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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 



EDWARD GIBBON, ESQ. 


It caniiot be necessary to inform the admirers 
of Gibbon from what source the principal: pacts 
in the following sketch have been derived. 
Conscious of the strong claims he had to the 
respect of liis countrymen, our historian thought, 
without impropriety, that they would be gratified 
with a more detailed account of his life tiian 
could have been given by his friends ; and sat 
down to write his personal history at a time 
when his opinions were matured, and when be 
was disposed to look back with impartiality on 
his various studies. In the very interesting 
volumes published by the Right Hon. Lord 
Sheffield, Mr, Gibbon has delineated his cha- 
racter, analyzed his mind, and recorded his errors 
and his prejudices with so much apparent can- 
dour, that he seems fully entitled to all the con- 
fidence which is usually bestowed on the bio- 
graphy that is written by a friend or a stranger. 
There may be, indeed, some danger lest vanity 
sliould multiply works of this description ; but 
as long as human nature continues to be a fa- 
vourite object of study, the memoirs of such 
MEN as Gibbon, written by themselves, must be 
considered as superior in interest and import- 
ance, to all the information which can be col- 
lected from friends or companions, 

Edward Gibbon was descended from an 
ancient family of that name in Kent.* His 
grandfather, Edward Gibbon, a citizen of 
i..ondon, was appointed one of the commission- 
ers of customs, under the Tory administration 
of the last four years of Queen Anne, and was 
praised by Lord Bolingbroke for his knowledge 
of commerce and finance. He was elected one 
of the directors of the unfortunate South Sea 
Company, in the year 1716, at which time he 
had accpiired an independent fortune of 60,000/. 
the whole of which he lost when the company 
failed in 1720. The sum of 10,000/. however, 
was allowed for his maintenance, and on this 
foundation he reared another fortune, not much 
inferior to the first, and secured a part of it in 
the purchase of landed property. He died in 
December 1736, at his house at Putney, and by 
his last will enriched two daughters, at the ex- 

* An account of the family of Gibbon appeared in the Oentleraan’s 
M^asdne for 1788. so interesting that onr a^Itbor requested Mr. Ni- 
oliols to procure the address of the writer, and acknowledged in a very 


pense of his son Edward, who had married against 
his consent, . ^ 

This son was sent to Cambridge, where, at 
Emanuel College, he “'f passed through a 
regular course of academical discipline,” but 
left it without a degree, and afterwards travelled. 
On his return to England, he was chosen, in 
1734, member of parliament for the borough of 
Petersfield, and in 1741 for Southampton. In 
parliament he joined the party w^hich, after a 
long contest, finally drove Sir Robert Walpole 
and his friends from their places. Our author 
has not concealed, that “ in the xmr.suit of an 
unpojiular minister, he gratified a private re- 
venge against the oppressor of his family in the 
Soutli Sea persecution.” Walpole, how’ever, 
was not that oppressor, for Mr. Coxe has clearly 
proved, that he frequently endeavoured to stem 
the torrent of parliamentary vengeance, and to 
incline the sentiments of tiie house to terms of 
moderation. 

Edward Gibbon, our illustrious historian, 
was born at Putney, April 27. O. S. 1737. His 
mother was Judith Porten, the daughter of a 
merchant of London. He was the eldest of five 
brothers and a sister, all of whom died in their 
infancy. He has a reflection on the cii-cum- 
stances of his birth, in which those who are 
capable of reflection should oftener indulge ; it 
relates to blessings which a thinking man will 
contemlilate with no common gratitude. “ My 
lot,” he says, might have been that of a slave, 
a savage, or a .peasant ; nor can I reflect with- 
out jrieasure on the bounty of nature, which cast 
my birth in a free and civilised country, in an 
age of science and philosophy, In a family of 
honourable rank, and decently endowed with 
the gifts of fortune.” 

In infancy, his constitution was uncommonly 
feeble, but he was nursed with much tenderness 
by his maiden aunt Mrs. Catherine Porten; 
and received such instruction, during intervals 
of health, as his years admitted. At the age of 
seven, he was placed under the care of Mr. John 
Kirby, the author of Autojmathes, a pliiloso- 
pliical fiction. In his ninth year, January 1 746. 

handsome miamer his obligations to txjth. See Gent. Mag, vol. xliv 
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he was sent to a school at Kingston upon 
tant”bnf^‘^*’‘ Dr. Woodeson and Ms assis- 

i.norr.mf fT™ frequently 

inturupted by sickness, nor does he speak with 
riipture either of his proficiency or of the school 
recin mother’s death, he was 

'ears ‘‘“""S » residence of two 

atoSift ^ *''®uyeof hisaffection- 

< tt aun t, he appears to have acquired that passion 

onStife^' "*'e-h predominated during the whole 

In 17-19, he was entered in Westminster 
school, of which Dr. John Nicoll was at that 
time head..master. Within the space of two 
years, he readied the third form ; but his appli- 
ration was so frequently rendered useless by 
ackness and debility, that it was determined to 
send hiin to Bath. Here, and at Putney, he 
recovered his health so far as to be able to return 
to his books, and as he approached his sixteenth 
year, his disorder entirely left him. The fre- 
quent interruptions, however, which he had met 

Tf ^ ‘ confined air 

fifth! , ^1 ]'^us‘minster, had induced his 
lather to place him at Esher in Surry, in the 
home of the Rev. Philip Francis, the translator 

of Horace. But his hopes were again frustrated. 

Mr, Francis prefen-ed the pleasures of London 

!rfthou’t our scholar, 

Ovlfa '®'' P’‘‘^P*“‘‘'“mn, was hurried to 
' hJf ^^^2, before he 

had accomplished his fifteenth year, he was 

Sn^MeJ o!" “ commoner of Mag- 

us, he brought “ a 

doctr Ind “igJit have puazled a 

doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a 
school-boy would bave been ashamed.” During 
the thr^ last years, although sickness interrupted 

bo'^slTd^"”® Ws fondnesifor 

indido-fl? uud he was permitted to 

indulge It by ranging over the shelves without 

^ f'-f I "^'u® indiscriininate appetite 

subsided by degrees in tlie historical Une,Sd he 
perused with the greatest avidity such idsS 

of ^hiS h?''' u curiosity 

of winch he could not trace tlie source, and sun 

plying wants which he could not express In 
this course of desultory reading he s^ms in! 
consciously to have been led to that particular 
I^ncfa in which ha was afterwards to excel 

l!tlm Hfelf had with his mor; 

Mstont life, It was by no means favourable to his 
ac^emical pursuits. He was exceedingly de 
fic rat m classical learning, and went to Oxford 
without either the taste or preparation which 
could enable Mm to reap tlie advantages of 
academical education. This may probaWv ac* 
court for the harshness with which L speaks^f 
the EnglKh universities. He informs^us that 
he spent fou^en months at Magdden Collrae 
wMch proved the most idle and unprofiteSf 
his whole life; but why they were to iSe Ld 
unprofirable, we cannot learn from his Memoirs 
If he sull pursued his desultory course of re-id 
ing, they could not be altogether unprofitable! 


life and writings op 


of Itlbl^SSi auSte^ *{,* 

gular character, and biit little ^^^ewasaain- 

of h. college. The, admit 


’ although they might be idle as to the purposes 
academical studies. To the carelessness of 
his tutors, indeed, he appears to have had some 
reason to object ; but he allows that he was dis 
posed to gaiety and to late hours, and therefore 
complains, with little justice, that he was not 
taught what he was disposed to neglect. In his 
examination of the hj.story of ou? universities' 
he would bring us back to the tyranny of priests 
and monks; but he who cannot distinH-uish be 
tvveen the priests and monks of a barbarous age" 
and the ckjgy of the present period, wam^at 
least one of the qualifications of a historian. It 
IS the mom to be regretted that he has recorded 
ms prejudices against the universities, because 
t lose prejudices appear to have been conceived 
in his i^turer years. This Is, at least, suspi- 

the Memoirs of au eminent and accomplished 
scholar, he found a blank which is seldonf found 
ui the Mography of English scholars, the early 
displays of gemus, the laudable emulation, and 
the well-earned honours ; he found that he owed 
no fame to his academical, residence, and there- 
fore determined that no fame should be deriv- 
able from an university education. 

When he first left Magdalen college, he in- 
forms us, that his taste for books be|aA to rl 
Vive; and that “unprovided with “riginS 
emning uninformed in the habits of tbink- 
mg, unskilled in the arts of composition, he 
resolved to write a book.” The title of this 
first e.ssay was “ The Age of Sosostris.” the 

sheets of which he afterwards destroyed. On 

Ms_return to college, want of advice, experience 
and occupation, betrayed him into improprieties 

to company, and 

inconsiderate expense. Industry becLie W“ 
wards so much a habit witli Mr. Gibbon, that 

shaie of the blame of Ms youthful idleness on 

M irfoC* 

In the frame of his mind, however, there 

“ T® ^®®M a considerable 

proportion of pvemie arrogance and caprice. 

t the age of sixteen, his reading became of the 
i-ehgious kind; mid after bewildering himself 
m the errors of the church of Rome, he was 
converted to Its doctrines, if that can be called 
a conversion wMch was rather the adoption of 
tertam opinions by a boy, who had never studied 
those oi Ms own church. Tliis change, in wliat- 

!to 'l ‘ 'J® ®™®i^«ved, he imputes prin- 

cipally to the works of Parsons, the Jesuit, who, 
m Ms opinion, had urged all the best arguments 
m favour of the Ron£n Catholic religifn 
hortified with these, on the 8th of June 1 753, 
he solemnly abjured, what lie calls tlie errors of 
heresy, before a Catholic priest in London, and 
hk'ftrtf announced the important event to 
ms father in a very laboured epistle. His father 
rOTd the change, but divulged the secra\ 
Magdalen CoL 

I<-ae impossible. At an advanced age, and 
when he had learned to treat all religions with 
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equal indifference, our author speaks of this 
conversion with a vain respect ; declaring him- 
self not ashamed to have been entangled by the 
sophistry which seduced the acute and manly 
understandings of Chiiiingworth and Bayie. 
But perhaps resemblance is more close in the 
transition which, he adds, they made from 
superstition to scepticism.* 

His father was now advised to send him for 
some time to Lausanne in Switzerland, where 
he was placed, with a moderate allowance, 
under the care of Mr. Favilliard, a Calvinist 
minister. Mr. Pavilliard was instructed to 
reclaim his pupil from the errors of popery ; but 
as he could not speak English, nor BIr. Gibbon 
French, some time elapsed before much con- 
versation of any kind became practicable. When 
their mutual industry had removed this obstacle, 
Blr. Pavilliard first secured the attention and 
attachment of his pupil by kindness, tlien directed 
his studies into a regular plan, and placed within 
his power such means of information as might 
remove the errors into which he had fallen. This 
judicious method soon proved successful ; on 
Christmas day, 1754, after “ a full conviction,” 
BIr. Gibbon received the sacrament in the church 
of Lausanne : and here it was, he informs us, that 
he suspended his religious enquiries, acquiescing, 
with implicit belief, in the tenets and mysteries 
which are adopted by the general consent of 
Catholics and Protestants. 

His advantages, in other respects, were so im- 
portant during his residence at Lausanne, that 
Iiere, for the first time, he appears to have com- 
menced the regular process of instruction which 
laid the foundation of all his future improve- 
ments. His thirst for general knowledge re- 
turned ; and while he was not hindered from 
gratifying his curiosity in his former desultory 
manner, certain hours were appropriated for 
certain studies. His reading had now a fixed 
object, and that attained, he felt the value of 
the acquisition, and became more reconciled to 
I'egularity and sj'stcm. He opened new stores 
of learning and taste by acquiring a knowledge 
of, the Greek, Latin, and French languages. Of 
this proficiency, although his tutor ought not to 
be robbed of liis share of the merit, it is evident 
that BIi'. Gibbon’s unwearied industry and laud- 
able avidity of knowledge were at this time 
uncommon, and bespoke a mind capable of the 
highest attainments, and deserving of the highest 
honours within the compass of literature. 

To mathematics only he showed a reluctance j 
contenting himself with understanding the prin- 
ciples of that science. At this early age it is 
probable he desisted merely from finding no 
pleasure in mathematical studies, and nothing to 
gratify curiosity; but as in his more mature 
years he determined to undervalue the pursuits 
which he did not choose to follow, he takes an 

* Chillinji^orth certainly became a Socinian in his latter days* 

t In a note at the conclusion of Mr. Gibbon’s account of his court- 
ship, he refers to the -works of Rousseau, vol, xxxiii. The passage 
tluis referred to, for which I am indebted to the Monthly Review, is 
as follows. It is taken from a letter of Rousseau, dated June 176J. 
“ You have given me a commission for Mademoiselle Curchod, of 
which I shall acquit myself ill, precisely on account of roy esteem 
for her. The coldness of Mr. Gibbon makes one think ill of hljn. 
I have again read his book. It is deformed by the perpetual aflect- 
ation and pursuit of brilliancy. Mr. Gibbon is no man for me. I 
cannot think him well adapted to Mademoiselle Curchod. He that 
does not know her value is unworthy of her ; he that knows it, and 


opportunity to pass a refiection on the utility of 
mathematics, with which few will probably 
agree. He accuses this science of “ hardening 
the mind by the Iiabit of rigid demonstration, 
so destructive of the finer feelings of moral 
evidence, which must determine the actions 
and opinions of our lives.’* So easy is it to 
find a plausible excuse for neglecting what we 
want the po^ver or the inclination to follow. 

To his classical acquirements, while at Lau- 
sanne, he added the study of Grotius and Pufi’en- 
dorff, Locke and Blontesquieu ; and he mentions 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters, La Bleterie’s Life 
of Julian, and Giannone’s Civil History ot 
Naples, as having remotely contributed to form 
the historian of the Roman empire. From 
Pascal, he tells u.s, that he learned to manage 
the weapon of grave and temperate irony, even 
on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity; forgetting 
that irony, in every shape, is beneath the dignity 
of the historical style, and subjects the hiistoriaii 
to the suspicion that his courage and his argu- 
ment are exhausted. It is more to his credit, 
that at this time he established a correspondence 
with several literary characters, to w’hom he 
looked for instruction and direction ; wdth Cre- 
vier and Breitinger, Gesner and Allemand ; and 
that, by the acuteness of his remarks and his 
zeal for knowdedge, he proved himself not un- 
worthy of their confidence. He had an oppor- 
tunity also of seeing Voltaire, who received him 
as an English youth, but without any peculiar 
notice or distinction. Voltaire difiVised gaiety 
around him, by erecting a temporary theatre, on 
which he performed his own favourite charac- 
ters ; and Mr. Gibbon became so enamoured of 
the French stage, as to lose much of his vene- 
ration for Shakspeare. He w’as now familiar in 
some, and acquainted in many families, and his 
evenings were generally devoted to cards and 
conversation, either in private parties or more 
numerous assemblies. 

During this alternation of study and pleasure, 
he became enamoured of a B-Iademoiselle Susaii 
Curchod, a young lady w’hose personal attrac- 
tions were embellished by her virtues and talents. 
His addresses were favoured by her and by her 
parents, but his father, on being consulted, ex- 
pressed the utmost reluctance to this ‘‘ strange 
alliance,” and Bir. Gibbon yielded to his plea- 
sure. His wound, he tells us, W’-as insensibly 
healed by time, and the lady was not unhappy ; 
she afterwards became the wife of the celebrated 
M. Neckar.f 

In 1758, he was permitted to return to Eng- 
land, after an absence of nearly five years. His 
father received him with more kindness than he 
expected, and rejoiced in the success of his plan 
of education. During his absence, his father 
had married his second wife, Bliss Dorothea 
Patton, whom his son was prepared to dislike, 

can desert her, is a man to be despised. She does not know what 
she is abowt; this man serves her more efFectually than her own 
heart. I should a thousand times ratlicr at e him leave her, free 
and poor among us, than bring her to be rich, and miserable in 
England. In truth I hope that Mr. Gibbon may not come here, 
I should wish to dissemble, but I could not : I should wish to do 
well, and I feel that I should spoil all." Mr. Gibbon adds to this 
yi^rence, As an author I shall not appeal from the judgment, or 
taste, or caprice of Jean Jaques : but that extraordinary man, whom 
I admire and pity, should have been less precipitate in condemning 
the moral character and conduct of a stranger.’* 


vl 
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but found an amiable and deserving woman. 
At home he was left at liberty to consult his 
taste in the choice of place, company, and 
amusements ; and his excursions were bounded 
only by the limits of the island, and the 
measure of his income. He had now reached 
his twenty-first year; and some faint efforts 
were made to procure him the employment of 
secretary to a foreign embassy. His step-mother 
recommended the study of the law ; but the 
former scheme did not succeed, and the latter 
he declined. Of his first two years in England, 
he passed about nine months in London, and 
the remainder in the countiy. But London 
had few charms, except the common ones that 
can be purchased. His father had no fixed 
residence there, and no circles into which he 
might introduce his son. He acquired an in- 
timacy, however, in the house of David Mallet, 
and by his means was introduced to Lady Her- 
vey’s parties. The want of society seeihs never 
to have given him much uneasiness ; nor does 
ft appear that at any period of his life he knew 
the misery of having hours which he could not 
fill up. At his father’s house at Buriton, near 
Petersfield in Hampshire, he enjoyed much 
leisure, and many opportunities of adding to his 
stock of learning. Books became more and 
more the source of all his washes and pleasures ; 
and although his father endeavoured to inspire 
him with a love and knowledge of farming, he 
could not succeed fiirther than, occasionally, to 
obtain his company in such excursions as are 
usual with country gentlemen. 

The leisure he could borrow from his more 
regular plan of study, was employed in perusing 
the works of the best English authors since the 
Revolution, in hopes that the purity of his own 
language, corrupted by the long use of a foreign 
idiom, might be restored. Of Swift and Addi- 
son, who were recommended !>y Mallet, he seems 
to fix the true value, praising Swift for his 
manly original vigour, and Addison for elegance 
and mildness. The perfect composition, the 
iiervous language, and well turned periods of 
Robertson, inflamed him with the ambitious 
hope that he might one day tread in his footsteps. 
But charmed as he was at this time with Swift 
and Addison, Robertson and Hume, well as he 
knew how to appreciate the excellence of their 
respective styles, he lost sight of every model, 
when he became a writer of history, and formed 
a style peculiar to himself. 

In 1761, his first publication made its appear- ■ 
ance under the title Essai sur I’Etude de la , 
Litterature,” a small volume in twelves. Part 
of this had been written at Lausanne, and the 
whole completed in London. He consulted 
Dr. Maty, a man of extensive learning and 
judgment, who encouraged him to publish the 
work ; but this he yould probably have delayed 
for wsome time, had not his father insisted upon 
it, thinking that some proof of literary talents 
might introduce him to public notice. The 
design of this Essay was to prove, that all the 

* Tn his iounial, after mentioning that tiie had a»iahed the perusal 
Gtiteharot. he adds, “ Thus finished the Mdmoim, 'which gave me 
a mneh clearer notion of ancient tactics ths» ever it had. hefhre. 
Indeed m%i arm tnitUaty kimuteda* was of son»e service to me, as I . 
am well aciiuainted 'with the modem discipline and exercise of 'a 


1 . faculties of the mind may be exercised and dis- 
is played by the study of ancient literature, in 
d opposition to D’Alembert and others of the 
d French encyclopedists, who contended for that 
e new philosophy that has since produced sucli 
d miserable consequences. Pie introduces, how- 
;s ever, a variety of topics not immediately con- 
>f nected with this, and evinces that in the study 
r of the belles lettres, and in Criticism, his range 
e was far more extensive than could have been 
r expected from his years. His style approacl.\es 
to that of Voltaire, and is often sententious and 
i flippant ; and the best excuse that can be offered 
1 for his writing in French, is, that his principal 
t object relates to the literature of that country, 
1 with which he seems to court an alliance, and 

3 with which it is certain he was more familiar than 

- with that of England, This Essay accordingly 
, was praised in the foreign journals, but attracted 
very little notice at home, and was soon forgotten, 
r Of its merits, he speaks in his Memoirs, with a 
i mixture of praise and blame, but the former 
r predominates, and with justice. Had the hVench 

fc language been then as common in the literary 
r world as it is now, so extraordinary a production 
i from a young man would have raised very high 
5 expectations. 

I About the time when this Essay appeared, 

; Mr. Gibbon was induced to embrace the mili- 
5 tary profession. He was appointed captain of 
i the South battalion of the Hampshire Militia, 
f aud for two years and a half endured “ a w^an- 

5 dering life of military servitude.” It is seldom 

that the memoirs of a literary character arc 
i enlivened by an incident like this. Mr. Gib- 

j bon, as may be expected, could not divest his 

i mind of his old habits, and therefore endeavoured 

t to unite the soldier and the scholar. He studied 
L the art of war in the Memoires Militaires of 
• Quintus Icilius (M. Guichardt), while from the 
i discipline and evolutions of a modern battalion, 

J ho ■was acquiring a clearer notion of the phalanx 
i and the legion and what he seems to have 
J valued at its full worth, a more intimate know- 

r ledge of the world, and such an increase of 

i acquaintance as made him better known than 
he could have been in a much longer time, had 
: he regularly passed his summers at Buriton 

! and his winters in London. He snatched also 
some hours from his military duties for study ; 
and upon the whole, although he does not look 
back with much pleasure on this period of his 
life, he permits the reader to smile at the ad- 
vantages which the historian of the Roman 
Empire derived from the captain of the Hamp- 
shire grenadiers. At the peace in 1762-3, 
his regiment was disbanded, and he resumed 
his studies, the regularity of which had been so 
much interrupted, that he speaks of now enter- 
ing on a new plan. After hesitating, probably 
not long, between the mathematics and the 
Greek language, he gave the preference to the 
latter, and pursued his reading wdth vigour, 

.But whatever he read, or studied, he appears 
to have read and studied with a view to historical 

battalion. So that though much inferioi: to M. Polard and M. Gul- 
chaxdt, who had seen service, I am a much tetter judge than Sal- 
masius, Csisaubon, or Lipsius ; mere scholars, who perhaps had 
never seen a battalion under axnr« *’ HheSield’s Memoirs, vol. ii 
p. 5J. 
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composition, and he aspired to the character of 
a historian long before he could hx upon a sub- 
ject. Such early predilection is not uncommon. 
It was the case particularly with Dr. Robertson, 
and probably is always the case with men who 
have been emmently distinguished in anyone 
branch of science. The time was favourable to 
Mr. Gibbon’s ambition. He was daily witness- 
ing the triumphs of Hume and Robertson, and 
he probably thought, with a vanity that cannot 
now be blamed, that a subject only was wanting 
to form his claim to equal honours. 

During his service in the militia, he revolved 
several subjects for an historical composition ^ ; 
and by the variety of them, wq see tliat he had 
no particular purpose to serve, and no precon- 
ceived theory to which facts were to bend. 
Among the subjects he has enumerated, we 
find, the expedition of Charles VIII. of France 
into Italy — the crusade of Richard I. — the 
barons’ 'wars against John and Henry III. — 
the history of Edward the Black Prince — the 
lives, with compaiisons, of Henry V. and the 
emperor Titus — the life of Sir Philip Sidney, 
and tiiat of the Marquis of IMontrose. These 
were rejected in their turns, but he dwelt with 
rather more fondness on the life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; and wdien that was discarded, medi- 
tated either the history of the liberty of the Swnss ; 
or that of the republic of Florence under the 
bouse of Medicis. All these gave way for 
various reasons, w'hich had more w'eight with 
himself than they probably would have had wdth 
the public. Plis reading was even at this time 
extensive beyond ail precedent, and perhaps 
there is no series of events which he might not 
have embellished by elegance of narrative or 
soundness of reflection. 

His designs were, howwer, now interrupted 
by a visit to the continent, which, according to 
custom, his father thought necessary to complete 
the education of an English gentleman. Pre- 
vious to his departure, he obtained recommen- 
datory letters from Lady Hervey, Horace 
Walpole, (the late Lord Orford,) Mallet, and 
the Duke de Nivernois, to various persons of 
distinction in hVance, In acknowledging the 
Duke’s services, he notes a circumstance which 
in some degree illustrates his own character, 
and exhibits that superiority of pretensions from 
which he never departed. The duke received 
me civilly, but (perhaps through Maty’s 
treated me more as a man of letters than as a 
man of fashion.” Congreve and Gray were 
v'eak enough to be offended on a similar ac- 
count ; but that Mr. Gibbon, whose sole ambition 
was to rise to literary fame, should have for a 
moment preferred the equivocal character of a 
man of fashion, is as unaccountable as it is 
wmnderful, that at an advanced period of life he. 
should have recorded the inci dent. 

In France, however, the fame of his Essay 
had preceded him, and he was gratified by being 

I would despise an author regardless of the benedt of his readers, : 
I would admire him who, solely attentive to this benefit, should hie 
totally indifferent to his own fame. I stand in neither of those pre- 
dicaments. My own inclination, as well as the taste of the present 
age, have made me deckle in favour of history. Convinced of ita 
merit, my reason cannot biush at the choice. But this is not all. 
Am I worthy of pursuing a walk of literature, which Tacitua 
thought worthy of him, and of which Pliny doubted whether he was 
himself worthy ? The part of an historian is as honourable as that 


considered as a man of letters, who wrote for his 
amusement. Here be mixed in famibar society 
with D’Alembert, Diderot, Count De Caylus^ 
the Abb6 De Bleterie, Barthelemy, Eaynal, 
Amaud, Helvetlus, and others who were con- 
fessedly at the head of French literature. After 
passing fourteen weeks in Paris, he revisited (in 
the month of May, 1763) his old friends at, 
Lausanne, where he remained nearly a year. 
Among the occurrences here which he records 
with most pleasure, is his forming an acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Holroyd, afterw’ards Lord Shef- 
field, who did so much honour to his memory, 
and w'hom he characterises as “ a friend whose 
activity in the ardour of youth was always 
prompted by a benevolent heart, and directed 
by a strong understanding.” 

In 1764 he set out for Italy, after having 
studied the geography and ancient history of the 
seat of the Roman empire, with such attention 
as might render his visit profitable. Although 
he disclaims that enthusiasm which takes fire at 
every novelty, the sight of Rome appears to 
have conquered his apathy, and at once fixed the 
source of his fame. “ It was at Rome, on the 
15th of October 1764, as be sat musing amidst 
the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare-footed 
friars w^ere singing vespers in the temple of 
Jupiter (now the church of the Zoccolants, or 
Franciscan friars), that tlie idea of wTiting the 
Decline and Fall of the city first started to his . 
mind.” But tliis appears to have been merely 
the effect of local emotion. His plan was then 
confined to the decay of the czYy; and had he 
not enlarged his views upon farther reflection, 
we should have had an elegant book of antiqui- 
ties, but not the history of the empire. 

In the month of June, 1765, he arrived at his 
father’s house, and seems to have entered on a 
life which afforded no incident, or room for 
remark. The five years and a half w'hich inter- 
vened between his travels and his father’^s death 
in 1770, he informs us, w^ere the portion of his 
life wdiich he passed with the least enjoyment, 
and remembered with the least satisfaction. By 
the resignation of his father, and the death of 
Sir Thomas Worsley, he was promoted to the 
rank of major and lieutenant-colonel command- 
ant of his regiment of militia ; but was, each 
year that it was necessary to attend the monthly 
meeting and exercise, more disgusted with the 
inn, the wine, the company, and the tiresome 
repetition of annual attendance and daily exer- 
cise.” 

Another source of uneasiness arose from re- 
flections on his situation. He belonged to no 
profession, and had adopted no plan by which 
he could, like his numerous acquaintance, rise 
to some degree of consequence. He lamented 
that he had not, at a proper age, embraced the 
lucrative pursuits of the law, or of trade, tlie 
chances of civil office, or of India adventure, or 
even “ the fiit slumbers of the church.” Still, 

of a chronicler or compiler of gazettes is contemptible. Por •w'hich 
task I am fit, it is impossible to know, until I have tried my strength ; 
and to make the experiment, I ought soon to choose some subject 
of history, which may do me credit, if well treated ; and whose im- 
portance, even though my work should be unsuccfessiul, may console 
me for employing too much time in a species of composition &f 
which I was not well qualified." Gibbon’s Extraits Raisonn^s des 
mes Lectures, dated. Camp near Winchester, July 26.1761. SJhfcf- 
field’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 23. 
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however, such a mind as his was not formed to 
he inactive, and a greater portion of his dissatis- 
faction appears to have arisen from an impatience 
to acquire fame, and from the extreme length of 
those prospects which the various designs he 
formed had presented. He yet contemplated 
the Decline and Fall of Rome, but at an awful 
distance ; and in the mean time, as something 
anore within his grasp, he resumed his study of 
the revolutions of Switzerland, so far as to exe- 
cute the first book of a History. This w'as read 
in the following winter (1767) to a literary 
society of foreigners in London, who did not 
flatter him by a very favourable opinion ; yet 
it was praised by Hume, who endeavoured only 
to dissuade him from the use of the French 
language. His choice of that language was 
confessedly injudicious; but w'hile he allows 
that, he has not sufficiently explained what led 
to the absurdity of a historian writing in any 
language but his own, or why he should suppose 
the French language better adapted than the 
English to the dignity of historical composition. 
The opinion, however, of the foreign critics, to 
■whom he had submitted this attempt, prevailed 
over that of Hume, and he renounced the design 
of continuing it. The manuscript is now in 
the library of Lord Sheffield. 

In 1767 he joined with Mr. Deyverdun, a 
Swiss gentleman then in England, and a man 
of taste and critical knowledge, to whom he was 
much attached, in publishing a literary journal 
in imitation of Dr. Maty’s Jourmd Britimnique* 
They entitled it, “ Memoires Litteraires de la 
Grand Bretagne.” Two volumes only of this 
work were published, and met wdth very little 
encouragement. Mr. Gibbon acknowledges 
having reviewed Lord Lyttelton’s History in 
the first volume. The materials of a third 
volume were almost completed, when he recom- 
mended his coadjutor Deyverdun, to be tra- 
velling governor to Sir Richard Worsley ; an 
appointment which terminated the “ Memoires 
Litteraires.” 

Mr. Gibbon’s next perfoimance was an attack 
on Dr, Warburton, which he condemns for its 
severity and for its cowardice, 'w^hile he brings 
the testimony of some eminent scholars to prove 
tijat it was successful and decisive. Warbur- 
ton’s hypothesis on the descent of ASneas to hell 
had long been applauded, and if not universally 
adopted, had not been answered during a space 
of thirty years. It was the opinion of this 
learned writer, that the descent to hell is not a 
false, but a mimic scene, which represents the 
initiation of iEneas, in the character of a law- 
giver, to the Eleusinian mysteries. Mr. Gibbon, 
on the contrary, in his “ Critical Observations 
on the Sixth Book of the jEneid,” 1770, en- 
deavoured to prove, that the ancient law-givers 
did not invent the mysteries, and that jEneas 
never was invested with the office of law-giver ; 
that there is not any argument, any circum- 
stance, which can melt a fable into allegory, or 
remove the scene from the lake Avemus to the 
temple of Ceres ; that such a wild supposition 
is equally injurious to tlie poet and the man ; 
that if Virgil was not initiated, he could not, if 
he were, he would not, reveal the secrets of tlie 


initiation; and that the anathema of Horace 
{vetabo qui Cereris sacrum vulgar it. See.) at once 
attests his own ignorance and the innocence of 
his friend. All this might have been argued in 
decent and respectful language; but Mr. Gibbon 
avows that his hostility was against the person 
as well as the hypothesis of “ the dictator and 
tyrant of the %vor]d of literature,” and with the 
acuteness of the critic he therefore determined to 
join the acrimony of the polemic. In his mor** 
advanced years he affects to regret an umnanlv 
attack upon one who was no longer able to dp 
fend himself; but lie is unwilling to part with 
the reputation to which he thought his pamphlet 
entitled, or to conceal the praise which Profes 
sor Heyne bestowed on it. 

After the death of his father, in 1770, an event 
which left him the sole disposer of his time and 
inclinations, he sat down seriously to tlie com- 
position of his celebrated history. I'or some 
years he had revolved the subject in his mind, 
and had read every thing with a view to this 
great undertaking. The following passage from 
his Memoirs will give some idea of the magni- 
tude of his preparations, and some intimation of 
the positions he wished to establish. 

The classics, as low as Tacitus, the younger 
Pliny, and Juvenal, were my old and familiar 
companions. I insensibly plunged into the 
ocean of the Augustan history: and in the de- 
scending series I investigated, with my pen 
always in my hand, the original records, both 
Greek and Latin, from Dion Cassius to Ani- 
mianus Marcelliiius, from the reign of Trajan 
to the last age of the Western Cmsars. The 
subsidiary rays of medals and incriptions, of 
geography and chronology, were thrown on 
their proper objects; and I applied the collec- 
tions of Tillemont, whose inimitable accuracy 
almost assumes the character of genius, to tlx and 
arrange within my reach the loose and scattered 
atoms of historical information. Tiirough the 
darkness of the middle ages I explored my way 
in the annals and antiquities of Italy of the 
learned Muratori ; and diligently compared them 
with the pai-allel or transverse Hues of Sigonius 
and Mafl’ei, Baronius and Pagi, till I almost 
grasped the ruins of Rome in the fourteenth 
century, without suspecting that this final chap- 
ter must be attained by the labour of six quartos 
and twenty years. Among tlie books \vhich I 
purchased, the Theodosian Code, with the com- 
mentary of James Godefroy, must be gratefully 
regiembered. I used it (and much I used it) 
as a work of history, rather than of jurispru- 
dence ; but in every light it may be considered 
as a full and capacious repository of the political 
state of the empire in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries. As I believed, and as I still believe, that 
the propagation of the Gospel, and the triumph 
of the church, are inseparably connected with 
the decline of the Roman monarchy, I wreighed 
the causes atid ellectsof the revolution, and con- 
trasted the narratives and apologies of the Chris- 
tians tliemselves, with the glances of candour 
or enmity which the Pagans have cast on the 
rising sects. The Jewish and Heathen testi- 
monies, as they are collected and illustrated by 
Dr. Lardner, directed, without superseding, my 
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search of the originals ; and in an ample dis- 
sertation on the miraculous darkness of the 
passion, I privately drew my conclusions from 
the silence of an unbelieving age. I have as- 
sembled the preparatory studies, directly or in- 
directly relative to my history; but, in strict 
equity, they must be spread beyond this period 
of my life, over the two summers (1771 and 
1772) tlxat elapsed between my father’s death 
and my settlement in London.” 

His election for the borough of Liskeard, in 
1775, did not much interrupt the progress of his 
history, the first volume of which was published 
Feb. 17. 1776, and received by the public with 
such avidity that a second edition in June, and 
a third soon after, were scarcely adequate to the 
demand. To use his o\vn language, his book 
was on every table, and almost on every toilette ; 
the historian was crowned by the taste or fashion 
of the day. From the ample praises of Dr. 
Robertson and of Mr. Hume, he appears to have 
derived more substantial satisfaction. Hume 
anticipates the objections that would be made to 
the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, with his 
usual arrogance and contempt of religion. 

When I heard of your undertaking (which 
was some time ago), I own I was a little curious 
to see how you would extricate yourself from 
the subject of your two last chapters, I think 
you have observed a very prudent temperament; 
but it was impossible to treat the subject so as 
not to give grounds of suspicion against you, 
jand you may expect that a clamour will arise. 
This, if any thing, will retard your success with 
the publics for, in every other respect, your 
work is calculated to be popular. But among 
many other marks of decline, the prevalence of 
superstition in England prognosticates the fall 
of philosophy and the decay of taste ; and though 
nobody be more capable than you to revive them, 
you will probably find a struggle in your first 
advances.” 

Mr. Gibbon’s reflections on this subject, in 
his Memoirs, are not very intelligible, unless 
we consider him as employing irony. He 
affects not to have believed that the majority of 
Englisli readers were so fondly attached even to 
the name and shadow of Christianity ; and not 
to have foreseen that the pious, the timid, and 
the prudent would feel, or afiPect to feel, wnth 
such exquisite sensibility. If he had foreseen 
all this, he condescends to inform us that he 
might have softened the two invidious chapters.” 
He seems to rejoice that if the voice of our 
priests was clamorous and bitter, their hands 
were disarmed from the power of persecution 
and adliered to the resolution of trusting himself 
and his writings to the candour of the public, 
until Mr. Davies, of Oxford, presumed to attack, 
«« not the faith, but the fidelity of the historian.” 
He then published his Vindication,” which, he 
says, “ expressive of less anger than contempt, 
amused for a while the busy and idle metropolis.” 
Of his other antagonists he speaks witli equal 
contempt. A victory over such antagonists 
was a sufficient humiliation.” 

It is not, however, quite certain that he ob • 
tained this Victory ; the silence of an author is 
nearly on a par with the flight of a warrior ; 


and it is evident that the contempt which Mr. 
Gibbon has so lavishly poured on Ms antago- 
nists, in his Memoirs, has more of passionate 
resentment than of conscious superiority. Of 
his first resentments and his last feelings, he thus 
speaks; “ Let me frankly own'^hat I was 
startled at the first discharge of ecclesiastical 
ordnance; but as soon as 1 found that this 
empty noise was mischievous only in the inten- 
tion, my fear was converted into indignation, 
and every feeling of indignation or curiosity has 
long since subsided into pure and placid in- 
difference.” 

It may not be unuseful to give in this place 
the titles at least, of the principal waitings which 
his bold and disingenuous attack on Christiaxiity 
called forth. These were, I. “ Remarks on the 
Two last Chapters of Mr. Gibbon’s History. 
In a Letter to a Ihiend.” (See Art 8.) 1 1. An 
Apology for Christianity, in a Series of Letters 
addressed to Edward Gibbon, Esq. By R. 
Watson, D.D. F. R.S. and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge 
(afterwards Bishop of Llandaff),” 12mo. 1776* 
III. The History of the Establishment of 
Christianity, compiled from Jewish and Heathen 
Authors only. Translated from the French by 
Professor Bullet, Ac. By William Salis- 
bury, B.D. With Notes by the Translator, 
and some Strictures on Mr. Gibbon’s Account 
of Christianity, and its First Teachers,” 8vo. 
1776. IV. “A Reply to the Reasonings of 
Mr. Gibbon in his History, &c. which seem to 
affect the Truth of Christianity, but have not 
been noticed in the Answer which Dr. Watson 
hath given to that Book. By Smyth Loftus, 
M.A. Vicar of Coolock,” 8vo. Dublin, 1778. 
V. ** Letters on the Prevalence of Christianity, 
before its Civil Establishment. With Observ- 
ations on a late History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By East Apthorpe, M. A< 
Vicar of Croydon,” Svo. 1778. VI. An 
Examination of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Chapters of Mr. Gibbon’s History, in which his 
View of the Progress of the Ciiristian Religion 
is shown to be founded on the Misrepresentation 
of the Authors he cites ; and numerous Instances 
of his Inaccuracy and Plagiarism are produced. 
By Henry Edward Davies, B. A. of Baliol 
College, Oxford,” Svo. 1778. VII. “ A few 
Remarks on the History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. Relative cliiefiy to the 
Two last Chapters. By a Gentleman,” Svo. 
VIII. Remarks on the Two last Chapters of 
Mr. Gibbon’s History. By James Clielsum, 
D.D, Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Clxaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
The Second Edition enlarged,” 12mo. 1778. 
This is a second edition of the anonymous re- 
marks mentioned in the first article, and con- 
tains additional remarks by Dr. Randolph, Lady 
Margaret’s Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

Mr. Gibbon’s Vindication now appeared un- 
der the title of “ A Vindication of some Pas- 
sages in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters 
of the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By the Author,” 8vo. 1779. 
This was immediately followed by, 1. “ A Short 
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Appeal to the Public. By a Gentleman who 
is particularly addressed in the Postscript of the 
Vindication,” 8vo. 1 779-1 'ZSO. II. « A Reply 
to Mr. Gibbon’s Vindication, wherein the 
Charges brought against him in the Examin- 
ation are confirmed, and further Instances given 
of his Misrepresentation, Inaccuracy, and Pla- 
giarism. By Henry Edward Davies, B. A. of 
Baliol College, Oxford,” 8vo. 1780. III. ‘‘A 
Reply to Blr. Gibbon’s Vindication, &c, con- 
taining a Review of the Errors still retained in 
these Chapters, By James Chelsum, D.D. &c.” 
8 VO. 1785. 

The other most considerable works levelled at 
the history, upon general principles, were, I. 
“ Thoughts on the Nature of the grand Apostasy, 
with Reflections and Observations on the Fif- 
teenth Chapter of Mr. Gibbon’s Histoty. By 
Henry Taylor, Rector of Crawley, and Vicar of 
Portsmouth in Hampshire, Author of Ben 
Mordecai’s Apology for embracing Christianity,” 
8 VO. 1781-2. il, “ Gibbon’s Account of 
Christianity considered ; together with some 
Strictures on Hume’s Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion. By Joseph Milner, A.M. 
Master of the Grammar School of Kingston- 
upon-Hull,” 8vo. 1781. III. “ Letters to 
Edward Gibbon, Esq. in Defence of the Au- 
thenticity of the 7th Verse of the 5th Chapter of 
the First Epistle of St. John. By George 
““■Travis, A.M.” 4to. 1784,* IV. An Inquiry 
into the Secondary Causes which Mr. Gibbon 
has assigned for the rapid Growth of Chris- 
tianity. By Sir David Dalrymple (Lord 
Hailes),” 4to. 1786. 

In addition to those antagonists, it may be 
mentioned that Dr. Priestley endeavoured to 
provoke Mr. Gibbon to a controversy. The let- 
ters which passed between them are republished 
in the Memoirs, and are interesting because 
highly characteristic of both parties. The lite- 
rary world has seldom seen polemic turbulence 
and sceptical arrogance so ably contrasted. Of 
all Mr. Gibbon’s antagonists, he speaks with 
respect only of Dr. Watson. Davies, it is 
evident, gave him most uneasiness, because he 
was able to repel but a few of the many charges 
that writer brought against him. In sound, 
manly reasoning, clear, perspicuous, and well 
founded, without an atom of controversial as- 
perity, Sir David Dalrymple’s Inquiry excels; 
and may perhaps be considered as completely 
proving, what it is of most importance to prove, 
that Mr. Gibbon’s attack on Christianity was 
unnecessary as to its connection with his history, 
and is disingenuous as to the mode in which he 
conducted it. The controversy, was upon the 
whole, beneficial ; the public was put upon its 
guard, and tlirough the thin veil of lofty con- 
tempt, it is very evident tliat Mr. Gibbon re- 
pented that he had made a false estimate of tlie 
public opinion on the subject of religion. 

The prosecution of his history was for some 
time checked by an employment of a different 
nature, but for which his talents were thought 

* In his third volume, Mr. Gibhon took an oimortanity to deny the 
Butlienticity of the verse 1 John v. 7* ** For there are three," &c- 
In sapport of this verse, Mr. Archdeacon Travis addr^sed “ Letters 
to jE:.dward Gibbon, Esq." which were answered by Mr. Professor 
Poison, and produced a controversy of conslderahie ■warmth* 
f Prom h*s Letters it apjieai:®, that wliile he gave the minister »» 


preferable to that of any writer connected with 
administration. At the request of the ministers 
of state, he was induced to answer a manifesto 
which the French Court had issued against 
Great Britain, preparatoiy to war. This Mr. 
Gibbon ably accomplished in a “ Memoire 
Justifleatif,” composed in French, which was 
delivered as a state paper to the courts of Europe. 
For this service, he was appointed one of the 
Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, a 
place worth about 700/. or 800/. a year, the duties 
of which were not very arduous. His accept- 
ance of this place, lie informs us, provoked some of 
the leaders of the opposition, with wdioin he had 
lived in habits of intimacy, and he was unjustly 
accused of deserting a party in which he had 
never enlisted. At the general election, how- 
ever, in 1780, he lost his seat in parliament, the 
voters of Liskeard being disposed to favour an 
opposition candidate. f 

In April, 1781, he published the Second and 
Tliird Volumes of his History, which excited as 
much attention, although less controversy, than 
his first volume. They were written with more 
caution, yet with equal elegance, and perhaps 
more proofs of just and profound thinking. But 
his affection for his work appears to have been 
too w'arm to permit him to estimate the recep- 
tion -with which these volumes were honoured. 
He speaks, in his iMemoirs, of what no person 
acquainted with the literary history of that very 
recent period can remember, of the coldness 
and even prejudice of the town.” It is certain^ 
and it is saying much, that they were received 
with a degree of eagerness and approbation pro- 
portioned to their merit ; but two volumes are 
not so speedily sold as one, and the promise of 
a continuation, while it gratified the wishes of 
his adinirers, necessarily suspended that final 
sentence upon which the fame of the work was 
ultimately to depend. 

Soon after the meeting of the new parliament, 
he was chosen, on a vacancy, to represent the 
borough of Lymington in Hampshire ; but the 
administration to which he had attached himself 
was now on its decline, and with its fall, the 
Board of Trade was abolished, and he was 
stripped of a convenient salary, after having en- 
joyed it about three years.” ilmidst the con- 
vulsions of parties which followed the dissolu- 
tion of Lord North’s administration, he adhered 
to the coalition from a principle of gratitude, 
but he obtained in return only promises of dis- 
tant advancement, while he found that an ad- 
ditional income was immediately necessary to 
enable him to maintain the style of living to 
which he had been accustomed. And such at 
the same time was his indifference towards public 
business, and such his eagerness to pursue his 
studies, that no additional income would have 
been acceptable, if earned at the expense of par- 
liamentary attendance, or official duties. 

In this dilemma, Mr. Gibbon turned his 
thoughts once more to his beloved Lausanne. 
From his earliest knowledge of that country, lie 

silent vote, he never cortUally approved of his measures, not perhaps 
from want of principle, but of party -spirit, wlxich is frequently mis-* 
taken for principle, and from an indifference to public men and 
measures, all his hopes and fears being confined to nis studies. He 
was too much a free ihhiker, in the best sense, to have ever been w 
consequence in the support of any party. 
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had always cherished a secret wish, that the; he resumed his history, which he concluded in 
school of his youth might become the retreat of 1787. This event is recorded by him in lan- 
his declining age, where a moderate fortune guage which it would be absurd to change, be- 
would secure the blessings of ease, leisure, and cause it is personally characteristic, and of which 

independence. His old friend Mr. Deyverdun no change could be an improvement « I have 

was now settled there, an inducement of no presumed to mark the moment of conception : I 
small attraction, and to him he communicated shall now commemorate the hour of rny final 
his designs. The arrangements of friends are deliverance. It was on the day, or rather night, 
soon adjusted, and Mr. Gibbon, having disposed of the 27th of June 1787, between the hours of 
of all his effects, except his library, bade adieu eleven and tw^elve, that I wrote the last lines of 
to England in September, 1783, and arrived at the last page, in a summer-house in my garden. 
Lausanne nearly twenty years after his second After laying down ray pen, I took several tunis 
departure. in a her^eau, or covered walk of acacias, which 

His reception was such as he expected and commands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
\visiied, aiid the comparative advantages of his and the mountains. The air was temperate, the 
situation are thus stated, nearly in his own words. sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
His personal freedom had been somewhat im- reflected from the waters, and all nature was 
paired by the House of Commons and by the silent, I will not dissemble the first emotions 
Board of Trade, but he was now delivered from of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, per- 
the chain, of duty and dependence, from the haps, the establishment of my fame. But my 
hopes and fears of political adventure ; his sober pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy 
mind was no longer intoxicated by the fumes of \vas spread over my mind, by the idea that I had 
party, and he rejoiced in his escape, as often as taken an everlasting leave of an old and agree- 
he read of the midnight debates, which preceded able companion, and that whatsoever might be 
the dissolution of parliament. His English the future date of my history, the life of the his- 
economy had been that of a solitary bachelor, torian might be short and j^recarious. I will 
who might afford some occasional dinners. In add two facts, which have seldom occurred in 
Switzerland he enjoyed, at every meal, at every the composition of six, or at least of five quartos, 
hour, the free and pleasant conversation of the 1. My rough manuscript, without any inter- 
friend of his youth ; and his daily table was mediate copy, has been sent to press. 2. Not 
always provided for the reception of one or two a sheet has been seen by any human eyes, ex- 
extraordinary guests. In London he was lost cepting those of the author and the printer ; the 
in the crowd; but he ranked with the first faults and meiits are exclusively my own.”* 

^ families of Lausanne ; and his style of prudent With .the manuscript copy of these volumes 

expense enabled him to maintain a fair balance he set out from Lausanne, and at the end of a 
of reciprocal civilities. Instead of a small house fortnight arrived at the house of his friend Lord 
between a street and a stable-yard, he occupied Sheffield, with whom he resided during the whole 
a spacious and convenient mansion, connected of his stay in England. Having disposed of the 
on the north side with the city, and open, to the copyright to his liberal publisher, the late Mn 
south, to a beautiful and boundless horizon, Cadell, and the wdiole having been printed, the 

In this catalogue of advantages, w^e may per- day of publication, he informs us, was delayed, 
i ceive somewhat of caprice and weakness, and it that it might coincide with the fifty-first anni- 

may certainly be conjectured, that a man of his versary of his birthday, May 8. 1788, when tlie 
internal resources might have discovered situ- double festival was celebrated by a cheerful 
ations in England both adapted to the purposes literary dinner at Mr. Cadell’s house. On this 
of economy and retirement, and yielding inter- occasion some elegant stanzas by Mr. Hayley 
vals of society. But from his subsequent re- were read, at which, Mr. Gibbon adds, I 
marks, it appears that he was, either from pride seemed to blush.” 

or modesty, averse to the company of his literary The sale of these volumes w'as rapid, and 
' associates, and preferred, in his hours of relax- the whole history was soon reprinted in oc- 

J ation, that company in which the conversation tavo, in which form it continues to be reprinted 

leads, not to discussion, but to the exchange of and to be considered as one of those books 

t mutual kindness and endearments. In this, without wliich no library can be complete. 

perhaps, he is not singular ; and in disliking the The .author had, however a more formidable 
polemical turn which literary conversation too host of critics to encounter than when he first 
frequently takes, he is not to be blamed. What started, and his style underwent a more rigid 
was most commendable, however, and what con- examination. He tells us himself, that a reli- 
stantly predominated in the nund of Gibbon, gious clamour was revived, and the reproach 
was increase of knowledge. From that aim no of indecency loudly echoed by the censors of 
opulence of station could have diverted him, morals. The latter he professes he could never 
and wdiatever his friends or the state might have understand. Why he should not understand 
done for him, his own scheme, the constant wish what was equally obvious to his admirers and to 
and prayer of his heart, was for a situation in his opponents, and has been censured with equal 
which books might be procured, and meditation asperity by both, is a question which cannot be 
indulged. answered by supposing Mr. Gibbon defective in 

He remained at Lausanne about a year before the common powers of discernment Persist- 

* Extract from Mr. Giblwn'a common-place book. Tbft Vlth •volume, begim May 18tb, 17SC~ ended June 27th, 

The I Vth volume of the History of the Oecline and Fal! of the Ro- 1787. , , 

man Empire, beffuii March 1st, 1782 endetl .Tune 1784. These three ■volumes were .sent to press, j\ng. 17&7, 4nd the 

The .Vth volume, begun July l7S i — ended May ist, 1786. whole impression was concluded April following. 
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ing, however, in his surprise, he offers a vindi- 
cation of the indecent notes appended to these 
volumes, w'hich probably never made one con- 
vert. He says that all the licentious passages 
are left in the obscurity of a learned language j 
but he forgets that Greek and Latin are taught 
at every school : that sensuality may be effect- 
ually censured without being minutely described; 
and'that it is not historically just to exhibit in- 
dividual vices as a general picture of the man- 
ners of an age or people. 

In the preface to his fourth volume, he an- 
nounced bis apx>roaching return to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lake of Lausanne; nor did 
his year’s visit to England once induce him to 
alter his resolution. This is not wonderful. 
It is not %vhere we have a country, but where 
we have a society, that we wish to reside. Mr. 
Gibbon had friends in England, but all the 
endearing ideas connected with youthful asso- 
ciations, and all the local emotions which render 
places and things delightful, were to be found 
only in Switzerland. He set out, accordingly, 
a few weeks after the publication of his history, 
and soon regained his habitation, where, he in- 
forms us, after a full repast on Homer and 
Aristophanes, he involved himself in the philo- 
sophic mazes of the writings of Plato. 

Blit the happiness he expected in his favourite 
retreat was considerably lessened by the death 
of his friend Deyverdun, and the disorders of 
revolutionary France began to interrupt the 
general tranquillity that had long prevailed in 
Switzerland. Troops of emigrants flocked to 
Lausanne, and brought with them the spirit of 
political discussion, not guided by reason, but 
inflamed by passion and prejudice. The lan- 
guage of disappointment on the one hand, and 
of presumption on the other, marked the rise 
of two parties, between whom the peaceful en- 
joyments of nearly three centuries were finally 
destroyed. 

Mr. Gibbon arrived at Lausanne, July 30. 
1788. Of his employment during his stay, we 
have little account. It appears by his corres- 
pondence that he amused himself by writing a 
part of those Memoirs of his Life, which Lord 
Sheffield has since given to the public, and he 
projected a series of biographical portraits of emi- 
nent Englishmen from the time of Henry VIll., 
but in this probably no great progress was made. 
His habits of industry, he tells us, became now 
much impaired, and he had reduced his studies 
to be the loose amusement of his morning hours. 
He remained here, however, as long as it w'as 
safe, and until the murder of the King of France, 
and the war in which Great Britain was in- 
volved, rendered Switzerland no longer an asy- 
lum either for the enthusiast of literature, or the 
victim of tyranny. 

He left Lausanne in May 1793, and arrived 
in June at Lord Sheffield’s house in Downing- 
street, and soon after settled for the summer, 
with that nobleman, at Sheffield-place. In 
October he went to Bath, to pay a visit of affec- 
tion to Mrs. Gibbon, the widow of his father, 
and to Althorp, the seat of Lord Spencer, from 
which he returned to London, and for the first 
time avow^ed to his friend, Lord Sheffield, by 


letter, the cause of the decay of his health, which 
he had hitherto concealed from every human 
being, except a servant, although it was a com- 
plaint of about thirty-three years’ standing. 
This was originally a rupture, which had now 
produced a hydrocele, and required immediate 
chirurgical aid. Tapping procured some relief 
for a time, but his constitution could no longer 
divert or support the discharge. The last events 
of his life are thus related by his biographer. 

“ After I left him, on Tuesday afternoon 
(Jan. 14. 1794} he saw'' some company, Lady 
Lucan and Lady Spencer, and thought himself 
well enough at night to omit the opium draught, 
wffiich he had been used to take for some time. 
He slept very indifferently; before nine the 
next morning lie rose, but could not cat his 
breakfast. However, he appeared tolerably 
well, yet complained at times of a pain in his 
stomach. At one o’clock he received a visit of 
an hour from Madame de Sylva, and at three, 
his friend Mr. Craufurd, of Auchinames, (whom 
he always mentioned w’ith particular regard,) 
called, and stayed with him till past five o’clock. 
They talked, as usual, on various subjects ; and 
twenty hours before his death, Mr. Gibbon hap- 
pened to fall into a conversation, not uncommon 
with him, on the probable duration of his life. 
He said, that lie thought himself a good life for 
ten, twelve, or perhaps twenty years. About 
six, he ate the wung of a chicken, and drank three 
glasses of Madeira. After dinner he became 
very uneasy and impatient ; complained a good 
deal, and appeared so weak that his servant was 
alarmed. Mr. Gibbon had sent to his friend 
and relation, Mr. Robert Darcdl, w’hose house 
was not far distant, desiring to see liim, and add- 
ing, that he had something particular to say. 
But, unfortunately, this desired interview never 
took place. 

“ During the evening he complained much 
of his stomach, and of a disposition to vomit. 
Soon after nine, he took his opium draught, and 
went to bed. About ten he complained of much 
pain, and desired that warm napkins might be 
applied to his stomach. He almost incessantly 
expressed a sense of pain till about four o’clock 
in the morning, when he said he found his sto- 
mach much easier. About seven, the servant 
asked, whether he should send for Mr. Farquhar? 
he answered, No ; tliat he was as w’ell as he had 
been the day before. About half past eight, he 
got out of bed, and said tliat he was “ plus 
adroW" than he had been for three months past, 
and got into bed again, without assistance, better 
than usual. About nine, he said that he w'ouid 
rise. The servant, however, persuaded him to 
remain in bed till Mr. Farquhar, who w^as ex- 
pected at eleven, should come. Till about that 
hour he spoke wdth great facility. Mr. Far- 
quhar came at the time appointed, and he was 
then visibly dying. When the valet de chamhre 
returned, after attending Mr. Farquhar out of 
the room, Mr. Gibbon said, jPourquoi est ce 
que vous me quUtezf* This was about half-past 
eleven. At twelve he drank some brandy and 
water from a teapot, and desired his favourite 
servant to stay with him. These were the last 
words he pronounced articulately. To the last 
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he preserved his senses ; and when he could no 
longer speak, his servant having asked a ques- 
tion, he made a sign to show that he imderstood 
him. He was quite tranquil, and did not stir; 
his eyes half shut. About a quarter before one 
he ceased to breathe. The valet de ckambre oh- 
served, that Mr. Gibbon did not at any time 
show the least sign of alarm or apprehension of 
death; and it does not appear that he ever 
thought himself ill danger, unless his desire to 
speak to Mr. Darell, may be considered in that 
light.” 

Other reports of Mr. Gibbon’s death were 
circulated at the time, but the above proceeds 
from an authority which cannot be doubted. 
The religious public was eager to know the last 
sentiments of Mr. Gibbon on the important 
point which constituted his grand defect ; but 
we find that there were no persons near him at 
his death to whom that was a matter of curiosity ; 
and it appears tliat he did not think his end ap- 
proaching until he became incapable of collect- 
ing or expressing bis thoughts. If he has, 
therefore, added one more to the number of in- 
fidels who have died in full possession of their 
incredulity, let it be remembered that as he saw 
no danger, he bad no room to display the mag- 
nanimity which has been ostentatiously ascribed 
to dying sceptics. 

Mr. Gibbon was a man of so much candour, 
or so incapable of disguise, that his real charac- 
ter may be justly appreciated from the Memoirs 
he has left behind him. He discloses his sen- 
timents there without the reserve he has put on 
his more laboured compositions, and has detailed 
his mental failings with an ingenuous minuteness 
which is seldom met with. He candidly confesses 
to the vanity of an author and the pride of a 
gentleman ; but it is W'ell known that it is the 
vanity of one of the first authors of modern 
times, and the pride of a gentleman of amiable 
manners and high accomplishments. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that his anxiety 
of fame sometimes obscured the lustre of his 
social qualities, parted him too widely from Ins 
brethren in literature, and led him to speak of 
his opponents with an arrogance, which, although 
uniformly characteristic of the cause he sup- 
ported, w'as yet unworthy of his general cast of 
character. His conversation is said to have 
been rich in various information, communicated 
in a calm and pleasant manner, yet his w'armest 
admirers do not give him the praise of excelling 
in conversation. He seldom brought his know- 
ledge forwards, and was more ambitious in com- 
pany to be thought a man of the world than a 
scholar. In parliament he never ventured to | 
speak, and this probably lessened his value in 
the eyes of an administration, that required the 
frequent and ready support of eloquence. 

But although he has disclosed much of his 
character in his Memoirs, there are some points 
left unexplained, about which it would be im- 
portant to be better informed. He appears to 
be anxious to exhibit the peculiarities of his 
temper, and the petty habits of his life, and he 
has given such ample details of the progress of 
his studies, from the first casual perusal of a 
book, to the completion of his history, as no 
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I scholar can peruse without interest and admir- 
I ation. But he has not told us much of the pro- 
I gress of opinions in his mind. His conversion 
I to popery is a boyish whim which can never be 
contemplated in the grave light in which he has 
represented it. His return to protestantism is 
related with more brevity and obscurity. What 
passed in his mind during his first years of 
maturity, we know not ; but on the publication 
of his History, we find him an implacable enemy 
to Christianity, without the pretence of a quarrel, 
or any previous declaration of hostilities. It 
has been justly remarked by Professor Person, 
that he often makes where he cannot readily 
find an occasion to insult our religion, w^hich he 
hates so cordially, that he might seem to revenge 
some personal injury.” But by what train of 
reading, or interchange of sentiments, he ac- 
quired this inveteracy, he has not thought pro- 
per to inform us. Left to conjecture, it is not 
unreasonable for us to suppose, that his intimacy 
with the French writers on the side of infidelity, 
and particularly with Helvetius, and the corre- 
spondence he carried on with Flume, to whom he 
looked up with the I'everence of a pupil, induced 
him to think that the more he departed from the 
Christian belief, the nearer he approached to the 
perfection of the philosopliical character. 

As a historian, the universal acknowledg- 
ment of the literary world has placed him in the 
very highest rank ; and in that rank, had his 
taste been equal to his knowledge, if his vast 
powers of intellect could have descended to sim- 
plicity of narrative, he would have stood with- 
out a rival. But in all the varied charms of 
an interesting and pathetic detail, and perhaps 
in the more important article of fidelity, he is 
certainly inferior to Robertson, as much as he 
excels that writer in extent of knowledge, and 
in the comprehensive grasp of a penetrating 
mind. If he is likewise superior to Hume in 
these respects, he falls short of what he has him- 
self so admirably characterised as the careless 
inimitable beauties ” of that writer, Hume told 
him very candidly and justly, that his study of 
the French writers led him into a style more 
poetical and figurative, and more highly coloured 
than our language seems to admit of in histori- 
cal composition. We find, in his correspond- 
ence, that during his first residence abroad, he 
had almost entirely lost liis native language, and 
although he recovered it afterwards, during the 
twenty years he passed in England, yet his read- 
ing was so much confined to French autliors, 
that when he attempted English composition, 
he every where discovered the turns of thought 
and expression by which his mind was imbued. 
It has been asserted that his style has the ap- 
pearance of labour, yet I know not how to re- 
concile much effort with his declaration that the 
copy sent to the press was the only one he ever 
wrote. His labour might be bestowed in re- 
volving the subject in his mind, and as his me- 
mory was great, he might commit it to paper, 
without the necessity of addition or correction. 
By whatever means, he soon formed a style 
peculiar to himself, a mixture of dignity and 
levity, which, although difiScult at first, probably 
became easy by practice, and even habitual, for 
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his Memoirs are written in, the exact manner of 
his History, and the most trivial events of his 
life are related in the same stately periods with 
which he embellishes the lives of heroes, and the 
fate of empires. His epistolary correspondence 
is in general more free from stiffness, and occa- 
sionally assumes the gaiety and familiarity suited 
to this species of composition. But it is unim- 
cessary to dwell on the merits of an author who 
has been criticised in so many writings of recent 
date, or to add or diminish the reputation of^a 
work which, with all its defects, must ever be 
considered as one of tlie proudest triumphs of 
English literature. 

In 1796, Mr. Gibbon’s steady fnend, Lord i 
Sheffield, published, in two volumes quarto, his ! 

<< Miscellaneous Works,” with those « Memoirs 

composed by himself, to which we have so often 
referred. This publication contains likewise a 
large collection of letters written by or to Mr. 
Gibbon: abstracts of the books he read, with 
reflections ; extracts from the journal of his 
studies; a collection of his remarks, and de- 
tached pieces on different subjects ; outhn^ oi 
his History of the World ; a repubHcation of his 
JEssai sur V Etude t Critical Observations on *e 
Design of the Sixth Book of the ^neid j a dis- 
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sertation on the subject of I’Homrae au Masque 
de For ; Mdmoire Justicatif pour servir de 
ponse a la Cour de France; ins Vindbcalion of 
his History; Antiquities of the House of 
Brunswick ; and an Address to the Public,^ on 
the subject of a complete edition of our ancient 
historians. In 1815, a third volume of ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous Works” was published by Lord 
Sheffield, containing many eurious articles, but, 
upon the whole, less interesting than the former. 

Of these miscellanies, his J ournal, Abstracts, 
and Remarks, are the most important and 
curious in a literary point of view. 1 hey con- 
tain much valuable criticism, and exhibit such a 
plan of industry as perhaps few men have ever 
pursued with equal ardour. His labours ap- 
proach to what we read of the indefatigable 
scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; and they may instruct scholai's of all 
ages, and especially those who rely on the powers 
of genius only, that no station of permanent 
eminence can be reached without labour, and 
that the indolence and waste of time in which 
the sons of ardour and imagination indulge, 
« will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, 
and genius contemptible.” 


It is not my intention to detain the reader by 
expatiating on the variety, or the importance of 
the subject, which I have undertaken to treat ; 
since the merit of the choice w'ould serve to 
render the weakness of the execution still more 
apparent, and still less excusable. But as I 
have presumed to day before the Public a first 
volume only 1 of the History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, it will perhaps 
be expected that I should explain, in a few 
words, the nature and linaits of my general 
plan. 

Die memorable series of revolutions, which, 
in the course of about thirteen centuries, gra- 
dually undermined, and at length destroyed, the 
solid fabric of human greatness, may, with some 
proi>riety, be divided into the tliree following 
periods; 

I. The first of these periods may be traced 
from the age of Trajan and the Antonines, when 
the Roman monarchy, having attained its full 
strength and maturity, began to verge towards 
its decline j and will extend to the subversion 
of the Western Empire, by the barbarians of 
Germany and Scythia, the rude ancestors of 
the most polished nations of modern Europe. 
This extraordinary revolution, which subjected 
Rome to the power of a Gothic conqueror, was 
completed about the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

II. The second period of the Decline and 
Fall of Rome, may be supposed to commence 
with the reign of Justinian, who by his laws, 
as well as by liis victories, restored a transient 
splendour to the Eastern Empire. It will com- 
prehend the invasion of Italy by the Lombards ; 
the conquest of the Asiatic and African pro- 
vinces by the Arabs, who embraced the religion 
of Mahomet ; the revolt of the Roman people 
against the feeble princes of Constantinople ; and 
the elevation of Charlemagne, who, in the year 
eight hundred, established the second, or Ger- 
man Empire of the West. 

III. The last and longest of these periods 
includes about six centuries and a half ; from the 
revival of the Western Empii'e, till the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, and the extinc- 
tion of a degenerate race of princes, who con- 
tinued to assume the titles of Caesar and Augus- 
tus, after their dominions* were contracted to the 
limits of a single city ; in which the language, 
as well as manners, of the ancient Romans, had 
been long since forgotten. The writer who 
should undertake to relate the events of this 
period, would find himself obliged to enter into 
the general history of the Crusades, as far as they 
contributed to the ruin of the Greek Empire ; 
and he would scarcely be able to restrain his 
curiosity from making some enquiry into the 

X The first Tolwrae of the quartOj •which is now contained in the two 

volumes of the octavo edition. 

2 The Author, as it frequently happens, took an inafXequfite measure 
of hifl growing work. The remainder of the first period has filled Uvo 


State of the city of Rome, during the darkness 
and confusion of the middle ages. 

As I have ventured, perhaps too hastiiy, to 
commit to the press, a work, which, in every 
sense of the word, deserves the epithet of imper- 
fect, I consider myself as contracthxg an engage- 
ment to finish, most probably in a second 
volume % the first of these memorable periods ; 
and to deliver to the Public, the complete His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of Rome, from the 
age of the Antonines, to the subversion of the 
Western Empire. With regard to the subse- 
quent periods, though I may entertain some 
hopes, I dare not presume to give any assurances. 
The execution of the extensive plan which I 
have described, would connect the ancient and 
modern history of the World : but it would re- 
quire many years of health, of leisure, and of 
perseverance. 

Bentinck-Street, 

February 1. 1776. 

P. 5', The entire History, which is now pub- 
lished, of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire in tlie West, abundantly discharges my 
engagements with the Public. Perhaps their 
favourable opinion may encourage me to pro- 
secute a work, which, however laborious it may 
seem, is the most agreeable occupation of my 
leisure hours. 

Bentinck-Street, 

March 1. 1781. 


An Author easily persuades himself that the 
public opinion is still favourable to his labours ; 
and I have now embraced the serious resolution 
of proceeding to the last period of my original 
design, and of the Roman Empire, the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks, in the year one 
thousand four hundred and fifty-three. The 
most patient Reader, who computes that three 
ponderous 3 volumes have been already employed 
on the events of four centuries, may, perhaps, 
be alarmed at the long prospect of nine hundred 
years. But it is not my intention to expatiate 
with the same minuteness on the whole series 
of the Byzantine history. At our entrance 
into this period, the reign of Justinian, and the 
conquests of the Mahometans, will deserve and 
detain our attention, and the last age of Con- 
stantinople (the Crusades and the Turks) is con- 
nected with the revolutions of Modern Europe. 
From the seventh to the eleventh century, the 
obscure interval will be supplied by a concise 
nan-ative of such facts, as may still appear either 
interesting or important. 

Bentwck-Street, 

March 1. 178^ 

■volume# In quattoj being the third, fourth, fifth, and volumes of 

the octavo edition, 

3 The first six volumeti of the octavo edition. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE FIRST OCTAVO EDITION. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire is now delivered to the Public 
in a more convenient form. Some alterations 
and improvements had presented themselves to 
my mind, but I was unwilling to injure or ojffend 
the purchasers of the preceding editions. The 
accuracy of the Corrector of the Press has been 


already tried and approved ; and, perhaps, I may 
stand excused, if, amidst the avocations ot a busy 
winter, I have preferred the pleasures of com- 
position and study, to the minute diligence of 
revising a former publication. 

Bentinck-Steeet, 

April 20. 178a 


Diligence and accuracy are the only merits 
which an historical writer may ascribe to him- 
self; if any merit indeed can be assumed from 
the performance of an indispensable duty. I 
may therefore be allowed to say, that I have 
carefully examined all the original materials that 
could illustrate the subject which I had under- 
taken to treat. Should 1 ever complete the 
extensive design which has been sketched out 
in the Preface, I might perhaps conclude it 
with a critical account of the authors consulted 
during the progress of the whole work ; and 
however such an attempt might incur the cen- 
sure of ostentation, I am persuaded that it 
would be susceptible of entertainment, as well 
as information. 

At present I shall content myself with a 


single observation. The biographers, who, un 
der the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, 
composed, or rather compiled, the lives of the 
Emperors, from Hadrian to the sons of Cairns, 
are usually mentioned under the names of iEHus 
Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, AElius Lam- 
pridius, Vulcatius Gallicanus, Trebellius Pollio, 
and Flavius Vopiscus. But there is so much 
perplexity in the titles of the MSS, ; and so 
many disputes have arisen among the critics (see 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin. 1. iii, c. 6.) concern- 
ing their number, their names, and their respec- 
tive property; that for the most part I have 
quoted them without distinction, under the 
general and well known title of the Augustan 
History, 


PREFACE 


TO 

THE FOURTH VOLUME, 


I NOW discliargG my proraise, and complete 
my design, of %vnting the Hislory of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, both in the 
West and the East. The whole period extends 
from the age of Trajan and the Antonines, to 
the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet the 
Second ; and includes a review of tlie Crusades, 
and the state of Rome during the middle ages. 
Since the publication of the first ^ volume, 
twelve years have elapsed ; twelve years, accord- 
ing to my wish, *‘of health, of leisure, and of 
perseverance.’* I may now congratulate my 
deliverance from a long and laborious service, 
and my satisfaction will he ])iire and perfect, if 
the public favour should be extended to the con- 
clusion of my x^'ork. 

It was my first intention to have collected, 
under one view, the numerous authors, of every 
age and language, from livhom I have derived 
tlie materials of this Iiistory: and I am still 
convinced that the apparent ostentation w’onld 
be more than compensated by real use. If I 
have renounced this idea, if I have declined an 
undertaking which had obtained the approbation 
of a master-artist, 2 my excuse may be found in 
the extreme diiliculty of assigning a proper 
measure to such a catalogue. A naked list of 
names and editions would not be satisfactory 
either to myself or my readers: the characters 
of the principal Authors of the Roman and 
Byzantine History have been occasionally con- 
nected with the events which they describe; a 
more copious and critical enquiry might indeed 
deserve, but it vi'ould demand, an elaborate 
volume, which might swell by degrees into a 
general library of historical writers. For the 
present I shall content myself with renewing 
my serious protestation, that I have always en- 
deavoured to dra\v from the fountain-head ; .that 
my curiosity, as w'ell as a sense of duty, has 
always urged me to study the originals; and 
that, if they have sometimes eluded my search, I 
have carefully marked the secondary evidence, 
on whose faith a passage or a fact were reduced 
to depend. 

I shall soon revisit the banks of the lake of 
Lausanne, a country which I have known and 
loved from my early youth. Under a mild 
government, amidst a beauteous landscape, in a 
life of leisure and independence, and among a 

1 Alluding to the quarto edition, in 'which size the ■work was ovl- 
ginally publiihod. 


people of easy and elegant manners, 1 have en- 
joyed, and may again hope to enjoy, the varied 
pleasures of retirement and society. But I 
shall ever glory in the name and character of an 
Englishman : I am proud of my birth in a free 
and enlightened country; and the approbation 
of that country is the best and most honourable 
reward of ray labours. Were I ambitious of 
any other patron than the Pu{>lic, I wmuld in- 
scribe this work to a Statesman, who, in a long, 
a stormy, and at length an unfortunate admini- 
stration, had many political opponents, almost 
without a personal enemy; who has retained, 
in his fall from power, many faithful and disin- 
terested friends ; and wlio, under the pressure 
of severe infirmity, enjoys the lively vigour of 
his mind, and the felicity of his incomparable 
temper. Lord North: will permit me to ex- 
press the feelings of friendsliip in the language 
of truth : but even truth and friendship should 
be silent, if he still dispensed the favours of the 
crown. 

In a remote solitude, vanity may still whisper 
in my ear, that my readers, perhaps, may en- 
quire, whether, in the conclusion of the present 
work, I am now taking an everlasting farewell. 
They shall hear all that I know myself, all that 
1 could reveal to the most intimate friend. The 
motives of action or silence are now equally 
balanced; nor can I pronounce in my most 
secret thoughts, on wliich side the scale will pre- 
ponderate* 1 cannot dissemble that six ample 
quartos must have tried, and may have exhausted, 
the indulgence of the Public ; that, in the re- 
petition of similar attempts, a successful author 
has much more to lose than he can hope to 
gain ; that I am now descending into the vale 
of years ; and that the most respectable of my 
countrymen, the men. whom I aspire to imitate, 
have resigned the pen of history about the same 
period of their lives. Yet I consider that the 
annals of ancient and modern times may afford 
many rich and interesting subjects ; that I am 
still possessed of health and leisure ; that by the 
practice of writing, some skill and facility must 
be acquired ; and that, in the ardent pursuit of 
truth and knowledge, I am not conscious of 
decay. To an active mind, indolence is more 
painful than labour; and the first months of 
my liberty will be occupied and amused in the 

2 See Dr. Robertson’s Preface to Ins History of America* 


excursions of curiosity and taste. By sucli 
temptations, I have been sometimes seduced 
fj-om the rigid duty even of a pleasing and vo- 
luntary tusk : but my time will now be my own ; 
and in the use or abuse of independence, I shall 
no longer fear my own reproaches or those of 
my friends. I am fairly entitled to a year of 
jubilee ; next summer and the following winter 
will rapidly pass away; and experience only 
can determine wdiether I shall still prefer the 
freedom and variety of study to the design and 
composition of a regular work, which animates, 
•while it confines, the daily application of the 
Author. Caprice and accident may influence 
my choice; but the dexterity of self-love will 
contrive to applaud either active industry, or 
philosophic repose. 

Downixc-Street- 
May 1.1788. 


P. S. I shall embrace this opportunity of in- 
troducing tw'O verbal remarks, wliich have not 
conveniently offered themselves to my notice. 
1. As often as I use the definition of heyojid 
the Alps, the Rhine, the Danube, &c. I gene- 
rally suppose myself at Rome, and afterwards at 
Constantinope ; without observing whether this 
relative geography may agree with the local, 
but variable, situation of the reader, or the his- 
torian* 2. In proper names of foreign, and 
especially of Oriental origin, it should be always 
our aim to express in our English version, a 
faithful copy of the original. But this rule, 


winch is founded on a just regard to uniformity 
and truth, must often be relaxed ; and the ex- 
ceptions will be limited or enlarged by the cuk- 
tom of the language and the taste of the inter- 
preter. Our alphabets may be often defective; 
a harsh sound, an uncouth spelling, miglit 
offend the ear or the eye of our countrymen : 
and some words, notoriously corrupt, are fixed, 
and, as it were, naturalised in the vulgar tongue. 
The prophet Mahmimed can no longer be 
stripped of the famous, though improper, ap- 
pellation of Mahomet ; the wcil-known cities of 
Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo, would almost be 
lost in the strange descriptions of Halah^ De~ 
mashk, and Al Cahim : the titles and offices of 
the Ottoman empire are fashioned by the prac- 
tice of throe hundred years ; and we are pleased 
to blend the three Chinese monosyllables Con-- 
fd-tzeCf in the respectable name of Confucius, 
or even to adopt the Portuguese corruption of 
Mandarin. But I would vary tlie use of Zo- 
roaster and Zerdusht, as I drew my information 
from Greece or Persia: since our connection 
•with India, the genuine Timour is restored to 
the throne of Tamerlane; our most correct 
waiters have retrenched the Alf tlie superfluous 
article, from the Koran ; and wo escape an am- 
biguous termination, by adopting Moslem instead 
of Blussulman, in the plural number. In these, 
and in a thousand examples, the sliades of dis- 
tinction ai'c often minute ; and I can feel, where 
I cannot explain, the motives of my choice. 

At tho end of the History, the reader will find a (lenenil Iiidos 
to the whole Work, wliieh has beeti drawn uj) by a person tie* 
quently employed iu works of tins nature. 
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CHAR I. 

27 w Extent mid Military Eorce of the Empire in 
the Age of the Jhitonines* 

In the second century of the Chris- 
Introauction. tiaiia^ra, the empire ofliome Compre- 
hended the fairest part of the earth, and the most 
civilised portion of mankind. The frontiers of 
that extensive monarchy were guarded by ancient 
renown and disciplined valour. The gentle, but 
powerful, influence of laws and manners had 
gradually cemented the union of the provinces. 
Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused 
the advanteges of wealth and luxuiy. The 
image of a free constitution was preserved with 
decent reverence ; the Roman senate appeared 
to possess the sovereign authority, and devolved 
on the emperors all the executive powers of go- 
A.i» 98-180 ^< 2 rnment. During a happy period 
‘ ‘ ” * of more than fourscore years, the 

public administration was conducted by the vir- 
tues and abilities of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the two Antonines. It is the design of this, and 
of the two succeeding chapters, to describe the 
prosperous condition of their empire ; and after- 
wards, from the death of Marcus Antoninus, to 
deduce tire most important circumstances of its 
decline and fall ; a revolution which will ever be 
remembered, and is still felt by the nations of 
the earth. 

Moderation of The principal conquests of the 
Augustus, itomans were achieved under the 
republic ; and the emperors, for the most part, 
were satisfied with preserving those dominions 
which had been acquired by the policy of the 
senate, the active emulation of the consuls, and 
the martial enthusiasm of the people. The seven 
first centuries were filled with a rapid succession 
of triumphs ; but it was reserved for Augustus 
to relinquish the ambitious design of subduing ^ 
the whole earth, and to introduce a spirit of 
moderation into the public councils. Inclined 
to peace by his temper and situation, it was easy 
for him to discover that Rome, in her pre^nt 
exalted situation, had much less to hope than to 
fear from the chance of arms ; and that, in the 

l Dion Cassius (i. liv. p. 736-)> with the annotations of Reymar, 
•who. has collected all that Homan vanity has left upon the subject. 
The marble of Ancyra, on •which Augustus recorded his own ex- 

8 loits, asserts that Aa compelled the ParihUms to restore the ensigns of 
rassus. 

a Strabo {1. xin. p- 7800, Pliny the elder <Hist. Natur. 1. vi. c. 32. 
35.', and Dicm Cassius (1. liij. p. 723. and 1. Hv. p. 7540, have Irft us 
very curious details concerning these wars. The Romans made them- 
selves masters of Marlaba. or Merab, acily of Arabia Felix, well knoivn 
to the Orientals (see Abulfeda and the Nubian geography, p. 32.) Tliey 


I prosecution of remote wars, the undertaking 
became every day more difflciilt, the event more 
doubtful, and the possession more precarious, 
and less beneficial. The experience of Augustus 
added weight to these salutary reflections, and 
eflectually convinced him that, by the prudent 
vigour of his counsels, it would be easy to secure 
every concession which the safety or the dignity 
of Rome might require from the most formidable 
barbarians. Instead of exposing his person and 
his legions to the arrows of the Parthians, he 
obtained, by an honourable treaty, the restitution 
of the standards and prisoners which had been 
taken in the defeat of Crassus. ^ 

His generals, in the early part of his reign, 
attempted the reduction of iEthiopia and Arabia 
Felix. They marched near a thousand miles 
to the south of the tropic ; but the heat of the 
climate soon repelled the invaders, and protect- 
ed the umvarlike natives of those sequestered 
regions.*^ The northern countries of Europe 
scarcely deserved the expense and labour of con- 
quest. The forests and morasses of Germany 
were filled with a hardy race of barbarians, who 
despised life when it was sepai*atedfrom freedom ; 
and though, on the first attack, they seemed to 
yield to the weight of the Roman power, they 
soon, by a signal act of despair, regained their 
independence, and reminded Augustus of the 
vicissitude of fortune. 3 On the deatli of that 
emperor, his testament w^as publicly read in tlie 
senate. He bequeathed, as a valuable legacy to 
his successors, the advice of confining the empire 
within those limits which Nature seemed to have 
placed as its permanent bulwarksand boundaries ; 
on the west the Atlantic ocean ; the Rhine and 
Danube on the north; the Euphrates on the 
east ; and towards the south, the sandy deserts 
of Arabia and Africa. ^ 

Happily for the repose of man- irnitnietUy hia 
kind, the moderate system recom- successors, 
mended by the wisdom of Augustus was adopted 
by the fears and vices of his immediate successors. 
Engaged in the pursuit of pleasure, or in the 
exercise of tyranny, the first Csesars seldom 
showed themselves to the armies, or to the pro- 

•were arrived within three days' jotirney of tlie Spice country-, the rfth 
obj^ of their invasion. 

3 JBy the slaughter of Varus and his tlwee legirnn. See the first 
hook of the Annais of Tacitus. Sueton. in August, c. '23. and Velleius 
Paterculus, l.il. c. 117, &c. Augustus did not receive the melan- 
choly news vsrith all the temper and firmness that might have been 
expected &ont his character. 

4 Tacit. Anna!. Uii, Dion Casshis, l.Ivi. p. 833. and the speech of 
Augustus hinA%If, in Julian’s Caisars. It rtK-eives great light from the 
learned notes of his French translator, M, hpanheim. 
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Vinces ; nor were they disposed to suffer that 
those triumphs, which tJieir indolence neglected, 
sliould be usurped by the conduct and valour of 
their lieutenants. The military fame of a subject 
was considered as an insolent invasion of the 
Imperial prerogative ; and it became the duty, 
as well as interest of every Roman general, to 
guard the frontiers intrusted to his care, without 
aspiring to eoncjiiests which might have proved 
no less fatal to himself than to tlie vanquished 
barbarians.^ 

^ The only accession which the 

Connwest of Un- _ . - j j • 

tain was the first Roman empire received, during 
exception to it. ceiitury of the Christian 

mra, was the province of Britain. In this 
single instance tlie successors of Caesar and 
Augustus were persuaded to follow the ex- 
ample of the former, rather than the precept of 
the latter. The proximity of its situation to 
the coast of Gaul seemed to invite their arms ; 
the pleasing, though doubtful intelligence of a 
pearl fishery, attracted their avarice ; ^ and as 
Britain was viewed in the light of a distinct 
and insulated world, the conquest scarcely 
formed any exception to the general system of 
continental measures. After a wai* of about 
forty years, undertaken by the most stupid, 7 
maintained by the most dissolute, and terminated 
by the most timid of all the emperors, the far 
greater part of the island submitted to the 
Roman yoke.s The various tribes of Britons 
possessed valour without conduct, and the love 
of freedom without the spirit of union. They 
took lif) arms with savage fierceness ; they laid 
them down, or turned them against each other, 
with wild inconstancy ; and while they fought 
.'iingly, they were successively subdued. Neither 
the fortitude of Caractacus, nor the despair of 
Boadicea, nor the fanaticism of the Druids, 
could avert the slavery of their country, or resist 
the steady progress of the Imperial generals, who 
maintained the national glory, w'heu the tlirone 
was disgi*aced by the weakest, or the most vicious 
of mankind. At the very time when Domitian, 
confined to his palace, felt the terrors which he 
.inspired, his legions, under the command of 
the virtuous Agricola, defeated the collected 
force of the Caledonians at the foot of the Gram- 
pian hills j and bis fleets, venturing to explore 
an unknown and dangerous narigation, dis- 
played the Roman arms round every part of the 
island. The conquest of Britain was considered 
as already achieved ; and it was the design of 
Agricola to complete and ensure his success by 
the easy reduction of Ireland, for which, in his 
opinion, one legion and a few auxiliaries were 
sufficient. 9 The western isle might be improved 

5 Germanicus, Suetonius Patilinus, anti Agticola, were checked 
and recalled in tlie course of their victories, Corbulo ivas put to deaf h. 

merit, as it Is admirably expressed by Tacitus, was, in the 
xtriotest sense of the word, mpertUotia 

6 Caesar himself conceals that ignoble motive; but it is mentioned 
by Suetemius, c. 47. 'Che British pearls proved, however, of little 
voltie, on account of their dark and livid colour. Tacitus observes, 
with waison Ihi Agricola, c. 12.), that it was an inherent defect. 
**■ Ego feciliBs cretuderim, naturam margaritis deesse quaxn nobis 
•* hvaxitiiwo, ** 

7 Claudius, Nero, and Doraitian. A hope Is expressed by Pom- 
potnitis 1. iii- c. 6. (he wrote under Claudius), that* by the suc- 
cess of the lUjman arms, the island and its savage inhabitants would 
soon be better known. It » amusing enough to peruse such passages 
in the midst of Xiondon. 

8 See the admirable abridgment given by Tadtus, in the, life of 
jigrioola, and copiously, thoi^h perhaps notoom^et^j, illastratfid by 
our own antiquarians, Camden and Horsley. 


into a valuable possession, and the Britons 
would wear their chains with the less reluctance, 
if the prospect and example of freedom were on 
every side removed from before their eyes. 

But the superior merit of Agricola soon occa- 
sioned his removal from the government of 
Britain ; and for ever disappointed this rational, 
though extensive scheme of conquest Before 
his departure, the prudent general liad provitled 
far security, as well as for dominion. He had 
observed, that the island is almost divided into 
two unequal parts by the opposite gulfs, or, as 
they arc now called, the Friths of ScutlaiuL 
Across the narrow interval of about forty miles 
he had drawn a line of military stations, which 
was afterwards fortified in the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius, by a turf rampart erected on found- 
ations of stone. '•0 This wall of Antoninus, at a 
small distance beyond the modern cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, was fixed as the limit 
of the Roman province. The native Caledo- 
nians preserved in the northern extremity of the 
island their wild independence, for which they 
were not less indebted to their poverty than to 
their valour. Their incursions w^ere frequently 
reptdled and chastised ; but their country was 
never subdued. The masters of the fairest 
and most wealthy climates of the globe turned 
wdth contempt from gloomy hills assailed by the 
winter tempest, from lakes concealed in a blue 
mist, .and from cold and lonely heaths, over 
which the deer of the forest were chased by a 
troop of naked barbarians. 

Such was the state of the Roman of 

frontiers, and such the maxims of haiia; ihe so- 
Imperial policy, from the death of exoeiit.on. 
Augustus to the accession of Trajan. That 
virtuous and active prince had received the 
education of a soldier, and possessed the talents 
of a general. 13 The peaceful system of his pre- 
decessors was interrupted by scenes of war and 
conquest ; and the legions, after a long interval, 
beheld a militaiy emperor at their liead. The 
first exploits of Trajan were against the Daci- 
ans, the most warlike of men, wdio dwelt beyond 
the Danube, and who, during the reign of Do- 
mitian, had insulted with impunity the majesty 
of Rome.i'i To the strength and fierceness of 
barbarians, they added a contempt for life, wliich 
was derived from a w'arm persuasion of the im- 
mortality and transmigration of the soul. De- 
cebalus, the Dacian king, approved himself a 
rival not unworthy of Trajan; nor did he 
despair of his own and the public fortune till, 
by the confession of his enemies, be had ex- 
hausted every resource both of valour and 
policy. iG This memorable war, -with a very 

9 The Irish writers, jealous of their national honour, are extremely 
provoked on this occasion, both with Taeiius and with Af^ricnla. 

10 Hee Horsley's Britannia Romana, h i. c. 10. 


„ j tt'stimony c 

a Roman province of V'espasiana to the north of the wall, that inde- 
pendence would tx? reduced within very narrow limits. 

12 SeeAppiaii (in I'rfxrm.) and the uniform imajtery of Oislan’s 
Toeins, winch, according to every hypothesis, were composet* bv a 
native Caledonian. 

IS See riiny’s Paneftyrlc, which seems founded on facts. 

14 Dion Cassius, 1, Ixvii, 

15 Herodotus, i.iv. c. 91. Julian in the Cicsars, with Spanh.eUn’s 
ol>servafions. 

26 Piin. lipist. viii 9. 
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short suspension of hostilities, lasted five years; 
and as the emperor could exert, without con- 
trol, the whole force of the state, it was ter- 
minated by an absolute submission of the bar- 
barians. ^7 The new province of Dacia, which 
formed a second exception to the precept of 
Augustus, was about thirteen, hundred miles in 
circumference. Its natural boundaries were 
the Niester, the Teyss or Tibiscus, the Low’er 
Danube, and the Euxlne Sea. The vestiges of 
a military road may still be traced from the 
banks of the Danube to the neighbourhood of 
Bender, a place famous in modern history, and 
the actual frontier of the Turkish and Russian 

.empires. tS; „ 

« , - Traian was ambitious of fame; 

Trajan in the and as long as mankind shall con- 
tinue to bestow more liberal ap- 
plause on their destroyers than on their bene- 
factors, the tliirst of military glory will ever be 
the vice of the most exalted characters. The 
praises of Alexander, transmitted by a succession 
of poets and historians, had kindled a dangerous 
emulation in the mind of Trajan, Like him 
the Roman emperor undertook an expedition 
against the nations of the east, but he lamented 
with a sigh, that his advanced age scarcely left 
him any liopes of equalling the renown of the 
son of Philip. '9 Yet the success of Trajan, 
however transient, was rapid and specious. The 
degenerate Parthians, broken by intestine dis- 
cord, fled before his arms. He descended the 
river Tigris in triumph, from the mountains of 
Armenia to the Persian Gulf. He enjoyed the 
honour of being the first, as he was the last, of 
the Roman generals, who ever navigated that 
remote sea. His fleets ravaged the coasts of 
Arabia ; and Trajan vainly flattered himself that 
he was approaching towards the confines of 
India. '^0 Every day the astonished senate re- 
ceived the intelligence of new names and new 
nations, that acknowledged his sway. They were 
infoi*med that the kings of Bosphorus, Colchos, 
Iberia, Albania, Osrhoeiie, and even the Par- 
thian monarch himself, had accepted their dia- 
dems from the hands of the emperor ; that the 
independent tribes of the Median and Carduchian 
hills had implored his protection ; and that the 
rich countries of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and 
Assyria, were reduced into the state of pro- 
vinces, But the death of Trajan soon clouded 
the splendid prospect ; and it was justly to be 
dreaded, that so many distant nations wmuld 
throw off the unaccustomed yoke, when they 
were no longer restrained by the powerful hand 
which had imposed it. 

Resigned by ancient tradition, that 

his successor when the Capitol was founded by 
^ one of the Roman kings, the god 

Terminus (who presided over boundaries, find 
was represented according to the fashion of that 

!7 Hion Cassius, 1. Ixviii. p. 112S. 1131. Jijlian in Caesarlbus* 
Etttropiu.?, viii. 2. 5. Aurelius Victor in Epitome. 

18 wee a Memoir of M. d'AnTille,on the Province of Dacia, in the 
Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xxrlii. p. •.144 — 4G8. 

19 Trajan’s senti.ments are represented in a very just and lively 
manner in the Ctesars of Julian. 

SO Eutropius and Sextus Rufus have endeavoured to perpetuate the 
illusion. See a very sensibledixsertationof M. Freret in Uje Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p- 55, 

2il Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii. ; and the abhrevistora. 

SS Ovid, Fast, 1. ii. ver. 667. See Livy and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, under the reign of Tarqain. 


age by a large stone,) alone, among all the in- 
ferior deities, refused to jneld his place to Jupiter 
himself. A favourable inference was drawn 
from his obstinacy, which was inter|i reted by tlie 
augurs as a sure presage that the boundaries of 
the Roman power would never recede, Dur- 
ing many ages, the prediction, as it is usual, con- 
tributed to its own accomplishment. But though 
Terminus had resisted the majesty of Jupiter, 
he submitted to the authority of the emperor 
Hadrian.^5 The resignation of all the eastern 
conquests of Trajan was the first measure of his 
reign. He restored to the Parthians the election 
of an independent sovereign, withdrew the Roman 
garrisons from the provinces of Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, and Assyria ; and, in compliance with 
the precept of Augustus, once more establi.shed 
the Euphrates as the frontier of the empire. *4 
Censure, which arraigns the public actions and 
the private motives of princes, has ascribed to 
envy, a conduct which might be attributed to 
the prudence and moderation of Hadrian. The 
various character of that emperor, capable, by 
turns, of the meanest and the most generous 
sentiments, may afford some colour to the sus- 
picion, It was, however, scarcely in his power 
to place the superiority of his predecessor in a 
more conspicuous light, than by thus confessing 
himself unequal to the task of defending the 
conquests of Trajan. 

The martial and ambitious spirit contrast of 
of Traian formed a very singular Hadrian and 
contrast with the moderation of ms ^ 
successor. The restless activity of Hadrian was 
not less remarkable, when compared with the 
gentle repose of Antoninus Pius. The life of 
the former was almost a perpetual journey ; and 
as he possessed the various talents of the soldier, 
the statesman, and the scholar, he gratified his 
curiosity in the discharge of his duty. Careless 
of the difference of seasons and of climates, he 
marched on foot, and bare-headed, over the snows 
of Caledonia, and the sultry plains of the Upper 
Egypt ; nor was there a province of the empires 
which," in the course of his reign, was not 
honoured with the presence of the monarch.* * 
But the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius was 
spent in the bosom of Italy ; and, during the 
twenty-three years that he directed the public 
administration, the longest journeys of that ami- 
able prince extended no farther than from his 
palace in Rome, to the retirement of his Lanu- 
vian villa. 

Notwithstanding this difference in 
their personal conduct, the general 
system of Augustus was equally 
adopted and uniformly pursued by 
Hadrian and by the two Antonines. They per- 
sisted in the design of maintaining the dignity 
of the empire, without attempting to enlarge its 
limits. By every honourable expedient they 

23 St. Augustin is highly ddightcd ■with the ]iroof of the we^k 
ness of Terminus, and the vanity of the augurs. See De Civitate 
I>ei,-iv.’29. 

24 See the Augustan History, p. 5. Jerome's Chronicle, and all the 

a pltomisers. It is somewhat surprising, that this roemorable event 
tould be omitted by Dion, or rather by Xiphilin. 


26 Dion, t, Ixix. p. 115S. Hist. August, p* 6. S. If all our hi-sto- 
■ " ’ inscriptions, and other monuments, would be 


, cxs. p. 11 

riftns wete lost, medals, , , _ 

sufScient to record the travels of Hadrian. 

26 See the Augustan History and the Epitomes, 
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invlteil the fnendship of the barbarians ; and en- 
deavouretl to convince mankind, that the Roman 
power, raised above the tem})tation of conquest, 
was actuated only by the love of order and jus- 
tice, During a long period of forty-three years 
tlieir virtuous labours were crowned with suc- 
cess; and if we except a few slight hostilities 
that served to exercise the legions of the frontier, 
the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius oiler 
the fair prospect of universal peace. ‘^7 The 
Roman name was revered among the most re- 
mote nations of the earth. The fiercest barba- 
rians frequently submitted their differences to 
the arbitration of the emperor ; and we are in- 
formed by a contemporary historian, that lie had 
seen ambassadors who were refused the honour 
which they came to solicit, of being admitted 
into the rank of sabjects.-® 

terror of the Roman arms 
of Marcus added weight and cligiuty to the 

Amomiius. itioderation of the emperors. They 

preserved peace by a constant preparation for 
war; and while justice regulated their conduct, 
they announced to the nations on their confines, 
that they were as little disposed to endure as to 
offer an injury. ‘ The military strength, which it 
had been sufficient for Hadrian and the elder 
Antoninus to display, was exerted against the 
Parthians and the Germans by the Emjicror 
Marcus. The hostilities of the liarbarians pro- 
voked the resentment of that philosophic mo- 
narch, and, in the prosecution of a just defence, 
Marcus and his generals obtained many signal 
victor]^, both on the Euphrates, and on the 
Danube. The military establishment of the 
Roman empire, which thus assured either its 
tranquillity or its success, will now become the 
proper and important object of our attention. 
Mint.., the purer ages of the common- 

went of the tto* wealth, tlic usc of arms was ro- 
man emperors. those ranks of Citizens 

who had a countiy to love, a property to defend, 
and some share in enacting those laws, which it 
was their interest, as well as duty, to maintain. 
But in proportion as the public freedom was 
lost in extent of conquest, war was gradually 
improved into an art, and degraded into a 
trade. 30 The legions diemseives, even at the 
time when they wTre recruited in the most 
distant provinces, were supposed to consist of 
Roman citizens. That distinction was generally 
considered, either as a legal qualification, or as 
a proper recompense for the soldier; but a 
more serious regard w^as paid to the essential 
merit of age, strength, and military stature. 3^ 
In all levies, a just preference was given to the 

27 We must, however, remember that in the time of Hadrian, a 
rebellion of the Jews ratred with relifiiows fiury, though only In a single 
province. Paitsanias (1. viii. c. 43 .) njentions two nece.ssarv and shc- 
re<tsi«l wars, conducted by the generals of Pius. Ist, Against the 
wanderina RI oors, wlio were dtiven into the solitudes of Atla.s, 2nd, 
Against the Brigantes of Britain, who had invaded the Koman pro- 
vince. Both these wars (with several other hostilities) are mentioned 
iu the AuEUstan History, p. 19. 

28 Apptan of Alexandria, in the preface to his History of the Ro- 
man wars. 

29 Dion, I. Ixxl. Hist. August, in Marco. The Parthian victories 
(Sfttve birth to a crowd of contennnible historians, whose memory has 
been rescued from oblivion, and exposed to ridicule, in a very lively 
piece of criticism of Ludan, 

The poorest rank of soUtiers possessed above fott? pounds ster- 
ling (Dionys,. Halicam. iv. 17,), a very high qualification at a time 
when money was so scarce, that an ounce of silver was equivalent to 
seventy pounds weight of Itrass. The pojtulnce* eatoluded by the 
ancieat constitution, were indiscriminately adnuttetl by Marius. See 
Sallust, de Bell. J ugurth. c. 9i , 


climates of the North over those of the South : 
the race of men born to the exercise of arms was 
sought for in the country rather than in cities ; 
and it was very reasonably iircsumed, that the 
hardy occupations of smiths, carpenters, and 
huntsmen, would sup])ly more vigour aiui reso- 
lution, than the seilentary trades wlileh are 
employed in the service of luxury. 3- A Tier 
every qualification of iiroperty iiad been laid 
aside, the armies of the Roman emperors were 
still commanded, for the most ])art, by otiicers of 
a liberal birth and education ; but the common 
soldiers, like the mercenary troops of modern 
Euroiye, Avere drawn from the meanest, and very 
frequently from the most proillgate, of mankind. 
That public virtue Avhieli among pi-t.i 
the ancients was denominated jia- 
triotism, is derived from a strong sense of our 
own interest in the preservation anti prosperity 
of the free government of Avliich wo are momheis. 
Such a sentiment, which had renderetl the legions 
of the republic almost iiivincilde, could make 
but a very feeble impression on the mercenary 
servants of a despotic prince ; ami it became 
necessary to supply that defect by other motfyes 
of a ddlercnt, but not less Ibrcible nature ; 
lionoiir and religion. The peasant, or mecijanic, 
imbibetl the useful prejudice that ho was ad- 
vanced to the more digniiied profession of arms, 
in which his rank and re})iitation Avoiild deiiend 
on his own valour; and that, although the 
prowess of a private soldier must ol'ten escape 
the notice t>f lame, his own behaviour iniglit 
sometimes confer glory or disgrace on the com- 
pany, the legion, or even the army, to whoso 
honours he was associated. On his first entrance 
into the service, an oath n^as administered to 
him, with every circumstance of solemnity- He 
promised never to desert his standard, to submit 
liis own w'ill to the commands of his leaders, 
and to sacrifice liis life for the safety of the 
emperor and the empire. 33 qiie attachment of 
the Roman troops to their standards Avas inspired 
by the united influence of religion and of honour. 
The golden eagle, which glittered in the front 
of the legion, was the object of their fondest 
devotion ; nor was it esteemed less impious, than 
it w'as ignominious, to abandon that sacred 
ensign in the hour of danger. 3**' These motives, 
wliich derived their strength from the imagin- 
ation, were enforced by fears and hopes of a 
more substantial kind. Regular pay, occasional 
donatives, and a stated recompense, after tlic 
appointed time of service, alleviated the hard- 
ships of the military life, 3-^ whilst, on the other 
hand, it M'as impossible for coAvardice or dis- 

31 Csc'.ar formed his leg’ on Alaiida of Oiuds and stratigors : but it 
was dniiiig tlie licence of civil war ; and after the viciori", he gave them 
tli'i freedom of (he city for tlidr reward. 

.*>2 See Vegetiusde Re lililitaii, 1. i. c. 2— 7. 

33 The oath of service and lidclity to the emperor was anmtally 
renewed i>y the trooiig on the Hrst of January. 

31 Tacitus calls the Roman eagies, Rellonim X)(Wi3. Thev were 
placed in a cha]a'l in the camp, and with the other deities teedved the 
religious worshij* of the trciojis. 

3fi See Gvonoviws de Ppcimia vetere, !. til. p. 120, &c. The Km- 
pcroi- Domitian raised the annual stipend of the legionaries to twelve 
pieces of gold, which, in his time, was etniivalont to alxmt ten nl 
oui guineas. 'This pay, somewhat higher than tmr own, had lutjn, 
and was afterwards, grnduidly iucrt-tiscd, according to the progress 
of wealth and military government. After twenty years’ service, 
tne veteran received three thousand denarii (aht)ut one hundred 
pounds sterling), or a proportionable allowance of land. The pay 
arid adv.nntages of the guards were, in general, about double those ot 
the legions. 
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D])edience to escape llie severest punishment. 
'Hjc centurions were authorised to chastise with 
blows, the generals had a right to punish with 
death, and it was an inflexible maxim of Roman 
discipline, that a good soldier should dread his 
officers far more than the enemy. From such 
laudable arts did the valour of the Imperial 
troops receive a degree of firmness and docility, 
unattainal>ie by the impetuous and irregular 
passions of barbarians. 

Exorcises Aiid yet so sensible were the Ro~ 
xeiuses. imperfection of valour 

wnthout skill and practice, that, in their language, 
the name of an army was borrowed from the word 
which signified exercise. 36 Military exercises 
'were the important and unremitted obj ect of their 
discipline. The recruits and young soldiers were 
constantly trained both in the morning and in the 
evening, nor was age or knowledge allowed to ex- 
cuse the veterans from the daily repetition of what 
they had completely learnt. Lnrge sheds were 
erected in the winter-quarters of the troops, that 
their useful labours might not receive any inter- 
ruption from' the most tempestuous weather; and 
it was carefully observed, that the arms destined 
to this imitation of war, should be of double the 
%veight which was required in real action.:*? It 
is not the purpose of this work to enter into any 
minute description of the Roman exercises. We 
shall only remark, that they comprehended what- 
ever could add strength to the body, activity to 
the limbs, or grace to the motions. The soldiers 
were diligently instructed to march, to lain, to 
leap, to swim, to carry heavy burdens, to handle 
every species of arms that was used either for 
offence or for defence, either in distant engage- 
ment or in a closer onset ; to form a variety of 
evolutions; and to move to the sound of flutes, 
in the Pyrrhic or martial dance. 33 In the midst 
of peace, the Roman troops familiarised them- 
selves with the practice of war ; and it is prettily 
remarked by an ancient historian who had fought 
against them, that the eftiision of blood was the 
only circumstance which distinguished a field of 
battle from a field of exercise. 39 It was^ the 
policy of the ablest generals, and even of the 
emperors themselves, to encourage these military 
studies by their presence and example ; and we 
are informed that Hadrian, as well as Irajan, 
frequently condescended to instruct the unex- 
perienced soldiers, to reward the diligent, and 
sometimes to dispute with them the prize of su- 
perior strength or dexterity. Under the reigns 
of those princes, the science of tactics was cul- 
tivated with success ; and as long as the empire 
retained any vigour, their milihiry instructions 
were respected as the most perfect model of 
Roman discipline. 

Nine centuries of war had gradually iiitro- 

SS rvcrritiis ah f.prrdtamJit,Vm-o tie Linfiua. I.alisia. 1. iv. Cicero 
iiiTiihCulan. l. ii. 37. There is room for a very work, 

wliii’h sl'.ouitl ’ay open the connection bet. teen the l.iiiguages and 
manners of nf.tions- 

37 1. Li. and the r-e.-.t of his fj’.ftt book. 

.38 Thu Cyrrluc dance i.s exu'Cinely well illustrated by M. le 
in tlie Ac.dtbme ties Jjv.i nptions, tom. xxxv. p. ‘20.^, &c. That 
Icaruetl acathmiician, in a series of memoirs, has coin cted all the psis- 
saeub of the ancients that relate to the itt,)inan legion. 

r/J Jo^el>h. de lieil. .hulaico, hiii. e, 5. We are indebted to tius 
for some verv curious detuibsof Roman discipline. 

'lU l*Hn. I'aiicgir. c. 13. Life of Hadrian, in the Augustan History. 

41 Hie an .-idtiurablo digression on the Honuui discii»Iine, m-tlie 
sixth look of lii» history. « 

4^ VeguUu.s de Re Militari. b ii. c. i, Coiisidurable pari of 


duced into the service many alter- Tbeiegions under 
ations and improvements, 'ilie ie- 
gions, as they are described by Polybius in 
the time of the Punic wars, diflered very mate- 
rially from those which achieved the victories of 
Caesar, or defended the monarchy of Hadrian 
and the Antonines. Tiie constitution of the 
Imperial legion may be described in a few 
words. 'i- The heavy-armed infantry, which com- 
posed its principal strength *^3^ was divided into 
ten cohorts and fifty-five companies, under the 
orders of a correspondent number of tribunes 
and centurions. The first cohort, wliich always 
claimed the post of honour and the custody of 
the eagle, was formed of eleven hundred and five 
soldiers, the most approved for valour and fidelity. 
The remaining nine cohorts consisted each of five 
hundred and fifty-five; and the whole body of 
legionary infantry amounted to six thousand one 
hundred* men. Their arms were 
uniform, and admirably adapted to 
the nature of the service : an open helmet, with 
a lofty crest ; a breast-plate, or coat of mail ; 
greaves on their legs, and an ample buckler on 
their left arm. The buckler was of an oblong 
and concave figure, four feet in length, and two 
and an half in breadth, framed of a light wood, 
covered with a bull’s hide, and strongly guarded 
with plates of bra.ss. Besides a lighter spear, 
the legionary soldier grasped in his right hand 
the formidable pilurth a ponderous javelin, whoso 
utmost length was about six feet, and which was 
terminated by a massy triangular point of steel of 
eighteen inches.^-^ This instrument wa^ indeed 
much inferior to our modern fire-arms ; since it 
was exhausted by a single discliai'ge, at the dis- 
tance of only ten or twelve paces ; yet when it 
was launched by a firm and skilful band, there 
was not any cavalry that durst venture within its 
reach, nor any shield or corslet that could sustain 
the impetuosity of its weight. As soon as the 
Roman had darted his pilum, he drew his sword, . 
and rushed forwards to close wdth the enemy. 
His sword %vas a short well-tempered Spanish 
blade, that carried a double edge, and was alike 
suited to the purpose of striking or of pushing; 
but the soldier was always instructed to preffir 
the latter use of his weapon, as his own body 
remained less exposed, whilst he inflicted a more 
dangerous w’ound on his adversary.'^^ Tb^ le- 
gion was usually drawn up eight deep ; and the 
regular distance of three feet was left betw-een 
the files as well as ranks.^® A body of troops 
habituated to preserve this open order, m a long 
front and a rapid charge, found themselves pre- 
pared to execute every disposition w'hich the 
circumstances of w^ar, or the skill of their leader, 
might suggest. The soldier possessed a free 
space for bis arms and motions, and sufficient 

his very abri^ctnent waas taken from the jrefiulation.s o>' 

Trrtpn'an'l Hartriim ; and the legion, as he describes it, cannot suit 
auy'otber a&i of ihe Roman empire. 

•13 Vese’ius tie Re IHiliUiri, 1. ii. c. 1. In the purer aRe of Cjesnr 
and Cieevo, the word miles was almost confined to the infiintry. 
hinder die lower empire, and in the times of chivalry, it was apitro- 
priated almost, as exclusively to the iiieti at arjns, who fought on 
horseback* 

ii In the {line of Polyhhis and DionyUu.'j of Jlaiic.inia.s.'iiis {'.v. 
c. 45.) the steel point of the pilum se<-ms to have b.cn much louR.-v. 
In tlie thnit of Vegetiiis* It was reduced to a Ibot, or even nine inches, 

I have cho&en a triKlium. 

’ 4.5 For the Icgiomiry amis, see Lip'alus de Militia Koinaua, 1. in. 

4#^ tee the beautiful coniparboii of Virgil, GooiRic. ii. v, 279. 
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intervals were allowed, through which seasonable 
reinforceinents might be introduced to the relief 
of the exhausted combatants. The tactics of 
the Greeks and Macedonians were formed on 
very different principles. The strength of the 
phalanx depended on sixteen ranks of long pikes, 
wf edged together in the closest array. But it 
was soon discovered by reflection, as well as by 
the event, that the strength of the phalanx was 
unable to contend with the activity of the le- 
gion. ^9 

vair'. cavalry, witimut which the 

force of the legion would have re- 
mained imperfect, was divided into ten troops or 
squadrons; the first, as the companion of the 
first cohort, consisted of an hundred and thirty- 
two men; whilst each of the other nine amounted 
only to sixty-six. The entire establishment 
formed a regiment, if we may use the modern 
expression, of seven hundred and twenty-six 
horse, naturally connected with its respective 
legion, but occasionally separated to act in the 
line, and to compose a part of the wings of the 
army. The cavalry of the emperors w'as no 
longer composed, like that of the ancient republic, 
of the noblest youths of Rome and Italy, wdio, 
by performing their military service on horse- 
back, prepared themselves for the offices of se- 
nator and consul ; and solicited, by deeds of 
valour, the future suffrages of their countrymen.^ ‘ 
Since tlie alteration of maimers and government, 
the most wealthy of the equestrian order were 
engaged in the administration of justice, and of 
the revenue ; and whenever they embraced 
the profession of arms, they were immediately 
intrusted with a troop of horse, or a cohort of 
foot. 53 Trajan and Hadrian formed their ca- 
valry from the same provinces, and. the same 
class of their subjects, wdiich recruited the ranks 
of the legion. The horses were bred, for the 
most part, in Spain or Cappadocia. The Roman 
troopers despised the complete armourwith w^hich 
the cavalry of the East was encumbered. Theii' 
more useful arms consisted in a helmet, an ob- 
long shield, light boots, and a coat of mail. A 
javelin and a long broad sword were their prin- 
cipal weapons of offence. The use of lances 
and of iron maces they seem to have borrowed 

from the barbarians. 54 

Auxiliaries. Safety and honour of the 

empire was principally intrusted to 
the legions; but the policy of Rome conde- 
scended to adopt every useful instrument of 
war. Considerable levdes were regularly made 
among the provincials, who had not yet deserved 
the honburahle distinction of Romans. Many 

47 M. Guichard, M^moires Militaires, tom.i, c,4. and Nomreaus 
M6moires, tom. i. p.Siy3 -3 11. has treated the subject like a scholar 
and an officer, 

48 See Arrian's Tactics, With the true jpartialitv of a Greek, 
Arrian rather chose to describe the phalanx of which he had read, 
than the legions which he had commanded. 

49 Polvb. l.xvii, 

50 Veget. do Re Militari, 1. ii. c. G. His positive testimony, which 
might be supported by circumstantial evidence, ought surely to silence 
Close critics who refuse the Imperial legion its proper body of cavalry. 

5 L See Livjr almost throughout, partjcularlv xlii, 61. 

M Piln. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 2. The true sense of that very curious 
passage was first discovered and illustrated by M. de Beaufort, Rdpub- 
limie Romaine, 1. ii. c. 2. 

33 As in tlie instance of Horace and Agricola. This appears to 
have hear a defect in tlie Roman discipline j which Hadrifoi endea* 
voured^ r^.edp b^ ascertaining the legal age of a tribune. 

33 Such , in particular, was the state of the Batavians. Tacit. Ger- 
mania, c. 29. # 


dependant princes and cohimimities, dispersed 
round the frontiers, were permitted for a while 
to hold their freedom and security by the tenure 
of military service. 55 Even select troops of 
hostile barbarians were frequently compelled or 
persuaded to consume their dangerous valour in 
remote climates, and for the benefit of the state. 50 
All these were included under the general name 
of auxiliaries ; and howsoever tliey might vary, 
according to the difference of times and circum- 
stances, their numbers were seldom much inferior 
to those of the legions themselves. 57 Among 
the auxiliaries, the bravest and most faithful 
bands were placed under the command of pre- 
fects and centurions, and severely trained in the 
arts of Roman discipline; but the far greater 
part retained those arms to which the nature of 
their country, or their early habits of life, more 
particularly adapted them. By this institution 
each legion, to whom a certain proportion of 
auxiliaries was allotted, contained within itself 
every species of lighter troops, and of missile 
weapons; and was capable of encountering every 
nation, with the advantages of its respective arms 
and discipline. 58 Nor was the le- Artniety. 
gion destitute of what, in modern 
language, would be styled a train of artillery. 
It consisted in ten military engines of the largest, 
and fifty-five of a smaller size ; but all of which, 
either in an oblique or horizontal manner, dis- 
charged stones and darts with irresistible vio- 
lence. 59 

The camp of a Roman legion 
presented the appearance of a for- ^Encampment, 
tified city. 60 As soon as the space was marked 
out, the pioneers carefully levelled the ground, 
and removed every impediment that might in- 
terrupt its perfect regularity. Its form was an 
exact quadrangle ; and we may calculate, that a 
square of about seven hundred yards was suf- 
ficient for the encampment of twenty thousami 
Romans ; though a similar number of our own 
troops would expose to the enemy a front of 
more than treble that extent. In the midst of 
the camp, the praitorium, or general’s quarters, 
rose above the others ; the cavalry, the infantry, 
and the auxiliaries, occupied their respective 
stations; the streets were broad, and perfectly 
straight, and a vacant space of two hundred feel 
was left on all sides, between the tents and tlie 
rampart. The rampart itself was usually twelve 
feet high, armed with a line of strong and in- 
tricate palisades, and defended by a ditch of 
twelve feet in depth as well as in breadth. This 
important labour was performed by the hands 
of the legionaries themselves ; to whom the use 

5S Mnreus Antoninus obliged the vanquished Quadi and Marro- 
manni to supply him with a largci body of troops, which he imme- 
diately sent into Britain. Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxi. 

57 Tacit. Anna!, iv. 5. Those who fix a regular proportion of as 
many foot, and twice as many horse, confound the auxiliaries of the 
emperors with the Italian allies of the republic. 

3B Vegetius, ii, 2. Arrian, in his order of march and battle i^gainst 


Oie Alani. 

59 The subject of the ancient machines is treated with great know, 
letigeand ingenuity by the Chevalier Folard {Folybe, tom. ii. p.233 
—290.) He prefers them in many respects to our mcKiern cannon and 
mortars. We may observe, that the use of them in the field gradually 
Iwcame more prevalent, in proportion as lasrsonal valour and iniUiary 
skill declined with the Roman empire. When men were no longer 
fimnd, their place was supplied by machines. See Vegetius, ii. 26. 
Arrian. 

GO Vegetius finishes hts second hook, and the description of the 
legion, wlih the following emphatic wordsj "Universa qumin quoque 
** belli genere neccssaria esse cretiuntur, secum Icgio debet ubiqiw 
“ portare, ut in quovis loco fixerit castra, armatam facial civitatem."’ 
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OF THE ROMAH EMPIRE, 


of the spade and the pick-axe was no less fa- 
miliar than that of the sword ov pilum. Active 
valour may often be the present of nature ; but 
such patient diligence can be the fruit only of 

habit and discipline. <51 

Whenever the trumpet gave the 
March. of departure, the camp was 

almost instantly broke up, and the troops fell 
into their ranks without delay or confusion. 
Besides their arms, which the legionaries scarcely 
considered as an encumbrance, they were laden 
with their kitchen furniture, the instruments of 
fortification, and the provision of many days.^'i 
Under this weight, which W'ould oppress the 
delicacy of a modern soldier, they were trained 
by a regular step to advance, in about six hours, 
near twenty miles.^^ On the appearance of an 
enemy, they threw aside their baggage, and by 
easy and rapid evolutions converted tlie column 
of march into an order of battle. The sHngers 
and archers skirmislied in the front ; ' the aux- 
iliaries formed the first line, and were seconded 
or sustained by the strength of the legions ; the 
cavalry covered the flanks, and the military en- 
gines were placed in the rear, 

were Ae arts of war, by 

disiiosipon of which the Roman emperors de- 

thf legions, their extensive conquests, 

and preserved a military spirit, at a time when 
every other virtue was oppressed by luxurj- and 
despotism. If, in the consideration of their 
armies, we pafjs from their discipline to their 
numbers, we shall not And it easy to define 
them wdth any tolerable accuracy. We may 
compute, however, that the legion, wdiich was 
itself a body of six thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one Romans, might, with its attendant 
auxiliaries, amount to about twelve thousand 
five hundred men. The peace establishment of 
Hadrian and his successors was composed of no 
less than thirty of these formidable brigades ; 
and most probably formed a standing force of 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand men. 
Instead of being confined within the walls of 
fortified cities, which the Romans considered as 
the refuge of weakness or pusillanimity, the 
legions were encamped on the banks of the 
great rivers, and along the frontiers of the bar- 
barians, As their stations, for the most part, re- 
mained fixed and permanent, we may venture to 
describe the distribution of the troops. Three 
legions were siiflicient for Britain. The prin- 
cipal strength lay upon the Rhine and Danube, 
and consisted of sixteen legions, in the following 
proportions : two in the Lower, and three in the 
Upper Germany ; one in Ilhaetia, one in Nori- 
cum, four in Pamionia, three in Mcesia, and two 
in Dacia. The defence of the Euphrates was 
intru ;ted to eiglit legions, six of whom were 
plant ;d in Syria, and the other two in Capx^a- 
docia. With regard to Egypt, Africa, and Spain, 
as they w^ere far removed from any important 

61 Frr the Roman castrametation, see Pohbiiis, 1. vi, with lapsius 
lie Mini A Romanil. Joseph, lie Bell. Jud. i. iii. c. 5. Vegetius, i. 
‘<dl — ‘i5. ii. 9. and Menioiresde tJuiirhard, tom.i. o.i, 

62 Cl ero in Tusculan. in 57. Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 1. iii. 5. 
Prontinns, iv. 1. 

63 Vegetius, i. 9. See Mdnwires de I'Acaddmie des Inscrixjtions, 
tom- XXV. p. 1S7. . 

64 See those evolutions admirably well explained by M. Guicliard. 
Nouveanx Mcmohes, tom. i. p. 141 — ‘254* 

65 Tacitus lAnnai. iv. 5.) has given us a state of the legions tinder 


scene of war, a single legion niaiiitained the 
domestic tranquillity of each of those great pro- 
vinces. Even Italy was not left destitute of a 
military force. About twenty thousand chosen 
soldiers, distinguished by the titles of City Co- 
horts and Prajtoriaii Guards, watdied over the 
safety of the monarch and the capital. As the 
authors of almost every revolution that distracted 
the empire, the Praetorians will, very soon, and 
very loudly, demand our attention ; but in their 
arms and institutions we cannot find any circum- 
stance which discriminated them from the legions, 
unless it were a more splendid appearance^ and 
a less rigid discipline. 

The navy maintained by the em- 
perors might seem inadequate to 
their greatness ; but it was fully sufficient for 
every useful purpose of government. Tlie 
ambition of the Romans was confined to the 
land ; nor was that warlike people ever actuated 
by the enterprising spirit which had prompted 
the navigators of Tyre, of Carthage, and even 
of Marseilles, to enlarge the bounds of the 
world, and to explore the most remote coasts 
of the ocean. To the Romans the ocean re- 
mained an object of terror ratlier than of 
curiosity 66 j the whole extent of the Mediter- 
ranean, after the destruction of Carthage, and 
the extirpation of the pirates, was included 
within their provinces. The policy of the em- 
perors was directed only to preserve tlie peaceful 
dominion of that sea, and to protect the corn • 
merce of their subjects. With these moderate 
view's, Augustus stationed two permanent fleets 
in the most convenient ports of Italy, tlie one at 
Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other .at Miseniim, 
in the Bay of Naples. Experience seems at 
length to have convinced the ancients, that as 
soon as their galleys exceeded two, or at the most 
tliree ranks of oars, they were suited rather for 
vain pomp than for real service. Augustus him- 
self, in the victory of Actiiim, had seen the supe- 
riority of his own light frigates (they were called 
Liburnians) over the lofty but unwieldy castles 
of his rival. 67 Of these Liburnians he com- 
posed the t%vo fleets of Ravenna and Mjsenum, 
destined to command, the one the eastern, the 
other the W'estern division of tlie Mediterranean ; 
and to each of the squadrons he attached a body 
of several thousand marines. Besides these twc 
ports, which may be considered as the principal 
seats of the Roman navy, a very considerable 
force was stationed at Frejus, on the coast of 
Provence, and the Euxine w'as guarded by forty 
ships, and three thousand soldiers. To all these 
we add tlie fleet which preserved the coilimuni ca- 
tion betw'een Gaul and Britain, and a great 
number of vessels constantly maintained on the 
Rhine and Danube, to harass the country, or to 
intercept the passage of the barbarians.®^ If we 
review this general state of the Imperial forces; 
of the cavalry as well as infantry ; of the legions, 

Tiberius and Dion Cassius (1. Iv, p. 794.) under Alexander Seveni.>s. 
I have endeavoured to fix on tlie nioptr inedimn biiwem these tMO 
periods. See likewise Upshts de Magnitndine Rr.mana, !. i. c. 4, .5, 

66 The liomans tried to disguise, by the pretence of religious awe, 
their ^orance and terror. See Tacit. Gerniaiijn, c- 34. 

67 Plutarcli. in Marc. Anton. And yet, if we may credit Oro&ius, 
tiieae monstrous castles were no more thiin ten feet above tlie water, 
ri. 39. 

66 See I.iptius, de Magnifud. Rom. hi. c. 5. The sixteen last 
chapters of \ogi.tius relate to nav.il allairs. 
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the auxiliaries, the guards, and the navy; the 
most liberal computation will not 
whXStSish- allow us to fix the entire establisli- 
nieiit. nient by sea and by land at more 

than four hundred and fifty thousand men ; a 
military power, which, however formidable it 
may seem, was equalled by a monarch of the 
last century, whose kingdom was confined within 
a single province of the Roman empire. 

We have attempted to explain the 
viace.>ofthe spirit whicli moGcratcd, and the 
iioman empire, which Supported, the power 

of Hadrian and the Antonines. We shall now^ 
endeavour, with clearness and precision, to de- 
scribe the provinces once united under their 
sway, but, at present, divided into so many 
independent and hostile states. 

Spain, the western extremity of 
the empire, of Europe, and of the 
ancient world, has, in every age, invariably pre- 
served the same natural limits; the Pyrenasan 
mountains, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic 
Ocean. That great peninsula, at present so 
unequally divided between two sovereigns, w^as 
distributed by Augustus into three provinces, 
Lusitania, Baitica, and Tarraconensis. The 
kingdom of Portugal now fills the place of the 
w’ariike country of the Lusitanians ; and tlie loss 
sustained by the former, on the side of the east, 
is compensated by an accession of territory to- 
wards the north. The confines of Grenada 
and Andalusia correspond wdth those of ancient 
Bietica. The remainder of Spain, Gallicia, and 
the Asturias, Biscay and Navarre, Leon, and 
the two Castilles, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, 
and AiTagon, all contributed to form the third 
and most considerable of the Roman govern- 
ments, which, from the name of its capital, was 
styled the province of Tarragona. Of the 
native barliariaiis, the Ccltiberians were the 
most powerful, as the Cantabrians and Asturians 
proved the most obstinate. Confident in the 
strength of their mountains, they were the last 
who submitted to tlie anns of Rome, and the first 
w'ho threw off" the yoke of the xlrabs. 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained the 
' whole^ -Qpuntry between the Pyre- 
nees, die Alps, the Rhine, and the Ocean, was 
of greater extent than modern France. . To the 
dominions of that powerful monarchy, with its 
recent acquisitions of Alsace and Lorraine, we 
must add the duchy of iSavoy, the cantons of 
Switzerland, the four electorates of the Rhine, 
and the territories of Liege, Luxemburgh, 
Hainault, Flanders, and Brabant. When Au- 
gustus gave laws to the conquests of his fatlier, 
he introduced a division of Gaul, equally adapted 
to the progress of tlie legions, to the course of 
tlie rivers, and to the principal national distinc- 
tions, which had comprehended above an 
li un dred independent states, 7 1 The sea-coast of 
the Mediterranean, Languedoc, Provence, and 

69 VoUaiire, da Louis XI V- c. 29. It mast, however, ba 

sfsmcmkrred, that Franco still feels that futraordinary t?(Fort. 

70 See Strabo, l.il. It is natural enough to suiijiose, that Arragoa 
istteTived from Tarractmeniiis, and several moderns who have written 
in totin use those words as svnonyinous- It is however certain, that 
ilie Arragon, a Utde stream which falls from the Pyrenees into the 


Dauphimi, received their provincial appellation 
from the colony of Narbonne. The government 
of Aquitaine was extended from the l^yrenecs to 
the Loire. The country between the Loire and 
the Seine was styled the Celtic Gaul, and soon 
borrowed a new denomination from the cele- 
brated colony of Liigdunum, or Lyons. The 
Belgic lay beyond the Seine, and in more ancient 
times had been bounded only by the Rhine; but 
a little before the age of Caisar, the Germans, 
abusing their superiority of valour, had occupied 
a considerable portion of the Belgic territory. 
The Roman conquerors very eagerly embraced 
so flattering a circumstance, and the Gallic 
frontier of the Rhine, from Basil to I^eyden, 
received the pompous names of the Upper and 
the Lower Germany. 7 J Such, under the reign 
of the Antonines, were the six provinces of 
Gaul; the Narbonnese, Aquitaine, the Celtic, 
or Lyonnese, the Belgic, and the two Gennanies. 

We have already had occasion to 
mention the conquest of Britain, 
and to fix the boundary of the Roman province 
in this island. It comprehended all England, 
Wales, and the Lowlands of Scotland, as far as 
the Friths of Dumbarton and Edinburgh. Be- 
fore Britain lost her freedom, the country was 
irregularly divided between thirty tribes of bar- 
barians, of whom the most considerable were the 
Belgie, in the West, the Brigantes in the North, 
the Silures in South Wales, and the Iconi in 
Norfolk and SuflTolk.'S As far as we can either 
trace or credit the resemblance of manners and 
language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain were peopled 
by the same hardy race of savages. ISefore they 
yielded to tlie Roman arms, they often disputed 
the field, and often renewx‘d the contest. After 
their submission, they constituted the western 
division of the European provinces, which ex- 
tended from the columns of Hercules to the wall 
of Antoninus, and from the mouth of the Tagus 
to the sources of the Rhine and Danube, 

Before tiic Roman conquest, tlie 
country which is now called Lom- 
bardy was not considered as a part of Italy. It 
had been occupied by a x>mverful colony of 
Gauls, who, settling themselves along the banks 
of the Po, from Piedmont to Romagna, carried 
their arms and diffused their name from the Alps 
to the Apennines. The Ligurians dwelt on the 
rocky coast which now forms the republic of 
Genoa, Venice was yet unborn ; but the ter- 
ritories of that state, which He to the cast of the 
Adige, were inhabited by the Venetians, The 
middle part of tlie peninsula that now composes 
the duchy of Tuscany and the ecclesiastical 
state, was the ancient seat of the Etruscans and 
Umbrians; to the former of whom Italy was 
indebted for the first rudiments of civilised life. 7*'’ 
The Tyber rolled at the foot of the seven hills 
of Rome, and the country of the Sabines, the 
Latins, and tlie Volsci, from that river to the 

and it is weH known that this atipellation was npplJt'd not only to the 
capital town, but to tho whole tovi'itojrv of i acU htato. lint Ftatarch 
and Appian increnfe the number of tribes to three or four humlred. 

72 D’Anville. Notice do I’Anciennc Gaule. 

73 Whitaker's History of ManchesUit, vol. 1, c, 5. 

7i The Itidian Venet’i, though often confounded with the Gauls, 
were more probably of niu'ian origin. See M. Freret, Mdrnoires de 
I’Acadtimie tics Inscriptions, torn, xviil. 

7^ Sets Mallei Verona illustrata, 1. i. 
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frontiers of Naples, was the theatre of her infant 
victories. On that celebrated ground the first 
consuls deserved triumphs, their successors 
adorned villas, and jfMr posterity have erected 
convents. Capua and Campania possessed 
the immediate territory of Naples; the rest of 
the kingdom was inhabited by many warlike 
nations, the Marsi, the Samnites, the Apulians, 
and the Lucanians ; and the sea-coasts had been 
covered by the flourisliing colonies of the Greeks. 
We may remark, that when Augustus divided 
Italy into eleven regions, the little province of 
Istria was annexed to that seat of Eoman sove- 
reignty. 77 

The n niuho European provinces of Home 

and jliyriaii wete protected by the course of the 
frontier. Rhine aiid the Danube. The latter 
of those mighty streams, wMch rises at the 
distance of only thirty miles from the former, 
flows about tliirteen hundred miles, for the most 
part, to the south-east, collects the tribute of 
sixty navigable rivers, and is, at length, through 
six mouths, received into the Euxine, which 
ap|)ears scarcely equal to such an accession of 
waters. 78 The provinces of the Danube soon 
acquired the general appellation of Illyricum, or 
t!’e Illyrian frontier, 79 and were esteemed the 
most warlike of the empire ; but they deserve to 
bo more particularly considered under the names 
of Rhfctia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Da- 
cia, Mojsia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 

,,, . The province of lihtetia, which 

soon extinguished the name or the 
Vindelicians, extended from the summit of the 
Alps to the banks of the Danube; from its 
source, as far as its conflux with the Inn. The 
greatest part of the flat country is subject to the 
elector of Bavaria; the city of Aiigsburgh is 
protected by the constitution of the German 
empire; the Grisons are safe in tlieir mountains, 
and the country of Tirol is ranked amon<r the 
numerous provinces of the house of Austria. 

Noricum and The Wide extciit of territory 
eannonia. vidiich is included between the Inn, 
the Danube, and ’the Save; Austria, Styria, 
Carlnthia, Carniola,. the Lower Hungary, and 
Selavonia, was known to the ancients under tJie 
names of Noricum and Pannonia. In their 
original state of independence, their fierce in- 
habitants were intimately connected. Under 
tlic Roman government tliey were frequently 
uiutod, and they still remain the patrimony of a 
single family. They now contain the residence 
of a German prince, who styles himself Em- 
peror of the lioraans, and form the centre, as 
well as strength, of the Austrian power. It 
may not be improper to observe, that if we 
exce])t Bohemia, IMoravia, the Northern skirts 
of Austria, and a part of Hungary, between the 
Teyss and the Danube, all the other dominions 
of the house of Austria w’crc comprised within 
ilie limits of the Homan empire. 

uiinatia Dalmatia, to which the name of 
Illyricum more properly belonged, 

7u 'J'hc tirs.t coiitva.,t wui oI(fvf‘rved hy the anckniU. See Fioriis, 
j. ! 1 . T!ie sei .tml inu -,1 ,•.( i-iki* evurv rnadem traveller. 

7/ I'liyn (UNt.Nat. 1. ill.) follows; the divldun of Italy by Aiutiutu.s. 

7S T iiilrtiefort, \ ou Urea* o: A-.ie Mineure, Jettre xviii. 

7'.; 'i’he I’.anie of Xiiyriousn orifrjoaily helooKed to the wa-coast ot tlie 
Ihuiriatict aiul was pjb'iUually exlemled by the Romans from the AIi<s 
to Um Ku5,U’.e sea. Sc'.oiiui ratmoiija, 1. i. c. 3. 


was a long, but narrow tract, between the Save 
and the Adriatic. The best part of the sea-coast, 
which still retains its ancient appellation, is a 
province of the Venetian state, and the seat of 
the little republic of Ragusa. The inland parts 
have assumed tlie Sclavonian names of Croatia 
and Bosnia; the former obeys an Austrian 
governor, the latter a Turkish pasha; but the 
whole country is still infested by tribes of bm- 
barians, whose savage independence irregiihu-ly 
marks the doubtful limit of the Cliristian and 

Mahometan power. 80 

..After the Danube had received Mffisiaand 
the waters of the Teyss and the hdcia. 
Save, it acquired, at least among the Greeks, 
the name of Ister-^i It formerly divided Meesia 
and Dacia, the latter of which, as we have 
already seen, w'as a conquest of Trajan, and the 
only province beyond the river. If we enquire 
into the present state of those countries, we 
shall find that, on the left hand of the Danube, 
Temesw’^ar and Transylvania have been annexed, 
after many revolutions, to the crown of Hungary; 
w^hilst the principalities of Moldavia and Wala- 
chia acknowledge the supremacy of the Otto- 
man , Porte. On the right hand of the Danube, 
Massia, which, during the middle ages, was 
broken into the barbarian kingdoms of Servia 
and Bulgaria, is again united in Turkish slavery. 

The appellation of Roumelia, Thmce, Macedo- 
W'hich is still bestowed by the Turks Greece, 

on the extensive countries of Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Greece, preserves the memory of 
their ancient state under the Roman empire. 
In the time of the Antonines, the martial re- 
gions of Thrace, from* the mountains 'of Hremiis 
and Rhodope, to the Bosphorus and the Helles- 
i pont, had assumed the form of a province, 
i Notwithstanding the change of masters and of 
I religion, the new city of Romo, founded by 
Constantine on the banks of the Bosphorus, has 
ever since remained the capital of a great mo- 
narchy. The kingdom of Macedonia, which, 
under the reign of Alexander, gave laws to 
! Asia, derived more solid advantages from the 
policy of the tw'O Philips ; and with its depend- 
encies of Epirus and Thessaly, extended from, 
the .^gean to the Ionian sea. \Wien we reflect 
on the fame of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta 
and Athens, w'C can scarcely persuade ourselves, 
that so many immortal re})ublics of ancient 
Greece were lost in a single province of the 
Roman empire, wiiich, from the superior in- 
fluence of the Achman league, was usually de- 
nominated the province of Achma. 

Such was the* state of Europe AsiaMinof. 
under the Roman emperors. The 
I provinces of Asia, ■without: excepting the tran- 
sient conquests of Trajan, are all comprehended 
within the limits of the Turkish power. But, 
instead of following the arbitrary divisions of 
despotism and ignorance, it will bo safer for us, 
as well as more agreeable, to observe the in- 
delible characters of nature. The name of Asia 

so A Venslian traveller, the AhbateFortih.Imi lately given us some 
account of those very olwcuro countrie.;™ But the ge<ijpi'aj»h,v and amj- 
qnitiesof the western lllyricuui can be exp; cted only from the muiiiti- 
* . of the enipontr, ils f>t>vere3gji. 

81 The Save rlsea near the coniines of ;nul was t on^ithacd 

by mote' early Greeks as the principal stream of the ihujube. 
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Minor is attributed with some propriety to the 
peninsula, which, confined betwixt the Euxine 
and the Mediterranean, advances from the Eu- 
phrates towards Europe. The most extensive 
and fiourishing district, westward of mount 
Taurus and the river Halys, w'as dignified by 
tlie Romans with the exclusive title of Asia. 
The jurisdiction of that province extended over 
the ancient monarchies of Troy, Lydia, and 
l^hrygia, the maritime countries of the Pam- 
phylians, Lycians, and Carians, and the Grecian 
colonies of Ionia, which equalled in arts, though 
not in arms, the glory of their parent. The 
kingdoms of Bithynia and Pontus possessed the 
northern side of the peninsula fi'om Constanti- 
nople to Trebizond. On the opposite side, the 
province of Cilicia was terminated by the moun- 
tains of Syria: the inland country, separated 
from the Roman Asia by tlie river Halys, and 
from Armenia by the Euphrates, had once 
formed the independent kingdom of Cappadocia. 
In this place we may observe, that the northern 
shores of the Euxine, beyond Trebizond in Asia, 
and beyond the Danube in Europe, acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of the emperors, and 
received at their hands either tributary princes 
or Roman garrisons. Budzak, Crim Tartary, 
Circassia, and Mingrelia, are the modern appel- 
lations of those savage countries, 

Syria, Phrcnicia, Under the successors of Alex- 
and Palestine, Syria was the seat of the 

Seleucida>, who reigned over Upper Asia, till 
the successful revolt of the Partliians confined 
their dominions between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean. When Syria became subject to 
the Romans, it formed the eastern frontier of 
their empire : nor did that province, in its ut- 
most latitude, know any other bounds than the 
mountains of Cappadocia to the north, and, 
towards the south, the confines of Egypt and 
the Red Sea, Plicenicia and Palestine were 
sometimes annexed to, and sometimes separated 
from, the jurisdiction of Syria. The former of 
these was a narrow and rocky coast ; the latter 
was a territory scarcely superior to Wales, either 
in fertility or extent. Yet Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine will for ever live in the memory of man- 
kind ; since America, as well as Europe, has 
received letters from the one, and religion from 
the other. 83 A sandy desert alike destitute of 
wood and water skirts along the doubtful con- 
fine of Syria, from the Euphrates to the Red 
Sea. The wandering life of the Arabs was 
inseparably connected with their independence ; 
and wherever, on some spots less barren than 
the rest, they ventured to fomr any settled ha- 
bitations, they soon became subjects to the Ro- 
man empire. 84 

Egypt. geographers of antiquity 

have frequently hesitated to what 
portion of the globe tiiey should ascribe Egypt. 85 

SS See the Periplus of Arrian. He examined the coasts of the 
Buxine, when he was governor of Cappadocia. 

85 The progress of religion is well known. The use of letters was 
introdu^d among the savages of Europe about fifteen hundred years 
tefore Christ ; and the Europeans carried them to America about 
fifteen caituries after the Christian sera. But in a period of tliree thou- 
sand years, the Phoenician alphabet received considerable alterations, 
as it passed through the hands of the Creeks and Komans, 

84 Dion Casrfus, lib. ixvHi. p. 1151. 

85 Ptolemy aitd Strabo, with the modern geogmphees, fix the 
Istlimns ol Sue* as the boiintlary of Asia and Afiica. Dionysius, 
Mela, Pliny, Sallust, Hirtius, and SoUnus,hav<f preferred fiar tot pur- 
pose the western branch of the Nile, or even the great Catahathmus, 


By its situation that celebrated kingdom is in- 
cluded within the immense peninsula of Africa; 
but it is accessible only on tlie side of Asia, 
whose revolutions, in almost every period of 
history, Egypt has humbly obeyed. A Roman 
prsefect was seated on the splendid throne of the 
Ptolemies; and the iron sceptre of the Mam a- 
lukes is now in the lumds of a Turkish pasha. 
The Nile flows down the country, above five 
hundred miles from the tropic of Cancer to the 
Mediterranean, and marks, on either side, the 
extent of fertility by the measure of its inunda- 
tions. Cyrene, situate towards the west, and 
along the seor-coast, was first a Greek colony, 
afterwards a province of Egypt, and is now lost 
in the desert of Barca. 

From Cyrene to the ocean, the 
coast of Africa extends abo ve fifteen 
hundred miles; yet so closely is it pressed be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Sahara, or 
sandy desert, that its breadth seldom exceeds 
fourscore or an hundred miles. The eastern 
division was considered by the Romans as tlie 
more peculiar and proper province of Africa. 
Till the arrival of the Phoenician colonies, that 
fertile country was inhabited by the Libyans, 
tlie most savage of mankind. Under the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of Carthage, it became the 
centre of commerce and empire ; but the republic 
of Carthage is now degenerated into the feeble 
and disorderly states of Tripoli and Tunis. Tlie 
military government of Algiers oppresses the 
wide extent of Nunfidia, as it was once united 
under Massinissa and Jugurthat but in the time 
of Augustus, the limits of Numidia were con- 
tracted; and, at least, two thirds of the country 
acquiesced in the name of Mauritania, with the 
epithet of Ccesariensis. The genuine Mauri- 
tania, or country of the Moors, which, from the 
ancient city of Tingi, or Tangier, was distin- 
guished by the appellation of Tingitana, is re- 
presented by the modern kingdom of Fez. 
Salle, on the ocean, so infamous at present for 
its piratical depredations, was noticed by the 
Romans, as the extreme object of their powt:r, 
and almost of their geography. A city of their 
foundation may still be discovered near Me- 
quinez, the residence of the barbarian whom we 
condescend to style the Emperor of IMorocco ; 
but it does not appear, that his more southern 
dominions, Morocco itself, and Segelmessa, were 
ever comprehended within the Roman province. 
The western parts of Africa are intersected by 
the branches of Mount Atlas, a name so idly 
celebrated by the fancy poets ; 86 but which is 
now diffused over the immense ocean that rolls 
between the ancient and the new continent. 87 

Having now finished the circuit MedUov. 
of the Roman empire, we may ob- ranean v?ith us 
serve, that Africa is divided from 
Spain by a narrow strait of about twelve miles, 

or ■which last ■\vouId assign to Asia, not only Egypt, but part 

of* Eibya* 

86 The long ran^, moderate height, and gentle dedivitv of Mount 
Atlas (see Shaw’s Travels, p. 5.) are very unlike a soli 'ary mountain 
■which rears its head into the clouds, and seems to support the heavens. 
The peak of TenerifF, on the contrary, rises a league and a half nhovc 
the surface of the sea, and as it was frequently visited by the Thamiciatis, 
might engage the notice of the (Ireek pwets. See Bullbn, llistoire Na- 
turelle, tom. i. p. 312. Histoiredes voyages, tom. ii. 

87 M. de Voltaire, tom.xiv. p. 297. tinsupported by either fact or 
IwobabiUty, has generously bestowed the Canary Islands on tlte Roman 
empire. 
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through which the Atlantic flows into the Medi- 
terranean. The columns of Hercules, so famous 
among the ancients, were two mountains which 
seemed to have been torn asunder by some con- 
vulsion of the elements ; and at the foot of the 
European mountain, the fortress of Gibraltar is 
now seated. The w'hole extent of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, its coasts, and its islands, were com- 
prised within the Roman dominion. Of the 
larger islands, the two Baleares, which derive 
their name of Majorca and Minorca from their 
respective size, are subject, at present, the former 
to Spain, the latter to Great Britain. It is easier 
to deplore the fate, than to describe the actual 
condition of Corsica. Two Italian sovereigns 
assume a regd title from Sardinia and Sicily. 
Crete, or Candia, with Cyprus, and most of the 
smaller islands of Greece and Asia, have been 
subdued by the Turkish arms ; whilst the little 
rock of Malta defies their powder, and has 
emerged, under the government of its military 
Order, into fame and opulence, 
ae-eroiidea . ’“S enumeration of pro- 

of tte Homan vinces, whose broken fragments have 
formed so many powerful kingdoms, 
might almost induce us to forgive the vanity or 
ignorance of the ancients. Dazzled with the 
extensive sway, the irresistible strength, and the 
real or afiected moderation of the emperors, they 
permitted themselves to despise, and sometimes 
to forget, the outlying countries w'hich had been 
left in the enjoyment of a barbarous independ- 
ence ; and they gradually usurped the licence of 
confounding the Roman inonarcliy with the 
globe of the earth. ss But the temper, as well 
as knowledge, of a modern historian, require a 
more sober and accurate language. He may 
impress a juster image of the greatness of Rome, 
by observing that the empire w^as above two 
thousand miles in breadth, from the w'all of 
Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia, to 
Mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer ; that it 
extended, in length, more than three thousand 
miles from the Western Ocean to the Euphrates ; 
that it was situated in the finest part of the 
temperate zone, between the twenty-fourth and 
fifty-sixth degrees of northern latitude ; and that 
it w'as supposed to contain above sixteen hun- 
dred thousand square miles, for the most part of 
fertile and well cultivated land.su 


CHAR II. 

Of the Union and internal Prosperity of the 
Roman Empire, in the of the Jliitonines* 

Principietiof i« HOt alone by the rapidity, or 
fiovtnunent. extent of conquost, that we should 
estimate the greatness of Rome, The sove- 
reign of tlie Russian deserts commands a 
larger portion of tlie globe. In the seventh 
summer after his passage of the Hellespont, 


Alexander erected the Macedonian trophies 
on the banks of the Hyphasis.^ Within less 
than a century, the irresistible Zingis, and the 
Mogul princes of his race, spread tlieir cruel 
devastations and transient empire, from the sea 
of China to the confines of Egypt and Ger- 
many. ^ But the firm edifice of Roman power 
w'as raised and preserved by the wisdom of ages. 
The obedient provinces of Trajan and the 
Antonines were united by laws, and adorned by 
arts. They might occasionally suffer from the 
partial abuse of delegated authority; but the 
general principle of government was wise, sim- 
ple, and beneficent. They enjoyed the religion 
of their ancestors, whilst in civil honours and 
advantages they were exalted, by just degrees, 
to an equality with their conquerors. 

I. The policy of the emperors universal spirit 
and the senate, as far as it con- ot toleration, 
cerned religion, w'as happily seconded by the 
reflections of the enlightened, and by the habits 
of the superstitious, part of their subjects. The 
various modes of worship which prevailed in 
the Roman world were all considered, by the 
people, as equally true ; by the philosopher, as 
equally false ; and by the magistrate, as equally 
useful. And thus toleration produced, not 
only mutual indulgence, but even religious con- 
cord. 

The superstition of the people ^ 

,, * It • Gf the people, 

was not mibittered by any mixture 

of theological rancour; nor was it confined by 
the chains of any speculative system. The de- 
vout polytheist, though fondly attached to his 
national rites, admitted with implicit faith the 
different religions of the earth. 3 Fear, grati- 
tude, and curiosity, a dream or an omen, a 
singular disorder, or a distant journey, perpetu- 
ally disposed him to multiply the articles of his 
belief, and to enlarge the list of his protectors. 
The thin texture of the Pagan mythology was 
interwoven with various, but not discordant 
materials. As soon as it was allowed that sages 
and heroes, who had lived, or who had died, for 
the benefit of their country, were exalted to a 
state of power and immortality, it was univer- 
sally confessed, that they deserved, if not the 
adoration, at least the reverence, of all mankind. 
The deities of a thousand groves and a thou- 
sand streams possessed, in peace, their local and 
respective influence ; nor could the Roman, who 
deprecated the wrath of the Tiber, deride the 
Egyptian who presented his offering to the 
beneficent genius of the Nile. The visible 
powers of nature, the planets, and the elements, 
were the same throughout the universe. The 
invisible governors of the moral world were 
inevitably cast in a similar mould of fiction and 
allegory. Every virtue, and even vice, acquired 
its divine representative ; every art and profes- 
sion its patron ; whose attributes, in the most 
distant ages and countries, were uniformly de- 
rived from the character of their peculiar vo- 


S.S Betffifir, Hist, des (Jrands Chemins, Liii. c. 1, 2, S, 4, a veiv 
useful colltiction. * 

89 See Templernau’s Survey of the Globe; butl distTOst both the 
doctor's learning and his maps. 

1 'They -wFere erected ;d>out the midway between Labor and Delhi. 
The conquests of Alexander in Hinclostan were confined to the t'uniab, 
a i-ountjy watered by the five great streams of tlie Indus. 

2 See M. de Guignes, Ilhto re des Huns, 1. xv. xvi. and xvii. 


3 There is not any writer who describes in so lively a manner as 
Herodotus, the true genius of polytheism. The best commentary may 
be found in Mr. Hume’s Natural History of Koligion; and the best 
contrast in Bluet’s Universal History. Some clhscure traces of an 
intolemnt spiHt ap^ar in the conduct of the Eftyptians (see Juvenal, 
” ' 8, who Jived under the 


Sat. XV.) ; and the Christians, as well as Jews, 

Roman empim, fbrmed a very important escv.,-wv.. . .w ... 
indeed* that the discussion will require a distinct chapter of tl 
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taries. A republic of gods of such opposite 
teuipers and interests required, in every system, 
the moderating hand of a supreme magistrate, 
who, ]>y tile progress of knowledge and flattery, 
was gradually invested with the sublime per- 
fections of an Eternal Parent, and an Omnipo- 
tent Monarch.^ Such was the mild spirit of 
antiquity, that the nations were less attentive to 
the diiference, than to the resemblance, of their 
religious w^orship. The Greek, the lioinan, 
and the Barbarian, as they met before their 
respective altars, easily persuaded themselves, 
that under various names, and with various 
ceremonies, they adored the same deities. The 
elegant mythology of Homer gave a heautiful, 
and almost a regular, form to die polytheism of 
the ancient world.* 

The philosophers of Greece de- 
Of phjiosophers. their morals from the nature 

of man, rather than from that of God. They 
meditated, however, on the Divine Nature, as a 
very curious and important speculation ; and in 
the profound enquiry, they displayed the strength 
and w^eaknes's of the human understanding.^ Of 
the four most celebrated schools, the Stoics and 
the Iflatoiiists endeavoured to reconcile the 
jarring interests of reason and piety. They 
have left us the most sublime proofs of the ex- 
istence and perfections of the first cause ; but, 
as it w^as impossible for them to conceive the 
creation of matter, the workman in the Stoic 
philosophy w’us not sufficiently distinguished 
iVoni the work; wdiilst, on the contrary, the 
spiritual God of Plato and his disciples, resem- 
bled an idea, rather than a substance. The 
opinions of the Academics and Epicureans were 
of a less religious cast; but, whilst the modest 
science of the former induced them to doubt, 
the positive ignorance of the latter urged them 
to deny, the providence of a Supreme Buler. 
Tile spirit of enquiry, prompted by emulation 
and supported by freedom, had divided the pub- 
lic teachers of philosophy into a variety of con- 
tending sects; but the ingenuous youth, who, 
from every part, resorted to Athens, and the 
other seats of learning in the Roman empire, 
were alike instructed in every school to reject 
and to despise the religion of the multitude. 
How, indeed, was it possible, that a philosopher 
should accept, as divine truths, the idle tales of 
the poets, and the incoherent traditions of an- 
tiquity ; or, that he should adore as gods, those 
imperfect beings whom he must have despised 
as men ! Against such unworthy adversaries 
Cicero condescended to employ the arms of 
reason and eloquence ; but the satire of Lucian 
was a much more adequate, as well as more 
efficacious, weapon. We may be w^ell assured, 
that a writer conversant with the world would 
never have ventured to expose the gods of his 
country to public ridicule, had they not already 

<1 The powers, anfl pretensions of the sovi •reign of Olympus, 

are very cleiirly dsiscriwl in the xvth Ixiok: of the Iliad : in the Greek 
origiti.d, I mean; for Mr. ?ope, without perceiving it, has improvod 
the ilK-olosiy <sf Homer. 

5 Se-, fe instance, Cassar de IfelK GnH. vl. 17 . Within a contttry 
or two the iTauls themselves applied to their gods the names of Mer- 
cury, Mars, Apollo, &c. 

t) 'i’ite .'sdniirable work of Cicero de NaiuraDeorum, is the best clue 
we h.ivf' to guide- us tliroiigh the dark and jtroihtnid ahvss. -He reprn 
Roits with candotir, attd cotifutes with subtlety, the opiniojjs of fh« 
pl>iioi(tp1-:crs. 

7 i do not prviead 10 assort that, in this irreligious age, the naiural 1 


been the ob|ects of secret contempt among tlie 
polished and enlightened orders of society.? 

Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion 
which prevailed in the age of the Antonines, 
both the interest of the priests and the credulity 
of the people were sufficiently resjiected. In 
their writings and conversation, the philosophers 
of antiquity asserted the independent dignity of 
reason ; but they resigned their actions to the 
commands of law anti of custom. Viewing, 
with a smile of pity and indulgence, the various 
errors of the vulgar, they diligently imictised 
the ceremonies of their fathers ; devoutly fre- 
quented the temples of the gods ; and sometimes 
condescending to act a part on the theatre of 
superstition, they concealed the sentiments of an 
atheist under the sacerdotal robes. Reasoners 
of such a temper w'ero scarcely inclined to wrangle 
about their respective modes of faith, or of wor- 
ship. It was indiiforent to them what shape the 
folly of the multitude might choose to assume ; 
and they approached, with the same inward con- 
tempt, and the same external reverence, tlie altars 
of the Lybian, the Olympian, or the Capitoline 
Jupiter. 8 

It is not easy to conceive from 
what motives a spirit of persecution 
could introduce itself into the Ro- 
man councils. The magistrates could not be 
actuated by a blind, though honest bigotry, since 
tlie magistrates were themselves philosopliers ; 
and the schools of Athens had given laws to the 
senate. They could not be impelled by ambi- 
tion or avarice, as the temporal and ecclesiastical 
powers were united in the same hands. The 
pontifis were chosen among the most illuKtrious 
of the senators ; and the oflice of Supreme Pon- 
tiff’ was constantly exercised by the emperors 
themselves. They knew and valued the advan- 
tages of religion, as it is connected with civil 
government. They encouraged tlie public fes- 
tivals which humanise the manners of the people. 
They managed the arts of divination, as a con- 
venient instrument of policy; and they respected, 
as the firmest bond of society, the useful jier- 
suasiou, that, either in this or in a future life, the 
crime of perjury is most assuredly punished by 
the avenging gods.9 But whilst they acknow- 
ledged the genera] advantages of religion, they 
were convinced, that the various inodes of wor- 
ship contributed alike to the same salutary pur- 
poses; and that, in every country, the form of 
superstition, which had received the sanction of 
time and experience, was the best adapted to 
the climate, and to its inhabitants. , 

Avarice and taste very frequently ” 
despoiled the vanquished nations of the elegant 
statues of their gods, and the rich ornaments of 
their temples ; it) h^t, in the exercise of the re- 
ligion wliich they derived from tlieir ancestors, 
they uniformly experienced the indulgence, ami 

tirrors of superstition, tlroams, omens, anpariUons, &,c. hud lost then 
elficacy. 

« Soi*ratcfi, Epicurus, Oicwo, and Plutarch, ahravs inculcated a 
decent reverence for the rcilptm of their own counuS', and of man* 
kind. The devotion of Epicurus wiia assiduom .tiul exemitiarv. 
Uioiren. Laerl. X. lo. 

9 Polybius, J. vi. 5i. .fu venal, Sat. xiii. laments that in his 
tune this iipprehension h,id lost nuiuh of hs etlect. 

10 See the fate of Syvaoiw, Tarentuin, Ainbracl.i, Corinth, the 
comhu't ni VerriN, in Cicem (Aclio ii Orat. 4.), and the usual nritcUi.tt 
ol goveruur.f, m the viiuh Satiie et' Juvenal. 
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even protection, of the Roman conquerors. The 
province of Gaul seems, and indeed only seems, 
an exception to this universal tolej-ation. Under 
the specious pretext of abolishing human sacri- 
fices, the emperors Tiberius and Claudius sup- 
pressed the dangerotis power of the Druids : 
hut the priests themselves, their gods and their 
altars, subsisted in peaceful obscurity till the 
final destruction of Paganism. 

Rome, the capital of a great 
At Rome, iiicessajitly filled 

with subjects and strangers from every part of 
the world, who all introduced and enjoyed the 
favourite superstitions of their native country. 
Every city in the empire was justified in main- 
taining the purity of its ancient ceremonies ; and 
the Roman senate, using the common privilege, 
sometimes interposed to check this inundation 
of foreign rites. The Eigyptian superstition, of 
nil the most contemptible and abject, was fre- 
quently prohibited ; the temples of Sera pis and 
Isis demolished, and their worsliippers banished 
from Home and Italy But tlio zeal of fana- 
ticism prevailed over the cold and feeble elibrts 
of policy. The exiles returned, the proselytes 
multiplied, the temples were restored with in- 
creasing splendour, and Isis and Serapis at length 
assumed their place among the Roman deities.’*' 
Nor was this indulg’euce a departure from the 
old maxims of government, in the purest ages 
of the commonwealth, Cybele and Aesculapius 
had been invited by solemn embassies and it 
was customary to tempt the protectors of be- 
sieged cities, by the promise of more distin- 
guished honours than they possessed in their 
native coujitry. is Rome gradually became the 
common temple of her subjects; and the freedom 
of the city was bestowed on all the gods of 
mankind. 

II. The narrow policy of pre- 
serving, without any foreign mix- 
ture, the pure blood of the ancient 
citizens, had checked the fortune and hastened 
the ruin of Athens and Sparta. The aspiring 
genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to ambition, 
and deemed it more prudent, as -well as honour- 
able, to adopt virtue and merit for her o'v’vm 
wheresover they were found, among slaves or 
strangers, enemies or barbaria!is.'-?i> During the 
most flourishing asra of the Athenian common- 
w'ealth, the number of citizens gradually de- 
creased from about thirty to twenty-one thou- 
sand. If, on the contrary, we study the growth 
of the Roman republic, w'e may discover, that, 
notwithstanding the incessant demands of wars 
and colonies, the citizens, who, in the first census 

11 Suet, in Clautl — Plin. Hist. Nat. xxx. I. 

IS! Pt;l!ouUer,Hi<itoire dcs Ctihas, toin. '^i. n. 230—252. 

13 Seneca. Conaolat. ad Helviam, p. 74. Edit. Lips. 

11 Uionvsius Ilalicarn. Antiquitat. Homan. 1. ii. 

1.5 In the jear of Rome 701, the temple of Isis and Serapis was 
demolished hy the order of the Senate (iJion Cassius, 1. xl. p. 252.), 
and even by the hands of the consul (Valerius jlliixinuis, 1. 3.). After 
the death of Cmsar/it was restored at the itubiic e.vpenst- (Dion. 1. xlvij. 
p. 501.). When Augustus was hi Egypt, he revered the majesty of 
Serapis {Dion. I. Ii. p. 647.) ; hut in the Pomairium of Rome, and a 
nhle round it, he pxohihited the worship of the Egyptiati god.s (Dion. 
1. liii. p. 679. i. liv. p. 735.), They remained, however, xery fashion- 
able under bis rei^p (Ovtd. de Art, Amand. 1. 1.) and that of his suc- 
cessor, till the justice of Tiberius was provoked to some acts of severity, 
(See Tacit. Anna!, ii. 85. Joseph. Antiquit. I. xviii. c. 3.) 

16 TertoUian in Apologetic, c. C. p. 74. Edit. Havercamp. I am 
inclined to attribute thrir establishment to the devotion of the Flavian 
femily. 

17 See Livy, 1. si. and xxix. 

IS Macrob. Saturnalia, I. iii. c. 9, ILe gives? us a form of evocation. 


of Servius Tulliuf?, amountcri to no more than 
eighty-three thousand, were multiplied, before the 
commencement of the social war, to tiie number 
of four hundred and sixty-three tiioiisand men, 
able to bear arms in the service of their country. 
When the allies of Rome claimed an equal share 
of honours and privileges, the senate indeed pre- 
ferred the chance of arms to an ignominious 
concession. The Samiiites and the Lucanians 
paid the severe penalty of their rashness ; but 
the rest of the Italian states, as they successively 
returned to their duty, were admitted into the 
bosom of the republic, and soon contributed 
to the ruin of public freedom. Under a demo- 
cratical government, the citizens exercise the 
powers of sovereignty ; and those powers will be 
first abused, and afterwards lost, if they are 
committed to an unwieldy multitude. But when 
the popular assemblies had been suppressed ]>y 
the administration of the emperors, the con- 
querors were distinguished from the vanquished 
nations, only as the first and most iionourablo 
order of subjects ; and their increase, liowever 
rapid, was no longer exposed to the same dan- 
gers. A"et the wisc.st princes, who adopted the 
maxims of Augustus, guarded with the strictest 
care the dignity of the Roman name, and dif- 
fused the freedom of the city with a prudent 

liberality, 25 

Till the privileges of Romans had 
been progressively extended to all 
the inhabitants of the empire, an important dis- 
tinction was preserved between Italy and the pro- 
vinces. The former was esteemed the centre of 
public unity, and the firm basis of the constitu- 
tion. Italy claimed the birth, or at least the 
residence, of the emperors and the senate. >6 The 
estates of tlie Italians were exempt from taxes, 
their persons from the arbitrary jurisdiction of 
governors. Their municipal corporations, formed 
after the perfect model of the capital, were in- 
trasted, under the immediate eye of the supi'eme 
power, with the execution of the laws. EYom the 
foot of the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all 
the natives of Italy were born citizens of Rome. 
Their partial distinctions w*ere obliterated, and 
they insensibly coalesced into one great nation, 
united by language, manners, and civil institu- 
tions, and equal to the weight of a powerful 
empire. The republic gloried in her generous 
policy, and was frequently rew'arded by the merit 
and services of her adopted sons. Had she always 
confined the distinction of Romans to the ancient 
families within the walls of the city, that immor- 
tal name would have been deprived of some of its 
noblest ornaments. Virgil was a native of Man- 

19 Minutiiiss Pselix in Octavio, p. 54. Amobius, 1. vi, p. 115. 

20 Tacit. Anna!- iri. 24. The Orbis Ilomanus of the learned 
Spanheim is a complete history of the progressive admission of Latium, 
Italy* and the provinces, to the freedom of Rome. 

21 Herodotus, v. 97. It should seem, however, that he followed a 
large and popular estimation. 

22 Athmeeufi, Deipnosophist. 1. vi. p. 272. Edit. Casunbon. Meuv- 
sius de FortunS Attic&, c. 4. 

23 See a very accurate collection of the numbers of each luatriun 
in M . de Beautort, R.^publique Homaine, I. iv. c. 4. 

24 Appian. de Bell Civil. Li. Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c.l5, 

16 , 17 , 

25 Maecenas had advised him to declare, by one edict, all his sub- 
jects, citizens. But we may justly suspect that the historian Dion was 
the author of a counsel, so much adapted to the practice of his own 
age, and so iittle to lhat of Aufpxstus. 

26 The senatois were obliged to have one third of their own landed 
property sn Italy. See Plin, L vi. ep. 19. The qualification was re- 
duced by Marcus to one fourth. Since the reign of Trajan, Italy had 
sunk nearer to the level of the provinces. 
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tua ; Horace was inclined to dbubt whether he 
should call himself an Apulian or a Lucanian : 
it was in Padua that an historian was found 
worthy to record the majestic series of Roman vic- 
tories. The patriot family of the Catos emerged 
from Tusculum ; and the little town of Arpinum 
claimed the double honour of producing Marius 
and Cicero, the former of whom deserved, after 
Romulus and Camillus, to be styled the Third 
Founder of Rome ; and the latter, after saving 
his country from the designs of Catiline, enabled 
her to contend with Athens for the palm of elo- 
quence.^? 

Thepro^to , The provinces of Oie empire (as 
they have been descnbed m the 
preceding chapter) were destitute of any public 
force, or constitutional freedom. In Etruria, in 
Greece, and in Gaul, it was the first care of 
the senate to dissolve those dangerous confe- 
deracies, which taught mankind, that, as the 
Roman arms prevailed by division, they might 
be resisted by union. Those princes, whom the 
ostentation of gratitude or generosity permitted 
for a while to hold a precarious sceptre, were 
dismissed from their thrones, as soon as they had 
performed their appointed task of fashioning 
to the yoke the vanquished nations. The free 
states and cities which had embraced the cause 
of Rome were rewarded with a nominal alli- 
ance, and insensibly sunk into real servitude. 
The public authority was every where exercised 
by the ministers of the senate and of the empe- 
rors, and that authority was absolute, and with- 
out control. But the same salutary maxims of 
government, which had secured the peace and 
obedience of Italy, were extended to the most 
distant conquests. A nation of Romans was 
gradually formed in the provinces, by the double 
expedient of introducing colonies, and of admit- 
ting the most faithful and deserving of the pro- 
vincials to the freedom of Rome. 

Wheresoever the Roman con- 
tomis. q^ers, he inhabits,” is a very just 
observation of Seneca, 30 confirmed 
by history and experience. The natives of Italy, 
allured by pleasure or by interest, hastened to 
enjoy the sdvantages of victory 5 and we may 
remark, that, about forty years after the reduc- 
tion of Asia, eighty thousand Romans were 
massacred in one day, by the cruel orders of 
Mithridates. 3i These voluntary exiles were en- 
gaged, for the most part, in the occupations 
of commerce, agriculture, and the farm of the 
revenue. But after the legions were rendered 
permanent by the emperors, the provinces were 
peopled by a race of soldiers ; and the veterans, 
whether they received the reward of their service 
in land or in money, usually settled with their 
families in the country, where they had honour- 

,27 The first part ot the Verona Illustrata of the Marquis MaSfei, 
gives the cJcaresi and most comprehensive view of the state of Italy 
under the Caesars. 

28 See Pausanias,!. vii. The Romans condescended to restore tlie 
names of those assemblies, when, they could no longer be dangerous. 

29 'Pbey are frequently mentioned by Csesar. The Abb? Dubos 
attempts, with very little success, to prove that the assemblies of Haul 
were continued under the emperors. Histoire de I’Jiltablissement de 
Ja Monarchk Fran^oise, h L c. 4. 

30 Seneca In Consolat. ad Hel-viam, c. S. 

31 Meramcm apud Photium, c. S3. Valcr, Maxim, lx. 2. Butarch 
and Dion Cassius a well the massacre to 150,000 citizens j hut I should 
esteem the smaller number to be more than sufficient. 

32 Twenty-five colonies were settled in Spain (see Plin. Hist. 
Natur, Hi. 3, 4, iv.35.) ; and nine in Britain, of whMii London, Coh 


ably spent their youth. Throughout the em- 
pire, but more particularly in the western parts, 
the most fertile districts, and the most conve- 
nient situations, were reserved for the establish- 
ment of colonies ; some of which were of a civil, 
and others of a military nature. In their man- 
ners and internal policy, the colonies formed a 
perfect representation of their great parent; and 
they were soon endeared to the natives by the 
ties of friendship and alliance, they effectually 
diffused a reverence for the Roman name, and a 
desire, which was seldom disappointed, of sharing, 
in due time, its honours and advanfeiges.S'^ The 
municipal cities insensibly equalled the rank 
and splendour of the colonies ; and in the reign 
of Hadrian, it was disputed which w’as the pre- 
ferable condition, of those societies which had 
issued from, or those which had been received 
into the bosom of Rome, ss Tlie right of Latium, 
as it was called, conferred on the cities to whicli 
it had been granted a more partial favour. Tlie 
magistrates only, at the expiration of their office, 
assumed the quality of Roman citizens ; but as 
those offices were annual, in a few years they 
circulated round the principal families. Those 
of the provincials who were permitced to bear 
arms in the legions ; 35 those who exercised any 
civil employment; all, in a word, who per- 
formed any public service, or displayed any 
personal talents, were rewarded with a present, 
whose value was continually diminished by the 
increasing liberality of the emperors. Yet even 
in the age of the Antonines, when tlie freedom of 
the city had been bestowed on the greater nimiher 
of their subjects, it was still accompanied with 
very solid advantages. The bulk of the people 
acquired, with that title, the benefit of the Ro- 
man laws, particularly in the interesting articles 
of marriage, testaments, and inheritances ; and 
the road of fortune was open to those w’hose 
pretensions were seconded by favour or merit. 
The grandsons of the Gauls, who had besieged 
Julius Caesar in Alesia, commanded legions, 
governed provinces, and were admitted into the 
senate of Rome. 33 Their ambition, instead of 
disturbing the tranquillity of the state, was inti- 
mately connected with its safety and greatness. 

So sensible were the Romans of op the 

tlie influence of language over na- f ytsn ana the 
tional manners, that it was their most 
serious care to extend, with the progress of their 
arms, the use of the Latin tongue.37 The an- 
cient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the Etruscan, 
and the Venetian, sunk into oblivion ; but in the 
provinces, the cast was less docile than the west 
to the voice of its victorious preceptors. This 
obvious difference marked the two portions of 
the empire with a distinction of colours, which, 
though it was in some degree concealed during 

Chester, Lincoln, Chester, Gloncesfer, ana Bath, still remain consl- 
derablti cities. (See Richard of Cireacester, n. 3C. and Whitaker's 
Histo^ of Manchester, 1. i. c. S.) 

S3 Aul. (Jen. Noctes Atticas, xvi, 1.3. Tlie Emperor Hadrian ex- 
pressed his sui-prise, that the cities of Utica, Gades, and Itaticn which 
already enjoyed the rights of itfwticipin, should solicit the title of coio- 
nies, Thalr example, however, became fashionable, and the empire 
was filled with honorary colonies. See Spanheim, de Usu Numisma- 
tum, Dissertat. xiii. 

.31 Spanheim, Grids Roman, c. 8. p.62. 

35 Aristid. in Romte Encomio, tom. i. p. 218. Edit. Jebb. 

3C Tacit. Antial. xi. 23, 24. Hist, iv, 74. 

See Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 5. Augustin, de Civitate Dei, xix. 7. 
Lipsiusdepronunciatione Linguae Launee, c.3. 
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themendian splendour of prosperity, became gra- 
dually more visible as the shades of night de- 
scended upon the Roman world. The western 
countries were civilised by the same hands that 
subdued them. As soon as the barbarians were 
reconciled to obedience, their xninds were opened 
to any new impressions of knowledge and po- 
liteness. The language of Virgil and Cicero, 
though with some inevitable mixture of corrup- 
tion, was so universally adopted in Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia, 3® that the faint 
traces of the Punic or Celtic idioms w^ere pre- 
served only in the mountains, or among the 
peasants. S9 Education and study insensibly 
inspired the natives of those countries with the 
sentiments of Romans ; and Italy gave fashions, 
as well as laws, to her Latin provincials. They 
solicited with more ardour, and obtained with 
more facility, the freedom and honours of the 
state ; supported the national dignity in letters ^*0 
and in anns; and, at length, in the person mf 
Trajan, produced an emperor whom the Scipios 
would not have disowned for their countryman. 
The situation of tlie Greeks was very different 
from that of the barbarians. The former had 
been long since civilised and corrupted. They 
had too much taste to relinquish their language, 
and too much vanity to adopt any foreign insti- 
tutions. Still preserving the prejudices, after 
they had lost the virtues, of their ancestors, they 
affected to despise the unpolished manners of the 
Roman conquerors, whilst they were compelled 
to respect their superior Wisdom and power.'* ^ 
Nor was the influence of the Grecian language 
and sentiments confined to the narrow limits of 
that once celebrated country. Their empire, by 
the progress of colonies and conquest, had been 
diffused from the Hadriatic to the Euphrates 
and the Nile. Asia was covered with Greek 
cities, and the long reign of the Macedonian 
kings had introduced a silent revolution into 
Syria and Egypt, In their pompous courts 
those princes united the elegance of Athens with 
the luxury of the Eastj and the example of the 
court was imitated, at an humble distance, by 
the higher ranks of their subjects. Such was 
the general division of the Roman empire into 
the Latin and Greek languages. To these we 
may add a third distinction for the body of the 
natives in Syria, and especially in Egypt. The 
use of their ancient dialects, by secluding them 
from the commerce of mankind, checked the 
improvements of those barbarians, ‘i * The slothful 
effeminacy of the foraier exposed them to the 
contempt, the sullen ferociousness of the latter 
exci f ed the aversion of the conquerors. ^3 Those 
nations had submittea to ttie Roman power, but 
they seldom desired or deserved the freedom of 
the city : and it was remarked, that more than 

38 Apuleius and Awfpistin will answer for Africa ; Stratjo for Spain 
and Gaul; Tacitus, in the life of Agricola, for Britain ; and Velleius 
Paterculus, for Pannonia. To ihem we may add the language of the 
Inscriptions. 

39 The Celtic was preserved in the mountains of Wales, Cornwall, 
and Armorica. We may observe that Apuleiiis reproaches an African 
youth, who lived among the populace, with the use of the Punic ; 
■whilst he had almost forgot Greek, and neither could nor would speak 
Jj&tin (Apolog. p. 596.). The greater part of St. Austbi's congmsa* 
tions were strangers to the Punic. 

40 Spain alone produced Columella, the Senecas, Lucan, Martial, 
and Quintilian. 

« 41 There is not, I bel ieve, from Dionysius to Libanius, a single Greek 
critic who mentions Vh^il or Horace. They seem ignorant that the 
Homans had any good ■writers. 

42 The curious reader may see in Dupin (Biblioth^que 15cch5siaf* 


two hundred and thirty years elapsed, after the 
ruin of the Ptolemies, before an Egyptian was 
admitted into the senate of Rome."^'^ 

It is a just though trite Observ- General use of 
ation, that victorious Rome was her- languages, 
self subdued by the arts of Greece. Those 
immortal writers wfiio still command the admir- 
ation of modern Europe, soon became the 
favourite object of study and imitation in Italy 
and tile western provinces. But the elegant 
amusements of the Romans were not suffered 
to interfere with their sound maxims of policy. 
"Whilst they acknowledged the channs of the 
Greek, they asserted the dignity of the Latin 
tongue ; and the exclusive use of the latter was 
inflexibly maintained in the administration of 
civil as well as military government, The 
two languages exercised at the same time their 
separate jurisdiction throughout the empire: the 
former, as the natural idiom of science ; the latter, 
as the legal dialect of public transactions. Those 
who united letters with business were equally 
conversant with both ; and it was almost impos- 
sible, in any province, to find a Roman subject, 
of a liberal education, who was at once a stranger 
to the Greek and to the Latin language. 

It .was by such institutions that 
the nations of the empire insensibly 
melted away into the Roman name and people. 
But there still remained, in the centre of every 
province and of every family, an unhappy condi- 
tion of men, who endured the weight, without 
sharing the benefits, of society. In the free states 
of antiquity, the’ domestic slaves were exposed to 
the wanton rigour of despotism. The perfect 

settlement of the Roman empire was ^ ^ 

, , , ♦ 1 1 Their treatment. 

preceded by ages or vioJence and 
rapine. The slaves consisted, for the most part, 
of barbarian captives, taken in thousands by the 
chance of war, purchased at a vile price, ac- 
customed to a life of independence, and impatient 
to break and to revenge their fettens. Against 
such inteiual enemies, whose desperate insurrec- 
tions had more than once reduced the republic 
to the brink of destruction, ^7 the most severe 
regulations, and the most cruel treatment, 
seemed almost justified by the great law of self- 
preservation. But when the principal nations of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa were united under the 
laws of one sovereign, the source of foreign sup- 
plies flowed with much less abundance, and the 
Romans were reduced to the milder but more 
tedious method of propagation. In their nu- 
merous families, and particularly in their country 
estates, they encouraged the maniage of their 
slaves. The sentiments of nature, the habits of 
education, and the possession of a dependent 
species of property, contributed to alleviate the 
hai'dships of servitude. ‘^9 The existence of a 

tiqw, tom; six. p.l. c.S.) how much the use of the Syriac and Eg.Yp* 
rian language 3 ■W8& still preserved. 

43 See Juvenal, Sat.ui. and xv. Amraian. Marcelin. xx5i. 16. 


dishrandhijaed an eminent Grecian for not understanding Latin. He 
■was probahlj in some public office- Suetonius in Claud, c. IG. 

46 In the camp of Lucullus, an c ^ — *■“*“ ' ■ ^ " 


sold for a drachma, and a slave 


fcirfc«trdr!icliimm,oraboutthreeahillings. Plutarch, in Luculi. p.t'jHO. 

47 I^tedom Siculus in Eclog. Hist, l.xxxiv, and xxxvi. Floras, iii 
19,20. 

48 See a remarkable instance of severity in Cicero in Vewrem, v.3. 

49 See in Gruter, and the other collectors, a great number of in- 
scriptions addressed by slaves to their ■wives, children, fellow-servants, 
masters, &c. They are all, most probably, of the Imperial age. 
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slave became an object of greater value ; an{3, 
though his happiness still depended on the temper 
and circumstances of the master, the humanity 
of the latter, instead of being restrained by fear, 
was encouraged by the sense of liis own interest. 
The progress of manners was accelerated by the 
virtue or policy of the emperors; and by the 
edicts of Hadrian and the Antonines, the pro- 
tection of the laws was extended to the most 
abject part of mankind. The jurisdiction of life 
and death over the slaves, a power long exercised 
and often abused, was taken out of private hands, 
and reserved to the magistrates alone. The sub- 
terraneous prisons were abolished ; and, upon a 
just complaint of intolerable treatment, the in- 
jured slave obtained either his deliverance or a 
less cruel master, 

Hope, the best comfoit of our 
imperfect condition, was not denied 
to the Homan slave; and if he had 
any opportunity of rendering himself either use- 
ful or agreeable, he might very naturally expect 
that the diligence and fidelity of a few years 
would be rewarded with the inestimable gift of 
freedom. The benevolence of the master was 
so frequently prompted by the meaner sugges- 
tions of vanity and avarice, that the law's found 
it more necessary to restrain than to encourage 
a profuse and undistingiiishing liberality, which 
might degenerate into a very dangerous abuse. 

It vras a maxim of ancient jurisprudence, that a 
slave had not any country of his own: he ac- 
quired with his liberty an admission into the 
political society of which his patron was a mem- 
ber. The consequences of this maxim w'ould 
have prostituted the privileges of the Homan 
city to a mean and promiscuous multitude. 
Some seasonable exceptions were therefore pro- 
vided ; and the honourable distinction was con- 
fined to such slaves only as, for just causes, and 
with the approbation of the magistrate, should 
receive a solemn and legal manumission. Even 
these chosen freedmen obtained no more than 
the private rights of citizens, and were rigorously 
excluded from civil or military honours. What- 
ever might be the merit or fortune of their sons, 
tke^ likewise w^ere esteemed unworthy of a seat 
in the senate ; nor were the traces of a servile 
origin allowed to be completely obliterated till 
the third or fourth generation.*® Without 
destroying the distinction of ranks, a distant 
prospect of freedom and lionours was presented, 
even to those whom pride and prejudice almost 
disdained to number among the human species. 

Numbers proposed to discrimi- 

nate the slaves by a peculiar habit ; 
but it was justly apprehended that there might 
be some danger in acquainting them with their 
own numbers.** Witliout interpreting, in their 

^ 50 See the AuRi^stan History, anci a Dissertation of IVf . de Barigny, 
in the xxxvth volume of the Academy of Inscriptions, upon the Ko- 
roan slaves. 

51 SeeanoUier Dissertation of M. de Burigny, in the xxxviith vo* 
lume, on the Roman Srewlom. 

5a Spanheim, OrMs Roman, l.i. c. 15. p. 124, &c. 

63 ^6 Clement!^, 1. i. c. 24. The original is much 

stroniBjer,* Quotum periculnro iininiaeret si servi nosttl numerare 
nos ccepissent.’' 

54 See Pliny (Hitt. Natnr. I. xsxiii.) and Athenasus (Deipnosophist, 
ILvj. p. i/2.), Ihe latter boldly asserts, that he knew very many 
^ctfiaroWat) Romans who possessed, not to use, but ostcataaon, ten 
and even twenty thonsand slaves. 

53 In Paris there ai'e not more than 43,700 dconesfics of every 
sort, and not a twelfth part of the inhabilaats, Messange, He- 
cl«!rches sur la Population, p. 186. 


utmost strictness, the liberal appelliitions of 
legions and myriads we may venture to pre- 
noiince, that the proportion of slaves, who u'ere 
valued as property, w'as more considerable than 
that of servants, who can be computed only a& 
an expense.** The youths of a promising ge- 
nius were instructed in the arts and sciences, 
and their price wus ascertained by tlie degree of 
their skill and talents. Almost every pro- 
fession, either liberal *7 or mechanical, might lie 
found in the household of an opulent senator. 
The ministers of pomp and sensuality were 
multiplied beyond the conception of modern 
luxury.*'^ It was more for tlie interest of the 
merchant or manufiicturer to purchase, than to 
hire his workmen ; and in the country, slaves 
were employed as the cheapest and most labori- 
ous instruments of agriculture. To confirm the 
general observation, and to display the multi- 
tude of slaves, w^e might lallege a variety of par- 
ticular instances. It was discovered, on a very 
melancholy occasion, that four hundred slaves 
w^ere maintained in a single palace of Rome. '*9 
The same number of four hundred belonged to 
an estate which an African widow, of a very 
private condition, resigned to her son, whilst she 
reserved for herself a much larger share of her 
property. A freedman, under the reign of 
Augustus, thoiigli his fortune had suffered great 
losses in the civil -wars, left behind him three 
thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand head of smaller cattle, 
and, what w'as almost included in the description 
of cattle, four thousand one hundred and sixteen 
slaves.^^ 

The number of subjects who 
acknowdedged the huvs of Home, of of Homan 
citizens, of provincials, and of slaves, 
cannot now' be fixed with such a degree of accu- 
racy, as the importance of the object would deserve. 
We are informed, that when the Emperor Clau- 
dius exercised the office of censor he took an 
account of six millions nine hundred and forty- 
five thousand Homan citizens, who, with the 
proportion of W'omcn and children, must have 
amounted to about twenty millions of souls. 
The multitude of subjects of an inferior rank, 
was uncertain and fiuctuatiiig. But after weigh- 
ing with attention every circumstance which 
could influence the balance, it seems probable, 
that there existed, in the time of Claudius, about 
twice as many provincials as there were citizens, 
of either sex, and of every age ; and that the 
slaves were at least equal in number to the free 
inhabitants of the Roman world. The total 
amount of this imperfect calculation would rise 
to about one hundred and twenty millions of 
persons : a degree of population which possibly 
exceeds that of modern Europe G®, and forms 

56 A learned slave sold to manv himtlved pounds sterling ; Atticus 
always bred and taught them himselU Cornel. News in Vit, c. 13. 

57 Many of the 1-loman physicians were slaves. See Dr. Middleton’s 
Dissertation and Defence. 

58 Their ranks and oiBctfS are very copiously emimeirated by Pig' 
norius de Servis. 

59 Tacit. Annal. xiv. 43. They all were executed to not preventing 
their master’s murder. 

60 Apuleius in Apolog. p. 548. Edit. Delplrin. 

61 Pjin. Hist. Natur, 1. xxxiii. 47. 

62 Compute twenty millions in France, twentv-two in Cennany, 
four in Hungary, ten In Italy with its inlands, eight in Great Rrhain 
and Ireland, eight in {brain and Portugal, ten or twelve in tlte. 
European Russia, six in Poland, six in Greece and Turkey, four in 
Sweden, three in Deimiark and Norway, four in the how Countries, 
f he whole would amount to one hundr^ and ftvo, or one huntUx'd 
and seven millions. See Voltaire, de H istolre Gcndrale. 
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the most numerous society that has ever been 
united under the same system of government. 
Obedience and Domestic peace and union were 
union, the natural consequences of the 
moderate and comprehensive policy embraced 
by the Romans. If we turn our eyes to- 
wards the monarchies of Asia, we shall behold 
despotism in the centre, and weakness in the 
extremities; the collection of the revenue, or 
the administration of Justice, enforced by the 
pi-esence of an army ; hostile barbarians estab- 
lished in the iieart of the country, liereditary 
satraps usurping the dominion of the provinces, 
and subjects inclined to rebellion, though in- 
capable of freedom. But the obedience of the 
Roman world was uniform, voluntary, and per- 
manent. The vanquished nations, blended into 
one great people, resigned the hope, nay, even 
the wish, of resuming their independence, and 
scarcely considered their own existence as dis- 
tinct from the existence of Rome. The estab- 
lished authority of the emperors pervaded witli- 
out an effort the wide extent of their dominions, 
and was exercised with the same facility on the 
banks of the Thames, or of the Nile, as on those 
of the Tyber. The legions were destined to 
serve against the public enemy, and the civil 
magistrate seldom required the aid of a military 
force. In this state of general security, the 
leisure as well as opulence both of the prince 
and people, were devoted to improve and to 
adorn tile Roman empire. 

Homan monu. Among the innumerable monu- 
ments. ments of Roman architecture, con- 
structed by the Romans, how many have escap- 
ed the notice of history, how few have resisted 
the ravages of time and barbarism! And yet 
even the majestic ruins that are still scattered 
over Italy and the provinces, would be sufficient 
to prove that those countries were once the seat 
of a polite and powerful empire. Their great- 
ness alone, or their beauty, might deserve our 
attention : but they are rendered more interest- 
ing, by tw'o important circumstances, which 
connect the agreeable history of the arts with 
the more useful history of human manners. 
Many of those works were erected at private 
expense, and almost ail were intended for public 
benefit. 

Many of them natural to suppose that the 

greatest number, as well as the 

va expense. Considerable, of the Roman 

edifices, w^ere raised by the emperors, who pos- 
sessed so unbounded a command both of men 
and money. Augustus was accustomed to boast 
that he had found his capital of brick, and that 
he had left it of marble. ^4 The sti'ict economy 
of Vespasian was the source of his magnificence. 
The works of Trajan bear the stamp of his 
genius. The public monuments with which 
Hadrian adorned every province of the empire, 
were executed not only by his orders, but under 
his immediate inspection. He was liimself an 

S3 Joseph, de Bell. Judaico. 1. ii. c. 16. The oration of Agrippa, 
or rather of the historian, is a fine picture of the Boman empire. 

64 Sueton. in Augast. c. 28. Augustus built in Home the temple 
and foarum of Mars tlie Avenger ; the temple of Jupiter Tonans in the 
Capitol ; that of Apollo Palatine, with public libraries ; the portico 
and basilica of Caiu,s and Lucius ; the porticos of Livia and Qctavia ; 
and the theatre of Marcellus. The example of the sovereign was 
izhitatM by his mirti.Vers and generals ; and his friend AgriiJpa l^t 
behind Ifim the immortal monument of the Paznhoon. 

6i See Madei, Verona Uiustrata, I. iv. p. OS, 


artist ; and he loved the arts, as they conduced 
to the glory of tlie monarch. They were en- 
couraged by the Antonines, as they contributed 
to the happiness of the people. But if the em- 
perors were the first, they were not the only 
architects of their dominions. Their example 
was universally imitated by their principal sub- 
jects, who were not afraid of declaring to the 
world that they had spirit to conceive, and 
wealth to accomplish, the noblest undertakings. 
Scarcely had the proud structure of the Coliseum 
been dedicated at Rome, before the edifices, of 
a smaller scale indeed, but of the same design 
and materials, were erected for the use, and at 
the expense, of the cities of Capua and Verona. ^5 
The inscription of the stupendous bridge of 
Alcantara, attests that it was thrown over the 
Tagus by the contribution of a few Lusitanian 
communities. When Pliny was intrusted with 
tiie government of Bithynia and Pontus, pro- 
vinces by no means the nchest or most consider- 
able of the empire, he found the cities witliin 
his jurisdiction striving with each other in eveiy 
useful and ornamental work, that might deserve 
the curiosity of strangers, or the gratitude of 
their citizens. It was*the duty of the Proconsul 
to supply their deficiencies, to direct their taste, 
and sometimes to moderate their emulation.^^ 
The opulent senators of Rome and the provinces 
esteemed it an honour, and almost an obligation, 
to adorn the splendour of their age and country ; 
and the influence of fashion very frequently 
supplied the want of taste or generosity. Among 
a crowd of these private benefactors, we may 
select Herodes Atticus, an Athenian citizen, 
who lived in the age of Antonines. Whatever 
might be the motive of his conduct, his magni- 
ficence would have been worthy of the greatest 
kings. 

The family of Herod, at least after jjxampie of 
it had been favoured by fortune, 
was lineally descended from Cinion 
and Miltiades, Theseus and Cecrops, iEacus 
and Jupiter. But the posterity of so many gods 
and heroes was fallen into the most abject state. 
His grandfather had suffered by the hands of 
justice, and Julius Atticus, his father, must 
have ended his life in poverty and contempt, had 
he not discovered an immense treasure buried 
under an old house, the last remains of his patri- 
mony, According to the rigour of law, the 
emperor might have asserted his claim, and the 
prudent Atticus prevented, by a frank confes- 
sion, the officiousness of informers. But the 
equitable Nerva, who then filled the throne, re- 
fused to accept any part of it, and commanded 
him to use, without scruple, the present of for- 
tune. The cautious Athenian still insisted, that 
the treasure was too considerable for a subject, 
and that he knew not how to me it, Abuse it, 
i/ien, replied the monarch, with a good-natured 
peevishness; for it is your own. 67 Many will 
be of opinion, that Atticus literally obeyed the 

66 See the xth book of PUny*s Eptstl<*s. He mentions the foilowing 
works, carried on at the exizense of the cities. At Nicometiia, a new 
foruin, an ac^uetiuct, and a canal, left zmfini?=hed by a kine; ; at Nice, a 
^^yranasium, and a theatre winch had already c«.st near ninety thou- 
sand pounds ; baths at Prusa and Claudiopolis ; and an aqueduct of 
sixteen miles in length, for the use of Sinope. 

67 Hadriattaftearwardsmade a very e(|uitable Tcgulatjon, which di- 
vided all treasure-trove between the right of property and that of dit- 
covery. Hist. August, p. 9. 
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emperor’s last instructions ; since he expended 
the greatest part of his fortune, which was much 
increased by an advantageous marriage, in the 
service of the public. He had obtained for his 
son Herod, the prefecture of the free cities of 
Asia ; and the young magistrate, observing that 
the town of Troas was indifferently supplied 
with water, obtained from the munifieence of 
Hadrian, three hundred myriads of drachms 
(about a hundred thousand pounds) for the con- 
struction of a new aqueduct. But in the ex- 
ecution of the work, the charge amounted to 
more than double the estimate, and the officers 
of the revenue began to murmur, till the gener- 
ous Atticus silenced their complaints, by re- 
questing that he might be permitted to take upon 
himself the whole additional expense, 

The ablest preceptors of Greece 
HisreputaUon. invited by liberal 

rewards to direct the education of young Herod. 
Their pupil soon became a celebrated orator, 
according to the useless rhetoric of that age, 
which, confining itself to the schools, disdained 
to visit either the Forum or the Senate. He 
was honoured with the consulship at Rome ; but 
the greatest part of his life was spent in a philo- 
sophic retirement at Athens, and his adjacent 
villas ; perpetually surrounded by sophists, who 
acknow'ledgod, without reluctance, the supe-* 
riority of a rich and generous rival. The 
monuments of his genius have perished ; some 
considerable ruins still preserve the fame of his 
taste and munificence; modern travellers have 
measured the remains of the stadium which he 
constructed at Athens. It was six hundred feet 
in length, built entirely of white marble, capable 
of admitting the whole body of the people, and 
finished in four years, whilst Herod w'as presi- 
dent of the Athenian games. To the memory 
of his wife Rcgilla, he dedicated a theatre, 
scarcely to be paralleled in the empire : no wood 
except cedar, very curiously carved, was em- 
ployed in any part of tlie building. The Odeum, 
designed by Pericles for musical performances, 
and the rehearsal of new tragedies, had been a 
trophy of the victory of the arts over barbaric 
greatness ; as the timbers employed in the con- 
struction consisted chiefly of the masts of the 
Persian vessels. Notwithstanding the repairs 
bestowed on that ancient edifice by a king of 
Cappadocia, it was again fallen to decay. Plerod 
restored its ancient beauty and magnificence. 
Nor w'as the liberality of that illustrious citizen 
confined to the walls of* Athens. The most 
splendid ornaments bestowed on the temple of 
Neptune in the Isthmus, a theatre at Corinth, a 
stadium at Delphi, a bath at Thennopylce, and an 
aqueduct at Canusium in Italy, were insufficient 
to exhaust his treasures. The people of Epirus, 
Thessaly, Euboea, Boeotia, and Peloponnesus, 
experienced his favours ; and many inscriptions 
of the cities of Greece and Asia gratefully style 
Herodes Atticus their patron and benefactor. 7^ 

fiS Philostrat. in Vit Sophist. 1. ii. p. MS. 

69 A«lu» Gellius, in Noot. Attic, i.2. ix. 2. xvKi. 10. xix. IS, 

' ' 3PhxJosfcrat.::.p**Q64. ' 

70 See Philostrat. 1. !i. p. 548. 560. Pausanias, 1. J, and 10, 
The life flf Herodes, in the xxith TOlume of the Memoirs of tine Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions, 

71 It is particulaily resnarked of Athens by nic«eawhus,de Statu. 
Grasci®, p. S- inter Oeographos, Minores, edit. Hudson. 

72 Donatus de JRoma Vetere, U Hi. c. 4, 5, 6. Nardini Boma 


In the commonwealths of Athens 
and Rome, the modest simplicity of 
private houses announced the equal ments for pxfeiic 
condition of freedom ; whilst the thontreS^aJuj- 
sovereignty of the people was re- 
presented in the majestic edifices designed to the 
public use 71; nor was this republican spirit 
totally extinguished by the introduction of w^ealth 
and monarchy. It was in works of national 
honour and benefit, that the most virtuous of 
the emperors affected to display their magnifi- 
cence. The golden palace of Nero excited a 
just indignation, but the vast extent of ground 
■which had been usurped by the selfish luxury, 
was more nobly filled under the succeeding 
reigns by the Coliseum, the baths of Titus, the 
Claudian portico, and the temples dedicated to 
the goddess of Peace, and to the genius of 
Rome.7S These monuments of architecture, 
the property of the Roman people, were adorned 
with the most beautiful productions of Grecian 
painting and sculpture ; and in the temple of 
Peace, a very curious library was open to the 
curiosity of the learned. At a small distance 
from thence was situated the Forum of Trajan. 
It w^as surrounded by a lofty portico, in the 
form of a quadrangle, into which four triumphal 
arches opened a noble and spacious entrance : in 
the centre arose a column of marble, wliose 
height, of one hundred and ten feet, denoted 
the elevation of the hill that had been cut aw^ay, 
Tliis column, which still subsists in its ancient 
beauty, exhibited an exact representation of the 
Dacian victories of its founder. The veteran 
soldier contemplated the story of his own cam- 
paigns, and by an easy illusion of national vanity, 
the peaceful citizen associated himself to the 
honours of the triumph. All the other quarters 
of the capital, and all the provinces of the 
empire, were embellished by the same liberal 
spirit of public magnificence, and were filled 
with amphitlieatres, theatres, temples, porticos, 
triumphal arches, baths, and aqueducts, all 
variously conducive to the health, the devotion, 
and the pleasures of tlie meanest citizen. Tiie 
last mentioned of those edifices deserve our 
peculiar attention. The boldness of the enter- 
prise,- the solidity of tlie execution, and the 
uses to ■wliich they ■were subservient, rank the 
aqueducts among the noble.st monuments of Ro- 
man gemiis and power. The aqueducts of the 
capital claim a just pre-eminence ; hut tlie 
curious traveller, who, without the light of his- 
tory, should examine those of Spoleto, of Metz, 
or of Segovia, w'ould very naturally conclude, 
that those provincial towns had formerly been 
the residence of some potent monarch. The 
solitudes of Asia and Africa w^ere once covered 
with flourishing cities, whose jjopulousness, and 
even whose existence, w’^as derived from such 
artificial supplies of a perennial stream of fresh 
water. 73 

We have computed the inhabitants, and con- 

Antica, I. iii. 11, 12, 13. and a MS. description of ancient Home, by 
Iternardus Orlcdlarius, or Itucdl.tl, of which I obtained a copy from 
the library of the Canon Eicavdi at Floratcc. Two celebrated pictures 
of Tittjianthes and of Tiotocenes axe mentioned by Pliny, as in the 
Temple of Peace ; aiid the I.iaoooon was found in the baths of Titus. 

73 Montfaucon I’Anliqiiitd ExpUqude, tom. iv, p. 2. 1. !• c. 9. 
Pabretu has composed a very learned treatise on Ure o^queducts cS 
Jlome. 
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templatedthe public works of the ' 
Numtw Homau empire. The observation of 
of the number and greatness of its cities 
tiie empire. serve to Confirm the former, 

and to multiply the ktter. It may not be un- 
pleasing to collect a few scattered instances re- 
lative to that subject, without forgetting, how- 
ever, that from the vanity of nations and the 
poverty of language, the vague appellation of 
city has been indifferently bestowed on Rome 
^ and upon Laurentum. I. Ancient 

^ Italy is said to have contained eleven 

hundred and ninety-seven cities ; and for what- 
soever sera of antiquity the expression miglit be 
intended, 74 there is not any reason to believe 
the country less populous in the age of the 
Antoni nes, than in that of Romulus. The petty 
states of Latium were contained within the 
metropolis of the empire, by whose superior 
influence they had been attracted. Those parts 
of Italy which have so long languished under 
the lazy tyranny of priests and viceroys, had 
been afflicted only by the more tolerable cala- 
mities of war ; and the first symptoms of decay, 
which they experienced, were amply compen- 
sated by the rapid improvements of the Cisal- 
pine Gaul. The splendour of Verona may be 
traced in its remains i yet Verona w&s less cele- 
brated than Aquileia or Padua, Milan or Ra- 
venna. II. The spirit of improve- 
Gaiii and Spam. passed the Alps, and been 

felt even in the woods of Britain, wfflich were 
gradually cleared away to open a free space for 
convenient and elegant habitations. York w'as 
the seat of government ; London wus already 
enriched by commerce j and Bath was celebrated 
fur the salutary effects of its medicinal wvaters. 
Gaul could boast of her twelve liimdred cities ;75 
and though, in the northeni parts, many of them, 
without excepting Paris itself, were little more 
than the rude and imperfect towmships of a rising 
people ; the southern provinces imitated the 
wealth and elegance of Italy. 76 Many were the 
cities of Gaul, Marseilles, Arles, Nismes, Nar 
bonne, Thoiiiouse, Bourdcaux, Autun, Vienne, 
I.yons, Langres, and Treves, whose ancient con- 
dition might sustain an equal, and perhaps ad- 
vantageous comparison with their present state. 
With regard to Spain, that country flourished as 
a province, and has declined as a kingdom. 
Exhausted by the abuse of her strength, by 
America, and by superstition, her pride might 
possibly be confounded, if we required such a 
list of three hundred and sixty cities, as Pliny 
has exhibited under the reign of Vespasian,?/ 

7i ^lian. Hist. Var. lib. ix. c. 1(3. He lived in the time of A!ex- 
antlc-T Sevmis, St-e Fabricins, lliblioth. Gvccea, 1. iv. c. ‘il. 

75 .loscph- <(c Jk'Il. .Juii. ii. If! 'J'he numbe-r, however, is men- 
titinrtl, and should be received with a decree of latitude. 

70 Flin Hist. -Natur. iii. 5. 

77 Flin Hist. NaUiv. iii. 3, 4., iv. .W. The list poems authentic and 
accurate; thi? divi -iun oi' the provinces, aird the difUrent condition of 
the cities, are mimUely distinguinUed- 

7S Strabon. (icogr iph. 1. xvii. p. ilKO. 

79 Joseph, de .Bell. Jttd. ii. UJ. Philostrat. in Vit. bophist. 1. ii. 
p.5t8. Edit. Olear. 

80 Tacit. Annal. iv. 55. I have taken some pains in comulting 
and comparing modern travellers, with regard to the fate of those 
eleven cities of Asia ; seven or eight are totally destroyed, Hyptepe, 
Tralles, Laodicea, Ilium, Halicarnassus, Miletus, Ephesus, and 


may add Sardes. Of the remaining three, Pergarous is a straggling 
village of two or three tlrousand inhabitants : Magnesia, under the 
name of Guzel-hissar, a town of some oonsetmence; and Smyrna, 
m. great city, peopled by a hundred thousand souls. But even at 
Smyrna, while the Franks liave maintained commerce, the Turks 
have mined the arts. 


IIT. Three hundred African cities Africa, 
had once acknowledged the au- 
thority of Carthage, 78 nor is it likely that their 
numbers diminished under the administration of 
the emperors: Carthage itself rose with new 
splendour from its ashes ; and that capital, as w'eli 
as Capua and Corinth, soon i*ecovered all the 
advantages which can be separated from inde- 
pendent sovereignty. IV. The pro- 
vinces of the east present the con- 
trast of Roman magnificence with Turkish 
barbarism. The ruins of antiquity scattered over 
uncultivated fields, and ascribed, by ignorance, 
to the pow’er of magic, scarcely afford a shelter 
to the oppressed peasant or wandering Arab. 
Under the reign of the Caesars, the proper Asia 
alone contained five hundred populous cities,?^ 
enriched with all the gifts of nature, and adorned 
with all the refinements of art. Eleven cities 
of Asia had once disputed the honour of dedi- 
cating a temple to Tiberius, and their respective 
merits were examined by the senate. 80 Four 

of them were immediately rejected as unequal 
to the burden ; and among these was Laodicea, 
whose splendour is still displayed in its ruins. 8 1 
Laodicea collected a very considerable revenue 
from its flocks of sheep, celebrated for the fine- 
ness of their wool, and had received, a little 
before the contest, a legacy of above four hun- 
dred thousand pounds by the testament of a 
generous citizen. If such was the poverty of 
Laodicea, what must have been the wealth of 
those cities, whose claim appeared preferable, 
and particularly of Pergamus, of Smyrna, and 
of Ephesus, w'ho so long disputed with each 
other the titular primacy of Asia? The capi- 
tals of Syria and Egypt held a still superior rank 
in the empire : Antioch and Alexandria looked 
down with disdain on a cro:vd of dependent 
cities, 84 and yielded, with reluctance, to the 
majesty of Rome itself. 

All these cities were^ connected 
with each other, and with the ca- ^ 
pital, by the public highways, wliich, issuing 
from the Forum of Rome, traversed^ Italy, per- 
vaded the provinces, and were terminated only 
by the frontiers of the empire. If w'e carefully 
trace the distance from the w'all of Antoninus to 
Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, it will be 
found that the great chain of communication,^ 
from the north-west to the south-east point of 
the empire, was draw'n out to the length of 
four thousand and eighty Roman miles. 8 ^ The 
public roads w’ere accurately divided by mile- 
stones, and ran in a direct line from one city to 

81 See a ve*y exact and pleasing description of the mins of Laodicea, 
in Chandler's Travels through Asia Minor, p. ‘2^5, &c. 

85i Strabo, 1. xii. p. 806. He had studied at Tralles. 

83 See a Hissertation of M. de Boze, Mdm. de FAcaddmie, tom. 
iviii, Aristides pronounced an oration, which is still extant, to re- 
commend coheoru to the rival cities. 

84 The inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of Alexandria, amounted to 
seven hnllions and a half. (Joseph, de Bell. Jud. ii. 16.) Under the 
military government of the Mamelukes, Syria was supposed to conuiii 
sixty thousand vilhiges. (Histoire de Timur Bee, 1. v. c. 20.) 

85 The iollowing Itinerary may serve to ronvey some idea of the 
direction of the road, and of the distance between the principal towns. 
1. From the wall of Antoninus to York, 222 Homan miles. II. J-nn- 
don 227. III. Rhutupite or Sandwich 67. IV. The navigation to 
Boulogne 46. V- Hheims 174- VI. Lyons 350. VII. Mhan 324. 
VIII. itome 426. IX. Bnmdusium 360. X. The navigation to Dyr- 
rachium 40, XI. Byzantium 711. XII. Ancyra 2S3- XIII. Tarsus 
301. XIV. Antioch 141. XV. Tyre 252. XVI. Jerusalem 1G8. 
In ail 4080 Roman, or 3740 English miles. See the Itineraries pub- 
lished b« Wesseli*^, bis annotations; Gale and Btukely for Britain, 
and MwTFAnville for Gaul and Italy. 
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another, with very little respect for the obstacles 
either of nature or private property. Mountains 
were perforated, and bold arches thrown over 
the broadest and most rapid streams. The 
middle part of the road was raised into a terrace 
which commanded the adjacent country, con- 
sisted of several strata of sand, gravel, and 
cement, and was paved with large stones, or in 
some places, near the capital, with granite. 87 
Such was the solid construction of the Roman 
highways, whose firmness has not entirely 
yielded to the effort of fifteen centuries. They 
united the subjects of the most distant provinces 
by an easy and familiar intercourse ; but their 
primary object had been to facilitate the m^ches 
of the legions ; nor was any country considered 
as completely subdued, till it had been rendered, 
in all its parts, pervious to the arms and au- 
Posts. thority of the conqueror. The ad- 
vantage of receiving the earliest in- 
telligence, and of convening their orders with 
celerity, induced the emperors to establish, 
throughout their extensive dominions, the re- 
gular institution of posts. 88 Houses were every 
where erected at the distance only of five or six 
miles; each of them was constantly provided 
with forty horses, and by the help of these 
relays, it was easy to travel an hundred miles in 
a day along the Roman roads, 89 Xbe use of 
the posts was allowed to those who claimed it 
by an Imperial mandate ; but though originally 
intended for the jjublic service, it was sometimes 
indulged to the business or conveniency of 
private citizens.^0 Nor was the 

Navigation. ^.Qj^jnunication of the Roman em- 
pire less free and open by sea than it was by 
land. The provinces surrounded and enclosed 
the Mediterranean : and Italy, in the shape of 
an immense promontory, advanced into the midst 
of that great lake. The coasts of Italy are, in 
general, destitute of safe harbours ; but human 
industry had corrected the deficiencies of nature; 
and the artificial port of Ostia, in particular, 
situate at the mouth of the Tyber, and formed 
by the emperor Claudius, was an useful monu- 
ment of Roman greatness.9i From this port, 
which was only sixteen miles from the capital, 
a favourable breeze frequently carried vessels in 
seven days to the columns of Hercules, and in 
nine or ten, to Alexandria in Egypt, 92 
Improvement of Whatever evils either reason or 

SScoanteii® declamation have imputed to ex- 
of the empire. tensivc empire, the power of Rome 
was attended with some beneficial consequences 
to mankind; and the same freedom of in- 
tercourse whicli extended the vices, diffused 
likevfise the improvements, of social life. In 
the more remote ages of antiquity, the world 
was unequally divided. The east was in the 

S6 Montfaucon, I’Antlquit^ ExpliquSe (tom. Iv. p, 2. 1. i. c. S.y 
has descrilwcl the bridges of Narni, AlcanUra, Nismes, &c- 

87 Betgier, Histoiro des grands Chemins de CEmpire Ilomain, 1. ii. 
c> 1— -28. 

88 Procopins in Hist. Arcan&i^ c. 30, Bergier, Hist, des grands 
Chemins, 1. iv. Codex Theodosian. 1. vui, tit. v. vol. ii. p- 506—363. 
■with Godefroj’s. learned commentary. 

89 In the time pf Theodosius, Caesarius, a majstetrate of high rank, 
went post from Antioch to Constantinople. He began his journey at 


- . . .. lilngUsh^ 

Orat, xxii, and die Itlneraria, p. 57ii— 581. 

90 Pliny, though a fevoarite and a minister, made an apology for 
granting post-horses to hi* wife cm the most urgent business. Epist. 


immemorial possession of arts and luxury ; whilst 
the west was inhabited by rude and warlike 
barbarians, who either disdained agriculture, or 
to whom it was totally unknown. Under the 
protection of an established government, the 
productions of happier climates, and the in- 
dustry of more civilised nations, w^ere gradually 
introduced into the western countries of Europe ; 
and the natives were encouraged, by an open 
and profitable commerce, to multiply the former, 
as w^ell as to improve the latter. It would be 
almost impossible to enumerate all the articles, 
either of the animal or the vegetable reign, 
which wei*e successively imported into Europe, 
from Asia and Egypt ; ^>3 but it will not be un- 
worthy of the dignity, and much less of the 
utility, of an historical w^ork, slightly to touch on 
a few of the principal heads. 1. Almost all 
the flowers, the herbs, and the introduction 
fruits, that grow in our European 
gardens, are of foreign extraction, which, in 
many cases, is betrayed even by their names : 
the apple was a native of Italy, and when 
the Romans had tasted the rich flavour of 
the apricot, the peach, the pomegranate, the 
citron, and the orange, they contented them- 
selves with applying to all these new fruits the 
common denomination of apple, discriminating 
them from each other by the additional epithet 
of their countiy. 2. In the time ^hevine. 
of Homer, the vine grew wild in 
the island of Sicily, and most probably in tlic 
adjacent continent ; but it was not improved by 
the skill, nor did it afford a liquor grateful to 
the taste, of the savage inhabitants. 9-i A thou- 
sand years afterwards, Italy could boast, that of 
the fourscore most generous and celebrated 
wines, more than two thirds were produced from 
her soil.93 Xhe blessing was soon communi- 
cated to the Narbonnese province of Gaul ; but 
so intense was the cold to the north of the 
Cevennes, that, in the time of Strabo, it was 
thought impossible to ripen the grapes in those 
parts of Gaul. 96 This difficulty, however, was 
gradually vanquished ; and there is some reason 
to believe, that the vineyards of Burgundy are as 
old as the age of the Antonines.97 
3. The olive, in the western w’orld, 
followed the progress of peace, of wliich it was 
considered as the symbol. Two centuries after 
the foundation of Rome, both Italy and Africa 
were strangers to that useful plant ; it was na- 
turalised in those countries; and at length 
carried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. The 
timid errors of the ancients, that it required a 
certain degree of heat, and could only flourish 
in the neighbourhood of the sea, were insen- 
sibly exploded by industry and ex- 
perience.^8 4. The cultivation of 

91 Bergier, Hist, des grands Chemins, 1. iv. c, 49. 

92 Plin. Hist. Natur. xix. 1- 

93 It is not impi'obabie that the Greeks and Plicenicians introduced 
some neiv arts and productions into the neighbourhood of MarseHles 
and Gades. 

9 1 Si* Homer Odyss. 1. ix. v. 358. 

95 PUn. Hist. Natur. 1. xiv. 

96 Strab. Gcograph. l.iv. p. 223. The intense cold of a Gailic 
winter was almost proverbial among the ancients, 

97 In the hegimiing of the ivth century, the orator Eumenius 
(Panegyric. Veter, viii. 6. edit. Belphin.) speaks of the vines in tlie 
terntorv of Autun, which were decayed througli ago, and the first 
plantation of which was totally unknown. The Pagus Avelrrignus is 
supposed by M, d’Anville to be the district of Beaune, celebrat^, even 
at present, for one of the first growths of Burgundy. 

98 Plin. iiist. Natur. 1. xv. 
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iiax was transported from Egjrpt to Gaul, and 

enriched the whole ccsiintry, however it might 

impoverish the particular lands on which it 

. was sown. 5. The use of ar- 

Artincial grass. „ .1. 

tiiicial grasses became famihar to 
the farmers both of Italy and the provinces, 
particularly the lucerne, w'hich derived its name 
and origin from BIedia.ioo The assured supply 
of wholesome and plentiful food for the cattle 
during winter, multiplied the number of the 
docks and herds, which in their turn contributed 
to the fertility of the soil. To all these im- 
provements may be added an assiduous attention 
to mines and fisheries, which, by employing a 
multitude of laborious hands, serve to increase 
the pleiisures of the rich, and the subsistence of 
Oeueraiptoty. P'®''- ^he elegant treatise of 

Columella describes the advanced 
state of the Spanish husbandry, under the reign 
of Tiberius j and it may be observed, that those 
famines, w>‘hich so frequently afflicted the infant 
republic, were seldom or never experienced by 
the extensive empire of Rome. The accidental 
scarcity, in any single province, was immediately 
relieved by the plenty of its more fortunate 
neighbours. 

Arts of luxuiy. Agriculture is the foundation of 

manufactures ; since the produc- 
tions of nature are the materials of art. Under 
the Roman empire, the labour of an industrious 
and ingenious people w'as variously, but inces- 
santly employed, in the service of the rich. In 
their dress, their table, their houses, and their 
furniture, the favourites of fortune united every 
refinement of conveniency, of elegance, and of 
splendour, whatever could soothe their pride, or 
gratify their sensuality. Such refinements, under 
the odious name of luxury, have been severely 
arraigned by the moralists of every age; and it 
might perhaps be more conducive to the virtue, 
as well as happiness, of mankind, if all possessed 
the necessaries, and none the superfluities, of life. 
But in the present imperfect condition of so- 
ciety, luxury, though it may pi'oceed from vice 
or folly, seems to be the only means that can 
correct the unequal distribution of property. 
The diligent mechanic, and the skilful artist, 
who have obtained no share in the division of 
the eartli, receive a voluntary tax from the pos- 
sessors of land ; and the latter are prompted, by 
a sense of interest, to improve those estates, with 
whose produce they may purchase additional 
pleasures. This operation, the particular effects 
of which are felt in every society, acted with 
much more diffusive energy in the Roman world. 
The provinces would soon have been exhausted 
of their wealth, if the manufactures and com- 
merce of luxury had not insensibly restored to 
the industrious subjects the sums vrhich were 
exacted from them by the anns and authority of 
Rome, As loug as the circulation was confined 


within the bounds of the empire, it impressed 
the political machine with a new degree of ac- 
tivity, and its consequences, sometimes beneficial, 
could never become pernicious. 

But it is no easy task to confine 
luxury within the limits of an empire. 

The most remote countries of the ancient world 
were ransacked to supply the pomp and delicacy 
of Rome, The forest of Scythia afforded some 
valuable furs. Amber was brought over land from 
the shores of the Baltic to the Danube ; and the 
barbarians were astonished at the price which 
they received in exchange for so useless a com- 
modity, loi Tliere was a considerable demand 
for Babylonian carpets, and other manufactures 
of the East ; but the most important and un- 
popular branch of foreign trade W'as carried on 
with Arabia and India. Every year, about the 
time of the summer solstice, a fleet of an hun- 
dred and twenty vessels sailed from Myos-hor- 
mos, a port of Egypt, on the Red Sea. By the 
periodical assistance of the monsoons, they tra- 
versed the ocean in about forty days. The 
coast of Malabar, or the island of Ceylon, lost 
was the usual term of their navigation, and it 
was in those markets that the merchants from 
the more remote countries of Asia expected 
their arrival. The return of the fleet of Egypt 
was fixed to the months of December or Ja- 
nuary ; and as soon as their rich cargo had been 
transported on the backs of camels, from the 
Red Sea to the Nile, and had descended tliat 
river as far as Alexandria, it was poured, with- 
out delay, into the capital of the empire, 
The objects of oriental traffic were splendid and 
trifling ; silk, a pound of which was esteemed 
not inferior in value to a pound of gold ; 
precious stones, among which the pearl claimed 
the j&rst rank after the diamond ; and a 
variety of aromatics, that were consumed in. 
religious worship and the pomp of funerals. 
The labour and risk of the voyage was rewarded 
with almost incredible profit ; but the profit was 
made upon Roman subjects, and a few indivi- 
duals were enriched at the expense of the public. 
As the natives of Arabia and India and silver, 
were contented with the productions 
and manufactures of their own country, silver, 
on the side of the Romans, was the principal, 
if not the only instrument of commerce. It 
was a complaint worthy of the gravity of the 
senate, that, in the pursuit of female ornaments, 
die wealth of the state was irrecoverably given 
away to foreign and hostile nations. The 
annual loss is computed, by a writer of an in- 
quisitive but censorious temper, at upwards of 
eight hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
Such was the style of discontent, brooding over 
the dark prospect of approaching poverty. And 
yet, if we compare the proportion between gold 
and silver, as it stood in the time of Pliny, and 


99 Plin. Hist. Natiir. 1. xix. 

100 See the f'greeable Essays on Ajjricultwe by Mr. HartCi in 
vliich he has collected all tliat the ancients and modems have said of 
lucerne. 

101 Tacit. Germania, c. 45. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxscTiii. ll. The 
latter observed, "with some humour, that even fhshion had not yet 
found out the use of amlier. Nero sent a Roman knight to purchase 
great quantities on the spot where it was produced; the coast of 
modem Prussia, 

102 Called Taprobana by the Bomans, and Serendib Iqr the Arabs. 
It was discovered under the reign of Claudius, and gradually became 
tlie principal mart of Uie East. 


105 Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. vi. Strabo, I. xvii. 

104 Hist. August, p. 224, A silk garment was considered as an 
ornament to a woman, but as a disgrace to a man. 

105 The two great pearl fisheries were the same as at present, Or- 
muz and Cape Comorin. As well as we Cixn compare ancient with 
modem geography, Rome was supplied with diamonds from tlte mine 
of jnme&ur, in Bengal, which is described in the Voyages de Taver- 
nier, tom. ii. p. 281. 

106 Tacit. Annal. iii. 52. In a speech of Tiberius. 

107 Plin. Hist. Natur. xii. 18. In another place he computes half 
tliat sum) quingenties H. S. for India exclusive of Arabia. 
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as it was fixed in the reign of Constantine, we 
shall discover within that period a very con- 
siderable increase. There is not the least 
reason to suppose that gold was become more 
scarce; it is therefore evident that silver was 
grown more common ; that whatever might be 
the amount of the Indian and Arabian exports, 
they were far from exhausting the w'ealth of 
the Homan world ; and that the produce of 
the mines abundantly supplied the demands of 
commerce. 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind 
to exalt the past, and to depreciate the present, 
the tranquil and prosperous state of the empire 
w'as warmly felt, and honestly confessed, by the 
provincials as well as Homans. They ac- 
“ knowleaged_ that the true piin- 
ciples of social life, laws, agricul- 
tiire, and science, which had been first invented 
by the wisdom of Athens, were now firmly 
established by the power of Rome, under 
whose auspicious influence the fiercest bar- 
“ barians were united by an equal government 
“ and common language. They affirm, that, 
“ with the improvement of arts, the human 
species was visibly multiplied. They celebrate 
“ the increasing splendour of the cities, the 
beautiful face of the country, cultivated and 
“ adorned like an immense garden ; and the 
“ long festival of peace, which was enjoyed by 
“ so many nations, forgetful of their ancient 
animosities, and delivered from the apprehen- 
sion of future danger.” ^09 Whatever sus- 
picions may be suggested by the air of rhetoric 
and declamation, which seems to prevail in these 
passages, the substance of them is perfectly 
agreeable to historic truth. 

oeciine of It was scarcely possible that the 
courage; Contemporaries should dis- 

cover in the public felicity the latent causes of 
decay and corruption. This long peace, and the 
unifonn government of the Romans, introduced 
a slow and secret poison into the vitals of the 
empire. The minds of men were gradually 
reduced to the same level, the fire of genius 
was extinguished, and even the military spirit 
evaporated. The natives of Europe were brave 
and robust. Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Illyri- 
cum, supplied the legions with excellent soldiers, 
and constituted the real strength of the mo- 
narchy. Their personal valour remained, but 
they no longer possessed that public courage 
which is nourished by the love of independence, 
the sense of national honour, the presence of 
danger, and the habit of command. They re- 
ceived laws and governors from the will of their 
sovereign, and trusted for their defence to a 
mercenary army. The posterity of tlieir boldest 
leadere was contented with the rank of citizens 
and subjects. The most aspiring spirits resorted 
to the court or standard of the emperors ; and 
the deserted provinces, deprived of political 

108 The proportion, which was one to ten, and twelve and a half, 
rose to fiKurtecoi and two-fifths, the leiepl r^pilation. of Constantine, 
See Axbutiinot’s Tables of ancient Coins, c. 

109 Amot^ many other passages, see Pliny (IJJst. Natiir. 

Aristides (de tjrbe Koroa), and TextuUian (de Animfi, c. 

110' Herodes Atticus gave the sophist Polemo above eight thousand 
iwunds for three declamations. See Philostrat. 1, i. p. 558. The 
Antonines founded a school at Athens, in which prolSissors of cram- 
mar, rhetoric, politics, and the fcair great sects of pliiiosophy were 
rnaintained at the public es-pense ibx the instractioa of youth. The 


Strength or union, insensibly sunk into the lan- 
guid indifference of private life. 

The love of letters, almost inse- of genius 
parable from peace and refinement, 
was fashionable among the subjects of Hadrian 
and the Antonines, who were themselves men 
of learning and curiosity. It was diffused over 
the whole extent of their empire; the most 
northern tribes of Britons had acquired a taste 
for rhetoric; Homer as well as Virgil were 
transcribed and studied on the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube ; and the most liberal re- 
wards sought out the faintest glimmerings of 
literary merit. The sciences of physic and 
astronomy W'ere successfully cultivated by tlie 
Greeks; the observations of Ptolemy and the 
writings of Galen are studied by those who 
have imjiroved their discoveries and corrected 
their errors; but if we except the inimitable 
Lucian, this age of indolence ^lasscd away with- 
out having produced a single writer of original 
genius, or who excelled in the arts of elegant 
composition. The authority of Plato and Aris- 
totle, of Zeno and Epicurus, still reigned in the 
schools ; and their systems, transmitted with 
blind deference from one generation of discijiles 
to another, precluded every generous attempt to 
exercise the powers, or enlarge the limits, of the 
human mind. The beauties of the poets and 
orators, instead of kindling a fire like their own, 
inspired only cold and servile imitations ; or if 
any ventured to deviate from those models, tliey 
deviated at the same time from good sense and 
propriety. On the revival of letters, tlie youthlul 
vigour of the imagination, after a long repose, 
national emulation, a new religion, new lan- 
guages, and a new world, culled forth the genius 
of Europe. But the provincials of Rome, 
trained by an uniform artificial foreign educa- 
tion, were engaged in a very unequal competition 
with those bold ancients, who, by expressing 
their genuine feelings in their native tongue, 
had already occupied every place of honour. 
The name of Poet was almost forgotten ; that 
of Orator w'as usurped by the sophists. A cloud 
of critics, of compilers, of commentators, dark- 
ened the face of learning, and the decline of 
genius was soon followed by the corruption of 
taste. 

The sublime Longinus, who in 
somew’hat a later period, and in the 
court of a Syrian queen, preserved the spirit of 
ancient Athens, observes and laments this de- 
generacy of his contemporaries, which debased 
their sentiments, enervated their courage, and 
depressed their talents. In the same manner,” 
says he, “ as some children always remain pig- 
** mies, whose infant limbs have been too closely 
“ confined ; thus our tender minds, fettered by 
“ the prejudices and habits of a just servitude, 
are unable to expand themselves, or to attain 
“ that well-proportioned greatness which we ad« 

salaxy of a pfillpsoplie): was ten thousand tlrachmiB, Ijctween three and 
four hundred pounds a year. Similar establishments were formed in 
the other great cities of the empire. See Lucian in Euntich. tOm. ii. 

S 355. edit. Reitz._ Philostrat. 1. ii. p. 5G6. Hist. August, p. iil. 

ion Cassius, 1. Isxi. p. 11S5. Juvenal himself, in a morose satire* 
which in every line betrays his own disappointment and envy, is ob- 
liged, however, to say, 

O Ju vends, circumspicit et ag^itat vos, 

MaterianKpie sibi Duels indulgenUa quaerit. 

Satir.vU. 20. 
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“ mire in the ancients ; who, living under a 
« popular government, wrote with the same 
freedom as they acted.” This diminutive 
steture of mankind, if we pursue the metaphor, 
was daily sinking below the old standard, and 
the Roman world was indeed peopled by a race 
of pigmies, when the fierce giants of the north 
broke in, and mended the puny breed. They 
restored a manly spirit of freedom ; and after 
the revolution of ten centuries, freedom became 
the happy parent of taste and science. 


CHAP. HI. 

Of the Constitution of the Homan Empire:, in the 
Age of the Antonines^ 

Idea of a mo- The obvious definition of a monar- 
narchy. seems to be that of a state in 

which a single person, by whatsoever name he may 
be distinguished, is intrusted w'ith the execution 
of the laws, the management of tlie revenue, and 
the command of the army. But, unless public 
liberty is protected by intrepid and vigilant 
guardians, the authority of so formidable a ma- 
gistrate will soon degenerate into despotism. 
The influence of the clergy, in an age of super- 
stition, might be usefully employed to assert the 
rights of mankind; but so intimate is the con- 
nection between the throne and the altar, that 
the banner of the church has very seldom been 
seen on the side of the people. A martial nobility 
and stubborn commons, possessed of arms, tena- 
cious of property, and collected into constitutional 
assemblies, form the only balance capable of pre- 
serving a free constitution against enterprises of 
an aspiring prince. 

Situation of Every barrier of the Roman con- 
Aufjiistus. stitution had been levelled by the vast 
ambition of the Dictator ; every fence had been 
extirpated by the cruel hand of the Triumvir. 
After the victory of Actium, the fate of tlie Ro- 
man world depended on the will of Octavianus, 
surnamed Caisar, by his uncle’s adoption, and 
afterwards Augustus, by the flattery of the senate. 
The conqueror was at the head of forty-four ve- 
teran legions,- conscious of their own strength, 
and of the weakness of the constitution, habi- 
tuated, during twenty years’ civil war, to every 
act of blood and violence, and passionately de- 
voted to the house of Cmsar, from whence alone 
they had received, and expected, the most lavish 
rewards. The provinces, long oppressed by the 
ministers of the republic, sighed for the govern- 
ment of a single person, who would be the 
master, not the accomplice, of those petty tyrants. 
The people of Rome, viewing with a secret plea- 
sure the humiliation of the aristocracy, demanded 
only bread and public shows ; and were supplied 
with both by the liberal hand of Augustus. The 
rich and polite Italians, who had almost univer- 
sally embraced the philosophy of Epicurus, en- 
joyed the present blessings of ease and tranquillity, 

111 Lonmin, de Sublitw, c. 43. p. 229. edit. Toll. Here too we 
may say ot Longinus, his own example strengthens all his laws.** 
Instead of inropcsing his sentiments with a manly boldness, he insinu- 
ates them with the most guarded caution ; puts them into the mouth 
of a friend, and, as far as we can collect foona a corrupted tex^ makes 
a show of refuting them himself. 

1 Orosius, vi. 18. 


and suffered not the pleasing dream to be inter- 
rupted by the memory of their old tumultuous 
freedom. With its power, the senate had lost its 
dignity ; many of the most noble fainilie'- were 
extinct. The republicans of spirit and -ibility 
had perished in the field of battle, or In the 
proscription. The door of the assembly had 
been designedly left open for a mixed multitude 
of more than a thousand persons, who reflected 
disgrace upon their rank, instead of deriving 
honour from it, 2 

The reformation of the senate was He reforms 
one of the first steps in which An- senate, 
gustus laid aside the tyrant, and professed him- 
self the father of his country. He was elected 
censor ; and, in concert with his faithful Agrippa, 
he examined the list of the senators; expelled a 
few members, whose vices or whose obstinacy 
required a public example ; persuaded near two 
hundred to prevent the shame of an expulsion, 
by a voluntary retreat ; raised the qualification 
of a senator to about ten thousand pounds ; 
created a sufficient number of patrician fkmilies; 
and accepted for himself the honourable title of 
Prince of the Senate, wfiich had always been 
bestowed by the censors on the citizen the most 
eminent for his honours and services. 3 Rut 
whilst he thus restored the dignity, he destroyed 
the independence, of the senate. The principles 
of a free constitution are irrecoverably lost when 
the legislative power is nominated by the execu- 
tive. 

Before an assembly thus modelled Resigns his 
and prepared, Augustus pronounced Rower, 

a studied oration, which displayed his patriotism, 
and disguised his ambition, “ He lamented, yet 
“ excused, his past conduct. Filial piety had 
« required at his hands the revenge of his father’s 
murder ; the humanity of his own nature had 
“ sometimes given way to the stern laws of ne- 
“ cessity, and to a forced connection with two 
“ unworthy colleagues : as long as Antony 
“ lived, the republic forbad him to abandon her 
to a degenerate Roman, and a barbarian queen. 
« He was now at liberty to satisfy his duty and 
“ his inclination. He solemnly restored the 
senate and people to all their ancient rights ; 
and wdshed only to mingle with the crowd of 
« his fellow-citizens, and to share the blessings 
which he had obtained for his country.” -i 
It wouH require the pen of Ta- j, 
citus (if Tacitus had assisted at this 
assembly) to describe the various tuiTof Empe- 
emotions of the senate; those that 
were suppressed, and those that were afiected. 
It was dangerous to trust the sincerity of Au- 
gustus; to seem to distrust it was still more 
dangerous. The respective advantages of mo- 
narchy and a republic have often divided specu- 
lative enquirers; the present greatness of the 
Roman state, the corruption of manners, and the 
licence of the soldiers, supplied new arguments 
to the advocates of monarchy ; and tliese general 
views of government were again warped by the 

2 Julius CsEsar introduced soldiers, strangers, and. half-barbarians, 
into the senate. (Sueton. in Cajsar. c. 77. 80.) The abuse became, 
Still more scandalous after his death- 

3 Dion Cassius, 1. liii. p. 693. Suetonius in Atigust. e. .55. 

4 Dion (1. liii. n. 698.) gives us a prolix and bombast speech on this 
gpreat occadon. I have borrowed from. Suetonius and Tacitus the 
general language of Augustus. 
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hopes and fears of each individual. Amidst 
this confusion of sentiments, the answer of the 
senate was unanimous and decisive. They re- 
fused to accept the resignation of Augustus j 
they conjured him not to desert the republic, 
which he had saved. After a decent resistance, 
the crafty tyrant submitted to the orders of the 
senate ; and consented to receive the government 
of the provinces, and the general command of 
the Roman annies, under the well-hnown names 
of Pboconsul and Imperatoh.^ But he would 
receive them only for ten years. Even before 
the expiration of that period, he hoped that the 
wounds of civil discord would be completely 
healed, and that the republic, restored to its 
pristine health and vigour, w'ould no longer 
require the dangerous interposition of so extra- 
ordinary a magistrate. The memory of this 
comedy, repeated several times during the life 
of Augustus, was preserved to the last ages of 
the empire, by the peculiar pomp with which 
the perpetual monarchs of Rome always solem- 
nised tile tenth years of their reign.® 

Pover of the Without any violation of the prin- 

Roraan generals, of the constitution, the general 
of the Roman annies might receive and exercise 
an authority almost despotic over the soldiers, 
the enemies, and the subjects of the republic. 
I-Vith regard to the soldiers, the jealousy of free- 
dom had, even from the earliest ages of Rome, 
given way to the hopes of conquest, and a just 
sense of military discipline. The dictator, or 
■ consul, had a right to command the sei-vice of 
the Roman youth j and to punish an obstinate 
or cowardly disobedience by the most severe and 
ignominious penalties, by striking the offender 
out of the list of citizens, by confiscating his 
property, and by selling his person into slavery.? 
The most sacred rights of freedom, confii-med 
by the Porcian and J^mpronian laws, were sus- 
pended by the military engagement. In his 
camp the general exercised an absolute power of 
life and death ; his junsdiction was not confined 
by any forms of trial, or rules of proceeding; 
and the execution of the sentence w^as immediate 
and without appeal, s The choice of the enemies 
of Rome was regularly decided by the legislative 
authority. The most important resolutions of 
peace and war were seriously debated in the 
senate, and solemnly ratified by die people. But 
w'hen the arms of the legions were carried to a 
great distance from Italy, the generals assumed 
the liberty of directing them against whatever 
people, and in whatever manner, they judged 
most advantageous for the public service. It 
was from the success, not from the justice, of 
their enterprises that they expected the honours 
of a triumph. In the use of victoi^, especially 
after they were no longer controlled by the com- 
missioners of the senate, they exercised tlie most 

a Zmperator (from which we have derived Eraweror) signified under 
the rroubUc no more than g-ewra/, and was eropnatically bestowed by 
the soldiers, whra on the field of battle the inroclaimed Iheir victoadous 
leader worthy of that title. When, the Roman ettiperttrs assumed it in 
placed it after dieir name, and marked how oftm they 

6 Dion iiii. p. 703, &c. 

7 Livy Epitom. 1. xiv. Valer. Maxim, vi. 3. 

'viiiTO book of Livy, the condoet of Manlins Torquatus 
and Papirius Cmwr. Th^ violated tire la ws of nature and humanity, 
blit th^ asserted those of military discipUne; and the people, who 
fthhOTed the action, was obliged to respect the principle. 

9 By the lavhh but unctmstxamed suffrages of the people, Pompey 


unbounded despotism. When Pompey com- 
manded in the east, be rewarded his soldiers 
and allies, dethroned princes, divided kingdoms, 
founded colonies, and distributed the treasures 
of Mithridates, On his return to Rome, he 
obtained, by a single act of the senate and people, 
the universal ratification of all his proceedings. 9 
Such was the power over the soldiers, and over 
the enemies of Rome, which was either granted . 
to, or assumed by, the generals of the republic. 
They were at the same time the governors, or 
rather monarchs, of the conquered provinces, 
united the civil with the military character, ad- 
ministered justice as well as the finances, and 
exercised both the c’^ecutive and legislative power 
of the state. 

From what has been already ob- Lieutennntsof 
served in the first chapter of this ^bc emperor, 
work, some notion may be formed of the armies 
and provinces thus intrusted to the ruling hand 
of Augustus. But as it was impossible that he 
could personally command the legions of so 
many distant frontiers, he W'as indulged by the 
senate, as Pompey had already been, in the 
permission of devolving the execution of his 
great office on a sufficient number of lieutenants. 
In rank and authority these officers seemed not 
inferior to the ancient proconsuls ; but their 
station was dependent and precarious. They 
received and held their commissions at the will 
of a superior, to whose auspicious influence the 
merit of their actions w^as legally attributed. 
They were the representatives of the emperor. 
Tlie emperor alone was the general of the 
republic, and his jurisdiction, civil as well as 
military, extended over all the conquests of 
Rome. It was some satisfaction, however, to 
the senate, that he always delegated his power to 
the members of their body. The imperial 
lieutenants were of consular or prsetorian dig- 
nity : the legions vrere commanded by senators, 
and the prefecture of Egypt was the only im- 
portant trust committed to a Roman knight. 

Within six days after Augustus 
had been compelled to accept so provinces be- 
very liberal a grant, he resolved to perorandthe 
gratify the pride of the senate 
by an easy sacrifice. He represented to 
them, that they had enlarged his powers, even 
beyond that degree which might be required by 
the melancholy condition of the times. They 
had not permitted him to refuse the laborious 
command of the armies and the frontiers ; but 
he must insist on being allowed to restore the 
more peaceful and secure provinces to the mild 
administration of the civil magistrate. In the 
division of the provinces, Augustus provided for 
his own power, and for the dignity of the re- 
public. The proconsuls of the senate, par- 
ticularly those of Asia, Greece, and Africa, 

had obtained a military command scarcely inferior to that of Awpxstus. 
Among the extraordinary acts of power exmitcd bv the former, we 
may remark the ibundation of twenty-nine cities, and the distribution 
of three or four millions sterling to his trooiw,. The rattfication of his 
acta met with some opposition and delays hi the senate. See Plutarch, 
Appian, Dion Cassius, and the first book of the epistles to Attictis. 

*0 Under the commonwealth, a tidumph could only be claimeti by 
ttie general, who was authorized to take the Auspices in the name of 
the people. By an exact consequence, drawn from this principle of 
policy and religion, the triumph was reserved to the emperor ; and his 
most succ^ul lieutenants were satisfied with some marks of dis- 
Unction, which, under the name of triumphal honours, were invented 
in theur favour. * 
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enjoyed a more honourable character than the 
lieutenants of the emperor, who commanded in 
Gaul or Syria. The former were attended by 
lictors, the latter by soldiers. A law was passed, 
that wherever the emperor was present, his 
extraordinary commission should supersede the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the governor; a custom 
was mtroduced, that the new conquests be- 
longed to the Imperial portion ; and itw^as soon 
discovered that the authority of the Fnnce, the 
favourite epithet of Augustus, was the same in 
every part of the empire. 

The former rctum for tlus imaginary con- 

pre.serves Ms cession, Augustus obtained an. im- 

militarv com- . . • m v- i i i 

ninnd and guards portaiit privilege, whicii rendered 
in iiorne itself, master of Rome and Italy. 

By a dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, 
he was authorised to preserve his military com- 
mand, supported by a numerous body of guards, 
even in time of peace, and in the heart of the 
capital. His command, indeed, was confined to 
those citizens who were engaged in the service 
by the military oath ; but such was the pro- 
pensity of the Romans to servitude, that the 
oath was voluntarily taken by the magistrates, 
the senators, and the equestrian order, till the 
homage of flattery w’as insensibly converted into 
an annual and solemn protestation of fidelity. 
Consijfarandtri- Although Augustus Considered a 
buniUan i>owors. force as the firmest found- 

ation, he wdsely rejected it, as a very odious 
instrument of government. It was more agree- 
able to his temper, as well as to his policy, to 
reign under the venerable names of ancient 
magistracy, and artfully to collect, in his own 
person, all the scattered rays of civil jurisdiction. 
With this view, he permitted the senate to con- 
fer upon him, for his life, the powers of the 
consular rt and tribunitian offices i-, which were, 
in the same manner, continued to all his suc- 
cessors. The consuls had succeeded to the kings 
of Rome, and represented the dignity of the 
state. They superintended the ceremonies of re- 
ligion, levied and commanded the legions, gave 
audience to foreign ambassadors, and presided 
in the assemblies both of the senate and people, 
'ilie general control of the finances was intrusted 
to their care; and though they seldom had 
leisure to administer justice in person, they were 
considered as the supreme guardians of law, 
equity, and the public peace. Such was their 
ordinary jurisdiction ; but whenever the senate 
empowered the first magistrate to consult the 
safety of the commonwealth, he was raised by 
tliat degree above the laws, and exercised, in the 
defence of liberty, a temporary despotism. 
The character of the tribunes was, in every 
respect, different from that of the consuls. The 
appearance of the fonner w^as modest and hum- 

11 Cicero {de Leribus, iii. 5.) gives the consular office the name of 
Jir^a jHttiviris : and Pohbius (i. vi. r, 3.) observes three powers in the 
Koinan constitution. The monarchical was represented and exercised 
hy the couhuis. 

la As the tribunitian power (distinct from the annual office) was 
first inventefi by the dictator Caesar {Dion, 1. xliv. p. 384.), we may 
easily coticeive, that it was ppven as a reward for having so nobly as- 
serts, by arras, the sacred rights of the tribunes and people. See Ids 
own Commentaries, de Bell. Civil. 1. i 

13 Axigustus exercised nine annual consulships without interruption. 
He then mo.st artfully refused that magistracy, as well as the dictator- 
ship, absented himself from Rome, and waited till the fatal effects of 
tumult and Ctetion forced the senate to invest him with a perpetual 
consulship. A ugusius, as well as iiis successors, affected, howevtsr, to 
otraceai so invidious a latte. 


ble; but their persons were sacred and inviolable. 
I'heir force was suited rather for opposition than 
for action. They were instituted to defend the 
oppressed, to pardon oflfencesj to arraign the 
enemies of the people, and, when they judged it 
necessary, to stop, by a single word, the whole 
machine of government. As long as the repub- 
lic subsisted, the dangerous influence, which 
either the consul or the tribune might derive 
from their respective jurisdiction, w’^as diminished 
by several important restrictions. Their autho- 
rity expired with the year in which they were 
elected ; the former office was divided between 
two, the latter among ten persons ; and, as both 
in their private and public interest they were 
averse to each other, their mutual conflicts con- 
tributed, for the most part, to strengthen rather 
than to destroy the balance of the constitution. 
But when the consular and tribunitian powers 
were united, when they were vested for life in a 
single person, wffien the general of the army w'as, 
at the same time, the minister of the senate and 
the representative of the Roman people, it W'as 
impossible to resist the exercise, nor was it easy 
to define the limits, of his imperial prerogative. 

To these accumulated honours, imperial pte- 
the policy of Augustus soon added ^o(?atives. 
the splendid as well as important dignities of 
supreme pontiff, and of censor. By the former 
he acquired the management of the religion, and 
by the latter a legal inspection over the manners 
and fortunes, of the Roman people. If so many 
distinct and independent powers did not exactly 
unite with each other, the complaisance of the 
senate was prepared to supply every deficiency 
by the most ample and extraordinary concessions. 
The emperors, as the first ministers of the re- 
public, were exempted from the obligation and 
penalty of many inconvenient laws ; they were 
authorised to convoke the senate, to make several 
motions in the same day, to recommend candi- 
dates for the honours of the state, to enlarge the 
bounds of the city, to employ the revenue at 
their discretion, to declare peace and war, to 
ratify treaties; and by a most comprehensive 
clause, they were empowered to execute whatso- 
ever they should judge advantageous to the 
empire, and agreeable to the majesty of things 
private or public, human or divine. 

When all the various powers of Ti,e magistrates, 
executive government were com- 
mitted to the Imperial magistrate, the ordinary 
magistrates of the commonwealth languished in 
obscurity, without vigour, and almost without 
business. The names and forms of the ancient 
administration were preserved by Augustuswith 
the most anxious care. The usual number of 
consuls, praetors, and tribunes were annually 
invested with their respective ensigns of office, 

14 See a fragment of a decree of the senate, conferring on the Em- 
peror Vespasian, all the powers granted to bis predecessors, Augustus, 
Tibiaius, and Claudius. This curious aixi Important monument is 
published in Gruter's Inscriptions, No, ccxUi. 

16 Two consuls weare created on the kalends of January ; but in the 
course of the year others were substituted in their jilaces, till the annual 
number seems to have amounted to no less than twelve. The praetors 
were usually sixteen or ^ghteen. (Lipsius in Excurs. D- ad Taat. Aii- 
nal. 1. i.) I have not mentioned the ediles or qurastors. Officers of 
the police or revenue easily adapt themselves to any form of govern- 
ment. In fhe time of Nero, the tribunes legally possessCtl the right of 
itUercetnon, though it might be dangerous to exercise it. (Tacit. Annal. 
xvi. V6.f In tlie time of Trajan, it was doubtful whether the iri- 
bune^lp was an office or a name. (Plin. Epist. i, ‘23.} 
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and continued to discharge some of their least im- 
portant functions. Those honours still attracted 
the vain ambition of the Romans; and the 
emperors themselves, though invested for life 
with the powers of the consulship, frequently 
aspired to the title of that annual dignity, which 
they condescended to share with the most illus- 
trious of their fellow-citizens, In the election 

of these magistrates, the people, during the reign 
of Augustus, were pennitted to expose all the 
inconveniences of a wild democracy. That 
artful prince, instead of discovering the least 
symptom of impatience, humbly solicited their 
suffrages for himself or his friends, and scrupu- 
lously practised all the duties of an ordinary 
candidate. ^7 But w^e may venture to ascribe to 
his councils, the first measure of the succeeding 
reign, by which the elections were transferred to 
the senate. The assemblies of the people were 
for ever abolished, and the emperors w^ere de- 
livered from a dangerous multitude, who, with- 
out restoring liberty, might have disturbed, and 
perhaps endangered, the established government. 

The senate. declaring themselves the pro- 

tectors of the people, hlarius and 
Csesar had subverted the constitution of their 
country. But as soon as tlie senate had been 
humbled and disarmed, such an assembly, con- 
sisting of five or six hundred persons, was found 
a much more tractable and useful instrument of 
dominion. It was on the dignity of the senate 
that Augustus and his successors founded their 
new empire; and they affected, on every occasion, 
to adopt the language and principles of patri- 
cians. In the administration of their ow'U 
powders, they frequently consulted the great na- 
tional council, and seemed to refer to its decision 
the most important concerns of peace and war. 
Rome, Italy, and the internal provinces, were 
subject to the immediate jurisdiction of the 
senate. With regard to civil objects, it w^as 
the supreme court of appeal ; witli regard to 
criminal matters, a tribunal, constituted for the 
trial of all offences that were committed by men 
in any public station, or that affected the peace 
and majesty of the Roman people. The exercise 
of the judicial power became the most frequent 
and serious occupation of the senate; and the 
important causes that were pleaded before tliem, 
adbrded a last refuge to the spirit of ancient 
eloquence. As a council of state, and as a 
court of justice, the senate possessed very con- 
siderable prerogatives; but in its legislative 
capacity, in which it was supposed virtually to 
represent the people, the rights of sovereignty 
were acknowledged to reside in that assembly. 
Every power w^as derived from their authority, 
every law was ratified by their sanction. Their 
regular meetings were held on three stated days 
in every month, the kalends, the nones, and the 

16 The tyrants themselves were ambitious of the consulship. The 

virtuous juifeices ware moderate in the pursuit, and exact in the dis- 
charge of it. Trajan revived tlie ancient oath, and swore before the 
consul’s tribunal, that he would observe the laws. (Flin. Panegyric, 
c. 64.1 \ 

17 t^oties magistratTOm comitiis interesset. Tribus cum candi- 
dfftissuis circraibatT supplicabatque more solemni. Ferebat et ipse 
sufTra^um in tribubus, iitunus e ^>opulo, Suetonius i« August, c. 56, 

1$ Turn primum comitia e csamf)o acl patres transiata sunt. Tacit. 
Annal. i. 16. The word imnam seems to allude to some feint and 
unsuccessful efforts, which were made towards restoring them to the 
people. 

19 Dion Cassius (1. liii, p. 703 — 7144 has given a, very loose and 
partial sketch of the Imperbl ^stern. To illustratcf and often to cor- 
rect him, I have meditated Tacitus, examined Ssuetonius, and c<m- 


ides. The debates were conducted with decent 
freedom; and the emperors themselves, wlio 
gloried in the name of senators, sat, voted, and 
divided with their equals. 

To resume, in a few words, the General i,ioa of 
system of the Imperial government ; the imperial 
as it was instituted by Augustus, 
and maintained by those princes who understood 
their own interest and that of the people, it may 
be defined an absolute monarchy disguised by 
the forms of a commonwealth. The masters of 
the Roman world surrounded their throne with 
darkness, concealed their iiTesistible strength, 
and humbly professed themselves the account- 
able ministers of the senate, whose supreme 
decrees they dictated and obeyed. ^9 

The lace of the court corres- Q^^y^gf^j^g 
ponded with the forms of the ad- emperors, 
ministration. The emperors, if we except 
those tyrants whose capricious folly violated 
every law of nature and decency, disdained 
that pomp and ceremony which might offend 
their countrymen, but could add nothing to 
their real power. In all the offices of life, they 
affected to confound themselves with their 
subjects, and maintained with them an equal 
intercourse of visits and entertainments. Their 
habit, their palace, their table, were suited only 
to the rank of an opulent senator. Their fa- 
mily, however numerous or splemUtl, com- 
posed entirely of their domestic slaves and 
freedmen.^^9 Augustus or Trajan would Iiave 
blushed at employing the meanest of the Ro- 
mans in those menial offices, which, in the 
household and bed-chamber of a limited 
monarch, are so eagerly solicited by the proudest 
nobles of Britain. 

The deification of the emperors . 

• w 1 * j. • 1*1 .£.1. UcificQftion* 

IS the only instance in which they 
departed from their accustomed prudence and 
modesty. The Asiatic Greeks were the first 
inventors, the successors of Alexander the first 
objects, of this servile and impious mode of 
adulation. It was easily transferred from the 
kings to the governors of Asia ; and the Roman 
magistrates very frequently were adored as pro- 
vincial deities, with the pomp of altars and 
temples, of festivals and sacrifices. It was 
natural that the emperors should not refuse 
what the proconsuls had acceptetl ; and the 
divine honours which both the one and the other 
received from the provinces, attested rather the 
despotism than the servitude of Rome. But 
the conquerors soon imitated the vanquished 
nations in the arts of flattery ; and the imperious 
spirit of the first Cassar too easily consented to 
assume, during his life-time, a place among the 
tutelar deities of Rome. The milder temper of 
his successor declined so dangerous an ambition, 
which w'as never afterwards revived, except by 

suited the following moderns: the Abhd cle la Bletcrie, in the M«?- 
moiresde l’AcRd«5mie ties Inscriptions, tom. xix. xxi. xxiv. xxv, xxvii. 
Beaufort, E^publique Komaints tom. i, p. 255 — 27.'>. The Disserta- 
tions of Noodt and Gronovius, De lege Regia ; printed at Leyden, in 
the year 175L Gravina de Imperio Romano, p. 479 — 644. of his 
Opuscula. Maffl'i Verona illustrata, p. i. p. 245, &c. 

20 A weak prince will always bo governed by his domestics. The 
power ot slaves aggravated the shame of the Romam; and, the senate 
paid court to a Pallas or a Narcissus. There is a chance tirat a mo- 
dern favourite may be a gentleman. 

21 See a treatise of Vandalede ConsecrationePrindpum. It would 
M easier for me to copy, than it has been to verify, the quotations of 
that, learned Dutchman. 

22 See a Dissertation of the Abbd MongauU in the first volume «f 
the Academy of Inscriptions. 
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the madness of Caligula and Domitian. Au- 
gustus permitted indeed some of the provincial 
cities to erect temples to his honour, on condition 
that they should associate the worship of Rome 
with that of the sovereign ; he tolerated private 
superstition, of which he might be the object ;23 
but he contented himself with being revered by 
the senate and people in his human character, 
and wisely left to his successor the care of his 
public deification. A regular custom was in- 
troduced, that on the decease of every emperor, 
who had neither lived nor died like a tyrant, 
the senate, by a solemn decree, should place him 
in the number of the gods ; and the ceremonies 
of Apotheosis were blended wdth those of his 
funeral. This legal, and, as it should seem, 
injudicious profanation, so abhorrent to our 
stricter principles, %vas received wdth a very faint 
murmur,-’* by tlie easy nature of polytheism ; 
but it was received as an institution, not of reli- 
gion but of policy. We should disgrace the 
virtues of die Antonmes, by compaiing them 
witli the vices of Hercules or Jupiter. Even 
the characters of CaisJir or Augustus were far 
superior to those of tlie popular deities. But it 
was the misfortune of the former to live in an 
enlightened age, and their actions were too faith- 
fully recorded to admit of such a mixtiire of 
fable and mystery, as the devotion of the vulgar 
requires. As soon as their divinity was estab- 
lished by law, it sunk into oblivion, without 
contributing either to their own fame, or to the 
dignity of succeeding princes. 

Titles of the consideration of the Irape- 

im and casiir. rial government, we have frequently 
mentioned the ai’tful founder, under his well- 
kno'wm title of Augustus, which was not how- 
ever conferred upon him till the edifice was 
almost completed. The obscure name of Octa- 
viaiius he derived from a mean family, in the 
little town of Aricia. It w-as stained with the 
blood of the proscription ; and he was desirous, 
had it been possible, to erase all memory of his 
former life. The illustrious surname of Ccesar, 
he had assumed, as the adopted son of the dic- 
tator ; but he had too much good sense, either 
to hope to be confounded, or to wish to be com- 
pared, wdth that extraordinary man. It W’as 
proposed in the senate to dignify their minister 
with a newr appellation : and after a very serious 
discussion, that of Augustus w^as chosen, among 
several others, as being the most expresisive of 
the character of peace and sanctity, which he 
unifunnly affected. Augustus w^as therefore a 
personal, Cctsar a family ciistinctil^n. The for- 
mer should naturally have expired with the 
prince on whom it was bestowed ; and however 
the latter was diffused by adoption and female 
alliance, Nero w'as the last prince W’ho could 
allege any hereditary claim to the honours of the 
Julian line. But, at the time of his death, the 
practice of a century had inseparably connected 
those appellations with the Imperial dignity, and 

23 Jurandasmie tuum per nomen poninms araf, says Horace to the 

emperor himself, and Horace was acquainted with the court of 

.■■.'Augustus. 

24 See Cicero in Pliilippic, i, 6. Julian in Cffisarilms. Jnque 
Deum templis juvabit Roma per umbras, is the indicant expression of 
Lucan, but it is a patriotic, rather than a devout indijpiation. 

25 Dion Cassius, 1. liii- p. 710- with the curious annotations of 
Hejmar. 

26 As Oclavianus advanced to the haniquet of the Ciesars, his colour 


they have been preserved by a long succession of 
emperors, Romans, Greeks, Franks, and Ger- 
mans, from the fall of the republic to the pre- 
sent time. A distinction was, however, soon 
introduced. Hie sacred title of Augustus was 
always reserved for the monarch, whilst the name 
of Caesar was more freely communicated to his 
relations; and, from the reign of Hadrian, at 
least, was appropriated to the second person in 
the state, who was considered as the presumptive 
heir of the empire. 

The tender respect of Augustus ci„r4c».,ne 

for a free constitution which he had policy of au- 
destroyed, can only be explained by 
an attentive consideration of the character of 
that subtle tyrant. A cool head, an unfeeling 
heart, and a cow’ardly disposition, prompted him, 
at the age of nineteen, to assume the mask of 
hypocrisy, which ho never afterwards laid aside. 
■VVith the same hand, and probably with the 
same temper, he signed the proscription of 
Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna. His virtues, 
and even his vices, were artificial ; and according 
to the various dictates of his interest, he was at 
first the enemy, and at last the father, of the 
Roman world. When he framed the artful 
system of the Imperial authority, his moderation 
was inspired by his fears. He wished to deceive 
the people by an image of civil liberty, and the 
armies by an image of civil government. 

I. Tlie death of Cmsar was ever imaerc of liberty 
before his eyes. He had lavished 
wealth and honours on his adherents; but the 
most favoured friends of his uncle were in the 
number of the conspirators. The fidelity of 
the legions might defend liis authority agmnst 
open rebellion ; but tlieir vigilance could not 
secure his person from the dagger of a determined 
republican ; and the Romans, who revered the 
memory of Brutus, -7 would applaud the imi- 
tation of his virtue, Ciesar had provoked his 
fate, as much by tlie ostentation of his power, 
as by his poorer itself. The consul or the tri- 
bune might have reigned in peace. The title 
of king had armed the Romans against his life, 
Augustus was sensible that mankind is go- 
verned by names ; nor was he deceived in his 
expectation, that the senate and people would 
submit to slavery, provided they were resxJ>ect- 
fully assured, that they still enjoyed their an- 
cient freedom. A feeble senate and enervated 
people cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing il- 
lusion, as long as it was supported by the virtue, 
or even by the prudence, of the successors of 
Augustus. It was a motive of self-preserva- 
tion, not a principle of liberty, that animated 
the conspirators against Caligula, Nero, and Do- 
mitian. They attacked the person of the tyrant, 
without aiming their blow at tiie authority of 
the emperor. 

There appears, indeed, one me- Attempt of the 
morable occasion, in which the ^SSofSi^uia. 
senate, after seventy years of x>a- 

changedlike that of the cliameleon ; pale at first, then red, afterwards 
black, he at last assumed the mild, livery of Vemis and the Graces. 
(Ceesars, p. 309.) This imaee, employt'd by Julian in his inpfenious 
fiction, fo just and ele^»ant; hut when he consiclm this change of cha- 
racter as real, and ascribes it to the power of philosophy, he does too 
much honour to philosophy, and to Octavianus. 

27 Two centunes after the establishment of monarchy, the emperor 
Martrus Antoninus rccorameiids tlie character of Bruins as a perfect 
model of Boman virtue. 



short, though violent, eruption of jnilitary licence, 
the two centuries from Augustus to Commodus 
passed away unstained with civil blood, and un- 
disturbed by revolutions. The emperor was 
elected by the authority the senate, mid the co7i- 
sent of the soldiers. The legions respected 
their oath of fidelity ; and it requires a minute 
inspection of the Koman annals to discover three 
inconsiderable rebellions, which w'erc all sup- 
pressed in a few months, and without even the 

hazard of a battle. 

In elective monarchies, the va- Designation of 
cancy of the throne is a moment big 
with danger and mischief. The Bomaii em- 
perors, desirous to spare the legions that interval 
of suspense, and the temptation of an irregular 
choice, invested their designed successor with so 
large a share of present power, as should enable 
him, after their decease, to assume the remain- 
der, without suffering the empire to perceive the 
change of masters. Thus Augustus, after all 
his fairer prospects had been snatched from him 
by untimely deaths, rested his last Tiberius, 
hopes on Tiberius, obtained for his 
adopted son the censorial and tribunitian powers, 
and dictated a law, by which the future prince 
was invested with an authority equal to his own, 
over the provinces and the armies. 3® Thus Ves- 
pasian subdued the generous mind Qf Titus, 
of his eldest son. Titus was adored 
by the eastern legions, w'hich, under his com- 
mand, had recently achieved the conquest of 
Judsea. His power w'as dreaded, and, as his 
virtues were clouded by the intemperance of 
youth, his designs were suspected. Instead of 
listening to such unworthy suspicions, the pru- 
dent monarch associated Titus to the full powers 
of the Imperial dignity ; and the grateful son 
ever approved himself the humble and faithful 
minister of so indulgent a fiither.33 

The good sense of Vespasian en- TheraMofthe 
gaged him indeed to embrace every Cassars and the 
measure that might coiinrm his re- 
cent and precarious elevation. The military 
oath, and the fidelity of the troops, had been 
consecrated, by the habits of an hundred years, 
to the name and family of the Casars: and, 
although that family had been continued only by 
the fictitious rite of adoption, the liomans still 
revered, in the person of Nero, the grandson of 
Germanicus, and the lineal successor of Augus-' 
tus. It was not without reluctance and remorse 
that the praetorian guards had been persuaded to 
abandon the cause of the tyrant. 34 The rapid 
downfal of G^lba, Otho, and Vitellius, taught 
the armies to consider the emperors as the crea- 
tures of their will, and the instruments of their 
licence. The birth of Vespasian was mean ; his 
grandfather had been a private soldier, his father 
a petty officer of the revenue ; 35 his own merit 

DomUian ; and the third, Jividius Cassius, in the reign of M. Antoni- 
nus. The two last reigned hut a few months, anti wore rut oiV by 
their own adherents. We may observe, that both Caniillus and Cas- 
sius coloured their ambition with the design of restoring the republic ; 
a task, said Cassius, peculiarly restjrved for his name and family. 

32 Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 121. Sueton. in THier, c. 20. 

33 Sueton. in Tit. c. 6. Flin. in Prefat. Hist Natur. 

34 This idea is frequently and strongly inculcatetl by Tacitus. See 
Hist. i. 5. 16. ii. 76. 

35 The emperor Vespasian, with his usual go<xl sense, laughed at 
the genealogists, who deduced his family from Flavius, the founder of 
Reatc (bis native country), and one of Uie companions of Hercules. 
Suet, in Vespasian, c. 12. 
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tieuce, made an ineffectual attempt to reassume 
its long-forgotten rights. When the throne w^as 
vacant by the murder of Caligula, the consuls 
convoked that assembly in the Capitol, con- 
demned the memory of the Caesars, gave^ the 
watch- word liberty to the few cohorts who faintly 
adhered to their standard, and during eight-and- 
forty hours acted as the independent chiefs of a 
free commonwealth. But while they deliberated, 
the praetoriS^i guards had resolved. The stupid 
Claudius, brother of Germanicus, was already in 
their camp, invested with the Imperial purple, 
and prepared to support his election by arms. 
The dream of liberty was at an end ; and the 
senate awoke to all the horrors of inevitable ser- 
vitude. Deserted by the people, and threatened 
by a military force, that feeble assembly was 
compelled to ratify the choice of the praetorians, 
and to embrace the benefit of an amnesty, 
which Claudius had the prudence to offer, and 
the generosity to observe. ^8 

II. The insolence of the armies 
inspired Augustus with feais of a 
still more alarming nature. The 
despair of the citizens could only attempt, wliat 
the power of the soldiers was, at any time, able 
to execute. How precarious was his own au- 
thority over men wliom he had taught to violate 
every social duty 1 He had heard their seditious 
clamours; he dreaded their calmer moments 
of reflection. One revolution had been pur- 
chased by immense rewards ; but a second revo- 
lution might double those rewards. The troops 
professed the fondest attachment to the house 
of C£esar ; but the attachments of the multitude 
are capricious and inconstant. Augustus sum- 
moned to his aid, wdiatever remained in those 
fierce minds of Roman prejudices ; enforced the 
rigour of discipline by the sanction of law ; and, 
iiiterpo.sing the majesty of the senate between the 
emperor and the army, boldly claimed their alle- 
giance, as the first magistrate of the republic. 

During a long period of two 
hundred and twenty years, from the 
esteblishment of this artful system to the death 
of Commodus, the dangers inherent to a mili- 
tary government were, in a great measure, sus- 
pended. The soldiers were seldom roused to 
that fatal sense of their own strength, and of the 
weakness of the civil authority, which was, be- 
fore and afterwards, productive of such dread- 
ful calamities. Caligula and Domitian were 
assassinated in their palace by their own do- 
mestics : the convulsions which agitated Rome 
on the death of the former, were confined to tlie 
walls of the city. But Nero involved the whole 
empire in his ruin. In the space of eighteen 
months, four princes perished by the sword ; 
and the Roman world w'as shaken by the fury 
of the contending armies. Excepting only this 

2a It. is much to be refipwttPfi that we have lost the jiart of Tacitus, 
■which treated of ihat transaction. We are forced to content ouTselvi'S 
with the popular nitnours of Josephus, and the imlfierfhct bints of 
Dion and Suetonius. 

Augustas restored the ancient severity of discipline. Aftar the 
civil wstfs, he dropi>e<l the endearing name of Fellow-Soldiers, and 
called them only Soldiers. (Sueton. in August, c. 25.) See the use 
Tiberius made of the senate la the mutiny at the Pannonian legions. 
(Tacit. Annal. i.) 

30 These words seem to havebeen the constitutional language. See 
Tacit. Annal. xiii. 4. 

31 The first was Camillns Scribonianus, who toqh tip ashnsin Dal- 
matia gainst Claudius, and was deserted by bis own troops in five 
days. Tine second, L. Antomus, in Germany, who rebelled against 
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had raised him, in an advanced age, to the em- 
pire ; but his merit \yas rather useful than shining, 
and his virtues were disgraced by a strict, and 
even sordid, parsimony. Such a prince con- 
sulted his true interest by the association of a 
son, whose more splendid and amiable character 
might turn the public attention from the obscure 
origin, to the future glories, of the Flavian house. 
Under the mild administration of Titus, the 
Roman world enjoyed a transient felicity ; and 
his beloved memory served to protect, above 
fifteen years, the vices of his brother Bomitian. 
A.D 96. Adop- Nerva had scarcely accepted the 
and character purple from the assassius of Domi- 
o rajan. before he discovered that his 

feeble age was unable to stem the torrent of 
public disorders which had multiplied under the 
long tyranny of his predecessor. His mild dis- 
position was respected by the good; but the 
degenerate Romans required a more vigorous 
character, whose justice should strike terror into 
the guilty. Though he had several relations, 
he fixed his choice on a stranger. He adopted 
Trajan, then about forty years of age, and who 
commanded a powerful army in the Lower 
Germany ; and immediately, by a decree of the 
senate, declared him Iiis colleague and successor 
A.D.98. in the empire. It is sincerely to 
be lamented, that whilst w'e are 
fatigued with the disgustful relation of Nero’s 
crimes and follies, we are reduced to collect the 
actions of Trajan from the glimmerings of an 
abridgment, or the doubtful light of a panegyric. 
There remains, however, one panegyric far re- 
moved beyond the suspicion of fiattery. Above 
' two hundred and fifty years after the death of 
Trajan, the senate, in pouring out the cuslomary 
acclamations on the accession of a new emperor, 
wished that he might surpass the felicity of 
Augustus, and the virtue of Trajan. 37 
A.D. 117. Of We may readily believe that the 

Hadrian. father of liis country hesitated w^he- 
ther he ought to intrust the various and doubtful 
ciiaracter of his kinsman Hadrian with sovereign 
power. In his last moments, the arts of the 
empress Plotina either fixed the irresolution of 
Trajan, or boldly supposed a fictitious adoption, 38 
the truth of which could not be safely disputed, 
and Hadrian was peaceably acknowledged as his 
lawful successor. Under his reign, as has been 
already mentioned, the empire flourished in 
peace and prosperity. He encouraged the arts, 
reformed the laws, asserted military discipline, 
and visited all his provinces in person. His 
vast and active genius was equally suited to the 
most enlarged views, and the minute details of 
civil policy. But the ruling passions of his soul 
were curiosity and vanity. As they prevailed, 
and as they were attracted by different objects, 
Hadrian was, by turns, an excellent prince, a 
ridiculous sophist, and a jealous tyrant. The 
general tenour of his conduct deserved praise for 

36 Dion, l. IxviU. p, 1121. Pltn. Secund. in Panegyric. 

37 Felicior Augusto, mkwor Tjujano. Eutrop. viii. 5. 

38 Dion (1. p. 1249.) affirms the -whole to have been a fiction, 
on the authority of his father, -who being governor of the province 
■where Trajan tfied, had very gootl opportunities of sifting this mys- 
terious transaction. Yet Dodwcll (Prinlect. Camden. xvii,)has main- 
tained, that Hadrian -was called to the certain liope of the empire, 
during the lifetime of Trajan. 

. 39. Dion {I. Ixx. p. IITI.J Aurel, Victor. 

40 The deification of Antinous, his medals, statu®, temples, city, 
oracles, and consteiUtion, are well known, and still dishonour the me. 


its equity and moderation *. yet in the first days 
of his reign he put to death four consular 
senators, his personal enemies, and men who 
bad been judged worthy of empire ; and the 
tediousness of a painful illness rendered him, at 
last, peevish and cruel. The senate doubted 
whether they should pronounce him a god or a 
tyrant; and the honours decreed to his memory 
were granted to the prayei*s of the pious Anto- 
mnus.39 

The caprice of Hadrian influenced of 

his choice of a successor. After re- the iwer and 
volving in his mind several men of 
distinguished merit whom he esteemed and hated, 
he adopted ^lius Verus, a gay and voluptuous 
nobleman, recommended by uncommon beauty 
to the lover of Antinous. ‘‘O But whilst Hadrian 
was delighting himself with his own applause 
and the acclamations of the soldiers, wiiose con- 
sent had been secured by an immense donative, 
the new Csesar^i was ravished from his embraces 
by an untimely death. He left only one son. 
Hadrian commended the boy to the gratitude of 
the Antonines. He was adopted by Pius; and, 
on the accession of Marcus, was invested with 
an equal share of sovereign power. Among the 
many vices of this younger Verus, he possessed 
one virtue; a dutiful reverence for his wiser 
colleague, to whom he willingly abandoned the 
ruder cares of empire. The philosophic emperor 
dissembled his follies, lamented his early death, 
and cast a decent veil over his memory. 

As soon as Hadrian’s passion was Adoption of the 
either gratified or disappointed, he two Anionines. 
resolved to deserve the thanks of posterity, by 
placing the most exalted merit on the Roman 
throne. Plis discerning eye easily discovered a 
senator about fifty yeai*s of age, blameless in all 
the offices of life ; and a youth of about seven- 
teen, whose riper years opened the fair pro.spect 
of every virtue : the elder of tlie.se was declared 
the son and successor of Hadrian ; on condition, 
however, that he himself should immediately 
adopt the younger. The two Antonines (for it 
is of them w^e are now speaking) ^ isg-iso. 
governed the Roman world forty- 
two years, wdth the same invariable spirit of 
wisdom and virtue. Although Pius had two 
sons,-*^' he preferred the welfare of Rome to the 
interest of his family ; gave his daughter Faustina 
in marriage to young Marcus; obtained from the 
senate the tribunitian and proconsular powers ; 
and, with a noble disdain, or rather ignorance of 
jealousy, associated him to all the labours of 
government. Marcus, on the other hand, revered 
the character of his benefactor, loved him as a 
parent, obeyed him as his sovereign, ^3 and, after 
he was no more, regulated his own administration 
by the example and maxims of his predecessor. 
Their united reigns are possibly the only period 
of history in w^hich the happiness of a great 
people was the sole object of government. 

mory of Hadrian. Yet we may remark, that of the first fifteen em- 
perarsf Claudius rvas the only one -whose taste in love was entirely 
correct. For the honours of Antinous, Spanheim, Commentaire 
BUT lies Caesars de J ulien, p. 80. 

41 Hist. August, p. 13. Aurelius Victor in Epitom, 

42 Without the help of medals and inscriptions, we should be igno- 
rant of this fiict, so honourable to the memory of I’ius. 

43 During tiie twenty-three years of Pius's reign, Marcus was only 
two nights absent from the palace, and even those -were at dififerent 
timoi. Hist. August, p. 25. 
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Character and Titus Antoninus Pius has been 

ruignof Puis, j^gtly denominated a second Numa. 
The same love of religion, justice, and peace was 
the distinguishing characteristic of both princes. 
But the situation of the latter opened a much 
larger field for the exercise of those virtues. 
Numa could only prevent a few neighbouring 
villages from plundering each other’s harvests. 
Antoninus diffused order and tranquillity over 
the greatest part of the earth. His reign is 
marked by the rare advantage of furnishing very 
few materials for history ; which is, indeed, little 
more than the register of the crixnes, follies, and 
misfortunes of mankind. In private life he was 
an amiable as well as a good man. The native 
simplicity of his virtue was a stranger to vanity or 
affectation. He enjoyed with moderation the con- 
veniences of his fortune, and the innocent plea- 
sures of society and the benevolence of his soul 

displayed itself in a cheerful serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius 
Of Marcia, ^ntoiiinus was of a severer and more 

laborious kind.**^ It was the well-earned har- 
vest of many a learned conference, of many a 
patient lecture, and many a midnight lucubra- 
tion, At the age of twelve years lie embraced 
the rigid system of the Stoics, which taught him 
to submit his body to his mind, his passions to 
his reason ; to consider virtue as the only good, 
vice as the only evil, all things external as things 
indifferent. “16 His meditations, composed in the 
tumult of a camp, are still extant,* and he even 
condescended to give lessons of philosophy, in a 
more public manner, than was perhaps consistent 
with the modesty of a sage, or the dignity of an 
emperor. 'i? But his life was the noblest com- 
mentary on the precepts of 2eno. He was 
severe to himself, indulgent to the imperfection 
of others, just and beneficent to all mankind. 
He regretted that Avidius Cassius, who excited 
a rebellion in Syria, had disappointed him, by a 
voluntiiry doatli, of the pleasure of converting 
an enemy into a friend; and he justified the 
sincerity of that sentiment, by moderating tlie 
zeal of the senate against the adherents of tlie 
traitor. ^8 War he detested, as the disgrace and 
calamity of liuman nature ; but when the neces- 
sity of a just defence called upon him to take up 
amis, ho readily exposed his person to eight 
winter campaigns, on the frozen banks of the 
Danube, the severity of which was at last fatal 
to the weakness of his constitution. His me- 
mory was revered by a grateful posterity, and 
above a century after his death, many persons 
preserved the image of Marcus Antoninus among 
those of their household gods.'^^ 

Haminessof If a man were called to fix the 
the Romans. pej.fo^ jji history of the world, 
during which the condition of the human race 

44 He was fotitl of the theatre, and not insensible to thetsharms of 
wie fiiir sex. Marcus Antoninus, i. 16. Hist. Angvmt. n. 20, 21, 
Julian in Csesar. 

45 The enemies of Marcus charged him with hypocrisy, and with 

of that simplicity which distinguished Pius and even Verua. 

August. 6. 34.) This suspicion, unjust as it was, may serre to 
accoumfor the superior applause bestowed upon personal oualmcations, 
in prwsmice to the social virtues. Even Marcus Antoninus has been 
called a hypocrite j but the -wildest scepMcism never insinuated that 
Cassat might possibly be a coward, or Tully a fool. Wit and valour 
are qualUicatlons more easily ascertained tnaa humanity or the love 
of justice, 

46 Tacto has characterised, in a few words, the principles of the 
Portico : Doctores sapientise secutus est, qui sola bona, quffi honesta, 
mala tantum quie turpia; potent! am, nobUitatena, caeteraque extra 
animum, neque bonis neque malis adnumerant. Tacit. Hist. iv. 6. 


was most happy and prosperous, he would, with- 
out hesitation, name that which elapsed from the 
death of Domitian to the accession of Corn- 
modus. The vast extent of the Eoman empire 
was governed by absolute power, under the 
guidance of virtue and wisdom. The araiies 
were restrained by the firm but gentle hand of 
four successive emperors, whose characters and 
authority commanded involuntary respect. The 
fonns of the civil administration were carefully 
preserved by Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
Antonines, who delighted in the image of liberty, 
and were pleased with considering themselves as 
the accountable ministers of the laws. Such 
princes deserved the honour of restoring the re- 
public, had the Romans of their days been capa- 
ble of enjoying a rational freedom. 

The labours of these monarchs its precarious 
%vere overpaid by the immense re- 
ward that inseparably waited on their success ; 
by the honest pride of virtue, and by the ex- 
quisite delight of beholding the general happi- 
ness of which they were the authors. A just, 
but melancholy reflection imbittered, however, 
the noblest of liuman enjoyments. They must 
often have recollected the instability of a happi- 
ness which depended on the character of a single 
man. The fatal moment was perhaps approach- 
ing, when some licentious youth, or some jealous 
tyrant, would abuse, to the destruction, that 
absolute power which they had exerted for the 
benefit of their people. The ideal restraints of 
the senate and the laws might serve to display 
the virtues, but could never correct the vices, of 
the emperor. The military force was a blind 
and irresistible instrument of oppression ; and 
the cowuption of Roman manners would always 
supply flatterers eager to applaud, and ministers 
prepared to serve, the fear or the avarice, the 
lust or the cruelty, of their masters. 

These gloomy appreiiensions had Memory of 
been already justified by the ex- guia/xeri' a!ui 
pcrience of the Romans. The an- uoniitiim.’ 
iials of tlie emperors exhibit a strong and 
various picture of human nature, which we 
should vainly seek among the mixed and doubt- 
ful characters of modern history. In the con- 
duct of those monarchs we may trace the utmost 
lines of vice and virtue ; tlie most exalted per- 
fection, and the meanest degeneracy of our own 
species. The golden age of Trajan and the 
Antonines had been preceded by an age of iron. 
It is almost superfluous to enumerate the un- 
worthy successors of Augustus. Their unparal- 
leled vices, and the splendid theatre on which 
they were acted, have saved them from olflivion. 
The dark unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Cali- 
gula, the feeble Claudius, the profligate and 
cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius,50 and the 

47 Before he went on the second expedition against the Germans, 
ho read lectures of philosophy to the Itoman people, during three days. 
He had already done the same in the cities of Oreece and Asia. 
Hist. Augiwt. in Cassio, c. 3. 

4S Uion, 1, ixxi. p. 115)0. Hist. August, in Avid. Cassio. 

49 Hist August, in Mnrc. Antonin, c. 18. 

60 Vitellius consumed in mere eating, at least six million.s of our 
money, in about seven months. It is not easy to express his vices -with 
dignity, or even decency. Tacitus ftiirly calls him a hqg, but it is by 
substituting to a coarse -word a very fme image. At vitellius, um-. 

bracttlis hortorum abditus, ut ignam ammaliti, quibus si cibum 
" sugger^ jacent torpentque, prteterita, instaniia, fUtura, pari obli- 
** vione dimiserat. Atqiie ilium nemore Aricino desidem et mar- 
« centem," &c. Tacit Hist, iii, 36. ii. 95. Sueton. in Vitell. c. 1.3. 
Dion Cassius, 1. Ixv. p. 1062. 
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timid inhuman Domitian, are condemned to 
everlasting infamy. During fourscore years 
(excepting only the short and doubtful respite of 
Vespasian’s reign ^J) Rome groaned beneath an 
unremitting tyranny, which exterminated the 
ancient families of the republic, and was fatal to 
almost every virtue, and every talent, that arose 
in that unhappy period. 

Peculiar misery Under the reign of these mon- 
sters, the slavery of the Romans 
tyrants. ^as accompanied with two peculiar 
circumstances, the one occasioned by their former 
liberty, the other by their extensive conquests, 
which rendered their condition more completely 
wretched than that of the victims of tyranny 
in any Other age or country. From these 
causes were derived, 1. The exquisite sensi- 
bility of the sufferers ; and, 2. The impossibility 
of escaping from the hand of the oppressor. 
Insensibiiit, of I- When Persia was governed by 

tiie Orientals, the descendants of Sed, a race of 
princes whose wanton cruelty often stained their 
divau, their table, and their bed, wdth the 
blood of their favourites, there is a saying re- 
corded of a young nobleman, That he never 
departed from the sultan’s presence, without 
satisfying himself whether his head w'as still on 
his shoulders. The experience of every day 
might almost justify the scepticism of Rustan.^j® 
Yet the fatal sw'ord, suspended above him by a 
single thread, seems not to have disturbed the 
slumbers, or interrupted the tranquillity, of the 
Persian. The monarch’s frown, he iveli knew, 
could level him with the dust ; but the stroke of 
lightning or apoplexy miglit be equally fatal ; 
and it was the part of a wise man, to forget the 
inevitable calamities of human life in the enjoy- 
ment of the fleeting hour. He w^as dignified with 
tlie appellation of the king’s slave j had, per- 
haps, been purchased from obscure parents, in a 
country which he had never knowMi ; and was 
trained up from his infancy in the severe disci- 
pline of the seraglio. S3 His name, bis w^ealth, 
Ills honours, were the gift of a master, w-ho 
miglit, without injustice, resume what he had 
!>estowed. Rustan’s knowledge, if he possessed 
any, could only serve to confirm bis habits by 
prejudices. His language afforded not words 
for any form of government, except absolute 
monarchy. The history of the east informed 
him, that such had ever been the condition of 
mankind, '’^ d'he Koran, and the Interpreters 
of that divine book, inculcated to him, that the 
sultan was the descendant of the prophet, and 
file vicegerent of Iieaven; that patience w^as the 
first virtue of a Mussulman, and unlimited obedi- 
ence the great duty of a subject. 

Knowica>’o inci miiuls of the Romans wf ere 

free spirirof ' very differently prepared for slavery. 
tbeKoraajis. Oppregejed beneath the weight of 


their own corruption and of military violence, 
they for a long while preserved the sentiments, 
or at least the ideas, of their free-bom ancestors. 
The education of Helvidius and Thrasea, of 
Tacitus and Pliny, was the same as that of Cato 
and Cicero. From Grecian philosophy, they 
had imbibed the justest and most liberal notions 
of tlie dignity of human nature, and the origin 
of civil society. The history of their own country 
had taught them to revere a free, a virtuous, and 
a victorious commonwealth ; to abhor the suc- 
cessful crimes of Csesar and Augustus ; and in- 
wardly to despise those tyrants whom they adored 
with the most abject flattery. As magistrates 
and senators, they were admitted into the great 
council, which had once dictated law’^s to the 
earth, whose name still gave a sanction to the 
acts of the monarch, and whose authority w^as so 
often prostituted to the vilest purposes of tyranny. 
Tiberius, and those emperors who adopted his 
maxims, attempted to disguise their murders by 
the fonnalities of justice, and perhaps enjoyed a 
secret pleasure in rendering the senate their 
accomplice as well as their victim. By this as- 
sembly, the last of the Romans were condemned 
for imaginary crimes and real virtues. Their 
infamous accusers assumed the language of in- 
dependent patriots, wdio arraigned a dangerous 
citizen before the tribunal of his country j and 
the public service was rewarded by riches and 
honours. The servile judges professed to as- 
sert the majesty of the commonwealth, violated 
in the person of its first magistrate, whose cle- 
mency they most applauded when they trembled 
the most at bis inexorable and impending 
cruelty. 37 The tyrant beheld their baseness with 
just contempt, and encountered their secret sen- 
timents of detestation with sincere and avowed 
hatred for the ■whole body of the senate. 

II. The division of Europe into Exfmt of their 
a number of independent states, tfiTiopiace 
connected, ho wever, with each other, 
by the general resemblance of religion, language, 
and manners, is productive of tlie most beneficial 
consequences to the liberty of mankind. A 
modern tyrant, who should find no resistance 
either in his own breast, or in his people, would 
soon experience a gentle restraint from the 
example of his equals, the dread of present 
censure, the advice of his allies, and the appre- 
hension of his enemies. The object of his dis- 
pleasure, escaping from the narrow limits of his 
dominions, would easily obtain, in a happier 
climate, a secure refuge, a new fortune adequate 
to his merit, the freedom of complaint, and per- 
haps the means of revenge. But the empire of 
the Romans filled the world, and when that em- 
pire fell into the hands of a single };>erson, the 
world became a safe and dreary prison for bis 
enemies. The slave of Imperial despotism. 


51 The execution of Helvidius Pri.;cus, and of the virtuous Eponina, 
disgraced the reign of I’espasian. 

52 Voyage de Chardin en I^erse, vol. iii. p. 293. 

53 The practice of raising slaves to the great offices of state is still 
more common among the Turks than among the Persians. The 
miserable countries of Georgia and Circassia supply rulers to the 
greatest part of the east. 

54 Chardin savs, that European travellera have diffused among the 
Persians some ideas of the freedom and mildness of our goveniments. 
They have done them a very ill office. 

55 They alleged the example of Scipio and Cato. (Tacit. Annal. 
^ili. 66.) MarceUus Epirus and Crispus Vibius had acquired two 

millions and a half under Nero. Their wealtli, which aggravated 


their crimes, protected them under ’^’"espasian. See Tacit. Hist, i v, 43. 
Bialog. de Orator, c. 8. For one accusation, Regnltis, the just object 
of Pliny’s satire, received from the senate the consular ornaments, and 
a present of sixty thousand pounds. 

56 The crime of majest,y was formerly a treasonable offence against 
the Roman i>eople. iis tribunes of the people, Augustus and Tiberius 
applied it to thdr own persons, and extended it to an infinite latitude. 

67 After the virtuous and unfortunate widow of CJermanicus had 
been put to death, Tiberius received the thanks of the senate for his 
clemency. She had not been publicly strangled ; nor was tlie body 
drawn with a hook to the Germonise, where those of common 
malefactors were exposed. See Tacit. Annal. vi. 25. Sueton. in 
Tiberin>c.53, 
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whether he was condemned to drag his gilded 
chain in Horae and the senate, or to wear out a 
life of exile on the barren rock of Seriphus, or 
the frozen banks of the Danube, expected his 
fate in silent despair, To resist was fatal, and 
it was impossible to fly. On every side he was 
encompassed with a vast extent of sea and land, 
which he could never hope to traverse without 
being discovered, seized, and restored to his 
irritated master. Beyond the frontiers, his 
anxious view could discover nothing, except the 
ocean, inhospitable deserts, hostile tribes of bar- 
barians, of fierce manners and unknown lan- 
guage, or dependent kings, who would gladly 
purchase the emperor’s protection by the sacrifice 
of an obnoxious fugitive. Wherever you 
are,” said Cicero to the exiled Marcellus, ** re- 
member that you are equally within the power 
** of the conqueror. 60 



CHAP. IV. 


The Cruelty Follies-, and Murder qf Comntodus - — 
Election of Eertina,€. — His attempts to reform 
the State. — H'ls Assassination hy the Preetorian 
Giuirds. ^ 

Indaiffence The mildncss of Marcus, which the 
of Marcus, discipline of the Stoics was 

unable to eradicate, formed, at the same time, 
tlie most amiable, and the only defective, part of 
his character. His excellent understanding was 
often deceived by the unsuspecting goodness of 
his heart. Artful men, who study the passions 
of princes, and conceal their own, approached his 
person in the disguise of philosophic sanctity, and 
acquired riches and honours by aflecting to de- 
spise them. 1 His excessive indulgence to his bro- 
ther, his wife, and his son, exceeded the bounds 
of private virtue, and became a public injury, 
by the example and consequence of their vices, 
to his wife Faustina, the daughter of Pius 

Faustina; Marcus, has been 

as much celebrated for her gallantries as for her 
beauty. The grave simplicity of the philosopher 
was ill calculated to engage her wanton levity, 
orto fix that unbounded passion forvariety, which 
often discovered personal merit in the meanest 
of mankind. 2 The Cupid of the ancients 
w;^, in general, a very sensual deity; and the 
amours of an empress, as they exact on her side 
the plainest advances, are seldom susceptible of 
much sentimental delicacy. Marcus was the 
only man in the empire who seemed ignorant or 
insensible of the irregularities of Faustina; 
which, according to the prejudices of every age, 
reflected some disgrace on the injured husband. 
He promoted several of her lovers to posts of 
honour and profit, 3 and during a connection of 

58 Seriphm was a small rocir island in the ^gean Sea, Che in- 
babitants of which were despised for their ignorance and obscurity. 
The place of Grid’s exile is well known, by his just, but unmanly 
lamentadons. It should seem, that he only rec^ved an order to leave 
Rome in so many days, and to transport himself to Tomi. Guards and 
gaolers were unnecess^'. 

5d Under Tiberius, a Roman knight attempted to fly to the Par- 
&ians. He was stopped in the straits of Sicily ; but ao little danger 
did there appear in the example, that tlie most jealous of tyrants dis- 
dained to ptmlrit it. Tacit. Annal. vi. 14. 

50 Cicero ad Pamiliares, iv. 7. 

1 See the complaints dTAvldrus Cassius, Hist. August, p.45. These 
are, it is true, the complaints of faction ; but even flmUon exaggerates, 
rather than invents. 


thirty years, invariably gave her proofs of the 
most tender confidence, and of a respect which 
ended not with her life. In his Meditations, 
he thanks the gods, who had bestowed on him a 
wife, so faithful, so gentle, and of such a wonder- 
ful simplicity of manners. The obsequious 
senate, at his earnest request, declared her a 
goddess. She w'as represented in her temples 
with the attributes of Juno, Venus, and Ceres ; 
and it was decreed, that, on the day of their nup- 
tials, the youth of either sex should pay their 
vows before the altar of their chaste patroness.® 

The monstrous vices of Ms son m his son 
have cast a shade on the purity of 
the father’s virtues. It has been objected to 
Marcus, that he sacrificed the happiness of 
millions to a fond partiality for a worthless boy ; 
and that he chose a successor in Ms own family, 
rather than in the republic. Nothing, however, 
was neglected by the anxious father, and by the 
men of virtue and learning whom he summoned 
to Ms assistance, to expand the narrow mind of 
young Commodus, to correct Ms growing vices, 
and to render Mm worthy of the throne, for 
which he was designed. But the power of in- 
struction is seldom of much efficacy, except in 
those happy dispositions where it is almost 
superfiuous. The distasteful lesson of a grave 
philosopher was, in a moment, obliterated by 
the whisper of a profligate favourite: and 
Marcus himself blasted the fruits of tiiis laboured 
education, by admitting Ms son, at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, to a full participation of tlie 
Imperial power. He lived but four years after- 
wards; but he lived long enough to repent a 
rash measure, which raised the impetuous youth 
above the restraint of reason and authority. 

Most of the crimes which disturb j^cemaonot 
the internal peace of society, are pro- emptror 
duced by the restraints which the ne- 
cessaiy, but unequal laws of propeity havoirapo.sod 
on the appetites of mankind, by confining to a 
few the possession of those objects that are covet- 
ed by many. Of all our passions and appetites, 
the love of power is of the most imperious and 
unsociable nature, since the pride of one man 
requires the submission of the multitude. * In 
the tumult of civil discord, the laws of society 
lose their force, and their place is seldom sup- 
plied by those of humanity. The ardour of con- 
tention, the pride of victory, the despair of 
success, tlie memory of past injuries, and the fear 
of future dangere, all contribute to inflame the 
mind, and to silence the voice of pity. From 
such motives almost evciy page of history has 
been stained v/ith civil blood ; but these motives - 
will not account for the unprovoked cruelties of 
Commodus, who had nothing to wish, and every 
thing to enjoy. The beloved son of ^ 

Marcus succeeded to his father, 

2 Faii&tinam satis constat apud Cayetam condiiflonex sibi et nautlcas 
et gladiatoxinsj elegisse. Hist. August, p. 30. Lampridius explains 
the sort of merit which Faustina chose, and the coudiUms wliich she 
exacted. Hist. Avgust, p. 102. 

5 Hist. August, n. 34. 

4 Meditat, I, i. The world has laughed at the credulity of Marcus; 
Iwt Madame Dacier assures us (and we may credit a lady) that the hus- 
band will always be deceived, if the wife condescends to dissemWe. 

5 Dion Cassius, l.lxsi. p. 1105. Hist. August, i). 33. Commen- 

taire de Spanheim sur les Caesars de Julien, p. ‘280. The deification 
of Faustina is the only defect which Julian’s criticism is able to dis- 
cover in tlie all-accompMied character of Marcus, # 
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amidst the acclamations of the senate and 
armies, *5 and %vhen he ascended the throne, the 
happy youth saw round him neither competitor 
to remove, nor enemies to punish. In this calm 
elevated station, it was surely natural, that he 
should prefer the love of mankind to their de- 
testation, the mild glories of his five predecessors, 
to the ignominious fate of Nero and Domitian. 

ciiaracter of Yet Commodus was not, as he 

comroodus. Ijggn represented, a tiger born 

with an insatiate thirst of human blood, and 
capable, from Ms infancy, of the most inhuman 
actions. 7 Nature had formed him of a weak, 
rather than a wicked disposition. His simplicity 
and timidity rendered him the slave of his 
attendants, who gradually corrupted his mind. 
Xlis cruelty, which. at first obeyed the dictates of 
others, degenerated into habit, and at length 
became the ruling passion of his soul. 8 

He returns Upon the death of his father, 

to Home. Commodus found himself embar- 
rassed with the command of a great army, and 
the conduct of a difficult war against the Quadi 
and Marcomanni, 9 The servile and profligate 
youths whom Marcus had banished, soon re- 
gained their station and influence about the new 
emperor. They exaggerated the hardships and 
dangers of a campaign in the wild countiies 
beyond the Danube ; and they assured the 
indolent prince, that the terror of his name and 
the arms of his lieutenants would be sufficient to 
complete the conquest of the dismayed barba- 
rians, or to impose such conditions, as were more 
advantageous than any conquest. By a dex terous 
application to his sensual appetites, they com- 
pared the tranquillity, the splendour, the refined 
pleasures of Rome, with the tumult of a Pan- 
nonian camp, which afforded neither leisure nor 
materials for luxury, no Commodus listened to 
the pleasing advice; but whilst he hesitated 
between his own inclination, and the awe which 
he still retained for his father’s counsellors, the 
summer insensibly elapsed, and his triumphal 
entry into the capital was deferred till the 
autumn. His graceful person, in popular ad- 
dress, and imagined virtues, attracted the public 
favour; the honourable peace which he had 
recently granted to the barbarians diffused an 
universal joy ; ns his impatience to revisit Rome 
was fondly ascribed to the love of his country ; 
and his dissolute course of amusements was 
faintly condemned in a prince of nineteen years 
of age. 

During the three first years of his reign, the 
forms, and even the spirit of the old administra- 
tion were maintained by those faithful counsellors, 
to whom Marcus had recommended his son, 
and for whose wisdom and integrity Commodus 
still entertained a reluctant esteem. The young 
prince and his profligate favourites revelled in all 
the licence of sovereign power; but his hands 
were yet unstained with blood ; and he had even 

6 Commodus -was the first Porphjfro^enitus {ham since his fatliet’sj 
accession to the throne). By a new strain of flattery, the Egyptian 
medals date by the years of his life ; as if ihey were synonymous to those 
of his reign. Tillemont, Hist. d(^ EratJereurs, tom. ii. p- 752. 

7 Hist. August p.46. 

8 Dion Cassius, }. Isxii. p. 1203. 

9 According to TertuUian (Apolog. c. 25.), he died at Sirtnium. 
But the situation of Vindobona, or Vienna, whare Iwth the Victors 
place his death, is better adapted to the oparations of the war against 
the Marcomanni and Quadi. 

10 Harodian, l.i. p. 12, 


displayed a generosity of sentiment, which might 
perhaps have ripened into solid virtue. A 
fatal incident decided his fluctuating character. 
One evening, as the emperor was t ^ , 

. . ^ i? -f , Iswoundwlby 

returning to the palace through a an assassin, 
dark and narrow portico in the 
amphitheatre, an assassin, who waited his 
passage, rushed upon him with a drawn sword, 
loudly exclaiming, ‘‘ Tke senate sends you 
The menace prevented the deed ; the assassin was 
seized by the guards, and immediately revealed 
the authors of the conspiracy. It had been 
formed, not in the state, but within the walls of 
the palace. Lucilla, the emperor’s sister, and 
widow of Lucius Verus, impatient of the second 
rank, and jealous of the reigning empress, had 
armed the murderer against her brother’s life. 
She had not ventured to communicate the black 
design to her second husband Claudius Tompei- 
anus, a senator of distinguished merit and un- 
shaken loyalty ; but among the crowd of her 
lovers (for she imitated the manners of Faustina) 
she found men of desperate fortunes and wild 
ambition, who were prepared to serve her more 
violent, as well as her tender passions. The 
conspirators experienced the rigour of justice, 
and the abandoned princess was punished, first 
with exile, and afterwards with death. 

But the words of the assassin 
sunk deep into the mind of Com- craeitvofCom- 
modus, and left an indelible im- 
pression of fear and hatred against 
the w'hole body of the senate, lliose whom he 
had dreaded as importunate ministers, he now 
suspected as secret enemies. The Delators, a 
race of men, discouraged, and almost extin- 
guished, under the former reigns, again became 
formidable, as soon as they discovered that the 
emperor was desirous of finding disaffection and 
treason in the senate. That assembly, whom 
Marcus had ever considered as the great council 
of the nation, was composed of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Romans; and distinction of 
eveiy kind soon became criminal. The posses- 
sion of w'ealth stimulated the diligence of the 
informers ; rigid virtue implied a tacit censure 
of the irregularities of Commodus; important 
services implied a dangerous superiority of 
merit; and the friendship of the father always 
ensured the aversion of the son. Suspicion was 
equivalent to proof; trial to condemnation. 
The execution of a considerable senator %vas 
attended with the death of all who might lament 
or revenge his fate ; and when Commodus had 
once tasted human blood, he became incapable 
of pity or remorse. 


Of these innocent victims of 


The Qaintiliaa, 


tyrminy, none died more lamented brothers, 
than the two brothers of the Q,uintilian family, 
Maximus and Condianus ; whose fraternal love 
has saved their names from oblivion, and en- 
deared their memory to posterity. Their stu- 

11 HcrsxUan, 1.1. p. IG. 

12 This universal joy is well descrilied (from the medals as well as 
historians) by Mr. W'^otton, Hist, of Rome, p. 192, 193 

13 Manilius, the confidei'tial secretary or AvidiU', C.issit:s, was dis- 
covered after he had lain concealed several year^. The emperor noJily 
relieved the public anxietv by refusing to see i*im, and burning liis 
papers without opening them. Dion Cassius, 1. Ixsii. p. 1209. 

14 S« Maffeidegli Amphitlieatri, p. 12(;. 

15 Dion, 1, Ixxii. p. 12(f5, Hvrodian, l.i. p. 16. Hist. August, 
p. 46. 
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dies and their occupations, theiir pursuits and 
their pleasures, were still the same. In tlie en- 
joyment of a great estate, they never admitted 
the idea of a separate interest ; some fragments 
are now extant of a treatise which they com- 
posed in common ; and in every action of life 
it was observed, that their two bodies were 
animated by one soul. The Antonines, who 
valued their virtues, and delighted in their 
union, raised them, in the same year, to the 
consulsliip ; and Marcus afterwards intrusted to 
their joint care, the civil administration of Greece, 
and a great military command, in which they 
obtained a signal victory over the Germans. 
The kind cruelty of Commodus united them in 

death. IS 

The minuter The tyrant’s rage, after having 
rwennis. shed the noblest blood of the senate, 
at length recoiled on the principal instrument of 
his cruelty. Whilst Commodus was immersed 
in blood and luxury, he devolved the detail of 
the public business on Perennis : a servile and 
ambitious minister, who had obtained his post 
by the murder of his predecessor, but who pos- 
sessed a considerable share of vigour and ability. 
By acts of extortion, and the forfeited estates of 
the nobles, sacrificed to his avarice, he had ac- 
cumulated an iinraensc treasure. The prastorian 
guards were under his immediate command; 
and his son, who already discovered a military 
genius, was at the head of tlie Illyrian legions. 
Perennis aspired to the empire ; or what, in the 
eyes of Commodus, amounted to the same crime, 
he was capable of aspiring to it, had he not been 
prevented, surprised, and put to 
death. The fall of a minister is a 
very trifling incident in the general history of 
the empire ; but it was hastened by an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, which proved how much 
the nerves of discipline were already relaxed. 
The legions of Britain, discontented with the 
administration of Perennis, formed a deputation 
of fifteen hundred select men, with instructions 
to march to Rome, and lay their complaints be- 
fore the emperor. These military petitioners, 
by their own determined behaviour, by inflaming 
the divisions of the guards, by exaggerating the 
strength of the British army, and by alarming 
the fears of Commodus, exacted and obtained 
the minister’s death, as the only redress of their 
grievances. ^ 7 This presumption of a distant 

army, and their discovery of the weakness of 
government, vras a sure presage of the most 
dreadful convulsions. 

Revolt of negligence of the public 

Maternus. administration was betrayed soon 

afterwards, by a new disorder, which arose from 
the smallest beginnings. A spirit of desertion 
began to prevail among the troops; and the 
deserters, instead of seeking their safety in flight 
or concealment, infested the highways. Ma- 
rs in a note upon the Augustan HLstoiy, Casnuboti has collected a 
number of particulars concerning these celebrated brotliers. See p. 96, 
of his learned comraentaty. 

17 Dion, 1. toil. p. lijlO. Herodian, 1. i. p. 42. Hist. August. 

g 4S. Dion gives a tnuth less odious character of Perennis, than 
e other historians. His moderation is almost p pledge of his 
veracity. 

18 During the second Punic war, the Roraara Imported from Asia 
the worship of the mother of the gods. Hor festival, (he 
begfin on the fourth of April, and lasted six days. Streets were 
crowded with mad processions, the tlieatres wlm Q»ectators, and the 
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ternus, a private soldier, of a daring boldness 
above his station, collected these bands of robbers 
into a little army, set open the prisons, invited 
the slaves to assert their freedom, and plundered 
with impunity the rich and defenceless cities of 
Gaul and Spain. The governors of the pro- 
vinces, who had long been the spectators, and 
perhaps the partners, of his depredations, were, 
at length, roused from their supine indolence by 
the threatening commands of the emperor, hla- 
ternus found that he was encompassed, and 
foresaw that he must be overpowered. A great 
effort of despair was his last resource. He 
ordered his followers to disperse, to pass the 
Alps in small parties, and various disguises, 
and to assemble at Rome, during the licentious 
tumult of the festival of Cybele. ^8 To murder 
Commodus, and to ascend the vacant throne, 
was the ambition of no vulgar robber. II is 
measures were so ably concerted, that his con- 
cealed troops already filled the streets of Rome. 
The envy of an accomplice discovered and 
ruined this singular enterprise, in the moment 
when it was ripe for execution. >9 

Suspicious princes often promote minister 
the last of mankind, from a vain cieander. 
persuasion, that those who have no dependence, 
except on their favour, will have no attachment, 
except to the person of their benefactor. Cle- 
ander, the successor of Perennis, was a Phrygian 
])y birth ; of a nation, over whose stubborn, Imt 
servile temper, blows only could prevail. Pie 
had been sent from his native country to Rome, 
in the capacity of a slave. As a slave he en- 
tered the Imperial palace, rendered himself use- 
ful to his master’s passions, and rapidly ascended 
to the most exalted station which a subject could 
enjoy. His influence over the mind of Com- 
modus was much greater than that of his prede- 
cessor ; for Cleahder was devoid of any ability 
or virtue winch could inspire the emperor with 
envy or distrust. Avarice was the j.jj, avarice 
reigning passion of his soul, and the cmeity. 
great principle of his administration. The rank 
of consul, of patrician, of senator, was exposed to 
public sale ; and it would have been considered as 
disaffection, if any one had refused to purchase 
these empty and disgraceful honours witli the 
greatest part of his fortune. In the lucrative 
provincial employments, the minister shared 
with the governor the spoils of the people. The 
execution of the laws was venal and arbitrary. 
A wealthy criminal might obtain, not only the 
reversal of the sentence by which he was justly 
condemned ; but might likewise inflict whatever 
punishment he pleased on the accuser, the wit- 
nesses, and the judge. 

By these means, Cleander, in the space of 
three years, had accumulated more wealth than 
had ever yet been possessed by any freedman.-^ 
Commodus was perfectly satisfied with the mag- 

public tables with unbidden giiests. Order and police wore suspended . 
and pleasure was the only serious business of the city. See Ovid, de 
Fastis, 1. iv. 189, &c. 

19 Herodian, 1. i. p.23. 28. 

20 Cicero pro Flacco, c. 27. 

21 One of these dear-bought promotions occasioned a current bon 
mot, that Julius Solon was hankhed into the senate. 

22 Dion (1. Ixxii. p. 12, 15.) obst'rves, that no freedman had pos- 
sessed riches etjual to those of Cleander. The fortune of Pallas 
ninountvd, however, to upwards of live and twenty hundred thousand 
pounds ; ter milhes. 
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iiiiicent presents which the artful courtier laid 
at his feet in the most seasonable moments. To 
divert the public envy, Cleander, under the 
emperox‘’s name, erected baths, porticos, and 
places of exercise, for the use of the people. 
He flattered himself that the Romans, dazzled 
and amused by this apparent liberality, would be 
less affected by the bloody scenes which were 
daily exhibited ; that they would forget the death 
of Byrrhus, a senator to whose superior merit 
the late emperor had granted one of his daugh- 
ters ; and that they would forgive the execution 
of Arriiis ilntoninus, the last representative of 
the name and virtues of the Antoniiies. The 
former, with more integrity than prudence, had 
attempted to disclose to his brother-in-law the 
ti'ue character of Cleander. An equitable sen- 
tence pronounced by the latter, when proconsul 
of Asia, against a w’orthless creature of the 
favourite, proved fatal to him. 24 After the fall 
of Perenais, the terrors of Commodus had, for a 
short time, assumed the appearance of a return 
to virtue. He repealed the most odious of his 
acts, loaded his memory with the public execra- 
tion, and ascribed to the pernicious counsels of 
that wicked minister, all the errors of his inex- 
perienced youth. But his repentance lasted only 
thirty days ; and, under Oleander’s tyranny, the 
administration of Perennis was often regretted. 

Sedition anti Pestilence and famine contributed 
to fill up the measure of the calami- 

A. i>.’i89. ties of iiome.2& The first could be 
only imputed to the just indignation of the 
gods ; hut a monopoly of corn, supported by the 
riches and power of the minister, w’as considered 
as the immediate cause of the second. The 
popular discontent, after it had long circulated in 
whispers, broke out in the assembled circus ; 
tlie people quitted their favourite amusements, 
for the more delicious pleasure of revenge, rushed 
in crowds towards a palace in the suburbs, one 
of the emperor’s retirements, and demanded, 
with angry clamours, the head of the public 
enemy. Cleander, who commanded the prmto- 
rian guards, 26 ordered a body of cavalry to sally 
forth, and disperse the seditious multitude. The 
multitude fled with precipitation towards the 
city ; several were slain, and many more were 
trampled to death : but when the cavalry entered 
the streets, their pursuit was checked by a shower 
of stones and darts from the roofs and window's 
of the houses. The foot guards, 27 who had been 
long jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of 
the prajtorian cavalry, embraced the party of the 
people. The tumult became a regular engage- 
ment, and threatened a general massacre. The 
praetorians, at length, gave way, oppressed with 
numbers ; and the tide of popular fury returned 
witli redoubled violence against the gates of the 
palace, where Commodus lay, dissolved in 

23 Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 12, 13. Herodian, 1. i. p. 29. Hist. Aupist. 
p. 62. These baths were situated near the Poria Capena. See Nar* 
dini, Roma Antica, p. 79. 

24 Hist. August, p. 48. 

25 Herodian, I.i. p. 28. Dion, I.lxxii. p. 1215. The latter says, 
that two thousand persons died every day at Rome, duritJg a corisido:- 
able length of time. 

26 Tuneque primum tres praefecti praetor io fuere ; inter quosliber- 
tinus. From some remains of modesty, Cleander declined the title, 
whilst he assumed the powers, of praetorian prsefect. As the other 
freedmen were styled, from their several dei>artments, a. rationtbm, ab 
episiolit ; Cleander called liimself a pugione, as intrusted with tlie de- 


luxury, and alone unconscious of the civil war. 
It was death to approach his person with the 
unwelcome news. He would have perished in 
this supine security, had not two women, his 
eldest sister Fadilla, and Marcia the most 
favoured of his concubines, ventured to break 
into his presence. Bathed in tears, and with 
dishevelled hair, they threw themselves at his 
feet ; and with all the pressing eloquence of 
fear, discovered to the affrighted emperor, the 
crimes of the minister, the rage of the people, 
and the impending ruin, which, in a few minutes, 
would burst over his palace and person. Com- 
modus started from his dream of pleasure, and 
commanded that the head of Cleander should be 
thrown out to the people. The desired specta- 
cle instantly appeased the tumult ; and the son 
of Marcus might even yet have regained the 
affection and confidence of his subjects. 2S 

But every sentiment of virtue and Dtesotute piea- 
humanity was extinct in the mind 
of Commodus. Whilst be thus 
abandoned the reins of empire to these unworthy 
favourites, he valued nothing in sovereign power, 
except the unbounded licence of indulging his 
sensual appetites. His hours were spent in a 
seraglio of three hundred beautiful women, and 
as many boys of every rank, and of every pro- 
vince ; and, wherever the arts of seduction proved 
ineffectual, the brutal lover had recourse to vio- 
lence. The ancient ^ historians have expatiated 
on these abandoned scenes of prostitution, which 
scorned every restraint of nature or modesty; 
but it w'ould not be easy to translate their too 
faithful descriptions into the decency of modern 
language. The intervals of lust were filled up 
with the basest amusements. The influence of 
a polite age, and the labour of an ms ignorance 
attentive education, had never been sports, 

able to infuse into his rude and brutish mind the 
least tincture of learning ; and he was the first of 
the Roman emperors totally devoid of taste for 
the pleasures of the understanding. Nero himself 
excelled, or affected to excel, in the elegant arts 
of music and poetry ; nor should we despise his 
pursuits, had he not converted the pleasing relax- 
ation of a leisure hour into the serious business 
and ambition of his life. But Commodus, from 
his earliest infancy, discovered an aversion to 
whatever was rational or liberal, and a fond 
attachment to the amusements of the populace ; 
the sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the 
combats of gladiators, and the hunting of wild 
beasts. The masters in every branch of learn- 
ing, whom Marcus provided for his son, were 
heard with inattention and disgust ; whilst the 
Moors and Parthians, who taught him to dart 
the javelin and to shoot with the bow, found a 
disciple who delighted in his application, and 
soon equalled the most skilful of his instructors, 

fence of his master’s person. Salmasius and Casaubon seem to have 
talked very idly upon this pjassage. 

27 Oi. Ttji voXtCfis errparwrat. Herodian, 1. i. p. 31. It ia 
doubtful -whether he means the praetorian infantry, or the cohortes 
urbanee, a body of six thousand men, but whose rank and discipline 
were not equal to their numbers. Neither Tilleiuoiu nor Wottou 
choose to decide this question. 

28 Dion Cassius, 1, hem. p. 1215. Herodian, 1. i. p. 32. Hist. 
August. p.4$. 

29 Sororibus suis constupratis. Ipsas concubinas suas sub oculis 

suis stuprari jubebat. Nec irmentium in se jxivenum carebat in- 
famtl, Omni parte corporis atque ore in bexuna utrunuque p<dlutus. 
Hist. Attg. p. 47. ^ 
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in the steadiness of the eye, and the dexterity of 
the hand, 

Ihmting of The servile crowd, whose fortune 
wild beasts, depended on their master’s vices, 
applauded these ignoble pursuits. The perfidious 
voice of flattery reminded him, that by exploits 
of the same nature, by the defeat of the Ne- 
inanin lion, and the slaughter of the wild boar of 
Erymantliiis, the Grecian Hercules had acquired 
a place among the gods, and an immortal me- 
mory among men. They only forgot to observe, 
that, in the first ages of society, when the fiercer 
animals often dispute with man the possession 
of an unsettled country, a successful war against 
those savages is one of the most innocent and 
beneficial labours of heroism. In the civilised 
state of the Roman empire, the wild beasts had 
long since retired from the face of man, and the 
neighbourhood of populous cities. To surprise 
them in their solitary haunts, and to transport 
them to Rome, that they might be slain in pomp 
by the hand of an emperor, was an enterprise 
equally ritliculous for the prince, and oppressive 
for the people. Ignorant of these distinctions, 
Commodus eagerly embraced the glorious re- 
semblance, and styled himself (as we still read 
on his medals 31) the JRojnan Hercules- The 
club and the lion’s hide were placed by the side 
of the throne, amongst the ensigns of sove- 
reignty ; and statues were erected, in which Com- 
modus was represented in the cliaracter, and 
with the attributes, of the god, whose valour and 
dexterity he endeavoured to emulate in the daily 
course of his ferocious amusements, 3^ 

Commodus dis- with these praises, which 

extinguished the innate 
^ ^ ^ * sense of shame, Commodus resolved 

to exhibit, before the eyes of the Roman people, 
those exercises, which till then he had decently 
confined within the w'alls of his palace, and to the 
presence of a few favourites. On the appointed 
day, the various motives of flattery, fear, and 
curiosity, attracted to the amphitlieatre an innu- 
merable multitude of spectators ; and some de- 
gree of applause was deservedly bestowed on 
the uncommon skill of the Imjierial performer. 
Whether he aimed at the head or heart of the 
animal, the wmund was alike certain and mortal. 
With arrows ndiose point was shaped into the 
form of a crescent, Commodus often intercepted 
the rapid career, and cut asunder the long bony 
neck, of the ostrich. 33 A panther was let loose; 
and the archer w'aited till he had leaped upon a 
trembling malefactor. In the same instant the 
shaft flew, the beast dropt dead, and the man 
remained unhurt. The dens of the amphitheatre 
ditjgorged at once a hundred lions ; a hundred 


50 The African lions, when pressed by hunger, infested the open 
village and cu'ti rated country; and they infested them with impu- 
nity. The royal beast was reserved for the pleasures of the emperor 
and the capital ; and the unfortunate peasant who killed one of 
them, though in his own defence, incurred a very heavy penalty. 
This extraordinary game-ZoTi’ was mitigated by Honorius, ana finally 
repealed by Justinian. Codex Theodos. tom. v. p. 92, et Comment. 
Cothofml. 

51 Spanhelm de Numismat, Dissertat. xii. tpm.ii. p.493. 

5% Km, 1. Ixxii. p. 1216. Hist. August, p. 49. 

53 The ostrich's neck is three feet long, awl composed of seventeen 
Tertebtee. See BufKiu, Hist. Naturelle. 

54 Commodus killed a Camelopardalis or giraffe, (Dion, I, Ixxii. 
p. 1211.) the tallest, the most gentle, and the most useless of the large 
quadrupeds. This singular animal, a native only of the interior parts 
of Afirica, has not been seen in Kurope since the revival of letters ; and 
though M, de BufTon {Hist. Naturelle, torn* xfli-) has endeavomed to 
desmbe, he has not ventured to delineate, the 

33 Herodiati, hi. p.37- Hist. August* p.5u» 


darts from the unerring hand of Commodus laid 
them dead as they ran raging round the arena. 
Neither the huge bulk of the elephant, nor the 
scaly hide of the rhinoceros, could defend them 
from his stroke. ^Ethiopia and India yielded 
their most extraordinary productions; and several 
animals were slain in the amphitheatre, which 
had been seen only in the representations of art, 
or perhap.s of fancy. 3d In all these exhibitions, 
the surest precautions were used to protect the 
person of the Roman Hercules from the desperate 
spring of any savage, who might possibly disre. 
gard the dignity of the emperor, and the sanctity 
of the god.33 

But the meanest of the populace Acts as .a 
were affected with shame and in- 
dignation when they beheld their sovereign enter 
the lists as a gladiator, and glory in a profession 
which the laws and manners of the Romans had 
branded with the justest note of infamy. 33 He 
chose, the habit and arms of the SecuLov) whose 
combat wdth the lletiarius formed one of the most 
lively scenes in the bloody sports of the amphi- 
theatre. The Seentor was armed with an lielmet, 
sword, and buckler ; his naked antagonist had 
only a large net and a trident; with the one 
he endeavoured to entangle, with the other lo 
dispatch his enemy. If he missed the first throw, 
he was obliged to fly from the pursuit of the 
Secutor^ till he had prepared his net for a second 
cast. 37 The emperor fought in this character 
seven hundred and thirty-five several times. These 
glorious achievements were carefully recorded 
in the public acts of the empire; and that he 
might omit no circumstance of infamy, he re- 
ceived from the common fund of gladiators, a 
stipend so exorbitant, that it became a new and 
most ignominious tax upon the Roman people. 3S 
It may be easily supposed, that in these engage- 
ments the master of the world was alw'ays suc- 
cessful : in the amphitheatre his victories were 
not often sanguinary ; but when he exercised his 
skill in the school of gladiators, or his own palace, 
his wretched antagonists were frequently ho- 
noured with a mortal w'ound from the hand of 
Commodus, and obliged to seal their flattery 


with their blood. 39 He now dis- 


His infamy 


dained the appellation of Her- estrava- 
cules. The name of Paulus, a 
celebrated secutor, was the only one which de- 
lighted his ear. It was inscribed on his colossal 
statues, and repeated in the redoubled acclama- 
tions ‘10 of the mournful and applauding senate. 
Claudius Pompeianus, the virtuous husband of 
Lucilla, was tlie only senator who asserted the 
honour of his rank. Asa father, he permitted 
his sons to consult their safety by attending the 

56 The virtuous and even the iviso tirinees forbade the senators and 
knit!ht.sto einbrjice this scandalous prol’cision, under pain of infamy, 
or whfit was more dreaded by those piolliff.ite wretidus, of exile. The 
tyrants atlureit them to dUhonour by itireaTs and rewards. Nero once 
produced, in the Arena, forty senators and sixty knights. See Lipsiiis, 
Saturnalia, 1. ii. c. 2. iJe has happily corrected a passage of Sueto- 
nius In Nerone c. 12. 

37 Lipsms, iii. c. 7, S. .Tuvenal, in the eichth satire, gives a i»ic- 
turesque description of this combat. 

3S Hist. August. p.50. Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1220. He received for 
each time, deaes, about 8000/. storling. 

39 Victor t.dls us, that Commodus only allowed his antagonists a 

ie&d&ti weapon^ wiost prubably the coi)iie<ixiC!i:)ctEJs of thtlr 

diespair. 

40 They were obliged to repeat six hundred and twenty-six times, 
Paulin first of the sccutors, ttc. 

41 Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1221. He speaks of his own baseness and 
clanger. 
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amphitheatre. As a Roman, lie declared, that his 
own life was in the emperor’s hands, but that he 
would never behold the son of Marcus prostitut- 
ing his person and dignity. Notwithstanding 
Ms manly resolution, Pompeianus escaped the 
resentment of the tyrant, and, with his honour, 
had the good fortune to preserve his life. 

Commodus had now attained the summit of 
vice and infamy. Amidst the acclamations of a 
flattering court, he w’as unable to disguise from 
himself, that he had deserved the contempt and 
hatred of every man of sense and virtue in his 
empire. His ferocious spirit was irritated Ixy 
the consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of 
every kind of merit, by the just apprehension of 
danger, and by the habit of slaughter, w’hich he 
contracted in his dmly amusements. History 
has preserved a long list of consular senators sa- 
crificed to his wanton suspicion, which sought 
out, with peculiar anxiety, those unfortunate 
persons connected, however remotely, with the 
family of the Antonines, without sparing even 
the ministers of bis crimes or pleasures. Xlis 
cruelty proved at last fatal to himself. He had 
shed with impunity the noblest blood of Rome ; 
he perished as soon as he w^as dreaded by his 
Conspiracy of domestics. Maixfia, his fa- 

his domestics, vouiite concubiiie, Electus his cham- 
berlain, and Ljstus his prsetorian prsefect, 
alarmed by the fate of their companions and 
predecessors, resolved to prevent the destruction 
which every hour hung over their heads, either 
from the mad caprice of the tyrant, or the 
sudden indignation of the people. Marcia 
seized the occasion of presenting a draught of 
wine to her lover, after he had fatigued himself 
DeithofCom hunting some wild beasts, 

modus, A.tl 102 . Commodus retired to sleep ; but 
31st Dticeinbaf. ^^rijiist be was labouring wdth the 
eflects of poison and drunkenness, a robust 
youth, by profession a wrestler, entered his 
chamber, and strangled him without resistance. 
The body w^as secretly conveyed out of the 
palace, before the least suspicion w'as entertained 
in the city, or even in the court, of the ein- i 
peror’s death. Such was the fate of tlie son of 
Marcus, and so easy was it to destroy a hated 
tyrant, vdio, by the artificial powers of govern- I 
ment, had oppressed, during thirteen years, so 
many millions of subjects, each of whom was : 
equal to their master in personal strength and 
persoiKil abilities . *^4 

Choice of Pcrti- measures of the conspirators 

ms for emperor, -wrcre conducted wuth the deliberate 
coolness and celerity which the greatness of tine 
occasion required. They resolved instantly to 
fill the vacant throne witii an emperor, whose 
character would justify and maintain the action 
that had been committed. They fixed on Per- 


tinax, prajfect of tiie city, an ancient senator of 
consular rank, whose conspicuous merit had 
broke tlirough the obscurity of his birth, and 
i raised him to the first honours of the state. 

I He had successively governed most of the pro- 
; vinces of the empire ; and in all his great ern- 
' ployments, military as well as civil, he had 
uniformly distinguished himself by the firmness, 
the prudence, and the integrity of his conduct. 
He now remained almost alone of the friends 
and ministers of Marcus; and when, at a late 
hour of the night, he was awakened wi'th the 
news, that the chamberlain and the prsefect were 
at his door, he received them with intrepid 
resignation, and desired they would exe*cute 
their master’s orders. Instead of deatli, they 
offered him the throne of the Roman world. 
During some moments he distrusted their in- 
tentions and assurances. Convinced at length 
of the death of Commodus, he accepted the 
purple with a sincere reluctance, the natural 
effect of his knowledge both of the duties and 
of the dangers of the supreme rank. ^6 

Lmtus conducted without delay Heisackmw- 
his new emperor to the camp of the 
praetorians, diffusing at the same guards; 
time through the city a seasonable report that 
Commodus died suddenly of an apoplexy ; and 
that the virtuous Pertinax had aheadij suc- 
ceeded to the throne. The guards were rather 
surprised than jfleased wdth the suspicious death 
of a prince, whose indulgence and liberality 
they alone had experienced ; but the emergency 
of the occasion, the authority of tlieir prefect, the 
reputation of Pertinax, and the cL'imours of the 
people, obliged them to stifle their secret dis- 
contents, to accept the donative promised of the 
new emperor, to swxar allegiance to him, and 
with joyful acclamations and laurels in their 
hands to conduct him to the senate-house, that 
the military consent might be ratified by the 
civil authority. 

This important night was now 
lar spent ; with the dawn or day, nute.A.D. 103. 
and the commencement of the new 
year, the senators expected a summons to attend 
an ignominious ceremony. In spite of all re- 
monstrances, even of those of his creatures, wfiio 
yet preseiwed any regard for prudence or de- 
cency, Coipmodus had resolved to pass the 
night in the gladiators’ school, and from thence 
to take possession of the consulship, in the 
habit and with the attendance of that infamous 
crew. On a sudden, before the break of day, 
the senate was called together in the temple of 
Concord, to meet the guards, and to ratify the 
election of a new emperor. For a few minutes 
they sat in silent suspense, doubtful of their un- 
expected deliverance, and suspicious of the cruel 


42 He mixed however some prudence with his courage, and passed 
the greatest part of his time in a country retirement; alleging his 
advanced a^e, and the weakness of his eyes. “ I never saw him in 

the senate,” savs Dion, except during the short reign of Perti- 
“ nax.” All his intirmitiifs had suddenly left him, and they returned 
as suddenly upon the murder of that excellent prince. I)ion, 1. 
lxxui._ji.1227.' ' : 

43 The prififects were changed almost houriy or daily ; and the ca- 
priiMS of Commodus w.ts often fatal to his most ftivoured chamberlains. 
Hist. August, p.46. 51. 

44 Dion, 1. Ixxii. p.l22. Herodian, 1. i, p. 43. Hist. August, p. 52. 

45 Pertinax was a native of Alba Pompeia, in Piedmont, and, son 
of atimber mercliant. The order of his employments (it is marked 
by Capitohnus) well deserves to be set down, as expressive of the form 
of government and mannt r.s of the age. 1. He was a centuri. n, 
2. Prailect of a coliort in iSyria, in the Parthian war, and in Britain, 


3. He obtained an Ata, or squadron df horse, in Mnsia. 4. He was 
commissary of provisions on the iEmilian way. 5. He comtnand<;ti 
the fleet upon the Rhine. 6. He was procurator of Daciui, with a 
salary of alwut IfiOOl', a year. 7. He commanded the veterans of a 
legion. 8- He obtained the rank of senator. 9. (tfpnctor. 10. With 
the command of the first legion in Rhietia and Noricum. 11 . He was 
consul about the year 175. 12. He iittcnded Marcus into the east. 
13. He commanded an army on the Danube. 14. He was consular 
legate of Msesia. 15. Of £>acia. IG. Of Syria. 17. Of Britain. 
iC He had the care of the public provisions at Home. 10 He was 
proconsul of Africa. 20. Priefect of the citv. HerotUan {1. i. p.48.) 
doesjustioe to his disinterested spirit; but CapitoUnus, who collected 
every popular rumour, charges him with a great fortune acquired by 
bribery and corruption. 

46 Juban, in the Cessars, taxes him with being accessary to the 
death of Comnaodtis, 
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artifices of Commodus; but when at length 
they were assured that the tyrant was no more, 
they resigned themselves to all the transports of 
joy and indignation. Pertinax, who modestly 
represented the meanness of his extraction, and 
pointed out several noble senators more de- 
serving than himself of the empire, was con- 
strained by their dutiful violence to ascend the 
throne, and received all the titles of Imperial 
power, confirmed by the most sincere vows of 
fidelity. The memory of Com- 
Coram^sYi^^ modus w'as branded with eternal 
cared infamous. The names of tyrant, of 

gladiator, of public enemy, resounded in every 
corner of the house. They decreed, in tumul- 
tuous votes, that his honours should be reversed, 
his titles erased from the public monuments, 
his statues thrown down, his body dragged with 
a hook into the stripping room of the gladiators, 
to satiate the public fury ; and they expressed 
some indignation against those officious servants 
who had already presumed to screen his remains 
from the justice of the senate. But Pertinax 
could not refuse those last rites to the memory 
of Marcus, and the tears of his first protector 
Claudius Pompeianus, who lamented the cruel 
fate of his brotlier-in-law, and lamented still 
more that he had deserved it. 47 

These effusions of impotent rage 
offheSmftefvCT against a dead emperor, whom the 
the emperors. senate had flattered when alive with 
the most abject servility, betrayed a just but 
ungenerous spirit of revenge. The legality of 
these decrees was however supported by the 
principles of the Imperial constitution. To 
censure, to depose, or to punish with death, tlie 
first magistrate of the republic, who bad abused 
his delegated trust, was the ancient and un- 
doubted prerogative of the Roman senate j 48 but 
that feeble assembly was obliged to content 
itself with indicting on a fallen tyrant that 
public justice, from which, during his life and 
reign, he had been shielded by the strong 4irm 
of military despotism. 

Virtues of Pertinax found a nobler way of 

I’ertmax. condemning his predecessor’s me- 
mory ; by the contrast of his own virtues with 
the vices of Commodus. Oir the day of his 
accession, he resigned over to his wife and son 
his whole private fortune ; that they might have 
no pretence to solicit favours at the expense of 
the state. He refused to flatter the vanity of the 
former with the title of Augusta ; or to corrupt 
the inexperienced youth of the latter by the rank 
of Caitsar. Accurately distinguishing between 
the duties of a parent and those of a sovereign, 
he educated his son with a severe simplicity, 
which, while it gave him no assured prospect of 
the throne, might in time have rendered him 
worthy of it. In public, the behaviour of Per- 
tinax was grave and affable. He lived with the 
virtuous part of the senate (and, in a private 
station, he had been acquainted with the true cha- 
racter of each individual,) without either pride or 


. he whole body. Hi&t. August, p. 52. 
48 The senate condemned Nvro to be 
Sueton. c. "" 


put to death fime mqjorum, 

49 Dion (1. p.l22.'S.) speaks of these entertahttnents as a senator 

who had supp^ with the emperor. CapitoUnus, (Hist. AumfSt. p. 58.) 
like aslare, who liad received bis intelligence from one of the scullions. 


jealousy ; considered them as friends and com- 
panions, with whom he had shared the dangers 
of the tyranny, and with whom he wished to 
enjoy the security of the present time. He 
very frequently invited them to familiar enter- 
tainments, the frugality of which was ridiculed 
by those who remembered and regretted the 
luxurious prodigality of Commodus. -^9 

To heal, as far as it %vas possible, Hc endeavours to 
the wounds inflicted by the hand of 
tyranny, was the pleasing but melancholy task of 
Pertinax. The innocent victims who yet sur- 
vived were recalled from exile, released from 
prison, and restored to the full possession of their 
honours and fortunes. The unburied bodies of 
murdered senators (for the cruelty of Commodus 
endeavoured to extend itself beyond death j were 
deposited in the sepulchres of their ancestoi*s ; 
their memory was justified ; and every consola- 
tion was bestowed on their ruined and afflicted 
families. Among these consolations, one of the 
most grateful was the punishment of the Dela- 
tors; the common enemies of their master, of 
virtue, and of their country. Yet even in the 
inquisition of these legal assassins, Pertinax pro- 
ceeded with a steady temper, which gave every 
thing to justice, and nothing to popular prejudice 
and resentment. 

The finances of the state demand- , , 
ed the most vigilant care ot the 
emperor. Tlioiigh every measure of injustice 
and extortion had been adopted which could 
collect the property of the subject into the coders 
of the prince, the rapaciousness- of Commodus 
had been so very inadequate to his extravagance, 
that, upon his death, no more than eight thousand 
l^ounds were found in the exhausted treasury, 
to defray the current expenses of government, 
and to discharge the pressing demand of a liberal 
donative, which the new emperor had been obliged 
to promise to the praetorian guards. Yet under 
these distressed circumstances, Pertinax had the 
generous firmness to remit all the oppressive 
taxes invented by Commodus, and to cancel all 
the unjust claims of the treasury ; declaring, in 
a decree of the senate, “ that he W'as better 
satisfied to administer a poor republic with 
innocence, than to acquire riches by the ways 
of tyranny and dishonour.’* Economy and 
industry he considered as the pure and genuine 
sources of wealth ; and from them he soon de- 
rived a copious supply for the public necessities. 
The expense of the household was immediately 
reduced to one half. All the instruments of 
luxury Pertinax exposed to public auction.;^! 
gold and silver plate, chariots of a singular 
construction, a superfluous wardrobe of silk and 
embroidery, and a great number of beautiful 
slaves of both sexes ; excepting only, with at- 
tentive humanity, those who were born in a state 
of freedom, and had been ravished from the arms 
of their weeping parents. At the same time 
that he obliged the worthless favourites of the 
tyrant to resign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, 

50 Dectes. The blameless oeonomy of Tius tefi; hts successors a 
treasure of vkies septifs millks, above two and twenty rnillionsi sterling. 

Dion, I. Ixxiii. V 1*^51- 

51 Beside.s the design of converting these useless ornaments into 
money, Dion (l-ljcdii p. 1221),) assign-s two secret motives of Pertinax. 
He WKshed to expose ttie vices of Commodus, and to discover by th« 
purchasers those who most resembled iiira. 
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he satisfied the just creditors of the state, and ’ 
unexpectedly discharged the long arrears of 
lionest services. He removed the oppressive 
restrictions which had! 3 een laid upon commerce, 
and granted all the uncultivated lands in Italy 
and the provinces to those who would improve 
them, with an exemption from tribute during 
the tenn of ten years. 52 

, , . Such an uniform conduct had 

already to Pertinax the 

noblest reward of a sovereign, the love and 
esteem of his people. Those who remembered 
the virtues of Marcus, were happy to contem- 
plate in their new emperor the features of that 
bright original; and flattered themselves that 
they should long enjoy the benign influence of 
his administration. A hasty zeal to reform the 
corrupted state, accompanied with less prudence 
tlian might have been expected from the years 
and experience of Pertinax, proved iatal to him- 
self and to his country. His honest indiscretion 
united against him the servile crowd, who found 
their private benefit in the public disorders, and 
who preferred the favour of a tyrant to the inex- 
orable equality of the laws, 53 
Msoontent of Ainidst the general joy, the sullen 
me pmtorians. aiigry couiitenance of the praeto- 
rian guards betrayed their inward dissatisfaction. 
They had reluctantly submitted to Pertinax ; 
they dreaded the strictness of the ancient dis- 
cipline, which he was preparing to restore ; and 
tiiey regretted the licence of the former reign. 
Tlieir discontents were secretly fomented by 
Laetus their priefect, who found, when it was 
too late, that his new emperor would rew’ard a 
servant, but would not be ruled by a favourite. 
On the third day of his reign, the soldiers seized 
on a noble senator, 'with a design to cany him 
to the camp and to invest him with the Imperial 
purple. Instead of being dazzled by the dan- 
gerous honour, the affrighted victim escaped 
from their violence, and took refuge at the feet 

A conspiracy of Pertinax, A short time after- 
prevented. Sosius Falco, one of the con- 

suls of the year, a rash youth, but of an 
ancient and opulent family, listened to the voice 
of ambition, and a conspiracy was formed during 
a short absence of Pertinax, which was crushed 
by his sudden return to Rome, and his resolute 
behaviour. Falco was on the point of being 
justly condemned to death as a public enemy, 
had he not been saved by the earnest and sincere 
entreaties of the injured emperor ; who conjured 
the senate, that the purity of bis reign might not 
be stained by the blood even, of a guilty senator. 

Murder of These disappointments served onl y 
to irritate the rage of the prmtorian 
guards. On the twenty-eighth of 

March 28 . j\Xarch, eightj-six days only after 
the death of Commodus, a general sedition broke 
out in the camp, which the officers wanted either 
power or inclination to suppress. Two or three 
hundred of the most desperate soldiers marched 

52 Though Capitolimis has picked up many idle tales of the private 
life of Periinax, he joins with Dion and Herodian in admiring his 
public conduct. 

53 J-eges, rem surdam, inexorahilem esse. T. IJv. ii. 5. 

54 If we credit Capitolimis (which is rather difficult), Falco behaved 
with the most petulant indecency to Pertinax, on the day of his acces- 
sion. The wise emperor only admonished him of his youth and inex- 
perience. Hist. August, p. 55. 
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at noon-day, with arms in their hands and fury 
in their looks, towards the Imperial palace. Tiie 
gates were thrown open by their companions 
upon guard, and by the domestics of the old 
court, who had already formed a secret conspi- 
racy against the life of the too virtuous emperor. 
On the news of their approach, Pertinax, dis- 
daining either flight or concealment, advanced 
to meet his assassins ; and recalled to their minds 
his own innocence, and the sanctity of their 
recent oath. For a few moments they stood in 
silent suspense, ashamed of their atrocious design, 
and awed by the venerable aspect and majestic 
firmness of their sovereign, till at length the 
despair of pardon reviving their fury, a barbarian 
of the country of Tongres-^5 levelled the first 
blow against Pertinax, who was instantly dis- 
patched with a multitude of wounds- His head, 
separated from his body and placed on a lance, 
was carried in triumph to the x>riBtorian camp, 
in the sight of a mournful and indignant people, 
who lamented the unworthy fate of that excellent 
prince, and the transient blessings of a reign, the 
memory of which could serve only to aggravate 
tlieir approaching misfortunes. 56 


CHAP. V. 

Fttblic Sale of the Empire to Didius Julianus hy 
the Frcetorian Guards^ — Clodius Albiniis in 
JSritain, Pescennms Niger in Syrian and Sep^ 
iimivs Seuet'us in, Fannonia^ declare against 
the Murderers of Pertinax* — Civil JFars and 
Victory of Severus over his three Rivals. — 
Relaxation of Discipline. — New Maxims f 
Qovei'ument, 

The power of the sword is more _ 

f . . Proportion of the 

sensibly felt m an extensive monar- military force, to 
chy, than in a small community. It Jh® 
has been calculated by the ablest 
politicians, that no state, without being soon ex- 
hausted, can maintain above the hundredth part 
of its members in arms and idleness. But al- 
though this relative proportion may be uniform, 
the influence of the army over the rest of the 
society will vary according to the degree of its 
jiositive strength, Tiie advantages of military 
science and discipline cannot be exerted, unless 
a proper number of soldiers are united into one 
body, and actuated by one soul. With a handful 
of men, such an union ^vould be ineffectual ; 
with an unwieldy host, it would be imprac- 
ticable ; and the powers of the machine would 
be alike destroyed by the extreme minuteness, 
or the excessive w’eight, of its springs. To 
illustrate this observation, we need only reflect, 
that there is no superiority of natural strength, 
artificial weapons, or acquired skill, which could 
enable one man to keep in constant subjection 
one hundred of his fellow-creatures ; the tyrant 
of a single town, or a small district, would soon 


65 The modern bi^opric of Liese. This soldier iirohnb’y belonged 
4o the Batavian horse-guards, wbo were nJo^tIy rai.secl in the diu-hy of 
Gaeldres and the neighbourhood, and were dtstinguished by ilveir 
valour, and by the boldness with which thev swam their horses iicro'-s 
the broadest and most rapid rivers. Tacit. Hist, iv, 12. Dion, 1. Iv. 
P* 797. Lipsius de magnitudine Tiomana, 1. i. c. 4, 

66 Dion, Utoii'i* p. 1232. Herotiian, 1. ii. p. 60. Hist. August, 
p, 58. Victor in Epitom. et in Cts^sarib. Eutropius, viii. 16. 
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discover that an hundred armed followers were 
a weak defence against ten thousand peasants 
or citizens ; but an hundred thousand well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers will command, with despotic 
sway, ten millions of subjects ; and a body of 
ten or fifteen thousand guards will strike terror 
into the most numerous populace that ever 
crowded the streets of an immense capital- 
Theprjcto- The prajtorian bands, whose li- 
rian guards, centious fury was the first symptom 
and cause of the decline of the Boman empire, 
scarcely amounted to the last-mentioned num- 
Theirin- ber.t They derived tlieir institu- 
stitution. from Augustus- That crafty 

tyrant, sensible that laws might colour, but that 
arms alone could maintain, his usurped do- 
minion, had gradually formed this powerful 
body of guards, in constant readiness to protect 
his person, to awe the senate, and either to pre- 
vent or to crush the first motions of rebellion. 
He distinguished these favoured troops by a 
double pay, and superior privileges ; but, as 
their formidable aspect would at once have 
alaimed and irritated the Roman people, three 
cohorts only were stationed in the capital ; whilst 
the remainder was dispersed in the adjacent 
towns of Italy. ^ But after fifty years of peace 
and servitude, Tiberius ventured on a decisive 
measure, w'hich for ever rivetted the fetters of 
his country. Under the fair pre- 
eircamp. relieving Italy from the 

heavy burden of military quarters, and of in- 
troducing a stricter discipline among the guards, 
he assembled them at Rome, in a permanent 
camp, 3 which was fortified with skilful care, ^ 
and placed on a commanding situation.^ 

Their strength formidable servants are al- 

and confidence. ways necessary, but often fatal to 
the throne of despotism. By thus introducing 
the praetorian guards as it %vere into the palace 
and the senate, the emperors taught them to 
perceive their own strength, and the weakness 
of the civil government ; to view the vices of 
their masters with familiar contempt, and to lay 
aside that reverential awe, which distance only, 
and mystery, can preserve, towards an imaginary 
power. In the luxurious idleness of an opulent 
city, their pride was nourished by the sense of 
their irresistible weight; nor was it possible to 
conceal from them, that the person of die so- 
vereign, the authority of the senate, the public 
treasure, and the seat of empire, were all in their 
hands. To divert the praetorian bands from 
these dangerous reflections, the firmest and best 
established princes were obliged to mix bland- 
ishments with commands, rew'ords with punish- 
ments, to flatter their pride, indulge their plea- 
sures, connive at their irregularities, and to 


purchase their precarious faith by a liberal do- 
native ; which, since the elevation of Claudius, 
was exacted as a legal claim, on the accession of 
every new emperor. ^ 

The advocates of the guards en- Their sivecious 
dcavoured to justify by arguments claims, 
the power which they asserted by arms ; and to 
maintain that, according to the purest principles 
of the constitution, their consent was essentially 
necessary in the appointment of an emperor. 
The election of consuls, of generals, and of ma- 
gistrates, however it had been recently usurped 
by the senate, was the ancient and undoubted 
right of the Roman people. 7 But wliere was 
the Roman people to be found? Not surely 
amongst the mixed multitude of slaves and 
strangers that filled the streets of Rome ; a ser- 
vile populace, as devoid of spirit as destitute of 
property. The defenders of the state, selected 
from the flower of the Italian youth, 8 and 
trained in the exercise of arms and virtue, were 
the genuine representatives of the people, and 
the best entitled to elect the military chief of 
the republic. These assertions, however de- 
fective in reason, became unanswerable, when 
the fierce praetorians increased their weight, by 
throwing, like the barbarian conqueror of Rome, 
their swords into the scale. 9 

Tlie praetorians had violated the They offer the 
sanctity of the throne, by the atro- empire to sale, 
cious murder of Peninax ; they dishonoured 
the majesty of it, by their subsequent conduct. 
The camp was without a leader, for even the 
pradect Lcctus, who Iiad excited the tempest, pru- 
dently declined the public indignation. Amidst 
the wild disorder, Sulpicianus, the emperor’s 
father-in-law, and governor of the city, who had 
been sent to the camp on the first alarm of 
mutiny, was endeavouring to calm the fury of 
the multitude, when he was silenced by the 
clamorous return of the murderers, bearing on a 
lance the head of Pertinax. Though history has 
accustomed us to observe every principle and 
every passion yielding to tlie imperious dictates 
of ambition, it is scarcely credible that, in these 
moments of horror, Sulpicianus should have as- 
pired to ascend a throne polluted with the recent 
blood of so near a relatipn, and so excellent a 
prince. He had already begun to use the only 
elfectual argument, and to treat for the Imperial 
dignity ; but the more prudent of the preetorians, 
apprehensive that, in this private contract, they 
should not obtain a just price for so valuable a 
commodity, ran out upon the ramparts ; and, 
with a loud voice, proclaimed that the Roman 
world was to be disposed of to the best bidder 
by public auction, to 

This infamous offer, the most insolent ex- 


1 They were originally nine or ten thousand men (for Tacitus 
and Dion are not agreed upon the subject), divided into as many 
cohorts, Vitellius increased them to sixteen thousand, and as far as 
we can learn from inscriptions, they never afterwards sunk much 
below that number. See tipsius de magnitudine Romana, i. 4, 
Sueton. in August, c. 49. 

3 Tacit. Aimal. iv. 2, Suetim. in Tiber, c. 37. Dion Cassius, 1. Ivii. 

4 In the civil war between Vitellius and Vespasian, the prsetorian 
camp was attacked and defended with all the machines used in the 
siege of the best fortified cities. Tacit Hist ili. h4. 

5 Close to the walls of the city, on ttie broail summit of the Quirinal 
and Vimitml hillt See Nardini Roma Andoa, p. 174. Donatus de 
Roma Arxtiqua, p. 46. 

6 Claudius, raisied by the soldiers to the empilre, was the first who 

f ve a donative. He gave mma dmtt 120/. (Suetou. in Claud, c. JO.) 
hen Marcus, with his Colleague tuclus Venw, took quiek ][»os8ession 


of the throne, he gave vicena, 160/. to each of the guards. Hist. August, 
p. 2.}. (Dmn, l.lxxiii, p. 1231.) We may form some idea of the 


of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, show tlie authority of the people, even 
in the election ot the kings. 

8 They were originally recniited In Latlum, Etruria, and the old 
colonies, fl acit. Annal. jv. R.) The emperor Otho comnlimcnts their 
pinity with the flattering titles of ItalUe Alumni, liomana vere 
juventus. Tacit. Hi.st. i. «4. 

• V,*® Gauls. See Idvy, v. 48. Plutarch, 

m Camill. p. 143. 

- In 1. il. p. 63. Hist- August, 

p. 60. 1 hough the three historians agree that it was in factanauo. 
Uon, Herodian alone alfixms that it was proclaimed as such by toe 
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It is urchased military licence, dilTused an 

universal grief, sliame, and indigna- 
1S3. March 28 . tioii tliroughout the City. It reached 
at length the ears of Didius Jiilianus, a wealthy 
senator, who, regardless of the public calamities, 
was indulging himself in the luxury of the 
table. His wife and his daughter, his freed- 
men and his parasites, easily convinced him that 
he deserved the throne, and earnestly conjured 
him to embrace so fortunate an opportunity. 
The vain old man hastened to the prsetorian 
camp, where Solpicianus was still in treaty wdth 
the guards ; and began to bid against him from 
the foot of the rampart. The unworthy nego- 
tiation was transacted by faithful emissaries, 
who passed alternately from one candidate to 
the other, and acquainted each of them with the 
offers of his rival. Sulpicianus had already 
promised a donative of five thousand drachms 
(above one hundred and sixty pounds) to each 
soldier ; when Julian, eager for the prize, rose 
at once to the sum of six thousand two hundred 
and fifty drachms, or upwards of two hundred 
pounds sterling. The gates of the camp w^ere 
instantly thrown open to the purchaser ; he was 
declared emperor, and received an oath of alle- 
giance from the soldiers, who retained humanity 
enough to stipulate that he should pardon and 
forget the competition of Sulpicianus. 

It was now incumbent on, the 

knowietiged by praetorians to lulnl the conditions 

t e senate. of iJje gale. They placed their new 
sovereign, whom they served and despised, in 
the centre of their ranks, surrounded him on 
every side with their shields, and conducted 
him in close order of battle through the deserted 
streets of the city. The senate was commanded 
to assemble ; and those wlio had been the dis- 
tinguished friends of Pertinax, or the personal 
enemies of Julian, found it necessary to affect a 
more than common share of satisfaction at this 
happy revolution. 12 After Julian had filled 
the senate-house with anned soldiers, he expa- 
tiated on the freedom of his election, his own 
eminent virtues, and his full assurance of the 
affections of the senate. The obsequious assem- 
bly congratulated their own and the public feli- 
city ; engaged their allegiance, and conferred on 
him all the several branches of the Imperial 
power. 13 From the senate Julian was conducted, 
by the same military procession, to take posses- 
Take.s possession KiOll of the palllCG. Hie first ob- 

oi the palace, Struck his eyes, were the 

abandoned trunk of Pertinax, and the frugal 
entertainment prepared for his supper. The 
one he viewed with indifference; the other with 
contempt. A magnificent feast w’as prepared 
by his order, and ho amused himself, till a very 
late hour, with dice, and the performances of 
Py lades, a celebrated dancer. Yet it was ob- 
served, that after the crowd of flatterers dispersed, 
and left him to darkness, solitude, and terrible 
reflection, he passed a sleepless night ; revolving 

1 1 Spartianiis softens the most odious parts of the character and 
elevation of Julian. 

12 Dion Cassius, at that time prsEtor, had been a personal enemy to 
Julian, 1. Ixxiii. p. Vioh. 

13 Hist. August, p. 61. We learn from thence one curious cir- 
cumstance, that tlie new emperor, ■whatever had teen his birth, was 
immediately aggregated to the number of patrician families. 

14 Dion, l.lxxui. p. 1233. Hist. August, p. 61. I have endeavoured 


most probably in his mind his own rash folly, 
the fate of his virtuous predecessor, and the 
doubtful and dangerous tenure of an empire, 
which had not been acquired by merit, but pur- 
chased by money. i4 

He had reason to tremble. On The public 
the throne of the world he found ^^coment, 
himself without a friend, and even w'ithout an 
adherent. The guards themselves were ashamed 
of the prince whom their avarice had persuaded 
them to accept ; nor was there a citizen who 
did not consider his elevation with horror, as 
the last insult on the Roman name. The no- 
bility, whose conspicuous station, and ample 
possessions, exacted the strictest caution, dis- 
sembled their sentiments, and met the affected 
civility of the emperor with smiles of compla- 
cency, and i>rofessions of duty. But the peo- 
ple, secure in their numbers and obscurity, gave 
a free vent to their passions. The streets and 
public places of Rome resounded with clamours 
and imprecations. The enraged multitude af- 
fronted the person of Julian, rejected his liber- 
ality, and, conscious of the impotence of tlieir 
own resentment, they called aloud on the legions 
of the frontiers to assert the violated majesty of 
the Roman empire. 

The public discontent was soon The armies of 
diffused from the centre to the fron- Britain, Syria, 
tiers oi the empire. 1 iie araues oi declare against 
Britain, of Syria, and of Illyricurn, 
lamented the death of I ’ertinax, in whose com- 
pany, or under whose command, they had so 
often fought and conquered. They received 
with surprise, with indignation, and perhaps 
with envy, the extraordinary intelligence, that 
the preetorians had disposed of the empire by 
public auction ; and tliey sternly refused to 
ratify the ignominious bargain. Their imme- 
diate and unanimous revolt was fatal to Julian, 
but it was fatal at the same time to the public 
peace ; as the generals of the respective armies, 
Clodius Albinus, Pesceimius Niger, and Sep- 
timius Severus, were still more anxious to suc- 
ceed than to revenge the murdered Pertinax. 
Their forces were exactly balanced. Each of 
them was at the head of three legions, is with a 
numerous train of auxiliaries; and however 
different in their characters, they were all sol- 
diers of experience and capacity. 

Clodius Albinus, governor of Bri- ciodius Aibinus 
tain, surpassed both his competitors Bntam. 
in the nobility of his extraction, which he de- 
rived from some of the most illustrious names of 
the old republic, But the branch from whence 
he claimed his descent, was sunk into mean cir- 
cumstances, and transplanted into a remote pro- 
vince. It is difficult to form a just idea of his true 
character. Under the philosophic cloak of aus- 
terity, he stands accused of concealing most of 
the vices which degrade human nature. i7 But 
his accusers are those venal waiters who adored 
the fortune of Severus, and trampled on the 

to Wen^ into one consistent story the seeming contradictions of the 
■two "Writers.: 

15 Dion, 1. Ixsiii. p. 1235. 

16 The Posthumian and the Cejomanj the fonner of whom was 
raised to the consulship in the fifth year after its institution. 

17 Spariianus, in his undigestetl colloctions, mixes up all the virtues 
and all the irices that enter into the human corapo-ition, anti bestows 
them on the same obiect. Such, indeed, are uionv of the characters in 
the Augustan Histoxy. 
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ashes of an unsuccessful rival. Virtue, or the 
appearances of virtue, recommended Albinus to 
the confidence and good opinion of Marcus; 
and his preserving with the son the same interest 
which he had acquired with the father, is a proof 
at least that he was possessed of a very flexible 
disposition. The favour of a tyrant does not 
always suppose a want of merit in the object of 
it ; he may, without intending it, reward a man 
of worth and ability, or he may find such a man 
useful to his own service. It does not appear 
that Albinus served the son of Marcus, either as 
the minister of his cruelties, or even as the asso- 
ciate of his pleasures. He was employed in a 
distant honourable command, when he received 
a confidential letter from the emperor, acquaint- 
ing him of the treasonable designs of some dis- 
contented generals, and authorising him to de- 
clare himself the guardian and successor of the 
throne, by assuming the title and ensigns of 
Csesar. ’8 The governor of Britain wisely de- 
clined the dangerous honour, which would have 
marked him for the jealousy, or involved him 
in the approaching ruin, of Commodus, He 
courted power by nobler, or, at least, by more 
specious arts. On a premature report of the 
death of the emperor, he assembled his troops ; 
and, in an eloquent discourse, deplored the in- 
evitable mischiefs of despotism, described the 
happiness and glory which their ancestors had 
enjoyed under the consular government, and 
declared his firm resolution to reinstate the 
senate and people in their legal authority. This 
popular harangue was answered by the loud 
acclamations of the British legions, and received 
at Rome with a secret murmur of applause. 
Safe in the possession of his little world, and in 
the command of an army less distinguished 
indeed for discipline than for numbers and 
valour , ^9 Albinus braved the menaces of Com- 
modus, maintained towards Pertinax a stately 
ambiguous reserve, and instantly declared against 
the usurpation of Julian. The convulsions of 
the capital added new w'eight to his sentiments, 
or rather to his professions of patriotism. A 
regard to decency induced him to decline the 
lofty titles of Augustus and Emperor; and he 
imitiited perhaps the example of Galba, who, on 
a similar occasion, had styled himself tlie Lieu- 
tenant of the senate and people, so 
Pescennius NTiger Personal merit alone had raised 
in Syria. Pescennius Niger, from an obscure 
birth and station, to the government of Syria ; 
a lucrative and important command, which, in 
times of civil confusion, gave him a near pros- 
pect of the throne. Yet bis parts seem to have 
been better suited to the second than to the first 
rank ; he was an unequal rival, though he 
might have approved himself an excellent lieu- 
tenant, to Severus, who afterwards displayed 
the greatness of his mind by adopting several 

IS Hist. p. 80. S4. 

19 Pertinax, who Kovemed Britain a few years before, had been 
left, for deaii, in a mutiny of the soldiers. Hist, August, p. 64. Yet 
they loved and «^rettea hlmj admJrantibus earn virtutem cui 
irasmmtur. 

20 Suetoa,in Galb. c- 10. 

21 Hist. August, p. 76. 

^22 Ifeod. 1. ii, p. 6S. The chronicle of John MalaTa, of Antioch, 
shows the zealous attachment of his countrymen to tiiese festivals, 
which at once gratified their superstitioTi, and their love of pleasure. 

A king of Theto, in Egypt, » mentioned in the Augustan His- 
torY> as an ally, and indeed as a personal friend of Nl^. If Spartianus 
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useful institutions from a vanquished enemy. 21 
In his government Niger acquired the esteem of 
the soldiers, and the love of the provincials, 
His rigid discipline fortified the valour and 
confirmed the obedience of the former, whilst 
the voluptuous Syrians w'ere less delighted 
with the mild firmness of his administration, 
than with the afiability of his manners, and the 
apparent pleasure witli which he attended their 
frequent and pompous festivals. 22 As soon as the 
intelligence of the atrocious murder of Pertinax 
had reached Antioch, the wishes of Asia invited 
Niger to assume the Imperial purple and revenge 
his death. The legions of the eastern frontier em- 
braced his cause ; the opulent but unarmed pro- 
vinces from the frontiers of iEthiopia to the 
Hadriatic, cheerfully submitted to his power; 
and the kings beyond the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates congratulated his election, and ofiered 
him their homage and services. The mind of 
Niger was not capable of receiving this sudden 
tide of fortune: he flattered himself that his 
' accession would be undisturbed by competition, 
and unstained by civil blood ; and whilst he 
enjoyed the vain pomp of triumph, he neglected 
to secure the means of victory. Instead of en- 
tering into an effectual negotiation with the 
powerful armies of the West, whose resolution 
might decide, or at least must balance, the 
mighty contest; instead of advancing without 
delay towards Rome and Italy, where his pre- 
sence was impatiently expected, ^24 Niger trifled 
away in the luxury of Antioch those irretrievable 
moments which were diligently improved by the 
decisive activity of Severus. 

The country of Pannoiiia and 
Dalmatia, which occupied the space Dalmatia, 
between the Danube and the Hadriatic, was 
one of the last and most difficult conquests of 
the Romans. In the defence of national free- 
dom, two hundred thousand of the.se barbarians 
had once appeared in the field, alarmed the 
declining age of Augustus, and exercised the 
vigilant prudence of Tiberius at the head of the 
collected force of the empire. 20 The Panuo- 

nians yielded at length to the arms and institu- 
tions of Rome. Their recent subjection, how- 
ever, the neighbourhood, and even the mixture, 
of the unconquered tribes, and perhaps the cli- 
mate, adapted, as it has been observed, to the 
production of great bodies and slow minds, 27 all 
contributed to preserve some remains of their 
original ferocity, and under the tame and uni- 
form countenance of Roman provincials, the 
hardy features of the natives were still to be 
discerned. Their warlike youth afforded an 
inexhaustible supply of recruits to the legions 
stationed on tlie banks of the Danube, and 
which, from a perpetual warfare against the 
Germans and Sarmatians, were deservedly es- 
teemed the best troops in the service. 

is not, as I stronjjly .stispect, mist akeii, ho has brought to light a dYnasty 
oftribuUry i>rinces totally unknown to history. 

24 Dion, 1. toili. p. Herod. I. ii. p.G7. A verse in every 

one's niouth at that time, seems to esi>ress the general opinion of the 
three rivals ; Optimns est Niger, bonus Aftr, pessitnus Albiut. Hist. 
August, p. 76. 

26 Herodian, 1. ii. p.71. 

.. stecount of that memorahlc wnr in Velleius ratercnlus, 

ii. 110, dfec. who served in the army of Tiberius. 

27 Such is the reflection of Herodian, 1. ii, p. 74. Will the mod'.-rn 
Au-strians allow the influence ? 
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Septimins 

SttTerus 


Tile Fannonian army was at this 
time commanded by Septimius Se~ 
vertis, a native of Africa, who, in the gradual 
ascent of private honmirs, had concealed his 
daring ambition, which was never diverted from 
its steady course by the allurements of pleasure, 
the apprehension of danger, or the feelings of 
humanity. -s On the first news of the murder 
of Pertinax, he assembled his troops, painted in 
the most lively colours the crime, the insolence, 
and the weakness of the pr^torian guards, and 
animated the legions to arms and to revenge. 
He concluded (and the peroration was thought 
extremely eloquent) wdth promising every sol- 
dier about four hundred pounds ; an honourable 
donative, double in value to the infamous bribe 
with which Julian had purchased the empire. 
declared acclamations of the army im- 

ror by the Pan- mediately saluted Severus with the 

nonijin legions, a j j ^ 

A.D. 193 names or Augustus, Fertinax, and 
Apriusth. Emperor; and he thus attained the 
lofty station to which he was invited, by con- 
scious merit and a long train of dreams and 
omens, the fruitful offspring either of his super- 
stition or policy. 30 

The new candidate for empire saw and im- 
proved the peculiar advantage of his situation. 
His province extended to the Julian Alps, which 
gave an easy access into Italy ; and he remem- 
bered the saying of Augustus, That a Panno- 
nian army might in ten days appear in sight of 
Marches Rome. 31 By a celerity propor- 
into Italy. tioned to the greatness of the occa- 
sion, he might reasonably hope to revenge Per- 
tinax, punisii Julian, and receive the homage of 
the senate and people, as their lawful emperor, 
before his competitors, separated from Italy by 
an immense tract of sea and land, were apprised 
of his success, or even of his election. Buriiig 
the whole expedition, he scarcely allow'ed him- 
self any moments for sleep or food ; marching 
on foot, and in complete armour, at the head of 
his columns, he insinuated himself into the con- 
fidence and affection of his troops, pressed their 
diligence, revived their spirits, animated their 
hopes, and was well satisfied to share tlie hard- 
ships of the meanest soldier, whilst he kept in 
view the infinite superiority of his rew^ard. 
Advances to- wrctchcd Jiiliaii had ex- 

'wavdsRome. pected, and thought himself pre- 
pared, to dispute the empire with the governor 
of Syria; but in the invincible and rapid ap- 
proacii of the Pannonian legions, he saw his 
inevitable ruin. The hasty arrival of every 
messenger increased his just apprehensions. He 
was successively informed, that Severus had 
passed the Alps : that the Italian cities, unwil- 
ling or unable to oppose his progress, had re- 
ceived him with the warmest professions of joy 
and duty ; that the important place of Ravenna 
had surrendered without resistance, and that the 

28 In the letter to Albinus, already mentioned, Conimodiis accuses 
Severus, as one of the ambitious generals who censured liis conduct, 
and wished to occupy his place. Hist. August, p. SO. 

tdO Pannouia was too poor to supply such a sum. It was probably 
pronused in the camp, and paid at Home, after the victory. In tixing 
the sum, i have adopted die conjecture of Casaubon. See Hist. 
August, p. 60 . Comment, p. 116. 

50 Herodian, l.ii. p. 78. Severus was declared emperor on the 
banks of the Danube, either at Camuntum, according to Sparlianus 
piist. August, p. 65.), or else at Sabaria, according to Victor. Mr. 
Hume, in supposing tlint the birth and dignity of Severus were too 
much inferior to the Imperial crown, and that he marched in Italy as 


Hadriatic fleet was in the hands of the con- 
queror. Tlie enemy was now within two hun- 
dred and fifty miles of Rome; and every moment 
diminished the narrow span of life and empire 
allotted to Julian. 

He attempted, however, to pre- 
vent, or at least to protract, his ruin, Julian. 

He implored the venal faith of the praetorians, 
filled the city with unavailing ijreparations for 
war, drew lines round the suburbs, and even 
strengthened the fortifications of the palace ; as 
as if those last intrenchments could be defended 
without hope of relief against a victorious in- 
vader, Fear and shame prevented the guards 
from deserting his standai'd ; but they trembled 
at the name of the Pannonian legions, com- 
manded by an experienced general, and accus- 
tomed to vanquish the barbarians on the frozen 
Danube.32 They quitted, with a sigh, the plea- 
sures of the baths and theatres, to put on aims, 
whose use they had almost forgotten, and be- 
neath the weight of which they w’ere oppressed. 
The unpractised elephants, whose uncouth ap- 
pearance, it w’as hoped, would strike terror into 
the army of the north, threw their unsldlful 
riders ; and the awkward evolutions of the 
marines, drawn from tlie fleet of Misenum, were 
an object of ridicule to the populace ; whilst the 
senate enjoyed, wdth secret pleasure, the distress 
and weakness of the usurper. 33 

Every motion of Julian betrayed hi^ imcertain 
his trembling perplexity. He in- 
sisted that Severus should be declared a public 
enemy by the senate. He intreated that the 
Pannonian general might be associated to the 
empire. He sent public ambassadors of con- 
sular rank to negotiate with his rival ; he dis- 
patched private assassins to take away his life. 
He designed that the Vestal virgins, and all the 
colleges of priests, in their sacerdotal habits, 
and bearing before them the sacred jiledges of 
the Roman religion, should advance, in solemn 
procession, to meet the Pannonian legions ; and, 
at the same time, he vainly tried to interrogate, 
or to appease, the fates, by magic ceremonies, 
and unlawful sacrifices. 3*4 

Severus who dreaded neither his jg t,y 
arms nor his enchantments, guai‘ded thepraetotiaiis, 
himself tVoin the only danger of secret con- 
spiracy, by the faithful attendance of six hun- 
dred chosen men, who never quitted his person 
or their cuirasses, either by night or by ^ day, 
during the whole march. Advancing with a 
steady and rapid course, he passed, without dif- 
ficulty, the defiles of tiie Apernine, received 
into his paity the troops and ambassadors sent to 
retard his progress, and made a sliort halt at 
Interamnia, about seventy miles from Rome. 
His victory was already secure ; but the despair 
of the praitorians might have rendered it bloody ; 
and Severus had the laudable ambition of as- 

generalonly, has not considered this traiisaction witlihis usual accuracy 
iiissay on. the Original tlontract). 

31 V'^elleius Patercuiusj 1. ii. c. 3. We must reckon the march Jrom 
the nearest verge of Pannonia, and extend the sigiit of the city as far as 
two hundred miles. , „ - ^ . 

Sii 'Phis is not a puerile figure of rhetoric, hut an allusion to a. real 
fact recorded by Dion, l.lxxi. p. IISI. It probably happened more 


33 DionVl. Ixxiii. p. 1^133, Herodian,!. ii. p. Sh There is no surer 
proofctfthenimtary skill of the Homam,than tlieir first surmountinj,: 
the idleterror, and afterwards disdainiug the dangerous use, of elephants 
'in war. 

54 Hist. August, p. 62, 63. 
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cending the throne without drawing the sword, s 5 
His emissaries, dispersed in the capital, assured 
the. guards, that provided they would abandon 
their worthless prince, and the perpetrators of 
the murder of Pertinax, to the justice of tlie 
conqueror, he would no longer consider that 
melancholy event as the act of the whole body. 
The faithless prsetorians, whose resistance was 
supported only by sullen obstinacy, gladly com- 
plied with the easy conditions, seized the greatest 
part of the assassins, and signified to the senate, 
that they no longer defended the cause of Julian. 
That assembly, convoked by the consul, unani- 
mously acknowledged Severus as lawful em- 
peror, decreed divine honours to Pertinax, and 

, , , pronounced a sentence of deposition 

and executed by and death against his uniortunate 
nSjAmauij. successor. Julian was conducted 
June 2. ^ private apartment of the baths 

of the palace, and beheaded as a common cri- 
minal, after having purchased, with an immense 
treasure, an anxious and precarious reign of 
only sixty-six days.s6 The almost incredible 
expedition of Severus, who, in so short a space 
of time, conducted a numerous array from the 
banks of the Danube to those of the Tiber, 
proves at once the plenty of provisions produced 
by agriculture and commerce, the goodness of 
the roads, the discipline of the legions, and the 
indolent subdued temper of the provinces. 37 
TV The first cares of Severus were 

pristorian guards, bcstowed ou two measures, the one 
dictated by policy, the other by decency; the 
revenge, and the honours, due to the memory of 
Pertinax. Before the new emperor entered 
Rome, he issued his commands to the praetorian 
guards, directing them to wait his arrival on a 
large plain near the city, without arms, but in 
the habits of ceremony, in which they were 
accustomed to attend their sovereign. He was 
obeyed by those haughty troops, whose con- 
trition was the effect of their just terrors. A 
chosen part of the Illyrian army encompassed 
them with levelled spears. Incapable of flight 
or resistance, they expected their fate in silent 
consternation. Severus mounted the tribunal, 
sternly reproached them with perfidy and cow- 
ardice, dismissed them with ignominy from the 
trust which they had betiayed, despoiled them 
of their splendid ornaments, and banished them, 
on pain of death, to the distance of an hundi'ed 
miles from tlie capital. During the transaction, 
another detachment had been sent to seize their 
arms, occupy their camp, and prevent the hasty 
consequences of their despair.38 

„ „ , , The funeral and consecration of 

l*uneraiana ^ i i • i 

apotbeosto of Pertmax w^as next solemnised with 

Pertinax. . . £> ■« •/? 

every circumstance of sad magnifi- 
cence, 39 The senate, with a melancholy plea- 
sure, performed the last rites to that excellent 
prince, whom they had loved, and still regretted. 

35 Victor and Eutropius, Tiii. 17. mention & combat near the MiMan 
bridge, the Ponte Molle, unknown to the better and more ancient 
writers. 

36 Dion, I. Ixxiii. p.l240. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 83. Hist, August, p.63. 

37 Prom these sixty-six days, we must first deduct sixteen, as Per- 
tinax was murdered on the 28tlr of March, and Severus most probably 
elected on thelSth of April. (See Hist. AumKt.p. 65. and Tiliemont, 
Hist, des Erapereurs, tom. iil. p 393. NoteV.J We cannot allow 
l«s than ten days after his election, to put a nimetous army in motion. 
Forty days remain for tills rapid march;, and as mre may compute 
at wut i igbt hundred miles from Rome to the neighbourhood of Vienna, 
the army o|;>Sevcru& marched twenty miles every day, without halt or 
intennisaiom 


The concern of his successor was probably less 
sincere. He esteemed the virtues of Pertinax, 
but those virtues would for ever have confined 
his ambition to a private station. Severus 
pronounced his funeral oration with studied 
eloquence, inward satisfaction, and w^ell-acted 
sorrow ; and by this pious regard to his memory, 
convinced the credulous multitude that he alo 7 te 
was wmrthy to supply his place. Sensible, how- 
ever, that arms, not ceremonies, must assert his 
claim to the empire, lie left Rome at the end of 
thirty days, and, without suffering himself to be 
elated by this easy victory, prepared to encounter 
his more formidable rivals. 

The uncommon abilities and for- Success of se- 
tune of Severus have induced an 
elegant historian to compare him ^^KainstAibrnns. 
with the first and greatest of the Cajsars.^o 
parallel is, at least, imperfect. Where shall we 
find, in the character of Severus, the command- 
ing superiority of soul, the generous clemency, 
and the various genius, which could recoucile 
and unite the love of pleasure, the thirst of 
knowledge, and the fire of ambition ?4i In one 
instance only, they may be compared, with some 
degree of propriety, in the celerity of tiieir 
motions, and their civil victories. In less than 
four yearsj'i- Severus subdued the 
riches of the east, and the valour of 
the west. He vanquished tw'o competitors of 
reputation and ability, and defeated numerous 
armies, provided witli weapons and discipline 
equal to his own. In that age, the art of forti- 
fication, and the principles of tactics, were well 
understood by all the Roman generals ; and the 
constant superiority of Severus was that of an 
artist, who uses tlie same instruments with more 
skill and industry than his rivals. I shall not, 
however, enter into a minute narrative of these 
military operations; but as the two civil wars 
against Niger and against Albinus w'ere almost 
the same in their conduct, event, and conse- 
quences, I shall collect into one point of view, the 
most striking circumstances, tending to develope 
the character of the conqueror, and the state of 
the empire. 

Falsehood and insincerity, un- Conduct of the < 
suitable as they seem to the dignity two civu wavs, 
of public transactions, offend us with a less de- 
grading idea of meanness, than when they are 
found In the intercourse of private life. In the 
latter, they discover a want of courage ; in the 
other, only a defect of power: and, as it is im- 
possible for the most able statesmen to subdue 
millions of followers and enemies by their own 
personal strength, the world, under the name of 
policy, seems to have granted them a very liberal 
indulgence of craft and dissimulation. Yet tlie 
arts of Severus cannot be justified 
by the most ample privileges of state Severus 
reiison. He promised only to betray, he flat- 

, ...p.S' 

39 Dion (I. Ixxiv. p, r244,) who assisted at the c 
gives a most )iompou.s dcs<Tiption of it. 

40 Hexodian, 1. iii. p. 112. 

41 Though it is not, most assuredly, the intention of Lucan to exalt 
the character of Ca^sar, vet the idea he gives of that hero, in tlie tentlt 
book ot the rharsalia, where he dt‘.scrilifcs him, at the same time,majt. 
mg love to Cleopatra, sustaining a siege against the power of Eavpt, 
and conversing with tlie sages of the country, is, in realitv, tlie noblest 
panegyric, 

42 ilec'konhifi from his election, April 13. 19.3, to the death of 
Aibiuus^ February 19. 197. See Tillemont's tUironolcgy. 
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tered only to ruin ; and however he might occa- 
sionally bind himself by oaths and treaties, his 
conscience, obsequious to his interest, always 
released him from the inconvenient obligation. *^3 
If his two competitors, reconciled 
towardsNiger; common dangei’, had ad- 

vanced upon him without delay, perhaps Severus 
would have sunk under their united efibrt.. Had 
they even attacked him, at the same time, with 
separate view's and separate armies, the contest 
might have been long and doubtful. But they 
fell, singly and successively, an easy ppey to the 
arts as well as arms of their subtle enemy, lulled 
into security by the moderation of his profes- 
sions, and overwhelmed by the rapidity of his 
action. He first marched against Niger, w^hose 
reputation and pow'er he the most dreaded ; but 
he declined any hostile declarations, suppressed 
the name of his antagonist, and only signified 
to the senate and people his intention of regu- 
lating the eastern provinces. In private he 
spoke of Niger, his old friend and intended 
successor, 4*1 with the most afiectionate regard, 
and highly applauded his generous design of re- 
venging tiie murder of Pertinax. To punish the 
vile usurper of the throne, was the duty of every 
Roman general. To persevei-e in arms, and to 
resist a lawful emperor, acknowledged by the 
senate, would alone render him criminal. *^3 Xhe 
sons of Niger had fallen into his hands among 
the children of the provincial governors, detained 
at Rome as pledges for the loyalty of their 
parents. “iS As long as the power of Niger in- 
spired terror, or even respect, they were educated 
with the most tender care, with the children of 
Severus himself ; but they were soon involved 
in their father’s ruin, and removed, first by exile, 
and afterwards by death, from the eye of public 

compassion. "^7 

, Whilst Severus w'as engaged in 

towards Albmus. .. , . t i - 

his eastern war, he had reason to 
apprehend that the governor of Britain might 
pass the sea and the Alps, occupy the vacant 
seat of empire, and oppose his return with the 
autliority of the senate and the forces of the 
west. The ambiguous conduct of Albinus, in 
not assuming the Imperial title, left room for 
negotiation. Forgetting, at once, his profes- 
sions of patriotism, and the jealousy of sove- 
reign power, he accepted the precarious rank of 
Caesar, as a reward for his fatal neutrality. Till 
the first contest was decided, Severus treated the 
man, whom he had doomed to destruction, with 
every mark of esteem and regard. Even in the 
letter, in w'hich he announced his victory over 
Niger, he styles Albinus the brother of Ms soul 
and empire, sends Mm the affectionate saluta- 
tions of Ins wife Julia, and Ms young family, 
and entreats him to preserve the armies and the 
republic faithful to their common interest. The 
messengers charged wdth this letter were in- 
structed to accost the Caesar with respect, to desire 

43 Herodian, 1. U. p. 85. 

44 Whilst Severus was very dangerously ill, it was industriously 
given out, that he intended to apjwint Niger and AUiinus his succes- 
sors. As he could not be sincere with respect to both, he might not be 
so with regard to either- Yet -Severus carried his hypocrisy so far, as 
to profess that intention in the memoirs of his ovfn life. 

45 Hist- August, p. 65. 

46 This practice, invented by Coratnodus, proved very usrful to 
Si-verus. He found, at Home, the children of many of the principal 
adherents of his rivals; and he employed them more than once to 
nUimidate, or seduce, the parents. 


a private audience, and to plunge their daggers 
into Ms heart, The conspiracy was discovered, 
and the too credulous Albinus, at length, passed 
over to the continent, and prepared for an un- 
equal contest with his rival, who rushed upon 
him at the head of a veteran and victorious 
army. ^ 

The military labours of Severus Evmtcfthe 
seem inadequate to the importance 
of his conquests. Two engagements, the one 
near the Hellespont, the other in the narrow 
defiles of Cilicia, decided the fate of Ms Syrian 
competitor ; and the troops of Europe asserted 
their usual ascendant over the effeminate natives 
of Asia.^^* . The battle of Lyons, where one 
hundred and fifty thousand 50 Romans were en- 
gaged, was equally fatal to Albinus. The valour 
of the British army maintained, indeed, a sharp 
and doubtful contest with the hardy discipline 
of the Illyrian legions. The fame and person 
of Severus appeared, during a few moments, 
irrecoverably lost, till that warlike prince rallied 
his fainting troops, and led them on to a decisive 
victory. 3 1 The war was finished by that me- 
morable day. 

The civil wars of modern Europe decided by one 
have been distinguished, not only by battias. 
the fierce animosity, but likewise by the obsti- 
nate perseverance, of the contending factions. 
They have generally been justified by some prin- 
ciple, or, at least, coloured by some pretext, of 
religion, freedom, or loyalty. The leaders were 
nobles of independent property and hereditary 
influence. The troops fought like men inter- 
ested in the decision of the quarrel j and as 
military spirit and party zeal were strongly dif- 
fused throughout the wdiole community, a van- 
quished chief was immediately supplied wdth 
new adherents, eager to shed their blood in the 
same cause. But the Romans, after the fall of 
the republic, combated only for the choice of 
masters. Under the standard of a popular can- 
didate for empire, a few enlisted from aftection, 
some from feai*, many from interest, none from 
principle. The legions, uninflamed by party 
zeal, were allured into civil war by liberal dona- 
tives, and still more liberal promises. A defeat, 
by disabling the chief from the performance of 
Ms engagements, dissolved the mercenary alle- 
giance of his follow'ers ; and left tliein to consult 
their own safety, by a timely desertion of an un- 
successful cause. It was of little moment to 
the provinces, under whose name they were 
oppressed or governed ; they were driven by the 
impulsion of the present power, and as soon as 
that power yielded to a superior force, they hast- 
ened to implore the clemency of the conqueror, 
wrho, as he had an immense debt to discharge, 
was obliged to sacrifice the most guilty countries 
to the avarice of his soldiers. In the vast extent 
of the Roman empire, there were few fortified 
cities capable of protecting a routed army ; nor 


47 Herodian, 1. iii. p. 96. Hist. August, p. 67, 68. 

48 Hist. August, p. 84. Spaxtianus has inserted this carious letter 
at full length. 

49 Consult the third book of Herodian, and the seventry-fourUi bonk 
of Dion Cassius. 

50 Dion,l.ixsv.p. 1260. 

51 Diem, i. Ixcr. p. 1261. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 110. Hist. August, 
p. 68. . The battle was fought in the plain d Trevoux, three or four 
leagnes&om lesions. See Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 406. Note 18. 
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was there any persoiij, or family, or order of men, stript of their ancient honours, and obliged to 

whose natural interest, unsupported by the pay into the treasury of Severus four times the 

powers of government, was capable of restoring amount of the sunw contributed by them for the 
the cause of a sinking party, 52 service of Niger. 

Yet, in the contest between Niger Till the hnal decision of the war, 

ByzantMim. Severus, a single city deserves the cruelty of Severus was in some 

an honourable exception. As Byzantium was measure restrained by the uncer- 

one of the greatest passages from Europe into tainty of the event, and his pretended reverence 

Asia, it had been provided with a strong gar- for the senate. The head of Albinus, accom- 

rison, and a fleet of five hundred vessels was panied with a menacing letter, announced to the 

anchored in the harbour, ss The impetuosity of Eomans that he was resolved to spare none of 

Severus disappointed this prudent scheme of de- the adherents of his unfortunate competitors, 

fence ; he left to his generals the siege of Byzan- He was irritated by the just suspicion that he 

tium, forced the less guarded passage of tlie had never possessed the affections of the senate, 

Hellespont, and, impatient of a meaner enemy, and he concealed his old malevolence under the 

pressed forward to encounter his rival. Byzan- recent discovery of some treasonable correspond- 

tium, attacked by a numerous and increasing ences. Thirty-five senators, however, accused of 

army, and afterwards by the whole naval power having favoured the party of Albinus, he freely 

of the empire, sustained a siege of three years, pardoned; and, by his subsequent behaviour, 

and remained faithful to the name and memory endeavoured to convince them that he had for- 

of Niger. The citizens and soldiers (we know gotten, as well as forgiven, their supposed of- 

not from what cause) were animated with equal fences. But at the same time he condemned 

fury ; several of the principal officers of Niger, forty-one 57 other senators, whose names history 

who despaired of, or who disdained, a pardon, has recorded ; their wives, children, and clients 

had thrown themselves into this last refuge : the attended them in death, and the noblest pro- 

fortifications were esteemed impregnable, and, in vincials of Spain and Gaul were involved in the 

the defence of the place, a celebrated engineer same ruin. Such rigid justice, for so he termed 

displayed all tlie mechanic powers known to the it, was, in the opinion of Severus, the only con- 

ancients. 5^ Byzantium, at length, surrendered to duct capable of ensuring peace to the people, or 

famine. The magistrates and soldiers were put stability to the prince; and he condescended 

to the sword, the walls demolished, the privileges slightly to lament that, to be mild, it was neces- 

suppressed, and the destined capital of the east sary that he should first be cruel. 58 

subsisted only as an open village, subject to the Ilie true interest of an absolute ThewMojn 
insulting jurisdiction of Perinthus. The his- monarch generally coincides with and 

torian Dion, who had admired the fi.ourishmg, that of his people. Their numbers, 

and lamented the desolate, state of Byzantium, their wealth, their order, and their security, are 

accused the revenge of Severus, for depriving the best and only foundations of his real great- 

the Roman people of the strongest bulwark ness; and were he totally devoid of virtue, 

against the barbarians of Pontus and Asia. 55 prudence might supply its place, and would 

The truth of this observation was but too well dictate the same rule of conduct. Severus con- 

justified in the succeeding age, when the Gothic sidered the Roman empire as his property, and 

fleets covered the Euxine, and passed through had no sooner secured the possession than he 

the undefended Bosphorus into the centre of the bestowed his care on the cultivation and im- 

Mediterranean. " provement of so valuable an acquisition. Salu- 

DeathsofNi Both Niger and Albinus were tary laws, executed with inflesible finnness, soon 

and Albinus.®^ discovercd and put to death in their corrected most of the abuses witli which, since 

JSffiofthe flight from the field of battle. Their the death of Marcus, every part of the govern- 

civii wars. excited neither sm-prise nor ment had been infected. In the administration 

compassion. They had staked their lives against of justice, the judgments of the emperor were 

the chance of empire, and suffered what they characterised by attention, discernment, and im- 

would have inflicted ; nor did Severus claim the partiality ; and whenever he deviated from the 

arrogant superiority of suffering his rivals to live strict line of equity, it was generally in favour 

in a private station. But Iiis unforgiving temper, of the poor and oppressed ; not so much, indeed, 

stimulated by avarice, indulged a spirit of re- from any sense of humanity as from the natural 

venge, where there was no room for apprehension, propensity of a despot to humble the pride of 

The most considerable of the provincials, who, greatness, and to sink all his subjects to tiie same 

without any dislike to the fortunate candidate, common level of absolute dependence. His 

had obeyed the governor under whose authority expensive taste for building, magnificent shows, 

they were accidentally placed, were punished by and above all a constant and liberal distribution 

death, exile, and especially by the confiscation of corn and provisions, were the surest means of 

of their estates. Many cities of the east were captivating the affection of the Roman people. 5^ 

Montesquieu, Consid^catlons sur la Grandeur et la Decadence des 57 Dion (l.lxxv. p.l2G4.); only 29 senators are mentioned by him, 

Koramns, c. xii. but 41 are named in the Augustan Histoty, p. 69. amoDg whom were 

53 Mostofthese,asmaybesapposed, were small open vessels; some, six of the name of Pescennius. Herodian (1. iii. p. 115.} speaks in 

however, were ;?alleys of two, and a few of three ranks of oars. ijenerai of the cruelties of Severus. 

54 The eiogineer’s name was Priscus. His skill saved his life, and 58 Aurelius Victor. 

he was taken into the service of die conqueror. For the particular 59 Dion, i. Ixxvi. p. 1272. Hist. August, p. G7. Severus rele- 

fecte of siejM, consult Dion Cassius {1. Ixxv. p. 1251.}, and Hero- brated tlie secular g.ames with extraordinarv magnificence, and he left 

dian (1. lii. p. 95.) : for the theory of It the fanciful chevalier de Fo- in the public granaries a provision of com for seven years, at the rate 

tod may be looked, into. See Polybe, tom. i, p. 76. of 75,000 modii, or about 2500 quarters per day, I am persuaded, 

55 Notwithstanding the audiorily of Spaitianus and some modem that the granaries of Severus were supplied for a long term, but I am 

Greeks, we may be assured from Bioci and Herodlai)^ that QyKantiuin, not leas persuaded, that policv on one hand, and admiration cm the 

many vears aita* the death of Severus, lay in ruins. other, magnified the hoard far beyond its true contents. 

56 feon, l.lxxiv, p. 1250. 
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General peace The misfortunes of civil discord were 
and prosperity, obliterated. The calm of peace and 

prosperity \vas once more experienced in the 
provinces ; and many cities, restored by the mu- 
nificence of Severus, assumed the title of his 
colonies, and attested by public monuments their 
gratitude and felicity. The fame of the Roman 
arms was revived by that warlike and successful 
emperor,®^ and he boasted with a Just pride, 
tliat, having received the empire oppressed with 
foreign and domestic wars, he left it established 
in profound, universal, and honourable peace. 63 
Reiaxatfnn Although the wounds of civil 
of military war appeared completely healed, its 
mortal poison still lurked in the 
vitals of the constitution. Severus possessed a 
considerable share of vigour and ability; but 
the daring soul of the first Cmsar, or the deep 
policy of Augustus, were scarcely equal to the 
task of curbing the insolence of the victorious 
legions. By gratitude, by misguided policy, by 
seeming necessity, Severus was induced to relax 
the nerves of discipline. 63 The vanity of his 
soldiers was flattered with the honour of w^earing 
gold rings; their ease was indulged in the per- 
mission of living with their wives in the idleness 
of quarters. He increased their pay beyond the 
example of former times, and taught them to 
expect, and soon to claim, extraordinary donatives 
on every public occasion of danger or festivity. 
Elated by success, enervated by luxury, and 
raised above the level of subjects by their dan- | 
gerous privileges, 64 they soon became incapable i 
of military fatigue, oppressive to the country, j 
and impatient of a just subordination. Their | 
officers asserted the superiority of rank by a ; 
more profuse and elegant luxury. There is still 
extant a letter of Severus, lamenting the licen- | 
tious state of the army, and exhorting one of his ■ 
generals to begin the necessary reformation from ! 
the tribunes themselves ; since, as he justly ob- 
serves, the officer wdio lias forfeited the esteem, 
will never command the obedience, of his sol- 
diers. 65 Had the emperor pursued the train of 
reflection, he would have discovered that the 
primary cause of this general corruption might 
be ascribed, not indeed to the example, but to 
the pernicious indulgence, however, of the com- 
mander in chief. 

New establish. The praatorians, w’ho murdered 
emperor and sold the empire, 
guards. had received the just punishment of 
their treason ; but the necessary, though dan- 
gerous, institution of guards was soon restored 
on a new model by Severus, and increased to 
four times the ancient number. 6® Formerly 
these troops had been recruited in Italy; and 
. as the adjacent provinces gradually imbibed the 
softer manners of Rome, tiie levies were extended 
to Macedonia, Noriciini, and Spain. In the room 

60 See Spanhejm’s treatise of ancient medals, the inscriptions, and 
our learned travellers Spon and Wheeler, Shaw, Pocock, &c. who, in 
Africa, Greece, and Asia, have found more monuments of Severus, 
than of any other Roman emperor whatsoever. 

61 He carried his victorious arras to Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the 
capitals of the Parthian monarchy. 1 ^lall have occasion to mention 
this war in its proper place. 

62 Eiiam in Briimnia, was his own just and, emphatic expression. 
Hist. August. 73. 

63 Herodian, l-iii. p. 115. Hist. August p. 68* 

64 Upon the insolence and privileges of the soldiars, the tCth satire, 
tal-sely ascribed to Juvenal, may be consulted ; the style and circum- 
stances of it would induce me to believe that it was comjiosed under 
the reign of Severus, or that of Ids son. 


of these elegant troops, better adapted to the 
pomp of courts than to the uses of war, it was 
established by Severus, that from ail the legions 
of the frontiers the soldiers most distinguished 
for strength, valour, and fidelity should be occa- 
sionally drafted, and promoted, as an honour 
and reward, into the more eligible service of the 
guards. 67 By this new institution, the Italian 
youth were diverted from the exercise of arms, 
and the capital was terrified by the strange as- 
pect and manners of a multitude of barbarians. 
But Severus flattered himself that the legions 
wmuld consider these chosen praatorians as the 
representatives of the whole military order ; and 
that the present aid of fifty thousand men, supe- 
rior in arms and appointments to any force that 
could be brought into the field against them, 
would for ever crush the hopes of rebellion, and 
secure the empire to himself and his posterity. 

The command of these favoured 
and fonnidable troops soon became rfPmtorian 
the first office of the empire. As 
the government degenerated into military des- 
potism, the prsetorian prsefect, who in his origin 
had been a simple captain of the guards, was 
placed, not only at the head of the army, but of 
the finances, and even of the law. In every 
department of administration he represented the 
person, and exercised the authority, of the em- 
peror. The first prmfect who enjoyed and 
abused this immense power w'as Flautianus, the 
favourite minister of Severus. His reign lasted 
above ten years, till the marriage of his daughter 
with the eldest son of the emperor, which seemed 
to assure his fortune, proved the occasion of his 
ruin. 68 The animo.sities of the palace, by irri- 
tating the ambition and alarming the fears of 
Plautianus, threatened to produce a revolution, 
and obliged the emperor, ■w'ho still loved him, 
to consent with reluctance to his death. 6^^ After 
the fall of Plautianus, an eminent lawyer, tlie 
celebrated Fapinian, was appointed to execute 
the motley office of praetorian praefect. 

Till the reign of Severus, the vir- The senate 
tue, and even the good sense, of the 
emperors had been distingxiished by despotism, 
their zeal or affected reverence for the senate, 
and by a tender regard to the nice frame of civil 
policy instituted by Augustus. But tlie youth 
of Severus had been trained in the implicit obe- 
dience of camps, and his riper years spent in the 
despotism of military command. His haughty 
and inflexible spirit could not discover, or would 
not acknowledge, the advantage of preserving an 
intermediate power, however imaginary, between 
the emperor and the army. He disdained to 
profess himself the servant of an assembly that 
detested his person and trembled at his frown ; 
he issued Ins commands, where his request would 
have proved as effectual ; assumed the conduct 

65 Hist. August, p. 73. 

66 Herodian, l.Ui. p.lSl. 

67 Dion, I. ixxiv. p. 1243. 

68 One of hU most darine and wanton acts of ifiowea*, "was tXic cas- 
tration of an hundred ft-ee Romans, some of them married men, and 
even fathers of families; merely that his daughter, on her niarringe 
with the young emperor, might be attended by a train of eunuchs 
worthy of an eastern queen. Dion, 1. IxxvL p. 1271. 

69 Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1274. Herodian, 1. lii. p. 122. 329- The 
grammarian of Alexandria seems, as it is not imnsual, much tetter 
acquainted with this mysterious transaction, and more assured of the 
gnat of Plautianus, than tire Roman senator ventures to be. 
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and style of a sovereign and a conqueror ; and 
exercised, without disguise, the whole legislative 
as well as the executive power. 

- The victoiT over the senate was 

New maxims of ,*'. -rx i 

the Imperial easy and inglorious. Every eye and 
prerogative. ^yery passion were directed to the 
supreme magistrate, who possessed the arms and 
treasure of the state ; whilst the senate, neither 
elected by the people, nor guarded by milita^ 
force, nor animated by public spirit, rested its 
declining authority on the frail and crumbling 
basis of ancient opinion. The fine theory of a 
republic insensibly vanished, and made way for 
the more natiu:al and substantial feelings of 
monarchy. As the freedom and honours of 
Rome were successively communicated to the 
provinces, in which the old government had 
been either unknown or was remembered with 
abhorrence, the tradition of republican maxims 
was gradually obliterated. The Greek historians 
of the age of tlie Antonines observe, with a 
malicious pleasure, that although the sovereign 
of Rome, in compliance with an obsolete pre- 
judice, abstained from the name of king, he 
possessed the full measure of regal power. In 
the reign of Severus, the senate was filled with 
polished and eloquent slaves from the eastern 
provinces, who justified personal flattery by 
speculative principles of servitude. These new 
advocates of prerogative were heard with pleasure 
by the court, and with patience by the people, 
when they inculcated the duty of passive obe- 
dience, and descanted on the inevitable mischiefs 
of freedom. The lawyers and the historians 
concurred in teaching, that the Imperial autho- 
rity was held, not by the delegated commission, 
but by the irrevocable resignation of the senate ; 
that the emperor was freed from the restraint of 
civil laws, could command by Ms arbitrary will the 
lives and fortunes of his subjects, and might dis- 
pose of the empire as of his private patrimony. 7 1 
The most eminent of the civil lawyers, and par- 
ticularly Papinian, Paulas, and Ulpian, flou- 
rished under the house of Severus; and the 
Roman jurisprudence,having closely united itself 
with the system of monarchy, w^as supposed to 
have attained its full maturity and perfection. 
The contemporaries of Severus, in the enjoy- 
ment of the peace and glory of his reign, forgave 
the cruelties by which it had been introduced. 
Posterity, w^ho experienced the fatal effects of 
his maxims and example, justly considered him 
as the principal author of the decline of the Ro- 
man empire. 


CHAP. VI. 

The Death of Severn s. — T}/ranny of Carojcalla*-— 
Dsurpatim of Macrinm* — FolUes of Flagaba- 


— Virtues of Alexander Severus. — Licen,'-. 

tionsness of the Army. — General State f the 

Roman Finances, 

The ascent to greatness, however „ , 

Steep and dangerous, may entertain discoment of 
an active spirit with the conscious- 
ness and exercise of. its own powers; but the 
possession of a throne could never yet aftbrd a 
lasting satisfaction to an ambitious mind. This 
melancholy truth was felt and acknowledged by 
Severus. Fortune and merit had, from an hum- 
ble station, elevated him to the first place among 
mankind. He had been all things,’* as he saill 
himself, ‘^and all was of little value. ” i Dis- 
tracted with the care, not of acquiring, but of 
preserving an empire, oppressed with age and 
infirmities, careless of fame, ^ and satiated with 
power, all his prospects of life were closed^ The 
desire of perpetuating the greatness of his family, 
was the only remaining wish of his ambition 
and paternal tenderness. 

Like most of the Africans, Seve- hjs wife the 
rus was passionately addicted to the * Juua. 
vain studies of magic and divinatiou, deeply 
versed in the interpretation of dreams and omens, 
and perfectly acquainted with the science of 
judicial astrology ; which, in almost every age, 
except the present, has maintained its dominion 
over the mind of man. He had lost his first 
wife, whilst he was governor of the Lyonnese 
Gaul. 3 In the choice of a second, he sought 
only to connect himself with some favourite of 
fortune ; and as soon as he had discovered that 
a young lady of Emesa in Syria had a royal 
nativity) he solicited, and obtained her hand, 4 
Julia Domna (for that was her name) deserved 
all that the stars could promise her. She pos- 
sessed, even in an advanced age, the attractions 
of beauty, ^ and united to a lively imagination, 
a firmness of mind, and strength of judgment, 
seldom bestowed on her sex. Her amiable 
qualities never made any deep impression on the 
dark and jealous temper of her husband ; but in 
her son’s reign, she administered the principal 
affairs of the empire, with a prudence, that sup- 
ported his authority; and with a moderation, 
that sometimes corrected his wild extravagancies.® 
Julia applied herself to letters and philosophy, 
with some success, and with the most splendid 
reputation. She was the patroness of every art, 
and the friend of every man of genius. 7 The 
grateful flattery of the learned has celebrated her 
virtues ; but, if wo may credit the scandal of 
ancient history, chastity was very far from being 
the most conspicuous virtue of tlie empress 
JuHa.8 

Two sons, _ C^callas and Geta, Thri.two»«, 
were the iruit of tins marriage, and Caracaiia and 
the destined heirs of the empire, 


. . . a Cassius seems to have written with no other view, than to 

form these opinions into an historical system. The Pandects will show 
how assiduously the lawyers, on. side, laboured in the cause of 


1 Hist August, p. 71. " Omnia fiii, et nihil expedit" 

2 Dion Cassias, t. Ixxvi. p. i284. 

3 About the year 186. M. de Tillemont is miserably embarrassed 
with a passage of Dion, in which the empress Faustina, who died 
ha the year 175, is introduced as having contributed to the marriage 
of Severus and Julia. {Llrslv. p. 1243.) The learned compiler forgot, 
that Dion is relating, not a real fact, but a dream of Severus; and 
dreams are circumscribed to no limits of time or space. Did M » de 
Tiitexnont imagine that marriages ware consmmated in the temple of 
Venus at Rome ? Hist, des Empereurs, tom.fii. p, SSU. Note u. 


4 Hist. August, p. 65. 

5 Hist. August, p. 85. 

6 Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1304. 1314- 

7 See a pi&sertation of Menage, at the end of his edition of Diogenes 
laertuis, de hfcnunis Philosopnis. 

8 Dion, 1, Ixxvi. p. liiSS. Aurelius Vidor. 

9 B^sianus was bis first name, as it had been that of his maternal 
grandfathCT. During his reign he assumed the appellation of Anto- 
ninus, which is employed hy lawyers and ancient historians. After 
his death, the public indignation loaded him with the nick-names ot 
Tarantus and Cardcalla. The first was boiTowed from a <-elebrated 

g ladiator, the second from a long Gallic gown which he distributeil to 
le people of Home. 
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Tile fond hopes of the fatlier, and of the Roman 
world, were soon disappointed by these vain 
youths, who displayed the indolent security of 
hereditary pnnces ; and a presumption that 
fortune would supply the place of merit and 
application. Without any emulation of virtue 
or talents, they discovered, almost from their 
infancy, a fixed and implacable antipathy for 
Their mutual Other. Their aversion, con- 

aver&ion to firmed by years, and fomented by 
each other. of their interested favourites, 

broke out in childish, and gradually in more 
serious, competitions ; and, at length, divided the 
theatre, the circus, and the court, into two 
factions ; actuated by the hopes and feai*s of 
tiieir respective leaders. The prudent emperor 
endeavoured, by every expedient of advice and 
authority, to allay this growing aiiimosity. The 
unhappy discord of his sons clouded all his pros- 
pects, and threatened to overturn a throne raised 
with so much labour, cemented with so much 
l)lood, and guarded with every defence of arms 
and treasure. With an impartial hand he main- 
tained between them an exact balance of favour, 
conferred on both the rank of Augustus, with 
the revered name of Antoninus j and for the first 
time the Roman world beheld three emperors, lo 
Yet even this . equal conduct served 
hree emperors. inflame the Contest, whilst 

the fierce Caracalla asserted the right of primo- 
geniture, and tlie milder Geta courted the affec- 
tions of the people and the soldiers. In the 
anguish of a disappointed father, Severus foretold, 
that the weaker of his sons w'ould fall a sacrifice 
to the stronger; who, in his turn, would be 
ruined by his own vices, 

In these circumstances the intel- 

The Caledonian • -o -x • x- 

"‘‘I- « Iigence of a war m Britain, and of 

A 111 yOS ® * 

an invasion of the province by the 
barbarians of the north, w*as received with plea- 
sure by Severus. Though the vigilance of his 
lieutenants might have been sufficient to repel 
tlie distant enemy, he resolved to embrace the 
honourable pretext of withdrawing his sons from 
the luxury of Rome, which enervated their minds 
and irritated their passions ; and of inuring tlieir 
youtli to the toils of war and government. Not- 
withstanding his advanced age (for he was above 
three-score), and his gout, which obliged him to 
be can*ied in a litter, he transported himself in 
person into that remote island, attended by his 
two sons, his whole court, and a formidable , 
army. He immediately passed the walls of 
Hadrian and Antoninus, and entered the enemy’s 
country, with a design of completing the long 
attempted conquest of Britain. He penetrated 
to the northern extremity of the island, without 
meeting an enemy. But the concealed ambus- 
cades of the Caledonians, who lumg unseen on 
the rear and flanks of his army, the coldness of 
the climate, and the severity of a winter march 
across the hills and morasses of Scotland, are 
reported to have cost the Romans above fifty 

10 The elevation of Cainacalla is fixeO hy the accurate M. de Tille- 
mont to the year 198 : the association of Geta to the year SOS. 

11 Hciodian, I- iii. p. 130. The lives of Caracalla and Geta, in the 
Aujnistan Hhtorv. 

12 Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 12S0, &e. Herodian, 1. iii, p. 132, &c, 

13 Ossian's Poems, vol-i. p. 175. 

14 That the Caracul of Ossian is the CaracaHa of -the Roman His- 
tory, is, perhaps, the only point of British aniiquity in which Mr. 
Maepherson and Mr. Whitaker are of the same opinion ; and yet tlse 


thousand men. The Caledonians at length 
yielded to the powerful and obstinate attack, 
sued for peace, and surrendered a part of their 
arms, and a large tract of territory. But their 
apparent submission lasted no longer than the 
present teiror. As soon as the Roman legions 
had retired, they resumed their hostile independ- 
ence. Their restless spirit provoked Severus to 
send a new army into Caledonia, with the most 
bloody orders, not to subdue but to extirpate the 
natives. They were saved by the death of their 

haughty enemy. ^2, 

This Caledonian war, neither pinsaiaud 
marked by decisive events, nor at- 
tended with any important consequences, would 
ill deserve our attention ; but it is supposed, not 
without a considerable degree of probability, that 
the invasion of Severus is connected TOth the 
most shining period of the British history or 
fable, Fingal, whose fame, with that of bis 
heroes and bards, has been revived in our lan- 
guage by a recent publication, is said to have 
commanded the Caledonians in that memorable 
juncture, to ha%’'e eluded the power of Severus, 
and to have obtained a signal victory on the 
banks of the Carun, in which the son of ike King 
of the Worldi Caracul, fled from his arms along 
the fields of his pride. Something of a doubt- 
ful mist still hangs over these Highland tra- 
ditions; nor can it be entirely dispelled by the 
most ingenious researches of modern criticism 
hut if we could, with safety, indulge 
the pleasing supposition, that Fingal Caiwionisnsfind 
lived, and that Ossian sung, the 
striking contrast of the situation and manners of 
the contending nations might amuse a philosophic 
mind. The parallel wmiild be little to the ad- 
vantage of the more civilised people, if we com- 
pared the unrelenting revenge of Severus with 
the generous clemency of Fingal ; the timid and 
bi’utal cruelty of Caracalla, with the bravery, the 
tenderness, the elegant genius of Ossian; tlie 
mercenary chiefs who, from motives of fear or** 
interest, served under the Imperial standard, 
with the freeborn warriors who started to arms 
at the voice of the king of Morven; if, in a 
word, we contemplated the untutored Caledo- 
nians, glowing with the warm virtues of nature, 
and the degenerate Romans, polluted with the 
mean vices of wealth and slavery. 

The declining healtli and last Ambition of 
illness of Severus inflamed the wild 
ambition and black passions of Caracalla’s soul. 
Impatient of any delay or division of empire, he 
attempted, more than once, to shorten the small 
remainder of his father’s days, and endeavoured, 
but without success, to excite a mutiny among 
the troops. 15 The old emperor had often cen- 
sured the misguided lenity of Marcus, who, by 
a single act of justice, might have saved the 
Romans from the tyranny of his worthless son. 
Placed in the same situation, he experienced 
how easily the rigour of a judge dissolves away 

opinion is not without difnculty. In the Calcctorian -wrar, the son of 
Severus vfas inown oniv by the appellation of AnfoiUnu.s, and it may 
seem strange, that the High'and bard should tle«crihe him by a nick- 
name, invented four years aferwards, scarcely used by the Romans tiU 
after the death of that emperor, and seldom employed by tlie most an- 
cient historians. See Dion, 1. IxxvU. p. 1317. Hist. August p.S9. 
Aurdl. Victor. Euseb. in Ckron. ad ann. 214. 

15 Pibn, hlxxTi. p-l‘.i82. Hist. Aiigi;:,t. p,71. Anrel. Victor. 
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in the tenderness of a parent. He deliberated, 
he threatened, but he could not punish ; and this 
hist and only instance of mercy was more fatal 
to the empire than a long series of cruelty. 

The disorder of his mind irritated 

Pfiatn or hove- . ^ i i 

rus, and acces- the poins 01 Iiis body; he wished 

impatiently for death, and hastened 
4th February, iiistant of it by Ws impatience. 

He expired at York, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
life, and in the eighteenth year of a glorious 
and successful reign. In liis last moments he 
recommended concord to his sons, and his sons 
to the army. The salutary adyice never reached 
the heart, or even the understanding, of the 
impetuous youths ; but tlie more obedient 
troops, mindful of their oath of allegiance, and 
of the authority of their deceased master, resisted 
the solicitations of Caracalla, and proclaimed 
both brothers emperors of Rome. The new 
princes soon left the Caledonians in peace, 
returned to the capital, celebrated their father’s 
funeral with divine honours, and were cheerfully 
acknowledged as lawful sovereigns, by tlie 
senate, the people, and the provinces. Some 
pre-eminence of rank seems to have been 
allowed to the elder brother ; but they both ad- 
ministered the empire with equal and independ- 
ent power. 17 

Jau.iuy.nd Such a divided form of govern- 
hatred of the ment would have proved a source 
two emperors. between the most atfec- 

tionate brothers. It was impossible that it could 
long subsist between two implacable enemies, 
who neither desired nor could trust a reconcilia- 
tion. It was visible that one only could reign, 
and that the other must fall ; and each of them 
judging of his rival's designs by his own, 
guarded his life with the most jealous vigilance 
from the repeated attacks of poison or the sword. 
Their rapid journey through Gaul and Italy, 
during which they never eat at the same table, 
^or slept in the same house, displayed to the 
provinces the odious spectacle of fraternal dis- 
cord. On their arrival at Rome, they imme- 
diately divided the vast extent of the Imperial 
palace, is No communication was allowed be- 
tween their apartments ; the doors and passages 
were diligently fortified, and guards posted and 
relieved with the same strictness as in a besieged 
place. The emperors met only in public, in the 
presence of their afflicted mother; and each 
surrounded by a numerous train of armed fol- 
iow'ers. Even on these occasions of ceremony, 
the dissimulation of courts could ill disguise the 
rancour of their hearts. 19 
Fruitless ne^o- This latent civil war already dis- 

SvSng the whole government, when 

empire he- a scheme was suggested that seemed 

tween them. n . i i 

01 mutual benefit to the hostile 


16 Diotij 1. Ixxvi. p. 12SS. Hist. August. p.l 

17 TMnn- J. Ivvrvl. n lySd T-fovrtdia,? t.ji,. p. j, 

passage of HeroSian (1. it. 
tnoimpe ’ ■ 


17 Dion, I. Isxvi, p.l284. Herodian, p.i35, 
IS Mr. Hume is Justly sui^rised at 


twelve thousand feet, (see the Notitia' and Victor, in Kar- 
dini s i^rna. Antica.) But we should recollect that the opulent sena- 
tors h,M almost simounded the city with their extensive ganlcns and 


-- — -v"* iiowuneu uie gardens 

Of f »ceHM on the Hsqmline, the rival brothers wew separaxed fi-oro 
each other the distance of several miles j and yet the intermedi .te 
K® of of Xiucallus, of 

Agnppa, of Bomitian, of Cams, he, ^1 skirting round the city, and 


brothers. It was proposed, that since it was 
impossible to reconcile their minds, they should 
separate their interest, and divide the empire 
between them. The conditions of the treaty 
were already drawn with some accuracy. It 
was agreed, that Garacalla, as the elder brother, 
should remain in possession of Europe and the 
western Africa; and that he should relinquish 
the sovereignty of ilsia and Egypt to Geta, who 
might fix his residence at Alexandria or An- 
tioch, cities little inferior to Rome itself in 
wealth and greatness ; that numerous armies 
should be constantly encamped on either side of 
the Thracian Bosphorus, to guard the frontiers 
of the rival monarchies ; and that the senators 
of European extraction sliould acknowledge the 
sovereign of Rome, whilst the natives of Asia 
followed the emperor of the East. The tears 
of the empress Julia iiiterriipted the negotiation, 
the first idea of which had filled every Roman 
breast with surprise and indignation. The 
mighty mass of conquest was so intimately 
united by the hand of time and policy, that it 
required the most forcible violence to rend it 
asunder. The Romans had reason to dread, 
that the disjointed members would soon be 
reduced by a civil war under the dominion of 
one master ; but if the separation was perma- 
nent, the division of the provinces must termi- 
nate in the dissolution of an empire whose unity 
had hitherto remained inviolate. so 

Had the treaty been carried into Murder 
execution, the sovereign of Europe 
might soon have been the conqueror 27 thFebruary. 
of Asia; but Caracalla obtained an easier though 
a more guilty victory. He artfully listened 
to his mother’s entreaties, and consented to meet 
his brother in her apartment, on terms of peace 
and reconciliation. In the midst of their con- 
I versation, some centurions, who had contrived 
I to conceal themselves, rushed with drawn sw'ords 
; upon the unfortunate Geta. His distracted 
mother strove to protect him in her arms ; but, 
in the unavailing struggle, she was wounded in 
the hand, and covered with the blood of her 
younger son, while she saw the elder animating 
and assisting 21 the fury of the assassins. As 
soon as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, 
with hasty steps, and horror in his countenance, 
ran towards the praetoi’ian camp as his only 
refuge, and threw himself on the ground before 
the statues of the tutelar deities. 22 The soldiers 
attempted to raise and comfort him. In broken 
and disordered words, he informed them of his 
imminent danger, and fortunate escape ; insinu- 
ating that he had prevented the designs of his 
enemy, and declaring his resolution to live and 
die with his faithful troops. Geta had been tlie 
favourite of the soldiers; but complaint was 

aU connerted with each other, and with the palace, by bridges thrown 
over the Tiber and the streets. But this explanation ofHerodian 
would require, tliough it ill deserves, a iiarticular dissertation, illus- 
trated by a map of ancient Rome. 

19 Htn'uclian, 1 Iv. p. 139. 

20 Herodian, Mv. p. 144. 

21 Caracalla consecrated, in the temple of Serapis, the sword, 
with which, as he boasted, he had slain his brother Geta. Dion, 1. 
Ixxvii. p, 1307. 

22 Herotlian, 1. iv. p. 147. In every Roman camp there was a 
small chapel near the head-quarters, in which the statues of the tute- 
lar deities were preserved and adored ; and we may remark, that the 
eagles, and other military ensigns, were in tlieSrstranfc of these deities; 
an excellent institution, which confirmed discipline by the sanction tf 
religion* See Idpsius de Militift Romani, iv. o. v. 2. 
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useless, revenge was dangerous, and they still 
reverenced the son of Severus. Their discon- 
tent died away in idle murmurs, and Caracalla 
soon convinced them of the justice of his cause, 
by distributing in one lavish donative, the accu- 
mulated treasures of his father’s reign.^^ The 
real sentiments of the soldiers alone were of im- 
portance to his power or safety. Their declar- 
ation in his favour commanded the dutiful 
pT(fesdons the senate. The obsequious as- 
sembly was always prepared to ratify the decision 
of fortune ; but as Caracalla wished to assuage 
the first emotions of public indignation, the name 
of Geta was mentioned with decency, and he 
received the funeral honours of a Roman em- 
peror. 24 Posterity, in pity to his misfortune, 
has cast a veil over his vices. We consider 
that young prince as the innocent victim of his 
brotlier’s ambition, without recollecting that he 
himseif|yi^anted power, rather than inclination, 
to consummate the same attempts of revenge 
and murder. 

Eemorseand The Clime Went not Unpunished. 

itejors^and business, nor pleasure, nor 

Caracalla. flattery, could defend Caracalla from 
the stings of a guilty conscience ; and he con- 
fessed, in the anguish of a tortured mind, that 
his disordered fancy often beheld the angry 
forms of his father and his brother rising into 
life, to threaten and upbraid him. 25 The con- 
sciousness of his crime should have induced him 
to convince mankind, by the virtues of his reign, 
that the bloody deed had been the involuntary 
effect of fatal necessity. But the repentance of 
Caracalla only prompted him to remove from 
tlie w'orld whatever could remind him of his 
guilt, or recal the memory of his murdered bro- 
ther. On his return from the senate to the 
palace, he found his mother in the company of 
several noble matrons, weeping over the un- 
timely fate of her younger son. The jealous 
emperor threatened them with instant death; 
the sentence w'as executed against Fadilla, the 
last remaining daughter of the emperor Mai-cus; 
and even the afflicted Julia w'as obliged to 
silence her lamentations, to suppress her sighs, 
and to receive the assassin with smiles of joy 
and approbation. It was computed that, under 
the vague appellation of the friends of Geta, 
above twenty thousand persons of both sexes 
sufiered death. His guards and freedmen, the 
ministers of his serious business, and the com- 
panions of his looser hours, those who by his 
interest had been promoted to any commands in 
the army or provinces, with the long-connected 
chain of their dependants, w^ere included in the 
proscription, which endeavoured to reach every 
one who had maintained the smallest corres- 
pondence with Geta, who lamented his death, or 
who even mentioned his name. 26 Helvius Per- 

25 Herodian, 1. iv. p. 148. Dion, !. Ixxvii. p. 1289- 

24 Geta was placed among the gods. Sit ditm, dum non sit 

said his brother. Hist. August- p. 21. Some marks of Geta's conse- 
cration are still found upon med^Os- 

25 Dion, 1. Ixtvii. p. 1507. 

26 Dion, Ulsxvii. p.l290. Herodian, l.iv. p.I50. Dion {p. 1298.} 
says, that uie comic ^ts no longer durst employ the name of Geta in 
their plays, and that the estates of those who mentioned it in their 
testaments were corifiscated. 

27 Caraca^ahad assumed the names of several conquered nations; 
Fertinax observed, that the name of Geticvs (he had obtained some 
advantage c£ the Goths or Getae) would be apr(n)er addition to Par- 
thicus, Alemannicos, Sac, Hist, August, p. 89. 


tinax, sou to the prince of that name, lost his 
life by an unseasonable witticism.27 Jt 'vvas a 
sufficient crime of Thrasea Priscus to be de- 
scended from a family in which the love of 
liberty seemed an hereditary quaiity.28 The 
particular causes of calumny and suspicion were 
at length exhausted ; and when a senator was 
accused of being a secret enemy to the govern- 
ment, the emperor was satisfied with the general 
proof that he was a man of property and virtue. 
From this well-grounded principle he frequently 
drew the most bloody inferences. 

The execution of so many in- Deaihof 
nocent citizens was bewailed by the 
secret tears of their friends and families. The 
death of Papinian, the preetorian prasfect, was 
lamented as a public calamity. During the 
last seven years of Severus, he had exercised the 
most important offices of the state, and, by his 
salutary influence, guided the emperor’s steps in 
the paths of justice and moderation. In full 
assurance of his virtue and abilities, Severus, 
on his death-bed, had conjured him to watch 
over the prosperity and union of die Imperial 
family, 29 The honest labours of Papinian 
served only to inflame the hatred which Cara- 
calla had already conceived against his father’s 
minister. After the murder of Geta, the pre- 
fect was commanded to exert the powers of his 
skill and eloquence in a studied apology for that 
atrocious deed. The philosophic Seneca had 
condescended to compose a similar epistle to 
the senate, in the name of the son and assassin 
of Agrippina ; so Tliat it was easier to commit 
“ than to justify a parricide,” was the glorious 
reply of Papinian, si who did not hesitate be- 
tween the loss of life and that of honour. Such 
intrepid virtue, which had escaped pure and un- 
sullied from the intrigues of courts, the habits 
of business, and the arts of his profession, re- 
flects more lustre on the memory of Papinian, 
than all his great employments, his numerous 
writings, and the superior reputation as a lawyer, 
which he has preserved through every age of the 
Roman jurisprudence.S2 

It had hitherto been the peculiar ^ ^ ^ 

felicity of the Romans, and in the tenAei^SSSl 
worst of times their consolation, that empire, 
the virtue of the emperors was active, and their 
vice indolent. Augustus, Trajan, Hadrian, 
and Marcus, visited their extensive dominions 
in person, and their progress was marked by 
acts of wisdom and beneficence. The tyranny 
of Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, who resided 
almost constantly at Rome, or in the adjacent 
villas, was confined to the senatorial and eques- 
trian orders. 53 But Caracalla was the common 
enemy of mankind. He left the capital (and 
he never returned to it) about a ^ jj 
year after ffie murder of Geta. 

28 Dion. LlxxvU.p. 1291. He was probably descended from HeU 
Vidius Friscus, and 'IThrasea Pa&tus, those patriots, whose firm, but 
useless and unseasonable virtue, has been iimnoriaHsod by Tacitus. 

29 Xt is said Uiat Papinian was himself a relation of the eanpress 
Julia. 

30 Tacit- Atmal.xiv. 2. 

• Sl Hist. August, .p. 88. 

32 With vegtxd to Papinian, see Heineccius*s Historia Juris Ro* 
maid, 1. 550, &C. 

33 THberius and Domitian never moved fmin the neighbourhood of 
Rome. Nero made a short journey into Greece. Et laudatoruzn 
principom usus ex saquo quamvis procul agentibus* Ssevi proxlmjs 
tt^prauut."’ Tadt. His.t.iv.75. 
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The rest of his reign was spent in the several 1 
provinces of the empire, particularly those oi ] 
the East, and every province was by turns the i 
scene of liis rapine and cruelty. The senators, 
compelled by fear to attend his capncious 
motions, were obHged to provide daily enter- 
tainments at an immense expense, which he 
abandoned with contempt to his guards; and to 
erect, in every city, magnificent palaces and 
theatres, wh.ich he either disdained to visit, or 
ordered to be immediately thrown down. I he 
most wealtliy families were ruined by partial 
fines and confiscations, and the great body of 
his subjects oppressed by ingenious and ag- 
gravated taxes,34 In the midst of peace, ^nd 
upon the slightest provocation, he issued Ins 
commands, at Alexandria in Egypt, for a general 
massacre. From a secure post in tlie temple of 
Serapis, he viewed and directed the slaughter of 
many thousand citizens, as well as strangeis, 
without distinguishing either the number or the 
crime of the sufferers ; since, as he coolly in- 
formed the senate, all the Alexandrians, those 
who had perished, and those who had escaped, 
were alike guilty. 3^ 

. The wise instructions of Severus 
never made any lasting impression 
on tiie mind of his son, who, although not 
destitute of imagination and eloquence, was 
equally devoid of judgment and humanity.36 
One dangerous maxim, worthy of a tyrant, lyas 
I'emembered and abused by Caracalla, 1 o 
“ secure the affections of the army, and to 
« esteem the rest of his subjects as of little 
« moment.” 3? But the liberality of the father 
had been restrained by prudence, and his indul- 
gence to the troops w'as tempered by firmness 
and authority. The careless profusion of the 
son was the policy of one reign, and the in- 
evitable ruin both of the army and of the empire. 
The vigour of tlie soldiers, instead of being con- 
firmed by the severe discipline of camps, melted 
away in the luxury of cities. The excessive in- | 
crease of their pay and donatives 38 exhausted : 
the state to enrich the military order, whose 
modesty in peace, and service in war, is best 
secured by an honourable poverty. The de- 
meanour of Caracalla was haughty and full of 
pride ; but with the troops he forgot even the 
proper dignity of his rank, encouraged their 
insolent familiarity, and, neglecting the es- 
sential duties of a general, affected to imitate 
tlie dress and manners of a common soldier. 

It was imposible that such a cha- 
Sf racter, and such a conduct as that 

sth March. Caracalla, could inspire either 

love or esteem ; but as long as his vices were 
beneficial to the armies, he was secure from 
the danger of rebellion, A secret conspiracy, 
provoked by his own jealousy, was fatal to the 
tyrant. The praatorian praTecture was divided 

34 DUm, l.lsxvil. p.l294. 

35 Dion, I.lxxvii. p. 1307. Herodian, !. iv. p, 15S. The former 
represents it as a cruel massacre, the latter as a perfidious one too. 
It seems probable, that the Alexandrians had irritated Ore tjrantbj 
their railleries, and perhaps by their tumults. 

3fi Dion, Llxxvn. p.X296. 

37 Dion, l.lxxvi. p. 12S4. Mr. Wotton of Rome, p. 330.) 

suspects that this maxim was invented by GaracaHa himself, and attri> 
buted to his father. 

38 Dion (Llxxviii, p. 1.313.) infbms ns* tbat the extraordinary gifts 

of Caracalla to the army amounted aimually to seventy millions of 
drachnJMS (about two iniU mvi tliree' hntwed and fifty thousand 
pouiitL). There is snoaii-r In Dion, emteendng (he military 


between two ministers. The military depart- 
ment was entrusted to Adventus, an experienced 
rather than an able soldier ; and the civil affairs 
were transacted by Ojiilius Macriniis, who, by 
his dexterity in business, had raised himself, 
with a fair character, to that high office. But 
his favour varied with the caprice of the em- 
peror, and his life might depend on the slightest 
suspicion, or the most casual circumstance. 
Malice or fanaticism had suggested to an 
African, deeply skilled in the knowledge of 
futurity, a very dangerous prediction, that Ma- 
crinus and his son were destined to reign over 
the empire. The report was soon diffused 
through the province ; and when the man was 
sent in chains to Rome, he still asserted, in the 
presence of the prajfect of the city, the faith of 
his prophecy. That magistrate, who had^ re- 
ceived the most pressing instructions to infonn 
himself of the successors of Caracalla,^ imme- 
diately communicated the examination of the 
African to the Imperial court, wliicli at that time 
resided in Syria. But, notwithstanding the 
diligence of the public messengers, a friend of 
Macrinus found means to apprise him of tlie 
approaching danger. The emperor received the 
letters from Rome; and as he was then en- 
gaged in the conduct of a chariot race, he de- 
fiveredthem unopened to the pnetorian praffect, 
directing him to despatch the ordinary affairs, 
and to report the mure important business that 
might be contained in tiieni Macrinus read 
his*^ fate, and resolved to prevent it. He in- 
llamed the discontents of some inferior officers, 
and employed the hand of Martiaiis, a desperate 
soldier, who had been refused the rank of cen- 
turion. The devotion of Caracalla prompted 
him to make a pilgrimage from Edcssa to the 
celebrated temple of the Moon at Carrhai. He 
was attended by a body of cavalry ; but having 
stopped on the road for some necessary occasion, 
his guards preserved a respectful distance, and 
Martiaiis approaching his person under a pre- 
tence of duty, stabbed him with a dagger. 1 he 
bold assassin was instantly killed by a Scythian 
archer of the Imperial guard. ^ Sucli was the 
end of a monster wliose life disgraced human 
nature, and whose reign accused the patience of 
the Iloinans.33 The grateful soldiers forgot his 
vices, remembered only his partial liberality, 
and obliged the senate to prostitute their own 
dignity and that of religion by granting him 
a place among the gods. Whilst imitation of 
he was upon earth, Alexander 
the Great was the only hero whom this god 
deemed worthy his admiration. He assumed 
the name and ensigns of Alexander, formed a 
Macedonian phalanx of guards, persecuted the 
disciples of Aristotle, and displayed with a 
puerile enthusiasm the only sentiment by which 
he discovered any regard for virtue or glory. 

pav, infinitely curious, were it not obseurc, imperfert, 
com»i)\ The best sense s,eemstol>e, that the printornm Kuarfib rt- 
ceivett twelve hundred and fifty drachmaj (forty pounds) a year- 
(Dion, l.lxxvii. p. 1307.) Under the reign of Augustus, they wtre 
paid at the rate of two dvaohmse, or denarii, per day, 7<!<\a year. 
(Tacit. Annal. i. 17.) Doniitian, who increased the soldiers pay one 
fourth, must have raised the praetorians to fifa'O drachrmc. ((irotwyiu# 
Veteri, l.iii. C.2.) Those sucemive » 

ruined the empire, for, with the soldiers* pay, their numbei.', 
.increased, we have seext the praetorians .tloae increased Ironi ui,tniu 
'to 50,000 men. 

30 Dion, 1. Isxviii. p. 1312. Herodian, b iv, p. 1 08. 
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We can easily conceive, that after the battle of 
Narva, and the conquest of Poland, Charles the 
Twelfth (though he still wanted the more 
elegant accomplishments of the son of Philip) 
might boast of having rivalled his valour and 
magnanimity : but in no one action of his life did 
Caracaila express the faintest resemblance of the 
Macedonian hero, except in the murder of a great 
number of his own and of his father’s friends. ^*0 
. After the extinction of the house 
chancier of of Scverus, the Romaii world re- 
acriniij. three days without a master. 

The choice of the army for the autliority of a 
distant and feeble senate was little regarded) 
hung in anxious suspense ; as no candidate pre- 
sented himself whose distinguished birtli and 
merit could engage their attachment and unite 
their suilrages. The decisive weight of the 
prmtorian guards elevated the hopes of their 
praefectii, and these powerful ministers began to 
assert tlieir legal claim to fill the vacancy of the 
Imperial throne. Adventus, however, the senior 
pi'iefect, conscious of his age and infirmities, of 
his small reputation, and his smaller abilities, 
resigned the dangerous honour to the crafty 
ambition of his colleague Macrinus, whose well- 
dissembled grief removed all suspicion of his 
being accessary to his master’s death. The 
troops neither loved nor esteemed his character, 
'i’hey cast their eyes round in search of a com- 
petitor, and at last yielded with reluctance to 
his promises of unbounded liberality and indul- 
A.D. nr. gence. A short time after his ac- 
Marchii. cession, he conferred on his son 
Diadumenianiis, at the age of only ten years, 
the Imperial title and the popular name of An- 
toninus. The beautiful figure of the youth, 
assisted by an additional donative, for which 
the ceremony furnished a pretext, might attract, 
it was hoped, the favour of the army, and secure 
the doubtful tiirone of Macrinus. 

Discor.tent of The authority of the new’' so- 
the senate, yereign had been ratified by the 
cheerful submission of the senate and provinces. 
They exulted in their unexpected deliverance 
from a hated tyrant, and it seemed of little con- 
sequence to examine into the virtues of the suc- 
cessor of Caracaila. But as soon as the first 
transports of joy and surprise had subsided, 
they began to scrutinise the merits of Macrinus 
with a critical severity, and to arraign the hasty 
choice of the army. It had hitherto been con- 
sidered as a fundamental maxim of the consti- 
tution, that tiie emperor must be always chosen 
in the senate, and the sovereign power, no longer 
exercised by the whole body, was always dele- 
gated to one of its members. But 'Macrinus 
was not a senator. q^ie sudden elevation of 
the praitoriaii prEefects betrayed the meanness 

40 The fondness of Caracaila for the name and ensigns of Alexander, 
iSbtill preserved on the medals of that emteror. Spanhdm, de 
Usu* N umismatum, Dissertat. a;!!, llerudian (l.iv. p. 1S4.) had seen 
very ridiculous pictures, in whii h a figure was drawn, with one side of 
the face like Alexander, and the other like Caracaila. 

41 Herodian, l.iv. p 16;1. Hi".t. August, p. 91. 

4a I>ion,l Ixxxviii. p. IS.W. Klagabatus reproached hi? predecessor 
with dai'ing to seat himself on the thione; though, as, pra-torian prse- 
fect, he could not have been admitted into the senate after the voice of 
the cryer had cleared the house. The personal favour of Plautianus 
and Keanus had broke through the established vtile. They rose, in- 
deed, n-oin the equestrian ortler ; but they preiierved the }jrEeit;cture 
witli the rank of senator, and even with the con-iulship. 

43 Hewasaaativeof Carsarea, inKutnidi't, and began his fortune 
by serving in Use household of Plautian, from whose ruin he narrowly 


of their origin ; and the equestrian order w'as 
still in possession of that great oiRce, which 
commanded with arbitrary sway the lives and 
fortunes of the senate. A murmur of indigna- 
tion was heard,, that a man vhose obscure 'is 
extraction had never been illustrated by any 
signal service, should dare to inve.st bimseff 
with the x>urple, instead of bestowing it on some 
distinguished senator, equal in birth and dignity 
to the splendour of the Imperial station. As 
soon as the character of Macrinus vas surveyed 
by the sharp eye of discontent, some vices, and 
many defects, were easily discovered. The choice 
of his ministers was in many instances justly 
censured, and the dissatisfied people, witii their 
usual candour, accused at once his indolent 
tameness and his excessive severity.^’ 

His rash ambition had climbed a . 
height where it was difficult to stand the army, 
with firmness, and impossible to fall without 
instant destruction. Trained in tlie arts of 
courts and the forms of civil business, he trem- 
bled in the j>resence of the fierce and undis- 
ciplined multitude, over whom he had assumed, 
the command ; his military talents were despised 
and his x3ersonal courage susjoected ; a w'hisper 
that circulated in the camp, disclosed the fatal 
secret of the conspiracy against the late emperor, 
aggravated the guilt of murder by the baseness 
of hypocrisy, and heightened contempt by de.* 
testation, lu alienate the soldiers, and to pro- 
voke inevitable ruin, the character of a reformer 
was only -wanting : and such was the peculiar 
hardship of his fate, that Macrinus was com- 
pelled to exercise that invidious office. The 
prodigality of Caracaila had left behind it a long 
train of ruin and disorder ; and if that worthless 
tyrant had been capable of reflecting on the sure 
consequences of his own conduct, he would 
perhai3S have enjoyed the dark prospect of tlie 
distress and calamities which he bequeathed to 
his successors. 

In the management of this neces- Macrinus at- 
sary reformation, Macrinus pro- 
ceeded with a cautious prudence 
which would have restored health and vigour to 
the Roman army, in an easy and almost imper- 
cejitible manner. To the soldiers already en- 
gaged in the service, he was constrained to leave 
die dangerous privileges and extravagant pay 
given by Caracaila; but the new recruits w-ere 
received on the more moderate though liberal 
establishment of Severus, and gradually formed 
to modesty and obedience. One fatal error 
destro/ed the salutary efiects of this judicious 
plan. The numerous army, assembled in the 
East by the late emperor, instead of being im- 
mediately disjrersed by Macrinus through the 
several provinces, was sufiered to remain united 

escaped. His enemies asserted, that he was horn a slave, and had 
exercised, amona other infainous professions, that of f^ladiator. T he 
fashion of as^^thing the birth ami condition of an adversary, seems 
to have tasted from the time of the Ureek carators, to the learnt- d gram- 
marians oi the last age. . . , , 

44 Both J)ion and Herodian speak of the virtues and yjces ot Mac- 
rinns "Witli candour and, impartialit . ; but the author of his life, in tlie 
Avgustait history, seems to have IrnplicUlj copied some of the jenm 
’writers employed by Elagabalus, to blacken the memory of his 
predecessor. „ , , , - 

46 l>ion, Ixxxiii. p. 13.36. The < ense of the a'uthor is as dear as the 
’riRfintlon of the emperor ; but Mr. Wotton has mistaken both, by 
utxd«;rjitand]n^ ihe distinctionn not. of votoraxi'^ and xocxuits^ but ot oid 
and new legions. History of Konie, p. .T17. 
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iu Syria, during the winter that followed his 
elevation. In the luxurious idleness of their 
quarters,- the troops viewed their strength and 
numbers, communicated their complaints, and 
revolved in their minds the advantages of an- 
other revolution. The veterans, instead of being 
flattered by the advantageous distinction, were 
alarmed by the first steps of the emperor, which 
they considered as the presage of his future in- 
tentions. The recruits, with sullen reluctance, 
entered on a service, whose labours were in- 
creased while its rewards were diminished by a 
covetous and unwarlike sovereign. The mur- 
murs of the army swelled with impunity into 
seditious clamours ; and the partial mutinies 
betrayed a spirit of discontent and disaffection, 
that waited only for the slightest occasion to 
break out on every side into a general rebellion. 
To minds thus disposed, the occasion soon pre- 
sented itself. 

Heath of the em- The emptess JuHa had experi- 
Sii! preten?“' cnced all the vicissitudes of fortune. 
Siajtalusf' Fi^om an humble station she had 
ca first’ hean raised to greatness, only to 
^xntoninus. taste tlic supenor bitterness or an 
exalted rank. She was doomed to weep over 
the death of one of her sons, and over the life of 
the other. Tlie cruel fate of Caracalia, though 
her good sense must have long taught her to 
expect it, awakened the feelings of a mother and 
of ‘an empress. Notwithstanding the respectful 
civility expressed by the usurper towards the 
widow' of Severn s, she descended with a painful 
struggle into the condition of a subject, and 
soon withdrew herself, by a voluntary death, 
from the anxious and humiliating dupundence.-^s 
Julia Mses<a, her sister, was ordered to leave the 
court and Antioch. She retired to Emesa with 
an immense fortune, the fruit of twenty yeai's 
favour, accompanied by her two daughters, So- 
semias and Mama^a, each of whom was a widow', 
and each had an only son. Bassianus, for that 
was the name of the son of Sommias, was con- 
secrated to tiie honourable ministry of high 
priest of the Sun; and this holy vocation, em- 
braced either from prudence or superstition, 
contributed to raise the Syrian youth to the 
empire of Rome. A numerous body of troops 
was stationed at Emesa; and, as the severe 
discipline of Macrinus had constrained them to 
pass the winter encamped, they were eager to 
revenge the cruelty of such unaccustomed hard- 
ships. The soldiers, who resorted in crowds to 
the temple of the Sun, beheld with veneration and 
delight the elegant dress and figure of the young 
pontiff : they recognised, or they thought that 
they recognised, the features of Caracalia, w'hose 
memory they now adored. The artful Massa 
saw and cherished their rising partiality, and 
readily sacrificing her daughter’s reputation to 
the fortune of her grandson, she insinuated that 
Bassianus was the natural son of their murdered 

46 Dion, l.ljcxvUi. t>. 1330. The abridcnn^enit of XiphiUn, though 
less parttciiSar, is in this place clearer than the original, 

47 According ti> LampricUus (Hist. August. S, 135.}, AIea;aTider 
Severus limi twenty-nine years, three months, and seven days. As he 
•was killed March 19. * 2 ^ 0 , he was bom December lH. W&. and was 
consequently about this time thirteen years old, as his elder oou.saa 
might be aJfKtut seventeen. This computation suits much better the 

■ history of the young princes than that of Ilerodian (U v. p. 181 .), who 
represents them as three year* younger j whilst, by an opposite error of 


sovereign. Tie sums distributed by her emis- 
saries with a lavish hand, silenced every objec- 
tion, and the profusion sufficiently proved the 
affinity, or at least the resemblance, of Bassi- 
anus -with the great original. The young An- 
toninus (for he had assumed and polluted that 
respectable name) ivas declared em- a.d. 21s. 
peror by the troops of Emesa, as- 
serted his hereditary right, and called aloud on 
the armies to follow the standard of a young and 
liberal prince, who had taken up arms to revenge 
his father’s death and the oppression of the 
militaiy order.-^7 

Whilst a conspiracy of wornen 
and eunuchs was concerted with death of Ma- 
prudence, and conducted with rapid 
vigour, Macrinus, who, by a decisive motion, 
might have crushed bis infant enemy, floated 
between the opposite extremes of terror and 
security, which alike fixed him inactive at An- 
tioch. A spirit of rebellion diffused itself through 
all the camps and garrisons of Syria, successive 
detachments murdered their officers, *^8 and joined 
the party of the rebels; and the tardy restitu- 
tion of military pay and privileges was imputed 
to the acknowledged weakness of Macrinus. 
At length he marched out of Antioch, to meet 
the increasing and zealous army of A.D.218. 
the young pretender. His own ^thjime. 
troops seemed to take the field with faintness 
and reluctance ; but, in the heat of the battle,^-) 
the praetorian guards, almost by an involuntary 
impulse, asserted the superiority of their valour 
and discipline. The rebel ranks were broken ; 
when the mother and grandmother of the Syrian 
prince, who, according to their eastern custom, 
had attended the army, threw themselves from 
their covered chariots, and, by exciting the com- 
passion of die soldiers, endeavoured to animate 
their drooping courage. Antoninus himself, 
who, in the rest of his life, never acted like a 
man, in this important crisis of his fate approved 
himself a hero, mounted his horse, and, at the 
head of his rallied troops, charged sword in hand 
among the thickest of the enemy; whilst the 
eunuch Gannys, whose occupations had been 
confined to female cares and the soft luxury of 
Asia, displayed the talents of an able and ex- 
perienced general. The battle still raged with 
doubtful violence, and Macrinus might have 
obtained the victory, had he not betrayed his 
own cause by a shameful and precipitate flight. 
His cowardice served only to protract his life a 
few days, and to stamp deserved ignominy on 
his misfortunes. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that his son Diadumenianus was involved in the 
same fate. As soon as the stubborn prmtorians 
could be convinced that they fought for a prince 
who had basely deserted them, they surrendered 
to the conqueror ; the contending parties of the 
Roman army, mingling tears of joy and tender- 
ness, united under the banners of the imagined 

chronology, he lertfithcns the reign of Elageb-ilus two years beyond its 
real deration. For the particulars of tire conspiracy, see Dion, 1. Ixxvili. 
p. 1339. Herotllan, 1. v. p. 184. 

48 By a most dangerous proclamation of the pretended Antoninus, 
every soldier who brought in his otficer’s head became entitled to hia 
private estate, as well as to his military commission. 

49 Dion, 1. Ixxviii. p. 1315, Herodian, i* v, p, I8(i. The battle was 
fotight near the village of IminsB, about two-and-twenty milea from 
Antioch. 
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son of Caracalla, and the East acknowledged 
with pleasure the first emperor of Asiatic ex- 
traction. 

Eiagabaius writes The letters of Macrfous had con- 
to the senate, descended to inform the senate of 
the slight disturbance occasioned by an impostor 
in Syria, and a decree immediately passed, de- 
claring the rebel and his family public enemies ; 
with a promise of pardon, however, to such of 
his deluded adherents as should merit it by an 
immediate return to their duty. During the 
twenty days that elapsed from the declaration to 
the victory of Antoninus (for in short an 
interval was the fate of the R-oman world de- 
cided), the capital and the provinces, more espe- 
cially those of the East, were distracted with 
hopes and fears, agitated with tumult, and stained 
with a useless efiusion of civil blood, since who- 
soever of the rivals prevailed in Syria must reign 
over the empire. The specious letters in which 
the young conqueror announced his victory to 
the obedient senate, were filled with professions 
of virtue and moderation ; the shining examples 
of Marcus and Augustus, he should ever consi- 
der as the great rule of his administration ; and 
he affected to dwell with pride on the striking 
resemblance of his own age and fortunes with 
those of Augustus, who in the earliest youth had 
revenged by a successful war the murder of his 
father. By adopting the style of Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus, son of Antoninus and grandson 
of Severus, he tacitly asserted his hereditary 
claim to the empire ; but, by assuming the tri- 
bunitian and proconsular powers before they had 
been conferred on him by a decree of the senate, 
he ofiended the delicacy of Roman prejudice. 
This new and injudicious violation of the con- 
stitution was probably dictated either by the 
ignorance of his Syrian courtiers, or the fierce 
disdain of his military followers. *‘*0 
Picture of attention of the new em- 

Jiayabaius. peror was diverted by the most tri- 
fling amusements, he wasted many 
months in his luxurious progress from Syria to 
Italy, passed at Nicomedia his first winter after 
his victory, and deferred till the ensuing summer 
his triumphal entry into the capital. A faithful 
picture, however, which preceded his andval, 
and was placed by his immediate order over the 
altar of Victory in the senate-house, conveyed to 
the Romans tlie just but unworthy resemblance 
of his person and manners. He was dmvt’-ii in 
his sacerdotal robes of silk and gold, after foe 
loose flowing fashion of foe Medes and Pheeni- 
cians ; his head was covered with a lofty tiara, 
his numerous collars and bracelets W’-ere adorned 
with gems of an inestimable value. His eye- 
browns were tinged with black, and his cheeks 
painted w’ith an artificial red and white. The 
grave senators confessed with a sigh, that, after 
having long experienced the stern tyranny of 
their own countrymen, Rome was at length 
humbled beneath the efieminate luxury of Ori- 
ental despotism. 

SOBion, Llxxix. p. 1S55. 

51 Dim), 1. Isxix. p. 1363. Hendian. I v. p. 1S9. 

52 ITriis name is derived bv the learntd from two Syriac words. 
Hla, a God, and Oalfc/i to form," the forming, or plastic God, a proi>er, 
and oven happy epithet for the Sun. Wotton’s liwtory of Ronre, 
p. 37H. 

55 ilerodian, 1. v. p. ISO. 


The Sun was worshipped at 
Emesa, under the name of Elaga- sapeistition. 
balusj^s and under foe form of a black conical 
stone, which, as it was universally believed, had 
fallen from heaven on that sacred place. To 
this protecting deity, Antoninus, not without 
some reason, ascribed his elevation to the forone. 
The display of superstitious gratitude was the 
only serious business of his reign. The triumph 
of the god of Emesa Over all the religions of 
the earth, was the great object of his zeal and 
vanity: and the appellation of Elagabalus (for 
he presumed as pontiff and favourite to adopt 
that sacred name) was dearer to him than all the 
titles of Imperial greatness. In a solemn pro- 
cession through the streets of Rome, the way 
was strew’ed with gold dust ; foe black stone, 
set in precious gems, was placed on a chariot 
drawn by six milk-white horses richly capari- 
soned. The pious emperor held the reins, and, 
supported by his ministers, moved slowdy back- 
wards, that he might perpetually enjoy the feli- 
city of the divine presence. In a magnificent 
temple raised on the Palatine Mount, the sacri- 
fices of the god Elagabalus were celebrated 
with every circumstance of cost and solemnity. 
The richest wines, the most extraordinary vic- 
tims, p,nd the rarest aromatics, were profusely 
consumed on his altar. Around foe altar a 
chorus of Syrian damsels performed tlieir lasci- 
vious dances to the sound of barbarian music, 
whilst the gravest personages of the state and 
army, clothed in long Phoenician tunics, offi- 
ciated in the meanest functions, with afiected 
zeal and secret indignation. •'’3 

To this temple, as to the common centre of 
religious w'orship, the Imperial fanatic attempted 
to remove the Ancilia, the Palladium, and all 
the sacred pledges of the faith of Numa, A 
crowd of inferior deities attended in various sta- 
tions the majesty of the god of Emesa ; but his 
court was still imperfect, till a female of distin- 
guished rank was admitted to his bed. Pallas 
had been first chosen for his consort ; but as it 
was dreaded lest her warlike terrors might affright 
the soft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the Moon, 
adored by the Africans under the name of As- 
tarte, was deemed a more suitable companion 
for the Sun, Her image, with the rich ofierings 
of her temple as a marriage portion, was trans- 
ported with solemn pomp from Carthage to 
Rome, and the day of these mystic nuptials was 
a general festival in the capital and throughout 
the empire. 

A rational voluptuary adheres Hfe profligate 
with invariable respect to foe tern- anti etfeminate 
perate dictates of nature, and im- 
])roves the gratifications of sense by social inter- 
course, endearing connections, and the soft 
colouring of taste and foe imagination. But 
Elagabalus (I speak of the emperor of that 
name), corrupted by bis youth, his country, and 
his fortune, abandoned himself to the grossest 
pleasures with ungoverned fury, and soon found 

64 He broke into the sanctum of Vesta, and earned away a statue 
which he supposed to be the Patladmin ; but the vestaU boasted, that, 
by a pious fraud, they had irt^osed a counterfeit image on the profane 

rierodian, 1. V. p. 193. The subjerts of 
the empire were obliged to make libiral presents to the new-maiTkd 
cor.ple; and whatever they had promised duiing the life of £lagal>al«s, 
was carciuUy exacted under tire administration oi' Slamaao. 
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disgust and satiety in the midst of his enjoy- 
ments. The inflammatory powers of art were 
summoned to his aid . tlie confused multitude 
of MOinen, of wines, and of dishes, and the 
studied variety of attitudes and sauces, served 
to revive his languid appetites. New terms 
and new inventions in these sciences, the only 
ones cultivated and patronised by the monarch, '’6 
signalised his reign, and transmitted his infamy 
to succeeding times. A capricious prodigality 
supplied the want of taste and elegance; and 
whilst Elagabalus lavished away the treasures 
of his people in the wildest extravagance, his 
own voice and that of his flatterers applauded 
a spirit and magnificence unknown to the teme- 
ness of his predecessors. To confound the 
order of seasons and climates, ^>7 to sport with 
the passions and prejudices of his subjects, and 
to subvert every law of nature and decency, 
were in the number of his most delicious amuse- 
ments, A long train of concubines, and a rapid 
succession of wives, among whom was a vestal 
virgin, ravished by force from her sacred asy- 
lum, were insufficient to satisfy the impotence 
of his passions. The master of the Roman 
world affected to copy the dress and manners of 
tiie female sex, preferred the distaff to the scep- 
tre, and dishonoured the principal dignities of 
the empire bv distributing them among his 
numerous lovers; one of whom was publicly 
invested with the title and authority of the 
emperor’s, or, as he more properly styled him- 
self, of the empress’s husband. 5’^ 

Contempt of de- It may secm probable, the vices 
thrguL^^^ the follies of Elagabalus have been 
Homan t>,rant3, adonied by fancy, and blackened by 
prejudice- So Yet confining ourselves to the 
public scenes displayed before the Roman people, 
and attested by grave and contemporary his- 
torians, their inexpressible infamy surpasses that 
of any other age or country. The licence of an 
eastern monarch is secluded from the eye of 
curiosity by the inaccessible walls of his seraglio. 
The sentiments of honour and gallantry have 
introduced a refinement of pleasure, a regard for 
decency, and a respect for the public opinion, 
into the modern courts of Europe ; but the cor- 
rupt and opulent nobles of Rome gratified every 
vice that could bo collected from the mighty con- 
flux of nations and manners. Secure of impunity, 
careless of censure, they lived witfaoid restraint 
in the patient and humble society of their slaves 
and parasites. The emperor, in his turn, viewing 
every rank of his subjects with the same con- 
temptuous indifference, asserted without control 
his sovereign privilege of lust and luxmy. 
Discontents of *^^6 most worthlcss of mankind 

the array. are uot afraid to condemn in others 
the same disorders which they allow in them- 
selves ; and can readily discover some nice dif- 
ference of age, character, or station? to justify 

56 The invention of a new sauce was liberally rewarded ; but If 
it was not reii>.hed, the inventor was confined to eat of nothing else> 
tdl he bad disco vexed another more ageeable to the Imveriat palate. 
Hist. Augvist. p. ill. 

57 He nfiver would eat sea-fish except at a great distance from the 
sea; he tlien would distribute vast quantities ot sbi* rarest sorts, brought 
at an immense expense, to tlie peasants of the inland country. Hiat. 
August, p. U»9. 

5S Dion, 1. MX. p. 1568, ITerodian, v. p. 132. 

59 Hierodes eninyod that hoxtourj but he would have been sup- 
planted by one Zottcus, had he not eoutriveti, by a potion, to enemie 
tlie powers of his rival, who being found bn, trial unequal to his repq- 


the partial distinction. The licentious soldiers, 
who had raised to the throne the dissolute son of 
Caracalla, blushed at their ignominious choice, 
and turned with disgust from that monster, to 
contemplate with pleasure the opening virtues of 
his cousin Alexander the son of Mamma. The 
crafty Mmsa, sensible that her grandson Ela- 
gabaius must inevitably destroy himself by his 
own vices, had provided another and surer sup- 
port of her family. Embracing a favourable 
moment of fondness and devotion, she had per- 
suaded the young emperor to adopt Alexander sc- 
Alexander, and to invest him with 
the title of Caesar, that his own di- A.D.m. 
vine occupations might be no longer interrupted 
by the care of the earth. In the second rank 
that amiable prince soon acquired the affections 
of the public, and excited the tyrant’s jealousy, 
who resolved to terminate the dangerous com- 
petition, either by corrupting the manners, or by 
taking away the life of his rival. His arts proved 
unsuccessful ; his vain designs 'W’'ere constantly 
discovered by his own loquacious folly, and dis- 
appointed by those virtuous and faithful servants 
whom the prudence of Mamasa had placed about 
the person of her son. In a hasty sally of pas- 
sion, Elagabalus resolved to execute by force 
what he had been unable to compass by fraud, 
and by a despotic sentence degraded his cousin 
from the rank and honours of Csesar. The 
message was received in the senate with silence, 
and in the camp with fury. The prmtorian 
guards swore to protect Alexander, and to re- 
venge 4he dishonoured majesty of the throne. 
The tears and promises of the trembling Ela- 
gabalus, who only begged them to spare his life, 
and to leave him in the possession of his beloved 
Hierocles, diverted their just indignation ; and 
tliey contented themselves with empowering their 
prefects to watch over the safety of Alexander, 
and the conduct of the emperor, si 

It was impossible tliat such a re- Seditionoftho 
conciliation should last, or that even of Eia- 

the mean soul of Elagabalus could 
hold an empire on such humiliating March lo. 
terms of dependence. He soon attempted, by a 
dangerous experiment, to try the temper of the 
soldiers. The report of the death of Alexander, 
and the natural suspicion that he had been mur- 
dered, inflamed their passions into fury, and rhe 
tempest of the camp could only be appeased by 
the presence and authority of the popular youth. 
Provoked at this new' instance of their affection 
for his cousin, and their contempt for his per- 
son, the emperor ventured to punish some of the 
leaders of the mutiny. His unseasonable severity 
proved instantly fatal to his minions, his mother, 
and himself. Elagabalus w'as massacred by the in- 
dignant prsetorians, his mutilated corjjse dragged 
through the streets of the city, and thrown into 
the Tiber. His memory was branded with eter- 

tntion, was tlriven with SKnoniiny from the Ttalaco. Dion, I. Ix'cix. 
1>. 1,56.5, 1.564. A dancer was raaJie prtcfect of the citv. a charioteer 
prtefect. of the watch, a harher pnefect of the TirovisiunsI These three 
ministers, with many inferior oflicers, were ail recommended tniormi- 
iate memlimrum. Hist. Angii't. p. ll»5. 

63 Kven the credulous compiler of his life, in the Augustan History, 
{p. 111.) iii inclined to suspect that his vices may have been exagger- 
ated. 

61 Dion, 1. Ixxix. p. 1365. Tferodian, 1. r. p. 105—201. Hist. 
August, p. 105, The last of the three historians seems to have followed 
the best authors in his account of the revolution. 
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iiai infamy by tbe senate j the justice of whose 
decree has been ratified by posterity. 62 

Accession of Elagabalus, his 

Alexander Se- cousiu Alexander was raised to the 
throne by the praetorian guards. His 
relation to the family of Severus, whose name he 
assumed, w^as the same as that of his predecessor ; 
his virtue and his danger had already endeared 
him to the Romans, and the eager liberality of 
the senate conferred upon him, in one day, the 
various titles and powers of the Imperial dig- 
nity.63 But as Alexander was a modest and 
dutiful youth, of only seventeen years of age, 
the reins of government were in the hands of two 
w omen, of Ms mother Mamsea, and of Msesa, 
his grandmother. After the death of the latter, 
who survived but a short time the elevation of 
Alexander, Mamma remained tlie sole regent of 
her son and of the empire. 

p<.«erofius country, the 

mother Wa- wiser, or at least the stronger, of the 
two sexes, has usuirped the powers 
of the state, and confined the other to the cares 
and pleasures of domestic life. In hereditary 
monarchies, however, and especially in those of 
modem Europe, the gallant spirit of chivalry, 
and tile law of succession, have accustomed us 
to allow a singular exception ; and a w’oman is 
often acknow^ledged the absolute sovereign of a 
great kingdom, in which she would be deemed 
incapable of exercising the smallest employ- 
ment, civil or military. But as the Homan em- 
perors were still considered as the generals and 
magistrates of the republic, their wives and mo- 
thers, although distinguished by the name of 
Augusta, were never associated to their personal 
honours; and a female reign would have ap- 
peared an inexpiable prodigy in the eyes of those 
primitive Romans, who married without love, or 
loved without delicacy and respect, The 
haughty Agrippina aspired, indeed, to share the 
honours of the empire, which she had conferred 
on her son ; but her mad ambition, detested by 
every citizen who felt for the dignity of Rome, 
was disappointed by the artful firmness of Se- 
neca and Burrlms.63 The good sense, or the 
indiirerencc, of succeeding princes, restrained 
them from offending the prejudices of their sub- 
jects ; and it was reserved for the profligate Ela- 
gabalus, to discharge the acts of the senate, with 
the name of his mother Soaemias, wdio was placed 
by the side of the consuls, and subscribed, as a 
regular member, the decrees of the legislative 
assembly. Her more prudent sister, Maina?a, 
declined the useless and odious prerogative, and 
a solemn law' %vas enacted, excluding women for 
ever from the senate, and devoting to the infernal 

62 The Eera of the tleathof Elajtahalus, and of the accessinn of Alex- 
ander, has emplovtd the leamit'f' and ingenuity of Pagi, Tilletnont. 
V r.hecchi,\'ignoIj, and Ttirre bishop of Adria. I’he question is mf>-t 
assuredh intricate; but 1 still adlicre to the authority of llion; the 
truth of v.hose calculations is untleniable, and the puritv of .whose 
text is 'ustilied by the agrcemait of Xiphilin, Zonaras, and Cedrenus. 
l''iagalja!us reigned three years, nine months, anti fottr day.s, from hte 
victory over lUacrinus, and vas killtd Match 10. 222. But what 
shall wert^ly to the medals, undoubtedly genuine, which reckon the 
fifth year of his tribuniiian power r* We shall reply, with the learned 
VaLsecchi, that the usurjjation of Macrinus was anhiliilated, and that 
the son of CaracaDa dated his reign from bis father’s death. After re- 
solving thin OTcat difficulty, the smaller knots of this question may be 
easily untied, or cut asunder. 

63 Hist. A ngusb p. 1 H. By this unusual precipitation, the senate 
meant to confound the hopes of pretenders, and xjrevent tl-e factions of 
die armies, 


gods, the head of the wrou‘h by whom this sanc- 
tion should be violated.66 The substance, not 
the pageantry, of pow’er was the object of Ma- 
mata’s manly ambition. She maintained an 
absolute and lasting empire over the mind of her 
son, and in his atfectlon the mother could not 
brook a nval. Alexander, with her eonsent, 
married the daughter of a patrician ; but his 
respect for his father-in- hnv, and love for the 
empress, were inconsistent with the tenderness 
or interest of Mamaea. The patrician w as exe- 
cuted on the ready accusation of treason, and the 
wife of Alexander driven with ignominy from 
the palace, and banished into Africa. 67 

Notwithstanding this act of jea- 
lous cruelty, as well as some in- derate adud- 
stances oi avarice, with which 
Mama?a is charged ; the general tenoiir of her 
administration w^as equally for the benefit of her 
son and of the empire. With the approbation 
of the senate, she chose sixteen of tlie wisest and 
most virtuous senators, as a perpetual council of 
slate, before whom every public business of mo- 
ment w-as debated and determined. The cele- 
brated Ulpiaii, equally distinguished by his 
knowledge of, and his respect for, the laws of 
Rome, w'as at their head ; and the prudent firm- 
ness of this aristocracy restored order and autho- 
rity to the government. As soon as they had 
purged the city from foreign superstition and 
luxury, the remains of the capiicious tyranny of 
Elagabalus, they applied themselves to remove 
his worthless creatures from every depaiTment of 
public administration, and to supply their places 
with men of virtue and ability. Learning, and 
the love of justice, became the only recom- 
mendations for civil offices. Valour, axid the 
love of discipline, the only qualifications for 

military employments. 68 

But the most important care of Ed„^,ation and 
Mamsea and her wise counsellors, wtuous wyiper 
was to form tbe character of the 
young emperor, on whose personal qualities the 
happiness or misery of the Roman world must 
ultimately depend. The fortunate soil assisted, 
and even prevented, the hand of cultivation. 
An excellent understanding soon convinced 
Alexander of the advantages of virtue, the plea- 
sure of know’leuge, and the necessity of labour. 
A natural mildness and moderation of temper 
preserved him from the assaults of passion, and 
the allurements of vice. His unalterable regard 
for his mother, and his esteem for the wise Ui- 
pian, guarded liis unexperienced youth from the 
poison of flattery. 

Hie simple nal of his ordinary journal of Ws 
ocupations exhibits a pleasing pic- 

fil Metdius Numifiims, the censor, acfcnowledjTed to the Romm 
people, in a public oration, that had kind Nature allowed us to exist 
without the help of womeij, we should be delivered from a vg- y trouble- 
some companion ; and he could recommend matrimetny, tmly as the 
sacrifite of private pleasure to public duty. Aulus Gellius, L 6. 

65 Tacit. Anna!, juii. 5. 

66 Hist. August, p. 102. 107. 

67 Uion, 1. 1J.XX. p. 1569. Herodian, Uvi. p. 206. Hwt. August. 

131. Herodian repres'^nts the imiririan as innocent. The Au- 

gustaai History, on the authority of Dexippus, condemn:, him, as guilty 
of a conspiracy against the life of Alexander. It is impossible to pro- 
nounce mween them; but Hion is an irreproachable witum of the 
and cruelty of Maiiuca toward the youn/' euipress, whose 
Wrd fate Alexander lamented, hut durst not oppose. 

68 Her^^ian, !. vi. p. 203. Hist. August, p. 119. The latter insi- 
nuates, that when any law was to lie pas^t d , the coum il was assisted by a 
number rf able lawyers and txpcntnct.-d :euato)is, whose opinions were 
separately gxvw»,au'd taken down in writing. 
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ture of an accomplished emperor, 69 and with 
some allowance for the difference of manners, 
might well deserve the imitation of modern 
princes. Alexander rose early 5 the first mo- 
ments of the day were consecrated to private 
devotion, and his domestic chapel was filled with 
the images of those heroes, who, by improving 
or reforming human life, had deserved the grate- 
ful reverence of posterity. But, as he deemed 
the service of mankind the most acceptable 
worship of the gods, tlie greatest part of his 
morning hours was employed in his council, 
where he discussed public affairs, and deter- 
mined private causes, with a patience and dis- 
cretion above his years. The dryness of business 
was relieved by the charms of literature j and a 
portion of time was always set apart for his 
favourite studies of poetry, history, and philo- 
sophy, The works of Virgil and Horace, the 
republics of Plato and Cicero, formed his taste, 
enlarged his understanding, and gave him the 
noblest ideas of man and government. The 
exercises of the body succeeded to those of tiie 
mind ; and Alexander, who was tall, active, and 
j’obust, surpassed most of his equals in the gym- 
nastic arts. Refreshed by the use of the bath 
and a slight dinner, he resumed, with new 
vigour, the business of the day; and, till the 
hour of supper, the principal meal of the Ro- 
mans, he was attended by his secretaries, with 
whom he read and ans veered the multitudes of 
letters, memorials, and petitions, that must have 
been addressed to the master of the greatest part 
of the world. His table was served witii tlie 
most frugal simplicity ; and whenever he was at 
liberty to consult his own inclination, tlie com- 
pany consisted of a few select friends, men ot 
learning and virtue, amongst whom Ulpian was 
constantly invited. Their conversation was tami- 
liar and instructive ; and the pauses were occa- 
sionally enlivened by the recital of some pleasing 
composition, which supplied the place of the 
dancers, comedians, and even gladiators, so fre- 
quently summoned to the tables of the rich and 
luxurious Romans. 70 The dress of Alexander 
was plain and modest, his demeanour courteous 
and affable : at the proper hours his palace was 
open to all hi^ subjects, but tlie voice of a crier 
was heard, as ‘in the Eleusinian mysteries, pro- 
nouncing the same salutary admonition Let 
none enter those holy walls, unless he is con- 
scious of a pure and innocent mind.” 7i 
General hanpi- Such an Uniform tenour of h'fe, 
ness of the ko- left not a moment for vice or 

A.JD. 222-235. foUy, IS a better proof of the wis- 
dom and justice of Alexander’s government, 
than all the trifling details preserved in the com- 
pilation of Lampridius. Since the accession of 
Commodus, the Roman world had experienced, 
during a term of forty years, the successive and 
various vices of four tyrants. From the death 
of Elagabalus, it enjoyed* an auspicious calm 
of thirteen years. The provinces, relieved from 
the oppressive taxes invented by Caracalla and 

69 See hh Ufa in the Augustan History. The tmdistingiiishiiig com- 
piler has burieiJ these interesting anecdotes landfflf a, load of trivial and 
unmeaning circtim&tances. 

70 See the t3th Satire of Juvenjd. 

71 Hist. August, p, 119. 

72 See in the Hist. August, p. 116, 117, the whole contest hetweesn 
Alexander and the senate, extracted from the journals of that assem- 
bly. It happened on the sixth of March, probably of the year 223, 


his pretended son, flourished in peace and pros- 
perity, under the administration of magistrates, 
who were convinced by experience, that to de- 
serve the love of the subjects, was their best and 
only method of obtaining the favour of their 
sovereign. While some gentle restraints were 
imposed on the innocent luxury of the Roman 
people, the price of provisions, and the interest 
of money, were reduced by the paternal care of 
Alexander, whose prudent liberality, without 
distressing the industrious, supplied the wants 
and amusements of the populace. The dignity, 
the freedom, the authority of the senate was 
restored ; and every virtuous senator might ap- 
proach the person of the emperor, without a fear, 
and without a blush. 

The name of Antoninus, en- 
nobled by the virtues or Fius and fuses ti-.e naiue 
Marcus, had been communicated ° ^ 
by adoption to the dissolute Verus, and by de- 
scent to the cruel Commodus. It became the 
honourable appellation of the sons of Severus, 
was bestowed on young Diadumenian^is, and at 
length prostituted to the infamy of the high 
priest of Emesa. Alexander, though pressed 
by the studied, and, perhaps, sincere importunity 
of the senate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre 
of a name ; whilst in his -whole conduct he 
laboured to restore the glories and felicity of the 
age of the genuine Antonines.72 

In the civil administration of He attempte to 
Alexander, wisdom was enforced by 
power, and the people, sensible of the public 
felicity, repaid their benefactor with their love 
and gratitude. There still remained a greater, 
a more necessary, but a more difficult enterprise ; 
the reformation of the military order, whose 
interest and temper, confirmed by long impunity, 
rendered them impatient of the restraints of dis- 
cipline, and careless of the blessings of public 
tranquillity. In the execution of his design the 
emperor affected to display his love, and to con- 
ceal his fear, of the army. The most rigid 
economy in every other branch of the adminis- 
tration, supplied a fund of gold and silver for 
the ordinary pay and the extraordinary rewards 
of the troops. In their marches he relaxed tlie 
severe obligations of carrying seventeen days’ 
provision on their shoulders. Ample magazines 
were formed along the public roads, and as soon 
as they entered the enemy’s country, a numerous 
train of mules and camels waited on their 
haughty laziness. As Alexander despaired of 
correcting the luxury of his soldiers, he at- 
tempted, at least, to direct it to objects of martial 
pomp and ornament, fine horses, splendid ar- 
mour, and shields enriched with silver and gold. 
He shared whatever fatigues he was obliged to 
impose, visited, in person, the sick and wounded, 
preserved an exact register of their services and 
his own gratitude, and expressed, on every occa- 
sion, the warmest regard for a body of men, 
whose welfare, as he affected to declare, was so 
closely connected with that of the state. 73 By 

when the Romans had enjoyed, almost a twelvemonth, the blessin.ns 
of his reign. Befoi'e Uie appellation of Antoninus was offerecl him as 
a title of honoxn, the senate waited, to see whether Alexaiader would 
not assume it as a family name. 

75 It was a favourite sailing: of the emperor's, Se milites macis ser- 
vare, quain seipsum ; quod salus publica in his esset. Hist. August, 
p. 130, 
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the most gentle arts he laboured to inspire the 
fierce multitude with a sense of duty, and to 
restore at least a faint image of that discipline to 
which the Romans owed their empire over so 
many other nations, as warlike and more power- 
ful than themselves. But his prudence was vain, 
his courage fatal, and the attempt towards a re- 
formation served only to inflame the ills it -was 
meant to cure. 

Seditiomoftiie The prastorian guards were at- 
tached to the youth of Alexander, 
uipian. They loved him as a tender pupil, 

whom they had saved from a tj’rant’s fury, and 
placed on the Imperial throne. That amiable 
prince was sensible of the obligation ; but as Hs 
gratitude was restrained within the limits of 
reason and justice, they soon were more dissatis- 
fled with the virtues of Alexander, than they had 
ever been with the vices of Elagabalus. Their 
prsefect, the wise Uipian, was the friend of the 
laws and of the people ; he was considered as 
the enemy of the soldiers, and to his pernicious 
counsels every scheme of reformation was im- 
puted. Some trifling accident blew up their 
discontent into a furious mutiny ; and a civil 
war raged, during three days, in Rome, whilst 
the life of that excellent minister was defended 
by the grateful people. Terrified, at length, by 
the sight of some houses in flames, and by the 
threats of a general conflagration, the people 
yielded with a sigh, and left the virtuous, but 
unfortunate, Uipian to his fate. He was pur- 
sued into the Imperial palace, and massacred at 
the feet of his master, who vainly strove to cover 
him with the purple, and to obtain his pardon 
from the inexorable soldiers. Such was the 
deplorable weakness of government, that the 
emperor was unable to revenge his murdered 
friend and his insulted dignity, without stooping 
to the arts of patience and dissimulation. Epa- 
gathus, the principal leader of the mutiny, was 
removed from Rome, by the honourable employ- 
ment of praefect of Egypt ; from that high rank 
he w'as gently degraded to the government of 
Crete; and w^hen, at length, his popularity 
among the guards was effaced by time and ab- 
sence, Alexander ventured to inflict the tardy, 
but deserved punishment of his crimes. 74 Under 
the reign of a just and virtuous prince, the ty- 
ranny of tile army threatened with instant death 
his most faithful ministers, who were suspected 
of an intention to correct their intolerable dis- 

DangerofDion ordci’s. Tlic histoHan Dion Cassius 
cashius. commanded the Pannonian le- 

gions with the spirit of ancient discipline. Their 
brethren of Rome, embracing the common cause 
of military licence, demanded the head of the 
reformer. Alexander, however, instead of yield- 
ing to their seditious clamours, show'cd a just 
sense of the merit and services, by appointing him 
his colleague in the consulship, and defraying 
from his own treasury the expense of that vain 
dignity : but as it was justly apprehended, that 
if the soldiers beheld him wdth the ensigns of his 

74 Though the author of the life of Alexander (Hist. Anjrust. 
p. 132.) mentions the sedition raised against Uipian by the soldier , ho 
conceals the catastroi)he, as it might discover a weakness in th«^ admi* 
nistration of his hero. From this designed omission, we ma,' judge of 
the weight and candour of that author. 

7.5 For an account of Ulpian's fate and his own danger, see the 
mutilated conclusion of Dion’s History, 1. Ixxx. p. 1371. 


office, they would revenge the insult in bis blood, 
the nominal first magistrate of the state retired, 
by the emperor’s adrice, from the city, and siient 
the greatest part of Ms consulship at his villas in 
Campama.7& 

The lenity of the emperor con- TumuUsof 
firmed the insolence of the troops; the legion, 
the legions imitated the example of the guards, 
and defended their prerogative of licentiousness 
with the same furious obstinacy. The adminis- 
tration of Alexander was an unavailing .struggle 
against the corruption of his age. In lllyricuni, 
in Mauritania, in Armenia, in Mesopotamia, in 
Germany, fresh mutinies perpetually broke out; 
his officers w’ere murdered, his authority was 
insulted, and his life at last sacrificed to the fierce 
discontents of the army.7<3 One Firmness of 
particular fact well deserves to be t^e«nperor. 
recorded, as it illustrates the manners of the 
troops, and exhibits a singular instance 4>f their 
return to a sense of duty and obedience. Whilst 
the emperor lay at Antioch, in his Persian expe- 
dition, the particulars of which we shall here- 
after rfelate, the punishment of some soldiers, 
who had been discovered in the baths of women, 
excited a sedition in the legion to which they be- 
longed. Alexander ascended his tribunal, and 
with a modest firmness represented to tlie armed 
multitude, the absolute necessity as well as his 
inflexible resolution of correcting the vices intro- 
duced by his impure predecessor, and of main- 
taining the discipline, which could not be relaxed 
without the ruin of the Roman name and 
empire. Their clamours interrupted his mild 
expostulation. Reserve your shouts,” said the 
undaunted emperor, till you take the field 
‘‘against the Persians, the Germans, and the 
“ Sarmatians. Be silent in the presence of your 
“ sovereign and benefactor, who bestows upon 
“ you the corn, the clothing, and the money of 
“ the provinces. Be silent, or I shall no longer 
“style you soldiers, but citkenSi’^'^ if those iii- 
“ deed who disclaim the laws of Rome deserve 
“ to be ranked among the meanest of the peo- 
“ pie.” His menaces inflamed the fury of the 
legion, and their brandished arms already threat- 
ened his person. “ Your courage,** resumed the 
intrepid Alexander, “ would be more nobly dis- 
“ played in the field of battle ; me you may 
“ destroy, you cannot intimidate ; and the severe 
“ justice of the republic would punish your crime, 
“ and revenge my death.’* The legion still per- 
sisted in clamorous sedition, when the emperor 
pronounced, with a loud voice, the decisive sen- 
tence, “ Citizens/ lay down your arms, and de- 
“ part in peace to your respective habitations.” 
''I'he tempest was instantly appeased ; the soldiers, 
filled with grief and shame, silently confessed 
tlje justice of their punishment and the pow er of 
discipline, yielded up their arms and military 
ensigns, and retired in confusion, not to their 
camp, but to the several inns of the city. Alex- 
ander enjoyed, during thirty days, the edifying 
spectacle of their repentance ; nor did he restore 

76 Annot. Reimar. ad Dion Cassius, l.lxxx. p. 1369. 

77 Julius CsEsar had appeased a sedition with the same word Qia* 
rites ; which, thus opposei to Sotdierst was used in a seise of contempt, 
and reduced the onenders to the less honourable condition of mere 
citizens. Tacit. Armal. i. 43. 
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tlioin to their former rank in the army, till he ’ 
had punished with death those tribunes whose 
connivance had occasioned the mutiny. The 
grateful legion served the emperor, whilst living, 
and revenged him wdien dead. 78 
n r f FT,-. The revolutions of the multitude 

Defect-5 of his . , , 

reit^nand generally depend on a moment; 
character, caprice of passion might 

equally deterrmne the seditious legion to lay 
down their arms at the emperor’s feet, or to 
plunge them into his breast. Perhaps, if the 
singular transaction had been investigated by the 
penetration of a philosopher, we should discover 
the secret causes which on that occasion autho- 
rised the boldness of the prince, and. commanded 
tiie obedience of the troops ; and perhaps, if 
it had been related by a judicious historian, we 
should tind this action, worthy of Caesar liimself, 
reduced nearer to the level of probability and the 
common standard of the character of Alexander 
Severus. The abilities of that amiable prince 
seem to have been inadequate to the difficulties 
of his situation, the firmness of his conduct 
inferior to the purity of his intentions. His 
virtues, as well as the vices of Elagabalus, 
contracted a tincture of weakness and effemi- 
nacy from the soft climate of Syria, of which he 
was a native ; though he blushed at his foreign 
origin, and listened with a vain complacency to 
tlie flattering genealogists, who derived his race 
from the ancient stock of Roman nobility.79 
Tile pride and avarice of his mother cast a shade 
on the glories of his reign ; and by exacting • 
from his riper years the same dutiful obedience 
which she had justly claimed from his unex- 
perienced youth, Mamasa exposed to public ^ 
ridicule both her son’s character and her own. so 
The fatigues of the l^ersian war irritated the 
military discontent ; the unsuccessful event de- 
graded the reputation of the emperor as a 
general, and even as a soldier. Every cause 
prepared, and every circumstance hastened, a 
revolution, which distracted the Roman empire 
with a long series of intestine calamities. 

The dissolute tyranny of Com- 

tisefinaruesof modus, the civil waxs occasioned by 

thecuiysre. death, and the new maxims of 
policy introduced by the house of Severus, had 
all contributed to increase the dangerous power 
of the army, and to obliterate the faint image of 
laws and liberty that was still impressed on the 
minds of the Romans. This internal change, 
which undermined the foundations of the empire, 
we have endeavoured to explain with some 
{iegree of order and perspicuity. The personal 
characters of the emperors, their victories, laws, 
follies, and fortunes, can interest us no farther 
than as they are connected with the general 
history of tlie Decline and Fall of the monarchy. 

''S Hist. August. p.lS2. 

79 From the MeteUi. Hist. August, p. 119. The choice -was yudl- 
cious. In one short perioti of twelve years, the MeteUi could reckon 
seven consulships and five triumphs. See Velleius Paterculus, ii. ll. 
and the Fasti. 

SO The life of Alexander, In the Augustan Histoiy, is the mere 
idea of a perfect prince, an awkward imitation of the Cyropmdia. The 
account of his reign, as given by Herodian, is rational and moderate, 
consistent wiih tiie general history of the ace ; and, in some of the 
most invidious particulars, confirmed by the decisive fragments of 
Dion. Yet from a very paltry prejudice, the greater number of our 
modem writers abuse Herodian, and copy the Augustan History. See 
.U^iss. de Tillemont and Wotton. From the opposite prejudice, the 
emperor Julian (in Caisarib. p. 315,} dwells with a visible satisfaction 
on the elFeminate wwkiress of the and the ridicuious avarice } 


Our constant atteiit'ron to that great object will 
not suffer us to overlook a most important edict 
of Antoninus Caracalla, which communicated to 
all the free inhabitants of the empire the name 
and privileges of floman citizens. Ilis un- 
bounded liberality flowed not, however, from the 
sentiments of a generous mind ; it was the sordid 
result of avarice, and will naturally be illustrated 
by some observations on the flnauces of that state, 
from the victorious ages of the commonwealth to 
the reign of Alexander Severus. 

The siege of Veii in Tuscany, the ^ 
first considerable enterprise of the ® 
Romans, was protracted to the tenth year, much 
less by the strength of tlie place than by the 
unskilful ness of the besiegers. The unaccus- 
tomed hardships of so many winter campaigns, 
at the distance of near twenty miles from home,8i 
required more than common encouragements ; 
and the senate wisely prevented the clamours of 
the people, by the institution of a regular pay 
for the soldiers, which was levied by a general 
tribute, assessed according to an equitable pro- 
portion on the property of the citizens. 
During more than two hundred years after the 
conquest of Veii, the victories of the republic 
added less to the wealth than to the power of 
Rome. The states of Italy paid their tribute in 
military service only, and the vast force both by 
sea and land, which was exerted in the I’unic 
wars, was maintained at the expense of the 
Romans themselves. That high-spirited people 
(such is often the generous enthusiasm of free- 
dom) cheerfully submitted to the most excessive 
but voluntary burdens, in the just confidence 
that they should speedily enjoy the rich harvest 
of their labours. Their expectations were not 
disappointed. In the course of a few years, the 
riches of Syracuse, of Carthage, of Macedonia, 
and of Asia, were brought in triumph to Rome. 
The treasures of Perseus alone 
amounted to near two millions ster- the tribute on 

Jioman citimis. 

ling, and the Roman people, the sove- 
reign of so many nations, was for ever delivered 
from the weight of taxes. 83 The increasing 
revenue of the provinces was found sufficient to 
defray the ordinary establishment of war and 
government, and the superfluous mass of gold 
and silver was deposited in the temple of Saturn, 
and reserved for any unforeseen emergency of 
tlie state. 84 

History has never, perhaps, suf- Tributpsef 
fered a greater or more irreparable provinces 
injury than in the loss of the curious register 
bequeathed by Augustus to the senate, in which 
that experienced prince so accurately balanced 
the revenues and expenses of the Roman em- 
pire. 83 Deprived of this clear and comprehen- 
sive estimate, we are reduced to collect a few 

, 81 According lo the move accurate Dionysius, the city itself was 
only an huudretl stadia, or twelve miles and a half from Home, tiiough 
some oxit-i>a.sta might be advanced flirther on tUe side of Etruna. 
Nardini, in a |)rofesi,ed treatisi?, lias combated tlm ]>o)>ular opinion and 
the authority of two popes, and has removed Veii from Oivita Casti-l 
lana, to a little spot calb d isola, in the nudway between Home and 
the lake Braodano. 

82 See the dth and 5th books of Livy, In the Tloman Census, pro- 
perty, )>ower, and taxation, were commensurate with each other. 

83 Flin. Hist. Natur, 1. xxxiii. e. 3. Ciettro de Ofific. ii. 22. Plu- 
tarch. in P. Ainiil. p, 27o. 

84 See a fine description of this aecumulared wealth of ages, in 
Lucan’s Phai's. 1. iii. v. 155, See, 

So Tadt, iu Amial. i. 11. It seems to have <!xistcd in the time of 
Appian. 
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impet-fect hints from such of the ancients as 
have accidentally turned aside, from the splendid 
to the more useful parts of history. We are 
informed that, by the conquests of Pompey, the 
dL Ida.*' tributes of Asia were raised from 
" fifty to one hundred and thirty-five 

millions of drachms, or about four millions and 
a. half sterling. 86 Under the last and most in- 
dolent of the Ptolemies, the revenue 
0 mv f Egypt is said to have amounted 
to twelve thousand five hundred talents ; a sum 
equivalent to more than two millions and a half 
of our money ; but which was afterguards con- 
siderably improved by the more exact economy 
of tlie liomans, and the increase of the trade of 
of Gaul ^Ethiopia and India. 87 Gaul was 

^ ^ ” enriched by rapine, as Egypt was 

by commerce, and the tributes of those two great 
provinces have been compared as nearly equal 
to each other in value. 88 The ten thousand 

Euboic or Phmnician talents, about 
0 A iica, millions sterling, 89 which van- 

quished Carthage was condemned to pay within 
the term of fifty years, were a slight acknow- 
ledgment of the superiority of Ilome,90 and 
cannot bear the least proportion with the taxes 
afterwards raised, both on the lands and on the 
persons of the inhabitants, when the fertile coast 
of Africa was reduced into a province, 9 ^ 

Spain, by a very singular fatality, 
0 ..pain, Peru and Mexico of the old 

world. The discover}' of the rich western con- 
tinent by the Phoenicians, and the oppression of 
the simple natives, who were compelled to labour 
in their own mines for tlie benefit of strangers, 
form an exact type of the more recent history 
of Spanish America.! - The Phoenicians were 
acquainted only with the sea-coast of Spain; 
avarice, as well as ambition, carried the ai'ms of 
Rome and Carthage into the heart of the coun- 
try, and almost every part of the soil was found 
pregnant with copper, silver, and gold. Mention 
is made of a mine near Carthagena, wdiich yielded 
every day twenty-five thousand drachms of silver, 
or about three hundred thousand pounds a year. 63 
Twenty thousand pounds weight of gold w'as 
annually received from the provinces of Asturia, 
Gallicia, and Lusitania.!'^ 

of the isle We want both leisure andmate- 
of Gi-arus. pursue this curious enquiry 

through the many potent states that were anni- 
hilated in the Roman empire. Some notion, 
however, may be formed of the revenue of the 
provinces where considerable wealth had been 
deposited by nature, or collected by man, if we 
observe the severe attention that was directed to 
the abodes of solitude and sterility. Augustus 
once received a petition from the Inhabitants of 
Gyanis, humbly praying that they might be re- 
lieved from one third of their excessive imposi- 
tions. Their whole tax amounted indeed to no 

S6 Plutarch, in Pompcio, p. 612, 

87 Strabo, h xvij. p. 7118. 

88 Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 39. He seems to give the preference 
to the revemie of Gani. 

89 The Euboic, the Phanician, and the Alexandrian talents were 
double in weight to the Attic. See Hooper on ancient M'dahts and 
Measures, p. iv. c. 5. It is very probable that the same taioit was 
carried from Tyre to Carthage. 

90 Polyb. i. XV. c. 2. 

91 Appian in Punicis, p. 84. 

92 Diodorus Siculus, I, v. Cadiz was built by the PhoBtticians 


more than one hundred and fifty drachms, or 
about five pounds : but Gyariis was a little 
island, or rather a rock, of the Jigean Sea, des- 
titute of fresh water and every necessary of life, 
and inhabited only by a few vtTetched fisher- 

men.^^5 

From the faint glimmerings of Amount of 
such doubtful and scattered lights, *^e^«''enue. 
we should be inclined to believe, 1st, That (wdth 
every fair allowance for the difference of times 
and circumstances) the general income of the 
Roman provinces could seldom amount to less 
than fifteen or twenty millions of our money 6 
and 2dly, That so ample a revenue must have 
been fully adequate to all the expenses of the 
moderate government instituted by Augustus, 
whose court was the modest family of a private 
senator, and whose military establishment was 
calculated for the defence of the frontiers, %vith- 
out any aspiring views of conquest, or any se- 
rious apprehension of a foreign invasion. 

Notwithstanding the seeming pro- Taxes on 
bability of both these conclusions, instituted i.?"* 
the latter of them at least is posi- Augustus, 
tively disowned by the language and conduct of 
Augustus. It is not easy to determine whether, 
on this occasion, he acted as the common father 
of the Roman world, or as the oppressor of Ii - 
berty ; whether he wished to relieve the provinces, 
or to impoverish the senate and the equestrian 
order. But no sooner had he assumed Hie reins 
of government tiian he frequently intimated the 
insufiRciency of the tributes, and the necessity of 
throwing an equitable proportion of the public 
burden upon Rome and Italy. In the prose- 
cution of this unpopular design, he advanced, 
however, by cautious and well-w'eighed steps. 
The introduction of customs was followed by the 
establishment of an excise, and the scheme of 
taxation was completed by an artful assessment 
on the real and personal property of the Roman 
citizens, v/lio had been exempted from any kind 
of contribution above a century and a half. 

I. In a great empire like that of 

•n ^ T 1 t -Hie customs. 

Rome, a natural balance of money 
must have gradually established itself. " It has 
been already observed, that as the wealth of the 
provinces w'as attracted to the capital by the 
strong hand of conquest and pow'er, so a consi- 
derable part of it was restored to the industrious 
provinces by the gentle influence of commerce 
and arts. In the reign of Augustus and his 
successors, duties were imposed on every kind of 
merchandise, which through a thousand channels 
flowed to the great centre of opulence and luxury; 
and in W'hatsoever manner the law was expressed, 
it was the Roman purchaser, and not the pro- 
vincial merchant, who paid the tax.67 The rate 
of the customs varied from the eighth to the 
fortieth part of the value of the commodity ; and 
we have a right to suppose that the variation was 

a little more than a thousand, years before Christ. See Veil. Pa- 
terc.i.2. 

93 Strabo, I, Hi. p. 148. 

94 Plin. Hist, Natur. l.xxxiii. c. S. He inenfiOTis likewise a silver 
mine in Dslraatia, that yielded every day fifty pounds to the state. 

95 Strabo, 1. x. p. 485. Tacit. Anna!, iii. G9. and iv. 30. See in 
Toujm^ort (Voyages au Levant, Lettre viH.) a very lively picture <Ji 
the actual misery of Gyarus. 

96 Idpsias de majmiiudine Romana (1. ii . c. 3.) computes the revenue 
at me hundred and fifty miUitms of gold crowns ; but his whole book# 
though teamed and ingenious, betrays a very heated imagination. 

srTacit. Annal. xiii. 51. 
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directed by the unalterable maxims of policy; 
that a higher duty was fixed on the articles of 
luxury than on those of necessity, and that the 
productions raised or manufactured by the labour 
of the subjects of the empire were treated with 
more indulgence than was shown to the perni- 
cious, or at least the unpopular, commerce of 
Arabia and India.i58 There is still extant a long 
but imperfect catalogue of eastern conamodities 
which, about the time of Alexander Severus, 
were subject to the payment of duties; cinnamon, 
myrrh, pepper, ginger, and the whole tribe of 
aromatics, a great variety of precious stones, 

. among which the diamond w^as the most remark- 
able for its price, and the emerald for its beauty 
Parthian and Babylonian leather, cottons, silks, 
both raw and manufactured, ebony, ivory, and 
eunuchs, We may observe, that the use and 
value of those effeminate slaves gradually rose 
with the decline of the empire. 

II. The excise, introduced by 
The excise. A^g^tistus after the civil wars, was 
extremely moderate, but it was general. It 
seldom exceeded one per cent. ; but it compre- 
hended w'hatever was sold in the markets or by 
public auction, from the most considerable pur- 
chases of lands and houses to tliose minute ob- 
jects which can only derive a value from their 
infinite multitude and dail}’' consumption. Such 
a tax, as it affects the body of the people, has 
ever been the occasion of clamour and discontent. 
An emperor well acquainted with the wants and 
resources of the state was obliged to declare by 
a public edict, that the support of the army de- 
pended in a great measure on the produce of the 
excise. 

Tax on ^ ^ When Augustus resolved to 

and establish a permanent military force 
inheritances, fQj. defence of his government 
against foreign and domestic enemies, he insti- 
tuted a peculiar treasury for the pay of the 
soldiers, the rewards of the veterans, and the 
extraor^nary expenses of war. The ample 
revenue of the excise, though peculiarly appro- 
priated to those uses, was found inadequate. To 
supply the deficiency, the emperor suggested a 
new tax of five per cent, on all legacies and in- 
heritances, But the nobles of Rome were more 
tenacious of property than of freedom. Their 
indignant murmurs were received by Augustus 
with his usual temper. He candidly referred 
the whole business to the senate, and exhorted 
them to provide for the public service by some 
other expedient of a less odious nature. They 
were divided and perplexed. He insinuated to 
them, that their obstinacy would oblige him to 
propose a general land-tax and capitation. They 
acquiesced in silence, loa The new imposition 
on legacies and inheritances was however miti- 
gated by some restrictions. It did not take 

98 See Pliny, (Hist. Natur. l.vi. c.23. l.xil. c.l8,) His oTiserv. 
ation, that tlie Indian commoditii*s were sold at iiome at a hundred 
thmes thetr oripinal price, may give us some notion of the iwiduco of 
the imstoms, since that original price amounted to mote timn eight 
hundred thousand pounds, 

the art of cutdngdiamonds. 
.1 *00 M. Bouchatd, in his treatise de I’Impot cher les Homains, has 
w^esabed this catalogue from the Digest, and attempts to illustrate 
St 8i proMati cpmmejaitimrii 

^101 T^hAnpal* L78. Two years afterwards, the reduction of 
poOT Icmgdom of Cappsdodia gave Tiberius a pretence fbr dimin- 
^ one half, toe relief wjw of very dwt duraUon. 

1 02 pion Camus, 1. It. p, 794. 1, 1 vL p. S25. 

1,03 The sum is only fixed by conjecture. 
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place unless the object w^as of a certain value, 
most probably of fifty or an -hundred pieces of 
gold nor could it be exacted from the nearest 
of kin on the father’s side. When the rights 
of nature and poverty w^ere thus secured, it 
seemed reasonable, that a stranger, or a distant 
relation, who acquired an unexpected accession 
of fortune, should cheerfully resign a twentieth 
part of it, for the beneht of the state, 

Such a tax, plentiful as it must ^ 
prove in every wealthy community, tiw laws ami 
was most happily suited to the situ- 
ation of the Romans, who could frame their 
arbitrary wills, according to the dictates of rea- 
son or caprice, without any restraint from the 
modern fetters of entails and settlements. From 
various causes the partiality of paternal affection 
often lost its influence over the stern patriots of 
the commonwealth, and the dissolute nobles of 
the empire ; and if the father bequeathed to his 
son the fourth part of his estate, he removed all 
ground of legal complaint. W6 But a rich child- 
less old man was a domestic tyrant, and his 
power increased with his years and infirmities. 
A servile crowd, in which he frequently reckoned 
praetors and consuls, courted Ms smiles, pam- 
pered his avarice, applauded his follies, served 
his passions, and waited with impatience for his 
death. The arts of attendance and fiattei’y were 
formed into a most lucrative science ; those wlio 
professed it acquired a peculiai' appellation ; and 
the whole city, according to the lively descrip- 
tions of satire, was divided between two parties, 
the hunters and their game.^o? Yet, wliile so 
many unjust and* extravagant wills were every 
day dictated by cunning, and subscribed by folly, 
a few were the result of rational esteem and vir- 
tuous gratitude. Cicero, who had so often 
defended the lives and fortunes of his fellow- 
citizens, was rewai'ded with legacies to the 
amount of an hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds ;W8 nor do the friends of the younger 
Pliny seem to have been less generous to that 
amiable orator, Whatever was the motive of 
the testator, the treasury claimed, without dis- 
tinction, the twentieth part of his estate ; and in 
the course of two or three generations, the whole 
property of the subject must have gradually 
passed through the coffers of the state. 

In the first and golden years of 
the reign of Nero, that prince, from empertirs. 
a desire of popularity, and perhaps from a blind 
impulse of benevolence, conceived a wish of 
abolishing the oppression of the customs and ex- 
cise. The wisest senators applauded his mag- 
nanimity; but they diverted him from the 
execution of a design, which would have dis- 
solved the strength and resources of the re- 
public. 1 10 Had it indeed been possible to realise 
this dream of fancy, such princes as Trajan and 

104 As the Roman law suhsistecl for many acesj the Cof^nath or 
relations on too mother’s side, were not called to the succession. This 
harsh institution was gradually undermined by hunranity, and finally 
abolished hy Justinian, 

105 Plln. Panegyric, c. 37. 

106 See Heiiuiccius in the Anliqult. Juris Romani, 1. ii. 

107 llorat. 1. ii. Sat.v. Petron. c. 116, &c, Plhr. 1. ii. Epist. 20, 

lOS Cicero in Thilip. ii. c. 16. 

109 See his epistles. Every such will give him an occasion of dis- 
playing his reverence to the dead, and his justice to tin* living. He 
reconciled both, in his behaviour to a son who had been disinherited 
fay his motoer. (v. 1.) 

110 Tacit. Annal. xlii. 50. Esprit dcs Loix, 1. xii. c. 19. 
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the Antonines would surely have embraced with 
ardour the glorious opportuiiity of conferring so 
signal an obligation on mankind. Satisfied, 
however, with alleviating the public burden, 
they attempted not to remove it. The mildness 
and precision of their laws ascertained the rule 
aiid measure of taxation, and protected the sub- 
ject of every rank, against arbiti'ary interpret- 
ations, antiquated claims, and the insolent vex- 
ation of the farmers of the revenue. 1 1 1 For it is 
somewhat singular, that, in every age, the best 
and wisest of the Roman governors persevered 
in this pernicious method of collecting the 
principal branches at least of the excise and 
customs., ■' 

kaict of sentiments, and, indeed, the 

Caracaiia, situation of Caracalla, were very 
different from tliose of the Antonines. Inatten- 
tive, or rather averse to the welfare of his people, 
he found himself under the necessity of gratify- 
ing tlie insatiate avarice which he had excited in 
the army. Of the several impositions introduced 
by Augustus, the twentieth on inheritances and 
legacies was the most fruitful, as well as the most 
comprehensive. As its influence was not con- 
fined to Rome or Italy, the produce continually 
increased with the gradual extension of the 
Roman Citv. The new citizens, though charged, 
on equal termsd^s with the payment of new 
taxes, whicli had not affected them as subjects, 
derived an ample compensation from the rank 
they obtained, the privileges they acquired, and 
the fair prospect of honours and fortune that was 
The freedom thrown Open to their ambition. But 
gfvcn to^Ji the favour whicii implied a distinc- 
tion was lost in the prodigality of 
oftaxation. Caracalla, and the reluctant provin- 
cials were compelled to assume the vain title, 
and the real obligations, of Roman citizens. Nor 
was the rapacious son of Severus contented with 
such a measure of taxation as had appeared 
sufficient to his moderate predecessors. Instead 
of a twentieth he exacted a tenth of all legacies 
and inheritances ; and during his reign (for the 
ancient proportion was restored after his death) 
he crushed alike every part of the empire under 
the weight of his iron sceptre, 

Temporary When all the proviiicials became 
rwiwctionif liable to the peculiar impositions of 
Roman citizens, they seemed to ac- 
quire a legal exemption from the tributes which 
they had paid in their former condition of sub- 
jects. Such were not the maxims of government 
adopted by Caracalla and his pretended son. 
The old as well as the new taxes were, at tlie 
same time, levied in the provinces. It was 
reserved for the virtue of Alexander to relieve 
them in a great measure from tliis intolerable 
grievance, by reducing the tiibutes to a thirtieth 
part of the sum exacted at the time of his acces- 
sion. It is impossible to conjecture the 
motive that engaged him to spare so trifling a 
remnant of tlie public evil ; but the noxious 
weed, which had not been totally eradicated, 

111 See Pliny's Panepryric, the Augustan History, and Burman. de 
Vectigal. passim. 

lia The tributes (properly so called) -were not farmedj since the 
good princes often remitted many millions of an-eara. 

IIS Th& situation of the new citiisens is ndnutely described by PHny, 
(Panegyric, c. 37, 38, 3S.) Trajan published a law very much in their 
favour. 


again sprang up with the most luxuriant growth, 
and in the succeeding age darkened the Roman 
world with its deadly shade. In the course of 
this history, we shall be too often summoned to 
explain the land-tax, the capitation, and the 
heavy contributions of corn, wine, oil, and meat, 
which were exacted from the provinces for the 
use of the court, the army, and the capital. 

As long as Rome and Italy were Consequences 
respected as the centre of govern- vemtl&om 
ment, a national spirit was preserved of iiome. 
by the ancient, and insensibly imbibed by the 
adopted, citizens. The principal commands of 
the army were filled by men who had received a 
liberal education, were well instructed in the 
advantages of laws and letters, and who liad 
risen, by equal stepvS, through the regular .suc- 
cession of civil and military honours. ^ ^6 Xo 
their influence and example we may partly as- 
cribe the modest obedience of the legions during 
the two fir.st centuries of the Imperial history. 

But when the last enclosure of the Roman 
constitution was trampled down by Caracalla, the 
separation of professions gradually succeeded to 
the distinction of ranks. The more polished 
citizens of the internal provinces were alone 
qualified to act as lawyers and magistrates. The 
rougher trade of arms was abandoned to the 
peasants and barbarians of the frontiers, who 
knew no country but their camp, no science but 
that of w'ar, no civil laws, and scarcely those of 
military discipline. With bloody hands, savage 
manners, and desperate resolutions, they some- 
times guarded, but much oftener subverted, the 
throne of the emperors. 


CHAP. VII. 

The Elevation and Tyranny of Mamriin^-^Ee-' 
hellion in Africa and Italy') nnder the AutkorUy 

of the Senate Civil Wars and Seditions- — 

Violent Deaths of Maximm and his Sout of 
Maximus and Balblnus, and of the three Gor- 
dians- — Usurpaiio?i and secular Games of 
Thilip* 

Of the various forms of govern- Theappayent 
ment, which have prevailed in the 
world, an hereditary monarchy seems to present 
the fairest scope for ridicule. Is it possible to 
relate, without an indignant smile, that, on the 
father’s decease, the property of a nation, like 
that of a drove of oxen, descends to his infant 
son, as yet unknown to mankind and to himself ; 
and that the bravest warriors and the wisest 
statesmen, relinquishing their natural right to 
empire, approach the royal cradle witli bended 
knees and protestations of inviolable fidelity? 
Satire and declamation may paint these obvious 
topics in the most dazzling colours, but our more 
serious thoughts will respect a useful prejudice, 
that establishes a rule of succession, independent 
of the passions of mankind ; and we shall cheer- 

JU Dion, tlxxvli. p, 1295. 

115 He -who paid ten eeurei, iihe turaal tribute, was ebarged witli na 
more liiaa the third part of an aureus, and proportional nieces of pold 
were coined by Alexander’s order. Ifist, August, p. 127. with die 
commentary or Salmasins. 

ns See the lives of Agricola, V^pasian, Trajanv Severus, and Wa 
three competitors ; and indeed of all the eDainent men of those times. 
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fully acquiesce iu any expedient which deprives 
the multitude of the dangerous, and indeed the 
ideal, power of giving themselves a master. 

andsoikud. In the cool shade of retirement 
we may easily devise imaginaiy 

succession. foriTis of government, in which the 
sceptre shall be constantly bestowed on the most 
worthy, by the free and incorrupt suffrage of the 
whole community. Experience overturns these 
airy fabrics, and teaches us, that in a large society, 
the election of a monarch can never devolve to 
the wisest, or to the most numerous, part of the 
people. The aimiy is the only order of men 
sufficiently united to concur in the same senti- 
ments, and powerful enough to iinpose them on 
the rest of their fellow-citizens t but the temper 
of soldiers, habituated at once to violence and to 
slavery, renders them very unfit guardians of a 
legal, or even a civil constitution. Justice, 
humanity or political wisdom, are qualities they 
are too little acquainted with in themselves to 
appreciate them in others. Valour will acquire 
their esteem, and liberality will purchase their 
suffrage ; but tlie first of these merits is often 
lodged in the most savage breasts ; the latter can 
only exert itself at the expense of the public; 
and both may be turned against the possessor of 
the throne, by tlie ambition of a daring rival. 
Want »(it in the Th? Superior prerogative of birth, 
Roman empire when it has obtained the sanction of 
fhej^eSt*" time and popular opinion, is the 
calamities, plainest and least invidious of all dis- 

tinctions among mankind. The acknowledged 
right extinguishes tlie hopes of faction, and the 
conscious security disarms the cruelty of the 
monarch. To the firm establishment of this 
idea, we owe the peaceful succession, and mild 
administration, of European monarchies. To 
the defect of it, we must attribute the frequent 
civil wars, through which an Asiatic despot is 
obliged to cut his way to the throne of his fathers. 
Yet, even in the east, the sphere of contention is 
usually limited to the princes of the reigning 
house, and as soon as the more fortunate compe- 
titor has removed his brethren, by the sword and 
the bow-string, he no longer entertains any jea- 
lousy of his meaner subjects. But the Roman 
empire, after the authority of the senate had sunk 
into contempt, was a vast scene of confusion. 
The royal, and even noble, families of the pro- 
vinces, had long since been led in triumph before 
tlie car of the haughty republicans. The ancient 
families of Rome had successively fallen beneath 
the tyranny of the Caesars; and whilst those 
princes were shackled by the forms of a common- 
wealth, and disappointed by the repeated failure 
ot tlicir posterity,! it was impossible that any 
idea of hereditary succession should have taken 
root in the minds of their subjects. The right to 
the throne, which none could claim from birth, 
every one assumed from merit. The daring 
hopes of ambition were set loose from the salutary 
restraints of law and prejudice ; and the meanest 
of mankind might, without folly, entertain a 
hope of being raised by valour and fortune to a 

1 There 

throne; only three hoi ‘ 

The marriages of the . 0- 
' frequent practice of 41'^ 

2 Hht. August, p* 158. 


i rank in the army, in which a single crime would 
: enable him to wrest the sceptre of the world from 
' his feeble and unpO])ular master. After the 
' murder of Alexander Severus, and the elevation 
of Maximill, no emperor could think himself 
safe upon the throne, and every barbarian peasant 
of the frontier might aspire to that august, but 
dangerous station. 

About thirty-two years before utnn -ma 
that event, the emperor Severus, 
returning from an eastern expe- 
dition, halted in Thrace, to celebrate, with 
military games, the birth-day of his younger sou, 
Geta. The country flocked in crowds to behold 
their sovereign, and a young barbarian of gigan- 
tic stature eaimestly solicited, in his nulc dialect, 
that he might be allowed to contend for the prize 
of wrestling. As the pride of discipline would 
have been disgraced in the overthrow of a Roman 
soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was matched 
with the stoutest followers of the camp, sixteen 
of whom he successively laid on the ground. 
His victory was rewarded by some trifling gifts, 
and a permission to enlist in the troops. The 
next day, the happy barbarian was distinguished 
above a crowd of recruits, dancing and exulting 
after the fashion of his country. As soon as he 
perceived that he had attracted the emperor’s 
notice, he instantly ran up to his horse, and fol- 
lowed him on foot, without the least appearance 
of fatigue, in a long and rapid career. ‘‘ Tlira- 

cian,” said Severus with astonishment, art 
“ thou disposed to wrestle after thy race ?” “ Most 
“ willingly, Sir,” replied the unwearied youth ; 
and, almost in a breath, overthrew seven of the 
strongest soldiers in the army, A gold collar was 
the prize of his mat(.diless vigour and activity, 
and he was immediately appointed to serve in the 
horse-guards who always attended on the person 
of the sovereign.^ 

Maximin, for that was his name, ^nintary 
though born on the territories of 
the empire, descended from a mixed 
race of barbarians. His father was a Goth, and 
his mother of the nation of the Alaiii. He dis- 
played, on every occasion, a valour equal to his 
strength; and his native fierceness -was soon 
tempered or disguised by the knowledge of the 
world. Under the reign of Severus and his son, 
he obtained the rank of centurion, with the 
favour and esteem of both those princes, the 
former of whom was an excellent judge of merit. 
Gratitude forbade Maximin to serve under the 
assassin of Caracalia. Honour taught him to 
decline the effeminate insults of Elagabalus. 
On the accession of Alexander he returned to 
court, and was placed by that prince in a station 
useful to the service, and honourable to himself. 
The fourth legion, to which he was appointed 
tribune, soon became, under his care, the best 
disciplined of the whole jirmy. With the general 
applause of the soldiers, who bestowed on their 
favourite hero the names of Ajax and Hercules, 
he was successively promoted to the first 
military command ;3 and had not he still retained 

3 Hist. August, p. 140. Hmrodian, l.vj. p. 223. Awellus Victoiv 
By comparing these authors, it should .seem that Maximin had liie 
particular command of the Tribsllian horse, with the gr-neral com- 
mission of disciplining the recruits of the whole army. His biogni- 
pher ought to have marked, with mm-e care, his exploits, and the 
successive steps of his military promotions. 
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too much of his savage origin, the emperor 
might perhaps have given his own sister in 
marriage to the son of Maximin.^ 

Conspiracy of Instead of Securing his fidelity, 
Maximin. these favours served only to inflame 
the ambition of the Thracian peasant, who 
deemed Ms fortune inadequate to his merit, as 
long as he was constrained to acknowledge a 
superior. Though a stranger to real wisdom, 
he was not devoid of a selfish cunning, which 
showed him that the emperor had lost the affec- 
tion of the army, and taught him to improve 
tlieir discontent to his own advantage. It is 
easy for faction and calumny to shed their poison 
on die administration of the best of princes, and 
to accuse even their virtues, by artfully con- 
founding them with those vices to wMch tliey 
bear the nearest affinity. The troops listened 
with pleasure to the emissaries of Maximin. 
They blushed at their own ignominious patience, 
which, during thirteen years, had supported the 
vexatious discipline imposed by an effeminate 
Syrian, the timid slave of his mother and of the 
senate. It was time, they cried, to cast away 
that useless phantom of the civil power, and to 
elect for their prince and general a real soldier, 
educated in camps, exercised in war, who would 
assert the glory, and distribute among his com- 
panions the treasures of the empire. A great 
army was at that time assembled on the banks 
of the Rhine, under the command of the em- 
peror Mmself, who, almost immediately after his 
return from the Persian war, had been obliged 
to march against the barbarians of Germany. 
The important care of training and reviewing 
the new levies was entrusted to Maximin. One 
day, as he entered the field of exercise, the 
troops, either from a sudden impulse, or a 
formed conspiracy, saluted Mm emperor, silenced 
by their loud acclamations his obstinate refusal, 
and hastened to consummate their rebellion by 

A.D.235. the murder of Alexander Severus. 

March 19. circumstances of his death 

SSSr variously related. The writers, 
Severus. wlio suppose that he died in igno- 
rance of the ingratitude and ambition of Maxi- 
min, affirm, that, after taking a frugal repast in 
the sight of the array, he retired to sleep, and 
that, about the seventh hour of the day, a part of 
his own guards broke into the Imperial tent, 
and, with many wounds, assassinated their 
virtuous and unsuspecting prince. ^ If we credit 
another, and indeed a more probable account, 
Maximin was invested with the purple by a nu- 
merous detachment, at the distance of several 
miles from the head-quartern ; and he trusted for 
success rather to the secret wishes than to the 
public declarations of the great army. Alex- 
ander had sufficient time to awaken a faint sense 
of loyalty among his troops ; but their reluctant 
professions of fidelity quickly vanished on the 
appearance of Maximin, who declared himself 
tlie friend and advocate of the military order, 


and was unanimously acknowledged emperor of 
the Romans by the applauding legions. The 
son of Mam sea, betrayed and deserted, withdrew 
into his tent, desirous at least to conceal his ap- 
proaching fate from the insults of the multitude. 
He was soon followed by a tribune and some 
centurions, the ministers of death; but instead 
of receiving with manly resolution the inevitable 
stroke, his unavailing cries and entreaties dis- 
graced the last moments of his life, and converted 
into contempt some portion of the just pity which 
his innocence and misfortunes must inspire. His 
mother Mama'a, whose pride and avaidce he 
loudly accused as the cause of his ruin, perished 
with her son. The most faithful of his friends 
were sacrificed to the first fury of the soldiers. 
Others were reserved for the more deliberate 
cruelty of the usurper; and those who experienced 
the mildest treatment, were stripped of their em- 
ployments, and ignominiously driven from the 
court and army. ^ 

The former tyrants, Caligula and T/ramy of 
Nero, Commodus and Caracalla, Maximm. 
were all dissolute and unexperienced youths, 7 
educated in the purple, and corrupted by the 
pride of empire, the luxury of Rome, and the 
perfidious voice of flattery. The cruelty of 
Maximin was derived from a different source, 
the fear of contempt. Though he depended on 
I the attachment of the soldiers, who loved him 
for virtues like their own, he was conscious that 
Ms mean and barbarian origin, his savage ap- 
pearance, and his total ignorance of the arts and 
institutions of civil life, 8 formed a very unfa- 
vourable contrast with the amiable manners of 
the unhappy Alexander. He remembered that, 
in his humbler fortune, he had often waited 
before the door of the haughty nobles of Rome, 
and had been denied admittance by the insolence 
of their slaves. He recollected too the friend- 
ship of a few who had relieved his poverty, and 
assisted Ms rising hopes. But those who had 
spumed, and those who had protected the Thra- 
cian, w-ere guilty of the same crime, the know- 
ledge of Ms original obscurity. For tMs crime 
many w'ere put to death ; and by the execution 
of several of his benefactors, Maximin published, 
in characters of blood, the indelible history of 
Ms baseness and ingratitude. 

The dark and sanguinary soul of the tyrant, 
was open to every suspicion against those among 
his subjects who were the most distinguished by 
their birth or merit. Whenever he was alarmed 
! witli the sound of treason, his cruelty was un- 
bounded and unrelenting, A conspiracy against 
his life was either discovered or imagined, and 
Magnus, a consular senator, was named as the 
I principal author of it. Without a witness, with- 
; out a trial, and without an opportunity of 
I. defence, Magnus, with four thousand of his 
supposed accomplices, were put to death, Italy 
and the whole empire %vere infested witli innu- 
merable spies and informers. On the slightest 


4 See the original letter of Alexander Sevems, Hist August, p. 149. 

6 Hist. August, p. 135. I havesoflenedsoraeoftliemostimprobablo 
circumstanciis of this wretched biographer. From this ill.worded 
narration it should seem that the prince's bufToon having acddentally 
entered the tent, and awakened, the slumbering monarch, the fear of 
{nmishment urged him to persuade the disaifected soldiers to commit 
the murder. 

6 Herodian, I, vi. p. 223-227. 


7 Caligula, the eldest of the four, was only twenty-five y^rs of age 

when he ascended the throne ; Caracalla was twenty. three, Commodus 
nineteen, and Nero no more than seventeen. ^ 

8 It appears that he was totally ignorant of the Gi-eek language, 
which, fmmi its universal use in conversation and letters, was an essen- 
tial past of every liberal education. 

9 Hist. August. p.l41. Herodian, l.Vii, p.237. The latter of 
these historians hits betat most unjustly censured for sparing fee vices 
of Maximin. 
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accusation, the Erst of the Roman nobles, who 
had governed provinces, commanded armies, 
and been adorned with the consular and trium- 
phal ornaments, w'-erc chained on the public 
carriages, and hurried away to the emperor’s 
presence. Confiscation, exile, or simple death, 
were esteemed uncommon instances of his lenity. 
Some of the unfortunate suiferers he ordered to 
he sewed up in the hides of slaughtered animals, 
others to be exposed to wild beasts, others again 
to be beaten to death with clubs. During the 
three years of his reign, he disdained to visit 
either Rome or Italy. His camp, occasionally 
removed from the banks of the Rhine to those 
of the Danube, w'as the seat of liis stern des- 
potism, which ti'ainpled on every principle of 
law and justice, and w^as supported by the 
avowed power of the sword, lO No man of 
noble birth, elegant accomplishments, jor know- 
ledge of civil business, was suffered near his 
person; and the court of a Roman emperor 
revived the idea of those ancient chiefs of slaves 
and gladiators, whose savage power had left a 
deep impression of terror and detestation. ^ ^ 
Oppmstoof As long as the cruelty of Maxi- 
the provinces, niiii was coiiEncd to the illustrious 
senators, or even to the bold adventurers, wdio 
in the court or army expose themselves to the 
caprice of fortune, tiie body of the people view’ed 
their siifierings with indifference, or perhaps 
with pleasure. But the tyrant’s avarice, stimu- 
lated by the insatiate desires of the soldiers, at 
length attacked the public property. Every 
city of the empire was possessed of an inde- 
pendent revenue, destined to purchase corn for 
the multitude, and to supply the expenses of 
the games and entertainments. By a single act 
of authority, the whole mass of w’ealth was at 
once confiscated for the use of the Imperial 
treasury. The temples were stripped of their 
most valuable offerings of gold and silver, and 
the statues of gods, heroes, and emperors, were 
melted down and coined into money. These 
impious orders could not be executed without 
tumults and massacres, us in many places tlie 
people chose rather to die in the defence of their 
altars, than to behold in the midst of peace their 
cities exposed to the rapine and cruelty of w^ar. 
The soldiers themselves, among whom this sa- 
crilegious plunder w’as distributed, received it 
with a blush; and, hardened as they w^ere in 
acts of violence, they dreaded the just reproaches 
of their friends and relations. Throughout the 
Roman w'orld a general cry of indignation W'as 
heard, imploring vengeance on the common 
enemy of human kind ; and at length, by an 
act of private oppression, a peaceful and un- 
armed province was driven into rebellion against 
him.i^i 

Tile procurator of Africa was a servant w'or- 

10 Tho vt’ife of Maximin, by insinuating wise counsels with female 
gentleiuvs, sometimes btought back the tyrant to tine way of tnith 
atm luimanity. See Arnmianus M arcel Units, i. xiv. c.l. where ho 
silludo.-. to the fact which he had more fully related under the reign of 
the ( .Ormans. W o may collect from the nitdals, that Paulina was the 
name of tin-, htmevnleiu enniress ; and from the title of O/m, that she 
dud herore ilfaximm. (Valerius ad loc. clt, Ammian.) Spauhehn de 
X'. < t P. N. tom. II. p. .'■.()(). 

p ^ 41 ^® compared to Spartacus and Athenlo. Hist, August. 

12 lierocliai), I. vii. p. ■2.-S. Zoihn. 1. 1. p.l5. 

13 In the ferule terntoiy of Hyzacium, one hundred add fifty miles 


thy of such a. master, who consi- 
dered the fines and confiscations of 237. April, 
the rich as one of the most fruitful branches of the 
Imperial revenue. An iniquitous sentence had 
been pronounced against some opulent youtlhs 
of that country, the execution of which would 
have stripped them of iar the greater part of their 
patrimony. In this extremity, a resolution that 
must either complete or jirevent their ruin, was 
dictated by despair. A respite of three days, 
obtained with difficulty from the rapacious trea- 
surer, was employed in collecting from tiieir 
estates a great number of slaves and jieasants, 
blindly devoted to the commands of their lords, 
and armed with the rustic wx'apons of clubs luul 
axes. The leaders of tlie conspiracy, as they 
W’ere admitted to the audience of the jirocuvator, 
stablied him. with the daggers concealed under 
their garments, and, by the assistance of their 
tumultuary train, seized on the little town of 
Thysdrus ,^3 and erected the standard of rebel- 
lion against the sovereign of the Roman empire. 
They rested their hopes on the hatred of man- 
kind against Maximin, and they judiciously 
resolved to oppose to that detested tyrant an 
emperor w'hose mild virtues had already acquired 
the love and esteem of the Romans, and whose 
authority over the province would give w'eigiit 
and .stability to the enterprise. Gordianus, their 
proconsul, and the object of their clioice, refused, 
with unfeigned reluctance, tlie dangerous honour, 
and begged with tears, that they would suffer 
liim to terminate in peace a long and innocent 
life, without staining his feeble age with civil 
blood. Their menaces compelled him to accept 
the Imperial purple, his only refuge indeed 
against the jealous cruelty of Maximin ; since, 
according to the reasoning of tyrants, those 
who have been esteemed worthy of the throne 
deserve death, and those who deliberate have 
already rebelled, 

The family of Gordianus was 
one of the most illustrious of the uievat n.n nf the 
Roman senate. • On the father’s 
side, he was descended from the Gracciu ; on 
his mother’s, from the emperor Trajan. A 
great estate enabled him to support the dignity 
of his birtli, and in the enjoyment of it he 
displayed an elegant taste, and beneficent dis- 
position. The palace in Rome, formerly inha- 
bited by the great Pompey, had been, during 
several generations, in the possession of Gor- 
dian’s family. It was distinguished by ancient 
tropliies of naval victories, and decorated with 
the works of modern pmnting. His villa on 
the road to Prameste, was celebrated for baths 
of singular beauty and extent, for three stately 
rooms of an huneffed feet in length, and lor a 
magnificent portico, supported by tw'o hundred 
columns of the four most curious and costly 

<•0 the siouth of Carthasjp. 7'his t'tty w.as dfroratal, probably liy the 
(Jordians, with the title of colony, and with u fine ainpbithcatn', which 
is still in a very perfect slate, “ Wee Itiuenir. W'csseling. p. 5i). and, 
ShawN Travel!}, p. J17. 

14 lierocUan, 1. vii. p. 230. Ili't. Aiimist. p. l.XX 

15 Hi-it. Aug. p. 152. The ci'lcbnUcd hous}* of I’onipcy f« cavhns 
wft usttrped hy Blare Antony, and cmiM'ipiently hecnine, after the 
Triumvir's death, .1 part of the Iniperi.t! domain, 'I'lieenipeiror 'i'rajuu 
allowed and even onconraged the rich senators to ]mrchise those iruig- 
uificpnt, aud useless places (Plin.i’anegyric. c,.5t).): and it may sc* m 
probahle that, on this occasion, ronipey*,s house came into the posses- 
sion of Gordian's great grandfather. 
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sorts of marble, The public shows exhibited 
at his expense, and in which the people were 
entertained with many hundreds of wild beasts 
and gladiators, 1 7 seem, to surpass the fortune of 
a subject; and whilst the liberality of other 
magistrates was confined to a few solemn fes- 
tivals in 'Rome, the magnificence of Gordian 
Was repeated, when he was sedile, every month 
in the year, and extended, during his consulship, 
to the principal cities of Italy. He vras twice 
elevated to the last mentioned dignity, by Gara- 
calla and by Alexander ; for he possessed the 
uncommon talent of acquiring the esteem of 
virtuous princes, 'V’^ ithout alarming the jealousy 
of tyrants. His long life was innocently spent 
in the study of letters and the peaceful honours 
of Rome ; and, till he tvas named proconsul of 
Africa by the voice of the senate and the appro- 
bation of Alexander, IS be appears prudently to 
have declined the command of armies and the 
government of provinces. As long as that em- 
peror lived, Africa was happy under the admin- 
istration of his worthy representative; after 
the baiharous Maximin had usurped the throne, 
Gordianus alleviated the miseries wdiich he was 
unable to prevent. When he reluctantly ac- 
cepted the|)urple, he was above fourscore years 
old; a last and valuable remains of the happy 
age of the Antonines, whose virtues he revived 
in his own conduct, and celebrated in an elegant 
poem of thirty books. With the venerable pro- 
consul, his son, who had accompanied him into 
Africa as his lieutenant, w'as likewise declared 
emperor. His manners were less pure, but his 
character was equally amiable with that of his 
father. Twenty-two acknowledged concubines, 
and a library of sixty-two thousand volumes, 
attested the variety of his inclinations ; and from 
the productions which he left behind him, it 
appears tliat the former as well as the latter were 
designed for use rather than for ostentation, 
The Roman people acknowledged in the fea- 
tures of the younger Gordian the resemblance 
of Scipio Africanus, recollected %vith pleasure 
that his mother was the grand-daughter of An- 
toninus X^ius, and rested the public hope on 
those latent virtues which had hitherto, as they 
fondly imagined, lain concealed in the luxurious 
indolence of a private life. 

Th^ solicit As soon as the Gordians had 

SfoSThdr appeased the first tumult of a popu- 

authority. j^r election, they removed their court 
to Carthage. They were received with the ac- 
clamations of the Africans, who honoured tlieir 
virtues, and who, since the visit of Hadrian, had 
never beheld the majesty of a Roman emperor. 
But these vain acclamations neither strengthened 
nor confirmed the title of the Gordians. They 
were induced by principle, as well as interest, 
to solicit the approbation of the senate ; and a 

IG The Claudian, the Numidian, the Cavystian, and the Rynnadian- 
The colours of Roman marbles have been faintly descrihetl and imper- 
fectly distinguished. It appears, however, tliat the Carvsltan was a 
sea-green, and that the marble of Synnnda was w'hite mixed withptqval 
spots of pur{»Ie. See Saitnasitts ad Hist. August, p. IG-l. 

17 Hist. August, p. 1.51,152. He sometiines gave five hundred pair 
of ghtdiators, never less than one hundred and fif y. He once gave fijr 
the use of the Circus one hundred Sicilian, and as many Cappadocian 
horses. The animals designed for hunting, were clnefly bears, boarHn 
bulls, stags, elks, wild asses, &c. Elephants and lions seem to have 
been apiaropriated to Imperial magnificence. 

IS fNee the original letter, in the Augustan History, p. 1.53, which at 
once shows Alexander’s respect for the authority of the senate, and his 
esteem for the proconsul appointed by that assembly. 


deputation of the noblest provincials was sent, 
without delay, to Rome, to relate and justify the 
conduct of their countrymen, who, having long 
suffered wdth patience, were at length resolved to 
act with %dgour. The letters of the new princes 
were modest and respectful, excusing the neces- 
sity which had obliged them to accept the Impe- 
rial title ; but submitting their election and their 
fate to the supreme judgment of the senate. 

Tlie inclinations of the senate w'ere The senate 
neither doubtful nor divided. The 
birth and noble alliances of the Gor- theGordiam; 
dians had intimately connected them with the 
most illustrious houses of Rome. Their fortune 
had created many dependants in that assembly, 
their merit had acquired many friends. Their 
mild administration opened the flattering pros- 
pect of the rcbstoration, not only of the civil but 
even of the republican government. The ten*or 
of military %dolence, wdiich had first obliged the 
senate to forget tlie murder of Alexander, and to 
ratify the election of a barbarian peasant , 21 now 
jiroduced a contrary effect, and provoked them 
to assert the injured rights of freedom and 
humanity. The hatred of Maximin towards the 
senate was declared and implacable ; the tamest 
submission had not appeased his fury, the most 
cautious Innocence would not remove his sus- 
picions; and even the care of their own safety 
urged them to share the fortune of an enterprise, 
of which (if unsuccessful) they were sure to be 
tlie first victims. These considerations, and 
perhaps others of a more private nature, were 
debated in a previous conference of the consuls 
and the magistrates. As soon as their resolu- 
tion was decided, they convoked in the temple 
of Castor the whole body of the senate, accord- 
ing to an. ancient form of secrecy ,22 calculated 
to awaken their attention, and to conceal their 
decrees. ‘‘ Conscript fathers,” said the consul 
Syllaiius, the two Gordians, both of consular 
dignity, the. one your proconsul, the other your 
lieutenant, have been declared emperors by 
the general consent of Africa. Let us return 
« thanks,” he boldly continued, to the youth of 
Thysdrus ; let us return thanks to the faithful 
people of Carthage, our generous deliverers 
from an horrid monster — Why do you hear 
" me thus coolly, thus timidly? Why do you 
“ cast those anxious looks on each other? why 
“hesitate? Maximin is a public enemy! may 
his enmity soon expire with him, and may we 
“ long enjoy the prudence and felicity of Gor- 
“ dian the father, the valour and constancy of 
“ Gordian the son! ”23 The noble ardour of 
the consul revived the languid spirit of the 
senate. By an unanimous decree 
the election of the Gordians was luaximinT’ 
ratified; Maximin, his son, and his rubijc enemy- 
adherents, were pronounced enemies of their 

19 By each of his coiioibines, the youtiger Gordian left three or four 
children. His literary productions, though less numerous, were by no 
means contemptible. 

2<) Herodian, 1. vii. p. Hist. August, p. M4. 

21 Quod tanien patres dum poriculo.Hiim existimant; inermes ar- 
mato resistere appro’. .averunt — .Aunlius VU'fm'. 

24 Even the servants of the house ; the scribes, Ifzo. were excluded, 
and.their office was filled by the .senators themselves. are <ihligt’d 
to the Augustan History, p. 1.50. for preserving this emrious example of 
tire old discipline of the conimcnwea'.th. 

9S This spitind speech, translated from the Augustan historian, 
p.l56. seems transcribed by him from the original regi sters of the 
senate. 
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country, and liberal rewards were offered to 
whosoever had the courage and good fortune 
to destroy them. 

Assumes the During the emperor’s absence, a 
on5^ detachment of the praetorian guards 
and Italy? remained at Home, to protect, or 
rather to command, the capital. The praefect 
Vital ianus had signalised his fidelity to Maximin, 
by the alacrity with which he had obeyed, and 
even prevented, the cruel mandates of the tyrant. 
His death alone could rescue the authority of 
the senate and the lives of the senators from a 
state of danger and suspense. Before their re- 
solves had transpired, a quaestor and some tri- 
bunes were commissioned to take his devoted 
life. They executed the order with equal bold- 
ness and success ; and, with their bloody daggers 
in their hands, ran through the streets, proclaim- 
ing to the people and the soldiers the news of 
the happy revolution. The enthusiasm of liberty 
was seconded by the promise of a large donative, 
in lands and money; the statues of Maximin 
were thrown down ; the capital of the empire 
acknowledged, with transport, the authority of 
the two Gordians and the senate and the ex- 
ample of Home was followed by the rest of Italy, 
and prepares spirit had arisen in that 

for a civil war. assembly, whose long patience had 
been insulted by wanton despotism and military 
licence. The senate assumed the reins of 
government, and, with a calm intrepidity, pre- 
pared to vindicate by arms the cause of freedom. 
Among the consular senators, recommended by 
their merit and services to the favour of the 
emperor Alexander, it was easy to select twenty, 
not unequal to the command of an array, and 
the conduct of a war. To these was the defence 
of Italy intrusted. Each was appointed to act 
in his respective department, authorised to enrol 
and discipline the Italian youth ; and instructed 
to fortify the ports and highways, against the 
impending invasion of Maximin. A number of 
deputies, chosen from the most illustrious of the 
senatorian and equestrian orders, were dis- 
patched at the same time to the governors of the 
several provinces, earnestly conjuring them to 
fly to the assistance of their country, and to re- 
mind the nations of their ancient ties of friend- 
ship with the Roman senate and people. The 
general respect with which these deputies were 
received, and the zeal of Italy and the provinces 
In favour of the senate, sufficiently prove tha‘ 
the subjects of Maximin were reduced to that 
uncommon distress, in which the body of the 
people has more to fear from oppression than 
from resistance. The consciousness of that 
melancholy truth, inspires a degree of persever- 
ing fury, seldom to be found in those civil wars 
which are ai'tificially supported for the benefit of 
a few factious and designing leaders, 25 
Defeat and ■ . while the causc of the Gor- 
was embraced with such diffu- 
sa ardour, the Gordians therasolves 

were no more. The feeble couit of 

E4 Hafodian, 1. p. 244. 

m **^^*"* ** P- ^77. Hist. August. p.l66^ 

P* 150-160. We mar 
tliat one month aiid six davs, the reign of Gordian, is a 
Oasaa^ and Fanvinia*. instead of the a&uxd 
treading of one year ajtd six montlis. See Commeiitar. p, igs” Zosl- 


Carthage was alarmed with the rapid approach 
of Capelianus, governor of Mauri tonia, who, 
with a small band of veterans, and a fierce host 
of barbarians, attacked a faithful, but unwarlike 
province. The younger G ordian sallied out to 
meet the enemy at the head of a few guards, and 
a numerous undisciplined multitude, erducated in 
the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His useless 
valour served only to procure him an honouralile 
death in the field of battle. His aged fatlier, 
whose reign had not exceeded tliirty-six days, 
put an end to his life on the first news of the 
defeat. Carthage, destitute of defence, opened 
her gates to the conqueror, and Atrica was ex- 
posed to the rapacious cruelty of a slave, obliged 
to satisfy his unrelenting master with a large 
account of blood and treasure. 28 
The fate of the Gordians fill< 2 d 
Rome with just but unexpected 
terror. The senate convoked in the th« senate/ 
temple of Concord, aflected to 
transact the common business of the day ; ami 
seemed to decline, with trembling anxiety, the 
consideration of their own, and the public dan- 
ger. A silent consternation prevailed on the 
assembly, till a senator, of the name and family 
of Trajan, awakened his brethren from tlieir 
fatal lethargy. He represented to them, that 
the choice of cautious dilatory measures had 
been long since out of their power ; that Maxi- 
min, implacable by nature, and exasperated by 
injuries, was advancing towards Italy, at the 
head of the military force of the empire ; and 
that their only remaining alternative, was either 
to meet him bravely in the field, or tamely to 
expect the tortures and ignominious death re- 
served for unsuccessful rebellion, We have 
lost,” continued lie, two excellent princes ; 
** but unless we desert ourselves, the hopes of 
the republic have not perished with the Gor- 
" dians. Many are the senators, whose virtues 
" have deserved, and whose abilities would sus- 
tain, the Imperial digriity. Let us elect two 
emperoi-s, one of whom may conduct the war 
against the public enemy, whilst his colleague 
remains at Rome to direct the civil adminis- 
tration. I cheerfully expose myself to the 
“ danger and envy of the nomination, and give 
my vote in favour of Maximus and Balbinus. 
Ratify my choice, conscript fathers, or appoint, 
in their place, others more worthy of the em- 
pire. ” The general apprehension silenced the 
whispers of jealousy; the merit of the candi- 
dates was universally acknowledged ; and the 
house resounded with the sincere acclamations, 
of “ long life and victory to the emperors 
“ Maximus and Balbinus. You are happy in 
the judgment of the senate ; may the rejiublic 
“ be happy under your administration !”27 
The virtues and the reputation of 
the new emperors justified the most racters. 
sanguine hopes of the Romans. The various 
nature of their talents seemed to appropriate to 
each Ins peculiar department of peace and war, 

nitts relates, I, i. p 17. that the two Gordians perished by a tempest 
in tlie midst of their navif'ation, A strange iguorauca of history, or a 
Strange abuse of metaphors i 

27 See the Aiigusbm History, p. 166, from the registers of tire 
senate ? the date is confessedly faulty, but the coincidence of the 
ApoUinaxian games enables us to correct it. 
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without leaving room foi* jealous emulation, 
Balbinus was an admired orator, a poet of dis- 
tinguished fame, and a wise magistrate, who had 
exercised with innocence and applause the civil 
Jurisdiction in almost all the interior provinces 
of the empire. His birth was noble, ^8 his for- 
tune affluent, his manners liberal and affable. 
In him the love of pleasure was corrected by a 
sense of dignity, nor had the habits of ease 
deprived him of a capacity for business. The 
mind of Maximus was formed in a rougher 
mould. By his valour and abilities be had 
raised himself from the meanest origin to the 
first employments of the state and miny. His 
victories over the Sarmatians and the Germans, 
the austerity of his life, and the rigid impartiality 
of his justice, whilst he was prsefect of the city, 
commanded the esteem of a people, whose affec- 
tions were engaged in favour of the more amiable 
Balbinus. The two colleagues had both been 
consuls (Balbinus had twice enjoyed that honour- 
able office), both had been named among tire 
twenty lieutenants of the senate ; and since the 
one was sixty and the other seventy-four years 
old,®9 they had both attained die full maturity 
of age and experience. 

Tumult at Rome. After the senate had conferred on 
Gord^unis^. Maximus and Balbinus an equal 
dared Cassar. portion of the consular and tribuni- 
tian powers, the title of Fathers of their country, 
and the joint office of Supreme Pontiff, they 
ascended to the Capitol to return thanks to the 
gods, protectors of Rorae.80 The solemn rites 
of sacrifice were disturbed by a sedition of the 
people. The licentious multitude neither loved 
the rigid Maximus, nor did they sufficiently fear 
the mild and humane Balbinus. Their increas- 
ing numbers surrounded the temple of Jupiter ; 
with obstinate clamours they asserted their in- 
herent right of consenting to the election of their 
sovereign ; and demanded, with an apparent mo- 
deration, that, besides the two emperors chosen 
by the senate, a third should be added of the 
family of the Gordians, as a just return of gra- 
titude to those princes who had sacrificed their 
lives for the republic. At the head of the city- 
guards, and the youth of the equestrian order, 
Maximus and Balbinus attempted to cut their 
way through the seditious multitude. The mul- 
titude, anned with sticks and stones, drove them 
back into tlie Capitol. It is prudent to yield 
when the contest, whatever may be the issue 
of it, must be fatal to both parties. A boy 
only thirteen years of age, the grandson of the 
elder, and nephew of the younger, Gordian, was 
produced to the people, invested with the orna- 
ments and title of Cmsar. The tumult was 

28 lie was descended from Cornelius Balbiis, a noble Spaniard, and 
the adopted son of Theophanes the (Jreek historian. Balbus obtainetl 
the freedom of Rome hy the favour of Poiniwy, and preserved it by 
the eloquence of Cicero (see Orat. pro Cornel. Balbo). The fi-iencf* 
ship of Cmsar (to whom he rendered the most important secret ser- 
vices jn the civii war} raised him to the consulship and the pontificate, 
honours never yet possessed hy a stranger. The neuhew of this Balbus 
U-iumphed over tiie (.iaramantes. See Dictionnaire de Bayle, au 
mot BetllruSf where he distinguishes the several persons of tliat name, 
and rectifies, with his usual accuracy, the mistakes of former writers 
concerning ^em. 

29 Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 622. But little dependence is to Ijc had on the 
authority of a modem Greek, so grossly ignorant of the history of the 
third century, that he creates several imaginary emperors, and con- 
founds arose who really existed. 

30 Jlerodian, 1. vii, p. 2.’j6, supposes that the senate was at first 
convoked in the Capitol, and is very eloquent on the occasion. The 
Augustan History, p. 116. seems much more authentic- 

31 In Horodian, I. vii. p. 219. and in the Augustan History, we 
have tliite several orations of Maadniin to his army, on the rebellioa 


appeased by this easy condescension; and the 
two emperors, as soon as they had been, peace- 
ably acknowledged in Rome, prepared to defend 
Italy against the common enemy. 

Whilst, in Rome and Africa, re- Madmmpre- 
volutions succeeded each other %vith ^e^ateS 
such amazing rapidity, llie mind of emperors. 
Maximin was agitated by the most furious pas- 
sions. He is said to have received the news of 
the rebellion of the Gordians, and of the decree 
of the senate against him, not with the temper 
! of a man, but the rage of a wild beast ; which, 
as it could not discharge itself on the distant 
senate, threatened the b'fe of bis son, of his 
friends, and of all who ventured to approach his 
person. The grateful intelligence of tlie death 
of the Gordians was quickly followed by tlie 
assurance that the senate, laying aside all hopes 
of pardon or accommodation, had substituted in 
their room two emperors, with whose merit he 
could not be unacquainted. Revenge was the 
only consolation left to Maximin, and revenge 
could only be obtained by aims. The strength 
of the legions had been assembled by Alexander 
from all jiarts of the empire. Tliree successful 
campaigns against the Gemans and the Sarma- 
tians, bad raised their fame, confirmed their dis- 
cipline, and even increased their numbers, by 
filling the ranks with the flower of the barbarian 
youth. The life of Maximin had been spent 
in war, and the candid severity of history cannot 
refuse him the valour of a soldier, or even the 
abilities of an experienced general.3i It might 
naturally be expected that a prince of such a 
character, instead of suffering the rebellion to 
gain stability by delay, should immediately have 
marched from the banks of the Danube to those 
of tlie Tyber ; and that his victorious army, in- 
stigated by contempt for the senate, and eager 
to gather the spoils of Italy, should have burned 
with impatience to finish the easy and lucrative 
conquest. Yet, as far as we can trust to the 
obscure chronology of that period, 32 it appears 
that the operations of some foreign war deferred 
the Italian expedition till the ensuing spring. 
From the prudent conduct of Maximin we may 
learn, that the savage features of his character 
have been exaggerated by the pencil of party ; 
that his passions, however impetuous, submitted 
to the force of reason ; and that the barbarian pos- 
sessed something of the generous spirit of Sylla, 
who subdued the enemies of Rome before he 
suffered himself to revenge his private injuries. 33 
When the troops of Maximin, Marches into 
advancing in excellent order, ar- 
rived at the foot of the Julian Alps, ^ 
they were terrified by the silence and desolatien 

of Africa and Rome: M. do THIemont has very justlv ob.«:rved, that 
they nci^er ajpee with each otlter, nor with truth. Histoire des Em- 
pereurs, tom.iii. p. 799. 

32 The carelessness of the writers of that age leaves us in a singular 
perplexity. 3. We know that MaKimus anti Balbinus were killed 
durhiff the Capitoline games- Herotlian, 1. viii. p. 285. The autho- 
rity of Gensotimis (tie Die Natali, c. 18.) enables ns to fix those games 
witli certainty to the vear 2.38, hut leaves us in ignorance of tlie month 
or dav. 2. The election of Gordian by the senate is fixetl, with equal 
certainty, to the 27th of May ; hut we are at a less to discover, whethw 
it was in the same or the preceding year, 'i'illemont and Muvatori, 
who midntain the two opposite opinions, bring into the field a tiesul- 
terfy troop of authorities, conjectures, and probabilities. Tl.e one 
seems to draw out, the other to contract, the series of events between 
those perioite, more than can be well reconeik'd to reason and history. 
Yet it is necessary to cbooso between them. 

S3 Velleos Patercvilus, 1. it. c.2>l. The president de Montesquieu 
{in his dialogue between Sylla and Eucifvtcs) expresiies the sentiment* 
of tiie dictator, in a spirited and even a sublime manner. 
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that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. The vil- 
higes and open towns had been abandoned on 
their approach by the inhabitants, the cattle was 
driven away, the provisions removed or destroyed, 
the bridges broke down, nor was any thing left 
which could afibrd either shelter or subsistence 
to an invader. Such had been the wise orders 
of the generals of the senate, whose design was 
to protract the war, to ruin the army of Maximin 
by the slow operation of famine, and to consume 
his strengtli in tlie sieges of the principal cities 
of Italy, which they had plentifully stored with 
men and provisions from the deserted country. 

Anuileia received and withstood the 
shock of the invasion. The 
streams that issue from the head of the Hadriatic 
Gulf, swelled by the melting of the winter snows, 3^ 
opposed an unexpected obstacle to the arms of 
Alaxirain. At length, on a singular bridge, 
constructed with art and difficulty of large hogs- 
heads, he transjiorted his army to the opposite 
bank, rooted up the beautiful vineyards in the 
neighbourhood of Aquileia, demolished the sub- 
urbs, and employed the timber of the buildings 
in the engines and towers, with which on every 
side he attacked tlie city. The walls, fallen to 
decay during the security of a long peace, had 
been liastily repaired on tliis sudden emergency; 
but the hnnest defence of Aquileia consisted in 
the constancy of the citizens; all ranks of whom, 
instead of being dismayed, were animated by 
the extreme danger, and their knowledge of the 
tyrant’s unrelenting temper. Their courage was 
supported and directed by Crispinus and Meno- 
pliilus, two of the twenty lieutenants of the se- 
nate, who, with a small body of regular troops, 
had thrown themselves into the besieged place. 
The army of Maximin was repulsed in repeated 
attacks, his machines destroyed by showers of 
artificial fire; and the generous entliusiasm of 
the Aquileians was exalted into a confidence of 
success by the opinion that Belenus, their tutelar 
deity, combated in ])erson in the defence of his 
distressed worshippers. 3 5 

Cor.fhict of The emperor Maximus, who had 

Maxutius. advanced as far as Ravenna, to se- 
cure that important place and to hasten the 
military preparations, beheld the event of the 
war in tlie more faitliful mirror of reason and 
policy. He w'as too sensible that a single towm 
could not resist the persevering efibrts of a great 
army; and he dreaded lest the enemy, tired with 
the obstinate resistance of Aquileia, should on a 
sudden relinquish tlie fruitless siege, and march 
directly towards Rome. The fate of the empire 
and the cause of freedom must then be commit- 
ted to the chance of a battle ; and what arms 
could he oppose to the veteran legions of the 
Rhine and Danube ? Some troops newly levied 

jJ4 Muralori (Annali d'ltalia, tom. u. p. 294.) thinks the melting 
m the snows suit* belter with the months of June or July than wito 
that oi i'ebniarj. The oiunion of a man who passed his liFe between 
the Alps .inri the Aiiimriiui-s, is undoubticlly of great weight; yet I 
oi.seTt»*j, 1. That the long winter, of which IVl’uratori iake» aidrtmtaffe, 
t* to found in ihe i«-un verhion, and not in the Ureek text of 
nmuiian. A That the vicithitudes of suns and rains, to which the 
soldiers. ot Masurain were exivow-cl {llerofiian, l.vixi, p. 2774, denotes 
Uie *pr.ng rather than the summer. W'e may obserwe Itkewise, that 
tne&e seM*rai s»Teams, iu they melted into one, composed the Timavus. 
80 tweucaJIy (in every sense of the «,ord) described hv VirgiL They 
are about twerlre to the east of Aquileia. See Cluver* Italia 

r>5 Hero^an, l.viii. p. 272. The CcJtfc deity wa* snwposed to be 
ApoUo, and received uiwkr that name the tJtanks of tfe senate. A 
ttmi-ic was Ukewisfe built to Venus the Bald, in honour of the wtsnen 


among the generous but enervated youth oi 
Italy, and a body of German auxiliaides, on 
whose firmness in the hour of trial it was dan- 
gerous to depend. In the midst of these just 
alarms, the stroke of domestic conspiracy pu- 
nished the crimes of Maximin, and delivered 
Rome and the senate from the calamities that 
would surely have attended the victory of an 
enraged barliarian. 

Tlicpcopleof Aquileiahadscarcely 
experienced any of the common mi- 
series of a siege ; their magazines * 

WTre plentifully supplied, and several fountains 
within the walls assured them of an inexhaust- 
ible resource of fresh water. The soldiers of 
Maximin were, on the contrary, exposed to the 
inclemency of the season, the contagion of dis- 
ease, and the horrors of famine. The open 
country was mined, the rivers filled with the 
slain and polluted with blood. A spirit of des- 
pair and disaffection began to diffuse itself among 
the troops ; and as they were cut off from all 
intelligence, they easily believed that the whole 
empire had embraced the cause of the senate, and 
that they were left as devoted victims, to perish 
under the impregnable w'alls of Aquileia. The 
fierce temper of the tyrant wa.s exasperated by 
disappointments, which he imputed to the cow- 
ardice of his army ; and his wanton and ill-timed 
cruelty, instead of striking terror, inspired hatred, 
and a just desire of revenge. A party of prae- 
torian guards, who trembled for their wives and 
children in the camp of Alba, near Rome, 
executed the sentence of the senate. Maximin, 
abandoned by his guards, was slain in his tent, 
with his son (whom he l^d associated to the 
honours of the purple), Anulinus the praefect, 
and the principal ministers of his tyranny.3® 
The sight of their heads, borne on the point of 
spears, convinced the citizens of Aquileia that 
the siege was at an end ; the gates of the city 
were thrown open, a liberal market was provided 
for the hungry troo])s of Maximin, and the whole 
army joined in solemn protestations of fidelity 
to the senate and the people of Rome, and to 
their lawful emperors Maximus and BalJ)inus. 
Such was the deserved fate of a 
brutal savage, destitute, as he has 
generally been represented, of every sentiment 
that distinguishes a civilised or even a human 
being. The body was suited to the soul. The 
stature of Maximin exceeded the measure of 
eight feet, and circumstances almost incredible 
are related of his matchless strength and appe- 
tite. 37 Had he lived in a less enlightened age, 
tradition and poetiy might w-ell liave described 
him as one of those monstrous giants wliose su- 
pernatural power was constantly exerted for die 
destruction of mankind. 

of Aquiloia, wIto had gi-vra* up their hair to make ropes for the military 
engines. 

36 Herodian, 1. viii. p. 279. Hist. August, p. 146. The duration 
of Maximill's reign has not been di lined with much accuracy, except 
by Eutropius, who allows him tliree years and a tl-w days <1. ix. 1.) ; we 
may d.pwid on the integrity of the text, as the Latin original is 
checked by the Greek versicni of Paeanius. 

37 Eight Roman feet and one third, which are equal to above eight 
English feet, as the two measures are to each other in the proportion 
of 967 to UXiO- See Graves's discourse on the Roman foot. We are 
told that Maximin could drink in a day an amphora (or about seven 
gallons) of wine, and eat thirty or forty pounds of meat. He could 
move a loaded waggon, break a'horse's leg with his fist, crumble stores 
in his hand, and tear up small trees by the roots. See ids life in Uw 
Augustan History. 
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Joyoftiie It is easier to conceive than to 

Koinan world, (describe the universal joy of the 
Roman world on the fall of the tyrant, the news 
of which is said to have been carried in four 
days from Aquileia to Rome. The return of 
JMaximus w^as a triumphal procession ; his col- 
league and young Gordian wxmt out to meet 
him j and the three princes made their entry into 
the capital, attended by the ambassadors of 
almost all the cities of Italy, saluted with the 
splendid offerings of gratitude and superstition, 
and received wdth the unfeigned acclamations of 
the senate and people, who persuaded themselves 
that a golden age would succeed to an age of 
iron. 38 The conduct of the two emperors cor- 
responded with these expectations. They ad- 
ministered justice in person; and the rigour of 
the one w'as tempered by the otliers clemency. 
The oppressive taxes with w^hich Maximin had 
loaded the rights of inheritance and succession 
were repealed, or at least moderated. Discipline 
was revived, and, with the advice of the senate, 
many wise laws were enacted by their Imperial 
ministers, w'ho endeavoured to restore a civil 
constitution on the ruins of militaiy tyranny. 
“ What reward may we expect for delivering 
“ Home from a monster?” was the question 
asked by Maximus, in a moment of freedom 
and confidence. Balbinus answered without 
hesitation, “ The love of the senate, of the 
“ people, and of all mankind.” “ Alas!” re- 
plied his more penetrating colleague, Alas I I 
“ dread the hatred of the soldiers, and the fatal 
“ effects of their resentment. ” 39 Idis apprehen-^ 
sions were but too well justified by the event. 

^ „ Whilst Maximus was preparing 

to defend Italy against the common 
foe, Balbinus, who remained at Rome, had been 
engaged in scenes of blood and intestine discord. 
Distrust and jealousy reigned in the senate ; and 
even in the temples where they assembled, every 
senator carried either open or concealed arms. 
In the midst of their deliberations, two veterans 
of the guards, actuated either by curiosity or a 
sinister motive, audaciously thrust themselves 
into the house, and advanced by degrees beyond 
the altar of Victory. Gallicanus, a consular, 
and Maecenas, a praetorian senator, viewed with 
indignation their insolent intrusion : drawing 
their daggers, they laid tiie spies, for such they 
deemed tiiem, dead at the foot of the altar, and 
then advancing to the door of the senate, impru- 
dently exhorted the multitude to massacre the 
pra 2 toriaiis, as the secret adherents of the tyrant, 
Tliose who escaped the first fpry of tlie tumult 
took refuge in the camp, which they defended 
with superior advantage against tlie reiterated 
attacks of the people, assisted by the nurnerous 
bands of gladiators, the property of opulent 
nobles. The civil war lasted many days, with 
infinite loss and confusion on both sides. When 
the pipes were broken that supplied the camp 
with water, the praetorians were reduced to in- 
tolerable distress ; but in tlieir turn tliey made 
desperate sallies into the city, set fire to a great 
number of houses, and filled the streets with the 

3$ See tlse cwisfratalatory letteir of Claudius Juliaims the consul, to 
tlje two eini>emr8, in the Ausustan History. 

59 Hist. August, p. 171, 

iO Ilerodian, 1, vui. p. S58. * 


blood of the inhabitants. Tiie emperor Balbinus 
attempted, by ineffectual edicts and precarious 
truces, to reconcile the factions at Rome, but 
their animosity, though smothered for a while, 
burnt with redoubled violence. The soldiers, 
detesting the senate and the people, despised die 
W'eakness of a prince, w’ho 'wanted either the 
spirit or the power to command the obedience 

of his subjects. 40 

After the tyrant’s d^th, Ms for- 

midable army had acknowledged, the praetorian 
from necessity rather tlian from 
choice, the authority of Maximus, who trans- 
ported himself without delay to the camp before 
Aquileia. As soon as he had received their 
oath of fidelity, he addressed them in terms lull 
of mildness and moderation ; lamented, rather 
than arraigned, the wild disorders of the times, 
and assured the soldiers, that of all their past 
conduct, the senate would remember only their 
generous desertion of the tyrant, and tlieir vo- 
luntary return to their duty. IMaximus enforced 
his exhortations by a liberal donative, purified 
the camp by a solemn sacrifice of expiation, and 
then dismissed the legions to their several pro- 
vinces, impressed, as he liopcd, with a lively 
sense of gratitude and obedience.^i But nothing 
could reconcile the haughty spirit of the praito- 
rians. They attended the emperors on the me- 
morable day of their public entry into Rome; 
but amidst tlie general acclamations, the sullen 
dejected countenance of the guards sufficiently 
declared that they considered tliemselves as tlie 
object, rather than the partners, of the triumph. 
When the whole body was united in tlieir camp, 
those who had served under Alaximin, and those 
who had remained at Rome, insensibly commu- 
nicated to each other their complaints and appre- 
hensions. The emperors chosen by the army 
had perished with ignominy; those elected by 
the senate -w'ere seated on the tlirone.42 The 
long discord between the civil and military 
powers was decided by a'cwar, in which the for- 
mer had obtained a complete victory. Tlie 
soldiers must now learn a new doctrine of sub- 
mission to the senate ; and whatever clemency 
w as affected by that politic assembly, they dreaded 
a slow' revenge, coloured by the name of disci- 
pline, and justified by fair pretences of tlie public 
good. But their fate was still in their own 
hands ; and if they had courage to despise the 
vain terrors of an impotent republic, it was easy 
to convince the world, that tliose who were 
masters of the arms, were masters of the autho- 
rity, of the state. 

When the senate elected two gssacye of 
princes, it is probable that, besides 
the declared reason of providing tor 
the various emergencies of peace and war, they 
were actuated by the secret desire of weakening 
by division the despotism of the supreme magis- 
trate. Their policy was effectual, but it proved 
fatal both to their emperors and to themselves. 
The jealousy of power was soon exasperated by 
the difference of character. Maximus despised 
Balbinus as a luxurious noble, and was in his 

41 Herodian, Lviii. p.213. , , ..... 

4S The obsewtion had beea made imprudently enough in me ac- 
clamations of the senate, and with rqiard to the sojdieni it carried the 
a{>iK:Braace of a wanton insult. Hist. August, p. 170. 
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turn disdained by his colleague as an obscure 
soldier. Their silent discord was understood 
rather than seen; 43 but the mutual conscious- 
ness prevented tliem from uniting in any vigor- i 
ous measures of defence against their common 
enemies of the praetorian camp. The whole 
city was employed in the Capitoline games> and 
the emperors were left almost alone in the palace. 
A. D, 238 . On a sudden they were alarmed by 
July IS. approach of a troop of despe- 

rate assassins. Ignorant of each other’s situa- 
tion or designs, for they already occupied very 
distant apartments, afraid to give or to receive 
assistance, they wasted the important moments in 
idle debates and fruitless recriminations, 
arrival of the guards put an end to the vain strife. 
They seized on tliese emperors of the senate, for 
such they called them with malicious contempt, 
stripped them of their garments, and dragged 
them in insolent triumph through the streets of 
Rome, with a design of inflicting a slow and 
cruel death on these unfortunate princes. The 
fear of a rescue from the faithful Germans of 
tlie Imperial guards, shortened their tortures; 
and tfieir bodies, mangled with a thousand 
wounds, were left exposed to the insults or to 
the pity of tlie populace. 44 
TbethWGor. Space of a few months, 

dian remains six princes had been cut off by the 
BoJe emperor. Gordian, who had already 

received the title of Cajsar, was the only per- 
son that occurred to the soldiers as proper to 
fill the vacant throne .43 They carried him to 
the camp, and unanimously saluted him Augus- 
tus and Emperor. His name was dear to the 
senate and people; his tender age promised a 
long impunity of notary licence ; and the sub- 
mission of Rome and the provinces to the choice 
of the praetorian guards, saved the republic, at 
the expense indeed of its freedom and dignity, 
from the horrors of a new civil war in tlie heart 
of the caijital .45 

Innocence Gordiaii was Only 

^ nineteen years of age at the time of 

^ his death, the history of his life, 

W'ere it known to us with greater accuracy than 
it really is, would contain little more than the 
account of his education, and the conduct of the 
mimsters, who by turns abused or guided the 
simplicity of his unexperienced youth. Imme- 
diately after his accession, he fell into the hands 
of his mother’s eunuchs, that perm’cious vermin 
of the East, who, since the days of Elagabalus, 
had infested the Roman palace. By the artful 
conspiracy of these wretches, an impenetrable 
veil was drawn betw'een an innocent prince and 
bis oppressed subjects, tlie virtuous disposition 
of Gordian w'as deceived, and the honours of 
the empire sold without his knowledge, though 
in a very public manner, to tlie most worthless 

^ Discordise tadtse, et quie intelligerentar potius (joam 'viderentor. 
But. A-ttgmt. p. 170. Thte weil-chosen expression is pcob^lt stolen 
from some better writer. 

44 Kerodian, 1. viij. p. 287.288. 

45 Quia non alius erat in pnutenti . is the esuression of the Auerostau 
Mistoij*. 

46 Quintos Curlius (1.x. c-S.) pays an el^yant ctanpliment to the 
emiicxor of the <jaj, for h.TvinR, by his happy acoessbn. extinmrished 
so (uany ufebrands. ahealhed so many gwcn’dSji and put an end to the 
evil* of a divided Kovermnent- After weighing with attentiwa every 
woM of toe parage. I am of opinion, that it suits lietter ivith the ^e- 
■catjoa of Oordian than with any other period of the Koraaft Hfctoty. 

I n that it may serve to decide the age of Quintus Cortitus. Those 
who place lutu uiuiur tiie iirst Cuesaxs. Oitm the rit r it y of his 


of mankind. We are ignorant by vrhat fortu- 
nate accident the emperor escaped from this 
ignominious slavery, and devolved his confidence 
on a minister, whose wdse counsels had no object 
except the glory of his sovereign, and the hap- 
piness of the people. It should ^ ^ 240 . aa 
seem that love and learning intro- 
duced Misitheus to the favour of 
Gordian. The young prince married the daugh- 
ter of his master of rhetoric, and promoted his 
father-in-law to the first offices of the empire. 
Two admirable letters that passed between them 
are still extant. The minister, with the conscious 
dignity of virtue, congratulates Gordian that he 
is delivered from the tyranny of the eunuchs,47 
and still more that he is sensible of his deliver- 
ance. 'The emperor acknowledges, with an 
amiable confusion, the errors of his past con- 
duct ; and laments, with singular propriety, the 
misfortune of a monarch, from whom a venal 
tribe of courtiers perpetually labour to conceal 
the truth. 48 

The life of Misitheus had been The Persian war. 
spent in the profession of letters, not 
of arms; yet such was the versatile genius of 
that great man, that, when he was appointed 
prmtorian prmfect, he discharged the military 
duties of his place with vigour and ability. The 
Persians had invaded Mesopotamia, and threat- 
ened Antioch. By the persuasion of his father- 
in-law, tlie young emperor quitted the luxury of 
Rome, opened, for the last time recorded in his- 
tory, the temple of Janus, and marched in person 
into the East. On his approach with a great 
Wmy, the Persians withdrew their garrisons from 
the cities which they had already taken, and 
retired from the Euphrates to the Tigris. Gor- 
dian enjoyed the pleasure of announcing to the 
senate the first success of Ids arms, which he as- 
cribed with a becoming modesty and gratitude 
to the wisdom of his father and prsefect. Dur- 
ing the whole expedition, Misitheus watched 
over the safety and discipline of the army; 
whilst he prevented their dangerous murmurs 
by maintaining a regular plenty in the camp, 
and by establishing ample magazines of vinegar, 
bacon, straw, barley, and wheat, in all the cities 
of the frontier. 49 But the prosperity of Gor- 
dian expired with Misitheus, who died of a flux, 
not without very strong suspicions of poison, 
Philip, his successor in the prmfec- a.d. 243 . 
ture, was an Arab by birth, and ^ 
consequently, in the earlier part of his life, a 
robber by profession. His rise from so obscure 
a station to the first dignities of the empire, seems 
to prove that he was a bold and able leader. 
But his boldness prompted him to aspire to the 
throne, and his abilities were employed to sup- 
plant, not to serve, his indulgent master. The 
minds of the soldiers were irritated by an artifi- 

style, but are embarrassed by the sflence of Qirintilian, in his accurate 
list of Eoman historians. 

47 Hist. August, p. 161. From some hints in the two letters, I 
drould expect that the eunuchs were not expelled the palace without 
some degree of gentle violence, and that the young Gordian rather 
approved of. than consented to, the^ disgrace. 

48 Duxit uxorem filiam Misithei, qutfm causi eloquentiie dignitm 
parentela su& putavit ; et prmfectum statim fecit ; post quod, non 
puerile ,)am et contemjrtibUe videbatur imperium. 

49 Hist. August, p. 1G2. Aurelius Victor. Poarohyrius in Vit. 
Ploiin. ap. Fabricium, Biblioth. Grace. 1. iv. c. 36. The philosopher 
Plotinus accompanied the army, prompted by the love of knowledge, 
and by tlie hoiw of penetrating as as India. 
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cial scarcity, created by Iiis contrivance in the 
camp ; and the distress of tli^army was attri- 
bute to the youth and incapacity of the prince. 
It is not in our power to trace the snccemve 
steps of the secret conspiracy and open sedition, 
which were at length fatal to Gordian. A se* 
Murder of Gor- moiiument was erected to 

A.i).W4. his memory on the spot^<^ where he 
was killed, near tiie condux of the 
Euphrates with the little river Aboi*as.-5t The 
fortunate Philip, raised to the empire by the votes 
of the soldiers, found a ready obedience from 
the senate and the provinces.®^ 

Fonnofamiii- We caiinot forbear transcribing 
tary republic, ingcnious, though somcwhat 

fanciful, description, which a celebrated writer 
of our own times has traced of the military go- 
vernment of the Roman empire. ‘‘ What in 
“ that age was called the Roman empire, was 
only an. irregular republic, not unlike the 
“ Aristocracy of Algiers, where the militia, 
possessed of the sovereignty, creates and de- 
poses a magistrate, who is styled a Dey. ' 
** Perhaps, indeed, it may be laid down as a 
general rule, tliat a military government is, in 
“ some respects, more republican than mo- 
« narcincal. Nor can it be said that the soldiers 
« only partook of the government by their 
** disobedience and rebellions. The speeches 
“ made to them by the emperors, were they not 
at length of the same nature as those formerly 
pronounced to the people by the consuls and 
the tribunes ? And although the armies had 
no regular place or fonns of assembly ; though 
tlieir debates were short, their action sudden, 

** and their resolves seldom the result of cool 
** reflection, did they not dispose, with absolute 
** sw'ay, of the public fortune ? What was the 
emperor, except the minister of a violent go- 
vernraent, elected for the private benefit of tiie 
soldiers ? 

“ When the army had elected Philip, w’ho was 
pri^torian preefect to the third Gordian, the 
“ latter demanded, that he might remain sole 
“ emperor ; he was unable to obtain iL He 
requested, that the power might be equally 
divided between them ; the army would not 
“ listen to his speech. He consented to be de- 
“ graded to the rank of Caesar ; the favour was 
“ refused him. He desired, at least, he might 
be appointed praetorian praefcct ; his prayer 
« was rejected. Finally, he pleaded for his life. 

The array, in these several judgments, ex- 
“ ercised the supreme magistracy.” According 
to the historian, whose doubtful narrative the 
President De Montesquieu has adopted, Philip, 

50 About twenty miles from the little town of Circesium. on the 
frorjtier of the two empires. 

51 The incription (which ccar^tained a very singular pun) was erased 
tw the order of hicinius^ who claimed some degree of relationship to 
Philip (Hist. August. ]i. Ifh'j.) ; but the iumtf/ns or mound of earti 
which formed th.e scpulchte, still subsisted in. Uxe time of Julian. See 
Ainmian. Marcellin. xjciii. 5. 

5‘2 Aurelias Victor. Eutrop. ix. 2. Orosius, xii. 20. Ammianus 
Marcetlinus, xxiii. 5. Zosinjus, J. i. p. 19. Philip, who was a native 
of liostra, was about fortv years of age. 

53 Can die ejnthet of Arutfxracn be applied, with any propriety, to 
the government of Algiers ? Every military government floats between 
the extreinei of absolute monarchy and wUa democracy. 

M The military republic of tire Mamalukes in Egypt would have 
aflbrded M. de Montesquieu (see Cemsiderations sur la Grandeur et la 
JOecadrnce des Remains c. 16.) a j^er and more noble paraUel. 

.55 The Augustan History (p. 163, 164,) cannot, in this instance, 
he reconciled with itself or with prchabilits. How could IhEip cou- i 
<teua las pwidecesscar, arid yet consecrate his memory ? How could 
I«f order bis public execution, and vet in bis letters to die senate excul- 
pate him.!.Air feum tlit* guilt <£ his death ? Pliilip, though an am- 


who, during the whole transaction, had preserved 
a sullen silence, was inclined to spare tiie in- 
nocent life of his benefactor ; till, recollecting 
that his innocence might excite a dangerous 
compassionin the Roman world, he commanded, 
without regard to his suppliant cries, that he 
should be seized, stript, and led away to instant 
death. After a moment’s pause tlie inliuman 
sentence was executed. ^5 

On his return from the East to 
Rome, Philip, desirous of obliterat- 
ing the memory of his crimes, and of cap- 
tivating the affections of the people, solemnised 
the secular games with infinite pomp and mag- 
nificence. Since their institution or revival 
by Augustus,^® they had been celebrated by 
I Claudius, by Domitian, and by Severus, and 
, were now renewed the fifth time, on die accom- 
plishment of the full period of a thousand years 
from the foundation of Rome. 

Every circumstance of the secular “^A^m 
games was skilfully adapted to in- 
spire the superstitious naind with deep and 
solemn reverence. The long interval between 
them ^7 exceeded the term of human life i and 
as none of the spectators bad already seen 
them, none could flatter themselves with tlie 
expectation of beholding them a second time. 
The mystic sacrifices were performed, during 
three nights, on the banks of the Tyber; and 
the Campus Martius resounded with music and 
dances, and was illuminated witli innumerable 
lamps and torches. Slaves and strangers were 
excluded from any participation in these national 
ceremonies. A chorus of twenty-seven youths, 
and as many virgins, of noble families, and 
whose parents were both alive, implored the 
propitious gods in favour of the present, and for 
the hope of the ri.sing generation ; requesting, in 
religious hymns, that, according to the faith of 
their ancient oracles, they w’ould still maintain 
the virtue, the felicity, and the empire of the 
Roman people. 58 The magnificence of Philip’s 
shows and entertainments dazzled the eyes of 
the multitude. The devout were employed in 
the rites of superstition, whilst the reflecting 
few revolved in their anxious minds the past 
history and the future fate of the empire. 

Since Romulus, with a small neeuneoftbe 
band of shepherds and outlaws, for- empire, 
tified himself on the bills near thel'y^j^’^ 
turies had already elapsed. During the four 
first ages, the Romans, in the laborious school 
of poverty, had acquired the virtues of war and 
government s By the vigorous exertion of those 
virtues, and by the assistance of fortune, they 

bilious usurper, was by no means & mad tyrant. Some chronological 
difficulUcs nave likewise been dbacoveml by the nice eyes of 'lilletnont 
and Muxatod, in this supposed association of Philip to the empire. 

56 The account of tlw last sapjxMted celebration, though in an en- 

lit^btened |>eriod of history, was so vary doubtfiil and obscure that the 
alternative seems not doubtful. Wlk«n the iJopisIt tofailees,tbe copy 
of the secular games, were invented by Boniface Vlll. the crafty uojje 
pretended that he wily revived an ancient institation. tSee M. ie 
Chilis, lAttressurlesJubild*. „ , 

57 Either of a hundred, or a hundred and ten years, yano and 
Idvy adopted the former o)jinio*i, but the infallible authority <w die 
Sib^ consecrated tlie latter. (Censosinus de Die Natal, c. 17.) Tlie 
emperors Claudius and. Pliilip, however, did not treat the oracle with 

The the secular games is best understood from the poem 

of Horace, and the description of Zostmus,!. ii. p. 167, &e, ^ 

59 The reoeivfd calculation of Varro assiens to the foundatem of 
Home an «era tliat corresponds with the 764th year before Christ. But 
so little is the chronology of Rome to be depended on, in the more 
early tqjes, that bk Isaac Newtoa has brought the same event as low 
1 as the year 627* 
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bad obtained, in the course of the three sue- ’ 
feeding centuries, an absolute empire over many 
countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The 
last three hundred years had been consumed in 
apparent prosperity and internal decline. The 
nation of soldiers, magistrates, and le^slators, 
who composed the thirty-ftve tribes of the 
Homan people, was dissolved into the common 
mass of mankind, and confounded wdth the 
millions of servile provincials, who had re- 
ceived the name, without adopting the spirit, of 
Homans. A mercenary army, levied among 
the subjects and barbarians of the frontier, w'as 
the only order of men who preserved and abused 
their independence. By their tumultuary elec- 
tion, a Syrian, a Goth, or an Arab, was exalted 
to the throne of Home, and invested with des- 
potic power over the conquests and over the 
counti*y of the Scipios. 

The limits of the Homan empire still extended 
from the Western Ocean to the Tigris, and 
from Mount Atlas to the Rhine and the Da- 
nube. To the undiscerning eye of the vulgar, 
Philip appeared a monarch no less powerful 
tlsan Hadrian or Augustus had formerly been. 
The form was still the same, but the animating 
health and vigour w'ere fled. Tlie industry of 
the people w^as discouraged and exhausted Ijy a 
long series of oppression. The discii)line of the 
legions, which alone, after the extinction of 
every other virtue, had propped the greatness 
of the state, was corrupted by the ambition, or 
relaxed by the w'eakness, of the emperors. The 
strength of the frontiers, which had always 
consisted in arms rather than in fortifications, 
was insensibly undermined ; and the fairest pro- 
vinces were left exposed to the rapaciousness or 
ambition of tlie barbarians, wlio soon discovered 
the decline of the Roman empire. 
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Of the Stale Persia after the Restoration of the 
Monarchy by Artaxerxes^ 

The barbarian* ^V*nENEVER Tacitus indulges him- 
crfAe Kast and self in those beautiful episodes, in 
which he relates somedomestic trans- 
action of the Gennans or of the Parthians, his 
princip^ object is to relieve tJie attention of the 
reader from a uniform scene of vice and misery. 
From the reign of Augustus to the time of 
Alexander Severus, the enemies of Rome were 
in her bosom — the tyrants, and the soldiers; 
and her prosperity had a very distant and feeble 
interest in the revolutions that might happen be- 
yond the Rhine and the Euphrates. i5ut when 
the ]|iilitary order had levelled, in wild anarchy, 
the power of the prince, the laws of the senate, 
and even the discipline of the camp, the bar- 
barians of the North and of the East, who had 

1 An anciaat chroooltigist quoted by Vellt’Ins Paterculus {1. i, c, 6.) 

that tlw ^seyrians!, tJie Medes, the Pentians, and the Macts- 
donians, reigned o’ser Aahi one thousand nine hunined and ninety- 
five years, ftom die accession of Ninus, to the defeat of Anfiot'has hy 
Rc^ns. As the latter of thtse great events happened years 
lw,fore chris^ dte former may be placed years before the 
®ra. The ;tor«wionncnI Ol^snradons, fotmd at Babylon by Aleatan- 

2 In the five hundred and thirty-eighth year oftheasratrf Seienctis, 
bee Agatlfias* U «, p, bo. 1 his great event {such is the 


long hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked ilie 
provinces of a d^lining monarchy. Their vex- 
atious inroads were changed into formidable 
irruptions, and, after a long vicissitude of mu- 
tual calamities, many tribes of the victorious 
invaders established themselves in the provinces 
of the Roman empire. To obtain a clearer 
knowledge of these great events, we shall en- 
deavour to form a previous idea of the character, 
forces, and designs of those nations who avenged 
the cause of Hannibal and Mithri dates. 

In the more early ages of the Revolutions 
world, w’hilst the forest that covered 
Em-ope afforded a retreat to a few' wandering 
savages, the inhabitants of A.sia w'ere already 
collected into populous cities, and reduced under 
extensive empires, the seat of the arts, of luxury, 
and of despotism. The Assyrians reigned over 
the East,' till the sceptre of Ninus and Seini- 
ramis dropt from the hands of their enervated 
successors. The Medes and the Babylonians 
divided their pow'er, and w'ere themselves sw^al- 
lowed up in the monarchy of the Persians, 
w'hose arms could not be confined within the 
narrow limits of Asia. Followed, as it is said, 
by tw’o millions of men, Xerxes, the descendant 
of Cyrus, invaded Greece. Thirty thousand 
soldiers, under the command of Alexander, the son 
of Philip, w’ho W'as entrusted by the Greeks wdth 
their glory and revenge, w'ere siiflicient to subdue 
Persia. The princes of the house of Seleucus 
usurped and lost the Macedonian command over 
the East. About tlie same time, that, by an 
ignominious treaty, they resigned to the Romans 
the country on tiiis side Mount Taurus, they 
were driven by the Parthians, an obscure horde 
of Scythian origin, from all tiie provinces of 
Upper Asia. The formidable power of the 
Parthians, which spread from India to the fron- 
tiers of Syria, w'as in its turn subverted by 
Ardshir, or Artaxerxes ; the founder of a new 
dynasty, which, under the name of Sassanides, 
governed Persia till the invasion of the Arabs. 
This groat revolution, wdiose fatal influence w-as 
soon experienced by the Romans, happened in the 
fourth year of Alexander Severus, tw'o hundred 
and tw'eiity-six years after the Christian aera.^ 

Artaxerxes had served with great ThoPmianmo- 
reputation in the armies of Arta- narchy restored 
ban, the last king of the Parthians, ^ ^ 
and it appears that he was driven into exile and 
rebellion by royal ingratitude, the customary 
reward for superior merit. His birth was ob- 
scure, and the obscurity equally gave room to the 
aspersions of his enemies, and the flattery of his 
adherents. If we credit the scandal of the former, 
Artaxerxes sprang from the illegitimate com- 
merce of a tanner’s wife with a common sol- 
dier. 3 The latter represent iiim as descended 
from a branch of the ancient kings of I*ersia, 
though time and misfortune had gradually re- 
duced his ancestors to the humble station of pii- 

ofthe Orientals) is placed by Eutydiius as hi/;h as the tenth year of 
Commodus ; and by Moses of Chorene, as low as the reign of FhiUp. 
Ammianus Marcellinus has so servilely copied (xxiii. 6.) his ancient 
matwials, which are ind.ed very good, that he desa*ibes the faniilv of 
the Arsacid^ as still seated on tlie Persian throne in the middle of the 
lourth century. 

3 The tanner's name was Babec ; the soldier’s, Sassan : from the 
to mer Artaxerxes obtained the simiame of Babegan. from the laitcr 
all hts descendants liave beerr styleti Sassamdm, 
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vate citizens,^ As the lineal heir of the monarchy, 
he asserted his right to tlie throne, and challenged 
tlie noble task of delivering the Persians from 
the oppression under which they groaned above 
five centui'ies since the death of Darius. The 
Parthians were defeated In three great battles. 
Jn the last of these their king Artaban was slain, 
and the spirit of the nation was for ever broken. ^ 
Tlie authority of Artaxerxes w’as solemnly ac- 
knowledged ill a great assembly held at Balch 
in Kiiorasan. Two younger branches of the 
royal house of Arsaces were confounded among 
the prostrate satraps. A third, more mindful of 
ancient grandeur than of present necessity, at- 
tempted to retire, with a numerous train of vas- 
sals, towards their kinsman, the king of Armenia ; 
but this little amriy of deserters was intercepted, 
and cut off, by the vigilance of the conqueror, 
who boldly assumed the double diadem, and the 
title of King of Kings, which had been enjoyed 
by his predecessor. But these pompous titles, 
instead of gratifying the vanity of the Persian, 
.served only to admonish him of his duty, and 
to inflame in his soul the ambition of restoring, 
in their full splendour, tlie religion and empire 
of Cyrus. 

Rerorma.ion of I- Durfng tile loiig Servitude of 
the^Magianre- Persia under the Macedonian and 
Parthian yoke, the nations of 
Europe and Asia bad mutually adopted and 
corrupted each other’s superstitions. The Ar- 
sacides, indeed, practised the worship of the 
Magi ; but they di.sgraced and polluted it with 
a vai ions mixture of foreign idolatry. The me- 
mory of Zoroaster, the ancient prophet and phi- 
losopher of the Persians,? was still revered in the 
East ; but the obsohite and mysterious language, 
in which the Zendavesta was composed,^ opened 
a field of dispute to seventy sects, who variously 
explained the fundamental doctrines of their 
religion, and were all indiflierently derided by a 
crowd of infidels, who rejected tiie divine mission 
and miracles of the prophet. To suppress the 
idolaters, reunite the schismatics, and confute 
the unbelievers, by the infallible decision of a 
general council, the pious Artaxerxes summoned 
tile Magi from all parts of his dominions. These 
priests, who had so long sighed in contempt and 
obscurity, obeyed the welcome summons ; and 
on the appointed day appeared, to the number 
of about eighty thousand. But as the debates of 
so tumultuous an assembly could not have been 
directed by the authority of reason, or influenced 
by the art of policy, the Persian synod was re- 
duced, })y successive ope rations, to forty thousand, 
to four thousand, to four hundred, to forty, and 
at last to seven Magi, the most respected for their 
learning and piety. One of these, Erdaviraph, a 
young but holy prelate, received from the bauds 
of his brethren three cups of soporiferuus wine. 

4 Il’Herbdot, BiMiotbeque Orientals, Ardshir. 

a Uion Cass'.u-s, I. Ixsx. Herydiati, I. vi. p. ALulpharagius 
p. .SO. 

0 See AItt'ie.s Chorenensis, I. ii. c. 6.5 —71. 

7 Hjde and I’rideaus, working up the Persian leiteniUandUkeiroum 
conjecture', into a very agreeable fitory, rejnesent Zo oMix a-s a cojt- 
tenqwr.'irv of Darius Uy-ttaspes. But'it is sudicient to obsKTve, that 
the Greek writers, who liveti almost in tbe age of l>.iriufi, agree i» 
plac ‘ng the sera of Zoroftsler many hundreti, or even thousand, years 
btffore their own time. The judicious criticism of Mr. Moyle jwMr- 
cetved, and maintained against hh tmcle Dr. fhridcaux, tiie antiquity 

the Persian prophet, ijee his work, vol . ii. 


He drank them off, and instantly fell into a long 
and profound sleep. As soorx as be waked, he 
related to the king and to the believing multi- 
tude, Ms journey to Iteaven, and bis intimate 
conferences with the Deitj% Every doubt was 
silenced by this supernatural evidence ; and the 
articles of the faith of Zoroaster were fixed witii 
equal authority and precision.t^ A short deli- 
neation of that celebrated system will be found 
useful, not only to display the character of the 
Persian nation, but to illustrate many of their 
most important transactions, both in peace and 
war, with the Roman empire. 

The great and fundamental article Persian theo- 
of the system, was the celebrated 

- . ^ , prmciples. 

doctrine of the tw’o principles; a 
bold and injudicious attempt of eastern philo- 
sophy to reconcile the existence of moral and 
physical evil, with the attributes of a beneficent 
creator and governor of the world. The first 
and original Being, in whom, or by whom, the 
universe exists, is denominated in the writings of 
Zoroaster, Time without bounds ; but it must be 
confessed, that this infinite substance seems rather 
a metaphysical abstraction of the mind, than a 
real object endowed with self-consciousness, or 
possessed of moral perfections. From either the 
blind, or the intelligent operation of this infinite 
Time, which bears but too near an affinity with 
the Chaos of the Greekis, the two secondary but 
active principles of the universe, w'ere from all 
eternity produced, Ormu.sd and Ahriman, each 
of them possessed of the powers of creation, 
but each disposed, by his invariable nature, to 
exercise them with different designs. The prin- 
ciple of good is eternally absorbed in light : the 
principle of evil eternally buried in darkne.ss. The 
wise benevolence of Orniusd formed man ca- 
pable of virtue, and abundantly provided his 
fair habitation with the materials of happiness. 
By his vigilant providence, the motion of the 
planets, the order of the seasons, and the tem- 
perate mixture of the elements, are preserved. 
But the malice of Ahriman has long since pierced 
Ornms(ts egg; or, in other words, has violated 
the harmony of his works. Since that fatal 
irruption, the most minute articles of good and 
evil arc intimately intermingled and agitated 
together ; the rankest poisons spring up amidst 
the most salutary plants ; deluges, earthquakes, 
and conflagrations, attest the conflict of Nature, 
and tile little world of man is perjietually shaken 
by vice and misfortune. Whilst the rest of 
human kind are led away captives in the cliains 
of their infernal enemy, the faithful Reman 
alone reserves his religious adoration for his 
friend and protector Ormusd, and flghts under 
his banner of light, in the full confidence that he 
shall, in the last day, share the glory of his tri- 
unijih. At that decisive period, the enlightened 

8 That ancient idiom was calk'd the Zfud. The laufjuage rf the 
ccflnmentary, tl.e Beh'vi, thoufih much more modem, has ceased 
many ages ago to be a livhig tougne. This fact alone \if it is allowed 
as authentic) sufficiently warranis the antiquity of those writings, 
'w-hich M. d’-lnqueUl has brought into Kmope, and translated into 
■French../ 

S lijds dfi Religione veJerum Pens. <?. 21. 

10 I have Principally drawn this account from the Zendavesta of 
M. d’AnqaeUl, and the Sadder, subjoinetl to Dr. Hyde's treatise. It 
must, however, be confessed, that the studied ohbCnriiy of a prophet, 
the figurative style of the East, and tiie deceitful medium of a Fremsh 
at Latin version, may have lieti-aved ua into error aji*d heresy, hi this 
abridgment Persiitn. theology. 
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happiness, seldom to be found among the Re- 
velling or visionary schemes of superstition. 
Fasting and celibacy, the common means of 
purchasing tlie divine favour, he condemns with 
abhorrence, as a criminal rejection of the best gifts 
of Providence. The saint, in the Blagian reli- 
gion, is obliged to beget children, to plant use- 
ful trees, to destroy noxious animals, to convey 
water to the dry lands of Persia, and to work 
out his salvation by pursuing all the labours of 
agriculture. We may quote from the Zeiida- 
vesta a wise and benevolent maxim, which com- 
pensates for many an absurdity. Trie who 
" sows the ground with care and diligence 
« acquires a greater stock of religious merit than 
« he could gain by the repetition of ten thousand 
“ prayers.” In the spring of eveiy year a 
festival was celebrated, destined to represent the 
primitive equality, and the present connection, 
of mankind. The stately kings of Persia, ex- 
changing their vain pomp for more genuine 
greatness, freely mingled with the humblest but 
most useful of their subjects. ^ On that day the 
husbandmen were admitted, without distinction, 
to the table of the king and his satraps. The 
monarch accepted their petitions, enquired into 
their grievances, and conversed with them on 
the most equal terms. “ From your labours,” 


wisdom of goodness will render tlie power of 
Ormusd superior to the furious malice of his 
rival. Ahriman and his followers, disarmed and 
subdued, will sink into Mieir native darkness ; 
and virtue will maintain the eternal peace and 
harmony of the universe. 

BcUgipu* The theology of Zoroaster was 
vroabip, darkly compreliended by foreiRers, 
and even by the far greater number of his dis- 
ciples; but the most careless observers were struck 
with the philosophic simplicity of the Persian 
worship, “ That people,” says Herodotus , 12 
“ rejects tire use of temples, of altars, and ot 
statues, and smiles at the folly of those nations, 
" who imagine that the gods are sprung from, or 
« bear any affinity with, the human nature. The 
tops of the highest mountains are the places 
chosen for sacrifices. Hymns and prayers are 
the principal worship ; the Supreme God who 
« fills the wide circle of heaven, is the object to 
« whom they are addressed.” Yet, at the same 
time, in the true spirit of a polytheist,heaccuses 
them of adoring Earth, Water, Fire, tlie Winds, 
and the Sun and Moon. But the Persians of 
every age have denied the charge, and explained 
the equivocal conduct, which might appear to 
give a colour to it. The elements, and more par- 
ticularly Fire, Light, and the Sun, whom they 
called Mithra, were the objects of their religious 
reverence, because they considered them as the 
purest symbols, the noblest productions, and the 
most powerful agents of the Divine Power and 

Nature. 13 

CeremonSefsaad Every mode of religion, to make 
moeai pwcejits. lasting impresrfon on the 

human mind, must exercise our obedience, by 
enjoirfing practices of devotion, for which we 
can assign no reason; and must acquire our 
esteem, by inculcating moral duties analogous 
to the dictates of our own hearts. The religion 
of Zoroaster was abundantly provided with the 
former, and possessed a sufficient portion of the 
latter. At the age of puberty, the faithful Per- 
sian was invested with a mysteiious girdle, the 
badge of the divine protection ; and from that 
moment all tlie actions of his Hfe, even the most 
indifferent, or the most necessary, were sancti- 
fied by their peculiar prayers, ejaculations, or 
genuflexions ; the omission of winch, under any 
circumstances, was a grievous sin, not inferior 
in guilt to the violation of the moral duties. 
The moral duties, however, of justice, mercy, 
liberality, Ac. were in their turn required of the 
disciple of Zoroaster, who wished to escape the 
persecution of Ahriman, and to live with Or- 
musd in a blissful eternity, where the degree of 
felicity will be exactly proportioned to the degree 
of virtue and piety. I't 

nncoaraRetneiit But there are some remarkable 
flfagricoiture. fnstances in which Zoroaster lays 
a^de the prophet, assumes the legislator, and 
discovers a liberal concern for private and public 

11 ■ae lEMxtern Persees {andi in some the Sadder) exalt Ox- 

nmsil into the fixst and omnipotent cause, while thev demrade Ahii- 

a tato an irtSwIor but rebellious spirit. Their desire of pleasltw tlie 
,o«»stam mav have contdbitted to refine their theological wstem 
12 Herodotaii, Luc. 131- But Dr- Prideoux thinks, with reason, 
j^theuseoftwaj^ was afterwards permitt^ in the Magiaa reli- 

^ 13 de Per®, c. 8. Ncftwltltstaading ell their di«itmc« 

and pwestaJEious, which seem sincere enough, thdr torrants, the 
Maliommtw, have coastaatl:? stigmatised them as Mokirous wor- 
shippers oi liie iuc. 
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tract of the most fertile lands of Media, ^8 they 
levied a general tax on the fortunes and the 
industry of the Persians, “ Though your 
good words,” says the interested prophet, “ ex- 
ceed in number the leaves of the trees, the drops 
“ of rain, the stars in the heaven, or the sands 
on the sea-shore, they will all be unprofitable 
“ to you, unless they are accepted by the destour 
or priest. To obtain the acceptation of this 
guide to salvation, you must faithfully pay him 
iilhes of all you possess, of your goods, of your 
“ lands, and of your money. If the destour be 
“ satisfied, your soul will escape hell tortures ; 

you will secure praise in this world, and hap- 
** piness in the next. For the destours are the 
teachers of religion ; they hnow all things, and 
they deliver all inen.”20 
These convenient maxims of reverence and 
implicit faith were doubtless imprinted with care 
on the tender minds of youth ; since the Magi 
were the masters of education in Persia, and to 
their hands the children even of the royal family 
were intmsted.^i The Persian priests, who 
were of a speculative genius, preserved and in- 
vestigated tlie secrets of Oriental philosophy ; 
and acquired, either by superior knowledge or 
superior art, the reputation of being well versed 
in some occult sciences, which have derived their 
appellation from the Magi .22 Those of more 
active dispositions mixed with the world in courts 
and cities ; and it is observed, that the adminis- 
tration of Artaxerxes was in a great measure 
directed by the counsels of the sacerdotal order, 
whose dignity, either from policy or devotion, 
that prince restored to its ancient splendour. 28 
Spirit of The first counsel of the Magi was 

jiersecution. agreeable to the unsociable genius of 
their faith, 2^ to the practice of ancient kings, 25 
and even to the example of their legislator, who 
had fallen a victim to a religious war, excited 
by his own intoleiant zeal .26 By an edict of 
Artaxerxes, the exercise of every worship except 
that of Zoroaster was severely prohibited. The 
temples of the Parthians, and the statues of 
their deified monarchs, were thrown down with 
ignominy.27 The sword of Aristotle (such was 
the name given by the Orientals to the poly- 
theism and philosophy of the Greeks) was easily 
broken ;28 the flames of persecution soon reached 
tire more stubborn Jews and Christians ; nor 
did they spare the heretics of their own nation 
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credit him) of two curious particulais ; 1 . that tlie Magi derived some 
of ttelr mo»t secret doctrines from the Indian Brachmans; and, ii. that 
they were a tribe, or family, as well as order. 

19 The divine institution of tithes exhibits a singular instance dE* 
ctmformity between the law of Zoroaster and that of Moses. Those 
who cannot otherwise account for it, may suppose, if they please, that 
the Magi of the latter times inserted so useful an interpolation into die 
writings of their prophet 

td) l&lder. Art. 8. SI BlatoitiAicibiad. 

52 Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. xxx. c, 1.) olwerves, that magic held man- 
kind by tlie triple chain of religion, of physic, and of astronomy. 

53 Agathias, 1. iv. p. 134. 

54 Mr. Hume, in the Natural History of Religion, sagaciously re- 
marks, that the most refined and philosophic sects are constantly tlie 

' '"most intderant. ^ 

" " ' “ ” » by the advice of the Magi, 


26 Hyde cte Relig. Persar. c* 23, 24. IPHerbelot BibliothAque 
Orientale, Zerdasht Li& c£ Zoroaster in tom. ii. of Uie Zendavesta. 

27 Compare Moses of Chorene, I. ii. c. 74. with Ammian. Maxcelliiu 
xxiii. 6. Hereafter I shall make use of ftiese passages. 

28 Rabbi Abraham, in tlm Tarikh Schickard, p. 108, 109. 

29 Basnage, Histcdre des Julia, 1. viii. c.3. Soromen, 1. B. c. 1. 
Manes, who aufthred an ignominious death, may be deemed a MagUtn 
as well as a Christian heretic. 

30 Hyde de Religione Persar. c.21. 

31 The«! colonies were extreme^ numetoos. Seleocus Nicator 
founded thirty-nine cities, all named from himself, or some of his 


and religion. The majesty of Ormusd, who 
was jealous of a rival, was seconded by the des- 
potism of Artaxerxes, who could not suffer a 
rebel ; and the schismatics w-ithin his vast empire 
were soon reduced to the inconsiderable number 
of eighty thousand.30 This spirit of persecution 
reflects dishonour on the religion of Zoroaster ; 
but as it was not productive of any civil commo- 
tion, it served to strengthen the new monarchy, 
by uniting all the various inhabitants of Persia 
in the bands of religious zeal. 

II, Artaxerxes, by his valour and 
conduct, had wrested the sceptre of 
the East from the ancient royal fa- "the provincea. 
mily of Parthia. There still remained the more 
difficult task of establishing, throughout the vast 
extent of Persia, a uniform and vigorous admi- 
nistration. The weak indulgence of tlie Arsa>- 
cides had resigned to their sons and brothers the 
principal provinces, and the greatest offices of 
the kingdom, in the nature of hereditary posses- 
sions. The vitaxie^ or eighteen most powerful 
satraps, were permitted to assume the regal title ; 
and the vain pride of the monarch was delighted 
with the nominal dominion over so many vassal 
kings. Even tribes of barbarians in their moun- 
tains, and the Greek cities of Upper Asia,si 
within their walls, scarcely acknowledged, or 
seldom obeyed, any superior ; and the Parthian 
empire exhibited, under other names, a lively 
image of the feudal system 83 which has since 
prevailed in Europe, But the active victor, at 
the head of a numerous and disciplined army, 
visited in person every province of Persia. The 
defeat of the boldest rebels, and the reduction of 
the strongest fortifications, diffused the terror of 
his arms, and prepared the way for the peaceful 
reception of his authority. An obstinate resist- 
ance was fatal to the chiefs j but their followers 
were treated with lenity.3^ A cheerful submis- 
sion was rewarded with honoims and riches ; but 
the prudent Artaxerxes, suflering no person 
except himself to assume the title of king, abo- 
lished every intermediate power between tlie 
throne and the people. His kingdom, nearly 
equal in extent to modem Persia, 
was on every side bounded by the sea, p^iataott 
or by great rivers ; by the Euphrates 
the Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, and the Indus, 
by the Caspian Sea, and the Gulf of Persia.35 
That country was computed to contain, in the 

relations. (See AppianinSTriac. p.I24.) Tlie aera of Seleocos (still 
in use among the eastern CfitiKtians) appears as late as the year 508> 
of Christ 19o, on the inedals of the Gz^fc cities vrithin the PartLiian 
empire. See Mojrle^ works, vol. i, p, 273, &c. and M. Fsexet, M^m. 
de PAcad^mie, tom. xlx. 

32 The modam Persians distinguish that period as frie dynasty of 
the of the natioius. See Plin. Hist. Nat< ru 25. 

33 Eulydiitts (tota. i. p. 3d7* 371* 375.) relates the siege of the 
island of Mesene in the Tigris, wifrt some circumstances not unUke 
tlie story of Nisas and Scylla. 

34 Agathias, ijU 164. T'he pziztces Segestan defended their in- 
dependence dtnrlng many yeaxm. As romances generally transfKHt to 
an ancknt period the exeats of their own time, it is not imposdhle, 
that the ftibulons exploits of Rustan Prince of S^eatan may have been 
grafted on this real nlstory. 

35 We can scarcdy attribute to the Persian monarchy Use sea-ooask 
of Gedrosia oar Macran, which extends along the Indian Ocean from 
Cape Jta3c. (the promcHitoxy Capella) to Cape Goadd. In the time of 
Alexander, and probably many ages afterwards, it was thinly inhabited 
by a sav^e peopleof Icf ithyopbagi, or Fishermen, who knew no arts, 
who acknowledged no masier, and who were divided by inhospitable 
deserts frran the rest rf the world, (See Arrian de Rcb. Indids.) I» 
the twelfth centuinr, the little town of Taix {supposed by M. d’Anv'Ile 
to be the Tesa o£ Ptolemy) was peopled and enriched by the resort of 
the Arabian merdnuats. (See Geographia Nubians, p. 58. and 
d’Anviile, Gdographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p- 283.) In the last age, the 
whole oountty was divided between three toincea, one Mahometan and 
two IddLater^ who maintained their independence against the suo 

Abbas. (Voyages deTavsmkr, part i. l.v. p. 635.) 
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last century, five hundred and fifty-four cities, times provoked to implore the dangerous aid of 

sixty thousand villages, and about forty millions the common enemy, who was posted almost at 

of souls.36 If we compare the administration the gates of the colony. 39 The Parthian mo- 

of the house of Sassan with that of the house narchs, like the Mogul sovereigns of Hindostan, 

of Sefi, the political influence of the Magian delighted in the pastoral life of their Scythian 

with that of the Mahometan religion, we shall ancestors; and the Imperial camp was frequently 

probably infer that the kingdom of Artaxerxes pitched in the plain of Ctesiphon, on the eastern 

contained at least as great a number of cities, bank of the Tigris, at tlie distance of only three 

villages, and inhabitants. But it must likewise miles from Seleucia.^o The innumerable at- 

be confessed, that in every age the want of har- tendants on luxury and despotism resorted to 

hours on the sea-coast, and the scarcity of fresh the court, and the little village ^ of Ctesiphon 

insensibly swelled into a great city.'^^ Under 
the reign of Marcus, the Roman generals pene- 
trated as far as Ctesiphon and Se- ^ 
of the I leucia. They were received* as ’ ' 

friends by the Greek colony ; they attacked as 
enemies the seat of the Parthian kings ; yet 
both cities experienced the same treatment. 
The sack and conflagration of Seleucia, with the 
massacre of three hundred thousand of the in- 
habitants, tarnished the glory of the Roman 
triumph. Seleucia, already exhausted by the 
~ a too powerful rival, sunk 


water in the inland provinces, have been very 
unfavourable to the commerce and agriculture 
of tlie Persians, who, in the calculation of their 
numbers, seem to have indulged one 
meanest, though most common, articles of na- 
tional vanity. 

n^pituMmoe As soon as the ambitious mind of 
SeP^unand Artaxerxes had triumphed over the 
Komaxi resistance of his vassals, he began to 

threaten the neighbouring states, who, during the 
long slumi>er of his pre<lecessors, had insulted 
Persia with impunity. He obtained some easy neighbourhood of 
victories over the wild Scythians and the efierai- under the fatal blow; but Ctesiphon, ^ ^ 

Bate Indians ; but the Romans were an enemy, in about thirty-three years, had suf- 
who, by their past injuries and present power, ficiently recovered its strength to maintain an 
deserved the utmost efforts of his arms. A forty obstinate siege against the emperor Saveriis. 
years* tranquillity, the fruit of valour and mode- The city was, however, taken by assault ; the 
ration, had succeeded the victories of Trajan. king, who defended it in person, escaped with 
During the period that elapsed from the acces- | precipitation ; an hundred thousand captives, 
sion of Marcus to tlie reign of Alexander, the and a rich booty, rewarded the fiitigues of the 
Roman and the Parthian empires were twice | Roman soldiers. ^3 Notwithstanding these mis- 
engagedin war; and although the whole strength fortunes, Ctesiphon succeeded to Babylon and 
of the Arsacides contended with a part only of to Seleucia, as one of the great capitals of the 
the forces of Rome, the event was most com- j East. In summar the monarch of Persia enjoyed 
monly in ftivour of the latter. Macrinus indeed, ' at Ecbatana the cool breezes of the mountains of 
prompted by his precarious situation and pu- j Media : but the mildness of the climate engaged 
sillsmimous temper, purchased a peace at the him to prefer Ctesiphon for his winter residence, 
expense of near two millions of our money ; 37 From these successful inroads the conquest of 
but the generals of Marcus, the emperor Severus, Romans derived no real or lasting 
and his son, erected many trophies in Armenia, i benefit ; nor did they attempt to 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria. Among their ex- preserve such distant conquests, separated from 
ploits, the imperfect relation of which would have the provinces of the empire by a large tract of 
unseasonably interrupted the more important se- intermediate desert. Tiie reduction of the king- 
ries of domestic revolutions, we shall only men- dom of Osrhoene was an acquisition of less 
tion the repeated calamities of the two great cities splendour indeed, but of a far more solid advan- 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. tage. That little state occupied the northern 

Cities of Sffieucia ScIeucia, on the western bank of and most fertile part of Mesopotamia, between 
Bud Ctesiphon. Tigris, about forty-five miles to the Euphrates and the Tigris. Ede.ssa, its ca- 
the north of ancient Babylon, was the capital of pital, w'as situated about twenty miles beyond 
the Macedonian conquests in Upper Asia. 38 j the former of those rivers ; and the inhabitants, 
Many ages after the fail of their empire, Seleu- j since the time of Alexander, were a mixed race 
da retained the genuine cltaracters of a Greek ! of Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, and Armenians. 
colony ; arts, military virtue, and the love of ! The feeble sovereigns of Osrhoene, placed on 
freedom. The independent republic was go- | the dangerous verge of two contending empires, 
verned by a senate of three hundred nobles ; tiie | were attached from inclination to the Parthian 
peopleconsisted of six hundred thousand citizens; • cause; but the superior power of Rome exacted 
the walls were strong, and as long as concord I from them a reluctant homage, which is still 
prevailed among the several orders of the state, | attested by their medals. After the conclusion 
they viewed with contempt the power of the of the Parthian war under Marcus, it was judged 
Parthian : but the madness of faction was some- prudent to secure some substantial pledges of 

S6 ^x!din,tom.in. r.l,2,3. and betw^fn 300^0 and 400,000 persons. Almost all Dehli fol. 

tl r* „ „ , , ^ ^ lowed the court, whose matfnifirence suptwited its industry. 

m w j^isa of Babylon, Selmcia, Ctesiphon, Mo- 42 Dion, 1. Ixxi. p. 117£ Hist. August, p. .18. Eutrop. viii, 10. 

aaiWj. and Bagdad, ciu.'s ftfiaen unfounded with each other, see an Euseb. In Chronic. Quadratus {quoted in the Augustan History) 

eluent Oec^^phical Tract of M. d'AnvUie, in M^m. de I'Aca- attempted to vindicate the Rom.-ms, by alleging, that the citizens of 
TT. . XT , Seleucia had first violated their faith. 

H' Nat, 43 Dion, I. Iixv. p. 1265. Herodian, i. iii. p. 120. Hist. August. 

40 Tidsrtt*ty be inferred 743. p. 70 . > f h 

41 T hatn^carfey traveHer Beroer, who followed the oamp oF 44 The polished citizens of Antioch called those of Edess<a mixed 

^Mrengzebe from pehU to Cashmir, describes with great accuracy tire barbarians. It was, however, some praise, that of the three di:ilecrK of 

City. The guard of cavalry consisted of S5,000 men, the Syriac, the purest and most elegant (the Aramaean) was .spoke at 

of 10,000. It wttecoropoted^^at thecartm oontotoetl Edessa. Thisremarfc M. B.ayer(Hist. Edess. p.o.) has borrowed from 

150,00{» ho.ses, mules, and elephants; 60,000 camels, 56,000 cam* ' George of Malatia, a Syrian writer. 
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their doubtful fidelity. Forts were constructed 
in several parts of the countiy, and a Roman 
garrison was fixed in the strong town of Nisibis. 
During the troubles that followed the death of 
CommoduSj the princes of Osrhoene attempted 
to shake off the yoke ; but the stern policy of 
Severus confirmed their dependence,-^ ^ and the 
perfidy of Caracalla completed the easy con- 
A D 216 Abgarus, the last king of 

Edessa, ivas sent in chains to Rome, 
his dominions reduced into a province, and his 
capital dignified with the rank of colony ; and 
thus the Romans, about ten years before the 
fall of the Parthian monarchy, obtained a firm 
and permanent establishment beyond the Eu- 

phrates.46 

ArtaxtTXPS claims Prudence as well as glory might 
justified a war^ on the side of 
ArtaxtTxes, had his views been 
A. 0.250. confined to the defence or the 
acquisition of a useful frontier. But the am- 
bitious Persian openly avowed a far more ex- 
tensive design of conquest j and he thought 
himself able , to support his lofty pretensions by 
tiie anns of reason as well as by those of power. 
Cyrus, he alleged, had first subdued, and his 
succes.sors had for a long time possessed, the 
whole extent of Asia, as far as the Propontis 
and the ,.iEgean Sea ; the provinces of Caria and 
Ionia, under their empire, had been governed by 
i*ersian satraps, and all Egypt, to the confines 
of iEthiopia, had acknowledged their sove- 
reignty.47 Their rights had been suspended, 
though not destroyed, by a long usurpation; 
and as soon as he received the Persian diadem, 
which birth and successful valour had placed 
upon his head, the first great duty of his station 
ciilled upon him to restore the ancient limits and 
splendour of the monarchy. The Great King, 
therefore (such was the haughty style of his 
embassies to the emperor Alexander), com- 
manded the Romans instantly to depart from 
all the provinces of his ancestors, and, yielding 
to the Persians the empire of Asia, to content 
tliemselves with the undisturbed possession of 
Europe. This haughty mandate was delivered 
by four hundred of the tallest and most beauti- 
ful of the Persians; who, by their fine horses, 
splendid arms, and rich apparel, displayed the 
pride and greatness of their master. -*8 Such an 
embassy -was much less an offer of negotiation 
than a declaration of w-^ar. Both Alexander 
Severus and Artaxerxes, collecting the military 
force of the Roman and Persian monarchies, : 
resolved in this important contest to lead their 
armies in person, 

45 Dion, l.lxsx. ■{>. I'ilS, 1240, 1250. M. Bajer has neglected to 
use this mmt important pa>,s;^ge. 

4G This kingdom, from Osrhocs, who cave a new name to the 
cosmtrjjto the lasit .-Vbuanis, luad liwtetl .'5.03 years. See the leaimed 
work M. J-laver, Histotia finrhoena et JBdes^eita. 

47 Xeiiopboh, in the preface to the Cynipiedia, gives a clear and 
magnificent idea of tl>e exietu c/f the empire of Cyrus. Herodotus 
fi. iii. e. 7S, &c.) enters into a curious and particular description of the 
twenty great Sffltwjyics into which the Rendan empire was divided by 
Darius plystaspes- 
4S Herodian, vx. 209. 912. 

49 There were two hundred scythed chariots at the hatlie of Arliela, 
in tlxe host d Darius, In tiie vast army of Tigranes, which was van- 
quished by Ducullus, seventeen thouiiand horse only were completely 
amrd. Antiochus brought fifty-four eiephants into the field a^iainst 
the ROttuns ; bv hk fpeqnextt wars and nssgofiations wiUi the princes 
of Xndba,. he had once collected an hundr^ and fifty of tbe^ great 
itoi nxak t b»t it x»ay be questioned, whether the most iwwaftd monarch 
rfB|pp!Siwai-*«w ef seven bpndred ^ftlgpfcarJts- 

Xnstead of three or four thousand elephants whidi the Great Mogul 


If we credit what should seem pretendM vie- 
the most authentic of all records, an def'.sivJrS™' 
oration, still extant, and delivered a.d.^ 235^^' 
by the emperor himself to the senate, we must 
allow that the victory of Alexander Severus was 
not inferior to any of those formerly obtained 
over the Persians by the son of Philip. The 
army of the Great King consisted of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand horse, clothed in com- 
plete armour of steel ; of seven hundred ele- 
phants, with towers filled with arcliers on their 
backs, and of eighteen hundred chariots armed 
with scythes. This formidable host, the like of 
which is not to be found in eastern history, and 
has scarcely been imagined in eastern roman 
was discomfited in a great battle, in which the 
Roman Alexander approved himself an intrepid 
soldier and a skilful general. The Great King 
fled before his valour; an immense booty, and 
the conquest of Mesopotamia, were the im- 
mediate fruits of this signal victory. Such are 
the circumstances of this ostentatious and im- 
probable relation, dictated, as it too plainly 
appears, by the vanity of the monarch, adorned 
by the unblushing servility of his flatterers, and 
received without contradiction by a distant and 
obsequious senate, Far from being inclined to 
believe that the arms of Alexander obtained any 
memorable advantage over the Persians, we are 
induced to suspect, that all tliis blaze of imaginary 
glory was designed to conceal some real disgrace. 

Our suspicions are confinned by 
the authority of a contemporary account of the 
historian, who mentions the virtues 
of Alexander with respect, and his faults with 
candour. Fie describes the judicious plan which 
had been formed for the conduct of the war. 
Three Roman armies were destined to invade 
Persia at the same time, and by diiferent roads. 
But the operations of tiie campaign, though 
wisely concerted, were not executed either with 
ability or success. The first of these armies, as 
soon as it had entered the marshy plains of 
Babylon, towards the artificial conflux of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, was encompassed 
by the superior numbers, and destroyed by the 
arrows, of the enemy. The alliance of Chosroes 
king of Armenia,^- and the long tract of moun- 
tainous country, in -w^hich the l^ersian cavalry 
w'as of little service, opened a secure entrance 
into the heart of Media, to the second of the 
Roman armies. These brave troops laid waste 
the adjacent provinces, and by several successful 
actions against Artaxerxes, gave a faint colour 
to the emperor’s vanity. But the retreat of this 
victorious army was imprudent, or at least un- 

was to possess, Tavernier (VoyajEfes, part ii. 1. i. p. 19S.) dis- 

covered, by a more larcurate enquiry, that he had mxly five hundred 
his i baggage, and eighty or ninety for tlxe SBssrvice of war. The Greeks 
have varied with r<%ard to the number whitdx Forus brought hxto the 
field; but Quintus Cunias (vili. 1,5,), in this ins,tance judicious and 
moderate, is contented with eighty -five elevihants, diistinguished by 
their size and strength. In Siam, where these animals are the mtwt 
numerous and the most esteemed, eigliteen elephants are allowed as a 
sufficient proportion fi>r each of the nine brigades into which a just 
army is divided. The whole number, of one hundred and sixcty.two 
elephants of war, may sometijxiea be doubled. Hist, des Voyaces, 
tom. ix. p. 260. ■’ 

m Ama^ p. 1S3. 

51 M. de llliemont has already observed, that Herodiaa’s geoeraphy 
is «M»ewhat ctmfiised. 

l-t Moses of OhowllB UUst, Armen. 1- ii. c. 71.) illustrates this in- 
vasion of Media, by asserting tliat Chosroes, king of Armenia, defeatod 
A rtaaentoS, and pursued him to the cemiines of 1 ndia. The e-viploits of 
Chosroes have beett tnagoified ; and he acted as a dependent aUv to 
the Rotnans. ' 
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fortunate. In repassing the mountains, great 
numbers of soldiers perished by the badness of 
the roads, and the severity of the winter season. 
It had been resolved, that whilst these two great 
detachments penetrated into the opposite ex- 
tremes of the Persian dominions, the main body, 
under the command of Alexander himself, should 
support their attack, by invading the centre of 
the kingdom. But the unexperienced youth, 
influenced by his mother’s counsels, and perhaps 
by his own fears, deserted the bravest troops, 
and the fairest prospect of victory; and after 
consuming in Mesopotamia an inactive and in- 
glorious summer, he led back to Antioch an 
army diminished by sickness, and provoked by 
disappointment. The behaviour of Artaxerxes 
had been very different Flying with rapidity 
from the hills of Media to the marshes of the 
Euphrates, he had every where opposed the in- 
vaders in person; and in either fortune had 
united with the ablest conduct the most un- 
daunted resolution. But in several obstinate 
engagements against the veteran legions of 
Rome, the Persian monarch had lost the flower 
of his troops. Even his victories had weakened 
his power. The favourable opportunities of the 
absence of Alexander, and of the confusions 
that follow^ed that emperor’s death, presented 
themselves in vain to his ambition. Instead of 
expelling the Romans, as he pretended, from the | 
continent of Asia, he found himself unable to j 
wrest from their hands the little province of | 
Mesopotamia. *3 i 

Oiaracteraiid The reign of Artaxerxcs, which 
from the last defeat of the Parthians 
A.D,24Qi. lasted only fourteen j&axsy fbnns a 
memorable ®ra in the history of the east, and 
even in that of Rome. His character seems to 
have been marked by those bold and commanding 
features, that generally distinguish the princes 
who conquer, from those who inherit an empire. 
Till the last period of the Persian monarchy, his 
code of laws was respected as the ground-work 
of their civil and religious policy. 34 Seveial of 
his sayings are preserved. One of them in par- 
ticular discovers a deep insight into the constitu- 
tion of government. “ The authority of the 
prince,” said Artaxerxes, " must be defended 
by a military force ; that force can only be 
maintained by taxes ; all taxes must, at last, 
fall , upon agriculture ; and agriculture can 
never flourish except under the protection of 
justice and moderation. ”35 Artaxerxes be- 
queathed his new empire, and bis ambitious 
designs against the Romans, to Sapor, a son not 
unworthy of Ms great father ; but those designs 
were too extensive for the power of Persia, 
and served only to involve both nations in a 
long series of destructive wars and redprocal 
calamities. 

Miiitarr power The Persians, long rince civilised 
of the Persians, corrupted, Were veiyr far from 
possessing the martial independence, and the 

^couftt of this war, see Herodian, hid. p. 209. 212. 
i £ a'Wjreviators and modern compUm have blindly l^owed the 

I®®* The great Chosroes 

SSS “*“>»' “ i"- 

Orientate, au mot Ardahir, We may 
ob^rve, that afto an ancient period of fables, and a long interval of 


intrepid hardiness, both of mind and body, which 
have rendered tlie northern barbarians masters 
of the world. The science of war, tliat con- 
stituted the more rational force of Greece and 
Rome, as it now does of Europe, never made 
any considerable progress in the east. Those 
disciplined evolutions which harmonise and 
animate a confused multitude, were unknown to 
the Persians. They were equally unskilled in 
the arts of constructing, besieging, or defending 
regular fortifications. They trusted more to 
their numbers than to their courage ; more to 
their courage than to their discipline. Their itifimtry 
The infanti !7 was a half-armed spirit- c®»^emptib!e. 
less crowd of peasants, levied in haste by the 
allurements of plunder, and as easily dispersed 
by a victory as by a defeat. The monarch and 
his nobles transported into tlie camp the pride 
and luxury of the seraglio. Their military 
operations were impeded by a useless train of 
women, eunuchs, horses, and camels; and in 
the midst of a successful campaign, the Persian 
host was often separated or destroyed by an un- 
expected famine. 36 

But the nobles of Persia, in the Their cai^iy 
bosom of luxury and despotism, ®*cet*«®** 
preserved a strong sense of personal gallantry 
and national honour. From tlie age of seven 
years they were taught to speak truth, to shoot 
with the bow, and to ride; and it was univer- 
sally confessed, that in the two last of these arts, 
they had made a morethan common proficiency, 37 
The most distinguished youth were educated 
under tlie monarch’s eye, practised their exercises 
in the gate of his palace, and were severely 
trained up to the habits of temperance and 
obedience, in their long and laborious parties of 
hunting. In every province, the satrap main- 
tained a like school of military virtue. The 
Persian nobles (so natural is the idea of feudal 
tenures) received from the king’s bounty lands 
and houses, on the condition of their service in 
W'ar, They were ready on the first summons to 
mount on horseback, with a martial and splendid 
train of followers, and to join the numerous 
bodies of guards, w'ho were carefully selected from 
among the most robust slaves, and the bravest 
adventurers of Asia. These armies, both of 
light and of heavy cavalry, equally formidable by 
the impetuosity of their charge, and the rapidity 
of their motions, threatened, as an impending 
cloud, the eastern provinces of tlie declining 
empire of Rome. 38 


CHAP. IX. 

The State of Germany tiU the Invasion of the Bar^ 
harianSf in tJie Time of the Emperor Eedus» 
The government and religion of Persia have 
deserved some notice, from their connection 
with the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 

56 Herodian, I. vi. p. 214. Ammianus MarceUinus, LxxHI. c. 6. 
Sorae differences may be observed between the two historians, the 
natural efffects of the changes produced by a century and a half. 

57 The Persians axe still themost sidiml hoisemen, tusd horses 

the dnest, in the East. 

5S From Herodotus, Xenophon, Herodian, Ammianus, Chardin, 
&c. I have extracted such frobaUe accounts of the Persian nobility, 
as seem either common to every age, or particular to that of tlie 
Sassanidea. 
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We occasionally xifiontion the Scythian or 
Sarmatian tribes, which, with their arms and 
hoi-ses, their fiocks and herds, their wives and 
families, wandered over the immense plains 
which spread themselves from the Caspian Sea 
to the Vistula, from the confines of Persia to 
tliose of Germany. But the w'arlike Germans, 
w ho first resisted, then invaded, and at length 
overturned, the w^estern monarchy of Rome, will 
occupy a much more important place in this 
history, and possess a stronger, and, if we may 
use the expression, a more domestic, claim to 
our attention and regard. The most civilised 
nations of modem Europe issued from the W'oods 
of Germany ; and in the rude institutions of 
those barbarians w'e may still distinguish the 
original principles of our present laws and man- 
ners. In their primitive state of simplicity and 
independence, the Germans were surveyed by 
the discerning eye, and delineated by the mas- 
terly pencil, of Tiicitus, the first of historians 
who applied the science of philosophy to the 
study of facts. The expressive conciseness of 
his descriptions has deserved to exercise the 
diligence of innumerable antiquarians, and to 
excite the genius and penetration of the philo- 
sophic historians of our own times. The sub- 
ject, however various and important, has already 
been so frequently, so ably, and so successfully 
discussed, that it is now grown familiar to the 
reader, and difficult to the writer. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with observing, and 
indeed with repeating, some of the most im- 
portant circumstances of climate, of manners, 
and of institutions, vrhich rendered the wild 
barbarians of Germany such formidable enemies 
to the Roman powder. 

Extent of Ancient Germany, excluding 

Oeriiwny. fxom its independent limits the pro- 
vince westward of the Rhine, wdiich had sub- 
mitted to the Roman yoke, extended itself over 
a third part gf Europe. Almost the w'hole of 
modern Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Livonia, Prussia, and the greater part 
of Poland, were peopled by the various tribes of 
one great nation, whose complexion, manners, 
and language, denoted a common origin, and 
preserved a striking resemblance. On the w'est, 
ancient Germany vras divided by the Rhine from 
the Gallic, and on the south, by tiie Danube, 
from the Illyrian, xrrovinces of the empire. A 
ridge of hills, rising from the Danube, and' 
called the Carpathian mountains, covered Ger- 
many on the side of Dacia or Plungary. The 
eastern frontier was faintly marked by the mu- 
tual fears of the Germans and the Sarmatians, 
and w'as often confounded by the mixture of 
warring and confederating tribes of the two 
nations. In the remote darkness of the north, 
the ancients imperfectly descried a frozen ocean 

1 The modem philosophers q £ Sweden si em a|pfeecl that the waters 
of the Baltic g^r!sdu:illy sink in a rt^iJar profiortion, which they have 
ventured to es^t'imate at half on inch evtrv year. Twenty centuries 
ago, the flat country of Rcmdinavja must have been covered by the 
sea ; while the hteb Jaivds rose altove the wntttrs, &a so many islands of 
V srioiTs forms and dimensions. Such indeed is the notion Mven us by 
Mela, T’Hny, and, Tacltxis, of the vscvt couniri<a> round the Baltic. See 
in tl» Bibiiothteae Raisonnde, tom. xl. and xlv. a htirge abstract of 
Bidirfs History ca Sweden, composed in Hie Swedish lanmage. 

2 In pajtamlar, Mr. Hume, die Abbd dn Bos, and M. Peiloutier, 
Hist, (ieti ClAiM tote. i. 

f jOfodttfflTRiiMhiii, J p. WO. 3Eldifc WesstdU B«*ndi«n Bid. 

p.Z2L Jeanandfis, C.55. OnfljebanJksoftheDanidie^the wjw*,whe»i 


that lay beyond the Baltic Rea, and beyond the 
Peninsula, or Islands ^ of Scandinavia. 

Some ingenious writers^ have , 

suspected that Europe was mucti 
colder formerly than it, is at pre.sent ; and the 
most ancient descriptions of the climate of Ger- 
many tend exceedingly to confirm their theory. 
The general complaints of intense frost, and 
eternal winter, are perhaps little to be regarded, 
since we have no method of reducing to the 
accurate standard of the thermometer, tlie feel- 
ings, or the expressions, of an orator born in the 
happier regions of Greece or Asia. But I shall 
select two remarkable circumstances of a less 
equivocal nature. 1. The great rivers w'hich 
covered the Roman provinces, the Rhine and 
the Danube, were frequently frozen over, and 
capable of supporting the most enormous 
weights. The barbarians, who often chose that 
severe season for their inroads, transported, 
w ithout apprehension or danger, their numer- 
ous armies, their cavalry, and their heavy 
wagons, over a vast and solid bridge of ice.^ 
Modern ages have not presented an instance of 
a like phenomenon. 2. I'he rein-deer, that 
useful animal, from whom the savage of the 
north derives the best comforts of his dreary life, 
is of a constitution that supports, and even re- 
quires, the most intense cold. He is found| on 
the rock of Spitzberg, within ten degrees of tlie 
Pole j he seems to delight in the snows of Lapland 
and Siberia ; but at present he cannot subsist, 
much less multiply, in any country to the south of 
the Baltic.'* In tlie time of Caesar the rein-deer, 
as w’cll as tlie elk, and the wdld bull, was a 
native of the Hercynian forest, which then over- 
shadowed a great part of Gennany and Poland.^ 
The modern improvements suiiiciently explain 
the causes of the diminution of the cold. These 
immense woods have been gradually cleared, 
which intercepted from the earth the rays of tlie 
sun.^ The morasses have been drained, and, 
in proportion as the soil has been cultivated, tlie 
air has become more temperate. Canada, at tliis 
day, is an exact picture of ancient Germany, 
Although situated in the same pai'allel witli the 
finest provinces of France and England, that 
country experiences tiie most rigorous cold. The 
rein-deer are very numerous, the ground is 
covered with deep and lasting snow, and tlie great 
river of St. Lawrence is regularly frozen, in a 
season when the waters of the Seine and the 
Thames are usually free from ice. 7 

It is difficult to ascertain, and its effects on 
easy to exaggerate, the influence of the natives, 
the climate of ancient Germany over the minds 
and bodies of the natives. Many writers have 
supposed, and most have allowed, though, as it 
should seem, without any adequate proof, that 
the rigorous cold of the north was favourable to 

browcht to table, was fteqoently frozen into great lumps»/rurfa vim. 
Ovid. Epist. ex Pooio, 1. iv. 7. 9, 10. Virgil. (Jeorgic. 1. ill. 

The foot is eontitmed by a soldier and a philosopher, who had ex. 
perienwd the intense cold of Thrace. See Xenophon, Anahaais, 1. vii. 
p. 560. Edit. Hutchinson. 

4 Bufflax Histdire Naturelle, tom. xil. p. 79. 116. 

5 Caesar de BeU, Gallic, vi. US, See. The most inquisitive of the 
Germans were ignorant of its utmost limit«, although some of tliem 
had tiaveiled in it ntee than sixty days' journey. 

6 Cluvetios (Germania Antique, 1. lii. c.47.) investigates th.'? amh, 
and scattew d remains of Uxe Herevuian wood. 

7 Ghaxieveix, HJstoire dn Canada. 
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long life and generative vigorir, that the women 
were more fruitful, and the human species more 
prolific, than, in warmer or more temperate clL 
mates. 8 We may assert, with greater confidence, 
that the keen air of Germany formed the large 
and masculine limbs of the natives, who were, 
in general, of a more lofty stature than the peo- 
ple of the south, gave them a kind of strength 
better adapted to violent exertions than to patient 
labour, and inspired tliem with constitutional 
bravery, which is the result of nerves and spirits. 
The severity of a winter campaign, that chilled 
the courage of the Roman troops, was scarcely 
felt by these hardy children of the north, ‘0 who, 
in their turn, were unable to resist the summer 
heats, and dissolved away in languor and sickness 
under the beams of an Italian sunA^ 

Oristnrfth, There is not any where upon the 
Gemaas. globc, a large tract of country, which 
we have discovered destitute of inhabitants, or 
whose first population can be fixed with any de- 
gree of historical certainty. And yet, as the 
most philosophic minds can seldom refrain from 
investigating the infancy of great nations, our 
curiosity consumes itself in toilsome and dis- 
appointed efforts. When Tacitus considered 
the purity of the German blood, and the forbid- 
ding aspect of the country, he was disposed to 
pronounce those barbarians Indigene, or natives 
of the soil. We may allow with safety, and per- 
haps with truth, that ancient Germany w’as not 
originally peopled by any foreign colonies already 
formed into a political society ; ^2 that the 
name and nation received their existence from 
the gradual union of some w^andering savages of 
the Hercynian woods. To assert those savages 
to have been the spontaneous production of the 
earth which they inhabited, would be a rash 
inference, condemned by religion, and univar- 
ranted by reason. 

FsbJesand Such rational doubt is but ill- 
cOTijectutes. suited With the genius of popular 
vanity. Among the nations who have adopted 
the Mosaic history of the world, the ark of Noah 
has been of the same use, as was formerly to the 
Greeks and Romans the siege of Troy. On a 
narrow basis of acknowledged truth, an immense 
but rude superstructure of fable has been erected ; 
and the wild Irishman, ^3 as well as the wild 
Tartar, 1** could point out the individual son of 
Japhet, from wliose loins his ancestors were 
lineally descended. The last century abounded 
with antiquarians of profound learning and easy 
filth, who, by the dim light of legends and tra- 
ditions, of conjectures and etymologies, conducted 

S Olaujs ntidbcfk a.ssprts ihnt the Swedish women often hear ten 
or twelve children, and not uncoinmonh twentjy or thirtjr; but the 
authority of Iludl>eck is much to be suspected. 

9 In hos artus, in hcec cnqjora, qua; niiramur, excrescunt. Tacit. 
Germania, 3. 20. Cluv.r. 1. i. c. 14. 

10 Plutarch, in Mario, The Cirnbri, by way of arauseroent, often 
sUtI down mountains of snow on their broad <.hieid& 

1 1 The Kornfins made war in all climates, and by their excellent 
discipline were in a great measure prc‘scrved in health and vigour. It 
maybe remaidced, that man is the only animal which can live and 
multiply in every country from the equator to the i>oles. The hog 
seems to approach the nearest to our sjwjcies in that privilege. 

12 Tacit- German, c. 3. The emigration of the Gauls mllowed the 
course of the Danube, and discharged itself on Greece and Asi,iu 
Tacitus could discover only one inconsiderable tribe that retained any 
traces of a Gallic origin. 

13 According to Dr. Keating IHtsfory of Ireland, p, 13, 14.), the 
giant Partholanus, who was the son of Seara, the son of Esra, the son 
of Sru, the son of Framant, the son of Fathaclan, the son of Magog, 
the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, landed, on the coast of Munster, 
the 14th day of May, in the year of the world one tliousand nine 
hundred and seventy-eight. Though he succeeded in his great enter- 


the great grandchildren of Noah from the Tower 
of Babel to the extremities of the globe. Of 
these judicious critics, one of the most entertain- 
ing was Olaus Eudbeck, professor in the uni- 
versity of Upsal.i5 Whatever is celebrated, 
either in history or fable, this zealous patriot 
ascribes to his country. From Sweden (which 
formed so considerable a part of ancient Ger- 
many) the Greeks tliemseivcs derived their alpha- 
betical characters, their astronomy, and their 
religion. Of that delightful region (for such 
it appeared to the eyes of a native) the Atlantis 
of Plato, the country of the Hyperboreans, the 
gardens of the Hesperides, the Fortunate Islands, 
and even the Elysian Fields, were all but taint 
and imperfect transcripts. A clime so profusely 
favoured by nature, could not long remain desert 
after the flood. The learned Rudbeck allows 
the family of Noah a few years to multiply from 
eight to about twenty thousand persons. He 
then disperses them into small colonies to re- 
plenish the earth, and to propagate the human 
species. 'I'lie German or Swedish detachment 
(which marched, if I am not mistaken, under 
the command of Askenaz the son of Gomer, the 
son of Japhet,) distinguished itself by a more 
than common diligence in the prosecution of this 
great work. The northern hive cast its swarms 
over the greatest part of Europe, Africa, and Asia ; 
and (to use the author’s metaphor) the blood 
circulated from the extremities to the heart. 

But all this well-laboured sptem Germans 
of German antiquities is annihilated igromuof 
by a single fact, too well attested to 
admit of any doubt, and of too decisive a nature 
to leave room for any reply. The Germans, in 
the age of Tacitus, were unacquainted with the 
use of letters ri® and the use of letters is the 
principal circumstance that distinguishes a ci- 
vilised people from a herd of savages, incapable 
of knowledge or reflection. Without that arti- 
ficial help, the human memory soon dissipates 
or corrupts the ideas intrusted to her charge ; 
and the nobler faculties of the mind, no longer 
supplied with models or with materials, gradually 
forget their powers ; the judgment becomes 
feeble and lethargic, the imagination languid or 
irregular. Fully to apprehend this important 
truth, let us attempt, in an improved society, to 
calculate the immense distance between tlie man 
of learning and the illiterate peasant. The for- 
mer, by reading and reflection, multiplies his 
own experience, and lives in distant ages and 
remote countries ; whilst the latter, rooted to a 
single spot, and confined to a few years of ex- 
pose, the loose behaviour of his wife rendered his domestic life very 
unhappy, and provoked him to such a degree, that he killed — her 
favourite tjreyhound. This, as the learned historian very propt'rly 
observes, -was the Jirai jjxstance of female falsehood and infi'deiity ever 
known in Ireland. 

14 Genealogical History of the Tartars by Abulghazi Bahadur Khan. 

13 Hi-s work, entitled Atlantica, is uncommonly scarce. Bavle has 
given two most curious extracts from it. Kepublique des £ettres, 
Janvier et Fdvrier, 1 CSS. 

16 Tacit. Oenn. ii, 19. Literanim serreta viri pariter ac fenminm 
ignorant. We may rest contented with this decisive authority, 
without entering into the ohscure disputes concerning the antiquity 
of the Runic ciiaracters. The learned OeUus, a Swede, a scholar, 
and a philosopher, was of opinion, that they were nothing more 
than the Roman letters, with the curves changed into straight lines 
for the ease of engi-aving. See Pelloutier, lUstoire d&s Celtes, 1. ii. 
c, 11. Dictiounaire Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 223. We may add, that 
the oldest Runic inscriptions are supposed to be of the tljird century, 
and the most ancient writer who mentions the Runic characters is 
Venautitis Fortunatus (Carm. vii. 18.}, who lived towards the end of 
Uie sixtlt century. 

Barbara fraxineis pingamr Rr.va tabellis. 
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istence, surpasses, but very little, iiis fellow- 
labourer the ox, in the exercise of his mental 
faculties. The same, and even a greater, differ- 
ence will be found between nations than between 
individuals ; and we may safely pronounce, that 
without some species of writing, no people has 
ever preserved the faithful annals of their history, 
ever made any considerable progress in the 
abstract sciences, or ever possessed, in any toler- 
able degree of perfection, the useful and agreeable 
arts of life. :• 

of arts and Of these Etts, the ancient Ger- 

2 K»-icuiture; ^ans were wretchedly destitute. 
They passed their lives in a state of ignorance 
and poverty, which it has pleased some declaiiners 
to dignify witli the appellation of virtuous sim- 
plicity. "^Modern Gennany is said to contain 
about two thousand three hundred walled 
towns, n In a much wider extent of country, 
the geographer Ptolemy could discover no more 
than ninety places, which he decorates with the 
name of efties though, according to our ideas, 
they would but ill deserve that splendid title. 
We can only suppose them to have been rude 
fortiHcations, constructed in the centre of the 
woods, and designed to secure the w'omen, chil- 
dren, and cattle, whilst the warriors of the tribe 
marched out to repel a sudden invasion. ■ But 
Tacitus asserts, as a well-known fact, that the 
Germans, in his time, had 710 cities and that 
tliey affected to despise the works of Roman in- 
dustry, as places of confinement rather tlian of se- 
curity. Their edifices were not even contigu- 
ous, or foimed into regular villas ; -2 each bar- 
barian fixed his independent dwelling on the 
spot to which a plain, a wood, or a stream of 
fresh water, had induced him to give the pre- 
ference, Neither stone, nor brick, nor tiles, 
were employed in these slight habitations. 23 
They were indeed no more than low huts of a 
circular figure, built of rough timber, thatched 
with straw, and pierced at tlie top to leave a free 
passage for the smoke. In the most inclement 
wiriter the hardy German was satisfied with a 
scanty garment made of the skin of some ani- 
mal. The nations who dwelt towards the north, 
clothed themselves in furs; and the women 
manufactured for their own use a coarse kind of 
linen. 2-^ The game of various sorts, with which 
the forests of Gennany were plentifully stocked, 
supplied its xmliabitaiits with food and exercise. 26 
Their monstrous herds of cattle, less remarkable 
indeed for their beauty than for their utility, 26 
formed the principal object of their wealth. A 
small quantity of corn was the only produce 
exacted from the earth ; the use of orchards or 
artificial meadow's w*as unknown! to the Ger- 
mans ; iior can we expect any improvements in 
agriculture from a people, whose property every 
year experienced a general change by a new di- 

17 Itcschiarehes Philosopb-iques sxxr les Amtfricains, tom.iii. P.2'28. 
The author of that very curious work is, if I am not misinformed, a 
CrsHcman bv birth. 

IB 'The iUesandrian Geographar is often criticised by the accurate 
Oireieriw. 

J0 See Caesar, and the learned Mr. Whitaker ia his History of 

, JIlMtiiteitw, 

® TawMi. G^anm. W. 

21 When the Germans commanded the TJbii of Cologne to cast olF 
Use Eoman yoke, and witli tlxeir nevr freedom to -.esume their ancient 
TOannm, tb«^' insisted on the immediate demoliiion of the walls of 
the cokmy. * Postulamas a vohis, mtiros colonise, manimenta servitii 
•* detrahatk ; etiam fera animalia, si clausa teneas, virtutis ohlivis- 
**«»*»,*•' Tadt. laSkL Iv. 64. 


vision of the arable lands, and who, in that 
strange operation, avoided disputes, by suffering 
a great part of their territory to lie w'aste and 
without tillage. 27 

Gold, silver, and iron, were ex- and of the use 
tremely scarce in Gennany. Its petals, 
barbarous inhabitants wanted both skill and 
patience to investigate those rich veins of silver, 
w'hich have so liberally rew'arded the attention of 
the princes of Brunswick and Saxony. Sweden, 
w'hich now supplies Europe with iron, was 
equally ignorant of its own riches ; and the ap- 
pearance of the arms of the Germans furnished 
a sufficient proof how little iron they w'ere able 
to bestow on w-hat they must have deemed the 
noblest use of that metal. The various transac- 
tions of peace and war had introduced some 
Roman coins (chiefly silver) among the borderers 
of the Rhine and Danube ; but the more distant 
tribes w'ere absolutely unacquainted with the use 
of money, carried on their confined traffic by 
the exchange of commodities, and prized their 
rude earthen vessels as of equal value w'ith the 
silver vases, the presents of Rome to their princes 
and ambassadors. 28 To a mind capable of re- 
flection, such leading facts convey more instruc- 
tion, than a tedious detail of subordinate circum- 
stances. The value of money ha.s been settled 
by general consent to express our wants and our 
property ; as letters w'ere invented to express our 
ideas ; and both these institutions, by giving a 
more active energy to the powers and passions of 
human nature, have contributed to multiply the 
objects they w'ere designed to represent. The 
use of gold and silver is in a great measure 
factitious ; but it W'ould be impossible to enu- 
merate the important and various services wdiich 
agriculture, and all the arts, have received from 
iron, when tempered and fashioned by the oper- 
ation of fire, and the dexterous hand of man. 
Money, in a word, is the most universal incite- 
ment, iron the most powerful instrument, of 
human industiy ; and it is very difficult to con- 
ceive by what means a people, neither actuated 
by the one, nor seconded by the other, could 
emerge from the grossest barbarism. 29 

If we contemplate a ravage nation 
in any part of the globe, a supine 
indolence and a carelessness of futurity will be 
found to constitute tiieir general character. In 
a civilised state, every faculty of man is expanded 
and exercised; and tire great chain of mutual 
dependence connects and embraces the several 
members of society. The most numerous por- 
tipn of it is employed an constant and useful 
labour. The select few, placed by fortune above 
tliat necessity, can, how'ever, fill up their time 
by the pursuits of interest or glory, by the im- 
provement of their estate or of their understand- 
ing, by the duties, the pleasm*es, and even tlie 

22 The 8tra.a?!in#t Tillages of Silesia are seTera! miles in length. 
See CluTer. l. i. c. IS. , 

25 One hundred and forty years after Tacitus, a few more regular 
stTOCtum 'were erected near the Eliine and Danube. Herodian, L vU- 
p.'234., 

*^24 Tadt. Gerra. 17. 

. 25 Taelt. Germ. & . . 

m Caesar de JSelJ. Gall. tI. 21. 

■27 Tacit-'GienDB. CsMar. vi. 22. 

28 Taot. Germ. 6. 

29 It ia said thaJ: the Mexicans and PeniTians, -without the use of 
either money or iron, had made a very great progress in the arts. 
Those arts, and flie monument's they produced, have bem straneely 
magnified. See Repherches sur ies Americains, tom. ii, p. 153, Sc. 
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them into Italy by the prosj^ect of the rich fruits 
and delicious wines, the productions of a happier 
cIiinate.3-3^ And in the same manner the Gennan 
auxiliaries, invited into France during the civil 
wars of the sixteenth century, were allured by 
the promise of plenteous quarters in the pro- 
vinces of Champagne and Burgundy.^^ Drunk- 
enness, the most illiberal, but not the most dan- 
gerous of our vices, was sometimes cajiable, 
in a less civilised state of mankind, of occasiouc 
iiig a battle, a war, or a revolution. 

The climate of ancient Gennany state of popu- 
has been mollified, and the soil fer- 
tiiised, by the laliour of ten centuries from the 
time of Charlemagne. The same extent of 
ground which at present maintains, in ease and 
plenty, a million of husbandmen and artificers, 
was unable to supply an hundred thouvsand lazy 
warriors with the simple necessaries of life.ss 
The Germans abandoned their immense forests 
to the exercise of hunting, employed in pasturage 
the most considerable part of their lands, be- 
stowed on the small remainder a rude and care- 
less cultivation, and then accused the scantiness 
and sterility of a country that refused to main- 
tain the multitude of its inhabitants. When the 
return of famine severely admonished them of 
the importance of the arts, the national distress 
was sometimes alleviated by the emigration of a 
third, pei’haps, or a fourth part of their youth. 37 
The possession and the enjoyment of property 
are the pledges which bind a civilised people to 
an improved country. But the Germans, who 
carried with them what they most valued, their 
arms, their cattle, and their women, cheerfully 
abandoned the vast silence of their woods for 
the unbounded hoi>es of plunder and conquest. 
The innumerable swarms that issued, or seemed 
to issue, from the great storehouse of nations, 
were multiplied by the fears of the vanquished, 
and by the credulity of succeeding ages. And 
from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion was 
gradually established, and has been supported by 
writers of distinguished reputation, tiiat, in the 
age of Cassar and Tacitus, the inhabitants of the 
North were far more numerous than they are in 
our days. 38 A more serious enquiry into the 
causes of population seems to have convinced 
modern philosophers of the falsehood, anti indeed 
the impossibility, of the supposition. To the 
names of Mariana and of Machiavel,3^ we can op- 
pose the equal names of Robertson and Hume. 

A warlike nation like the Ger- German 
mans, without either cities, letters, freedom, 
arts, or money, found some compensation for 
this siivage state in the enjoyment of liberty. 
Their poverty secured their freedom, since our 
desires and our possessions are the strongest 
fetters of despotism. “ Among the Suiones 
“ (says Tacitus), riches are held in honour. 
** They are ther^ore subject to an absolute ino- 

much more distinguished for politeness than for industjoi) amounts to 
1 Seo an occeilent tract of M. Muret, in tJie MtSmoires de la 

Soci^t^ de Berne. 

37 Paul Diaconus. c. 1, 2, 3. Machiavel, Davila, and the rest of 
Paul’s followers, represent these emigrations too much as lejjular and 
concerted measures. 

38 Sir William Temple and Monteiiquieu have indulged, on this 
subject, the usual liveliness of their fancy. 

39 Machiavel, Hist, di Firenze, I. i. Mariana, Hist. Hispan. 1. v. 
c, 1.. 

40 Kobertson's Chai-Ies V. Hume’s Political Essays 


follies of social life. The Germans were not 
possessed of these varied resources. The care 
of the house and family, the management of the 
land and cattle, were delegated to the old and 
the infirm, to women and slaves. The lazy war- 
rior, destitute of every art that might employ his 
leisure hours, consumed his days and nights in 
tlie animal gratifications of sleep and food. And 
yet, by a wonderful diversity of nature (accord- 
ing to the remark of a writer who had pierced 
into its darkest recesses), the same barbarians are 
by turns the most indolent and the most restless 
of mankind. They delight in sloth, they detest 
tranquillity. 30 The languid soul, oppressed with 
its own weight, anxiously required some new and 
powerful sensation ; and war and danger were 
the only amusements adequate to its fierce tem- 
per. The sound that summoned the Gennan 
to arms was girateful to his ear. It roused him 
from his uncomfortable lethargy, gave liim an 
active pursuit, and, by strong exercise of the 
body, and violent emotions of the mind, restored 
liim to a more lively sense of his existence. In 
the dull intervals of peace, these barbarians were 
immoderately addicted to deep gaming and ex- 
cessive drinking; both of which, by different 
mean^ the one by inflaming their passions, the 
other by extinguishing their reason, alike relieved 
tliem from the pain of thinking. They gloried 
in passing whole days and nights at table ; and 
tiie blood of friends and relations often stained 
their numerous and drunken assemblies. 3 i Their 
debts of honour Tor in that light they have 
transmitted to us those of play) they discharged 
with the most romantic fidelity. The desperate 
gamester, who had staked his person and liberty 
on a last throw of the dice, patiently submitted 
to the decision of fortune, and suffered himself 
to be bound, chastised, and sold into remote 
dhtvery, by his weaker but more lucky antago- 
nlst.32 

Tbdr taste ibr Strong beer, a liquor extracted 

jrtrtmx i.<jao*#. from wheat or 

barley, and corrupted (as it is strongly expressed 
by Tacitus; into a certain semblance of wine, 
was sufficient for the gross purposes of German 
debauchery. But those who had tasted the rich 
wines of Italy, and afterwards of Gaul, sighed 
for fcliat more delicious species of intoxication. 
They attempted not, however, (as has since been 
executed with so much success), to naturalise 
tlie vine on the banks of the Rhine and Danube ; 
nor did tliey endeavour to procure by industry 
tlie materials of an advantageous commerce. To 
solicit by labour what might be ravished by 
arms, was esteemed unworthy of the German 
spirit 33 The intemperate thirst of strong liquors 
often urged the barbarians to invade die pro- 
vinces on which art or nature had bestowed those 
much envied presents. The Tuscan who be- 
trayed his country to the Celtic nations, attracted 


ierm. 22, 23. 

Tlw Gennans might bonfow the arts of plav from 
but the passion is woiuleifttUy inhereat in the human 


in Camillo. T. liv. v. 53. 

ist. de la Mcmaiofaie Prd.n<joi9e, tom. U p. 193. 

vptiaii nation, winch issued from the countiy called 

»>ntain«.d, of evety age and sex, 368,000 iiersons. 

U pall. i. 29.J At present, the numbed of.people in 

tad (a small district on tiae banics of the Leomti Lake, 
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** narch, who, instead of intrusting his people 
with the free use of arms, as is practised in 
the rest of Gennany, commits them to the 
safe custody not of a citizen, or even of a 
“ freedman, but of a slave. The neighbours of 
the Suiones, the Sitones, are sunk even below 
“servitude; they obey a woman.” In the 
mention of these exceptions, the great historian 
sufficiently acknowledges the general theory of 
government. We are only at a loss to conceive 
by what means riches and despotism could 
penetrate into a remote corner of the North, 
and extinguish the generous flame that blazed 
with such fierceness on the frontier of the Ro- 
man provinces; or how the ancestors of those 
Danes and Norwegians, so distinguished in 
latter ages by their imconquered spirit, could 
thus tamely resign the great character of Ger- 
man liberty. Some tribes, however, on the 
coast of the Baltic, acknowledged the authority 
of kings, though without relinquishing the rights 
of men but in the far greater part of Ger- 
many, tlie form of government was a democracy, 
tempered, indeed, and controlled, not so much 
by general and positive laws, as by the occasional 
ascendant of birth or valour, of eloquence or 
superstition.'*'* 

Ai..embii«of Civil governments, in their first 
Use people, institutions, are voluntary associa- 
tions for mutual defence. To obtain the de- 
sired end, it is absolutely necessary, that each 
individual should conceive himself obliged to 
submit his ]>rivate opinions and actions, to the 
judgment of the greater number of bis associates. 
The German tribes were contented wdth this 
rude but liberal outline of political society. As 
soon as a youth, born of free parents, had at- 
tained the age of manhood, he was introduced 
into the general council of his countrymen, 
solemnly invested with a shield and spear, and 
adopted as an equal and worthy member of the 
military commonwealth. 'Hie assembly of the 
warriors of the tribe was convened at stated 
seasons, or on sudden emergencies. The trial 
of public offences, the election of magistrates, 
and the great business of peace and war, were 
detennined by its independent voice. Some- 
times, indeed, these important questions w'ere 
previously considered, and prepared in a more 
select council of the principal chieftains.*^ Tlie 
magistrates might deliberate and persuade, the 
people only could resolve and execute ; and tlie 
re.solutions of tlie Germans w'ere for the most 
part hasty and violent. Barbarians accustomed 
to place their freedom in gratifying the present 
passion, and tiicir courage in overlooking all 
future consequences, turned away with indig- 
nant contempt from the remonstrances of justice 
and policy, 'and it was the practice to signify by 
a hollow murmur their dislike of such timid 

41 Tacit- Germsn. 44,45. Pren.«hemnts (who dedicated his sJip- 
pJemaat to Li^ to Chris.tina of St^-edtn) tJiinks propiir to Le vtiry 
sjijUTy with the ftoraan who expressed so very little reverence for 
Nonheni qiieens- 

^ 4S May we not sas|«ct that suptaxtition was the parent of des-ixi- 
tlsiai ? T&e descendants nrf O^n (whose rat'e was not extinct till the 
year 1060) are said to have reign» in Sweden above a thousand years. 

, we t£ Uwtai was tw andent seat of reiiipon and empixf* 

In die year 1163 1 find a sktgtilar law, prohibiting Uie use and ijto- 
fetsion anna to any except the king’s guards. Is it not probable 
that it was odonred the pretence of reviving act old inslitutioii ? 
IMin'a Hiatoty of Swefkn in the JBiblkdh^ue Baifionnde, tom. xl. 


counsels. But whenever a more popular orator 
proposed to vindicate the meanest citizen from 
either foreign or domestic injury, whenever he 
called upon his fellow-countrymen to assert the 
national honour, or to pursue some enterprise 
full of danger and glory, a loud clashing of 
shields and spears expressed the eager applause 
of the assembly. For the Germans always met 
in arms, and it was constantly to be dreaded, lest 
an irregular multitude, inflamed with faction 
and strong liquors, should use those arms to 
enforce, as well as to declare, their furious 
resolves. We may recollect how often the diets 
of Poland have been polluted wdth blood, and 
the more numerous party has been compelled to 
yield to the more violent and seditious.**^ 

A general of the tribe w'as elected ^^tiKurity of 
on occasions of danger; and, if the thepnneeiand 
danger was pressing and extensive, 
several tribes concurred in the choice of the 
same general. The bravest warrior was named 
to lead his countrymen into the field, by his 
example, rather than by his commands. But 
this power, how'ever limited, was still invidious. 
It expired with the war, and in time of peace 
the German tribes acknowledged not any su- 
preme chief. *7 ]?nnces were, however, ap- 

pointed, in the general assembly, to administer 
justice, or rather to compose difierences,*® in 
their respective districts. In the choice of these 
magistrates, as much regard w'as shown to birth 
as to merit. To each was assigned by the 
public, a guard, and a council of an hundred 
persons ; and the first of the princes appears to 
have enjoyed a pre-eminence of rank and honour 
which sometimes tempted the Romans to com- 
pliment him wdth the regal title, so 
The comparative view of the 
powers of the magistrates, in two overti^_pr^^ 
remarkable instances, is alone sufih- &e person* of 
cient to represent the whole system Germans, 
of Gennan manners. The disposal of the 
landed property within their district was abso- 
lutely vested in their hands, and they distributed 
it every year according to a new division.^* 
At the same time they w’ere not authorised to 
punish with death, to imprison, or even to strike 
a private citizen. A people thus jealous of 
their persons, and careless of their possessions, 
must have been totally destitute of industry and 
the arts, but animated with a high sense of 
honour and independence. 

The Germans respected only those voi«nfary«K- 
duties which they imposed on them- gagemaats. 
selves. The most obscure soldier resisted with 
disdain the authority of the magistrates. “ The 
noblest youths blushed not to be numbered 
“ among ffie faithful companions of some re- 
nowned chief, to whom they devoted their 
“ arms and service. A noble emulation pre- 

■ 43 Tacit. 6«mi. -C. 43. 

44 la. c.n,12,33,&c. ^ ^ 

45 Otetius changes an expression of Tacitus, periradaniur into 
prretr&daiitur. The csorrection is equalh just and ingenious. 

4fi Even in emr ancient ijarliament, the barons carnetl a ques- 
tion, not so much by the number of votes, as by that of -tlieir annea 
fijliowers. 

47 Caesar <5e Bdl. Gal« vi. 23. , jt- n j 

48 Minwmt oontroversias, is a very happy expression of C«ax s. 

49 ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt. Tacit, berm 7. 

60 Cluyar. Germ. Ant. I. i. c. 38. 

61 Caesar, vi. 22. Tadt. Gem. 28. 

62 Tacit. Germ. 7. 
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“ vailed among the companions, to obtain the 
« first place in the esteem of their chief; amongst 
« the chiefs, to acquire the greatest number of 
“ valiant companions. To be ever surrounded | 
by a band of select youths, was the pride and 
« strength of the chiefs, their ornament in peace, 
their defence in war. The glory of such dis- 
tinguished heroes diffused itself beyond the 
“ narrow limits of their own tribe. Presents 
“ and embassies solicited their friendship, and 
the fame of their arms often ensured victoiy 
*•= to the party which they espoused. In the 
hour of danger it was shameful for the chief 
“ to he surpassed in valour by his companions ; 

shameful for the companions not to equal the 
« valour of their chief. To survive his fail in 
battle was indelible infamy. To protect his 
‘‘ person, and to adorn his glory with the tro- 
pliies of their own exploits, were the most 
“ sacred of their duties. The chiefs combated 
« for victory, the companions for the chief. The 
“ noblest warriors, wiiencver their native country 
“ was sunk in the laziness of peace, maintaiiied 
“ tiieir numerous bands in some distant scene of 
“ action, to exercise their restless spirit, and to 
acquire renown by voluntary dangers. Gifts 
w'ortliy of soldiers, the warlike steed, the 
« bloody and ever victorious lance, were the 
rewards which the companions churned from 
the liberality of their chief. The rude plenty 
“ of liis liospitable board was the only pay that 
“ ha could bestow, or they would accept. War, 

“ rapine, and the free-will offerings of his friends, 
supplied the materials of this munificence.” 
This institution, however it might accidentally 
weaken, the several republics, invigorated the 
general character of the Germans, and even 
ripened amongst them all the virtues of which 1 
barbarians are susceptible; tlie faith and valour, j 
the hospitality and the courtesy, so conspicuous j 
long afterwards in tlie ages of chivalry. The i 
honourable gifts, bestowed by the chief on his 
brave companions, have been supposed, by an 
ingenious w’riter, to contain the first rudiments 
of the fiefs, distributed, after the conquest of the 
Roman provinces, by the barbarian lords among 
their vassals, with a similar duty of homage and 
military service. These conditions are, how- 
ever, very repugnant to the maxims of the 
ancient Germans, who delighted in mutual pre- 
sents ; but without either imposing, or accept- 
ing, the weight of obligations. 

cierman “ In the davs of chivalry, or more 
chastity. ff properly of romance, all the men 
were brave, and all the women were chaste 
and notwithstanding the latter of these virtues 
is acquired and preserved with much more diffi- 
culty than the former, it is ascribed, almost 
without exception, to the -wives of the ancient 
Germans. Polygamy was not in use, except 
among the princes, and among them only for 

55 Tacit. <3erm. 13, 11. 

5-t E’sprit des Lois, i. xx!C. c. 5. The brilliaiit imagination; of 
Jvioiitest^tiieii is corrected, however, by Uie dry cold reason of the 
Ahbd do Mably. Observations sur rHistoixe de, FrattceL tom- i* 
p. 556. 

55 Oaudent mnneribus, sed nec data imputant, nee acceptis ohU- 
ganfrur. Tacit. Germ. c. 21. 

50 The adulteress was whipped through the village. ibTeitha: 
wealth nor beauty could inspire compassion, or procure her a second 
hirsband, IS, 19. 

57 Ovid employs two hundrwl lines in the research of pfecjS the 
most favourable to love. Above all, he considers tlie theahre as Ithe 


the sake of multiplying their alliances. Di- 
vorces were prohibited by manners rather than 
by laws. Adulteries were pimisbed as rare and 
inexpiable crimes ; nor xvas seduction justified 
by example and fashion. ^6 vVe may ea.sily dis- 
cover, that Tacitus indulges an honest pleasure 
in the contrast of barbarian virtue with the dis- 
solute conduct of the Roman ladies : yet there 
are some striking circumstances that give an air 
of truth, or at least of probability, to the con- 
jugal faith and chastity of the Germans. 

Although the progress of civil- probable 
isation has undoubtedly contributed causes, 
to assuage the fiercer passions of human nature, 
it seems to have been less favourable to the 
virtue of chastity, whose most dangerous enemy 
is the softness of the mind. The refinements 
of life corrupt while they polish the intercourse 
of the sexes. The gross appetite of love becomes 
most dangerous when it is elevated, or rather, 
indeed, disguised by sentimental passion. The 
elegance of dress, of motion, and of manners, 
gives a lustre to beauty, and infiames the senses 
through the imagination. Luxurious enter- 
tainments, midnight dances, and licentious spec- 
tacles, present at once temptation and oppor- 
tunity to female frailty. From such dangers 
the unpolished wives of the barbarians were 
secured by poverty, solitude, and the painful 
cares of a domestic life. The German huts, 
open on every side to the eye of indiscretion or 
jealousy, were a better safeguard of conjugal 
fidelity, than the walls, the bolts, and the eunuchs 
of a I’ersian haram. To this reason another 
may be added, of a more honourable nature. 
The Germans treated their -w'omeii with esteem 
and confidence, consulted them on every occa- 
sion of importance, and fondly believed, that in 
their breasts resided a sanctity and wisdom more 
than human. Some of these interpreters of fate, 
such as Vollecla, in the Batavian war, governed, 
in the name of the deity, the fiercest nations of 
Germany. 58 The rest of the sex, without being 
adored as goddesses, were respected as the -free 
and equal companions of soldiers ; associated 
even by the marriage ceremony to a life of toil, 
of danger, and of glory, sy In their great in- 
vasions, the camps of the barbarians were filled 
with a multitude of women, who remained firm 
and undaunted amidst the sound of arms, the 
various forms of destruction, and the honourable 
wounds of tiieir sons and husbands. 6o Fainting 
annies of Germans have, more than once, been 
driven back upon the enemy, by the generous 
despair of tlie women, who dreaded death much 
less than servitude. If the day was irrecoverably 
lost, they well knew how to deliver themselves 
and their children, with their own hands, from 
an insulting victor. Heroines of such a cast 
may claim our admiration ; but they were most 
assuredly neither lovely, nor very susceptible of 

best adapted to collect the beauties of Rome, and to melt them into 
tenderness and sensuality, 

58 Tacit Hist.iv. 61, 65. 

59 The marriage present was a yoke of oxen, horses, anjJ arms. See 
Germ, c, IS- Tacitus is somewhat toerflorid on the subject. 

, 60 The change of extgere into exugere is a most excellent cor- 
rection. 

61 Tacit. Germ. c. 7. Plutarch, in Mario. Before the wives of die 
Teutones destroyed themselves and their children, they had offered io 
surrender, on condition that they should be received as the slaves of ilie 
vestal vii^ins. 
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lo¥e. Whilst they afftcted to emiilate the stem 
virtues of mau^ they most have resigned that 
attractive softness, in which principally consist 
tile charm and \veakness of woman* Conscious 
pride taught the German females to suppress 
every tender emotion that stood in competition 
%'iitli honour, and the first honour of the sex has 
over been that of cJiastity. The sentiments and 
conduct of these high-spirited matrons may, at 
once, be considered as a cause, as an effect, and 
as a proof of the general cliaracter of the nation. 
Female courage, however it may be raised by 
fanaticism, or confirmed by habit, can be only a 
faint and imperfect imitation of the manly valour 
that distinguishes the age or country in which it 
may be found. 

The religious system of the Gcr- 
.tag'M. opiiiioiis of savages 

can deserve that name, was dictated by tlieir 
wants, their fears, and their ignorance, <5^^ They 
adored the great visible objects and agents of 
nature, the Sun and the Moon, the Fire and the 
llirtii; together with those imaginary deities 
who were siip])osed to preside over the most 
important occupations of human life. They 
were persuaded that, by some ridiculous arts of 
divination, tliey could discover the will of the 
superior beings, and that human sacrifices were 
the most precious and acceptable offering to 
their altars. Some a])p!aiise luis been hastily 
bestowed oo the suldime notion entertained by 
that people of the Deity, wliom they neitlier con- 
fined within the walls of a temple, nor repre- 
sented by any human figure; but wlien 'vve 
recollect that the Germans were unskilled in 
architecture, and totally unacquainted with the 
art of sculpture, we shall readily assign the true 
reason of a scruple which arose not so much 
from a superiority of reason as from a want of 
mgeimity. The only temples in Germany were 
dark and ancient groves, consecrated by tlie 
reverence of succeeding generations. Their 
secret gloom, the imagined residence of an 
invisible power, by presenting no distinct object 
of fear or worsliip, impressed the mind with a 
still deeper sense of religious horror ; 63 and the 
priests, rude and illiterate as they were, had been 
taught by experience the use of every artifice 
that could preserve and fortify impressions so 
well suited to their own interest. 

The same ignorance which renders 
barbarians incapable of conceiving or 
embracing the useful restraints of laws, exposes 
them naked and unanned to the blind teirors of 
superstition. The German priests, improving 
this favourable temper of their countrymen, had 
assumed a jurisdiction even in temporal concerns 
which the magistrate could not venture to exer- 
cise; and the haughty warrior patiently sub- 
mitted to the lash of correction, when it w'as 
indicted, not by any human power, but by tlie 
immediate order of the god of war.6^ The 

62 Tacitus him employed a few linei?, a„ijd CUiveriiw, one hundred and 
twenty-four pages, on this obscure subjet^t. I'he forratfT discover in 
tSttpcwjwy tbeaMbof (Sreeee ttw3, Borne. The latter is pcsitive that, 
uBder tlie eni&Iems of the sim, the moon, and the tire, nis pious an- 

the Triniw in uniti!. 

63 The sacni wood, debcril>ed with such suhlime horror by Lucan, 
‘tireft the x^p^bc^u'hood ef MaMemes ; hut there veremfti^ the 


defects of civil policy W'ere sometimes supplied 
by the interposition of ecclesiastical authority. 
The latter w'as constantly exerted to maintain 
silence and decency in the popular assemblies ; 
and was sometimes extended to a more enlarged 
concern for the national welfare. A solemn 
procession w^as occasionally celebrated in the 
present countries of Mecklenburgh and Pome- 
rania, The unknown symbol of the Earthy 
covered with a thick veil, was placed on a car- 
riage drawn by cows ; and in this manner the 
goddess, wdiose common residence was in the 
isle of Rugen, visited several adjacent tribes of 
her worshippers. During her progress the 
sound of war was hushed, quarrels were sus- 
pended, arms laid aside, and the restless Ger- 
mans had an opportunity of tasting the blessings 
of peace and harmony. 63 The truce of Gody 
so often and so ineffectually proclaimed by the 
clergy of the eleventh century, was an obvious 
imitation of this ancient custom. 66 

Rut the influence of religion was 
far more powei*ful to inflame, than ^ 
to moderate, the fierce passions of the Germans. 
Interest and fanaticism often prompted its mi- 
nisters to sanctify the most daring and the most 
unjust enterprises, by tlie approbation of lieaven 
and full assurances of success. Tiie consecrated 
standards, long revered in the groves of super- 
stition, were placed in the front of tlie Rattle; 67 
and the hostile army was devoted with dire 
execrations to the gods of wnr and of thunder. 68 
In the faith of soldiers (and such were the Ger- 
mans) cowardice is the most unpardonable of 
sins. A brave man was the worthy favourite 
of their martial deities ; the wretch who had lost 
his shield was alike banished from the religious 
and the civil assemblies of his countrymen. 
Some tribes of the north seem to have embraced 
the doctrine of transmigration ; 6;i others imagined 
a gross paradise of immortal drunkenness. 70 All 
agreed that a life spent in arms, and a glorious 
death in battle, were the best preparations for a 
happy futurity, either in this or in another w^orld. 

The immortality so vainly pro- , 

miscd by the priests was in some 
degree confeiTed by the bards. That singular 
order of men has most deservedly attracted the 
notice of all who have attempted to investigate 
the antiquities of the Celts, the Scandinavians, 
and the Germans. Their genius and character, 
as w'ell as the reverence paid to that important 
office, have been sufficiently illustrated. But 
we cannot so easily express, or even conceive, 
the enthusiasm of arms and glory which they 
kindled in the breast of their audience. Among 
a polislied people, a taste for poetry is rather an 
amusement of the fancy Rian a passion of the 
soul. And yet, wRen in calm retirement we 
peruse the combats described by Homer or 
Tasso, we are insensibly seduced by the fiction, 
and feel a momentary glow of martial ardour. 

66 See I>r. Botsertsoa’i History of CliaTles V. yoL i. note 10. 

ijlenn. c. 7. These standards -were only the heads of vrild 

68 See tea instance of this enstom, Tacit. Annal. xiii- 57. 

69 C«e$ar, Diodorus, and Lucan, seem to ascribe Utis doctrine to the 
Gauls, but M. Pelloutier {Histoire des Cdtes, 1. iii- c. IS.) labours to 
teduoe their expressions to a more orthodox sense. 

70 Ccoocisrniiig this gross hut alluring doctrine of the Edda, see 
FaWe X*. in the curious version of tiiat book, published by M. Mallet, 
in his lalJPoduction to the History of Denmark. 
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But how faintj bow cold is the sensaticai wluch a 
peaceful mind can receive from solitary study I 
It was in the hour of battle, or in the feast of 
victory, that the bards celebrated the glory of 
heroes of ancient days, the ancestors of those 
warlike chieftains, who listened with transport 
to their artless but animated strains. The view 
of arms and of danger heightened tlie effect of 
the military song; and the passions which it 
tended to excite, the desire of fame, and the con- 
tempt of death, were the habitual sentiments of 
a Gennan inind.7i 

CJauses -which Such was the situation, and such 

c? manners, of the ancient Ger- 

the Gfsmisms. mans. Their climate, their want of 
ieamiiig, of arts, and of laws ; their notions of 
honour, of gallantry, and of religion ; their sense 
of freedom, impatience of peace, and tliirst of 
enterprise, all contributed to form a people of 
military heroes. And yet we find, that, during 
more than two hundred and fifty years that 
elapsed from the defeat of Varus to the reign of 
Decius, these formidable barbarians made few 
considerable attempts, and not any material im- 
pression on the luxurious and enslaved provinces 
of the empire. Their progress was checked by 
their want of arms and discipline, and their fury 
was diverted by the intestine divisions of ancient 
Germany, 

I. It has been observed, with 
aat arms, {jj^gjiuity, and not without truth, 
that the command of iron soon gives a nation 
the command of gold. But the rude tribes of 
Germany, alike destitute of both those valuable 
metals, were reduced slowly to acquire, by their 
unai^sted strength, the possession of the one as 
well as the other. The face of a German army 
displayed their poverty of iron. Swords, and 
the longer kind of lances, they could seldom 
use. Tlmir fra-nwis (as they called them in their 
owm language) were long spears, headed with a 
sharp but narrow iron point, and which, as 
occ^ision required, they either darted from a dis- 
tance or pushed in close onset. With this spear, 
and with a shield, their cavalry was contented. 
A multitude of darts, scattered 73 with incredible 
ibrce, were an atiditional resource of the infantry. 
Their military dress, when they wore any, was 
nothing more than a loose mantle. A variety 
of colours was the only ornament of their wooden 
or osier siiields. Few of the chiefs were distin- 
guished by cuirasses, scarce any by helmets, 
Tiioiigh the horses of Germany were neither 
beautiful, swift, nor practised in the skilful evo- 
lutions of the Roman manage, several of the 
naiions obtained renown by their cavalry ; but 
in general the principal strength of the Gennans 
consisted in their infantry, 73 which was drawn 
up ill several deep columns, according to the 
j . » distinction of tribes and families, 
an o -up ne. fatigue or delay, these 

half-armed warriors rushed to battle with dis- 

71 See Tacit. Germ, c 3. I)iod. Sicul. h v, Strabo, I. It. p, 107. 

0 he classical reader may remember the rank of Deiuodocos in the 
Fh:t‘!tcian court, and the ardour infused by Tvitaeiis into the faJnting 
Spartans. Vet tliere Ls little probability that the Greek$ and the Ger- 
mans were the same i>eople. Much learned triflin;; mijtht he spar^> 
if our antiquarians would condescend to rellect, that similar 
will naturally be produced by similar situations. 

7a MissiJia sparpjunt, Tacit. Germ. c.0. JKithea* that historian 
used a vague expression, or he meant that they were thrown at 
random. 


sonant shouts and disordered ranks ; and some- 
time by the effort of native valour, prevailed 
over the constrained and more artificial bravery 
of the Roman mercenaries. But as the barba- 
rians poured forth their whole souls on the first 
onset, they knew not how to rally or to retire. 
A repulse was a sure defeat; and a defeat was 
most commonly total destruction. When we 
recollect the complete armour of the Roman 
soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evolutions, 
fortified camps, and military engines, it appears 
a just matter of surprise, how the naked and 
unassisted valour of the barbarians could dare 
to encounter in the field the strength of the le- 
gions, and the various troops of the auxiliaries 
which seconded their operations. The contest 
was too unequal, till the introduction of luxury 
had enervated the vigour, and a spirit of disobe- 
dience and sedition had relaxed the discipline, 
of the Roman armies. The introduction of 
barbarian auxiliaries into those armies was a 
measure attended with very obvious dangers, as 
it might gradually instruct the Germans in the 
arts of war and of policy. Although they were 
admitted in small numbers and with the strictest 
precaution, the example of Civilis w^as proper to 
convince the Romans that the danger was not 
imaginary, and that their precautions were not 
always sufficient, 74 During the civil wars that 
followed the death of Nero, that artful and intre- 
pid Batavian, whom his enemies condescended 
to compare with Hannibal and Sertorius,7i» 
formed a great design of freedom and ambition. 
Eight Batavian cohorts, renowned in the wars 
of Britain and Italy, repaired to his standard. 
He introduced an army of Germans into Gaul, 
prevailed on the powerful cities of Treves and 
Langres to embrace his cause, defeated the 
legions, destroyed their fortified camps, and em- 
ployed against the Romans the military know- 
ledge which he had acquired in their service. 
When at length, after an obstinate struggle, he 
yielded to the power of the empire, Civilis se- 
cured himself and his country by an honourable 
treaty. The Batavians still continued to occupy 
the islands of the Rhine, 7 C the allies, not the 
servants of the Roman monarchy. 

II. The strength of ancient Ger- civii rtSssemious 
many appears formidable, wlien we Geiruauy, 
consider the effects that might have been pro- 
duced by its united effort. The wide extent of 
country might very possibly contain a million of 
warriors, as all who were of age to bear arms 
were of a temper to use them. But this fierce 
multitude, incapable of concerting or executing 
any plan of national greatness, was agitated l>y 
various, and often hostile, intentions. Gennany 
was divided into more than forty independent 
states ; and even in each state tlie union of the 
several tribes was extremely loose and precarious. 
The barbarians were easily provoked ; they knew 
not how to forgive an injury, much less an insult ; 

73 It was their principal tlistinction from the SarmaUjins, who 
generally fonghi on rutrseback. 

74 The relation of' thii, enterprise occupies a weat part of the fourth 
and fifth books of tire History of Tacitus, and is more remarkable 
for its eloquen«'e than perspicliity. Sir Henry Saville has observed 
several inaccuracies. 

73 Tiicit. Hist- iv. 13. Like them, he had lost an eye. 

76 It was contained between the two branches of the old Rhine, as 
they subsisted liefore the face of the country was changed by art and 
nature. See Cluver. German. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 30, 37- 
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their resentments were bloody and implacable. 
The casual disputes tiiat so frequently happened 
in their tumultuous parties of hunting or 
drinking, were sufficient to inflame the minds 
of whole nations ; the private feud of any con- 
siderable chieftains diffused itself among their 
followers and allies. To chastise the insolent 
or to plunder the defenceless, w’ere alike causes 
of war. The most formidable states of Ger- 
many affected to encompass their territories with 
a wide frontier of solitude and devastation. The 
awful distance preserved by their neighbours 
attested the terror of their arms, and in some 
measure defended them from the danger of un- 
expected incursions. 77 

fcmeaea hs the “ Bructen (it is Tacitus who 
policy of jiome. << xlow spoaks) Were totally exter- 
minated by the neighbouring tribes, 78 pro- 
voked by their insolence, allured by the hopes 
“ of spoil, and perhaps inspired by the tutelar 
deities of the empire. Above sixty thousand 
“ barbarians w^ere destroyed j not by the Roman 
‘‘ arms, but in our sight, and for our entertain- 
** ment. May the nations, enemies of Rome, 
ever preserve this enmity to each other ! We 
« have now attained the utmost verge of pros- 
perity,7y and have nothing left to demand of 
“ fortune, except the discord of the barbari- 
*‘ans.”SO — These sentiments, less worthy of 
the humanity than of the patriotism of Tacitus, 
express the invariable maxims of the policy of his 
countrymen. They deemed' it a much safer ex- 
petiient to divide than to combat the barbarians, 
from w'hose defeat they could derive neither 
honour nor advantage. Tlie money and nego- 
tiations of Rome insinuated themselves into 
the heart of Germany ; and every art of seduc- 
tion was used with dignity, to conciliate those 
nations whom their proximity to the Rhine or 
Danube might render the most useful friends, as 
well as the most troublesome enemies. Chiefs 
of renown and power w'ere flattered by tlie most 
trifling presents, which they received either as 
marks of distinction, or as the instruments of 
luxury. In civil dissensions the weaker faction 
endeavoured to strengthen its interest by enter- 
ing into secret connections with the governors of 
the frontier provinces. Ever}' quarrel among 
the Germans w'as fomented by the intrigues of 
Rome; and every plan of union and public 
good was defeated by the stronger bias of private 
jealousy and interest. 8 i 

Transic.nt union ^he general conspiracy which ter- 
j^ainst Marcus nfied the Romans under the reign 
Of Marcus Antoninus, comprehended 
almost all the nations of Germany, and even, 
Sarinatia, from the mouth of the Rhine to that 
of the J3anube.8e It is impossible for us to de- 
termine w'hether this hasty confederation was 
fonned by necessity, by reason, or by passion ; 

77 Cjcsar de Bell. Ga!!. 1. vi. 23. 

78 They are mentioned, bowever, in the fiiurtb and fifth centuries 
by Nazjtrius, Ammianus, L'laudian, &c. as a tribe of Franks- See Clu- 

: Antia.i. M. -ev.lS. 

79 Urf;erdibu& is the common readir^, but good sense, Ldpsius, and 

MiSiS. declare for FojfCanfi&M- 

50 Tai.it. Germania, c. 55. The piotJS AbW de la Bleterie is very 
angry with Tat^itus, talks of the devil who was a inurdtarer from the 

51 Ma»iy fcracffii of this policy may Ite discrjwed in Tacitus and 
Dfen ; am matty more may be inferred firom the principies of human 

AugiM;. f. 31 * AmaSan. MaxsedUn. b xxid. c. 6 * Au* 


but we may rest assured, that the barbarians 
were neither allured by the indolence, or pro- 
voked by the ambition, of the Roman monarch. 
This dangerous invasion required all the firm- 
ness and vigilance of Marcus. He fixed generals 
of ability in the several stations of attack, and 
assumed in person the conduct of the most im- 
portant province on the Upper Danube. After 
a long and doubtful conflict, the spirit of the 
barbarians was subdued. The Q,uadi and the 
Marcomanm,83 who had taken the lead in the 
war, were the most severely punished in its ca- 
tastrophe. They were commanded to retire five 
miles s-i from their own banks of tlie Danube, 
and to deliver up the flower of the youth, who 
were immediately sent into Britain, a remote 
island, where they might be secure as hostages, 
and useful as soldiers.®^ On the frequent re- 
bellions of the Q,uadi and Marcomanni, the irri- 
tated emperor resolved to reduce their country 
into the form of a province. His designs were 
disappointed by death. This formidable league, 
however, the only one that appears in tlie two 
first centuries of the Imperial history, w^as en- 
tirely dissipated, without leaving any traces 
behind in Germany. 

In the course of this introductory distinction of the 
chapter we have confined ourselves 
to the general outlines of tlie manners of Ger- 
many, without attempting to describe or to dis- 
tinguish the various tribes which filled tliat great 
country in the time of Csesar, of Tacitus, or of 
Ptolemy. As the ancient, or as new tribes suc- 
cessively present themselves in the series of this 
history, we shall concisely mention their origin, 
their situation, and their particular character. 
Modem nations are fixed and permanent socie- 
ties, connected among themselves by laws and 
government, bound to their native soil by arts 
and agriculture. The Gennan tribes W'ere vo- 
luntary and fluctuating associations of soldiers, 
almost of savages. The same territory often 
changed its inhabitants in the tide of conquest 
and emigration. The same communities, uniting 
in a plan of defence or invasion, bestow'cd a new 
title on their new confederacy. The dissolution 
of an ancient confederacy restored to the inde- 
pendent tribes their peculiar but long-forgotten 
appellation. A victorious state often commu- 
nicated its own name to a vanquished people. 
Sometimes crowds of volunteers flocked from all 
parts to the standard of a favourite leader ; his 
camp became their country, and some circum- 
stance of the enterprise soon gave a common 
denomination to the mixed multitude. The dis- 
tinctions of the ferocious invaders were perpe- 
tually varied by themselves, and confounded by 
the astonished subjects of the Roman empire. s® 

Wars, and the administration of 
public affairs, are the principal sub- 

t«l. Victosr. The emperor Marcus was reduced to sell the rich fur- * 
nitore of the palace, and tofflnlist slaves aud rohliers. 

83 Tlie Maxcomaiml, a colony, who, from the banks of the Rhine, 
occupied j^hemia and Moravfa, had once erccDed a un at and for- 
midable monarchy under their king Marobodum. See Strabo, l. vii. 
Veil. Pat. ii. 106. Tacit. Annal.U. G3. 

84 Mr. Wotton (History of Rome, p. 166.) increases theprohil i.ion 
to ten times the distance. His reasoniiig is specious, but not con- 
clusive. Fhe miles were sufficient fbr a firrtifxed barrier. 

86 mcm, U had. aaod bexii. 

86 See an excellent dissertation on the origin and migratloits ot 
nations, in the Mdmoires de I'AcaflCmie des Inscriptions, turn, xviii. 
p. 48 — 71. It is seldom that tlie antiquarian and the plulosopher are 
so hap}iily blendud. 
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Jects of Iiistory ; but the number of persons in- 
terested in these !)usy scenes, is very difibrent, 
according to the different condition of mankind. 
In great monarchies, millions of obedient sub- 
jects pursue their useful occupations in peace 
and obscurity. The attention of the writer, as 
well as of the reader, is solely confined to a court, 
a capital, a regular army, and the districts which 
happen to be the occasional scene of military 
operations. But a state of freedom and bar- 
barism, the season of civil commotions, or the 
situation of petty republics, 87 raises almost every 
member of the community into action, and conse- 
quently into notice. The irregular divisions, and 
tlie restless motions, of the people of Germany, 
dazzle our imagination, and seem to multiply 
their numbers. The profuse enumeration of kings 
and warriors, of armies and nations, inclines us 
to forget that the same objects arc continually 
repeated under a variety of appellations, and 
tliat the most splendid appellations have been 
frequently lavished on the most inconsiderable 
objects* 


CHAP. X. 

The’ E?}ipcrors DeciuS) GalbiSj JEmilianus, Fa- 
lerkin, a tid Galliemis* — The general Irruption 
of ike Jlarbaiians. — The thirty Tyrants^ 

The nature of Fiio>t the great sccuIar games 
A.*i>!ai£ 268 . ctdebrated by Philip, to the death 
of the emperor Gallienus, there 
elapsed twenty years of shame and. misfortune. 
During that calamitous period, every instant of 
time was marked, every province of the Roman 
■world was afflicted, by barbarous invaders and 
military tyrants, and the ruined empire seemed 
to approach the last and fatal moment of its dis- 
solution. The confusion of the times, and the 
scarcity of authentic memorials, oppose equal 
difficulties to the historian, 'who attempts to pre- 
serve a clear and unbroken thread of narration. 
Surrounded ■with imperfect fragments, always 
concise, often obscure, and sometimes contra- 
dictory, lie is reduced to collect, to compare, and 
to conjecture : and though he ought never to 
place his conjectures in the rank of facts, yet the 
knowledge of human nature, and of the sure 
operation of its fierce and unrestrained passions, 
might, on some occasions, supply the w’ant of 
historical materials. 

The enjperor There IS not, for instance, any dif- 
Phiiip- ficulty in conceiving, that the suc- 
cessive murders of so many emperors had loosened 
all the ties of allegiance between the prince and 
people ; that all the generals of Philip were dis- 
posed to imitate the example of their master ; 
and that the caprice of armies, long since habi- 
tiiated to frequent and violent revolutions, might 
* every day raise to the throne the most obscure 
of their fellow- soldiers. History can only add, 
that the rebellion against the emperor Philip 

S7 Should we suspect that Athens contained only 21,OOOcUizens, 
and Sparta no more than SQfiOO? See Hume and Wallace on the 
Muxnher of mankind in ancient and modem times, 

1 The expression used by Zosimus and Zonaras may signify that 
Mannus commanded a century, a cohort, or a teion, 

2 His birth at Bubalia, .a little village in Pannoaia fButrop. ix. 
Victor in CiBsanb. et Epitom.), seems to contradict* tmless it was 


broke out in the summer of the year two hun- 
dred and forty-nine, among the legions of 
Massia; and that a subalteni officer^ named 
Marinus was the object of their seditious choice. 
Philip was alarmed. He dreaded lest the trea- 
son of the IMaasian army should prove the first 
spark of a general conflagration. Distracted 
with the consciousness of his guilt and of liis 
danger, he communicated the intelligence to the 
senate. A gloomy silence prevailed, the effect 
of fear, and perhaps of disaffection : p^rvice-s, revoii, 
till at length DcciuS, one of the victory, and reign 
assembly, assuming a spirit w'ortiiy Uecius. 
of his noble extraction, ventured to 
discover more intrepidity than the emperor 
seemed to possess. He treated the whole busi- 
ness with contempt, as a hasty and inconsiderate 
tumult, and Philip’s rival as a phantom of 
royalty, who in a ve^ few days would be 
destroyed by the same inconstancy that had 
created him. The speedy completion of the 
prophecy inspired Philip with a just esteem for 
so able a counsellor; and Decius appeared to 
him the only person capable of restoring peace 
and discipline to an army w'hose tumultuous 
spirit did not immediately subside after the 
murder of IMarinus. Decius, wdio long resisted 
his own nomination, seems to have insinuated 
the danger of presenting a leader of merit to the 
angry and apprehensive minds of the soldiers ; 
and his prediction was again conftrmed by the 
event. The legions of Maesia forced their judge 
to become their accomplice. They left him 
only the alternative of death or the purple. PI is 
subsequent conduct, after that decisive measure, 
was unavoidable. He conducted, or followed, 
his army to the confines of Italy, w'hither Philip, 
collecting all his force to repel the formidable 
competitor whom he had Kiised up, advanced to 
meet him. Tlie Imperial troops were superior 
in number ; 2 but the rebels formed au anny of 
veterans, commanded by an able and experienced 
leader, Philip was either killed in the battle, 
or put to death a few days afterwards at Verona. 
His son and associate in the empire was massa- 
cred at Rome by the praetorian guards ; and the 
victorious Decius, with more favourable circum- 
stances than the ambition of that age can usually 
plead, was universally acknowledged by the se- 
nate and provinces. It is reported, that, imme- 
diately after his reluctant acceptance of the title 
of iVugustus, he had assured X^hiiip by a private 
message of his innocence and loyalty, solemnly 
protesting, that on his arrival in Italy he w'ould 
resign the Imperial ornaments, and return to the 
condition of an obedient subject. His profes- 
sions might be sincere ; but in the situation where 
fortune had placed him, it was scarcely possible 
that he could either forgive or be forgiven. 3 
The emperor Decius had em- 
ployed a few months in the w'orks agaimt tiu* < iotus. 
of peace and the administration of 
justice, when be was summoned to the banks 
of the Danube by the invasion of the Goths. 

merely accidental, his supposed descent from the Decii. Six hundred 
years had bestow^ nobility on the Decii : but at the commencement 
of that period, they -were only plebeians of merit, and among ihe first 
who shared the consulship with the haughty patricians. Pletjoise 
Ucciorum Anima?, dec. Juvenal, Sat. viii. 254. See the spirited 
sjMjech of Deciu.s, in Livy, x. 9, 10. 

3 Zosimus, 1. i. p. 20. ' Zonaras, 1. 12. p. 624. Edit, lajuvre. 
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This is tlie first considerable occasion in which 
history mentions that great people, who after- 
wards broke the Roman power, sacked the 
Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. 
So memorable was the part which they acted in 
the subversion of tiie AVestern empire, that the 
name of Goths is frequently but improperly 
used as a general appellation of rude and -war- 
like barbarism. . , , , - 

Or 5 -in of the beginning of the sixth cen- 

from tury, and after the conquest of I taly, 

Scanauia^a, Gotlis, in possession of present 
greatness, very naturally indulged themselves 
in the prospect of past and of future glory. 
Tliey wished to preserve the memory of their 
ancestors, and to transmit to posterity their own 
achievements. The principal minister of the 
court of Ravenna, the learned Cassiodorus, 
gratified the inclination of the conquerors in a 
Gothic history, wliidi consisted of twelve books, 
now reduced to the imperfect abridgment of 
Jornandes.^ These wTiters passed wdth the 
most artful conciseness over the misfortunes of 
the nation, celebrated its successful valour, and 
adorned the triumph -with many Asiatic tro- 
phic’s, that more properly belonged to the people 
of Scythia. On the faith of ancient songs, the 
uncertain, but the only, memorials of barbarians, 
they deduced the first origin of the Goths, from 
the vast island, or peninsula, of Scandinavia,^ 
That extreme country of the North was not un- 
known to the conquerors of Italy : the ties of 
ancient consanguinity had been strengthened by 
recent offices of friendship ; and a Scandinavian 
king had cheerfully abdicated his savage great- 
new, that he might pass the remainder of his 
days in the peaceful and polished court of Ra- 
venna.® jMany vestiges, which cannot be as- 
cribed 1o the arts of popular vanity, attest the 
ancient residence of the Goths in the countries 
beyond the Baltic. From the time of the geo- 
grapher Ptolemy the southern part of Sweden 
seems to have continued in the possession of the 
less enterprising remnant of the nation, and a 
large territory is even at present divided into 
east and west Gothland. During the middle 
ages (from the ninth to the twelfth century) 
whilst Christianity w^as advancing with a slow 
progress into the North, tire Goths and the 
Swedes composed two distinct and sometimes 
hostile members of the same monarchy. ? The 
hitler of these two names has prevailed without 
extinguishing the fon-ner. Tlie Swedes, wlio 
might well be satssiied with their own fame in 
arms, have, in every age, claimed the kindred 
gloi-y of the Goths. In a moment of discontent 
against the court of Rome, Charles the Twelfth 
insinuated, that his victorious troops were not 
degenerated from their brave ancestors, who 
had already subdued the mistress of the world.® 

KeiiponctfUie Till the end of die eleventh cen- 
Gotbs. tury, a celebrated temple subsisted 

4 See the Prefaces of Cassiodonrs and Jotnandes : it ia suiTOi‘iine 
that the latter should be omitted in the excellent edition publistied 
by Orotius of the Gothic writers. 

5 On the authority of Ablavius, .Tomandes quotes some old Gothic 
cbronictes in vers«. De Reb. Geticis, c. 4. 

S' JwMides, e. 3. 

7 See in the Frole|»omena of Grotlus some large extracts from 
Awwa m wAMsn, arid Sim><Girw»n*arteii«. The formw wrot® in 
the war 1077 , the latter flourished about the year 1200. 

H voluir®, Histoire de Charles XIL L iti. When the Austrians 
dfciired the aid of the court of Rome against Ousiavus Adolphus, 


at Upsal, the most considerable towm of the 
Swedes and Goths. It was enriched with the 
gold which the Scandinavians had acquired in 
their piratical adventures, and sanctified by the 
uncouth representations of the three principal 
deities, the god of war, the goddess of gener- 
ation, and the god of thunder. In the general 
festival, that was solemnised every ninth year, 
nine animals of every species (without excepting 
the human) w^ere sacrificed, and their bleeding 
bodies suspended in the sacred grove adjacent 
to the temple. The only traces that now sub- 
sist of this barbaric superstition are contained 
in the Edda, a system of mythology, compiled 
in Iceland about the thirteenth century, and 
studied by the learned of Denmark and Sweden, 
as the most valuable remains of their ancient 
traditions. 

Notwithstanding the mysterious 
obscurity of the Edda, we can deaciofodin. 
easily distinguish two persons confounded under 
the name of Odin; the god of war, and the 
great legislator of Scandinavia. The latter, 
the Mahomet of the North, instituted a reli- 
gion adapted to the climate and to the people. 
Numerous tribes on either side of the Baltic 
were subdued by the invincible valour of 
Odin, by his persuasive eloquence, and by the 
fame, which he acquired, of a most skilful 
magician* The faith that he had propa- 
gated, during a long and prosperous life, he 
confirmed by a voluntary death. Apprehensive 
of the ignominious approach of disease and in- 
firmity, he resolved to expire as became a w’ar- 
rior. In a solemn assembly of the Swedes and 
Goths, he wounded himself in nine mortal 
places, hastening away (as he asserted wfith his 
i dying voice) to prepare the feast of heroes in the 
I palace of the god of war.io 

The native and proper habitation AgreeaWebut 
of Odin is distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of As-gard. The happy cemingOdin. 
resemblance of that name with As- burg, or 
As-of,i^ words of a similar signification, has 
given rise to an historical system of so pleasing 
a contexture, that we could almost wish to per- 
suade ourselves of its truth. It is supposed 
that Odin w^as the chief of a tribe of barbarians 
which dwelt on the banks of tlie lake Mseotis, 
till the fall of Mithridates and the arms of 
! Pompey menaced the North with servitude. 

I That Odin, yielding with indignant fury to a 
! power which he %vas unable to resist, conducted 
i his tribe from the frontiers of the Asiatic Sar- 
: matia into Sweden, with the great design of 
forming, in that inaccessible retreat of freedom, 
a religion and a people, which, in some remote 
age, might be subservient to his immortal re- 
venge ; when his invincible Goths, armed with 
martial fanaticism, should issue in numerous 
swarms from the neighbourhood of the Polar 
circle, to chastise the oppressors of mankind. 

they always reparesenteii that conqueror as the lineal successor of 
Alaric. Harte’s History of GustavuSj tqI. ii. p. 123. 

9 See Adam of Bremeu in Grotii i’roli^Qmenls* p. IM. The laus ■ 
pie of Upeal ■eras destroyed by Ingo king of Sweden, who began h' 
reign in the year 1075, and about fourscore years afterwards a Chri, 
tian cathedral was erected on its ruins. See Dalin’s History of S-fe 
den, in the Bibliothdque Kaisonn^. 

10 Mallet, Introduction, h THistoire du Dannonarc. ic- 

11 Mallet, c.iv.p. 55. has collected from Strabo, Pliny, Ptohhe 
and Stephanos Byoan.tinus, the vestiges of such a city and people^. 

12 This wtHMierful expedition of Odin, which, by deducin|: 
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rafion of H SO many successive generations 
of Goths were capable of preserving 
into Prussia. a faint tradition of their Scandi- 
navian origin, we must not expect, from such 
unlettered barbarians, any distinct account of 
tlie time and circumstances of their emigration. 
To cross the Baltic was an easy and natural 
attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden were 
masters of a sufficient number of large vessels, 
with oars, ’ 3 and the distance is little more than 
one hundred miles from Carlscroon to the nearest 
ports of Pomerania and Prussia, Here, at 
length, we land on firm and historic ground. 
At least as early as the Christian sera^i^ and as 
late as the age of the Aiitonines,!^ the Goths 
were established towards the mouth of the Vis- 
tula, and in that fertile province where the com- 
mercial cities of Thoni, Elbing, Kohingsherg, 
and Dantzic, were long afterwards founded. 
Westward of the Goths, the numerous tribes of 
the Vandals were spread along the banks of the 
Oder, and the sea-coast of Pomerania and Meck- 
lenburgh. A striking resemblance of manners, 
complexion, religion, and language, seemed to 
indicate that the Vandals and the Gotlis were 
originally one great people, The latter ap- 
pear to have been subdivided into Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths, and Gepida‘.i8 The distinction 
among the Vandals was more strongly marked 
by the independent names of Heruli, Bur- 
gundians, Lombards, and a variety of other 
petty states, many of which, in a future age, 
expanded themselves into powerful monarchies. 
From Prussia to lu the age of the Antonines, the 
the Ultrauae. Qoths Were Still Seated in Prussia, 
About the reign of Alexander Severus, the Ro- 
man province of Dacia had already experienced 
tlieir proximity by frequent and destructive in- 
roads. In -this interval, therefore, of about 
seventy years, we must place the second migra- 
tion of the Goths from the Baltic to the Euxine ; 
but the cause that produced it lies concealed 
among the various motives which actuate the 
conduct of unsettled barbarians. Either a 
pestilence, or a famine, a victory, or a defeat, 
an oracle of the gods, or the eloquence of a 
daring leader, were sufficient to impel the Gothic 
arms on the milder climates of the south. Be- 
sides the influence of a martial religion, the 
numbers and spirit of the Goths were equal to 
the most dangerous adventures. The use of 
round bucklers and short swords rendered them 
formidable in a close engagement : the manly 


of the Goths and Romans from so meraorahle a cause, might 

supply the noble groundwork of an Epic poem, cannot safelj be re- 
ceived as authentic history. Acconling to the obvious sense of the 
Edda, and the interjiretation of the most skilful critics, As-gard, 
instead of denoting a real city of the Asiatic Sartnatia, lsthe fictitious 
api>eIlation of tlie mystic abode of the gods, the Olympus of Scandi- 
navia : from whence the prophet was supposed to descend, when he 
aimounceil his new religion to the Gothic nations, who were itlready 
seated in the soutl::ierr'. parts of Sweden. 

15 Tacit. Germania, c. 4-4. * 

14 Tacit. Annul, ii. 62. If we could yield a firm assent to the 
navigations of Fytheas of Marseilles, we must allow that the Goths 
had passed the Baltic at least titiree hundred yeaxs before didst. 

15 Ptolemy, 1. ii. 

16 By tite German colonies who followed the arras of the Teutonic 
feighti. The conquest isid conversion of Prussia ware completed by 
those adventurers in the thirteenth cesitury. 

X 17 Pliny (Hist. Natur. iv. 14.) aitd Procopias (in Bell. Vandal. 1. i. 
\ 1.) agree m this opinion. They lived in distant ages, and possessed 
Sfffeeat means of invaitigatijig tlie truth. 

The 0«tn> and Pirn, the eastern and westem, Gotha, obtained 
ijse ^nominations from their ori|dnal seats M Scandinavia.. In all 
Mar future marches and settlemenis, they presestvad, with thtdr 
/ die ■sjune relative situation. When Urey : first departed from 

Vtcdcu, Uiti infant colony was contained in vesB^ Th^ third 


obedience which they yielded to hereditary 
kings, gave uncommon union, and. stability to 
their councils t^ andl the renowned Amala, the 
hero of that age, and the tenth ancestor of 
Theodoric, king of Italyy enforced, by the as-' 
Cendant of personal merit, the prerogative of 
his birth, which he derived from the AnseSy or 
demigods of the Gothic nation, 

The fame of a great enterprise Th.Go.Hc»». 
excited the bravest warriors from all tion increases 
the Vandalic states of Germany, 
many of whom are seen a few years afterwards 
combating under the common standard of the 
Goths. The first motions of the emigrants 
carried them to the banks of the Prypec, a river 
universally conceived by the ancients to be the 
southeni branch of the Bc>rysthenes.S3 The 
windings of that great stream through the plains 
of Poland and ilus.sia gave a direction to tlieii 
line of march, and a constant supply of fresh 
water and pasturage to their numerous herds of 
cattle. They followed the unknown course of 
the river, confident in their valour, and careless 
of whatever power might oppose their progress. 
The Bastarnae and the Venedi were the first 
who presented themselves ; and the fiowor of 
their youth, either from choice or compulsion, 
increased the Gothic army. The Bastarnm 
dw’^elt on the northern side of the Carpathian 
mountains ; the immense tract of land that sepiu- 
rated the Bastarna? from the savages of Finland 
was possessed, or rather wasted, by the Venedi ; -'i 
we have some reason to believe tliat the first of 
these nations, which distinguished itself in the 
Macedonian w^ar,^^ and was afterwards divided 
into the formidable tribes of the Peucini, the 
Borani, the Carpi, &c. derived its origin from 
the Germans. With better authority, a Sarma- 
tiim extraction may be assigned to the Venedi, 
who rendered themselves so famous in the mid- 
dle ages. 26 But the confusion of . 

blood and manners on that cloubtiul Germans and 
frontier often perplexed the most ac- 
curate observers. 27 As the Goths advanced near 
the Euxine Sea, they encountered a purer race of 
Sarmatians, tlie Jazyges, the Alani, and the 
Roxolani; and they were probably the first 
Germans who saw the mouths of the l^orysthe- 
nes, and of the Tanais. if we enquire into the 
characteristic marks of the people of Germany 
and of Sarmatia, we shall discover that those two 
great portions of human kind were principally 
distinguished by fixed huts or moveable tents, 

being a heavy sailer, lagged behind, and the crew, which afterwai-ds 
swelled into a nation, received from that circumstance the appeU 2 ition 
of Gepidre or Ijoiterers. Joraandes, c. 17. 

19 See a fragment of Peter Patricins in the Bxcerpta T.og(itiomim; 
and with regard to its probable date, see Tiliemont, Hist, dos Ein- 
IKJreurs^tom. iii. p. 34o. 

20 Omnium harum gentium insigne, rotunda scuta, breves gladii, 
et erga reges obhe(mium. Tacit. Germania, c. 45. The Goths pro- 
bably acquired their iron by the commerce of ambtar. 

21 Jomandes, c. 13, 14. 

22 The Heruli, and the TJregundi or Burgundi, are particularly 
mentioned. See Mascou’s History of the Germans, 1. v. A pa-sage 
in the Augustan History, p. 28. seems to allude to this great emigra- 
tion. The Marcomannic war was partly occa .ioned by the pressure 
of barbarous tribes, who fled bfsfore the arms of more northern bar- 
barians. 

23 D'Anville, Gdographie Ancienne, and the third part of his in- 
comparable map of Europe. 

24 Tacit. Germania, c. 46. 

2.'> Cluver. Germ. Antique, I. iii. c. 43. 

26 The Venedi, the ifiavi, and the Antes, were the three great 
tribes of the same people- .Tornaiides, c. 24. 

27 Tacitus most assuredly deserves that title, and even Ids cautious 
suspense is a x>xoof of his dihgeut enquiries. 
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hy a close dress, or flowing garments, by the 
marriage of one or of several wives, by a military 
force, consisting, for the most part, either of in- 
fantry or cavalry; and above all by the use of 
the Teutonic, or of the Sclavonian language; 
the last of which has been diffused by conquest, 
from the confines of Italy to the neighbourhood 
of Japan. 

Description of The Goths Were now in possession 
the Ukraine. q£ Ukraine, a country of con- 
siderable extent and uncommon fertility, inter- 
sected with navigable rivers, whicli, from either 
side, discharge themselves into the Borysthenes ; 
and interspersed with large and lofty forests of 
oaks. The plenty of game and fish, the innu- 
meiable bee-hives, deposited in the hallow of 
old trees, and in the cavities of rocks, and form- 
ing, even in that rude age, a valuable branch of 
commerce, the size of the cattle, the temperature 
of the air, the aptness of the soil for every species 
of grain, and the luxuriancy of the vegetation, 
all displayed the liberality of Nature, and 
tempted the industry of man.^s Rut the Goths 
withstood all these temptations, and still adhered 
to a life of idleness, of poverty, and of rapine. 

The Goths The Scy thian hordes, wdiich, to- 
invade Ro- wards the east, bordered on the new 
man pro nces. jjjg Gotlis, presented 

nothing to their arras, except the doubtful 
chance of an unprofitable victory. But the pros- 
pect of the Roman territories was far more allur- 
ing ; and the fields of Dacia were covered with 
rich harvests, sown by the hands of an in- 
dustrious, and exposed to be gathered by those 
of a warlike, people. It is probable, that the 
conquests of Trajan, maintained by his succes- 
sors, less for any real advantage, than for ideal 
dignity, had contributed to weaken the empire 
on that side. The new and unsettled province 
of Dacia was neitlier strong enough to resist, 
nor rich enough to satiate, the rapaciousness of 
the barbarians. As long as the remote banks 
of the Niester w^ere considered as the boundary 
of the Roman power, the fortifications of the 
Lower Danube were more carelessly guarded, 
and the iiiluibitants of Maesia lived in supine se- 
curity, fondly conceiving themselves at an inac- 
cessible disUince from any barbarian invaders. 
The irruptions of the Goths, under the reign of 
Philip, fatally convinced them of their mistake. 
The king, or leader, of that fierce nation, 
traversed with contempt the province of Dacia, 
and passed both the hJiester and the Danube 
without encountering any opposition capable of 
retai'ding his progress. The relaxed discipline 
of the Roman troops betrayed the most import- 
ant posts, where they were stationed, and the 
fear of deserved punishment induced great num- 
bers of them to enlist under the Gothic standard. 

28 Genealogical Hisitory of tlie Tartars, p. SO.?. Mr. Bell (Vol. ii. 
p. 579.) traversed tlie Ukraine, in his journey from Petersburgh to 
Constantinople. 'I’he mfidern face of the country is a just represen- 
tation of the ancient, shice, in the hands of tire Cossacks, it still re- 
mains in a state of nature. 

29 In tire sixteenth chaptCT of Jomandes, in.stead of tecundo Mse- 
siam, we may venture to substitute McuTzd^irn, the second Maisia, of 
whiiA MarcianopoUs was certainly the capitd {see Hierocles de Pro- 
vinciis, and Wesseiing ad locum, p- C36. Itinerar.) It is suriwising 
how diis palpable error of tlie smbe could escape the judicious cor- 
rection of Grotius. 

30 The place is still called Nicop. The little stream, on wiwse 
banks it stood, falls into the Danube. D'AnviUe, GdograpMe An- 
cienne, torn. i. p. 507. 

31 Stephen. Byzant. de Urbibus, p, 740. Wesseling, Itina^r 


The various multitude of barbarians appeared at 
length, under the walls of Miircianopolis, a city 
built by Trajan in honour of his sister, and at that 
time the capital of the second M^sia.29 The in- 
habitants consented to ransom their lives and pro- 
perty, by the payment of a large sum of money, 
and the invaders retreated back into their deserts, 
animated rather than satisfied with the first 
success of their arms against an opulent but 
feeble country. Intelligence was soon trans- 
mitted to the emperor Decius, that Cniva, king 
of the Goths, had passed the Danube a second 
time, with more considerable forces; that his 
numerous detachments scattered devastation 
over tlie province of Mmsia, whilst the mmn 
body of the ai*my, consisting of seventy thousand 
Germans and Sarmatians, a force equal to the 
most daring achievements, required the presence 
of the Roman monarch, and the exertion of his 
military power. 

Decius found the Goths engaged various eventa 
before Nicopolis, on the Jatrus, one 
of the many monuments of Trajan’s a. b. 250 . 
victories. 30 On his approach they raised the 
siege, but with a design only of marching away 
to a conquest of greater importance, the siege of 
Philippopolis, a city of Thrace, founded hy the 
father of Alexander, near the foot of Mount 
Hsemus.3i Decius followed them through a 
difficult country, and by forced marches; but 
when he imagined himself at a considerable 
distance from the rear of the Goths, Cniva turned 
with rapid fury on his pursuers. The camp of 
the Romans was surprised and pillaged, and, for 
the first time, their emperor fled in* disorder be- 
fore a troop of half-armed barbarians. After a 
long resistance, Philippopolis, destitute of suc- 
cour, was taken by storm, A hundred thousand 
persons are reported to have been massacred in 
the sack of that great city. 35^ Many prisoners 
of consequence became a valuable accession to 
the spoil ; and Priscus, a brother of the late 
emperor Philip, blushed not to assume the pur- 
ple underthe protection of thebarbsirous enemies 
of Rome. 33 The time, however, consumed in 
that tedious siege, enabled Decius to revive 
the courage, restore the discipline, and recruit 
the numbers of his troops. He intercepted 
several parties of Carpi, and other Germans, 
who were hastening to share the victory of their 
countrymen,34 intrusted the passes of the moun- 
tains to officers of approved valour and fidelity, 33 
repaired and strengthened the fortifications of 
the Danube, and exerted his utmost vigilance to 
oppose either the progress or the retreat of the 
Goths. Encouraged by the return of fortune, 
he anxiously waited for an opportunity to re- 
trieve, by a great and decisive blow, his own 
glory, and tliat of tlie Roman arms.3fif 

B . 136. Zonaras, by an odd mistake, ascrilxs the foundation of Phi- 
jBjopolis to the immediate predecessor of Decius. 

3® Aroraian. xxxi. 3. 

33 Atuel. Victorj c. 29. 

34 Fictwite Carpicee, on some medals of Decius, in^nuate these ad- 

{who afterwards reined with so much ftloTv) was 
posted ha the pass of ThermopylfE with 200 Dardanians, 100 heavy 
and 160 light horse, 60 Cretan archers, and lOtiO well armed recruits. 
See an oadginal letter from the emperor to his officer, in the Augustan 
Histoire,p. 200. 

36 Joannand®, c. 16—18. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 22. In the general ac- 
count of tlxis war, it is easy to discover the opposite prejudk es of the 
Gothic 8ttd the Grecian writer. In c^clessiiess alone they are alike. 
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T. At the same time when Decius g 

theofficeof was struggUnsj with the vioience of t 
p^nS Vale- the tempest, his mind, calm and s 

^ deliberate amidst the tumult of war, i 

investigated the more general causes, that, since t 
the a<m of the Antonines, had so impetuously i 
urged"" the decline of the Roman greatness, f 
He soon discovered that it was impossible to J 
replace that greatness on a permanent basis, - 
w ithout restoring public virtue, ancient principles ] 

and manners, and the oppressed majesty of the < 
laws. To execute this noble but arduous de- 
sign, he first resolved to revive the obsolete 
office of censor ; an office, which, as long as it 
had subsisted in its pristine integrity, had so 
much contributed to the perpetuity of the state, 37 
till it was usurped and gradually neglected by 
the Caesars. 38 Conscious that the favour of the 
sovereign may confer power, hut that the esteem 
of the people can alone bestow authority, he 
submitted the choice of the censor to the un- 
A n 251 27 tii biassed voice of the senate. By their 
* October, unanimous votes, or rather acclama- 
tions, Valerian, who was afterwards emperor, 
and who then served with distinction in the ^my 
of Decius, was declared the most worthy of that 
exalted honour. As soon as the decree of the 
senate was transmitted to tlie emperor, he assem- 
bled a great council in his camp, and before the 
investiture of the censor elect, he apprised him 
of the difficulty and importance of his gi*eat 
office. “ Happy Valerian,” said the prince to 
his distinguished subject, « happy in the general 
approbation of the senate and of the Roman 
republic 1 - Accept the censorship of mankind ; 
and judge of our manners. You will select 
those who deserve to continue members of the 
« senate ; you will restore the equestrian order 
to its ancient splendour ; you will improve 
“ the revenue, yet moderate the public burdens. 

« You will distinguish into regular classes the 
« various and infinite multitude of citizens, and 
‘‘ accurately review the military strength, the 
wealth, the virtue, and the resources of Rome. 

« Your decisions shall obtain the force of laws. 

« The army, the palace, the ministers of justice, 

‘‘ and the great officers of the empire, are all sub- 
« ject to your tribunal. None are exempted, ex- 
« cepting only the ordinary consuls, 3^ the prsefect 
« of the city, the king of the sacrifices, and (as 
“ long as she preserves her chastity inviolate) 

« the eldest of the vestal virgins. Even these 
“ few, who may not dread the severity, will 
« anxiously solicit the esteem, of tlie Roman 
« censor. ”40 

A magistrate invested with such 
extensive powers, would have ap- 
without effect, p^^red not so much the minister as 
the colleague of his sovereign. 4 1 Valerian 

justly dreaded an elevation so full of envy and 
of suspicion. He modestly urged the alarming 

57 Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c, He 

- the nature and use of die censorship With his usual inge- 

nnity, and with uncommon precision. 

38 Vespadan and Titus were the last censors. (Thny Hist. Natur. 
TO. 49. CfensorinuB de Die Natali.) The modesty of Trajan refUned 
an hctoour which he deserved, and his became a law to tlie 


trreatness of the trust, his own insufficiency, mid 
the incurable corruption of the times. He 
artfully insinuated that the office of censor wai 
inseparable from the Imperial dignity, and that 
the feeble hands of a subject were unequal to 
the support of such an immense weight ot cares 
and of power.42 The approaching event of war 
soon put an end to the prosecution of a project 
so specious but so impracticable ; and whilst it 
preserved Valerian from the danger, saved the 
emperor Decius from the disappointment, which 
would most probably have attended it. A censoi 
niay maintain, he can never restore, the in orals 
of a state. It is impossible for such a magistrate 
to exert his authority with benefit, or even with 
effect, unless he is supported by a quick sense 
of honour and virtue in the minds of the people ; 
by a decent reverence for the public opinion, 
and by a train of useful prejudices combating 
on the side of national manners. In a period 
when these principles are annihilated, the cen- 
sorial jurisdiction must either sink into empty 
pageantiy, or be converted into a partial instru- 
ment of vexatious oppression.43 It was easier 
to vanquish the Goths than to eradicate the 
public vices ; yet, even in the first of these en- 
terprises, Decius lost his army and his life. 

The Goths were now, on every 
side, surrounded and pursued by de^h of Dedua 
the Roman arms. The fiower of 
their troops had perished in the long siege 
of Philippopolis, and the exhausted country 
could no longer afford subsistence for tlie 
remaining multitude of licentious barbarians. 
Reduced to thi.s extremity, the Goths would 
gladly have purchased, by the surrender of all 
tlieir booty and prisoners, the permission of an 
undisturbed retreat. But the emperor, confident 
of victory, and resolving, by the chastisement of 
these invaders, to strike a salutary terror into the 
nations of the north, refused to listen to any 
terms of accommodation. The high-spirited 
barbarians preferred death to slavery. An ob- 
scure town of Maesia, called Forum Terebronii,44 
was the scene of the battle. Hie Gothic army 
was drawn up in three lines, and, either from 
choice or accident, the front of the third line^ 
was covered by a morass. In the beginning of 
the action, the son of Decius, a youth of the 
fairest hopes, and already associated to the 
honours of the purple, was slain by an arrow, 
in the sight of his afflicted father; who sum- 
moning all his fortitude, admonished the dis- 
mayed troops that the loss of a single soldier 
was of little importance to the republic.45 The 
conflict was terrible ; it was the combat of de- 
spair against grief and rage. The first line of 
the Goths at length gave way in disorder ; tiie 
second, advancing to sustain it, shared its fate ; 
and the third only remained entire, prepared 
• to dispute the passage of the morass, which 


39 Yet in spite of l&i exer^tion, Pompey anpe^ before that tri- 
bunal during bis consulsbip. The occasion indeed vraa equally singu- 
lar and honourable. PlntardiinPomp.p. 630. 

40 See tbe original speerii in the Augustan Hist. p. iZoj 174. 


41 This transaction might deceive Zonaras, -who supposes that Va- 
lerian was actually declar^ the colleague ot Decjus, 1. xii. t>. Gm. 

42 Hist. August, p. 174. 'ihe emperor’s reply is omittwi. 

43 Such as the attempts of Augustus towai-ds a reformation of man- 
ners. Tacit. Annul, iii. 24- ... „ . 

44 Tillemont, Histoire des Emperaursjtom. ui. p. 598. As /osi- 

mus and some of his followers mistake the .Danube for the Panais, 
they p] ace the field of battle in the phains of bcythia. . 

45 Aurelius Victor allows two distinct actions for the deaths of the 
two Decii ; but I have preferred the account of Jomandes. 
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was imprudently attempted by the presumption 
of the enemy. “ Here the fortune of the day 
turned, and all things became adverse to the 
“ Romans : tlie place deep with ooze, sinking 
under those wdio stood, slippery to such as 
advanced ; their armour heavy, the ^vaters 
“ deep ; nor could they wield in that uneasy situ- 
ation their weighty javelins. The barbarians, 
on the contrary, were inured to encounters in 
“ the bogs, their persons tall, their spears long, 
“ such as could w'ound at a distance.” *^6 jn 
this morass the Roman armj^ijafter an ineffectual 
struggle, was iiTecoverably lost ; nor could the 
body of the emperor ever be found.^7 Such was 
the fate of Decius in the fiftieth year of his age ; 
an accomplished prince, active in war, and affable 
in peace ; ^8 who, together with his son, has de- 
served to be compared, both in life and death, 
with the brightest examples of ancient virtue. 
Election of Tiiis fatal blow humbled, for a 
time, the insolence of the 
December, legions. They appear to have pa- 
tiently expected, and submissively obeyed, the 
decree of the senate which regulated the succes- 
sion to the throne. From a just regard for the 
memory of Decius, the Imperial title was con- 
ferred on Hostilianus, his only surviving son ; 
but an equal rank, with more effectual power, 
was granted to Gall us, whose experience and 
ability seemed equal to the great trust of guard- 
ian to the young prince and the distressed 
empire. The first care of the new emperor 
was to deliver the Illyrian provinces from the 
intolerable weight of the victorious Goths. He 
consented to leave in their hands the 
A.D.252. fruits of their invasion, an im- 

mense booty, and, what was still more disgraceful, 
a great number of prisoners of the highest merit, 
Iietrcatofthe ^ud quality. He plentifully sup- 
Goths. plied their camp with every conve- 
niency that could assuage their angry spirits, or 
facilitate their so much wished-for departure ; 
and he even promised to pay them annually a 
large sura of gold, on condition they should 
never afterwards infest the Roman territories by 

their incursions. si 

Gaiius ur- Scipios, the 

chases peace most opuleut kings of the earth, 
San“anS®”* wlio courted the imotection of the. 
tribute. victorious commonwealth, were gra- 

tified with such trifling presents as could only de- 
rive a value from the hand that bestowed them ; 
an ivory chair, a coarse garment of purple, an in- 
considerable piece of plate, or a quantity of 
copper coin.*’’^ After the wealth of nations had 
centred in Rome, the emperors displayed their 
greatness, and even their policy, by the regular 
exercise of a steady and moderate liberality to- 
wards the allies of the state. They relieved the 

46 I have vaitnred to copy from Tacitus (Annal. i. 64.) the picture 
of a simihur engagemeat betw<i«ii a Eoman aruiy and a German 
trite':" 

47 .Tomandes, c. 18. Zosiraus. 1. i. p. 22. Zonaras, 1. xii, p. 627. 
Aurelius Victor. 

48 The Decii were killed before tlte end of the year two hundred 
and fifty -onej since the new xmnees took possession of the consulship 
on the ensuing calends of January. 

49 Hist. August, p. 223. gives them a very honourable place among 
the souUl number of good esnaperors who reigned between Augustus 
and Diocletian. 

60 Haec ubl Patres coaxpexese decermmt. Victor, 

in Ctesaribus. 

61 Zonaras, I. sii. p. 628. 


poverty of the barbarians, honoured their merit, 
and recompensed their fidelity. These volun- 
tary marks of bounty were understood to flow, 
not from the fears, but merely from the gener- 
osity or the gratitude of the Romans; and 
whilst presents and subsidies were liberally dis- 
tributed among friends and suppliants, they 
were sternly refused to such as claimed them as 
a debt. ^3 But this stipulation, of popular dis. 
an annual payment to a victorious content, 
enemy, appeared without disguise in the light 
of an ignominious tribute; the minds of the 
Romans were not yet accustomed to accept such 
unequal laws from a tribe of barbarians ; and the 
prince, who by a necessary concession had pro- 
bably saved his country, became the object of 
the general contempt and aversion. The death 
of Hostilianus, though it happened in the midst 
of a raging pestilence, w^as interpreted as the 
personal crime of Gallus;54 the defeat 

of the late emperor was ascribed by the voice of 
suspicion to the perfidious counsels of his hated 
successor, The tranquillity which the empire 
enjoyed during the first year of his administra- 
tion, served rather to inflame than to appease 
the public discontent ; and, as soon as the ap- 
prehensions of war w'ere removed, the infamy of 
the peace wasmore deeply and more sensiblyfelt. 

But the Romans were irritated to victory 
a still higher degree, when they dis- of Aimiiia- 
covered that they had not even se- -a. d, 25 . 3 . 
cured their repose, though at the ex])ense oftheir 
honour. The dangerous secret of the wealth 
and weakness of the empire had been revealed 
to the world. New swarms of barbarians, en- 
couraged by the success, and not conceiving 
themselves bound by the obligation, of their 
brethren, spread devastation through the Illyrian 
provinces, and terror us far as the gates of Rome. 
The defence of the monarchy, which seemed 
abandoned bf the pusillanimous emperor, was 
assumed by AEmiliamis, governor of Pannom'a 
and Mmsia; who rallied the scattered forces, and 
revived the fainting spirits of the troops. The 
barbarians were unexpectedly attacked, routed, 
chased, and pursued beyond the Danube. The 
victorious leader distributed as a donative the 
money collected for the tribute, and the acclama- 
tions of the soldiers proclaimed him emperor on 
the field of battle. ^7 Gallus, who, careless of 
the general welfare, indulged himself in the 
pleasures of Italy, was almost in the same iiistant 
informed of the success, of the revolt, and of the 
rapid approach, of his aspiring lieutenant. He 
advanced to meet liim as far as the plains of 
Spoleto. When the armies came in sight of 
each other, the soldiers of Gallus compared the 
ignominious conduct of their sovereign with the 
glory of his rival. They admired the valour of 


was the usual present made to fereigu am- 
bSsJtdorC(Iiyy,*sadi. 9 .) , , . ..t, 

^ See the firmness of a Roman general so late as the tune of Alex- 
ander Sevenis, in the Excerpta Legaiionura, p. 25. Edit. Louvre. 

64 For tihe plague, see Jomandes, c. 19. and Victor in Ctesaribn.?. 

66 "riiese improbable accusations are alleged by Zosimus, I. £• 
p. 24. 

56 Jornandes, c. 1 9. The Gothic writer at least observed the peace 
which his vietcrious countrymen had sworn, to Gallus. 

57 SkisinmB, 1. i. p, 25, 25. 
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they were attracted by Ms liberality, 
for he offered a considerable increase of pay to 
all deserters. 58 The murder of 
ed and Gallus, and of his son Volusianus, 

A. D. 253. May. 

senate gave a legal sanction to the rights of con- 
quest. The letters of ^milianus to that assem- 
bly displayed a mixture of moderation and vanity. 
He assured them, that he should resign to their 
wisdom the civil administration ; and contenting 
himself with the quality of their general, would 
in a short time assert the glory of Rome, and 
deliver the empire from all the barbaidans both 
of the North and of the East. 5^ His pride was 
flattered by the applause of the senate; and 
medals are still extant, representing him with the 
name and attributes of Hercules the Victor, and 
of Mars the Avenger. 

If the new monarch possessed the 
tTSS<uh^(?oa?^“abilities, he wanted the time, neces- 
fcudwr^iLi^m. sary to fulfil these splendid pro- 
petor. mises. Less than four months inter- 

vened between his victory and his fall. ^ i He had 
vanquished Gallus: he sunk under the weight of 
a competitor more formidable than Gallus. That 
unfortunate prince had sent Valerian, already 
distinguished by the honourable title of censor, 
to bring the legions of Gaul and Germany^- to 
his aid. Valerian executed that commission 
with zeal and fidelity ; and as he arrived too late 
to save his sovereign, he resolved to revenge 
him. The troops of Aimilianus, who still lay 
encamped in the plains of Spoleto, w^ere awed 
by the sanctity of his character, but much more 
by the superior strength of his army ; and as 
they were now become as incapable of personal 
attachment as they had always been of consti- 
tutional principle, they readily imbrued their 
A.n. 253. hands in the blood of a prince who 
AujjjTjst. so lately had been ^tlie object of 
their partial choice. The guilt was theirs, but 
the advantage of it was Valerian’s ; who obtained 
tine possession of the throne by the means indeed 
of a civil war, but with a degree of innocence sin- 
gular in that age of revolutions ; since lie owed 
neither gratitude nor allegiance to his prede- 
cessor, whom he dethroned. 

Chawicterof Valerian was about sixty years of 
Valerian, age <53 when he was invested with 
the purple, not by the caprice of the populace, 
or the clamours of the army, but by the una- 
nimous voice of the Roman world. In his gra- 
dual ascent through the honours of the state, he 
had deserved the favour of virtuous princes, and 
had declared himself the enemy of tyrants. 64 
His noble birth; his mild but unblemished 
manners, his learning, prudence, and expe- 
rience, were revered by the senate and people ; 
and if mankind (according to the observation of 
an ancient writer) had been left at liberty to 

5S Victor in Ciesaribug. 

, 59 Zonaras, I. xli, p. 628. 

60 Banduri Namismata>p. 94. 

' EutrojdiLa, 1. ix.. c, 6. sayatertio mense. Eug^ius omits this 


■ Zo^nsj I. i* p. 28. Bhitropius and Victor station Valorian’s 

Ke was about seventy at the time of Wb accesdon, or, as it is 
mow iiTol,abIe, of his death. Hist- August- p. 173. TiUemont,Hist. 
dfis EmiMawors, tom- iii. p. 893. note 1. 

. \ ®4 Itamicus tyrasmeamn. Hist August, p. ITSS. In the glorious 
<ihe senate agnnst Maximin, Vateriaa edied^ very spirited 

65 According loth* dlstodioat^Victor^hefiewnlstohave received 


clioose a master, their choice would most assur- 
edly have fallen on Valerian. 65 Perhaps the 

merit of this emperor was inadequate to his 
reputation ; perhaps his abilities, or at least his 
spirit, were affected by the languor and coldness 
of old age. The consciousness of Genevat mi'>for. 
his decline engaged him to share the S'J'm !>f vLie- 
throne with a younger and more a! d. 

active associate ; 66 the emergency 253-‘ic8. 
of the times demanded a general no less than a 
prince ; and the experience of the Roman cen- 
sor might have directed him where to bestow 
the Imperial purple, as the reward of military 
meiit. But instead of making a judicious 
choice, which would have confirmed his reign 
and endeared his memory, Valerian, consulting 
only the dictates of affection or vanity, imme- 
diately invested with the supreme honours his 
son Gallienus, a youth whose effeminate vices 
had been hitherto concealed by the obscurity of 
a private station. The joint government of the 
fiither and the son subsisted about seven, and 
tlie sole administration of Gallienus continued 
about eight, years. But the whole period was 
one uninterrupted series of confusion and cala- 
mity. As the Roman empire was at the same 
time, and on every side, attacked hy the blind 
fury of foreign invaders, and the wild ambition 
of domestic usurpers, we shall consult order and 
perspicuity, by pursuing, not so much the 
doubtful arrangement of dates, as the more 
natural distribution of subjects. The most dan- 
gerous enemies of Rome, during the reigns of 
Valerian and Gallienus, were, 1. The inmarisofthe 
Franks. 2. The Alemanni. 3. The i^artiaVums. 
Goths; and, 4. The Persians. Under these 
general appellations, we may comprehend the 
adventures of loss considerable tribes, whose 
obscure and uncouth names would only serve to 
oppress the memory and perplex the attention 
of the reader. 

I. As the posterity of the Franks 
compose one of the greatest and 
most enlightened nations of Europe, 
the powers of learning and ingenuity have been 
exhausted in the discovery of their unlettered 
ancestors. To the tales of credulity, have suc- 
ceeded the systems of fancy. Every passage 
has been sifted, every spot has been surveyed, 
that might possibly reveal some faint traces of 
their origin. It has. been su])posed, that Pan- 
nonia,67 that Gaul, that the northern part,s of 
Germany, 68 gave birth to that celebrated colony 
of warriors. At length the most rational critics, 
rejecting the fictitious emigrations of ideal con- 
querors, have acquiesced in a sentiment whose 
simplicity persuades us of its truth. 69 Hiey 
suppose that about the year two hundred and 
forty, 70 a new confederacy was formed under 
the name of Franks, by the old inhabitants of 

the title of Xmjperaior from the army, and that of Augustus from the 
senate. 

66 From Victor and from the medals, Tillemont (tom»,iii. p. 710.) 
very justly infers, that GalUemis was associated to the empire about 
the month of August of the year 253. 

67 Various systems have been formed to explain a difficult passage 
in Gremry of tours, 1. ii. c. 9. 

68 The Geographer of Ravenna, i. 11. by mentioning Jfauj-iwgonifl, 
on the confines or Denmark, as the ancient seat of the Franks, gave 
birth to an ingenious system of I-eibnit*. 

69 See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 20. M. Fieret, in the 
Mdmoires de I’Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xviii. 

70 Most probably under the reign of Gordian, from an accidaital 
circumstance fully canvassed by Tillemont, tom. iii, p. 710. 1181. 
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the Lower Rhine and the Weser. The present 
circle of Westphalia, the landgraviate of Hesse, 
and the duchies of Brunswick and Luneburg, 
■were the ancient seat of the Ciiauci, who, in 
their inaccessible morasses, defied the Roman 
arms ; of the Clierusci, proud of the fame of 
Armiiiius; of the Catti, formidable by their 
firm and intrepid infantry ; and of several other 
tribes of inferior povrer aijd renown. 7^ The 
love of liberty was the ruling passion of these 
Germans; the enjoyment of it their best treasure ; 
the word that expressed that enjoyment, the 
most pleasing to their ear. They deserved, they 
assumed, they maintained the honourable epithet 
of Franks, or Freemen; which concealed, though 
it did not extinguish, the peculiar names of the 
several states of the confederacy. 73 Tacit con- 
sent, and mutual advantage, Rotated the first 
laws of the union; it was gradually cemented 
by habit and experience. The league of the 
Franks may admit of some comparison with the 
Helvetic body ; in which every canton, retaining 
its independent sovereignty, consults with its 
brethren in the common cause, without acknow- 
ledging the authority of any supreme head, or 
representative assembly. 74 But the principle 
of the two confederacies was extremely different, 
A peace of two hundred years has rewarded the 
wise and honest policy of the Swiss. An in- 
constant spirit, the thirst of rapine, and a dis- 
regard to the most solemn treaties, disgraced the 
character of the Franks. 

They invade Romans had long expen- 

Gatti, enced the daring valour of the 
people of Lower Germany. The union of their 
strength threatened Gaul with a more formid- 
able invasion, and required the' presence of Gal- 
lienus, the heir and colleague of Imperial 
power. 75 Whilst that prince, and his infant 
son Salonius, displayed, in the court of Treves, 
the majesty of the empire, its armies were ably 
conducted by their general Posthumus, who, 
though he afterw’‘ards betrayed the family of Va- 
lerian, was ever faithful to the great interest of 
the monarchy. The treacherous language of 
panegyrics and medals darkly announces a 
long series of victories. Trophies and titles 
attest (if such evidence can attest) the fame 
of Posthumus, who is repeatedly styled The 
Conqueror of the Germans, and The Saviour 
of Gaul. 76 

But a single fact, the only one indeed of 
which we have any distinct knowledge, erases, 
in a great measure, these monuments of vanity 
c . and adulation. The Rhine, though 

yavage iSpam, , .. y -y f m i* “y 

dignified with the title of Safeguard 
of the Provinces, w^as an imperfect barrier 
against the daring spirit of enterprise with 
which the Franks were actuated. Their rapid 
devastations stretched from the river to the foot 


71 Hitt. Hist. Natiir. xvl. 1. The Panegyrists freqnejitly allutle to 
the morasses of the Franks. 

72 Tacit. Germania, c. 30. .37. 

73 In a subsequent period, most of those old names are occasionally 
mentioned. See some vestiges of them in CJuver. Genn. Antiq,. I. lil. 

74 Simler de Bepublica Helvtt. cum notis Fuu5elin. 

!?$ Zosimnsi, 1. i. p. &7. 

76 M. de Brequigny fin the Mdmoires de FAcaddmie, tom. xxx.) 
has tis a very curious life of Postbumus. A series of the Au* 
gustan History from Medals and Inscriptions has been more tJiaa 
once planned, and is still much vranted. 

77 Aurel. Victor, c. .3,3. Instead of Ptsnt dtVepto. both tJie saise 
and the expression require rfe&fo, though kideed, w aidferem reasons. 


of the Pyrenees : nor were they stopped by those 
mountains. Spain, which had never dreaded, 
was unable to resist, the inroads of the Ger- 
mans. During tw'eive years, the greatest part 
of the reign of Gallienus, that opulent country 
was the theatre of unequal and destructive hos- 
tilities. Tarragona, the fiourisliing capital of 
a peaceful province, was sacked and almost 
destroyed ; 77 and so late as the days of Orosius, 
who wrote in the fifth century, wretched cot- 
tages, scattered amidst the ruins of magnificent 
cities, still recorded the rage of the barbarians. 7S 
When the exhausted country no longer supplied 
a variety of plunder, the Franks seized on some 
vessels in the ports of Spain, 7y and transported 
themselves into Mauritania. The a^d pass over 
distant province was astonished with into Africa, 
the fury of these barbarians, who seemed to fall 
from a new world, as their name, manners, and 
complexion, were equally unknown on the coast 

of Africa. 30 

II. In th^ part of Uppsr Saxony 
beyond the Elbe, winch is at present nownofthe 
called the Marquisate of Lusace, 
there existed, in ancient times, a sacred wood, the 
awful seat of the superstition of the Suevi, None 
were permitted to enter the holy precincts, with- 
out confessing, by their servile bonds and sup- 
pliant posture, the immediate presence of the 
sovereign Deity. 3 1 Patriotism contributed as 

well as devotion to consecrate the Sonnenwald, 
or wood of the Semnones.s^i It was universally 
believed, that the nation had received its first 
existence on that sacred spot. At stated periods, 
the numerous tribes who gloried in the Suevic 
blood resorted thither by their ambassadors ; 
and the memory of their common extraction was 
perpetuated by barbaric rites and human sacri- 
fices. The wide -extended name of Suevi filled 
the interior countries of Germany, from the 
banks of the Oder to those of the Danube, 
They were distinguished from the other Ger- 
mans by their peculiar mode of dressing their 
long hair, winch they gathered into a rude knot 
on the crown of the head ; and they delighted 
in an ornament that showed their ranks more 
lofty and terrible in tlie eyes of the enemy. 83 
Jealous, as the Geimans w^ere, of military re- 
nown, they all confessed the superior valour of 
the Suevi ; and the tribes of the Usipetes and 
Tencteri, who, with a vast army, encountered 
the dictator Caesar, declared that they esteemed 
it not a disgrace to have fled before a people, to 
whose arms the immortal gods themselves were 

unequal. 84 

In the reign of the emperor Ca- a mixed body 
racalia, an innumerable swarm of 
Suevi appeared on the banks of the Aiemanni, 
Mein, and in the neighbourhood of the Roman 
provinces, in quest either of food, of plunder, or 

It is alike difficult to correct the test of the best* and of the worst 

7$ lit the rime of Amonins {the end of the fourth century) Ilerda 
or lerida was in a very ruinous state { Auson. Epist. xxv. 5b.), which 
iarobabJy was the consequence of this invasion. 

7§ Vetedtus is therefore mistaken In supposing that the Franks had 
atvacted S^n by sea._ _ ^ 

. 80 AttA Vinter. Butarop. is. f . 

SI Germania, 38. 

^ camwt Gmn. Antiq. iii. 25.^ 

83 Smeti a cetaris Germams* sic SneToniro mgenm a 
S4»>srantuv. A proud separation 1 

S4 Cassar in JOello Galileo, iv. 7. 
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of glory, 85 The hasty army of volunteers gra- 
dually coalesced into a great and permanent 
nation, and, as it was composed from so many 
different tribes, assumed the name of Alemanni, 
or AlUmen ; to denote at once their various 
lineage, and their common bravery, 86 The latter 
was soon felt by the Romans in many a hostile 
inroad. The Alemanni fought chiefly on horse- 
back ; but their cavalry was rendered still more 
ibrmidable by a mixture of light infantry, se- 
lected from the bravest and most active of the 
youth, w^hom frequent exercise had inured to 
accompany the horseman in the longest march, 
the most rapid charge, or the most precipitate 
retreat. 87 

invade Gaul TIus warlike people of Germans 

and Italy, astonished by the immense 

preparations of Alexander Severus, they were 
dismayed by the arms of his successor, a bar- 
barian equal in valour and fierceness to them- 
selves. But still hovering on the frontiers of 
the empire, they increased the general disorder 
that ensued after the death of Decius. They 
inflicted severe wounds on the rich provinces 
of Gaul : they w'ere the first who removed the 
veil that covered the feeble majesty of Italy. A 
numerous body of the Alemanni penetrated 
across the Danube, and through the Rhaetian 
Alps, into the plains of Lombardy, advanced as 
far as Ravenna, and displayed the victorious 
banners of barbarians almost in sight of Rome. 88 
The insult and the danger rekindled in the 
senate some sparks of their ancient virtue. 

, Both the emperors were engaged 

are reinilsed from. . « i* . -vr i • ? 

Rome bv the se- m far distant wars, V alerian m the 
nateandpeopio. Gallienus on the Rhine. 

All tlie hopes and resources of the Romans 
were in themselves. In this emergency, the 
senators resumed the defence of the republic, 
drew out the prietorian guards, who had been 
left to garrison the capital, and filled up their 
numbers by enlisting into the public service the 
stoutest and most willing of tlie plebeians. 
The Alemanni, astonished with the sudden ap- 
pearance of an army more numerous than their 
own, retired into Germany, laden with spoil ; 
and their retreat was esteemed as a victory by 
the unwarlike Romans. 89 
The senators ex. When GalHenus received the iu- 
UnfmfSii’S; telligence that his capital was de- 
miiHary service. Hverud from the barbarians, he was 
m uch less del ighted, than alarmed, with the courage 
of the senate, since it might one day prompt 
them to rescue the public from domestic tyranny, 
as well as from foreign invasion. His timid 
ingratitude was published to his subjects, in an 
edict which prohibited the senators from ex- 
ercising any military employment, and even 
from approaching the camps of the legions. 
But his fears were groundless. The rich and 
luxurious nobles, sinking into their natural cha- 
racter, aqcepted, as a favour, this disgraceful 
exemption from military service ; and as long as 

■ §5 In CaracsiU Ditm Casdm, livH. p. 13M. 

SB This efrjmology (far diffiTcni from those which amuse the fency 
5 ^^ Asinius Quadratus, an orl|^al historian, 

87 The Suevl eiiMRed* Caesar in this manner, and the naanoenvre 
yteapprobatiOT of the conqueror. (In Beilo GalKco, f. 48,) 
Ifis^ Amsust, p- ai6, Dexipptis i» the Excetpta ijemtlo‘ 
Hum.?. 8. Hiaconym. Chron, Orosme^U. wt»«uo 


they were indulged in the enjoyment of their 
baths, their theatres, and their villas, they 
cheerfully resigned the more dangerous cares 
of empire, to the rough hands of peasants and 
soldiers.-’O 

Another invasion of the Ale- GaiUenuscon- 
manni, of a more formidable aspect, .S^vlth the 
but more glorious event, is men- Alemanni. 
tioned by a writer of the lower empire. Three 
hundred thousand of that warlike people are 
said to have been vanquished, in a battle near 
Milan, by Gallienus in person, at the head of 
only ten thousand Romans. We may how- 
ever, with great probability, ascribe this in- 
credible victory, either to the credulity of the 
historian, or to some exaggerated exploits of 
one of the emperor’s lieutenants. It was by 
arms of a very different nature, that GalHenus 
endeavoured to protect Italy from the fury of 
the Germans. He espoused Pipa the daughter 
of a king of the Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe, 
which was often confounded with the Alemanni 
in their wars and conquests.^'^ To the father, 
as the price of his alliance, he granted an ample 
settlement in Pannonia. The native charms 
of unpolished beauty seem to have fixed the 
daughter in the affections of the inconstant em- 
peror, and the bands of policy were more firmly 
connected by those of love. But the haughty 
prejudice of Rome still refused the name of 
maiTiage, to the profane mixture of a citizen 
and a barbarian ; and has stigmatised the Ger- 
man princess with the opprobrious title of con- 
cubine of Gallienus.i^s 

HI, We have already traced the inroads of 
emigration of the Goths from Scan- 
dinavia, or at least from Prussia, to the mouth of 
the Borysthenes, and have followed their victo- 
rious arms from the Borysthenes to the Danube. 
Under the reigns of Valerian and GalHenus, 
the frontier of the last-mentioned river was per- 
petually infested by the inroads of Germans and 
Sannatians ; but it was defended by the Ro- 
mans with more than usual firmness and success. 
The provinces that were the seat of war, re- 
cruited the armies of Rome wuth an inex- 
haustible supply of hardy soldiers; and more 
than one of these Illyrian peasants attained the 
station, and displayed the abilities of a general. 
Though flying parties of the barbarians, who 
incessantly hovered on the hanks of- the Danube, 
penetrated sometimes to the confines of Italy 
and Macedonia; their progress was commonly 
checked, or their return intercepted, by the 
Imperial lieutenants. But the great stream 
of the Gothic hostilities was diverted into a very 
different channel. The Goths, in their new 
settlement of the Ukraine, soon became masters 
of the northern coast of the Euxine : to the south 
of that inland sea, w'cre situated the soft and 
wealthy provinces of Asia Minor, which pos- 
sessed all that could attract, and nothing that 
could resist, a barbarian conqueror. 

89 Zosimus, 1. i, p. 34. 

90 Aurel. Victor, in Gallieno et Probo. His complaints breathe an 
uncommon spirit of freedom. 

91 Zonaras, 1. sii. p. 631. 

92 One of tlie 'Victors calls him king of tlie Marcomanni ; the 
other, of the Germans. 

93 See Tillemont, Hist, ties Emperetin, tom. iii. p. 398, &c. 

94 See the lives of Claudius, Aurdiun, and Probug, in the Augustan 
History, 
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The banks of the Borysthenes are 
only sixty miles distant from the 
tho Goths, naiTow entrance®^ of the peninsula 
of Crim Tartary, known to the ancients under 
the name of Chersonesus Taurica.®® On that 
inhospitable shore, Euripides, embellishing with 
exquisite art the tales of antiquity, has placed 
the scene of one of his most affecting tragedies.®7 
The bloody sacrifices of Diana, the arrival of 
Orestes and Py lades, and the triumph of virtue 
and religion over savage fierceness, serve to 
represent an histoncal truth, that the Tauri, the 
original inhabitants of the peninsula, were, in 
some degree, reclaimed from their brutal man- 
ners, by a gradual intercourse with the Grecian 
colonies, which settled along the maritime coast. 
The little kingdom of Bosphorus, whose capital 
was situated on the Straits, through which the 
Mseotis communicates itself to the Euxine, was 
composed of degenerate Greeks, and half-civil- 
i sed barbarians. It subsisted, as an independent 
sfcite, from the time of the Peloponnesian war ,®8 
was at last swallowed up by the ambition of 
Mithridates,®® and, with the rest of his dominions, 
sunk under the weight of the Roman arms. 
From the reign of Augustus, the kings of 
Bosphorus were the humble, but not useless, 
allies of the empire. By presents, by arms, 
and by a slight fortification drawn across the 
Istlimus, they effectually guarded against the 
roving plunderers of &rmatia, the access of 
a country, which, from its peculiar situation and 
convenient harbours, commanded the Euxine 
Sea and Asia Minor. i®i As long as the sceptre 
was possessed by a lineal succession of kings, 
they acquitted themselves of their important 
charge with vigilance and success. Domestic 
factions, and the fears, or private interest, of 
obscure usurpers, who seized on the vacant 
throne, admitted the Goths into the heart of 
Bosphorus. Witli the acquisition of a super- 
fluous waste of fertile soil, the conquerors ob- 
tained the command of a naval force, sufficient 
to transport their armies to the coast of Asia. i®2 

who acquire a The ships used in the navigation of 

navid iorce. Euxine W'ere of a very singular 

construction. They w'ere slight flat-bottomed 
barks framed of timber only, without tlie least 
mixture of iron, and occasionally covered with a 
shelving roof, on the appearance of a tempest. 103 
In these floating houses, the Goths carelessly 
trusted themselves to the mercy of an unknown 
sea, under the conduct of sailors pressed into the 
service, and w'hose skill and fidelity were equally 
suspicious. But the hopes of plunder had 
banished every idea of danger, and a natural 
fearlessness of temper supplied in their minds 
the more rational confidence, which is the just 
result of knowledge and experience. Warriors 
of such a daidng spirit must have often mm- 

Tartara in breadth. Genealogical History of the 

96 M. de I’eyssonnel.whohad l)een French consul at CafTa, in his 
Observations sur les Feuples Barbares, qui ont habitd Ics bords du 
I>anul>e. 

97 Euripides in Iphlgenia in Taurid. 

9b 1. Tii. p. 309, The first iings of Bosphorus wfflte the 

all es of Athens. 

99 Appiau in Mithriclat. 

100 It was reduced by Ihearms of Agrippa. Orosius, vi.21. Eu- 
tropjus, vix. 9- The Romans once advanced witliin three days' march 
of the Tanats. Tacit. Anttai. xix. 17* 

101 tihe Toxaris of I.ucian, if we credit the sdneerity and the 
jjTtUM of the Scythian, who relabes a great war of his nation against 
the kings of Bosphorus. 


mured against the cowardice of their guides, 
who required the strongest assurances of a 
settled calm before they would venture to em- 
bark ; and would scarcely ever be tempted to 
lose sight of the land. Such, at least, is the 
practice of the modern Turks ; ^®^ and they are 
probably not inferior, in the art of navigation, 
to the ancient inhabitants of Bosjihorus. 

The fleet of the Goths, leaving naval 
the coast of Circassia on the left of 

hand, first appeared before Pi tyusji®® * ^ 
the utmost limits of the Roman provinces j a 
city provided with a convenient port, and forti- 
fied with a strong wall. Here they met with a 
resistance more obstinate than they had reason 
to expect from the feeble garrison of a* distant 
fortress. They were repulsed 5 and th^ir dis- 
appointment seemed to diminish the terror of the 
Gotliic name. As long as S^ccessianus, an 
oflScer of superior rank and merit, defended that 
frontier, all their efforts were ineffectual ; but as 
soon as he was removed by Valerian to a more 
honourable but less important station, tlicy re- 
sumed the attack of Pityus ; and, by the destiuc- 
tion of tliat city, obliterated the memoiy of their 
former disgrace, i®® 

Circling round the eastern ex- Tj,eGotbsbe- 
tremity of the Euxine Sea, the siegeand take 
navigation from Pityus to Irebi- 
zond is about three hundred miles, "i®? TIio 
course of the Goths earned them in siglit of the 
country of Colchis, so famous by the expedition 
of the Argonauts ; and they even attempted, 
though without success, to pillage a rich temple 
at the mouth of the river Phasis. Trebizond, 
celebrated in the retreat of the ten thousand as an 
ancient colony of Greeks , ^®8 derived its wealtli 
and splendour from the munificence of the em- 
peror Hadrian, who had constructed an artificial 
port on a coast left destitute by nature of secure 
harbours, j^®® The city was large and populous ; 
a double enclosure of walls seemed to defy the 
fury of the Goths, and the usual garrison had 
been strengthened by a reinforcement of ten 
thouvsand men. But there are not any ad- 
vantages capable of supplying the absence of 
discipline and vigilance. The numerous garri- 
son of Trebizond, dissolved in riot and luxury, 
disdained to guard their impregnable fortifica- 
tioris. The Goths soon discovered the supine 
negligence of the besieged, erected a lofty pile 
of fascines, ascended the walls in the silence of 
the night, and entered the defenceless city, sword 
in hand. A general massacre of the people 
ensued, whilst the affrighted soldiers escaped 
through the opposite gates of the town. The 
most holy temples, and the most splendid edifices, 
were involved in a common destruction. The 
booty that fell into the hands of the Goths vvas 
immense : the wealth of the adjacent countries 

102 Zosimxw* 1. i. p. 28. 

103 Strabo, b xi. Tacit. Hist. iii. 47 — They were called Camane. 

104 See a very natural picture of the Euxine navigation, in the xvith 

letter of Touroefbrt. ^ ^ , 

106 Arrian places the frontier garrison, at Dioscimus, or Sebasto- 
poUs, fSjuiriy-ftaxr miles to the east of Pityus. The garrison of Ilsabis 
consiMsdinhis time of only four hundred foot Bee the Periplusi of 
the Euxine. 

106 Zosimos, 1- i. p. SO. 

107 Axeim (in Feriplo Maxis Euxin. p. 130.) calls the distance 2C10 


108 Xenophon. Anabasis, 1. iv. p. 348. Edit. Hutchinson. 
10$ Arrian, p, 12$, The general observation is TouvneSart’s. 
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had been deposited in Trebizond, as in a secure 
place of refuge. The number of captives was 
incredible, as the victorious barbarians ranged 
without opposition through the extensive pro- 
vince of Pontus.ito The rich spoils of Trebi- 
zond filled a great fleet of ships that had been 
found in the port. The robust youth of the 
sea-coast were chained to the oar ; and the Goths, 
satisfied nith the success of their first naval ex- 
pedition, returned in triumph to their new 
establishments in the kingdom of Bosphorus. ni 
_ - The second expedition of the 

expedition of Gotlis was undertaken with greater 
tiie Gothb. powers of men and ships ; but they 
steered a different course, and, disdaining the 
exhausted provinces of Pontus, followed the 
western coast of the Euxine, passed before the . 
wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the Niester, 
and the Danube, and increasing their fleet by 
the capture of a great number of fishing barks, 
they approached the narrow outlet through which 
the Euxine Sea pours its waters into the Medi- 
terranean, and divides the continents of Europe 
and Asia. The garrison of Chalcedon was 
encamped near the temple of Jupiter Urius, on 
a promontory that commanded the entrance of 
the strait; and so inconsiderable were the 
dreaded invasions of the barbarians, that this 
body of troops surpassed in number the Gothic 
They- plunder the If was in numbers 

cities of Biihynia. that they surpassed it. They 
deserted with precipitation their advantageous 
post, and abandoned the town of Chalcedon, 
most plentifully stored with arms and money, to 
the discretion of the conquerors. Whilst they 
hesitated whether they should prefer the sea or 
land, Europe or Asia, for the scene of their 
hostilities, a perfidious fugitive pointed out 
Kicomedia, once the capitid of the kings of 
Bithynia, as a rich and easy conquest. He 
guided the march, which was only sixty miles 
from the camp of Chalcedon,^ 5® directed the 
resistless attack, and partook of the booty; for 
tlie Goths had learned sufficient policy to reward 
the traitor, whom they detested. Nice, Prusa, 
Apamaia, Cius, cities that had sometimes rivalled, 
or imitated, the splendour of Nicomedia, were 
involved in the same calamity, which, in a few 
■weeks, raged without control through the w^hole 
province of Bithynia. Three hundred years of 
peace, enjoyed by the soft inhabitants of Asia, 
had abolished the exercise of arms, and removed 
the apprehension of danger. The ancient walls 
were suffered to moulder away, and all the 
revenue of the most opulent cities was reserved 
for the construction of baths, temples, and 
theatres. 153 

Retreat of When the city of Cyzicus witli- 

uie Goths, stootj utinost effort of Mithri- 
datcSj’ii^ it w’^as distinguislied by wise laws, a 
naval power of two hundred galleys, and three 
arsenals, of arms, of military engines, and of 

110 See an epistle of Gregory Thauraaturgua, bishop of Neo-C«esar€a, 

ni Zosiraus, 1. 1, p. 5S, 33. 

112 Itlner. Hierosolym. p. 572- Wesseling. 

113 Zoamus, J. i. p. 32, 33, 

114 He tMsiegea the place with 400 galleys, 150,000 foot, and a 
minierons cavalrv. See Plutwch in Lacui, Aptnan in MithnUat, 
Otcero pro Ix^ge iHanilia, r- S. 

115 p, 673. 


corn. 5 55 It W’as still the seat of wealth and 
luxury ; but of its ancient strength nothing 
remained except the situation, in a little island 
of the Propontis, connected with the continent 
of Asia only by two bridges. From the recent 
sack of Prusa, the Goths advanced witliin 
eighteen miles5 56 of the city, which they had 
devoted to destruction; but the ruin of Cyziciis 
was delayed by a fortunate accident. The season 
w^as rainy, and the lake Apolloniates, the reser- 
voir of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose 
to an uncommon height. The little river of 
Rhyndacus, which issues from the lake, swelled 
into a broad and rapid stream, and stopped the 
progress of the Goths. Their retreat to the 
maritime city of Heraclea, where the fleet had 
probably been stationed, was attended by a long 
train of wagons, laden with the spoils of 
Bithynia, and was marked by the flames of Nice 
and Nicomedia, which they wantonly burnt. 5 57 
Some obscure hints are mentioned of a doubtful 
combat that secured their retreat. 5 58 But even 
a complete victory would have been of little 
moment, as the approach of the autumnal equi- 
nox summoned them to hasten their return. To 
navigate the Euxine before the month of May, 
or after that of September, is esteemed by the 
modern Turks the most unquestionable instance 
of rashness and folly. 5 

When we are informed that the iphini naval 
third fleet equipped by the Goths in expe^u^m of 
the ports of Bosphorus, consisted of “ 
five hundred sail of ships, 520 our ready imagin- 
ation instantly computes and multiplies the 
formidable armament ; but, as we are assured by 
the judicious Strabo, 525 that the piratical vessels 
used by the barbarians of Pontus and the Lesser 
Scythia, were not capable of containing more 
than twenty-five or thirty men, we may safedy 
affirm, that fifteen thousand warriors, at the 
most, embarked in this great expedition. Im- 
patient of the limits of the Euxine, they steered 
their destructive course from the Cimmerian to 
the Thracian Bosphorus, When tliey had 
almost gained the middle of the Straits, they 
were suddenly driven back to the entrance of 
them ; till a favourable wind, spring- 
iiig up the next davi^, carried them Hospiioms and 
in a few hours into the placid sea, 
or rather lake, of the Propontis. Their land- 
ing on the little island of Cyzicus was attended 
with the ruin of that ancient and noble city. 
From thence issuing again through the narrow 
passage of the Heliesjiont, they pursued their 
winding navigation amidst the numerous islands 
scattered over the Archipelago, or tiie iEgean 
Sea. The assistance of captives and desert- 
ers must have been very necessary to pilot 
their vessels, and to direct their various incur- 
sions, as well on the coast of Greece as on that 
of Asia. At length the Gothic fleet anchored 
in the port of Pirajus, five miles distant from 

116 Pocoefc’s Description of the East, l.ii. c. 23,24. 

117 Zosimus, I.i. p. 33. 

118 Syncellus tells an unintelligihle story of Prince Offmaflivs, who 
deteated the Goths, and who was killed t)y Prince Odenathus. 

119 Voyages de Chardin, tom. i. p. -id. He sailed wUh the Turks 
from Consraminople to Cnli'a. 

520 riyricelius (p. 382.) siioaks of this cxniedition, as undertaken hy 
the Heruh. 

121 Stniho, 1, xi. p.495. 
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Athens, which had attempted to make some 
preparations for a vigorous defence, Cleodamus, 
one of the engineers employed by the emperor’s 
orders to fortify the maritime cities against the 
Goths, had already begun to repair the ancient 
walls fallen to decay since the time of Syila. 
The efforts of his skill were ineffectual, and the 
barbarians became masters of the native seat of 
the muses and the arts. But while the con- 
querors abandoned themselves to the licence of 
plunder and intemperance, their deet, that lay 
with a slender guard in the harbour of Piraeus, 
was unexpectedly attacked by the brave Dexippus 
who, flying with the engineer Cleodamus from the 
sack of Athens, collected a hasty band of volun- 
teers, peasants as well as soldiers, and in some 
measure avenged the calamities of his country, 

ravage Greece and But thlS CXploit, whatever lustre 

threaten Italy, might slicd OH the declining age 
of Athens, served rather to irritate than to sub- 
due the undaunted spirit of the northern invaders. 
A general conflagration blazed out at the same 
time in every district of Greece. Tliebes and 
Argos, Corinth and Sparta, which had formerly 
waged such memorable wars against each other, 
were now unable to bring an army into the field, 
or even to defend their ruined fortifications. 
The rage of war, both by land and by sea, spread 
from the eastern point of Sunium to the western 
coast of Epirus. The Goths had already ad- 
vanced within sight of IhJy, wiien the approach 
of such imminent danger awakened the indolent 
Gallicnus from his dream of pleasure. The 
emperor appeared in arms; and his presence 
seems to have checked the ardour, and to have 
Their divisions divided the strength, of the enemy, 
!md retreat, j^aulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, 
accepted an honourable capitulation, entered 
with a large body of Iiis countrymen into the 
service of Rome, and w’as invested with the 
ornaments of the consular dignity, which had 
never before been profaned by the hands of 
a barbarian. 124 Great numbers of the Goths, 
disgusted with the perils and hardships of a 
tedious voyage, broke into Mjesia, with a design 
of forcing their way over the Danube to their 
settlements in the Ukraine. The wild attempt 
would have proved inevitable destruction, if the 
discord of the Roman generals had not opened 
to the barbanans the means of an escape. 125 
The small remainder of this destroying host 
returned on board their vessels ; and measuring 
back their way through the Hellespont and the 
Bosphorus, ravaged in their passage the shores 
of Troy, whose tame, immortalised by Homer, 
will probably survive the memoiT of the Gotliic 
conquests. As soon as they found themselves 
in safety within the basin of the Euxine, they 
landed at Anchialus in Thrace, near the foot 
of Mount Haemus : and, after all their toils, in- 
dulged themselves in the use of those pleasant 

122 Plin. Hist. Natur- iii. 7. 

323 Hist. August, p. 181. Victor, c. 33. Orosius, vji 42. Zosi- 
mns, I.i. p.35. Zonaras, 1. xii. G35. SynceHus, p. 382. It is not 
■without some attention, that we can explain and conciliate their im- 
perfect hints. We can still discover some traces of the partiality of 
Dexippus, in the relation of his own and his countrymen's exploits, 

124 Syncellus, p. 382. This body of Heruli was ibr a long time 
faithful and famous. 

123 Claudius, who commanded on the Danube, thought with pro- 

priety and acted with spirit. His colleague -was jealous of his fame. 
Hist. August, p. 181. I 

12fi Jomandes, c. 20. 

127 Zosiraus and the Greeis {as tiie author of the Pliilopatris) give , 


and salutary hot baths. What remained of the 
voyage was a short and easy navigation. ^^(5 Such 
was the various fate of this third and greatest 
of their naval enterprises. It may seem difficult 
to conceive, how the original body of ffteen 
thousand w'arriors could sustain the losses and 
divisions of so bold an adventure. But as their 
numbers were gradually wasted by tlie sword, 
by shipwrecks, and by the influence of a warm 
climate, they were perpetually renewed by troops 
of banditti and deserters, w'ho flocked to the 
standai’d of plunder, and by a crowd of fugitive 
slaves, often of German or Sarmatian extraction, 
w'ho eagerly seized the glorious opportunity of 
freedom and revenge. In these expeditions, 
the Gothic nation claimed a superior share of 
honour and danger ; but the tribes that fought 
under the Gothic banners are sometimes dis- 
tinguished and sometimes confounded in the 
imperfect histories of that age ; and as the bar- 
barian fleets seemed to issue from the mouth of 
the Tanais, the vague but familiar appellation of 
Scythians was frequently bestowed on the mixed 
multitude. 12.7 

In the general calamities of man- 
kind, the death of an iiKiividual, 
however exalted, the ruin of an ^ 
edifice, how’ever famous, are passed over with 
careless inattention. Yet we cannot forget that 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, after having 
risen with increasing splendour from seven re- 
peated misfortunes, 128 -^vas finally burnt by the 
Goths in their third naval invasion. The arts 
of Greece, and the wealth of Asia, had conspired 
to erect that sacred and magnificent structure. 
It was supported by an hundred and twenty- 
seven marble columns of the Ionic order. They 
were the gifts of devout monarchs, and each was 
sixty feet high. The altar was adorned with 
the masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who had, 
perhaps, selected from the favourite legends of 
the place the birth of the divine children of 
Uatona, the concealment of Apollo after the 
slaughter of the Cyclops, and the clemency of 
Bacchus to the vanquished Amazons. Yet 
the length of the temple of Ephesus was only 
four hundred and twenty-five feet, about two- 
thirds of the measure of the church of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, iso . In the other dimensions, it was 
still more inferior to that sublime production 
of modern architecture. The spreading arms of 
a Cliristian cross require a much greater breadth 
than the oblong temples of the Pagans ; and the 
boldest artists of antiquity would have been 
startled at the proposal of raising in the air a 
dome of the size and proportions of the pantheon. 
The temple of Diana was, however, admired as 
one of the wonders of the world. Successive 
empires, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the 
Roman, had revered its sanctity, and enriched 
its splendour. 131 But tlie rude savages of the 


pKsef^^t. J.viL 


aomtantly represent as GotJis. 

128 Hist. Aug. p. 178. Jonimdes,c. 20. 

329 Strabo, ]» xir. p. 640. Vitru’vins, 1, S. c. 1. 

Tacit. Annal. iit 61. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxri. 14, 

ISO Tlie length nrf" St. I’eteris is 840 Roman palms j each palm is 
very little short of nine Engli.sh inches. See Greaves’sMiscellapies, 
volti. p.233.j.''On.tbeRoTOaaifoot.' ' 

■"“The 
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Baltic were destitute of a taste for the elegant 
arts, and they despised the ideal terrors of a 
foreign superstition, 

Conduct of Another circumstance is related of 
th(; Gotlift these invasions, which might deserve 
at At cns. noticG, Were it not justly to be 

suspected as the fanciful conceit of a recent 
sophist. We are told, that in the sack of Athens 
the Goths had collected all the libraries, and were 
on the point of setting fire to this funeral pile of 
Grecian learning, had not one of their cMefs, of 
more refined policy than his brethren, dissuaded 
them from the design ; by the profound observ- 
ation, that as long as the Greeks were addicted 
to the study of books, they would never apply 
themselves to the exercise of arms.i33 The 
sagacious counsellor (should the truth of the fact 
be admitted) reasoned like an ignorant barbarian. 
In the most polite and powerful nations, genius 
of every kind has displayed itself about the same 
period; and the age of science has generally 
been the age of military virtue and success. 

IV. The new sovereigns of Per- 
Armenia hy gia, Artaxerxes and his son Sapor, 
tiie er^iaas. triumphed (as we have already 
seen) over the house'*bf Arsaces. Of the many 
princes of that ancient race, Chosroes, king of 
Armenia, had alone preserved both his life and 
his independence. He defended himself by the 
natural strength of his country ; by the perpetual 
resort of fugitives and malecontents; by the 
alliance of the Romans, and, above all, by his 
own courage. Invincible in arms, during a 
thirty years* war, he w'as at length assassinated 
by the emissaries of Sapor, king of Persia, The 
patriotic satraps of Armenia, who asserted the 
freedom and dignity of the crown, implored the 
protection of Rome in favour of Tiridates the 
lawful heir. But the son of Chosroes was an 
infant, the allies were at a distance, and the Per- 
sian monarch advanced towards the frontier at the 
head of an irresistible force. Young Tiridates, 
the future hope of his country, was saved by the 
fidelity of a servant, and Armenia continued 
above twenty-seven years a reluctant province of 
the great monarchy of Persia. 134 Elated with this 
easy conquest, and presuming on the distresses 
or the degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor obliged 
the strong gamsons of Carrhm and Nisibis to 
sim'cnder, and spread devastation and terror on 
cither side of the Euphrates, 
va’erian important frontier, 

the ruin of a faithful and natural 
ally, and the rapid success of Sapor's 
ambition, affected Rome with a deep sense of 
the insult as w^ell as of the danger. Valerian 
flattered himself, that the vigilance of his lieute- 
nants would sufficiently provide for the safety 
of the Rhine and of the Danube ; but he resolved, 
notwithstanding his advanced age, to inarch in 
person to the defence of the Euphrates. During 

132 Ttey <rf?lbred no sacrifices to the Grecian gods. See Epistol. 
Gti^. Thaumat. 

133 5kwiaras, l.xii. p. 635. Such an anecdote yuas perfectly suited 

to ^Mcmta^ne. He makes use of it in Jus agreeable Essay 

134 Moses (SKarenen^s, I. ii. c. 71. 73, 74. Sronaras, l.xii. p. 628. 

The authentic relatfon of the Armenian historian serves to rectify the 
cenf^ account of the Greek. The latter talks ttf’ the children of 
a who at that time was himself an infant. , 

135 Hist. Aug. p. 191. As Macrianus was an enemy to tlje ChtiS" 

charged him with being a magician, 

136 Zosimus, 1. 1. p. 33, 


his progress through Asia Minor, the naval en- 
terprises of tlie Goths were suspended, and the 
afflicted province enjoyed a transient and falla- 
cious calm. He pa.sscd the Euphrates, en- 
countered the Persian monarch near the walls of 
Edcssa, wa.s vanquished, and taken is defeated 
prisoner by Sapor. The particulars ^SonSy 
of this great event are darkly and 
imperfectly represented ; yet, by the a.h. 260 . 
glimmering light which is alforded us, we may 
discover a long series of imprudence, of error, 
and of deserved misfortunes on the side of the 
Roman emperor. He reposed an implicit con- 
fidence in Macrianus, his prmtorian prefect. ^35 
That w'orthless minister rendered his master 
formidable only to the oppressed subjects, and 
contemptible to the enemies of Rome.^sG By 
his weak or wicked counsels, the Imperial army 
was betrayed into a situation, where valour and 
military skill were equally unavailing* 137 The 
vigorous attempt of the Romans to cut their 
way through the Persian host was repulsed with 
great slaughter ;138 and Sapor, who encomijassed 
the camp with superior numbers, patiently waited 
till the increasing rage of famine and. pestilence 
had ensured his victory. The licentious mur- 
murs of the legions soon accused Valerian as the 
cause of their calamities; their seditious cla- 
mours demanded an instiint capitulation. An 
immense sum of gold was offered to purchase 
the permission of a disgraceful retreat. But the 
Persian, conscious of his superiority, refused, tlie 
money with disdain ; and detaining the deputies, 
advanced in order of battle to the foot of the 
Roman rampart, and insisted on a personal con- 
ference WTth the emperor. Valerian was reduced 
to the necessity of intrusting his life and dignity 
to the faith of an enemy. The interview ended 
as it was natural to expect. The emperor was 
made a prisoner, and his astonished troops laid 
down their arms. i3g In such a moment of 

triumph, the pride and policy of Sapor prompted 
him to fill the vacant throne with a successor 
entirely dependent on his pleasure. Cyriades, 
an obscure fugitive of Antioch, stained with 
every vice, was chosen to dishonour the Roman 
purple ; and the will of the Persian victor could 
not fail of being ratified by the acclamations, 
however reluctant, of the captive army. 

The imperial slave was eager to saporover. 
secure the favour of his master by an 
act of treason to his native country. Cappadocia. 
He conducted Sapor over the Euphrates, and, by 
the way of Chalcis, to the metropolis of the east. 
So rapid were the motions of the Persian cavalry, 
that, if we may credit a very judicious his- 
torian, I4i the city of Antioch was surprised 
when the idle multitude w-as fondly gazing on 
the amusements of the theatre. The splendid 
buildings of Antioch, private as well as public, 
were either pillaged or destroyed; and the 

1.37 Hist, AuRtist. p. 174. 

1.3S Victor in Cffisar. Eutropins, ix. 7. 

139 Zosimns, 1. i. p. 33. '* Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 630. Peter Patricius, 
in the Excerjita Legat. p. 29. 

MO Hist. August, p. 185. The reign of Cyriades appears in that 
collection prior to the death o^Valt-rian ; but I have preferred a pro- 
bable series of events to the doubtful chronology of a most inaccurate 
writer. 

141 Thesack of Antioch, anticipated by some historians, is assigned, 
bv the decisive to.;t5mony of Anjrwanus Marcelliiii.s, to the reign of 
Gallienus, Xiiii. 5. 
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numerous inhabitants were put to the sword, or 
led away into captivity, The tide of devas- 
tation was stopped for a moment by the resolution 
of the high priest of Emesa. Arrayed in his 
sacerdotal robes, he appeared at the head of a 
great body of fanatic peasants, armed only with 
slings, and defended his god and his property 
from the sacrilegious hands of the followers of 
Zoroaster. 1 -13 But the ruin of Tarsus, and of 
many other cities, furnishes a melancholy proof, 
tiiat, except in this singular instance, the con- 
quest of Syria and Cilicia scarcely interrupted 
the progress of the Persian arms. The advan- 
tages of the narrow passes of Mount Taurus 
were abandoned, in w-hich an invader, whose 
principal force consisted in his cavalry, %vould 
have been engaged in a very unequal combat : 
and Sapor was permitted to form the si^e of 
Csesarea, the capital of Cappadocia; a city, 
though of the second rank, which was supposed 
to contain four hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Demosthenes commanded in the place, not so 
much by the commission of the emperor, as in 
the voluntary defence of his country. For a 
long time he deferred its fate ; and, when at last 
Cajsarea was betrayed by the perfidy of a physi- 
cian, he cut his way through the Persians, who 
had been ordered to exert their utmost diligence 
to take him alive. This heroic chief escaped 
the power of a foe, who might either have 
honoured or punished his obstinate valour ; but 
many thousands of his fellow-citizens w’ere 
involved in a general massacre, and Sapor is 
accrised of treating liis prisoners with w^anton 
and unrelenting cruelty. Much should un- 
doubtedly be allowed for national animosity, 
much for humbled pride and impotent revenge ; 
yet, upon the whole, it is certain, that the same 
prince, w’ho, in Armenia, had displayed the 
mild aspect of a legislator, showed himself to 
the Romans under the stern features of a con- 
queror. He despaired of making any perma- 
nent establishment in the empire, and sought 
only to leave behind him a wasted desert, whilst 
he transported into Persia the people and the 
treasures of tlie provinces. 

Boldness and At the time when the East treni- 
the name of Sapor, he re- 

Sapor. ceived a present not unworthy of 
the greatest kings ; a long train of camels laden 
with the most rare and valuable merchandises. 
The rich olfering was accompanied wdth an 
epistle, respectful but not servile, from Odena- 
thus, one of the noblest and most opulent sena- 
tors of I’almyra. ‘‘ Who is this Odenathus,’* 
(said the haughty victor, and he commanded 
that the presents should be cast into the Eu- 
phrates) “ that he thus insolently presumes to 
write to his lord? If he entertains a hope of 
mitigating his punishment, let him fall pros- 
trate before the foot of our throne with his 

112 XosimuB, 1- i- p. 35. 

143 John Malala, tom. i. p. 391. He corrupts this proliable event 
by some fabulous circumstances. 

144 Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 630. Deep vall"ys -were filled up with the 
slain. Crowds of prisoners were driven to water like faea.sts, and many 
perished for want of food. 

145 iUosimus, Li. p. 25. asserts, that Sapor, had he not preferred 
spfiil to conqrxest, nsight have remained master of Asia. 

1 46 I’eter Pauricias in Excerpt, hsg, p. 29. 

147 Syroruinagrestiummanfi. Sextus Rufiis, c. 23. Rnfus, Victor, 
the Augustan History (p- 192.), and several msciiptions agree in mak- 
iug Odenatlms a citizen of Palmyra. 


<< hands bound behind his back. Should he 

hesitate, swift destruction shall be poured on 

his head, on his whole race, and on his coun- 

try. ”146 Xhe desperate extremity to which the 
Palmyrenian was reduced, called into action all 
I the latent powers of his soul. He met Sapor; 
but he met him in arms. Infusing his ovrn spirit 
into a little army collected from the villages of 
Syria,i47 and the tents of the desert, he ho- 
vered round the Persian host, harassed their 
retreat, carried off part of the treasure, and wliat 
was dearer than any treasure, several of the 
women of the Great King; who was at last 
obliged to repass the Euphrates with some marks 
of haste and confusion. 149 By this exploit, 
Odenathus laid the foundations of his future 
fame and fortunes. The majesty of Roine, op- 
pressed by a Persian, w'as protected by a Syrian 
or Arab of Palmyra, 

The voice of history, which is Treatment of 
often little more than the organ of Vaieiian. 
hatred or fiattery, reproaches Sapor with a proud 
abuse of the riglits of conquest. We are told 
that Valerian, in chains, but invested wath the 
Imperial purple, was exposed to the multitude, 
a constant spectacle of fallen greatness ; and 
that w^henever the Persian monarch mounted on 
horseback, he placed his foot on the neck of a 
Roman emperor. Notwithstanding all the re- 
monstrances of his allies, who repeatedly advised 
him to remember the vicissitude of fortune, to 
dread the retiu-ning power of Rome, and to 
make his illustrious captive the pledge of peace, 
not the object of insult, Sapor still remained in- 
flexible. When Valerian sunk under the weight 
of shame and grief, his skin, stuffed with straw, 
and formed into the likeness of a human figure, 
was preserved for ages in the most celebrated 
temple of Persia; a more real monument of 
triumph, than the fancied trophies of brass and 
marble so often erected by Roman vanity, 
The tale is moral and pathetic, but the truth of 
it may very fairly be called in question. The 
letters still extant from the princes of the East 
to Sapor, ai*e manifest forgeries nor is it 
natural to suppose that a jealous monarch should, 
even in the person of a rival, thus publicly de- 
grade the majesty of kings. Whatever treat- 
ment the unfortunate Valerian might experience 
in Persia, it is at least certain, that the only 
emperor of Rome who had ever fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, languished away his life in 
hopeless captivity. 

The emperor Gallienus, who had Character and 
long supported with impatience the 
censorial severity of his father and 
colleague, received the intelligence of his mis- 
fortunes with secret pleasure and avowed indif- 
i erence. “ I knew that my father was a mortal,” 
said he ; and since he has acted as becomes a 
“ brave man, I am satisfied.” Whilst Rome 

HH He possessed so T>ow«rful an interest among the wanJerin#* 
tribes, that Procopius {IMl. Persic. 1. ji. c. 5.) and Joins Malala 
ftom. 5. p- Syi.) st3?le him Prince of the Saracens. 

149 Peter Patricius, p. 2.5. 

150 The Pagan writarslarjaent, the Chnsfjan insult, the misFortiinea 
of Valerian. Their various testimonies are accurately co'lected by 
Tillenaont, tom. iii. p. 739, dec. So little has been preserved of eastern 
hisi^ bei^ Mahomet, that the modern Persians are totally ignorant 
of the victory d Sapor, an event so glorious to their nation. See Bih- 
lioth^que Orientale. 

l&l One of these epistles is from Artavasdes, Icinp; of Armenia : since 
Armenia was then a province in Persia, the king, tlie kingdom, and 
the epistle must be fictitious. 
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lamented the fate of her sovereign, the savage 
coldness of his son was extolled by the servile 
courtiers, as the perfect firmness of a hero and a 
stoic. It is difficult to paint the light, the 
various, the inconstant character of Gallienus, 
which lie displayed without constraint, as soon as 
he became sole possessor of the empire. In 
every art that he attempted, his lively genius 
enabled him to succeed ; and as his genius was 
destitute of judgment, he attempted every art, 
except the important ones of war and govern- 
ment, He was a master of several curious but 
useless sciences, a ready orator, and elegant 
poet, 153 a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, 
and most contemptible prince. When the great 
emergencies of the state required his presence 
and attention, he w'as engaged in conversation 
with the philosopher Plotinus, 154 wasting his 
time in trifling or licentious pleasures, preparing 
his initiation to the Grecian mysteries, or solicit- 
ing a place in the Areopagus of Athens. His 
profuse magnificence insulted the general po- 
verty j the solemn ridicule of his triumphs im- 
pressed a deeper sense of the public disgrace. 153 
The repeated intelligence of invasions, defeats, 
and rebellions, he received with a careless smile ; 
and singling out, with affected contempt, some 
particular production of the lost province, he 
carelessly asked, whether Rome must be ruined, 
unless it was supplied with linen from Eg}^)^ 
and Arras cloth from Gaul ? There W'ere, how- 
ever, a few short moments in the life of Gal- 
lienus, when, exasperated by some recent injury, 
he suddenly appeared the intrepid soldier, and 
the cruel tjTantj till, satiated with blood, or 
fatigued by resistance, he insensibly sunk into 
the natural mildness and indolence of his cha- 
racter. 5 56 

TiieUiirty At a time when the reins of go- 
tyrarita. vcmmcnt were held with so loose a 
hand, it is not surprising that a crowd of 
usurpers should start up in evei'y province of 
the empire against the son of Valerian. It was 
probably some ingenious fancy, of comparing 
the thirty tyrants of Rome with the thirty 
tyrants of Athens, that induced the writers of 
the Augustan histoiy to select that celebrated 
number, which has been gradually received into 
a popular ap]3ellation.i57 But in every light 
tlie parallcd is idle and defective. What resem- 
blance can we discover between a council of 
thirty persons, the united oppressors of a single 
city, and aa uncertain list of independent rivals, 
who rose and fell in irregular succession through 
the extent of a vast empire ? Nor can the num- 
ber of thirty be completed, unless we include 

162 See his hfe in the Augustan History. 

153 There is still extant a very pretty Epithalaaniuna, composed by 
OaUienus for the nuptials of his nephews- 

Ite ait, O Juvenes, pariter sudate meduIHs 

umiiilms, inter vos ; non murmiira vestra columh® 

Brachia non Hedene, non vincant oscula Conch®, 

154 He was on the ywint of givinff Plotinus a ruined cih of Cam- 
pama to try the experiment of realising Plato’s llepublic. See the 
life of Plotinus, by Porphyiy, in Fabriclas’s Biblioth, <in»c. 1. iv. 

A medal which bt>ars the head of Gallienus has perplexed the 
antiquarians by its I^end and reverse ; the former Ga^Hena Augufiat 
i&a latter iMmte Pav. M. Spanheim supposes that the coin was struck 
by sorw of the enemieis of Gallienus, and was designed as a severe 

on that efffeminato prince. But as the itse tcony may fieem 
•unworthy of the gravity of the Roman mint, M. dc VaUememt has 
deduced ftom a passage of Trebelhus Pollio (Hist. Airinist- p. 198.) 
an ingenious and natural solution. Gatliena was ftitet cewsin to the 
emperor. By delivering Africa from the ustirper Celsus, she desert 
the title of Augusta. On a medal in the French kinj^s collection, we 


in the account the women and children who 
were honoured with the Imperial title. The 
reign of Gallienus, distracted as it was, produced 
only nineteen pretenders to the throne j Cyriades, 
Macrianus, Balista, Odenathus, and real num- 
Zenobia, in the cast; in Gaul, and her was no i.mre 

, ’ • ..1 nmeteeu. 

the ivestern provinces, Fostinimus, 

Lollianus, Victoriims and liis mother Victoria, 
Marius, and Tetricus. In Illyricuin and the 
confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regillianus, 
and Aureolus; in I^oiitus,^58 Saturninus; in 
Isauria, Trebellianus ; I’iso in Thessaly ; Valeiis 
in Achaia; iEmiliaims in Egypt; and Celsus 
in Africa. To illustrate the obscure monuments 
of the life and death of each individual, would 
prove a laborious task, alike barren of instruc- 
tion and of amusement. We may content our- 
selveai.with investigating some general characters, 
that most strongly mark the condition of the 
times, and the manners of the men, their pre- 
tensions, their motives, their fate, and the de- 
structive consequences of their usurpation- ^ 59 
It is sufficiently known, that the character and 
odious appellation of Tyrant was merit of tiie 
often employed by the ancients to 
express the illegal seizure of supreme power, 
without any refm-ence to the abuse of it. Se- 
veral of the pretenders, who raised the standard 
of rebellion against the emperor Gallienus, were 
shining models of virtue, g,nd almost all pos- 
sessed a considerable share of vigour and ability. 
Their merit had recommended them to the favour 
of Valerian, and gradually promoted them to 
the most important commands of the empire. 
The generals, who assumed the title of Augustus, 
w^ere either respected by their troops for their 
able conduct and severe discipline, or admired 
for valour and success in war, or beloved for 
frankness and generosity. The field of victory 
was often the scene of their election ; and even 
the armourer Marius, the most contemptible of 
all the candidates for the purple, was distin- 
guished however by intrepid courage, matchless 
strength, and blunt honesty. His mean and 
recent trade cast indeed an air of ridicule on his 
elevation; but his birth could not Thdr obscure 
be more obscure than w’-as that of 
the greater part of his rivals, who were born of 
peasants, and enlisted in the army as private 
soldiers. In times of confusion, every active 
genius finds the place assigned him by nature : 
in a general state of war, military merit is the 
road to glory and to greatness. Of the nineteen 
tyrants, Tetricus only was a senator ; Piso alone 
was a noble. The blood of Numa, through 
twenty-eight successive generations, ran in the 

read a similar inscripHon of Famiina Atfgusfa round the heatl of 
Marcus Aurelius, With repai’d to the Ubique Pax, it is easily explained 
by the vanity of Gallienus, who .seized, perhaps, the occasion of some 
momentary calm. .See Nouvelk-s de la lldnublique des Xettres, Jan- 
vier 1700, p. 21 -34- 

156 This singular character has, I believe, bet*n fairly transmitted 
to us. The reign of his immi’di.-itc successor was short and busy ; atul 
the historians who wrote before the elevation of the family of tlonstan- 
tine, could not have the most remote interest to misrepresent the cha- 
racter of Gallienus. 

157 Pollio expresses the most minute anxiety to complete the num- 
ber. 

158 Tire place of his reipi is somewhat doubtful ; but there tim 
a tyrant in Pontus, and we are acquainted with the seat of all the 
othm. 

159 Tilleraont, tom, iii- p. 1163, reckons them some'what differ- 
ently , 

IbO v9ee the speech of Marius, in the Augustan History, p. 197. 
The accidental identity of isames was the only circumstance that could 
tempt Pollio to imitate Sallust, 
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veins of Calphuniius Piso,^6i who, by female 
alliances, claimed a right of exhibiting, in his 
house, the images of Crassus and of the great 
Pompey. ^ 6'2 His ancestors had been repeatedly 
dignified with all the honours which the com- 
moii%vealth could bestow ; and of all the ancient 
families of Rome, the Calphurnian alone had 
survived the tyranny of the Caesars. The per- 
sonal qualities of Piso added new lustre to his 
race. The usurper Valens, by whose order he 
w'as killed, confessed, with deep remorse, that 
even an enemy ought to have respected the 
sanctity of Piso ; and although he died in arms 
against Gallienus, the senate, with the emperor’s 
generous permission, decreed the triumphal or- 
naments to the memory of so virtuous a rebel. 

The causes of The lieutenants of Valerian were 
thfir rebdiion. grateful to the father, whom they 
esteemed. They disdained to serve the luxurious 
indolence of his unworthy son. The throne of 
the Roman w’orld was unsupported by any prin- 
ciple of loyalty; and treason against such a 
prince might easily be considered as x:)atriotism 
to the state. Yet if we examine with candour 
the conduct of these usuiqjers, it will appear, 
that they were much oftener driven into rebellion 
by their fears, than urged to it by their ambition. 
They dreaded the cruel suspicions of Gallienus ; 
they equally dreaded the capricious violence of 
their troops. If the dangerous favour of the 
army had imprudently declared them deserving 
of the purple, they were marked for sure destruc- 
tion ; and even prudence would counsel them, 
to secure a short enjoyment of empire, and rather 
to try the fortune of war than to expect the hand 
of an executioner. When the clamour of the 
soldiers invested the reluctant victims with the 
ensigns of sovereign authority, they sometimes 
mourned in secret their approacliing fate. “ You 
“ have lost,” said Saturninus, on the day of Ins 
elevation, ** you have lost a useful commander, 

and you have made a very wretched em- 

peror.”^S4 

Their violent The apprehensions of Saturninus 

deaths. were justified by the repeated ex- 
perience of revolutions. Of the nineteen tyrants 
who started up under the reign of Gallienus, 
there w^as not one who enjoyed a life of peace, 
or a natural death. As soon as they were in- 
vested with the bloody purple, they inspired their 
adherents with the same fears and ambition wdiich 
had occasioned their own revolt. Encompassed 
with domestic conspiracy, military sedition, and 
civil w'ar, they trembled on the edge of preci- 
pices, in which, after a longer or shorter term of 
anxiety, they were inevitably lost. These x^re- 
carious monarchs received, however, such ho- 
nours, as the flattery of their respective armies 
and provinces could bestow ; but their claim, 
founded on rebellion, could never obtain the 
sanction of law or history. Italy, Rome, and 

1 6 1 Vos, 0 Pompilius sanguis ! is Horace’s address to the Pisos. See 

r Daaer’s and Sanadon’s notes. 

162 Tacit. AnnaU xvi. 48, Hist* i* 15. In the former of these pas* 
sages we may vc-nture to change paierm into inatmuz. In every ge* 
neration, from Augustus to Alexsinder Seveinns* one or more Pisos 
appear as consuls, A Piso was deemed worthy of die throne bv 
Augustus. { Tacit. Annal. i. 13.) A second headed a fonnidalde con- 
spu-ac¥ against iSero; and a third was adopted, and declared Caesar 
by Oaiha. 

163 Hist. August, p. 195, The senate, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
seems to have presumed on the arprobaUon of Gallienus. 

164 Hist. August, p, 196, 


the senate, constantly adliered to the cause of 
Gallienus, and he alone was considered as the 
sovereign of the empire. That prince conde- 
scended, indeed, to acknowledge the victorious 
arms of Odenathus, who deserved the honour- 
able distinction by the respectful conduct which 
he always maintained towards the son of Vale- 
rian. With the general applause of the Ro- 
mans, and the consent of Gallienus, the senate 
conferred the title of Augustus on the brave 
Palmyrenian; and seemed to intrust him with 
the government of the East, which he already 
possessed, in so independent a manner, that, like 
a private succession, he bequeathed it to his 
illustrious wfidow Zenobiari*^^ 

The rapid and perpetual tran- 
sitions from the cottage to the tiirone, quenc®”^ Aes« 
and from the throne to the grave, 
might have amused an indiflerent philosopher ; 
w^ere it possible for a jihilosox^her to remain in- 
different amidst the general calamities of human 
kind. The election of these precarious em- 
perors, their pow'er and their death, w^ere equally 
destructive to their subjects and adherents. The 
price of their fatal elevation W'as instantly dis- 
charged to the troops by an in^mense donative, 
drawm from the bowels of the exhausted people. 
How’ever virtuous was their character, however 
pure their intentions, they found themselves 
reduced to the hard necessity of supporting 
their usurpation by frequent acts of rapine and 
cruelty. When they fell, they involved annies 
and provinces in their ffdl. There is still ex- 
tant a most savage mandate from Gallienus to one 
of his ministers, after the supx^ression of Inge- 
nuus, w’ho had assumed the x^urple in Illyricum. 
“ It is not enough,” says that soft but inhuman 
prince, “ that you exterminate such as have 
“ appeared in arms ; the chance of battle might 
‘‘ have served me as effectually. The male sex 
of every age must be extirpated ; provided 
that, in the execution of the children and old 
men, you can contrive means to save our 
“ reputation. Let every one die w'ho has dropt 
“ an expression, who has entertained a thought 
‘‘ against me, against me^ the son of Valerian, the 
“ father and brother of so many princes. 

Remember that Ingenuus w'as made emperor : 
“ tear, kill, hew” in pieces. I w’rite to you 
witli my own hand, and would inspire you 
“ with my own feelings. ”*<57 Whilst the public 
forces of the state were dissipated in private 
quarrels, the defenceless provinces lay exposed 
to every invader. The bravest usurpers were 
coinpelled, by the perxdexity of their situation, 
to conclude ignominious treaties with the com- 
mon enemy, to purchase with oppressive tributes 
the neutmUty or services of the barbarians, and 
to introduce hostile and independent nations 
into the heart of the Roman monarchy. ^68 

Such were the barbarians, and such the 

165 The assodatSon of the brave Palmyrenian was the most popular 
act of the whole reign of Gallienus. Hist. Atigust. p. 180. 

16ti Gallienus had given the titles of Csesar and Augustus to his 
son SaliMttinus, slain at Cologne by the usurper Posthumus- A soeond 
son ^Gallienus succeeded to the name and rani of his elder brother. 
Valerian, the brother of GallienUiS, was also a.isociatecl to the empire : 
sevard dhar brothers, sistera, tvephews, and nieces of the emperor, 
formed a very numerous royal family. See Tillemont, tom. uu &na 
M. da Brequigny in the Mdmoires de I'Acaddmie, tom. xxxii. p* 262. 

167 Hist. August, p 1S8 „ . - . ^ . • o . 

168 Regillianos bad some bands of Roxolnni m his service. Post- 
htumis a body of Franks. It vras perhaps in tlie characterof auxiliaries 

Um} latter introduced then!s>-ive.s ipto .Suaiu. > 
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tyrants, who, under the reigns of Valerian and 
Gallienus, dismembered the provinces, and re- 
duced the empire to tlie lowest pitch of disgrace 
and ruin, from -whence it seemed impossible 
that it should ever emerge. As far as the 
barrenness of materials would permit, we have 
attempted to trace, with order and perspicuity, 
the general events of that calamitous xjeriod. 
There still remain some particular facts; I. 
The disorders of Sicily ; 11. The tumults of 
Alexandria; and, HI. The rebellion of the 
Isaurians, which may serve to reflect a strong 
light on the horrid picture. 

Diwrdera I. Whenever numerous troops of 

of Sicily. banditti, multiplied by success and 

impunity, publicly defy^, instead of eluding the 
justice of their country, we may safely infer, 
vhat the excessive weakness of the government 
is felt and abused by the lowest ranks of the 
community. The situation of Sicily jireserved 
it from the barbarians ; nor could the disarmed 
province have supported an usurper. The suf- 
ferings of that once flourishing and still fertile 
island, were inflicted by baser hands, A li- 
centious crow'd of slaves and peasants reigned 
for a w'hile over the plundered country, and 
renewed the memory of the servile wars of more 
ancient times. iGJ Devastations, of which the 
husbandman was either the victim or the ac- 
complice, must have ruined the agriculture of 
Sicily; and as the principal estates were the 
property of the opulent senators of Rome, who 
often enclosed within a farm the territory of an 
old republic, it is not improbable, that this 
private injury might affect tlie capital more 
deeply than all the conquests of the Goths or 
the I^ersians. 

Tamnitsof II. The foundation of Alexandria 

Aiesaodria. ^ noble design, at once con- 
ceived and executed by the son of Philip. The 
beautiful and regular form of that great city, 
second only to Rome itself, comprehended a 
circumference of fifteen miles ; 170 it was peopled 
by three hundred thousand free inhabitants, 
besides at least an equal number of slaves. ^71 
The lucrative trade of Arabia and India flowed 
through the port of Alexandria to the capital 
and provinces of the empire. Idleness was un- 
known. Some w'ere employed in blowing of 
glass, others in weaving of linen, others again 
manufacturing the papyrus. Either sex, and 
every age, was engaged in the pursuits of in- 
dustry, nor did even the bliitd or the lame want 
occupations suited to their condition. 172 
the^ people of Alexandria, a various mixture of 
nations, united the vanity and inconstancy of 
the Greeks with the superstition and obstinacy 
of the Egyptians, The most trifling occasion, 
a transient scarcity of flesh or lentils, the neglect 
of an accustomed salutation, a mistake of pre- 
cedency in the public batlis, or even a religious 
dispute, 173 were at any time sufficient to kindle 

iZ? Natur. \r. 10. 

HI SicuU 1. xvii. p. 530. Edit. WesseUnfi. 

p. twious latter of Hadrian, in ti»e Augustan Histoty, 

Sfol sacHI^bus murder of a divine cat. See Diodor. 


a sedition among that vast multitude, whose 
resentments were furious and implacable. 174 
After the captivity of Valerian and tiie inso- 
lence of his son had relaxed the authority of the 
laws, the Alexandrians abandoned themselves to 
the ungoveriicd rage of their passions, and their 
unhappy country was the theatre of a civil war, 
ivhicli continued (with a few sliort and sus- 
picious truces) above twelve years. 173 
tercourse was cut off between the several quarters 
of the afflicted city, every street was polluted 
with blood, every building of strength converted 
into a citadel; nor did the tumults subside, till 
a considerable part of Alexandria was irre- 
trievably ruined. The spacious and magnificent 
district of Brucliion, with its palaces and mu- 
saium, the residence of the kings and phi- 
losophers of Egyjjt, is described, above a cen- 
tury afterwards, as already reduced to its present 
state of di’eary solitude. i76 
III. The obscure rebellion of Tre- Rebellion of 
bellianus, who assumed the purple *""* isaurians. 
in Isauria, a petty province of Asia Minor, was 
I attended with strange and memorable conse- 
quences. The pageant of royalty was soon 
destroyed by an officer of Gallienus ; but his 
followers, despairing of mercy, resolved to shake 
off their allegiance, not only to the emperor, but 
to the einj^ire, and suddenly returned to the 
savage manners, from which they had never per- 
fectly been reclaimed. Their craggy rocks, a 
branch of the wide extended Taurus, protected 
their inaccessible retreat. The tillage of some 
fertile valliesi77 supplied tliem with necessaries, 
and a habit of rapine with the luxuries of life. 
In the heart of the Roman monarchy, the 
Isaurians long continued a nation of wild bar- 
barians. Succeeding princes, unable to reduce 
them, to obedience, either by aims or policy, 
were compelled to acknowledge their weakness, 
by suiTounding the hostile and independent spot, 
with a strong chain of fortifications, 178 which 
often proved insufficient to restrain the in- 
cursions of these domestic foes. The Isaurians, 
gradually extending tlieir territory to the sea- 
coast, subdued the western and mountainous 
part of Cilicia, formerly the nest of those daring 
pirates, agiiinst wdiom the republic had once 
been obliged to exert its utmost force, under 
the conduct of the great Pompey. 179 

Our habits of thinking so fondly Famine and 
connect the order of the universe 
vvith the fate of man, that this gloomy period of 
history has been decorated with inundations, 
earthquakes, uncommon meteors, preternatural 
darkness, and a crowd of prodigies fictitious or 
exaggerated, iso But a long and general famine 
was a calamity of a more serious kind. It was 
the inevitable consequence of rajiine and oji- 
pression, which extirpated the produce of the 
present, and the hope of future harvests. Famine 
is almost always followed by epidemical diseases, 

ap'itl Euseb. IHst, Ecclcs. Tii. p, fjl. Ammiau. 

atl Euseb. Chron, p. 258. Three disser 
1 yf ® i'Acaddmie, coni. is. 

17S Hist. August, p. 197. 

Is3a^““ Cellarius, Geogr. Antiq. to, a. a. p. 137. upon the limits ol 
ISO iliat. August, p, 177, 
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the effect of scanty and unwholesome food. 
Other causes must, liowever, Imve contiibuted to 
the furious plague, which, from the year two 
hundred and fifty to the year two hundred and 
sisty-hve, raged without iiitemiption in every 
province, every city, and almost every family, 
of the Roman empire. Buring some time 
five thousand persons died daily ill Rome; and 
many towns, that had escaped the hands of the 
barbarians, were entirely depopulated. 1 8 1 
Diminution of the We have the knowledge of a very 
human species, curious circumstance, of some use 
perhaps in the melancholy calculation of human 
calamities. An exact register ivas kept at 
Alexandria of all the citizens entitled to receive 
the distribution of corn. It was found, that the 
ancient number of those comprised between the 
ages of forty and seventy, had been equal to the 
whole sum of claimants, from fourteen to four- 
score years of age, who remained alive after the 
reign of Gallienus. ^82 Applying this authentic 
fact to the most correct tables of mortality, it 
evidently proves, that above half the people of 
Alexandria had perished ; and could we venture 
to extend the analogy to the other provinces, 
we might suspect, that w’ar, pestilence, and 
famine, had consumed, in a few years, the 
moiety of the human species. ^83 


CHAP. XL 

Meign ^ Claudius, — Defeat of the Goths, — 
Victories, Triumph, and Death of Aurelian, 
TlKDEa the deplorable reigns of Valerian and 
Gallienus, the empire was oppressed and almost 
destroyed by the soldiers, the tyrants, and the 
barbarians. It w'as saved by a series of great 
princes, w'ho derived their obscure origin from 
the martial provinces of Illyricum. Within a 
period of about thirty years, Claudius, Aurelian, 
Probus, Diocletian and his colleagues, triumphed 
over the foreign and domestic enemies of the 
state, re-establishod, with the military discipline, 
the strength of the frontiers, and deserved the 
glorious title of Restorers of the Roman world. 
Aureoius invades The removal of an effeminate 
made way for a succession of 
Miiao. heroes. The indignation of the 

people imputed all their calamities to Gallienus, 
and the far greater part were, indeed, tlie con- 
sequence of his dissolute manners and careless 
administration. He w'as even destitute of a 
sense of honour, wdiich so frequently supplies 
the absence of public virtue : and as long as he 
%vas permitted to enjoy the possession of Italy, 
a victory of the barbarians, the loss of a province, 
or the rebellion of a general, seldom disturbed 
the tranquil course of bis pleasures. At length, a 
A D 2GS <^^r^8iderable army, stationed on the 
Upper Danube, invested with the 
Imperial purple their leader Aureolus; who 

ISl Hist. Augitst- p. 177- Zosimus, 1. i. p. 24. Ztonarap, I. jc3i. 
p, ti23. Euseb. Chronicon. Victor iu Epitora. Victor in Osesar. 
Eutropus, ix. 6. Orosius, vii, 21 . 

182 Euseb. Hist, Eccles. vii. 21. Tbe fact is taken from the Let- 
ters of Dionysius, who, in the time of those troubles, was bishop of 
Alexandria. 

lbs In a great number of parislies 11,000 persons were found between 


disdaining a confined and barren reign over the 
mountains of Rhmtia, passed the Alps, occupied 
Milan, threatened Rome, and challenged Gal- 
lienus to dispute in the held the sovereignty of 
Italy. The emperor, provoked by the insult, and 
alarmed by the instant danger, suddenly exerted 
that latent vigour which sometimes broke 
through the indolence of his temper. Forcing 
himself from the luxury of the palace, he ap- 
peared in arms at the head of his legions, and 
advanced beyond the Po to encounter his com- 
petitor, The corrupted name of Pontirolo t 
still preserves the memory of a bridge over the 
Adda, W'hich, during the action, must have 
proved an object of the utmost importance to 
both armies. The Rhastian usurper, after re- 
ceiving a total defeat and a dangerous wound, 
retired into Milan. The siege of that great 
city was immediately formed ; the W'alis were 
battered wnth every engine in use among the 
ancients; and Aureolus, doubtful of his internal 
strength, and hopeless of foreign succours, already 
anticipated the fatal consequences of unsuccess- 
ful rebellion. 

His last resource was an attempt to seduce 
the loyalty of the besiegers. He scattered libels 
through their camp, inviting the troops to desert 
an unworthy master, who sacrificed the public 
happiness to his luxury, and the Kves of his 
most valuable subjects to the slightest suspicions. 
The arts of Aureolus diffused fears and dis- 
content among the principal officers of his rival. 
A conspiracy was formed by Heraclianus the 
praetorian prsefect, by Mercian, a general of 
rank and reputation, and by Cecrops, who 
commanded a numerous body of Dalmatian 
guards. The death of Gallienus was resolved ; 
and notwithstanding their desire of first termin- 
ating the siege of Milan, the extreme danger 
which accompanied every moment’s delay- 
obliged them to liasten the execution of their 
daring purpose. At a late hour of the night, 
but vvhile the emperor still protracted the plea- 
sures of the table, an alaim was suddenly given, 
that Aureolus, at the head of all his forces, had 
made a desperate sally from the tow-n ; Gallienus, 
who was never deficient in personal bravery, 
started from his silken couch, and without 
allowing himself time either to put on his 
armour, or to assemble liis guards, he mounted 
on horseback, and rode full speed towards the 
supposed place of the attack. Encompassed by 
his declared or concealed enemies, he soon, 
amidst the nocturnal tumult, received a mortal 
dart from an uncertain hand. Before he expired, 
a patriotic sentiment rising in the a.d.sgs. 
mind of Gallienus, induced him to 
name a deserving successor, and it 
was his last request, that the Imperial ornaments 
should be delivered to Claudius, who then com- 
manded a detached army in the neighbourhood of 
Pavia. The report at lea«t was diligently propa- 
gated, and the order cheerfully obeyed by the con- 

fooytetSB a«d eighty : 5365 betweea forty and seventy. See Buffon, 
Hlstoire NaituTBlle, tom. it p. 590. 

1 Ptww Awreofti, thirteen miles from Ba'Ramo, and thirty-two from 
Milan. Scf Cluver. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 215. Near this place, in 
the year J7O0. the obstinate battle of Cassano was fought between the 
Fr^cH end Atistdatts. Tlie excellent relation of the ChevaHer rlo 
Folard* who was present, ^ves a very distinct idea of the ground. 
See Poljbe de Folard, tom. iii. p. 223 — 21S. 
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spiratorsywhohaci already agreed to place Claudius 
on the throne. On the first news of the etnperor’s 
death, the troops expressed some suspicion and 
resentment, till the one was removed, and the 
other assuaged, by a donative of twenty pieces 
of gold to each soldier. They then ratified the 
election, and acknowledged the merit of their 
new sovereign.^i 

Chai«Kr and The ohscurity which covered the 
thTIm'' rw origin of Claudius, though it was 
ciaudiu^ afterwards embellished by some flat- 
tering fictions, 3 sufficiently betrays^ the mean- 
ness of his birth. We can only discover that 
he was a native of one of the provinces bordering 
on the Danube ; that his youth was spent in 
arms, and that his modest valour^ attracted 
the favour and confidence of Decius. ^ The 
senate and people already considered him as 
an excellent officer, equal to the most im- 
portant trusts ; and censured the inattention of 
Valerian, who suffered him to remain in the 
subordinate station of a tribune. But it was 
not long before that emperor distinguished the 
merit of Claudius, by declaring him general 
and chief of the Illyrian frontier, with the com- 
mand of all the troops in Thrace, M^sia, Dacia, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia, the appointments of 
the prefect of Egypt, the establishment of the 
pro-consul of Africa, and the sure prospect of 
the consulship. By his victories over the Goths, 
he deserved from the senate the honour of a 
statue, and excited the jealous apprehensions 
of Gallienus. It was impossible that a soldier 
could esteem so dissolute a sovereign, nor is it 
easy to conceal a just contempt. Some un- 
guarded expressions which dropt from Claudius, 
were officially transmitted to the royal ear. The 
emperor’s answer to an officer of confidence, 
describes in very lively colours his own cha- 
racter and that of the times. “ There is not 
any thing capable of giving me more serious 
« concern, than the intelligence contained in 
“ your last despatch ; ^ that some malicious 
suggestions have indisposed towards us the 
mind of our friend and parent Claudius. As 
you regard your allegiance, use every means 
to appease his resentment, but conduct your 
negotiation with secrecy ; let it not reach 
« the knowledge of the Dacian troops ; they 
are already provoked, and it might inflame 
«Hheir fury. I myself have sent him some 
presents : be it your care that he accept them 
with pleasure. Above all, letdiim not suspect 
« that I am made acquainted with .his impru- 
dence. The fear of my anger might urge him 
to desperate counsels. ”5 Xhe presents which 
accompanied this humble epistle, in which the 
monarch solicited a reconciliation with his 
discontented subject, consisted of a consider- 
able sum of money, a splendid wardrobe, and 

2 On the death of Gallienus, see TrehelUus Pollio in HistAugu.st. 
p, 18 J. SikKimus, 1. i. p. 37. Zonaras,!. xii. p. SM. Eutrop. ix. 11. 
Aurelius Vlcror in Bpltora. • Victor in Cmsar. I have compared and 
blended them all, bat have chiefly followed Aurelius Victor, who 
seems to have had the best memoirs. 

3 Some supposed him, oddly enough, to he a bastard of the younger 
(ioedian. Others took advantage of tixe province of DaTdania,to deduce 
his or^n from Daxdanus, and the ancient kings of Troy. 

d Matoriat a periodical and official despatch which the emperors 
iKcelvedfroiathe/htJHejtfaw, or agents dispersed through the pro- 
vincss. Of these w ? may spe^ hereafter. 


a valuable service of silver and gold plate. 
By such arts Gallienus softened the indig- 
nation and dispelled the fears of his Illyrian 
general ; and, during the remainder of that reign, 
the formitlable sword of Claudius was always 
drawn in the cause of a master whom he de- 
spised. At last, indeed, he received from the 
conspirators the bloody purple of Gallienus: 
but he had been absent from their camp and 
counsels; and however he might applaud the 
deed, we may candidly presume that he was in- 
nocent of the knowledge of it.^^ Wlien Claudius 
ascended the throne he was about fifty-four 
years of age, 

Tiie siege of Milan was still conti- of 

nued, and Aureolus soon discovered Aureoius. 
that the success of his artifices had only raised up 
a more determined adversary. He attempted to 
negotiate with Claudius a treaty of alliance and 
partition. “ Tell him,” replied the intrepid em- 
peror, “ that such proposals should have been 

made to Gallienus; he, perhaps, might have list- 

ened to them with patience, and accepted a coi- 
“ league as despicable as himself.” 7 Tins stern 
refusal, and a last unsuccessful effort, obliged Au- 
reolus to yield the city and himself to the discre- 
tion of the conqueror. The judgment of the army 
pronounced him worthy of death, and Claudius, 
after a feeble resistance, consented to the ex- 
ecution of the sentence. Nor was the zeal of 
the senate less ardent in the cause of their new 
sovereign. They ratified, perhaps with a sincere 
transport of zeal, the election of Claudius ; and 
as his predecessor had shown himself the personal 
enemy of their order, they exercised, under the 
name of justice, a severe revenge against his 
friends and family. The senate was permitted 
to discharge the ungrateful office of punishment, 
and the emperor reserved for himself the plea- 
sure and merit of obtaining by his intercession a 
general act of indemnity .8 

Such ostentatious clemency dis- dej^^cy 
covers less of the real character of 
Claudius, than a trifling circum- 
stance in which he seems to have consulted only 
the dictates of his heart. The frequent rebellions 
of the provinces had involved almost every person 
in the guilt of treason, almost every estate in the 
case of confiscation ; and Gallienus often displayed 
his liberality by distributing among his officers 
the property of his subjects. On the accession 
of Claudius, an old woman threw herself at Hs 
feet, and complained that a general of the late 
emperor had obtained ^n arbitrary grant of her 
patrimony. This general was Claudius himself, 
who had not entirely escaped the contagion of the 
times. The emperor blushed at the reproach, but 
deserved the confidence which she had reposed in 
his equity. The confession of his fault was accom- 
panied with immediate and ample restitution. ^ 

5 Hist. August, p. 208. GaUienus describes the plate, vertments, 
&c. like a mah who loved anti undeistootl those splendid iritles. 

6 Julian (Orat. i. p. 6.) affirms that Claudius acquired the empire 
in a Just and even holy manner. But we may distrust the partiiility 
of a kinsman. 

7 Hist. August, p. 203. There are some triflinj? differences con- 
ceming the circumstances of the last defeat and death of Aureolus. 

8 Aurelius Victor in Gallien. The people loudly praied for 

the damnation of Gallienus. The senate decreed that 'iris relations 
and, servants should be thrown down headlong from the Gei.ionian 
stairs. An obnoxious officer of the revenue had nis eves torn out wliilst 
under ejcamination, 9 Zonaras, I. xii. p. 137. 
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Heundertakes arduOUS task which ClaU- 

tiK‘ reformation dius had undertaken, of restoring 
of the army. the empire to its ancient splendour, 
it was first necessary to revive among his troops 
a sense of order and obedience. With the author- 
ity of a veteran commander, he represented to 
them, that the relaxation of discipline had intro- 
duced a long train of disorders, the elFecfs of 
which were at length experienced by the soldiers 
themselves ; that a people ruined by oppression, 
and indolent from despair, could no longer sup- 
ply a numerous army ivith the means of luxury, 
or even of subsistence ; that the danger of each 
individual had increased with the despotism of 
the military order, since princes who tremble on 
the throne will guard their safety by the instant 
sacrifice of every obnoxious subject. The em- 
peror expatiated on the mischiefs of a lawless 
caprice wMeh the soldiers could only gratify at 
the expense of their onm blood; as their se- 
ditious elections had so frequently been followed 
by civil wars, "which consumed the flow’^er of the 
legions either in the field of battle or in the cruel 
abuse of victory. He painted in the most lively 
colours the exhausted state of the treasury, the 
desolation of the provinces, the disgrace of the 
Roman name, and the insolent triumph of rapa- 
cious barbarians. It was against those barbarians, 
he declared, that he intended to point the first 
efi’ort of their arms. Tetriciis might reign for a 
while over the West, and even Zenobia might 
preseiwe the dominion of the East, These usur- 
pers were his personal adversaries; nor could he 
think of indulging any private resentment till he 
had saved an empire, whose impending ruin 
w'ould, unless it was timely prevented, crush 
both the araiy and the people. 

A.D.SfiS.The The various nations of Geniiany 
Goths invade and Saiiuatia, who fought under the 
t eemiiue. Standard, had already col- 

lected an armament more formidable than any 
w'hich had yet issued from the Euxine. On the 
banks of the Niester, one of the great rivers that 
discharge themselves into that sea, they con- 
structed a fleet of two thousand, or even of six 
thousand vessels ; ^ ^ numbers which, however 
incredible they may seem, would have been 
insufficient to transport their pretended army of 
three hundred and tw^enty thousand barbarians. 
Whatever might be the real strength of the Goths, 
the vigour and success of the expedition were not 
adequate to the greatness of the preparations. 
In their passage through the Bosphorus, the un- 
skilful pilots were overpowered by the violence 
of the cun*ent ; and while the multitude of their 
ships were crowded in a narrow channel, many 
were dashed against each other; or against the 
shore. The barbarians made several descents on 
the coasts both of Europe and Asia; but the 
open country was already plundered, and they 
were repulsed with shame and loss from the forti- 
fied cities whicli they assaulted. A spirit of discou- 
ragement and division arose in the fleet, and some 
of their chiefs sailed away towards the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus ; but the main body, pursuing 

10 Zonaras on this occasion metitions Posthunms ; hut the registers 
of the seivate (Hist. August- p. 203.) prove that Tetxieus u-as already 
emperor of the western provinces. 

11 TheAugustan Ili'-t. mentions the smaller, Zonaras the larger-, num- 
ber j the lively fancy of MonteMjuieu induced him to prelhr tJio iylter. 


a more steady course^ anchored at length near 
the foot of Mount Athos, and assaulted the city 
of Thessalonica, the wealthy capital of all the 
Macedonian provinces. Their attacks, in -which 
they displayed a fierce hut aitless bravery, were 
soon interrupted by the rapid approach of Clau- 
dius, hastening to a scene of action that deserved 
the presence of a warlike prince at tbe head of 
the remaining powers of the empire. Impatient 
for battle, the Goths immediately broke up their 
camp, relinquished the siege of Thessalonica, 
left their navy at the foot of Mount Athos, tra- 
versed the hills of Macedonia, and pressed for- 
wards to engage the last defence of Italy. 

We still possess an original letter 
addressed by Claudius to the senate firmness of 
and people on this memorable occa- 
sion. “ Conscript fathers,” says the emperor, 
“ know that three hunch-ed and twenty thousand 
Goths have invaded the Roman tendtory. If 
I vanquish them, your gratitude will reward 
“ my services. Should I fall, remember that I 
“ am the successor of Galiienus. The whole 
“ republic is fatigued and exhausted. We shall 
fight after Valerian, after Ingen uus, RegilHa- 
nus, Lollianus, Posthumus, Celsus, and a 
“ thousand others, wliom a just contempt for 
Galiienus provoked into rebellion. We are 
in want of darts, of spears, and of shields. 

“ The strength of the empire, Gaul, and Spfiin, 

“ are usurped by Tetricus, and ve blush to ac- 
knowledge that the archers of the East sei-ve 
“ under the banners of Zenobia. Whatever we 
“shall perform, will be sufficiently great.” 
The melancholy fiminess of this epistle an- 
nounces a hero careless of his fate, conscious of 
his danger, but still deri^dng a well-grounded 
hope from the resources of his own mind. 

The event surpassed his own ex- his victory over 
pectations and those of the world. the Goths. 
By the most signal victories he delivered the 
empire from this host of barbarians, and was 
distinguished by posterity under the glorious 
appellation of the Gothic Claudius. The im- 
perfect historians of an irregular war^S do not 
enable us to describe the order and circumstances 
of his exploits; but, if we could be indulged in 
the allusion, we might distribute into three acts 
tliis memorable tragedy. I. The decisive battle 
was fought near Naissus, a city of Dardania. 
The legions at first gave way, oppressed by num- 
bers, and dismayed by misfortunes. Their ruin 
was inevitable, had not the abilities of their em- 
peror prepared a seasonable relief. A large de- 
tachment rising out of the secret and difficult 
passes of the mountains, which, by Ids order, 
they had occupied, suddenly assailed the rear ojP 
the victorious Goths. The favourable instant 
was improved by the activity of Claudius. He 
revived the courage of his troops, restored their 
ranks, and pressed the barbarians on every side. 
Fifty thousand men are reported to have been 
slain in the battle of Naissus. Several large - 
bodies of barbarians, covering their retreat witli 
a moveable fortification of wagons, retired, or 

12 Trebell. PoIHo in Hist. August, p. 204. 

13 Hist. August, in Claud, Aureliaat. et Pirojb. Zosimus, 1. i. 


p. 38—42. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 6.^8. Aurel. Victor in Kpitoui, 
■ 'Junior -in Caesar. Hutxop . : ix. 1,1 i ' ■ ■ Euseb, to' Ctoon.,,,: ' ■ ' " " 



rather escaped, from the field of slaughter. 
II. We may presrime that some insurmountable 
difficulty, the fatigue, perhaps, or the disobedi- 
ence of the conquerors, prevented Claudius from 
completing in one day the destimction of the 
Goths. The war was diffused over the provinces 
of MsDsia, Thrace, and Macedonia, and its oper- 
ations drawn out into a variety of marches, sur- 
prises, and tumult uary engagements, as w'eli by 
sea as by land. When the Homans suffered any 
loss, it W'as commonly occasioned by their own 
cowardice or rashness ; but the superior talents 
of the emperor, his perfect knowledge of the 
country, and his judicious choice of measm-es as 
well as officers, assured, on most occasions, the 
success of his anns. The immense booty, the 
fruit of so many victories, consisted for the greater 
part of cattle and slaves. A select body of the 
Gothic youth was received among the Imperial 
troops j the remainder was sold into servitude ; 
and so considerable was the number of female 
captives, that every soldier obtained to bis share 
two or three w'omen. A circumstance from 
which W'e may conclude, that the invaders enter- 
tained some designs of settlement as well as of 
plunder ; since even in a naval expedition they 
were accompanied by their families. III. The 
loss of their fleet, which was either taken or sunk, 
had intercepted the retreat of the Goths. A vast 
circle of lioman posts, distributed with skill, 
supported with firmness, and gradually closing 
towards a common centre, forced the bai-barian-s 
into the most inaccessible parts of Mount 
Haemus, wffierc they found a safe refuge, but a 
very scanty subsistence. Dining the course of 
a rigorous winter, in which they were besieged 
by the emperor’s troops, famine and pestilence, 
desertion and the sword, continually ffiminished 

A D 270 imprisoned multitude. On the 

return of spring, nothing appeared in 
arms except a hardy and desperhte band, the 
remnant of that mighty host which had embark- 
ed at the mouth of the Niester. 

March Death pestileuce wiiich swept aw'ay 

of the emperor, such numbers of the barbarians at 
SmLTiwiian length proved fatal to their conquer- 
for his successor, After a short but glorious reign 

of two years, Claudius expired at Sinniiini,amidst 
the tears and acclamations of his subjects. In his 
last illness, he convened the principal officers of 
tlie state and army, and in their presence recom- 
mended Aurelian, one of his generals, as the 
most deserving of the throne, and the best quali- 
fied to execute the great dosigTi which he himself 
had been permitted only to undertake. The 
virtues of Claudius, his valour, affability,!^ jus- 
tice, and temperance, his love of fame and of his 
country, place him in that short list of emperors 
who added lustre to the Homan purple. Those 
virtues, however, were celebrated with peculiar 
zeal and complacency by the courtly writers of 
the age of Constantine, who was the great grand- 

14 AcccHdingto Zonaras (1. xij- p. r3S.),Cl.iudlas, before hifi dcsith, 
invested him witb the purple ; but this singular fa£t is rather con« 
mdlcted than confirmed by other writers. 

15 See the life dt Claudius by PoUio, and the orations of Mamer- 
Unusjr Dumenius, and Julian. See likewise the Cussars of Julian, 
p. 313. In Julian it was not adulation, but superstition and vanity. 

16 ZoidmtJs, I. i. p. 42. Poliio iHist. August, t». 207.) allows him 
virtue, and says, that, like Pertinax, he was killed by the licentious 
soldiers. According to Dexiiipus, he died of a disease. 


son of -Crispus, the elder brother of Claudius. 
The voice of flattery was soon taught to repeat, 
that the gods, who so hastily had snatched 
Claudius from the earth, rewarded his merit and 
piety by the perpetual establishment of the em- 
pire in his family.!^ 

Notwithstanding these oracles, the ^ 

greatness of the Flavian family (a and fan Jf^’ 
name which it had pleased them to tiumtihus. 
assume) was deferred above twenty years, and 
the elevation of Claudius occasioned the imme- 
diate ruin of his brother Quintilius, who pos- 
sessed not sufficient moderation or courage to 
descend into the private station to wliich the 
patriotism of the late emperor had condemned 
him. Without delay or reflection, he assumed 
the purple at Aquileia, wffiere he commanded a 
considerable force ; and though his reign lasted 
only seventeen days, he had time to obtain the 
sanction of the senate, and to experience a mu- 
tiny of the troops. As soon as he 'was informed 
that the great army of the Danube had invested 
the well-known valour of Aurelian with Impe- 
rial power, he sunk under the fame and merit of 
his rival ; and ordering his veins to be opened, 
prudently withdrew himself from the 
unequal contost.!^ 

The general design of this work origin anti 
will not pennit us minutely to relate 
the actions of every emperor after he 
ascended the throne, much less to deduce the vari- 
ous fortunes of his private life. We sliall only ob- 
serve, that the father of Aurelian was a peasant of 
the territory of Sirmium, who occupied a small 
farm the property of Aurelius, a rich senator. II is 
warlike son enlisted in the troops as a common 
soldier, successively rose to the rank of a centu- 
rion, a tribune, the prsefect of a legion, the in- 
spector of the camp, the general, or, as it was 
then called, the duke, of a frontier; and at length, 
during the Gothic war, exercised the important 
office of commander in chief of tlie cavalry. 
In every station he distinguished himself by 
■matchless valour, !7 rigid discipline, and success- 
ful conduct. He was inve.sted with the consul- 
ship by the emperor Valerian, who styles him, in 
the pompous language of that age, the deliverer 
of Illyricum, the restorer of Gaul, and the rival 
of the Scipios. At the recommendation of Va- 
lerian, a senator of the highest rank and merit, 
Ulpius Crinitus, whose blood was derived from 
the same source as that of Trajan, adopted the 
Punnonian peasant, gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and relieved with his ample fortune 
the honourable poverty which Aurelian had pre- 
served inviolate. !S 

The reign of Aurelian lasted only Aurdiati's sue 
four years and about nine months ; 
hut every instant of that short period was filled 
by some memorable achievement. lie put an 
end to the Gothic war, chastised the Germans 
who invaded Italy, recovered Gaul, Spain, and 

17 Theoclius {as miotecl in fhe Augiistan iTistnry, p, 211.) affirms, 

tliat in one day be kilb'd with bis own hand forty eight Samatians, 
and. in several subsemient engagements nii\e hundred and fifty. This 
heroic valour was aamired by the soldiers, and ceiobvated in their 
rude stones, the burdw) of which was millr, milk oeddit. 

18 Acholiusfap. Hist. August, p. 213.) describes the ceremony of 
the adoption, as it was ^torformed at Jiyzainium, iu the presence of 
the eini>eror and his great oificcrs. 
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Britain out of the hands of Tetricus, and destroy- 
ed the proud monarchy which Zenobia had 
erected in the East, on the ruins of the afflicted 
empire. 

His attention of _Au- 

cipline. reliau, even to the minutest articles 
of discipline, which bestowed such uninterrupted 
success on his anus. His military regulations 
are contained in a very concise epistle to one of 
his inferior officers, who is commanded to enforce 
them, as he wishes to become a tribune, or as he 
is desirous to live. Gaming, drinking, and the 
arts of divination, were severely prohibited. Au- 
relian expectedtliat his soldiers should be modest, 
frugal, and laborious ; that their jirmoiir should 
be constantly kept bright, their weapons sharp, 
their clothing and horses ready for immediate 
service ; that they should live in their quarters 
with chastity and sobriety, without damaging 
the corn-0elds, without stealing even a sheep, a 
fowl, or a bunch of grapes, without exacting 
from their landlords, either salt, or oil, or wood. 
“ The public allowance,^’ continues the emperor, 
is sufficient for their support ; their wealth 
“ should be collected from the spoil of the 
enemy, not from the tears of the provincials.” 

A single instance will serve to display the rigour, 
and even cruelty, of Aurelian, One of the 
soldiers had seduced the wife of his host. The 
guilty wretch was fastened to two trees forcibly 
drawn towards each other, and his limbs were 
torn asunder by their sudden separation. A few 
such examples impressed a salutary constern- 
ation. The punishments of Aurelian were 
terrible ; but he had seldom occasion to punish 
more than once tlie same offence. His own 
conduct gave a sanction to his laws, and the 
seditious legions dreaded a chief who had learned 
to obey, and who was worthy to command. 

The death of Claudius had revived 
the fainting spirit of the Goths. The 
the Goths, troops which guarded the passes of 

]\Iount Haimus, and the banks of the Danube, 
had been drawn away by the apprehension of a 
civil war ; and it seems probable that the re- 
maining body of the Gothic and Vandalic tribes 
embraced the favourable opportunity, abandoned 
their settlements of the Ukraine, traversed the 
rivers, and swelled with new multitudes the 
destroying hosts of their countrymen. Their 
united numbers were at length encountered by 
Aurelian, and the bloody and doubtful conflict 
ended only with the approach of night. -O Ex- 
hausted by so many calamities, which they had 
mutually endured and inflicted during a twenty 
years’ war, the Goths and the Romans consented 
to a lasting and beneficial treaty. It was 
earnestly solicited by the barbarians, and cheer- 
fully ratified by the legions, to whose suffrage 
the prudence of Aurelian referred the decision 
of that important question. The Gothic nation 
engaged to supply the armies of Rome with a 

in Hist. Aufirast. p. 211. This laconic epistle is truly the work of 
a soiaSer ; it aiwunds with nailitary phrases and wonls, some of which 
cannot be nnderstiaod without dilfiaiity. Ferramenia mutiaia is well 
ijaqilained Iry Saiinasius. The farmer of the words nreans all weapons 
of offence, and is contrasted with Arma^ defensive armour. The 
latter signifies keen and well shaitffined. 

20 Zosim.l.i.p.45. 

21 Dexippus tap, Excerpta Legat. p. 12.) relates the whole trans- 
action, under the name of Vandals. Aurelian married one of die 


body of two diousand auxiliaries, consisting on- 
tireiy of cavalry, and stipulated in return arx 
undisturbed retreat, with a regular market as 
far as the Danube, provided by the emperor’s 
cai'e, but at their own expense. The treaty was 
observed with such religious fidelity, that wlien 
a party of five hundred men straggled from the 
camp in quest of plunder, the king or general of 
the barbarians commanded that the guilty leader 
should be apprehended and shot to death with 
darts, as a victim devoted to the sanctity of their 
engagements. It is, however, not unlikely, that 
the precaution of Aurelian, who had exacted as 
hostages the sons and daughters of the Gothic 
chiefs, contidbuted something to this pacific 
temper. The youths he trained in the exercise 
of arms, and near his own person ; to the damsels 
he gave a liberal and Roman education, and by 
bestowing them in marriage on some of his 
principal officers, gi'adually introduced between 
the two nations the closest and most endearing 
connections. 21 

But the most important condition . 
of peace was understood rather than theJop^ro- 
expressed in the treaty, Aurelian ^acia. 

withdrew the Roman forces from Dacia, and 
tacitly relinquished that great province to the 
Goths and Vandals. 2-2 His manly judgment 
convinced him of the solid advantages, and taught 
him to despise the seeming disgrace, of thus 
contracting the frontiers of the monarchy. The 
Dacian subjects, removed from those distant 
possessions which they were unable to cultivate 
or defend, added strength and popiilousness to 
the southern side of the Danube. A fertile ter- 
ritory, which the repetition of barbarous inroads 
had changed into a desert, was yielded to their 
industry, and a ne\v province of Dacia still pre- 
seiwed the memory of Trajan’s conquests. The 
old country ^that name detained, however, a 
considerable mimber of its inhabitants, who 
dreaded exile more than a Gothic master, 23 
These degenerate Romans continued to serve 
the empire, whose allegiance they had renounced, 
by introducing among their conquerors, the fir.st 
notions of agriculture, the useful arts, and the 
conveniences of civilised life. An intercourse 
of commerce and language was gradually estab- 
lished between the opposite banks of the Danube; 
and after Dacia became an independent state, it 
often proved the firmest barrier of the empire 
against the invasions of the savages of the North. 
A sense of interest attached these more settled 
barbarians to the alliance of Rome, and a per- 
manent interest vei-y frequently ripens into 
sincere and useful friendship. This various 
colony, which filled the ancient province, and 
was insensibly blended into one great people, 
still acknowledged the superior renown and au- 
thority of the Gothic tribe, and claimed the 
fancied honour of a Scandinavian origin. At 
the same time the lucky though accidental re- 

Gotliic ladles to his general Bonosns, who was able to drirsJe with the 
Goths and discove* their secarets. Hist. August, p. 247. 

22 , Angnst. p- 2,22. Eutrop. ix. 15, Sextus Rufus, c. 9, 

lActantins ^ ntortibus Peraecutorum, c. 9. 

25 The Walachians still preserve many traces of the I.at5n Ian- 
gaajli:^, and have boasted, in every age, of their Homan descent. They 
are saitounded by, but not mixrd with, the barbarians. St« a Me- 
mtdr M. d'AuviUe on ancient Dacia, in the Acatleniy of Inscrtp- 
Uw, turn, 3CXX. 
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semblance of the name of Gceta, infused among 
the credulous Goths a vain persuasion, that, in a 
remote age, their uwn ancestors, already seated 
in the Dacian provinces, had received the in- 
structions of Zamolxis, and checked the victo- 
rious arms of Sesostris and Darius. 24 
The Aleman- While the vigorous and moderate 

nicwar. couduct of AurcHan restored tlie 
Illyrian frontier, the nation of the Alemanni 
violated the conditions of peace, which either 
GalUenus had purchased, or Claudius had im- 
posed, and, inflamed by their impatient youth, 
suddenly flew to arms. Forty thousand horse 
appeared in the field, 26 and the numbers of the 
infantry doubled those of the cavalry. 27 The 
first objects of their avarice were a few cities of 
the Rhaetian frontier; but their hopes soon 
rising with success, the rapid march of the 
Alemanni traced a line of devastation from the 
Danube to the Po.28 

A.i>.270. The emperor was almost at the 

Septembar. time informed of the irruption, 

and of the retreat of the barbarians. Collecting 
an active body of troops, he marched with silence 
and celerity along the skirts of the Hercynian 
forest : and the Alemanni, laden with the spoils of 
Italy, arrived at the Danube, without suspecting 
that on the opposite bank, and in an advantageous 
post, a Roman army lay concealed and prepared 
to intercept their return. Aurelian indulged 
the fatal security of the barbarians, and permitted 
about half their forces to pass the river without 
disturbance and without precaution. Their situ- 
ation and astonishment gave him an easy victory ; 
his skilful conduct improved the advantage. 
Disposing the legions in a semicircular fonn, 
he advanced the two horns of the crescent across 
the Danube, and wheeling them on a sudden 
towards the centre, enclosed the rear of the 
German host. The dismayed^arbariims, on 
whatsoever side they cast their e^s, beheld with 
despair, a wasted country, a deep and rapid 
stream, a victorious and implacable enemy. 

Reduced to tliis distressed condition, the 
Alemanni no longer disdained to sue for peace. 
Anrelian received their ambassadors at the head 
of his camp, and with every circumstance of 
martial pomp that could display the greatness 
and discipline of Rome. The legions stood to 
their arms in well ordered ranks and awful si- 
lence. The principal commanders, distinguished 
by the ensigns of their rank, appeared on horse- 
back on either side of the Imperial throne. 
Beixind the tlnrone, the consecrated images of 
the emperor, and his predecessors, 23 the golden 
eagles, and the various titles of the legions, en- 
graved in letters of gold, were' exalted in the air 
on lofty pikes covered with silver. When Aure- 
lian assumed his seat, his manly grace and 
majestic figure so taught the barbarians to revere 

24 See the first chapter of Jomantles. The VandalR, howerer, 
tc. 22.) maintained ashore independence between the rivers Marisia 
and Crissia (Maros and Keres) which fell into the Teiss. 

25 Dexippus, p. 7—12. Zonimus, 1. i. p. 43. Vopiscas in Aurelian. 
irt Hist. Attest. However these historians differ in names { AleTuamii, 
Jathangi, and Marcomanni). it is evident that they mean the sa>»e 

S ple> and the same war; but it requires some care to conciliate and 
ilain them. 

6 Chntoclarns, with his usual accaracy, chooses to translate three 
hundred thousand; Ids version is equally repuguaut to sense and to 
grammar. 

27 W'e may mnarl:, as aa. instance of bad taste, that Dejdppus ap- 


the person as w^ell as the purple of their con- 
queror. The ambassadors foil prostrate on the 
ground in silence. They ivere commanded to 
rise, and permitted to speak. By the assistance 
of interpreters they extenuated their perfidy, 
magnified their exploits, expatiated on the vicis- 
situdes of fortune and the advantages of peace, 
and, with an ill-timed confidence, demanded a 
large subsidy, as the price of tlie alliance which 
they offered to the Romans. The answer of the 
emperor was stern and imperious. He treated 
their offer with contempt, and their demand with 
indignation, reproached the barbarians, that they 
were as ignorant of the arts of war as of the laws 
of peace, and finally dismissed tliein with the 
choice only of submitting to his unconditioned 
mercy, or awaiting the utmost severity of his 
resentment. 31 Aurelian had resigned a distant 
province to the Goths ; but it was dangerous to 
trust or to pai'don these perfidious barbarians, 
whose formidable power kept Italy itself in per- 
Xietual alarms. 

Immediately after this conference, The Alemanni 
it should seem that some unexpected Italy, 

emergency required the emperor’s jiresence in 
Pannonia. He devolved on Ids lieutenants the 
care of finishing the destruction of the Alemanni, 
either by the sword, or by the surer operation of 
famine. But an active despair has often tri- 
uinplied over the indolent assurance of success. 
The barbarians, finding it impossible to traverse 
the Danube and the Roman cami>, broke through 
the posts in their rear, which were more feebly 
or less carefully guarded; and with incredible 
diligence, but by a different road, returned to- 
wards the mountains of Italy. 32 Aurelian, who 
considered the war as totally extinguished, re- 
ceived the mortifying intelligence of the escape 
of the Alemanni, and of the ravage which they 
already committed in the teiTitory of Milan, 
The legions were commanded to follow, with as 
much expedition, as those heavy bodies were 
capable of exerting, the rapid flight of an enemy, 
whose infantry and cavalry moved with almost 
equal swiftness. A few days afterwards the 
emperor himself marched to the relief of Italy, 
at the head of a chosen body of auxiliaries 
(among whom were the hostages and cavalry of 
the Vandals), and of all the jxraforian guards 
who had served in the wars on the Danube, 33 

As the light troops of the Ale- 
manni had spread themselves from vanquished by 
the Alps to the Apennines, tliein- 
cessant vigilance of Aurelian and his officers 
was exercised in the discovery, the attack, and 
the pursuit of the numerous detachments. 
Notwithstanding this desultory war, three con- 
siderable battles iire mentioned, in wdiich the 
princijial force of both armies was obstinately 
engaged.34 The success w^as various. In the 


plies to the light infantry of the Alemanni the technical tenrts proper 
only to tile Grecian pliali.inx. * 

. ^3 In Dexippus, wx- at present read Khodanus j M. de Valois very 
judiciously alteie the ■word to Eridanus. 

29 The emperor Claudius was certainly of the number ; but we -are 
ignorant how iar this mart of respect was extended j if to Ctesar and 
Aupstu.s, It must have produced a very awful spectacle j a long line 
of the masters ot the world. 

30 Vopiscus in Hist, August, p. 210. 

31 Dexippus gives tiaom a subtle and prolix oration, worthv of a 

Grecian sophist. - .r 

.32 Bi-st. August, n. 215. 

.33 Dexippuv p. 12. 34 Victor Junior in Aurelian. 
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first, fought near Placentia, the Romans re- 
ceived so severe a blow, that, according to the 
expression of a writer extremely partial to Au- 
reiian, the immediate dissolution of the empire 
was apprehended. 3 5 The crafty barbarians, who 
had lined the woods, suddenly attacked the 
legions in the dusk of the evening, and, it is most 
prolmble, after the fatigue and disorder of a long 
inarch. The fury of their charge w-as irresis- 
tibie; but at length, after a dreadful slaughter, 
the patient firmness of the emperor rallied his 
troops, and restored, in some degree, the honour 
of his arms. Tiie second battle w'as fought near 
Fano in Umbria; on the spot which, five hun- 
di-ed years before, had been fatal to the brother 
of Hamiibal.36 Thus far the successful Ger- 
mans had advanced along the JEmilian and 
.Flaminian w^ay, with a design of sacking the 
defenceless mistress of the worid. But Aurelian, 
who, watchful for the safety of Rome, still hung 
on their rear, found in this place the decisive 
moment, of giving them a total and irretrievable 
defeat. 37 The dying remnant of their host was 
exterminated, in a third and last battle near 
Pavia; and Italy was delivered from the inroads 
of the Alemanni. 

Superfititious been the original parent 

ceremonies, superstition, and every new ca- 
lamity urges trembling mortals to deprecate the 
wrath of their invisible enemies. Though the 
best hope of the republic was in the valour and 
conduct of Aurelian, yet such was the public 
consternation, when the barbarians were hourly 
expected at the gates of Rome, that, by a decree 
of the senate, the Sibylline books were consulted. 
Even the emperor himself, from a motive either 
of religion or of policy, recommended this salu- 
tary measure, chided the tardiness of the senate, 38 
and offered to supply whatever expense, what- 
ever animals, whatever caiJtives of any nation, 
the gods should require. Notwithstanding this 
lilieral offer, it does not appear that any human 
victims expiated with their blood the sins of the 
A. D. 271. Roman people. The Sibylline books 
Jan. 11. enjoined ceremonies of a more harm- 
less nature, processions of priests in wiiite robes, 
attended by a chorus of youths and virgins; 
lustrations of the city and adjacent country ; and 
sacrifices, whose pow^erful influence disabled the 
bfu'barians from passing the mystic ground on 
wiiich they had been celebrated. However 
puerile in themselves, these superstitious arts 
w'cre subservient to the success of the war ; and 
if, in the decisive battle of Fano, the Alemanni 
fancied they saw an army of spectres combating 
on the side of Aurelian, he received a real and 
effectual aid from this imagiiiary reinforcement. 
Fortifications whatever confidence might 

of Koine, placed in ideal ramparts, the ex- 


perience of the past, and the dread of the future, 
induced the Romans to construct fortifications 
of a grosser and more substantial kind. The 
seven hills of Rome had been surrounded, by 
the successors of Romulus, with an ancient w'all 
of more than thirteen miles. « Xhe vast en- 
closure may seem disproportioned to the strength 
and numbers of the infant state. But it was 
necessaiy to secure an ample extent of pasture 
and arable land, against the frequent and sudden 
incursions of the tribes of Latium, the perpetual 
enemies of the republic. With the progress of 
Roman greatness, the city and its inhabitants 
gradually increased, filled up the vacant space, 
pierced through the useless walls, covered the 
field of Mars, and on every side follow^ed the 
public highways in long and beautiful suburbs. 
The extent of the new? walls, erected by Aure- 
lian, and finished in the reign of Probus, ivas 
magnified by popular estimation to near fifty, 4‘i 
but is reduced by accurate measurement to about 
twenty- one, miles. 43 Jt was a great but a me- 
lancholy labour, since the defence of the capital 
betrayed the decline of the monarchy. The 
Romans of a more prosperous age, who trusted 
to the arms of the legions the safety of the fron- 
tier camps, 44 were very far from entertaining a 
suspicion, that it wmuld ever become necessary 
to fortify the seat of empire against the inroads 
of the barbarians.45 

The victory of Claudius over the 
Goths, and the success of Aurelian pmSes^etwo 
against the Alemanni, had already 
restored to the arms of Rome their ancient 
superiority over the barbarous nations of the 
North. To chastise domestic tyrants, and to 
reunite the dismembered parts of the empire, 
w^as a task reserved for the second of those war- 
like emperors. Though he was acknowledged 
by the senate and people, the frontiers of Italy, 
Africa, Illy!?!cum, and Thrace, confined the 
limits of his reign. Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, were still pos- 
sessed by two rebels, who alone, out of so nu- 
merous a li.st, had hitherto escaped the dangers 
of their situation ; and to complete the ignominy 
of Rome, these rival thrones had been usurped 
by women. 

A rapid succession of monarchs „ 

, , ^ Succession of 

had as'isen ana jallen in tlie pro- usurpers in 
vinces of Gaul. The rigid virtues of 
i Posthtimus served only to hasten his destruc- 
tion. After suppressing a competitor, who had 
assumed the puiq^lo at Mentz, he refused to gra- 
tify liis troops w'ith tiie plunder of the rebellious 
city; and, in the seventh year of his reign, 
became the victim of their disappointed ava . 
rice.4d The death of Victorinus, his friend 
and associate, w'as occasioned by a less worthy 


35 Vopisews in Hist. Aupist. p. 21(5. 

3d The little river, or rather torrent, of Metaurus near Fano has 
b(wn immortaliised, by finding such an historian as Livy, and such a 
iiioet as Horace. 

37 it is recorded by an inscription found at Pezaro. See Gruter. 
cclxxvi. 3. 

3fi One should imagine, he said , that you Tvere assembled in a Chris- 
tian church, not in the temple of all the" gods. 

39 Vopisciis in Hisr- August, p. 215, ‘ilfi. gives a long account of 
cf^emonies, from the registers of die r-enate. 

40 Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 5. To confirm our idva, we may observe, 
that for a long time Mount Cailius was a grove of oaks, and Mount 
Viminal was overrun with osiers ; that, in the fourth century, the 
A ventine was a vacant and solitary retirement ; that, till the time or 1 
AuETustus, the Esauiiine was an unwhoh’some Imrying-gtound ; and ’ 
Shat the numerous uie<jualities, remarkfed by tlte adciens* in the 


rinal, sufiiciently prove that it was not coveral with buildings. Of 
the seven hills, the Capitolina and Palatine only, with the adjaceni 
valleys, -yfae the prinritive habitation of the ilom'an people. Hut this 
subject would require a dissertation. 

41 Exspaliantia tecta multaa addidere urbes, is the expression of 
Fliny. 

42 Hist. August, p. 222. Both Lipsius and Isaac Vossius havo 
eagerly embraced this measure. 

4.3 .See Nardinl, Koma Antica, 1. i, c. S. 

: 44 Tacit. Hist. iv. 23. „ . . 

4.5 For Aur«3ia«''s walls, see yo]|fiscus in Hist. August, p. 215. 222. 
Zosimtts,!. L p.'43. Eutropius, ix, 15. Aurel. Victor in Aurelian. 
Victor' Junior m Aurelian. Eusrb. Hicronyin. et Idatius in Chronic. 

-4fi Hi« competitor was I.oUianus, or .iMicims, if, iwirtd, these 
names mean tlie stuue s« e Tdleiuo-.u , u m. iii. p. 1 177. 
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cause. The shining accomplishments 47 of that 
prince were stained by a licentious passion, 
which he indulged in acts of violence, with too 
little regard to the laws of society, or even to 
those of love.4S He was slain at Cologne, by 
a conspiracy of jealous husbands, whose revenge 
would have appeared more justifiable, had they 
spared the innocence of Ms son. After the 
murder of so many valiant princes, it is some- 
what remarkable, that a female for a long time 
controlled the fierce legions of Gaul, and still 
more singular, that she was the mother of the 
unfortunate Victorinus. The arts and treasures 
of Victoria enabled her successively to place 
Marius and Tetricus on the throne, and to reign 
with a manly vigour under the name of those 
dependent emperors. Money of copper, of silver, 
and of gold, was coined in her name j she as- 
sumed the titles of Augusta and Mother of the 
Camps : her power ended only with her life ; 
but her life was perhaps shortened by the ingra- 
titude of Tetricus.43 

When, at the instigation of his 
ambitious patroness, Tetricus as- 
sumed the ensigns of royalty, he 
was governor of the peaceful province of Aqui- 
taine, an employment suited to his character 
and education. He reigned four or five years 
over Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the slave and 
sovereign of a licentious anny, whom he dreaded, 
and by whom he was despised. The valour and 
fortune of Aurelian at length opened the pro- 
spect of a deliverance. He ventured to disclose 
his melancholy situation, and conjured the em- 

A. B. 271 . P< 2 ror to hasten to the relief of Ms un- 

Summer, happy rival. Had this secret corre- 
spondence reached the ears of the soldiers, it would 
most probably have cost Tetricus his life; nor 
could he resign tlie sceptre of the "West, without 
committing an act of treason against himself. He 
affected the appearances of a civU war, led his 
forces into the field against Aurelian, posted them 
in the most disadvantageous manner, betrayed Ms 
own counsels to the enemy, and with a few chosen 
friends deserted in the beginning of the action, 
The rebel legions, though disordered and dis- 
mayed by the unexpected treachery of their chief, 
defended themselves with desperate valour, till 
they were cut in pieces almost to a man, in tMs 
bloody and memorable battle, which was fought 
near Chalons in Champagne, so Xhe retreat of 
the irregular auxiliaries, Franks and BataVians,si 
whom the conqueror soon compelled or per- 
suaded to repass the Rhine, restored the general 
tranquillity, and the power of Aurelian was ac- 
knowledged from the wall of Antoninus to the 
columns of Hercules. 

As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of 

47 The character of this prince by Julius Ateiianus {ap. Hist. Au- 
gust. i>. 187.) is worth transcribing, as it seems fair and impartial, 
victorino oui post Junium Posthumium GaUias rexit neminem ex- 
istimo praaferendum ; non in ’virtute Trajanum ; non Antsonininn in 
clemmtia ; non in gravitete Nervain ; non in guberaaado cerario Ves- 
pasianum } non in censura totius vitffi ac severitate militari Perti. 
nacemvel Sevvram. Sed omnia hsec libido et cupiditas voluntatis 
mulierariae sig perdidit, ut nemo audeat virtutes in Uteras mittere 
quern <»nstat omtdmn judicio ineniisse puniri. 

48 He ravished tire wife of Attitianus, an acimry^ or army agent. 
Hist. August, p. 186. Aurel. Victor in Aurelian. 

49 FoUio assigns her an article among the thirty tyrants. Hist, 
August, p. 200. 

50 PolUoinHist. August, p. 196. Vopiscus in Hist.' August, p. 220. 
The two Victors, in the lives of GalUenus and Aurelian, JButrop. ix- 
1?. Kuseb. in Chron. Of all these writers, <»aly the two last (but 
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Autun, alone and unassisted, had ventured to 
declare against the legions of Gaul. After a 
siege of seven months, they stormed and plun- 
dered that unfortunate city, already wasted by 
famine, ss Lyons, on the contrary, had resisted 
with obstinate disaffection the arms of Aurelian. 
We read of the punishment of Lyons, 53 but 
there is not any mention of the rewards of Au- 
tun. Such, indeed, is the policy of civil war; 
severely to remember injuries, and to forget the 
most important services. Revenge is profitable, 
gratitude is expensive. 

Aurelian had no sooner secured 
the person and provinces of Te- Character of 
tncus, than he turned Ms arms 
against ZeiioMa, the celebrated queen of Pal- 
myra and the East. Modern Europe has pro- 
duced several illustrious women who have sus- 
tained with glory the weight of empire ; nor is 
our own age destitute of such distinguished cha- 
racters. But if we except the doubtful achieve- 
ments of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps the only 
female whose superior genius broke through tlie 
servile indolence imposed on her sex by the cli- 
mate and manners of Asia. *4 She claimed her 
descent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, 
equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, and 
far surpassed that princess in chastity 55 and 
valour. Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely 
as well as the most heroic of her sex, 

She was of a dark complexion (for in learning ; 

speaking of a lady, these trifles become import- 
ant) ; her teeth were of a pearly whiteness, and 
her large black eyes spark! edwth uncommon fire, 
tempered by the most attractive sweetness. Her 
voice was strong and harmonious. Pier manly 
understanding was strengthened and adorned 
by study. She was not ignorant of the Latin 
tongue, but possessed in equal perfection the 
Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyptian languages. 
She had drawn up for her own use an epitome 
of oriental history, and familiarly compared the 
beauties of Homer and Plato under the tuition 
of the sublime Longinus. 

TMs accomplished woman gave valour, 
her hand to Odenathus, who, from 
a private station, raised himself to the dominion 
of the East, She soon became the friend and 
companion of a hero. In the intervals of war 
Odenathus passionately delighted in the exercise 
of hunting; he pursued with ardour the wild 
beasts of the desert, lions, panthers, and bears; 
and the ardour of Zenobia in that dangerous 
amusement was not inferior to his own. She had 
inured her constitution to fatigue, disdained the 
use of a covered carriage, generally appeared on 
horseback in a military habit, and sometimes 
marched several miles on foot at the head of the 

with strong probability) place the fall of Tetricus before that of Ze- 
nobia. M. de Boze (in the Acaileniy of Inscriptions, tom. xxx.) does 
not wish, and Tilleraont (tom. iii. p. 118').) dws not dai-e to toUow 
them. I have been fairer than the one, and bolder tlian tlie other. 

51 Victor Junior in Aurelian. Eummiiis mentions iintimcofi 
some critics, witliout any reason, would feiin alter the word to Ba- 


52 Eumen. in Vet. Panegyr. iv. 8. 

53 Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 246. Autun was not restored till 
the reifm of Diocletian. See JSumenius de restaurandis scholis. 

54 Almost every thing that is said of the manners of Odenathus and 
*OTobia, IS taken from their lives in the Augustan History, by Tre- 
belliusPomo,8eepp. 192. 198. 

65 She never admitted her husband’s embraces but for the sate of 
poster!^. If her hopes were baffled, in the ensuing month she re- 
iteraied the experiment. 
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troops. The success of Odenathiis was in a 
great measure ascribed to her incomparable pru- 
dence and fortitude. Their splendid victories 
over the Great Kingj whom they twice pursued 
as far as the gates of Ctesiphon, laid the found- 
ations of their united fame and power. The 
armies which they commanded and the provinces 
which they had saved, acknowledged not any other 
sovereigns than their invincible chiefs. The se- 
nate and people of Rome revered a stranger who 
had avenged their captive emperor, and even the 
insensible son of Valerian accepted Odenathus for 
his legitimate colleague. 

^ After a successful expedition against 

herSbald's the Gothic plunderers of Asia, the 
death; Palmyrcnian prince returned to the 
city of Emesa in Syria. Invincible in war, he 
was there cut off by domestic treason, and his fa- 
vourite amusement of hunting was the cause, or at 
least the occasion, of his death. 35 His nephew, 
Maeonius, presumed to dart his javelin before that 
of his uncle ; and though admonished of his error, 
repeated the same insolence. As a monarch, and 
as a sportsman, Odenathus w’as provoked, took 
away his horse, a mark of ignominy among the 
barbarians, and chastised the rash youth by a 
short confinement. 

A. D. 250. offence was soon forgot, but 

the punishment was remembered; 
and Maeonius, with a few daring associates, as- 
sassinated his uncle in the midst of a great enter- 
tainment. Herod, the son of Odenathus, though 
not of Zenobia, a young man of a soft and effe- 
minate temper, 37 was killed with his father. 
But Mceonius obtained only the pleasure of 
revenge by tliis bloody deed. He had scarcely 
time to assume the title of Augustus, before he 
w'as sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of her 

husband, 3S 

and reigns assistance of his most faith- 

over the East ful friends, she immediately filled the 
and Egypt, throue, and governed with 

manly counsels Palmyra, Syria, and the East, 
above five years. By the death of Odenathus, 
that authority was at an end which the senate 
had granted him only as a personal distinction ; 
but his martial widow, disdaining both the senate 
and Gallienus, obliged one of the Roman generals, 
who was sent against her, to retreat into Europe, 
with the loss of his army and his reputation. 39 
Instead of the little passions which so frequently 
perplex a female reign, the steady administration 
of Zenobia was guided by the most judicious 
maxims of policy. If it was expedient to pardon, 
she could calm her resentment ; if it was neces- 
sary to punish, she could impose silence on the 
voice of pity. Her strict economy was accused of 
avarice; yet on every proper occasion she ap- 
peared magnificent and liberal. The neigh- 
bouring states of Arabia, Armenia, and Persia, 


^ ,, Zonaras, 1. xii. 

p. G33, The last is clear and probable, the others confhsed and in- 
consistent. The text of Synceflus, if not corrupt, is absolute norusense. 

57 Odenathus and Zenobia often sent him, from the spoils of the 
enemy, raresents of gems and toys, -which he received with infinite 
delight, 

5S Some very unjust suspicions have been cast on Zenobia, as if she 
was accessary to her husband’s death. 

59 Hist. August, p. 180, 181. 

60 See in Hist* August, p. 198. Aurelian's testimony to her madt; 
and for the conquest or Egypt, Zosimus, 1. i. p. 59, 40. 

61 Timolaus, Herenniaims, and Vabailathus. It is supposed that 
the two former w«re aheady dead be&aethe war. On the last Au- 


56 Hish August, p. 192, 3 93. Zosimus, h i. v 
le last is clear and t " ‘ ' 


dreaded her enmity, and solicited her alliance. 
To the dominions of Odenathus, which extended 
from the Euphrates to the frontiers of Bithynia, 
his widow added the inheritance of her ancestors, 
the populous and fertile kingdom of Egjqit. 
The emperor Claudius acknowledged her merit, 
and was content, that, while Ac pursued the Gothic 
war, she should assert the dignity of the empire 
in the East. 5o The conduct, however, of Zenobia 
was attended with some ambiguity; nor is it 
unlikely that she had conceived tlie design of 
erecting an independent and hostile monarchy. 
She blended with tlie popular manners of Roman 
princes the stately pomp of the courts of Asia, 
and exacted from her subjects the same adoration 
that was paid to the successors of Cyrus, She 
bestowed on her three sons 5^ a Latin education, 
and often showed them to the troops adorned 
with the imperial purple. For herself she re- 
served the diadem, with the splendid but doubtful 
title of Queen of the East. 

When AureKan passed oyer into Th.«pedi.to 
Asia, against an adversary whose sex of Auroiian, 
alone could render her an object of ' ' ' 
contempt, his presence restored obedience to the 
province of Bithynia, already shaken by the arms 
and intrigues of Zenobia. 52 Advancing at the 
head of his legions, he accepted the submission 
of Ancyra, and was admitted into Tyana, 
after an obstinate siege, by the help of a perfidious 
citizen. The generous though fierce temper of 
Aurelian abandoned the traitor to the rage of 
the soldiers : a superstitious reverence induced 
him to treat with lenity the countrymen of 
ApoUonius the philosopher. 53 Antioch w^as 
deserted on liis apjiroach, till the emperor, by 
liis salutary edicts, recalled the fugitives, and 
granted a general pardon to all who, from ne- 
cessity rather than choice, had been engaged in 
the service of the Palmyrenian Queen. The 
unexpected mildness of such a conduct recon- 
ciled the minds of the Syrians, and, as far as the 
gates of Emesa, the wishes of the people se- 
conded the terror of his arms.®'^ 


her reputation, had she indolently myremans m 
permitted the emperor of the West Antioch and 
to approach within an hundred miles 
of her capital. The fate of the East was decided 
in two great battles ; so similar in almost every 
circumstance, that we can scarcely distinguish 
them from each other, except by observing that 
the first was fought near Antioch, 55 and the 
second near Emesa. 56 both, the queen of 
Palmyra animated the armies by her presence, 
and devolved the execution of her orders on 
Zabdas, who had already signalised his military 
talents by the conquest of Egypt. The numerous 
forces of Zenobia consisted for the most part of 
light archers, and of heavy cavalry, clothed in 

relian besto-wed a small province of Armenia, with the title of Kine ; 
several etfhis medals are still extant. See TiUemont, tom. iii. p. Xl&U. 

€2 Zosimus. l.i. m 44. 

63 Voplscus (in Hist. Auffust. p. 217.) gives us an authentic letter, 
and a doubtful vision, of Aurelian, Apoilonius of Tyana -was bom 
about the same time as Jesus Christ. His life (that of the former) is 
related in so fabulous a maimer by his disciples, that we are at a loss 
to discover whether he was a sage, an itnpc«tor, or a fanatic. 

64 2^mus, 3. i. p. 46. 

65 At a place called Iromae. Eutropius, Sextus Eufus.ana Jerome 
mention only this first battle. 

66 Hist. August, p. 217, mentions only the second. 
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complete steel. The Moorish and Illyrian horse 
of Aurelian were unable to sustain the ponderous 
•charge of their antagonists. They fled in real 
or a&cted disorder, engaged the Palmyrenians 
in a laborious pursuit, harassed them by a 
desultory combat, and at length discomfited this 
impenetrable but unwieldy body of cavalry. The 
light infantry, in the mean time, when they had 
exhausted tbeir quivers, remaining without pro- 
tection against a closer onset, exposed their 
naked sides to the swords of die legions. Au- 
relian had chosen these veteran troops, who were 
usually stationed on the Upper Danube, and 
whose valour had been severely tried in the 
Alemannic war* After the defeat of Emesa, 
Zenobia found it impossible to collect a third 
army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the 
nations subject to her empire had joined the 
standard of the conqueror, who detached Frobus, 
the bravest of his generals, to possess himself of 
the Egyptian provinces. Palmyra was the last 
resource of the widow of Odenathus. She re- 
tired 'within the walls of her capital, made every 
preparation for a vigorous resistance, and de- 
clared, 'ivith the intrepidity of a heroine, that the 
last moment of her reign and her life should be 
the same. 

The state of Amid the barren deserts of Ara- 

Paimyra. bia, a few Cultivated spots rise like 
islands out of the sandy ocean. Even the name 
of Tadmor, or Palmyra, by its signification in 
the Syriac as well as in the Latin language, 
denoted the multitude of palm trees which af- 
forded shade and verdure to that temperate 
region. The air was pure, and the soil, watered 
by some invaluable springs, was capable of pro- 
ducing fruit as well as corn. A place possessed 
of such singular advantages, and situated at a 
convenient distance's between die Gulf of 
Persia and the Mediterranean, was soon fre- 
quented by the caravans which conveyed to the 
nations of Europe a considerable part of the 
rich commodities of India, Palmyra insensibly 
increased into an opulent and independent city, 
and connecting the Roman and the Parthian 
monarchies by the mutual benefits of commerce, 
was suffered to observe an humble neutrality, 
till at length, after the victories of Trajan, the 
little republic sunk into the bosom of Rome, and 
flourished more than one hundred and fifty years 
in the subordinate though honourable rank of a 
colony. It was during that peaceful period, if 
we may judge from a few remaimng inscriptions, 
that the wealthy Palmyrenians constructed those 
temples, palaces, and porticos of Grecian archi- 
tecture, whose ruins, scattered over an extent of 
several miles, have deserved the curiosity of our 
travellers. The elevation of Odenathus and 
Zenobia appeared to reflect new splendour on 
their country, and Palmyra, for a while, stood 

67 Zosimm, 1. i. p. 44—48, His account of the two battles Is clear 
a«nd circumstantial. 

68 It was five hundred and thirty-seven miles firom Seleucia,and 
two hundred and three from the nearest coast of Syria, accoidine to 
the reckoning of Pliny, who, in a few words (Hist, Natur. ir. 21.), 

• jgphjes an excellent description, of Palmyra. 

69 Some English travelleis from Aleppo ifiscovered the ruins of 
Palmyra, about the end of the last century. Our curiosity has since 

gratified in a more splendid manner by Messieurs Wo^ and 
Dawkins, Pear tlie history of Palmvra, we may consult the inastdrlv 
d^mtiOT ^ Dr. Halley in the PldlosophicA Transactions t liow- 
thorp's Abndgmeat, vol. lii. p. 618. 


forth the rival of Rome : but the competition 
was fatal, and ages of prosperity were sacrificed 
to a moment of glory. 

In his march over the sandy desert hesie-e<i 
between Emesa and Palmyra, the byAureiirin; 
emperor Aurelian was perpetually harassed by 
the Arabs ; nor could he always defend his 
army, and especially his baggage, from those 
flying troops of active and daring robbers, who 
W’atchcd the moment of surprise, and eluded the 
slow pursuit of the legions. The siege of Ihil- 
myra was an object far more difficult and im- 
portant, and the emperor, who, with incessant 
vigour, pressed the attacks in person, was him- 
self wounded with a dart. “ The Roman peo- 

pie,” says Aurelian, in an original letter, 

speak with contempt of the war which I am 
** waging against a woman. They ai*e ignorant 
“ both of the character and of the power of 
“ Zenobia. It is impossible to enumerate her 

warlike preparations, of stones, of arrows, and 
“ of every species of missile weapons. Every 
“ part of the walls is provided with two or three 

balktcB, and artificial fires are thrown from her 
“ military engines. The fear of punishment has 
“ armed her with a desperate courage. Yet still 
“ I trust in the protecting deities of Rome, who 
“ have hitherto been favourable to all my iinder- 
“ takings. “ Doubtful, however, of the pro- 
tection of the gods, and of the event of the siege, 
Aurelian judged it more prudent to offer terms 
of an advantageous capitulation ; to the queen, a 
splendid retreat; to the citizens, their ancient pri- 
vileges. His proposals were obstinately rejected, 
and the refusal was accompanied with insult. 

The firmness of Zenobia was sup- becomes 
ported^ by the hope, that in a very 
short time famine would compel the the 
Roman arniy to repass the desert; and by the 
reasonable expectation that the kings of the East, 
and particularly the Persian monarch, would 
arm in the defence of their most natural ally. 
But fortune and the perseverance of Aurelian 
overcame every obstacle. The death of Sapor, 
which happened about this time,7i distracted the 
councils of Persia, and the inconsiderable suc- 
cours that attempted to relieve Palmyra, w'ere 
easily intercepted either by the arms or tlie libe- 
rality of the emperor. From every part of Syria 
a regular succession of convoys safely arrived 
in the camp, which was increased by the retui-n 
of Probus with his victorious troops from Uie 
conquest of Egypt. It was then that Zenobia 
resolved to fly. She mounted the fleetest of 
her dromedaries, 72 and had already reached the 
banks of the Euphrates, about sixty miles from 
Palmyra, when she was overtaken by the pur- 
suit of Aurelian’s light horse, seized, 
and brought back a captive to the 
feet of the emperor. Her capital soon afterwards 

70 Vopisctjs in Hist. Atignst. p. 21S. 

71 From a very doubtful chronology I have endeavoured to extract 
the most probable date. 

"2 Hist. August, p. 213. Zosimus, I. i. p. 50. ’■Though the camel 
is a heavy beast of burden, the droraKlary, wlio is either of tlie same 
or a kindred species, is used by tlie nativ^ of Asia and Africa, on all 
occasions ivhicli require celerity. The Arabs affirrii , that he will rxin 
over as much ground in one day as their fleetest horses can i»erform in 
eauht or ten. See Button, HiW. Naturelle, tom. xi. ». 222. and Sihaw's 
Travels, p. 167. 
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Siirrendered, and was treated witli' unexpected 
lenity. The arms, horses, and camels, with an 
immense treasure of gold, silver, silk, and pre- 
cious stones, were all delivered to the conqueror, 
who, leaving only a garrison of six hundred 
archers, returned to Emesa, and employed some 
time in the distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments at the end of so memora]>le a war, which 
restored to the obedience of Rome those pro- 
vinces that had renounced their allegiance since 
the captivity of Valerian. 

UdjaviDurof When the Syrian queen was 
sienoWa. brought into the presence of Au- 
relian, he sternly asked her, Plow she had pre- 
sumed to rise in arms agfiinst the emperors of 
Rome? Tlie answer of Zeiiobia was a prudent 
mixture of respect and firmness. Because I 
“ disdained to consider as Roman emperors an 
Aureoliis or a Gullienus* You alone I ac- 
knowledge as my conqueror and my sove- 
“ reign. ” 7:^ But as female fortitude is commonly 
artificial, so it is seldom steady or consistent. 
The courage of Zenobia deserted her in the hour 
of trial ; she trembled at the angry clamours of 
the soldiers, who called aloud for her immediate 
execution, forgot the generous despair of Cleo- 
patra, which she had proposed as her model, 
and ignominiously purchased life by the sacrifice 
of her fame and her friends. It was to their 
counsels, which governed the weakness of her 
sex, that she imputed the guilt of her obstinate 
resistance ; it was on their heads that she di- 
rected the vengeance of the cruel Am*elian. The 
fame of Longinus, who w'as included among the 
numerous and perhaps innocent victims of her 
fear, will survive that of the queen who betrayed, 
or the tyrant who condemned Iiim. Genius and 
learning were incapable of moving a fierce mi- 
iettered soldier, but they had served to elevate 
and harmonise the soul of Longinus. Without 
uttering a complaint, he calmly followed the 
executioner, pitying his unhappy mistress, and 
bestowing comfort on his afflicted friends. 7-i 
T> , j Returning Rom the conquest of 
the East, Aurelian had already 
riiimyca. crossed the straits which divide 
Europe from Asia, when he was provoked by 
the intelligence that the Palmyrenians had 
massacred the governor and garrison which he 
had left among them, and again erected tire 
standard of revolt. Without a moment’s de- 
liberation, he once more turned his face tow'ards 
Syria. Antioch w'as alarmed by his rapid ap- 
proach, and the helpless city of Palmyra felt the 
irresistible vt- eight of his resentment. We have 

a letter of Aurelian himself, in wliich he ac- 
knowledges, 75 tliat old men, women, children, 
and peasants, had been involved in that dreadful 
execution, which should have been confined to 
armed rebellion ; and although Ms principal 
conceni seems directed to the re-establishment of 
a temple of the Sun, he discovers some pity for 
the remnant of tiie Palmyrenhms, to whom he 
grants the permission of rebuilding and inhabit- 


75 Pollio in Hist. Ansrust. p. ISO. 

74 Vopisciis in Hist. August, p. 219. 
■' VA Hist.' Augusts p. 219, ' 

See Vopiaciis in. 


Zosiipos, 1. i. p. 51. 


. - . 1 Hist. August, p. 220. 242. As an instance of 

it is observed, that he bad glass whidows. He was remarkable 
to his stxeogth and appetite, Ids courage and dexieritv. Fmu Uj© 


ing their city. But it is easier to destroy than to 
restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, and of 
Zenobia, gradually sunk into an obscure towm, a 
trilling fortress, and at length a miserable village. 
The present citizens of Palmyra, consisting ot 
tliirty or forty families, have erected their mud- 
cottages within the sjiacious court of a mag- 
nificent temple. 

Another and a last labour still 

. ,, ..A* <11 1 Aurelian sup- 

awaited the indefatiffable Aurelian : presses the re- 

, ,.11 t 1 beihon of 

to suppress a dangerous though ob- Firmus ia 
scure rebel, who, during the revolt 
of Palmyra, had arisen on tlie banks of the 
Nile. Firmus, the friend and ally, as he proudly 
styled himself, of Odenathus and Zenobia, was 
no more than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In 
the course of Ms trade to India, he had foimed 
very intimate connections with the Saracens and 
the Blemmyes, whose situation on either coast of 
the Red Sea gave them an easy introduction into 
the Upper Egypt. The Egyptians he infiamed 
with the hope of freedom, and, at the head of 
their furious multitude, broke into the city of 
Alexandiia, where he assumed the Imperial 
purple, coined money, published edicts, and 
raised an army, which, as he vainly boasted, he 
was capable of maintaining from the sole profits 
of his paper trade. Such troops were a feeble 
defence against the approach of Aurelian ; and 
it seems almost unnecessary to relate, that Firmus 
was routed, taken, tortured, and put to death. 
Aurelian might now congratulate the senate, the 
people, and himself, that in little more than 
three years he had restored universal peace and 

order to the Roman world. 76 

Since the foundation of Rome, no ^ ’ 

general had more nobly deserved a Tilumphof 
triumph than Aurelian ; nor was a 
tiiumph ever celebrated with superior pride and 
magnificence. 77 The pomp was opened by 
twenty elephants, four royal tigers, and above 
two hundred of the most curious animals from 
every climate of the North, the East, and the 
South. They were followed by sixteen hundred 
gladiators, devoted to the cruel amusement of 
the amphitheatre. The wealth of Asia, tlie arms 
and ensigns of so many conquered nations, and 
the magnificent plate and wardrobe of the Syrian 
queen, were disposed in exact symmetry or artful 
disorder. The ambassadors of the most remote 
pai-ts of the earth, of JEtMopia, Arabia, Persia, 
Bactriana, India, and China, all remarkable by 
their rich or singular dresses, displayed the fame 
and power of the Roman emperor, who exposed 
likewise to the public view the presents that he 
had received, and particularly a great number of 
crowns of gold, the ojSerings of grateful cities. 
The victories of Aurelian were attested by the 
long train of captives who reluctantly attended 
his triumph, Goths, Vandals, Sarmatians, Ale- 
manni, {’ranks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians. 
Each people was distinguished by its jieculiar 
inscription, and the title of Amazons was be- 
stowed on ten martial heroines of the Gothic 

letter of Aureilto, we may justly lufer, that Firmus was the last of 
the rebels, aatid consequently that Tetricus was already suppressed. 

77 See the triumph cf AuTelian, desertod by Vopjsciis. He n lates 
the partirailam with his usual niiniiteum j auu, on tlxis occasion, they 
W I»e interesting. Hist. August, p. 229 . 
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nation who had been taken in arms. 78 But every 
eye, disregarding the crowd of captives, was fixed 
on the emperor Tetricus, and the Queen of the 
East. The former, as well as his son, whom he 
had created Augustus, was di'essed in Gallic 
trowsers, 7^^ a saffron tunic, and a robe of purple. 
The beauteous figure of Zenobia was confined 
by fetters of gold ; a slave supported the gold 
chain ivhich encircled her neck, and she almost 
fainted under the intolerable weight of jewels. 
She preceded on foot die magnificent chariot, in 
which she once hoped to enter the gates of 
Rome. It was followed by two other chariots, 
still more sumptuous, of Odenathus and of the 
Persian monarch. The triumphal car of Aure- 
lian (it had formerly been used by a Gothic 
king) was drawn, on this memorable occasion, 
either by four stags or by four elephants, so The 
most illustrious of the senate, the people, and 
the army, closed the solemn procession. Un- 
feigned joy, wonder, and gratitude, swelled the 
acclamations of the multitude ; but the satisfac- 
tion of the senate was clouded by the appearance 
of Tetricus ; nor could they suppress a rising 
murmur, that the haughty emperor should thus 
expose to public ignominy the person of a Roman 
and a magistrate. si 

His treatment however, in the treatment 

orWricus of his unfortunate rivals, Aurelian 

and Zenobia. pride, he behaved 

towards them with a generous clemency, wliich 
was seldom exercised by the ancient conquerors. 
Princes who, without success, had defended 
their throne or freedom, were frequently stran- 
gled in prison, as soon as the triumphal pomp 
asfcended the Capitol. These usurpers, whom 
their defeat had convicted of the crime of treason, 
were permitted to spend their lives in affluence 
and honourable repose. The emperor presented 
Zenobia with an elegant villa at Tibur, or Tivoli, 
about twenty miles from the capital ; the Syrian 
queen insensibly sunk into a Roman matron, 
her daughters married into noble families, and 
her race was not yet extinct in the fifth century, sa 
Tetricus and his son were reinstated in their 
rank and fortunes. They erected on the Caslian 
hill a magnificent palace, and as soon as it was 
finished, invited Aureliari to supper. On his 
entrance he was agreeably surprised with a 
picture which represented their singular history. 
They were delineated offering to the emperor a 
civic crown and the sceptre of Gaul, and again 
receiving at his hands the ornaments of the 
senatorial dignit}'". The father ^vas afterwards 
invested with the government of Lucania,83 and 
Aurelian, who soon admitted the abdicated 
monarch to his friendship and conversation, 
familiarly asked liim, Whether it were not more 

78 Among barbarous nations, women have often combated by the 
side of their husbands. But it is alymst impossible, that a society of 
Amazons should ever have existed either in the old or new wtwrld. 

79 The use o^bracew, breeches, or trowsers, was still considered In 
Italy as a Gallic and barbarian fashion. The Homans, however, had 
made great advances towards it. To encircle the legs and thif^s with 
fitana, at baoads, was understood, in the time of Pompey and Horace, 
to be a proof of ill health or eifeminacy. In the age of Trajan, the 
c^om was confined to the rich and luxurious. It gradumly was 
adopted by the meanest of the people. See a very curious note of Ga> 
saubon, ad Sueton. in August- c. 82. 

80 Most prohsbly the former ; the latter, seen on the medals of 
Aureiutn, only denote (according to the learned Cardinal Nords) an 
oriental victory. 

81 The expressictn of Calphumius (Bclog. i. SO,), NuUos ducet 

tnumphos, as a^pliea tx> Eome, contains a very manifest allu- 


desirable to administer a province of Italy, than 
to reign beyond the Alps ? The son long con- 
tinued a respectable member of the senate ; nor 
was there any one of the Roman nobility more 
esteemed by Aurelian, as well as by his suc- 
cessors.S'i 

So long and so various was the Hi, m^nlScenoa 
pomp of Aurelian^s triumph, that devotion, 
although it opened with the dawn of day, the 
slow majesty of the procession ascended not the 
Capitol before the ninth hour; and it was 
already dark when the emperor returned to the 
palace. The festival was protracted by thea- 
trical representations, the games of the circus, 
the hunting of wild beasts, combats of gladiators, 
and naval engagements. Liberal donatives were 
distributed to the army and people, and several 
institutions, agreeable or beneficial to the city, 
contributed to perpetuate the glory of Aurelian. 
A considerable portion of his oriental spoils was 
consecrated to the gods of Rome ; the Capitol, 
and every other temple, glittered with the offer- 
ings of his ostentatious piety; and the temple 
of the Sun alone received above fifteen thousand 
pounds of gold.s^ This last was a magnificent 
structure, erected by the emperor on the side of 
the Quirinal hill, and dedicated soon after the 
triumph to that deity whom Aurelian adored as 
the parent of his life and fortunes. His mother 
had l)een an inferior priestess in a chapel of 
the Sun ; a peculiar devotion to the god of 
light, was a sentiment which the fortu'nate 
peasant imbibed in his infancy ; and every step 
of his elevation, every victory of his reign, for- 
tified superstition by gratitude. 86 

The arms of Aurelian had van- He suppresses a 
quished the foreign and domestic sedition at Rome, 
foes of the republic. We are assured, that, by 
his salutary rigour, crimes and factions, mis- 
chievous arts and pernicious connivance, the 
luxuriant growth of a feeble and oppressive 
government, were eradicated throughout the 
Roman world. 87 But if we attentively reflect 
how much swifter is the progress of corruption 
than its cure, and if we remember that the years 
abandoned to public disorders exceeded the 
months allotted to the martial reign of Aurelian, 
we must confess that a few short intervals of 
peace were insufficient for the arduous work of 
reformation. Even his attempt to restore the 
integrity of the coin, was opposed by a formid- 
able insurrection. The emperor’s vexation breaks 
out in one of his private letters : “ Surely,” .says 
he, “ the gods have decreed that my life should 
‘‘ be a perpetual warfare. A sedition within 
“ the walls has just now given birth to a very 
“ serious civil war. The workmen of the mint, 
“ at the instigation of Felicissimus, a slave to 

82 Vopiscusin Hist. August, p. 199. Ilieronym. in Chron. Prosper 
in Chron. Baronias supposes that Zenobius, bishop of Florence in the 
time of St- Ambrose, wa.s of her family. 

83 Vopisc. in Hist. August, p. 222. Eutropius, ix. 13. Victor 
Junior. But Follio, in Hist. August, p. 196. says, that Tetricus was 
made corrector of all Italy. 

84 Hist. August, p. 197. 

85 Vopiscus in Hist. August. 222- Zoslmus, I. i. p. 56- He 
placed in it the images of Belus and of the Sun, which he had 
brought from Palmyra. It was dedicated in the fourth year of his 
reign (Euseb, in Chron.), hut was most assuredly begun, immediately 
on his accession. 

86 See in the A-iwustan History, p. 210. the omens of his fortune- 
His derotion. to the Sun appears in his letters, on his medals, and ia 
mentioned in the Csesars of Julian. Coramentaire de Siianheim, 
p. 109. 

87 Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 221. 
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whom I had entrusted an employment in the 
“ finances, have risen in rebellion. They are at 
length suppressed ; but seven thousand of my 
soldiers have been shiin in the contest, of 
those troops whose ordinary station is in Da- 
‘^cia, and the camps along the Danube, 
Other writers, who confirm the same fact, add 
likewise, that it happened soon after Aureliaifs 
triumph ; that the decisive engagement was 
fought on the Cailian hill ; that tije workmen of 
the mint had adulterated the coin ; and that the 
emperor restored the public credit, by delivering 
out good money in exchange for the bad, which 
the people was commanded to bring into the 

treasury, 85 

Observatioas might coutent ourselves with 

upon it. relating this extraordinary transac- 
tion, but we caimot dissemble how much in its 
present form it appears to us inconsistent and 
incredible. The debasement of the coin is in- 
deed well suited to the administration of Gal- 
Menus; nor is it unlikely that the instruments 
of the corruption might dread the indexible 
justice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as well as 
the profit, must have been confined to a few ; 
nor is it easy to conceive by what arts they 
could arm a people whom they had injured, 
against a monarch whom they had betrayed. 
We might naturally expect, that such miscreants 
should have shared the public detestation, with 
the informers and the other ministers of oppres- 
sion ; and that the reformation of the coin should 
have been an action equally popular with the 
destruction of those obsolete accounts, which by 
the emperor’s order were burnt in the forum of 
Trajan. 90 In an age when the principles of 
commerce were so imperfectly understood, the 
most desirable end might perhaps be effected by 
harsh and injudicious means ; but a temporary 
grievance of such a nature can scarcely excite 
and support a serious civil war. The repetition 
of intolerable taxes, imposed either on the land 
or on the necessaries of life, may at last provoke 
those who will not, or who cannot, relinquish 
their country. But the case is far otherwise in 
every operation which, by whatsoever expedients, 
restores the just value of money. The transient 
evil is soon obliterated by the permanent benefit, 
the loss is divided among multitudes ; and if a 
few wejilthy individuals experience a sensible 
diminution of treasure, witli their riches they 
at the same time lose the degree of weight and 
importance which they derived from the posses- 
sion of them. However Aurelian might choose 
to disguise the real cause of the insurrection, 
his reformation of the coin could only furnish a 
faint pretence to a party already powerful and 
discontented. Rome, though deprived of free- 
dom, was distracted by faction. The people, 
towards whom the emperor, himself a plebeian, 
always expressed a peculiar fondness, lived in 
perpetual dissension with the senate, the eques- 
trian order, and the praetorian guards»9i Ho- 

88 Augiist. p. 222. AureUan calls those soldiers MUeri Ri- 
panmseSjf CmMani, md Daeisa^ 


Sttotes an original letter. Hist. August, p. 2. - 

p, 222. The two Victors. Eutropius, 


thing less than the firm though secret conspiracy 
of those orders, of the authority of the first, the 
wealth of the second, and the arms of the tliird, 
could have displayed a strength capable of con-*- 
tending in batfle with the veteran legions of the 
Danube, which, under the conduct of a martial 
sovereign, had achieved the conquest of the 
West and of the East, 

Whatever was the cause or the crne% or 
object of this rebellion, imputed with Aure^. 
so little probability to the workmen of the mint, 
Aurelian used his victory with unrelenting 
rigour. 92 He was naturally of a severe dis- 
position. A peasant and a soldier, his nerves 
yielded not easily to the impressions of sym- 
pathy, and he could sustain without emotion the 
sight of tortures and death. Trained from his 
earliest youth in the exercise of aims, he set too 
small a value on the life of a citizen, chastised 
by military execution the slightest ojTences, and 
transferred the stern discipline of the camp into 
the civil administration of the laws. His love 
of justice often became a blind and furious pas- 
sion ; and whenever he deemed his own or the 
public safety endangered, he disregarded the 
rules of evidence, and the proportion of punish- 
ments. The unprovoked rebellion with which 
the Romans rewarded his services, exasperated 
his haughty spirit. The noblest families of the 
capital were involved in the guilt or suspicion 
of this dark conspiracy. A hasty spirit of re- 
venge urged the bloody prosecution, and it 
proved fatal to one of the nephews of the em- 
peror. The executioners (if we may use the 
expression of a contemporary poet) were fa- 
tigued, die prisons were crowded, and the un- 
happy senate lamented the death or absence of its 
most illustrious members. 93 Nor was the pride 
of Aurelian less offensive to that assembly than 
Ills cruelty. Ignorant or impatient of the re- 
straints of civil institutions, he disdained to hold 
his pow'er by any other title than that of the 
sword, and governed by right of conquest an 
empire which he had saved and subdued. 94 
It was observed by one of tile most 
sagacious oi the Roman pnnces, the East, and » 
that the talents of his predecessor 
Aurelian were better suited to the command of 
an ai*my, than to the government of an empire. 95 
Conscious of the character in which nature and 
experience had enabled liim to excel, he again 
took the field a few months after his triumpli. 

It was expedient to exercise the a.I). 274 . 
restless temper of the legions in October, 
some foreign war, and the Persian monarch, 
exulting in the shame of Valerian, still braved 
with impunity the ofiended majesty of Rome. 
At the head of an army, less formidable by its 
numbers than by its discipline and valour, the 
emperor advanced as far as the straits wliich 
divide Europe from Asia, He there experienced, 
that the most absolute power is a w^eak defence 
against the effects of despaii*. He had threat- 

Nulla cataaati fbralis pofni|ia senates 

Camificam lassabit opus ; nec carcere pleno 

XoMix raxo& uumexalut cuiSa Patrfis. 

Calphum. Eclog, i. 60. 

Accotdit^ to the younger Victor he sometiraes wore the diadem. 
JDwti and JOommus appear on his medals. 

It was the ofeierTatifin of Uioclethm. See Vopiscus in Hist Au« 
gust p. 224. 
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cned one of his secretaries who was accused of 
extortion, and it was known that he seldom 
threatened in vain. The last hope which re- 
mained for the criminal, was to involve some of 
the principal officers of the army in his danger, 
or at least in his fears. Artfully counterfeiting 
his master’s hand, he showed them, in a long 
and bloody list, "their own names devoted to 
tleath. Without suspecting or examining the 
fraud, they resolved to secure their lives by the 
murder of the emperor. On his march, be- 
tween By2antium and Heraclea, Aurelian was 
suddenly athicked by the conspirators, whose 
stations gave them a right to surround his per- 
son, and, after a short resistance, fell by the 
A.i).275. h^^d of Mucapor, a general whom 
January, he had always loved and trusted. 
He died regretted by the army, detested by the 
senate, but universally acknowledged as a -war- 
like and fortunate prince, the useful though 
severe reformer of a degenerate state. 


CHAP. XII. 

Conduct of the Army and Senate after the Death 
of Aurelian* — Reigns of TacUuSf FrobuS) 
CaruS) and his Sons* 

Extraoi-f] inary SucH was the Unhappy condition of 
tUiiarniy aiuUhe the Roman emperors, that, 'whatever 
might be thedr conduct, their fate 
wuperor. was commoiily the same. A life of 
pleasure or virtue, of severity or mildness, of 
indolence or glory, alike led to an untimely 
grave ; and almost every reign is closed by the 
same disgusting repetition of treason and murder. 
The death of Aurelian, however, is remarkable 
by its extraordinary consequences. The legions 
admired, lamented, and revenged, their victorious 
chief. The artifice of his perMious secretary 
was discovered and punished. The deluded 
cous}>irators attended the funeral of their injured 
sovereign, witii sincere or well-feigned contrition, 
and submitted to the unanimous resolution of 
the militaiy order, which was signified by the 
following epistle : “ The brave and fortunate 

armies to the senate and people of Rome. 

« The crime of one man, and the error of many, 
“ have deprived us of the late emperor Aurelian. 
‘‘ May it please you, venerable lords and fathers I 


to place him in tlie number of the gods, and to 
“ appoint a successor whom your judgment shall 
declare w-orthy of the Imperial purple ! None 
of those, whose guilt or misfortune have con- 
tributed to our loss, shall ever reign over us,^’ i 

The Roman senators heard without surprise that 
another emperor had been assassinated in his 
camp : they secretly rejoiced in the fall of Aure- 
lian ; but the modest and dutiful address of the 
legions, when it was communicated in full as- 
sembly by the consul, diffiised the most pleasing 
astonishment. Such honours as fear, and per- 
haps esteem, could extort, they liberally poured 
forth on the memory of their deceased sovereign. 

Zosimm,l.i.p.57. Eutrop. 

1 VopucTO m Hiht. Ligitst. p. 222. Aurelius Victor mentions a 
foriTi^ deputsition from the troops to the senate. 

2 Vopittatsjonr principal autliority, wnrte at ftome. sisteon 
only aftfflr the death of Aurelian ; and, iH-Svidcs the recent Motmlity of 
rhe facts, constajiUj draws lus material, firom the Journals o^^the Stawt^ 


Such acknowledgments' as gratitude could in- 
spire they returned to the faithful armies of the 
republic, who entertained so just a sense of the 
legal authority of the senate in the choice of an 
emperor. Yet, notwithstanding this llattering 
appeal, the most prudent of the assembly declined 
exposing their safety and dignity to the caprice 
of an armed multitude. The strength of the 
legions was, indeed, a pledge of their sincerity, 
since those who may command are seldom re- 
duced to the necessity of dissembling ; but coul J 
it naturally be expected, that a hasty repentance 
would correct the inveterate habits of fourscore 
years? Should the soldiers relapse into their 
accustomed seditions, their insolence might dis- 
grace the majesty of the senate, and prove fatal 
to the object of its choice. Motives like these 
dictated a decree, by which the election of anew 
emperor was referred to the suffrage of the mi- 
litary order. 

The contention that ensued is one a.i>. 275 , Feh.s. 
of the best attested, but most im- terrt^nS^or 
probable events in the history of months, 
mankind.® The troops, as if satiated wdth the 
exercise of power, again conjured the senate to 
invest one of its own body with the Imperial 
purple. The senate still persisted in its refusal; 
the army in its request. The reciprocal offer 
was pressed and rejected at least three times ; 
and whilst the obstinate modesty of eitlier party 
vt'^as resolved to receive a master from the hands 
of the other, eight months insensibly elapsed: 
an amazing period of tranquil anarchy, during 
which the Roman world remained without a 
sovereign, without an usurper, and without a 
sedition. The generals and magistrates ap- 
pointed by Aurelian continued to execute their 
ordinary functions; and it is observed, that a 
proconsul of Asia was the only considerable 
person removed from his office in the whole 
course of the interregnum. 

An event somewhat similar, but much less 
authentic, is supposed to have happened after 
the death of Romulus, wbo, in his life and cha- 
racter, bore some affinity with Aurelian. Tlie 
throne w’'as vacant during twelve months, till the 
election of a Sabine philosopher, and the public 
peace was guarded in the same maimer, by the 
union of the several orders of the state. But, 
in the time of Numa and Romulus, the arms 
of the people 'were controlled by the authority 
of the patricians; and the balance of freedom 
was easily preserved in a small and virtuous 
community. 3 The decline of the Roman state, 
far different from its infancy, wus attended wdth 
every circumstance that could banish from an 
interregnum the prospect of obedience and har- 
mony ; an immense and tumultuous capital, a 
wide extent of empire, the servile equality of 
despotism, an army of four hundred thousand 
mercenaries, and the experience of frequent re- 
volutions. Yet, not'wuthstanding all these tempt- 
ations, the discipline and memory of Aurelian 
still restrained the seditious temper of the troops, 

and the original papm of the Ulpian library. Zosiinus and Zonaras 
appear as ijpioraat of this transaction as tliey were in general of tiie 
Homan constitution. 

3 liv. i. 17, Dionys. nalicam. i.ii. p. 115. Plutarch in Numa, 
p. 60, The first of fiuse writers relates the story like an orator, the 
second like a laiAyer, and the third like a moralist, and none of Utem 
probably wiiitoul tioaie iniei'iuja,turc of fable, 
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as well as the fatal ambition of their leaders- 
The iloxver of the legions maintained their sta- 
tions on the banks of the Bosphorus, and the 
Imperial standard awed tlie less powerful camps 
of Home and of the provinces. A generous 
thougii transient enthusiasm seemed to animate 
the military order ; and we may hope that a few 
real patriots cultivated the returning friendship 
of the army and the senate, as the only expedient 
capable of restoring the republic to its ancient 
beauty and vigour. 

A .1). 275 . Sq)t. 25 . twenty-fifth of September, 

The c(msui assein- near eight months after the murder 
blesthe senate. COllSul COnVokcd an 

assembly of the senate, and reported the doubtful 
and dangerous situation of the empire. He 
slightly insinuated, that the precarious loyalty 
of the soldiers depended on tlie chance of every 
liour, and of every accident ; but he represented, 
with the most convincing eloquence, the various 
dangers that might attend any farther delay in 
the choice of an emperor. Intelligence, he said, 
was already received, that the Germans had 
passed the Rhine, and occupied some of the 
strongest and most opulent cities of Gaul. The 
ambition of the Persian king kept the East in 
perpetual alarms; Egypt, Africa, and Illyricum 
were exposed to foreign and domestic anns, and 
the levity of Syria would prefer even a female 
sceptre to the sanctity of the Homan laws. The 
consul then addressing himself to Tacitus, the 
first of the senators, required his opinion on the 
important subject of a proper candidate for the 
vacant throne. 

Character of If we Can prefer personal merit to 
Tacitus. accidental gs'catness, we shall esteem 
the birth of Tacitus more truly noble than tljat 
of king.s. He claimed his descent from the phi- 
losophic historian, whose writings will instruct ihe 
last generations of mankind. » The senator Ta- 
citus was then seventy-live years of age.s Tlie 
long period of his innocent life was adorned with 
wealth and honours. He had twice been in- 
vested with the consular dignity," and enjoyed 
with elegance and sobriety his ample patrimony 
of between two and three millions sterling. 8 
The experience of so many jirinces, whom he 
had esteemed or endured, from the vain follies 
of Elagabalus to the useful rigour of Aurelian, 
taugiit him to form a just estimate of the duties, 
the dangers, and the temptations, of their sublime 
suition. From the assiduous .study of his im- 
mortal ancestor, he derived the knowledge of 
tlie Roman constitution, and of human nature.J^ 
The voice of the people had already named 
Tacitus as the citizen the most w^orthy of empire. 
I’he imgratefui rumour reached his ears, and 
induced him to seek the retirement of one of 
his villas in Campania. He had pa.ssed tw^o 
montiis in the deliglitful privacy of Baim, when 
he reluctantly obeyed the summons of the consul 

4 Tr'oijLjcus (in Hist. August, p. 297.) calls him, primoe sentential 
conuuuiTis and soon afterwards Priuceptt mudtts. It is natural to 
suppose, that the roonarchs of Home, disdaining that humble title, 
tohiipied it to tlie most ancient of the senators. 

o The only objection to this genealogy is, that the historian was 
named Cornelius, the emperor, Chimlius. Hut under the lower empire, 
stnmames were extremely viurious and unc-ertain. 

b Aoaaras, 1. xii. p. 637. The Alexandrian Chronicle, by an ob- 
vious mistake, ixmsfei'& that age to Aurelian. 

7 In tluj year 273 he was ordinary consui. But he must Ime been 
sufrecte rn^rny years before, and most probably under Valerian. 

ft lus nttaka cctint'etUit's. Votiiscus in llial. August, p. 229. This 
sujii, acLordinj' to the old standard, was eyuivalent to eight huiulrtd 


to resume his honourable place in the senate, 
and to assist the republic with his counsels on 
this important occasion. 

He arose to speak, when, from iie is elected 
every quarter of the house, he was 
saluted with the names of Augustus and Em. 
peror. “ Tacitus Augustus, the gods preserve 
•'‘thee; we choose thee for our sovereign; to 
** thy care w'e intrust the republic and the w^orld. 
Accept the empire from the authority of the 
senate. It is due to thy rank, to thy conduct, 
“ to thy manners.” As soon as the tumult of 
acclamations subsided, Tacitus attempted to de- 
cline the dangerous honour, and to express his 
wonder that they should elect his age and 
infirmities to succeed the martial vigour of 
Aurelian. Are these limbs, conscript fathers ! 
“ fitted to sustain the weight of aimour, or to 
practise the exercises of the camp ? The 
“ variety of climates, and the hardships of a 
military life, WTUild soon oppress a feeble 
“ constitution, wliich subsi.sts only by the 
“ most tender management. My exhausted 
‘‘ streiigtli scarcely enables me to discharge the 
“ duty of a senator ; how insufficient wmuld it 
“ prove to the arduous labours of w^ar and go- 
“ vernraent ! Can you hope that the legions 
“ will respect a weak old man, whose days have 
‘‘ been spent in the shade of peace and retire- 
“ ment? Can you desire that I should ever 
“find reason to regret the favourable ojiinion of 
“ the senate ?” 10 

The reluctance of Tacitus, and it a^a accepts 
might possibly be sincere, w'as encoim- puu’k. 
tered by the aiiectionate obstinacy of the senate. 
Five hundred voices repeated at once, in eloquent 
confusion, that the greatest of the Roman princes, 
Numa, Trajan, Iladrian, and the Antonines, 
had a.sccndcd the throne in a very advanced sea- 
son of life ; that the mind, not the body, a sove- 
reign, not a soldier, was the object of their 
choice ; and that they expected from him no 
more than to guide, by his wisdom, the valour 
of the legions. Tliese pressing though tumul- 
tuary in.stances were seconded by a more regular 
oration of Metiiis Falconius, the next on the 
consular bench to Tacitus himself. He reminded 
the assembly of the evils wliich Rome had en- 
dured from the vices of headstrong and capricious 
youths; congratulated them on the election of 
a virtuous and experienced senator; and, with 
a manly, though perhaps a selfish freedom, ex- 
horted Tacitus to remember the reasons of his 
elevation, and to seek a successor, not in his own 
family, but in the republic. The speech of 
Falconius w’as enforced by a general acclamation. 
The emperor elect submitted to the authority of 
his country, and received the voluntary homage 
of his equids. The judgment of the senate was 
confirmed by the consent of the Roman people, 
and of the praetorian guards.^ 

and forty thousand Roman pounds of silver, each of the value of three 
pounds sterling. But in the age of Tacitus, the coin had lost much of 
its -weight and purity. 

9 After his accession, he gave orders that ten copitts of the histo. 
rian should be annually transcribed and placed in the public libraries. 
The Roman iRnaries have long since perished, and the most valuable 
part of Tacitus -was preservetl in a aingle MH. and discovered in a 
monastery' of Westphalia. See Bayle, Uictiotinaire, Art. TadUf and 
Xatmitis ad Aimal.; li. 9* 

10 Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 227. 

11 Hist. August, p. 228. I'acitus aiUlvesscd the iirtctorians by the 
appellation of stttidissuni mthVes, and the jieoplc by that of aacraikaifni 
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Authority of The administration of Tacitus was 

the senate. unworthy of liis life and princi- 

ples. A grateful servant of the senate, he con- 
sidered that national council as the author, 
and himself as the subject, of the laws. He 
studied to heal the wounds which Imperial pride, 
civil discord, and military violence, had inflicted 
on the constitution, and to restore at least the 
image of the ancient republic, as it had been 
preserved by the policy of Augustus, and the 
virtues of Trajan and the Antonines. It may 
not be useless to recapitulate some of the most 
important prerogatives which the senate appeared 
to have regained by the election of Tacitus. ^3 
} . To invest one of their body, under the title 
of emperor, with the general command of the 
armies, and the government of the frontier pro- 
vinces. 2. To determine the list, or, as it was 
then styled, the College of Consuls. They were 
twelve in number, who, in successive pairs, each, 
during the space of two months, filled the year, 
and represented the dignity of that ancient office. 
The authority of the senate, in the nomination 
of the consuls, was exercised with such inde- 
pendent freedom, that no regard was paid to an 
irregular request of the emperor in favour of his 
brother Florianus. “ The senate,** exclaimed 
Tacitus, with the honest transport of a patriot, 
“ understand the character of a prince whom 
they have chosen.” 3. To appoint the pro- 
consuls and presidents of the provinces, and to 
confer on all the magistrates their civil jurisdic- 
tion. 4. To receive appeals, through the inter- 
mediate office of the praefect of the city, from all 
the tribunals of the empire. 5. To give force 
and validity, by their decrees, to such as they 
should approve of the emperor’s edicts. 6. To 
these several branches of authority we may add 
some inspection over the finances, since, even in 
the stern reign of Aurelian, it was in their power 
to divert a part of the revenue from the public 
service.!'* 

Their ray and Circular epistles were sent, with- 
confidence. to all the principal cities 

of the empire, Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Thessa- 
lonica, Corinth, Athens, Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Carthage, to claim their obedience, and to 
inform them of the happy revolution which had 
restored the Roman senate to its ancient dignity. 
Two of these epistles are still extant We like- 
wise possess two very singular fragments of the 
private correspondence of the senators on this 
occasion. They discover the most excessive joy, 
and the most unbounded hopes; ‘‘ Cast away 
your indolence,’* it is thus that one of the 
senators addresses his friend, emerge from 
“ your retirements of Baiae and Puteoli. Give 
“ yourself to the city, to the senate. Rome 
“ flourishes, the whole republic flourishes. 
“ Thanks to the Roman army, to an army 
truly Roman ; at length we have recovered 
our just autliority, the end of all our desires. 
We hear appeals, we appoint proconsuls, we 
create emperors ; perhaps too we may restrain 

12 In his maimndssions he never exceeded the number of an 
hundied, as Iknited by the Caannian law, which was enacted undet 
Au^justas, and at length repealed by Justinian. See Casaubcm ad 
locum Vojrisci. 

13 Seethe lives of Tacitus, Florianus, and Frcbus, in the Aug»istan 
History ; we may be well assured, Ihai whatever the soldier gave, the 
senator Irad alre^ g^ven. 


« them — to the wise a word is sufficient.”! 5 
These lofty expectations were, however, soon 
disappointed; nor, indeed, was it possible that 
the armies and the provinces should long obey 
the luxurious and unwaiiike nobles of Rome. 
On the slightest touch, the unsupported fabric of 
their pride and power fell to the ground. The 
expiring senate displayed a sudden lustre, blazed 
for a moment, and was extinguished for ever. 

All that had yet passed at Rome A.p.srs. 
was no more than a theatrical re- SSowiedged 
presentation, unless it was ratified by the army, 
by the more substantial power of the legions. 
Leaving the senators to enjoy their dream of 
freedom and ambition, Tacitus proceeded to the 
Thracian camp, and was there, by the praetorian 
prefect, presented to the assembled troops, as 
the prince whom they themselves had demanded, 
and whom the senate had bestowed. As soon 
as the praefect was silent, the emperor addressed 
himself to the soldiers with eloquence and pro- 
priety. He gratified their avarice by a liberal 
distribution of treasure, under the names of pay 
and donative. He engaged their esteem by a 
spirited declaration, that although his age might 
disable him from the performance of military 
exploits, his counsels should never be unworthy 
of a Roman general, the successor of the brave 
Aurelian. i3 

Whilst the deceased emperor w'as The Aiani in- 
making preparations for a second are?4S^by 
expedition into the east, he had Tacitus, 
negotiated with the Aiani, a Scythiim people, 
who pitched then* tents in the neighbourhood of 
the lake Mceotis. Those barbarians, allured by 
presents and subsidies, had promised to invade 
Persia with a numerous body of light cavalry. 
They were faithful to their engagements; but 
wlien they arrived on the Roman frontier, 
Aurelian was already dead, the design of the 
Persian war was at least suspended, and the 
generals, who, during their interregnum, exer- 
cised a doubtful authority, were unprepared 
either to receive or to oppose them. Provoked 
by such ti-eatment, which they considered as 
trifling and perfidious, the Aiani had recourse to 
their own valour for their payment and revenge ; 
and as they moved with the usual swiftness of 
Tartars, they had soon spread themselves over 
the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia^ 
and Galatia. The legions, who from the oppo- 
site shores of the Bosphorus could almost dis- 
tinguish the flames of the cities and villages, 
impatiently urged their general to lead them 
against the invaders. The conduct of Tacitus 
was suitable to his age and station. He con- 
vinced the barbarians of the faith, as well as of 
the power, of the empire. Great numbers of 
the Aiani, appeased by the punctual discharge of 
the engagements w'hich Aurelian had contracted 
with them, relinquished their booty and captives, 
and quietly retreated to their own deserts, be- 
yond the Phasis. Against the remainder, who 
refused peace, the Roman emperor waged, in 

-A-ugust. p. 216. The passage is perfecUy clear 
yet horii Casanbon and Salmasius wish to com^ it. 

K p. 230. 232, 233. The senators cela. 

^ppy restorafaon with hecatombs and public rejoicings. 
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person, a successful war. Seconded by an 
army of brave and experienced veterans, in a 
few weeks he delivered the provinces of Asia 
from the terror of the Scythian invasion. 1 7 
Death of the But the glory and life of Tacitus 
empacar Tacitus. duration. Trans- 

ported, iu the depth of winter, from the soft 
retirement of Campania to the foot of Mount 
Caucasus, he sunk under the unaccustomed 
hardships of a military life. The fatigues of the 
body were aggravated by the cares of the mind. 
For a while, the angry and selfisli passions of 
the soldiers had been suspended by the en- 
thusiasm of public virtue. They soon broke 
out with redoubled violence, and raged in the 
camp, and even in the tent, of the aged emperor. 
His mild and amiable character served only to 
inspire contempt, and he was incessantly tor- 
mented with factions w*hich he could not assuage, 
and by demands which itwas impossible to satisfy. 
Whatever Mattering expectations he had con- 
ceived of reconciling the public disorders, Tacitus 
soon w'as convinced, that the licentiousness of the 
army disdained the feeble restraint of laws, and 
his last hour was hastened by anguish and dis- 
appointment. It may be doubtful whether the 
soldiers imbrued their hands in the blood of this 
innocent prince, is It is certain that their inso- 

A.p.!i 76 . lence was the cause of his death. 

Ai)va 12 . jjg expired at Tyana in Cappadocia, 
after a reign of only six months and about 
twenty days.i^ 

Usurpation and The eyes of Tacitus were scarcely 

death of his bro- closed, bcforo lus brother Florianus 
snowed himselt unworthy to reign, 
by the hasty usurpation of the purple, without 
expecting the approbation of the senate. The 
reverence for the Roman constitution, wliich yet 
influenced the camp and the provinces, was 
sufficiently strong to dispose them to censure, 
but not to provoke them to oppose, the precipi- 
tate ambition of Florianus. The discontent 
would have evaporated in idle murmurs, had 
not the general of the east, the heroic Probus, 
boldly declared himself the avenger of the senate. 
The contest, however, w-as still unequal; nor 
could the most able leader, at the head of the 
effeminate troops of Egypt and Syria, encounter, 
with any hopes of victory, the legions of Europe, 
whose irresistible strength appeared to support 
the brother of Tacitus. But the fortune and 
activity of Probus triumphed over every obstacle. 
The hardy veterans of his rival, accustomed to 
cold climatevS, sickened and consumed away in 
the sultry heats of Cilicia, where the summer 
proved remarkably unwholesome. Their num- 
bers were diminished by frequent desertion, the 
passes of the mountains were feebly defended ; 
Tarsus opened its gates ; and the soldiers of 
Florianus, w-hen they had permitted him to enjoy 

. k^VopIsm in Hist. August, p, 230. Zosimus, I. i. p. 57. Zonaws, 

I. sii. p.657. Two passages in the life of Probus (p. 23G. 238-) con. 
vmce me, that these Scytiiian invatters of Pontus were Alani- If we 
p'^S") Florianus pursued them as far as 
Bosphorus* But he had scarcely time for so long and 
difficult an expeffition. " 

18 Eutropius and Aurelius Victor only say that he died j Victor 
Jtoior adds, that it was of a fever. Zosimus and Zenaras affirm, 
that lie was killed by Uie soldiers. V'^opiscus mentions botli accounts, 
surely these jarring opiniotm are 

^^9 According U> the two Victors, he reigned exactly two hundred 


the Imperial title about three months, delivered 
the empire from civil war by the 
easy sacrifice of a prince w’-hom tliey 

despised. 20 

The perjietual revolutions of the Theirfamii 
throne had so perfectly erased eveiy subsists in ^ 
notion of hereditaiy right, that the 
family of an unfortunate emperor was incapable 
of exciting the jealousy of his successors. The 
children of Tacitus and Florianus were permitted 
to descend into a private station, and to mingle 
with the general mass of the people. Their 
poverty indeed became an additional safeguard 
to their innocence. When Tacitus was elected 
by the senate, he resigned his ample patrimony 
to the public service, 21 an act of generosity 
specious in appeai’ance, but which evidently dis- 
closed his intention of transmitting the empire 
to his descendants. The only consolation of their 
fallen state, was the remembrance of transient 
greatness, and a distant hope, the child of a 
flattering prophecy, that, at the end of a thou- 
sand years, a monarch of the race of Tacitus 
should arise, the protector of the senate, the re- 
storer of Rome, and the conqueror of the whole 
earth.22 

The peasants of Illyricnm, 
had already given Claudius and elevation^ the 
Aurelian to the sinking empire, had 
an equal right to glory in the elevation of 
Probus. 23 Above twenty years before, the 
emperor Valerian, with his usual penetration, 
liad discovered the rising merit of the young 
soldier, on w^hom he conferred the rank of 
tribune, long before the age prescribed by the 
militaiy regulations. The tribune soon justified 
his choice, by a victory over a great body of 
Sarmatians, in which he saved the life of a near 
relation of Valerian ; and deserved to receive 
from the emperor’s hand the collars, bracelets, 
spears, and banners, the mural and the civic 
crown, and all the honourable rewards reserved 
by ancient Rome for successful valour. The 
third, and afterwards the tenth, legion were 
intrusted to the command of Probus, who, in 
every step of his promotion, showed himself 
i superior to the station which he filled, Africa 
and Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the Eu- 
; phrates, and the Nile, by tunis afforded him 
the most splendid occasions of displaying his 
personal prowess and his conduct in war, Aure- 
lian was indebted to him for the conquest of 
Egypt, and still more indebted for the honest 
courage with which he often checked tlie cruelty 
of his master. Tacitus, who desired by the abili- 

ties of his generals to supply his own deficiency 
of military talents, named him commander in 
chief of all the eastern provinces, with five times 
the usual salary, the promise of the consulship, 
and the hope of a triumph* When Probus as- 

20 Hist. Aweust. 231. Zosixnns, T, 5. p. Sfi, 59. Zoitaras, 1. xii. 
p. 637. Aurelias Victor says, that Prohas assamed tlie etnpire irt 
Illj^coTO ; an opinion which (though adopted by a very learned xnan}| 
would threw that period of history into inextdcable cofeiaioa. 

21 Hist. August, p. 229. 

22 He was to said judges to the Parthians, Persians, and Sanna- 
tians, a oresldeicit to Taprobaxia, and a proconsul to the Boman island 
(supposed by Casaubon and Salmasius to mean Britain). Such a 
history as mine (says Vopiscus •with proper modesty) •will not subsist a 
tboBsand years, to expo^ or tostity the prediction. 

23 For the ptiTate life of Probus, see Vopiscus ia Hist. Atiguefe. 
p,23U— 237, 



. According to the Alexandrian chronicle he was fifty at the time 
of hLi death- 

^5 The letter wa'i atWres.^ to the priemrian pnefect, -whom <on, 
cmittiiion of his good behaviour) he promised to continue in his groat 
oHire. SeeHjst. August, p, 257. 

26 Vm>i^us in Hist. Attgust. p. 237. The 'date of £he letter is as- 
surwlv faulty. Instead of Nm. February we may read Non, Avs(n4, 

27 Hist. August, p. 238. It is odd, that the senate should treat 

Prote less fevourablj than Marcus Antoninus. That prince had 
received, even before thp daaih of c.... 
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ccncled tbc Imperial throne, he was about forty- 
four years of age in the full possession of his 
fame, of the love of the army, and of a mature 
vigour of mind and body. 

Hi, rBipKtrui His acknowledged merit, and the 
conduct towards success of liis arius agaiust hlori- 
the*enate. aiius, left him witUout an enemy or 
a competitor. Yet, if we may credit his own 
professions, very far from being desirous of the 
empire, he had accepted it with the most sincere 
reluctance. “ But it is no longer in my power,” 
says Probus, in a private letter, “ to lay do3vn 
“ a title so full of envy and of danger. I must 
continue to personate the character which the 
«=* soldiers have imposed upon His dutiful 

address to the senate displayed the sentiments, 
or at least the language, of a Roman patriot : 
« When you elected one of your order, conscript 
<< fathers ! to succeed the emperor Aureliau, you 
acted in a manner suitable to your justice and 
wisdora. For you are the legal sovereigns of 
‘‘ the world, and the power which you derive 
from your ancestors, will descend to your pos- 
terity. Happy would it have been, if Flori- 
anus, instead of usurping the purple of his 
“ brother, like a private inheritance, had ex- 
pected what your majesty might determine, 
either in liis favour, or in that of any other 
person. The prudent soldiers have punished 
‘‘ his rashness. To me they have offered the 
title of Augustus. But I submit to your 
clemency my pretensions and my merits. ”26 
A.D. 276 . When this respectful epistle was 
August 3. consul, the senators were 

unable to disguise their satisfaction, that Probus 
should condescend thus humbly to solicit a 
sceptre wiiich he already possessed. They cele- 
brated with die w'armest gratitude his virtues, 
his exploits, and above all Ids moderation. A 
decree immediately passed, without a dissenting 
voice, to ratify the election of the eastern armies, 
and to confer on their chief all the several 
branches of the Imperial dignity : the names of 
Cajsar and Augustus, the title of Father of his 
C’ouiitry, the right of making in the same day 
tiiree motions in the senate,27 the office of Pon- 
tifex Maximus, the tribunitian power, and the 
proconsular command; a mode of investiture, 
which, though it seemed to multiply the autho- 
rity of the emperor, expressed the constitution of 
the ancient republic. The reign of Probus 
corresponded with tins fair beginning. The 
senate was permitted to direct the civil ad- 
ministration of the empire. Their faithful 
general asserted the honour of the Roman 
arms, and often laid at their feet crowns of 
gold and barbaric trophies, the fruits of his 
numerous victones.28 Yet, whilst he gratified 
their vanity, he must secretly have despised their 
indolence and weakness. Though it was every 


moment in their power to repeal the disgraceful 
edict of Gallicnus, the proud successors of tha 
Scipios patiently acquiesced in their exclusion 
from all military employments. They soon ex- 
perienced, that those who refuse the sword, must 
renounce the sceptre. 

The strength of Aurelian ^ had 
crushed on every side the enemies of la-obns over 
Rome. After his death they seemed ^ 
to revive with an increase of fury and of num- 
bers'. They were again vanquished by the active 
vigour of Probus, wlio, in a short reign of about 
six years, 2^ equalled the fame of ancient heroes, 
and restored peace and order to every province 
of the Roman world. The dangerous frontier 
of Rlimtia he so firmly secured, that he left it 
without the suspicion of an enemy. He broke 
the wandering power of the Sarmatian tribes, 
and by the terror of his arms compelled those 
barbarians to relinquish their spoil. The Gothic 
nation courted the alliance of so warlike an 
emperor. He attacked the Isaiirians in their 
mountains, besieged and took several of their 
strongest castles, 3 1 and flattered himself that he 
had for ever suppressed a domestic foe, whose 
independence so deeply wounded the majesty of 
the empire. The troubles excited by the usurper 
Firmus in the Upper Egypt, had never been 
perfectly appeased, and the cities of Ptolemais 
and Coptos, fortified by the alliance of the Blem- 
myes, still maintained an obscure rebellion. Tlie 
chastisement of those cities, and of their auxili- 
aries the savages of the South, is said to have 
alarmed the court of Persia, 32 and the Great 
King sued in vain for the friendship of l^robus. 
Most of the exploits which distinguished his 
reign, were achieved by the personal valour and 
conduct of the emperor, insomuch that the writer 
of his life expresses some amazement how, in so 
short a time, a single man could be present in so 
many distant wars. The remaining actions he 
intrusted to the care of his lieutenants, the 
judicious choice of whom forms no inconsider- 
able part of his glory. Cams, Diocletian, 
hlaximian, Constantius, Galerius, Asclepiodatus, 
Amiibalianus, and a crowd of other chiefs, who 
afterwards ascended or supported the throne, 
were trained to arms in the severe school of 
Aurelian and Probus. 33 

But the most important service , 4 .^ 1 . 277 . 
■which Probus rendered to the re- 
public, was the deliverance of Gaul, 
and the recovery of seventy flourish- 
ing cities oppressed by the barbarians of Ger- 
many, who, since the death of Aurelian, had 
ravaged that great province with impunity. 34 
Among the various multitude of those fierce 
invaders, we may distinguish, witli some d‘^grec 
of cleaniess, three great armies, or rather nations, 
successively vanquished by the valour of Probiis. 

29 The drite and duration of the reif?n of Probus ave very correctly 
ascertained by Cardinal Noris in his h-arnedwork, De Hjiochis Syro- 
MaccdoTnnn, p. 96— -103. A passage of Kusel»ius connects the second 
year of Probus with the reras of several of tlie Syrian cities. 

30 Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 239. 

31 Zosimus fi. i. p. G2— 66.) tells a very long and trifling story of 
Lycius the Isaurian robber. 

32 Zosiim. 1. i. p. 66. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 2,39, 240. But 
it seems incredible that the defeat of the savages of ASthiopia could 
afiect the Persian inouarch. 

33 Besides these well-known chiefs, several others are named hy 
Vopiactis (Hist. August, p. 241.), whose actions have not reached our 
knowlialge, 

34 bet; tlw Cmsai's of Julism, and Hist. August, p. 238. 240, 241* 
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He drove back the Franks into their morasses j 
a descriptive circumstance from whence w'e may 
infer, that the confederacy known by the manly 
appellation of already occupied the flat 
maritime country, intersected and almost over- 
down by the stagnating waters of the Rhine, 
and that several tribes of the Frisians and Bata- 
vians had acceded to their alhance. He van- 
quished the Burgundians, a considerable people 
of the Vandalic race. They had wandered in 
quest of booty from the banks of the Oder to 
those of the Seine. They esteemed themsel ves 
sufficiently fortunate to purchase, by the restitu- 
tion of all their booty, the permission of an 
undisturbed retreat. They attempted to elude 
that article of the treaty. Their punishment 
was immediate and terrible. 3 ^ But of all the 
invaders of Gaul, the most formidable were the 
Xygians, a distant people, who reigned over a 
wide domain on the frontiers of Poland and 
Silesia. 36 In the Lygian nation, the Arii held 
the flrst rank by their numbers and fierceness. 
“ The Arii (it is thus that they are described by 
the energy of Tacitus) study to improve by 
“ art and circumstances the innate terrors of 
their barbarism. Their shields are black, their 
‘‘ bodies are painted black. They choose for 
“ the combat the darkest hour of the night. 
“ Their host advances, covered as it were with 
a funereal shade ;37 nor do they often find an 
enemy capable of sustaining so strange and 
“ infernal an aspect. Of all our senses, the 
eyes are the first vanquished in battle. ”38 
Yet the arms and discipline of the Romans 
easily discomfited these horrid phantoms. The 
Lygii were defeated in a general engagement, 
and Semno, the most renowned of their chiefs, 
fell alive into the hands of Probus. That pru- 
dent emperor, unwilling to reduce a brave people 
to despair, granted them an honourable capitu- 
lation, and permitted them to return in safety to 
their native country. But the losses which they 
suffered in the march, the battle, and the retreat, 
broke the power of the nation ; nor is the Ly- 
gian name ever repeated in the history either of 
Gennany or of the empire. The deliverance of 
Gaul is reported to have cost the lives of four 
hundred thousand of the invaders; a work of 
labour to the Romans, and of expence to the 
emperor, who gave a piece of gold for the head 
of every barbarian. 39 But as the fame of w’ar- 
riors is built on the destruction of human kind, 
%ve may naturally suspect, that the sanguinary 
account was multiplied by the avarice of the 
soldiers, and accepted without any very severe 
examination by the liberal vanity of Probus, 
anil carries Since the expedition of Maxirain, 
his anns into the Iloman generals had confined 
ermany. ambition to a defensive war 

against the nations of Gennany, who perpetually 
pressed on the frontiers of the empire. The 
more daring Probus pursued his Gallic victo- 


35 2!osimns, l.i. p. 62. Hist. p. 240. Bat the lattersnp- 

posas the punishment inOicted with the consent of tlieir kings ; if so. 
It was partial, like the offence. ' ... 

36 ^ Cltt^er. Uerroania Antiqua, 1. iii. I^tolemy places m their 
cOTintry the city of Calisia, probably Cali'sh in Silcssia, 

37 Feralu vmtbrct, is the expression c*t' Tacitus : it is surely a very 
boid one, 

3S Tacit, Gf^rmania (c. i7>.) 

39 V'opiscuh in Hist, August, p. 238. 


yies, passed the Rhino, and displayed his invin- 
cible eagles on the banks of the Kibe and the 
Necker. He was fully convinced that nothing 
could reconcile the minds of the barbarians to 
peace, unless they experienced in their own 
country the calamities of war. Germany, ex- 
hausted by the ill success of the last emigration, 
was astonished by his presence. Nine of the 
most considerable princes repaired to his camp, 
and fell prostrate at his feet. Such a treaty was 
humbly received by the Germans, as it pleased 
the conqueror to dictate. He exacted a strict 
restitution of the effects and captives which they 
had carried away from the provinces; and 
obliged their own magistrates to punish the 
more obstinate robbers who presumed to detain 
any part of the spoil. A considerable tribute of 
corn, cattle, and horses, the only wealth of bar- 
barians, was reserved for the use of the gamsons 
wffiich Probus established on the limits of their 
territory. He even entertained some thoughts 
of compelling the Germans to relinquish the 
exercise of arms, and to trust their differences to 
the justice, their safety to the power, of Rome. 
To accomplish these salutary ends, the constant 
residence of an imperial governor, supported by 
a numerous army, w^as indispensably requisite. 
Probus therefore judged it more expedient to 
defer the execution of so great a design ; which 
was indeed rather of specious than solid utility. 
Had Germany been reduced into the state of a 
province, the Romans, with immense labour and 
expense, would have acquired only a more ex- 
tensive boundary to defend against the fiercer 
and more active barbarians of Scythia. 

Instead of reducing the warlike Hebuiidsa 
natives of Germany to the condition Rhine toViie^ 
of subjects, Probus contented him- 
self with the humble expedient of rai.sing a bul- 
wark against their inroads. The country, which 
now forms the circle of Swabia, had been left 
desert in the age of Augustus by the emigration 
of its ancient inhabitants.'^^ The fertility of the 
soil soon atti*acted a new colony from the adja- 
cent provinces of Gaul. Crowds of adventurers, 
of a roving temper and of desperate fortunes, 
occupied the doubtful possession, and acknow- 
ledged, by the payment of tithes, the majesty of 
the empire.4^ To protect these new subjects, a 
line of frontier garrisons was gradually extended 
from the Rhine to the Danube. About the 
reign of Hadrian, when that mode of defence 
began to be practised, these garrisons w^ere con- 
nected and covered by a strong intrenchment of 
trees and palisades. In the place of so rude a 
bulwark, the emperor Probus constructed a stone 
wall of a considerable height, and strengthened 
it by towers at convenient distances. From the 
neighbourhood of Newstadt and Ratisfoon on the 
Danube, it stretched across hills, valleys, rivers, 
and morasses, as far as Wimpfen on the Nccker, 
and at length terminated on the banks of the 

40 Hist. Aoaust. p. 23S, 239. Vopisciis quotes a letter from the 
emperor to the senate, in -which he nteiitions his design of reducing 
(iermanv into a wrovinc*. „ 

-51 6tm>o» h-wi. Accordingto VelMus Paterculus (ii. lOS.}, Ma- 
Tohodnus led his Marconianm into Bohemia; Cinverius (German. 
Atitiq. iii* S*) proves that it was imm Swrltis. 

42 These settlers, from die payment td’ tithes, were denominated 
Uttatutudt*, Tacit, Germania, c. 29. 
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Eliine, after a winding conrse of near two Lnn- 
di’ed miles. 43 This important barrier, uniting 
the two mighty streams that protected the pro- 
vinces of Europe, seemed to fill up the vacant 
space through which the barbarians, and particu- 
larly the Alemanni, could penetrate with the 
greatest facility into the heart of the empire. 
But the experience of the world, from. China to 
Britain, has exposed the vain attempt of fortify- 
ing any extensive tract of country.44^ An active 
enemy, who can select and vary his points of 
attack, must, in the end, discover some feeble 
spot, or some unguarded moment. The strength 
as well as the attention, of the defenders is 
divided; and such are the blind effects of terror 
on the firmest troops, that a hue broken in a 
single place is almost instantly deserted. The 
fate of the wall which Probus erected, may con- 
firm the general observation. Within a few 
years after his death, it was overthrown hy the 
Alemanni. Its scattered ruins, universally as- 
cribed to the power of the Daemon, now serve 
only to excite the wonder of the Swabian pea- 
sant. 

Introduction Among the useful conditions of 
of peace imposed by Probus on the 

rian«. Vanquished nations of Germany, 
was the obligation of supplying the Eoman 
army with sixteen thousand recruits, the bravest 
and most robust of their youth. The emperor 
dispersed them through all the provinces, and 
distributed this dangerous reinforcement in 
small bands, of fifty or sixty each, among the 
national troops ; judiciously observing, that the 
f aid which the republic derived from the barba- 
rians, should be felt but not seen. 45 Their aid 
was now become necessary. The feeble elegance 
of Italy and the intern^ provinces could no 
longer support the weight of arms. The hardy 
frontier of the Rhine and Danube still produced 
minds and bodies equal to the labours of the 
camp ; but a perpetual series of wars had gra- 
dually diminished their numbers. The iitfre- 
quency of marriage, and the ruin of agriculture, 
^ected the principles of population, and not only 
destroyed the strength of the present, but inter- 
cepted the hope of future generations. The 
wisdom of Probus embraced a great and bene- 
ficial plan of repleni.shing the exhausted frontiers, 
by new colonies of captive or fugitive barbarians, 
on whom he bestowed lands, cattle, instruments 
of husbandry, and every encouragement that 
might engage them to educate a race of soldiers 
for the service of the republic. Into Britain, 
and most probably into Cambridgeshire, 46 he 
transported a considerable body of Vandals. 
The impossibility of an escape reconciled them 
to their situation, and in the subsequent troubles 
of that island, they approved themselves the 
most faithful servants of the state. 47 Great 

numbers of Franks and Gepidse were settled on 

45 Sec notes dc TAfebd de la Bleterie & la Germanle de Tacite, 
p. 185. His account of the wall is chiefly borrowed (as he says him- 
self) from lhe./U«afiaIirit«irafflofSchcepnin. 

44 Sec Eecharches sur les Chinois et les EjCTptiens, tom. li. n. 81— 
102. The aaormBoas author is well acquainted with the globe in 
geneaal, and with Germany in particular i with regard to the latter, 
' he quotes a work of M. Hanselman j liut he seems jto confound the 
wall of ProTms, deigned against the Alemanni, with the fortification 
of the Matdad, constructed in the ncagbbouthood <£ Frankfort 
Bgaittst the CatU. 


the banks of the Danube and the Rhi ne. An 
hundred thousand Bastamm, expelled from their 
own country, cheerfully accepted an establish- 
ment in Thrace, and soon imbibed the manners 
and sentiments of Roman subjects,48 But the 
expectations of Probus were too often dis- 
appointed. The impatience and idleness of the 
barbarians could ill brook the slow labours of 
agriculture. Their unconquerable love of free- 
dom, rising against despotism, provoked them 
into hasty rebellions, alike fatal to themselves 
and to the provinces, 49 nor could these artificial 
supplies, however repeated by succeeding em- 
perors, restore the important limit of Gaul and 
lilyriciim to its ancient and native vigour. 

Of all the barbarians who aban- 
doned their new settlements, 
disturbed the public tranquillity, a 
very small number returned to their own coun- 
try, For a short season they might wander in 
arms through the empire ; but in the end tliey 
were surely destroyed by the power of a warlike 
emperor. The successful rashness of a party of 
Franks was attended, however, with such me- 
morable consequences, that it ought not to be 
passed unnoticed. They had been established 
by Probus on the sea-coast of Pontus, with a 
view of strengthening the frontier against the 
inroads of the Alani. A fleet stationed in one 
of the harbours of the Euxine, fell into the 
hands of the Franks j and they resolved, through 
unknown seas, to explore their way from the 
mouth of the Phasis to that of the Rhine. They 
easily escaped through the Bosphorus and the 
Hellespont, and cruising along the Mediterra- 
nean, indulged their appetite for revenge and 
plunder, by frequent descents on the unsuspect- 
I ing shores of Asia, Greece, and Africa. The 
I opulent city of Syracuse, in whose port the 
navies of Athens and Carthage had formerly 
been sunk, was sacked by a handful of barba- 
rians, who massacred the greatest part of the 
trembling inhabitants. Fi'om the island of 
Sicily, the Franks proceeded to the columns of 
Hercules, trusted themselves to the ocean, 
coasted round Spain and Gaul, and steering their 
triumphant course through the British channel, 
at length finished their surprising voyage, by 
landing in safety on the Batavian or FVisian 
shores. 50 Xhe example of their success, in- 
structing their countrymen to conceive the 
advantages, and to despise the dangers, of the 
sea, pointed out to their enterprising spirit, a new 
road to wealth and glory. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance and of ga- 
activity of Probus, it was almost im- 
possible that he could at once retain 
in obedience every part of his wide-extended do- 
minions. The barbarians, who broke their chains, 
had seized the favourable opportunity of a do- 
mestic war. When the emperor marched to the 

45 He distributed about fifty or sixty barbariam to a Nfmerm, as it 
■was then called, a corps, with whose established number we are not 
exactly acquainted. 

46 Camden’s Britannia, Introduction, p. 136 ; but he speaks from a 
very doubtful conjecture. 

47 Zosimus, 1. i. p. 62. According to Vopiscus, another body of 
Vandals was less faithful. 

48 Hist. August. p.240. They were probably expelled by the 
Goths. Zosim. 1. i. p. 66. 

49 Hist. August, p. 240. 

50 Panegyr. Vet. v. IS. Zosimus, 1. i. p. C6. 
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relief of Gaul lie devolved the command of the 
East on Saturninus. That general, a man of 
merit and experience, was driven into rebellion 
by the absen’he of his sovereign, the levity of the 
Alexandrian people, the pressing instances of 
his friends, and his own fears; but from the 
moment of his elevation, he never entertained a 
hope of empire, or even of life. Alas ! ’* he 
said, “ the republic has lost a useful servant, and 
the rashness of an hour has destroyed the ser- 
vices of many years. You know not,” con- 
tinued he, “ the misery of sovereign power ; a 
sword is perpetually suspended over our head. 
We dread our very guards, we distrust our 
‘‘ companions. The choice of action or of re- 
pose is no longer in our disposition, nor is 
there any age, or character, or conduct, that 
can protect us from the censure of envy. In 
thus exalting me to the throne you have 
doomed me to a life of cares, and to an un- 
timely fate. The only consolation which re- 
mains is, the assurance that I shall not fall 
alone.” But as the former part of his pre- 
diction was verified by the victory, so the latter 
was disappointed by the clemency, of Frobus. 
That amiable prince attempted even to save the 
unhappy Saturninus from the fury of the soldiers. 
He had more than once solicited the usurper 
A D. 279 . himself, to place some confidence 
in the mercy of a sovereign who so 
highly esteemed his character, that he had pu- 
nished, as a malicious informer, the first who 
related the improbable news of his defection. ^2 
Saturninus might, perhaps, have embraced the 
generous otfer, had he not been restrained by the 
obstinate distrust of his adherents. Their guilt 
was deeper, and their hopes more sanguine, than 
those of their experienced leader. 

A.n.sso.of revolt of Saturninus was 

Bon^us and Pro- scarcely extinguished in the East, 
before new troubles were excited 
in the West, by the rebellion of Bonosus and 
Proculus, in Gaul. The most distinguished merit 
of those two officers, was their respective prowess, 
of the one in the combats of Bacchus, of the 
other in those of Venus, *3 yet neither of them 
were destitute of courage and capacity, and both 
sustained, with honour, the august character 
which the fear of punishment had engaged them 
to assume, till they sunk at length beneath the 
superior genius of Frobus, He used the victory 
with his accustomed moderation, and spared the 
fortunes as well as the lives of their innocent 
families. 34 

A.D. 2 SI 1 . The arms of Frobus had now 
KemfirS Suppressed all the foreign and do- 
Probus. mestic enemies of the state. His 
mild but steady administration confirmed the re- 
establishment of the public tranquillity; nor 
was there left in the provinces a hostile bar- 

51 Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 2<t5, SIS. The tinfottunate orator 
had studied rhetoric at Carthage ; and was therefore more probabljF a 
Moor (Zosim- I. i. p. GO.) than a Gaul, as Vopiscus calls him. 

52 ZDnaras, 1. xii. p. 638. 

53 A very surprising instance is recorded of th^rowess of Proculus. 
He had taken one hur&ed Sarmatian virgins. ■ The rest of the story 
he must relate in his own language : Ex his unA nocte decern ini vi ; 
Cannes tamen, quod in me erat, mulieres intra dies quindecim reddidi. 
Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 24G. 

54 Proculus, who was a native of Alhengue, on the Genoese coast, 
termed two thotssand of his own slaves. Bis riches were gresat, hut 

‘ they were acquired by roblx*ry. It was afterwards a saying of his 
femily, Nec Idtrones esse, nec princhies sibi placers. Vopiscus in 
Hist, p. Mr. 


barian, a tyrant, or even a robber, to revive the 
memoiy of jmst disorders. It was time that the 
emperor should revisit Rome, and celebrate 
his own glory and the general happiness. The 
triumph due to the valour of Frobus was con- 
ducted with a magnificence suitable to his for- 
tune, and the people who had so lately admired ‘ 
the trophies of Aurelian, gazed with equal plea- 
sure on those of his heroic successor, 33 We 
cannot, on this occasion, forget the desperate 
courage of about fourscore gladiators, reserved, 
with near six hundred others, for the inhuman 
sports of the amphitheatre. Disdaixiing to shed 
their blood for the amusement of the populace, 
they killed their keepers, broke from the place 
of their confi.nement, and filled tlie streets of 
Rome with blood and confusion. After an 
obstinate resistance, they were overpowered and 
cut in pieces by the regular forces; but they 
obtained at least an honourable death, and the 

satisfaction of a just revenge. 36 

The military discipline which his discipline, 
reigned in the camps of Frobus 
was less cmel than that of Aurelian, but it was 
equally rigid and exact. The latter had punished 
the irregularities of the soldiers with unrelenting 
severity, the former prevented them by employ- 
ing the legions in constant and useful labours. 
When Frobus commanded in Eg 3 q>t, he executed 
many considerable works for the splendour and 
benefit of that rich country. The navigation of 
the Nile, so important to Rome itself, was im- 
proved ; and temples, bridges, porticoes, and 
palaces, were constructed by the hands of the 
soldiem, who acted by turns as architects, as 
engineers, and as husbandmen. 37 It was re- 
ported of Hannibal, that, in order to preserve 
his troops from the dangerous temptations of idle- 
ness, he had obliged them to form large plant- 
ations of olive trees along the coast of Africa. 38 
From a similar principle, Frobus exercised his 
legions in covering, with rich vineyards, the hills 
of Gaul and Pannonia, and two considerable 
spots are described, which were entirely dug and 
planted by military labour. 39 One of these, 
known under the name of Mount Almo, was 
situated near Sirmium, the country where Pro- 
bus was born, for which he ever retained a partial 
affection, and whose gratitude he endeavoured 
to secure, by converting into tillage a large and 
unhealthy tract of marshy ground. An army 
thus employed, constituted perhaps the most 
useful, as well as the bravest, portion of Roman 
subjects. 

But in the prosecution of a fa- ^ . 
vounte scheme, the best of men, 
satisfied with the rectitude of their intentions, 
are subject to forget the bounds of moderation ; 
nor did Frobus himself sufficiently consult the 
patience and disposition of Ms fierce legion- 

65 m»t. Avgust. 1J.M0. 

66 Zosim. 1. i. jp- o6. 

67 Hat. Atysttst. t>. 2.36. ^ . 

58 Aurel. victor in Prob. Eat the poliCT of Hannibal, unnoticed 
by any more ancient writer, is irreconcileable with the history of his 
liie. He left A&ioa when he was nine years old, returned to it when 
he waafta^-ftire, and immediately lost his army in the decisive battle 
ofZama. JUvias, xxx. 37. , 

63 Hist. August, p. 240. Eutrop, ix. 17. Aurel. Victor in Prob. 
Victor JuuKm He revoked the prohibition of Domitian, and granted 
a gemerai permission of planting vines to the Gauls, the Britons, and 
the Pannonians, 
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aries.So The dangers of the rnilitary pirdfes- 
sion seem only to be compensated by a Hfe of 
pleasure and idleness ; but if the duties of the 
soldier are incessantly aggravated by the la- 
bours of the peasant, he will at last sink under 
the intolerable burden, or shake it off with in- 
dignation. The imprudence of Probus is said 
to have inflamed the discontent of his troops. 
More attentive to the interests of mankind than 
to those of the army, he expressed the vain hope, 
that, by the establishment of universal peace, he 
should soon abolish the necessity of a standing 
and mercenary force, 6^ The unguarded ex- 
pression proved fatal to him. In one of the 
hottest days of summer, as he severely urged the 
unwholesome labour of draining the marshes of 
Sirraium, the soldiers, impatient of fatigue, on a 
sudden threw down their tools, grasped their 
arms, and broke out into a furious mutiny. The 
emperor, conscious of his danger, took refuge in 
a lofty tower, constructed for the purpose of 
surveying the progress of the work. The 
tower was instantly forced, and a thousand 
A,D.282. swords Were plunged at once into 
August. bosom of the unfortunate Pro- 

bus. The rage of the troops subsided as soon 
as it liad been gratified. Tliey then lamented 
their fatal rashness, forgot the severity of the 
emperor, whom they had massacred, and has- 
tened to perpetuate, by an honourable monument, 
the memory of his virtues and victories. ^3 

Bectionimd indulged 

diaracterof their grief and repentance for the 
death of Probus, their unanimous 
consent declared Carus, his praetorian praefect, 
the most deserving of the Imperial throne. ! 
Every circumstance that relates to this prince 
appears of a mixed and doubtful nature. He 
gloried in the title of Roman Citizen ; and af- 
fected to compare the purity of /ds blood, with 
the foreign and even barbarous origin of the 
preceding emperors ; yet the most inquisitive of 
his contemporaries, very far from admitting his 
claim, have variously deduced his own birth, or 
that of his parents, from Illyricum, from Gaul, 
or from Africa. 34 Though a soldier, he had 
received a learned education ; though a senator, 
be was invested with the first dignity of the 
anny ; and in an age, when the civil and mili- 
tary professions began to be irrecoverably separ- 
ated from each other, they were united in the 
person of Carus. Notwitlistanrhng the severe 
justice which he exercised against the assassins 
of Probus, to whose favour and esteem he was 
highly indebted, he could not escape the sus- 
picion of being accessary to a deed from whence 
he derived the principal advantage. He en- 
joyed, at least before his elevation, an acknow- 
ledged character of virtue and abilities; 35 but 
his austere temper insensibly degenerated into 

60 Julian bestows a severe, and indeed eaweesive, censure on the 
ttour of Probus, who, as he thinks, almost deserved his fate. 

el Vopiscus in Hist. Autfust. p. 211. He lavishes oa this idle hope a 
lacree stock of very foolish eloquence. 

62 Turris ferrata. It seems to have been a moveable to-wer, and 
cased with iron. 

63 Probtis, etvere probus situs est : victor omnium gentium barba- 
raanm : victor etiam tyrannorum. 

64 Vet all this may be conciliated. He wa* bom at Narlionne in 
luyneum, confounded by Eutropius with the more famous city of 
that name in. Gaul. His father might be an African, and his mother 
a noble Roman. Cams himself was educated in the capital. See 

Anknadvexsion. ad Kuseb. Ohron. psXAl, 
bd Probus hiui requested of the senate an eqtUJStarian statue and » • 


moroseness and cruelty ; and the imperfect 
writers of his life almost hesitate whether they 
shall not rank him in the number of Homan 
tyrants. 33 When Carus assumed" the purple, 
he ivas about sixty years of age, and liis txvo 
sons, Carinus and Numerian, had already at- 
tained the season of manhood. 37 

The authority of the senate ex- 
pired -with Probus; nor was the ofthuMnate 
repentance of the soldiers displayed 
by the same dutiful regard for the civil pow'cr, 
which they liad testified after the unfortunate 
death of Aurelian. The election of Carus was 
decided without expecting the approbation of 
the senate, and the new emperor contented him- 
self w'ith announcing, in a cold and stately 
epistle, that he had ascended the vacant throne. 38 
A behaviour so very opjiosite to that of his 
amialile predecessor, afibrded no favourable pre- 
sage of the new reign ; and the Romans, de- 
prived of power and freedom, asserted their 
privilege of licentious murmurs. 3!> The voice 
of congratulation and flattery was not however 
silent; and we may still peruse, with pleasure 
and contempt, an eclogue, wliicli was composed 
on the accession of the emperor Carus. Two 
shepherds, avoiding the noontide heat, retire 
into the cave of Faunus. On a spreading beech 
they discover some recent characters. The rural 
deity had described, in prophetic verses, the 
felicity promised to the empire under the reign 
of so great a prince. Faunus hails the approach 
of that hero, who, receiving on his shoulders 
the sinking weight of the Homan world, shall 
extinguish war and faction, and once again 
restore the innocence and security of the golden 
age. 70 

It is more than probable, that Cams defeats 
these elegant trifles never reached 
the ears of a veteran general, who, the Hast, 

with the consent of tlie legions, was preparing 
to execute the long suspended design of the 
Persian war. Before his departure for this 
distant expedition, Carus conferred on his two 
sons, Carinus and Numerian, the title of Caesar, 
and investing the former with almost an equal 
share of the Imperial power, directed the young 
prince, first to suppress some troubles which 
had arisen in Gaul, and afler'wards to fix the 
seat of his residence at Rome, and to assume the 
government of the Western pvoviuces.7i The 
safety of Illyricum was confirmed by a memor- 
able defeat of the Sarmatians ; sixteen thousand 
of those barbarians remained on tjie field of 
battle, and the number of captives amounted to 
twenty thousand. The old emperor, animated 
with the fame and prospect of victory, pursued 
his march, in the midst of winter, through tlic 
countries of Thrace and Asia Minor, and at 
length, with his younger son Numerian, arrived 

marble palsce* at the pubMc expense, as a just rceompense of the 
singular merit of Carus. Vopiseus in Hist. August, p. 2'}9. 

66 Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 2'12. 2'li). Julian excludes the em- 
peror Cams and both his sons IVorn the banquet of the Caisai-s. 

67 John Malala, tom. i. p. 401. But die authority of that igim- 
rant Greek is very slight. He ridiculoicsly derives from Carus, the 
city of Carrha*, and the province of Caria, the latter of which is men- 
tioned by Homer. 

6S Hist. August, p. 2i9. Cams congratulated the senate, tixat onr- 
of their own order was made emperor. 

69 Hist. August, p. 242 

70 Sex: the first eclogue of Calphumius. The design of it is preferred, 
by Fontenille, to that of \’irgil’h Ft.IHo. See loin, iii, p. 1 18. 

71 Hist. August, p. , "563. EulropiuK, is,. 13. Pogl, Annal. 
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on the confines of the Persian monarchy. There, 
encamping on the summit of a lofty mountain, 
he pointed out to his troops the opulence and 
luxury of the enemy whom they were about to 
invade. 

A.D. 2 S 3 . The successor of Artaxerxes, 
Varanes or Bahram, though he had 

ambassadors. SUbducd the SogCStanS, 0110 of the 

most warlike nations of Upper Asia, 72 was 
alarmed at the approach of the Romans, and 
endeavoured to retard their progress by a nego- 
tiation of peace. His ambassadors entered the 
camp about sunset, at the time when the troops 
were satisfying their hunger with a frugal repast. 
The Persians expressed their desire of being in- 
troduced to the presence of the Roman emperor. 
They were at length conducted to a soldier, who 
was seated on the grass. A piece of stale bacon 
and a few hard pease composed his supper. A 
coarse woollen garment of purple was the only 
circumstance that announced his dignity. The 
conference was conducted with the same dis- 
regard of courtly elegance. Cams, taking oft' 
a cap which he wore to conceal his baldness, 
assured the ambassadors, that, unless their 
master acknowledged the superiority of Rome, 
he would speedily render Persia as naked of 
trees, as his own head was destitute of hair. 73 
Notwithstanding some traces of art and prepai*- 
ation, we may discover in this scene the manners 
of Caxus, and the severe simplicity which the 
martial princes, who succeeded GalHenus, had 
already restored in the Roman camps. The 
ministers of the Great King trembled and re- 
tired. 

The threats of Carus were not 

Jiis victories ^ ^ 

and extraordi- Without eftect. He ravaged Meso- 

naxy death. . . . . 

potamxa, cut in pieces whatever 
opposed his passage, made himself master of the 
great cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon (which 
seemed to have surrendered without resistance), 
and carried his victorious arms beyond the 
Tigris.74 He had seized the favourable mo- 
ment for an invasion. The Persian councils 
were distracted by domestic factions, and the 
greater part of their forces were detained on the 
frontiers of India, Rome and the East received 
with transport the news of such important ad- 
vantages. Flattery and hope painted, in the 
most lively colours, the fall of Persia, the con- 
quest of Arabia, the submission of Egypt, and 
a lasting deliverance from the inroads of the 
Scythian nations. 73 But the reign of Carus 
was destined to expose the vanity of predictions. 

A.i). 283 , They were scarcely uttered before 
Uec. 25. they were contradicted by his death ; 
an event attended with such ambiguous circum- 
stances, that it may he related in a letter from 
bis own secretary to the priefect of the city. 

Carus,” says he, our dearest emperor, was 
“ confined by sickness to his bed, when a furious 
** tempest arose in the camp. The darkness 

ir, p. 135. We Utiilxine of his sayings in the Eibllo- 


72 , 

ih^ue Orientals 
** includes all otlier virtues," 


* The definition of humanity 


75 Synesius tells this story of Carinus j and it is much more natural 
to understand it cf Carus, than ‘ ^ 

do) of Ihrobiis. 


1 (as Petavius and TBlemont choose to 


, 75. „To - -the .Pmiaii...Tictc«y of .Carus,- -I .refer -the dialogue of. the ' 
PhaopahiSf which has so Icaig been an object of dispute- among the 


«« which overspread the sky was so thick, that 
we could no longer distinguish each other ; and 
tlie incessant dashes of lightning took from us 
the knowledge of all that passed in the general 
confusion. Immediately after the most violent 
“ clap of thunder, we heard a sudden cry, that 
the emperor was dead ; and it soon appeared, 
‘‘ that his chamberlains, in a rage of grief, had 
“ set fire to the royal pavilion, a circumstance 
“ which gave rise to tlie report that Carus was 
“ killed by lightning. But, as ftir as w^e have 
“ been able to investigate the truth, his death 
“ was the natural eftect of his disorder.” 

The vacancy of the throne was He is succeeded 
not productive of any disturbance, 

The ambition of the aspiring ge- Sumerian, 
nerals was checked by their mutual fears, and 
young Numerian with his absent brotlier Ca- 
rinus were unanimously acknowdedged as Roman 
emperors. The public expected that the suc- 
cessor of Cai'us would pursue his father’s foot- 
steps, and, without allowing the Persians to 
recover from their consternation, would advance 
sword in hand to the palaces of Susa and Ecba- 
taiia.77 But the legions, however strong in 
numbers and discipline, were dismayed by the 
most abject superstition. Notwithstanding all 
the arts that were practised to disguise the man- 
ner of the late emperor’s death, it was found 
impossible to remove the opinion of the mul- 
titude, and the power of opinion is irresistible. 
Places or persons struck with lightning were 
considered by the ancients with pious horror, as 
singularly devoted to the wrath of Heaven. 78 
An oracle was remembered, which marked the 
river Tigris as the fatal boundary of the Roman 
arms. The troops, terrified wdth the fate of 
Carus and with their own danger, called aloud 
on young Numerian to obey the will of the 
gods, and to lead them away from this inauspi- 
cious scene of war. The feeble emperor was 
unable to subdue their obstinate prejudice, and 
the Persians wondered at the unexpected retreat 
of a victorious enemy, 79 

The intelligence of the mysterious 2 S 4 , 

fate of the late emperor w^as soon Vices or Caiiaus. 
carried from the frontiers of Persia to Rome ; 
and the senate, as well as the provinces, con- 
gratulated the accession of the sons of Carus. 
These fortunate youtiiswere strangers, however, 
to that conscious superiority, either of birth or 
of merit, which can alone render the possession 
of a throne easy, and as it were natural. Born 
and educated in a private station, the election of 
their father raised them at once to the rank of 
princes ; and his death, which happened about 
sixteen months afterwards, left them the unex- 
pected legacy of a vast empire. To sustain 
with temper this rapid elevation, an uncommon 
share of virtue and prudence was requisite ; and 
Carinus, the elder of the brothers, was more 
than commonly deficient in tliose qualities. In 

learned. But to explain and Justify my opinion, ■would require a 
dissertation. 

76 Hist. August, p. 250, Yet Entropius, Festas, Rufus, the two 
Victors, Jerome. Sidonius Apollinaris, Syncellus^ aatl Zonsras^ all 
ascribe the death of Cams to lightnh^. 

77 See Neme^an. Cynegeficoa, v. 71, &c, 

78 See Festus and his commentators, on the ward Scnlxmianum 
Placet strock by lightning were surrounded with a ■wall j ihiafft were 
buried with mysterious ceremony. 

79 Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 250. Aurelius Victor seems to 
believe the prediction, and to approve the letrea-t. 
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80 Nemesian. Cynegeticon, v. 69. lie was a Contempoxaty, biit a 


the Gallic war, he discovered some degree of 
personal courage but fi'om the moment of his 
arrival at Rome, he abandoned himself to the 
luxury of the capital, and to the abuse of liis 
fortune. He was soft, yet cruel ; ’ devoted to 
pleasure, but destitute of taste ; and though ex- 
quisitely susceptible of vanity, indifferent to the 
public esteem. In the course of a few months, 
he successively married and divorced nine wives, 
most of whom he left pregnant ; and notwith- 
.standing this legal inconstancy, found time to 
indulge such a variety of irregular appetites, as 
brought dishonour on himself and on the noblest 
houses of Rome. He beheld with inveterate 
hatred all those who might remember his former 
obscurity, or censure his present conduct. He 
banished, or put to death, the friends and coun- 
sellors whom his father had placed about him, to 
guide his inexperienced youth; and he perse- 
cuted with the meanest revenge his school-fel- 
lows and companions, who had not sufficiently 
res])ected the latent majesty of the emperor. 
With the senators, Carinus affected a lofty and 
regal demeanour, frequently declaring, that he 
designed to distribute their estates among the 
populace of Rome. From the dregs of that 
populace, he selected his favourites, and even 
his ministers. Tlie palace, and even the Im- 
perial table, was filled with singers, dancers, 
prostitutes, and all the various retinue of vice 
and folly. One of his door-keepers® i he in- 
trusted with the government of the city. In the 
room of the prajtorian prjEfect, whom he put to 
death, Carinus substituted one of the ministers 
of his looser pleasures. Another who possessed 
the same, or even a more infamous, title to 
favour, was invested with the consulship. A 
confidential secretary, who had acquired uncom- 
mon skill in the art of forgery, delivered the 
indolent emperor, with his own consent, from 
the irksome duty of signing his name. 

When the emperor Carus undertook the Per- 
sian war, he was induced, by motives of affection 
as well as policy, to secure tlie fortunes of his 
family, by leaving in the hands of liis eldest son 
the annies and provinces of the West. The in- 
telligence which he soon received of the conduct 
of Carinus, filled him with shame and regi’et ; 
nor had he concealed his resolution of satisfying 
the republic by a severe act of justice, and of 
adopting, in the place of an unworthy son, the 
brave and virtuous Constantins, who at that time 
w^as governor of Dalmatia. But the elevation 
of Constantins was for a while deferred ; and as 
soon as the father’s death had released Carinus 
from the control of fear or decency, he dis- 
played to the Romans the extravagancies of 
Elagabalus, aggravated by the cruelty of Do- 

mitian.82 


Tl^is wonJt so humble in its or^n, has hj a sin- 
gular fortune risen into the title of the first great omce of state in the 
monarchies of Europe- See Casaubon and Salnjasius, dd Hist. 

August. ' p. 253. ' 

jjj, Hist. Aujntst. p. 253, 254. Eutropius, is.. 19. 
Victor .Tumor. The reign of Diocletian indeed was so long and pros- 
l^roHs, tliat it must have been very unfavourable to the reputation of 

S3 Vopfeem in Hist. August p. 254. He calls him Cams, hut the 
is surndmCy obvious, and me words were often cemibunded. 

84 Catounsius, Eclog. vii. 43. We: observe, that the 

of Probus were still recent, and that the poet is seconded by 


The only merit of the adminis- He noiebrates the 
tration of Carinus that histoiy could games, 

record, or poetry celebrate, was the uncommon 
splendour with which, in his own and his brother’s 
name, he exhibited the Roman games of the 
theatre, the circus, and the amphitheatre. More 
than twenty years afterwards, w hen the courtiers 
of Diocletian represented to their frugal sove- 
reign the fame and popularity of his munificent 
predecessor, he acknowledged, that the reign of 
Carinus had indeed been a reign of pleasure. 
But this vain prodigality, which the prudence of 
Diocletian might justly despise, was enjoyed 
with surprise and transport by the Roman peoiile. 
The oldest of the citizens, recollecting the spec- 
tacles of former days, the triumphal pomp of 
Probus or Aurelian, and the secular games of 
the emperor Philip, acknowledged that they 
were all surpassed by the superior magnificence 
of Carinus.®^ 

The spectacles of Carinus may spectacles of 
therefore be best illustrated by the 
observation of some particulars, which history 
has condescended to relate concerning those of 
his predecessors. If we confine ourselves solely 
to the hunting of wild beasts, however we may 
censure the vanity of the design or the cruelty 
of the execution, we are obliged to confess, that 
neither before nor since the time of the Romans, 
so much art and expense have ever been lavished 
for the amusement of the people,®^ By the 
order of Probus, a great quantity of large trees, 
torn up by the roots, were transplanted into the 
midst of the circus. The spacious and .shady 
forest %vas immediately filled wfith a thousand 
ostriches, a thousand stags, a thousand fiillow 
deer, and a tliousand wild boars;, and all this 
variety of game was abandoned to the riotous 
impetuosity of the multitude. The tragedy of 
the succeeding day consisted in the massacre of 
an hundred lions, an equal number of lionesses, 
two hundred leopards, and three hundred bears. 
The collection prepared by the younger Gordian 
for his triumph, and which his successor exhi- 
bited in the secular games, was less remarkable 
by the number than by the singularity of the 
animals. Twenty zebras displayed their elegant 
forms and variegated beauty to the eyes of the 
Roman people. 87 Ten elks, and as many 
camelopards, the loftiest and most harmless 
creatures that wander over the plains of Sarmatia 
and iEthiopia, were contrasted with thirty Afri . 
can hyjenas, and ten Indian tigers, the most im- 
placable savages of the torrid zone. The unof- 
fending strength with which nature has endowed 
the greater quadrupeds was admired in the rhino- 
ceros, the hippopotamus of the Nile,®® and a 
majestic troop of thirty- two elephants. While 
the populace gazed with stupid w'onder on the 


S5 The philosopher Montaippie (Essals, 1. iii. 6.) gives a very just, and 
lively view of Roman magnificence in these spectacles. 

86 Vopiscusin Hist. August, p. 240. 

87 They are called Onagri ; but the number is too ineonsidmble 
tor mere wild-asses. Cuper (de ElephantLs Exercitat. ii. 7-) has provwl 
irom Oppian, Dion, and an anonymous Greek, that zebras had been 
seen at Rome. They were brought from some island of the ocean, 
perham Madiigaacax. 

88 Carinus gave an hippopotamus. (See Calphurn. Eclog. vii. 66.} 
In the latter spectacles, I do not recollect any crocodiles, of which 
Augustus once exliibited thirty-six— Dion Cassins, 1. Iv. p. 781. 

89 CapitoUn. in Hist. August, p, 164, 165. We are not acquainted 

with the animals whom he calls archelemiet, .some read ar^oleotUes, 
others both corrections are very nugatory. 
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splendid show, the naturalist might indeed ob- 
serve the figure and properties of so many dif- 
ferent species, transported from every part of the 
ancient world into the amphitheatre of Rome. 
But this accidental benefit, which science might 
derive from folly, is surely insufficient to justify 
such a wanton abuse of the public riches. There 
occurs, however, a single instance in the first 
Punic war, in which the senate wisely connected 
this amusement of the multitude with the interest 
of the state. A considerable number of elephants, 
taken in the defeat of the Carthaginian army, 
were driven through the circus by a few slaves, 
armed only with blunt javelins. The useful 
spectacle served to impress the Roman soldier 
with a just contempt for those unwieldy animals ; 
and he no longer dreaded to encounter them in 
the raiiks of war, 

Theamphi- The hunting or exhibition of wild 
theatre. beasts was conducted vsdth a magni- 
ficence suitable to a people who styled themselves 
the masters of the world ; nor was the edifice 
appropriated to that entertainment less expressive 
of Roman greatness. Posterity admires, and 
will long admire, the awful remains of the am- 
phitheatre of Titus, which so well deserved the 
epithet of Colossal. It was a building of an 
elliptic figure, five hundred and sixty-four feet 
in length, and four hundred and sixty-seven in 
breadth, founded on fourscore arches, and rising, 
with four successive orders of architecture, to 
the height of one hundred and forty feet. ' 2 The 
outside of the edifice was encrusted with marble, 
and decorated with statues. The slopes of the 
vast concave, which formed the inside, were filled 
and surrounded with sixty or eighty rows of seats 
of marble IiJ:ewise, covered with cushions, and 
capable of receiving with ease above fourscore 
thousand spectators.®3 Sixty-four vomitories (for 
by that name the doors were very aptly distin- 
guished) poured forth the immense multitude ; 
and the entrances, passages, and staircases, were 
contrived with such exquisite skill, that each 
person, whether of the senatorial, the equestrian, 
or the plebeian order, arrived at his destined 
place without trouble or confusion, Nothing 
was omitted which, in any respect, could be sub- 
servient to the convenience and pleasure of the 
spectators. They were protected from the sun 
and rain by an ample canopy, occasionally drawn 
over their heads. The air was continually re- 
freshed by the playing of fountains, and pro- 
fusely impregnated by the grateful scent of aro- 
matics. In the centre of the edifice, the arena, 
or stage, was strewed with the finest sand, and 
successively assumed the most different forms. 
At one moment it seemed to rise out of the earth, 
like the garden of the Hesperides, and was after- 
wards broken into the rocks and caverns of 

so Plin. Hist. Natur. vUi. 5. from the Annals of Piso. 

SI See Maflhi, Verona Illustrata, p. iv. 1. i, c. 2. 

92 Maffei, i.ii. c. 2. The height was very much exa|?gesaied by 
the ancients. It reached almost to tire heavens, according to Caiphur- 
nius, {Eclog. vii. 23.) and surpassed the hen of human bight, according 
to Amrnianus Marcellinus. (xvi. 10.) Yet how trifling to the great 
pyramid of h^ypt, which rises 500 feet perpendicular i 

93 According to dUfterent copies of Victca-, we read 77,000, or 
87,000 spectators ; but Ma!fiei{Lii. c. 14.) finds room on the open 
seats for no more than ■64,000. The remainder were contained in tixe 
n.]^r covered galleiries. 

94 Mafei, I.ii. c. 5—12. He treats the very difficult subject 
mth all possible clearness, and like an arcMtect, as well as an anti- 
quarian. 

95 Calphum. Eclog. Tti. 64. 73. These lines are curious, and the 


Thrace. The subterraneous pipes conveyed an 
inexhaustible supply of water; and what had 
just before appeared a level plain, might be sud- 
denly convened into a wide lake, covered with 
armed vessels, and replenished with the monsters 
of the deep^^^'s In the decoration of these scenes, 
the Roman emperors displayed their wealth and 
liberality; and we read on various occasions, 
that the whole furniture of the amphitheatre 
consisted either of silver, or of gold, or of 
amber. 9^ The poet who describes the games of 
Carinus, in the character of a shepherd, attracted 
to the capital by the fame of their magnificence, 
affirms, that the nets designed as a defence against 
the wild beasts, were of gold wire; that the 
porticoes were gilded, and that the belt or circle 
which divided the several ranks of spectators 
from each other, was studded with a precious 

Mosaic of beautiful stones, 

In the midst of this glittering a.d. 2S4. 
pageantry, the emperor Carinus, 
secure of his fortune, enjoyed the acclamations 
of the people, the fiattery of his courtiers, and 
the songs of the poets, who, for want of a more 
essential merit, were reduced to celebrate the 
divine graces of his person. ^^8 In the same 
hour, but at the distance of nine hundred miles 
from Rome, his brother expired; and a sudden 
revolution transferred into the hands of a stranger 
the sceptre of the house of Carus.s® 

The sons of Cams never saw Return of Nu- 
each other after their father’s death. {hfSSiy fiom 
The arrangements which their new Persia, 
situation required, were probably deferred till 
the return of the younger brother to Rome, 
w'here a triumph was decreed to the young 
emperors, for the glorious success of the Persian 
war. 100 It is uncertain whether they intended 
to divide between them the administration, or 
the provinces, of the empirb; but it is very 
unlikely that their union vimuld have proved of 
any long duration. The jealousy of power 
must have been inflamed by the opposition of 
characters. In the most corrupt of times, 
Carinus was unworthy to live : Numerian de- 
served to reign in a happier period. His affable 
manners and gentle virtues secured him, as soon 
as they became known, the regard and affections 
of the public. He possessed tlie elegant ac- 
complishments of a poet and orator, which dig- 
nify as well as adorn the humblest and the most 
exalted station. His eloquence, however it was 
applauded by the senate, was formed not so 
much on the model of Cicero, as on that of the 
modern declaimers ; but in an age very far from 
being destitute of poetical merit, he contended 
for the priae with the most celebrated of his 
contemporaides, and still remained the friend of 
his rivals ; a circumstance which evinces either 

■whole eclogae has been aP infinite ■ose ■to Maffej. Calphnrnitxs, as 
•well as Martial (see his first book)# -was a poet ; but when tbev describeii 
the amphitheatre# they both wrote from their own senses# aiid to those 
of the Romans. 

96 Consult Piltt. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 16. xxxvil. 11, 

97 Baltens en gemmis, en inlita ijorticus auro 

Oertatim radiant# &:c. Calphum. vii. 

98 Et Mattis vultus et Apollinis esse putavi# snvs Calphnmiusi 
bat John Malala, who had ptrhaiis seen pictures of Carinus, desexibes 
him as thick# short# and -white# tom. i. p. 40.’5. 

99 With TS^iajfd to the time when these Roman names ■were cele- 
brated, Scaliger# Salmasius# and Caper, have given themselves a great 
deal of trouble to perplex a very clear subjec t. 

100 Nemesiaaus {in the Cynegeticons) seems to anticipate in Ms 

fancy thgt auspicious day. ' 
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the goodness of his heart, or the superiority of 
his geniusJ*^^ But the talents of Numeriaii 
were rather of the contemplative than of the 
active kind. When his father’s elevation reluct- 
antly forced liim from the shade of retirement, 
neither his temper nor his pursuits had qualified 
him for the command of armies. His constitu- 
tion was destroyed by the hardships of the Per- 
sian war ; and he had contracted, from the heat 
of the climate, ios such a weakness in his eyes, 
as obliged him, in the course of a long retreat, to 
confine himself to the solitude and darkness of 
a tent or litter. The admmisti*ation of all affairs, 

civil as well as military, was devolved on Arrius 
A per, the prastorian praefect, who, to the power 
of his important office, added the honour of 
being father-in-law to Numerian. The Imperial 
pavilion was strictly guarded by his most trusty 
adherents; and during many days, Aper de- 
livered to the army the supposed mandates of 
their invisible sovereign. 
peath of It was not till eight months after 
Numerian. death of Carus, that the Roman 
army, returning by slow marches from the banks 
of the Tigris, arrived on those of the Thracian 
Bosphorus. The legions halted at Chalcedon 
in Asia, while the court passed over to Heraclea, 
on the European side of the Propontis. But 
a report soon circulated through the camp, at 
first in secret whispers, and at length in loud 
clamours, of the emperor’s death, and of the 
presumption of his ambitious minister, who still 
exercised the sovereign power in the name of a 
prince who w^as no more. The impatience of 
the soldiers could not long support a state of 
suspense. With rude curiosity they broke into 
the Imperial tent, and discovered only the corpse 
of Numerian. The gradual decline of his 
health might have induced them to believe that 
his death was natural ; but the concealment w'as 
interpreted as an evidence of guilt, and the 
measures which Aper had taken to secure his 
election, became the immediate occasion of his 
ruin. Yet, even in the transport of their rage 
and grief, the troops observed a regular proceed- 
ing, which proves how firmly discipline had 
been re-established by the martial successors of 
Gallienus. A general assembly of the array 
was appointed to be held at Chalcedon, whither 
Aper was transported in chains, as a prisoner 
;^d a criminal. A vacant tribunal was erected 
in the midst of the camp, and the generals and 
A.D.281. tribunes formed a great military 
IStion'of ^ They soon announced to 

tbeeinjwor the multitude, that their choice had 
Diodetian. ^ fallen on Diocletian, commander of 
the domestics or body-guards, as the person the 
most capable of revenging and succeeding their 
beloved emperor. The future fortunes of the 
candidate depended on the chance or conduct of 
the present hour. Conscious that the station 

lOI He 'won all the crowns from Nemesianus, 'with whom he vied 5n 
didactic po^ry. The senate erected a statue to the son of Carus, with 
a vm ambiguo«« inscription, « To the most powerful of orators.** 
See vopiscos m HlsU August, p. 251. 
im A m«re natatfl cause, at least, than that a.ssi«ned by Vopiscos, 
Aug. p. 251.) incessantly weeping for his iatbSt’s de:^. ^ 

ciS. 

104 We we oM^ to the Ale^mdriaa Chrotdcle, p. 2T4. fqr the 


ihrou, 
was' dts. 


which he had filled exposed him to some suspi- 
cions, Diocletian ascended the tribunal, and niis- 
ing his eyes towards the Sun, made a solemn 
profession of his own innocence, in the presence 
of that all-seeing Deity. Then, assuming the 
tone of a sovereign and a judge, he commanded 
that Aper should be brought in chains to the 
foot of the tribunal. ** This man,” said lie, 
“ is the murderer of Numerian and, without 
giving him time to enter on a dangerous justi- 
fication, drew his sw*ord, and buried it in the 
breast of the unfortunate pracfect. A charge 
supported by such decisive proof was admitted 
without contradiction, and the legions, with re- 
peated acclamations, acknowledged the justice 
and authority of the emperor Diocletian. 107 
Before we enter upon the me- Defeat and doatu 
morable reign of that prince, it will e'anmu.. 
be proper to punish and dismiss the unworthy 
brother of Numerian. Carinus possessed arms 
and treasures sufficient to support his legal title 
to the empire. But his personal vices over- 
balanced every advantage of birth and situation. 
The most faithful servants of the father despised 
the incapacity, and dreaded the cruel arrogance, 
of the son. The hearts of the people were 
engaged in favour of his rival, and even the 
senate was inclined to prefer an usurper to a 
tyrant. The arts of Diocletian iiifiamed the 
general discontent ; and the winter was employed 
in secret intrigues, and open preparations for a 
civil war. In the spring, the forces a.T). 285 . 
of the east and of the west en- 
countered each other in the plains of Margus, a 
small city of Maesia, in the neighbourhood of the 
Danube, tos The troops, so lately returned from 
the Persian war, had acquired their glory at the 
expense of health and numbers, nor were they 
in a condition to contend %vith tlie unexhausted 
strength of the legions of Europe. Their ranks 
were broken, and, for a moment, Diocletian 
despaired of the piuple and of life. But the 
advantage which Carinus had obtained by the 
valour of his soldiers, he quickly lost by the 
infidelity of his officers. A tribune, wdiose wife 
he had seduced, seized the opportunity of re- 
venge, and by a single blow extinguished civil 
discord in the blood of the adulterer. 


CHAP. XIII. 

The Reign (^Diocletian and his three AssociateSi 
Majdmiarii Galerius, and Constantius^ — Ge)ie^ 
red Re-'establishmeyit of Order and Tranquillity* 
— The Persian War, Victory, and Triumph* 
— I'he new Form of Adjninisiration* — Abdica** 
tion and Retirement of Diocletian and MaA" 
niian* 

As the reign of Diocletian was more illustri- 
ous than that of any of his predecessors, so was 

covered by the stench of his dead body. Could no aromatics be found 
in the Imperial household ? 

106 Atuel. Victor. Eutropius, ix. 20, Hieronym. in Chron. 

107 Vopjscus in Hist August, p. 252. The reason why Diocletian 
killed Aper (a wild boar5> was founded on a prophecy and a pun, as 
foolish as they are well known- 

108 Eutropius marks its situation very accurately ; it 'w.-as between 
the Mons Aureus and Viminiicum. M. d’Anville (Gdographie 
Ancienne, tom. i. p.304.) places Margus at Kastolate in Sex via, a 
Httle below Belgrade and St-mendria. 

109 Hist. August, pt 254. Eutropius, ix. 20. Aurelius V'ictor, 
Victor in Epitome. 
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Eivationand his birth iBore abjcct and obscure, 
SSiSf I'he strong claims of merit and of 
A.D. 285. violence had frequently superseded 
the ideal prerogatives of nobility ; but a distinct 
]ine,of separation was hitherto preserved between 
the free and the servile part of mankind. The 
parents of Diocletian had been slaves in the 
house of Aniilinus, a Roman senator ; nor was 
he himself distinguished by any other name 
than that which he derived from a small town in 
Dalmatia, from whence his mother deduced her 
origin, i It is, however, probable, that his 
father obtained the freedom of the family, and 
that he soon acquired an office of scribe, which 
•was commonly exercised by persons of Ms con- 
dition.2 Favourable oracles, or rather the con- 
sciousness of superior merit, prompted his 
aspiring son to pursue the profession of arms 
and the hopes of fortune; and it would be 
extremely curious to observe the gradation of 
arts and accidents which enabled him in the end 
to fulfil those oracles, and to display that merit 
to the world. Diocletian w^as successively pro- 
moted to the government of Massia, the honours 
of the consulship, and the important command 
of the guards of the palace. He distinguished 
his abilities in the Persian war; and, after the 
death of Numerian, the slave, by the confession 
and judgment of his rivals, was declared the most 
w'orthy of the Imperial throne. The malice of 
religious zeal, whilst it arraigns the savage fierce- 
ness of his colleague Maximian, has affected to 
cast suspicions on the personal courage of the 
emperor Diocletian. 3 It would not be easy to 
persuade us of the cowardice of a soldier of 
fortune, wdio acquired and preserved the esteem 
of the legions, as well as the favour of so many 
warlike princes. Yet even calumny is sagacious 
enough to discover and to attack the most vul- 
nerable part. The valour of Diocletian w'as 
never found inadequate to his duty, or to the 
occasion ; but he appears not to have possessed 
the daring and generous spirit of a hero, who 
courts danger and fame, disdains artifice, and 
boldly challenges the allegiance of his equals. 
His abilities were useful rather than splendid; 
a vigorous mind, improved by the experience 
and study of mankind ; dexterity and application 
in business ; a judicious mixture of liberality ^ nd 
economy, of mildness and rigour; profound 
dissimulation under the disguise of military 
frankness ; steadiness to pursue his ends ; flexi- 
bility to vary his means ; and, above all, the 
great art of submitting his owm passions, as well 
as tliose of others, to the interest of his ambition, 
and of colouring his ambition with the most 
specious pretences of justice and public utility. 
Like Augustus, Diocletian may be considered 

1 Kutrop. is. 19. Victor in Epitom. The town seems to have been 
nroneriv chted IkicUa, from a small tritjt* of Illy: inns? (see ( ellaniiSj 
< jefifiriiph. Antiqna, tom. i. ji. 393.3 arid the originid name of the for. 

■ hP tlrst U'nct tened it to thet jreciaa 


/iWuaily'tttvenhimhs AuxeliBs Victor. .. . j. 

2 Dacier on the sixth satbe of the second book of Horace. 
Come}. Ntjoos. in Vit. ISuraen. c. I. .... 

S Lactemius (or whoever was tlie antbor of the Jittle treatise 
Be Mortihus rersecutonim) accuses n;oflofan of m two 

places, C.7, 8. In chap. 9, Vie wrys of him, “ erat m oinin tumultu 
metietdosus et animi d&jectua." . ^ . 

4 in this jausomium, Aurelius Victor seems to convey a just, thotmli 
indirect, censure of the cruelty of Constantlnus. J t apjx ars from Uie 
Fstoti, Uiat Aristotmlus remained pxaitcct*of the city, and that iwu 


as the founder of a new empire. Like tlie 
adopted son of Caisar, he w^as distinguished as a 
statesman rather than as a warrior; nor did 
either of those princes employ force, whenever 
their purpose could be effected by policy. 

The victory of Diocletian was re- His cimency 
mai’kable for its singular mildness, and victory. 

A people accustomed to applaud the clemency of 
the conqueror, if tlie usual punishments of deatli, 
exile, and confiscation, w-ere inflicted with any 
degree of temper and equity, beheld, with the 
most pleasing astonishment, a civil war, the 
flames of wdiich were extinguished in the field of 
battle, Diocletian received into his confidence 
Aristobulus, the principal minister of tire house 
of Carus, respected the lives, the fortunes, and the 
dignity of his adversaries, and even continued in 
their respective stations the greater number of 
tlie servants of Carinus.^ It is not improbable 
that motives of prudence might assist tlie human- 
ity of the artful Dalmatian ; of these servants, 
many had purchased his favour by secret treach- 
ery ; in others, lie esteemed their grateful fidelity 
to an unfortunate master. The discerning judg- 
ment of Aurelian, of Probus, and of Caius, had 
filled the several departments of the state and 
army with officers of approved merit, %yhose re- 
moval would have injured the public service, 
without promoting the interest of the successor. 
Such a conduct, however, displayed to tlie Ro- 
man world the fairest prospect of the new reign, 
and the emperor affected to confiiTn this favour- 
able prepossession, by declaring, that, among all 
the virtues of his predecessors, he was tlie most 
ambitious of imitating the humane pMlosopIiy of 
Marcus Antoninus, s 

The first considerable action of Association 
his reign seemed to evince his sin- and character 
centy as well as ms moderation, a. d , ase. 
After the example of Marcus, he -Aprtii* 
gave himself a colleague in the person of BXaxi- 
mian, on Avhom he bestow’ed at first the title of 
Cassar, and afterwards that of Augustus. 6 But 
the motives of Ms conduct, as well as the object 
of his choice, were of a very different nature from 
those of Ms admired predecessor. By investing 
a luxurious youth with the honours of the pur- 
ple, Marcus had discharged a debt of private 
gratitude, at the expense, indeed, of the hap- 
piness of the state. By associating a friend and 
a fellow-soldier to the labours of government, 
Diocletian, in a time of public danger, provided 
for the defence both of the East and of the West. 
Maximian was born a peasant, and, like Aurelian, 
in the territory of Sirmium. Ignorant of let- 
ters,? careless of laws, the rusticity of Ms appear- 
ance and manners still betraye(i in the most 
elevated fortune tlie meanness, of his extraction. 

ended with Diocletian the consulship wWch he had commenced with 
Carinns, 

5 Aurelius Victor styles Diocletianji ** Farentem potius qaam domi- 
** nuin." bee Hist. August, p. 30. 

6 The question of the time 'when Maxiroian receiTed the honours 
of CeC'iaT and Auwstus has divided modern critics, and given occasion 
tn a great deal ofiearned -wrangling. I have foilo’wetl M - de Tillemont 
(HistdlTe des Empercurs, tom. iv, p. 500—506.), who has weighed the 
several reasons and difficulties with his scrupulous accuracy. 

7 In an tiration delivered l>efove him (I’anogyr. Vet. ii. 8.) Mamer- 
tlnas eximasses a doubt, whether his hero, in imitating the conduct of 
Harmlhal and Scifdo, had ever heard of thdr names. From thence we 
may fairly infer, that Maximian was more de.sirou& of being considered 
as a soldier than ae a man of lettm ; and it is in this manner that we 
can often translate the language of llattery into that of truth. 
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War was the only art which he professed. In a 
long course of service, he had distinguished him- 
self on every frontier of the empire ; and though 
his military talents were formed to obey rather 
than to command, though, perhaps, he never 
attained the skill of a consummate general, he 
was capable, by his valour, constancy, and ex- 
perience, of executing the most arduous under- 
takings. Nor were the vices of Maxiniian less 
useful to his benefactor. Insensible to pity, and 
fearless of consequences, he was the ready instru- 
ment of every act of cruelty wliich the policy of 
that artful prince might at once suggest and dis- 
claim. As soon as a bloody sacrifice had been 
offered to prudence or to revenge, Diocletian, by 
his seasonable intercession, saved the remaining 
few whom he had never designed to punish, 
gently censured the severity of his stern colleague, 
and enjoyed the comparison of a golden and an 
iron age, which was universally applied to their 
opposite maxims of government. Notwithstand- 
ing the difference of their characters, the two 
emperors maintained, on the throne, that friend- 
ship wliich they had contracted in a private sta- 
tion. The haughty turbulent spirit of Maxi- 
inian, so fatal afterwards to himself and to the 
public peace, was accustomed to respect the ge- 
nius of Diocletian, and confessed the ascendant 
of reason, over brutal violence. 8 From a motive 
either of pride or superstition, the two emperors 
assumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the other 
of Herculius. Wiiilst the motion of the world 
(such was the language of their venal orators) 
was maintained by the all-seeing wisdom of Ju- 
piter, the invincible arm of Hercules purged tlie 
earth from monsters and tyrants.® 

Association of But evcn the omnipotence of 
Jovius and Herculius was insufii- 

^ A^n! aol*. cientto sustain the weight of the piib- 
Marchi. Hc administration. The prudence 
of Diocletian discovered, that the empire, assaiL 
ed on every side by the barbarians, required on 
every side the presence of a great army, and of 
an emperor. With this view, he resolved once 
more to divide his unwieldy power, and with the 
inferior title of Catsars, to confer on two generals 
of approved merit an equal share of the sovereign 
authority, to Galerius, surnamed Annentarfus, 
from lus original profession of a herdsman, 
and Constantins, w'ho from liis pale complexion 
had acquired the denomination of Chlorus,ti 
were the two persons invested with the second 
honours of the Imperial purple. In describing 
the country, extraction, and manners of Hercu- 
lius, we have already delineated those of Galerius, 
who was often, and not improperly, styled the 
younger Maximian, though, in many instances 
both of virtue and ability, he appears to have 
possessed a manifest superiority over the elder. 

8 Ijactantius de M. P. c. 8. Aurelius Victor. As among the Pane- 
gyrics, we find orations pronounoed in praise of Maximian, and others 
■whidr flatter his adversaries at his expease, we derive some know- 
ledge from the contrast. 

9 See the second and third Panegyrics, particularly iii. 5, 10. 14. 
hut it would be tedious to copy the diffuse and aSfected expressions of 
their false eloquence. With regard to the titles, consult Aurel. Victor, 
J^ujtandus de M. P. c. 52. Spanheim de Uisu Numlsmatum, &c. 

10 Amsli'D® Vktor. Victor in Epitome. Eutrop. ix. 22. Lactant. 
oeM.P.c.8. Hieronyai. in Chron. 

11 It is only airmng the modem fJxeefcs that Tillemontcan discover 
his appellation of Chlorus. Any remarkable degree of paltmesa seems 
Ittconmtmt with the rubor mentteed in PaBegyric , V. 19, 


The birth of Constantius was less obscure than 
that of his colleagues. Eutropius, his father, 
was one of the most considerable nobles of Dar- 
dania, and his mother was the niece of the em- 
peror Claudius. Although the youth of Con- 
stantius had been spent in arms, he was endowed 
with a mild and amiable disposition, and the 
popular voice had long since acknowledged Iiiin 
worthy of the rank which he at last attained. 
To strengthen the bonds of political, by those of 
domestic, union, each of the emperors assumed 
the character of a father to one of the Caesars, 
Diocletian to Galerius, and Maximian to Con- 
stantius; and each, obliging them to repudiate 
their former wives, bestowed his daughter in 
marrip-ge on his adopted son. These four 
princes distributed among themselves the wide 
extent of the Koman empire. The defence of 
Gaul, Spain, w mid Britain, was in- dct >artments 
trusted to Constantius: Galerius 
was stationed on the banks of the princes. 
Danube, as the safeguard of the Hlyrian pro- 
vinces. Italy and Africa were considered as the 
department of Maximian ; and for his peculiar 
portion, Diocletian reserved Thrace, Egypt, and 
the rich countries of Asia. Every one was sove^r 
reign witliin his own jurisdiction ; but their 
united authority extended over the whole mo- 
narchy, and each of them was prepared to assist 
his colleagues with his counsels or presence. 
The Cmsars, in their exalted rank, revered the 
majesty of the emperors, and the three younger 
princes invariably acknowledged, by their grati- 
tude and obedience, the common parent of their 
fortunes. The suspicious jealousy of power 
found not any place among them ; and the sin- 
gular happiness of their union has been compared 
to a chorus of music, whose harmony was regu-*- 
lated and maintained by the skilful hand of the 
first artist. 

This important measure was not series of 
carried into execution till about six €vents. 
years after the association of Maximian, and 
that interval of time had not been destitute of 
memorable incidents. But we have preferred, 
for the sake of perspicuity, first to describe the 
more perfect form of Diocletian’s government, 
and afterwards to relate the actions of his reign, 
following rather the natural order of the events, 
than the dates of a very doubtful chronology. 

The first exploit of Maximian, ^ ^ 
though it is mentioned in a few state of the pea- 
words by our imperfect writers, de- 
serves from its singularity to be recorded in a 
history of human manners. He suppressed the 
peasants of Gaul, who, under the appellation of 
Bagauda2,i6 had risen in a general insurrection ; 
very similar to those which in the fourteenth 
century successively afflicted both France and 

12 Julian, the grandson of Constantius, boasts that his family was 
derived from the warlike Mmsians. Misopogon,p. 348, The Dar- 

, damans dwelt on the edge of Msesia. 

13 Galerius mftrried Valeria, the daughta- of Diocletian ; if we 
speak with strictness, Theodora, the wife of Constantius, was daughter 
only to the wife of Maximian. Spanheim Dissertat. xi. 2. 

_ 14 This division am-ees with that of the four pranfectures ; yet there 
« some rejison to doubt whether Spain was not a province of Maximian. 
See Tillemont, tom. iv. p. 317. 

, 15 Julian in Cmsarib. p. 315. Spanheim's notes to the French 
translation, p. 122. 

16 The general name of Idagaudes (in the signification of Rebels) 
century in Gaul. Some critics derive it from 
a Celtic word Bof^ad^ a tumultuous assembly. ScaUger ad Euseb. 
Du Cange Glossar. 
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England. It should seem, that very many of 
those institutions, referred by an easy solution to 
the feudal system, are derived from the Celtic 
barbarians. When Cmsar subdued the Gauls, 
tlu'it great nation was already divided into three 
orders of men j the clergy, the nobility, and the 
common people. The tirst governed by super- 
stition, the second by arms, but the third and 
last was not of any weight or account in their 
public councils. It was very natural for the 
plebeians, oppressed by debt, or apprehensive of 
injuries, to implore the*protection of some power- 
ful chief, who acquired over their persons and 
property the same absolute right as, among the 
Greeks and Romans, a master exercised over 
his slaves, is The greatest part of the nation 
was gradually reduced into a state of servitude 5 
compelled to" perpetual labour on the estates of 
the Gallic nobles, and confined to the soil, either 
by the real weight of fetters, or by the no less 
cruel and forcible restraints of the laws. During 
the long series of troubles which agitated Gaul, 
from the reign of Gallienus to that of Diocle- 
tian, the condition of these servile peasants was 
peculiarly miserable; and they experienced at 
once the complicated tyranny of their masters, 
of the barbarians, of the soldiers, and of the 
officers of the revenue. 111 

Their patience was at last pro- 
Theurreteihon, despair. On every side 

they rose in multitudes, armed with rustic wea- 
pons, and with irresistible fury. The plough- 
man became a foot soldier, the shepherd mounted 
on horseback, the deserted villages and open 
to\TOS were abandoned to the flames, and the 
ravages of the peasants equalled those of the 
fiercest barbarians . 20 They asserted the natural 
rights of men, but they asserted those rights with 
the most savage cruelty. The Gallic nobles, 
justly dreading their revenge, either took refuge 
in the fortified cities, or fled from the xvild scene 
of anarchy. The peasants reigned without con- 
trol ; and two of their most daring leaders had 
the folly and rashness to assume the Imperial 
ornaments. 2 i Their po-wer soon expired at the 
approach of the legions. The strength of union 
and discipline obtained an easy victory over a 
licentious and divided multitude. 23 A severe 

and chastise, retaliation was inflicted ^ on the 
peasants who were found in arms : 
the affrighted remnant returned to their re- 
specrive habitations, and their unsuccessful 
effort for ireedom served only to confirm their 
slavery. So strong and uniform is the current 
of popular passions, that we might almost 
venture, from very scanty materials, to relate 
the particulars of this war ; but w^e are not dis- 
posed to believe that the principal leaders 
iElianus and Amandus, were Christians, 23 or 

17 Chniniquo de Froissart, Tol. i. c. 1S2. ii. 75. 79. ThenaiWof 
his story is lost in onr best modem writers. . , „ . . , , 

IS Cisar de Itell. Uallic. vi. 15. Orpetonx^ the Hdvetian, could 
arm fOT his defence a body often thousand slaves. „ 

19 Their oi»pres.sion and misery are acknowledged by Eumenius, 
(Panegvr. vi. S.), Gallias elieratas iniuriis. 

20 Fanegyr. Vet- ii. 4. Aurelius Victor. 

21 .^ilianus and Amandus. We have medals corned by them. 
GoltKius in 'thes. II. A. p. 117. 121. 

22 J^vibus prosliirt clomuit. Eutrop, ix. 20. 

23 'I'he fact rests indeed on very slight authority, a life of St. Ba- 

boUnus, which is probably of the seventh centmy. See Duchesne, 
Scriptores Rer. Francicar. tom. i. p. 6<J2. , . 

24 Aurelius Victor calls them Germans. Eutropius (ix, 21.} gives 
them Uu' name of Saxons. But Eutropius lived in the ensuing century, 
and seenut to use the language of his own times. 


to insinuate that the rebellion, as it happened in 
the time of Luther, was occasioned by tlie almse 
of those benevolent principles of Christianity, 
w^Iiich inculcate the natural freedom of mankind. 

Maximian had no sooner reco- A.n.m. 
vered Gaul from the hands of the cSusi^sin 
peasants, than he lost Britain by the -Britain, 
usurpation of Caraiisius. Ever since the rash 
but successful enterprise of the Franks under the 
reign, of Probus, their daring countrymen had con- 
structed squadrons of light brigantines, in which 
they incessantly ravaged the provinces adjacent 
to the ocean. 2 '^ To repel their desultory incur- 
sions it ivas found necessary to create a naval 
power; and the judicious measiii’e was prose- 
cuted wdth prudence and vigour. Gessoriacum, 
or Boulogne, in the straits of the British Chan- 
nel, w'as chosen by tlie emperor for the station of 
the Roman fleet ; and the command of it was in- 
trusted to Carausius, a Menapian of the meanest 
origin, 25 but who had long signalised his skill 
as a pilot, and his valour as a soldier. The in- 
tegrity of the new admiral corresponded not with 
his abilities. When the German pirates sailed 
from their own harbours, he connived at their 
passage, but he diligently intercepted their re- 
turn, and appropriated to his own use an ample 
share of the spoil which they had acquired. 
The wealth of Carausius was, on this occasion, 
very justly considered as an evidence of his guilt ; 
and Maximian had already given orders for his 
death. But the crafty Menaj^ian foresaw and 
prevented the severity of the emperor. By bis 
liberality he had attached to his fortunes the fleet 
which he commanded, and secured the barba- 
rians in his interest. F rom the port of Boulogne 

he sailed over to Britain, persuaded the legion, 
and the auxiliaries which guarded that island, to 
embrace his party, and boldly assuming, with the 
Imperial puqfle, the title of Augustus, defied the 
justice and the anns of his injured sovereign. 26 

When Britain was thus dismem- importance of 
bered from the empire its import- Britain, 
ance was sen-sibly felt, and its loss sincerely 
lamented. The Romans celebrated, and perhaps 
magnified, the extent of that noble island, pro- 
vided on every side with convenient harbours; 
the temperature of the climate, and the fertility 
of the soil, alike adapted for the production of 
corn or of vines; the valuable minerals with 
which it abounded ; its rich pastures covered with 
innumerable flocks, and its woods free from wfild 
beasts, or venomous serpents. Above all, they 
regretted the large amount of tlie revenue of 
Britain, whilst they confessed, that such a pro- 
vince well deserved to become the seat of an 
independent monarchy. 27 During the space of 
seven years it was possessed by power of Ca- 
Carausius; and fortune continued . 

25 The three expression.? of Eotropiiis, Aarelios Victor, and Ett- 
meniufl, villssime natus,” “ Bataviaj alumnus,” and “ Menaphe 
civ is,” give ns a very doubtful account of the birth of Carau.sms. 
Dr. Stukeiv, however (lEst. of Carausius, p. 62. ), chooses to make him 
a native of St. David’s and a prince of the blood i-ojial of Britain. The 
former idea he had found in Richard of Cirencester, p. 44. 

26 Panegyr. v» 12. Britain at thi.s time was secure, and lightly 
guarded. 

27 Fanegyr. Vet. t. 11. vii. 9. The orator Eumenius wished to 

exalt the glory of the hero (Constantius), with the importance of the 
conquest. Notwithstanding our laudable partiality tor our native 
country, it is diflficult to conceive, that, in the begim\ing of the fourth 
century, Et^land deserved nit these commendations. A century 
and half hefiae, it Itaidly paid its own estahUsliment. See Applan 
iaPwjcem. ^ 
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propitioufs to a rebellion supported with courage 
and ability. The British emperor defended the 
frontiers of his dominions against the Caledonians 
of the North, invited, from the continent, a great 
number of skilful artists, and displayed, on a 
variety of coins that are still extant, his taste 
and opulence. Born on the confines of the 
Ji'ranks, he courted the friendship of that for- 
midable people, by the flattering imitation of 
their dress and manners. The bravest of their 
youth he enlisted among his land or sea forces ; 
and, in return for their useful alliance, he com- 
municated to the barbarians the dangerous know- 
ledge of military and naval arts. Carausius 
still preserved the possesrion of Boulogne and 
the adjacent country. His fleets rode triumph- 
ant in the Channel, commanded the mouths of 
the Seine and of the Khine, ravaged the coasts 
of the ocean, and diffused beyond the columns 
of Hercules the terror of his name. Under his 
command, Britain, destined in a future age to 
obtain the empire of the sea, already assumed 
its natural and respectable station of a maritime 
power. 

A.D. 2 S 9 . By seizing the fleet of Boulogne, 
by therther^ Carausius had deprived his master 
emperors. means of pursuit and revenge. 

And w'hen, after a vast expense of time and 
labour, a new armament was launched into the 
water, the Imperial troops, unaccustomed to 
that element, w^ere easily baffled and defeated 
by the veteran sailors of the usurper. This 
disappointed effort was soon productive of a 
treaty of peace. Diocletian and his colleague, 
who justly dreaded the enterprising spirit of 
Carausius, resigned to him the sovereignty of 
Britain, and reluctantly admitted their perfidious 
servant to a participation of the Imperial ho- 
nours. 30 But the adoption of the two Ceesars 
restored new vigour to the Roman arms ; and 
while the Rhine was guarded by the presence 
of Maxinian, his brave associate Constantins 
assumed the conduct of the British war. His 
first enterprise was against the important place 
off Boulogne. A stupendous mole, raised across 
the entrance of the harbour, intercepted all 

A n 29® relief. The town surren- 

dered after an obstinate defence ; 
and a considerable part of the naval strength of 
Carausius fell into the hands of the besiegers. 
During the three years which Constantius em- 
ployed in preparing a fleet adequate to the con- 
quest of Britain, he secured the coast of Gaul, 
invaded the country of the Franks, and deprived 
the usurper of the assistance of those powerful 
allies. 

A, I). 294. Before the preparations were 

His death, finished Constantius received the 
intelligence of the tyrant’s death, and it was 
considered as a sure presage of the approaching 
victory. The servants of Carausius imitated 
the example of treason winch he had given. 

2$ As a great mambeir of medais of Carausius are still preserved, he 
is become a very favourite object of antiquarlaa curiodty, and every 
circtun^tance df his life and actions has been invesdgated -with saga* 
cious accuracy. Dr. Stukely in particular has devoted a volume 
to the British emperor. 1 have tised his materials, and js^ected most 
of his fencttul conjectures. 

29 When Matsettinus pronounced his first panegyric, Uxe naval 
preparations of Maiimiau were completed j and the orator presaged 


He was murdered by his first minister Allectus, 
and the assassin succeeded to his pow^er and to 
his danger. But he possessed not equal abilities, 
either to exercise the one, or to repel the other. 
He beheld, with anxious terror, the opposite 
shores of the continent already filled with arms, 
with troops, and wdth vessels ; for Constantius 
had very prudently divided his forces, that he 
might likewise divide the attention and resist- 
ance of the enemy. The attack was A.r>. 200. 
at length made by the principal BritSy'^Con. 
squadron, which, under the com- stantius. 
mand of the praefect Asciepiodatus, an officer of 
distinguished merit, had been assembled in the 
mouth of the Seine. So imperfect in those times 
was the art of navigation, that orators have ce- 
lebrated the daring courage of the Romans, who 
ventured to set sail with a side-wdnd, and on 
a stormy day. The weather proved favourable 
to their enterprise. Under the cover of a thick 
fog, they escaped the fleet of Allectus, which 
had been stationed off* the Isle of Wight to 
receive them, landed in safety on some part of 
the w’^estern coast, and convinced the Britons, 
that a superiority of naval strength wall not 
always protect their country from a foreign in- 
vasion. Asciepiodatus had no sooner disem- 
barked the Imperial troops, than he set fire to 
his ships ; and, as the expedition proved fortu- 
nate, his heroic conduct was universally admired. 
The usurjjer had posted himself near London, 
to expect the formidable attack of Constantius, 
who commanded in person the fleet of Bou- 
logne ; but the descent of a new enemy required 
his immediate presence in the West. He per- 
formed this long march in so precipitate a man- 
ner, that he encountered the whole force of the 
prsefect with a small body of harassed and dis- 
heartened troops. The engagement was soon 
terminated by the total defeat and death of Al- 
lectus ; a single battle, as it has often happened, 
decided the fate of tliis great island ; and when 
Constantius landed on the shores of Kent, he 
found them covered with obedient subjects. 
Their acclamations w^ere loud and unanimous ; 
and the virtues of the conqueror may induce us 
to believe, that they sincerely rejoiced in a revo- 
lution, wiiich, after a separation of ten years, 
restored Britain to the body of the Roman em- 
pire.3i 

Britain had none but domestic Defence of the 
enemies to dread ; and as long as the ^^.-ontiers. 
governors preserved their fidelity, and the troops 
their discipline, the incursions of the naked 
savages of Scotland or Ireland could never ma- 
terially affect the safety of the province. The 
peace of the continent, and the defence of the 
principal rivers wdiich bounded the empire, were 
objects of far greater difficulty and importance. 
The policy of Diocletian, which inspired the 
councils of his associates, provided for tlie public 
tranquillity, by encouraging a spirit of dissension 

an assured victory. His silence in the second panegyric joiight alone 
inform us that the expedition had not succeeded. 

30 Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and the medals (Pax Augg.) infonn 
us of this temporary reconciliation ; though I will not presume (as Dr. 
Stukely has done, MedalUc History of Carausius, p. 86, &c.) to insert 
the identical articles of the treaty. 

51 IVith regard to the recovery of Britain, we obtain a few hints 
from Aurelius Victor and Eutropius, 
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among the barbarians, and by strengthening the 
fortifications of the Roman limit. 
Fortifications, fixed a Hiie of camps 

from Egypt to the Persian dominions, and, for 
every camp, he instituted an adequate number of 
stationary troops, commanded by their respective 
officers, and supplied with every kind of arms, 
from the new arsenals which he had formed at 
Antioch, Emesa, and Damascus. S 2 Kor was 
the precaution of the emperor less watchful 
against the well-known valour of the barbarians 
of Europe. From the mouth of the Rhine to 
that of the Danube, the ancient camps, towns, 
and citadels, were diligently re-established, and, 
in the most exposed places, new ones were skil- 
fully constructed; the strictest vigilance was 
introduced among the garrisons of the frontier, 
and every expedient was practised that could 
render the long chain of fortifications firm and 
impenetrable. ^3 A barrier so respectable was 
seldom violated, and the barbarians often turned 
against each other their disappointed rage. Ilie 
Dissensions of Goths, the Vaiidals, the Gepidm, 
the iiiirbariaus. Burgundians, the Alemanni, 
%vasted each other’s strength by destructive hos- 
tilities, and whosoever vanquished, they van- 
quished the enemies of Rome. The subjects of 
Diocletian enjoyed the bloody spectacle, and 
congratulated each other, that the mischiefs of 
civil war were now experienced only by the bar- 
barians. 34 

Comiuctofthe Notwithstanding the policy of 
cnijM-rors. Diocletian, it was impossible to 
maintain an equal and undisturbed tranquillity 
during a reign of twenty years, and along a 
frontier of many hundred miles. Sometimes 
the barbarians suspended their domestic animo- 
sities, and the relaxed vigilance of the garrisons 
sometimes gave a passage to their strength or 
dexterity. Whenever the provinces were in- 
vaded, Diocletian conducted himself with that 
calm dignity which he always aflected or pos- 
sessed ; reserved liis presence for such occasions 
as were worthy of his interposition, never ex- 
posed his person or reputation to any unneces- 
sary danger, ensured his success by every means 
that prudence could suggest, and displayed, with 
ostentation, the consequences of his victory. In 
WEI'S of a more difficult nature, and more doubt- 
ful event, he employed the rough valour of 
Maximian ; and that faithful soldier was content 
to ascribe his own victories to the wise counsels 
and auspicious influence of his benefactor. But 
Valour of the after the adoption of the two Ceesars, 
csesars. emperors themselves retiring to 

a less laborious scene of action, devolved on 
their adopted sons the defence of the Danube 
and of tlie Rhine. The vigilant Galerius w'as 
never reduced to the necessity of vanquishing 
an army of barbarians on the Roman territory. 3^ 

32 John Malela, in Chron. Antiochen. torn. i. p. 408, 409. 

53 Zosim- 1. J. p. 3. That partial historian sesims to celebrate the 
’vigilance of Diocletian, with a design of exposing the negligence of 
Constantine ; we may, however, listen to an orator, Nam quid ego 
** alarum et cohonium castra percensearn, toto llheni et Istri et 
Etjphratis limits restltuta,* Panegyr. Vet. iv. IS. 

34 Kuunt omnes in sanguinem suiim populi, quibus non eontigit 
esse Komanis, obstinatteque feritatis jxnnas nunc sponte jiersolvmit. 
Panetnnr. Vet. iji. 16. Mamertinus iUostrates the fact, by the exam- 
ple or almost all the nations of the world. 

* 35 He complained, though not with the strictest truth ; " Jam 

nuxMse annos quindecim in quibus, in Illyrico, ad ripani Danubii re- 
Icgatus cum gentibus harbaris luctaret.” Lactant. de M. P. c, IS* 


The brave and active Constantins delivered Gaul 
from a very furious inroad of the Alemanni; 
and his victories of Ijangres and Vindonissa 
appear to have been actions of considerable dan- 
ger and merit. As he traversed the open coun- 
try with a feeble guard, he was encompassed 
on a sudden by the superior multitude of the 
enemy. He retreated with difficulty towards 
Lahgi-es ; but, in the general consternation, the 
citizens refused, to open their gates, and the 
w^ounded prince was drawn up the w'^all by the 
means of a rope. But, on the new^s of his dis- 
tress, the Roman troops ha.stened from all sides 
to his relief, and before the evening he had sa- 
tisfied his honour and revenge by the slaughter 
of six tliousand Alemanni.36 From the mo- 
numents of those times, the obscure traces of 
several other victories over the barbarians of Sar- 
matia and Germany might possibly be collected ; 
but the tedious search would not be rewarded 
either with amusement or with instruction. 

The conduct wiiich the emperor Treatment of 
Probus had adopted in the disposal the barb™, 
of the vanquished, was imitated by Diocletian 
and ills associates. The captive barbarians, ex- 
changing death for slavery, w'ere distributed 
among the provincials, and assigned to those 
districts (in Gaul, the territories of Amiens, 
Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, Langres, and 
Troyes, are particularly specified 3 ? j which had 
been depopulated by the calamities of war. They 
w'ere usefully employed as shepherds and hus- 
bandmen, but were denied the exercise of ai'ms, 
except when it w’as found expedient to enrol 
tliera in the military service. Nor did the em- 
perors refuse the property of lands, with a less 
servile tenure, to such of the barbarians as so- 
licited the protection of Rome. They granted 
a settlement to several colonies of the Carpi, 
the Bastarnse, and the Sarmatians ; and, by a 
dangerous indulgence, permitted them in some 
measure to retain their national manners and 
independence. 38 Among the provincials, it was 
a Sbibject of flatteidng exultation, that the bai*-^ 
barian, so lately an object of terror, now culti- 
vated their lands, drove tlieir cattle to the 
neighbouring fair, and contributed by his labour 
to the public plenty. They congratulated their 
masters on tlie pow-erful accession of subjects 
and soldiers ; but they forgot to observe, that 
multitudes of secret enemies, insolent from fa- 
vour, or desperate from oppression, were intro- 
duced into the heart of the empire.^J? 

While the Csesars exercised their wars of Africa 
valour on the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube, the presence of the emperors was 
required on the southern confines of the Roman 
world. From the Nile to Mount , Atlas, Africa 
w'as in arms. A confederacy of five Moorish 
nations issued from their deserts to invade tlie 

36 In the Greet text of Eusebius, we read six tirousand, a number 
which I have preferred to the sixty thousand of Jerome, Orosius, Eu- 
tropius, and his Greek translator Fteanius. 

37 Panegyr. Vet, i?ii. 21. 

38 Thwe was a settlement of the Rarmatiatis in the neighbourhood 
of Treves, which seems to have been desserted by those lazy barba- 
rians t Arusonius i^ieaks of them in his Moselli; ; 

Unde iter ingrediens nemorosa }>er avia solum, 

3St nuJla humani spectans vestigia culms 

Arvaque Sauromathm nnper metata colonis. 

There was a to’wn of the Carjfi in the Lower Massia. 

39 See the rhetorical exultation of Euinenius. Tanegyr. vii, 9. 
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peaceful provinces.40 Julian had assumed the 
purple at Carthage, 4 1 Achilleus at Alexan- 

dria, and even the Blemmyes, renewed, or rather 
continued, tlieir incursions into the Upper Egypt. 
Scarcely any circumstances have been preserved 
of the exploits of Maximian in the western parts 
of Africa j but it appears by the event, that the 
progress of his arms was rapid and decisive, that 
he vanquished the fiercest barbarians of Mau- 
ritania, and that he removed them from die 
mountains, whose inaccessible strength had in- 
spired their inhabitants with a lawless confidence, 
and habituated them to a life of rapine and yio- 
A.i).296. lence. 42 Diocletian, on his side, 
gdtti/in opened the campaign in Egypt by 
the siege of Alexandria, cut oif the 
aqueducts which conveyed the waters of the 
Nile into every quarter of that immense city, 43 
and rendering his camp impregnable to the sal- 
lies of the besieged multitude, he pushed his 
reiterated attacks with caution and vigour. After 
a siege of eight months, Alexandria, wasted by 
the sword and by fire, implored the clemency of 
the conqueror ; but it experienced the full ex- 
tent of his severity. Many thousands of the 
citizens perished in a promiscuous slaughter, 
and there were few obnoxious persons in Egypt 
who escaped a sentence either of death, or at 
least of exile. 44 The fate of Busiris and of 

Coptos was still more melancholy than that of 
Alexandria ; those proud cities, the former dis- 
tinguished by its antiquity, the latter enriched 
by the passage of the Indian trade, were utterly 
destroyed by the arms and by the severe order 
of Diocletian. 4 5 The character of the Egyp- 
tian nation, insensible to kindness, but extremely 
susceptible of fear, could alone justify this ex- 
cessive rigour. The seditions of Alexandria 
had often affected the tranquillity and subsist- 
ence of Rome itself. Since the usurpation of 
Firmus, the province of Upper Egypt, inces- 
santly relapsing into rebellion, bad embraced the 
alliance of the savages of iEthiopia. The num- 
J:)er of the Blemmyes, scattered between the 
island of Meroe and the Red Sea, was very in- 
considerable, their disposition was unwarlike, 
their weapons rude and inoffensive. 46 Yet in 
the public disorders these barbarians, whom 
antiquity, shocked with the defoimity of their 
figure, had almost excluded from the human 
species, presumed to rank themselves among the 
enemies of Rome. 47 Such had been the un- 
worthy allies of the Egyptians ; and while the 
attention of the state was engaged in more 
serious wars, their vexatious inroads might again 
harass the repose of the province. With a view 
of opposing to the Blemmyes a suitable adver- 
sary, Diocletian persuaded the Nobatse, or peo- 
j)Ie of Nubia, to remove from their ancient 
habitations in the deserts of Libya, and resigned 

40 Hcaliger (Animadvers. acl Euseb. p. 243.) decides in his usual 
TOunner, that, the quinque Rentiani, or five African nations, were the 
five great cities, the Pentapolis of the iaotfensive province of Gvrene. 

4 1 After Ijis defeat, Julian .stabbetl himself with a dagger, and im* 
meditoly kapwl into the flames. Victesr in Epitome. 

42 Tu ferocissimos Mauritanioj populos inaecessis tnontium juais 

naturaU munitione fidentes, expugiiasti, recepisti, traasi^isti. Pa- 

nejor. Vet, vi. 8. 

« See the description of Alexandria, in Hirtlus de Bel. Alexan- 
rtrin. c. f>. 

44 !?: ®4. Orosius, vii. 25. John MaJela in Chron. An- 
tio'/ii. p, 409, 410. YetEuraetuos assures us, that Egypt was pacified 
by tb ' Clemency of Diocletian. 

45 Eusebius (in Chron.) places their destruction several years sooner, 


to them an extensive but unprofitable territory 
above Syene and the cataracts of the Nile, with 
the stipulation, that they should ever respect 
and guard the frontier of the empire. The 
treaty long subsisted ; and till the establishment 
of Christianity introduced stricter notions of 
religious w'orship, it was annually ratified by a 
solemn sacrifice in the isle of Elephantine, in 
which the Romans, as well as the barbarians, 
adored the same visible or invisible powers of 

the universe. 4S 

At the same time that Diocletian chastised the 
past crimes of the Egyptians, he provided for 
tlieir future safety and happiness by many wise 
regulations, which were confirmed and enforced 
under the succeeding reigns. 4y One very re- 
markable edict, which he published, instead of 
being condemned as the effect of jealous tyranny, 
deserves to be applauded as an act of prudence 
and humanity. He caused a di'li- suppresses 
gent enquiry to be made “ for all the 
« ancient books which treated of the 
“ admirable art of making gold and silver, and 
« without pity committed them to the flames ; 
« apprehensive, as we are assured, lest the opu- 
‘‘ leiice of the Egyptians should inspire them 

with confidence to rebel against the empire.” 
But if Diocletian had been convinced of the re- 
ality of that valuable art, far from extinguishing 
the memoiy, he would have converted the oper- 
ation of it to the benefit of the public revenue. 
It is much more likely, that his good sense dis- 
covered to him the folly of such magnificent 
pretensions, and that he w^as desirous of pre- 
serving the reason and fortunes of his subjects 
from the mischievous pursuit. It Novelty ana 
may be remarked, that these ancient ^ 

books, so liberally ascribed to Pytha- 
goras, to Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious 
frauds of more recent adepts. The Greeks were 
inattentive either to the use or to the abuse of 
chymistry. In that immense register, where 
Pliny has deposited the discoveries, the arts, and 
the errors of mankind, there is not the least 
mention of the transmutation of metals; and 
the persecution of Diocletian is the first authen- 
tic event in the history of alchymy. The con- 
quest of Egypt by the Arabs ditfused that vain 
science over the globe. Congenial to the avarice 
of the human heart, it w’as studied in China as 
in Europe, with equal eagerness, and with equal 
success. The darkness of the middle ages en- 
sured a favourable reception to every tale of 
wonder, and the revival of learning gave new 
vigour to hope, and suggested more specious arts 
of deception. Philosophy, with the aid of expe- 
rience, has at length banished tlie study of 
alchymy ; and the present age, however desirous 
of riches, is content to seek them by the humbler 
means of commerce and industry, 

and at a time when Egypt itself was in a state of rebellion against the 
liomans. 

4C Strabo, I. xvii. p. 1. 1 72. Pomponius Stela, 1. i. c. 4. His words 
are carious, Intra, .si credere libet, vix homines magisque semifiai ; 
** Aigipane.s, et Jiknimijest et Satyri.” 

47 Ausus sese inserere fortuna; et provocare irraa Eomana. 

48 See Procopius de Hell. Persic. L i. c. 19. 

49 He fixed the public allowance of ctn*n for the people of Alexan- 
dria, at two millions of medivmi ; about four hundred thousand quar- 
ters. Chron. Paschal, p. 27f5. Procop. Hist. Arcan. c. 26. 

50 J ohn Antioch, in Excerp. Valesian. p. 834. Suidas in Diocletian. 

51 See a short history and confutation of alchymy, in the works of 
that philosophical compiler, La Alotheie Vayeri toiri. i. p. 527-^553. 



Valarsaces ?1. ii. 7.)» and whicli still sutsisted in his owa tinje, about 
the middle of the fifth centtiry. Jh« the jireface of his editors. 

A7 She was named Chosrojduchta, and had not the tw pattdtm, like 
other wojnen* (Hist, .tiraien. 1. ih c. 700 1 do not undesostand the 
expression*’ ■ 

58 In the Armenian History (1. U. 78.), as well as in the Geography 
hi. Sfif,), China is called Zenio, or Zenastan. It is characterised by 
the production of silk, by the opulence of the natives, imd by tlieir 
love of p^cse, above all the other nations of the earth. 

59 Vou*ti, the first esnperor of the seventh dynasty, who then 
rei]^^ in China* had political transactions with Fergana, a province 
of Sogdiana, and is said to have received a itoman embassy {Hlstoire 
des Hons, ttnit* i. p. 38.). In those ag»'s the Chinese kept a garrison at 
Kashgar, and oneof their generals, about the time of Trajan, ratrrehed 
as far as the Caspian Srea. With regtird to tire intercourse between 
China and the western cotintric.s, a curious memoir of M. de {hiignc# 
may be consutted, in the Acaddmie des Iticriptions, tom. aacii. p. S66- 
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The Parsiaa TIic reduction of Egypt was im- 
war. mediately followed by the Persian 
war. It was reserved for the reign of Diocletian 
to vanquish that powerful nation, and to extort a 
confession from the successors of Artaxerxes, of 
the superior majesty of the Roman empire. 
Tiridates the We have observcd under the reign 
Armaiian. Valerian, that Armenia was sub- 
dued by the perfidy and the arms of the Persians, 
and that, after the assassination of Chosroes, his 
son Tiridates,, the infant heir of the monarchy, 
was saved by the fidelity of his friends, and edu- 
cated under the protection of the emperor. Tiri- 
dates derived from Iiis exile such advantages as 
he could never have obtained on the throne of 
Armenia; the early knowledge of adversity, of 
mankind, and of the Roman discipline. He 
signalised his youth by deeds of valour, and dis- 
played a matchless dexterity, as well as strength, 
in every martial exercise, and even in the less 
honourable contests of the Olympian games. 52 
Those qualities were more nobly exerted in the 
A n 282 . of benefactor Licinius. 53 

That officer, in the sedition which oc- 
casioned the death of Probus, was exposed to the 
most imminent danger, and the enraged soldiers 
were forcing their way into his tent, when they 
were checked by the single arm of the Armenian 
prince. The gratitude of Tiridates contributed 
soon afterwards to his restoration. Licinius was 
in every station the friend and companion of Ga- 
lerius, and the merit of Galerius, long before he 
was raised to the dignity of Caesar, had been known 
and esteemed by Diocletian. In the third year of 
that emperor’s reign Tiridates was invested wdth 
the kingdom of Armenia. The j ustice of the mea- 
sure was not less evident than its expediency. It 
was time to rescue from the usurpation of the 
Persian monarch an important territory, which, 
since the reign of Nero, had been always granted 
under the protection of the empire to a younger 
branch of the house of Arsaccs, 5-^ 

A. n. 286 . Wiien Tiridates appeared on the 
S theSoS of Armenia, he was received 

Armcivia. an uiifeigncd transport of joy 

and loyalty. During twenty-six years, the coun- 
try had experienced the real and imaginary hard- 
ships of a foreign yoke. The Persian monarchs 
adorned their new conquest with magnificent 
buildings ; but those monuments had been 
erected at the expense of the people, and were 
State of the abhorred as badges of slavery. The 

country. apprehension of a revolt had inspired 
the most rigorous precautions: oppression had 
been aggravated by insult, and the consciousness 
of the public hatred had been productive of every 
measure that could render it still more impla- 

52 See the ecluention and strength of Tiridates in the Armenian 
history of Moses of Ohorerii-, 1. ii, c. Tfi. He could seize two wild hulls 
hy tire horns, and hreak them olfwith his hands. 

55 If we give credit to the younger Victor, who supposes that in the 
year 325, Licinius was only sixty years of age, he could scarcely be 
the same person as the patron of 'Tiridates j but we know from much 
better authority {l^^^eb. Hist. Fcclesiast. 1. x. c. S.), that Licinius 
was at that time in the last period of old age : sixteen years before, he 
is represented with grey hairs, and as the contemporary of Galerius. 
See Lactant. c. 32. Licinius was probably born about the year 25U. 

54 iriee the sixty-second and sixty-third books of Dion Cassius. 

55 Moses of Chorene> Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 74. The statues had 
been erected by Valarsaces, who rtdgned in Armenia alwut 130 years 
before Christ, and was the first king of the faiuily of Araacc*s (see Moies 
Hist. Armen. 1. ii. 2, 5.). The deification of the Ars.U‘icles is men- 
tioned i>y Justin (xli. .5.) and by Aminianus Marcellinus (x.xiii- (5.). 

.56 The Armenian nobility was numerous and powerful. Moses 
mentiotjs many tauulies which were distinguished uuder the reign of 


cable. We have already remarked the intolerant 
spirit of the Magian. religion. The statues of 
the deified kings of Armenia, and the sacred 
images of the sun and moon, were broke in 
pieces by the zeal of the conqueror; and the 
perpetual fire of Ormuzd was kindled and pre- 
served upon an altar erected on the summit of 
Mount Bagavan. 55 It was natural, Hevoitofthe 
that a people exasperated by so many 
injuries should arm with zeal in the 
cause of their independence, their religion, and 
their hereditary sovereign. The torrent bore 
down every obstacle, and the Persian garrisons 
retreated before its fury. The nobles of Ar- 
menia flew to the standard of Tiridates, all 
alleging their past merit, ofiering their future 
service, and soliciting from the new king those 
honours and rewards from which they had been 
excluded with disdain under the foreign govern- 
ment.56 The command of the army was be- 
stowed on Artavasdes, whose father had saved 
the infancy of Tiridates, and whose family had 
been massacred for that generous action. The 
brother of Artavasdes obtained the government 
of a province. One of the first military dig- 
nities was conferred on the satrap Otas, a man 
of singular temperance and fortitude, who pre- 
sented to the king his sisterS? and a considerable 
treasure, both of which, in a sequestered fortress, 
Otas had preserved from violation. Among the 
Armenian nobles appeared an ally, 
whose fortunes are too remarkable 
to pass unnoticed. His name was Marago, 
his origin was Scythian, and the horde which 
acknowledged his authority had encamped a 
very few years before on the skirts of the Chinese 
empire, 58 which at that time extended as far as 
the neighbourhood of Sogdiana.5» Having in- 
curred the displeasure of his master, Marngo, 
with his followers, retired to the banks of the 
Oxus, and implored the protection of Sapor. 
The emperor of China claimed the fugitive, and 
alleged the rights of sovereignty. The Persian 
monarch pleaded the laws of hospitality, and 
with some difficulty avoided a war, by the pro- 
mise that he would banish Marngo to the utter- 
most parts of the West; a punishment, as he 
described it, not less dreadful than death itself. 
Armenia was chosen for the place of exile, and 
a large district was assigned to die Scythian 
horde, on which they might feed their flocks 
and herds, and remove their encampment from 
one place to another, according to the different 
seasons of the year. They were employed to 
repel the invasion of Tiridates; but their leader, 
after weighing the obligations and injuries which 
ho had received from the Persian monarch, re- 
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solved to abandon his party. The Armenian 
prince, who was well acquainted with the merit 
as well as power of Mamgo, treated him with 
distinguished respect; and, by admitting him 
into his confidence, acquired a brave and faith- 
ful servant, who contributed very eSectually to 

his restoration- 60 

The Persians re- For a while, fortune appeared to 
cover Armenia, f^vour the enterprising valour of 
Tiridates. He not only expelled the enemies of 
ids family and country from the whole extent of 
Armenia, but in the prosecution of his revenge 
he carried his arms, or at least his incursions, 
into the heart of Assyria. The historian, who 
has preserved the name of Tiridates from obli- 
vion, celebrates, with a degree of national enthu- 
siasm, his personal prowess ; and, in the true 
spirit of eastern romance, describes the giants 
and the elephants that fell beneath his invincible 
arm. It is from other information that we dis- 
coverthe distracted state of the Persian monarchy; 
to which the king of Armenia was indebted for 
some part of his advantages. The throne was 
disputed by the ambition of contending brothers, 
and Hormuz, after exerting without success the 
strength of Ids own party, had recourse to the 
dangerous assistance of the barbarians who in- 
iiabited the banks of the Caspian Sea.6i The 
civil war was, however, soon terminated, either by 
a victory, or by a reconciliation ; and Narses, wdio 
was universally acknowledged as king of Persia, 
directed Ids whole force against tlie foreign ene- 
my, The contest then became too unequal ; nor 
was the valour of tlie hero able to withstand the 
power of the monarch. Tiridates, a second time 
expelled from the throne of Armenia, once more 
took refuge in the court of the emperors. Narses 
soon re-established his authority over the revolted 
province; and loudly complaining of the pro- 
tection afforded by the Romans to rebels and 
fugitives, aspired to the conquest of tlie East. 62 
Warbetweea Neither prudciice nor honour 
could peiTnittlie emperors to forsake 
A. D. 296. the cause of the Armenian king, and 
it was resolved to exert the force of the empire 
in the Persian w^ar, Diocletian, with the calm 
dignity which ho constantly assumed, fixed his 
own station in the city of Antioch, from w’hence 
he prepared and directed the military opera- 
tions.63 The conduct of the legions was in- 
trusted to the intrepid valour of Galerius, who, 
for that important purpose, was removed from the 
banks of the Danube to those of the Euphrates. 
Defeat of Gale- The armies soon encountered each 
other in the plains of Mesopotamia, 
and two battles were fought w'ith various and 
doubtful success: but the third engagement was 
of a more decisive nature ; and the Roman army 
received a total overthrow, which is attributed to 

€0 See Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 81. 

61 I]>sos Fersas ijwtimque rcKera ascitis Saccia, et Bussis, et Gellis, 
petit frater Ormies- Panegyric. Vet- iii. 1. The Saccae were a nation 
of wandering Scythians, who encamped towards the sources of the 
Ojtiis and the Jaxaites. The Gelli were the inhahitaute of Ghilan 
along the Casmian Sea, and who so long, under the name of Dileroites, 
infected the Persian monarchy. See dllerbelot, Bihliothdque Ori- 
entale. 

62 Moses of Clioreiie takes no notice of this second revolution, which 
1 have been obliged to collect from a jjassage of Ammianns Marcelli- 
nus. (I, xxiii. c, 5,) lActantins speaks of the amhitiott of Narses, 

Concitatufi domesHeis exemplis avi sui Saporis ad occupattdum 

orientem magnia copiis inhiahat.*’ De Mori. Persec.ut. c. !), 

65 We may readily believe, that Lactantius ascribes to cowardice 
the conduct of Diocletian. Julian, in kls oratlonji says, that here- 


the rashness of Galerius, who, with an incon- 
siderable body of troops, attacked the innumerable 
host of the Persians. 64 But the consideration 
of the country that was the scene of action, may 
suggest another reason for his defeat. The same 
ground on which Galerius was vanquished, had 
been rendered memorable by the death of Crassus, 
and the slaughter of ten legions. It was a plain 
of more than sixty miles, which extended from 
the hills of Carrhas to the Euphrates ; a smooth 
and barren surface of sandy desert, without a 
hillock, without a tree, and wdthout a spring of 
fresh water. 63 The steady infiintry of the Ro- 
mans, fainting with heat and thirst, could neither 
hope for victory if they preserved their ranks, nor 
break their ranks without exposing themselves 
to the most imminent danger. In this situation 
they were gradually encompassed by the superior 
numbers, harassed by the rapid evolutions, and 
destroyed by the aiTOWs of the barbarian cavalry. 
The king of Armenia had signalised his valour 
in the battle, and acquired personal glory by the 
public misfortune. He was pursued as far as 
the Euphrates ; his horse was wounded, and it 
appeared impossible for liim to escape the victo- 
rious enemy. In this extremity Tiridates em- 
braced the only refuge which he saw before him : 
he dismounted and plunged into the stream. His 
armour was heavy, the river very deep, and at 
those parts at least half a mile in breadth; 66 yet 
such was his strength and dexterity, that he 
reached in safety the opposite bank. 67 With 
regard to the Roman general, we are ignorant 
of the circumstances of his escape ; but when he 
returned to Antioch, Diocletian re- hir reception by 
ceived him, not with the tenderness i>iooietian. 
of a friend and colleague, but with the indigna- 
tion of an offended sovereign. The haughtiest of 
men, clothed in his purple, but humbled by the 
sense of his fault and misfortune, w'as obliged to 
follow the emperor’s chariot above a mile on 
foot, and to exliibit before the whole court the 
spectacle of his disgrace. 68 

As soon as Diocletian had in- Second cam- 
dulged his private resentment, and P^|nofGaie. 
asserted the majesty of supreme a.d.297. 
power, he yielded to the submissive entreaties of 
the Caesar, and pez*mitted him to retrieve his own 
honour, as well as that of the Roman arms. In 
the room of the unwarlike ti'oops of Asia, which 
had most probably served in the first expedition, 
a second army was drawn fi*om the veterans and 
new levies of the Illyrian frontier, and a con- 
siderable body of Gothic auxiliaiies were taken 
into the Imperial pay. 6^ At the head of a chosen 
army of twenty-five thousand men, Galerius 
again passed the Euphrates ; but, instead of ex- 
posing his legions in the open plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, he advanced through the mountains of 

mained with all tine forces of the empire: a very hyperbolical ex- 
pression. 

64 Our five abbreviafovs, Eutropius, Festus, the two Victors, and 
Orosius, all relate the last and great battle j but Orosius is the only one 
who speaks of the two former. 

-63 jnne nature of the country fe finely described by Plutarch, in the 
Xenophon, in the first book of the Anabafds. 

66 see Poster's Dissertation in the second volume of the translation 
of the Anabasis by Spelman ;which I will venture to recommend as 
one of the best versions extant. 

67 Hist. Armen. I. ii. c. 76. I have transferred this exploit of Tiri- 
dates from an imaginary defeat to the real one of Galerius, 

.68 Ammian. Marcellm. 1. siv. The mile, in the bands of Euiro. 
pins (ix. 24.), of Festus {c. 25.), and of Orosius (vii. 25.), easily in* 
crear.ed to tcrvms luiies. 

69 Aurelius Victor, Jomandes de Rebus (leticis, t. 21, 
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Armenia, where ho found the inhabitants devoted 
to his cause, and the country as favourable to 
the operations of infantry, as it was inconvenient 
for the motions of cavalry. 70 Adver- 
Hjs victory, Confirmed the Roman dis-^ 

cipline, while the barbarians, elated by success, 
were become so negligent and remiss, that in the 
moment when they least expected it, they were 
surprised by the active conduct of Galerius, who, 
attended only by two horsemen, had with his 
own eyes secretly examined the state and posi- 
tion of their camp. A surprise, especially in the 
night-time, was for the most part fatal to a Per- 
sian army. “ Their horses were tied, and gene- 
“ rally shackled, to prevent their running away; 
« and if an alarm happened, a Persian had his 
housing to fix, his horse to bridle, and his 
corslet to put on, before he could mount.” 7i 
On this occasion, the impetuous attack of Gale- 
rius spread disorder and dismay over the camp 
of the barbarians. A slight resistance was fol- 
lowed by a di’eadful carnage, and, in the general 
confusion, the wounded monarch (for Narses 
commanded his armies in person) fied towards 
the deserts of Media. His sumptuous tents, and 
those of his satraps, afforded an immense booty 
to the conqueror; and an incident is mentioned, 
which proves the rustic but martial ignorance of 
the legions in the elegant superfluities of life. 
A bag of shining leather, filled with pearls, fell 
into the hands of a private soldier ; he carefully 
preserved the bag, but he threw away its con- 
tents, judging that whatever was of no use could 
.nai»hari...r possibly be of any value.7a 
to^^is royal cap- principal loss of Narses was ot a 
much more affecting nature. Seve- 
ral of his wdves, his sisters, and children, who 
had attended the army, were made captives in 
the defeat. But though the character of Galerius 
had in general very little affinity with that of 
Alexander, he imitated, after his victoiy, the 
amiable behaviour of the Macedonian tow'ards 
the family of Parius. The wives and children 
of Narses w’-ere protected from violence and 
rapine, conveyed to a place of safety, and treated 
witfi every mark of respect and tenderness, that 
w’as due from a generous enemy to their age, 
their sex, and their royal dignity. 73 
Negotiation While the East anxiously expected 
for ijeace. the decision of this great contest, the 
emperor Diocletian, having assembled in Syria 
a strong army of observation, displayed from a 
distance the resources of the Roman power, and 
reserved himself for any future emergency of the 
war. On the intelligence of the victory, he con- 
descended to advance tow'ards the frontier, with 
a view of moderating, by his presence and coun- 
sels, the pride of Galerius. The interview of 
tlie Roman princes at Nisibis w'as accompanied 
wdth every expression of respect on one side, and 
of esteem on the other. It w^as in that city that 
they soon afterwards gave audience to the am- 

70 Aurelius Victor says, " Per Arraeniam in hostes contendit, qua 
“ ferme sola, sen facilior vincendi via est.*’ He followed the conduct 
of Trajan, and the idea of Julius Caasax. 

71 Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1. iii. For that reason the Persian cavalry 
encamped sixty stadia from the enemy. 

72 The story is told by Ammianus, 1. X3di. Instead of saccum some 
read scutwn. 

73 The Persians confessed the Roman superiority in morals as well 
as in arms. Eutrop. ix. 24. But this respect and gratitude of enemies 
is very seldom to be found in their own accounts. 


bassador of the Great King. 74 The power, or 
at least the spirit of Narses, had been broken by 
his last defeat ; and he considered an immediate 
peace as the only means that could stop the 
progress of the Roman arms. He despatched 
Apharban, a servant who possessed his favour 
and confidence, with a commission to negotiate 
a treaty, or rather to receive whatever condi- 
tions the conqueror should impose, ^ 
Apharban opened the conference by iSan ana.® 
expressing his master’s gratitude for 
the generous treatment of his family, and by so- 
liciting the liberty of those illustrious captives. 
He celebrated the valour of Galerius, without 
degrading the reputation of Narses, and thought 
it no dishonour to confess the superiority of the 
victorious Caesar, over a monarch who had sur- 
passed in glory all the princes of his race. Not- 
withstanding the justice of the Persian cause, he 
wns empowered to submit the present diiferences 
to the decision of the emperors themselves ; con- 
vinced as he was, that, in the midst of prosperity, 
they wmuld not be unmindful of the vicissitudes 
of fortune. Apharban concluded bis discourse 
in the style of eastern allegory, by observing 
that the Roman and Persian monarchies wrere 
the two eyes of the world, which would remain 
imperfect and mutilated if either of them should 
be put out. 

It well becomes the Persians,” 
replied Galerius, w’ith a transport of tJaienus. 
fuiy, which seemed to convulse his whole frame, 
it well becomes the Persians to expatiate on 
the vicissitudes of fortune, and calmly to read 
“ us lectures on the virtues of moderation. Let 
them remember their own ^noderation tow'ards 
« the unhappy Valerian. They vanquished him 
“ by fraud, they treated him wdth indignity. 

They detained him till the last moment of his 
** life ill shameful captivity, and after liis death 
they exposed his body to perpetual ignominy.” 
Softening, however, his tone, Galerius insinuated 
to the ambassador, that it bad never been the 
practice of the Romans to trample on a prostrate 
enemy ; and that, on this occasion, they should 
consult their own dignity rather than the Persian 
merit. He dismissed Apharban with a hope, 
that Narses would soon be informed on what 
conditions he might obtain, from the clemency 
of the emperors, a lasting peace, and the restor- 
ation of his wives and children. In this con- 
ference we may discover the fierce passions of 
Galerius, as well as his deference to the supe- 
rior wisdom and authority of Diocletian. The 
ambition of the former grasped at the conquest 
of the East, and had proposed to reduce Persia 
into the state of a province. The Moderation of 
prudence of the latter, who adhered niocietian- 
to the moderate policy of Augustus and the An- 
tonines, embraced the favourable opportunity of 
terminating a successful w'ar by an honourable 
and advantageous peace. 75 

74 The account of the n^otxation Is taken from the fragments, of 
Peter the Patrician, in the iSxcerpta Legationum published m the By- 
zantine Golleetton. Peter lived under Justinian ; But it is very evident, 
by the nature of his materials,, that th^ are drawn from tlie most au- 
thentic and respectable ■writers. 

75 Aden Victor (says Aurelitts) ut ni Valerius, cujus nutu omnia' 
garebaotur, abnuisset, Romani frisces in provinciara novam ferrentur. 
Varum para terrarum tamen nobis utilior qusesita. 
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In pursuance of their promise, the 
Conclusion, emperors soon afterwards appointed 
Sicorius Probus, one of their secretaries, to ac- 
quaint the Persian court with their final resolu- 
tion. As the minister of peace, he was received 
with every mark of politeness and friendship ; 
but, under the pretence of allowing hih the ne- 
cessary repose after so long a journey, the audi- 
ence of Probus was deferred from day to day ; 
and he attended the slow motions of the king, 
till at length he was admitted to his presence, 
near the river Asprudus in Media. The secret 
motive of Narses in this delay, had been to col- 
lect such a military force as might enable him, 
though sincerely desirous of peace, to negotiate 
with the greater weight and dignity. Three 
persons only assisted at this important confer- 
ence, the minister Apharban, the prasfect of the 
guards, and an officer who had commanded on 
the Armenian frontier. 7^ The first condition 
proposed by the ambassador, is not at present of 
a very intelligible nature ; that the city of Nisi- 
Ms might be established for the place of mutual 
exchange, or, as we should formerly have termed 
it, for the staple of trade, between the two em- 
pires. There is no difficulty in conceiving the 
intention of the Roman princes to improve their 
revenue by some restraints upon commerce ; but 
as Nisibis was situated within their own do- 
minions, and as they were masters both of the 
imports and exports, it should seem, that such 
restraints were the objects of an internal law, 
rather than of a foreign treaty. To render them 
more effectual, some stipulations were probably 
required on the side of the king of Persia, which 
appeared so very repugnant either to his interest 
or to his dignity, that Narses could not be per- 
suaded to subscribe them. As this was the only 
article to which he refused his consent, it was no 
longer insisted on ; and the emperors either suf- 
fered the trade to flow in its natural channels, 
or contented themselves with such restrictions 
as it depended on their own authority to esta- 
•■blisln ■ 

As soon as this difficulty was 
the treaty, removed, a solemn peace was con- 
cluded and ratified between the two nations. 
The conditions of a treaty so glorious to the 
empire, and so necessary to Persia, may deserve 
a more peculiar attention, as the history of 
Rome presents very few transactions of a 
similar nature ; most of her wars having either 
been terminated by absolute conquest, or waged 
against barbarians ignorant of the use of letters, 
TheAhoras I* The Aboras, or as it is called by 
Site Xenophon, the Araxes, was fixed as 

the empires, the boundary between the two mo- 
narcMes.77 That river, which rose near the 
Tigris, was increased a few miles below Ni- 


76 He had been govemo* of Sumiura {Pet. Patricitis in Excerpt, 
r V ^ aiiis province seems to he mentioned by Moses of Cho- 
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rene (Geograph- p- and lay to the east of Mount Ararat. 

77 By an mor of the geographer Ptolemy, the portion of fiingara 


never followed, the course of the Tigris. 

7S Procopius de Edificiis, 1. Ji, c. 6. 

79 Ihree of the provinces, Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Carduene, 
are allowed on all sides. But instead of the other two, Peter (in Ex- 
cerpt. Leg. 30.) inserts Behimane and Sophene. I have 


Araniianus ll. xxv. 7.), because it 

itever in the hands of the Persians, eitlier 


Otat SopI-,._ .. — 
the reign Diocle- 


sibis, by the little stream of the Mygdonius, 
passed under the w'alls of Singara, and fell into 
the Euphrates at Circesiam, a frontier town, 
which, by the care of Diocletian, was very 
strongly fortified. 78 Mesopotamia, the object 
of so many wars, was ceded to the empire ; and 
the Persians, by this treaty, renounced all 
pretensions to that great province. II. They 
relinquished to the Romans A ve 
provinces beyond the 1 igns. 7^ provituies ue- 
Their situation formed a very useful 
banier, and their natural strength was soon im- 
proved by art and military skill. Four of 
these, to the north of the river, were districts of 
obscure fame and inconsiderable extent j Intiline, 
Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Moxoene : but on 
the east of the Tigris, the empire acquired the 
large and mountainous territory of Carduene, 
the ancient seat of the Carduchians, who pre- 
served for many ages their manly freedom in 
the heart of the despotic monarchies of Asia. 
The ten thousand Greeks ti*aversed their coun- 
tiy, after a painful march, or rather engagement 
of seven days ; and it is confessed by their leader, 
in Ms incomparable relation of the retreat, that 
they suffered more from the arrows of the Car- 
duchians, than from the power of the Great 
King. 80 Their posterity, the Curds, with very 
little alteration either of name or manners, 
acknowledged the nominal sovereignty of the 
Turkish sultan. III. It is almost 
needless to observe, that Tiridates, 
the faithful ally of Rome, was restored to the 
throne of his fathers, and that the rights of the 
Imperial supremacy were fully asserted and se* 
cured. The limits of Armenia were extended 
as far as the fortress of Sintha in Media, and 
this increase of dominion, was not so much an 
act of liberality as of justice. Of the provinces 
already mentioned beyond the Tigris, the four 
first had been dismembered by the Parthians 
from the crown of Armenia; si and when the 
Romans acquired the possession of them, they 
stipulated, at the expense of the usurpers, an 
ample compensation, which invested tlieir ally 
with the extensive and fertile country of Atro- 
patene. Its principal city, in the same situation 
perhaps as the modern Taiiris, ^vas frequently 
honoured with the residence of Tiridates; and 
as it sometimes bore the name of Ecbataua, he 
imitated, in the buildings and fortifications, the 
splendid capital of the Medes,®” IV. The 
country of Iberia was barren, its 
inhabitants rude and savage. But 
they were accustomed to the use of arms, and 
they separated from the empire barbarians much 
fiercer and more fonnidable than tliemselves. 
The narrow defiles of Mount Caucasus were in 
their hands, and it was in their choice, either to 

tian, or after that of Jovian. For want of correct maps, like those of 
M- d'Anville, almost all the moderas, with Tilleznont and Valesius at 
foeir head, have imagined, that it was in respect to Persia, and not to 
Borne, that the five provinces were situate beyond the Tigris. 

80 Xenophon’s Anabasis, l.iv. Their bows were three cubits in 
length, their arrows two ; they rolled down stones that were each a 
waggon load. The Greeks found a great many villages in that rude 
countiy. 

81 Acccfflding to Eutronius (vi. 9. as the text is represented hy the 
best MSS,), the city of Tigranocerta was in Arzanene. The names 
and situation of the other three may he faintly traced. 

82 Compare Herodotus, 1. 1. c. 97. with Moses Choronons. Hist. 
Armen. 1. ii. c. 84. and the map of Armenia given to his editors. 
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admit or to exclude the wandering tribes of Sai'- 
matia, whenever a rapacious spirit urged them 
to penetrate into the richer climes of the South. 83 
The nomination of the kings of Iberia, w'hich 
-was resigned by the Persian monarch to the 
emperors, contributed to the strength and secu- 
rity of the Roman power in Asia. 84 The East 
enjoyed a profound tranquillity during forty 
years ; and the treaty between the rival mo- 
narchies was strictly observed till the death of 
Tiridates ; when a new generation, animated 
with different views and different passions, suc- 
ceeded to the government of the world ; and the 
grandson of Narses undertook a long and me- 
morable war agiiinst the princes of the house of 
Constantine. 

Triumph of aiduous work of rescuing the 

Maxiraian distressed empire from tyrants and 
A. n. p3. barbarians had now been completely 
' achieved by a succession of Illyrian 
peasants. As soon as Diocletian entered into 
the twentieth year of his reign, he celebrated that 
memorable ajra, as well as the success of his 
arms, by the pomp of a Roman triumph. 8 
Maximian, the equal partner of his power, was 
his only comp|m*on in the glory of that day. 
Tlie two Cmsars had fought and conquered, but 
the merit of their exploits was ascribed, accord- 
ing to the rigour of ancient maxims, to the 
auspicious influence of their fathers and empe- 
rors.86 'The triumph of Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian was less magnificent, perhaps, than those of 
Aureh'an and Probus, but it w^as dignified by 
several circumstances of superior fame and good 
fortune. Africa and Britain, the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Nile, furnished their respective 
trophies ; but the most distinguished ornament 
was of a more singular nature, a Persian victory 
follovred by an important conquest. The repre- 
sejitations of rivers, mountains, and provinces, 
were carried before the Imperial car. The 
images of the captive wives, the sisters, and the 
children of the Great King, afforded a new and 
grateful spectacle to the vanity of the people. 87 
In the eyes of posterity this triumph is remark- 
able by a distinction of a less honourable kind. 
It was the last that Rome ever beheld. Soon 
after this period, the emperors ceased to van- 
quish, and Rome ceased to be the capital of the 
empire. 

^ The spot on which Eome was 
^theemperors loundeo, had been consecrated bv 

ancient ceremonies and imaginary 
miracles, llie presence of some god, or the 
memory of some hero, seemed to animate every 
part of the city, and the empire of the world had 
been promised to the Capitol. 88 The native 

8s Hib^, locorum, potentes. Caspia vJa Sarmatam in ArmeniOjS 
raptim enundunt. Tacit* Aiixial* vi. 54# See Strabon* Geocraph* 
l.xii, 

84 Peter Patricius (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30.) is the only w-riter who 
mentions the Iberian article of the treaty. 

85 _E«seb. in Chron. Pagi ad annum. Till the discovery of the 
treatise De Mortibus Persecutonim, it was not certain that the tri- 

®«;d the Vicennalia were celebrated at the .same time- 
8t> At the time of the Vicennalia, Galerius seems to have kept hia 
station on the Danube. See Lactant. de M. P. c. 58. 

87 Etttropius (ix. 27.) inention.s than as a part of the triumph. As 
perwrw had been restored to Narses, nothitJg more than their 

could be exitibittid. 

88 Livy g^ves us a speech of Camillus on that subject (v. SI--55.), 
fUil oteloquence and sensibiliw, in opposition to a design of removing 

of government from liome to the neighbouring rity of Veii. 
o9 Julius Csesar wa.s rejn-oached with the intention of removing the 
empire to Ilium or Alexandria. See Sueton. in Ceesar. c. 79- Ac- 


Romans felt and confessed the power of this 
agreeable illusion. It was derived from their 
ancestors, had grown up with their earliest habits 
of life, and was protected, in some measure, by 
the opinion of political utility. The form and 
the seat of government were intimately blended 
together, nor was it esteemed possible to trans- 
port the one without destroying the other. 89 
But the sovereignty of the capital was gradually 
anniliilated in the extent of conquest ; the pro- 
vinces rose to the same level, and the vanquished 
nations acquired the name and privileges, without 
imbibing the partial affections, of Romans. 
During a long period, however, the remains of 
the ancient constitution, and the influence of 
custom, preserved the dignity of Rome. The 
emperors, though perhaps of African or Illyidan 
extraction, respected their adopted country, as 
the seat of their power, and the centre of their 
extensive dominions. The emergencies of war 
very frequently required their presence on tlie 
frontiers; but Diocletian and Maximian were 
the first Roman princes who fixed, in time of 
peace, their ordinary residence in the provinces ; 
and their conduct, however it might be suggested 
by private motives, was justified by very specious 
considerations of policy. The court Their r^ideupc 
of the emperor of the West w'as, for at Milan, ‘ 
the most part, established at Milan, whose situ- 
ation, at the foot of the Alps, appeared far more 
convenient than that of Rome, for the important 
purpose of watching the motions of the barbarians 
of Germany. Milan soon a.ssumed the splendour 
of an Imperial city. The houses are described 
as numerous and well built ; the manners of the 
people as polished and liberal. A circus, a 
theatre, a mint, a palace, baths, which bore the 
name of their founder Maximian; porticoes 
adorned with statues, and a double circumference 
of w'alls, contributed to the beauty of the new 
capital ; nor did it seem oppressed even by the 
proximity of Rome.so To rival the 

• i? T -x* and Nicomedia. 

majesty of Rome was the ambition 
likewise of Diocletian, who employed his leisure, 
and the wealth of the East, in the embellishment 
of Nicomedia, a city placed on the verge of 
Europe and Asia, almost at an equal distance 
between the Danube and the Euphrates. By 
the taste of the monarch, and at tlie expense of 
the people, Nicomedia acquired, in the space 
of a few years, a degree of magnificence which 
might appear to have required -the labour of 
ages, and became inferior only to Rome, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch, in extent or populousness. 
The life of Diocletian and Maximian was a life 
of action, and a considerable portion of it was 
spent ill camps, or in their long and frequent 

cording to ingenious conjecture of le Ferre and Dacier, the third 
ode of the third book of Horace was intended to divert Angu-stus from 
the execution of a si tnilar design. 

90 See Aurelius Victor, who likewise mentions the buildings erected 
by Maximian at Cartha^, probaJily during the Moori^ war. We 
snail insert some verses of Ausonius de Clar. Urb- v. 

Et MedioXani mira omnia : copia wsrum ; 

Innumene cultieqne domus ; facimda viromm 
Jngenia., et mores Laeti, turn duplice muro 
Anapiificata loci species ; populique volnjjtas 
Circus ,* et inclusi moles cuneata Theatn ; 

Templa, PalatiniBque arces, omslensmie Moneta, 

Et regfo Hereuld Celebris sub honenre lavacri. 

Canctaque marmetreis omata Peristyla siguLs ; 

Mosniaque in valli fonnam circumdata labro, 

On^ia quffi magnis operum velut »mula fonois 
ExceHunt; nec juncta prejnit vicinia Romie- 

91 Lactant. de M. P. c- 17. Lib^us, Orat. viii. p. 203. 
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marches ; but whenever the public business 
allowed them any relaxation, they seem to have 
retired with pleasure to their favourite residency 
of Nicomedia and Milan. Till Diocletian, in 
the twentieth year of his reign, celebrated his 
Homan triumph, it is extremely; doubtful whether 
he ever visited the ancient capital of the empire. 
Even on that memorable occasion his stay did 
not exceed two months. Disgusted with the 
licentious familiarity of the people, he quitted 
Rome with precipitation thirteen days before 
it was expected that he should have appeared in 
the senate, invested with the ensigns of the con- 
sular dignity 

cf The dislika express^ by Diode- 
iinine and of fian towards Rome and Roman iree- 
the senate. ^ effect of momentaiy 

caprice, but the result of the most artful policy. 
That crafty prince had framed a new system of 
Imperial government, which was afterwards com- 
pleted by the family of Constantine ; and as the 
image of the old constitution was religiously 
preserved in the senate, he resolved to deprive 
that order of its small remains of power and con- 
sideration. We may recollect, about eight years 
before the elevation of Diocletian, the transient 
greatness, and the ambitious hopes, of the Roman 
senate. As long as that enthusiasm prevailed, 
many of the nobles imprudently displayed their 
2 eal in the cause of freedom ; and after the suc- 
cessors of Probus had withdrawn their coun- 
tenance from the republican party, the senators 
were unable to disguise their impotent resent- 
ment. As the sovereign of Italy, Maximian 
was intrusted with the care of extinguishing this 
troublesome, rather than dangerous spirit, and 
the task w'as perfectly suited to his cruel temper. 
The most illustrious members of the senate, 
whom Diocletian always affected to esteem, were 
involved, by his colleague, in the accusation of 
imaginary plots ; and the possession of an ele- 
gant villa, or a well-cultivated estate, was inter- 
preted as a convincing evidence of guilt.S'3 The 
camp of the pr^torians, which had so long op- 
pressed, began to protect, the majesty of Rome ; 
and as those haughty troops were conscious of 
the decline of their power, they were naturally 
disposed to unite their strength with the au- 
thority of the senate. By the prudent measures 
of Diocletian, the numbers of the prmtorians 
were insensibly reduced, their privileges abo- 
lished,^^- and their place supplied by two faithful 
New bodies of l^gions of Illyricum, who, under the 
Riiards, .rovians newtitles of Jovians and Herculians, 

aaidHercuIjans. . , i i 

were appointed to perform the ser- 
vice of the Imperial guards. gut the most 
fatal though secret wound, which the senate re- 
ceived from the hands of Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, was inflicted by the inevitable operation of 
their absence. As long as the emperors resided 

92 lactant. de M. P. c. 17. On a similar occaadon, AmmJanus 
meotioHE the dkaciim plebit, as not Teiy agreeable to an Imperial ear. 
(See briri. 0.10.) 

93 Lactantins acenses Masdmiaw of destre^ing fields criminationi- 
bas Uimina senatfis- (De M. P. c. 8.) Aurelius Victor speaks very 
doubtfully of the faith of Diocletian towards his friends. 

94 Truncatae vires urbis, imminuto prostoriaram cohortiutn atque 
in armis vulgi numero. Aurelius Victor. Lactantius attributes to 
Gatlcirras the prosecution csf the same plan- (c. 26.) . 

95 They were old ccaps stationed in lUyrictimj and according to 
the ancient establishment^ they each consisted of six thousand men. 
•They had acquired much reputation by the use of the pltmbatXf or 
darts loaded with, lead. Each soldier carried five of time, ■which he 




at Rome, that assembly might be oppressed, but 
it could scarcely be neglected. The successors 
of Augustus exercised the power of dictating 
whatever laws their wisdom or caprice might 
suggest; but those laws were ratified by the 
sanction of the senate. The model of ancient 
freedom was preserved in its deliberations and 
decrees; and wise princes, who respected the 
prejudices of the Roman people, were in some 
measure obliged to assume the language and 
behaviour suitable to the general and first ma- 
gistrate of the republic. In the armies and in 
the provinces, they displayed the dignity of 
monarchs; and when they fixed their residence 
at a distance from the capital, they for ever laid 
aside the dissiinulation which Augustus had re- 
commended to his successors. In the exercise 
of the legislative as M^ell as the executive powder, 
the sovereign advised with his ministers, instead 
of consulting the great council of the nation. 
The name of the senate was mentioned with 
honour till the last period of the empire; the 
vanity of its members was still flattered with 
honorary distinctions but the assembly which 
had so long been the source, and so long the 
instrument of power, was respectfully suffered to 
sink into oblivion. The senate of Rome, losing 
all connection with the Imperial court and the 
actual constitution, was left a venerable but 
useless monument of antiquity on the Capitoline 
hill. 

When the Roman princes had lost 
sight of the senate and their ancient uacias laid 
capital, tliey easily forgot the origin ‘ 
and nature of their legal power. The civil 
offices of consul, of proconsul, of censor, and of 
tribune, by the union of which it had been 
formed, betrayed to the people its republican 
extraction. Those modest titles were laid 
aside and if they still distinguished their high 
station, by the appellation of emperor, or Im- 
pERAToa, that word was understood in a new and 
more dignified sense, and no longer denoted the 
general of the Roman armies, but the sovereign 
of the Roman \vorld. The name of jj^periai 
emperor, which was at first of a mi- 
litary nature, was associated with 
another of a more servile kind. The epithet of 
Dominus, or Lord, in its primitive signification, 
was expressive, not of the authority of a prince 
over his subjects, or of a commander over his 
soldiers, but of the despotic power of a master 
over his domestic slaves.'^« Viewing it in that 
odious light, it had been rejected with abhor- 
rence by the first Cmsars. Their resistance 
insensibly became more feeble, and the name 
less odious ; till at length the style of our X,ord 
and Emperor was not only bestowed by flattery, 
but was regularly admitted into the laws and 
public monuments. Such lofty epithets were 

darted from a ctmsider.ible distance, witlbi great strength and dexte- 
titv. See Vt'gctius, i. 17. 

96 See tlie Theodosiaa Code, Uvi. ■tit. ii. ■with Godtjfroy*s com- 
mentary. 

97 See the 12th dissertation in Spanheira's excellent work de Usu 
Numismatum. From medals, inscriptions, and historians, he ex- 
amines everv title separately, and traces it froxn Augustus to tlie mo- 
ment of its disappearing, 

98 Pliny (in Panegyr. c-S. 55, &c.) speaks of Dominus with exe- 
cration, as synGnymous to Tyraifi, and opposite to Prince. And the 
same Pliny regularly gives that titlo (in the tenth book of the epistles) 
to his friend rather than roaster, the virtuous Trajan. This strange 
contradiction puzales tite commentators, who Uiink, and the trail#* 
lators, who can write. 
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^ siifHcient to elate and satisfy the most excessive 

vanity ; and if tlie successors of Diocletian, still 
declined the title of king, it seems to have been 
the effect not so mnch of their moderation as of 
their delicacy. Wherever the Latin tongue was 
In use (and it was tlie language of government 
, throughout the empire), the Imperial title, as it 

was peculiar to themselves, conveyed a more 
respectable idea than the name of King, which 
they must have shared with an hundred bai'ba- 
rian chieftains ; or which, at the best, they could 
derive only from Romulus or from Tarquin. 
p»r But the sentiments of the East were very different 

from those of the West, From the earliest 
period of history, the sovereigns of Asia had 
been celebrated in the Greek language by the 
title of BASiLEiJS, or King ; and since it was 
considered as the first distinction among men, it 
was soon employed by the servile provincials of 
the East, in their humble addresses to the Ro- 
man throne.® Even the attributes, or at least 
file titles of the Diviniiv, were usurped by Dio- 
cletian and Maximian, wfio transmitted them to 
a succession of Christian emperors, Such 
extravagant comph'ments, however, soon lose 
their impiety by losing their meaning ; and when 
the ear is once accustomed to the sound, they are 
heard with indifference as vague though excessive 
professions of respect. 

niodetian From the time of Augustus to 
,| that of Diocletian, the Roman 

■ pi'iiices conversing in a familiar man- 

eeremoikiai. ner among their fellow-citizens, were 
saluted only with the same respect that w’-as 
usually paid to senators and magistrates. Their 
principal distinction \va& the imperial or military 
robe of jnirple ; wiiilst the senatorial garment 
was marked by a broad, and the equestrian by a 
narrow, band or stripe of the same honourable 
colour. The pride, or rather the policy, of 
Diocletian, engaged that artful prince to intro- 
duce the stately magnificence of the court of 
Persia. He ventured to assume the diadem, 
an ornament detested by the Romans as the 
odious ensign of royalty, and the use of w'hich 
had been considered as the most desperate act of 
the madness of Caligula. It was no more than 
a broad white fillet set with pearls, which en- 
circled the emperor’s head. The sumptuous 
robes of Diocletian and his successors were of 
silk and gold ; and it is remarked with indig- 
nation, that even their shoes were studded with 
the most precious gems. The access to their 
f sacred person was every day rendered more 

difficult, by the institution of new forms and 
ceremonies. The avenues of the palace were 
strictly guarded by the various schools^ as they 
began to be called, of domestic officers. The 
interior apartments were intrusted to the jealous 
vigilance of the eunuchs ; the increase of whose 
numbers and infiueiice was the most infallible 
symptom of the progress of despotism. When 
a subject was at length admitted to the Imperial 
presence, he was obliged, whatever might be his 

99 Synesans de Beano, Edit. Petav. p. 15. 2 am indebted fiir this 
•quotation to Use Abbe de la Bleterie- 

100 See V«r.dale de Consecratlone, p. 354, &c. It •was enstomary 

for the emperors to mention (in the preamble of laws) their mimen, 
•acred divine oroefes, According to TiHemont, Gregory 

NarJansm <>omplains most bitteriy of the pnmLrtation, especially when 
it was practised by «n Arlan emiwrror. 

101 See Spanhetm de Usu Nnmismat. Dissertat. adi. 



lank, to fall prostrate on the ground, and to 
adore, according to the eastern fashion, the 
divinity of his lord and master, Diocletian 
was a man of sense, who, in the course of private 
as well as public life, had formed a just estimate 
both of himself and of mankind ; nor is it easy 
to conceive, that in substituting the manners of 
Persia to those of Rome, he was seriously ac- 
tuated by so mean a principle as that of vanity. 
He flattered himself, that an ostentation of splen- 
dour and luxury would subdue the imagination 
of the multitude; that the monarch would be 
less exposed to the rude licence of the people and 
the soldiers, as his person was secluded from 
the public view ; and that habits of submission 
would insensibly be productive of sentiments of 
veneration. Like the modesty affected by Au- 
gustus, the state maintained by Diocletian was 
a theatrical representation ; but it must be con- 
fessed, that of the two comedies, the former was 
of a much more liberal and manly character than 
the latter. It was the aim of the one to disguise, 
and the object of the other to display, the un- 
bounded power wliich the emperors possessed 
over the Roman world. 

Ostentation was the first principle of 

of the new' system instituted by Dio- 
cletian. The second was division. Augubti, and 
He divided the empire, the pro- 
Vinces, and every branch of the civil as well as 
military administration. Fle multiplied the 
wheels of the machine of government, and ren- 
dered its operations less rapid but •more secure. 
Whatever advantages and whatever defects might 
attend these innovations, they must be ascribed 
in a veiy' gi'eat degree to the first inventor ; but 
as the new frame of policy was gradually im- 
proved and completed by succeeding princes, 
it will be more satisfactory to delay the consider- 
ation of it till the season of its full maturity and 
perfection.^® Reserving, therefore, for the 
reign of Constantine a more exact picture of the 
new empire, we shall content ourselves with 
describing the principal and decisive outline, as 
it w'as traced by the hand of Diocletian, He 
had associated three colleagues in the exercise 
of the supreme power ; and as he was con- 
vinced that the abiPties of a single man were 
inadequate to the public defence, he considered 
the joint administration of four princes not as a 
temporary expedient, but as a fundamental law 
of the constitution. It was his intention, that 
the tw'o elder princes should be distinguished by 
the use of the diadem, and the title of ^ngusti : 
that, as affection or esteem might direct their 
choice, they should regularly call to their assist- 
ance two subordinate colleagues; and that the 
C^esarsf rising in their turn to the first rank, 
should supply an uninterrupted succession of 
emperors. The empire was divided into four 
parts. The East and Italy were the most 
honourable, the Danube and the Rhine the most 
laborious stations. The former claimed the pre- 
sence of the Augusth the latter were intrusted 

10? AttreKag Victor. Eutropius, ii. 26. It appjjars by the Pane, 
that Uie Bomans •were soon reconciled to the name and cere* 
xaanyii adom'tion. 

lOg The innowations Introduced by Diocletian, are chiefly deduced, 
1st, fiotn some very strong passages in lactantius; and, 2dly,firom 
the new and •various offices, which, in the Theodosiant code, appesar 
atready established ht the beginning of the rdgn of Constantine. 
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to the administration of tlie C^ssars* The strength 
of the legions was in the hands of the four part- 
ners of sovereignty, and the despair of succes- 
sively vanquishing four formidable rivals, might 
intiitudate the ambition of an aspiring general. 
In their civil government, the emperors were 
supposed to exercise the undivided power of the 
monarch, and their edicts, inscribed with their 
joint names, were received in all the provinces, 
as promulgated by their mutual councils and 
authority. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
the political union of the Roman world was 
gradually dissolved, and a principle of division 
was introduced, which, in the course of a few 
years, occasioned the perpetual separation of the 
eastern and western empires. 

iMcrea-se system of Dioclctian was 

of tax«. accompanied with another very ma- 
terial disadvantage, which cannot even at pre- 
sent be totally overlooked; a more expensive 
establishment, and consequently an increase of 
taxes, and the oppression of the people- Instead 
of a modest family of slaves and freedmen, such 
as had contented the simple greatness of Augus- 
tus and Trajan, three or four magnificent courts 
■were established in the various parts of the em- 
pire, and as many Roman H7igs contended with 
each other and with the Persian monarch for the 
vain superiority of pomp and luxury. The 
number of ministers, of magistrates, of officers, 
and of servants, who filled the difierent depart- 
ments of the state, was multiplied beyond the 
example of, former times ; and (if we may bor- 
row the warm expression of a contemporary), 
when the proportion of those who received, 
“ exceeded the proportion of those who con- 
“ tributed, the provinces were oppressed by the 
weight of tributes.” ^04 From this period to 
the extinction of the empire, it wpuld be easy to 
deduce an uninterrupted series of *clamours and 
complaints. According to his religion and situ- 
ation, each writer chooses either Diocletian, or 
Constantine, or Valens, or Theodosius, for tlie 
object of his invectives ; but they unanimously 
agree in representing the burden of the public 
impositions, and particularly the land-tax and 
capitation, as the intolerable and increasing 
grievance of their own times. From such a 
concurrence, an impartial liistorian, who is 
obliged to extract truth from satire, as well as 
from panegyric, will be inclined to divide the 
blame among the princes whom they accuse, and 
to ascribe their exactions much less to their per- 
sonal vices, tlian to the unifonn system of their 
administration. The emperor Diocletian was 
indeed the author of that system ; but during 
his reign the growing evil was confined within 
the bounds of modesty and discretion, and he 
deserves the reproach of establishing pernicious 
precedents, rather than of exercising actual op- 
pression. It may be added, that his revenues 
were managed with prudent economy ; and that 
after all the current expenses were discharged, 
there still remained in the Imperial treasury an 
ample provision either for judicious liberality or 
for any emergency of the state. 

104 Lacta*xt.deM.]?. c,7. 

105 Indicia lex nova qu® sane illotum teraporrum TnodesttSi tole- 
rabjlis, in perniciem pjncessit- Aurd. Victor, who has treated the 
chara«^ti'S of Diocletian witli; good saase, though in had Latin- 

106 Solos omnium, post conditum Romanum Irnperium, qni ex 


I _ It was in the twenty-first year of AWtotteof 
his reign that Diocletian executed Diocieuan and 
Ms memorable resolutioir of abdi- 
eating the empire ; an action more naturally to 
have been expected from the elder or the younger 
Antoninus, than from a prince who had never 
practised the lessons of philosophy either in the 
attainment or in the use of supreme pow’-er. 
Diocletian acquired the glory of giving to the 
■world the first example of a resignation, which 

has not been very frequently imitated by suc- 
ceeding monarchs. The parallel of 
Charles the Fifth, however, -ndli brinwiesthe 
naturally offer itself to our mind, 
not only since the eloquence of a modern histo- 
rian has rendered that name so familiar to an 
English reader, but from the very striking 
resemblance between the characters of the two 
emperors, whose political abilities ■vv^ere superior 
to their military genius, and whose specious vir- 
tues were much less the efiect of nature than of 
art. The abdication of Charles appears to have 
been hastened by the vicissitude of fortune ; and 
the disappointment of his favourite schemes 
urged him to relinquish a power which he found 
inadequate to Ms ambition. But the reign of 
Diocletian had flowed with the tide of uninter- 
rupted success ; nor was it till after he had van- 
quished all his enemies, and accomplished all 
histlesigns, that he seems to have entertained 
I any serious thoughts of resigning the empire. 

I Neither Charles nor Diocletian wore arrived at 
' a very advanced period of life ; since the one 
was only fifty-five, and the other was no more 
I than fifty-nine years of age ; but the active life 
I of those princes, their wars and journeys, the 
cares of royalty, and their application to business, 
had already impaired their constitution, and 
brought on the infirmities of a premature old 
age. 107 

Notwithstanding the severity of a 
very cold and rainy winter, Diode- JLonk niness 
tiaii leit Italy soon after the cere- 
mony of his triumph, and began his progress 
, towards the East round the circuit of the Illyrian 
^ provinces. From the inclemency of the weather, 
and the fatigue of the journey, he soon contracted 
a slow illness ; and though he made easy marches, 
and was generally carried in a close litter, his 
disorder, before he arrived at Nicomedia, about 
the end of the summer, was become very serious 
and alarming. During the whole winter he was 
confined to his palace; his danger inspired a 
general and unafiected concern ; but the people 
could only judge of the various alterations of his 
health, from the joy or consternation which they 
discovered in the countenances and behaviour of 
his attendants. The rumour of his death -v^as 
for some time universally believed ; and it was 
supposed to be concealed, with a view to prevent 
the troubles that might have happened during 
the absence of tlie Caesar Galerius. At length, 
however, on the first of March, Diocletian once 
more appeared in public, but so pale and ema- 
ciated, that he could scarcely have been recog- 
nised by those to whom his person was the most 

ianto fastiglo sponte ad privataa vitae statum cMUtatemque remearet. 
Eutrop, is. 28. 

107 The particulars of the joumej and illness are taken from Lac- 
tantius (c. 17-)> who may smndxmn be admitted as an evidence 
public facts, thoijgh very seldom of private anecdotes. 
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familial*. It was time to put an end 
j^pni ence. Motile painful struggle, which he had 
sustained during more than a year, between the 
care of his health and that of his dignity. The 
former required indulgence and relaxation ; the 
latter compelled him to direct, from the bed of 
sickness, the administration of a great empire. 
He resolved to pass the remainder of his days in 
honourable repose, to place his gloiy beyond the 
reach of fortune, and to relinquish the theatre of 
the world to his younger and more active asso- 
ciates, los 


The ceremony of bis abdication was performed 
in a spacious plain, about three miles from Nico- 
media. The emperor ascended a lofty tlirone, 
and, in a speech full of reason and dignity, 
declared his intention, both to the people and to 
the soldiers who were assembled on this extraor- 
A.B. 305 . dinaiy occasion. As soon as he had 
Mayi. divested himself of the purple, he 
withdrew from the gazing multitude ; and tra- 
versing the city in a covered chariot, proceeded 
without delay to the favourite retirement which 
he had chosen in his native country of Dalmatia. 

Compliance of Oil the Same day, which w'as the first 
Maximian. ^y, 10& Maximian, as it had been 

previously concerted, made his resignation of the 
Imperial dignity at Milan. Even in the splen- 
dour of the Roman triumph, Diocletian had 
meditated his design of abdicating the govern- 
ment. As he wished to secure the obedience of 
Maximian, he exacted from him either a general 
assurance that he w’-ould submit his actions to 
the authority of his benefactor, or a particular 
promise that he w^ould descend from the throne, 
whenever he should receive the advice and the 
example. This engagement, though it w'as con- 
firmed by the solemnity of an oath before the 
altar of the Capitoline Jupiter, no would have 
proved a feeble restraint on the fierce temper of 
Maximian, whose passion was the love of power, 
and who neither desired present tranquillity nor 
future reputation. But he yielded, how^ever 
reluctantly, to the ascendant which his wiser 
colleague had acquired over him, and retired, 
immediately after his abdication, to a villa in 
Liicania, where it w'as almost impossible that 
such an impatient spirit could find any lasting 
tranquillity. 

Retirement of Diocletian, wlio, from a servile 
origin, had raised himself to the 
throne, passed the nine last years of 
his life in a private condition. Reason had 
dictated, and content seems to have accompanied, 
his retreat, in which he enjoyed for a long time 
the^ respect of those princes to wdiom he had 
resigned the possession of the worId,JJt It is 
seldom that minds, long exercised in business, 
have formed any habits of conversing with them- 
selves ; and, in the loss of pow^er, the}^ principally 

lOS Aurelius Victor ascribes the abdication, -which had been so 
account^ for, to two causes. Isf, Diocletian’s contempt of 
f apprehension of impending troubles. One of 

ttjentions the age am infirmities of Diocletian, 

* reason tor his retirement. 

"I® well as mistakes attending the dates both of 
?! Diocletian’s abdication, are perfectly 
to impetus, lom.h. p.S note 

SSSd-.)S’^S” 

« compliment ; " At enim divi- 

mm illmn vmrni, qui primus imperinm et partldpavit et pwit. 


regret the want of occupation. The amusements 
of letters and of devotion, w’hxch afford so many 
resources in solitude, were incapable of fixing 
the attention of Diocletian ; but he had preserved, 
or at least he soon recovered, a taste for the 
most innocent as well as natural pleasures, and 
his leisure hours were sufficiently employed in 
building, planting, and gardening. His answer 
to Maximian is deservedly celebrated. He was 
solicited by that restless old man to 
reassume the reins of government 
and the Imperial purple. He rejected the tempt- 
ation with a smile of pity, calmly observing, that 
if he could show Maximian the cabbages which 
he had planted with his own hands at Salona, 
he should no longer be urged to relinquish 
the enjoyment of happiness for the pursuit of 
power, In his conversations with his friends 
he frequently acknowledged, that of all arts, the 
most difficult was the art of reigning ; and he 
expressed himself on that favourite topic with a 
degree of warmth w’hich could be the result only 
of experience. « How often,** was he accus- 
tomed to say, is it the interest of four or five 
ministers to combine together to deceive their 
sovereign I Secluded from mankind by his 
exalted dignity, the truth is concealed from his 
** knowledge ; he can see only with their eyes ; 

he hears nothing but their misrepresentations. 
** He confers the most important offices upon 
vice and weakness, and disgraces the most 
virtuous and deserving among his subjects. 
‘‘ By such infamous arts,’* added Diocleriaii, 
“ the best and wisest princes are sold to the 
“ venal corruption of their courtiei*s.’* ns A 
just estimate of greatness, and the assurance of 
immortal fame, improve our relish for the plea- 
sures of retirement; but the Roman emperor 
had filled too important a character in the world 
to enjoy without allay the comforts and security 
of a private condition. It was impossible that 
he could remain ignorant of the troubles which 
afflicted the empire after his abdication. It was 
impossible that he could be indifferent to their 
consequences. Fear, sorrow, and discontent, 
sometimes pursued him into the solitude of 
Salona. His tenderness, or at least his pride, 
was deeply wounded by the misfortunes of his 
wife and daughter; and the last moments of 
Diocletian W’-ere imbittered by some afironts, 
W’hich Licinius and Constantine might have 
spared the father of so many emperors, and the 
first author of their own fortune, A 
report, though of a very doubtful a.d.sis.* 
nature, has reached our times, that he prudently 
withdrew himself from their power by a volun- 
tary death. ^ 

Before we dismiss the consider- Description of 
ation of the life and character of 
Diocletian, we may, for a moment, 

** conailii et feed sui non poenitet ; »ec amisisse se putat quod sponte 
** transcripsit. Fed* beatusque vere quem vestra, tantorum princi- 
** pwnj, oolunt obaequia privAtum.'* Panegyr. Vet. vii. 15, 

112 we are to the yoimger Victor for this celebrated bon 

root. ButropdiK mentions the thing In a more general manner. 

115 Hist. August, p. 223, 224. Vopiscus had learned this conver- 
sation firom his Mher. 

114 'Hie younger Victor slightly mentions the report. But as 
Diooiedas hm disobliged a po-werful and successful party, his memory 
bas bew loaded -with, every crime and misfortune. It has been 
affirmed, thathe died raving mad, that he was condemned as a cri- 
minal the Eoman senate, iSlc. 
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direct our view to tbe place of his retireineiit. | 
Sriiona, a principal city of his native province of | 
Dalmatia, was neiir two hundred Homan miles i 
(according to the measurement of the public | 
highways) from Aquileia and the confines of • 
Italy, and about two hundred and seventy from i 
Sirraitnn, the usual residence of the emperors I 
whenever they visited the Illyrian frontier. ns j 
A miserable village still preserves the name of j 
; but so late as the sixteenth century the I 
of a theatre, and a confused prospect of 
arches and marble columns, continued i 
jst its ancient splendour, t About six or . 
miles from the city, Diocletian constructed 
a magnificent palace ; and we may infer, from 
the greatness of the work, how long he had 
meditated his design of abdicating the empire. 
The choice of a spot which united all that could 
contribute either to health or to luxury, did not 
require the partiality of a native, “ The soil 
« was dry and fertile, tlie air is pure and whole- 
and though extremely hot during the 
summer months, this country seldom feels 
** those sultry and noxious wands to which the 
coasts of Istria and some parts of Italy arc 
** exposed. The views from the palace are no 
** less beautiful than the soil and climate were 
inviting. Towards the west lies the fertile 
“ shore that strctciies along the Hadriatic, in 
whicli a number of small islands are scattered 
in such a manner as to give this part of the sea 
the appearance of a great lake. On the north 
side lies the bay, which led to the ancient city 
of Salona ; and the country beyond it, appear- 
** ing in sight, forms a proper contrast to that 
more extensive prospect of "water which the 
** Hadriatic presents both to the south and to 
** die east. Towards the north, the view is 
terminated by high and irregular mountains, 
situated at a proper distance, and, in many 
places, covered with villages, woods, and vine- 
>axds.’»n7 

OfModetiaaV Though Constantine, from a very 
paiuce. obvious prejudice, affects to mention 
the palace of Diocletian with contempt,! is yet 
of their successors, who could only see it 
in a neglected and mutilated state, celebrates its 
magnificence in terms of the highest admira- 
tion. It covered an extent of ground con- 
sisting of between nine and ten English acres. 
The form was quadrangular, fianked with sixteen 
towers. Two of the sides were near six hundred, 

and the other two near seven hundred, feet in 
length. TJie whole was constructed of a beau- 
tiful free-stone, extracted from the neighbouring 
quarries of Trau, or Tragutium, and very little 
inferior to marble itself. Four streets, inter- 
secting each other at right angles, divided the 
several parts of this great edifice, and the approach 

^ the Xtiner. p. 269. 272. Edit. "IVessel. 

116 1 he Abate Fortj^Sj in his Viag/jio in MmaatJa, p, 4S. (printecl 
the yeJir 17^1, in two small volumes in quarto) quotes a 
Mb. account of the antiquities of Salona, composed ov Giambattista 
Giastiniani about the middle of the xviihcentu^. 

Adams’s Atitimutier ot" Jiiocletian’s Falsce at Spalatro, p, 6. 
We may add aeircumstance or two from the Abate Portis : the i 
little stream of the Hviider, mentioned by Lucan, produces most ! 

trout, -which a sagacious writer, perhaps a monk, supposes 
to otieof the principal reasons that determined Diocletian 

Ml m choice of his retirement. Fortis, p,45. The same author 
ip. 5b.) Observes, that a taste for agriculture is reviving at Spalatro i 
and m experimental farm has lately been establmed (he 
eitv, by a socte^ wntlemen. 

118 CoBsiantm. Orat. ad Cfgctum Sanet. c, 25. In (bis fienaon, the 


to the principal apartment was from a very stately 
entrance, which is still denominated the Golden 
Gate. The approach was terminated by a 
tj/lmm of granite columns, on one side of which 
we discover the square temple of iEsculapius; 
on the other the octagon temple of Jupiter. The 
latter of those deities Diocletian revered as the 
patron of his fortunes ; the former as the i^ro- 
tector of his health. Dy comparing the present 
remjiins with the precepts of Vitruvius, the 
several parts of the building, the baths, bed- 
chamber, the atrium:, the basilica, and the Cyzi- 
cene, Corinthian, and Egyptian halls^ have been 
described with some degree of precision, or at 
least of probability. Their forms were various, 
their proportions just ; but they w^ere all attended 
with two imperfections, very repugnant to our 
modern notions of taste and convenieiicy. Those 
stately rooms had neither windows nor chimneys. 
They were lighted from the top (for the building 
seems to have consisted of no more than one 
story), and they received their heat by the help 
of pipes that \vere conveyed along the walls. 
The range of principal apartments W’as protected 
towards the south-west by a portico five hundred 
and seventeen feet long, which must have formed 
a very noble and delightful walk, when the 
beauties of painting and sculpture were added 
to those of the prospect. 

Had this magnificent edifice remained in a 
solitary country, it would have been exposed to 
the ravages of time ; but it might, perhaps, have 
escaped the rapacious industry of man. The 
village of Aspalathus,!-^ and, long afterwards, 
the provincial town of Spalatro, have grown out 
of its ruins. The Golden Gate now opens into 
the market-place. St. John the Baptist has 
usurped the honours of iEscuIapiusj and the 
temple of Jupiter, under the protection of the 
Virgin, is converted into the cathedral church. 
For this account of Diocletian’s palace we are 
principally indebted to an ingenious artist of our 
own time and country, whom a very liberal 
curiosity earned into the heart of Dalmatia. 
But there is room to suspect, that the elegance 
of his designs and engraving has somewhat flat- 
tered the objects which it was their purpose to 
represent. We are informed by a Decline of 
more recent and very judicious tra- 
veller, that the awful .ruins of Spalatro are not 
less expressive of the decline of the arts than of 
the greatness of the Roman empire in the time 
of Diocletian. If such was indeed the state 
of architecture, we mii.st naturally believe that 
painting and sculpture liad experienced a still 
more sensible decay. The practice of architec- 
ture is directed by a few general and even 
mechanical rules. But sculpture, and, above 
all, painting, propose to themselves the imitation 

emperor, or ftie bi.sbop -who composed it for him, affects to relate the 
miserable end of all the persecutors of the church. 

119 Constantin. Porphyr. de .Statu Imper. p.SR. 

120 D'Anvilte, Gdo^^raphie Ancic-nne, toiu. i. p. 162. 

^ 121 Messieurs Adams and Clen.-iseau, attended by two dranghtsmen, 
■visiteu Spalatro in tlie month of July, 175". The magnificent ivorK 
•which their journey produced -was pubiislied in I.ondon seven years 
aiterwards. 

122 I sh.ili qitote die words of the Abate Fortis. ** E'bastevol- 

™^te nota^ agli araatorj dell’ arclutettura, e dell antiohita, 

i’opera del Signor Adams, che a donate inolto a que’ superbi vt^s- 
” tjgi coll’ abituale eleganza del suo toccalapis e del liulino. In 
• general® la rozzezza del scalpello, e’l cativo gusto del secolo vi 
"j^areggiano colla magnificenza del fabricato.” See Viaggio 3» Dal- 
masaa, p. 40. 
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not only of the forms of nature, but of the cha- 
racters and passions of the human soul. In 
those sublime arts, the dexterity of tlie hand is 
of little avail, unless it is animated by fancy, 
and guided by the most correct taste and ob- 
servation. 

Of letters. Unnecessary to re- 

^ mark, that the civil distractions of 

the empire, the licence of the soldiers, the in- 
roads of the barbarians, and the progress of des- 
potism, had proved very unfavourable to genius, 
and even to learning. The succession of Il- 
lyrian princes restored the empire, without 
■ restoring the sciences. Their military education 
was not calculated to inspire them wdth the love 
of letters j and even the mind of Diocletian, 
however active and capacious in business, was 
totally uninformed by study or speculation. 
The professions of law and physic are of such 
common use and cei-tain profit, that they will 
always secure a sufficient number of prac- 
titioners, endowed with a reasonable degree of 
abilities and knowledge ; but it does not appear 
that the students in those two faculties appeal to 
any celebrated masters wffio liave flourished 
within that period. The voice of poetry was 
silent. History was reduced to dry and con- 
fused abridgments, alike destitute of amusement 
and instruction. A languid and affected elo- 
quence was still retained in the pay and service 
of the emperors, wdio encouraged not any arts 
except those wffiich contributed to the gratifi- 
cation of their pride, or the defence of their 

power. 123 

Thenev The declining age of learning 

riatcaiistj. niankiiid is marked, ho\vever, 

by the rise and rapid progress of the new 
Platonists. The school of Alexandria silenced 
those of Athens ; and the ancient sects enrolled 
themselves under the banners of the more 
fashionable teachers, wdio recommended their 
system by the novelty of their method, and the 
austerity of their manners. Several of these ' 
mastei*s, Ammonius, Plotinus, Amelius, and ■ 
Por]jhyry,i24 were men of profound thought, I 
and intense application ; but by mistaking the 
true object of philosophy, tlicir labours con- 
tributed much less to improve, than to corrupt 
the human understanding. The knowledge 
that is suited to our situation and powers, the 
whole compass of moral, natural, and mathe- 
matical science, w^as neglected by the new 
Platonists ; whilst they exhausted their strength 
in the verbal disputes of metaphysics, attempted 
to explore the secrets of the invisible world, and 
studied to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, on 
subjects of which both these philosophers w^ere 
as ignorant as the rest of mankind. Consuming 
their reason in these deep but unsubstantial 
meditations, their minds were exposed to illusions 
of fancy. They flattered themselves that they 
possessed the secret of disengaging tlie soul 

125 The orator Eumenius was secretary to the emperors Maximian. 
and t,oisstantias,and Professor of Rhetoric in the college of Autun. 
Pijs salary was six hundred thousand sesterces, which, according to 
the lowest computation of that age, must have exceeded three Ihou- 
SOTd pounds a year. He genwously rMuested the iiermission of em- 
jt in rebuilding the college. See his Oration Ite restaurandis 
Sebohfi ; wliich, though not exempt from vanity, may atone tor his 

m Porphyry died about the time of Diocletian*® abdication. The 


from its corporeal prison; claimed a familiar 
intercourse with daemons and spirits ; and, by a 
very singular revolution, converted the study of 
philosophy into that of magic. The ancient 
sages had derided the popular superstition ; after 
disguising its extravagance by the thin pretence 
of allegory, the disciples of Plotinus and Por- 
phyry became its most zealous defenders. As 
they agreed with the Christians in a few mys- 
terious points of faith, tliey attacked the remain- 
der of their theological system with all the 
fury of civil war. The new Platonists would 
scarcely deseiwe a place in the history of science, 
but in that of the church the mention of them 
will very frequently occur. 


CHAP. XIV, 

Troubles after the Abdication of Diocletian. 
Death of Constantins. — Elevation of Con- 
staniine and Maxeniius. — Six Emperors at 
the same Time. — Death of Maxhnian and 
Galerius. — Victories of Constantine over Maw^ 
entius and Liemius. — Re-union of the Empire 
wider the Authority of Constantine. 

The balance of pow'er established Period o»*dvU 
by Diocletian subsisted no longer 
than while it was sustained ]jy the S05-S23. 
firm and dexterous hand of the founder. It 
required such a fortunate mixture of different 
tempers and abilities, as could scarcely be found 
or even expected a second time ; two emperors 
without jealousy, two Caesars without ambition, 
and the same general interest invariably pursued 
by four independent princes. The abdication of 
Diocletian and Maxiinian was succeeded by 
eighteen years of discord and confusion. The 
empire was afflicted by five civil wars ; and the 
remainder of the time was not so much a state 
of tranquillity as a suspension of arms between 
several hostile monarchs, who, viewing each 
other with an eye of fear and hatred, strove to 
increase their resx^ective forces at the expense of 
their subjects. 

As soon as Diocletian and Max- 
imiaii had resigned the purple, their situation of 
station, according to the rules of 
the new constitution, was filled by the two 
Caesars, Constantins and Galerius, who im- 
mediately assumed the title of Augustus, ^ The 
! honours of seniority and precedence were al- 
lowed to the fonner of those princes, and he 
continued, under a new appellation, to administer 
his ancient department of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain. The government of those ample pro- 
vinces was sufficient to exercise his talents, 
and to satisfy his ambition. Clemency, tem- 
perance, and moderation, distinguished the 
amiable character of Constantius, and bis for- 

life of his master Plotinus, which he cQrapc8^i|[, will give ns the most 
complete idea of the genius of the sect, and the manners of its pro- 
fessors. This very cunous piece is inserted in Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
tom. iv. p.88— H8. 

1 M. de Mont^uieu (Considdrations sur la Grandeur et laDdca- 
denc^Ses JElotnaim, c. 17.) supposes, on the authority of Orosius and 
Hosehins, that, on this occasion, the empire, for tlie first time, was 
reaUjf divided into two parts. It is difficult, however, to discover in; 
what respect the plan of Galerius differed from that of Diocletian. 
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tunate subjects bad frequently occasion to com- 
pare the virtues of their sovereign with the 
passions of Maximian, and even with the arts 
of Diocletian.^ Instead of imitating their 
eastern pride and magnificence, Constantins 
preserved the modesty of a Roman prince. He 
declared, with unaffected sincerity, that his most 
valued treasure was in the hearts of his people, 
and that, whenever the dignity of the throne, 
or the danger of the state, required any extra- 
ordinary supply, he could depend with con- 
fidence on their gratitude and liberality.3 The 
provincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, sensible 
of bis worth, and of their own happiness, re- 
flected with anxiety on the declining health of 
the emperor Constantins, and the tender age of 
his numerous family, the issue of his second 
marriage with the daughter of Maximian. 

The stern temper of Galerius was 

Of Gaierius. ^ different mould ; and 

while he commanded the esteem of his subjects, 
he seldom condescended to solicit their affections. 
His fame in arms, and above all, the success of 
the Persian war, had elated his haughty mind, 
which was naturally impatient of a superior, or 
even of an equal. If it were possible to rely on 
the partial testimony of an injudicious writer, 
we might ascribe the abdication of Diocletian to 
tlie menaces of Galerius, and relate the par- 
ticulars of a imvate conversation between the 
two princes, in which the foi-mer discovered as 
much pusillanimity as the latter displayed in- 
gratitude and arrogance.4 But these obscure 
anecdotes are sufficiently refuted by an im- 
partial view of the character and conduct of 
Diocletian, Whatever might otherwise have 
been his intentions, if he had apprehended any 
danger from the violence of Galerius, his good 
sense would have instructed him to prevent the 
ignominious contest; and as he had held the 
sceptre with glory, he would have resigned it 
without disgrace. 

The two CsE- After the elevation of Constant! us 

sars, Severn and Galerius to the rank of Aimusiu 

and Maximiix. ° i 

two new Ccesars were required to 
supply their place, and to complete the sys- 
tem of the Imperial government, Diocletian 
was sincerely desirous of withdrawing himself 
from the world; he considered Galerius, who 
had married his daughter, as the firmest support 
of his family and of the empire ; and he con- 
sented, without reluctance, that his successor 
should assume the merit as well as the envy of 
the important nomination. It was fixed without 
consulting the interest or inclination of the 
princes of the West, Each of them had a son 
who was arrived at the age of manhood, and 
who might have been deemed the most natural 
candidates for the vacant honour. But the im- 

2 Hie non modo amabilis, sed etiam venevabilis Gallis fuit ; prse- 
dpu6 quid DiocIeUani suspectam pmdentiara, et Maximiani sangub 
nariam violentiain imperio qjus evaserant. Eutrop. Breviar. x. I. 

3 Divitiis ]irovincialiuia (mel. provindamm) ac privatorura studena, 
fisci commoda non admodum afFectans ; ducensque melius publicas 
opes a privatis habeii, qmm intra unum claustyum reservaii. Jd. ibid? 
He cawied this maxim so far, that whenever he gave an entert^ment 
he was obliged to borrow a service of plate. 

4 Lactaiitius de Mort. Persecutor, c. 18. Were the particulaxs of 
<ihi& conference more consistent with truth and decsency, we might still 
ask, how they came to the knowledge of an obscure rhetorician ? But 
there are many historians who put us in mind of the admirable saying 
of the great Condd to Cardinal de Retz ; “ Ces coquins no«s font 
** parler efe agir csomme ils autdent fait eux-tnemes b notre place.” 

5 Sublatas «up«r a peooribus et dlvis (s;^s I^ictantlus de M»P. 


potent resentment of Maximian was no longer 
to be dreaded; and the moderate Constantius, 
though he might despise the dangers, was 
humanely apprehensive of tlie calamities of 
civil war. The two persons whom Galerius 
promoted to the rank of Caesar, were much 
better suited to serve the views of his am- 
bition; and their principal recommendation 
seems to have consisted in the want of merit 
or personal consequence. The first of these 
was Daza, or, as he was afterwards called, 
Maximin, whose mother was the sister of 
Galerius. The unexperienced youth still be- 
trayed by his manners and language his rustic 
education, when, to his own astonishment, as 
well as riiat of the world, he was invested by 
Diocletian with the purple, exalted to the 
dignity of Caesar, and intrusted with the so- 
vereign command of Egypt and Syria. ^ At 
the same time Severus, a faithful servant, ad- 
dicted to pleasure, but not incapable of business, 
was sent to Milan, to receive, from the reluctant 
hands of Maximian, the Caesarian ornaments^ 
and the possession of Italy and Africa.® Ac- 
cording to the forms of the constitution, Severus 
acknowledged the supremacy of the western 
emperor ; but he was absolutely devoted to the 
commands of his benefactor Galerius, who, re- 
serving to himself the intermediate countries 
from the confines of Italy to those of Syria, 
firmly established his power over three fourths of 
the monarchy. In the full confidence, that the 
approaching death of Constantius would leave 
him .sole master of the Roman world, we are 
assured that he had arranged in his mind a 
long succession of future princes, and that he 
meditated his own retreat from public life, after 
he should have accomplished a glorious reign 
of about twenty years.7 

But within less than eighteen Ambition of 
months, two unexpected revolutions JSJueFbfSo" 
overturned the ambitious schemes revolutions, 
of Galerius, The hopes of uniting the western 
provinces to his empire were disappointed by 
the elevation of Constantine, wliilst Italy and 
Africa were lost by the successful revolt of 
Maxentius. 

I. The fame of Constantine has Birth, etiuca- 
rendered posterity attentive to the 
most minute circumstances of his a.d. 274. 
life and actions. The place of his birth, as well 
as the condition of his mother Helena, have 
been the subject not only of literary but of na- 
tional disputes. Notwithstanding the recent 
tradition, which assigns for her father a British 
king, we are obliged to confess, that Helena was 
the daughter of an innkeeper but, at the same 
time, we may defend the legality of her mar- 
riage, against those who have represented her as 

c. I9-) statim scutarius, contirmo protector, mox triinimis, postrldie 
Casaar, accepit Orieotem. A^irelius Victor is too liberal in giving luin 
the whole portion of Diocletian. 

6 His (liligence and fidelity are acknowledged even, by I^actantius, 
deM.P. A. 

7 These schemes, however, rest only on tiae very doubtful authority 
of Lactantius, de M. P. c. 20, 

8 This tradition, unknown to the contemix)raries of Constantine, 
was invented in the darkness of monasteries, was embellished by 
JefiVw of Monmouth, and the writers of the xiith century, has been 
defended by our antiquarians of the last age, and is seriously related 
in the ponderous History of England, compiled by Mr. Carte {voi. L 
p. 147). He transports, however, the kingdom of Coil, the hnaginary 
father of Helena, from Essex to the wall of Antoninus. 
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the concubine of Constantius.^ The great Con- 
stantine was most probably born at Naissus, in 
Dacia and it is not surprising, that in a family 
and province distinguished only by the profession 
of aims, the youth should discover very little 
inclination to improve Ms mind by the acquisition 
ofknowledge.i t He was about eighteen 
A. D. 292. Qf his father was pro- 

moted to the rank of C®sar; but that fortunate 
event was attended with his mother’s divorce ; and 
the splendour of an Imperial alliance reduced 
the son of Helena to a state of disgrace and hu- 
miliation. Instead of following Constantins in 
the West, he remained in the service of Diocle- 
tian, signalised his valour in the wars of Egypt 
and Persia, and gradually rose to the honourable 
station of a tribune of the first order. The 
figure of Constantine was tall and majestic ; he 
ivas dexterous in all his exercises, intrepid in 
war, affable in peace; in his whole conduct, the 
active spirit of youth was tempered by habitual 
prudence ; and while his mind was engrossed by 
ambition, he appeared cold and insensible to the 
allurements of pleasure. The favour of the 
people and soldiers, who had named him as a 
worthy candidate for the rank of Caesar, served 
only to exasperate the jealousy of Galerius ; and 
though prudence might restrain him from exer- 
cising any open violence, an absolute monarch is 
seldom at a loss how to execute a sure and secret 
revenge. Every hour increased the danger of 
Constantine, and the anxiety of his father, who, 
by repeated letters, expressed the warmest desire 
of embracing his son. For some time the policy 
of Galerius supplied Mm with delays and ex- 
cuses, but it w^as impossible long to refuse so 
natural a request of his associate, without main- 
taining his refusal by arms. The permission of 
the Journey was reluctantly granted, and what- 
ever precautions the emperor might have taken 
to intercept a return, the consequences of which 
he, with so much reason, apprehended, they were 
cfiectually disappointed by the incredible dili- 
gence of Constantine, is Leaving the palace of 
Nicomedia in the night, he travelled post through 
Bithynia, Tiirace, Dacia, Pannonia, Italy and 
Gaul, and amidst the joyful acclamations of the 
people, reached the port of Boulogne, in the 
very moment when his father was preparing to 
embark for Britain, i'i 

Death of Con- Thc British expedition, and an 

stantius,and victory ovcr the barbai'ians of 


Caledonia, were the last exploits of elevation of 
the reign of Coiistantius. He ended sS* 

his life in the Imperial palace of Jui/ 25 . * 
York, fifteen months after he had received the 
title of Augustus, and almost fourteen years and 
a half after he had been promoted to the rank of 
Caesan His death was immediately succeeded 
by the elevation of Constantine. The ideas of 
inheritance and succession are so vei-y familiar, 
that the generality of mankind consider them as 
founded, not only in reason, but in nature itself. 
Our imagination readily transfers the same prin- 
ciples from private property to public dominion : 
and whenever a virtuous father leaves behind him 
a son whose merit seems to justify the esteem, 
or even the hopes, of the people, the joint in- 
fiuence of prejudice and of affection operates 
with irresistible weight. The fiow'er of the 
W’estern armies had follo^ved Constantins into 
Britain, and the national ti'oops were reinforced 
by a numerous body of Alemanni, who obeyed 
the orders of Crocus, one of their hereditary 
chieftains. Tiie opinion of their own imi^ort- 
ance, and the assurance that Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain, would acquiesce in their nomination, were 
diligently inculcated to the legions by the ad- 
herents of Constantine. The soldiers were asked, 
Whether they could hesitate a moment between 
the honour of placing at their head the worthy 
son of their beloved emperor, and the ignominy 
of tamely expecting the airival of some obscure 
stranger, on whom it might i)iease the sovereign 
of Asia to bestow the armies and provinces of 
the West ? It was insinuated to them, that gra- 
titude and liberality held a distinguished place 
among the virtues of Constantine ; nor did that 
artful prince show himself to the troops, till tiiey 
■were prepared to salute him witli the names of 
Augustus and Emperor. The throne was the 
object of his desii’es ; and had he been less ac- 
tuated by ambition, it was his only means of 
safety. He -was well acquainted with the cha- 
racter and sentiments of Galerius, and suffi- 
ciently apprised, that if he ■wished to live he 
must deteimine to reign. The decent and even 
obstinate resistance which he chose to affectri® 
was contrived to justify his usurpation ; nor did 
he yield to the acclamations of the army, till he 
had provided the proper materials for a letter, 
which he immediately despatched to the emperor 
of the East, Constantine informed him of the 
melancholy event of his father’s death, modestly 


9 Euiropius (%• 2.) expresses, in a few words, the real truth, and the 
occasion of the error, “ ex abscuriori inairimamo ejus. filius.” Zosimus 
(1. ii. p. 7S.) eagerly seized the most nnfavouxiible report, and is fol- 
lowed by Orosiiis (vii. 25.), whose authority is oddly enough ovgr- 
lookctl by the iiukf.itigable but partial Tillemont. By insisting on the 
divorce of lielena, Diocletian acknowledged her marriage. 

10 There are three opinions with regard to the place of Constan- 
tine’s birth. 1. Our English antiquarians were used to dwell with 
rapture on the words of his panegyrist ; “ Britannias illic oriendo 
“ nobiles feebti,” But this celebrated passage may be referred with 
as mu<'h propriety to the accession as to the nativity of Constantine. 
2 , Some of the modem Greeks have ascribed the honour of his birth 
to Drejjanurn, a town on the gulf of Nicomedia (Cellarius, tom. ii, 
p. 17-1.), which Constaniine dignilied with the name of Heienopolls, 
and Justinian adorned with many splendid buildings. (Procop. deiSdi- 
fjcii-s, V. 2.) It i.s indeed probable enough, that Helena’s lather kept 
an inn at Brepanum ; and that Constantins might lodge there when 
he returned from a Persian embassy in the veipi of Aurelian- But in 
the wandering life of a soldier, the place of his marriage, and the 
places where bis children are Inom, have very little connection with 
each other. 5. The claim of Naissus is supported by thc anonymous 
■writer, published at the ejxl of Ammtanus, p. 710. and who in general 
copied very good materials; and it is confirmed by Julius Firmicus, 
(de Astrofogia, 1, i. c. 4.) who ilouriihetl under the reign of Ctm- 
atantine himself. Some objections have lieen raised against the in- 
tegrity of the text, and tlie application of the passage of Firmicus ; 
but the former is esUbiished by the best MSSj. and tiie latter is very 


ably defended by Lipsius de Magnitudiae Romana, I. iv. c. H. et 
Supplement. 

fl Literis minus instructus. Anonym, ad Ammian. p. 710. 

12 Galerius, or perhaps his own courage, exposed him to single 
combat with aSanaatian (Anonym, p. 710.) and with a monstrous 
lion. See Praxagoras aputi I’hotium, p. 63. Fmxagoras, an Athe- 
nian philosopher, had written a life of Constantine, in two books, 
which are now lost. He was a contemporaiy. 

15 Zosimus, 1. ii. p.7H, 79. I.actantius de M, P. c, 2<l, The 
fonner tells a very foolish story, that Consiantine caused all the post- 
horses wliich he had use<i to be hamstrung. Such a biootly execu- 
tion, without preventing a pursuit, would have scattered suspicions, 
and might have stopped his journey. 

14 Anonym, p. 710. Patiegyr. Veter, vii. 4. But Zosimus, 1. ii, 

р. 79- Eusebius de Vit. Constant. 1. i. c. 21. and Lactamius de M, P. 

с. 24. supfgne^ witli less accuracy, that he found his father on his 

death-bed, , 

15 Cunctis qui adcrant anmienhbus, sed pneetpue Croco (a/ii 

Ereai) Alemanoamw. auxilii gratia Conslantiura comitato, 

imperium capit. ‘Victor Junior, c.4l. This is perhaps the first in- 
stance of a bartolan king, who assisted the Ronum arms with an 
independent body of his own subjects. The practice grew familiar, 
and at last became fatal. 

16 His panegyrist Eumenlus (vii. J?.) ventures to afilrm, in the pre- 
sence of Conttantine, that he put spurs to his horse, and tried, but in 
vain, to escape ftona tlie haads of his soldiers. 
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asserted his natural claim to the succession, and 
respectfully lamented, that the afifectionate vio- 
lence of lus troops had not permitted him to 
solicit the Imperial purple in the regular and 
constitutional manner. The first emotions of 
Galerius were those of surprise, disappointment, 
and rage ; and as he could seldom restrain his 
passions, he loudly threatened, that he would 
commit to the fiames both the letter and the 
„ . messenger. But his resentment in- 

Sd^d^^GSe- sensibly subsided j and when he re- 

collected the doubtful chance of 
title of c«£y. when he had weighed the cha- 

gustus to tki- racter and strength ox his adversary^ 
verus. consented to embrace the honour- 

able accommodation which the prudence of Con- 
stantine had left open to him. Without either 
condemning or ratifying the choice of the British 
army, Galerius accepted the son of his deceased 
colleague, as the sovereign of the provinces he--- 
yond the Alps; but he gave him only the title 
of Cresar, and the fourth rank among the Roman 
princes, whilst he conferred the vacant place of 
Augustus on his favourite Severus, The ap- 
parent harmony of the empire was still pre- 
served, and Constantine, who already possessed 
the substance, expected, without impatience, an 
opportunity of obtaining the honours, of supreme 
power. 17 

The brothers children of Constantius by 

andsktersof Ifis secoiid marriage were six in 

Constantine. 1.1 i? j 

number, three of either sex, and 
whose Imperial descent might have solicited a 
preference over the meaner extraction of the son 
of Helena. But Constantine was in the thirty- 
second year of lus ago, in the full vigour both of 
mind and body, at the time when the eldest of 
his brothers could not possibly be more than 
thirteen years old. His claim of superior merit 
had been allowed and ratified by the djung em- 
peror, is In bis last moments, Constantius be- 
queathed to his eldest son the care of the safety 
as well as greatness of the family; conjuring 
him to assume both the authority and tlie senti- 
ments of a father with regard to the children of 
Theodora, Their liberal education, advantage- 
ous marriages, the secure dignity of their lives, 
and the first honours of the state with which 
they were invested, attest the fraternal affection 
of Constantine; and as those princes possessed 
a mild and grateful disposition, they submitted 
without reluctance to the superiority of his 
genius and fortune, i^i 

Discontent of II. Tlie ambitious spirit of Ga- 
the SfpSn!* lerius w^ES scai’celj reconciled to the 
Sion of taxes. disappointment of his views upon 
the Gallic provinces, before the unexpected loss 
of Italy wounded his pride as well as power in 
a still more sensible part. The long absence of 
the emperors had filled Rome with discontent 
and indignation ; and the people gradually dis- 


covered, that the preference given to Nicomedia 
and Milan, was not to be ascribed to the par- 
ticular inclination of Diocletian, but to the 
permanent .form of government which he had 
instituted. It was in vain that a few months 
after his abdication, his successors dedicated, 
under his name, those magnificent baths, whose 
ruins still supply the ground as well as the 
materials for so many churches and convents, 20 
The tranquillity of those elegant recesses of ease 
and luxury was disturbed by the impatient mur- 
murs of the Romans, and a report was insensibly 
circulated, that the sums expended in erecting 
those buildings would soon be required at their 
hands. About that time the avarice of Gale- 
rius, or perhaps the exigencies of the state, had 
induced Mm to make a very strict and rigorous 
inquisition into the property of his subjects, for 
the purpose of a general taxation, both on their 
lands and on their persons. A very minute 
survey appears to have been taken of their real 
estates; and wherever there was the slightest 
suspicion of concealment, torture was very freely 
employed to obtain a sincere declaration of their 
personal w^ealth.21 The privileges which had 
exalted Italy above the rank of the provinces 
were no longer regarded ; and the officers of the 
revenue already began to number the Roman 
people, and to settle the proportion of the new 
taxes. Even when the spirit of freedom had 
been utterly extinguished, the tamest subjects 
have sometimes ventured to resist an unprece- 
dented invasion of their property ; but on this 
occasion the injury was aggravated by the insult, 
and the sense of private interest was quickened 
by that of national honour. The conquest of 
Macedonia, as w^e have already observed, had 
delivered the Roman people from the weight ot 
personal taxes. Though they had experienced 
every form of despotism, they had now enjoyed 
that exemption near five hundred years ; nor 
could they patiently brook the insolence of an 
Illyrian peasant, who, from his distant residence 
in Asia, presumed to number Rome among the 
tributary cities of his empire. The rising fury 
of the people was encouraged by the authority, 
or at least the connivance, of the senate ; and 
the feeble remains of the praetorian guards, who 
had reason to apprehend their own dissolution, 
embraced so honourable a pretence, and declared 
their readiness to draw their swords in the service 
of their oppressed country. It was the wush, 
and it soon became the hope, of every citizen, 
that after expelling from Italy their foreign 
tyrants, they should elect a prince, who, by the 
place of Ms residence, and by his maxims of 
government, might once more deserve the title 
of Roman emperor. The name, as well as the 
situation of Maxentius, determined in Ms favour 
the popular enthusiasm, 

Maxentius wiis the son of the emperor Max- 


1 7 Lactantius cle M. P. c. 525. Eumenius (vii, 8.) gim a rhetorical 
turn to the whole tran-saction. 

IS The choice of Constantine, b 5 his dying father, which is war- 
ranted by reason, and insinuated by Eiunenius, seems to be confirmed 
by the most uru-xreptionahlc authority, the concurring evidence of 
T^tantius (cle M. P. c, 541.) and of Libanius (Oration of Euseblns 
(in Vit. Constantin. 1. i. c. IS. 21.) and of Julian (Omfion i.), 

19 Of the three sisters of Oon.stantme, Gonstantia marrietd the 
emperor Licinius, Anastasia the C»esar Bajaianus, and, Eutropia the 
con-siil Nepotianurt. The three brothers were, Dalmatius, Joints 
t. onstantiu'!, and Annibaliauus, of whom we shali hare occasi on to 
speak heruaiter. 


20 See Gruter Tnscrip. p. 178. The six princes are all mentioned, 
Diocletian and Maximian as the senior A ugusti, and fathers of the 
emperors. They jointly dedicate, for the use of ilmir own Romans, 
this magnificent edifice. The architects have delineated the rvtiiis of 
these T/ienrue ; and the antiquarians, particularly Donatius and Nar- 
dini, have ascertained tlie ground which tliey covered. One of the 
great rooms is now the Carthusian chnrch ; and even one of Die 
porter’s lodges is sufficient to form another church, wMclr belongs to 
the Fenillans. 

Sri See Lactantius do M. P. c. 2C. 31. 
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Maxentius de- and he had married the daugh- 

ciajgJ^emperor ter of Galerius. His birth and alli- 
A.n. 306 . ance seemed to offer him the fairest 
’ pt^oraiseofsueceeding to the empire; 
blit his vices and incapacity procured him the 
same exclusion from the dignity of Csesar, which 
Constantine had deserved by a dangerous su- 
periority of merit. The policy of Galerius pre- 
ferred such associates, , as would never disgrace 
the choice, nor dispute the commands, of their 
benefactor. An obscure stranger was therefore 
raised to the throne of Italy, and the son of tlie 
late emperor of the West was left to enjoy the 
luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few miles 
distant -from the capital. The gloomy passions 
of his soul, shame, vexation, and rage, were in- 
flamed by envy on the news of Constantine’s 
success; but the Iiopes of Maxentius revived 
with the public discontent, and he was easily 
persuaded to unite his personal injury and pre- 
tensions with the cause of the Roman people. 
Two praetorian tribunes and a commissaiy of 
provisions undertook the management of the 
conspiracy; and as every order of men was 
actuated by the same spirit, the immediate event 
was neither doubtful nor difficult. The prsefect 
of the city, and a few magistrates, who main- 
tained their fidelity to Severus, W'ere massacred 
by the guards ; and Maxentius, invested wdth 
the imperial ornaments, w’as acknowdedged by 
tlic applauding senate and people as the- pro- 
tector of the Roman freedom and dignity. It 
is uncert.'iin whether Maximian was previously 
acquainted with the conspiracy ; but as soon as 
Maximian re- Standard of rebellion was erected 
at Rome, the old emperor broke 
from the retirement where the au- 
thority of Diocletian had condemned him to 
pass a life of melancholy solitude, and concealed 
his returning ambition under the disguise of pa- 
ternal tenderness. At the request of his son and 
of the senate, he condescended to re-assume the 
purple. His ancient dignity, his experience, and 
his fame in arms, added strength as wtH as 
reputation to the party of Maxentius. 22 

and death According to the advice, or rather 
of Severus. ordcrs, of his colleague, the em- 

X>eror Severus immediately hastened to Roipe, 
in the full confidence, that by his unexpected 
celerity, he should easily suppress the tumult of 
an unwariike populace, commanded by a licen- 
tious youth. But he found on his arrival the 
gates of the city shut against him, the w^alls filled 
with men and arms, an experienced general at 
the head of tlie rebels, and his own troops -with- 
out spirit or affection. A large body of Moors 
deserted to the enemy, allured by the jwomxse 
of a large donative ; and, if it be true that they 
had been levied by Maximian in his African 
w'ar, preferring the natural feelings of gratitude 
to the artificial ties of allegiance. Anulinus, 
the prmtorian prsefect, declared himself in favour 
of Maxentius, and drew after him the most con- 
siderable part of the troojps, accustomed to obey 
bis commands, Rome, according to tlie ex- 

-22 The sixth Panegyric represents the conduct of Maximian in 
the most fiivourahle Uaht ; and the ambiguotts exjnession of Aurelius 
V^tctor, “ retractante diu,” maj either that he contriverl, or 

th-t he opposed, the conspiracy. See Zosimus. l.ii. p.79. and £ac* 
tanUiisdeM.P. C. 26 . 


pression of an orator, recalled her armies ; and 
the unfortunate Severus, destitute of force and 
of counsel, retired, or rather fled, with pre- 
cipitation, to Ravenna. Here he might for 
some time have been safe. The fortifications of 
Ravenna were able to resist the attempts, and 
the morasses that surrounded the town w^exe 
suflScient to prevent the approach, of the Italian 
I army. The sea, which Severus commanded with 
a powerful fleet, secured him an inexhaustible 
supply of provisions, and gave a free entrance to 
the legions, which, on the return of spring, 
would advance to his assistance from Illyricum 
and the East. Maximian, w'ho conducted the 
siege in person, w'as soon convinced that he 
might waste his time and his army in the fruit- 
less enterprise, and that he had nothing to hope 
either from force or famine. With an art more 
suitable to the character of Diocletian than to 
his own, he directed his attack, not so much 
against the walls of Ravenna, as against the mind 
of Severus. The treachery wdiicli he had expe- 
rienced, disposed that unhappy prince to distrust 
the most sincere of his friends and adherents. 
The emissaries of Maximian easily persuaded his 
credulity, that a conspiracy w'as formed to be- 
tray the town, and prevailed upon his fears not 
to expose himself to the discretion of an irritated 
conqueror, but to accept the faith of an honour- 
able capitulation. He was at first received with 
humanity, and treated -with respect. Maximian 
conducted the captive emperor to Rome, and 
gave him the most solemn assurances that he had 
secured his life by the resignation of the puiqile. 
But Severus could obtain only an easy death and 
an Imperial funeral. When the a.d. 307. 
sentence was signified to him, the February, 
manner of executing it was left to his own choice; 
he preferred the favourite mode of the ancients, 
that of opening his veins: and as soon as he 
expired, his body w'as carried to the sepulchre 
w’hich had been constructed for the family of 
Gallienus. 23 

Thoughthecharactersof Constan- Maximian givei 
tine and Maxentius had very little Ms daughter 
ammty w-ith each other, their situa- title of Augustus, 
tion and interest were the same ; and 
prudence seemed to require thatthey 
should unite their forces against die common 
enemy. Notwithstanding the superiority of his 
age and dignity, the indefatigable Maximian 
passed the Alps, and courting a personal inter- 
view with the sovereign of Gaul, carried with 
him his daughter Fausta, as the pledge of the 
new alliance. The marriage w^as celebrated at 
Arles, with every circumstance of magnificence ; 
and the ancient colleague of Diocletian, wiio 
again asserted his claim to the western empire, 
conferred on his son-in-la w' and ally the title of 
Augustus. By consenting to receive that ho- 
nour from Maximian, Constantine seemed to 
embrace the cause of Rome and of the senate ; 
but his professions were ambiguous, and lus 
assistance slow and ineffectual. He considered 
with attention the approaching contest betw'een 

23 TTse cJifcttmstances of this war, and the de^fh of Sewnis, aa-e 
very ddubtfuUy said variously told in our ancitnt firagnienss. (See 
Tiwnxmt^ Hist, des Einiujreuvs, biiii. iv, part i. p. SKifi.) J have 
endeavowt^ to extract ftom them a conbisteat and probable nax- 
ratioxt. 
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the masters of Italy and the emperor of the East, much ease, in the more ancient civil wars, the 
and was prepared to consult his own safety or zeal of party, and the habits of military obe- 
ambition in the event of the war.®'* dience, had converted^ the native citizens of 

Gaieriiis invades The importance of the occasion Rome into her most implacable enemies, wq 
called for the presence and abilities shall be inclined to distrust this extreme delicacy 
of Galerius. At the head of a powerful army, of strangers and barbarians, who had never be- 
collected from Illyricum and the East, he entered held Italy till they entered it in a hostile manner. 
Italy, resolved to revenge the death of Severus, Had they not been restrained by motives of a 
and to chastise the rebellious Romans ; or, as he more interested nature, they would probably 
expressed his intentions in the furious language have answered Galerius in the^ words of Cajsar’s 
of a barbarian, to extirpate the senate, and to veterans ; If our general wishes to lead us to 
destroy the people by the sword. But the skill « the banks of the Tyber, we are prepared to 
of Maximian had concerted a prudent system of “ trace out his camp. Whatsoever walls he has 
defence. The invader found every place hostile, determined to level with the ground, our hands 
fortified, and inacessible ; and though he forced are i*eady to work the engines : nor shall we 
his way as far as Narni, vrithin sixty miles of hesitate, should the name of the devoted city 

Rome, his dominion in Italy was confined to be Rome itself.” These are indeed the ex- 

the narrow limits of his camp. Sensible of the pressions of a poet ; but of a poet who has been 
increasing difficulties of his enterprise, the distinguished, and even censured, for his strict 
haughty Galerius made the first advances to- adherence to the truth of history. ^7 
w'ards a reconciliation, and despatched two of The legions of Galerius exhibit a ^etareat, 
his most considerable officers to tempt the Ro- very melancholy proof of their dis- 
man princes by the offer of a conference, and position, by the ravages which they committed 
the declaration of his paternal regard for Max- in their retreat. They murdered, they ravished, 
entius, who might obtain much more from his they plundered, they drove away the flocks and 
liberality than he could hope from the doubtful herds of the Italians ; they burnt the villages 
chance of war. The offers of Galerius were through which they passed, and they endeavoured 
rejected with firmness, his perfidious friendship to destroy the country which it had not been in 
refused with contempt, and it was not long be- their power to subdue. During the whole march, 
fore he discovered, that, unless he provided for Maxentius hung on their rear, but he very pru- 
his safety by a timely retreat, he had some reason dently declined a general engagement with those 
to apprehend the fate of Severus. The wealth brave and desperate veterans. His father had 
which the Romans defended against his rapacious undertaken a second journey into Gaul, with the 
tyranny, they freely contributed for his destruc- hope of persuading Constantine, who had assem- 
tion. The name of Maximian, the popular arts bled an army on the frontier, to join the pursuit 
of his son, the secret distribution of large sums, and to complete the victory. But the actions of 
and the promise of still more liberal rewards, Constantine were guided by reason, and not by 
checked the ardour, and corrupted the fidelity, resentment. He persisted in the wise resolution 
of the Illyrian legions j and when Galerius at of maintaining a balance of power in the divided 
length gave the signal of the retreat, it was with empire, and he no longer hated Galexfius, when 

that aspiring prince had ceased to be an object 

of terror.®® 

The mind of Galerius was the Elevation of Lid- 
most susceptible of the sterner pas- ©f Awistus^” 
sions; but it w'as not, however, 
incapable of a sincere and lasting friendship. 
Licinius, whose manners as well as character 
were not unlike his owm, seems to have engaged 
both his affection and esteem. Their intimacy 
had commenced in the happier period periiaps 
of their youth and obscurity. It had been ce- 
mented by the freedom and dangers of a militafy 
life; they had advanced almost by equal steps 
through the successive honours of the service; 
and as soon as Galerius was invested with the 
Imperial dignity, he seems to have conceived 
the design of raising his companion to the same 
rank with himself. During the short period of 
'his prosperity,, he eonsidered ;the; rank.' of ..■.■.Caesar' 
as unworthy of the age and merit of Licinius, 
and rather chose to reserve for him the place of 
Constantins, and ■ the.' empire, .of 'the ■'W.est*' '■.': W'hile^ 

similem MelibtEe''patavii.&c.'’'.'.Lactantius' 'delights 'in. thessi poetical .' 
allusions. 

it7 Castra super Tusci si pouere Tjbridis imdas j (Jubms) 
Hesperios audax veniarn metator in, agros. 

Tu quoscunque voles in jdanum effundere muros. 

His aries actus disperget ssxa lacertls j 
Ilia licet penitas tolli quam jusseris.urlvem 
Komasit. Lucan. Pharsal. i. .?S1. 

es Lactantius de M. P. c. 27. Zosim. 1. ii. p. 82. The latter insi. 
nuates, that Constantine, in his interview witlii Maximian, had pro- 
mised to declare war against Galerius. 


some difficulty that ho could prevail on his j 
veterans not to desert a banner which had so ! 
often conducted them to victory and honour. A j 
contemporary writer assigns two other causes for ' 
tlie failure of the expedition ; but they are both 
of such a nature, that a cautious historian will 
scarcely venture to adopt them. We ai-e told 
that Galerius, wdio had formed a very imperfect 
notion of the greatness of Rome, by the cities of I 
the East with which he W'as acquainted, found i 
his forces inadequate to the siege of that immense i 
capital. But the extent of a city serves only to 
render it more accessible to the enemy ; Rome 
had long since been accustomed to submit on the 
approach of a conqueror ; nor could tiie tempo- 
rary enthusiasm of the people have long con- 
tended against the discipline and valour of the 
legions. We are likewise infonned, that the 
legions themselves were struck with horror and 
remorse, and that those pious sons of the republic 
refused to violate the sanctity of their venerable 
parent. But when we recollect with how 

24 The sixth Panegyric was pronounced to celebrate the elevation 
^ Constantine ; but the prudent orator avoids the mention eiihtsr of 
Galerius or of Maxentius. He introduces only one sbght , allnsion to 
the actual troubles, and to the majesty of Rome. 

26 Wife r^ard to this negotiation, see the fragments of an anony- 
mous bistomn, published by Valerius at the end S' Ms edition of Am- 
mtamw Marcelliims, p. 711. The,e fragments have fumifeed us with 
sevwiu curious, and, as tt should seem, authentic anecdotes. 

26 Lactantius de M. P. c.28. The former of these reasons is 
pKobably taken from Virgil's Shuplxerd ; « 111am ego huic nostroe 
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the emperor was employed m the ItaHan war, 
he intrusted his friend with the defence of the 
Danube ; and immediately after his return from 
that unfortunate expedition, he invested Licmius 
with the vacant purple of Severus, resigning to 
his immediate command the provinces of Illyri- 
^ „ . . cum*^ The news of his promotion 
ando aximm. sooner Carried into the East 
than Maximin, who governed, or rather op- 
pressed, the countries of Egypt and Syria, be- 
trayed his envy and discontent, disdained the 
inferior name of Cassai', and notwithstanding 
the prayers as well as arguments of Galerius, 
exacted almost by violence the equal title of 
Augustus. 30 For the first, and indeed for the 
last time, the Roman world was administered by 
Sixemperots. SIX cmperors. In the West, Con- 
A.n.sos. stantine and Maxentiiis affected to 
reverence their father Maximian. In the East, 
Licinius and Maximin honoured with more real 
consideration their benefactor Galerius. Tlie 
opposition of interest, and the memory of a 
recent war, divided the empire into two great 
hostile powers ; but their mutual fears produced 
an apparent tranquillity, and even a feigned 
reconciliafion, till the death of the elder princes, 
of Maximian, and more particularly of Galerius, 
gave a new direction to the views and passions 
of their surviving associates. 

MUfortaneaof When Maximian had reluctantly 
Maximian. abdicated the empire, the venal 
orators of tlie times applauded his philosophic 
moderation. When his ambition excited, or at 
least encouraged, a civil war, they returned 
thanks to his generous patriotism, and gently 
censured that love of ease and retirement which 
had withdrawn him from the public serrice.3i 
But it was impossible that minds like those of 
Maximian and his son could long possess in 
harmony an undivided power. Maxentius con- 
sidered himself as the legal sovereign of Italy, 
elected by the Roman senate and people ; nor 
would he endure the control of his father, who 
arrogantly declared, that by his name and abili- 
ties the rash youth had been established on the 
throne. The cause was solemnly pleaded before 
tlie praetorian guards, and those troops, wdio 
dreaded the severity of the old emperor, es- 
poused the party of Maxentius. 32 The life and 
freedom of Maximian were however respected, 
and he retired from Italy into lllyricum, affect- 
ing to lament his past conduct, and secretly 
contriving new mischiefs. But Galerius, who 
W'as well acquainted with his character, soon 
obliged him to leave his dominions, and the last 
refuge of the disappointed Maximian was the 
court of his son-in-law Constantine. 33 He w^as 
received with respect by that artful prince, and 
with the appearance of filial tenderness by the 
empress Fausta. That he might remove every 
suspicion, he resigned the Imperial purple a 

S9 M. de Tillemcmt {Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. parti, p. 559.) 
nas proved, that Licinius, without passing through the intermediate 
Cffisar, was declared Augustus, the llth of November, A. X). 
after the return of Galerius from Ifcdy. 

50 Lactantius _de M. P. c. 32. Wlieii Galerius declared Licinins 
Augustus with himsflf, he tried to satisfy his younger associates, by 
inventing for Constantine and Miijnnrin (not Siarettfiitif see Baluxe, 
p. the new title of stins of the Augusti. But when Maximin ao- 

S inted him drat he had lieen .saluted Augustus hv the army, Gale- 
was obliged to acknowledge him, as well as Constantine, as equal 
a^ciates in the Imperial dignity. ^ 

31 see Panegyr. Vet. vi. 9. Audi dolorjs nostri libeiam vocein,&c* 


second time, 34 professing himself at length con- 
vinced of the vanity of greatness and ambition* 
Had he persevered in this resolution, he might 
have ended his life with less dignity, indeed, 
than in his first retirement, yet, how'ever, with 
comfort and reputation. But the near prospect 
of a throne brought back to his remembrance 
the state from wrhence he was fallen, and he 
resolved, by a desperate effort, either to reign or 
to perish. An incursion of the Franks had 
summoned Constantine, with a part of his army, 
to the banks of the Rhine ; the remainder of the 
troops vpere stationed in the southern provinces 
of Gaul, w’^hich lay exposed to the enterprises 
of the Italian emperor, and a considerable trea- 
sure was deposited in the city of Arles, Maxi- 
mian either craftily invented, or hastily credited, 
a vain report of the death of Constantine. With- 
out hesitation he ascended the throne, seized 
the treasure, and scattering it with his accus- 
tomed profusion among the soldiers, endea- 
voured to awake in their minds the memory of 
his ancient dignity and exploits. Before he 
could establish his authority, or finish the nego- 
tiation which he appears to have entered into 
with his son Maxentius, the celerity of Constan- 
tine defeated all his hopes. On the first news 
of his pei-fidy and ingratitude, that prince re- 
turned by rapid marches from the Rhine to the 
Saone, embarked on the last-mentioned river at 
Chalons, and at Lyons trusting himself to the 
rapidity of the Rhone, arrived at the gates of 
Arles, with a military force w'hich it 'was impos- 
sible for Maximian to resist, and -w-hich scarcely 
permitted him to take refuge in the neighbour- 
ing city of Marseilles. The narrow neck of 
land w^ich joined that place to the continent 
w'as fortified against the besiegers, whilst the 
sea was open, either for the escape of Maximian, 
or for the succours of Maxentius, if the latter 
should choose to disguise his invasion of Gaul, 
under the honourable pretence of defending a 
I distressed, or, as he might allege, an injured 
father. Apprehensive of the fatal consequences 
of delay, Constantine gave orders for an imme- 
diate assault ; but the scaling-ladders were found 
too short for the height of the walls, and Mar- 
seilles might have sustained as long a siege a.s it 
formerly did against the aims of Caesar, if the 
garrison, conscious either of their fault or of their 
danger, had not purchased their pardon by de- 
livering up the city and the person of Maximian. 
A secret but irrevocable sentence of 
death was pronounced against the A.n*3io. 
usurper, he obtained only the same 
favour w^hich he had indulged to Severus, and it 
w’^as publislied to the woi'Id, that, oppressed by 
the remorse of his repeated crimes, he strangled 
himself writh his own hands. After he had lost 
the assistance, and disdained the moderate coun- 
sels, of Diocletian, the second period of his ac- 

The whole pai!safl:e is imagmeft with artful flattery, and expressed with 
an ea^ flow of eloquence. 

32 Lactantius de M. P- c. 28. Zosim. J. ii. p. 82, A rt^wrt was 
spread, that Maxentius was the son of' some obscure Syrian, and had 
been substituted by the wife of Maximian as hw own child. See 
Aurelius Victor, Anonym. Valesian. and Fanegyr. Vet. ix. 3, 4. 

35 Ab arbe pulKum, ab Italia fiiffitum, ab Illyrico repudiatum, 
tuis provinciis, tuis tuo palatio recepisti. Eumen. in Panegyr. 

Vet. vdi. 14. 

34 Xartantius de M. P. c. 29. Yet after the resijntaiion of the 
purple, Constantine still continued to Maximiati the pomp and honours 
. of the Imperial dignity ; and, tai all public occasions, gave the right- 
hand place to his ^ther-in-Iaw. Panegyr. Vet. vii. 13. 
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tive life was a series of public calamities and 
personal mortifications, which were terminated, 
in about three years, by an ignominious death. 
He deserved his fate ; but we should find more 
reason to applaud the humanity of Constantine, 
if he had spared an old man, the benefactor of 
his father, and the father of his wife. During 
the whole of this melancholy transaction, it ap- 
pears that Fausta sacrificed the sentiments of 
nature to her conjugal duties. 3^ 

Death of Galerius were 

Galenas, iess shameful and unfortunate ; and 
A.D. 3U. May. he had filled with more 

glory the subordinate station of Cfesar than the 
superior rank of Augustus, he preserved, till 
the moment of his death, the first place among 
the i^rinces of the Boraan world. He survived 
his retreat from Italy about four years, and 
wisely relinquishing his views of universal em- 
pire, he devoted the remainder of his life to the 
enjoyment of pleasure, and to the execution of 
some works of public utility ; among which we 
may distinguish the discharging into the Da- 
nube the superfluous waters of the lake Pelso, 
and the cutting down the immense forests that 
encompassed it ; an operation worthy of a mo- 
narch, since it gave an extensive country to the 
agriculture of his Paiinonian subjects. 36 His 
death was occasioned by a very painful and 
lingering disorder. His body, swelled by an 
intemperate course of life to an unwieldy cor- 
pulence, was covered with ulcers, and devoured 
by innumerable swarms of those insects who 
have given their name to a most loathsome 
disease; 37 but as Galerius had offended a very 
zealous and powerful party among his subjects, 
his sufferings, instead of exciting their compas- 
sion, have been celebrated as the visible effects 
His dominion of tliviiie justice,38 Ho had no 
sooner expired in his palace of 
Licinius. Nicomedia, than the two emperors 
who were indebted for their purple to his favour 
began to collect their forces, with the intention 
either of disputing, or of di’idding, the dominions 
which he had left without a master. They 
were persuaded, however, to desist from the 
former design, and to agree in the latter. The 
provinces oi* Asia fell to the share of Maximin, 
and those of Europe augmented the portion of 
Licinius. The Hellespont and the Thracian 
Bosphorus formed their mutual boundary, and 
the banks of those narrow seas, whicli fiov/ed in 
the midst of the Roman world, were covered 
xvith soldiers, with arms, and with fortifications. 
The deaths of Maxiiniaii and of Galerius re- i 
duced the number of emperors to four. The 
sense of their true interest soon connected Li- 
cinius and Constantine; a secret alliance was 


I concluded between Maximin and Maxentius, 
■ and their unhappy subjects expected, with terror, 
the bloody consequences of their inevitable dis« 
sensions, which were no longer restrained by the 
fear or the respect which they had entertained 
for Galerius. 39 

Among so many crimes and mis- Administration 
fortunes, occasioned by the passions 
of the Roman princes, there is some A.i).3oa-5i2. 
pleasure in discovering a single action wliich 
may be ascribed to their virtue. In the sixth 
year of his reign, Constantine visited tlie city of 
Autun, and generously remitted the arrears of 
tribute, reducing at the same time the proportion 
of their assessment, from twenty-five to eighteen 
thousand heads, subject to the real and personal 
capitation. ‘*0 Yet even this indulgence affords 
the most unquestionable proof of the public 
misery. This tax was so extremely oppressive, 
either in itself or in the mode of collecting it, 
that whilst the revenue was increased by extor- 
tion, it was diminished by despair : a consider- 
able part of the territory of Autun was left 
uncultivated ; and great numbers of the provin- 
cials rather chose to live as exiles and outlaws, 
than to support the weight of civil society. It 
is hut too probable, that the bountiful emperor 
relieved, by a partial act of liberality, one among 
the many evils which he had caused by his 
general maxims of administration. But even 
those maxims were less the eOect of choice than 
of necessity. And if we except the death of 
Maximian, tlie reign of Constantine in Gaul 
seems to have been the most innocent and even 
virtuous period of his life. The provinces were 
protected by his presence from the inroads of 
the barbarians, w'ho either dreaded or experienced 
his active valour. After a signal victory over 
the Franks and Alemanni, several of their 
princes were exposed by his order to the wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre of Treves, and the 
people seem to have enjoyed the spectacle, with- 
out discovering, in such a treatment of royal 
captives, any thing that was repugnant to the 
laws of nations or of humanity.^ i 

The virtues of Constantine were Tyranny of 
rendered more illustrious by the andAfricaf^^ 
vices of Maxentius. Whilst the -t.u.suG-sie. 
Gallic provinces enjoyed as much happiness as 
the condition of the times was capable of re- 
ceiving, Italy and Africa groaned under the 
dominion of a tyrant as contemptible as he was 
odious. The zeal of flattery and faction has 
indeed too frequently sacrificed the reputation of 
the vanquished to the glory of their successful 
rivals ; but even tliose writers who have revealed, 
W'ith the most freedom and pleasure, the faults 
of Constantine, unanimously confess that Max- 


35 Zosim. l. n. p.82. Eumeniiis in Panegvr. Vet. vH. 16—21. 
Ttie lattCT ot tliese has undoubtedly represented the whole aTair in 
the most favourable lij'ht for his sovereigit. Yet even from this partid 
nairative we may conclude, that the repeated clemency of Constantine, 
anti the reiterated treasons of ZVlasdinian, as they are described by 
j^ctantius, (de M. P. c. 29, 30.) and copied by Uie moderns, are 
destitute of any historical foundation. 

36 AmUus Victor, c. 40. But that lake vfzs situated on the Upper 

Psnnonm, near the borders of Nortcuin ; and the province of Valeria 
(a name which the wife of Galerius f?ave to the drained country) un- 
doubtedly lay between the Crave and the Danube. {Sextus Etifus, c. 9.) 
1 ^ould therefore suspect that Victor has confounded tlie lake Pelso 
witii the Voiocean marshes, or, as they are now called, the lake Sabatem. 
It IS m the heart of Valeria, and its present extent is not less 

Hungarian mii^ (about 70 English) in length, and two in 
Jareadth. See Sevemu Pannoma, 1. i. c. 9. 


.37 Lactantius (delVT.P. c. 33.) and Eiisebius (1. viii. c. 16.) de- 
scribe the symptoms and progress of his disorder with singular accu- 
racy and appavont uleiVnUTe. 

38 If aiiy (like the late Dr. Jortin, Reniarfo on Ecclesiastical His- 
to^f vol. ii. p. 307—356.) still delight in recording the wonderful 
death of tire persecutors, I would recommend to tlieir perusid an ad- 
mirable passage of Grotius (Hist. 1. vii. p. 332.) concerning the last 
illness of Philip II. of Spain. 

39 See hlusi bius, 1 ix. 6. If). Lactantius de M. P. c. 36. Zosimus 
js less exact, and evidently confounds Maximian with Maximin. 

40 See the viiith Panegyr. in which Buraenims displays, in the pre- 
sence of Constantine, the misery and the gratitude of the city cf Autun. 

41 Eutropius, s. 3. Panegyr. Veter, vii. 10, 11, 12. A great 
number of the French youth were likewise emosed to tlie sanae cruel 
and Ignominious death. 
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entius was cruel, rapacious, and profligate. He 
had the good fortune to suppress a slight rebel- 
lion in Africa. The governor and a few ad- 
herents had been guilty ; the province suffered 
for their crime. The flourishing cities of Cirtha 
and Carthage, and the whole extent of that fertile 
country, were wasted by Are and sword. The 
a]>use of victory was follow'’ed by the abuse of law 
and justice. A formidable army of sycophants 
and delators invaded Africa ; the rich and the 
noble were easily convicted of a connection with 
the rebels ; and those among them who expe- 
rienced the emperor’s clemency, were only 
punished by the conflscation of their estates. *^3 
So signal a victory was celebrated by a magni- 
ficent triumph, and Maxentius exposed to the 
eyes of the people the spoils and captives of a 
Roman province. The state of the capital was 
no less deserving of compassion than that of 
Africa. The wealth of Rome supplied an inex- 
haustible fund for his vain and prodigal expenses, 
and the ministers of his revenue were skilled in 
the arts of rapine. It was under his reign that 
the method of exacting a free gift from the se- 
nators was first invented ; and as the sum was 
insensibly increased, the pretences of levying it, 
a victory, a birth, a marriage, or an Imperial 
consulship, were proportionably multi pi ied,*^"^ 
IMaxeiitius had imbibed the same implacable 
aversion to the senate which had characteidsed 
most of the former tyrants of Rome : nor was 
it possible for his ungrateful temper to forgive 
the generous fidelity which had raised him to the 
throne, and supported him against all his ene- 
mies. The lives of the senators were exposed 
to his jealous suspicions ; the dishonour of their 
wives and daughters heightened the gratification 
of his sensual passions. It may be presumed 
that an Imperial lover was seldom reduced to 
sigh in vainj but whenever persuasion proved 
ineflectual, he had recourse to violence j and 
there remains one memorable example of a noble 
matron, who preserved her chastity by a volun- 
tary death. The soldiers were the only order of 
men wdiom he appeared to respect, or studied to 
please. He filled Rome and Italy 'with armed 
troops, connived at their tumults, suflered them 
with impunity to plunder, and even to massacre, 
the defenceless people and indulging them 
in the same licentiousness -which their emperor 
enjoyed, Maxentius often bestowed on his mili- 
tary favourites the splendid villa, or the beautiful 
wife, of a senator. A prince of such a character, 
alike incapable of governing either in peace or 
in war, might purchase the support, but he could 
never obtain the esteem, of the army. Yet his 
pride was equal to his other vices. Whilst he 
passed his indolent life, either within the walls 

42 Julian excludes Maxentius from the banquet of tlie Caesars with 
abhorrence and contempt; and 2bsjmua (i. ii, p, 8<3<) accuses him of 
every kind of cruelty and profligacy. 

43 Zosirnus, 1. ii. p. S3-~ S3. Aurelius Victor. 

44 The ptasage oi* Aurelius Victor should be read in the following 
manner : Primus instituto (jessimo, mumrum specie, patres oratorestjue 


. Vit.,' 

•: -™— — . matron, who 

stabbed herself to escape the violence of Maxentius, was a Christian, 
wife to the priefect of the city, and her name was Sophronia. It .stili 
remains a quest i(;n among the casuists. Whether, on such occarions, 
suicide is justifiable ? 

46 Pras^ianis cajdem vulgi quondam annueret, is the vague es- 


47 See in the Panegyrics, (ix. i4.) a lively description of the indo- 


of his palace or in the neighbouring gardens of 
Sallust^ he was repeatedly heard to declare, that he 
alone was emperor, and that the other princes were 
no more than his lieutenants, on whom he had de- 
volved the defence of the frontier provinces, that 
he might enjoy without interruption the elegant 
luxury of the capital. Rome, w'hich had so long 
regretted the absence, lamented, during the six 
years of his reign, the presence of her sovereign. 47 
Though Constantine might view 
the conduct of Maxentius with ab- tween Con- 
horrence, and the situation of the KeStiur.** 
Romans with compassion, we have 
no reason to presume that he would have taken 
up ai*ms to punish the one, or to relieve the 
other. But the tyrant of Italy rashly ventured 
to provoke a formidable enemy, whose ambition 
had been hitherto restrained by considerations of 
prudence, rather than by principles of justice. -is 
After the death of Maximian, his titles, accord- 
ing to the established custom, had been erased, 
and his statues thrown down with ignominy. 
His son, who had persecuted and deserted hhn 
when alive, alfected to display the most pious 
regard for his memory, and gave orders that a 
similar treatment should be immediately inflicted 
on ail the statues that had been erected in Italy 
and Africa to the honour of Constantine. That 
wise prince, who sincerely wished to decline a 
war, with the difficulty and importance of which 
he was sufficiently acquainted, at first dissembled 
the insult, and sought for redress by the milder 
expedients of negotiation, till he was convinced, 
that the hostile and ambitious designs of the 
Italian emperor made it necessary for him to 
arm in. his own defence. Maxentius, who 
openly avowed his pretensions to the whole 
monarchy of the West, had already prepared a 
very considerable force to invade the Gallic 
provinces on the side of Rhsetia ; and though 
he could not expect any assistance from Licinius, 
he was flattered with the hope that the legions of 
Illyricum, allured by his presents and promises, 
wmuld desert the standard of that prince, and 
unanimously declare themselves his soldiers and 
subjects. 49 Constantine no longer hesitated. 
He had deliberated with caution, he acted with 
vigour. He gave a private audience to the 
ambassadors, wdio, in the name of the senate and 
people, conjured him to deliver Rome from a 
detested tyrant; and, widiout regarding the 
timid remonstrances of his council, he resolved 
to prevent the enemy and to carry the war into 
the heart of Italy, 

The enterprise was as full of danger 
as of glory; and tlie unsuccessful event 
of two former invasions was sufficient to inspire 
the most serious apprehensions. The veteran 

lence and vain pride of Maxentius. In another place, the orator ob- 
scives, that the riches -which Rome had accumulated in a i>enod of 
1060 veats, -were lavished by the tvrant on his Tnercenary bands ; re- 

demptis ad civile latrocinium mambusingesserat. 

48 After tlie victory of Cooastantine, it was uniirersally allo-wed, that 
the motive of deiiverhur the republic from a delated tyrant, would, at 
any time, have justifiiM his expedition into Italy. Euseb. in Vit. 
Ciomtwtiii. J. i. c. £6. Panegyr. Vet, ix. 2. 


SO Seel 

.UiOtt-scdttta- , . ,, ,, , , ... 

homiBbm, contra harospicum monita, ipse per temet liber- 
and® urbis tempus venisse sentir^. The embassy of the Romans is 


sulthig writers which have .since Ixwn icust, among -which we may 
reckon the life of Constantine by Praxagoras. Photius, (,p. 63.) hstft 
made a ihort extract ftoin that hikorical work. 
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troops who revered the name of Maximian, had 
embraced in both those wars the party of his 
son, and were now restrained by a sense of 
honour, as well as of interest, from entertaining 
an idea of a second desertion. Maxentius, who 
considered the praetorian guards as the firmest 
defence of his throne, had increased them to 
their ancient establishment ; and they composed, 
including the rest of the Italians who were en- 
listed into his service, a formidable body of 
fourscore thousand men. Forty thousand Moors 
and Carthaginians had been raised since the re- 
duction of Africa. Even Sicily furnished its 
proportion of troops ; and the armies of Max- 
entius amounted to one hundred and seventy 
thousand foot, and eighteen thousand horse. 
The wealth of Italy supplied the expenses of 
the war ; and the adjacent provinces were ex- 
hausted, to form immense magazines of corn and 
every other kind of provisions. 

The whole force of Constantine consisted of 
ninety thousand foot and eight thousand horse 
and as the defence of the Rhine required an ex- 
traordinary attention during the absence of the 
emperor, it was not in his power to employ 
above half his troops in the Italian expedition, 
unless he sacrificed the public safety to his 
private quarrel. 52 At the head of about forty 
thousand soldiers, he marched to encounter an 
enemy whose numbers were at least four times 
superior to his own. But the armies of Rome, 
placed at a secure distance from danger, were 
enervated by indulgence and luxury. Habi- 
tuated to the baths and theatres of Rome, they 
took the field with reluctance, and were chiefly 
composed of veterans w^ho had almost forgotten, 
or of new levies who had never acquired, the 
use of arms, and the practice of war. The hardy 
legions of Gaul had long defended the frontiers 
of the empire against the barbarians of the 
North j and in the performance of that laborious 
service, tlieir valour was exercised, and their 
discipline confirmed. There appeared the same 
difference between the leaders as between the 
armies. Caprice or flattery had tempted Max- 
entius with the hopes of conquest j but these 
aspiring hopes soon gave way to the habits of 
pleasure and the consciousness of his inex- 
perience. The intrepid mind of Constantine 
had been trained from his earliest youth to war, 
to action, and to military command, 

Constaatine When Hannibal marched from 
passes tiie Alps. Q^ul into Italy, he was obliged, 
first, to discover, and then to open, a way over 
mountains and through savage nations, that had 
never yielded a passage to a regular army. 53 
The Alps were then guarded by nature, they 
are now fortified by art. Citadels, constructed 
with no less skill than labour and expense, 
command every avenue into the plain, and on 
that side render Italy almost inaccessible to the 


51 ZbaLintis 0- U- P* 86.) has given its this curious account of the 
nnces on both sides. He makes no menUon of any naval armaments, 
though vre are assured (Pmegvjt; Vet. ix'. 26.) that the war was carried 

by sea as well as by land; and that the fleet of Constantine took 
possession of Sardinia, Corsica, and the ports of Italy. « 

52 Pan^r. Vet. ix. 5- It is not surprising that the orator should 
aimmtsh me numbers with which his sovereign achiet'ed the conquest 
of Italy ; but it appears somewhat singular, that he should esteem the 
tyrant^ army at no more than 100,000 men. 

53 The three principal passages of the Alps between Gaul and Italy, 
we those Mount Sf, Bernard, Mount Cenfe, and Mount Genevxe. 


enemies of the king of Sardinia. 5-i Eiit in the 
course of the intennediate period, the generals, 
who have attempted the passage, have seldom 
experienced any difficulty or resistance. In the 
age of Constantine, the peasants of the moun- 
tains were civilised and obedient subjects ; the 
country was plentifully stocked with provisions, 
and the stupendous highways, which the Ro- 
mans had carried over the Alps, opened several 
communications betw£?en Gaul and Italy. 55 
Constantine preferred the road of the Cottian 
Alps, or, it is now called, of Mount Cenis, and 
led his troops with such active diligence, that he 
descended into the plain of Piedmont before 
the court of Maxentius had received any certain 
intelligence of his departm'e from the banks of 
the Rhine. The city of Susa, however, which 
is situated at the foot of Mount Cenis, was sur- 
rounded with walls, and provided with a garrison 
sufficiently numerous to check the progress of 
an invader ; but the impatience of Constantine’s 
troops disdained the tedious forms of a siege. 
The same day that they appeared before Susa, 
they applied fire to the gates, and ladders to the 
walls; and mounting to the assault amidst a 
shower of stones and arrows, they entered the 
place sword in hand, and cut in pieces the 
greatest part of the garrison. The flames were 
extinguished by the care of Constantine, and the 
remains of Susa preserved from total destruction. 
About forty miles from thence, a more severe 
contest awaited him. A numerous . 

army of Italians was assembled un- ® ° 
der the lieutenants of Maxentius, in the plains 
of Turin. Its principal strength consisted in a 
species of heavy cavalry, which the Romans, 
since the decline of their discipline, had borrowed 
from the nations of the East. The horses, as 
well as the men, were clothed in complete 
armour, the joints of which were artfully adapted 
to the motions of their bodies, llie aspect of 
this cavalry was formidable, their weight almost 
irresistible ; and as, on this occasion, their 
generals had drawn them up in a compact 
column or wedge, with a sharp point, and with 
spreading flanks, they flattered themselves that 
they should easily break and trample down the 
army of Constantine. They might, perhaps, 
have succeeded in their design, had not their ex- 
perienced adversary embraced the same method 
of defence which in similar circumstances had 
been practised by Aurelian, The skilful evo- 
lutions of Constantine divided and baffled this 
massy column of cavalry. The troops of Max- 
entius fled in confusion towards Turin ; and as 
the gates of the city were shut against them, 
very few escaped the sword of the victorious 
pursuers. By this important service, Turin de- 
served to experience the clemency and even 
favour of the conqueror. He made his entry 
into the Imperial palace of Milan, and almost 

Tradition, and a resemblance of names (AHpes Penmnes), had assigned 
the first or these for the march of Hannibal. (See Sirnler de Alpibus.) 
The Chevalier de Folard (Foiyb. tom. iv.) and M. d'Anvilie have lea 
him over Mount Genevre. But notwithstanding the aiithoritv of an 
experienced officer and a learned geographer, the pretensions of 
Mount Cenis are supported m a specious, not to say a convincing, 
manner fay M- Grosley. Observations sur i’ltalie, tom. i. p. 40, Sec. 

54 La Brunette, near Suse, Demont, Exiles, Fenesirelles, Coni, &c, 

55 See Amraian. Marcellin. xv. 10. His description of the rozids 
over the Alps is clear, lively, and accurate. 
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all the cities of Italy between the Alps and the 
Fo not only acknowledged the power, but em- 
braced with zeal the party, of Constantine. 5® 

Sieffeandtet- '■ From Man to Rome, the 

tie ofVeroaa. Han and Fiaminian highways offered 
■an easy m,arch of about four hundred miles; 
but though ■ Constantine was impatient to en- 
counter the tyrant, he prudently directed his 
operations against another army of Italians, who, 
by their strength and position, might either oppose 
his progress, or, in case of a misfortune, might 
intercept his retreat, Ruricius Pompeianus, a 
general distinguished by his valour and ability, 
had under his command the city of Verona, and 
all the troops that were stationed in the province 
of Venetia. As soon as he was informed that 
Constantine was advancing towards him, he de- 
tached a laj'ge body of cavalry, which was 
defeated in an engagement near Brescia, and 
pursued by the Gallic legions as far as the gates 
of Verona. The necessity, the importance, and 
the difficulties of the siege of Verona, immedi- 
ately presented themselves to the sagacious mind 
of Constantine. ‘*7 The city was accessible only 
by a narrow peninsula towards the west, as the 
other three sides were surrounded by the Adige, 
a rapid river which covered the province of Ve- 
netia, from wdience the besieged derived an 
inexhaustible supply of men and provisions. It 
was not without great difficulty, and after several 
fruitless attempts, that Constantine found means 
to pass the river at some distance above the city, 
and in a place where the torrent was less violent. 
He then encompassed Verona Muth strong Hnes, 
pushed his attacks with prudent vigour, and re- 
pelled a desperate sally of Pompeianus. That 
intrepid general, when he had used every means 
of defence that the strength of the place or that 
of the garrison could afford, secretly escaped 
from Verona, anxious not for his own but for the 
public safety. With indefatigable diligence he 
soon collected an army sufficient either to meet 
Constantine in tlie field, or to attack him if he 
obstinately remained \vithin his lines. The em- 
peror, attentive to the motions, and infonned of 
the approach, of so formidable an enemy, left a 
part of Ins legions to continue the operations of 
the siege, wffiilst, at the head of those troops on 
whose valour and fidelity he more particularly 
depended, he advanced in person to engage the 
general of Maxentius. The army of Gaul was 
drawn up in two lines, according to the usual 
practice of war; but their experienced leader, 
perceiving that the numbers of the ItaKans far 
exceeded his own, suddenly changed his disposi- 
tion, and, reducing the second, extended the 
front of his first, Hne to a just proportion with 
that of the enemy. Such evolutions, which only 
veteran troops can execute without confusion in 
a moment of danger, commonly prove decisive ; 
but as this engagement began towards the close 

56 Zosimus as -well as Eusebius hasten from the passage of the Alps 
to the (^ciswe action near Koine. 'W'e must apply to the two Pane- 
for the intermediate actions of Constantine, 
t ® Marquis Maffei has ejtamined tliesiefireand battle ctf Verona 
wim that dOOTee of attention and accuracy which was due to a tnemor- 
able a^on that happened in his native country. The fortitications of 
that city, ccaistructed by Gallienus, were less extensive than the 
rnoaern walls, and the amphitheatre was not included within thdr 
o^^tonce- See Verona lllustrata. part i. p. 142. 150. 

i wanted chains for so great a multitude of captives ; and 
the whole council was at a loss ; but the sagacious conqueror Imagined 


of the day, and w^as contested with great obsti- 
nacy during the whole night, there was less room 
for the conduct of the generals than for the 
courage of the soldiers. The return of light 
displayed the victory of Constantine, and a field 
of carnage covered with many thousands of the 
vanquished Italians. Their general, Pompeia- 
nus, was found among the slain: Verona im- 
mediately surrendered at discretion, and the 
garrison was made i^risoners of war. 58 When 
the officers of the victorious army congratulated 
their master on this important success, they ven- 
tured to add some respectful compkiints, of such 
a nature, however, as the most jealous monarchs 
will listen to without displeasure. They re- 
presented to Constantine, that, not contented 
with perfoiming all the duties of a commander, 
he had exposed his own person with an excess 
of valour which almost degenerated into rash- 
ness ; and they conjured him for the future to 
pay more regard to the preservation of a life in 
which the safety of Rome and of the empire was 
involved. 59 

While Constantine signalised his i„doienceami 
conduct and valour in the field, the fears of Max- 
sovereign of Italy appeared insen- 
sible of the calamities and danger of a civil war 
which raged in the heart of his dominions. 
Pleasure w^as still the only business of Maxen- 
tius. Concealing, or at least attempting to con- 
ceal, from the public knowledge the misfortunes 
of his arms, 60 he indulged himself in a vain 
confidence, which deferred the remedies of the 
approaching evil, without deferring the evil 
itself. 61 The rapid progress of Constantine 62 
was scarcely sufficient to awaken him from this 
fatal security; he flattered himself, that his well- 
known liberality, and the majesty of the Roman 
name, wdiich had already delivered him from two 
invasions, w^ould dissipate with the same facility 
the rebellious army of Gaul. The officers of 
experience and ability, wffio had served under the 
banners of Maximian, were at length compelled 
to inform his effeminate son of the imminent 
danger to which he was reduced; and, with a 
freedom that at once surprised and convinced 
him, to urge the necessity of preventing his ruin, 
by a vigorous exertion of his remaining power. 
The resources of Maxentius, both of men and 
money, were still considerable. The praetorian 
guards felt how strongly their own interest and 
safety w'ere connected with his cause; and a 
third army was soon collected, more numerous 
than those which had been lost in the battles of 
Turin and Verona. It was far from the inten- 
tion of the emperor to lead his troops in person. 
A stranger to the exercises of war, he trembled 
at the apprehension of so dangerous a contest ; 
and as fear is commonly superstitious, he listened 
with melancholy attention to the rumours of 
omens and presages which seemed to menace his 

the batypy expedient of converting into fetters the swords of the van- 
quished. Panwyr. Vet. ix. 11. 

59 Fimtgyr. Vet. ix. 10. 

60 Literas calamitatum. ssiarom indices supprimebat* Panegyr. 

■ Vfet; ix. 15. ■ ■ ' 'i'' 

* 61 Heniuedis maloraia; pothis quam mala diffferebat, Ls the fine cen- 
sure which Tadtus passes on the supine indolence of Vitellius. 

62 The Marquis Mafifei has made it extremely probable that Con- 
stantine was 8tul ^ Verona, the Ist of September, A, D. 312, and that 
the memorable oera the indictions was dated from his conquest of 
the Cisalpine Gaul. 
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life and empire. Shame at length supplied the 
place of courage, and forced him to take the field. 
He was unable to sustain the contempt of the 
Homan people. Tlie Circus resounded with 
their indignant clamours, and they tumultuously 
besieged the gates of the palace, reproaching the 
pusillanimity of their indolent sovereign, and 
celebrating the heroic spirit of Constantine. ^3 
Before Maxentius left Rome, he consulted the 
Sibylline books. The guardians of these ancient 
oracles were as w’ell versed in the arts of this 
wmrld as they were ignorant of the secrets of 
fate; and they returned him a very prudent 
answer, which might adapt itself to the event, 
and secure their reputation whatever should be 
the chance of arms.64 

Victory of Con. Celerity of Constantine’s 

sg^^mnear march has been compared to the 
A?D. S 12 . rapid conquest of Italy by the first 
2fith Oct. Csesars ; nor is the flattering 

parallel repugnant to the truth of history, since 
no more than fifty-eight days elapsed between 
the surrender of Verona and the final decision of 
the war. Constantine had alw'ays apprehended 
that the tyrant would consult the dictates of 
fear, and perhaps of prudence ; and that, instead 
of risking his last hopes in a general engagement, 
he would shut himself up within the walls of 
Rome, His ample magazines secured him 
against the danger of famine ; and as the situ- 
ation of Constantine admitted not of delay, he 
might have been reduced to the sad necessity of 
destroying with fire and sword the Imperial city, 
the noblest reward of his victory, and the de- 
liverance of which had been the motive, or rather 
indeed the pretence, of the civil war. 65 It was 
•with equal surprise and pleasure, that on his 
arrival at a place called Saxa Rubra, about nine 
miles from Rome, 6® he discovered the army of 
Blaxentius prepared to give him battle. 67 Their 
long front filled a very spacious plain, and their 
deep array reached to the banks of the Tyber, 
which covered their rear, and forbade. their re- 
treat. We are informed, and we may believe, 
that Constantine disposed his troops %vith con- 
summate skill, and that he chose for himself the 
post of honour and danger. Distinguished by 
the splendour of his arms, he charged in person 
the cavalry of his rival ; and his irresistible attack 
determined the fortune of the day. The cavalry 
of Maxentius w'as principally composed either of 
unwieldy cuirassiers, or of light Moors and 
Numidians. They yielded to the •vigour of the 
Gallic horse, which possessed more activity than 
the one, more firmness than the other. The 


65 Panecyr. Vet. xi. 16. Lactantius de M. P. c. 44. 

M IIlo (lie hodtem Koraanomin esse periturum. The vanquished 
prince became of course tlie enemy of Rome. 

66 ^ Vet. he. 16. x. 27. The former of these orators 

TOa^jnines the hoards of com, which Maxentius had collected finom 
Afnca and the Islands* And yet> if there is any truth in the scarcity 
mentioned by Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. I. i. c. 36.), the Imperial 
grroaries must have been ojien only to tlie soldiers. 

66 Maxentius . . . tandem urbe in Saxa Rubra, mllliaferme novem 
mgemme progressus. Aurelius Victor, gee Cellarius, Geo^aph. 
^tiq. tom. 1 . p. 463. Saxa Rubra was in the nei;thtourhood of the 
Otemera, a trifling rivulet, illustrated by the valour apd glorious 
dearit of the three hundred Fabii. 

67 The iwst which Maxentius had taken, with the Tyber in his 
rew, M very clearly described by the two Panegyrists, ix. 16. x. 28. 

68 Exoeptas latrocinii illius primis auctoribus, qui desperatd venid, 
loc:^ quern pugnse sumpserant texere corporibus* Panegyr. Vet. 

® A very idle ramoor soon prevailed, that Maxentius, whohad not 
tami any precaution for his own retreat, had contrived a very artful 
ffaretodestroy the army of the pursuers; but that the wooden brit^ 


defeat of the tu'o wdngs left the infiintry without 
any protection on its flanks, and the undisciplined 
Italians fled without reluctance from the stand- 
ard of a tyrant whom they had always hated, 
and whom they no longer feared. The praeto- 
rians, conscious that their offences were beyond 
the reach of mercy, were animated by revenge 
and despair. Notwithstanding their repeated 
efforts, those brave veterans were unable to 
recover the victory : they obtained, however, an 
honourable death; and it w'as observed that 
their bodies covered the same ground which 
had been occupied by their ranks, cs The con- 
fusion then became general, and tlie dismayed 
troops of Maxentius, pursued by an implacable 
enemy, rushed by thousands into the deep and 
rapid stream of the Tyber, The emperor him- 
self attempted to escape back into the city over 
the Milvian bridge, but the crowds which pressed 
together through that narrow passage, forced him 
into the river, where he was immediately drowned 
by the w' eight of his armour. His body, which 
had sunk very deep into the mud, was found 
with some difficulty the next day. The sight of 
his head, when it was exposed to the eyes of the 
people, convinced them of their deliverance, and 
admonished them to receive with acclamations 
of loyalty and gratitude the fortunate Constan- 
tine, who thus achieved by his valour and ability 
the most splendid enterprise of his life.70 
In the use of victory, Constantine 
neither deserved the praise of cle- 
mency, nor incurred the censure of immoderate 
rigour. 71 He inflicted the same treatment to 
which a defeat w^ould have exposed his own per- 
son and family, put to death the two sons of the 
tyrant, and carefully extirpated his wdiole race. 
The most distinguished adherents of Maxentius 
must have expected to share his fate, as they had 
shared his prosperity and his crimes ; but when 
the Roman people loudly demanded a greater 
number of victims, the conqueror resisted, -with 
finTine.ss and humanity, those servile clamours, 
W’Mch were dictated by flattery as well as by 
resentment, * Informers were punished and dis- 
couraged ; the innocent, who had suffered under 
the late tyranny, “were recalled from exile, and 
restored to their estates. A general act of obli- 
vion quieted the minds and settled the property 
of the people, both in Italy and in Africa. 72 
The first time that Constantine honoured the 
senate %rith his presence, he recapitulated his 
own services and exploits in a modest oration, 
assured that illustrious order of his sincere re- 
gard, and promised to re-establish its ancient 

vrhich Tvas to have been loosened on tlie approach of Constantino, 
anluckily broke down under the weight of the flying Italians. M. de 
Tillemont (Hist, des EniT^ereurs, tom. iv. part i. p. .’>76.) very seri- 
ously examines whether, in contradiction to common serise, the testi- 
mony of Eusebius and Zosiraus ougiit to prevail over the silence of 
Lactantius, Naxarius, and the anonymous, but contemporary orator, 
who composed the ninth PanegjTic.' 

70 Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 80— <StS, and the two Panegyrics, the former of 
which was pronounced a few months afterwards, atford the (dearest 
notion of this great battle* Lactantius, Eusebius, and even the Epi- 
tomes, supply several useful hints* 

71 Zosimus, the enemy of Constantine, allows (I. ii. p. SS.), that only 
a few of the friends of Maxentius were put to death ; but we may re- 
mark the expressive passage of Nazarius (Panegyr. Vet. x. 6.), Omni- 
bus qui lahdtactari svtatum ejus poterant cum stirpe deletis. The other 
orator (Panegyr* Vet. ix. 20, 21 .) contents himself with observing, that 
Constantine, when he entered Rome, did not imitate the cruel massa 
cres of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla. 

72 See the two Panegyrics, and the laws of this and the ensuing year 
in the Theodosian Code. 
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dignify nnd privileges. The grateful senate 
repaid these unmeaning professions by the empty 
titles of honour, which it was yet in their power 
to bestow ; and without presuming to ratify the 
authority of Constantine, they passed a decree to 
assign him the first rank among the three Aw 
gi/sii, who governed the Roman :world.’?3 Games 
and festivals were instituted to preserve the fames 
of his victory, and several edifices, raised at the 
expense of iMaxeiitius, were dedicated to the 
honour of his successful rival. The triumphal 
arch of Constantine still remains a melancholy 
proof of the decline of the arts, and a singular 
testimony of the meanest vanity. As it was not 
possible to find in the capital of the empire a 
sculptor who was capable of adorning that public 
monument, the arch of Trajan, without any re- 
spect either for his memory or for the rules of 
propriety, was stripped of its most elegant figures. 
The difierence of times and persons, of actions 
and characters, was totally disregarded. The 
Parthian captives appear prostrate at the feet of 
a prince who never carried his arms beyond the 
Euphrates; and curious antiquarians can still 
discover the head of Trajan on the trophies of 
Constantine. The new ornaments which it was 
necessjiry to introduce between the vacancies of 
ancient sculpture, are executed in the rudest and 
most unskilful manner. 74^ 
an<! conduct The filial abolition of the prae- 
at Home. toiian guards was a measure of pru- 
dence as well as of revenge. Those haughty 
troops, w'liose numbers and privileges had been 
restored, and even augmented, by Maxentius, 
were for ever suppressed by Constantine. Their 
fortified camp was destroyed, and the few priB- 
torians w'ho had escaped the fury of the sword, 
were dispersed among the legions, and banished 
to the frontiers of the empire, where they might 
be serviceable witljout again becoming danger- 
OUS.7& By suppressing the troops which were 
usually stationed in Rome, Constantine gave the 
fatal bloxv to the dignity of tlie senate and people, 
and the disarmed capital was exposed without 
firotection to the insults or neglect of its distant 
master. We may observe, that in this last effort 
to preserve their expiring freedom, the Romans, 
from the apprehension of a tribute, had raised 
Maxentiiis to the throne. He exacted that tri- 
bute from the senate under the name of a free 
gift. They implored the assistance of Constan- 
tine. He vanquished the tyrant, and converted 
the free gift into a perpetual tax. The senators, 
according to the declaration which was required 
of their property, were divided into several 
classes. The most opulent paid annually eight 
pounds of gold, the next class paid four, the last 
two, and those whose poverty might have claimed 
an exemption, w'ere assessed however at seven 

73 Panegrr. Vet. ix.20. Lactantins(loM.P-c-4'!}. Maximin, who 
was x.'otifcssed1y the eldest Caesai*, claimed, with some show of reason, 
the first rank among the AiUgUfitj. 

74 Adhuc cuneta opera qua; raagnifice construxerat, nrbis, fanarn, 
atmie batilHcam, Flavii meritls patres sacravere. Aurelius Victor. 
With regard to the theft of Trajan’s trophies, consult Flaminius Vac- 
ca,, apud Mfmlfaucon, Diarium italicum, p. 2M, and I’Antiquit^ 
ISxpHqiifJe of the latter, tom. iv, p. 17|. 

7/> Priel arise Icgiones ac subsidia lactionibus aptiora qaam urbi 
IRojnae, suhlata penitua ; simvU arnia atque usus indumenti militaris. 
Aurelius Victor. Zossmus (J. ii. p, 81).} mentions this fact as an his- 
torian, and it is very pompously celebrated in the ninth Panegyric. . 

7fi Ex amnihus provinciU optimates virus curice rase pigneraverl ij 
tit seiiatus diguitas .... ex toiius utbis fiore conaisteret. isaxa- 


pieces of gold. Besides the regular members of 
the senate, their sons, their descendants, and even 
their relations, enjoyed the vain ])rivileges, and 
supported the heavy burdens, of the senatorial 
order; nor will it any longer excite our surpri.se, 
that Constantine should be attentive to increase 
the number of persons who were included under 
so useful a description. 7C After the defeat of 
Maxentius, the victorious emperor passed no 
more than two or three months in Rome, which 
he visited twdee during the remainder of his life, 
to celebrate the solemn festivals of the tenth and 
of the twentieth years of his reign. Constantine 
was almost perpetually in motion to exercise the 
legions, or to inspect the state of the provinces. 
Treves, Milan, Aqiiileia, Sirmium, Naissus, and 
Thessalonica, %vere the occasional places of his 
residence, till he founded a new Roxie on the 
confines of Europe and Asia. 77 

Before Constantine marched into Hisainanre 
Italy, he had secured the friendship, 
or at least the neutrality, of Licinius, i^aycn. 
the Illyrian emperor. He had promised his 
sister Constantin in marriage to that prince ; but 
the celebration of the nuptials was deferred till 
after the conclusion of the war, and the interview 
of the two ein]ierors at Milan, which w’as ap- 
pointed for that puqjose, appeared to cement 
the union of their families and interests.78 Jn 
the midst of the public festivity they were sud- 
denly obliged to take leave of each other. An 
inroad of the Franks summoned Constantine to 
the Rhine, and the hostile approach of the sove- 
reign of Asia demanded the immediate presence 
of Licinius. Maximin had been the war betvreen 
secret ally of Maxenti us, and without 
being discouraged by his fate, he a. b.'sis. 
resolved to try the fortune of a civil war. He 
moved out of Syria, towards the frontiers of 
Bithynia, in the depth of winter. The season 
was severe and tempestuous ; great numbers of 
men as well as liorses perished in the snow ; and 
as the roads were broken up by incessant rains, 
he was obliged to leave behind him a considerable 
part of the heavy baggage, Avhich was unable to 
follow the rapidity of his forced marches. By 
this extraordinary effort of diligence, he arrived, 
with a harassed but formidable army, on the 
hanks of the Thracian Bosphorus, before the 
lieutenants of Licinius w’ere apprised of his hos- 
tile intentions. Byzantium surrendered to the 
pow’er of MaXimin, after a siege of eleven days. 
He was detained some days under the walls of 
Heraclea; and he had no sooner taken pos- 
session of that city, than he was alarmed by the 
intelligence, that Licinius had pitched Ins camp 
at the distance of only eighteen miles- The defeat. 
After a fruitless negotiation, in which 
the two princes attempted to seduce the fidcliiy 

ritis in PanegTrt’. Vet. x. 35. The xvosd ptgneraveHs might almost, 
seem maliciously chosen. Concerning the senatorial tax, see Zlosi- 
mus, 1. ii. ft. 115. the second title of rtte sixth book of the Theodosian 
, Code, with Godeftroyts Commentary, and Mifimoirestle I’Acadomiedes 
Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p- 726. . 

77 TVom the Tbeodositwt Code, we may now begin to trace the mo- 
ticuis of the emperors ; but the dates both of time and place have fire- 

quentty been altered by the caxeleasness of transcritiers. 

78 ^osimuii iU iu p. 89.) observes, that before the war the sister of 
Codistttntine had been betrothed to Licinius* According to the younger 
Victor, Diocletian was incited to the nuptials ; but having ventured to 
pl£^ his age and infirmities, he received a second letter, filled with 
reproaches Ksr his supposed partiality to the cause of Maxaitius and 
Jskximin* ’ 
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of each other’s adherents, they had recourse to 
arms. The emperor of the East commanded a 
disciplined and veteran army of above seventy 
thousand men, and Liciiiius, who had collected 
about tliirty thousand Illyrians, was at first op- 
pressed by the superiority of numbers. His 
military skill, and the firmness of his troops, 
restored the day, and obtained a decisive victory. 
The incredible speed which Maximin exerted 
in his flight, is much more celebrated than his 
prowess in the battle. Twenty-four hours after- 
wards he was seen pale, trembling, and without 
his Imperial ornaments, at Nicomedia, one hun- 
dred and sixty miles from the place of his de- 
feat. The w'ealth of Asia was yet unexhausted 5 
and though the flower of his veterans had fallen 
in the late action, he had still power, if he could 
obtain time, to di*aw very numerous levies from 
and to* of Syria and Egypt. But he survived 
theforraer. jiig misfortune Only three or four 
months. His death, which happened 
at Tarsus, was variously ascribed to despair, to 
poison, and to the divine justice. As Maximin 
was alike destitute of abilities and of virtue, he 
was lamented neither by the people nor by the 
soldiers. The provinces of the East, delivered 
from the terrors of civil war, cheerfully acknow- 
ledged the authority of Liciiiius.?^ 

Cruelty of Li- vanquished emperor left be- 

dniu-s. hind him two children, a boy of 
about eight, and a girl of about seven, years 
old. Their inoffensive age might Iiave excited 
compassion ; but the compassion of 1 icinius was 
a very feeble resource, nor did it restrain him 
from extinguishing the name and memory of his 
adversary. The death of Severianus will admit 
of less excuse, as it was dictated neither by re- 
venge nor by policy. Tiie conqueror had never 
received any injury from the father of that un- 
happy youth, and the short and obscure reign of 
Severus, in a distant part of the empire, was 
already forgotten. But the execution of Cau- 
didianus was an act of the blackest cruelty and 
ingratitude. He was the natural son of Gale- 
rius, the friend and benefactor of Licinius. The 
prudent father had judged him too young to sus- 
tain the weight of a diadem ; but he hoped that, 
under tlie protection of princes wfoo w^ere in- 
debted to his favour for the Imperial purple, 
Candidianus might pass a secure and honourable 
life. He was now advancing toward.s the twen- 
tieth year of his age, and the royalty of his birth, 
though unsupported either by merit or ambition, 
was sufficient to exasperate the jealous mind of 
Licinius. so Xo these innocent and illustrious 
victims of his tyranny, w'e must add the wife and 
daughter of the emperor Diocletian. When that 
prince conferred on Galerius the title of Caesar, 
he had given him in mamage his daughter 
Valeria, whose melancholy adventures might 
furnish a very singular sulgect for tragedy. 


79 Zbsimua mentions the defeat and death of Maximin as oxdinaiy 
erents ; hut Lactaatius expatiates on them (de M- P. c. 45— 50.f, 
ascribing them to the miraculous interposition of Heaven. Idcinius 
at th^ time was one of the protectors or the church. 

80 Lactantius de M- P. c. 50. Aurelius Victor touches on the dllTer- 
ent conduct cf Licinius, and of Constantine, in the use of victory. 

81 The sensual anpetites of Maximin were gratified at the expense 
of hts subjects. His eunuchs, who forced away wives and virgins, 
examined their naked charms with anxious curiosity, lest any part of 
their body should be found unworthy of tlie royal embmoes. CfoyneBs 


She had fulfilled and even surpassed t 7 „f„rtimate 
the duties of a wife. As she had fate of the em- 

, , press \ulena 

not any children herselt, she con- anti her mo. 
descended to adopt the illegitimate 
son of her husband, and invariably displayed 
towards the unhappy Candidianus the tenderness 
and anxiety of a real mother. After the death 
of Galerius, her ample possessions provoked the 
avarice, and her personal attractions excited the 
desires, of his successor Maximin. si lie had 
a wife still alive, but divorce was permitted by 
tlie Roman law, and the fierce passions of tlie 
.tyrant demanded an immediate gratification. 
The answer of Valeria was such as became the 
daughter and widow of emperors; but it was 
tempered by the prudence which her defenceless 
condition compelled her to observe. Slie repre- 
sented to the persons whom Maximin had em- 
ployed on this occasion, that even, if honour 
“ could permit a woman of her character and 
“ dignity to entertain a thought of second nup- 
“ rials, decency at least must forbid her to listen 
to his addresses at a rime when the ashes of 
her husband and his benefactor were still 
warm ; and while the sorrows of her mind 
were still expressed by her mourning gar- 
« ments. She ventured to declare, that she 
‘‘ could place very little confidence in the pro- 
“ fessions of a man, whose cruel inconstancy^ was 
“ capable of repudiating a faithful and aftec- 
‘‘ donate wife.” 82 On this repulse, the love of 
Maximin was converted into fury, and as wit- 
nesses and judges were always at his disposal, 
it was easy for him to cover his fury with an 
appearance of legal proceedings, and to assault 
the reputation as well as the happiness of Va- 
leria. Her estates were confiscated, her eunuchs 
and domestics devoted to the most inhuman tor- 
tures, and several innocent and respectable ma- 
trons, who were honoured with her friendship, 
suffered death, on a false accusation of adultery. 
The empress herself, together with her mother 
Prisca, vi-as condemned to exile ; and as they 
were ignominiously hurried from place to place 
before they were confined to a sequestered village 
in the deserts of Syria, they exposed their shame 
and distress to the provinces of the East, whicl\, 
during thirty years, had respected their august 
dignity. Diocletian made several ineffectual ef- 
forts to alleviate the misfortunes of his daughter ; 
and, as the last return that he expected for the 
Imperial purple, which he had conferred upon 
Maximin, he entreated that Valeria might be 
permitted to share his retirement of Salona, and 
to close the eyes of her afflicted father, 83 He 
entreated, but as he could no longer threaten, 
his prayers were received with coldness and dis- 
dain ; and the pride of Maximin was gratified, 
in treating Diocletian as a suppliant, and Iiis 
daughter as a criminal. The death of Maximin 
seemed to assure the empresses of a tavourable 

and disdain were considered as treason, and the obstinate fair one was 
condemned to be drowned. A cnstoin was gradnallv introduced, that 
no person should marry a wife without the permission of the emperw, 
« ut ipse in omnibus nuptiis prjegustator esset." Lactaatius de M. F 
C.38. 

'82 Lactantius de M. P, c. 39. * 

83 Diocletian at last .i^Jit cognatum .snum, tmendam militarem ac 
potattem vinun, to intercede in favour of his daughter. (Lactamiu# 
de M. r. c. 41.) We are not suificientlv acipiainted with the historj 
of these times, to point out the person who was employed. 
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alteration in their fortune* The public disorders 
relaxed the -vigilance of their guard, and they 
easily found means to escape from the place of 
their exile, and to repair, though with some pre- 
caution, . and in disguise, ' to the court of Licinius. 
His behaviour, in the first days of his reign, and 
the honourable reception which he gave to young 
Candidianus, inspired Valeria with a secret satis- 
faction, both on her own account, and on that of 
her adopted son. But these grateful prospects 
were soon succeeded by horror and astonish- 
ment ; and the bloody executions which stained 
the palace of Nicomedia, sufficiently convinced 
her, that the throne of IMaximin xvas filled by a 
tyrant more inhuman than himself. Valeria coii- 
snited her safety by a hasty flight, and, still ac- 
companied by her mother Prisca, tliey wandered 
above fifteen months st through the provinces, 
concealed in the disguise of plebeian habits. 
Tliey were at length discovered at Thessalonica ; 
and as the sentence of theif death was already 
jiroriounced, they were immediately beheaded, 
and their bodies tlirown into the sea. The peo- 
ple gazed on the melancholy spectacle ; but their 
grief and indignation were suppressed by the 
terrors of a military guard. Such was the un- 
worthy fate of the wife and daughter of Diocle- 
tian. We lament their misfortunes, we cannot 
discover their crimes, and whatever idea we may 
justly entertain of the cruelty of Licinius, it re- 
mains a matter of surprise, that he was not con- 
tented with some more secret and decent method 

of revenge. 85 

ouarrei be- Romaii world was now divi- 

twetn Constan- dcd between Constantine and Lici- 
aius. ^ nius, the lormer or whom was master 
A.D.^n. West, and the latter of the 

East. It might perhaps have been expected 
that the conquerors, fatigued with civil war, and 
connected by a private as well as public alli- 
ance, would have renounced, or at least would 
have suspended, any farther designs of ambition. 
And yet a year had scarcely elapsed after the 
death of Maximin, before the victorious empe- 
rors turned their arms against each other. The 
genius, the success, and the aspiring temper of 
Constantine, may seem to mark him out as the 
aggressor ; but the perfidious character of Lici- 
nius justifies the most unfavourable suspicions, 
and by the faint light which history reflects on 
this transaction, 86 we may discover a conspiracy 
fomented by his arts against tlie authority of his 
colleague. Constantine* had lately given his 
sister Anastasia in marriage to Bassianus, a man 
of a considerable family and fortune, and had 
elevated his new kinsman to the rank of Cmsar. 
According to the system of government insti- 
tuted by Diocletian, Italy, and perhaps Africa, 
were designed for his department in the empire. 
But the performance of the promised favour was 


either attended with so much delay, or accom- 
panied -with so many unequal conditions, that 
the fidelity of Bassianus was alienated ratJjer 
than secured by the honourable distinction which 
he had obtained. His nomination had been ra- 
tified by the consent of Licinius, and that artful 
prince, by the means of his emissaries, soon con- 
trived to enter into a secret and dangerous cor- 
respondence with the new Cassar, to irritate his 
discontents, and to urge him to the rash enter- 
prise of extorting by violence what lie might in 
vain solicit from the justice of Constantine. But 
the vigilant emperor discovered the conspiracy 
before it was ripe for execution ; and, after sol 
lemnly renouncing the alliance of Bassianus, 
despoiled him of the purple, and inflicted the 
deserved punishment on his treason and ingra- 
titude, The haughty refusal of Licinius, when 
he was required to deliver up the criminals, w ho 
had taken refuge in his dominions, confirmed 
the suspicions already entertained of his perfidy; 
and the indignities offered at iEmona, on the 
frontiers of Italy, to the statues of Constantine, 
became the signal of discord betwx^en the two 

princes. 87 

The first battle was fought near 
Cibalis, a city of Pannonia, situated them* 
on the river Save, about fifty miles above Sir- 
mi um. 88 From the inconsiderable Battle of 
forces which in this important con- a! msb. 
test two such powerful inonarchs 8th bet. 
brought into the field, it may be inferred, that 
the one was suddenly provoked, and that the 
other was unexpectedly surprised. The em- 
peror of the West had only twenty thousand, 
and the sovereign of the East no more than five 
and thirty thousand, men. The inferiority of 
number was, however, compensated by the ad- 
vantage of the ground. Constantine had taken 
post in a defile about half a mile in breadth, 
between a steep hill and a deep morass, and in 
that situation he steadily expected and repulsed 
the first attack of the enemy. He pursued his 
success, and advanced into the plain. But the 
veteran legions of Illyricum rallied under the 
standard of a leader who had been trained to 
arms in the school of Probus and Diocletian. 
The missile weapons on both sides were soon 
exhausted ; the two armies, with equal valour, 
rushed to a closer engagement of swords and 
spears, and the doubtful contest had already 
lasted from the dawn of the day to a late hour 
of the evening, when the right wing, which 
Constantine led in person, made a vigorous and 
decisive charge. The judicious retreat of Lici- 
nius saved the remainder of his troops from a 
total defeat; but when he computed his loss, 
which amounted to more than twenty thousand 
men, he thought it unsafe to pass the night in 
the presence of an active and victorious enemy. 


84 Vjileriii qwoque per varia<? provincias qxiindecim mensilnis p!e- 
I-jeio cuitu perva^jata. Uictassruis de jM- P. c. 51. There is some 
doubt whether we Hhoiskl coiupiue the iti’feen months from the mo- 
ment of her exile, or from that of her ehuape. 'I'he expresAon of 
pc¥i'i4^uia seems to d&mto the' latter; iuit in that case we must suw- 
Xiose, that die treathe of haciantius wits written after the first civil 
war between Licinius and flonstantine, Soo Caper, p. 

>y> Ita illis pudicitia et coiiditio cxitio fuit. Lactantius de M. P. 
c. ol . He relates the misfortunes of liie innocent wife and tlaughter 
with a very natural mixture of pity and exultation. 

Hh 1 lie curious reatler, who consults the Vale-jian Fragment, p. 71S. 
will i»erhaps accuse me of giving a bold and liceatiou* paraphrase; 


but if he considers it with attention, he will acknowledge that my 
interpretation is inroitable and consistent. 

87 The Biluation of Mmaaa, or, as it is now called, Lavharit, in 
Camiola (B^Anvilte G^c^aphie Ancitame, tom. i. p. Ih7,), may 
RWggegt a cor^jectiDPe. As it lay to the nonh-east of the Julian Alps, 
that impeertaat territory tecsime a natural object of dispute itetwetii 
the eovereigns of Italy and of liiyricum. 

88 or Cibalse <wh03e name is still preserved in tlie obscure 
rums of Swtiei) was situated about fifty niiJes from Sirmimn, the 

Illyricum, and about one hundred from Taurunum, or 
[ and confiax of the Danube and the Save. The Homan 
: ssr/r-'-— T— r ana.vCttias on.', those .tivers' are ilhistTatC''d hy ■.Ms' 'crAn'**:'' .. 
Vule^ nt a 53i^moir Inserted iBi’Acack^iinedrs^Iiiscnpaonfij xk viL. 
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Abandoning his camp and magazines, he marched 
away with secrecy and diligence at the head of 
the greatest part of his cavalry, and was soon 
removed beyond the danger of a pursuit. Ills 
diligence preserved his wife, his son, and his 
treasures, w^hich he had deposited at Simiium. 
Licinius passed through that city, and breaking 
down the bridge on the Save, hastened to collect 
a new army in Dacia and Thrace. In his flight 
he bestowed the precarious title of Ciesar on 
Valeris, his general of the Illyrian frontier, 

Battle of Mardia in Thrace 

Mardia. uvas the theatre of a second battle no 
less obstinate and bloody than the former. The 
troops on both sides displayed the same valour 
and discipline ; and the victory was once more 
decided by the superior abilities of Constantine, 
who directed a body of five thousand men to gain 
an advantageous height, from wlience, during the 
heat of the action, they attacked the rear of the 
enemy and made a veiy considerable slaughter. 
The troops of Licinius, however, presenting a 
double front, still maintained their ground till the 
approach of night put an end to the combat, and 
secured their retreat tow'ards the mountains of 
Macedonia. - 0 The loss of two battles, and of 
his bravest veterans, reduced the fierce spirit of 
Licinius to sue for peace. His ambassador 
Mistrianus was admitted to the audience of 
Constantine; he e.’^patiated on the common topics 
of moderation and humanity, which are so fa- 
miliar to the eloquence of the vanquished ; re- 
presented, in the most insinuating language, that 
the event of the war was still doubtful, whilst 
its inevitable calamities were alike pernicious to 
both the contending parties ; and declared tliat 
he was authorised to propose a lasting and 
honourable peace in the name of the two 
emperors his masters. Constantine received 
the mention of Valens with indignation and 
contempt. “ It was not for such a purpose,” he 
sternly replied, “ that we have advanced from the 
** shores of the Western Ocean in an uninterrupted 
course of combats and victories, that, after re- 
“jecting an ungrateful kinsman, we should 
<< accept for our colleague a contemptible slave. 
The abdication of Valens is the first article of 
the treaty.” It was necessary to accept this 
diuniiliating condition, and the unhappy Valens, 
after a reign of a few days, was deprived of the 
purple and of his life. As soon as this obstacle 
w'as removed, the tranquillity of the Roman w'orld 
was easily restored. The successive defeats of 
Licinius had ruined his forces, but they had 
displayed his courage and abilities. His situation 
w'-as almost desperate, but the efforts of despair 
are sometimes formidable ; and the good sense 
of Constantine preferred a great and certain ad- 

Treaty of Vantage to a tliird trial of the chance 
of arms. He consented to leave his 
ember. again Styled Licinius, 

S9 Zosimus (1. it p. SO, 91.) cives a vary particular account of this 
battle; b\it the descriptions of Zosimus are rhetorical rather than 
"■ aaihtary.'' ■ ■ 

90 Zoaraus, 1. xi. p. 92, 93. Anonym, Valesian. p. 713. The 
Ejdtom^ furnish some circumstances ; but they frajuently confoujid 
toe two wars between Licinius and Constantine. 

91 Petrus Patiicius in Excerjn. J^at- p. 27. If it should be thought 

signities more properlya son-in-law, we might conjecture, 
that Constantine asswiting tlie name as well as the duties of a fatlter, 
bad adopted his younger brothers and sisters, the children of Theo- 
dora. But in the ijest authors someikoes si^ulies a husband. 


his friend and brother, in the possession of Thrace, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; but the pro- 
vinces of Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, Macedonia, 
and Greece, were yielded to the western empire, 
and the dominions of Constantine now extended 
from the confines of Caledonia to the extremity 
of Peloponnesus, It was stipulated by the same 
treaty, that three royal youths, the sons of the 
emperors, should be called to the hopes of the 
succession. Crispus and the young Constantine 
were soon afterwai’ds declared Cmsars in the West, 
while the younger Licinius was invested with the 
same dignity in the East. In this double pro- 
portion of honours, the conqueror asserted the 
superiority of his arms and powder. ^ - 

The reconciliation of Constantine General peace, 
and Licinius, though it was imbit- cmiimmine. 
tered by resentment and jealousy, A.b.3So--.''»23, 
by the remembrance of recent injuries, and by 
the apprehension of future dangers, maintained, 
however, above eight years, the tranquillity of 
the Roman world. As a very regular series of 
the Imperial laws commences about this period, 
it would not be difficult to transcribe the civil 
regulations which employed the leisure of Con- 
stantine. But the most important of his insti- 
tutions are intimately connected with the new 
system of policy and religion, which was not 
perfectly established till the last and peaceful 
years of his reign. There are many of his laws, 
which, as far as they concern the rights and 
property of individuals, and the practice of the 
bar, are more properly referred to the private 
than to the public jurisprudence of the empire; 
and he published many edicts of so local and 
temporary a nature, that they would ill deserve 
the notice of a general history. Two laws, 
however, may be selected from the crowed ; the 
one for its importance, the other for its singu- 
larity ; the former for its remarkable benevo- 
lence, the latter for its excessive severity. 1 , The 
horrid practice, so familiar to the ancients, of 
exposing or murdering their new-born infants, 
was become every day more frequent in the 
provinces, and especially in Italy. It was the 
effect of distress ; and the distress was principally 
occasioned by the intolerable burden of taxes, 
and by the vexatious as well as cruel prosecu- 
tions of the officers of the revenue against their 
insolvent debtors. The less opulent or less in- 
dustrious part of mankind, instead of rejoicing 
in an increase of family, deemed it an act of 
paternal tenderness to telease their children from 
the impending miseries of a life which they 
themselves were unable to support. The hu- 
manity of Constantine, moved, perhaps, by some 
recent and extraordinary instances of despair, 
engaged him to address an edict to all the cities 
of Italy, and afterwards of Africa, directing 
immediate and sufficient relief to be given to 
those parents who should produce before the 


somerimes a father-in-law, and sometimes a kinsman in general. See 
bpanheim Observat. ad Julian. Orat. i. p. 72. 

92 Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 93. Anonym, valesian. p. 713. Eutropius, 
x.-v. Auiulius Victor, Euseb. in Chron. Sozoinen, 1. i. c. 2. Four 
of these wtiters affirm tliat the promotion of the Ciesars was an 
article of the treaty. It is however certain, that the younger Con- 
stantine and Lichiius were not yet bom ; and it is highly probable 
that the promotion was made the 1st of March, A. U. 317. The 
treaw had probably stipulated that two Cnjsars might be created 
by the western, and one only by the eastern emperor; but each of 
tlie:a reserved to himself the choice of the persons. 
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magistrates the children whom tlieir own poverty 
would not allow them, to educate. But the 
promise was too Hberalj and the provision too 
v.ague, to effect any general or permanent be- 
neiit. ^^3 The law, though it may merit some 
praise, served rather to display than to alleviate 
the public distress. It still remains an authen- 
tic rnormineiit to contradict and confound tliose 
venal orators, who were too well satisfied with 
their own situation to discover either vice or 
inii-xTy under the government of a generous 
sovereign. -‘-i t2. The laws of Constantine against 
rapes were dictated with very little indulgence 
fur the most amiable weaknesses of human na- 
ture ; since the description of that crime was 
applied not only to the brutal violence which 
cuinpeiled, but even to the gentle seduction 
which might persuade, an unmarried woman, 
under the age of twenty-five, to leave the house 
of her parents. ** The successful ravisher was 
“ punislied witli death ; and as if simple death 
*'• was inadequate to the enormity of his guilt, 
he was either burnt alive, or torn in jneces by 
“ wild beasts in the amphitheatre. The virgin’s 
declaration, that she had been carried away 
with her own consent, instead of saving her 
“ lover, exposed her to share his fate, llie 
“ duty of a public prosecution was intruated to 
“ the parents of the guilty or unfortuiuite maid; 
“ and if the sentiments of nature prevailed on 
“ them to dissemble the injury, and to repair 
** by a subsequent marriage the honour of their 
family, they were themselves punished by 
** exile and confiscation. The slaves, whether 
“ male or female, who were convicted of having 
been accessary to tlie rape or seduction, were 
burnt alive, or put to death by the ingenious , 
** torture of pouring dowm their throats a quan- 
tity of melted lead. As the crime was of a 
“ public kind, the accusation was jiermitted 
even to strangers. The commencement of the 
action was not limited to any term of years, 
and the consequences of the sentence were 
extended to the innocent offspring of such 
an irregular union. ”‘’3 But whenever the 
offence inspires less horror than the punishment, 
tlie rigour of pepal law is obliged to give way 
to the common feelings of mankind. The most 
odious parts of this edict were softened or re- 
pealed in the subsequent reigns ; ^ and even 
(k)nstanline himself very frequently alleviated, 
by partial acts of mercy stern temper of bis 
general institutions. Such, indeed, was the 
singular humour of that emperor, wlio showed 
himself as indulgent, and even remiss, in the 
execution of his laws, as he was severe, and even 
cruel, in the enacting of them. It is scarcely 
possible to observe a more decisive symptom of 

93 Codex Theodosian. 1. xi. tit. 27. tom. iv. p. 188. •with Godefroy’s 
observations. See liktnvi.se, 1. v. tit.T~S. 

1)4 Omnia forisplacita, doriii ]irtn-pera, annonse nberfate fmetnum 
cojdi'i,. &c. I'anir^yr. V’. t. x. .".S. I’nis oration of Nazarius was pro- 
nounced. on the day of the {^ninquennalia of tlie Ctesars, the 1st of 
March, .4, D. .321. 

95 See the edict of Constantine, addressed to the Konian people in 
the Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. 2t, torn. iii. p. 189. 

9(J His sOTi very fairly assipis the irae reason of the rerteal, " Ne 
sub siiecie atrocioris Judicii aljqua in ulcbscendo ciimine dilatio 
nasceretny." Cod. Theod. tom. iii. p. 193. 

97 Eusebius (in Vita Constant, l.iii. c. 1.) chooses to affirm, that 
in the reign of hishwo, the swtrrd of justice Iratig idle in the hands 
rf the magistrates. Eu.sebius himself (1. iv. c. 29. 54.) and the Theo- 
dosian Code will inform us, that this excessive leni^ was not owing 
to the want either of atrocious crimiimls or of penal laws. 

98 Nazpius in Panegyr. Vet. x. The viaory of Crtous over the 
Ateraanni is expressed on some medals. 


weakness, either in the cliaracter of the prince, 
or in the constitution of the government. 

The civil administration w?as The Gothic war. 
sometimes interrupted by the mi- 
iitary defence of the empire, Crispus, a youth 
of the most auiiable character, who had received 
with the title of Cmsar the command of the 
Rliine, distinguished his conduct, as well as 
valour, in several victories over the Franks and 
Alemanni ; and taught the barbarians of that 
frontier to dread the eldest son of Constantine, 
and the grandson of Coiistantius, '-8 The em- 
peror himself had assumed the more difficult 
and important iirovince of the Danube. The 
Goths, who in the time of Claudius and Au- 
relian had felt the w’eight of the Roman arms, 
respected tlie powder of the empire, even in the 
midst of its intestine divisions. But the strength 
of that, w^arlike nation was now restored by a 
peace of near fifty years ; a new generation had 
arisen, who no longer remembered the misfor- 
tunes of ancient days : tlie Sarmatians of the 
lake Mceotis followed the Gothic standard either 
as subjects or as allies, and their united force 
was poured upon the countries of Illyricum, 
Campona, Margus, and Bononia, appear to have 
been the scenes of several memorable sieges and 
battles ; and though Constantine encountered 
a very obstinate resistance, he prevailed at length 
in the contest, and tlie Goths were compelled 
to purchase an ignominious retreat, by restoring 
the booty and prisoners which they had taken. 
Nor was this advantage sufficient to satisfy the 
indignation of the emperor. He resolved to 
chastise as well as to repulse the insolent bar- 
barians who had dared to invade the territories 
of Rome. At the head of his legions he passed 
the Danube, after repairing the bridge wdiich 
had been constructed by Trajan, penetrated into 
the strongest recesses of Dacia, and when he 
had inflicted a severe revenge, condescended to 
give peace to the suppliant Goths, on condition 
that, as often as they were required, they should 
supply his armies v^ith a body of forty thousand 
soldiers, loi Exploits like these were no doubt 
honourable to Constantine, and beneflciul to the 
state; but it may surely be questioned, whether 
they can justify the exaggerated assertion of 
Eusebius, that all Scythia, as far as the ex- 
tremity of the North, divided as it was into so 
many names and nations of the most various and 
savage manners, had been added by his vic- 
torious anus to the Roman empire. 

In tills exalted state of glory it 
was impossible that Constantine constanon^ 
should any longer endure a partner and 
in the empire. Confiding in the ‘ " 
superiority of his genius and military power, he 

99 See SSesimua, 1. ii. p. 93, 94. j thoTas^h the narrative of tliat histo- 
fian is neither clear nor consistent. I he I'anegi ric of i fptatianns 
(c. 23.) mentions the alliance of the Sannatiuns with the Cariti and 
Getee, and points out the several fields of battle. It is, supposed, 
that the Sarmatian games, celebrated in the month of Noveniber, de- 
rived their origin irotn the succc*ss of this war. 

IQO In the Cve&ars of Julian (p. 529. Commentaire de S^ianheim, 
p. S52.), Constantine boasts, that he had recovered the province 
(Badia) which 'rwijan had subdued. But it is insinuated hy Silenns, 
that the conquests of Constantine were like the gardens of Adonis, 
which fade and wither almost the moment they appear. 

101 Jomandes de Kebus Getins, c. 21. I know not whether we 
may eatixel; depend on hLs authority. Such an alliance has a very 
reeeat air, and scarcely is suited to the maxims of the beginning of 
the fourth caatury. 

102 Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. i. c. 8. This passage, however, 
is tnkffli from a general declamation on the greatness of Constantine, 
andnotfrorn any particular account of the Gothic wan 
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dfctemnnied, without any previous injury, to 
exert them for the destruction of Licinius, whose 
advanced age and unpopular vices seemed to 
offer a very easy conquest. But the old 
emperor, awakened by the approaching danger, 
deceived tlie expectations of his fiiends, as well 
as of his enemies. Calling forth that spirit and 
those abilities by which he had deserved the 
friendship of Galerius and the Imperial purple, 
ho prepared himself for the contest, collected 
the forces of the East, and soon filled the plains 
of Hadrianople with his troops, and the Sti-aits 
of the Hellespont with his fleet. The army 
consisted of one hundred and fifty thousand 
foot, and fifteen thousand horse; and as the 
cavalry was drawn, for the most part, from 
Phrygia and Cappadocia, we may conceive a 
more favourable opinion of the beauty of the 
horses, than of the courage and dexterity of 
their riders. The fleet was composed of three 
hundred and fifty galleys of three ranks of oars. 
All hundred and thirty of these were furnished 
by Egypt, and the adjacent coast of Africa. 
An hundred and ten sailed from the ports of 
Iflimnicia and the isle of Cyprus ; and the ma- 
ritime countries of Bithynia, Ionia, and Caria, 
were likewise obliged to provide an hundred 
and ten galleys. The troops of Constantine 
were ordered to rendezvous at Thessalonica ; 
they amounted to above an hundred and twenty 
thousand horse and foot. Their emperor 
was satisfied with their martial appearance, and 
his army contained more soldiers, though fewer 
men, than that of his eastern competitor. The 
legions of Constantine w'ere levied in the war- 
like provinces of Europe ; action had confirmed 
their discipline, victory had elevated their hopes, 
and there were among them a great number of 
veterans, who, after seventeen glorious cam- 
paigns under the same leader, prepared them- 
selves to deserve an honourable dismission by a 
last effort of their valour, But the naval 
preparations of Constantine were in every res- 
pect much inferior to those of Licinius. The 
maritime cities of Greece sent tlieir respective 
quotas of men and ships to the celebrated har- 
bour of Pirasus, and their united forces con- 
sisted of no more than two hundred small ves- 
sels ; a very feeble armament, if it is compared 
with those formidable fleets which w'ere equipped 
and maintained by the republic of Athens during 
the Peloponnesian war. Since Italy was no 
longer the seat of government, the naval es- 
tablishments of jlliseiiiim and Ravenna had 
been gradually neglected; and as the shipping 
and mariners of tiie empire were supported by 
commerce rather than by war, it was natural 
that they should the most abound in the indus- 
trious provinces of Egypt and Asia. It is only 
surprising that the eastern emperor, who pos- 


10.7 Constantinm tamesn, vir ingens, et omnia efiScere niten.<> quae 
anirno iiwuparasset, siinul princixiatum totius orbis affectaas, Licinio 
bellum intalit. EutTOX)ius, x. 5. Zoniiims, 1. ii. p. SO. The jfeasons 
which tlt«(|5have assigned for the first civil war may, with more pro- 
priety, be ajupUed to the second. 
lOl Zosimus, I. ii. p. 94, 95. 

105 Ctonstantine was very attentive to the privileges and comforts of 
his fellow-veterans (conveterani), as he now began to style them. See 
the 1 heodosian Code, 1. v'd. at. 4o. tom. ii, p. <tl9. 429. 

lOG Whilst the Athenians maintained the empire ctf the sea, their 
fleet comisted of three, and afterwards of four, hundred galleys dr three 
ranks of oars, aU completely equipped and ready for immediate ser« 


sessed so great a superiority at sea, should have 
neglected the opportunity of carrying an offen- 
sive war into the centre of his rival’s dominions. 

Instead of embracing such an BattieofUa- 
active resolution, which might have 
changed the whole face of the war, s* 

the prudent Licinius expected the approach of 
his rival in a camp near Hadrianople, which he 
had fortified with an anxious care that betrayed 
his apprehension of the event. Constantine 
directed his march from Thessalonica towards 
that part of Thrace, till he found himself stopped 
by the broad and rapid stream of the Hebrus, 
and discovered the numerous army of Licinius, 
which filled the steep ascent of the hill, from 
the river to the city of Hadriaiiople. Many 
days were spent in doubtful and distant skir- 
mishes ; but at length the obstacles of the pas- 
sage and of the attack were removed by the 
intrepid conduct of Constantine. In this place 
we might relate a wonderful exploit of Con- 
stantine, which, though it can scarcely be pa- 
ralleled either in poetry or romance, is celebrated, 
not by a venal orator devoted to his fortune, but 
by an historian, the partial enemy of his fame. 
We are assured that the valiant emperor threw 
himself into the river Hebrus, accompanied only 
by tivehe horsemen, and that by the effort or 
terror of his invincible arm, he broke, slaughter- 
ed, and put to flight a host of an hundred and 
fifty thousand men. The credulity of Zosimus 
prevailed so strongly over his passion, that 
among the events of the memorable battle of 
Hadrianople, he seems to have selected and 
embellished, not the most important, but the 
most marvellous. The valour and danger of 
> Constantine are attested by a slight wound 
which he received in the thigh, but it may be 
discovered even from an imperfect narration, 
and perhaps a corrupted text, that the victory 
was obtained no less by the conduct of the 
general than by the courage of the hero ; that 
a body of five thousand archers marched round 
to occupy a thick wood in the rear of the enemy, 
whose attention w^as diverted by the construction 
of a bridge, and that Licinius, perplexed by so 
many artful evolutions, was reluctantly drawn 
from his advantageous post to combat on equal 
ground in the plain. The contest was no lon- 
ger equal. His confused multitude of new 
levies was easily vanquished by the expe- 
rienced veterans of 'the West. Thirty-four 
thousand men are reported to have been slain. 
The foitified camp of Licinius was taken by 
assault the evening of the battle ; the greater 
part of the fugitives, who had retired to the 
mountains, surrendered themselves the next day 
to the discretion of the conqueror ; and his rival, 
who could no longer keep the fiedd, confined 
liimself within the walls of Byzantium. 

vice. The arsenal in the port of Pirsens had cost the republic a thou- 
sand talents, about two hundred and sixteen thousand pounds. Sec 
Thucydides de Bel. Pelopon. 1. ii. c. 13. and Meursius de Fortuna At- 
tic.a, c. 19. 

107 Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 95. %, This great battle is described in the 
Valesian fragment {p, 714.), in a clear thoxigh concise manner. 

Licinius vero eircum Hadrianopolin maximo exercitu latera ardui 
y mentis imjdeverat ; illuc toto agniine Goiistantinus inflexit. Oum 
" belhnn terra marique traheretur, quamvis per arduum suis nitenti- 

bits, attamen di-sciplina itiilitari et felicitate> Coa.staatinu.s Licinii 
** confusum et sineordine agentem vicit exercUumj leviter femore 
** sautiatus."’ 
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S 5 <=‘,£:c*ofBj-. The siege of Byzantium, ■which 
immediately undertaken byCon- 
of ci'ispua. ' stanti nc, was attended with great 
labour and imceitainty. In the late civil wars, 
the fortifications of that place, so justly consi- 
dered as the key of Europe and Asia, had been 
repaired and strengthened ; and as long as Li- 
cinius remained master of the sea, the garrison 
was mucli less exposed to the danger of famine 
than the army of the besiegers. Tlie naval 
commanders of Constantine were summoned to 
his camp, and received his positive orders to 
force the passage of the Helles 2 ')ont, as the fleet 
of Licinius, instead of seeking and destroying 
their feeble enemy, continued inactive in those 
narrow straits where its superiority of numbers 
was of little use or advantage. Crispus, the 
emperor’s eldest son, was intrusted with the 
execution of this daring enterprise, which he 
performed with so irmcb courage and success, 
that he deserved the esteem, and most ^^robably 
excited the jealousy, of his father. The engage- 
ment lasted two days, and in tiie evening of die 
first, the contending fleets, after a considerable 
and mutual loss, retired into their respective 
harbours of Europe and Asia. The second 
day about noon a strong south wind sprang 
uji, which carried the vessels of Crispus against 
tlie enemy, and as the casual advantage was 
imi>roved by Ijis skilful intreiiidity, he soon ob- 
tained a complete victory. An hundred and 
thirty vessels were destroyed, five tlioiisand men 
were slain, and Amandus, the admiral of the 
Asiatic fleet, escaped with the utmost difficulty 
to the shores of Chalceclon. As soon as the 
Hellespont was open, a plentiful convoy of 
provisions flowed into the camp of Constantine, 
who had already advanced the operations of the 
siege. He constructed artificial mounds of earth 
of an equal lieight ■with tlie ramparts of Byzan- 
tiun£ The lolly towers which were erected on 
that foundation galled the besieged with large 
stones and darts from the military engines, and 
the battering rams had shaken the walls in 
several places. If Licinius persisted much 
longer in the defence, he exposed himself to be 
involved in the ruin, of the place. Before he 
was surrouifded he prudently removed his per- 
son and treasures to Chalcedon in Asia } and 
as he was always desirous of associating com- 
panions to the ho 2 )es and clangers of liis fortune, 
he now bestowed the title of Ccesar on Martin- 
ianus, who exercised one of the most important 
offices of the empire. 

Battle of riu-y. Sucli werc still the resources, and 
sopoiib. abilities, of Licinius, that, 

after so many successive defeats, he collected in 
Bithynia a new army of fifty or sixty thousand 
men, while the activity of Constantine was em- 
ployed in the siege of Byzaiitiura. The vigilant 
emperor did not liowever neglect the last stnig- 

lOS Zofiimus, 1. ii. p. f)7t 9S. The ciuTcnt always sets out of the 
flellesi-wint ; and when it is as^i^led a uoitb wind', no vessel ran at- 
tempt the passage- A south wind reudiTM the force of the current 
almtwt impercep'tilile. See ''I'ournef.jrt's \''oyage au hevanf. Let. xi. 

IdlJ -Vuveluis Victor. Zosiirms, 1. iu p. bS. .iccording to the latter, 
SlarHuiaiiu-s was Magister Ofticiorum (heuses the Latin appellation in 
fireeit). Some medals seem to iniimatej that during his short reign 
he rtwived the title of Augustus. 

ilU Kusebhts (in Vita Constardin. 1. ii. c- Id, 17.) ascribes thisdeci- 
sive victory to the pious prayers of the emperor. The Valesian frag- 
Jru'Ut (p. 7 H.) mentions a body of Cothir auxiliaries, under their chi« 
Aiiyaaca, wlio adhered to tlie party of Licinius. 


gtes of his antagonist. A considerable part of 
his victorious army was transported over the 
Bosphorus in sraali vessels, and die decisive en- 
gagement was fought soon after their landingon 
the heights of Chrvsopolis, or, as it is now called, 
of Scutari. The troops of Licinius, though thc-iy 
were lately raised, ill araied, and worse disci- 
i plined, made head against their conquerors with 
fruitless but desperate valour, till a total defeat, 
and tlie slaughter of five and twenty thousand 
men, irretrievably determined the fate of their 
leader. 1 10 He retired to Nicome- , 

dia, rather with the view or gaming death of Lid- 
some time for negotiation, than with 
the hope of any effectual defence. Constantia, 
his wife and the sister of Constantine, interceded 
with her brother in favour of her husband, and 
obtained from his policy rather than from hi.« 
compassion, a solemn promise, confirmed by an 
oath, that after the sacrifice of IMartinianus, and 
the resignation of the purple, Licinius himself 
should be j>ermitted to pass the remainder of his 
life in peace and affluence. The behaviour of 
Constantia, and her relation to the contending 
parties, naturally recals the remembrance of that 
virtuous matron who was the sister of Augustus, 
and the ■wife of Antony. But the temper of 
mankind W'as altered, and it was no longer es- 
teemed infamous for a Roman to survive Iiis ho- 
nour and independence. Licinius solicited and 
accepted the pardon of his offences, laid himself 
and his purple at the feet of his lord and master, 
was raised from the ground with insulting pity, 
was admitted the same day to the Imperial ban- 
quet, and soon afterwards was sent away to 
Thessalonica, which Lad been chosen for the 
place of his confinement. His confinement 
was soon terminated by death, and it is doubtful 
whether a tumult of the soldiers, or a decree of 
tlie senate, was suggested as the motive for his ex- 
ecution. According to the rules of tyranny, he 
was accused of forming a conspiracy, and of 
holding a treasonable correspondence -with the 
barbarians ; but as he was never convicted, either 
by his own conduct or by any legal evidence, w'e 
may perhaps be allowed, from his weakness, to 
presume his innocence, The memory of 
Licinius was branded with infamy, his statues 
were thrown down, and, by a hasty edict, of such 
mischievous tendency that it was almost imme- 
diately corrected, all his laws, and all the ju- 
dicial proceedings of his reign, were at once 
abolished. 1^3 -By this victory of 
Constantine, the Roman world was theem^ure, 
again united under the authority of 
one emperor, thirty-seven years after Diocletian 
had divided his power and provinces with his 
associate Maximian. 

The successive steps of the elevation of Con- 
stantine, from his first assuming the purple at 
York, to the resignation of Licinius at Nico- 

111 XosiiTiVS, 1. ii, p. 102. Victor Junior in Epitome. Anonym. 
Valesian- jp. 714- 

112 Cemtra religionem sacramenti Thessalonici® wivatus occisus 
est. Eutrupixis. *>. and bis evidence is confirnucl bv Jerome {in 
Cbrctnic.J as well as by Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 102. The Valesiin writer is 
the only one who mentions the soldiers, and it is Zonaras alone wbe 
calls in the assistance of the senate. Eusebius prudently .slides over 
this delicate transaction. But yozomer!, a centurj- afterwardsj ven- 
tures to assert the treasonable practices of Licinius. 

113 See the Theodosian Code, 1. xv. tit. 15. tom. v. p. 40t, 405. 
These edicts of Constantine betray a decree of passion and prccipi. 
tancy very unbecoming of the cliaracter ol'a lawgiver. 
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media, bave been related with some minuteness 
and precision, not only as the events are in 
tJiemselves both interesting and important, but 
still more, as tliey contributed to the decline of 
the em]>ire by the expense of blood and treasure, 
and by the perpetual increase, as well of the 
taxes, as of tiie military establishment. The 
foundation of Constantinople, and the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion, were the im- 
mediate and memorable consequences of this 
revolution. 


CHAP. XV. 

The Pr/>«ms of llie Christian Religion^, and the 
SenibnentSi Manners, Xiimbers, and Condition, 
of the prbailive Christians. 

Jijipoytance of A CANDID blit rational enquiry into 
iiitfesviuiry. progress and establishment of 

Christianity, may be considered as a very essen- 
tial part of the history of tlie Roman empire. 
While that great body was invaded by open vio- 
lence, or undermined by slow decay, a pure and 
humble religion gently insinuated itself into the 
minds of men, grew up in silence and obscurity, 
derived new vigour from opposition, and finally 
erected the triumpliant banner of the cross on 
the ruins of the Capitol. Nor was the influ- 
ence of Christianity confined to the period or to 
the limits of the Roman empire. After a revo- 
lution of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that 
religion is still professed by the nations of Eu- 
rope, the most distinguished portion of human- 
kind in arts and learning as well as in arms. 
By the industry and xeal of the Europeans, it 
has been widely difiused to the most distant 
shores of Asia and Africa ; and by the means of 
their colonies has been firmly established from 
Canada to Chili, in a world unknown to the 
ancients. 

, . . But this enquiry, how'ever useful 

• or entertaining, is attended with two 

peculiar difficulties. The scanty and suspicious 
materials of ecclesiastical history seldom enable 
us to dispel the dark cloud that hangs over the 
first age of the church. The great law of im- 
partiality too often obliges us to reveal the 
imperfections of the uninspired teachers and 
believers of the Gospel ; and, to a careless ob- 
server, their faults may seem to cast a shade on 
the faith which they professed. But the scandal 
of the pious Christian, and the fallacious triumph 
of the Infidel, should cease as soon as they re- 
collect, not only ivhom, but likewise to whom, 
the Divine Revelation was given. The theolo- 
gian may indulge the pleasing task of describing 
Religion as she descended from Heaven, arrayed 
in her native purity. A more melancholy duty 
is imposed on the historian. He must discover 
the inevitable mixture of error and corruption, 

1 I)«ia Asayrios penes, Medosmie, et Persas Oriens fiiil, despec- 
tiisisitiia ^Mirs servientiuin. Tacit, rlist. v. 8. Herodotus, wbo -visited 
Asia, wmtittt obeyed the last of those empires, slif^btly mentions the 
Syrians of PatesUne, -who, according to their own confession, had 
rwaved from Egypt the rite of circumcision. Sec 1. ii. c. 104. 

t Diodirras Sicuius, 1. ri- Dion Cassius, 1. nccvli. p- 121. Tacit. 
Hist. V. X— 9. Justin, axxvi. 2, 5. 

3 Tradidit arcano quEPmnque volumine Moses, 

Non moiiRtrare vias eadem nisi sacra colsmti, , 

Qtttfcsitos ad tomes soios deduccre verpas. 


which she contracted in a long residence upon 
earth, among a weak and degenerate race of 
beings. 

Our curiosity is naturally prompted 
to enquire by what means the Chris- the^Tovxthof 
tian faith obtained so remarkable a 
victory over the establislied religions of the earth. 
To this enquiry, an obvious but satisfactory an- 
swer may be returned , that it w'as owing to the 
convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and 
to the ruling providence of its great Author, 
But as truth and reason seldom find so favour- 
able a reception in the world, and as the wisdom 
of Providence frequently condescends to use tlie 
passions of the hum an heart, and the general 
circumstances of mankind, as instruments to ex- 
ecute its purpose ; we may still be permitted, 
though with becoming submission, to ask, not 
indeed what were tiie first, but what vi'ere the 
secondary causes of the rapid growth of the 
Christian church. It will, perhap.s, appear, that 
it was most efiectually favoured and assisted l)y 
the five following causes ; I. The inflexible, and, 
if we may use the expression, the intolerant zeal 
of the Christians, derived, it is true, from the 
Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow 
and unsocial spirit, w'hich, instead of inviting, 
had deterred the Gentiles from embracing the 
law of Mose.s. II. The doctrine of a future 
life, improved by every additional circumstance 
which could give weight and efficacy to tiiat im- 
portant truth. III. The miraculous powers 
ascribed to the primitive church. IV. The pm*e 
and austei-e morals of the Christians. V. 1 he 
union and discipline of the Christian republic, 
which gradually formed an independent and 
increasing state in the heart of the Roman 
empire. 

1. We have already described the thk First 
religious harmony of the ancient zyai®orthe 
world, and the facility with which Jews.^ 
the most different and even hostile nations em- 
braced, or at least respected, each other’s super- 
stitions. A single people refused to join in the 
common intercourse of mankind. The Jews, 
who, under the Assyrian and Persian monarchies, 
had languished for many ages the most de.spised 
portion of their slaves, ^ emerged from obscurity 
under the successors of Alexander ; and as they 
multiplied to a surprising degree in the East, 
and afterw'ards in the West, they soon excited 
the curiosity and wonder of other nations. 2 q''he 
sullen obstinacy with which they maintained 
their peculiar rites and unsocial manners, seem- 
ed to mark them out a distinct species of men, 
who boldly professed, or wdio faintly disguised, 
their implacable hatred to the rest of iiuman- 
kind.s Neither the violence of Antioch us, nor 
the arts of Herod, nor the example of the cir- 
cumjacent nations, could ever persuade the Jt?ws 
to associate with the institutions of Moses the 
elegant mythology of the Greeks. According 

The letter of this Irw is not to be foxiiKl in the ^iresent volume of 
Moses. But the wise, the humane Aiuimouides openly xea{-he.s, tliat 
if an idolater fall into the water, a Jew ought not to save him from 
instant death. See Basnage, Histoirede-s Juif-, 1. vi. c. 2S. 

4 A Jewish sect, which indulged themselves iix a sort of occasional 
conformity, derived from Herod, by -who.se example and authority 
they had been seduced, the name of Herodians. Isut their numViers 
were so inconsiderable, and their duiation so short, that Josephtt.s has 
not thought them worthy of Ms notice. See Prideaux’s Connection, 
vol. ii. |j. 2S5. 
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to the maxims of universal toleration, the Ro- 
mans protected a superstition which they de- 
spised. ^ The polite Augustus condescended to 
give orders, that sacrifices should be oiFered for 
his ])rosperity in the temple of Jerusalem ; ^ 
whilst the meanest of the posterity of Abraham, 
wiio should have paid the same homage to the 
Jupiter of the Capitol, would have been an object 
of abhorrence to himself and to his brethren. 
But the moderation of the conquerors was in- 
sufficient to appease the jealous prejudices of 
their suljjects, who were alarmed and scandalised 
at the ensigns of paganism, wffiich necessarily 
introduced themselves into a Roman province.? 
The mad attempt of Caligula to place his own 
statue in tlie temple of Jerusalem, was defeated 
by the unanimous resolution of a people who 
di-eaded death much less than such an idolatrous 
profanation.s Their attacliment to the law of 
Moses w'as equal to tiieir detestation of foreign 
religions. The current of zeal and devotion, as 
it was contracted into a narrow channel, ran with 
the strength, and sometimes with the fury, of a 
torrent. 

Its gradual Tilis inflexible perseverance, which 

increase. appeared so odious or so ridiculous 
to the ancient world, assumes a more awful cha- 
racter, since Providence has deigned to reveal to 
us the mysterious history of the chosen people. 
But the devout and even scrupulous attachmeiit 
to the Mosaic religion, so conspicuous among 
the Jews who lived under the second temple, 
becomes still more surprising, if it is*compared 
with the stubborn incredulity of their forefathers. 
When the law was given in thunder from Mount 
Sinai; when the tides of the ocean, and the 
course of the planets were suspended for the con- 
venience of the Israelites ; and wlien temporal 
rew'ards and punishments were the immediate 
consequences of their piety or disobedience, they 
perpetually relapsed into rebellion against the 
visible majesty of their Divine King, placed the 
idols of the nations in the sanctuary of Jehovah, 
and imitated every fantastic ceremony that w'as 
practised in the tents of the Arabs, or in the 
cities of Phoenicia.^ As the protection of Heaven 
was deservedly withdrawn from the ungrateful 
race, their faith acquired a proportionable degree 
of vigour and purity. The contemporaries of 
Moses and Joshua had belield with careless in- 
difference the most amazing miracles. Under 
the pressure of every calamity, the belief of those 
miracles has preserved the Jew's of a later period 
from tlie universal contagion of idolati-y ; and in 
contradiction to every known principle of the 
human mind, that singular people seems to have 
yielded a stronger and more ready assent to the 
traditions of their remote ancestors, than to the 
evidence of their ow n seuaes.i*^ 


The Jewish religion was ad- imesr rt-iipon 
mirably fitted for defence, but it 
was never designed for conquest; conqueft. 
and it seems probable that the number of pro- 
selytes w'as never much superior to that of apos- 
tates, The divine promises were originally made, 
and the distinguishing rite of circumcision was 
enjoined, to a single family. When the posterity 
of Abraham had multiplied like the sands of tlie 
sea, the Deity, from whose mouth they received 
a system of laws and ceremonies, declared him- 
self the proper and as it w'ere the national God 
of Israel ; and wath the most jealous care sepa- 
rated his favourite people fj-om the rest of man- 
kind. The conquest of the land of Canaan was 
accompanied with so many wonderful and with 
so many bloody circumstances, that the victorious 
Jews were left in a state of irreconcileable hos- 
tility with all their neighbours. They had been 
commanded to extirpate some of the most idol- 
atrous tribes, and the execution of the Divine 
will had seldom been retarded by the weakness 
of humanity. With the other nations they ware 
forbidden to contract any marriages or alliances, 
and the prohibition of receiving them into tlie 
congregatlonjj,whicb in some cases was perpetual, 
almost always extended to the third, to tlie se- 
venth, or even to the tenth generation. The 
obligation of preaching to the Gentiles the faith 
of Moses, had never been inculcated as a precept 
of the law, nor were the Jews inclined to impose 
it on them .selves as a voluntary duty. 

In the admission of new citizens, that unsocial 
people w'as actuated by the selfisli vanity of the 
Greeks, rather tlian by the generous policy of 
Rome, The descendants of Abraham were flat- 
tered by the opinion, that they alone were the 
heirs of the covenant, and they were apprehensive 
of diminishing the value of tlieir inheritance, by 
sharing it too easily with the strangers of the 
earth. A larger acquaintance with mankind, 
extended their knowledge without correcting 
their prejudices; and whenever the God of 
Israel acquired any new votaries, he was much 
more indebted to the inconstant humour of po- 
lytheism than to the active zeal of his own mis- 
sionaries. The religion of Moses seems to be 
instituted for a particular country as w'cll as for a 
single nation ; and if a strict obedience had been 
p«iid to the order, tliat every male, three times in 
the year, should present himself before the Lord 
Jehovah, it would have been impossible that the 
Jew's could ever have spread themselves beyond 
the narrow limits of the promised land, That 
obstacle was indeed removed by the destruction 
of tlie temple of Jerusalem ; but the most con- 
siderable jiart of the Jewish religion was in- 
volved in its destruction ; and the Pagans, who 
had long wondered at the strange report of an 


5 Cicoro wo Flacro, c. 2S. 

G Philo a« Legaliout;. Aupustus left a foundation for a perpetual 
sacrifice. Vet he approved of the neglect which his grandson Caius 
expressed towards the tt-mple of Jerusalem. SeeSueton. in August, 
c. yS. and Casaubon's notes on that passage. 

7 See, in particular, Joseph. Antiquitat. xvii. 6. xviii. S. and De 
Bel. .Judaic, j- and ii. 0. Kdit. Havercamp. 

<S Jussi a Caio Ca^aire, effigiem ejas in templo locare, amia potius 
surapsere. Tacit, Hint. v. 9. Philo and Josephus gave a cir- 
cumstantial, but a very rhetorical, account of this iransatition, which 
exct ecTingly perjilcxed the covernor of Syria. A t tlu.- first mention of 
tliiri idolatiou.s proposal, 1 mg A grippa fainted away, and did not tc- 
'•over lus senses till the third day. 


9 For the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian deities, it may 

he observed, that Milu-m ha* eomi>rift‘d in one hundred :md thirty 
very beautiful lints the two large and learned syntagmas wldch Seldun 
h^ comjKised oa that abstruse subject. , , , 

10 ** How lonffwii! this people provoke me ? and how long will it 

** be ere they heheve me, for all the *fgjw which I have shown among 
** ?” Numbers, xiv. 11.) It would be easy, but it would be 

unbecaoiiing, to justify the complaint of tlie Deity from dte whole 
tenouT of the Mosaic history. 

11 All that relates to tlie Jewish proselytes has been very ably treated 

bv HisC Aes .Julfs, 1. vi. c. 6, 7- 

’IS See JExod. xxiv, 23. Deut. xvi. 16, the comioentalors, and a 
very sensible note in tiie Universal History, vol. i. p. 603. edit, fob 
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, I^ojwper, usinp or .ibusine the nght of conquest, enterwl 

into the Holy liohes, if was observed witii amazement, Null4 intus 
d%ie, vacuam sedem et inania arcana.” Tacit. Hist, v. y. 
It was a popular saying, with regard to the Jews, 

Ki! prjEter u«l)es et coali nuraen adopant. 

14 A seemKl kind of OTcttincihion was indicted on a Samaritan or 
BfUPWI WMelyte, The sullea indlfTarence <£ the Tahnui^ts, with 
rtop^ to the conweision of straagera, may be seen in Basaage, Histoire 
ties Jujfs, l. vi, c. 6. 

In These aigawents were urged with great ingenuity by the Jew 
ujobio, and refuted with equal ingenuity and candowr by the Chris- 


empty sanctuary,^3 were at a loss to discover 
wbat'coiild he the object, or what could be the 
instruments, of a worship which %vas destitute of 
temples and of altars, of priests and of sacrifices. 
Yet even in their fallen state, the Jews, still 
asserting their lofty and exclusive privileges, 
simnned, instead of courting, the society of 
strangers. They still insisted with inflexible 
rigour on those parts of the law wliich it was in 
their power to practise. Their peculiar dis- 
tinctions of days, of meats, and a variety of 
trivial though burdensome observances, were so 
many objects of disgust and aversion for the 
other nations, to wfliose habits and prejudices 
they were diametrically opposite. The painful 
and even dangerous rite of circumcision was 
alone capable of repelling a willing proselyte 
from the door of the synagogue, 

MoreiifHfrni Under tliese circumstances, Chris- 

tianity offered itself to the w^orld, 
tt,inity. armed witli the strength of the 
hlosaic law, and delivered from the weight of its 
fetters. An exclusive zeal for the truth of reli- 
gion, and the unity of God, was as carefully 
inculcated in the new as in the ancient system : 
and whatever was now revealed to mankind con- 
cerning the nature and designs of the Supreme 
Being, was fitted to increase their reverence for 
tliat mysterious doctrine. The divine authority 
of Moses and the prophets was admitted, and 
even established, as the firmest basis of Christian- 
ity. From the beginning of the world, an unin- 
terrupted series of predictions had announced 
and prepared the long expected coming of the 
Messiah, who, in compliance with the gross 
apprehensions of the Jews, had been more fre- 
quently represented under the character of a 
King and Conqueror, than under that of a Pro- 
phet, a Martyr, and the Son of God. By his 
expiatory sacrifice, the imperfect sacrifices of the 
temple were at once consummated and abolished. 
The ceremonial law, which consisted only of 
types and figures, was succeeded by a pure and 
spiritual worship, equally adapted to all climates, 
as well as to every condition of mankind ; and 
to the initiation of blood, was substituted a more 
harmless initiation of water. The promise of 
divine favour, insteatl of being partially confined 
to the posterity of Abraham, was universally 
proposed to the freeman and the slave, to the 
Greek and to the barbarian, to the Jew and to 
the Gentile, Every privilege that could raise 
the proselyte from earth to Heaven, that could 
exalt his devotion, secure his happiness, or even 
gratify that secret pride, w'hich, under the senl- 
blance of devotion, insinuates itself into the 
human heart, was still reserved for the members 
of the Christian church ; but at the same time 
all mankind wiis permitted, and even solicited, 
to accept the glorious distinction, which was not 
only proffered as a favour, but imposed as an 

IS WhmPftto] 


obligation. It became the most sacred duty of 
a new convert to difliuse among his friends and 
relations the inestimable blessing which he had 
received, and to warn them against a refusal that 
would be severely punished as a criminal dis- 
obedience to the will of a benevolent but all- 
powerful Deity. 

The enfranchisement of the church Obstinacy and 
from tlie bonds of the synagogue, 
was a work however of some time 
and of some difficulty. The Jewish converts, 
who acknowledged Jesus in the character of the 
Messiah foretold by their ancient oracles, re- 
spected him as a prophetic teacher of virtue and 
religion; but they obstinately adhered to the 
ceremonies of their ancestors, and w*ere desirous 
of imposing them on the Gentiles, wdio continu- 
ally augmented the number of believers. These 
Judaising Christians seem to have argued with 
some degree of plausibility from the divine origin 
of the Mosaic law’, and from the immutable per- 
fections of its great Author. They affirmed, that, 
if the Being, w'ho is the same through all eter- 
nity, had designed to abolish those sacred rites 
w’hicli had served to distinguish his chosen people, 
the repeal of them would have been no less clear 
and solemn than their first promulgation : that, 
instead of those frequent declarations, which 
either suppose or assert the perpetuity of the 
Mosaic religion, it would have been represented 
as a provisionary scheme intended to last only till 
the coming of the Messiah, who should instruct 
mankind in a more perfect mode of faith and of 
worship : is that the Messiah himself, and his 
disciples who conversed with him on earth, in- 
stead of authorising by their example the most 
minute observances of the Mosaic law,i<5 w’ouid 
have published to the w^orkl the abolition of those 
useless and obsolete ceremonies, without sufler- 
ing Christianity to remain during so many years 
obscurely confounded among the sects of the 
Jewish church. Arguments like these appear to 
have been used in the defence of the expiring 
cause of tlie Mosaic law; but the industry of 
our learned divines has abundantly explained the 
ambiguous language of the Old Testament, and 
the ambiguous conduct of the apostolic teachers. 
It was proper gradually'’ to unfold the system of 
the Gospel, and to pronounce, with the utmost 
caution and tenderness, a sentence of condemna- 
tion so repugnant to the inclination and preju- 
dices of the believing Jews. 

The history of the church of Jeru- 
Salem affords a lively proof of the church oi Jem- 
necessity of those precautions, and 
of the deep impression which the Jewish religion 
liad made on the minds of its sectaries. The first 
fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were all circumcised 
Jews; and the congregation over wdiich they 
presicled, united the law of Moses with the doc- 
trine of Christ. 17 It was natural that the pri- 

tian Limborch. See tlie Arnica Collatio (it well deserves that naniej, 
or account of the dispute lietween tliem. 

16 Jesus circumcisus erat; cibis utehatur Judaicis; vestilft 
simili ; pur^atos scabic miftebat ad sacordotes: I’aschata et alios dies 
festos reliftiosi^ observabar : Hi quos sanavit sabbatho, o^tendit non lau- 
tum ex lege, sed et exceirtissen 1 eiitii s talia opera sabbatho non interdicta. 
Grotiua de veritatc Keljgionis Chri.stiante,i. v. c. 7. A little aftcnvartls 
(c. 12.), he expatiates on the condescension of the apostles. 

17 Paine omnes Christum l>eum sub legis observatione credehaut. 
Sulpicius Heverus, ii. 31, See Eusebius, Hist.Ecclesiast. 1. iv c. 5. 
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mitive tradition of a church which was founded 
only forty days after the death of Christ, and was 
governed almost as many years under the imme- 
diate inspection of his apostle, should be received 
as the standard of orthodoxy. is The distant 
churches very frequently appealed to the autho- 
rity of their venerable parent, and relieved her 
distresses by a liberal contribution of alms. But 
when numerous and opulent societies w^ere esta- 
blished in the great cities of the empire, in 
Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and 
Home, the reverence w'hich Jerusalem had in- 
spired to all the Christian colonies insensibly 
diminished. The Jewish converts, or, as they 
were afterwards called, the Nazarenes, who had 
laid the foundations of the church, soon found 
themselves overwhelmed by the increasing mul- 
titudes, that from all the various religions of 
polytheism enlisted under the banner of Christ j 
and" the Gentiles, who, with the approbation of 
their peculiar apostle, had rejected the intolerable 
weight of the IMosaic ceremonies, at length re- 
fused to their more scrupulous brethren the same 
toleration wiiich at first they had humbly soli- 
cited for their own practice. The ruin of the 
temple, of the city, and of the public religion of 
the Jews, was severely felt by the Nazarenes j as 
in their manners, though not in their faith, they 
maintained so intimate a connection with their- 
impious countrymen, whose misfortunes %vere 
attributed by the Pagans to the contempt, and 
more justly ascribed by the Christians to the 
wrath, of the Supreme Deity. The Nazarenes 
retired from the ruins of Jerusalem to the little 
town of Pella beyond the Jordan, where that 
ancient church languished above sixty years in 
solitude and obscurity. They still enjoyed the 
comfort of making frequent and devout visits to 
the J/e/y Citi/, and the hope of being one day 
restored to those seats wiiich both nature and 
religion taught them to love as well as to revere. 
But at length, under the reign of Hadrian, the 
desjierate fanaticism of the Jews filled up the 
measure of their calamities; and the Romans, 
exasperated by their repeated rebellions, exer- 
cised the rights of victory with unusual rigour. 
Ulie emperor founded, under the name of iElia 
Capitolina, a new city on Mount Sion , 20 to 
wiiich he gave the privileges of a colony ; and 
denouncing the severest penalties against any of 
the Je'\\'ish people who should dare to approach 
its precincts, lie fixed a vigilant garrison of a 
Roman cohort to enforce the execution of his 
orders. The Nazarenes had only one way left 
to escape tiie common pros/;ription, and the foixe 
of truth was on this occasion assisted by the in- 
fluence of temporal advantages. They elected 

18 iroslieim de Rebiis Chriitianis ante Constantimim Magmutrt, 
p. laS. In tins masterly perronnaiicc, which I shall often have occa- 
sion to quote, he enters much more fully into the state of the primitive 
chttrcii, than he has an opportunity of doine in his General History. 

19 Kusebius, 1. iii. c. 5. Le Cierc, Hist. Ecclesiast, p. fiOS. Ilnring 
this occasional absence, the bishop and church of I'ella still refainea 
the title of .lenisalem. Jn the same manner, tlie Roman pontiifs re- 
sided seventy years at Avitpnon ; and the patriarchs of Alexandria have 
lorift since transferred their episcopal seat to Cairo. 

‘2U Dion Cas.sius, 1. Ixix. Theexile of the Jewish nation from Jeru- 
salem is attested by Aristo of Pella {apud Euseb. 1. iv. c. 6.), and is 
mentioned by several ecclesiastical writers ; though some a£ tlieHl too 
hastUv extend thi.s interdiction to the whole countn' of J^alestine. 

21 Eusebius, 1. iv. c. 6. yulpicius Sevmis, it. ol. By comparing 
their unsatisfactory accounts, Mosheim (p- 527, &c.) has drawn out a 
very distinct representation of the circumstances and motives of this 
revolution. 

2’2 Le Clerc (Hist. Eccieiiasi. p. 477- 536.) seems to liave collected 


Marcus for their bishop, a prelate of the race of 
the Gentiles, and most probably a native either 
of Italy or of some of the Latin provincos. At 
his persuasion, the most considerable part of 
the congregation renounced the hlosaic la%v, 
in the practice of wiiich they bad xiersevered 
above a century. By this sacrifice of their 
habits and prejudices, they purchased a free 
admission into the colony of Hadrian, and more 
firmly cemented their union with the CatlioHc 
cliurch.sit 

When the name and honours of 
the church of Jerusalem had been 
restored to Mount Sion, the crimes of heresy and 
scliism were imputed to the obscure remnant of 
the Nazarenes, which refused to accompany 
their Latin bishop. They still preserv^^their 
former habitation of Fella, spread thJBIelve.s 
into the villages adjacent to Damascus, and 
formed an inconsiderable church in tlie city of 
Bersea, or, as it is now called, of Aleppo, in 
Syria, -2 The name of Nazarenes was deemed 
too honourable for tiiose Christian Jews, and 
they soon received from the supposed poverty 
of their understanding, as well as of their con- 
dition, the contemptuous epithet of Ebiomtes.23 
In a few years after the return of the church of 
Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubt and con- 
troversy, whether a man who sincerely acknow- 
ledged J"esus as the Messiah, but who still con- 
tinued to obseiwe the law of Moses, could 
possibly hope for salvation. The humane tem- 
per of Justin Martyr inclined him to answer this 
question in the affiimative; and though he 
expressed himself with the most guarded diffi- 
dence, he ventured to determine in favour of 
such an imperfect Christian, if he were content 
to practise the Mosaic ceremonies, without pre- 
tending to assert their general use or necessity. 
But when Justin was pressed to declare the 
sentiment of the church, he confessed that there 
were very many among the orthodox Christians, 
w^ho not only excluded their Judaisxng brethren 
from the hope of salvation, but who declined 
any intercourse wdth them in the common offices 
of friendship, hospitality, and social life. 24 The 
1 more rigorous opinion prevailed, as it was 
natural to expect, over the milder; and an 
eternal bar of separation w'as fixed between the 
disciples of Moses and those of Christ. The 
unfortunate Ebionites, rejected from one religion 
as apostates, and from the other as heretics, 
found themselves compelled to assume a more 
decided character ; and although some traces of 
that obsolete sect may be discovered as late as 
the fourth century, they insensibly melted away 
either into the church or tlie synagogue,25 

from EtiseMus* Jerome, Epiphanius, anti other -writers, all the prin- 
cipal drcamstancea that relate to the Nay-arenes or Ebionites. 'i’iie 
nature of their opinions soon di vitieti them into a stricter and a raildet- 
sect ; and there is some reason to conjecture, that the family of Jesus 
Christ remained members, at least, of the latter and more moderate 

^ 2^ Some -writers have l>een pleased to create an Ebion , the ima- 
ginary author of their sect and name. But we can more safely rely on 
the learned Eusebius than oxt the vehement Tertullian, orthe ere* 
dulons Epiphaidus. According to Le Clerc, the Hebrew w^ord 
MMoidm may be translated into Batin by that of Pauperea. See Hist, 
Emesiast. p> 477. 

24 See riie very enrioas Dialo!?ue of Justin Martyr with the Jew 

Th* ctmfference between them was held at Ephesus, in the 
rei|^ of Antoninus Pius, and about twenty years after the return of the 
church rf Pells to Jerusalem. For this date consult the accurate 
note of Tillemont, M^’moires Ecd^siMtiques, tom. ii. p. 511. 

25 Of sU the systems of Christianity, that of Abyssinia is the only 
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While the orthodox church pre- 
a he Onostics. ^ incdiuTn between ex- 

cessive veneration and improper contempt for the 
law of IVIoses, the various heretics deviated into 
equal but opposite extremes of error and extra- 
vagance. From the acknowledged truth of the 
Jevtish religion, the Ebionites had concluded 
that it could never be abolished. From its sup- 
posed imperfections the Gnostics as hastily in- 
ferred that it never was instituted by the wisdom 
of the Deity. There are some objections against 
the authority of Moses and the prophets, which 
too readily present themselves to t!ie sceptical 
mind ; though they can only be derived from 
our ignorance of remote antiquity, and from our 
incapacity to fonn an adequate judgment of the 
divin&^conom y. These o]>jections were eagerly 
emb^fcd and as petulantly urged by the vain 
science of the Gnostics.®® As those heretics 
were, for the most part, averse to the pleasures 
of sense, they morosely arraigned the polygamy 
of the patriarclis, tJie gallantries of David, and 
the seraglio of Solomon. The conquest of the 
land of Canaan, and the extirpation of the tin - 
suspecting natives, they were at a loss how tON 
reconcile with die common notions of humanity 
and justice. But when they recollected the 
sanguinary list of murders, of executions, and of 
massacres, which stain almost eveiy page of the 
Jewish annals, they acknowledged that the bar- 
barians of Palestine had exercised as much com- 
passion tow'ards their idolatrous enemies, as 
they had ever shown to their friends or country- 
men.®? Passing from the sectaries of the law to 
the law itself, tl ley asserted that it was impossi- 
ble that a religion wdiicli consisted only of bloody 
sacrifices and trifling ceremonies, and whose re- 
wards as well as punishments were all of a 
cfirnal and temporal nature, could inspire the 
love of virtue, or restrain the impetuosity of 
passion. I’lie Slosaic account of the creation 
and fall of man was treated with profane derision 
by the Gnostics, who would not listen with pa- 
tience to the repose of the Deity after six days* 
labour, to the rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, 
the trees of life and of knowledge, the speaking 
serjient, the forbidden fruit, and the condemna- 
tion pronounced against human kind for the 
venial oflence of their first progenitors. The 
God of Israel was impiously represented by the 
Gnostics, as a being liable to passion and to 
error, capricious in liis favour, implacable in his 
resentment, meanly jealous of his superstitious 
worship, and confining his partial providence to 
a single people, and to this transitory life. In 
such a character they could discover none of tlie 
features of the wise and omnipotent father of the 

one -which still adheres to tho Mosaic rites. (Geddes’g Cbarch His- 
torr o'f .Ethioiiia, and Dissertation&de LfUrand sur la Relation du P. 
Ltibo.1 "'I'he eutmeh of the queen Candace micht suggest some sus. 
picious; hut as we are assured {Socrates, i. 19, .Soxomen, ii. 24. 
Ludolphus, p. that the /Ethiopians were not convert^ till the 
fourth cemury : it i> more roasonabie to l>elieve, that they respected 
the Sabbath, and distinguidied tlie forbidden meats, in imitation of 
the Jews, who, in a vm early period, were setited on both sides of 
the Iteti Sea, Circumcision had hem practised by the most ancient 
JSthiopians, from motives of health and cleanliness, which seem to 
he explained in the Recherches Flulosopliiqaes stur les Am&icains, 
tom. ii. p. 117- 

26 Beansobre, Histoire du ManicMisme, 1. i. c.3. has stated their 
objections, particularly those of Faustus, the adversary of Augustin, 
with the most learned impartiality. 

27 Apud ipsos fides ohstinata, misericordia in promptfi : adversus 
onmes alios ftostile odium. Tacit* Hist. v. 4. Suxdy Tadtus had 


universe. Tliey allowed that the religion of 
the Jew's was somewhat less criminal than the 
idolatry of the Gentiles ; but it was their fuiidiw 
mental doctrine, that the Christ whom they 
adored as the first and brightest emanation of 
the Deity, appeared upon earth to rescue man- 
kind from their various errors, and to reveal a 
?ieu* system of truth and perfection. The most 
learned of the fathers, by a very singular con- 
descension, have imprudently admitted the so- 
phistry of the Gnostics. Acknowledging that 
the literal sense is repugnant to every principle 
of faith as well as reason, they deem themselves 
secure and invulnerable behind the ample veil 
of allegory, which they carefully spread over 
every tender part of the Mosaic dispensation. 3^ 
It has lieen remarked wdtli more 
ingenuity than truth, that the virgin progress,'" and 
purity of the church was never vio- 
dated by schism or heresy before the reign of 
Trajan or Hadrian, about one hundred years 
after the death of Christ. 31 We inay observe 
with much more propriety, that, during that 
period, the disciples of the Messiah were in- 
dulged in a freer latitude, both of faith and prac- 
tice, than has ever been allowed in succeeding 
ages. As the terms of communion were insen- 
sibly narrowed, and the spiritual authority of 
^ the prevailing party was exercised nith increas- 
ing severity, many of its most respectable ad- 
herents, who were called upon to renounce, 
were provoked to assert their private opinions, 
to pursue the consequences of their mistaken 
principles, and openly to erect the standard of 
rebellion against the unity of the church. The 
Gnostics were distinguished as the most polite, 
the most learned, and the most wealthy of the 
Christian name, and that general appellation, 
W'hich expressed a superiority of knowledgt?, was 
either assumed by their own pride, or ironically 
bestow'ed by the envy of their adversaries. They 
were almost without exception of the race of the 
Gentiles, and their principal founders seem to 
have been natives of Syria or Egypt, where the 
w'armtii of the climate disposes both the mind 
and the body to indolent and contemplative de- 
votion. The Gnostics blended with tho faitli of 
Clirist many sublime but obscure tenets, which 
they derived from oriental philosophy, and even 
from the religion of Zoroaster, concerning the 
eternity of matter, the existence of two jirin- 
ciples, and the mysterious hierarcliy of tlie in- 
visible worid.s® As soon as they launched out 
into that vast abyss, they delivered themselves to 
' the guidance of a disordered imagination ; and as 
the paths of error are various and infinite, the 
Gnostics w'ere imperceptibly divided inio more 

seen the Jews with too favourable an eye. The perusal of Josephus 
must have destroyed the antithesis. 

2S Dr. Buntet’ (Ardueologia, 1. ii. c. 7.) has discussed the first 
chapters of Uenesis with too mtidi wit and freedom. 

29 'I'he milder (Inostics considered Jehovah, the Creator, as a 
Being of a mixed nature between God and the Dsnmon. Others con- 
fouiuied him -with the evil principle. Consult the second century of the 
general history of Mosheim, which gives a very distinct, though con* 
cise, account of their strange opinions on this sub ject. 

30 See Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheisme, J.h c. 4. Origeu and 
St. Augustin -were among the AUegorh ts. 

31 Hegesippus, ap. Euseb. 1. iii. 52. iv. 22, Clemens Alexandrin. 
Stromat. vii. 17. 

32 In the account of the Gnostics of the second and tliird centu- 
ries, Mosheim is ingenious and candid ; Le Clerc, dull, but exact i 
Beausobre almost always an apologist; and it is much to lie feared, 
that the primitive fathers are very frequently caluniniators. 
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than fifty particular sects, 33 of whom the most 
celebrated appear to have been the Basilidians, 
the Valontinians, the Marcionites, and, in a still 
later period, the Mamchaeans. Each of these 
sects could boast of its bishops and congrega- 
tions, of its doctors and martyrs, 3“^ and instead 
of the four gospels adopted by the church, the 
heretics produced a multitude of histories, in 
which the actions and discourses of Christ and 
of his apostles were adapted to their respective 
tenets. 3 The success of the Gnostics was rapid 
and extensive. 36 They covered Asia and Egypt, 
established themselves in Rome, and sometimes 
penetrated into the provinces of the West. For 
the most part they arose in the second century, 
fiourished during the third, and were suppressed 
in tlie fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of more 
fashionable controversies, and by the superior 
ascendant of the reigning power. Though they 
constantly disturbed the peace, and frequently 
disgraced the name of religion, they contributed 
to assist rather than to retard the progress of 
Christianity. The Gentile converts, wdiose 
strongest objections and prejudices were directed 
against the law of Moses, could find admission 
into many Christian societies, which required 
not from their untutored mind any belief of an 
antecedent revelation. Their faith was insensi- 
bly fortified and enlarged, and the church w'as 
ultimately benefited by the conquests of its most 
inveterate enemies. 37 

Thedfljmons But whatever difference of opi- 
tK'Ss'San. might subsist between the 

tiquity.* Orthodox, the Ebionites, and the 
Gnostics, concerning the divinity or tlie obliga- 
tion of the Mosaic law, they were ail equally 
animated by the same exclusive zeal, and by the 
same abhorrence for idolatry which had distin- 
guished the Jews from the other nations of tlie 
ancient world. The philosopher, who considered 
the system of poiytlieism as a composition of 
human fraud and error, could disguise a smile 
of contempt under the mask of devotion, without 
apprehending that either the mockery, or the com- 
pliance, would expose him to the resentment of 
any invisible, or, as he conceived them, imagi- 
nary powers. But the established religions of 
Paganism were seen by the primitive Christians 
in a much more odious and formidable light. 
It was the universal sentiment both of the cliurch 
and of heretics, that the daemons were the au- 
thors, the patrons, and. the objects of idolatry. 38 
Those rebellious spirits who had been degraded 
from the rank of angels, and cast down into the 
infernal pit, w'ere still permitted to roam upon 
earth, to torment the bodies, and to seduce the 

as See the catalogues of Irenieus and Epiphanius. It must indeed 
be allowwi, that those writers were inclined to multiply the number 
of sects which opposed the itnitjj of the church. 

34 EusebiuSj 1. iv. c. 15. Sozomen, I. ii. c. 32, See in Bayle, in 
tlie article of Mardon, a curious detail of a dispute on that subject. 
It should seem that some of the Gnostics {the Basilidians) declined, 
and even refused, the honour of martyrdom. Their reasons were 
singular and atettuse. See Mosheim, p. 359. 

33 See a very remarkable passage of Origen. {Proem ad Lucan.) 
That indefatigable writer, who had consumed his life in the .study of 
the scriptures, relies for their authenticity on the inspired authority 
of the church. It wa.s impossible that the Gnostics cotild receive our 
present gospels, many parts of which (particularly in the resurrection 
of Ctoist) are directly, and as it might seem, dedgnetily, pointed, 
against their favourite tenets. It is therefore somewhat siri^lar that 
Ignatius (Bpist. ad Rmyrn, Patr. Apostol, tom, ii. p, 34.) should 
choose to employ a vague and doubtful tradition, instessd of quoting 
the certain testimony of tlie evangriists. 

56 Faciunt favos et vespse ; faciunt ecclesias et Marcionitoe, is the 
strong expression of TertuiUan, which I am obliged to quote ftom 


minds, of sinful men. The daemons soon dis- 
covered and abused the natural propen.sity of 
the human heart towards devotion, and, artfully 
withdrawing the adoration of mankind from their 
Creator, they usurped the place and honours of 
the Supreme Deity. By the success of their 
malicious contrivances, they at once gratified 
their own vanity and revenge, and obtained the 
only comfort of which they were yet susceptible, 
the hope of involving the human species in the 
participation of their guilt and misery. It was 
confessed, or at least it was imagined, that they 
had distributed among themselves the most im- 
portant characters of polytheism, one dairnon, 
assuming the name and attributes of Jupiter, 
another of xEsciilapius, a tlib-d of Venus, and 
a fourth perhaps of Apollo ; 33 and that, by the 
advantage of their long experience and aerial 
nature, they were enabled to execute, w'ith suf- 
ficient skill and dignity, the parts which they 
had undertaken. They lurked in the temples, 
instituted festivals and sacrifices, invented fables, 
pronounced oracles, and were frequently allowed 
to perform miracles. The Christians, who, by 
the interposition of evil spirits, could so readily 
explain every preternatural appearance, were 
disposed and even desirous to admit the most 
extravagant fictions of the Pagan mythology. 
But the belief of the Christian was accompanied 
with horror. The most trifling mark of respect 
to the national w orship he considered as a direct 
homage yielded to the daunon, and as an act of 
rebellion against the majesty of God. 

In consequence of this opinion, of 

it was the first but arduous duty of 
a Christian to preserve himself pure ^ 
and undefilod by the practice of idolatry. The 
religion of the nations was not merely a spe- 
culative doctrine professed in the schools or 
preached in the temples. The innumerable dei- 
ties and rites of polytheism were closely inter- 
w'oven with every circumstance of business or 
pleasure, of public or of private life; and it 
seemed impossible to escape the observance of 
them, wdthout, at the same time, renouncing tine 
commerce of mankind, and all the oifices and 

amusements of society, Xhe im- „ 

^ . .. £. 1 Ceremonies, 

portant transactions oi peace and w’ar 

were prepared or concluded by solemn sacrifices, 
in which the magistrate, the senator, and the sol- 
dier, were obliged to preside or to participate. 
The public spectacles were an essentia! part of the 
cheerful devotion of the I^agans, and the gods 
were supposed to accept, as the most gnitefni 
offering, the games that the prince and people 
celebrated in honour of their peculiar festivals. 

memoity. In tlie time of Epipiianius (advers, Haneses, p. 302.) the 
Marcionites veie very numeroas in Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia. ■ ■ ■ 

37 Augustin is a memor.'ible instance of this gradual nrogreaa from 
reason to faith. He was, during several years, engaged in 
nichsean sect. 

38 The unanimous sentiment of the primitive church is very 
clearly explained by Justin Martyr, Apolog. Major, by Atheaagoras 
L^at. c. 22, dec. and by lactantius, Institut. Div'm. ii. 14—19. 

^ TertuiUan (Apolc®, c, 23.) alleges the confesidon of the I)®inons 
themselves as often a& they were tormented by tJie Chrihtian exorcists- 

40 TertuiUan has written a most sevei-e treatise against idolatry, to 
caution his hrethraa against the hourly danger of incurring that guilt. 
Recoe^ sylvam, et quantse latitant spime. He Corona Militis, c-lf). 

41 THie Bcanan senate was always held in a temple or consecrated 
place. {Atdus Gellte, xiv. 7 .) Before they entered on business, every 
aenatoir droM some wine and franMneense on the altar. Hueton. in 
August, c. 

45 See Tertullian, He Sjsectaculis- This severe reformer shows no 
more indulgence to a tragedy of Euripides, than to a eoinbat of gla- 
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The Christian, who with pious horror avoided 
the abomination of the circus or the theatre, 
found himself encompassed with infernal snares 
in every convivial entertainment, as often as his 
friends, invoking tlie hospitable deities, poured 
out libations to each other’s happiness. 43 When 
the bride, struggling with well-affected reluc- 
tance, was forced in hymenneal pomp over the 
threshold of her new habitation, 44 or when the 
sad procession of the dead slowly moved towards 
the funeral pile;45 the Christian, on these inter- 
esting occasions, was compelled to desert the 
persons wlio were the dearest to him, rather than 
contract the guilt inherent to those impious 
ceremonies. Every art and every 
trade that was in the least concerned 
in tlie framing or adorning of idols was polluted 
by the stain of idolatry ; 46 a severe sentence, 
since it devoted to eternal misery the far greater 
part of the community, which is employed in 
the exercise of liberal or mechanic professions. 
If we cast our eyes over the numerous remains 
of antiquity, we shall perceive, that besides the 
immediate representations of the gods, and the 
holy instruments of their worship, the elegant 
forms and agreeable fictions consecrated by the 
imagination of the Greeks, were introduced as 
the richest ornaments of the houses, the dress, 
and the furniture, of the Pagans. 47 Even the 
arts of music and painting, of eloquence and 
poetry, flowed from the same impure origin. 
In the style of the fathers, Apollo and the Muses 
were the organs of the infernal spirit, Plomer 
and Virgil were the most eminent of his servants, 
and the beautiful mythology which pervades and 
animates the compositions of their genius, is 
destined to celebrate the glory of the daemons. 
Even the common language of Greece and 
Rome abounded wnth ftimiliar but impious ex- 
pressions, which the imprudent Christian might 
too carelessly utter, or too patiently hear. 48 
„ , The dangerous temptations which 

on every side lurked in ambush to 
surprise the unguarded believer, assailed him 
with redoubled violence on the days of solemn 
festivals. So artfully were they framed and 
disposed throughout the year, that superstition 
always wore the appearance of pleasure, and 
often of virtue. Some of the most sacred fes- 
tivals in the Roman ritual were destined to sa- 
lute the new calends of January with vows of 
public and private felicity, to indulge the pious 
remembrance of the dead and living, to ascer- 
tain the inviolable bounds of property, to hail, 
on the return of spring, the genial pow’^ers of 


diators. Thedressofthe actors particularly ofEends him. By the use 
of the lofty buiskin, tliey impiously strive to add a cubit to their stature, 

43 The ancient practice of concluding the entertainment u-Hb liba- 
tions, may be found in every classic. Socrates and Seneca, in their last 
monjpnts, made a noble application of this custom. Pctetquam stag- 
nunt calida; aqu® introiit, respergens projcinios servomra, addita voce, 
libare se liquorem ilium Jori Xiberatori. Tacit. Anns], rv. 64. 

44 See the elegant but idolatrous hymn of Catullus, on the nuptials 
of Manlius and duJia. O Hymen, Hymena&e 13 ! Quia huicll^ com- 

■■■■■ 

45 The ancient funerals (in those of Misemis and Pallas) are no less 
accurately described by Virgil, than they are illustrated by his com- 
mentator Sarvius. The tale was an altar, the flames were fed 
with the Wood of victims, and all tiie assistants were sprinkl^ with 

hittMwiifcW, 

46 Tmullian de Idololatna, c. 11. . 

- 47 8w wty met M©»dSa,ttoaa% Antiquitk*.' Even the reverses 
of the Urrek and lloman coins were frequently of an idolatrous nature. 
Here indeed the scruples of the Christian were suspended by astroneer 

fta'rtion. 


fecundity, to perpetuate the two memorable lenis 
of Rome, the foundation of the city, and that of 
the republic, and to restore, during the humane 
licence of the Saturnalia, the primitive equality 
of mankind. Some idea may be conceived of 
the abhorrence of the Christians for such im- 
pious ceremonies, by the scrupulous delicacy 
which they displayed on a much less alarming 
occasion. On days of general festivity, it was 
the custom of the ancients to adorn their doors 
with lamps and wdth branches of laurel, and to 
crown their heads "with a garland of flo^vers. 
This innocent and elegant practice might per- 
haps have been tolerated as a mere civil institu- 
tion. But it most unluckily happened that the 
doors were under the protection of the house- 
hold gods, that the laurel was sacred to the lover 
of Daphne, and that garlands of flowers, though 
frequently woni as a symbol either of joy or 
mourning, had been dedicated in their first 
origin to the service of superstition. The trem- 
bling Christians, who ivere persuaded in this 
instance to comply with the fashion of tlieir 
country, and the commands of the magistrate, 
laboured under the most gloomy apprehensions, 
from the reproaches of their owai conscience, the 
censures of the church, and tlie denunciations of 
divine vengeance, 

Such was the anxious diligence zeai for chHs- 
which was required to guard the tiauity. 
chastity of the gospel from the infectious 
breath of idolatry. The superstitious observ- 
ances of public or private rites w'ere carelessly 
practised, from education and habit, by tiie 
follow^ers of the established religion. But 
as often as they occurred, they aflbrded the 
Christians an opportunity of declaring and con- 
finning their zealous opposition. By these fre- 
quent protestations their attachment to the faith 
vms continually fortified, and in proportion to 
the increase of zeal, they combated with the more 
ardour and success in the holy war, wdiich they 
had undertaken against tlie empire of the 
deemons. 

II. The writings of Cicero 5i re- 
present in the most lively colours The 

1 , . ,, 1 -7 floctrine oi the 

the Ignorance, the errors, and the immnrtaiiiy 
uncertainty of the ancient philoso- the ithi- 
plicrs w’ith regard to the immortality 
of the soul. When they are de.sirous of arming 
their disciples against the fear of death, they in- 
culcate, as an obvious, though melancholy 
position, that the fatal stroke of our dissolution 
releases us from the calamities of life j and that 
those can no longer sufier, who no longer exist. 


4S Tertullian <3e Idololatria, c 20, 21, 22. If a Pagan friend (on 
the occasion perhaps of .snee/ing) irsecl the familiar '‘expression of 

Jupiter bless you," the Christian was obliged to protest against the 
divinity of Jupiter. 

4y Consult the most laboured work of Ovid, his imperfect Fasii, 
i-Ifc finished no more than the first six inonth.s of the vuar. 'j’hc com- 
pilation of Macroldus is called the SaturmiHay but it is only a small 
part of the first book that bears anv relation to the title. 

50 Tertullian has composed a detenc-e, or rather iianegyric, of the 
mh action of a Christian sohliev, who, by throwing away his crown 
of laurel, had exposed hiin.self and hi.s brethren to the most imminent 
danger. By the mention of the tmjwrors (Severus and Caracalla) it is 
evident, notwithstanding the wishes of M. de Tillemont, that Tor- 
ni Ilian coinpo.wjd his treatise De Coronfi, long before he was engaged 
IS of Montanists. See Memoircs Eccldsiastiques, tom. 

Uli* D* t/ow* 

31 In particular, the first hook of the Tusculan Questions, and the 
treatise De Senectute, and the Somnium Scipionw, contain, in the 
most beautiful language, every thing that Grecian philosophy, or 
I^man good sense, could possibly suggest on this dark but impolrtant 
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Yet there were a few sages of Greece and Rome 
who had conceived a more exalted, and, in some 
respects, a jiister idea of human nature ; though 
it must be confessed, that, in tlie sublime enquiry, 
their reason had been often guided by their 
imagination, and that their imagination had been 
prompted by their vanity. When they viewed 
with complacency the extent of their own mental 
powers, when they exercised the various facul- 
ties of meinoiy, of fancy, and of Judgment, in 
the most profound speculations, or the most im- 
portant labours, and when they reflected on the 
desire of fame, which transported tliem into 
future ages, far beyond the bounds of death and 
of the grave ; they were unwilling to confound 
themselves with the ])easts of the iield, or to sup- 
pose, that a being, for whose dignity they enter- 
tained the most sincere admiration, could be 
limited to a spot of earth, and to a few years 
of duration. With tliis favourable prepossession 
they summoned to their aid the science, or rather 
the language, of metaphysics. They soon dis- 
covered, tliat as none of the properties of matter 
w'ill apply to the operations of the mind, the 
human soul must consequently be a substance 
distinct from the body, pure, simple, and spiritual, 
incapable of dissolution, and susceptible of a 
much higher degree of virtue and happiness after 
tlie release from its corporeal prison. From 
these specious and noble principles, the philoso- 
phers who trod in the footsteps of Plato deduced 
a very unjustifiable conclusion, since they assert- 
ed, not only the future immortality, but the past 
eternity of the human soul, which they W'ere too 
apt to consider as a portion of the infinite and 
self-existing spirit, wdiich pervades and sustains 
the universe. A doctrine thus removed beyond 
the senses and the experience of mankind, might 
serve to amuse the leisure of a philosophic mind ; 
or, in the silence of solitude, it might sometimes 
impart a ray of comfort to desponding virtue ; 
but the faint impression which had been received 
in the schools, was soon obliterated by the com- 
merce and business of active life. We are suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the eminent persons 
w'ho fiourished in the age of Cicero, and of the 
first Caesars, with their actions, their characters, 
and their motives, to be assured that their con- 
duct in this life was never regulated by any 
serious conviction of the rewards or punishments 
of a future state. At the bar and in the senate of 
Rome the ablest orators were not apprehensive 
of giving offence to their hearers, by exposing 
that doctrine as an idle and extravagant opinion, 
wdiich was rejected with contempt by every man 
of a liberal education and understanding. ^3 
among the Siiicc therefore the most sublime 
efiorts of pliiiosophy can extend no 
iiomej farther than feebly to point out the 


desire, the hope, or, at most, the probability, of 
a future state, there is nothing, except a divine 
revelation, that can ascertain the existence, and 
describe the condition, of the invisible country 
which is destined to receive the souls of men 
after their separation from the body. But w-e may 
perceive several defects inherent to the popular 
religions of Greece and Rome, wdiich rendered 
them very unequal to so arduous a task. 1. The 
general system of their mythology w’as unsup- 
ported by any solid proofs ; and the wisest among 
the Pagans had already disclaimed its usurped 
authority. 2. The description of the infernal 
regions had been abandoned to the fancy of 
painters and of poets, who peopled them with so 
many phantoms and monsters, w'ho dispensed 
their rewards and punishments with so little 
equity, that a solemn truth, the most congenial 
to the human Iieaii;, was oppressed and disgraced 
by the absurd mixture of the wildest fictions. 

3. The doctrine of a future state w^as scarcely 
considered among the devout polytheists of 
Greece and Rome as a fundamental article of 
faith. The providence of the gods, as it related 
to public communities rather than to private 
individuals, w^as principally displayed on the 
visible theatre of the present world. The 
petitions which were oflered on the altars of 
Jupiter or Apollo, expressed the anxiety ot 
their worshippers for temporal happiness, and 
their ignorance or indiflerence concerning a 
future life. 35 The important truth of the im- 
mortality of the soul was inculcated with more 
diligence as well as success in India, in Assyria, 
in Egypt, and in Gaul ; and since among the 
we cannot attribute such a dif- 
ference to the superior knowledge of the bar- 
barians, we must ascribe it to the influence 
of an established priesthood, which employed 
the motives of virtue as the instrument of am- 
bition. 56 

We might naturally expect, that among the 
a principle so essential to religion, 
would have been revealed in the clearest terms 
to the chosen people of Palestine, and that it 
might safely have been intrusted to the here- 
ditary priesthood of Aaron. It is incumbent on 
us to adore the mysterious dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, 57 when we discover, that the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul is omitted in the law 
of Moses; it is darkly insinuated by the pro- 
phets, and during the long period which elapsed 
between the Egyptian and the Babylonian ser- 
vitudes, the hopes as well as fears of the Jews 
appear to have been confined within the narrow 
compass of the present life. 58 After Cyrus had 
permitted the exiled nation to return into the 
promised land, and after Ezra had restored the 
ancient records of their religion, two celebrated 


5S The pre-existence of human souls, so far at least as that doctrine 
is compatible with religion, was adopted by many of the Greek and 
Latin fathers. See Beatisobre, Hist- du Mahichdsme* 1. vi. c. 4. 

53 See Cicero pro Ciuent. c. (31. C«sar ap. Sallust, de Bell. Cati- 
Sin. c. 50- Juvenal. Satir. ii. 149. 

Base aUquos manes, et suhterranea regna, 

Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum aert ’"iTantar. 

54 The xith book of the Odyss.Ey gives a very dreary and incoherent 
iiiccount of the infental shades. 'Pindar and Virgil have embellished 
the picture ; but even these poets, though more correct than their 

E tt model, are guilty of very strange inconsistencies. See Bayle, 
.ponwes aux; ^iuestions d’un Provincial, part iii, c, 

55 See the xviUi epistle of the first book of Horace, the xiiith SaSre 
of Juvenal, and the iid Satire of Persins : these popular disicoursts 
express the seatinient and language of the multitude. 


SC If we confine ourselves to the Gauls, we may observe, tTiat th^ 
intrusted, not tmly their lives, hut even their mone:i[, to the security 
«F another world. Vetus ille mos Galloi-ura occurrit {says Valerius 
Maadmus, 1. ii. c. 6, p. 10.) qu«j memoria prodituin est, pecunias 
mutuas, qu88 Ws apud inferos mldercutur, dare solitos. The same 
custom is more darkly insinuatetl by Mela, 1. iii. c. 2. It is .almost 
needless to add, that the profits of trade hold a just proportion to the 
credit oi the merchant, and that the Druids derived from their holy 
prodtoim a character of responsibility, which could scarcely be 
olato^ fey'arxy other order of men. 

37 ThC' tight reverend author of the Divine Legation of Moses as- 
a very curious reason for the omission, and most ingeniously 
retorts it on the unbelievers. 

afi See Le Cierc. (X’rolegoinena ad Hist. Brclesiast. sect, i. c. 8.) 
His authority seems to cany tho greater wc]’;;ht, as be has vrritren a 
learned and Judicious communf ary on tlie botjks of die Uld Testament. 
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sects, the Saclducees and the Pharisees, insen- 
sibly arose at Jerusalem. ^5^ The former, selected 
from the more opulent and distinguished ranks 
of society, were strictly attached to the literal 
sense of the IMosjiic law, and they piously rejected 
the immortality of the soul, as an opinion that 
received no countenance from the divine book, 
which they revered as the only rule of their 
ftiith . To the authority of scripture the Pharisees 
added that of tradition, and they accepted, under 
the name of traditions, several speculative tenets 
from the philosophy or religion of the eastern 
nations. The doctrines of fate or predestination, 
of angels and spirits, and of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, were in the number of 
these new articles of belief; and as the Phari- 
sees, by the austerity of their manners, had drawn 
into tlieir party the* body of the Jewish people, 
the immortality of the soul became the prevailing 
sentiment of the synagogue, under the reign of 
the Asmona?an princes and pontiffs. The tem- 
per of the Jews was incapable of contenting itself 
with such a cold and languid assent as might 
satisfy the mind of a Polytheist ; and as soon as 
they admitted tlie idea of a future state, they 
embraced it with the zeal wdiich has always 
formed the characteristic of the nation. Their 
zeal, however, added nothing to its evidence, or 
even probability: and it was still necessary, 
tliat the doctrine of life and immortality, w^hich 
had been dictated by nature, approved by reason, 
and received by superstition, should obtain the 
sanction of divine truth from the authority and 
example of Christ. 

amor K the When the promise of eternal hap- 

ChrinUaia. piness w^as proposed to mankind on 
condition of adopting the faidi, and of observing 
the precepts of the gospel, it is no wonder that 
so advantageous an offer should have been ac- 
cepted by great numbers of every religion, of 
every rank, and of every province in the Roman 
empire. The ancient Christians were animated 
by a contempt for their present existence, and by 
a just confidence of immortality, of which the 
doubtful and imperfect faith of modern ages 
cannot give us any adequate notion, 
primitive church, the in- 
ffuence of truth was very powerfully 
strengthened by an opinion, which, how-ever it 
may deserve respect for its usefulness and an- 
tiquity, has not been found agreeable to expe- 
rience. It w'as universally believed, that the 
end of the w'orld, and the kingdom of Heaven, 
were at hand. The near approach of this won- 
derful event had been predicted by the apostles ; 
the tradition of it was preserved by their earliest 
disciples, and those who understood in their 

59 Joseph. Antiquitat. I. xiii. c. JO. De Bell. Jud. ii. 8. Accord- 
ing to the most natural interpretation of his words, the Sadducees 
admitted only the Pentateuch ; but it has pleased some modern critics 
to add the prophets to their creed, and to suppose that they contented 
tbemselres with rejecting the traditions of the l^harisees. Dr, Jortln 
has Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. 

Si This expectation was countenanced by the twen:^-fo«rth chapter 
ei St. Matthew, and by tlie first epistle of St. Paul to the The^o- 
niahs. Erasmus reraoves the difficulty by the brfp of allegoty and 
Bsetaphor; and the leanred (Srotius ventures to insinuate, that, for 
the pious dec«km wm pemtitted to take place. 

61 See Burnet's Sawed Theory, part Hi. c. 5, TIds tradition may 
be tracKid as hijdi as the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, who wrote 
M aejwt oahttwr, and who ««»$ to have been half a Jew, . 

The primitive church of Antioch compute almost 6000 years 
&ons the creatm of the world to the birth of Christ, Africanus, 
J.actarttms, and the Greek church, have reduced that nutnlier to 
and Euisehins has conteaited himself with 5®K} years. Theic 
caiciUatiom wm fimned on the iM^uagiot, wifidh was uoivsxi^ly 


literal sense the discourses of Christ himself, 
were obliged to expect the second and glorious 
coming of the Son of Man in the clouds, before 
tliat generation was totally extinguished, whicli 
had beheld his humble condition upon earth, 
and which might still be witness of the cala- 
mities of the Jews under Vespasian or Hadrian. 
The revolution of seventeen centuries has in- 
structed us not to press too closely the mysterious 
language of prophecy and revelation; but as 
long as, for wise purposes, this error was per- 
mitted to subsist in the church, it was productive 
of the most salutary effects on the faith and 
practice of Christians, \vho lived in the awful 
expectation of that moment when the globe 
itself, and all the various race of mankind, 
should tremble at the appearance of their divine 
judge, so 

The ancient and popular doctrine Docirineofthe 
of the Millennium was intimately j'JfiUeunium. 
connected with the second coming of Christ. As 
the w'orks of the creation had been finished in 
six days, their duration in their present state, 
according to a tradition which w'as attributed to 
the prophet Elijah, was fixed to six thousand 
years*® ^ By the same analogy it was inferred, 
that this long period of labour and contention, 
which was now almost elapsed, would be suc- 
ceeded by a joyful sabbath of a thousand years; 
and that Christ, with the triumphant band of 
the saints and the elect who had escaped death, 
or who had been miraculously revived, would 
reign upon earth till the time appointed for the 
last and general resurrection. So pleasing jvas 
this hope to the mind of believers, that the Neia 
Jemsakmt the seat of this blissful kingdom, was 
quickly adorned with all the gayest colours of 
the imagination. A felicity consisting only of 
pure and spiritual pleasure would have appeared 
too refined for its inhabitants, who were still sup- 
posed to possess their human nature and senses. 
A garden of Eden, with the amusements of the 
pastoral life, was no longer suited to the advanced 
state of society wliich prevailed under the Komaii 
empire. A city was therefore erected of gold 
and precious stones, and a supernatural plenty 
of corn and wine was bestowed on the adjacent 
territory ; in the free enjoyment of whose spon- 
taneous productions, the happy and benevolent 
people was never to be restrained by any jealous 
laws of exclusive property. 'Hie assurance of 
such a Millennium was carefully inculcated by a 
succession of fathers from Justin Martyr®*^ and 
Ireneeus, who conversed with the immediate 
disciples of the apostles, down to Lactantius, 
who was preceptor to the son of Constantine.®* 
Though it might not be universally received, it 

recdvpd during the six first centuries. The authority of the Vulgate 
and of the Hebrew text has determined the modems, Protestants as 
well as Catholics, to prefer a period of about 4000 years ; though, in 
the study of profane antiquity, they often find thenudves straitened 
by those narrow limits. 

G3 Most of these pictures were borrowed from a misinterpretation 
of Isaiah, Daniel, and the Apocalypse, One of the grossest images 
may be found in Irenaeus (1. v. p. 455.}, the disciple of Papias, who 
had s^n the apostle St. John. 

64 See the second dialogue of .Tustin with Tryphon, and the seventh 
book of Lartantius. It is unnecessary to allege all the iniermediate 
fath^s, as the fact is not disputed. Yet the curious reader may con- 
sult DailK' de Usu Patrum, I- ii. c. 4. 

65 The testimony of Justin, of his owu faith and that of his on 
tnodox brethren, in the doctrine of a Millennium, is delivered in the 
clearest and most solctmn manner. (Dialog, cum Tryphonte Judt 
p. 177, 1 78. Edit. Benedictin.) If in the beginning or this import- 
ant passage there is any thing like an inconsistency, we may impute 
It, as we think proper, either to the autlior or to his iraubcriliers. 
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appears to have been the reigning sentiment of 
the orthodox believers; and it seems so well 
adapted to the desires and apprehensions of man- 
kini that it must have contributed in a very 
considerable degree to the progress of the Chris- 
tian faith. But when the edifice of the church 
was almost completed, the temporary support 
was laid aside. The doctrine of Christ’s reign 
upon earth was at first treated as a profound 
allegory, w'as considered by degrees as a doubtful 
and useless opinion, and was at length rejected 
as the absurd invention of heresy and fanati- 
cism. ^5 jA mysterious prophecy, which still 
forms a part of the sacred canon, but which was 
thought to favour tlie exploded sentiment, has 
very narrowly escaped the .proscription' of the 
church. *37 , 

ConHagration Wlulst the happiness and glory of 
of Roint* ami a temporal reign w;ere promised to 
the disciples of Christ, the most 
dreadful calamities were denounced against an 
unbelieving world. The edification of the new 
Jerusalem was to advance by equal steps with 
the destruction of the mystic Babylon ; and as 
long as the emperors who reigned before Con- 
stantine persisted in the profession of idolatry, 
the epitliet of Babylon was applied to the city 
and to the empire of Rome. A regular series 
was prepared of all the moral and physical evils 
which can afflict a flourishing nation ; intestine 
discord, and the invasion of the fiercest bar- 
Ijiarians from tiie unknown regions of the North ; 
pestilence and famine, comets and eclipses, earth- 
quakes and inundations.<58 All these w’ere only 
so many preparatory and alarming signs of the 
great catastrophe of Rome, when the country of 
the Scipios and Ccesars should be consumed by 
a flame from Heaven, and the city of the seven 
hills, with her palaces, her temples, and her 
triumphal arches, should be buried in a vast 
lake of fire and brimstone. It might, however, 
afford some consolation to Roman vanity, that 
the period of their empire w’ouid be that of the 
world itself ; wdiich, as it had once perished by 
the element of water, was destined to experience 
a second and a speedy destruction from the ele- 
ment of fire. In the opinion of a general confla- 
gration, tlie faith of the Christian very happily 
coincided with the tradition of the East, the 
philosophy of the Stoics, and the analogy of 
Nature ; and even the country, wliich, from re- 
ligious motives, bad been chosen for the origin 
and principal scene of tlie conflagration, was the 
best adapted for that purpose by natural and 
physical causes ; by its deep caverns, beds of 

dG Dupin, BiblioCifctque Eccl&iastique, tom. i. p, 223. tom. il. 
p. and Mosheirn, p. 720. ; though the latter of these learned 
dii'int's is not altogether candid on this occasion. 

67 in The council of J.ao<licea (ahoxit the year 360), the Apocalyrise 
■was tacitly excluded from the sacred canon, by the same churches of 
Asia to which it is atldressed ; and we may learn from the complaint 
of Sulpicius Severus, that their sentence had been ratified bv the 
l^eater number of Christians of his time. From what causes then is 
the Apoe^yme at present so generally received by the Greek, the Ro- 
man, and the Protestant churches? The folfowing ones may be 
assigned : I. The Greeks were subdued by the authority of an iin 
poster, who, in the sixth century, assumed the character of Dionysius 
die Ar^agite. 2, A just appreheision, tiiat the Grammarians 
mij^t become more important than the theologians, engaged the 
council of Trent to fix the seal of their infailibititv on all iSe books 
of Scripture, contained in the Latin Vulgate, in the number of which 
the A^^ilypse was fortunately included (Fr. Paolo, Istoria del Con- 
cilio Tridentino, 1. ii.). 3. The advantage of turning those mys- 
te^ous prophecies against the See of jRjoine, inspired the Protestants 
with uncommon veneration for so useful an ally. See the ingenious 
and elegant discourses of the present bishop of Xitchftdd on that 


sulphur, and numerous volcanoes, of which those 
of .^tna, of Vesuvius, and of IJpari, exhibit a 
very imperfect representation. The calmest and 
most intrepid sceptic could not refuse to acknow- 
ledge, that the destruction of the present system 
of the world by fire, w’as in itself extremely pro- 
bable. The Christian, who founded his belief 
much less on the fallacious arguments of reason 
than on the authority of tradition and the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, expected it with terror 
and confidence as a certain and approaching 
event; and as his mind was perpetually filled 
with the solemn idea, he considered every disastoi 
that happened to the empire as an infallible 
symptom of an expiring world. 

The condemnation of the wisest The Pagans ae 
and most virtuous of the Pagans, on to etemai 
account of their ignorance or disbe- 
lief of the divine truth, seems to offend the reason 
and the humanity of the present ageJo ]3^t the 
primitive church, whose faitix was of a much 
firmer consistence, delivered over, without hesi- 
tation, to etemai torture, the far greater part of 
the human species. A charitable hope might 
perhaps be indulged in favour of Socrates, or 
some other sages of antiquity, w'ho had consulted 
the light of reason before that of the gospel had 
arisen.7i But it was unanimously affirmed that 
those who, since the birth or the death of Christ, 
had obstinately persisted in tlie worship of the 
dsemons, neither deserved, nor could expect, a 
pardon from the irritated justice of the Deity. 
These rigid sentiments, which had been unknown 
to the ancient world, appear to have infused a 
spirit of bitterness into a system of love and har- 
mony. The ties of blood and friendship were 
frequently torn amnder by the difierence of re- 
ligious faith; and the Christians, who in this 
world found themselves oppressed by the power 
of the Pagans, were sometimes seduced, by 
resentment and spiritual pride, to delight in the 
prospect of their future triumph. You are 
“ fond of spectacles,” exclaims the stern Tertul- 
liaii, “ expect the greatest of all spectacles, the 
“ last and etemai judgment of tlie universe. 
“ How shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, 
how exult, wdien I behold so many proud 
“ monarchs, and fancied gods, groaning in the 
lowest abyss of darkness ; so many magistrates, 
“ who persecuted the name of the Lord, liquefy- 
‘‘ ing in fiercer fires than they ever kindled against 
“ the Christians ; so many sage philosophers 
« blushing in red hot flames with their deluded 
“ scholars ; so many celebrated poets trembling 
« before the tribunal, not of Minos, but of 

CS Lactantius (Xn&titut. Dirin. vii. 1.5, Sec.) relates the dismal tale 
of futiurity with great spirit and eloquence. 

69 On this subject every reader ol taste will he entertained with the 
third part of Bumet's Sacred 'I’heory. Be Wends philosophy* &rip. 
ture, and tradition, into one ra^yiificent system ; in the desfriptinn of 
which he dispit^s a strength of foncy not inferior to that of Milton 
himself. 

70 And yet whatever may be the language of individuals, it is stiU 
the public doctrine of all the Christian churches ; nor can even our 
own refiaae to admit the conclusions which must be drawn from the 
Tiiith and the xviilth of her Articles. Tlie Jansenists, who have so 
diligently studied the works of the fidhers, maintain this sentiment 
with distinguished *«;al; and the learned M. de Tillemont never dis- 
misses a virtuous emperor without pronouncing his d.iranation. Z«in- 
glins is perhapts the only leader of a party who has ever adopted the 
milder sentiment, and he gave no less otfence to the Lutherans than to 
the Oathcdics. See Bbssaet, Histoire des Variations des Eglises Pro- 
testmtes, 1. ii. -e* 19—2^. 

71 Joatin and Gemens of Alexandria allow tliat some of the philo- 
sophmxweim instructed by the Logo*; ; confounding its double ugnifi. 
catiim, of the human reason, and of the Dh iue Word. 
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Christ ; so many tragedians, more^ tuneful in 
the expression of tlieir own sufferings ; so 
many dancers — 1 ” But the humanity of the 
reader %viU permit me to draw a veil over the j 
rest of this infernal description, which the zealous . 
African pursues in a long variety of affected and 
unfeeling witticisms. 73 

Doubtless there were many among 
JSvemdby the primitive Christians of a temper 
their fears. suitalde to the meekness and 

charity of their profession.^ There were many 
who felt a sincere compassion for the danger of 
their friends and countrymen, and who exerted 
the most benevolent zeal to save them from the 
impending destruction. The careless polytheist, 
assailed bv new and unexpected terrors, agamst 
which neither his nriests nor his philosophers 
could afford him any certain protection, was very 
frequently terrified and subdued by the menace 
of eternal tortures. His fears might assist the 
progress of his faith and reason ; and if he could 
once persuade himself to suspect that the Chris- 
tian religion might possibly be true, it became 
an easy task to convince him that it was the 
safest and most prudent party that he could pos- 
sibly embrace. 

III. The supernatural gifts, which 
Cacsb. Mira- even in this life were ascribed to the 
of Sf iS? Cliristians above the rest of mankind, 

live church. coiiduced to their own 

comfort, and very frequently to the conviction of 
infidels. Beside'^ the occasional prodigies, which 
might sometimes be effected by the immediate 
interposition of the Deity, when he suspended 
the laws of nature for the service of religion, the 
Christian church, from the time of the apostles 
and their first disci pies, 73 hasiplaimed an unin- 
terrupted succession of miraculous powers ; the 
gift of tongues, of vision, and of prophecy j the 
power of expelling daemons, of healing the sick,^ 
and of raising the dead. The knowledge of 
foreign languages was frequently communicated 
to the contemporaries of Irenceus, though Ire- 
nseus himself was left to struggle with the diffi- 
culties of a barbarous dialect whilst he preached 
the gospel to the natives of Gaul. 74 The divine 
inspiration, whether it was conveyed in the form 
of a waking or of a sleeping vision, is described 
as a favour very liberally bestowed on all ranks 
of the faithful, on women as on elders, on boys 
as well as upon bishops. When their devout 
minds were sufficiently prepared, by a course of 
prayer, of fasting, and of vigils, to receive the 
extraordinary impulse, they were transported out 
of their senses, and delivered in ecstasy what was 
inspired, being mere organs of the holy spirit, 
just as a pipe or flute is of him who blows into 
it.75 We may add, that the design of these visions 
was, for the most part, either to disclose the 

n Tmiillinn, De Spectaculis, c. .TO. In order to.aace^in the 
degree of authority which the zeahus African had acquired, it maj lie 
«»mdant to allege tlie testimony of Cyprian, the do^r and ^Mleof 
rll the rve,t. rn cVmrches. (See Vnident. Hym. s»li. 1“.) As ^en ^ 
he applied himself to liis daily study of Ae writings of Tertullian, he 
wfsaccuBtoTOirf to say, ** Da mM magjrtrww* na® tny master. 

(Hierony m. die Viris Blustribus, low. i> 

"Z Notwithstanding the evasions of Or. Middleton, it Is impossible 
to onrfook tire clear traces of visions and inspiration, which may be 
te the aiHMtdic fathers. „ ^ » 

74 iTemeui adv. Haeres. l^oem. ?• 5. , U*'* Middleton (Free^qmry, 
p. 96, Sk.) observes, that as Uiis pretension of all others wm the most 
dilficult to suppcBTt by art, it was the soonest given up. The obstanra- 
(ion suits liis hypotbMBds. . . . 

"5 Athenaaoras in Legatiooe. Justin Martyr, Cohort, ad hi-nfe*. 
Tmullian iSvers. Marcionlt. I- tv. ITtese descripfitou* are not very 


future histoiy, or to guide the present adminis- 
tration, of the church. The expulsion of the 
daemons from the bodies of those unhappy persons 
whom they had been permitted to torment, was 
considered as a signal though ordinary triumph 
of religion, and is repeatedly alleged by the an- 
cient apologists as the most convincing evidence 
of the truth of Christianity. The awful ceremony 
was usually performed in a public manner, and 
in the presence of a great number of spectators; 
the patient was relieved by the pow'er or skill of 
the exorcist, and the vanquished daemon w'as 
heard to confess, that he was one of the fabled 
gods of antiquity, who had impiously usurped 
the adoration of mankind.7«i But the miraculous 
cure of diseases of the most inveterate or even 
preternatural kind, can no longer occasion any 
surprise, when we recollect that in the days of 
Irenaius, about the end of the second century, 
the resurrection of the dead was very far from 
being esteemed an uncommon event; that the 
miracle was frequently performed ori necessary 
occasions, by great fasting and the joint suppli- 
cation of the church of the place, and that the 
persons thus restored to their prayers had lived 
afterwards among them many years. 77 At such 
a period, when faith could boast of so many 
wonderful victories over death, it seems difficult 
to account for the scepticism of those philoso- 
phers who still rejected and derided the doctrine 
of the resurrection. A noble Grecian had rested 
on this important ground the whole controversy, 
and promised Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, 
that if he could be gratified with the sight of a 
single person who had been actually raised from 
the dead, he would immediately embrace the 
Christian religion. It is somewhat remarkable, 
that the prolate of the first eastern church, how'- 
ever anxious for the conversion of his friend, 
til ought proper to decline this fair and reasonable 
challenge. 78 

The miracles of the primitive Their tmtii 
church, after obtaining the sanction contestai. 
of ages, have been lately attacked in a very free 
and ingenious enquiry ;79 which, though it has 
met with the most favourable reception from the 
public, appears to have excited a general scandal 
among the divines of our own as well as of the 
other protestant churches of Europe. Our 
different sentiments on this subject will be much 
less influenced by any particular arguments than 
by our habits of study and reflection, and, above 
all, by the degree of the evidence which we have 
accustomed ourselves to require for the proof of 
a miraculous event. The duty of our perplexity 
an historian does not call upon him ^irdeuiwV^^ 
to interpose his private judgment in 
this nice and important controversy; but he ought 
not to dissemble the difficulty of adopting such 

unlike tlie prophetic fixry, for which Cicero {ileDivinat. ji. 54.) ex* 
pre<.3«-s so little reverence. 

76 Tertullian (Apolog. c. 25.) throws out a hold defiance to the 
Pagan magistrates. Of the primitive miracles, the power of exorcisong 
is the only one which has been assumed bv- Protestants. 

77 Irenieua adv. Hterese*, 1. ii. 56, 57. i. v. c. b. Mr. Dodwell 
(Dissertat. ad IreniEum, ii. 42.) concludes, that the second century was 
still more fertile in miracles than the first. 

78 Theophilus ad Autolycum, hi- p. 345. Edit. Benedictin. Paris, 
1742. 

79 Dr. Middleton sent out his Introduction in the year 1747, pub- 
lished his Free Inquiry in 1749, and before his death, which happene<l 
in 17.50, he had ]^epared a vindication of it against his numerous 
adversaries. 

go The university of Oxford conferred degrees on his opT»nnents. 
i From the indiftnation of Moslieim, <j>. wp may discover Uie 
1 sentiments of the Lutheran divines. 
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a theory as may reconcile the interest of religion 
mth tliat of reason, of making a proper applica- 
tion of that theorjr, and of defining with precision 
the limits of that happy period exempt from error 
and from deceit, to which we might be disposed to 
extend the gift of supernatural powers. From 
the first of the fathers to the last of the popes, 
a succession of bishops, of saints, of martyrs, 
and of miracles, is continued without interrup- 
tion ; and the progress of superstition was so 
gradual and almost imperceptible, that we know 
not in what particular link we should break the 
chain of tradition. Every age bears testimony 
to the wonderful events by which it was distin- 
guished, and its testimony appears no less w- eighty 
and respectable than that of the preceding gene- 
ration, till we are insensibly led on to accuse 
our own inconsistency, if in the eighth or in the 
twelfth century we deny to the venerable Bede, 
or to the holy Bernard, tlie same degree of con- 
fidence which in the second century we had so 
liberally granted to Justin or to Irenajus.si If 
the truth of any of those miracles is appreciated 
by their apparent use and propriety, every age 
had unbelievers to convince, heretics to confute, 
and idolatrous nations to convert ; and sufficient 
motives might always be produced to justify the 
interposition of heaven. And yet, since every 
friend to revelation is persuaded of the reality, 
and e%’'ery reasonable man is convinced of the 
cessation, of miraculous powers, it is evident 
tliat there must have been some period in which 
they w'ere either suddenly or gi-adualiy withdrawn 
from the Christian church. Whatever sera is 
chosen for that purpose, the death of the apostles, 
the conversion of the Roman empire, or the ex- 
tinction of the Arian heresy, 82 the insensibility 
of the Christians who lived at tliat time will 


equally afibrd a just matter of surprise. They 
still supported their pretensions after they had 
lost their power. Credulity performed tlie office 
of faith ; fanaticism was permitted to assume the 
language of inspiration, and the effects of acci- 
dent or contrivance were ascribed to supernatural 
causes. The recent experience of genuine mi- 
racles should have instructed the Christian world 
in the ways of Providence, and habituated their 
eye (if we may use a very inadequate expression) 
to the style of the Divine artist. Should the 
most skilful painter of modern Italy presume to 
decorate his feeble imitations with the name of 
Raphael or of Correggio, the insolent fraud 
w^ouid b^soon discovered and indignantly re- 
jected. 

Use of the jirSmi, Whatever opinion may be enter- 

tive miracles, t^jned of the miracles of the primitive 
church since the time of the apostles, this unre- 
sisting softness of temper, so conspicuous among 
the believers of the second and third centuries, 
proved of some accidental benefit to the cause of 
truth and religion. In modern times, a latent 
and even involuntary scepticism adheres to the 
most pious dispositions. Their admission of 
supernatural truths is much less an active consent 
than a cold and passive acquiescence. Accus- 

81 It may seem somewhat reraaYkabIe^ that Bernard of Clalrvatis, 
■who records so mans’ miracles of his friend St. Malachi, nerer takes 
any notice of his own, ■which, in their mm, bo'weTrer, are carefully 
relat^ by his companions and disciples. Jtn the lonj; series of eccle- 
siastiral history, does tha'e exist a single instajice of a saint {tssertij;g 
Umt he himself possessed the gift of miracles ? 


tomed long since to observe and to respect the 
invariable order of nature, our reason, or at least 
our imagination, is not sufficiently prepared to 
sustain the visible action of the Deity. But, in 
the first ages of Christianity, the situation of 
mankind was extremely different. The most 
curious, or the most credulous, among the Pagans 
were often persuaded to enter into a society 
which asserted an actual claim of miraculous 
powers. The primitive Christians perjietually 
trod on mystic ground, and their minds were 
exercised by the habits of believing the most 
extraordinary events. They felt, or they fancied, 
that on every side they were incessantly assaulted 
by daemons, comforted by visions, instructed by 
prophecy, and surprisingly delivered from danger, 
sickness, and from death itself, by the supplica- 
tions of the church. The real or imaginary 
prodigies, of which they so frequently conceived 
themselves to be the objects, the instruments, or 
the spectators, very happily disposed them to 
adopt with the same ease, but with far greater 
justice, the authentic w’onders of the evangelic 
history ; and thus miracles that exceeded not the 
measure of their own experience, inspired them 
with the most lively assurance of mysteries which 
were acknowdedged to surpass the limits of their 
understanding. It is this deep impression of 
supernatural truths which has been so much 
celebrated under the name of faith j a state of 
mind described as the surest pledge of the Divine 
favour and of future felicity, and recommended 
as the first or perhaps the only merit of a Chris- 
tian. According to the more rigid doctors, the 
moral virtues, wffiich may be equally practised 
by infidels, are destitute of any value or efficacy 
in the work of our justification. 

IV. But the primitive Chris- thb Foi-rtr 
tian demonstrated his faith by his of the 

virtues ; and it w^as very justly sup- Christians, 
posed that the Divine persuasion, w'hich en- 
lightened or subdued the understanding, must, 
at the same time, purify the heart, and direct the 
actions, of the believer. The first apologists 
of Christianity %vho justify the innocence of their 
brethren, and the writers of a later period who 
celebrate the sanctity of their ancestors, display, 
in the most lively colours, the reformation of 
manners w'hich w’as introduced into the w'orld 
by the preaching of the gospel. As it is my 
intention to remark only such human causes as 
were permitted to second the influence of revela- 
tion, I shall slightly mention two motives which 
might naturally render the lives of the primitive 
Christians much purer and more austere than 
those of their Pagan contemporaries, or their de- 
generate successors ; repentance for their past sins, 
and the laudable desire of supporting the repu- 
tation of tlie society in which they were engaged. 

It is a very ancient reproach, Effects of their 
suggested by the ignorance or the repentance, 
malice of infldelity, that the Christians allured 
into their party the most atrocious criminals, 
w'ho, as soon as they were touched by a sense 
of remorse, were easily persuaded to wash away, 

SH The conversion of Constantine is the lem which is most usually 
fixed by Pmt/Mtants. The more rational divines are unwiUingr to 
admit toe uairaeles of the ivth, ■whiLt the more credulous are unwilliiie 
to reject those of the vth century. 
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in the water of baptism, the guilt of their past 
conduct, for which the temples of the gods 
refused to grant them any expiation. But this 
reproach, when it is cleared from misrepresenta- 
tion, contributes as much to the honour as it did 
to the increase of the church. 83 The friends of 
Christianity may acknowledge, without a blush, 
that many of the most eminent saints had been 
before their baptism the most abandoned sinners. 
Those persons who in the world had followed, 
though in an imperfect manner, the dictates of 
l>enevolence and propriety, derived such a calm 
satisfaction from the opinion of their own recti- 
tude, as rendered them much less susceptible of 
the sudden emotions of shame, of grief, and of 
terror, which have given birth to so many won- 
derful conversions. After tlie example of their 
Divine Master, the missionaries of the gospel 
disdained not the society of men, and especially 
of women, oppressed by the consciousness, and 
very often by the effects, of their vices. As they 
emerged from sin and superstition to the glorious 
hope of immortality, they resolved to devote 
themselves to a life, not only of virtue, but of 
penitence. Tlie desire of perfection became the 
ruling passion of their soul ; and it is well known, 
that while reason embraces a cold mediocrity, 
our passions hurry us, with rapid violence, over 
the space w'hicli lies between the most opposite 
extremes. 

Career thrfr When the new converts had been 

reputaUon. enrolled in the number of the faith- 
ful, and were admitted to the sacraments of the 
church, they found themselves restrained from 
relapsing into their past disorders by another 
consideration of a less spiritual, but of a very 
innocent and respectable nature. Any particular 
society that has departed from the great body of 
the nation, or the religion to which it belonged, 
immediately becomes the object of universal as 
well as invidious observation. In proportion to 
the smallness of its numbers, the character of 
the society may be affected l)y the virtue and 
vices of the persons who compose it ; and every 
member is engaged to watch with the most vigi- 
lant attention over his own behaviour, and over 
that of his brethren, since, as he must expect to 
incur a part of the common disgrace, he may 
hope to enjoy a share of the common reputation. 
When the Christians of Bithynia were brought 
before the tj-ibuiial of the younger Pliny, they 
assured the proconsul, that, far from being en- 
gaged in any unlawful conspiracy, they were 
bound by a solemn, obligation to abstain from 
the commission of those crimes which disturb 
the private or public peace of society, from theft, 
robbery, adulterj^, perjury, and fraud. 84 Near a 
century afterwards, Tertullian, with an honest 
pride, could boast, that very few Christians had 
suffered by the hand of the executioner, except on 
account of their religion. 83 Their serious and 
sequestered life, averse to the gay luxury of the 
age, inured tliem to chastity, temperance, eco- 
nomy, and all tlie sober and domestic virtues. 
As the greater number were of some trade or 

S3 The topatsBctas of Celsus ami Julian, viih the defence of the 
fathers* are very fairly stated by SpanheiinjCcHtunentairesar ies C^sais 
de Juiien, i». 468, 84 PUn. je. 97, 

8-5 TertaillAit* AtoI, c. 44, He adds, hovfetri*’* «>f 
hesitation* " Aat SI aliud, jam naa Christianas. ' 


profession, it was incumbent on them, by the 
strictest integrity and the fairest dealing, to 
remove the suspicions which the profqne are too 
apt to conceive against the appearances of sanc- 
tity, The contempt of the world exercised them 
in the habits of humility, meekness, and jiatience. 
The more they w'ere persecuted, the more closely 
they adhered to each other. Their mutual cha- 
rity and unsuspecting confidence has been re- 
marked by infidels, and was too often abused by 
perfidious friends. 86 

It is a very honourable circum- Morality of 
stance for the morals of the primitive tadsers. 

Christians, that even their faults, or rather errors, 
were derived from an excess of virtue. The 
bishops and doctors of the church, whose evi- 
dence attests, and whose authority might influ- 
ence, the professions, the principles, and even 
the practice, of their contemporaries, had studied 
the Scriptures with less skill than devotion, and 
they often received, in the most literal sense, 
those rigid precepts of Christ and the apostles, 
lo wliicli the prudence of succeeding commenta- 
tors has applied a looser and more figurative 
mode of interpret<ition. Ambitious to exalt the 
perfection of tlie gospel above the wisdom of 
jihilosophy, the zealous fatliers have carried the 
duties of self-moilification, of purity, and of 
patience, to a height which it is scarcely pos- 
sible to attain, and much less to preserve in our 
present state of weakness and corruption. A 
doctrine so extraordinary and so sublime must 
inevitably command the veneration of the peo- 
ple ; but it was ill calculated to obtain the suf- 
frage of those worldly philosophers, who, in the 
conduct of this transitory life, consult only the 
feelings of nature and the interest of society.87 

TJiere are two very natural pro- principles of 
pensities which we may distinguish nature, 
in the most virtuous and liberal dispositions, 
the love of pleasure and the love of action. If 
the former is refined by art and learning, im- 
proved by the charms of social intercourse, and 
corrected by a just regard to economy, to health, 
and to reputation, it is productive of the greatest 
part of the happiness of private life. The love 
of action is a principle of a much stronger and 
more doubtful nature. It often leads to anger, 
to ambition, and to revenge ; but when it is 
guided by the sense of propriety and benevo- 
lence, it becomes the parent of every virtue ; 
and if those virtues are accompanied wdth equal 
abilities, a family, a state, or an empire, may be 
indebted for their safety and prosperity to the 
undaunted courage of a single man. To the 
love of pleasure we may therefore ascribe most 
of the agreeable, to the love of action w^e may 
attribute most of the useful and respectable, 
qualifications. The character in which both the 
one and the other should be united and har- 
monised, would seem to constitute the most per- 
fect idea of human nature. The insensible and 
inactive disposition, which should be supposed 
alike destitute of both, would be rejected, by the 
common consent of mankind, as utterly incapable 

86 The philosopher Peregrjnus (of vrhose life and deatli Lucian has 
left us so entertaining an account) imposed* for a long time, on the cre- 
dulous simplicity of the Christians of Asia. 

87 See a very judicious treatise cf Barbeyrac sur la Morale de& 
Peres. 
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of procuring any happiness to the individual, or 
any public benefit to the world. But it was not 
in 'this world 'that the primitive Christians were 
desirous of making themselves either agreeable 
or useful. 

The primitive The acquisition of knowledge, 
KS? exercise of our reason or fancy, 
and luxury. and the clieerful flow of unguarded 
conversation, may employ the leisure of a liberal 
mind. Such amusements, however, were re- 
jected with abhorrence, or admitted with the 
utmost caution, by the severity of the fathers, 
who despised all knowledge that was not useful 
to salvation, and who considered all levity of 
discourse as a criminal abuse of the gift of 
speech. In our present state of existence, the 
body is so inseparably connected with the soul, 
that it seems to be our interest to taste, wdth in- 
nocence and moderation, the enjoyments of 
which that faithful companion is susceptible. 
Very different w'as the reasoning of our devout 
predecessors ; vainly aspiring to imitate the per- 
fection of angels, they disdained, or they affected 
to disdain, every earthly and corporeal delight. 8^ 
Some of our senses indeed are necessary for our 
preservation, others for our subsistence, and 
others again for our information, and thus far 
it w'as impossible to reject the use of them. The 
first sensation of pleasure was marked as the 
first moment of their abuse. Tlie unfeeling 
candidate for heaven was instructed, not only 
to resist the grosser allurements of the taste or 
smell, but even to shut his ears against the pro- 
fane haimony of sounds, and to view with in- 
difference the most finished productions of 
human art. Gay apparel, magnificent houses, 
and elegant furniture, were supposed to unite 
the double guilt of pride and of sensuality ; a 
simple and mortified appearance was more 
suitable to the Christian who was certain of 
ins sins and doubtful of his salvation. In their 
censures of luxury, the fathers are extremely 
minute and circumstantial j and among the 
various articles which excite their pious indig- 
nation, we may enumerate false hair, garments 
of any colour except white, instruments of 
music, vases of gold or silver, downy pillows 
tas Jacob reposed his head on a stone), white 
bread, foreign wines, public siilutations, the use 
of warm baths, and the practice of shaving the 
beard, which, according to the expression of 
Tertullian, is a lie against our own faces, and an 
impious attempt to improve the works of the 
Creator. f'O When Christianity w'as introduced 
ainoiTg the rich and the polite, the observation 
of these singular laws was left, as it would be at 
present, to the few w'ho were ambitious of su- 
perior sanctity. But it is aln'ays easy, as well 
as agreeable, for the inferior ranks of mankind 
to claim a merit from the contempt of that pomp 
and pleasure, which fortune has placed be- 


ns Lactant. Institiit. jDivin. 1. vi. c, 20, 21, 22. 

Coij.!uU a work of 1,'lernens of Alexandria, intitled Tlie ra;d&. 
gri^uij, which contaias; the rudiments of eihics, as they were taught m 
the most celebrated of the Chrtstiau schools. 

hi) Temillian, de Spectaculls, c.23. Clemens A lexandrin. Paida- 
goj:. I. iii. c. S. 

ill Beauwihre, Hist. Critique du Manichclsme, 1. vii. c.3. Justin, 
gory of Nvssa, Augustin, Sic, strotigiy inclined to titift opinion. 

.i ^ Some of tile OnojiUc iieretics were more corisostent j they rejected 
the use of marriage. 

hS See a chain of tradition, from Justin Martyr to Jerome, in tlte 
Mtarulb dw Paes, c. if. 


yond their reach. The virtue of the primitive 
Christians, like that of the first Romans, was 
very frequently guarded by poverty and ig- 
norance* 

The chaste severity of the fathers, Their senti- 
in whatever related to the commerce tarmawlnge”* 
of the two sexes, flowed from the a»dcimt‘ity, 
same principle ; their abhorrence of every enjoy- 
ment which might gratify the sensual, and de- 
grade the spiritual, nature of man. It was their 
favourite opinion, that if Adam had preserved 
his obedience to the Creator, he would have 
lived for ever in a state of virgin purity, and 
that some harmless mode of vegetation might 
have peoj)led paradise with a race of innocent 
and immortal beings. The use of marriage 
W'as permitted only to his fallen posterity, as a 
necessary expedient to continue tlie human spe- 
cies, and as a restraint, however imperfect, on 
the natural licentiousness of desire. The hesi- 
tation of the orthodox casuists on this interesting 
subject, betrays the perplexity cf men, unwilling 
to approve an institution, which they were com- 
pelled to tolerate.- The enumeration of the 
very w’himsical laws, which they most circum- 
stantially imposed on the marriage-bed, would 
force a smile from the young, and a blush from 
the fair. It was their unanimous sentiment, 
that a first marriage tvas adequate to all tlie 
purposes of nature and society. The sensual 
connection was refined into a resemblance of the 
mystic union of Christ with his church, and was 
pronounced to be indissoluble either by divorc© 
or by death. The practice of second nuptials was 
branded with the name of a legal adultery ; and 
the persons who were guilty of so scandalous an 
offence against Christian purity, were soon ex- 
cluded from the honours, and even from the 
alms, of the church. ^^3 Since desire w'as im- 
puted as a crime, and marriage was tolerated 
as a defect, it was consistent with the same 
principles to consider a state of celibacy as the 
nearest approach to the Divine perfection. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that ancient 
Rome could support the institution of six 
vestals but the primitive church was filled 
with a great number of persons of cither sex, 
who had devoted themselves to the profession of 
perpetual chastity. ^ few of these, among 

whom we may reckon the learned Origen, 
judged it the most prudent to disarm the 
temptcr.s^fi! Some were insensible and some 
were invincible against the assaults of the flesh. 
Disdaining an ignominious flight, the virgins of 
the warm climate of Africa encountered tlie ; 
enemy in the closest engagement ; they per- ■ 
mitted priests and deacons to share their bed, 
and gloried amidst the flames in tlieir unsullied 
purity. But insulted Nature sometimes vin- 
dicated her rights, and this new species of mar- 
tyrdom served only to introduce a new scandal 

94 See a very curious Bissertation. on ihe V'estals, in the M^moirta 
de I'Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. iv. n. 161 - 227. Motwithstantl- 
ing the hoiKntrs and revrards which were liesto-wi'd on those virgins, it 
■was difficult to prot'ure a huiilcient number ; nor totildthe diead of 
the moat horriWe death always resTrain th. ir hicontinenie, 

95 Cupiditatem procreamli ant nnani scirau.s aut nuUain, Minucius 

Fsclix, c. 31. Justin. Ajiclog. Major. Athenagoras in c. 28. 

Tertullian. de Cnitii Foimin. I. ii. 

, 96 Ettsehius, 1 vi, S- Before the fame of Origen had excited envy 
and {)«rseCuUon, Otisi exsraordmary action wav rather adnrirctl than 
oeusured- As it was his general prai-iirt- to alltgoriite scripture, it 
sw-iiis unfortunate that, in iliii instance only, he should have adopted 
the Uaxai weusc. 
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into the churcb.97 Among the Christian as- 
cetics, however (a name which they soon ac- 
quired from their painful exercise), many, as 
they were less presumptuous, were probably 
more successful. The loss of sensual pleasure 
was supplied and compensated by spiritual pride. 
Even the multitude of Pagans were inclined to 
estimate the merit of the sacrifice by its apparent 
difficulty: and it was in the praise of these 
chaste spouses of Christ that the fathers have 
poured forth the troubled stream of their elo- 
quenceJ>8 Such are the early traces of monastic 
principles and institutions, which, in a sub- 
sequent age, have counterbalanced all the tem- 
poral advantages of Christianity.J^i^ 

Their aversion The Christians were not less averse 
or w^ar ^and^go- business than to the pleasures 

vemnicint. of this World. The defence of our 
persons and property they knew not how to 
reconcile with the patient doctrine which en- 
joined an unlimited forgiveness of past injuries, 
and commanded them to invite the repetition of 
fresh insults. Their simplicity was offended by 
the use of oaths, by the pomp of magistracy, 
and by the active contention of public life, nor 
could their humane ignorance be convinced, 
that it was lawful on any occasion to shed the 
blood of our fellow-creatures, either by the 
sword of justice, or by that of w^ar ; even though 
their criminal or hostile attempts should threaten 
the peace and safety of the whole community, iw) 
It was acknowledged, that, under a less perfect 
law, the powers of the Jewish constitution had 
been exercised, with the approbation of Heaven, 
by inspired prophets and by anointed kings. 
The Christians felt and confessed, that such in- 
stitutions might be necessary for the present 
system of the world, and they cheerfully sub- 
mitted to the authority of their Pagan governors. 
But while they inculcated tlie maxims of passive 
obedience, they refused to take any active part in 
the civil administration or the miiitai*y defence 
of the empire. Some indulgence might perhaps 
be allowed to those persons, who, before their 
conversion, were already engaged in such violent 
and sanguinary occupations ; but it was ira- 
j}ossible that the Christians, without renouncing 
a more sacred duty, could assume the character 
of soldiers, of magistrates, or of princes. 
This indolent, or even criminal disregard to the 
public welfare, exposed them to the contempt 
and reproaches of the Pagans, who very fre- 
quently asked, wdiat must be the fate of the 
empire, attacked on every side by the barbarians, 
if all mankind should adopt the pusillanimous 
sentiments of the new sect ? Xo this in- 
sulting question the Christian apologists re- 
turned obscure and ambiguous answers, as they 
were unwilling to reveal the secret cause of their 
security ; the expectation that, before the con- 
version of mankind was accomplished, war, go- 

97 Cyprian, 4. and Dodwell, Dissertat- Cyprianic. iii. Some- 
ihinj; lite Uiia jatdi attempt was long afterwards imputed to the foun- 
dsr df the order of Fontevrault- liayle has amused himself and his 
leaites on that very delicate subject. 

Bupln (Bibhotbdque EcdldBiastlque, tom. i. p, X95,) gives a 
particBiar account of the dialogue of the ten virgins, as it was com- 
posed by Methodius, BKhop Tyre. The praises <tf virginity are 
enumidito. 

The Ascetics (a* early as the second oentiiry) made a public pro- 
Eesslon of mortifying their bodiw, and of abstaining ftom the use of 
flesh and wimi. MMieim, p- 3 It). 

lOf) See the Morale des Peres. The same patient prindpl^ have 
been revived dace the Reformation by the aocindans, tlie modern 


vernraent, the Roman empire, and the world 
itself, would be no more. It may be observed, 

' that, in this instance likewise, the situation of 
the first Christians coincided very happily with 
their religious scruples, and that their aversion 
*to an active life contributed rather to excuse 
them from the service, than to exclude them 
from the honours, of the state and army. 

V. But the human character, how- The Fifth 
ever it may be exalted or depressed chrisrianTac- 
by a temporary enthusiasm, will re- 
turn by degrees to its proper and na- the church, 
tural level, and will resume those passions that 
seem the most adapted to its present condition. 
The primitive Christians were dead to the 
business and pleasures of the world ; but their 
love of action, which could never be entirely ex- 
tinguished, soon revived, and found a new oc- 
cupation in the government of the church. A 
separate society, which attacked the established 
religion of the empire, was obliged to adopt 
some form of internal policy, and to appoint a 
sufficient number of ministers, intrusted not 
only with the spiritual functions, but even w'ith 
the temporal direction of the Christian common- 
wealth. The safety of that society, its honour, 
its aggrandisement, were productive, even in the 
most pious minds, of a spirit of patriotism, such as 
the first of the Romans had felt for the republic, 
and sometimes, of a similar indifference, in the 
use of whatever means might probably conduce 
to so desirable an end. The ambition of raising 
themselves or their friends to the honours and 
offices of the church, was disguised by the laud- 
; able intention of devoting to the public benefit, 
the power and consideration, which, for that 
purpose only, it became their duty to solicit. In 
the exercise of their functions, they were fre- 
quently called upon to detect tlie errors of 
lieresyj or the arts of faction, to oppose the de- 
signs of perfidious brethren, to stigmatise their 
characters with deserved infamy, and to expel 
them from the bosom of a society, whose peace 
and happiness they had attempted to disturb. 
The ecclesiastical governors of the Christians 
were taught to unite the wisdom of the serpent 
with the innocence of the dove; but as tlie 
former was relined, so the latter w^as insensibly 
corrupted, by the habits of government. In 
the church as well as in the world, the persons 
who were placed in any public station rendered 
themselves considerable by their eloquence and 
firmness, by their knowledge of mankind, and 
by their dexterity in business; and while they 
concealed from others, and perhaps from them- 
selves, the secret motives of their conduct 
they too frequently relapsed into all the tur- 
bulent passions of active life, which were 
tinctured with an additional degree of bitterness 
and obstinacy from the infusion of spiritual 
zeal. 

Anabaptists, and the Ouakers. Barclay, the apologist of the guakers, 
has protected his brethren by the autliority of tlie primitive Chi-istians, 

p. 17x2— o 19. ' 

101 Tortullian, Apolog. c.21. He Idololatria, c. 17, IS. Origen 

P- 1. viii- p. 4'23_42S. 

102 reixulliEin (de Corona Militis, c. 11.) suggested to them the 

expedient of deserting ; a counsel, which, if it bad lieeit generally 
known, was not very proper to conciliate the favour of the emperora 
towards the Christian sect. * 

10.3 As well as we can judge from the mutilated representation of 
Ongen (1. vm. p. 42o.), his adversary, Celsus, had urged his objection 
With great force and candour. 
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itM>r 5 mitivefree- The government of the church 
doia and equality, been the subjcct, as well 

as the prize, of religious contention. The hostile 
disputants of Rome, of Paris, of Oxford, and of 
Geneva, have alike struggled to reduce the pri- 
mitive and apostolic model lo-i to the respective 
standards of their own policy. The few who 
have pursued this enquii'y with more candour 
and impartiality are of opinionpo^ that the apos- 
tles declined the office of legislation, and rather 
chose to endure some partial scandals and divi- 
sions, than to exclude the Christians of a future 
age from the liberty of varying their foiTns of ec- 
clesiastical government according to the changes 
of times and circumstances. The scheme of 
policy, which, under their approbation, was 
adopted for the use of the first century, may be 
discovered from tlie practice of Jerusalem, of 
Ephesus, or of Corinth. The societies which 
were instituted in the cities of the Roman empire 
were united only by the ties of faith and charity. 
Independence and equality formed the basis of 
their internal constitution. The want of dis- 
cipline and human learning was supplied by the 
occasional assistance of the prophets, who were 
called to that function without distinction of age, 
of sex, or of natural abilities ; and who, as often 
as they felt the divine impulse, poured forth the 
effusions of the spirit in the assembly of the 
faithful. But these extraordinary gifts were 
frequently abused or misapplied by the prophetic 
teachers. They displayed them at an improper 
season, presumptuously disturbed the service of 
the assembly, and by their pride or mistaken zeal 
they introduced, particularly into the apostolic 
church of Corinth, a long and melancholy train 
of disorders. As the institution of prophets 
became useless, and even pernicious, their powers 
were withdrawn and their office abolished. The 
public functions of religion were solely intrusted 
to the established ministers of the church, the 
bishops and the presbyters ; two appellations 
which, ill their first origin, appear to have dis- 
tinguished the same office and the same order 
of persons. The name of presbyter was expres- 
sive of their age, or rather of their gravity and 
w'isdom. The title of bishop denoted their in- 
spection over the faith and manners of tlie 
Christians who were committed to their pastoral 
care. In proportion to the respective numbers 
of the faithful, a larger or smaller number of 
these episcopal presbyters guided each infant con- 
gregation with equal authority, and with united 
counsels. 

Institution of isj- But the most perfect equality of 
of of ** freedom requii-es the directing hand 

presbjters. ^ superior magistrate; and the 

104 The aristocratical party in France, as xveJl as in England, has 
strenuouslv maintiiin-d the divine origin of liibhops. But the Calvin- 
istical presbyters were imp;itient of a superior ,* and the Homan Pontid' 
refused to acknowledge an equal. See Fra Paolo. 

In the history ‘of the t.’hristian hierardiy, I have, for tlie most 
part, followed the learned and candid ;:Uosheim. 

lOfJ For the prophets of the primitive church, see Mosheim, Diafer- 
tafiones ad Hist. Jiccles. pertinentes, tom. U. p, 132 -208. 

107 See the epistles of St. Paul, tmd of Clemens, to the Corin- 

108 Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, I. vii. 

109 See Jerome ad Titiim, c. i, and Epistol. 85, (in the Benedictine 
edition, 101.) and the elalxarate apology of Blondel, pm sententla 
Hieronymi. The ancient state, as it is described by Jerome, of the 
bi^op and presbyters of Alexandria, receives a remarkable confipn* 
ation from the patriarch Eutychius (Annal. tom. i. p. 3.30. Vers. 
Pocock) ; wixose testimony 1 knew not how to reject, m spite of ait 


order of public deliberations soon introduces the 
office of a president, invested at least with the 
authority of collecting the sentiments, and of 
executing the resolutions, of the assembly. A 
regard for the public tranquillity, which would 
so frequently have been interrupted by annual 
or by occasional elections, induced the primitive 
Christians to constitute an honourable and per- 
petual magistracy, and to choose one of the 
wisest and most holy among their presbyters to 
execute during his life the duties of their eccle- 
siastical governor. It was under these circum- 
stances that the lofty title of bishop began to 
raise itself above the humble appellation of 
presbyter ; and while the latter remained the 
most natural distinction for the members of 
every Christian senate, the former was appro- 
priated to the dignity of its new president. 
The advantages of this episcopal form of go- 
vernment, which appears to have been introduced 
before the end of the first century, iio were so 
obvious, and so important for the future great- 
ness as well as the present peace of Christianity, 
that it was adopted without delay by all the 
societies which were already scattered over the 
empire, had acquired in a very early period the 
sanction of antiquity,Jti and is still revered by 
the most powerful churches, both of the East 
and of the West, as a primitive, even as a 
divine establishment. ^ It is needless to ob- 
serve, that the pious and humble presbyters, 
who were first dignified with the episcopal title, 
could not possess, and would probably have 
rejected, the power and pomp which now encir- 
cles the tiara of the Roman pontiff*, or the mitre 
of a German prelate. But we may define in a 
few words the narrow limits of their original 
jurisdiction, which was chiefly of a spiritual, 
though in some instances of a temporal, nature. * ^3 
It consisted in the administration of the sacra- 
ments and discipline of the church ; the superiii- 
tendency of religious ceremonies, which impei- 
ceptibly increased in number and variety; the 
consecration of ecclesiastical ministers, to whom 
the bishop assigned their respective functions; 
the management of the public fund; and the 
detei*mination of all such differences as the 
faithful were unwilling to expose before the 
tribunal of an idolatrous judge. These powers, 
during a short period, were exercised according 
to the advice of the presbyteral college, and 
-with the consent and approbation of the a&sembly 
of Christians. The primitive bishops were con- 
sidered only as the first of their equals, and the 
honourable servants of a free people. Whenever 
the episcopal chair became vacant by death, a 
new president was chosen among tlie presbyters 

tile objettiom of the learned Pearson In liia VindidoJ Ignatiana;, 
parti.' c. II. . . ■ ' 

no See the introduction to the Apocalypse. Bishops, under tlie 
name of angels, were already instituteil. in tlie cities of Asia. 

.^iSwi y«a tire epistle of Clemens (which is probabiy of as ancii nt a ditt) 
does not lead us to discover any traces of ejiBcopacy either at Covirdh 
or Home. „ 

111 Nulla Ecclesda sine Episcorjo, has been a fact as well as a maxita 
since the time of Tertullian and Irenmus. 

112 .ifter we have pas.sfcil the difficulties or the fir.st centuiy, we find 
the eplsoopal government universally ehtabli'Jied, till it wag jmemjpttd. 
liy the repubUcan genius of the Swiss and (jermzm reformers. 

113 SeeAJosheim in the first and second centurhs. Ignatius (ad 
SiuyimaBOS, c. 3, Ac.) is fond of exaltit;g the episcopal dignity. 
X.>e Giete- (Hist. ISccles. p. 569*) very bluntly censures liis coiiduct. 
Mosheim, with a more critical judgment (p. IGi.) suspects Uie purity 
even of the smaller epistles. 
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by the sufBrage of the whole congregation, eveiy 
mem1>er of which supposed himself invested witli 
a sacred and sacerdotal character. *1“* 

PrOTinciai Such WES the mild and equal con- 
ccamciifi. stitution by which the Christians 
were governed more than an hundred years after 
the death of the apostles. Every society formed 
w ithin itself a separate and independent republic ; 
and although the most distant of these little states 
maintained a mutual as well as friendly inter- 
course of letters and deputations, the Christian 
world was not yet connected by any supreme 
authority or legislative assembly. As the num- 
bers of the faithful were gradually multiplied, 
they discovered the advantages that might result 
from a closer union of their interest and designs. 
I’owards the end of the second century the 
churches of Greece and Asia adopted the useful 
institutions of provincial synods, and they may 
justly be supposed to have borrow^ed the model 
of a representative council from the celebrated 
examples of their own country, the Araphictyons, 
the Achaian league, or the assemblies of the 
Ionian cities. It was soon established as a cus- 
tom and as a law, that the bishops of the inde- 
pendent churches should meet in the capital of 
the province at the stated periods of spring and 
autumn. Tlieir deliberations were assisted by 
the advice of a few distinguished presbyters, and 
moderated by the presence of a listening multi- 
tude.'^i^ Their decrees, w'hich were styled 
canons, regulated every important controversy 
of faith and discipline ; and it was natural to 
believe that a liberal effusion of the holy spirit 
would be poured on the united assembly of the 
delegates of the Christian people. The institu- 
tion of synods w'as so well suited to private 
ambition and to public interest, that in the space 
of a few years it was received throughout t!ie 
Union of tb« whole empire. A regular corre- 
cburch. spondence w'as established between 
the provincial councils, which mutually commu- 
nicated and approved their respective proceed- 
ings ; and the catliolic church soon assumed the 
form, and acquired the strength, of a great 
federative republic, 

rmt-rressoft-pis- As tlie legislative authority of the 
copal authority, churches was insensibly 

superseded by the use of councils, the bishops 
oi)tained by their alliance a much larger share 
of executive and arbitrary power; and as soon 
as they w'ere connected by a sense of their 
common interest, they were enabled to attack, 
with united vigour, the original rights of their 
clergy and people. The prelates of the third 
century imperceptibly changed the language of 
exhortation into that of command, scattered the 
seeds of future usurpations, and supplied, by 
scripture allegories and declamatory rhetoric, 
their deficiency of force and of reason. They 
exalted the unity and powder of the church, as it 


I H Nonne et laid sacerdotes suraus ? Tertnllian, Exhort, f 
c. 7* As the human heart is stiH the same> several of tl 
ohfiervati^ which Mr, Hume has made on enthusiasm (Essav 
VOI. 1 , p. / 6 . quarto edit.), may be applied even to real ittspiration. 

116 Ada Cfcncii. Carthap. apud Cyprian. Edit. Pdl. p. 15S. Th 
mimcij was oompoHed of eighty-beven bishops from the provinces i 
Ivumidia, and Africa ; some ptesbyters and deacox 
at the ; pn^-^nte plebis maxima ])artc. 

illaa, cestis in locis concilia, & 
1 mailian de Jejuniw, c- 1.7. 1 he African mentions it as a rwent an 
foreign 'foe coalition of the ChifetiiUt churches is vgi 

ably explamod by Moslwom, p. IG4~.170. 


was represented in the episcopal office, of 
which every bishop enjoyed an equal and undi- 
vided portion. 1^7 Princes and magistrates, it 
was often repeated, might boast an earthly claim 
to a transitory dominion ; it w'as the episcopal 
authority alone w'hich was derived from the Deity, 
and extended itself over this and over another 
world. The bishops were the vicegerents of 
Christ, the successors of the apostles, and the 
mystic substitutes of the high priest of the Mosaic 
law. Their exclusive privilege of conferring the 
sacerdotal character invaded the freedom both of 
clerical and of popular elections ; and if, in the 
administration of the church, they still consulted 
the judgment of the presbyters or the inclination 
of the people, they most carefully inculcated the 
merit of such a voluntary condescension. The 
bishops acknowledged the supreme authority 
which resided in the assembly of their brethren ; 
but in the government of his peculiar diocese, 
each of them exacted from his Jlock the same 
implicit obedience as if that favourite metaphor 
had been literally just, and as if the shepherd had 
been of a more exalted nature than that of his 
sheep. ^ 18 Tliis obedience, how’ever, was not im- 
posed without some efforts on one side, and some 
resistance on the other. The democratical part 
of the constitution was, in many places, very 
warmly supported by the zealous or interested 
opposition of the inferior clergy. But their 
patriotism received tlie ignominious epithets of 
faction and schism, and the episcopal cause was 
indebted for its rapid progress to the labours of 
many active prelates, vvlio, like Cyprian of Car- 
thage, could reconcile the arts of the most ambi- 
tious statesman with the Christian virtues which 
seem adapted to tlie character of a saint and 
martyr. 1 


The same causes which at first , 

had destroyed the equality of the 
presbyters, introduced among the 
bishops a pre-eminence of rank, and from thence 
a superiority of jurisdiction. As often as in the 
spring and autumn they met in provincial synod, 
the difference of personal merit and reputation 
%vas very sensibly felt among the members of 
the assembly, and the multitude was governed 
by the wisdom and eloquence of the few. But 
the order of public proceedings required a more 
regular and less invidious distinction ; the office 
of perpetual presidents in the councils of each 
province, was conferred on tlie bishops of the 
principal city, and these aspiring prelates, who 
soon acquired the lofty titles of Metropolitans 
and Primates, secretly prepared themselves to 
usurp over their episcopal brethren the same 
authority which the bishops had so lately as- 
sumed above the college of presbyters. 1 20 JSfor 
was it long before an emulation of pre-eminence 
and power prevailed among the metropolitans 
themselves, each of tliem affecting to display, in 


117 C«prian,in his admired treatise De Unitate Eeclesia?, p. 75— Sfi, 

118 VVe may appeal to the whole tenour of Cy]>rian's conduct, of his 
dMtrme, and of his Epistles. (Here, in a short life of C\prian, 
(Bfoholheque Umverselle, tom.xii. p. 207—378.) has lEiid him open 
■with (is'eat freedom and accuracy. 

If Felidssjmus, &c. ivhom the Bishop of Carthage 

expelled from his church, and from Africa, were not the most detest- 
able monsters of wickedness, the zeal of Cyprian must occjisionally have 
prevailed over nis veracitv. For a very just account of these obscure 
quarrels, see iMosheini, p. •if)7~5I2. 

p ly^ Mosheim, p. Wu. bli. Dupin, Antiques Eccles* Disciplin. 
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the most pompous terms, the temporal honours 
and advantages of the city over which he pre- 
sided ; the numbers and opulence of the Chris- 
tians, who were subject to their pastoral care ; 
the saints and mai*tyrs who had arisen among 
them, and the purity with which they preserved 
the tradition of the faith, as it had been trans- 
mitted through a series of orthodox bishops from 
the apostle or the apostolic disciple, to whom 
the foundation of their church was ascribed, 
From every cause either of a civil or of an 
ecclesiastical nature, it was easy to foresee that 
Rome must enjoy the respect, and would soon 
claim the obedience, of the provinces. The 
AmUttaofthe “f the faithful bore a just 

Koinan pontiff, proportion to tile capital of the em- 
pire ; and the Roman church was the greatest, 
the most numerous, and, in regard to the West, 
the most ancient of ail the Christian establish- 
ments, many of which had received their religion 
from the pious labours of her missionaries. 
Instead of otic apostolic founder, the utmost 
boast of Antioch, of Ephesus, or of Corinth, 
the banks of the Tyber were supposed to have 
been honoured witli the preaching and martyr- 
dom of the two most eminent among the apos- 
tles ; and the bishops of Rome very prudently 
claimed the inheritance of whatsoever preroga- 
tives were attributed either to the person or to 
the office of St. Peter. ^23 The bishops of Italy 
arid of the provinces w'ere disposed to allow 
them a primacy of order and association (such 
was their very accurate expression) in the Chris- 
tian aristocracy. 124 But the power of a monarch 
W'as rejected with abhorrence, and the aspiring 
genius of Rome experienced from the nations of 
Asia and Africa, a more vigorous resistance to 
lier spiritual, than she had formerly done to her 
temporal, dominion. The patriotic Cyprian, 
who ruled with the most absolute sway the 
church of Carthage and the provincial synods, 
opposed with resolution and success the ambition 
of the Roman pontiff, artfully connected his 
own cause with that of the eastern bishops, and, 
like Hannibal, sought out new allies in the 
heart of Asia, 125 Jf this Punic war was carried 
on without any effusion of blood, it was owing 
much less to the moderation than to the weak- 
ness of the contending prelates. Invectives and 
excommunications were t/iefr only weapons ; and 
these, during the progress of the whole contro- 
versy, they hurled against each other with equal 
fury and devotion. The hard necessity of ceii- 
stoiiig either a pope, or a saint and martyr, dis- 
tresses the modern Catholics, whenever they are 
obliged to relate the particulars of a dispute, in 
which the champions of religion indulged such 

121 Ttipullian, in a distinct treatise, has pleaded ajjainst the here- 
tics, (he rij'ht of prescription, as it was hdd hy the apostolic chnrches. 

V>2 Ihe journey of St. I'eier to Home is mentioned hv most of the 
ancients {see Eusebius, ii. 25.}, niainlJiined by ail theCatliohcs, allowed 
by sojne Protestants (see Pearson and DtKUvell de Success Episcop. 
ilonian.}, but has been vigurouslv attacked by Spanheim. (Miscellanea 
hacra, iii.,'3.) According to father iJardouin, the monks of the thir- 


ls exact. Tii«i*i«Te et sur cette jiu-rre. - The same is imiiei-feot ii. 
ureek, Latin, Itailan, &e, and totally unintelljuible Sir our Teutonic 
languages. 
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passions as seem much more adapted to the 
senate or to the camp. 126 

The progress of the ecclesiastical 
authority gave birth to the memor- 
able distinction of the laity and of the clergy, 
which had been unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans. 127 The former of these appellations 
comprehended the body of the Christian people ; 
the latter, according to the signification of the 
word, was appropriated to the chosen portion 
that had been set apart for the service of reli- 
gion ; a celebrated order of men which has fur- 
nished the most important, though not always 
the most edifying, subjects for modern history. 
Their mutual hostilities sometimes di.sturbed the 
peace of the infant church, but their zeal and 
activity were united in the common cause, and 
the love of power, which (under the most artful 
disguises) could insinuate itself into the breasts 
of bishops and martyrs, animated them to in- 
crease the number of their subjects, and to en- 
large the limits of the Christian empire. They 
were destitute of any temporal force, and they 
w^ere for a long time discouraged and oppressed, 
rather tlian assisted, by the civil magistrate ; but 
they had acquired, and they employed within 
their own society, the two most efficacious in- 
struments of government, rewards and punish- 
ments ; the former derived from the pious liber- 
ality, the latter from the devout apprehensions, 
of the faithful. 

I. The community of goods, 
which had .so agreeably amused the revenue of 
imagination of Plato, 128 and which 
subsisted in some degree among the austere sect 
of the Essenians,i2y was adopted for a short 
time in the primitive church. The fervour of 
the first proselytes prompted them to sell those 
w’orldly possessions, wffiich they despised, to lay 
the price of them at the feet of the apostles, and 
to content themselves with receiving an equal 
share out of the general distnbutioiiASO The 
progress of the Christian religion relaxed, and 
gradually abolished this generous institution, 
which, in hands less pure than those of the 
apostles, would too soon have been corrupted 
and abused by the returning selfishness of human 
nature ; and the converts who embraced the new 
religion were permitted to retain the possession 
of their patrimony, to receive legacies and in- 
heritances, and to increase their separate pro- 
perty by all the lawful means of trade and 
industry'-. Instead of an absolute sacrifice, a 
moderate proportion was accepted by the mi-, 
nisters of the gospel ; and in their weekly or 
monthly assemblies, every believer, according to 
the exigency of the occasion, and the measure of 

Rapes. But the loose and ihetorical style of the fathers often appears 
favourable to the pretensions of Home. 

125 See the sharp epistle from Firmrlianm, hishop of Csesarea, to 
Stephen, bishop of Koine, ap. Cyprian. Epi'^tol. 75. 

126 CoTJc;r«ing this dispute of the re-baptism of heretics, seethe 

epistles of Cyprian, and theseventh book of Etisel.iiis., . „ , 

127 For the origin of tliese words, see Mosheim, p. M 1 . Spanheim, 

Hist, Ecdeaiast, p- 633. The distinction of Cieras and Luicujt was 
ebUblihhedbeforetlietimeofTfcrtuUian. - ^ . 

1,28 The cotumunif^ iiuiUtuted by hlato, is more perw than tliat 
which Sir Thomas More bad imagined for his Utopia. The com- 
naunity of women, and font of temporal goods, may be considered as 

130 See the Ai4s of tlie A pwties, c. 2. -1 , 5. with Grotius's Commr-n- 
tary. Mosheim, in a particular di, si-rtation, attacks tlie common 
opinion with very inconcittsive arguments. 
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his wealth and piety, presented his voluntary 
offering for the use of the common fundJ^i 
Nothing, however inconsiderable, was refused ; 
but it was diligently inculcated, that, in the 
article of tithes, the Mosaic law W'as still of 
divine obligation ; and that since the Jews, under 
a less perfect discipline, had been commanded 
to pay a tenth part of all that they possessed, it 
would become the disciples of Christ to distin- 
guish themselves by a superior degree of liber- 
ality,! 52 and to acquire some merit by resigning 
a superfluous treasure, which must so soon be 
annihilated with the world itself. !33 It is almost 
unnecessary to observe, that the revenue of each 
particular church, which was of so uncertain and 
ductuating a nature, must have varied with the 
poverty or the opulence of the faithful, as they 
were dispersed in obscure villages, or collected 
in tlie great cities of the empire. In the time of 
the emperor Decius, it was the opinion of the 
magistrates, that the Christians of Rome w^ere 
possessed of very considerable wealth ; that ves- 
sels of gold and silver were used in their reli- 
gious worship, and that many among their pro- 
selytes had sold their lands and houses to increase 
the public riches of the sect, at the expence, in- 
deed, of their unfortunate children, who found 
themselves beggars, because their parents had 
been saints. 534 %ye should listen with distrust 
to the suspicions of strangers and enemies : on 
this occasion, however, they receive a very spe- 
cious and probable colour from the twro following 
circumstances, the only ones that have reached 
our knowledge, which define any precise sums, 
or convey any distinct idea. Almost at the 
same period, the bishop of Carthage, from a 
society less opulent than tliat of Rome, collected 
an hundred thousand sesterces (above eight hun- 
dred and fifty pounds sterling), on a sudden call 
of charity to redeem the brethren of Numidia, 
who had been carried away captives by the bar- 
barians of the desert. !3 5 About an hundred 
years before the reign of Decius, the Roman 
church had received, in a single donation, the 
sum of two hundred thousand sesterces from a 
stranger of Pontus, who proposed to fix his 
residence in the capital. !36 Tliese oblations, for 
the most part, were made in money ; nor was 
the society of Christians either desirous or ca- 
pable of acquiring, to any considerable degree, 
the incumbrance of landed property. It had 
been provided by several laws, wdiich were 
enacted with the same design as our statutes of 
mortmain, that no real estates should be given 
or bequeathed to any corporate body, -without 

Marfvr.ApoInjT. Major, c.S9. TertuIHati, Apolog. c- 39. 
m Irma-iis ad 1. iv. c. 27- 34. Orjgea in Num. Eom. ih 

Ci’pnan de Unitat. Lrdt s. Constimt. Apostol. 1- ii. e. 54, 35. with the 
noU^ of Colelerjus. Hie Coiistitutiun-. introduce tliis divine precept, 
ijy ““!anng that uricsts are as much above kings, as the soulis above 
the body. Aimng the tithable articles, they enumerate com, -wine, 
interesting subject, consult Brideaux's Hlstort 
Faolo delle Blaterie Beneficiaiie j two writers of a 
very diiierait character. 

133 'Fhe stiine opinion which prevailed about the vear one thousand, 
was productive of the same effects. Most of the' donations express 

SI® 

134 Turn sumina cura est fratribos 

(Ut serrao u-statur loquax.) 

OfFerre, fundis venditis 
S&itertiorum millia. 

Addicta avorum praedia 

Feedis sub auctionibus, i 

Suet es&or e-xhtres gemit 

Sanctis egens uarenffbus. i 

Hjpc occuhintur abditis | 

icclesiarum in anguUs ' 


either a special privilege or a particular dis- 
pensation from the emperor or from the se- 
nate;!37 who were seldom disposed to grant 
them in favour of a sect, at first the object of 
their contempt, and at last of their fears and 
jealousy. A transaction however is related 
under the reign of Alexander Severus, which 
discovers that the restraint was sometimes eluded 
or suspended, and that the Christians were per- 
mitted to claim and to possess lands within the 
limits of Rome itself. !38 The progress of Chris- 
tianity, and the civil confusion of the empire, 
contributed to relax the severity of the laws, and 
before the close of the third century many con- 
siderable estates -ivere bestowed on the opulent 
churches of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and the other great cities of Italy 
and the provinces. 

The bishop was the natural stew- Distribution of 
ard of the church ; the public stock the revenue, 
w^as intrusted to his care without account or 
control; the presbyters -^vere confined to their 
spiritual functions, and the more dependent 
order of deacons was solely employed in the ma- 
nagement and distribution of the ecclesiastical 
revenue. !39 If we may give credit to the vehe- 
ment declamations of Cyprian, there were too 
many among his African brethren, who, in the 
execution of their charge, violated every pre- 
cept, not only of evangelic perfection, but even 
of moral virtue. By some of these unfaithful 
stewards the riches of the church were lavished 
in sensual pleasures, by others they were per- 
verted to the purposes of private gain, of fraud- 
ulent purchases, and of rapacious usury. I'lO 
But as long as the contributions of the Christian 
people were free end unconstrained, the abuse 
of their confidence"' could not be very frequent, 
and the general uses to -which their liberality was 
applied, reflected honour on the religious society. 
A decent portion w’as reserved for the mainte- 
nance of the bishop and his clergy ; a sufiSeient 
sum was allotted for the expenses of the public 
worship, of which the feasts of love, the agapee, 
as they were called, constituted a very pleasing 
part. The -whole remainder was tlie sacred pa- 
trimony of the poor, ilccording to the discre- 
tion of the bishop, it w^as distributed to support 
widows and orphans, the lame, the sick, and tlic 
aged of the community ; to comfort strangers 
and pilgrims, and to alleviate the misfortunes of 
prisoners and captives, more especially when 
their suflhrings had been occasioned by their 
firm attachment to the cause of religion. A 
generous intercourse of charity united the most 

Et siimma pietas creditur 
Nudare dulces libei-os. 

Pmlent. TTcpt crrc^«jici>ti. Hvirm. 2. 

The subsequent conduct of the deacon Lam-eiice only proves how 
proper a use was matie of the wealth of the Roman church ; it was 
undoubti dly very considerable; luit Fra Paolo (c. .3.) appears to 
exaggerate, when he supposes, that the successors of Commodus were 
urged to iiersecute the Christums by thejr own avarice, or that of their 
preetorian prrefects, 

135 Cyprian. Eplstol. 62. 

136 'J Vtuliian de Prsescriptione, c. ,30, 

137 Diocletian gave a rescript, which is only a declaration of the old 
law; “ Collegium', si nullo special! privilegio subnixum sit, htiiredlta* 
term capere non posse, dubium non est.” Fra Paolo (c. 4.) thinks 
that these regulations had been much neglected since the reign of 
"Valerian. 

158 Hist. August, p. 151. The ground had been public ; and was 
now diluted between the society of Christians, and that of butchers. 

1,39 Cfonstitut. Apostol. ii. 35. 

HO Cyprian de Lapsi-s, p. 89. Epistob 65. The charge is confirmed 
by the lyth and 20th canon of tlie council of lUiberis. 

141 See the apologies of J ustin, 'I'crtullian, &c. 
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distant provinces, and the smaller congregations 
were cheerfully assisted by the aims of their more 
opulent brethren, Such an institution, which 
paid less regard to the merit than to the distress 
of the object, very materially conduced to the 
progress of Christianity. The Pagans, who were 
atcuated by a sense of humanity, while they 
derided the doctrines, acknowledged the bene- 
volence, of the new sect. The prospect of 
immediate relief and of future protection allured 
into its hospitable bosom many of those unhappy 
persons whom the neglect of the world w'ould 
have abandoned to the miseries of want, of sick- 
ness, and of old age. There is some reason 
likewise to believe, that great numbers of infants, 
who, according to the inhuman practice of the 
times, had been exposed by their parents, were 
frequently rescued from death, baptised, edu- 
cated, and maintained by the piety of the 
Christians, and at the expense of the public 
treasure. 

Excorarawi- II* It is the undoubted right of 
cation. every society to exclude from its 
communion and benefits such among its mem- 
bers as reject or violate those regulations which 
have been established by general consent. In 
the exercise of this power, the censures of the 
Christian church were chiefly directed against 
scandalous sinners, and particularly those who 
were guilty of murder, of fraud, or of incon- 
tinence ; against the authors, or the followers 
of any heretical opinions which had been con- 
demned by the judgment of the episcopal order ; 
and against those unhappy persons, who, whe- 
ther from choice or from compulsion, had pol- 
luted themselves after their baptism by any 
act of idolatrous worship. The consequences 
of excommunication were of a temporal as well 
as 'a spiritual nature. The Christian against 
whom it was pronounced, was deprived of any 
part in the oblations of the faithful. The ties 
both of religious and of private friendsliip were 
dissolved : he found himself a profane object of 
abhorrence to the persons whom he the most 
esteemed, or by whom he had been the most 
tenderly beloved ; and as far as an expulsion 
from a respectable society could imprint on his 
chmacter a mark of disgrace, he was shunned or 
suspected by the generality of mankind. Tlie 
situation of these unfortunate exiles was in itself 
very pmnful and melancholy ; but, as it usually 
happens, their apprehensions far exceeded their 
sufferings. The benefits of the Christian com- 
munion w^ere those of eternal life, nor could they 
erase from their minds the awful opinion, that 
to tliose ecclesiastical governors by wliom they 
were condemned, the Deity had committed the 
keys of Hell and of Paradise. The heretics, in- 
deed, who might be supported by the conscious- 
ness of their intentions, and by the flattering 
hope that they alone had discovered the true 
path of salvation, endeavoured to regain, in their 

142 The ■wealth and liberality of the Romans to their most distant 
brethren is gratefully celebrated liy Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Euseb. 
i. iv. c. 23. 

14.3 See Lucian in Peregrin. Julian (Enisb 49.) seems mortified, 
that the Christian charity maintains not only their own, but likewise 
the heathen poor. 

144 Such, at least, has been the laudable conduct of more modem 
missionaries, under Ihe same circumstances. Above three thousand 
new-born in^ta are annually exposed in tiie streets of Pekin- See 


separate assemblies, those comforts, temporal 
as well as spiritual, which they no longer de- 
rived from the great society of Christians. But 
almost all those who had reluctantly yielded to 
the power of vice or idolatry, were sensible of 
their fallen condition, and anxiously desirous of 
being restored to the benefits of the Christian, 
communion. 

With regard to the treatment of these peni- 
tents, two opposite opinions, the one of justice, 
the other of mercy, divided the primitive church. 
The more rigid and inflexible casui.sts refused 
them for ever, and without exception, the mean- 
est place in the holy community, which they 
had disgraced or deserted, and leaving them 
to the remorse of a guilty conscience, indulged 
them only with a faint ray of hope, that the 
contrition of their life and death might possibly 
be accepted by the Supreme Being. 146 A milder 
sentiment was embraced in practice as well as in 
theory, by the purest and most respectable of the 
Christian churches. Xhe gates of reconcilia- 
tion and of Heaven were seldom shut against the 
returning penitent ; but a severe and solemn form 
of discipline w^as instituted, which, while it served 
to expiate his crime, might powerfully deter the 
spectators from the imitation of his example. 
Humbled by a public confession, 
emaciated by fasting, and clothed in 
sackcloth, the penitent lay prostrate at the door of 
the assembly, imploring with tears the pardon of 
his offences, and soliciting the prayers of the faith- 
ful. 147 If the fault was of a very heinous nature, 
whole years of penance were esteemed an inade- 
quate satisfaction to the Divine justice ; and it 
w'as always by slow and painful gradations that 
the sinner, the heretic, or the apostate, was re- 
admitted into the bosom of the church. A 
sentence of pei’pctual excommunication, was, 
however, reserved for some crimes of an extra- 
ordinary magnitude, and particularly for the 
inexcusable relapses of those penitents who had 
already experienced and abused the clemency of 
their ecclesiastical superiors. According to the 
circumstances or the number of the guilty, the 
exercise of the Christian discipline w^as varied 
by the discretion of the bishops. The councils of 
Ancyra and Hliberis were held about the same 
time, the one in Galatia, the other in Spain ; 
but their respective canons, which are still ex- 
tant, seem to breathe a very different spirit. 
The Galatian, w‘ho after his baptism had repeat- 
edly sacrificed to idols, might obtain his pardon 
by a penance of seven years, and if he had se- 
duced others to imitate his example, only three 
years more were added to the term of his exile. 
But the unhappy Spaniard, w'ho had committed 
the same offence, was deprived of the hope of 
reconciliation, even in the article of death ; and 
his idolatry was placed at the head of a list of 
seventeen other crimes, against which a sentence 
no less terrible was pronounced. Among tliese 

Le Comte, M^mdres svx la Chine, and tlie RechercLes stir les Chlnois 
etles Egyptiens, tom. i. p. 61. _ . 

144< The Montan ists and the Novatoans, ■who auhereo to this opinion 
with the tifrour and otetinaevj foimd ihetnxe/vci 2 t last in the 

numbw extommunicated heretics. See the leametf and copioas 

■ 146 ifejsdtos ap. Easeb. iv. 23. Cjpriw, de # 

147 CavPs Primitive Christianity, partui, c.S, Ihe admirm ta 
antiquity n^ret the loss of this imbbc ijenance. 
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•we may distinguish the inexpiable guilt of 
caiumniating a bisliop, a presbyter, or even a 
deacon, 

Tbedimit of well-tcmpered mixture of 

^ liberality and rigour, the judicious 
government, dispensation of rewards and punish- 
ments, according to the maxims of policy as 
well as justice, constituted the human strength 
of the church. The bishops, whose paternal 
care extended itself to the government of both 
worlds, were sensible of the importance of these 
prerogatives, and covering their ambition with 
tlie fair pretence of the love of order, they were 
jealous of any rival in the exercise of a discipline 
so necessary to prevent the desertion of those 
troops which had enlisted themselves under the 
banner of the cross, and -whose numbers every 
day became more considerable. From the im- 
perious declamations of Cyprian, we should 
naturally conclude, that the doctrines of excom- 
munication and penance formed the most essen- 
tial part of religion ; and that it was much less 
dangerous for the disciples of Christ to neglect 
the observance of the moral duties, than to de- 
spise the censures and authority of their bishops. 
Sometimes we might imagine that we were listen- 
ing to the voice of Moses, when he commanded 
the earth to open, and to swallow up, in con- 
suming flames, the rebellious race which refused 
obedience to the priesthood of Aaron ; and we 
should sometimes suppose that we heard a Roman 
consul asserting the majesty of the republic, and 
declaring his inflexible resolution to enforce the 
rigour of the laws. ** If such irregularities are 
“ suffered with impunity (it is thus that the 
bishop of Cartilage chides the lenity of his 
colleague), if such irregularities are suffered, 
** there is an end of episcopal, vigour ; 

“ an end of the sublime and divine poTver of 
“ governing the church, an end of Christianity 
“ itself. Cyprian had renounced those tem- 
poral honours, wMch it is probable he wmuld 
never have obtained j but the acquisition of such 
absolute command over the consciences and 
understanding of a congregation, however ob- 
scure or despised by the world, is more truly 
grateful to the pride of the human heart, than the 
possession of the most despotic power, imposed 
by arms and conquest on a I’eluctant people. 
Bora^ntuiation of III tlic course of tliis important, 
live causes, tcdious, enquiry, I 

have attempted to display the secondary causes 
which so efficaciously assisted the truth of the 
Cliristian religion. If among these causes we 
have discovered any artificial ornaments, any 
accidental circumstances, or any mixture of error 
and passion, it cannot appear surprising that 
mankind should be tlie most sensibly aflccted by 
such motives as were suited to their imperfect 
nature. It was by the aid of these causes, ex- 
tTusive zeal, the immediate expectation of another 
world, the claim of miracles, the practice of rigid 
virtue, and the constitution of the primitive 

US See in Biipm, BibUothjKjne EcckSsiastjqne, tom. il. p.J^U-51.^, 
a short but rational exj,>oiition of the tranorw of those coondls, which 
Wvsm asfdhWetl in title first moments of tranquillity, after the Jterseett- 
hon of Hiwletian. This persecution had been much less severely felt 
in hpam than in Oalatia; a diflerence which may, iit some j^tcasurc, 
oc nut for the contrast of their regulations. 

149 Cji’irjsn Kpist. 09. 

The arte, the mmners, and the vices trf" the priests of the Syrian 


church, that Christianity spread itself with so 
much success in the Roman empire. To the 
first of these the Christians were indebted for 
their invincible valour, which disdained to capi- 
tulate with the enemy whom they were resolved 
to vanquish. The three succeeding causes sup- 
plied their valour with the most formidable arms. 
The last of tliesc causes united their courage, 
directed their arms, and gave their efforts that 
irresistible weight, wdiich even a small band of 
well-trained and intrepid volunteers has so often 
possessed over an undisciplined multitude, ig- 
norant of the subject, and careless of the event 
of the war. In the various religions Weakness of 
of polytheism, some wandering fa- r^buieism. 
natics of Egypt and Syria, -who addressed them- 
selves to the credulous superstition of the 
populace, were perhaps the only order of 
priests ISO that derived their whole support and 
credit from their sacerdotal profession, and were 
very deeply affected by a personal concern for 
the safety or prosperity of their tutelar deities. 
The ministers of polytlieism, both in Rome anti 
in the provinces, were for the most part men of 
a noble birth and of an affluent fortune, who 
received, as an honourable distinction, the care 
of a celebrated temple, or of a public sacrifice, 
exhibited, very frequently at their own expense, 
the sacred games,^ = i and with cold indifference 
performed the ancient rites, according to the 
laws and fashion of their country. As they 
■w’ere engaged in the ordinary occupations of 
life, their zeal and devotion were seldom ani- 
mated by a sense of interest, or by the habits of 
an ecclesiastical chai'acter. Confined to their 
respective temples and cities, they remained 
without any connection of discipline or govern- 
ment; and whilst they acknowledged the su- 
preme jurisdiction of the senate, of the college of 
pontiffs, and of the emperor, those civil magis- 
trates contented themselves •with the easy task of 
maintaining, in peace and dignity, the general 
worship of mankind. We have already seen 
how various, how loose, and how uncertain, 
•were the religious sentiments of Polytheists. 
They were abandoned, almost without control, 
to the natural workings of a superstitious fancy. 
The accidental circumstances of their life aiul 
situation determined the object as well as tiie 
degree of their devotion ; and as long as their 
adoration was successively prostituted to a thou- 
sand deities, it was scarcely possible that their 
hearts could be susceptible of a very sincere or 
lively passion for any of them. 

When Christianity appeared in 
the world, even tiiese faint and of the f'agm 
imperfect impressions had lost . vomabie to the 
much of their original power. 

Human reason, which by its unassisted strength 
is incapable of perceiving the mysteries of 
faith, had already obtained an easy triumph 
over the folly of Paganism ; and when Tcr- 
tullian or Lactantius employ their labours in 

e''iddes‘i, are very humorously described by Ainileiws, in the eijjhth 
book of his iUetamorphosis. 

151 The office of jVsiarch was of this nature, and is frequency 
jmen.'ioued in Aristides^ the Inscriptions, &c. It was finntja! and 
elective. None but the vainest citizens could desire tiie hono’ r ; none 
but the jTi(j-.t wCciUhy could sup]TOrt the expense- Se.' in the I’atrs-s 
Aptvtol, tom. ii. p. yoo, with how much indiftertnee Philip (he 
As’aich condiicled hinrcif in tlto martyrdom of Poiycavii. Thore 
were likewise iiuhyniarchs, Lyciarchs, &e. 
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exposing its falsehood and extravagance, they 
are obliged to transcribe the eloquence of 
Cicero or the wit of Cucian. The contagion 
of these sceptical writings had been diffused 
far beyond the number of their readers. The 
fashion of incredulity was communicated from 
the philosopher to the man of pleasure or 
business, from the noble to the plebeian, and 
from the master to the menial slave who waited 
at his table, and -who eagerly listened to the 
freedom of his conversation. On public occa- 
sions the philosophic part of mankind affected 
to treat with respect and decency the; religious 
institutions of their country; but their secret 
contempt penetrated through the thin and awk- 
ward disguise ; and even the people, w'hen they 
discovered that their deities were rejected and 
derided by those whose rank or understanding 
they were accustomed to reverence, w^ere filled 
with doubts and apprehensions concerning the 
truth of those doctrines to wliich they had yielded 
the most implicit belief. The decline of ancient 
prejudice exposed a very numerous portion of 
human kind to the danger of a painful and 
comfortless situation. A state of scepticism 
and suspense may amuse a few inquisitive minds; 
but the practice of superstition is so congenial to 
the multitude, that if they are forcibly awakened, 
they still regret the loss of their pleasing vision. 
Their love of the marvellous and supernatural, 
their curiosity, with regard to future events, and 
their strong propensity to extend their hopes and 
fears beyond the limits of the visible world, w'ere 
the principal causes which favoured the establish- 
ment of polytheism. So urgent on the vulgar 
is the necessity of believing, that the fall of any 
system of mythology wdll most probably be suc- 
ceeded by the introduction of some other mode 
of superstition. Some deities of a more recent 
and fashionable cast might soon have occupied 
the deserted temples of Jupiter and Apollo, if, 
in the decisive moment, the wisdom of i^rovi- 
dence had not interposed a genuine revelation, 
fitted to inspire the most rational esteem and 
conviction, wlnlst at the same time it was adorned 
with all tliat could attract the curiosity, the 
wonder, and the veneration of the people. In 
their actual disposition, as many w^ere almost 
disengaged from their artificial prejudices, but 
equally susceptible and desirous of a devout at- 
tachment, an object much less deserving would 
have been sufficient to fill the vacant place in 
tlieir hearts, and to gratify the uncertain eager- 
ness of their passions. Those who are inclined 
to pursue this reflection, instead of viewing with 
astonishment the rapid progress of Christianity, 
will perhaps be surprised that its success was not 
still more rapid and still more universal. 

been observed, with truth as 
^the Well as propriety, that the conquests 

empire. Home prepared and facilitated 

those of Christianity. In the second chapter 
of this work we have attempted to explain in what 
manner the most civilised provinces of Europe, 

152 The modem criifcs are not disposed to beliere what the fathers 
almtwt unanimously- assert, that St. Matthew comiiosed a Hebrew 
gospel, of which only the Oreek translation is extant. It seems, how- 
ever, dangerous to reject their testimony. 

155 Under the reigns of Nero and llomitian, and in the cities of 
Alexandria^ Antioch, Rome, and Ephesus. See Mili. Prolegomena 


Asia, and Africa, were united under the domi- 
nion of one sovereign, and gradually connected 
by the most intimate ties of laws, of manners, and 
of language. The Jews of Palestine, who had 
fondly expected a temporal deliverer, gave so 
cold a reception to the miracles of tlie divine 
prophet, that it was found unnecessary to pubii.sh, 
or at least to preserve, any Hebrew gospel, 

The authentic histories of the actions of Christ 
were composed in the Greek language, at a con- 
siderable distance from Jerusalem, and after the 
Gentile converts were grown extremely nu- 
merous. ^ 53 As soon as those histories w'ere 
translated into the Latin tongue, they were per- 
fectly intelligible to all the subjects of Home, 
excepting only to the peasants of Syria and 
Egy]3t, for whose beneflt particular versions were 
afterwards made. The public highways, wliich 
had been constructed for the use of tiie legions, 
opened an easy passage for the Christian mis- 
sionaries from Damascus to Corinth, and from 
Italy to the extremity of Spain or Britain ; nor 
did those spiritual conquerors encounter any of 
the obstacles wliich usually retard or prevent the 
introduction of a foreign religion into a distant 
country. There is the strongest reason to be- 
lieve, that before the reigns of Diocletian and 
Constantine, the faith of Christ had Historical view 
been preached in everv province, orihe progress 

, . * „ ^ r . ^ ot Christianity. 

and m all the great cities oi the 
empire ; but the foundation of the several con- 
gregations, the numbers of the faithful who 
composed them, and their proportion to the un- 
believing multitude, are now buried in obscurity, 
or disguised by fiction and declamation. Such 
imperfect circumstances, however, as have reached 
our knowledge concerning the increase of the 
Chihstian name in Asia and Greece, in Egypt, 
in Italy, and in the West, we shall now proceed 
to relate, without neglecting the real or imagin- 
ary acquisitions which lay beyond the frontiers 
of the Roman empire. 

The rich provinces that extend 
from the Euphrates to the Ionian ^ 

Sea were the principal theatre on which the 
apostle of the Gentiles di.splayed his 2 Eeal and 
piety. The seeds of tlie gospel, which he had 
scattered in a fertile soil, were diligently culti- 
vated by his disciples ; and it should seem that, 
during the two first centuries, the most consider- 
able body of Christians was contained within, 
those limits. Among the societies which were 
instituted in Syria, none were more ancient or 
more illustrious than those of Damascus, of 
Berea or Aleppo, and of Antioch. The pro- 
phetic introduction of the Apocalypse has de- 
scribed and immortalised the seven churches of 
Asia; Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, lliyatira,i54 
Sardes, Laodicea, and Philadelphia; and their 
colonies were soon diffused over that populor^ 
country. In a very early period, the islands of 
Cyprus and Crete, tlie provinces of Tlnrace and 
Macedonia, gave a favourable reception to the 
new religion ; and Cliristian republics were soon 

ad Nov. Testamaat. and Dr, Laxdner’a Mr iuxd extensive colIecUoR, 
vol. XV. 

164 ThJIpAIogiam (Epiphanius de Haeres* 51.) disputed tiie gen- . 
tiinen«ss of the Apocalypse, iweeause the church of Thyatira was not 
yet fbunded. Bpiphaxuus, who shows the fiict, extricates himself from 
the difficulty hy iug^ou^y supposing, that Bt. John wrote in the 
spirit of ptoj^he^t SeeAhauxit,bifiCourssiirI'Apocalypse. 
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founded in the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and 
of Athens. The antiquity of the Greek and 
Asiatic churches allowed a sufficient space of 
time for their increase and multipKcation, and 
even the swarms of Gnostics and other heretics 
serve to display the flourishing condition of the 
orthodox church, since the appellation of heretics 
has always been applied to the less numerous 
party. To these domestic testimonies we may 
add the confession, the complaints, and the ap- 
prehensions of the Gentiles themselves. From 
the writings of Lucian, a philosopher who had 
studied mankind, and who describes their man- 
ners in the most lively colours, we may learn, 
that, under the reign of Commodus, his native 
country of Pontus was filled with Epicureans 
and Ckmtians.^^^^ Within fourscore years after 
the death of Christ,’^ ^7 the humane PHny laments 
the magnitude of the evil which he vainly at- 
tempted to eradicate. In his very curious epistle 
to tite emperor IVajan, he affirms, that the tem- 
ples were almost deserted ; that the sacred victims 
scarcely found any purchasers ; and that the 
superstition had not only infected the cities, but 
had even spread itself into the villages and the 
open country of Pontus and Pithynia. 

The church WitJiout descending into a minute 
of Antioch, scrutiny of the expressions, or of the 
motives of those writers wdio either celebrate or 
lament the progress of Christianity in the East, 
it may in general be observed, that none of them 
have left us any grounds from whence a just 
estimate might be formed of the real numbers of 
the faithful in those provinces. One circum- 
stance, faowe’^'er, has been fortunately preserved, 
which seems to cast a more distinct light on this 
obscure but interesting subject. Under the reign 
of Theodosius, after Christianity had enjoyed, 
during more than sixty years, the sunshine of 
Imperial favour, the ancient and illustrious 
church of Antioch consisted of one hundred 
thousand persons, three thousand of whom w^ere 
supported out of the public oblations, 159 The 
splendour and dignity of the queen of the East, 
the acknowledged populousness of Caesarea, Se- 
leucia, and Alexandria, and the destruction of 
two hundred and fifty thousand souls in the 
earthquake which afflicted Antioch under the 
elder Justin, are so many convincing proofs 
that the whole number of its inhabitants was not 
less than half a million, and that the Christians, 
however multiplied by zeal and power, did not 
exceed a fifth part of that great city. How 
different a proportion must we adopt when w’e 
compare the persecuted with the triumphant I 
church, tlie West with the East, remote villages 
with populous towns, and countries recently 
converted to the faith, w'ith the place where the 

155 TTiie epistles of Ignatius and Dionj-^us (ap. Euseb. iv. 23.) 

ff Ial out manv churches in Asia and Ureece. That of Athens seenrs 
iiave tan one of the least flourishing. 

156 Lucian in Ale'candro, c. 25. Christianity, however, must have 
tan very unequally diffused over Pontus ; since in the middle of tlie 
tliird century tltere were no more than seventeen believers in the ex- 
tensive dioc&se of Neo-Caisavea. See M. de Tillemont, Mdmoires 
Ecclesia&t. tom. iv, p. 675. from Basii and Gregory of Njssa, who 
were themselves natives, of Cappadocia. 

157 According to the ancients Jesus Christ suflered undtsr the con- 
«ulsbip of' the two Gemini, in the year 29 of our present sera. Pliny was 
sent into Bithynia (according to Pagi) in the year 110. 

15^ Plin. irpist. X. 97 . 

1^ Chiy&ost&rn. Opera, tom. vii. p. 658.810, 
loO John Malela, tom. ii. p. 144. He draws the same conclusion 
with legard to the popuiomness of Antioch. 

101 Chrysostom, tom.i. p,592. I am indebted for these passages, 
though not for my inference, to the learned Dr. Lardner. Credibility 
of tlie Gospel History, vol. xii. p. 370. 


believers first received the appellation of Chris- 
tians! It must not, however, be dissembled, 
that in another passage, Chrysostom, to whom 
we are indebted for this useful information, 
computes the multitude of the faithful as even 
superior to that of the Jews and Pagans. But 
the solution of this apparent difficulty is easy 
and obvious. The eloquent preacher draws a 
parallel between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
constitution of Antioch ; between the list of 
Christians who had acquired heaven by baptism, 
and the list of citizens who had a right to share 
the public liberality. Slaves, strangers, and 
infants were comprised in the foimer j they were 
excluded from the latter. 

The extensive commerce of Alex- ^ 

andria, and its proximity to Palestine, " ' 

gave an easy entrance to the new religion. It 
was at first embraced by great numbers of the 
TiierapeutaJ, or Essenians of the lake Mareotis, 
a Jewish sect which had abated much of its 
reverence for the Mosaic ceremonies. The aus- 
tere life of the Essenians, their fasts and excom- 
munications, the community of goods, the love 
of celibacy, their zeal for martyrdom, and the 
warmth, though not the purity, of their faith, al- 
ready offered a very lively image of the primitive 
discipline. It was in the school of Alexandria 
that the Christian theology appears to have 
assumed a regular and scientifical form; and 
when Hadrian visited Egypt, he found a church 
composed of Jews and of Greeks, sufficiently 
important to attract the notice of that inquisitive 
prince, But the progress of Christianity was 
for a long time confined within the limits of a 
single city, which was itself a foreign colony; 
and till the close of the second century the pre- 
decessors of Demetrius were the only prelates 
of the Egyptian church. Three bishops w'ere 
consecrated by the hands of Demetrius, and the 
number w^as increased to twenty by his successor 
Heraclas. ^'34 The body of the natives, a people 
distinguished by a sullen inflexibility of tem- 
per, 165 entertained the new doctrine with cold- 
ness and reluctance ; and even in the time of 
Origen, it w’as rare to meet with an Egyptian 
who had surmounted his early prejudices in 
favour of the sacred animals of his country. >66 
As soon, indeed, as Christianity ascended the 
throne, the zeal of those barbarians obeyed the 
prevailing impulsion ; the cities of Egypt were 
tilled with bishops, and the deserts of Thebais 
swarmed with hermits. 

A perpetual stream of strangers ^ 
and provincials flowed into the ca- ^ 
pacious bosom of Rome. Whatever was strange 
or odious, wdioever w'as guilty or suspected, 
migiit hope, in the obscurity of that immense 

162 Easnage,Histoire das Juifs, I. 2. c. 20, 21,22,23. has examined, 
■with the most criiiral accuracy, the curious treatise of I’hilo, which 
describes the Therapeutic. By proving that it was composeti as early 
as the time of Augustus, Basnage has demonstrated, in siute of liusebius 
(1. ii. c. 17 ), and a crowd of modern catholics, that die Therapeutta 
were neither Chiistians nor monks. It still remains probable that 
they changed their name, preserved their manners, adopted some new 
articles ot faitli, and gradually became the fetliers of tlie Egyptian 
Ascetics. 

163 See a letter of Hadrian, in the Augustan History, p. 245. 

164 For the succession of Alexandrian bishops, consult Renaudot’s 
History, P.2‘1, &c. This curious fact is preserved by the patriarch 
Eiitychius (Annul, tom. i, p. 334. Vers. Pocock), and its internal 
evidence would alone be a sufficient answer to all the objections which 
Bishop Pearson has urged in the Vindiclae Ignatianae. 

165 Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 16. 

166 Origen contra Celsum, 1. i. p. 40. 
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capital, to elude the vigilance of the law. In 
such a various conflux of nations, every teacher, 
either of truth or of falsehood, every founder, 
whether of a virtuous or a criminal associa- 
tion, might easily multiply his disciples or ac- 
corax^Iices, The Christians of Rome, at the time 
of the accidental persecution of Nero, are re- 
presented by Tacitus as already amounting to 
a very great multitude, 67 and the language of 
that great historian is almost similar to the style 
employed by Livy, when he relates the introduc- 
tion and the suppression of the rites of Bacchus. 
After the Bacclianals had awakened the severity 
of the senate, it was likewise apprehended that 
a very great multitude, as it were another people, 
had been initiated into those abhorred mysteries. 
A more careful enquiry soon demonstrated, that 
the offenders did not exceed seven thousand; a 
number indeed sufficiently alarming, wfien con- 
sjhlered as the object of public justice, '68 It is 
ivith the same candid allowance that we should 
interpret the vague expressions of Tacitus, and 
in a former instance of Pliny, when they exag- 
gerate the crowds of deluded fanatics who had 
forsaken the established worsliip of the gods. 
The church of Rome was undoubtedly the first 
and most populous of the empire ; and w^e are 
possessed of an authentic record which attests the 
state of religion in that city about the middle of 
the third century, and after a peace of thirty-eight 
years. The clergy, at that time, consisted of a 
bishop, forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, as 
many sub- deacons, forty-two acolythes, and fifty 
readers, exorciste, and porters. The number of 
widows, of the infirm, and of the poor, who w'ere 
maintained by the oblations of the faithful, 
amounted to fifteen hundred. From reason, 
as well as from the analogy of Antioch, we may 
venture to estimate the Christians of Rome at 
about fifty thousand. The populousness of that 
great capital cannot perhaps be exactly ascer- 
tained ; but the most modest calculation will not 
surely reduce it low'er than a million of inhabit- 
ants, of whom the Christians might constitute at 
the most a twentieth part. i 70 

The western provincials appeared 
to have derived the knowledge of 
provincei. Christianity from the same source 
w'hich had difiiised among them the language, 
the sentiments, and the manners of Rome. In 
tliis more important circumstance, Africa, as 
well as Gaul, was gradually fashioned to the 
imitation of the capital. Yet notwithstanding 
the many favourable occasions which might 
invite the Roman missionaries to visit the Latin 
provinces, it was late before they passed either 
the sea or the Alps ji7i nor can we discover in 

io7 In^ns multitudo is fhe expression of Taritus, xv. 44. 

1G8 T. Liv. 3Dtxix. 13. 15, 16, 17- Nothins could exceed the horror 
and consternation of the senate on the discovery of the Bacchanalians, 
'Whose depravity is described, and perhaps exaggerated, by Livy. 

169 Eusebius, I. vi. c. 43. The Latm translator (Si. deV 


Valois) 


has thought pro{)er to reduce the number tjf presbyters to forty-four. 

170 This prop<a*ilon of the presbvters and of the T>nor, to tlie rest of 
the people, was originally fixed by Burnet (Travels into Italy, p. 168.), 
and is aTOroved by Moyle, fvol. ii. p. 151.) They were both un- 
acquainted witli the passage ot Chrysostom, which converts their con- 
jecture almost into a fact. 

17 1 Sexius trans Alpes, religicme Dei susceptg,. Sulpicius Severus, 
I ti. These were the celebrated martyrs cd" Lyons. See Eusebius, v. j. 
Tlllemont, Mdm. P^ccldsiasi- tom. ii. p. 516. According to the 
Donatlsts, whose assertion is confirmed by the tacit acknowledgment 
of Augusdn, Afeea 'wa.s the last of the provinces which receive the 
gosx>el. Tiliemont, Mdm. Eccldsiast. tom. i. p.754. 


those great countries auy assured traces either 
of faith or of persecution that ascend higher 
than the reign of the Antonines. ^7^ The slow 
progress of the gospel in the cold climate of 
Gaul, was extremely different from the eager- 
ness with which it seems to iiave been received 
on the burning sands of Africa. The African 
Christians soon formed one of the principal 
members of the primitive church. The practice 
introduced into that province, of appointing 
bishops to the most inconsiderable towns, and 
very frequently to the most obscure villages, 
contributed to multiply the splendour and im- 
portance of their religious societies, which during 
the course of the third century were animated 
by the zeal of Tertullian, directed by the abilities 
of Cyprian, and adorned by the eloquence of 
Lactantius. But if, on the contrary, we turn 
our eyes towards Gaul, we must content our- 
selves with discovering, in the time of Marcus 
Antoninus, the feeble and united congi*egations 
of Lyons and Vienna ; and even as late as the 
reign of Decius, we are assured, that in a few 
cities only, Arles, Narbonne, Thoulouse, Li- 
moges, Clermont, Tours, and Paris, some scat- 
tered churches were supported by the devotion 
of a small number of Christians. '73 Silence is 
indeed very consistent wuth devotion, but as it is 
seldom compatible wdth zeal, we may perceive 
and lament the languid state of Christianity in 
those provinces which had exchanged the Celtic 
for the Latin tongue ; since they did not, during 
the three first centuries, give birth to a single 
ecclesiastical writer. From Gaul, which claimed 
a just pre-eminence of learning and authority 
over all the countries on this side of the Alps, 
the light of the gospel w*as more faintly reflected 
on the remote provinces of Spain and Britain ; 
and if w'e may credit the vehement assertions 
of Tertullian, they had already received the first 
rays of the faith, when he addressed his apology 
to the magistrates of the emperor Severus. '74 
But the obscure and imperfect origin of the 
western churches of Europe has been so neg- 
ligently recorded, that if we would relate the 
time and manner of their foundation, we must 
supply the silence of antiquity by those legends 
which avarice or superstition long afterwards 
dictated to the monks in the lazy gloom of their 
convents. 175 Of these holy romances, that of 
the apostle St. James can alone, by its single 
extravagance, deserve to be mentioned. From 
a peaceful fisherman of the lake of Gennesareth 
he was transformed into a valorous knight, who 
charged at the head of the Spanish chivalry in 
their battles against the Moors. The gravest his- 
torians have celebrated his exploits ; the miracu- 

172 Turn priroum intra Galliaa martyria visa. Sulp. ti 

Africa, see TertuIiUm ad Scapulajn, c. 3. It win 


n.54.) One of me adversaries ot Apiileiiw seems to nave oeen « 
Chrisrian. Apolog, p. 4U6, 497. edit Delphin. ^ 

173 i{ar«bnu^qou»ascivitatibasoccle»is0> pancoraan d^tianonirp 
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Leen very recently S 

^*^174 of TertnlUan^ Apology is fixedj in a dissertation of 

fiftSSi^i^tuyy,tiiietet5ere few^ho had ^tber 
nation or cotarage to question, whether Josteph of Anmathea found^ 
the monastery OT Glastonbury, and whether Dionysius the Areopaglte 
prefejT^ th« whence of Baris to that of Ath«JBs. 
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lous shrine of Compostella displayed his power j 
and the sword of a military order, assisted by 
the terrors of the Inquisition, was sufScient^ to 
every objection of profane criticism. 

The progress of Christianity was 
not confined to the Roman em- 
Roman empire, p- j,g . and according to the primitive 
fathers, who interpret facts by prophecy, tlie new 
religion, within a century after the death of its 
Divine author, had already visited every part of 
je. « There exists not,” says Justin 
‘‘ a people, whether Greek or barbarian, 
or any other race of men, by whatsoever appel- 
lation or manners they may be distinguished, 
however ignorant of arts or agricultui'e, 
whether they dwell under tents, or vrander 
about in covered w'aggons, among whom 
“ prayers are not offered up in the name of a 
crucified Jesus to the bather and Creator of 
all tilings.’* i'7 But this splendid exag- 
geration, which even at present it w’ould be 
extremely difficult to reconcile with the real 
state of mankind, can be considered only as the 
rash sally of a devout but careless writer, the 
measure of wdiose belief w'as regulated by that 
of his wishes. But neither the belief, nor the 
wishes of the fathers, can alter the truth of his- 
tory. It will still remain an undoubted fact, 
that the barbarians of Scytliia and Germany, 
who afterwards subverted the Roman nionai’chy, 
were involved in the darkness of paganism ; and 
tliat even the conversion of Iberia, of Armenia, 
or of Aithiopia, was not attempted with any 
degree of success till the sceptre w^as in the 
hands of an orthodox emperor. Before that 
time, the various accidents of war and commerce 
might indeed diffuse an imperfect knowledge of 
tlie gospel among the tribes of Caledonia, 
and among the borderers of the Rhine, the 
Danul>e, and the Euphrates iSQ Beyond the 
last-mentioned river, Edessa was distinguished 
by a firm and qprly adherence to the faith, 
bVom Edessa the principles of Christianity 
easily introduced into the Greek and Syrian 
cities w'hich obeyed the successors of Artaxerxes ; 

they do not appear to have made any deep 
impression on the minds of the Persians, whose 
religious system, by the labours of a well-dis- 
ciplined order of priests, had been constructed 
with much more art and solidity than the uncer- 
tain mythology of Greece and Rome. 1 82 
General pro- Ffom this impartial though im- 
perfect survey of the progress of 
Ragans. Christianity, it may perhaps seem 
probable, that the number of its proselytes has 
been excessively magnified by fear on the one 
side, and by devotion on the other. According 

176 The stupendous metamotphosis was performed in the ninth 
COTtarv. See Mariana JHist. Hwpan. 1. vii. 0.13. tom. i. p. 285. 
edit. Hag. <iom. 1733.), who, in eveij sense, imitates Xivy, and the 
honey de^t ion of the legend of St. Janies by I)r. Geddes, MucelianlOa, 

177 Justin Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphon* p.341. Irenmus adv. 
Hieres. 1. i. c- 10. TenulUart <-dv. Jud. c. 7. See Mossheim, p.203. 

17S See the fourtii century of Mosheim’s JHistory of the Cnureh. 
Many, though very confused circumstances, that relate to the conver- 
Armenia, may be found in Mows iMf Ghorene, J. a. 

179 Accordmg to Tertullian, the Christian fmth h^ penetrated into 
parts of Jixitoin inaccessible to the Homan arms. About a century 
afterwards, Ossian, the son of Fingal, is gaitl to have disputed, in his 
extreme old age, with one of the foreign missionaries, and the dispute 
is still extant, in verse, and in the Erse langu^. See Mr. Macpher- 
pon’s Diiwertation on the Antiquity of Ossian's Foems, p. 10. 

180 The Gotlis, who ravaged Asia in the reign of GuUenits carried 


to the irreproachablQ testimony of Origen, m 
the proportion of the faithful was very incon- 
siderable, when compared witli the multitude of 
an unbelieving %vorid ; but, as \ve are left with- 
out any distinct information, it is impossible to 
determine, and it is difficult even to conjecture, 
the real numbers of the primitive Christians. 
The most favourable calculation, however, that 
can be deduced from the examples of A ntiocii 
and of Rome, will not permit us to imagine tliat 
more than a twentieth part of the subjects of 
the empire had enlisted themselves under tlie 
banner of the cross before the important con- 
version of Constantine. But their habits of 
faith, of zeal, and of union, seemed to multiply 
their numbers ; and the same causes which con- 
tributed to their future increase, served to ren- 
der their actual strength more apparent and 
more formidable. 

Such is the constitution of civil mether the 
society, that whilst a few persons were meait'ancl 
are distinguished by riches, by ho- is“oraat. 
nours, and by knowledge, the body of tlie 
people is condemned to obscurity, ignorance, 
and poverty. The Christian religion, wliich 
addressed itself to the whole human race, must 
consequently collect a far greater number of 
proselytes from the lower than from the su- 
perior ranks of life. This innocent and natural 
circumstance has been improved into a very 
odious imputation, which seems to be loss stren- 
uously denied by the apologists, than it is urged 
by the adversaries, of the faith ; that the new 
sect of Christians was almost entirely composed 
of the dregs of the populace, of peasants and 
mechanics, of boys and women, of beggars and 
slaves, the last of w hom might sometimes intro- 
duce the missionaries into the rich and noble ' 
families to which they belonged. These obscure 
teachers (such w'as the charge of malice and 
infidelity) are as mute in public as they are 
loquacious and dogmatical in private. Whilst 
they cautiously avoid the dangerous encounter 
of philosophers, they mingle with the rude and 
illiterate crowd, and insinuate themselves into 
those minds, whom their age, their sex, or their 
education, has the best disposed to receive the 
impression of superstitious terrors. ^8"^ 

This unfavourable picture, though some excep. 
not devoid of a faint resemblance, 
betrays, by its dark colouring and 
distorted features, the pencil of an enemy’. As 
the humble faith of Christ diffused itself through 
the world, it was embraced by several persons 
who derived some consequence from the advan- 
tages of nature or fortune. Aristides, who 
presented an eloquent apology to the emperor 

away fjreat numbers of captives ; some of whom w'ere Christians, and 
iMJcame misoionaries. See TUleinout, Memoires Eccl&iast. torn. iv. 

P* 44. 

181 The legend of Abgarus, fabulous as it iSjaffords a decisive proof, 
that many years Ixjfore Eusebius wrote his history, tiie greate.'.t part of 
the inhabitants cjf Ede-ssa had t*mbraced Christianity. Their rivais, 
the cituens of Carriste, adhert'd, on the contrary,' to the cause of 
Paganism, as late as the sixth century. 

ISZ According to liardesanes (ap- Euseb. Prsepar. Evancel.) tirere 
were some Christians in Persia before the end of the second century. 
In the time of Constantine (see his Epistle to Sa}H>r, Vit. i. iv. c. I.!.} 
they composed a flourishing church. Consult Keausobre, Hist. Critiqu# 
du Manichdisrae, tom. i. p. 180. and tlie Bibliotheca Orien t ails of 
A.ssemanl. 

183 Origen contra Celsum, 1. viii. p. 424. 

184 MinuciusPoelix, c. 8. with Wowerus’s notes. Celsus ap. Origen. 

1. iii. p. 138. 142 Julian ap. Cyril. 1. vi- p. 206. Edit, bpanheim. 
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Hadrian, was an Athenian philosopher. 185 
Justin Martjn* had sought divine knowledge in 
the schools of Zeno, of Aristotle, of Pythagoras, 
and of Plato, before he fortunately tvas accosted 
by the old man, or rather the angel, who turned 
his attention to the study of the Jewish pro- 
phets. Clemens of Alexandiia had acquired 
much various reading in the Greek, and Ter- 
tuliian in the Latin, language. Julius Afii- 
canus and Origen possessed a very considerable 
shai-e of the learning of their times ; and al- 
though tlie style of Cyprian is very different 
from that of Lactantius, we might almost dis- 
cover that both those writers had been public 
teachers of rlietoric. Even the study of phi- 
losophy was at length introduced among the 
Christians, but it was not always productive of 
the most salutary effects; knowledge was as 
often the parent of heresy as of devotion, and 
the description which was designed for the fol- 
lowers of Artemon, may, with equal propriety, 
be applied to the various sects that resisted the 
successors of the apostles. ‘‘ They presume to 
alter the holy scriptures, to abandon the an- 
cient rule of faith, and to form their opinions 
“ according to the subtile precepts of logic. 

The science of the church is neglected for the 
“ study of geometry, and they lose sight of 
“ Heaven wdiile they arc employed in measuring 
“ the earth. Euclid is pei'i>etually in their 
hands. Aristotle and Theophrastus are the 
objects of their admiration ; and they express 
** an uncommon reverence for the \vorks of 
Galen. Their errors are • derived from the 
abuse of the arts and sciences of the infidels, 
and they corrupt the simplicity of the gospel 
“ by the refinements of human reason.” is? 

Nor can it be affirmed with truth, 
that the advantages of birth and 
fortune were always separated from 
the profession of Christianity. Several Roman 
citizens were brought before the tribunal of 
Pliny, and he soon discovered, that a great 
number of persons of eve?y order of men in 
Bithynia had deserted the religion of tlieir an- 
cestors. tS8 His unsuspected testimony may, in 
this instance, obtain more credit than the bold 
challenge of Tertullian, when he addresses him- 
self to the fears as well as to the humanity of 
the proconsul of Africa, by assuring him, that 
if he persists in his cruel intentions, he must 
decimate Carthage, and that he will find among 
the guilty many persons of his own rank, sena- 
tors and matrons of noblest extraction, and the 
friends or relations of Iiis most intimate friends, 

It appears, however, that about forty years 
afterwards the emperor Valerian w’as persuaded 
of the truth of this assertion, since in one of his 
rescripts he evidently supposes, that senators, 
Roman knights, and ladies of quality, were 
engaged in the Christian sect, o The church 
still continued to increase its outward splendour 

1S5 Euseb. Hiat. Ecclea. iv. 3. Hieronym. Epiat. 83. 

18G The story is prettily told in Justin's Dialo^ptes. Tillemont 
(M&n. Eccl&iast. tom. ij. p. S34.), 'who relates it after him, is sure 
the old man was a disguiseti angel- 

157 Eusebius, v, *28. It may be houw, that none, except the heretics, 
gave occasion to the complaint of CVlsus (ap. Origen, t. ii. p. 77.), that 
the Christians were perpetually correcting and altering their CSospels. 

158 ITin. Epist- x. (it. Fuerunt alii similis amenthe, cives Ro- 
mani ----- Multi enim omnis tetaris, miuis nrdinis, utriusque sextis, 
etiara vocantux in pericuUim et vocabuntur. 


as it lost its internal purity ; and, in the reign 
of Diocletian, th.e palace, the courts of justice, 
and even the army, concealed a multitude of 
Christians, who endeavoured to reconcile the 
interests of the present, with those of a future, 
life. 

And yet these exceptions are . . 
either too few in number, or too most favour- 
recent in time, entirely to remove by^htfpoor*^ 
the imputation of ignorance and simple, 
obscurity which has been so ari’ogantiy cast on 
the first proselytes of Christianity. Instead of 
employing in our defence the fictions of later 
ages, it w'ill be more prudent to convert the oc- 
casion of scandal into a subject of edification. 
Our serious tlioughts will suggest to us, that 
the apostles themselves were chosen by Provi- 
dence among the fishei*men of Galilee, and that 
the lower we depress tlie temporal condition of 
the first Christians, the more reason we sliall 
find to admire their merit and success. It is 
incumbent on us diligently to remember, that 
the kingdom of Heaven was promised to the 
poor in spirit, and that minds afflicted by ca- 
lamity and the contempt of mankind, cheerfully 
listen to the divine promise of future happiness ; 
while, on the contrary, the fortunate are satisfied 
ivith the possession of this world ; and the wise 
abuse in doubt and dispute their vain superiority 
of reason and knowledge. 

We stand in need of such reflec- 
tions to comfort us for the loss of sonieMuinunt 

. , , . , . men of the imt 

some illustrious characters, which iti and serond 
our eyes might have seemed the 
most worthy of the heavenly present. The 
names of Seneca, of the elder and the younger 
Pliny, of Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of the 
slave Epictetus, and of the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, adorn the age in which they nou- 
rished, and exalt the dignity of human nature. 
They filled with glory their respective stations, 
either in active or contemplative life ; their ex- 
cellent understandings -tt^ere improved by study ; 
philosophy had purified their minds from the 
prejudices of the popular superstition ; and their 
days were spent in the pursuit of truth and the 
practice of virtue. Yet all these sages (it is no 
less an object of surprise than of concern) over- 
looked or rejected the perfection of the Ciiristian 
system. Their language or their silence equally 
discover their contempt for tJie growing sect, 
which in their time had diffused itself over the 
Roman empire. Those among them who con- 
descend to mention the Christians, consider them © 
only as obstinate and perverse enthusiasts, vtho 
exacted an implicit submission to their mys- 
terious doctrines, without being able to produce 
a single argument that could engage the atten- 
tion of men of sense and learning. 

It is at least doubtful whetlier Thehm^&ct 
any of these philosophers perused oi'ijrophccy, 
the apologies which the primitive Christians re- 

189 Tertullian ad fkiapulam. Yet even bds rhetoric rkes no higher 
than to claim a tentli part of Carthage. 

190 Cyprito. Eplat. 79. 

191 Dx- Lardwer. in his first and second volume of Jewish and 
Heathen Testhnwiesf collects and illustrates those of Pliny tl « 

S iUBga-, of Taeitas, «f Oalen, of Marcus Antoninas, and perhaja oi 
idctetus i&r it i» doubtful whelbta tliat philosttpher means to sjwab 
of the OhristittiBj. The new sect is totally unnoticed by Seneca, thu 
elder Pliny, and Plntarch. 
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peatedly published in ]>ehalf of themselves and 
of their religion ; but it is much to be lamented 
that such a cause was not defended by abler 
advocates. Tliey expose with superfluous wit 
and eloquence the extravagance of polytheism. 
They interest our compassion by displaying the 
innocence and sufferings of their injured breth- 
ren. But when they would demonstrate the 
divine origin of Christianit}’’, they insist much 
more strongly on the predictions w'hich an- 
nounced, than on the miracles winch accom- 
jsanied, the appearance of the Messiah. Their 
favourite argument might serve to edify a Chris- 
tian or to convert a Jew, since both the one and 
the other acknowledge the authority of those 
prophecies, and both are obliged, with devout 
reverence, to search for their sense and their 
accomplishment. But this mode of persuasion 
loses much of its weight and influence, wiien it 
is atidressed to those who neither understand 
nor respifct tlje ISIosaic dispensation and the 
prophetic style. In the unskilful hands of 
Justin and of tlie succeeding apologists, the 
sublime meaning of the Hebrew oracles eva- 
porates in distant types, affected conceits, and 
cold, allegories ; and even their authenticity was 
rendered suspicious to an unenlightened Gen- 
tile, by tlie mixture of pious forgeries, wliicli, 
under the names of Orpheus, Hermes, and the 
Sibyls, t 3 were obtruded on liim as of equal 
value with the genuine inspirations of Heaven, 
The adoption of fraud and sophistry in the de- 
fence of revelation too often reminds us of the 
injudicious conduct of those poets wlio load their 
mmUnerahle heroes with a useless weight of 
cumbersome and brittle armour# 

But how shall "we excuse the 
a Q m racier, inattention of the Fagan and 

philosophic world, to those evidences which 
were presented by the hand of Omnipotence, 
not to their reasesn, but to their senses ? During 
the age of Christ, of his apostles, and of their 
first disciples, tlie doctrine wdiich they preached 
was continued by inninnerable prodigies. The 
lame walked, the blind saw, the sick were 
iieak'd, the dead were raised, demons w'cre ex- 
pelled, and the laws of nature were frequently 
suspended for liie benefit of the church. But 
Oener.li -.iknre the sages of Greece and Home 
SnS’lSe turned aside from the awful spec- 
I’assion. tacle, and pursuing the ordinary 
occupations of life and study, appeared uncon- 
scious of any alterations in the moral or phjfsical 
government of the ■world. Under the reign of 
Tiberius, the whole earth, or at least a cele- 
brated province of the Homan empire, w'as 
involved in a preternatural darkness of tliree 
hours. Even this miraculous event, wliich 

192 If the famous prophecy of the Seventy Weels had been alleged 
W a Roman philostspher, -viroiikl he not have replied in the words of 
Cicero, “ Oum tandem ista auguratio est, .innorum potius quam atit 
_ rnensium aut dierum ?” Dellnmatione, il. 30. Obsearre with what 
meverence Lucian {in Alexandro, c. 1,^.) and his friend Celsus ap. 
Origp (!. vii. p. 327.) exi»ress themselves concerning the Hebrew 
prophets, 

J T.ll® philosophtTs, who derided the more ancient predictions 
ot the .Sibyls, would easily h.ave detected the Jewish and Chnstian 
forgeries, which have been so triumphantly quoted by the fathers, 
iroin .lustin :!Uartyr to Lactantius. '\Vhen the Sibylline verses had 
performwi their appointedtask, they, like tlie system of tlie Millen- 
nium, were quietly laid aside. The Christian Sibyl had uninckiiy 
fixed the ruin of Rome for the year 105, A . TJ. C. B4S. 

fathers, as thov are drawn out m battle .array by Dom Cal- 
inet (Dissertations sur lu Bible, tom. in. p. seem to cover 

the whole earth wiiii darkness, in wliieli liinv are tbllo 


ought to have excited the wonder, the curiosity 
and the devotion of mankind, passed without 
notice in. an age of science and history. -^'6 it 
happened during the lifetime of Seneca and the 
elder Pliny, who must have experienced the 
immediate ctfects, or received the earliest intel- 
ligence of the prodigy. Each of these philo- 
sophers, in a laborious w'ork, has recorded all 
the great phenomena of Nature, earth qiiake.s, 
meteors, comets, and eclipses, which his inde- 
fatigable curiosity could collect, i*'? Both the 
one and the ot|3er have omitted to mention tlie 
greatest phenomenon to which the mortal eye 
has been witness since the creiition of the globe. 
A distinct chapter of Pliny iss fg designed for 
ec]ip.ses of an extraordinary nature and unusual 
duration ; but he contents himself with de- 
scribing the singular defect of light which fol- 
lowed the iniirder of Cmsar, when, during the 
greatest part of a year, the orb of the sun ap- 
peared pale and witliout spleiidoin*. This sea- 
son of obsemity, wliicli cannot surely be com- 
pared with tlie preternatural darkness of the 
Passion, had been already celebrated by most of 
the poets and historians of that memorable 
age. 


CHAP. XVI. 

The Conduct of the Boynan Government tonmuls 
the Christians, from the Beign if Nero to that of 
Constantme, 

If w^e seriously consider the purity Christianity 
of the Christian religion, the sane- 
tity of its moral precepts, and the empurors. 
innocent as well as austere lives of the greater 
number of those who during the first ages em- 
braced the faith of the gospel, we should naturally 
suppose, that so benevolent a doctrine w'ould have 
been received w ith due reverence, even by the un- 
believing world ; that the learned and the polite, 
however they might deride the miracles, would 
have esteemed the virtues of the new^ sect ; and 
that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, 
would have protected an order of men wdio 
yielded the most passive obedience to the laws, 
though they declined the active cares of war and 
government. If, on the other hand, we recollect 
the universal toleration of polytlieism, as it was 
invariably maintained by the faith of the people, 
the incredulity of philosophers, and the policy of 
the Roman senate and emperors, w^e are at a 
loss to discover what new offence the Christians 
had committed, wdiat new provocation could 
exasperate the mild indifference of antiquity, and 
what new motives could urge the Roman princes, 

195 Orijtren ad. Hatth. c. 27. and .a fenv modem crftics, Beza, Le 
Cierc* Lardner, &c. are desirous of confitiinp; it to the land of Judea. 

19G The celebrated passage of Fhleson is now wisely abandoned. 
W9ien Tertiilli.an asfiuro.s the i’agans, that the mention of the prodigy 
is found in Arcanis (not x\rchivis) vestris (see hLs Apology, c. (21.), lie 
probably ajqieals to the Sibylline venses, which relate it exactly in the 
words of the Gospel. 

197 Seneca Quiest. Natur. I. i, 15. vi. 1. vji. 17. Plin. Hist Natur. 
1. ii. 

198 Flin. Hist. N.atur. ii, 50. 

199 Virqil. Georgic. j. -106. Tilmllus, 1. i. Eleg. v. ver, 75. Ovid. 
Metamorph. xv. 782. Lucan, Phar,s.al. i. 5-10. The last of these poets 
places this prodigy before the civil war. 

200 See £t public epistle of M. Antony in .Toseph. Anfiquit. xiv. 12. 
Plutarch in (Iresar. p. 471. Appian, Hell. Civil. 1. iv. Dion Cassius, 
1. xlv, p. 4.51. Julius Dbsequeiis, c. 128, His little treatise is an ah- 
struct ot Livy’s prodigies. 




•wcjre sawed asunder, accordinff to a precedent to which David had 
gtivew the sanction of his example- The victorioxis Jews devoured the 
flesh, licked up the blo<xl, and twisted the entrails like a girdle round 
their IvocUes. »ee Dion Cassius, 1- Ixviii. p. H43. 

*2 Without repeating the well-known narratives of Josephus,' we 
tnay learn from Dion (1. Ixix. p- 1162-1, that in Hadrian’s war QUO 
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who beheld without concern a thousand forms of 
religion subsisting in peace under their gentle 
sway, to inflict a severe punishment on any 
part of tlieir subjects, who had chosen for them- 
selves a singular but an inoffensive mode of faith 
and w'orshi}). 

The religious policy of the ancient world seems 
to have assumed a more stem and intolerant 
character, to oppose the progress of Christianity. 
About fourscore years after tlie death of Christ, 
Ills innocent disciples were punished with death 
by the sentence of a proconsul of the most ami- 
* able and pliilosophic character, and according to 
the laws of an emperor distinguished by the wis- 
dom and justice of his general administration. 
The apologies which w^’ere repeatedly addressed 
to the successors of Trajan are filled with the 
most pathetic complaints, that the Christians 
wiio obeyed the dictates, and solicited the liberty, 
of conscience, were alone, among all the subjects 
of the Roman empire, excluded from the common 
benefits of their auspicious government. The 
deaths of a few eminent martyrs have been re- 
corded with care; and from the time that Chris- 
tianity was invested wdth the supreme power, the 
governors of the church have been no less 
diligently employed in displaying the cruelty, i 
than in imitating the conduct, of their Pagan 
ad versaries. To separate (if i t be possible) a few 
authentic as well as interesting facts from an 
undigested mass of fiction and eiTor, and to relate, 
in a clear and rational manner, the causes, the 
extent, the duration, and the most important 
circumstances of the persecutions to w'hich the 
first Christians were exposed, is the design of 
the present chapter. 

Enquiry into Sectaries of a persecuted re- 

their inotivtjs. ligioii, depressed by fear, animated 
with resentment, and perhaps heated by enthu- 
siasm, are seldom in a proper temper of mind 
calmly to investigate, or candidly to appreciate, 
the motives of their enemies, which often escaiie 
the impartial and discerning vie%v even of those 
who are placed at a secure distance from the 
flames of persecution, A reason has been as- 
signed for the conduct of the emperors tow’ards 
tlie primitive Christians, wdiich may appear the 
more specious and probable, as it is drawn from 
tlie acknowledged genius of polytheism. It has j 
already been observed, that the religious concord 
of the world was principally supported by the 
implicit assent and reverence which the nations 
of antiquity expressed for their respective tra- 
ditions and ceremonies. It might therefore be 
expected that they would unite witli indignation 
against any sect or people which should separate 
itself from the communion of mankind, and 
claiming the exclusive possession of divine 
knowdedge, should disdain every form of W’orship, 
except its owm, as impious and idolatrous. The 
rights of toleration were held by mutual in- 
dulgence: they were justly forfeited by a re- 
fusal of the accustomed tribute. As the payment 

1 In Cyrene they massacred 220,000 Greeks; in Cyprus, 2i0,000; 


of this tribute W'as inflexibly refused by the Jews? 
and by them alone, the consideration of the 
treatment w'hich they experienced from the 
Roman magistrates will serve to explain how 
far these speculations are justified by facts, and 
wdlllead us to discover the true causes of the 
persecution of Christianity, 

Without repeating what has been _ , 
already mentioned of the reverence sgritoftiie 
of the Roman princes and governors ‘ 
for the temple of Jerusalem, we shall only 
observe, that the destruction of the temple and 
city w'as accompanied and followed by every 
circumstance that could exasperate the minds of 
the conquerors, and authorise religious perse- 
cution by the most specious arguments of 
political justice and the public safety. From 
the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, the 
Je-ws discovered a fierce impatience of the domi- 
nion of Rome, w'hich repeatedly broke out in. 
the most furious massacres and insurrections. 
Humanity is shocked at the recital of the horrid 
cruelties which they committed in the cities of 
Egypt, of Cyprus, and of Cyrene, where they 
dwelt in treacherous friendship with the unsus- 
I peering natives p and we are tempted to applaud 
i the severe retaliation which was exercised by 
the arms of the legions against a race of fanatics, 
w'hose dire and credulous superstition seemed to 
render them the implacable enemies not only of 
tlie Roman government, but of human kind.^-J 
The enthusiasm of tiie Jews was supported by 
the opinion, that it w- as unlawTul for them to pay 
taxes to an idolatrous master ; and by the flatter- 
ing promise which they derived from their an- 
cient oracles, that a conquering Messiah would 
soon arise, destined to break their fetters, and 
to invest the favourites of heaven with the empire 
of the earth. It w’as by announcing himself as 
their long expected deliverer, and by calling on 
all the descendants of Abraham to assert the 
hope of Israel, that the famous Bai'chochebas 
collected a formidable army, with which he 
resisted during tw^o years the power of the em- 
peror Hadrian. 3 

Norivithstanding these repeated _ , , 

provocations, the resentment oi the tiieJewijai 
: Roman princes expired after the *®^^^**’”* 
victory ; nor were tlieir apprehensions continued 
beyond the period of war and danger. By the 
general indulgence of polytheism, and by the 
mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were 
restored to their ancient privileges, and once 
more obtained the permission of circumcising 
their children, with the easy restraint, that they 
should never confer on any foreign proselyte 
that distinguishing mark of the Hebrew race.^ 
The numerous remains of that people, though 
they were still excluded from the precincts of 
Jerusalem, were permitted to form and to 
maintain considerable establishments both in 
Italy and in the provinces, to acquire tlie freedom 
of Rome, to enjoy municipal honours, and to 

Jevs were cat off by the swffrd, besides axi iafinite »umber which 
Histohre des Jnlfs, I- i, 

c. 1 7. ; Ibr the characters of the Messiah, accardinji^ to the Rabbis, I . v. 
c. 11, 12, 13. f few the actimis of Barchochcl»as, I. vii. c. W. 

4 it is to Mfldestiaas, a Romaa lawyer U- vi. «ular.l, that wt ®re 
indfebted fef a distinct knowledge of the edict ai AntBuantts. See wf 

saubon ad Hist. Aagost, p- 27. 
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obtain at the same time an exemption from tbe 
burdensome and expensive offices of society. 
The moderation or the contempt of the Romans 
gave a legal sanction to the form of ecclesiastical 
police which was instituted by the vanquished 
sect. The patriarch, who had fixed his resi- 
dence at Tiberias, was empowered to appoint 
his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exer- 
cise a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from 
his dispersed brethren an annual contribution.* 
New synagogues were frequently erected in the 
principal cities of the empire ; and the sabbaths, 
the fasts, and the festivals, which were either 
commanded by the Mosaic law, or enjoined by 
the traditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated in 
the most solemn and public manner.® Such 
gentle treatment insensibly assuaged the stern 
temper of the Jews. Awakened from their 
dream of prophecy and conquest, they assumed 
the behaviour of peaceable and industrious sub- 
jects. Their irreconcileable hatred of mankind, 
instead of flaming out in acts of blood and vio- 
lence, evaporated in less dangerous gratifica- 
tions. They embraced every opportunity of 
over-reaebing the idolaters in trade ; and they 
pronounced secret and ambiguous imprecations 
against the haughty kingdom of Edom.7 
The Jews wepe Siuce the Jews, who rejected with 
folbwel^the abhon*encc the deities adored by 
St‘Shde. sovereign and by their fellow- 

serted,there- subjects, enioyed however the free 
fathers. cxercise of their unsocial religion ; 
there must have existed some other cause, which 
exposed the disciples of Christ to those severities 
from which the posterity of Abraliam was 
exempt, The difference between them is simple 
and obvious; but, according to the sentiments 
of antiquity, it was of the highest importance. 
The Jew's were a nation ; the Kristians were a 
sect : and if it was natural for every community 
to respect the sacred institutions bf their neigh- 
bours, it was incumbent on tliem to persevere 
in those of tlieir ancestors. The voice of oracles, 
the precepts of philosophers, and the authority 
of the laws, unanimously enforced this national 
obligation. By tlieir lofty claim of superior 
sanctity, the Jews might provoke the polytheists 
to consider them as an odious and impure race. 
By disdaining the intercourse of other nations, 
they migiit deserve their contempt. The laws 
of Moses might be for the most part frivolous 
or absurd ; yet, since they had been received 
during many ages by a large society, his follow- 
ers were justified by the example of mankind ; 
and it was universally acknowdedged, that they 
had a right to practise what it would have been 
criminal in them to neglect. But this principle, 
which protected tlie Jewish synagogue, afforded 
not any favour or security to the primitive 
church. By embracing tlie faith of the Gospel, 

5 Fee Basnage, Hiiitoirc dcs Juifi, 1. iii. c. 2, 3, The office of 
patriarch was buppressed by Theodosius the younger. 

G We need only mention the Piirim, or deliverance of the Jews 
from the rage of ilaman, which, till the reigii of Theodosius, was 
celebrated with insolent triumph and riotous intemperance. Basnage, 
Hist, des Juifs, 1. vi. c. 17. l.viii. c-C. 

7 According to the false Josenhus, Tsejiho, the grandson ttf Esau, 
conducted into Italy the annv of .Eneas, king of Cartilage. Another 
colony of Idurnasans, flying from the sword of David, took refuge in 
the dominions of Kornulus. For these, or for other reasons of equal 
weight, the name of Edom was applied by the Jews to theBomau 
empire. 

8 h'Vom the arguments of Celsiis, as they are represented and refuted 

by Origen (1. v p. 247—259.), we may clearly discover ^sthiction 


the Christians incurred the supposed guilt of an 
unnatural and unpardonable offence. They 
dissolved the sacred ties of custom and educa- 
tion, violated the religious institutions of their 
country, and presumptuously despised wdiatever 
their fathers had believed as true, or had reve- 
■renced as sacred. Nor was this ;apostacy ' (if 
we may use the expression) merely of a partial 
or local kind; since the pious deserter who 
withdrew himself from the temples of Egypt or 
Syria, would equall}?' disdain to seek an asylum 
in those of Athens or Carthage. Every Chris- 
tian rejected with contempt the superstitions of 
his family, his city, and his province. Tlie 
■whole body of Christians unanimously refused 
to hold any communion with the gods of Rome, 
of the empire, and of mankind. It was in vain 
that the oppressed believer asserted the inalien- 
able rights of conscience and private judgment. 
Though his situation might excite the pity, his 
arguments could never reach the understanding, 
either of the philosophic or of the believing part 
of the Pagan world. To their apprehensions, 
it was no less a matter of surprise, that any in- 
dividuals should entertain scruples against com- 
plying with the established inode of worsliip, 
than if they had conceived a sudden abhorrence 
to the maimers, the dress, or the language of 
their native country.® 

The suiprise of the Pagans was Chribtimity 
soon succeeded by resentment ; and atSn,'and 
the most pious of men were exposed 
to the unjust hut dangerous impu- piuio^sopiiers. 
tation of impiety. Malice and prejudice con- 
curred in representing the Christians as a so- 
ciety of atheists, who, by the most daring attack 
on the religious constitution of the empire, had 
merited the severest animadversion of the civil 
magistrate.’ They had separated themselves 
(they gloried in the confession) from every mode 
of superstition which was received in any part 
of the globe by tlie various temper of poly- 
theism : but it was not altogether so evident 
w'hat deity, or what form of worship, they liad 
substituted to the gods and temples of antiquity. 
The pure and sublime idea which they enter- 
tained of the Supreme Being escaped the gross 
conception of the Pagan irmltitude, who were 
at a loss to discover a spiritual and solitary God, 
that was neither represented under any cor- 
poreal figure or visilile symbol, nor was adored 
■with the accustomed pomp of libations and 
festivals, of altars and sacrifices.t^ The sages 
of Greece and Rome, who had elevated their 
minds to tlie contemplation of the existence and 
attributes of the First Cause, were induced by 
reason or by vanity to reserve for themselves 
and their chosen disciples the i>rivilego of this 
philosophical devotion, lo Tiiey were far from 
admitting the prejudices of mankind as the 

that was made between the JowJs'h penjj/’tt and the Chrihtian sfch See 
in the Dialogue of Mirsucius I'oelix fc. 5, tl.) a f;iir and not inelegant 
description of the popular sentimeiitii, with regard to the desertion of 
the established worsliip. 

9 Cur nullas aras habent ? templa nulla ? ntdla nota simiflacra ? 
- - - - Unde autem, vel qui.s ille, aut ubi, Deus nmeus, solitaiiiw, de.sti» 
tutus ? arinucius Fcelix, c. 10. The Pagan interlocutor goes on to 
make a distinction in favour of the Jews, who had once a temple, 
altars, victims, &c. 

10 It is difficult (says Plato) to attain, and dangeroxts to publish, the 
knowledge of the true God. See the Tbeologie des Phitosmihes, in 
the Ahb6 d’OliveCs French translation of Tully de Natuxa Deorum, 
tom.i, p. 27d. 
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standard of triitli, but they considered them as 
flowing from the original disposition of human 
nature; and they supposed tiuit any popular , 
mode of faith and worship which presumed to 
disclaim the assistance of the senses, would, in 
proportion as it receded from superstition, And 
itself incapable of restraining the wanderings of 
the fancy, and the visions of fanaticism. The 
careless glance wdiich men of wat and learning 
condescended to cast on the Christian revelation, 
served only to confirm their hasty opinion, and 
to })ersuade them, that the principle, which they 
miglit have revered, of the divine unity, was 
detaced by the wild enthusiasm, and annihilated 
by the airy speculations, of the new sectaries. 
The author of a celebrated dialogue, which has 
been attributed to Lucian, whilst he alfects to 
treat the mysterious subject of the Trinity in a 
style of ridicule and contempt, betrays his own 
ignorance of the weakness of human reason, and 
of the inscrutable nature of the Divine per- 
fections. 1 ^ 

It might appear less surprising, that the 
founder of Christianity should not only be re- 
vered by his disciples as a sage and a prophet, 
hut that he should be adored as a God. The 
polytheists were disposed to adopt every article 
of faith, which seemed to offer any resemblance, 
however distant or imperfect, with the popular 
mythology ; and the legends of Bacchus, of 
Hercules, and of iEsculapius, had, in some 
measure, prepared their imagination for the 
appearance of the Son of God under a human 
form.^'i But they ^vere astonished that the 
Christians should abandon the temples of those 
ancient heroes, who, in the infancy of the u'orld, 
bad invented arts, instituted laws, and van- 
quished the tyrants or monsters "who infested 
the earth ; in order to choose for the exclusive 
object of their religious ■worship, an obscure 
teacher, who, in a recent age, and among a 
barbarous people, bad fallen a sacrifice either to 
the malice of his own country-men, or to the 
jealousy of the Roman government. The Fa- 
gan multitude, reserving their gratitude for 
temporal benefits alone, rejected the inestimable 
present of life and immortality, which w'as of- 
fered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. His 
mild constancy in the midst of cruel and vo- 
luntary sufferings, his universal benevolence, 
and the sublime simplicity of his actions and 
character, were insufficient, in the opinion of 
those carnal men, to compensate for the want 
of fame, of empire, and of success ; and whilst 
they refused to acknowledge his stupendous 
triumph over the powers of darkness and of the 
grave, they misrepresented, or they insulted, the 

11 llie author of the PhUopatiis perpetually treats the Christians 
as a company of dreaming enthusiasts, eai.f*ovLot, 

ovprei, isepo/SairowTec, &c* and in one place manifestly alludes to the 
vision in which St. Paul was transporttid to the third heaven. In 
another place, Triephon, who personates a Christian, after denaang 
tixe Clods of Paganism, propcffies a mysterious oath, 

‘Y’^rkfiedovra, 6«ov, pkeyav^ ovpavuovitf 

Ylov warpo^, vv€vfi.ck ew warpot &ciropcvop.evovj, 

Etf etc rpkotv, Kat e( ivog rpta-. . 

AptS^mv /iff SkSaa-xm {is the profane answer of Cntias), opKoc •>) 

apt&jMrtrkKn' ovk okSa, yap ri "Keyeuy iv rpta, rpka iv • 

12 According to Justin Martyr (Apolog. Major, c. / 0—85.}, me 
diemon, who had gained some imperfect knowledge of the prophecies, 
purtKj^ely contrived this resemblance, which might deter, though 
hy different means, both the people and the philosophers from em- 
bracing the faith of Christ. 

15 In the first and second books of Origen, Celsus treats the Inrtti 
and character of our Saviour wjtli tire most impious centesiipt. J he 


equivocal birth, wandering life, and ignominious 
death, of the divine Author of Christianity. 

The personal guilt which every The union and 
Christian had contracted, in thus the^cSiai 
preferring his private sentiment to dangSouf c4!: 
the national religion, was aggravated spiracy. 
in a very high degree by the number and union 
of the criminals. It is w^ell known, and has been 
already observed, that Roman policy viewed with 
the utmost jealousy and distrust any association 
among its subjects ; and that the privileges of 
private corporations, though formed for the most 
harmless or beneficial purposes, wevQ bestowed 
with a very sparing hand. The religious assem- 
blies of the Christians, who had separated them- 
selves from the public -vvorship, appeared of a 
much less innocent nature : they were illegal in 
their principle, aiuLiii their consequences might 
become dangerous ; nor -were the emperors con- 
scious that they violated the laws of justice, 
when, for the peace of society, they prohibited 
those secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings. 
The pious disobedience of the Christians made 
their conduct, or perhaps their designs, ajipear 
in a much more serious and criminal light ; and 
the Roman princes, who might perhaps have 
suffered themselves to be disarmed by a ready 
submission, deeming their honour concerned in 
the execution of their commands, sometimes 
attempted, by rigorous punishments, to subdue 
this independent spirit, which boldly acknow- 
ledged an authority superior to that of the ma- 
gistrate. The extent and duration of this spiritual 
conspiracy seemed to render it every day more 
deserving of his animadv ersion. We have already 
seen that the active and successful zeal of the 
Christians had insensibly diffused them through 
every province and almost every city of the 
empire. The new' converts seemed to renounce 
their family and country, that they might con- 
nect themselves in an indissoluble band of union 
with a peculiar society, which every where as- 
sumed a different character from the rest of man- 
kind. Their gloomy and austere aspect, their 
abhoiTence of the common business and plea- 
sures of life, and their frequent predictions of 
impending calamities,!^ inspired the Pagans with 
the apprehension of some danger, which would 
arise from the new sect, the more alarming as 
it Avas the more obscure. “ Whatever,” says 
Pliny, “ may be the principle of their conductr 
‘‘ their inflexible obstinacy appeared deserving 

of punishment.” 

The precautions with which the Their manna® 
disciples of Christ performed the caiumaiated- 
offices of religion were at first dictated by fear 
and necessity ; but they were» continued from 

orator Libatfins praises Porphyry and Julian for confuting the folly of 
a sect, which smes a dead man of Palestine. God. and the son of God. 
gyrates. Hist. Eedesiast. iii. 23. 

14 The emperor Trajan refused to inco^orate a company of 150 

firemen, for the use of the city of Nicomedia, He all assodl- 

ations. See Plin. Epijst. It. 4a, 43. 

15 The proconsul Tliny had pufaiishtsi a general edict against un- 
lawful meetings. The prudence of the Christians suspended their 
Agapffi j but it wa» imposbible for them to omit the exerdse of public 
'wox&hip* 

16 As the prophecies of the Antichrist, approaching cemflagration, 
&c. pnnrofcea those Pagans -wboin they did not convert, they were 
mentioned with caution and reserve; and the Montanists were cen- 
sured for disclosing too freely the dangerous secret. See Mosheim, 

P* 

17 Neap.® esdni dubitabam, quodennque esset quod faterciitur (such 
are the words of Pliny), pervicaciam cxrte et irmexibileia obstinatioi. 
aem debenepuifixi. 
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choice. By imitating the awful secrecy which 
reigned In the Eleusinian mysteries, the Chris- 
tians had flattered themselves that they should 
render their sacred institutions more respectable 
in the eyes of the Pagan world. ^8 But the 
event, as’ it often happens to the operations of 
subtile policy, deceived their wishes and their 
expectations. It was concluded that they only 
concealed, what they would have blushed to dis- 
close, Their mistaken prudence afforded an 
opportunity for malice to invent, and for suspi- 
cious credulity to believe, the horrid tales which 
described the Christians as the most wicked of 
human kind, who practised in their dark recesses 
every abomination that a depraved fancy could 
suggest, and wlio solicited the favour of their 
unknown God by the sacrifice of every moral 
virtue. There were manysrwho pretended to 
confess or to relate the ceremonies of this abr 
horred society. It was asserted, ‘‘ that a new- 
bom infant, entirely covered over with flour, 
was presented, like some mystic symbol of 
initiation, to the knife of the proselyte, who 
“ unknowingly inflicted many a secret and 
mortal wound on the innocent victim of his 
error; that as soon as the cruel deed was per- 
petrated, tlie sectaries drank up the blood, 
« greedily tore asunder the quivering members, 
“ and pledged themselves to eternal secrecy, by 
“ a mutual consciousness of guilt. It was as 
« confidently afiinned, that this inhuman sacri- 
** fice was succeeded by a suitable entertainment, 
in which intemperance served as a provocative 
to brutal lust ; till, at the appointed moment, 
«« the lights were suddenly extinguished, shame 
was banished, nature was forgotten; and, as 
« accident might direct, the darkness of the 
night was polluted by tlie incestuous com- 
«« merce of sisters and brothers, of sons and of 
mothers.” 

Their impra- Btit the penxsal of the ancient 
deut defence, apologies was Sufficient to remove 
even the slightest suspicion from the mind of a 
candid adversary. Tlie Christians, with the in- 
trepid security of innocence, appeal from the 
voice of rumour to the equity of the magistrates. 
They acknowledge, that if any proof can be pro- 
duced of the crimes wdiich calumny has imputed 
to them, they are worthy of the most severe 
punishment. They provoke the punishment, 
and they challenge the proof. At the same time 
they urge, with equal truth and propriety, that 
the charge is not less devoid of probability, than 
it is destitute of evidence; they ask, whether 
any one can seriously believe that the pure and 
holy precepts of the Gospel, which so frequently 
restrain the use of the most lawful enjoyments, 
should inculcate the practice of the most abomi- 
nable crimes; that a large society should resolve 

Ifit See Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol.i. p. l01. and Span, 
heim, Hetnarques stir les Ciesars de JuUen, p. &:c. 

1!J See Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35. ii. 14. Athenagoias, in Le- 
gation. c. 27. Tcrtullian, Apolog. c. 7, S, 9- Minucins Foelis, c. 9, 
lO. 30, 31. 'Lite last of these writers relates the accusation in the most 
etegant and circumstantial manner. The answer of TertuHian is the 
boldest and most vigorous. 

20 In the persecution, of Lyons, some Gentile slaves were com- 
pelled, by the fear of tortures, ’to accu.-,e th eir Christian master. The 
church of I^ons, writing to tlieir brethren of Asia, treat the horrid 
charge with proper indignation and contempt. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 

V. I. 

21 Sec Justin Martyr, Apohjg. i. 35. Irenteus adv. Hseres. i. 24. 
Clemens Alexandrin. Stxcanat, 1. iii. p. 438 . Eus^. iv. 8. It would 


to dishonour itself in the eyes of its own mem- 
bers; and that a great number of persons of 
either sex, and every age and character, insen- 
sible to the fear of death or infamy, should con- 
jsent to violate those principles which nature and 
education had imprinted most deeply in their 
minds. 20 Nothing, it should seem, could weaken 
the force or destroy the effect of so unanswerable 
a justification, unless it were the injudicious 
conduct of the apologists themselves, w'ho be- 
trayed the common cause of religion, to gratify 
their devout hatred to the domestic enemies of 
the church. It %vas sometimes faintly insinuated, 
and sometimes boldly asserted, that the same 
bloody sacrifices, and the same Incestuous festi- 
vals, which were so falsely ascribed to the ortho- 
dox believers, were in reality celebrated by the 
Marcionites, by the Carpocratians, and by several 
other sects of the Gnostics, who, notwithstanding 
they might deviate into the paths of heresy, were 
stili actuated by the sentiments of men, and still 
governed by the precepts of Christianity . 21 Accu- 
sations of a similar kind were retorted upon the 
church by the schismatics who had departed from 
its communion, -2 and it was confessed on all 
sides, that the most scandalous licentiousness of 
manners prevailed among great numbers of those 
wflio affected the name of Christians. A Pagan 
magistrate, who possessed neither leisure nor 
abilities to discern the almost imperceptible line 
which divides the orthodox faith from heretical 
pravity, might easily have imagined that their 
mutual animosity had extorted the discovery of 
their common guilt. It was fortunate for the 
repose, or at least for the reputation, of the first 
Christians, that the magistrates sometimes pro- 
ceeded with more temper and moderation than is 
usually consistent with religious zeal, and that 
they reported, as the impartial result of» their 
judicial enquiry, that the sectaries, who had de- 
serted the established worship, appeared to them 
sincere in tlieir professions, and blameless in their 
manners; however they might incur, by their 
absurd and excessive superstition, the censure of 

the laws. 23 

History, which undertakes to re- 
cord the transactions of the past, for ciiirt uftiiu 
the instruction of future ages, \vould ^nriis 
ill deserve that Iionourable office, if 
she condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, 
or to justify the maxims of persecution. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, that tlie con- 
duct of the emperors 'who appeared the least 
fiivoiirable to the primitive church, is by no 
means so criminal as that of modern sovereigns, 
who have employed die arm of violence and ter- 
ror against the religious opinions of any part of 
their subjects. From their reflections, or even 
from their own feelings, a Charles V. or a 

be tedious anti disgustlns to relate all that the .succeeding urtiters have 
imagined, all that Eniphanius has received, and all that Tiliemont 
has copied. M. de Beausobre (ilist. du Manichiisme, 1. ix. c. S, 9.) 
has exjiosed, with great spirit, the disingenuous arts of Augustin and 
Tope I^eo I. 

22 When Tertuilian became a Montanist, he aspersed the morals of 
the chtirch which he had so resolutely defended. “ Sed rnajorls tst 

Agape, quia per hanc aclolescentes tui cum sororibus ddrmiunt, 

appendices scilicet guise lascivia et luxuria.” Be Jejuniis, c. 17. 
The .35th canon of the council of llliberis provides against the scan- 
dals which too often polluted the vigils of the church, and ilisgmced 
the Christian name, in the eyes of unhtdi overs. 

23 TertuHian (Ajiolug. c. 2.) expatiates on the fair and honourable 
testimony of Tliny, v,ith much reason, and some declamation. 
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Lewis XIV. miglit have acquired a just know- 
ledge of the rights of conscience, of the obliga- 
tion of faith, and of the innocence of error. 
But the princes and magistrates of ancient Rome 
were strangers to those principles which inspired 
and authorised the inflexible obstinacy of tlie 
Christians in the cause of truth, nor could they 
tJiemselves discover in their own breasts any 
motive which would have prompted them to 
refuse a legal, and as it were a natural, submission 
to the sacred institutions of their country. The 
'same reason which contributes to alleviate the 
guilt, must have tended to abate the rigour, of 
their persecutions. As they were actuated, not 
by the furious zeal of bigots, but by the temperate 
policy of legislators, contempt must often have 
relaxed, and humanity must frequently have 
suspended, the execution of those laws which 
they enacted against the humble and obscure 
followers of Christ. From the general view of 
their character and motives we might naturally 
conclude ; I. That a considerable time elapsed 
before they considered the new sectaries as an 
object deserving of the attention of government. 
II. That in the conviction of any of their sub- 
jects who were accused of so very singular a 
crime, they proceeded with caution and reluct- 
ance. III. That they were moderate in the use 
of punishments; and, IV. That the afflicted 
church enjoyed many intervals of peace and 
tranquillity. Notwithstanding the careless in- 
difference which the most copious and the most 
minute of the I*agan writers have shown to the 
affairs of the Christians,-^ it may still be in our 
power to confirm each of these probable sup- 
positions, by the evidence of authentic facts. 

Th«y neglected dispensation of 

the Chrisiiaiis Providence, a mysterious veil was 
Jews, cast over the infancy or the churcli, 

wliich, till tlie faith of the Christians -was matured, 
and their numbers were multiplied, served to 
protect them not only from the malice 'but even 
from the knowledge of the Pagan world. The 
slow and gradual abolition of the Mosaic cere- 
monies afforded a safe and innocent disguise to 
the more early proselytes of the Gospel. As 
they were far the greater part of the race of 
Abraham, they w'ere distingiiislied by the pecu- 
liar mark of circumcision, offered up their devo- 
tions in the Temple of Jerusjiiem till its final 
destruction, and received both the Law and the 
Prophets as the genuine inspirations of the 
Deity. The Gentile converts, who by a spirit- 
ual adoption had been associated to the hope of 
Israel, were likewise confounded under the garb 
and appearance of Je\vs,^5 and as the polytheists 
paid less regard to articles of faith than to the 
external worship, the new sect, which carefully 
concealed, or faintly announced, its future great- 
ness and ambition, w^as permitted to shelter itself 
under the general toleration which was granted 
to an ancient and celebrated people in the Ro- 

M In the various compilation of the Angnstan llistory (a part of 
which was composed nmler tlie reigii of fonstanune), there are not 
six lines which relate to the Ckrifitians; nor has the diligence of 
Xiphilin discovered tlieir name in the large history of pmn Cassiua. 

25 An obscure passage of Suetonius (in (laud, c, 25.) may $eem to 
tfifItT a proof how strangely the Jews and Christians of ilome were 
confounded with each other. ... * - 

21> See in the xviiith and xxvth chapters of the A cts of the Apostles 
the l»ehavio«rof proconsul of Ach 3 da,andof hestuSi procurator 

Judea* 


man empire. It was not long, perhaps, before 
the Jews themselves, animated with a fiercer 
zeal and a more jealous faith, perceived the 
gradual separation of their Nazarene brethren 
from the doctrine of the synagogue ; and they 
would gladly have extinguished the dangerous 
heresy in the blood of its adherents. But the 
decrees of heaven had already disarmed their 
malice ; and though they might sometimes exert 
the licentious privilege of sedition, they no longer 
possessed the administration of criminal justice ; 
nor did they find it easy to infuse into the calm 
breast of a Roman magistrate the rancour of 
their own zeal and prejudice. The provincial 
governors declared themselves ready to listen to 
any accusation that might affect the public safe- 
ty; but as soon as they were informed, that it 
was a question not gl* facts but of words, a dis- 
pute relating only to the interpretation of tlie 
Jewish laws and prophecies, they deemed it un- 
w'orthy of the mjyesty of Rome seriously to dis- 
cuss the ohscui'e differences which might arise 
among a barbarous and superstitious people. 
The innocence of the first Christians was pro- 
tected by ignorance and contempt; and the 
tribunal of the Pagan magistrate often proved 
their most assured refuge against the fury of the 
synagogue. 2<5 Jf indeed we vrere disposed to 
ailopt the traditions of a too credulous antiquity, 
w'e might relate the distant peregrinations, the 
wonderful achievements, and the various deaths 
of the twelve apostles ; but a more accurate en- 
quiry 'wdll induce us to doubt, whether any of 
those persons wfflo had been witnesses to the 
miracles of Christ w'ere peraiitted, beyond the 
limits of Palestine, to seal wdth their blood the 
truth of their testimony. 27 From the ordinaiy 
term of human life, it may veiy naturally be 
presumed that most of them were deceased before 
the discontent of the Jews broke out into that 
furious war, which was terminated only by the 
ruin of Jerusalem. During a long period, from 
the death of Christ to that memorable rebellion, 
w'e cannot discover any traces of Roman intoler- 
ance, unless they ai-e to be found in the sudden, 
the transient, but the cruel persecution, which 
was exercised by Nero against the Christians of 
the capital, thirty-five years after the former, and 
only two years before the latter of those great 
events. The character of the philosophic histo- 
rian, to whom we are principally indebted for 
the knowledge of this .singular transaction, would 
alone be suffleient to recommend it to our most 
attentive consideration. 

In the tenth year of the reign of The fire of 
Nero, the capital of the empire was SSga of 
afflicted by a fire w'hich raged be- 
yoiid the memory or example of former ages. 23 
The monuments of Grecian art and of Roman 
virtue, the trophies of the Punic and Galffc wars, 
the most holy temples, and the most splendid 
palaces, were involved in one common destme- 

27 In the time of Tfsrfulliwi and Clemens oi Alatendda. the glow 
dttnsaetyrdmt was ewnfined ta Ht. F^er, St. Paal* and St- Jmum. it 
was gnwittaUy hestowed on the mt of the apostles, hy the more recent 
Oreeasy who priidaitly selected for the theatre of their preaching a&d 
satfertog*, swrte remote country hwopd Uw limits of the &<mm 
empire. ^ Mreheirai p. SI. sw Tiliemcnt, Mdmoim 
ticEarer tom. %. pan ill. 

128 Tachi. Arrnal. xt. 2^-44. Stwefon. to Nm»i. c.38. SMa Otuh 
sius, 1» p. 1014. Oroaiusj vii, 7. 
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tion. Of the fourteen regions or quarters into 
which Rome was divided, four only subsisted 
entire, tlsree were levelled with the ground, and 
the remaining seven, which had expeiienced the 
fury of tlie flames, displayed a melancholy pros- 
pect of ruin and desolation. The vigilance of 
government ap]3ears not to have neglected any 
of the precautions wJjich might alleviate the 
sense of so dreadful a calamity. The Imperial 
gardens were thrown open to the distressed mul- 
titude, temporary buildings were erected for 
their accommodation, and a plentiful supply of 
corn and provisions was distributed at a very 
moderate price. The most generous policy 
seemed to have dictated the edicts which regu- 
lated the disposition of the streets and the con- 
struction of private bouses ; and as it usually 
happens, in an age of prosperity, the conflagration 
of Rome, in the course of a few years, produced 
a new city, more regular and more beautiful 
than the former. But all the x^i'i^deiice and 
humanity afilcted by Nero on this occasion were 
insufficient to preserve him from the i)opular 
suspicion. Every crime might be imputed to 
the assassin of his wife and mother; nor could 
the prince, wIjo prostituted his person and dig- 
nity on the theatre, be deemed incapable of the 
most extravagant folly. The voice of rumour 
accused the emperor as the incendiary of his own 
cajutal ; and as the most incredible stories are 
the best adapted to the genius of an enraged 
people, it was gravely reported, and firmly be- 
lieved, that Nero, enjoying the calamity which 
he had occasioned, amused himself with singing 
to Ws lyre the destruction of ancient Troy.3t> 
To divert a suspicion, which the power of des- 
potism w'as unable to suppress, the emperor 
resolved to substitute in his own jilace some 
Cmei|mni,h. Criminals. ** With this 

nmitofthc View (contiiiues Tacitus) he in- 
thfiacHKiiaries “ liictod the most exquisite tortures 
oftheaty, ti those men, who, under the 
vulgar appellation of Christians, were already 
“ branded with deserved infamy. They derived 
“ their name and origin from Christ, who in the 
“ reign of Tiberius had suflered death, by tlie 
‘‘ sentence of the procurator Pontius Pilate.31 
‘‘ For a while this dire superstition was checked ; 
“ but it again burst fortli ; and not only spread 
itself over Judma, the first seat of this mis- 
“ chievous sect, but was even introduced into 
“ Rome, the common asylum which receives 
and protects whatever is impure, whatever is 
atrocious. The confessions of those who were 
seized discovered a great multitude of their 
accomplices, and they were all convicted, not 
so much for the crime of setting fire to the 

29 The price of wheat (probably of the modtus] was reduced as low 
- - terni Nvmmi: whioh would be equivalent to about fifteen sTtnitngt 
- quarter. . , ■ . 

'e may obsen-o, that the nimour Is mentioned by Tacitus whli 


a veiy becoming distrust and hesitation, wlillst it is greraily transcribe 
by Suetonius, and solemnly confirmed by Dion. 

31 This testimony is alone sufficient to expose the anachronism of 
me Jews, who place the birth of C’hxist near a century sooner. {Bamase. 
libstoire das Juifs, 1. v. c. li, 15.) We may learn from Josephus 
( Antaqultat. xvilL 3,}, that the procuratorship of Pilate correspwded 
Tiberius, A, D. 27—37. As u> the particular 
ot me death of ClMrist, a very early tradition fixed It to the 25th 
unde^ffie consulship of the two Gemiffi. (Tertu!- 


t conjectures) four years 

W These words may either signify 

Uie hatred cf mwAiud towards th§ CiirLUans, or the ^ the 


city, as for their hatred of human kind. 32 
They died in torments, and their torments 
<•' were imbittered by insult and derision. Some 
« were nailed on crosses ; others sewn up in the 
“ skins of wild beasts, and exposed to the fury 
‘‘ of dogs ; others ogaiii, smeared over with 
“ combustible materials, were used as torches to 
illuminate the darkness of the night. The 
gardens of Nero were destined for the melan- 
“ choly spectacle, which was accompanied with 
** a horse-race, and honoured with the presence 
“ of the emperor, who mingled with the populace 
ill tlie dress and attitude of a charioteer. The 
guilt of the Christians deserved indeed the 
“ most exemplaiT' punishment, but the x>ublic 
“ abhorrence was changed into commiseration, 
“ from the opinion that those unhappy wretclics 
« were sacrificed, not so much to the public 
welfare, as to the cruelty of a jealous tyrant. ”33 
Those who survey with a curious eye the revo- 
lutions of mankind, may observe, that the gardens 
and circus of Nero on the Vatican, which were 
polluted with the blood of the first Christians, 
have been rendered still more famous, by the 
triumph and by the abuse of the persecuted re- 
ligion. On the same sjiotjS-t a temple, vvhich 
far surpasses the ancient glories of the Cajiitol, 
has been since erected by the Christian Pontiffs, 
who, deriving their claim of universal dominion 
from an humble fisherman of Galilee, have suc- 
ceeded to the throne of the Ca'sars, given laxvs 
to the barbarian conquerors of Rome, and ex- 
tended their spiritual jurisdiction from the coast 
of the Baltic to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, 
But it w'ould be improper to dismiss this ac- 
count of Nero’s persecution, till we have made 
some observations, tliat may sei*ve to remove 
tlie difficulties with wdiicli it is perplexed, and 
to throw some light on the subsequent history of 
the church. 

1. The most sceptical criticism is Remarks on the 
obliged to respect the truth of this rdadTe to 
extraordinary fact, and the integrity omieChrlsdana 
of this celebrated passage of Tacitus, k'' 

The former is confirmed by the diligent and 
acciu-ate Suetonius, who mentions the punish- 
ment which Nero inflicted on the Christians, a 
sect of men who had embraced a new and cri- 
minal superstition. 33 The latter may be proved 
by the consent of the most ancient manuscripts ; 
by the inimitable character of the style of Taci- 
tus ; by his reputation, which guarded his text 
from the interpolations of pious fraud; and by 
the purport of his narration, w'hich accused the 
first Christians of the most atrocious crimes, 
without insinuating that they possessed any mi- 
raculous or even magical powers above the rest 

Christians towards mankind. I have preferrod the latter sense, as the 
riMiSt agreeable to the stvle of Tacitus, and to the popular eiTor of 
which a precept of the Gospel {see Luke xiv. 2(;.)h,'id been, perhaps, 
the innocent occasion. My interpretation is Justified by tlio autliontv 
^Japfiius; of the Italian, the French, and the English translators of 
he Clerc (Historia Ecclesiast. 
p. 42/.), of Dr. I^lner (Testimonies, vol. i. p. 345.), and of the bishop 
of Gloucester (Divine Legation, vol, iil. p. 38.). But as the word 
cmivtdi does not unite very happily with the rest of the sentence, 
Jaines Gronovms has prefeiTed the reaiiing of eonjmeti, which is 
authorised by the valuable MM. of Florence. 

33 Tacit, Annal. xv. *14. 

1.1!. puSf Antica, p. 487. Donatus de Roma Antiqua, 

33 Sueton. in Kerone, c. Ifi. The epithet of maUpra, which-fiome 
^gacious commentators have translated tnai’ical^'h consttiered bv 
Moiheim as only synonymous to the vj:UiabUis of 
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of mankind. 2. Notwithstanding it is probable 
that Tacitus was born some years before the fire 
of Rome, 37 he could derive only from reading 
and conversation the knowledge of an event 
which happened during his infancy. Before he 
gave himself to the public, he calmly waited till 
his genius had attained its full maturity, and he 
was'^more than forty years of age, W’hen a grate- 
ful regard for the memory of the virtuous Agri- 
cola, extorted from him the most early of those 
iiistorical compositions which will delight and in- 
struct the most distant posteiity. After making 
a trial of his strength in the life of Agricola and 
the description of Germany, he conceived, and 
at length executed, a nmre arduous w'ork ; the 
history of Rome, in thirty books, from the fall 
of Kero to the accession of Nerva. The admi- 
nistration of Nerva introduced an age of justice 
and prosperity, wdiich Tacitus had destined for 
die occupation of his old age ;38 but when he 
took a nearer view of his subject, judging, per- 
haps, that it was a more honourable or a less 
invidious oiHce, to record the vices of past tyrants 
than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning mo- 
narch, he chose rather to relate, under the form 
of annals, the actions of the four immediate 
successors of Augustus. To collect, to dispose, 
and to adorn a series of fourscore years, in an 
immortal work, every sentence of wliich is preg- 
nant with the deepest observations and the most 
lively images, was an undertaking sufficient to 
exercise the genius of Tacitus himself during 
tlie gi*e£itest part of liis life. In the last years 
of the reign of Trajan, wliilst tlie victorious 
monarch extended tlie power of Rome beyond 
its ancient limits, the historian was describing, 
in tlie second and fourtli books of his annals, 
the tyranny of Tiberius and the emperor 
Hadrian must liavc succeeded to the throne, 
before Tacitus, in the regular prosecution of 
his work, could relate the lire of the capital and 
the cruelty of Nero towards the iiiifortiiiiate 
Christians. At the distance of sixty years, it 
was the duty of the annalist to adopt the nar- 
ratives of cotemporaries ; but it was natural for 
the philosopher to indulge himself in the de- 
scription of the origin, tiie progress, and the 
character of the new' sect, not so much according 
to the knowledge or prejudices of the age of 
Nero, as according to those of the time of Ha- 
drian, 3. Tacitus very frequently trusts to the 
curiosity or refiectioii of his readers to supply 
those intetmediate circumstances and ideas, 
which, in his extreme conciseness, he has 
thought proper to suppress. We may therefore 
presume to imagine some probable cause which 
could direct the cruelty of Nero against the 

5fi The pnssage concerning .Tesns Christ, which was inserted into 
the text of Josephus, between the time of Origen and that cifEuse- 
hjus, may furnish an example of no vulgar forgery. The accomplish - 
meat of the prophecies. She virtues, miracles, atid resurrection of 
Jt &US are distinctly related. Josephus acknowledges that he vvas the 
Mewiah, and hesitates whether he should call liiin a man. It any 
doubt can sUll remain conceniing titis celebrated passage, the rcatler 
may examine the pointed objectioas of Le Fevre {Havercamp. Joseph, 
tom.ii. p. 2G7— 2^3.), the laboured answers of Banbuz fj}. IS"— 232.), 
aitd the masterly reply (BibUotb^que Ancienne et Modeme, tom. vii. 
p. 237—288.} of an anonymous critic, whom I believe to have been the 
teamed Abbe de Longuorue. ... „ 

37 See the lives of Tacitus hy Linsius and the Ahbddela Bhtcne, 
Dictionnaire de Bavle a I'article Tacite, and Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Latin, tom. ii. p. 38??. Edit. Ernest. 

38 Friiicipatnm Divi Narvm, et imperium Trajani, uberiorwn se- 
curioremqne materiam senectuti seposui. Tacit. Hist. i. 

31> See Tacit. Annal. ii. 61. iv. 4. 

40 The player’s name was AUturns. Throngh the same channel. 


Christians of Rome, wliose obscurity, as well as 
innocence, should have shielded them from his 
indignation, and even from his notice. The 
Jews, who were numerous in the capital, and 
oppressed in their own country, were a much 
fitter object for the suspicions of the emperor 
and of the people : nor did it seem unlikely 
that a vanquished nation, w'lio already discovered 
their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, might 
have recourse to the most atrocious means of 
gratifying their implacable revenge. But the 
Jews possessed very powerful advocates in the 
palace, and even in the heart of the tyrant ; his 
wife and mistress, the beautiful Poppfea, and a 
favourite player of the race of Abraham, who 
had already employed their intercession in behalf 
of the obnoxious people. In their room it w'as 
necessary to offer some other victims, and it 
might easily be suggested that, although the 
genuine follo^vers of Sloseswere innocent of the 
fire of Rome, there had arisen among them a 
new and pernicious sect of Galiljeaiss, w'hich 
was capable of the most horrid crimes. Under 
Ihe appellation of Gaijlaeans, two distinctions 
of men were confounded, the most opposite to 
each other in their manners and principles ; the 
disciples wdio had embraced the faith of Jesus of 
Nazareth, 4 1 and the zealots w'ho had followed 
the standard of Judas the Gaulonite.'*^ Xhe 
fonner were the friends, the latter were the ene- 
mies, of human kind j and the only resemblance 
between them consisted in the same inflexible 
constancy, wlxich, in the defence of their cause, 
rendered them insensible of death and tortures. 
The followers of Judas, W'ho impelled their 
countrymen into rebellion, were soon buried 
under the ruins of Jerusalem ; whilst those of 
Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of 
Ciiristians; diffused themselves over the Roman 
empire. How natural w'as it for Tacitus, in the 
time of Hadrian, to appropriate to the Christians, 
the guilt and the sufferings, w'hich he might, 
with far greater truth and justice, have attributed 
to a sect whose odious memory was almost ex- 
tinguished! 4, Whatever opinion maybe enter- 
tained of this conjecture (for it is no more than 
a conjecture), it is evident that the effect, asweU 
as the cause, of Nero’s persecution, were confined 
to the walls of Rome that the religious tenets 
of the Galilaeans, or Christians, were never made 
a subject of punishment, or even of enquiry 5 
and that, as the idea of their sufferings was, for 
a long time, connected with the idea of cruelty 
and injustice, the moderation of succeeding 
j)rinces inclined them to spare a sect, oppressed 
by a tyrant, whose rage had been usually di- 
rected against virtue and innocence. 

.Tos^Tins (de Vit& snS, c. 3.), about two years Txefore, had obtained 
the pardon and release of some Jewisli priests who were prisoners at 
Hume..; . 

41 The learned Br. Lardner (Jewish and Heathen Testimcmies» 
vol. U. p. 102, 105.) has proved that the name of Galilaeans was a very 
ancient, and perhajH the primitive, appellation of the Christians. 

42 .Ifoseph. Antiquitat. xviii. 1, 2. Tlllemont, Huine des JaJS; 
p. 742. The sons eSf Jiidas wore crucified in the time cff Claudius. 
His grandson Eleazar. after Jerusalem was takert, defended a stxong' 
fortress with 960 of his most de»perate followers* When the battering: . 
rnm had made a breach, they turned their swords against their wives, 
their children, and at Imigth against their own breasts. Tliey died to 
the last man. 

4.3 See'Ifedwetl, Pattdtat. Mart. 1. sJiJ. The Fnanish Inscription 


scan. 1. p. 192. 



4 1 The Capitol was humt duritig the civil war between V'itenius 
and \ Gspasiiin, the 10th of Jleceinber, A. D. GO. On tlie Kith of 
Auffust, A. 1). ro, the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed fay tlie 
hands of the Jews themselves, rather than by those of the Ilomans. 

4.5 Thu new Ca})it«l was dedicated by Doiniliau. Siieton. in Domi- 
tian. c. 5. Plytarch in Pojilicola, tom. i. p. Edit. Bryan. The 
gilding alone cost talents (above two millions and a half). It 

was the opinion of Alartial {1. ix. Epigram S.), that if the emperor 
had cniletl in his debts, Jupiter himself, evai though he had made a 
general auction of Olympus, would have been unable to pay two shil- 
lings in the pound. 

46 W'ith regard to the tribide, see Dion Cassius, 1. Itcvi. p. 1082, 
with lieimarus’s notes, tipanheim, de Usu Numisraatum, tom. ii. 
p. .571. ami Basnago, Histoira des Juifs, h vli. c. 2. 

47 Suetonius {in Doniitian. c. 12.) h.ad seen an old man of ninety 
publicly exanained before the procurator’s tribunal. This is what 
Martial calls, Mentula tributis damnata. 

4S 1 his appellation was at first understood in the most obvious 
and it was supposed, that the brothers of Jesus were the lawful 
issue of Jo^h and Mary. A devout respect for the vii^nity of the 
mother of (jodj, suggested to the (inost5cs,and afterward to the ortho- 
do . < treats, the e\pedient qf bestowing a second wife on Joseph. The 
J.ann, (from the time of Jerome) improved on that hint;, aaserted the 

am fStoiat^werecBily h& i|rst omesins. 


ns, iii. 20. The story is taken from Hegesippiis. 
■death anti character of Sabinus in Tacinis {Iii; 
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oppraisim of It IS somewhat remarkable, that 

€i^.itiin“y tlames of war consumed almost 
Domitian. the same time the temple of Je- 
rusalem and the Capitol of Rome; and it 
appears no less singular, that the tribute which 
devotion had destined to the fonner, should have 
been converted by the power of an assaulting 
victor to restore and adorn the splendour of the 
latter. The emperors levied a general capi- 
tation tax on the Jewish people ; and although 
the sum assessed on the head of each individual 
w-as Inconsiderable, the use for which it was 
designed, and tiie severity with which it was 
exacted, were considered as an intolerable griev- 
ance. Since the officers of the revenue ex- 
tended their unjust claim to many persons who 
were strangers to the blood or religion of the 
Jews, it w-as impossible that the Christians, who 
had so often sheltered themselves under the 
shade of the synagogue, should now escape tliis 
rapacious persecution. Anxious as they were 
to avoid the slightest infection of idolatry, their 
conscience forbade tliem to contribute to the 
honour of that demon who had assumed the 
character of the Capitoline J upiter. As a very 
numerous though declining party among the 
Christians still adhered to tlie law of Moses, 
their efforts to dissemble their Jewish origin 
W'ere detected by the decisive test of circum- 
cision -^7 ; nor were the Homan magistrates at 
leisure to enquire into the difference of their 
religious tenets. Among the Christians, who 
were brought before the tribunal of the emperor, 
or, as it seems more probable, before that of the 
proairator of Judasa, two persons are said to 
have appeared, distinguished by their extraction, 
which was more truly noble than that of the 
greatest monarchs. These were the grandsons 
of St. Jude the apostle, who himself was the 
brother of Jesus Christ. Their natural pre- 
tensions to the throne of David might perhaps 
attract the respect of the people, and excite the 
jealousy of the governor ; but the meanness of 
their garb, and the simplicity of their answers, 
soon convinced him that they were neither 
desirous nor capable of disturbing the peace of 
the Roman empire. They frankly confessed 
their royal origin, and their near relation to the 
Messiah; but they disclaimed any temporal 
views, and piofessed that his kingdom, which 
they devoutly expected, was purely of a spiritual 
and angelic nature. When they were examined 
concerning their fortune and occupation, they 


showed their hands hardened with daily labour, 
and declared that they derived their whole sub- 
si.stence from the cultivation of a farm near the 
village of Cocaba, of the extent of about twenty- 
four English acres, and of tlie value of nine 
thousand drachms, or three hundred pounds 
sterling. The grandsons of St. Jude were dis- 
missed with compassion and contempt, so 

But although tlie obscurity of the ^ 

house of David might protect them ciemens the 
from the suspicions of a tyrant, the 
present greatness of his own family alarmed the 
pusillanimous temper of Domitian, which could 
only be appeased by the blood of those Romans 
whom he either feared, or hated, or esteemed. 
Of the two sons of his uncle Flavius Sabinus, 5 t 
the elder was soon convicted of treasonable In- 
tentions, and the younger, who bore the name 
of Flavius Clemens, tvas indebted for Ms safety 
to his w'ant of courage and ability. The em- 
peror, for a long time, distinguished so harmless 
a kinsman by his favour and protection, be- 
stowed on him his own niece Domitilla, adopted 
the children of that marriage to the hope of the 
succession, and invested their father with the 
honours of the consulship. But he had scarcely 
fi nished the term of his annual magistracy, when 
on a slight pretence he was condemned and 
executed ; Domitilla was banished to a desolate 
island on the coast of Campania ; 53 and sen- 
tences either of death or of confiscation were 
pronounced against a great number of per.sons 
who were involved in the same accu.sation. 
The guilt imputed to their charge w'as that of 
Atheism and Jewish manners ; a singular as- 
sociation of ideas, which cannot with any pro- 
priety be applied except to the Christians, as 
diey w’ere obscurely and imperfectly viewed by 
the niagistiates and by the writers of that period. 
On the strength of so probable an interpretation, 
and too eagerly admitting the suspicions of a 
tyrant as an evidence of their honourable crime, 
tdie church has placed both Clemens and Do- 
initilla among its first martyrs, and has branded 
the cruelty of Domitian with the name of tlie 
second persecution. But tins persecution (if it 
deserves that epithet) was of no long duration. 
A few montlis after the death of Clemens, and 
the banisliment of Domitilla, Stephen, a freed- 
man belonging to the latter, who had enjoyed 
tlie favour, but who had not surely embraced 
the faith, of Ms mistress, as.sasslnated the em- 
peror in his palace. 55 The memory of Do- 


Tillemont, MGm. Ecdcsiast. tom. i. port,. ,iii. and Beausofare, Hist. 
Critieme du Manicheisme, I. ii. c. 2. 

4!J ThiTtj'-nine TrXeflpci, squares of an hundred feet each, which, if 
strictly computed, would scarcely amount to nine acre;;. But the pro- 
bahility of circumstarices, the jir'actice of other tJreek writers, and the 
authoritv of XI. do V'alois. inelino mp •to h* liprp that, tho .rlrfl/.n., ici 


authority of M. de V'alois, incline me to beiierethat theTrXciSp! 
used to express the Roman jnpferurn. 

5rt Euseir 


75). Sabinus was the elder brother, and, till the accession of Vespa 
sian, had been considered as tlie principal support of the Flavian 
family. 

52 Flavium Clementum patruelem suum confemthsima inertias - - 
ex tenuissirna suspicione intereniit. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 15. 

55 The isle of Pandataria, accordinj; to Dion. lirnttiiis Prmsens 
{apud Euseb. iii. IS.) l>ani.she; her to tJiat, of Ptaitia, which was not 
far distant from the other. That ditferenre, and a ini', fake, either of 
Eusebius, 01 * of his transcribers, have eiven occasion to suppose two 
Domitillas, the wife and the niece of t'.leniens. See Tiliernout, He- 
moires Ecclesiastiques, tom. ii. p. fdi2'1. 

5-1 Dion, 1. Ixvii. p. 1112. If the Brutlius Prassens, from whom it 
is probable tliat he collected tins account, vira.s the corres|)ondent of 
Phny (Epistol. vii. 5,), we may consider Mm as a coteniporary 
writer. 

55 Suet, in Domit. c. 17. Fhilostratus in Vit. Apollon. 1. vijR 



(Hist* ISccleslast. !- iv. c. 9.) has presenred tiU* edict »f 
Hadrian. He ha» likewise {c. I."?.) given us one still tnore tavourabte 
under the name of Antmiinus; the authenticity of ■which is ncrt &o«ni- 
*«mBy 'allowi^. The secoiid apology of Jmtin contsOiifi sotae ctJjdOW* 
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mitian was condemned by the senate ; his acts 
were rescinded ; his exiles recalled j and under 
tlie gentle administration of Nerva, while the 
innocent were restored to their rank and for- 
tuiiesj even the most guilty either , obtained 
pardon or escaped punishment. 

Ignorance of 1 1- About ten ycars afterwards, 

Smi'n‘^”the uiidcr the reign of Trajan, the 
SltiLns. younger Pliny was intrusted by his 
friend and master with the government of Bi- 
thynia and Pontus. He soon found himself at 
a loss to determine by what rule of justice or of 
law he should direct his conduct in the execution 
of an office the most repugnant to his himianity. 
Pliny had never assisted at any judicial proceed- 
ings against the Christians, with whose name 
alone he seems to be acquainted ; and he w^as 
totally uninformed with regard to the nature of 
their guilt, the method of their conviction, and 
the degree of their punishment. In this per- 
plexity he had recourse to his usual expedient, 
of submitting to the wisdom of Trajan an im- 
partial, and, in some respects, a hivourable ac- 
count of the new superstition, requesting the 
emperor, that he would condescend to resolve 
his doubts, and to instruct his ignorance.57 
The life of Pliny had been employed in the 
acquisition of learning, and in the business of 
the world. Since the age of nineteen he had 
pleaded with distinction in the tribunals of 
Ilome,^® filled a place in the senate, had been 
invested with the honours of the consulsliip, and 
had formed very numerous connections with 
every order of men, both in Italy and in the pro- 
vinces, From his ignorance therefore we may 
deri\’e some useful information. W e may aslure 

ourselves, that when he accepted the government 
of Bithynia, there were no general laws or de- 
crees of the senate in force against the Christians j 
that neither Trajan nor any of his virtuous pre- 
decessors, whose edicts were received into the 
civil and criminal jui-isprudeiice, had publicly 
declared their intentions concerning the new sect ; 
and that whatever proceedings had been carried 
on against the Christians, there were none of 
sufficient weight and authority to establish a pre- 
cedent for the conduct of a Roman magistrate. 
Trajiin and The aiiswcT of Trajaii, to which 
Christians of the succeeding age 
logit! mode of havc frequently appealed, discovers 
Sasftiilm. as much regard for justice and hu- 
manity as could be reconciled with his mistaken 
notions of religious policy. Instead of dis- 
playing tlie implacable zeal of an inquisitor, 
anxious to discover the most minute particles 
of heresy, and exulting in die number of his 
victims, the emperor expresses much more 
solicitude to protect the security of the innocent, 
than to prevent the escape of the guilty. He 
acknowledges the difficulty of fixing any general 
plan ; but he lays down two salutary rules, which 
often afforded relief and support to the distressed 

5G Dion, i. Ixviii. p. 1118. Plin. Epistol, iv. 22. 

57 Plin. Epistol. ^ 97- The learned Mosheim expresses himself 
Je). 147. 232.) with the highest approhatimi of Pliny’s imiderate and 
candid temper. Notwithstanding Dr. Lardner's suspicions (see Jewish 
and Ileirthen Testimonies, vol. ii. p. 46.} I am unable to discover any 


Plin, Epist. .... — - , 

after the famous eruptions or Mount Vesuvius, in which his uncle lost 
Sis life. 

59 FUn. Epist. x. 9S. TertuIUan (Apolog. c. 5.) considers this re- 


Chn.stians. Though he directs the magistrates 
to punish such persons as are legally convicted, 
he prohibits them, with a very humane incon- 
sistency, from making any enquiries concerning 
the supposed criminals. Nor was the magistrate 
allowed to proceed on eveiy kind of information. 
Anonymous charges the emperor rejects, as too 
repugnant to the equity of his government ; and 
he strictly requires, for the conviction of those to 
whom the guilt of Christianity is imputed, the 
positive evidence of a fair and open accuser. It 
is likewise probable, that the persons who as- 
sumed so invidious an office, w'ere obliged to 
declare the grounds of their su.spicions, to specify 
(both in respect to time and place) the secret 
assemblies, which their Christian adversary had 
frequented, and to disclose a great number of 
circumstances which were concealed with the 
most vigilant jealousy from the eye of the 
profane. If they succeeded in their prosecution, 
they were exposed to the resentment of a con- 
.siderable and active party, to the censure of the 
more liberal portion of mankind, and to the 
ignominy which, in every age and country, has 
attended the character of an informer. If, on the 
contrary, they failed in their proofs, they in- 
curred the severe and perhaps capital penalty, 
which accorffing to a law published by the em- 
peror Hadrian, was inflicted on those who falsely 
attributed to their fellow-citizens the crime of 
Christianity, The violence of personal or super- 
stitious animosity might sometimes prevail over 
the most natural apprehensions of disgrace and 
danger ; but it cannot surely be imagined, that 
accusations of so unpromising an appearance 
were either lightly or frequently undertaken by 
the Pagan subjects of the Roman empire, so 
Tlie expedient which was em- Popular 
ployed to elude the prudence of the clamours, 
iawii, affords a sufficient proof how effectually 
they disappointed the miscliiexmus designs of 
private malice or superstitious zeal. In a large 
and tumultuous assembly the restraints of fear 
and shame, so forcible on the minds of individuals, 
are deprived of the greate.st part of theii 
influence. The pious Christian, as he was de- 
sii'ous to obtain, or to escape, the glory of mar- 
tyrdom, expected, either with impatience or with 
terror, the stated returns of the public games 
and festivals. On those occasions, the inha- 
biUmts of the great cities of the empire were 
coUecteii in the circus of the theatre, where every 
circumstance of tlae place, as well as of the 
ceremony, contributed to kindle their devotion, 
and to extinguish their humanity. Whilst the 
numerous spectators, crowned with garlands per- 
fumed with incense, purified with the blood of 
victims, and surrounded with tlie altars and sta- 
tues of their tutelar deities, resigned themselves 
to the enjoyment of pleasures, which they con- 
sidered as an essential part of their religious 
worship; they recollected, that the Christians 

script as a relaxation of the ancient penal la-vrs, « quas Trajamis ex 
« paerte fiaistratws est and yet Tartullian, in an<nher^'>art of his A]^- 
lojgists, expcBoi the inconsistency of probibiting- enquiries, and e«.}oin- 
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alone abhorred the gods of mankind, and by their 
al>sence and melanchol}'- on these solemn festivals, 
seemed to insult or to lament the public felicity. 
If the empire had been afflicted by any recent 
calamity, !)y a plague, a famine, or an unsuccesful 
war ; if the Tyber had, or if tlie Nile had not, 
risen beyond its banks ; if the eai*th had shaken, 
or if the temperate order of the seasons had been 
interrupted, the superstitious Fagans w^ere con- 
vinced, that the crimes and the impiety of the 
Christians, who were spared by the excessive 
lenity of the government, had at length, provoked 
the Divine J ustice. It was not among a licentious 
and exasperated populace, that the forms of legal 
proceedings could be observed ; it was not in an 
amphitheatre, stained with tlie blood of mid 
be.asts and gladiators, that the voice of compassion 
could be heard. The impatient clamours of 
tlie multitude denounced the Christians as the 
enemies of gods and men, doomed them to the 
severest tortures, and venturing to accuse by name 
some of the most distinguished of the new sect- 
aries, rerjuired with iiTesistible vehemence that 
they should l>e instantly apprehended and cast 
to the lions. The ])rovincial governors and 
magistrates who presided in the public specta- 
cles were usually inclined to gratify the incli. 
nations, and to appease the rage, of the people, 
by the sacrifice of a few obnoxious victims. But 
the wiNdom of the emperors protected the church 
from the danger of these tumultuous clamours 
and irregular accusations, which they justly 
censured as repugnant both to the firmness and 
to the equity of their administration. The edicts 
of Hadrian and of Antoninus Pius expressly 
declared that the voice of the multitude should 
never be admitted as legal evidence to convict or 
to punish those unfortunate persons who had 
embraced the enthusiasm of the Christians.®^ 
Xri.'iUoftiM! in. Punishment was not the 
ChrJ.tiam. inevitable consequence of conviction, 
and the Christians, whose guilt was the most 
clearly proved by the testimony of witnesses, or 
even by their voluntary confession, still retained 
in tlieir own power the alternative of life or 
di'ath. It was not so much the past offence, as 
the actual resistance, ’ivliich excited the iiidigna- 
iUm of the maghtratc. He was persuaded that 
lie offered them an easy pardon, since if they 
consented to cast a few grains of incense upon 
the altar, they were dismissed from the tribunal 
in safety and with applause. It esteemed 
the duty of a humane judge to endeavour to re- 
claim, rather than to punish, those deluded en- 
timsiasts. Varying his tone according to the 
age, the sex, or the situation of the prisoners, he 
frequently condescended to set before their eyes 
every circumstance which could render life more 
pleasing, or death more terrible ; and to solicit, 
nay to entreat, them, that they would show some 
compassion to themselves, to their families, and 
to their friends. If threats and persuasions 

SI See Tartnllien (Apoloff. c- 40). The acts of the uaartyr^ora of 
Pc^ycarp exMWt a lively picture of these taraults, which wererusoally 
fey the malice of the Jews. 

Jfia Tfefisejs^latioiiis are inserted in the above-mentioned edicts of 
, See the a^logy of Sfellto (apod JEnaeb, 1. iv. 

C3 Seethetescripl of Trajan, and the conductof Pliny, '^fhemose 

»iUffep» afeotkhd in ihe» ejefeortatiam. 

« and 

paswww ’^Th® Me adtifflost fetit we 


proved ineffectual, he had often recourse to vio- 
lence ; the scourge and the rack were called in 
to supply the deficiency of argument, and every 
art of cruelty was employed to subdue such in - 
flexible, and, as it appeared to the Pagans, such 
criminal, obstinacy. The ancient apologists of 
Christianity have censured, with equal truth and 
severity, the irregular conduct of their persecu- 
tors, who, contrary to every principle of judicial 
proceeding, admitted the use of torture, in order 
to obtain, not a confession, but a denial, of the 
crime which was the object of their enquiry. 
The monks of succeeding ages, who, in their 
peaceful solitudes, entertained themselves wdth 
diversif}nng the deaths and sufferings of the 
primitive martyrs, have fi*equently invented tor- 
ments of a much more refined and ingenious 
nature. In particular, it has pleased them to 
suppose, that the zeal of the Roman magistrates, 
disdaining every consideration of moral virtue or 
public decency, endeavoured to seduce those 
w'hom they were unable to vanquish, and that 
by their orders the most brutal violence was 
offered to tliose whom they found it impossible 
to seduce. It is related, that pious females, who 
were prepared to despise death, were sometimes 
condemned to a more severe trial, and called 
upon to determine whether they set a higher 
value on their religion or on their chastity. Tlie 
youths to whose licentious embraces they were 
abandoned, received a solemn exhortation from 
the judge, to exert their most strenuous eflbrts 
to maintain the honour of Venus against the 
impious virgin who refused to burn incense on 
her altars. Their violence, however, was com- 
monly disappointed, and the seasonable interpo- 
sition of some miraculous power preserved the 
chaste spouses of Christ from the dishonour even 
of an involuntary defeat. We should not in- 
deed neglect to remark, that the more ancient 
as well as authentic memorials of the church are 
seldom polluted with these extravagant and in- 
decent fictions. 

The total disregard of truth and H„mani»of 

probability in the representation of the Roman ma- 
these primitive martyrdoms was oc- 
casioned by a very natural mistake. The 
ecclesiastical writers of the fourth or fifth cen- 
turies ascribed to the magistrates of Rome the 
same degree of implacable and unrelenting zeal 
which filled their own breasts against the here- 
tics or the idolaters of their own times. It is 
not improbable that some of those persons who 
were raised to the dignities of the empire, might 
have imbibed the prejudices of the populace, 
and that the cruel disposition of others might 
occasionally be stimulated by motives of avarice 
or of personal resentment.®® But it is certain, 
and we may appeal to the grateful confessions of 
the first Christians, that the greatest part of 
those magistrates wko exercised in the provinces 
the authority of the emperor, or of the senate, 

may di-scover, that one of tliese apologists hail been a lawyer, anti the 
other a rhetorician. 

See two instances of this bind of torture in the Acta Sincera 
Martyrum, published hy Ruinart, p. 1 SO. 399. J eronie, in hi.s Legend 
of Paul the Hermit, tells a strange story of a young man, -who was 
chained naked on a bed of flowers, and assaulted by a beautiful and 
•wanton courtezan. He quelled the rising temptation by biting offhis 
tongue. 

fi6 The conversion of his -wife provoked Claudius Herminiamis, 
governor of Cappadocia, to treat the Cliristians with uncommon sever- 
ity. TurtulUftn ad Sca|Julamj, c. 3. 
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and to whose hands alone the jurisdiction of 
life and death was intrusted, behaved like men 
of polished manners and libera! education, who 
respected the rules of justice, and who were con- 
versant with the precepts of pMlosopliy. They 
frequently declined the odious task of persecu- 
tion, dismissed the charge with contempt, or 
suggested to the accused Christian some legal 
evasion, by which he might elude the severity 
of the laws. ^7 Whenever they were invested 
with a discretionary power, <58 they used it much 
less for the oppression, than for the relief and 
benefit, of the afflicted church. They w^ere far 
from condemning all the Christians who W'ere 
accused before their tribunal, and very far from 
punishing with death all those vvho were con- 
victed of an obstinate adherence to the new 
superstition. Contenting themselves, for the 
most part, with the milder chastisements of im- 
prisonment, exile, or slavery in the mines, 
they left the unhappy victims of their justice 
some reason to hope, that a prosperous event, 
the accession, the marriage, or the triumph of 
an emperor, might speedily restore them by a 
general pardon to their former state. The mar- 
lnc»„*ierah.. immediate execu- 

number of tioii by the Roman magistrates, ap- 
pear to have been selected from tlie 
most opposite extremes. They were either 
bishops and presbyters, the persons the most dis- 
tinguished among the Christians by their rank 
and influence, and whose example might strike 
terror into the whole sect ; 70 or else they wore 
the meanest and most abject among them, par- 
ticularly those of the servile condition, whose 
lives were esteemed of little value, and whose 
sufferings were viewed by the ancients with too 
careless an indifference. 7 1 The learned Origen, 
W'ho, from his experience as well as reading, was 
intimately acquainted with the history of the 
Christians, declares, in the most express terms, 
that the number of martyrs w'as veiy inconsider- 
able. 72 His authority would alone bq sufficient 
to annihilate that formidable army of martyrs, 
whose relics, drawn for the most part from the 
catacombs of Rome, have replenished so many 
churches, 73 and wdiose marvellous achieve- 
ments have been the subject of so many volumes 
of Holy Romance. 74 But the general assertion 
of Origen may be explained and confirmed by 

67 Temllian, in his epistle to the povenior of Africa, mentions 

se^'csral remarkable instances of lenity and forbearance, which had hap- 
pened within his knowledge. . 

68 IS'eque eiiim in universnm aliquld quod quasi certam lomiam 
habeat, constilui jjotest; an expression of Trajan, whicii gave a very 
great latitude to the governors of provinces. 

69 In inetalla damnamur, in iiisulas relegemur. 1 ertunjan,.\po- 
log. c. 12. Tlie mines of Mnraiclia contained nine bishops, with a 
proportionable numlier of their clergy and ]K.ople, to whom Cyprian 
adtfressed a pious epistle of praise and comfort, see Cyprian. Ispis* 

7Q hough we cannot receive with entire confidence, either the 
epistles, or tfie acts, of Ignatius (they may lie found in the 2d volume 
^tfae Apostolic Father., i, yet we may quote that bishop of Antioch as 
one of these exemplan/ martyrs. He was sent in chains to Korae ass a 
public si>(?etacle; ami when he arrived at Jroas, he received tlie 
pleasing intelligence, that the pmecutioii o£ Antioch was aireaciy at 

71 Among the martyrs of Lyons (Fmseh. 1. v. c. lA the slave Blan- 
diria was distininiish^ by more exquisite tortures. Of the five nmatyrs 
80 much celebrated in the acts of Felicitas and Fevpetua, two were oi 

servile, and two others of a very mean, eomlition. 

72 Origen. advers. Ceisuni, 1. iii. p. 116. His words deserve to be 
transcribed. ** OTuyoi Kara naipovti tcM at^aSpa. mapidp/ijrot vtpk T(tr» 

atpiflVKtviav 8£acr€0eiai , . 

73 If we recollect that all the plebeians of Home were not Chris- 
tians, amd that all the ChrisUans'WWO not saints and m^yrs, we mity 
judge with how much safety religious honours can be ascribed to 
bones or urns, indiscriminately taken from the public bonabrfuc'f* 
After ten centuries of a very free anu ojxsn trade, some suspicions nave 


the particular testimony of bis friend Dionysius, 
who, in the immense city of Alexandria, and 
under the rigorous persecution of Decius, 
reckons only ten men and seven women who 
suffered for tlie profession of the Christian 
name. *75 

During the same period of per- Example of 
secution, the zealous, the eloquent, Cypnan, bUmp 
the ambitious Cyprian governed the ^ 
church, not only of Carthage, but even of Africa, 
He possessed every quality which could engage 
the reverence of the faithful, or provoke tiie 
suspicions and resentment of the Pagan magis- 
trates, His character as well as his station 
seemed to mark out that holy prelate as tlie 
most distinguished object of envy and of 
danger. 76 The experience, however, of the 
life of Cyprian, is sufficient to prove, that our 
fancy has exaggerated the perilous situation of 
a Christian bishop ; and that the dangers to 
which he was exposed wei'e less imminent than 
those which temporal ambition is always pre- 
pared to encounter in the pursuit of honours. 
Four Roman emperors, with their families, their 
favourites, and their adherents, perished by the 
sword in the space of ten years, during which 
the bishop of Carthage guided by his authority 
and eloquence the counsels of the African 
church. It was only in the tliird year of his 
administration, that he had reason, during a 
few months, to apprehend the severe edicts of 
Decius, the vigilance of the magis- his tiatiger and 
trate, and the clamours of the mul- 
titude, who loudly demanded, that Cyprian, the 
leader of the Christians, should be throv/n to 
the lions. Prudence suggested the necessity of 
a temporary retreat, and the voice of prudence 
was obeyed. He withdrew himself into an ob- 
scure solitude, from whence lie could maintain 
a constant correspondence with the clergy and 
people of Carthage ; and concealing himself till 
I the tempest was past, he preserved his life, 

I without relinquishing cither liis power or his 
; reputation. His extreme caution did not how- 
I ever escape the censure of the more rigid Chris- 
I tiaiis who lamented, or tlie reproaches of his 
j personal enemies who insulted, a conduct which 
I they considered as a pusillanimous and criminal 
: desertion of the most sacred duty. 77 The pro- 
, priety of reserving himself for the future exigen- 

arisen among the more learned Catholics. They now require, as a proof 
of sanctity and martyrdom, the letters B. M., a vial full of mi Hquor, 
supposed robe blood, or the figure of a palm tree. Butthe twofoinuT 
signs are of little weight, and with regard to the last, it is observed by 
the critics, 1. That the figure, as it is called, of a palm, i§ pej-hap.s a 
evpress, and perhaps only a stot), the flourish of a comma, used in the 
monumental Inscriptions. 2. That the palm was lf>e symbol of vic- 
terrv among the Fagans. 3. That among the Christians it served as the 
emblem, not only of martynlom, but in general of a joyful resumr- 
tion, See the epistle of P. Mabillon, on the worship of m>fc»own 


Mount Ararat. S^ee Baronius ad MartyroloKiom Komaniun. 

Tillemont, M^m. Bccldsiast. torn- ii. part ii. p./i38. and Uedde^'a 
Miscellanies, vol. ii. p- 2(l3. The abbreviation of which may 
signify either sddien oe thomendst is said to have occasioned some ex- 
traordinary mistakes. j. 1 

75 Bioaysitis ap. Euseb. 1. vi. c. 41. One of the seventeen was like- 
wise accused df robbery. • ^ 

76 The letters of Cyprian exhibit a vay rariotts and original pictmti' 
both ^ihe man and of the times. See likewise the two lives of Cy- 
prian, composed with equal accuracy , though with inwy different 
^ewsj the one hf Clerc (Bibliotheque tlniverselte, tom, xll* 
p. 208-.37S.5f, the other by Tillemont, iiKnioires Eccl&lastiqut®, 
tom.iv. part i« p» 76 — 459. 

77 Sre die polite Imt sever® epistle of the clergy of Rome to the 

bishop of Cattnaee (Cvprian. Bpist. 8, 9), Fontius lalvmrs with the 
greatwit esnre aria dSligmee to justify his master agaimt the gmmA 
cmatxfio « 
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■ iremors. DionysiuiJ (ap. Euseb. 1. vii. c. XI. prelates 
<ym banishment from Alexandria almost in the sai ne 
M escaped and survived thepersecuticm, we must 
,jr more or les« fortunate than Cyprian. 

Kt. NattiT. V. !>. CleilariUR, Geograph. AtJtlq. part lii. 
a-v^s, p. 90. ; and for foe adjacent country (wldch is 
Bona, or foe |»r«aonttwy of Mereetry), I'Afritpic 
'Tbtm m the mmkm of an »|ueanot 


cies of the clmrch, the example of several holy 
bishopSj 7S and the divine admonitions which, as 
he declares himself, he frequently received in 
visions and ecstasies, were the reasons alleged 
in his justification. 70 But his best apology may 
be found in the cheerful resolution, virith which, 
about eight vears afterwards, he suffered death 
in the c^se of religion. The authentic history 
of his martyrdom has been recorded with un- 
xisuai candour and impartial ity. A short abstract 
therefore of its most important circumstances 
will convey the clearest infoimation of the 
spirit, and of the forms, of the Roman persecu- 
tions. , - 

A.D. 2 .’-> 7 , When Valerian was consul for 
HisbaniduTient. third, and Gailienus for the 
fourth, time; Paternus, proconsul of Africa, 
summoned Cyprian to appear in his private 
council-chamber. He there acquainted him with 
the Imperial mandate which he had just re- 
ceived, that those w'bo had abandoned the 
Roman redigion should immediately return to 
tlie practice of die ceremonies of their ancestors. 
Cyprian replied without hesitation, tliat he was 
a Christian and a bishop, devoted to the worship 
of the true and only Deity, to whom he olFered 
up his daily supplications for the safety and pros- 
jierity of the two emperors, his lawful sove- 
reigns. With modest confidence he pleaded the 
privilege of a citizen, in refusing to give any 
answer to sonic invidious and indeed illegal ques- 
tions which the proconsul had proposed. A 
sentence of banishment was pronounced as the 
penalty of Cyprian’s disobedience ; and he was 
conducted without delay to Curubis, a free and 
maritime city of Zeugitania, in a pleasant situa- 
tion, a fertile territory, and at the distance of 
about forty miles from Carthage. The exiled 
bishop enjoyed the conveniences of life and the 
consciousness of virtue. His reputation was dif- 
fused over Africa and Italy ; an account of his 
behaviour was puldished for the edification of 
the Christian world ; 8^^ and his solitude was fre- 
quently interrupted by the letters, the visits, and 
the congratulations, of the faithful. On the 
arrival of a new proconsul in the province, the 
fortune of Cyprian appeared for some time to 
wear a still more ffivourable aspect. He was 
recalled from banishment ; and though not yet 
permitted to return to Carthage, his own gardens 
in the neighbourhood of the capital were assigned 
for tlie place of his residence. 8*1 
Hh condemna. At length, cxactlv One yearns after 
tiem. Cyprian was first apprehen ded, Gale- 
rius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, received the 
Imperial w^arraiit for the execution of the Chris- 

7S In particular those of Dionysius of Alexandria, and Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, of xNeo-CEesarea. See Euseb. Hist. Ecciesiast. i. vi. 
c. 40. and ftidmoires de Tillerootit, tom. iv- part ii. p. 685. 

79 Sae Cyprian. Epist. 16. and his life by Pontius. 

SO We have an original life of Cyprian by foe deacon Pontius, the 
companion of hh exile, and the spectator of his death ; and w Uke- 
•wise possess the ancient proconsuiar acts of his martyrdom. 1 hese 
two reiatiom are consistent with each other, and with probablUty ; 
and what is somewhat remarkable, they are both uiKuiUed by any 
cirmmstsmicm. 

^rE«seb.i. XJtAr<^at«s 
hst Ihfoesaiae 
itiom, weihust 


tian teachers. Tlie bishop of Cartnage was sen* 
sibie that he should be singled out for one of the 
first victims ; and the frailty of nature tempted 
him to withdraw himself by a secret flight from 
the danger and the honour of martyrdom ; but 
soon recovering that fortitude which his character 
required, he returned to his gardens, and patiently 
expected the ministers of death. Two officers of 
rank, who were intrusted with that commission, 
placed Cyprian between them in a chariot ; and 
as the proconsul was not then at leisure, they 
conducted him, not to a prison, but to a private 
house in Carthage, which belonged to one of 
them, ikii elegant supper was provided for the 
entertainment of the bishop, and his Christian 
friends were pennitted for the last time to enjoy 
his society, whilst the streets were filled with a 
multitude of the faithful, anxious and alarmed 
at tlie approaching fate of their spiritual father. 8^ 
In the morning he appeai*ed before tlie tribunal 
of the proconsul, who, after informing himself of 
the name and situation of Cvqirian, commanded 
him to offer sacrifices, and pressed on him to 
reflect on the consequences of his disobedience. 
The refusal of Cyprian was finn and decisive ; 
and the magistrate, when he had taken the opinion 
of his council, pronounced witli some reluctance 
the sentence of death. It was conceived in the 
following terms: “ That Thascius Cj’prianiis 
“ should be immediately beheaded, as the enemy 
« of the gods of Rome, and as the chief and 

ringleader of a criminal association, which he 
« had seduced into an impious resistance against 

the laws of the most holy emperors, Valerian 

and Gailienus.” 87 The manner of his execu- 
tion was the mildest and least painful that could 
be inflicted on a person convicted of any capital 
offence ; nor was the use of torture admitted, to 
obtain from the bishop of Carthage either the 
recantation of his principles, or the discovery of 
his accomplices. 

, As soon as the sentence was pro- 

iRmartjT om. general cry of “ We will 

die with him,” arose at once among the listening 
multitude of Christians who waited before tlie 
palace gates. The generous effusions of tlieir 
zeal and affection were neither serviceable to 
Cyprian nor dangerous to themselves. He was 
led away, under a guard of tribunes and centu- 
rions, without resistance and without insult, to 
the place of his execution, a spacious and level 
plain near the city, which was already filled with 
great numbers of spectators. His faithful pres- 
byters and deacons were permitted to accompany 
their holy bishop. They assisted him in laying 
aside his upper garment, spread linen on the 

near Cunibis, or CurbJs, at present altered into Gurbes; and Dr. 
Shaw read an inscription, which styles that city Colonia FiUvia. The 
deacon Pontius (in Vit. Cyprian, c. 1‘2.) calls it" Apricuin et compe- 
“ tentem locum, hospitium pro voluntate secretuin, et quicquid an- 
“ poni eisante promissuni est, qui repinum et jnstitiara Dei quierunt." 

83 See Cyprian. Ej>Uol. 77. Edit. Fell. 

84 Upon his conversion, he had sold those gardens for the benefit of 
the poor. ITte indulgence of God {most probably foe liberality of 
some Christian friend) restored them to Cyprian. See Pontius, c. 15. 

85 Wlien Cyprian, a twelvemonth before, was senr into exile, he 
dreamt that he should be put to death the next day. The event made 
it n^essary to exidain that word, as signifoing a year. Pontius, c. 12. 

86 Pontius (c. 15.) acknowledges that Cvprian, with whom he sup- 
ped, passed the night custodia delicata. The bishop exercisetl a last 
and very proper act of jurisdiction, by directing that the voungcr 
females, who watched in foe street, should be removed from the dan- 
giffs and tempniticns of a nocturnal crowd. Act. Proconsuiaria, c. 2. 

87 See the original sentence in the Acts, c. 4. and m l^ontius, c. 17- 
The latter expresses it in a taorc rhetorical manner. 
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ground to catch the precious relics of his blood, 
and received his orders to bestow hve-and-twenty 
pieces of gold on the executioner. The martyr 
then covered fiis face with his hands, and at one 
blow his head was separated from Jus body. His 
corpse remamed. during some hours exposed to 
the curiosity of the Gentiles; but in the night 
it was removed, and transported in a triumphal 
procession, and with a splendid illumination, to 
the burial-place of the Christians. The funeral 
of Cyprian was publicly celebrated without re- 
ceiving any interruption from the Roman magis- 
trates ; and those among the fiithful, who had 
performed the last offices to his person and his 
memory, were secure from tlie danger of en- 
quiry or of punishment. It is remarkable, that 
of so great a multitude of bishops in the province 
of Africa, Cyprian was the first who was esteemed 
worthy to obtain the crown of martyrdom. 

Various incite. Cyprian, 

inents to mar- either to die a martyr, or to live an 
tyuoin. apostate: but on that choice de- 
pended the alternative of honour or infamy. 
Could we suppose that the bishop of Carthage 
had employed the profession of the Christian 
fiiith only as the instrument of his avarice or 
ambition, it was still incumbent on him to sup- 
port the character which he had assumed ; 8^ and, 
if he possessed the smallest degree of manly 
fortitude, rather to expose himself to the most 
cruel tortures, than by a single act to exchange 
the reputation of a whole life, for the abhorrence 
of his Christian brethren, and the contempt of 
the Gentile world. But if the zeal of Cyprian 
w'as supported by the sincere conviction of the 
truth of those doctrines which he preached, the 
cro'wn of martyrdom must have appeared to him 
as an object of desire rather than of terror. It 
is not easy to extract any distinct ideas from the 
vague though eloquent declamations of the 
Fatiiers, or to ascertain the degree of immortal 
glory and happiness wliich they confidently pro- 
mised to those who were so fortunate as to shed 
their blood in the cause of religion.-'^ They in- 
culcated with becoming diligence, that the fire 
of martyrdom supplied every defect, and expiated 
every sin ; that while the souls of ordinary Chris- 
tians w-^ere obliged to pass through a slow and 
painful purification, the triumphant sufferers 
entered into the immediate fruition of eternal 
bliss, where in the society of the patriarchs, the 
apostles, and the prophets, they reigned with 
Christ, and acted as his assessors in the universal 
judgment of mankind. The assurance of a last- 
ing reputation upon earth, a motive so congenial 
to the vanity of human nature, often served to 
animate the courage of the martyrs. The honours 
vvliich Rome or Athens bestowed on those citizens 
who had fallen in the cause of their country, 

SS PontiuB, c. 19. M. tie Tillemont {M<?moires, tom. iv. part. i. 
p. 450. note 50.) is not pleased, with so posiUve an exclusion of any 
icnrmer martyrs of the episcopal rank. 

89 Whatever opinion we may entertain of the character or princi- 
ples of Thomas Bectet, we must acknowledge that he sulltreu death 
witJi a constancy not unworthy of the primitive martyrs. See Lord 
Lyttelton's History of Heniy II. vol. ii. p.592, &c. 

90 See in particular the treatise of Cyprian de Lapsisj p. 87—98. 
Edit. Fell. The leaminR of Dodwell (Dlssertat. Cyprianlc. xii. xili.), 
and the ingenuity of Middleton (Free Inquiry, p. 1«2, &c-), have left 
scarcely any thing to add. concerning tiie merit, the honours, and the 
motives of the martyrs. 

91 Oyi>rian. Epistol. 5, 0, 7. 24. and de Unitat. Ecclesiis. The 

number of pretended martys has been very much inultiplieti, by the 
custom which was introduced of bestowing that honourable name on 
confmears. 


were cold and unmeaning demonstrations of 
respect, when compared with the ardent grati- 
tude and devotion which the primitive church 
expressed towards the victorious champions of 
the faith. The anrmal commemoration of their 
virtues and sufferings was observed as a sacred 
ceremony, and at length terminated in religious 
worship. Among the Christians vdio had pub- 
licly confessed their religious principles, those, 
■W'ho (as it very frequently happened) had been 
dismissed from the tribunal or the prisons of tiie 
Pagan magistrates, obtained such honours as 
were justly due to their imperfect martyrdom, 
and their generous resolution. The most pious 
females courted the permission of imprinting 
kisses on the fetters which they had worn, anti 
on the 'wounds which they had received. Their 
persons were esteemed holy, their decisions were 
admitted with deference, and they too often 
abused, by their spiritual pride and licentious 
manners, the pre-eminence which their zeal and 
intrepidity had acquired Distinctions like 
these, whilst they display the exalted merit, be- 
tray the inconsiderable number of those who 
suffered, and of those "who died, for the profes- 
sion of Christianity. . 

The sober discretion of the present ATdour of the 
age vrill more readily censure than 
admire, but can more easily admire than imitate, 
the fervour of the first Christians, who, according 
to the lively expression of Sulpicius Severus, 
desired martyrdom with more eagerness than his 
own contemporaries solicited a bishopric. '*2 The 
epistles which Ignatius composed as he was car- 
ried in chains through the cities of Asia, breathe 
sentiments the most repugnant to the ordinary 
feelings of human nature. Pie earnestly be- 
seeches the Romans, that when he should be 
exposed in the amphitheatre, they would not, by 
their kind but unseasonable intercession, deprive 
him of the crowTi of glory ; and he declares his 
resolution to provoke and irritate the wild beasts 
which might be employed as the instruments of 
liis death. ‘>3 Some stories are related of the 
courage of martyrs, who actually perfonned what 
Ignatius had intended; who exasperated the 
; fury of the lions, pressed the executioner to 
; hasten his office, cheerfully leaped into the fires 
which were kindled to consume them, and dis- 
covered a sensation of Joy and pleasure in the 
midst of the most exquisite tortures. Several 
examples have been preserved of a zeal impatient 
of those restraints which the emperors had pro- 
vided for the security of the church. The Chris- 
tians sometimes supplied by their voluntary de- 
claration the ■w'ant of an accuser, rudely disturbed 
the piibh'c service of paganism, and rusliing in 
crowds round the tribunal of tiie magistrates, 
called upon tliein to pronounce and to infiict the 

92 Certatim gloxiosa in certamina niebaliir ; miiltiqne avjdUis Uijn 
maxtyxia glra-imiti inortibu.s qu®rebantur, gaam ntinc epiwopatiJS 

E ravi-s amhitioTiibus anpetuntur. Suiplcius Sc-venis, 1. ii- Hemigh? 
ave omitted tbe word ««hc. 

93 See Epist. ad lioman. c. 4, 5. ap. Patres Apostol. torn. ii. p. 27. 

It suited the purpot* of Bisht^ Fearson (see ’vTudicite Ignatianjje, 
part ii. c. 9.) to justify, by a ptotusion of examjiles and apiborities, the 
sendmeuts of Ignatius. ^ , 

94 The story of Polyeuctes, on which Corneille bas founded a very 
lieautiful tragedy, is one of the most celebrated, though not perbajrs 
the most aatneBiie, instances (£ this exc-wi ve real. We should obserw 
Uiat. the Goth canoo of tlie council of lUiljeris refama, the ritk- ol 
maxtvrs. to, those who exx>osed tlrem^elves to death, by publicly destroy- 
kig the idohi. 
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sentence of tlie law. The behaviour of the 
Christians was too remarkable to escape the 
notice of the ancient philosophers; but they 
seem to have considered it with much less ad- 
miration than astonishment. Incapable of con- 
ceiving the motives which sometimes transported 
the fortitude of believers beyond the bounds of 
prudence or reason, they treated such an eager- 
ness to die as the strange result of obstinate 
despair, of stupid insensihiJity, or of superstitious 
frenzy. Unhappy men ! ” exclaimed the pro- 
consul Antoninus to the Christians of Asia; 
«« unhappy men 1 if you are thus weary of your 
. « lives, is it so difficult for you to find ropes and 
precipices 6 He was extremely cautious (as 
it is observed by a learned and pious historian) 
of punishing men who had found no accusers 
but tliemselves, the Imperial law's not having 
made any provision for so unexpected a case: 
condemning therefore a few, as a warning to 
their brethren, he dismissed the multitude with 
indignation and contempt.'*? Notwithstanding 
this real or affected disdain, the intrepid con- 
stancy of the faithful w'as productive of more 
salutary effects on those minds which nature or 
grace had disposed for the easy reception of reli- 
gious truth. On these melancholy occasions, 
there were many among the Gentiles who pitied, 
who admired, and wlio were converted. The 
generous entluisiasm was communicated from 
the sufferer to the spectators ; and the blood of 
martyrs, according to a w'ell-known observation, 
became the seed of the church, 
fjraduai relax- But although devotion had raised, 
and eloquence continued to infiame, 
this fever of the mind, it insensibly gave way to 
the more natural hopes and fears of the human 
heart, to the love of life, the apprehension of 
pain, and the horror of dissolution. The more 
prudent rulers of the churdi found themselves 
obliged to restrain the indiscreet ardour of their 
followers, and to distrust a constancy which too 
often abandoned them in the hour of trial. ^^8 
As the lives of the faithful became less mortified 
and austere, they were every day less ambitious 
of the honours of martyrdom ; and the soldiers 
of Christ, instead of distinguishing themselves by 
voluntary deeds of heroism, frequently deserted 
their post, and fled in confusion before the enemy 
whom it w'as their duty to resist. There were 
three methods, however, of escaping the flames 
of persecution, which were not attended with an 
equal degree of guilt : the first indeed was ge- 
nerally allowed to be innocent ; the second w'as 
of a doubtful, or at least of a venial, nature ; but 
the third implied a direct and criminal apostacy 
from the Christian faith. 


95 See Epictetus, 1. it. c. 7. fthough there is some tSoubt whether 
he alludes to the Christians), Marcus Antoninus de Rebus suis, 1. xi. 
c. 3. Lucian in I'ereCTin. 

96 TertuIIian ad Scaptil. c. 5. The learned are divided between 
three persom of the same name, who were all nroconsuls of Asia. 
1 am mcUned to ascribe this story to Antoninus Pius, who wus rfter- 
wards emperor ; and who may have governed Asia, under the reign of 


TiwiJim. 


, f Mcffiheira, de Rebus Christ, ante Constantin, n. 235. 

98 See the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, ap. Euaeb. Hist. Ec. 


.,,s.,petwmriTO.,of Becius.: and .Cyprian (de ' 
0 mejitiBos dw " Bies negantlbus prwHrtitutus.’^ 

. 'CoteSsrs' Right as an imperfect,' 

Imu’ornif u m attempt to elude & will 


I. A modern inquisitor would 

hear with siirpnse, that whenever ofescaping 
an information was given to a Ro- 
man magistrate, of any person within his ju- 
risdiction w'ho had embraced the sect of the 
Christians, the charge w'as communicated to the 
party accused, and that a convenient time -was 
allowed him to settle his domestic concerns, and 
to prepare an answ'er to the crime wiiich was 
imputed to him.® If he entertained any doubt 
of his owm constancy, such a delay afforded him 
the opportunity of preseiwing his life and honour 
by flight, of withdrawing himself into some ob- 
scure retirement or some distant province, and 
of patiently expecting the return of peace and 
security. A measure so consonant to reason 
was soon authorised by the advice and example 
of the most holy prelates; and seems to have 
been censured by few, except by the Montanists, 
W'ho deviated into heresy by their strict and ob- 
stinate adherence to the rigour of ancient disci- 
pline, II. The provincial governors, whose 
zeal was less prevalent than, their avarice, had 
countenanced the practice of selling certificates, 
(or libels as they were called,) which attested, 
that the persons therein mentioned had complied 
with the laws, and sacrificed to the Roman dei- 
ties, By producing these false declarations, the 
opulent and timid Christians w'ere enabled to 
silence the malice of an informer, and to recon- 
cile in some measure their safety with their re- 
ligion. A slight penance atoned for this profane 
dissimulation.!*^^ III. In every persecution 
there were great numbers of unw’orthy Chris- 
tians, W'ho publicly disow'ned or renounced the 
faith wdiich they had professed ; and wdio con- 
firmed the sincerity of their abjuration, by the 
legal acts of burning incense or of offering sa- 
crifices, Some of these apostates had yielded on 
the first menace or exhortation of the magis- 
trate ; whilst the patience of others had been 
subdued by the length and repetition of tortures. 
The affrighted countenances of some betrayed 
their inward remorse, while others advanced 
with confidence and alacrity to the altars oF tlie 
gods. !'-3- But the disguise, which fear liad im- 
posed, subsisted no longer Ilian the present 
danger. As soon as the severity of the persecu- 
tion was abated, the doors of the dmrehes were 
assailed by the returning multitude of penitents, 
W'ho detested their idolatrous submission, and 
W'ho solicited with equal ardour, but with various 
success, their re-admission into the society of 
Christians. los 

IV. IVoUvithstanding the general 
rules established for the conviction 
and punishment of the Cliristians, 

of God, &c. lie has; wi-if ton a treatise on tliis siUiiect ('ice p. 

—511. Edit. Ripalt.), which i‘; filled with the wilde^T fimatieKm and 
the mo'it incoherent dei-lamation. It i.>, however, somewhat remark- 
able, that TertulUan did not sttfier martyrdom himself. 

101 'J’he IMiflhdki, who are chiefly known by the writings of Cy- 
prian, are described with the ntmost'precihion in the copious coin- 
mentarv of Moriheim, p. 4S5— 489. 

102 riin. Epistol. x, 97- Dionysius Alexandrin. ap. Euseb. 1. vi. 
c. 41. Ad puma statim verba ininantis initnici maxinms fratrutn 
numerus fidem suam prodidit ; nec prostratus cst persecufionis iin- 
petu, sed volnntario lapsu selpsum prostravit. Cypnan. Opera, p. 59. 
Among these deserters were many priests, and even bishops. 

103 It was on this occasion that Cyprian wote his treatise De Lap. 
sis, and many of his epistles. The controversy concerning the treat- 
ment of penitent apostates, does not occur among the Christians of the 
TO-ceding century, .‘^hall we ascribe this to the superiority of their 
fkith and courage, or to our less intimate knowledge of their history ? 
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the fiite of those sectaiies, in an extensive and 
arbitrary government, must still, in a great mea- 
sure, have depended on their own behaviour, the 
circumstances of the times, and the temper of 
their supreme as well as subordinate rulers. 
Zejil might sometimes provoke, and prudence 
might sometimes avert or assuage, the supersti- 
tious fury of the Pagans. A variety of motives, 
inigiit dispose the provincial governors either to 
enforce or to relax the execution of the laws j 
and of these motives the most forcible was their 
regard not only for the public edicts, but for the 
secret intentions of the emperor, a glance from 
wliose eye was sufficient to kindle or to extin- 
guish the flames of persecution. As often as 
any occasional severities were exercised in the 
different parts of the empire, the primitive Chris- 
tians lamented and perhaps magnified their own 
Theienpcr- Sufferings ; but the celebrated num- 
secutioiis. |3er of ten persecutions has been 
determined by the ecclesiastical writers of the 
fifth century, -who possessed a more distinct view 
of tile prospci'ous or adverse fortunes of the 
church, from the age of Nero to that of Diocle- 
tian. The ingenious parallels of the ten plagues 
of Egypt, and of the ten horns of the Apoca- 
lypse, first suggested this calculation to their 
minds ; and in their application of the faith of 
prophecy to the truth of history, they were care- 
I'ul to select those reigns which were indeed the 
most hostile to the Christian cause. But 
these transient persecutions served only to re- 
vive the zeal, and to restore the discipline of the 
faithful ; and the moments of extraordinary ri- 
gour were compensated by much longer inter- 
vals of peace and security. The iiidiflereiice of 
some princes, and the indulgence of others, 
pennitted the Christians to enjoy, though not 
perhaps a legal, yet an actual and public, toler- 
ation of tlieir religion. 

Supposed edicts The apology of Tertullian con- 
liarSuuo-^^ ancient, very singular, 

iiinus. |)ut at the same time very suspicious 

instances of Imperial clemency ; the edicts pub- 
lislicd by Tiberius, and by Marcus Antoninus, 
and designed not only to protect the innocence 
of the Christians, but even to proclaim those 
stupendous miracles which had attested the trutlj 
of their doctrine. The first of these examples 
is attended with some difficulties which might 
perplex a sceptical mind, "We are required 
to believe, that Pontius Pilate informed the em- 
peror of the unjust sentence of death which he 
had pronounced against an innocent, and, as it 
appeared, a divine, person; and that, without 
acquiring the merit, he exposed himself to the 
danger, of martyrdom; Tiberius, wdio avowed 
his contempt for all religion, immediately con- 
ceived the design of x)lacing the Jewish Messiah 
among the gods of Rome ; that his servile senate 
ventured to disobey the commands of their 
master ; that Tiberius, instead of resenting their 

10 1 See Mosheim, p. 97. Sulpicius Pevenis ■was the first author of 
this computation ; though he seemed desirous of reiserring the tenth 
and greatest persecution for the coming of the Antichrist- 
lOo The testimony given by Pontius Pilate is first mentioned hy 
Justin. The successive improvements ■wrhich the stotyr has acquired, 
(as it passed through the hands of Tartullian, Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom> Orosius, tiregoiy of Tours, and die authors oi tiie several 


refusal, contented himself with protecting tlic 
Christians from the severity of the laws, many 
years before such laws were enacted, or before 
the church had assumed any distinct name or 
existence ; and lastly, that the memorj’’ of this 
extraordinary transaction was preserved in the 
most public and authentic records, which escaped 
the knowledge of the historians of Greece and 
Rome, and were only visible to the eyes of an 
African Christian, w'ho composed his apology 
one hundred and sixty years after the death of 
Tiberius. The edict of Marcus Antoninus is 
supposed to have been the effect of his devotion 
and gratitude, for the miraculous deliverance 
which he had obtained in the Marcomannic war. 
The distress of the legions, the seasonable tem- 
pest of rain and hail, of thunder and of lightning, 
and the dismay and defeat of the barbarians, have 
been celebrated by the eloquence of several Pa- 
gan writers. If there were any Christians in 
that army, it was natural that they should ascribe 
some merit to the fervent prayers, which, in the 
moment of danger, they had off ered up for their 
own and the public safety. But we are still 
assured by monuments of brass and marble, by 
the Imperial medals, and by the Antonine co- 
lumn, that neither the prince nor the people 
entertained any sense of this signal obligation, 
since they unanimously attribute their deliver- 
ance to the providence of Jupiter, and to the 
interposition of Mercury. During the whole 
course of his reign, Marcus despised the Chris- 
tians as a x>hilosophcr, and punished them as a 
sovereign, lo® 

By a singular fatality, the hard- state of the 
ships which they had endured under or 

the government of a virtuous prince, 
immediately ceased on the accession tso. 
of a tyi'ant, and as none except themselves had 
experienced the injustice of Marcus, so they alone 
w^ere protected by the lenity of Commodus. 
The celebrated Marcia, the most favoured of 
his concubines, and who at length contrived the 
murder of her Imperial lover, entertained a sin- 
gular affection for the opimcssed church; and 
though it W'as impossible that she could recon- 
cile the practice of vice with the precepts of the 
Gospel, she might hope to atone for the frailties 
of her sex and profession, by declaring herself 
the patroness of the Christians. io7 Under the 
gracious protection of Marcia, they passed in 
safety the thirteen years of a cruel tyranny ; and 
w'hen the empire was established in the house of 
Severiis, they formed a domestic but more ho- 
nourable connection with the new court. The 
emperor was persuaded, that, in a dangerous 
sickness, he had derived some benefit, either 
spiritual or physical, from the holy oil, with 
which one of his slaves had anointed him. He 
always treated with peculiar distinction several 
persons of both sexes who had embraced the new 
religion. The nurse as well as the preceptor of 

editions of the acts of Pilate), axe verv fairly stated by Pom Calnsfit, 
Pissertat. sur PEcritwre, tom, iii. p. Col, &;c, 

lOe On this miracle, as it is commonly called, of the thundering 
see the adinirable criticism icSf Mr. Moyle, in his Works, vol. U. 
■aTut-SBO. 

197 Dion Cassius, wratherhisabbreviatorXiphslin;, l.lx'jtil. p.l20fi, 
Mr. Moyle (p* bas explained the condition of the church unde* 
the reign of Uomnnkius. 
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Caracalla %vere Christians; and if that yonng 
prince ever betrayed a sentiment of humanity, 
it was occasioned by an incident, which, how- 
ever trifling, bore some relation to the cause of 
Christiamtyri«53 Under the reign of Severus, 
tJie fury of the populace was checked; the ri- 
gour of ancient laws was for some time sus- 
pended ; and the provincial governors w'ere 
satisfied with receiving an annual present from 
the churches within their jurisdiction, as the 
price, or as the re%vard, of their moderatioiiri®^ 
Tlie controversy concerning the precise time of 
the celebration of Easter armed the bishops of 
Asia and Italy against each other, and was con- 
sidered as the most important business of this 
period of leisure and tranquillityri^o 
peace of the church 
interrupted, till the increasing numbers of pro- 
selytes seem at length to have attracted the 
attention, and to have alienated the mind, of 
Severus. With the design of restraining the 
progress of Cliristianity, he published an edict, 
which, though it was designed to affect only the 
new converts, could not be carried into strict 
execution, without exposing to danger and pu- 
nishment the most zealous of their teachers and 
missionaries. In this mitigated persecution, w'e 
may still discover the indulgent spirit of Rome 
and of polytheisTn, which so readily admitted 
every excuse in favour of those who practised 
tlie religious ceremonies of their fathers. 
ofthesucee-! vvhich Soverus had 

«or, (if .Sirvenis. enacted, soon expired with the au- 
A.D.m-219. emperor; and the 

Christians, after this accidental tempest, enjoyed 
a calm of thirty- eight years, Till this period 
they had usually held their assemblies in private 
houses and sequestered places. They were now 
permitted to erect and consecrate convenient 
edifices for the purpose of religious worship ; 1^3 
to purchase lands, even at Rome itselfVfor the 
use of the eomraiinxty ; and to conduct the elec- 
tions of their ecclesiastical ministers in so public, 
but at the same time in so exemplary, a man- 
ner, as to deserve the respectful attention of the 
Gentiles. This long repose of the church 
was accompanied with dignity. The reigns of 
those princes who derived their extraction from 
tlie Asiatic provinces, proved the most favour- 
able to the Christians ; the eminent persons of 
the sect, instead of being reduced to implore 
the protection of a slave or concubine, were ad- 
mitted into the palace in the honourable cha- 


roS Compare the life of Caracalla in the Aufiiistan History, with 
theepiitle of Tennllian to Scapula. l)r. .Tortin (liemarka on Eccle- 
siastical ilis+ory, vol. ii. p. S, &c,) considt-rs the cure of Severu-s, by 
the means of holy oil, with a strong dc'sire to convert it into a 
miracle. 

iO'j TertuIUandsFug’, c-15. Thepresentwasmadedaringthe feast 
of the Saturnalia ; and it is a matter of iieriousi concern to TertuiUan, 
that the faithful should be confounded with the mostinfarnous prsofesi. 
Siam which purchased the connivance of the Kovernment. : 

1 If> Eus«h. 1. V. c. 23, 2 1 . Sfosheim, p. fSo- 447. 

Ill Judieos iieri sub gravi ptena vetuit. Idem etiara de Clxristianis 
Hist. August, p. 70. 

IZ‘2 Sutpiettts Heverus, 1- ii. p. 3Si, This computation (allowing 
•ftir a single exception) is confirmed by the hi&tory of Eusebius, and by 
the writings of Cyprian. 

1155 The antiquity of Christian churches is discussed by Tillemont, 
(M^noires Eocjdsiastiques, tom. iii. part if. p. 6S— 72.} and by Mr. 
Moyle (vol. i. p. 37ti— 3'JS). The former refers the first construction 

mem to the peace of Alexander Severus j the latter, to the peace of 

1,14 See the Augustan History, p, 1.30. The emperor Aiexandwr 
adopted fceijf meinad of pubiiely proposing the names of those persons 
who wewtcaadUrtesfiwr ordination. It is true, that the honour c£ 
tills lasKtlce la likewise attributed to the Jews. 


racters of priests and philosopliers ; and their 
mysterious doctrines, w'hich were already dif- 
fused among the people, insensibly attracted the 
curiosity of their sovereign. When the empress 
Mammtea passed through Antioch, she expressed 
a desire of conversing with the Celebrated Ori- 
gen, the fame of whose piety and learning was 
spread over the East. Origen obeyed so flat- 
tering an invitation, and though he could not 
expect to succeed in the conversion of an artful 
and ambitious woman, she listened wnth plea- 
sure to his eloquent exhortations, and honoui*- 
ably dismissed him to his retirement in Pa- 
lestine. The sentiments of Mammma were 
adopted by her son Alexander, and the philoso- 
phic devotion of that emperor was marked by a 
singular but injudicious regard for the Christian 
religion. In his domestic chapel he placed the 
statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of ApolJonius, 
and of Christ, as an honour justly due to those 
respectable sages who had instructed mankind 
in the various modes of addressing their homage 
to the supreme and universal Deity. purer 

faith, as w'eil as worship, was openly professed 
and practised among his household. Bishops, 
perhaps for the first time, were seen at court ; 
and, after tlie death of Alexander, ^ ^ 
when the inhuman Maximin dis- ’ 
charged his fury on the favourites and servants 
of Ids unfortunate benefactor, a great number of 
Christians, of every rank, and of both sexes, 
were involved in the promiscuous massacre, 
which, on their account, has improperly received 
the name of Persecution. 1^7 

Notwithstanding the cruel dis- . . 
position of Maximin, the effects of 
his resentment against the Chris- 
tians were of a very local and temporary nature, 
and the pious Origen, who had been proscribed 
as a flevoted victim, was still reserved to convey 
the ti’uth of the Gospel to the ear of mo- 
iiarchs. He addressed several ^ 
edifying letters to the emperor Phi- 
lip, to his wife, and to his mother ; and as soon 
as that prince, who was born in the neiglibour- 
hood of Palestine, had usurped the Imperial 
sceptre, the Christians acquired a friend and 
a protector. The public and even partial favour 
of Philip towards the sectaries of the new re- 
ligion, and his constant i*everence for the min- 
isters of the church, gave some colour to the 
suspicion, which prevailed in his own times, 
tixat the emperor himself was become a convert 

115 Euseb. Hist. Eccleaiast. I. t1. c. 21, Hieronym. de Script. Ec* 
cles. c. 5 1. Miuninaea was styletl a holy and pious vvoman, both by 
the Christians and the Pagans. From the former, therefore, it was 
impossible tliat she should deserve that honour-tble epithet- 

llfi Hee the Augustan History, p. 125. Mosheim (p. 4t55.) seems to 
refine too much on the domestic religion of Alexander. His design 
of building a public temple to Christ (ilhst. August, p. 129-) and the 
oi*iect which was suggested either to him, or in similar ciTCumstJinces 
to Hadrian, appear to have no other foundation tlian an improbable 
report, invented by tlie Christians, and credulously adopted by an his- 
torian of the age of Constantine. 

117 Euseb- 1. vi. c. 2K. It may be presumed, that the success of 

the Christians hftd exasperated th"e Increasing bigotry of the I’agans. 
Eiou Cassius, who comp<jsed his history under the former reign, 
had ngpit probably intended for the use or his master those counsels 
of persecution, which he ascribes to a better age, and to the favotirite 
of Augustus. Concerning this oration of JVF ascenas, or rather of Bion, 
I may refer to my own unbiassed opinion (voUi. p. 55. note 2a.), 
and to the Abbe de la Bleterie. (Memoires de I'Academie, tom. xxiv, 
p. tom. XXV. p.432.) 

118 OrosiiLS, I. vii, c. 19. mentions Origen as the object of JlLoximin's 
resentment } and Finnilianus, a CappndfXJian bkhen) of that age, givo 
a just and coniiited idea of this persecution, (apud Cyprian. EpEt. 75.) 
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to the faith ; 1 and aifTorded some grounds for 
a fable which was afterwards invented, that he 
1 Iiad been purified by confession and penance from 
I the guilt contracted by the murder of his inno- 
! ^ cent predecessor. ‘20 The fall of 

' A.n.io. pijp'p introduced, with the change 

■ of masters, a new system of government, so op- 

i pressive to the Christians, that their foimer 

condition, ever since the time of Domitian, was 
: represented as a state of perfect freedom and 

; security, if compared with the rigorous treat- 

inent which they experienced under the short 
I reign of Decius.^^^i The virtues of that prince 

I will scarcely allow us to suspect that he was ac- 

I tualed by a mean resentment against the fa- 

I vourites of his predecessor; and it is more 

J reasonable to believe, that in tiie prosecution of 

I his general design to restore the purity of Ro- 

I man manners, he was desirous of delivering the 

i empire from what he condemned as a recent 

: and criminal superstition. The bishops of the 

‘ most considerable cities were removed by exile 

or death : the vigilance of the magistrates pre- 
vented the clergy of Rome during sixteen 
months from proceeding to a new election ; and 
it was the opinion of the Ciiristians, that the em- 
peror would more patiently endure a competitor 
for the purple, than a bishop in the capital. ‘se 
Were it possible to suppose that the penetration 
of Decius had discovered jjride under the dis- 
guise of humility, or that he could foresee the 
temporal dominion which might insensibly arise 
I* from the claims of spiritual authority, we miglit 
be less surprised, that he should consider the 
successors of St. Peter as the most formidable 
rivals to those of Augustus. 

OfVai.:.‘ria.n, The administration of Valerian 
his saSw? ^'"as distinguished by a levity and in- 
A-i>. i:53 ■ aco. constancy, ill suited to the gravity 
of the Iio?naii Censor* In the first part of his 
reign, he surpassed in clemency those princes 
%vho liad been suspected of an attachment to 
the Christian faith. In the last three years and 
a half, listening to the insinuations of a minister 
addicted to the superstitions of Egypt, he 
adopted the maxims, and imitated the severity, 
of his predecessor Decius. ‘23 The accession of 
Gallienus, which increased tlie calamities of the 
empii-e, restored peace to the church ; and the 
Christians obtained the free exercise of their 
religion, by an edict addressed to the bishops, 
and conceived in such terms as seemed to ac- 
knowledge their office and public character. ‘24 
The ancient laws, without being foraially re- 


pealed, were sufifered to sink into oblivion; and 
(excepting only some hostile intentions wdiich 
are attributed to the emperor A ureiian ‘25^ 
disciples of Christ passed above forty years in 
a state of prosperity, far more dangerous to their i 

virtue than the severest trials of persecution. i 

The story of Paul of Sainosata, 
who filled the metropolitan see of £ I 

Antioch, while the East was in the A.D.aoo. | 

hands of Odenathus and Zenobia, may serve to j 

illustrate the condition and character of the 
times. The wealth of that prelate was a siifii- | 

cient evidence of his guilt, since it was neither 
derived from the inheritance of his fathers, nor 
acquired by the arts of honest industry. But 
l^aul considered the service of the church as a 
very lucrative profession. ‘26 His ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction was venal and rapacious ; he ex- 
torted frequent contributions from the most 
opulent of the faithful, and converted to his 
own use a considerable part of the public 
revenue. By Iiis pride and luxury, the Chris- 
tian religion was rendered odious in the eyes of 
the Gentiles, His council chamber and his 
throne, tlie splendour with which he appeared 
in public, the suppliant crowd who solicited his 
attention, the multitude of letters and petitions 
to which he dictated his answers, and tlie per- 
petual hurry of business in which he was in- 
volved, were circumstances much better siiil.ed 
to the state of a civil magistrate, ‘-7 tlian to the 
humility of a primitive bishop. When lie 
liarangued his people from the pulpit, Paul 
affected the figurative style and the theatrical 
gestures of an Asiatic sophist, while the ca- 
thedral resounded with the loudest and most 
extravagant acclamations in the praise of his 
divine eloquence. 2 \gainst those who resisted 
his power, or refused to flatter his vanity, the 
prelate of Antioch w'as arrogant, rigid and in- 
exorable; but he relaxed the discipline, and 
lavished the treasures, of the church on his 
dependent clergy, who w^ere permitted to imitate 
their master in the gratification of every sensual 
appetite. For Paul indulged himself very 
freely in the pleasures of the table, and he had 
received into the episcopal palace two young 
and beautiful women, as the constant com- 
panions of his leisure moments. ‘28 

Notwithstanding these scandalous iie !« degraded 
vices, if Paul of Samosata had pre- 
served the purity of the orthodox a.d. 5»70. 
faith, his reign over the capital of Syria w'ould 
have ended only with his life ; and had a season- 


119 The mt^TLtxan of those princes who were pub' id v supposed to be 
Christians, as we find it in an epistle of Dionysius of Ak-xandria (ap. 
Euseb. Z. vii. I U.), evidently alludes to I’iiilip and his family; and 
fibrins a contempovarj' evidence, that such a report had prevailed ; 
hut the Egyptian bisliop, who lived at an humble distance from the 
court of Rome, expresses himself with a becoming diffidence concerning 
the truth of tlie f'lct. Tiie epistk-s of Origen (which were exnmt in die 
time oi' Eusebiim, see I. vi, c.5fi.) would most probably decide this 
curious, rather ihan imt’ortant, qnestiwn. 

120 Euseb. 1. vi. c. 3'1. The story, as is usua’, has been embclli.shed 
by succeeding ■writ'rs, and is confuted, with much superfluous leaniiug, 
by tVedericik Spanheim. (Opra Vuria, tom. ii. p. 400, &c.) 

121 Lactantius, de Mortibus Feisecntornm, c- 3, 4. Afkr cele- 
brating the felicity and increase of the church, under a long succession 
of good princes; he adds,** Extitit post annos plurhnos, execrahiie ani- 
mal, Decius, qui vexartt ecclesiam.” 

122 Euseb. 1. vi. c. .39. Cyprian. Epistol 53. The see of Rome 
remained, vacant fi-om the martyrdom of Fabianus, the 20th of 
Jaituary, A. D. 250, till the election of Cornelius, the 4th of June, 
A . I). 251. Decius had probably left Rome, since he was killed before 
the end of that year. 

123 Euseb. 1. vii, c. 10. Mosheim 548.) has very clearly ^diown, 
that the prasfect Macrianus, and tlie Egyptian Magm, are one and the 
same person. 

124 Ejueb. (!. vii. c. 13.) gives us a Greek versic«i of this Latin edict. 


which seems to liare been very- concise. By another edict, he directed 
tliat the Cemettria should be reston*d to the Christians. 

125 Eu-^eb. !. vii. c. 30. Lactantius de M. P. c.6. Hieronym. m 
Chron. p. 177. Orosius, I. vii. c. 23. Their language is in general so 
ambiguous and incorrect, that we are at a loss to determine how far 
Aureliau h.td carried his intentionit before he w'as ai.saawinaied. Mod 
of tlie moUem.sfexcei>t JDodweli, Dissertat. (Jypri.tn. xi. 64.) have seized 
tlie occasion of gaining a few extraordinary martyrs. 

126 Paul was better pleased with the title of than with 

that of bidjop. 'I'he Ducenanus was an Impeiiai procurator, ,so called 
from his sala^ of two hundred sextertia, or l,fHiOL a year. (See 
Salmasius ad Hirt. August, p. 124.) Euine critics Buppo^e, that the 
bishop of Antioch had actually obtained such an office trom Zenobia, 
■while others consider it only as a figurative exjurea^on erf his pomp and 
hasdence. 

127 Simony was not unknown in those times ; anrl the clergy some- 

times bought what they intended tosell. It appears' that tlio bishopric 
of Caarthage ■was purchased by a weaJtiiy matron, nanifcd LucilLa, for 
her servant Majorluus. The price was 4£X1 (Monument. , 

Antiq. ad calcetn Optat!, p.2C3.j Every Fo lit contained 125 pieces 
of silvar, and the whole sum may be computed at about 2,4007. 

128 If we are desirous of exit-nuating tb.e vices of Paul, we must 
suspect the a,-seinbhd bishops of the East of publishing tlie moiit mali- 
cious calumnies in circular epiBile.4 addicssetf to ail Hit churclKS of the 
enjtiiie* (Ap. Euseb. 1. vii. c..30,) 
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Vi$ Hk heresy (like those of Noetus and S rhellius^in the same cen- 
tury^ tended to ronfounti the mvsterioua dktinilio» of the divine per- 

«». f»eft MiwheiiH, See', 

JStJ iSScttsi’hk Hist. Bc*.l«dRSt. 1. vU. c. 30. We are eatixely indebted 
to hitafor the curions (story of Pawl of Samosata. 

13 1 The -hTa of Martyrs, wMt-h is still in use among the Contg and 
the Abw-.i'i5 ir-s. must be reckoned from the29thof Aufmst, A. I». kS l. ; 
a-tiiehiginmneufthe Egyp.hm year was nineteen days eariier than 
tile real Accession of Uiocletlan. S<» Xhasertattots JhrtjHmintdXe k I’Art 




and notwitlistanding a celebrated ^ ^ 
oera of martyrs has been deduced ‘ ' * ' 

from the accession of Diocietian,J>3i the new sys- 
tem of policy, introduced and maintained by the 
wisdom of that prince, continued, during moi*e than 
eighteen years, to breathe the mildest and most 
liberal spirit of religious toleration. The mind of 
Diocletian himself was less adapted indeed to spe- 
culative enquiries, than to the active labours of 
war and government. His prudence rendered 
him averse to any great innovation, and though 
Ms temper was not very susceptible of zeal or 
enthusiasm, he always maintained an habitual 
regard for the ancient deities of the empire. 11 ut 
the leisure of the two empresses, of his wife 
Prisca, and of Valeria Ms daughter, permitted 
them to listen with more attention and respect 
to the truths of Christianity, which in every age 
has acknowledged its important obligations to 
female devotion. The principal eunuchs, Lu- 
cian i33 and Dorotheus, Gorgonius and Andrew, 
who attended the person, possessed the favour, 
and governed the household, of Diocletian, pro- 
tected by their powerful influence the faith which 
they had embraced. Their example was imitated 
by many of the most considerable officers of the 
palace, who, in their respective stations, liad the 
care of the Imperial ornaments, of the robes, of 
the furniture, of the jewels, and even of the pri- 
vate treasury; and, though it might sometimes be 
incumbent on them to accompany tlie emperor 
when he siicrificed in the temple, 134 they enjoyed, 
with their wives, their children, and their slaves, 
the free exercise of the Christian religion. Dio- 
cletian and his colleagues frequently confen-ed 
the most important offices on those persons who 
avowed their abhorrence for the worship of the 
gods, but who had displayed abilities proper for 
the service of the state. The bishops held an 
honourable rank in their respective provinces, 
and were treated with distinction and respect, not 
only by the people, but by the magistrates them- 
selves. Almost in every city, the ancient churches 
were found insufficient to contain the increasing 
multitude of proselytes ; and in their place more 
stately and capacious edifices were erected for the 
public worship of the faithful. The corruption of 
manners and principles, so forcibly lamented by 
Eusebiiis,'35 maybe considered, not only as a 
consequence, but as a proof, of the liberty wliich 
the Christians enjoyed and abused under the reign 
of Diocletian, Frosperity had relaxed the nerves 
of discipline. Fraud, envy and malice, prevailed 
in every congregation. The presbyters aspired 
to the episcopal office, whicli every day became 
an object more worthy of their ambition. Tiie 
bishops, who contended with each other for eccle- 
siastical pre-eminence, appeared by their conduct 
to claim a secular and tyrannical power in the 
church ; and the lively faith which still distin.. 


does not seem to justify the assertion of Moshcim, {p. 9 jl 2.) diat they 
had heen jnivately biiiitized. 

X.!.? .M. de I’intinont (Mdmoires Eccl^siastiqtjes* tom. v. part I. 
p. 11, 12.) has qiiotea from the bpicilegitim of Dorn Luc d’Acheri, a 
very curious instruction which bishop Theonas composed for the use 
of Lucian. 

131 Liictantius de M . P. c. 10. 

155 Eusebius, Hist. Eedesinst. I. viij. c. I . The reader who ron=;uits 
the oriKinalj wiil not accuse me of heightening the picture. Eusebius 
was aijout sixteen years of age at die accession of the emperor 
DiodeUciu. * 


a]>Ic porsocution intervened, an efibrt of courage 
might perhaps have placed him in the rank 
of saints and martyrs. Some nice and subtle 
errors, which he imprudently adopted and ob- 
stiiiately maintained, concerning the doctrine 
of the Trinity, excited the zeal and indignation 
of the Eastern churches. Ih'om Egypt to 
the Euxine Sea, the bishops were in arms and in 
motion. Several councils were held, confutations 
were published, excommunications were pro- 
nounced, ambiguous explanations were by turns 
accepted and refused, treaties were concluded 
and violated, and at length Paul of Samosata 
was degraded from his episcopal character, by 
the sentence of seventy or eighty bishops, who 
assembled for that purpose at Antioch, and who, 
without consulting the rights of the clergy or 
people, appointed a successor by their own au- 
tliority. The manifest irregularity of this pro- 
ceeding increased the numbers of the discontented 
faction ; and as Paul, who was no stranger to 
the arts of courts, had insinuated himself into 
the favour of Zenobia, he maintained above 
four years the possession of the episcopal house 
and office. The victory of Aurelian changed 
the face of the East, and the tivo contending 
parties, who applied to each other the epithets 
of sdiisrn and heresy, were either commanded 
or permitted to plead their cause before the tri- 
bunal of the conqueror. This public and very 
singular trial affords a convincing proof that the 
existence, the property, the privileges, and the 
internal policy, of the Christians, were acknow- 
ledged, if not by the laws, at least by the ma- 
gistrates of the empire. As a Pagan and as a 
soldier, it could scarcely be expected that Au- 
relian should enter into the discussion, whether 
the sentiments of Paul or those of Ms adversaries 
were most agreeable to the true standard of the 
orthodox faith. His determination, however. 
The sentence was founded on the general prin- 
ciples of equity and reason. He 
A. I). 271. considered the bishops of Italy as 
the most impartial and respectable judges among 
the Cliristians, and as soon as he was informed, 
that tiiey had unanimously approved the sentence 
of the council, he acquiesced in their opinion, 
and immediately gave orders that Paul should 
be compelled to I'elinquish the temporal pos- 
se.“isions belonging to an office, of which, in the 
judgment of his brethren, he had been regularly 
depxived. But while we applaud the justice, 
we should not overlook the policy, of Aurelian ; 
who was desirous of restorixig and cementing 
the dependence of the provinces on the capital, 
by evexy means which could bind the interest 
or prejudices of any part of his subjects. ^30 
x’feat-e and pros- Amidst the frequent revolutions 

SShind^ empire, tlie Chiistians still 

biocifcaaii. fiourislied in peace and prosperity ; 
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/mished the Christians from the Gentiles, was 
Siowu much less in their lives, than in their 
controversial wri tings. 

Pro-i-eas of Notwithstanding this seeming se- 
SofimlnJ" ciirity, an attentive observer might 
tiie i'ag.uw. discern some symptoms that threat- 
ened the church with a more violent per- 
secution than any which she had yet endured. 
The zeal and rapid progress of the Christians 
awakened the polytheists from their supine indif- 
ference in tlie cause of those deities, whom custom 
and education had taught them to revere. The 
mutual provocations of a religious war, which 
had already continued above two hundred years, 
exasperated the animosity of the contending par- 
ties. The Fagans were incensed at the rashness 
of a recent and obscure sect, which presumed to 
accuse their countrymen of error, and to devote 
their ancestors to eternal misery. The habits of 
justifying the popular mythology against the 
invectives of an implacable enemy, produced 
in their minds some sentiments of faith and 
reverence for a system which they had been ac- 
customed to consider with the most careless levity. 
The supernatural powers assumed by the church 
inspired at the same time terror and emula- 
tion. The followers of the established reli^on 
intrenched themselves behind a similar fortifica- 
tion of prodigies j invented new inodes of sacri- 
fice, of expiation, and of initiation ; attempted 
to revive the credit of their expiring oracles; 1^7 
and listened, with eager credulity, to every im- 
postor, who flattered their prejudices by a tale of 
wonders. 538 Both parties seemed to acknow- 
ledge the truth of those miracles which were 
claimed by their adversaries ; and while they were 
contented* with ascribing them to the arts of ma- 
gic, and to the power of demons, they mutually 
concurred in restoring and establishing the reign 
of superstition. >3^ Philosophy, her most dan- 
gerous enemy, was now^ converted into her most 
useful ally. The groves of the Academy, the 
gardens of Epicurus, and even the portico of 
the Stoics, were almost deserted, as so many dif- 
ferent schools of scepticism or impiety : and 

many among the Homans were desirous that 
the writings of Cicero should be condemned 
and suppressed by the authority of the senate. 
Tlie prevailing sect of the new Platonicians 
judged it prudent to connect themselves with the 
priests, whom perhaps they despised, against the 
Christians, whom they had reason to fear. These 

We mjeht quote, amonc a great number of instances, the 
mviiterious vv’orhhip of Mythras, anti the Taurobolia ; the latter of 
which Iwcaine fashionalile in the time of the Antonines tsee a Uis'^er- 
tation of M. cle Eo/,e, in the Weinoiresde 1 Aeaddmiat es luhcrudions, 
tom. ii, p, I'he rojiianco of Apuleius is as full of devotioii as of 

I3f The impostor Alexander very strongly recommended the oracle 
of Trophouius an M alios, andtho.se of Aiiollo at Clarosand Mdetus. 
(Lucian, tom. ii. p. edit. Reitx.) The last of these, whose sin- 

f u^ar histurv would furnish a very curious epi.sode, was c<insuitctt_ tiy 
dotrletian before he published his edicts of persecution. ILactantius, 
de M. P. c. 11.) 

13S Besides the ancient stories of Pythfgjoras and Aristefw, the cur^ 
A* .Wo .if i.'tTitiK. and ihe fab!e.s relatwi or Apol- 


. agree with IJr- Lardner (stte j esumonies, ’voi. ju, p. 1. 
352.1, that when Fhilostratus cuni}MJsed the life of Aiwlloinus, he had 
no such intention. , i. 

159 It is seriously to he lamented, that the Christian fathm, by 
acknowledging the supernatural, or, a.s they deem it, the internal, part 
of Paganiein, destroy with their own hands the great advaiitagO 
which we might odierwiso derive from Uie libexal conces.sions oiour 
aciviTsaries. 

140 Julia 

.providaace.v. 

most part destroyed tire boots of the Pyrrhoruans . 

i»^hich had iHien v<?ry nujnero'us, since Kpicuius himseit conpctoeu no 
t’iwi 300 vol«me$* S^ee Laertius, U x* c- 

141 Cumque olios oudiiuxx indignaiiteri et dicexc oyvxteie 


fashionable pliilosophcrs prosecuted the design 
of extracting allegorical wisdom from the fictions 
of the Greek poets; instituted mysterious rites 
of devotion for the use of their chosen disciples ; 
recommended the worship of the ancient gods 
as the emblems or ministers of the Supreme 
Deity, and composed against the fiiith of tlie 
gospel many elaborate treatises, which have 
since been committed to the flames by the pru- 
dence of orthodox emperors. *'^3 

Although the policy of Diode- Maximlanand 
tian and the hu inanity of Constantius chrlSn? 

inclined them tt> preserve inviolate soldiers, 
the maxims of toleration, it was soon discovered 
that their two associates, Maximian and Gale- 
nas, entertained tlie most implacable aversion 
for the name and religion of the Christians. 
The minds of those princes bad never been en- 
lightened by science ; education had never soft- 
ened their temper. They owed their greatness 
to their swords, and in their most elevated for- 
tune they still retained their superstitious pre- 
judices of soldiers and peasants. In the general 
administration of the provinces they obeyed the 
laws which their benefactor had established ; but 
they frequently found occasions of exercising 
within their camp and palaces a secret perse- 
cution, for which the imprudent zeal of the 
Christians sometimes offered the most specious 
pretences. A sentence of death was executed 
upon Maxirailianus, an African youth, who had 
been produced by his own father before the 
magistrate as a sufficient and legal recruit, but 
who obstinately persisted in declai'ing, that his 
conscience would not pennit him to embrace 
the xu’cfession of a soldier. 1*^3 Jt could scarcely 
be expected that any government should suffer 
tlie action of Maucellus the centurion to pass 
wfitli impunity. On the day of a public festival, 
that officer tlirew aw’ay his belt, his arms, and 
the ensigns of his office, and exclaimed with a 
loud voice, that he W’ould obey none but Jesus 
Christ the eternal K.ing, and tliat he renounced 
for ever the use of carnal weapons, and the ser- 
vice of an idolatrous master. The soldiers, as 
soon as they recovered from their astonishment, 
secured the person of IHarcellus. He w'as ex- 
amined in the city of Tingi by the president of 
that part of Mauritania ; and as he was convicted 
by his own confession, he was condemned and 
beheaded for tlie crime of desertion. 5 Ex- 
amples of such a nature savour rnudi less of 

statul per senatum, aboleantur ut h*ec scripta, gulhiK ChrisfFma 
Religio comprolietur, et vetwstaris c^iiirimatur auctorit is. Anutbius 
ailversus Uentes, 1. lii. p. 105, 104. Hu aOA'i very iiropwly, Krruris 
convinvite Cu’jeronera .... naiii interdpure scripta, et jm* lica«am vt-lle 
subinergere uluctionem, non est Duum defenciere i,«d veritatis tustiOcs- 
rionem timere. . 

142 Latitantius (Divin. Institut. !. v, c. 2,3.) gives a very clear and 
spirited account of two of these phllcwoidnc adversajics of the faith. 

'f'hoi Inrm* nfVonihvrv ao-.iinut rrimtMtf/i ni* tbivtij 


'he large treatise of Von>hs:re against the Christians consisted of thirty 

wks, and composetl in Sicily about the year 27(h 

145 See Socrates, Hiiit. Bcciextast. 1. i. c. S> and Codex Jnidiniajii, 


i.’i. 

144 Eusebius, 1. viL c.4. c. 17. He limits the numbwof mirtlary 
martyrs, by a remarkable exprea^iUm {erra/'iMt mra/i' «•; ttov Atv^-c- 
pov), of which neitlier his l.atin nor French translator have rendmd 
the energy. Kotwlthstanding the authority of Eu-sebiui, and tl»e 
silence of /.actautias, Antbroise, Sulpicius, 0ro^in8, Sir. it has been 
long believed, that tlie Tbetiaean legion, coivshting of tisKKl ChrLstians, 
sudered mtiriyrdom, t>s the order of Maximian, in the valley of the 
Feniue AIjm. The story was first imblished aUmt the middle, of tiic 
vth century, by Eoeheriiis, Mhhop of Lyons, who reaived it fi-em 
certain uereom, who received it from Isaac, bishop ofGt nuvn, who is 
said to nave received it from Theodore, bishop of tJcffxiunnn, The 
abtiey of St. Maurice still .sul>sists, a rich monument of the rrmUiU»v i f 
Sigismond, king of Burgundy. Sec an excellent Uss&enatiois in tlie 
XXxviUi volume of the Bibliotht’^ue Raisonn^, p. 127— 454. 

145 See tlxe Acta Sincera, p. 299. The account; of hk martyrdom, 
and of that «f Marcellu-s Iiear every mark of truth and authenticity. 

140 Acta Sioccra, p. 502. 
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Chap. XVL 


Yeligious persecution than of martial or even 
civil law ; but they served to alienate the mind 
of the emperors ; to justify the severity of Gale- 
rius, who dismissed a great number of Christian 
officers from their employments ; and to autho- 
rise the opinion, that a sect of enthusiasts, which 
avowed principles so repugnant to the public 
safety, must either remain useless, or would soon 
become dangerous, subjects of the empire. 

Gaieriiis prevails After the success of the Persian 
iSiSSSri? raised the hopes and the 

reputation of Galerius, he passed a 
winter with Diocletian in tiie palace of Nico- 
media ; and the fate of Christianity became the 
object of their secret consultations. The ex- 
perienced emperor was still inclined to pursue 
measures of lenity ; and though he readily con- 
sented to exclude the Christians from holding 
any employments in the household or the army, 
he urged in the strongest terms the danger as 
well as cruelty of shedding the blood of those 
deluded fanatics. Galerius at length extorted 
from him the permission of summoning a coun- 
cil, composed of a few persons the most distin- 
guished in tlie civil and military departments of 
the state. Die important question was agitated 
in their presence, and those ambitious courtiers 
easily discerned, that it was incumbent on them 
to second, by their eloquence, the importunate 
violence of the Czesar. It may be presumed, 
tliat they insisted on every topic which might 
interest tiie pride, the piety, or the fears, of their 
sovereign in the destruction of Christianity. 
Perhaps they represented, that the glorious work 
of the deliverance of the empire was left imper- 
fect, as long as an independent people was per- 
mitted to subsist and multiply in the heart of 
the provinces. The Christians (it might spe- 
ciously be alleged), renouncing the gods and the 
institutions of Rome, iiad constituted a distinct 
republic, which might yet bo suppressed before 
it had acquired any military force ; but which 
was already governed by its own laws and ma- 
gistrates, W’-as possessed of a public treasure, and 
w'as intimately connected in all its parts, by the 
frequent assemblies of the bishops, to whose de- 
crees their numerous and opulent congregations 
yielded an implicit obedience. Arguments like 
these may seem to have determined the reluctant 
mind of Diocletian to embrace a new system of 
persecution ; but though we may suspect, it is 
not in our power to relate, the secret intrigues of 
the palace, the private views and resentments, 
the jealousy of women or eunuchs, and all those 
trilling but decisive causes which so often in- 
fluence the fate of empires, and the councils of 
the wisest monarchs. 

Cpnoiiiim rf The pleasure of the emperors was 

church of at length signified to the Christians, 
Am. who, during the course or this me- 
25d Feb. ]micholy winter, had expected, with 
anxiety, the result of so many secret consult- 

147 De P. c. H . Lactantins (or -whoevar ■was the author of this 

llfeUe trjKttise) was, at that Unie, an inhabitant of Niconiedia ; hut it 
seems fi'lfflcalt to conceive how he could acquire so accurate a Jaioiy- 
in the laipwiai caMnet. 

. The esmy dhcnmfftance ■which we can di'^over, is the devotion 
and^Jooigf the mother of Galarias- She is daicrii)^ by I.actaatius, 
as Deorwa monanm ctdhnbt; muliar admodum supmtitJosa. She 
hfa a .iptigl iwMsWft. Jaarflon, and ^aa otffend^ Inr the disac^ard 
of gmwtt#, 

l-tS Th# wtwih^' i^d* fasdit# hf fbe TtsKmiiwts are efcjjantiy 


ations. The twenty-third of Februar>% which 
coincided with the Roman festival of the Termi- 
w'as appointed (whether from accident 
or design) to set bounds to the progress of 
Christianity. At the earliest dawn of day, the 
praetorian prefect, accompanied by several 
generals, tribunes, and officers of the revenue, 
repaired to the principal church of Nicomedia, 
wdiich was situated on an eminence in the most 
populous and beautiful part of the city. Tiie 
doors were instantly broke open ; they rushed 
into the sanctuary ; and as they searched in vain 
for some visible object of worship, they were 
obliged to content themselves with coinuiitting 
to the flames the volumes of Holy Scripture. 
The ministers of Diocletian were followed by a 
numerous body of guards and xnoneers, who 
marched in order of battle, and were provided 
with all the instruments used in the destruction 
of fortified cities. By their incessant labour, a 
sacred edifice, which towered above the Imperial 
palace, and had long excited the indignation 
and envy of the Gentiles, was in a few hours 
levelled with the ground, 

The next day the general edict of The Sust edict 
persecution was published and ffisSam! 
though Diocletian, still averse to 24 thofFebr«aTy. 
the effusion of blood, had moderated the fury of 
Galerius, who proposed, that every one refusing 
to offer sacrifice should immediately be burnt 
alive, the penalties inflicted on the obstinacy of 
the Christians might be deemed sufficiently ri- 
gorous and effectual. It was enacted, that their 
churches, in all the provinces of the empire, 
should he demolished to their foundations j and 
the punishment of death w^as denounced against 
all who should presume to bold any secret as- 
semblies for the purpose of religious worshix>. 
The philosophers, who now assumed the im- 
w'orthy office of directing the blind zeal of per- 
secution, had diligently studied the nature and 
genius of the Christian religion ; and as they 
were not ignorant that the speculative doctrines 
of the faith were supposed to be contained in the 
writings of the prophets, of the evangelists, and 
of the apostles, they most probably suggested 
the order, that the bisliops and presbyters should 
deliver all their sacred books into the hands of 
the magistrates ; who were commanded, under 
the severest penalties, to burn them in a public 
and solemn manner. By the same edict, the 
property of the church was at once confiscated ; 
and the several parts of which it miglit consist, 
were either sold to the highest bidder, united to 
the Imperial domain, bestowed on the cities and 
corporations, or granted to the solicitations of 
raj^acious courtiers. After taking such effectual 
measures to abolish the worship, and to dissolve 
the government, of the Christians, it was thought 
necessary to subject to the most intolerable hard- 
ships the condition of those perverse individuals 
who should still reject the religion of nature, of 

iUiistratPd by M. de JBoze, M^ra. de I'Acad^tmie des Inscriptions, 
tom. i. p, 50. 

150 in our only MR. of Lactantins, we read profectns ; but reason, 
and the authority of atl the critics, allow us, instead of that word, which 
destroys the sense of the to substitute frufuctus. 

151 'Lactantins de M. P. c. 12. gives a very lively picture of the 
destrnct'on of the church. 

152 Mo'heini (p. 9'i2-S2S.), from many scattered i>a.ssagesof Lac- 
tantius and Eu^eb us, has co U rt etl .-i very hist nnd accurate notion of this 
edict i though he soiiieiimen ueviotes iiitb coujeciurv and reiinemart. 




153 Ma«f ages afterwards, Edward I, practis4?d,wiQs great succe^, 
the same mode of persecution against the clergj' of England, isee 
Hume's History of England, vol. ii. p. 3(R). last 4rQ edition. 

154 Laotantius onlv calls him qnidam, etsi non recte, inagno tarnen 
animo, &c. c. 12* Eusebius (1. viji, c. 5.) adorns him witli. secular 
hoiwios. Neither hare conda^ended tomemion his name; but the 
Greeks celebrate his memory under that rrf John. i«se Tiliemoni, 
Mdruwires Kcciesiastigues, tom. v. part ii. p. 3S10. 

J55 Lwttotiasde M. l\ c. 13* 14. Totewti^mi quondam eunuclu 
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Koine, and of their ancestors. Persons of a 
liberal birth were declared incapable of holding 
any honours or employments ; slaves were for 
ever deprived of the hopes of freedom ; and the 
whole body of the people were put out of the 
protection of the law. The judges were autho- 
rised to hear and to determine every action that 
w'as brought against a Christian. But the Chris- 
tians were not permitted to complain of any in- 
jury wliich they themselves had suffered ; and 
thus those unfortunate sectaries wure exposed to 
the severity, while they were excluded from the 
benefits, of public justice. This new species of 
miutyrdom, so painful and lingering, so obscure 
and ignominious, wiis, perhaps, the most proper 
to w eary the constancy of the faithful •. nor can 
it be doubted that the passions and interest of 
mankind w'cre disposed on this occasion to se- 
cond the designs of the emperors. But the 
policy of a well-ordered government must some- 
times have interposed in behalf of the oppressed 
Christians ; nor was it possible for the Roman 
princes entirely to remove the apprehensions of 
punishment, or to connive at every act of fraud 
and violence, without exposing their owm autiio- 
rity and the rest of their subjects to the most 
alarming dangers. i '’3 

„ , , This edict was scarcely exhibited 

ishmentot'a tO the publlC VlCW, lU thC lUOSt COU- 

ciuistian. spicuous piace of Nicomedia, before 
it was tom down by the hands of a Cliristian, 
wiio expressed, at the same time, by the bitterest 
invectives, his contempt as well as abhorrence 
for such impious and tyrannical governors. His 
otfence, according to the mildest laws, amounted 
to treason, and deserved death. And if it be 
ti'ue that he w’-as a person of rank and education, 
those circumstances could serve only to aggra- 
vate his guilt. He w'as burnt, or rather roasted, 
by a slow fire; and his executioners, zealous to 
revenge the personal insult Vv'hich had been 
offered to the eini)erors, exhausted every refine- 
ment of cruelty, without being able to subdue 
his patience, or to alter the steady and insulting 
smile w'hich in his dying agonie.s he still pre- 
served in his countenance. The Christians, 
though they confessed that his conduct had not 
been strictly conformable to the laws of pru- 
dence, admired the divine fervour of his zeal ; 
and the excessive commendations which they 
lavished on the memory of their hero and mar- 
tyr, contributed to fix a deep impression of terror 
and hatred in the mind of Diocletian, 

Fireofthepa- His f^iits werc soon alanned by 
^ danger from which he 
theChristiam, • very narrowly escaped. Within 
fifteen days the palace of Nicomedia, and even 
the bedchamber of Diocletian, w'ere twice in 
flames; and though both times they were ex- 
tinguished without any material damage, the 
singular repetition of the fire was justly con- 
sider^ as an evident proof that it had not been 


picion naturally fell on the Christians ; and it 
■was suggested, w'ith some degree of probability, 
that those desperate fanatics, provoked by their 
present sufferings, and apprehensive of im- 
pending calamities, had entered into a con- 
spiracy with their faithful bretliren, the eunuchs 
of the palace, against the lives of twm emperors, 
whom they detested as the irreconcileable ene- 
mies of the church of God. Jealousy and 
resentment prevailed in every breast, but es- 
pecially in that of Diocletian. A great number 
of persons, distinguished either by the offices 
which they had filled, or by the favour which 
they had enjoyed, were throwm into prison. 
Every mode of torture was put in practice, and 
the court, as well as city, w'as polluted with 
many bloody executions, But as it was 
found impossible to extort any discovery of this 
mysterious transaction, it seems incumbent on us 
either to presume the innocence, or to admire 
the resolution, of the sufferers. A few days 
afterwards Galerius hastily withdrew himself 
from Nicomedia, declaring, that if he delayed 
his departure from that devoted palace, he should 
fall a sacrifice to the rage of the Christians. 
The ecclesiastical historians, from whom alone 
we derive a partial and imperfect knowdedge of 
this persecution, are at a loss how to account 
for the fears and dangers of the emperors. Two 
of these writers, a prince and a rhetorician, 
were eye-witnesses of the fire of Nicomedia. 
The one ascribes it to lightning, and the divine 
wuath ; the other affirms, that it -was kindled by 
the malice of Galerius himself, 

As the edict against the Chris- Execution of 
tians was designed for a general 
law of the whole empire, and as Diocletian and 
Galerius, though they might not wait for the 
consent, were assured of the concurrence, of the 
Western princes, it would appear more consonant 
to our ideas of policy, that the governors of all 
the provinces should have received secret instruc- 
tions to publish, on one and the same day, this 
declaration of war within their respective de- 
partments. It was at least to be expected, that 
the convenience of the public highways and 
established posts would have enabled the em- 
perors to transmit their orders with the utmost 
despatch from the palace of Nicomedia to the 
extremities of the Roman world; and that they 
would not have sufiered fifty days to elapse, 
before the edict was published in Syria, and 
near four months before it was signified to the 
cities of Africa, is? This delay may perhaps be 
imputed to the cautious temper of Diocletian, 
who had yielded a reluctant consent to the 
measures of persecution, and who was desirous 
of tiying the experiment under his more im- 
mediate eye, before he gave way to the disorders 
and discontent which it must inevitably occasion 
in the distant provinces. At first, indeed, the 
magistrates were restrained from the effusion of 
blood ; but the use of every other severity was 

ner trom palatium et ipse eonstabat. Etisijbius (I. Till. c. 6.) 

of the tuwchs, GorKonius and Itorotheus, 
and Anthimios, bEtop of Njcomedia; and lioih -wntera 

descHbei to a vaiEVe bwt tragical nwinner, t&e horrid semts which wem 

ahd C«*Bm 

tomm* c. 25* confesses hrs Ignranmc* «€ came thd 

EceWf-iwt. hwi. v, .paiti p* 43% 
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permitted, and even recommended to their 
zeal ; nor could the Christians, though they 
cheerfully resigned the ornaments of their 
churches, resolve to interrupt their religious 
assemblies, or to deliver their sacred books to the 
dames. The pious obstinacy of Felix, an African 
bishop, appears to have embarrassed the sub- 
ordinate ministers of the government. The 
curator of his city sent him in chains to the pro- 
consul. The proconsul transmitted him to the 
prretorian preefect of Italy ; and Felix, who 
disdained even to give an evasive answer, Tvas 
at length beheaded at Venusia, in Lucania, a 
place on which the birth of Horace has con- 
ferred fame. -^8 This precedent, and perhaps 
some Imperial rescript, which was issued in 
consequence of it, appeared to authorise the 
governors of provinces in punishing with death 
the refusal of the Christians to deliver up their 
sacred books. There were undoubtedly many 
persons who embraced this opportunity of ob- 
taining die crown of martyrdom; but there 
w'ere likewise too many who purchased an igno- 
minious life, by discovering and betraying the 
holy scripture into the liands of infidels. A 
great number even of bishops and presbyters 
acquired, by this criminal compliance, the op- 
probrious epitiiet of Tmditors ; and their offence 
was productive of much present scandal, and of 
much future discord, in the African church. 
Bemoiititm of The copics, as well as tlie versions 
thf churches, scripture, were already so mul- 
tiplied in the empire, tliat the most severe in- 
quisition could no longer be attended with any 
fatal consequences; and even the sacrifice of 
tliose volumes, which, in every congregation, 
were iireserved for public use, required the 
consent of some treacherous and unworthy 
Christians. But the ruin of the churches was 
easily effected by the authority of the govern- 
ment, and by the labour of the Pagans. In 
some provinces, however, the magistrates con- 
tented themselves with shutting up the places of 
religious worship. In others, they more literally 
complied with the terms of the edict ; and after 
taking away the doors, the benches, and the 
pulpit, which they burnt, as it were in a funeral 
pile, they completely demolished the remainder 
of the edifice, It is perhaps to this melan- 
choly occasion, that we should apply a very 
remarkable story, which is related with so many 
circumstances of variety and improbability, that 
it serves rather to excite than to satisfy our 
curiosity. In a small towm in Phrygia, of 
whose name as well as situation w'e are left 
ignorant, it should seem, that the magistrates 
and the body of the people had embraced the 
Christian faith ; and as some resistance might 

158 See the Actn Sincera of Rujnart,p. 553. ; those of Fcelixof 
Thibara, or Tibhir, appear much less corrupted than in the other 
editions, which ail'ord a lively si>ecimen of lejjendajy licence. 

159 tiee Uie first book of Optatns of Milevis against the Donatists at 
Paris, 1700. edit. Hupin. He lived under the reijm of Valens. 

160 The ancient nionmntmts, published at the end of Optatus, 
p. 261, &c. describe, in a very circumstantial manner, the proceedings 
of the govenrors in the destrucUon of churches. They roaae a minute 
inventory of the plate, &c. which they found in them. That of the 
church at Cirta, in Nutnidia, is still extant. It consisted of two 
chalices of gold, and six of silver ; six urns, one kettle, seven lamps, all 
likewise of silver j besides a large quantity of brass utendls, and wear- 
ing appared. 

161 l^artantias {InstituL Divin. v. II.) confines thecalamitv to the 
caniietdiistdtm, with its congyi^ation. Eusebius (viii. 11.) ext^ida it to 
a whole city, and introduoss soroetlthig vary uke a regular siege. Hfe 
ancient Latin translator, Rufinus, adds the important cimtuistance of 
tile X’ermission given to the mhabitants of tetiriiig tmn thence. As 


be apprehended to the execution of the edict, 
the governor of the province was supported hy a 
numerous detachment of legionaries. On their 
approach the citizens threw themselves into the 
church, with the resolution either of defending 
by arms that sacred edifice, or of perishing in 
its ruins. They indignantly rejected tlie notice 
and permission which was given to them, to 
retire, till the soldiers, provoked by their ob- 
stinate refusal, set fire to the building on all 
sides, and consumed, by this extraordinary kind 
of martyrdom, a great number of Phrygians, 
with their wives and children, 

Some slight disturbances, though Subsequent 
they were suppressed almost as soon 
as excited, in Syria and the frontiers of Ar- 
menia, afforded the enemies of the church a 
very plausible occasion to insinuate, that those 
troubles had been secretly fomented by the in- 
trigues of the bishops, who had already forgotten 
their ostentatious protessions of passive and un- 
limited obedience. 1^2, qiie resentment, or the 
fears, of Diocletian, at length transported him 
beyond the bounds of moderation, wiiicli he had 
hitherto preserved, and he delared, in a series of 
cruel edicts, his intention of abolishing the 
Christian name. By the first of these edicts, 
the governors of tlie provinces were directed to 
apprehend all persons of the ecclesiastical order ; 
and the prisons, destined for the vilest criminals, 
were soon filled with a multitude of bishops, 
presbyters, deacons, readers, and exorcists. By a 
second edict, the magistrates were commanded 
to employ every method of severity, which might 
reclaim them from their odious superstition, and 
oblige them to return to the established worship 
of the gods. This rigorous order was extended, 
by a subsequent edict, to the whole body of 
Christians, who were exposed to a violent and 
general persecution. ^^3 Instead of those salu- 
tary restraints, which had required the direct and 
solemn testimony of an accuser, it became the 
duty as well as the interest of the Imperial 
officers, to discover, to pursue, and to torment, 
the most obnoxious among the faithful. Fleavy 
penalties were denounced against all who should 
presume to save a proscribed sectary from tlie 
just indignation of the gods, and of the em- 
perors. Yet, notwithstanding the severity of 
this law, the virtuous courage of many of the 
Pagans, in concealing their friends or relations, 
affords an honourable proof, that the rage of su- 
perstition had not extinguished in their minds 
the sentiments of nature and humanity- ^<54 
Diocletian had no sooner publish- General idea of 
ed Ids edicts against the Christians persecution 
than, as if he had been desirous of committing to 
other hands the work of persecution, he divested 

Phryjjia reached to the confines of Isauria, it is possible that the rest- 
less tenijier of those iiidepciident barbariam may have contributed to 
this misfortune. 

162 Eusebius, 1. viii, c. 6. M. de Valois (with some probnlnlity ) 
thinks that he has discovered the Syrian rebellion in an oration of 
Libanhis ; and that it was a rash attempt of the tribune Eufrenius, 
who with only five hundred men seized Antioch, and might peJ'hf^PS 
allure the Christians by the promise of religious toleration. Front 
Eusebius, (1. ix. c. 8.) as well as from Moses of Chorene (liist. .Armen. 
1. ij. c. 77, &c.) it may be inferred, that Christianity was already intro* 
duced into Armenia. 

163 See Mosbeim, p. 938. ; , the text of Eusebius very plainly shows, 
that the governors, whose powers were enlarged, not restraiiteu, by the 
new laws, could piini*l] with death the most obstbiate Christians, as 
an example to their breliiren. 

Ifi-l Attianasius, p. 833. ap, Tilleinont, Mdm. Eeddsiast. tom. v. 
part i, p, 90, 
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liimself of the Imperial purple. The character 
and situation of his colleagues and successors 
sometimes urged them to enforce, and sometimes 
inclined them to suspend, the execution of these 
rigorous laws; nor can we acquire a just and 
distinct idea of this important period of ecclesi- 
astical history, unless we separately consider the 
state of Christianity, in the different parts of the 
empire, during the space of ten years, which 
elapsed between the first edicts of Diocletian, 
and the final peace of the church, 
in the western The mild and huBiane temper of 

KSuSnd Constantins was averse to the op- 
Conatantinej prossioii of any part of his subjects. 
The principal offices of his palace w^ere exercised 
by Christians. He loved their persons, esteemed 
their fidelity, and entertained not any dislike to 
their religious principles. But as long as Con- 
stantius remained in the subordinate station of 
Cmsar, it wns not in his potver openly to reject 
the edicts of Diocletian, or to disobey the com- 
mands of Maximian. His authority contributed, 
however, to alleviate the sufferings which he 
pitied and abhorred. He consented with reluc- 
tance to the ruin of the churches j but he ven- 
tured to protect the Christians themselves from 
the fury of the populace, and from the rigour of 
the law's. Tiie prorinces of Gaul (under which 
we may probably include those of Britain) w'ere 
indefited, for the singular tranquillity which they 
enjoyed, to tlie gentle interposition of their so- 
vereigti.i<5j But Datiaiius, the president or 
governor of Spain, actuated either by zeal or 
policy, chose rather to execute the public edicts 
of the emperors, than to understand the secret 
intentions of Constantins : and it can scarcely 
be doubted, that his provincial administration 
w'as stained with the blood of a few martyrs. 

The elevation of Constaotius to the supreme and 
independent dignity of Augustus gave a free 
scope to the exercise of his virtues; and the 
shortness of his reign did not prevent him from 
establishing a system of toleration, of which he 
left the precept and the example to his son 
Constantine. His fortunate son, from tlie first 
moment of his accession, declaring Iiiinscif the 
protector of the church, at length deserved the 
appellation of the first emperor w'ho publicly 
professed and established the Christian religion. 
The motives of his conversion, as they may 
variously be deduced from benevolence, from 
policy, from conviction, or from remorse ; and 
the progress of tlie revolution, which, under his 
powerful influence, and that of his sons, rendered 
Christianity tlie reigning religion of tlie Roman 
empire, will form a very interesting and impor- 
tant chapter in the third volume of this history. 
At present it may be sufficient to observe, that 

165 Enselmis, I. vni, c. 15. Lactantius tie 31f- P. c. 15. UtKlwell 
mis.wtat. Cypriaii. xi. 75.) repreaeiiLs thorn incotisistoit with each 
tnber. But the fbrmor evidently sjjoaks of Oon.stantiub in the statical of 
Cu'Mr, and the latter of the .same prince in the rank of xlugustus. 

IGG Datianus is mentioned in tlruter’s InM'riptions, as having de- 
termined the limits K-tween the territories of Pax Julia, and those of 
JJboi-a, trotii cities in the southern part of Lusitaiiiii. If we recollect 
the nvighlwuriiootl of those places to Ca)f>e St. Vincent, we may feus))eet 
that tlie celebrated deas^on and martyr of that name lias been inatxu- 
rareljt assisted by Prudentius, &c. to Saragossa, or Valentia. See the 
|,> 0 !ni.^>tis hi&tcHry of his sufferings, in the Mdmoires de TilJemont, 

V, part i5. p. 58—85. Some critic-s are of ot/Inion, that the de- 
partment of Canstantius, ax Caesar, did not include Spain, which still 
continued under tlie immediate jtirlsdiction of Maximian. 

157 EuMduius, !. viii. c* H. Gniter, Inserlpt. p. 1171- Ko. 18. 
Bufutas has mistaken iIhs ctSice of .^kdaactus, as well as the jtlace of 
his martyrdom. 


every victory of Constantine was productive of 
some relief or benefit to the church. 

The provinces of Italy an d Africa in Italy and 
experienced a short but violent per- MSiaSmi 
secution. The rigorous edicts of 
Diocletian w'ere strictly and dieerfiilly executed 
by his associate Maximian, who had long hated 
the Chri.stians, and who delighted in acts of 
blood and violence. In the autumn of the first 
year of the persecution, the two emperors met at 
Rome to celebrate their triumph; several op- 
pressive laws appeal* to have issued from their 
secret consultations, and the diligence of the 
magistrates was animated by the presence of 
tlicir sovereigns. After Diocletian had divested 
himself of the purjfle, Italy and Africa were 
administered under the name of Severus, and 
were exposed, without defence, to the implacable 
resentment of his master Galerius. Among the 
martyrs of Rome, Adauctus deserves the notice 
of posterity. He was of a noble family in Italy, 

I and had raised himself, through the successive 
honours of the palace, to the imjjortant office of 
treasurer of the private demesnes. Adauctus is 
the more remarkable for being the only person 
of rank and distinction who appears to have 
suffered death during the whole course of this 
general persecution. ^ 67 

The revolt of Blaxentiiis imme- under Maxen- 
diately restored peace to the churches 
of Italy and Africa; and the same tyrant who 
oppressed every other class of his subjects, showed 
liiinself just, humane, and even partial, towards 
the afflicted Christians. He depended on their 
gi-atitude and affection, and very naturally pre- 
sumed, that the injuries v'liich they had suffered, 
and the dangers which tliey still apprehended 
from his most inveterate enemy, would secure 
the fidelity of a party already considerable by 
their numbers and opulence. ^ 68 Even the con- 
duct of Maxentius towards the bishops of Rome 
and Carthage, may be considered as the proof of 
his toleration, since it is probable that the most 
orthodox princes W'ould adopt the same measures 
witli regard to their established clergy, Mar- 
cellus, the former of those prelates, had thrown 
the capital into confusion, by the severe penance 
which he imposed on a great number of Chris- 
tians, who, during the late persecution, had 
renounced or dissembled their religion. Tlie 
rage of faction broke out in frequent and violent 
seditions ; the blood of the faithful wa,s shed by 
each otheris hands; and the exile of Marcellus, 
whose prudence seems to have been less eminent 
than his zeal, was found to be the only measure 
capable of restoring peace to the distracted 
church of The behaviour of Mensu- 

rius, bishop of Carthage, appears to have been 

168 Eusebhis, T. xiii. c- Xi. But as BfaxentJus was vauquis-hecl by 
Constantine, it suited the jturiHwe of Lactamius to place his death 
ainong those of the persecutors. 

Ifiy The epitaph of Marceihis is to be fiatnd in Gniier, Inscrip. 
p. No, and it contains aJl that we know of Ids hi'vtoty- Mar- 
celHnusand Marcellus, whose tmmes tbliow in the U»t of {jope;,, are 
supposed by many cntics to be different persons ; but the lewiroul 
Abbd de iUingueirue was convinced tliat they were one and the same. 
Varidicus. rector bj-wis quia criinina ficre 
Binaedixit ralseris, foil omnibus hmlis amaroat. 

Htnc fojCET, M»fi odium ; sequitur discoidia, lites, 

Siidhio. caedts* s solvantur fcdtra parls, 

Crinim ob alterius, Christum quj in pace negavit 
Plnibus espulsus palriiv est fer.tate tyranni. 

' Hstsc breviter Itatnasns » nluit emn}»- rta u-tbsTe : 

M areeUi twputus merit mu rt^no-eove . 

We may observe that Bomasus was made bUiop of liome, A. D. 
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siiU more reprehensible, A deacon of that city 
liad published a iibcl against the emperor. Tiie 
of fender took refuge in the episcopal palace; 
and though, it was somewhat early to advance 
any claims of ecclesiastical immunities, the bi- 
shop refused to deliver him up to the ofHcers of 
justice. For this treasonable resistance, Men- 
surius 'was summoned to court, and instead of 
receiving a legal sentence of death or banish- 
ment, he was permitted, after a short examin- 
ation, to return to his diocese. Such w'as the 
happy condition of the Christian subjects of 
Maxentius, that whenever they were desirous 
of procui'ing for their own use any bodies of 
martyrs, they were obliged to purchase tliem 
from tile most distant provinces of the East. A 
story is related of Aglae, a Roman lady, de- 
scended from a consular family, and possessed 
of so ample an estate that it required the ma- 
nagement of seventy-three stew'ards. Among 
these, Boniface was the favourite of his mistress ; 

as Aglae mixed love with devotion, it is 
reported that he was admitted to share her bed. 
Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious 
desire of obtaining some sacred relics from the 
East. She intrusted Boniface with a consider- 
able sum of gold, and a large quantity of aroma- 
tics ; and her lover, attended by twelve horsemen 
and tliree covered chariots, undertook a remote 
pilgrimage, as far as Tarsus in Cilicia. 17I 
in iii^-ricum and The sanguinary temper of Gale- 
principal author 
Maximian. of the persecution, was formidable 
to those Christians whom their misfortunes had 
placed within the limits of his dominions ; and 
it may fairly be presumed, that many persons 
of a middle rank, who w'ere not confined by the 
chains either of wealth or of poverty, very tre- 
qu ently deserted tlieir native country, and sought 
a refuge in the milder climate of tlie West. As 
long as he commanded only the armies and 
provinces of illyricum, he could with difficulty 
either find or make a considerable number of 
martyrs, in a w'arlike country, which had enter- 
tained the missionaries of the Gospel with more 
coldness and reluctance than any other part of 
the empire. But when Galerius had obtained 
the supreme power and the government of the 
East, he indulged in their fullest extent his zeal 
and cruelty, not only in the provinces of Thrace 
and Asia, which acknowledged his immediate 
jurisdiction, but in those of Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, where Maximin gratified his own 
inclination, by yielding a rigorous obedience to 
the stern commands of liis benefactor. *73 The 
frequent di-sappointments of his ambitious view's, 
the experience of six years of persecution, and 
the salutary reflections w'hich a lingering and 
painful distemper suggested to the mind of 
at length convinced him tliat the most 
efforts of despotism ai-e insufficient to 
a whole people, or to subdue them 


religious prejudices. Desirous of repairing the 
miscliief that he had occasioned, he published in 
his own name, and in those of Licinius and Con- 
stantine, a general edict, which, after a pompous 
recital of the Imperial titles, proceeded in the 
following manner: 

“ Among the important cares Gai»rimp,b. 
‘‘which have occupied our mind mhes an edict 

,, „ . T • of toleration, 

“for the utility and preservation 
“ of the empire, it was our intention to correct 
“ and re-establish all things according to the 
“ ancient laws and public discipline of the Ro- 
“ mans. We were particulaidy desirous of re- 
“ claiming, into the way of reason and nature, 
“the deluded Christian^ who had renounced 
“ the religion and ceremonies instituted by their 
“ fathers; and, presumptuously despising the 
“ practice of antiquity, had invented extravagant 
“laws and opinions according to the dictates 
“ of their fancy, and had collected a various 
“ society from the different provinces of our 
“ empire. The edicts wdiich w^e have published 
“ to enforce the w'orship of the gods having 
“ exposed man;^ of the Christians to danger and 
“ distress, many having suffered death, and many 
“ more, v^ ho still persist in their Impious folly'', 
“being left destitute of public exercise of 
“ religion, w'e are disposed to extend to those 
“ unhappy men the effects of our wmnted cle- 
“ mency% We permit them, therefore, freely to 
“ profess their private opinions, and to assemble 
“ in their conventicles without fear or molest- 
“ ation, provided always that they preserve a due 
“ respect to the established law's and government. 
“ By another rescript we shall signify our inten- 
“ tions to the judges and magistrates; and w'e 
“ hope that our indulgence w'ill engage the 
“ Christians to offer up their prayers to the 
“ Deity whom they adore, for our safety and 
“ prosperity, for their ow'u, and for that of the 
“ republic.” *74 It is not usually in the lan- 
guage of edicts and manifestos tliat w'e sliould 
search for tiie real character or the secret motives 
of princes ; but as these w'ere the words of a 
dying emperor, his situation, perhaps, may be 
admitted as a pledge of his sincerity. 

When Galerius subscribed this peace of the 
edict of toleration, he was well as- 
sured that Licinius tvould readily comply with 
the inclinations of his friend and benefactor, and 
that any measures in favour of the Ciiristians 
would obtain the approbation of Constantine. 
But the emperor would not venture to insert in 
the preamble the name of Maximin, wiiose con- 
sent w'as of the greatest importance, and 'wiio 
succeeded a few days afterwards to the provinces 
of Asia. In the first six months, how'evcji:., of 
his new reign, Blaximin affected to adopt the 
prudent counsels of his predecessor ; and though 
he never condescended to secure the tranquillity 
of the church by a public edict, Sabinus, hi^ 
praetorian praefect, addressed a circular letter to 

The Tiliih book of Eusebius, as wl! as the stipplement om.- 
cernins the martyrs of Palestine, principally relate to the persecution, 
of (ialerius and Maximin. 'Phe general laiuentations with which 
Lactantius opens the vth book of his Pivine Institutions, allude to their 
omelty. 

174 Eusebius (1. viii. c, 17.) bas given us a Greek ■version, ami 
Lactantius (de M. F. c. S4,J, tiie Latin original, of this memoraijie 
edict. Neither of the-se writers to recollect h>.w rtirei-t'y it 

contradicts whatever tlsoy have just affirmed of the remorse and rc* 
pt-ntance of Galerius, 
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all the governors and magistrates of the pro- 
vinces, expatiating on the Imperial clemency, 
acknowledging the invincible obstinacy of the- 
Christiansrand directing the officers of justice 
to cease their ineftectual prosecutions, and to 
connive at the secret assemblies of those enthu- 
siasts. In consequence of these orders, great 
numbers of Christians were released from prison, 
or delivered from the mines. The confessors, 
singing hymns of triumph, returned into their 
own countries ; and those who had yielded to 
the violence of the tempest, solicited with tears 
of repentance their re-admission into the bosom 
of the church. 175 

iviaximin pre- treacherous calm was of 

pares to renew shoi't duration ; noi* couH the Chris- 
thti peraecuuon. q£' E ast place any confidence 

in the character of their sovereign. Cruelty and 
superstition were the ruling passions of the soul 
of Maximin. The former suggested the means, 
tiie latter pointed out the objects, of persecution. 
The emperor was devoted to the worship of the 
gods, to the study of magic, and to the belief of 
oracles. The prophets or philosophers, whom 
he revered as the favourites of lieaven, were fre- 
quently raised to the government of provinces, 
and admitted into his most secret councils. They 
easily convinced him that the Christians had been 
indebted for their victories to their regular dis- 
cipline, and that the weakness of polytheism had 
principally flowed from a want of union and 
subordination among the ministers of religion. 
A system of government was therefore insti- 
tuted, which was evidently copied from the po- 
licy of the church. In all the great cities of the 
empire, the temples were repaired and beautified 
by the order of Maximin; and the officiating 
priests of the various deities were subjected to 
the authority of a superior pontiff, destined to 
oppose the bishop, and to promote the cause of 
paganism. Tliese pontifis acknowledged, in 
their turn, the supreme jurisdiction of the me- 
tropolitans or high priests of the province, who 
acted as the immediate vicegerents of the emperor 
himself. A white robe was the ensign of their 
dignity ; and these new prelates were carefully 
selected from the most noble and opulent fa- 
milies. By the influence of the magistrates, 
and of the sacerdotal order, a great number of 
dutiful addresses w'ere obtained, particularly 
from the cities of Nicomedia, Antioch, and 
Tyre, which artfully represented the ■well-known 
intentions of the court as the general sense of 
the people ; solicited the emperor to consult the 
laws of justice rather than the dictates of his 
clemency; expressed their abhorrence of the 
Christians, and humbly prayed that those im- 
pious sectaries might at least be excluded from 
the limits of their respective territories. The 
answer of Maximin to the address which he 
obtained from the citizens of Tyre is still extant. 
He praises their zeal and devotion in terms of 
the highest satisfaction ; descants on llie obstinate 

176 'Eusebius, 1. is. c. 1 . He inserts tbe epistle of the prsefect- 

J'fS S&et Eusebius, h viU, e. 14. 1. ix. c, 2—8. XjMrtantlusde M. P. 
c. 36. These uTiters agree in rejTreatstiting the arts of Maximin: hut 
the former relates the execution of sereral martyrs, while the latter 
expressly affirms, oedd: servos Dei vetuit. 

177 A few days before his death, be published a very ample edict m 
tolemion, in wfech heimpntes all the severities which ti>e Christ5^.s 
sntfd-ed m the judges and goverrKus, who had ml^julmtood his m- 
WRucBts. See the edict in Eusebios, 1. is. c. 10, 


impiety of the Christians ; and betrays, by the 
readiness with which he consents to their ba- 
nishment, that he considered himself as receiv- 
ing, rather than as conferring, an obligation. 
The priests, as W'^eli as the magistrates, were 
empowered to enforce the execution of his 
edicts, which were engraved on tables of brass ; 
and though it was recommended to them to 
avoid the effiusion of blood, the most cruel and 
ignominious punishments w^ere inflicted on the 
refractory Christians. ^76 

The Asiatic Christians had every 
thing to dread from the severity of persecutions, 
a bigoted monarch w^ho prepared his measures 
of violence with such deliberate policy. But a 
few months had scarcely elapsed, before the edicts 
published by the two Western emperors obliged 
Maximin to suspend the prosecution of his de- 
signs : the civil war wdiich he so rashly under- 
took against Licinius employed all his attention ; 
and the defeat and death of Maximin soon de- 
livered the church from the last and most im- 
placable of her enemies. 177 

In this general view of the perse- 
cation, which w’as flrst authorised count cf the 
by the edicts of Diocletian, I have themanyrs 
purposely refrained from describing 
the particular sufferings and deaths of the Chris- 
tian martyrs. It would have been an easy task, 
from the history of Eusebius, from the declam- 
ations of Lactantius, and from the most ancient 
acts, to collect a long series of horrid and dis- 
gustful pictures, and to flli many pages with 
racks and scourges, with iron hooks and red- 
hot beds, and "W'ith all the variety of tortures 
wffiich fire and steel, savage beasts and more 
savage executioners, could inflict on the human 
body. These melancholy scenes ntight be en- 
livened by a crow'd of visions and miracles des- 
tined either to delay the death, to celebrate the 
triumph, or to discover the relics, of those ca- 
nonised saints who suffiered for the name of 
Christ. But I cannot determine what I ought 
to transcribe, till I am satisfied how much I 
ought to believe. The gravest of the ecclesi- 
astical historians, Eusebius himself, indirectly 
confesses, that he has related whatever might 
redound to the glory, and that be has suppressed 
all that could tend to the disgrace, of religion. *7®^ 
Such an acknowledgment will naturally excite 
a suspicion that a writer who has so openly vio- 
lated one of the fundamental ia-ws of instorj'^, 
has not paid a very strict regard to the observ- 
ance of the other ; and the suspicion will derive 
additional credit from the character of Eusebius, 
which was less tinctured with credulity, and 
more practised in the arts of courts, tiian that of 
almost any of his contemporaries. On some 
particular occasions, when the magistrates were 
exasperated by some personal motives of interest 
or resentment; when the zeal of the martyrs 
urged them to forget the rules of prudence, and 
X>erhaps of decency, to overturn the altars, to 

178 Sack U 0»0 SednciSm fypm two mnari«i>l<s Ir 

L 2. and de Martyr. Falestin. c, The pudeTce 

o£ then bhstoriaa htw ex^josed Ms own character to censure and ttus,pi- 
cioa. It was well loiown that fee himself had been thrown into |»rl. 
$m; md k wmsx^ei$ted dm fee hikd pnrchwed fels deli wance by 
aoojiedishonoBrahle compUmce. The reproach was ttreed in hk tife. 
time* and eweur Mt Ms presence ffiecotmcU of Tyre. See Tm&nmtj 
JUfemedres tom. xiil, part i. p. 67. 
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pour out imprecations against the emperors, or 
to strike the jiulge as he sat on his tribunal ; it 
may be presumed, tliat every mode of torture 
which cruelty could invent or constancy could 
endure, was exhausted on those devoted vic- 
tims A Two circumstances, however, have 
been unwarily mentioned, which insinuate that 
the general treatment of the Christians, w^ho had 
been apprehended by the officers of justice^ was 
less intolerable than it is usually imagined to 
have been. I. The confessors who were con- 
demned to work in the mines were permitted, 
by the humanity or the negligence of their keep- 
ers, to build chapels, and freely to profess their 
religion in the midst of those dreary habita- 
tions A so 2. The bishops were obliged to check 
and to censure the for\vard zeal of the Chris- 
tians, who voluntarily threw themselves into the 
hands of the magistrates. Some of these were 
persons oi^pressed by poverty and debts, wdio 
blindly sought to terminate a miserable existence 
by a glorious death. Others were allured by 
tlie hope that a short confinement \vouid expiate 
the sins of a whole life j and others again were 
actuated by the less honourable motive of de* 
riving a plentiful subsistence, and perhaps a 
consideralile profit, from the alms which the 
charity of the faithful bestow'ed on the prison- 
ers A After the church had triumphed over 

all her enemies, the interest as well as vanity of 
tlie captives prompted them to magnify the merit 
of their respective suffierings. A convenient 
distance of time or place gave an ample scope 
to the progress of fiction ; and the frequent in- 
stances w'hich might be alleged of holy martyrs, 
whose wounds had been instantly healed, whose 
strength had been renewed, and whose lost 
members had miraculously been restored, w’ere 
extremely convenient for the purpose of remov- 
ing every difficulty, and of silencing every ob- 
jection. The most extravagant legends, as they 
conduced to the honour of the church, were 
applauded by tlie credulous multitude, coun- 
tenanced by the pow'er of the clergy, and attested 
by the suspicious evidence of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. 

yumber of The ■v^ague descriptions of exile 
martyrs. imprisonment, of pain and tor- 

ture, are so easily exaggerated or softened by the 
pencil of an artful orator, that w'e are naturally 
induced to enquire into a fact of a more distinct 
and stubborn kind; the number of persons who 
suffered death in consequence of the edicts pub- 
lished by Diocletian, his associates, and his 
successors. Tlie recent legendaries record w'hole 
annies and cities, which w'ere at once swept away 

173 The ancient, and perhaps authentic, account of the sulTerings 
cfTarachus, and his companions, (Acta Sincera Huinart, p. 419 ^ 
44S.), Ls tiUed with strong expressions of resentment and contempt, 
’svhicli could not fail of irritating the magistrate. The behaviour of 
JSdesius to Hierocles, prmfcct of Ugypt, was still more extrsiordinaiy, 
Tcoytoc re Kat cpyoij top ffutacrrrtv - - - wept/SaXwt. Euseb. dfe Martyr. 

■■■ .Faiestm. c. 5." ' 

150 Euseb. de Martyr. Palestin. c. 13. 

151 Augustin. Collat. Carthagin. Dei, ili, c. 13. ap. Tlllemont, 
Mdirtoircs Eccld«Iastiques, tom. v. part i. p. 46. The controversy with 

Donatists has reflected some, though perhaias a parUal, light on 
, TOe histfiry of the African church. 

Eusebius de Martyr. TaJlestin. c. 13. He closes his narration 
"Ihat these were the maxtytdoros.inflicted in Palestine, 
the mhah! course of the perseamon. Thevth chapter of his 
viKith book, ■which relates to the province of Thdjais in Egypt, may 
eefim to contradict our moderate computation { hut it will muy lead 
^ to smsaltB die artful management of the historian. Choosing for 
geyWftW' |NhKist«iqult,ite <5r»e%' the most remote and seques. 
teved country ^ the Eoaran empire, lu* relates, thiat in Thebaia from 
ten to one hundred p^ona had frequently sulieced meiriyrdoija hi the 


by the undistingiiisliing rage of persecution. 
The more ancient writers content themselves 
with pouring out a liberal elusion of loose and 
ti'agical invectives, without condescending to 
ascertain the precise number of those persons 
who were permitted to seal with their blood their 
belief of the Gospel. From the history of Eu- 
sebius, it may however be collected, that only 
nine bishops were punished with death ; and we 
are assured, by his particular enumeration of the 
martyrs of Palestine, that no more than ninety- 
two Christians were entitled to that honourable 
appellation. As we are unacquainted with 
the degree of episcopal zeal and courage which 
prevailed at that time, it is not in our power to 
draw any useful inferences from the Ibrmer of 
these facts : but the latter may serve to justify 
a very important and probable conclusion. Ac- 
cording to the distribution of Roman provinces, 
Palestine may be considered as the sixteenth 
part of the Eastern empire: and since there 

were some governors, who from a real or affected 
clemency liad preserved their hands unstained 
w'ith the blood of the faithful, ^84 it is reasonable 
to believe, that the country which had given 
birth to Christianity, produced at least the six- 
teenth part of the martyrs who suffered death 
within the dominions of Galerius and Maxi- 
min ; the whole might consequently amount to 
about fifteen hundred, a number which, if it is 
equally divided, between the ten years of the 
persecution, wall allow an annual consumption 
of one hundred and fifty martyrs. Allotting the 
same proportion to the provinces of Italy, Africa, 
and perhaps Spain, where, at the end of two or 
tliree years, the rigour of the penal laws was 
either suspended or abolished, the multitude of 
Christians in the Homan empire, on whom a 
capital punishment was inflicted by a judicial 
sentence, will be reduced to somewhat less than 
two thousand persons. Since it cannot be 
doubted that the Christians were more nume- 
rous, and their enemies more exasperated, in the 
time of Diocletian, than they had ever been in 
any former persecution, this probable and mo- 
derate computation may leach us to estimate 
the number of primitive saints and martyrs who 
sacrificed their lives for the important purpose 
of introducing Christianity into the world. 

We shall conclude this chapter 
by a melancholy truth, which ob- 
trudes itself on the reluctant mind; that even 
admitting, without hesitation or enquiry, all that 
history has recorded, or devotion has feigned, on 
the subject of martyrdoms, it must still be ac- 
knowledged, that the Christians, in the course of 

same day. But ivhen he proceeds to mention his own joumey into 
Egypt, hla language i«>enMS)ly lieeomes more cautious and motierate. 
Instead of a large, hut detiiiite number, he sjreaks of many Cliris- 
tians (wAetow?) ; ' and most artfully selects two amluguous words 
{iVTopi»}aa/^ev, and inrrt/xewttvrac), which may signify tdtiief what hehatl 
seen or what he hud heard ; either the expectation, or the execution, 
of the punishment. Having tlius provided a secure evasion, he com- 
mits the eqiiivoctd jrassage to his readers and translators ; justly con- 
ceiving tliat their piety would induce tliein to prefer the most favour- 
able sense. There was perhaps some malice in tim remark of Tiieo- 
dorus Metochita, that all who, like Eusebius, liad been conversant 
with tite I^^ptians, delighted in an ohacure and inU'icate .style. ( !-jee 

153 When Palestine was divided into three, the praTcefure of the 
East contained forty-eight ywoviuces. As tlie ancient distinctions 
nations were long since abolished, the Homans distributc^l the pro- 
vinces according to a general proitortiou of their extent and opulence. 

154 Ut gloriari possi'nt tiullum te innoceutiani peremis-e, jiam ct ij se 
audivi aliquos gUiriantes, quia administratio sua, in h«ic pone, fueiU 
Iticrueuta. JUicUutt, Institut. Divin. v. 11. 
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their intestine dissensions, have inflicted far 
greater severities on each other, than they had 
experienced from the zeal of inhdols. During 
llic ages of ignorance which followed the sub- 
version of the Roman empire in the West, the 
bishops of the Imi)erial city extended their do- 
minioii over the laity as well as clergy of the 
Latin church. The fabric of superstition which 
they had erected, and which might long have 
defied the feeble efforts of reason, was at length 
assaulted by a crowd of daring fanatics, who, from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, assumed the 
popular character of reformers. The church of 
Rome defended by violence the empire which 
she had acquired by fraud ; a system of peace 
and benevolence was soon disgraced by proscrip- 
tions, wars, massacres, and the institution of the 
holy office. And as the reformers were ani- 
mated by the love of civil as well as of religious 
freedom, the Catholic princes connected their 
own interest with that of the clergy, and enforced 
by hre and the sword the ten-ors of spiritual 
censures. In the Netherlands alone, more than 
one hundred thousand of the subjects of Charles 
the Fifth are said to have suffered by the hand 
of the executioner ; and tliis extraordinary num- 
ber is attested by Grotius,!®^ a man of genius 
and learning, who preserved his moderation 
amidst the fury of contending sects, and who 
composed the annals of iiis own age and coun- 
try, at a time when the invention of printing had 
facilitated the means of intelligence, and in- 
creased the danger of detection. If wc are 
obliged to submit our belief to the authority of 
Grotius, it must be allowed, that tlie number of 
Protestants, who were executed in a single pro- 
vince and a single reign, far exceeded that of 
the primitive martyrs in the space of three cen- 
turies, and of the Roman empire. But if the 
improbability of the fact itself should prevail 
over the weight of evidence ; if Grotius should 
be convicted of exaggerating the merit and suf- 
ferings of the reformers; shall be natur- 

ally led to enquire what confidence can be placed 
in the doubtful and imperfect monuments of 
ancient credulity ; what degree of credit can- be 
assigned to a courtly bishop, and a passionate 
declaimer, wdio, under the protection of Con- 
stantine, enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
recording the persecutions indicted on the Chris- 
tians by the vanquished rivals or disregarded 
predecessors of tiieir gracious sovereign. 


CHAP. XVIL 

Foundation of Const andnopk, — TolUical System 
of Constantine, a7id hh Successors. — Military 
Fisciplbie, — The Palace. — The Finances* 

The unfortunate Licinius was the last rival who 
opposed the greatness, and ilie last captive who 
adorned the triumph, of Constantine, After a 
tranquil and prosperous reign, the conqueror 
l)cqueathed to his family the inheritance of the 
Roman emphe; a new capital, a new policy, 

ISf* d* Reims .Beljsrioi*. I. i. p, W- edll. M, 

ISO Fra-Fmslo lliiloila daj Coiicilio Triclentino, 1. iiU) veducesthe 
nmjuljer pf jiuurtyKii tw 6t);e00. in leaxmng mud m«li;Taiiun, 


and a new religion ; and the innovations winch 
he established have been embraced and conse- 
crated by succeeding generations. The age of 
the great Constantine and his sons is filled with 
important events ; but the historian must be op- 
pressed by theii’ number and vaidety, unless he 
diligently separates from each other the scenes 
which are connected only by the order of lime. 
He will describe the politiail institutions that 
gave strength and stability to the empire, before 
he proceeds to relate the wars and revolutions 
which hastened its decline. He will adox>t the 
division, unknown! to the ancients, of civil and 
ecclesiastical affiurs ; the victory of the Christians, 
and their intestine discord, will supply copious 
and distinct materials both for edification and 
for scandal. 

After the defeat, and abdication Dea^ofanew 
of Licinius, his victorious rival pro- 
cceded to lay the foundations of a • • 

city destined to reign, in future times, the mis- 
tress of the East, and to survive the empire and 
religion of Constantine. The motives, whether 
of pride or of policy, wdneh first induced Dio- 
cletian to withdraw^ liimself from the ancient seat 
of government, had acquiied additional weight 
by the example of his successors, and the habits 
of forty years, Rome was insensibly confounded 
with the dependent kingdoms w'hich had once 
acknowledged her supremacy ; and the country 
of the Csesars was viewed with cold indifference 
by a martial prince, born in the neighbourhood 
of tlie Danube, educated in the courts and armies 
of Asia, and invested with the purple by the le- 
gions of Britain. The Italians, who had received 
Constantine as their deliverer, submissively 
obeyed the edicts which he sometimes conde- 
scended to address to the senate and peoxfie of 
Rome; but they w'ore seldom honoured wdth 
the presence of their new sovereign. During 
the vigour of his age, Constantine, according to 
the various exigencies of peace and xvar, moved 
with slow dignity, or with active diligence, along 
the frontiers of his extensive dominions ; and 
was always prepared to take the field eitlier 
against a foreign or a domestic enemy. But as 
he gradually reached the summit of prosperity 
and the decline of life, he began to meditate the 
design of fixing in a more permanent station the 
strength as well as majesty of the throne. In 
the choice of an advantageous situation, he pre- 
ferred the confines of Europe and Asia ; to curb, 
with a pow'^erful arm, the barbarians who dw^elt 
lietween the Danube and the Tanais ; to watch 
w'ith an eye of jealousy the conduct of the Per- 
sian monarch, w'ho indignantly supported the 
yoke of an ignominious treaty. With .those 
view^s, Diocletian had selected and embellished 
the residence of Nicomedia; but the memory of 
Diocletian was justly abhorred by the protector 
of the church ; and Constantine w^as not insen- 
sible to the ambition of founding a city which 
might perpetuate the glory of his own name. 
During tlie late operations of the simationof 
w'ar. against Licinius, he had sufii- Bywtiwn. 
dent opportunity to contemplate,both as a soldier 

Pra.Pjwsfo was not infstiax ta Grotius. Tlie priority of time g!r«i 
sprna iidvantaKe lo tlw? e\idlionc« <»f tho fornior, which he loses oo tibe 
oihar hand. Uy the distance of Venice from the Neihertotds. 
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and as a statesmanj the incomparable position of 
Byzantium ; and to observe how strongly it was 
guarded by nature against an hostile attack, 
whilst it w'as accessible on every side to the be- 
nefits of commercial intercourse. Many ages 
before Constantine, one of the most judicious 
historians of antiquity i had described the advan- 
tages of a situation, from whence a feeble colony 
of Greeks derived the command of the sea, and 
the honours of a flourishing and independent 
republic/'^ 

. . - If we survey Byzantium in the 

extent which it acquhed with the 
KoptB. august name of Constantinople, the 
figure of the Imperial city may be represented 
under that of an unequal triangle. The obtuse 
point, which advances towards the east and the 
shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of the 
Thracian Bosphorus. The northern side of the 
city is lioimded by the harbour ; and the soutliern 
is washed by tlie Propontis, or Sea of Marmara. 
The basis of the triangle is opposed to the west, 
and terminates the continent of Europe. But 
the admirable form and division of the circum- 
jacent land and ivater cannot, without a more 
ample explanation, be clearly or sufficiently un- 
derstood. 

The winding channel through 
ThfiBosphoras. -waters of the Euxiiie 

flow with a rapid and incessant course towards 
the Mediterranean, received the appellation of 
Bosphorus, a name not less celebrated in the 
history, than in the fables, of antiquity.3 A 
crowd of temples and of votive altars, profusely 
scattered along its steep and woody banks, at- 
tested the unskilful ness, the terrors, and the 
devotion of the Grecian navigators, who, after 
the example of the Argonauts, explored the 
dangers of the inhospitable Euxine. On these 
banks tradition long preserved the memory of 
the palace of Phiiieus, infested by the obscene 
harpies ; ^ and of the sylvan reign of Araycus, 
who defied the son of Leda to the combat of 
the cestiis.» The straits of the Bosphorus are 
terminated by the Cyanean rocks, wdiich, ac- 
cording to the description of the poets, Iiad once 
floated on the face of the waters, and were 
destined by the gods to protect the entrance of 
the Euxine against the eye of profane curiosity. ^ 
From the Cyanean rocks to the point and iiar- 
bour of Byzantium, tlie winding length of the 
Bosphorus extends about sixteen miles,7 and its 


terrii-ory confracted, by ..... . 

2 The navigator Ity/a'!, who was styled the son of Nepiune, founded 
the city Ood years Iwfore the Christian asra. i-> followers were drasvn 
from Argos 'and Megara. Byzantium was afterwards rebuilt and for- 
tified by the Spartan general Pausanias. See ScuHger, Aoimadvm. 
ad Eitseb. p. SI. Ducange, Constantinoptjli*^, 1. i. part i. cap. 1;;, IS. 
With regard to the wars of the Byzantines against Philip, the Uanls, 
and the Icings of Bithynia, we should trust none but the ancient 
writers who lived before the greatness of the Imperial city had ex- 
cited a spirit <»f ftattery and fiction. 

S The Bo.iphonis has l>een very minutely described by Dionysius of 
Bvzantium, who lived in the tiine of Dnuiitifm (Hudson, (tcograph. 
Minor, tom. iii.l, and by Gilles or flyilins, a French traveller of the 
jdxteenth century. Tournefort (I>ettre XV.) seems to have used his 
own eyes, and the learning of (Jvllins. 

4 . There are very few coujecturfei so happy as that of Le Clerc (Bib- 
Universelle, tom. i. p. 14S.) who supposes that the harpies 
, mAj locastt. The Syriac or Pltcenician name of those insects, 
their noisy flight, the stendh and <levastation which they occasion, and 
the n«jnh wind which drives them into tire sea, all eontrllmte to form 
tbft xesembkoice.. 

A The^adesBceof Amyens was in Asia, between fheoldand the 
new castles, at a jdace called Ijtturus Insana, That of Phinena was in 

SeeHyl- 

. TourMfcot, Lettre XV. 

§ yW (jpoasiooed by sevml pointed Ufjcteb altsanately 
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most ordinary breadth may be computed at about 
one mile and a half. The 7ieiu castles of Europe 
and Asia are constructed, on either continent, 
upon tlie foundations of two celebrated temples, 
of Serapis and oF Jupiter Urius. The old castles, 
a work of the Greek emperors, command the 
narrowest part of the channel, in a place wliere 
the opposite banks advance within five hundred 
paces of each other. These fortresses were de- 
stroyed and strengthened by Mahomet the Se- 
cond, when he meditated the siege of Constan- 
tinople but the Turkish conqueror was most 
probably ignorant, that, near two thousand years 
before his reign, Dmius had chosen the same 
situation to connect the two continents by a 
bridge of boats.*^ At a small distance from the 
old castles we discover the little town of Chiy- 
sopolis, or Scutaii, which may almost be con- 
sidered as the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople. 
The Bosphorus, as it begins to open into the 
Propontis, passes between Byzantium and Chal- 
cedon. The latter of those cities was built by 
the Greeks, a few years before the former ; and 
the blindness of its founders, who overlooked 
the superior advantages of the opposite coast, 
has been stigmatised by a proverbial expression 
of contempt, 

The harbour of Constantinople, 
which may be considered as an imm 
of the Bospliorus, obtained, in a very remote 
period, the denomination of the Golden Horn^ 
The curve which it describes might be compared 
to the horn of a stag, or as it should seem, with 
more projiriety, to that of an ox.ti The epithet 
of golden was expressive of the riches which 
every wind wafted from the most distant coun- 
tries into the secure and capacious port of Con- 
stantinople. The river Lycus, formed by the 
conflux of two little streams, pours into the har- 
bour a perpetual supply of fresh water, which 
serves to cleanse the bottom, and to invite the 
periodical shoals of fish to seek their retreat in 
that convenient recess. As the vicissitudes of 
tides are scarcely felt in tho.se seas, the constant 
depth of the harbour allows goods to be landed 
on the quays without the assistance of boats ; 
and it has been observed, that in many places 
the largest vessels may rest their prows against 
the houses, wliile their sterns are floating in the 
water. From the mouth of the Lycu.s to that 
of the harbour, this arm of the Bosphorus is 
more than seven miles in length. The entrance 

covered and abandoned by the waves. At present there are two small 
islands, one to-.vards either shore ; that of Europe is distinguished by 
the coltimn of Bompey. 

7 Tile ancients computed one hundred and twenty stadia, or fifteen 
Roman mile.s. They inea<"Urc‘d only from the new castles, but they 
carried the straits as far as the town of Chalcedon. 

S Ducas. Hist. c« 3i. Lennclaviiis, Hist. Turcia Miisulnianica, 
1. XV. p. .'>77. Under the Greek empire these castles were used as 
state jirisous, under tiie tremendous name of Lethe, or towers of obli- 
vion. 

{/ Darius engraved in Greek and A.ssjTian letters, on two marble 
columns, the names of his .subject nations, and the amazing numbi.TS 
of his land and sea forces. The By/.anlines afterwards transported 
these columns into the city, and used them for the altars of their 
tutelar deities, fferotiotus, I. iv. c. S7. 

10 Namque artissimo inter Europam Asiamque divortio Byzantium 
in extrema Europa posuere Grcci, quihus, Pythium Apollinem con. 
sulentibus ubi conderent urbem, redditum oraculum est, quaererent 
sedem ccecorum terris adversam. Ea ambage Chalcedonii monstra- 
hantur, quod priores illuc advecti, prtevisa locorum utilitate pejora 
legissent. Tacit. Annal. xii. G2. 

11 Strabo, 1. X. p, 492. Mo.st of the antlers are now broken off ; or, 
to speak less figuratively, mo.,t of the recesses of the harbour are filled 
up. See Gill, de Bosphoro Thracio, I. i. c. 5. 

12 Procopius de .Edificiis, 1. i. c. 5. His description is confirmed by 
modem travellers. Bee Thtvenot, part i. 1. i. c. 15. Tournefort, 
Letire Xil. Niebuhr, Voyage d' Arable, p. 22. 
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Thellellespont. 


is about five hundred yards broad, and a strong 
chain could be occasionally drawn across it, to 
guard the port and city from the attack of a 
liostile navy.ts 

Between the Bosphorus and the 
ihePiTopontis. the shores of Europe 

and Asia receding on either side enclose the sea 
of Marmara, which was knowm to the ancients by 
the denomination of Propontis. The navigation 
from the issue of the Bosphorus to the entrance 
of the Plellespont is about one hundred and 
twenty miles. Those w’ho steer their 'westward 
course through the middle of the Propontis, 
may at once descry the high lands of Thrace 
and Bithynia, and never lose sight of the lofty 
summit of IMount Olympus, covered with eternal 
snon^sA'i They leave on the left a deep gulf, at 
the bottom of which Nicomedia %vas seated, the 
imperial residence of Diocletian ; and they pass 
the small islands of Cyzicus and Proconnesus 
before they cast anchor at Gallipoli ; w'here the 
sea, which separates ^Isia from Europe, is again 
contracted into a narrow channel. 

The geographers wlio, with the 
most skilful accuracy, have surveyed 
the form and extent of the Hellespont, assign 
aljout sixty miles for the winding course, and 
about three miles for the ordinary breadth of 
those celebnited straits, But the narrowest 
part of tlie channel is found to the northward 
of the old Turkish castles between the cities of 
Sestiis and Abydus. It was here that the ad- 
venturous Leander braved the passage of the 
flood for the possession of his mistress, It 
was here likewise, in a place w^here the distance 
between the opposite banks cannot exceed five 
lumdred paces, that Xerxes imposed a stupen- 
dous bridge of boats, for the purpose of trans- 
porting into Europe an hundred and seventy 
myriads of barbarians. A sea contracted 
witliin such narrow limits, may seem but ill to 
deserve the singular epithet of droady which 
Homer, as well as Orpheus, has frequently be- 
stowed on the Hellespont. But our ideas of 
greatness are of a relative nature ; the traveller, 
and especially the poet, who sailed along the 
Hellespont, who pursued the windings of the 
stream, and contemplated the rural scenery, 
w'hich appeared on every side to terminate the 
prospect, insensibly lost the remembrance of the 
sea; and his fancy painted those celebrated 

C. P. 1. part !. c. 16. and his 0!i.-;eTvatjons siir 
viUenarnoinn, p. 2X9, The chain was drawn from the Acropolis 
near the niodcm Kio»]r> to the tower of Oalata ; and was supported at 
convenient distances by liirge wooden pilw. 

It Thevenot {Cojages ati levant, part i. I. i. c. 11.) contracts the 
RitfiUiiire to 12.J sTnaH (jreek miles. Belon (Oirtcrvationsj 1. ii. c. 1.) 
gives a gtKxi iiescriptkm of the I'roponti'i, hut coistents himself with 
the vajctie exi‘ressi«n of one day ana one ni|iht's sful. When Sasdvs 
( 1 ravds» p. 21.) talks of lo!) furioT3e:s in Ien«;tJi, as well ns breadth, we 
can only suppose some niLtake of the press in the text of tliat judicious 
trawllar... 

15 .See an admirtible dissertation of M. d'Anvi'Ie upon the Ileltc. 
spont or Dpdaneiies, in the M^moirre de I’Aca<ldjnie d<i- Incriptions, 
stxrlii. p. 31S— 316, Yet even tl»at irg:eisious geo,;Tapher hf too 
fjsid of supposing new, and perh3}>s iins^narv weasuret, for the 

S m ancient writer* m accurate as himself. The 

a emplsyed by Herodottts in tbe description of the Eaxlne, the 
(1. iv. c, 854 muitt undoubtedly be all of the same 
*l««* j w tt »8«m tetpogsible to tecoadle them either with fxutb or 

WfW odiMtr, 

ifiirtwiK* between Bestus and Ahydw waa thirty 
^ I^eandw is exj-wwid Ite 

M|*, » is AemmvA «» the awthwit j of i»oets and modal* by 

i*****,ij,S*’ ^ Awdtoiedealns^ptktts, tom. tM, Hist. 
1». If. Meitti. p. 4#, 

^ 1 11 ^ boofc ffif who has erected «m eb«aht 

»» ft* M* fwn fitme m4 to that of his country. The tcTiew an- 
psa## w mm taw* wad# with totewWe apcunwiy ; hut the irwilty. 


straits, with all the attributes of a mighty ri%'er 
flowing with a swift current, in the rr.idrt of a 
\yoody and inland country,and at length, through 
a wdde mouth, discharging itself into the ACgeaa 
or Archipelago. ^8 Ancient Troy, is seated on 
an eminence at the foot of Mount Ida, over- 
looked the mouth of the Hellespont, which 
scarcely received an accession of waters from 
the ti'ibute of those immortal rivulets the Simoi's 
and Scamander. Tlie Grecian camp had 
stretched twelve miles along the shore from the 
Sigsean to the Rhaitean promontory ; and the 
flanks of the army were guarded by the bravest 
chiefs ■who fought under tlie banners of Aga- 
memnon. The first of those promontories was 
occupied by Achilles with his invincible Myr- 
midons, and the dauntless Ajax pitched his tents 
on the other. After iijax had fallen a sacrifice 
to his disappointed pride, and to the ingratitude 
of the Greeks, his sepulchre was erected on the 
ground where he had defended the navy against 
the rage of Jove and of Hector ; and the citizens 
of the rising town of llhasteum celebrated his 
memory with divine honours.^ Before Con- 
stantine gave a just preference to the situation 
of Byzantium, he had conceived the design of 
erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated 
spot, from w'hence the Homans derived their 
fabulous origin. The extensive plain ’'which 
lies below ancient Troy, tovi’ards the Rhcetean 
promontory and the tomb of Ajax, was first 
chosen for his new capital ; and though the 
undertaking was soon relinquished, the stately 
remains of unfinished walls and towers attracted 
the notice of all wlio sailed through the straits 
of the Hellespont. SI 

We are at present qualified to Advantage* of 
vieAv the advantageous position of Constantmoi>ie. 
Constantinople; which appears to have been 
formed by nature for the centre and capital of 
a great monarchy. Situated in the fortjj'-first 
degree of latitude, the Imperial city commanded, 
from her seven hills, 9-i the opposite shores of 
Europe and Asia ; the climate was healthy and 
temperate, the soil fertile, the harbour secure 
and capacious ; and the approach on the side of 
the continent ’W'as of small extent and easy 
defence. The Bosphorus and the Hellespont 
may be considered as the tw'o gates of Constan- 
tinople ; and the prince who possessed those 
important passages could always shut them 

first of the Persians, and afterwards of the Greefcs, was interested io 
magnify the armament and the victory. I should much doubt whether 
the htraiHert have ever oumttniberttd the tnea of any country which tliey 
attacked. 

IS See "Wood's Observations on Homer, p. 31J0. I have, with plea- 
sure, seUrcted this reijrark from an author, who in geivcsral seems to have 
dbaiMv^inted the eit>ectiiiion of the pubiic as a critic, and still more as 
a traveller. He had visited the !>anJts of the H ehesi^nt ; he bad read 


it possible for him to confound Iliurn aird Alexandria ’iSraas (Observa- 
tions, p. .3-1(1, 341. J, two cities which were sixteen miles distant from 
each other? 

If) Bemetria* of Scepsis wrote sixty iroolts on thirty lines of Homer** 
cBtaloMoe. The Xliloi Book )r*trabo is suffictot ftr mr curiosity. 

20 htrabo, 1. xiii. p. 69.5. The disposition of the ship* which were 
drawn upon dry land, and tl>e posts of Ajnx and Achilles, are very 
deariy describe Motuer. See Iliad k, Ss». 

2t Zbdtn. U ii. ?. 306. SozdtiMsn* 1. ft. c. 3. Thet^hwes, p. IS. 
Nicephoros CallistuS, 1. vii. p- 48. Zonaras, tom. ii. i. xiH. p. 6. 
Zosimu* plates the new city between Ilium and Alexairdria, but thi* 
ftupartajt diftfemwse ixm be reconciled by the large extent of its cimwn- 
fwenee, Bef<m fibe femndadon of Cowtantinople, Thessssitmiica is 
mjmrirtrMwi O ' ' -- 

tMjded oipittd. 

tl»e-e«ip«ro!r, W Jwf had .not been prevented . , „ 

■rwieat^ the mistake of the WrVtf Chdoedon^ 
lit i' ocaock')* jDescriptioai ai the East, voS. ii. part ii* p. 127. His ptaii 
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against a naval enemy, and open them to the 
fleets of commerce. The preservation of the 
Eastern ])rovinces may, in some degree, be as- 
cribed to the policy of Constantine, as the bar- 
barians of the Euxinc, who in the preceding 
age had poured their armaments into the heart 
of the jMediterranean, soon desisted from the 
exercise of piracy, and despaired of forcing this 
iiiisiinnoimta]:>le bamer. hen the gates of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, the capi- 
tal still enjoyed, within their spacious enclosure, 
every production which could supply the wants, 
or gratify the luxury, of its numerous inhabit- 
ants. The sea coasts of Thrace and Bithjmia, 
which languish under the weight of Turkish 
oppression, still exhibit a rich prospect of vine- 
yards, of gardens, and of plentiful harvests ; and 
the Propontis has ever been renowned for an 
inexhaustible store of the most exquisite fish, 
that are taken in their stated seasons, without 
skill, and almost without labour. 23 But when 
the passages of the straits -were throwm open 
for trade, they alternately admitted the natural 
and artificial riches of the north and south, of 
the Euxine, and of the Mediterranean. What- 
ever rude commodities were collected in the 
forests of Germany and Scythia, as far as the 
sources of the Tanais and the Borysthenes ; 
whatsoever was manufactured by the skill of 
Europe or Asia ; the corn of Egypt, and tlie 
gems and spices of the farthest India ; w'ere 
brought by the varying winds into the port of 
Constantinople, which, for many ages, attracted 
the commerce of the ancient world. 

Foundation of The prospect of beauty, of safety, 
tiiecity. wealth, united in a single 

spot, was sufficient to justify the choice of 
Constantine. But as some decent mixture of 
prodigy and fable has, in every age, been sup- 
posed to reflect a becoming majesty on the origin 
of great cities, 25 the emperor was desirous of 
ascribing his resolution, not so much to the 
uncertain counsels of human policy, as to the 
infallible and eternal decrees of divine w'isdoni. 
In one of his laws he has been careful to in- 
struct posterity, that, in obedience to tlie com- 
mands of Godf he laid the everlasting foun- 
dations of Constantinople : 26 and though lie 
has not condescended to relate in wluit manner 
the celestial inspiration was communicated to 
his mincl, the defect of Ins modest silence has 
been liberally supplied by the ingenuity of suc- 
ceeding writers ; who describe the nocturnal 
vision which appeared to the fancy of Constan- 
tine, as he slept within the walls of Byzantium. 
The tutelar genius of the city, a venerable 

of the seven hills is clear and accurate. That traveller is seldom so 
sati^factcMr}^ 

23 See Belon, Observations, c. 72—7/1, Among .a variety of difTbr- 
ent species, the pelamides, a sort of tliunnies, were the most cele- 
brated. We may learn from Polybius, Strabo* and Tacitus, that the 
profits of the fishery constituted the prtncii>al revenue of Byzantiuro. 

21 .See the eloquent description of Busbequius, epUtol, i. p, f>4. 
Estin Europa; habet in conspoctu Asiam, Egyirtum, AfiricJunqne & 
dextra, ; qunj tametsj contlguie non sunt, mavis taraen navigandique 
commoditate veluti junguntur. A sinistra vero Pontus est JEusanus, 
.ifo. 

2,7 Datar htec venia antiquitati, ut miscendo humana divlnls, pri- 
jonosdia oxWum aug^istiora faciat. T, Liv. in proem. 

2C H« fKiys, in one of his laws, pro comnioditufe urhift quam 
rrteino "waniae, jubente Deo, donavimus. Cod. Theodoa. 1. xiii. tit. v. 

' Thee® hanes, Cedr«us, and the author of the Alex* 

SJMirlan t hronicli", confine tbeinselvei to vague and general expres- 
siMs. Pot a more ji»ank;ular account of the vision, we are 


matron sinking under the weight of years and 
infirmities, was suddenly transformed into a 
blooming maid, whom his own hands adorned 
with all the symbols of Imperial greatness . 27 
The monarch awoke, interpreted the auspicious 
omen, and obeyed, without hesitation, the will 
of Heaven. The day which gave birth to a city 
or colony was celebrated by the Romans with 
such ceremonies as had been ordained by a 

generous superstition j -S and though Constan- 
tine might omit some rites which savoured too 
strongly of their Pagan origin, yet he was 
anxious to leave a deep impression of hope and 
respect on the minds of the spectators. On 
foot, with a lance in his hand, the emperor 
himself led the solemn procession ,* and directed 
the line, which was traced as the boundary of 
the destined capital : till the grooving circum- 
ference was observed with astonishment by the 
assistants, who, at length, ventured to observe, 
that he had already exceeded the most ample 
measure of a great city. “I shall still ad-. 
“ vance,” replied Constantine, “ till he, the in- 
“ visible guide who marches before me, thinks 

proper to stop.” 21) Without presuming to 
investigate the nature or motives of this extra- 
ordinary conductor, we shall content ourselves 
with the more humble task of describing the 
extent and limits of Constantinople. 30 
In the actual state of the city, tlie 
palace and gardens of the Seraglio 
occupy the eastern promontory, the first of the 
seven hills, and cover about one hundred and 
fifty acres of our owm measure. The seat of 
Turkish jealousy and despotism is erected on 
the foundations of a Grecian republic ; but it 
may be supposed that the Byzantines were 
tempted by the conveniency of the harbour to 
extend their habitations on that side beyond the 
modern limits of the Seraglio. The new walls 
of Constantine stretched from the port to the 
Propontis across the enlarged breadth of the 
triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia from 
the ancient fortification ; and with the city of 
Byzantium they enclosed five of the seven hills, 
which, to the eyes of those who approach Con- 
stantinople, appear to rise above each otiier in 
beautiful order. -3 1 About a century after the 
death of the founder, the new buildings, extend- 
ing on one side up the harbour, and on the 
other along the Propontis, already covered tlie 
narrow ridge of the sixth, and the broad sunnnit 
of the seventh hill. The necessity of protecting 
those suburbs from the incessant inroads of the 
barbarians, engaged the younger Theodosius to 
surround his capital wdth an adequate and 

have recour?,e to such Latin ■wTiters as William of Malmesburv. See 
Ducange, n. P. I. i, p. 21, 25. 

2S See Plutarch iu Ilomui. tom. i. p. ‘JO.etlit. Bryan. Amonfrother 
ceremonies, a large hole, which had been dug for that prirpcwe, vas 
filled up with handfuls of earth, which each of the settlersi hrougiit 
from the place of his birth, and thus adopted his new country. 

20 Philostorgius, 1. ii. c. ti. This incident, though borrowed from 
a stispected writer, is characteristic and probable. 

30 See, in tire Mdmoires de I’Acadtfrnie, tom. xxxv. p. 747— 75S., a 
dissertation of M. d'Anville on tlie extent of Con!.tantinople. lie 
takes the plan inserted in the Imperiurn Orientala of Banduri as the 
most complete ; but, byaseritfs of very nice obsettvations, he « educes 
the extravagant itroiwition of tlie scale, anti instead of <J500, dettT- 
mines the circumference of the city as consisting of about 7800 French 
itdsn. 

51 Oodinus Antiquitat. Const, p. 12. He assigns the church of Ht. 
Anthony as the bonndarv on the side of the harliour. 1 1 is mentioned 
in Ducange, !. iv. c. (». ; but I liave tried, without success, to discover 
the exact place where it was situated. 
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permanent enclosure of walls. 3^ From tlie east- 
ern promontory to the golden gate, the extreme 
length of Constantinople was about three Roman 
miles ; 33 the circumference measured between 
ten and eleven ; and the surface might be com- 
puted as equal to about tw’o thousand English 
acres. It is impossible to justify the vain and 
credulous exaggerations of modern travellers, 
who have sometimes stretched the limits of Con- 
stantinople over the adjacent villages of the, 
European, and even of the Asiatic coast. 3*1 But 
the sulnirbs of Pera and Galata, though situate 
beyond the harbour, may deserve to be consi- 
dered as a part of the city ; 3^ and this addition 
may perhaps authorise the measure of a Byzan- 
tine historian, who assigns sixteen Greek (about 
fourteen Roman) miles for the circumference 
of his native city. 30 Such an extent may seem 
not unworthy of an Imperial residence. Yet 
Constantinople must yield to Babylon and 
Thebes, 37 to ancient Rome, to London, and 
even to Paris. ss 

Progress of the The master of the Roman world, i 

work. aspired to erect an eternal monu- 

ment of the glories of his reign, could employ in 
the prosecution of that great w'ork the wealth, the 
labour, and all that yet remained of the genius 
of obedient millions. Some estimate may be 
formed of tlie expense bestowed with imperial 
liberality on the foundation of Constantinople, 
by the allow'ance of about two millions five 
hundred thousand pounds for the construction 
of the w'alls, the porticoes, and the aqueducts. 3^ 
Tile forests that overshadow’'ed the shores of the 
Euxine, and the celebrated quarries of white 
marble in the little island of Proconnesus, sup- 
plied an inexhaustible stock of materials, ready 
to be conveyed, by the convenience of a short 
w'ater-carriage, to the harbour of Byzantium. 

A multitude of labourers and artificers urged the 
conclusion of the work with incessant toil : but 
the impatience of Constantine soon discovered, 
that, in the decline of the arts, the skill as well 
as numbers of his architects bore a very unequal 
jjroportion to the greatness of his designs. The 
magistrates of the niost distant provinces w'ere 
therefore directed to institute schools, to appoint 
professors, and, by the hopes of rew'ards and pri- 

3$ The nfinir wall of Theodosius was constructed in the vear 413. In 
4 17 it was thrown down by an earthquake, and rebuilt in three months 
bj! the diligence of the praefect Cyrus. The suhturb of the BlachcmEe 
was dm taken into the city ia the reign of Heraclius. Ducange, 
Const Li. c. 10, 11. ^ » 

33 The measttreinwit Is expresfied in the Notitia, by 14jf075 feet. It 
is reasonable to supjiOhA* that these were Gret;k feet ; the iproponion of 
which has been ingeniously delermmtxl by M. tl’Anvllfe. He com- 
jwrej the IbOfet^ wjtli the 78 Haiihemite cubits, which in different 
writers .a.Te assigned for tlie height of St. Sophia, Each df these cubits 

, **»MK*al to 27 feeiich inches. 

34 The accurate 'I'hevenot (1. i. c. 15.) walked in one hour and 
three quartars round two of the sides of tlte triangle, from the Kiosk 
or tile Seraglio to the seven towers. JJ’Anville esainines witli care, 
and revives with oonfidmee, this decisive testimony* which giv«^ a 
^h'omferenoif of tai or twelve miles. Tlie extravagant computation 
of r^n^ort (Lettre XI.) of thirty-four or thirty miles, without in- 

Scutari, is a strange d«f«arture fkom his usual character. 

*3 The sycte, or fig-trees, formed tlie thirteenth region, and weru 
y!fw«<h«»h«iliiihm by Justin 1 1 haa ^iice htrne this imnes of 

wad Galfcta. The rnmokm «€ the forma: is obvious i that d 
w latt* is tmimowu* Sw Ihiaatg©, Co«^ L i. c, 22. and GylHus de 
fcawmt.hMc.m 

W handed a»d etevw shwSiw, irhidi may be translated into 
of sevaa stadia, oc WJ* wsmetlmes only 600 
ate #A*ida** 

^ wNd tlte'»«i*Bt' tectts, whkh ikacaibe 'the d Balf km and 

- nm «af»wni^«a8! radtased, wwd the measures 

<i«t tiled hut not 

of 8b*«fe tvf«j«y.4v» ®r thirty Cow- i 

IraMMK^ w yAoadrmfe. tow, rndih m vMt his i 


vileges, to engage in the study and practice of 
architecture a sufficient number of ingenious 
youths, who had received a liberal education. 4 1 
The buildings of the new city w-ere executed by 
such artificers as tlie reign of Constantine could 
afford; but they were decorated by the hands of 
the most celebrated masters of the age of Pericles 
and Alexander. To revive the genius of Phidias 
and Lysippus, surpassed indeed the poiver of a 
Roman emperor ; but the immortal productions 
which they had bequeathed to posterity were 
exposed without defence to the rapacious vanity 
of a despot. By his commands the cities of 
Greece and Asia were despoiled of their most 
valuable ornaments, 'i- The trophies of memor- 
i able wars, the objects of religious veneration, 

I the most finished statues of the gods and heroes, 

: of the sages and poets, of ancient times, contri- 
I buted to tlie splendid triumph of Constantinople; 
i and gave occasion to the remark of the historian 
Cedrenus,43 who observes, with some enthusiasm, 
that nothing seemed ^vanting except the souls of 
the illustrious men wdiom those admirable monu- 
ments were intended to represent. But it is not 
in the city of Constantine, nor in the declining 
period of an empire, wdien tiie human mind was 
depressed by civil and religious slavery, that 
we should seek for the souls of Homer and of 
Demosthenes. 

During the siege of Byzantium, 
the conqueror had pitched his tent 
on the commanding eminence of the second bilL 
To perpetuate the memory of Ms success, he 
chose the same advantageous position for the 
principal Forum which appears to have been 
of a circular, or rather elliptical form. The tw^o 
opposite entrances formed triumphal arches ; the 
porticoes, wMch enclosed it on every side, were 
filled with statues ; and the centre of the Forum 
was occupied by a lofty column, of which a mu- 
tilated fragment is now degraded by the appel- 
lation of the bumt pillar. This column was 
erected on a pedestal of wffiite marble twenty 
feet high; and w'as composed of ten pieces of 
porphyry, each of w’hich measured about ten 
feet in height, and about thirty-three in circum- 
ference.^5 On the summit of the pillar, above 
one hundred and twenty feet from die ground, 

French the former contains 850, and the latter 1160 of those 
divisions. 

39 Six hundred centenaries, or sixty thousand pounds^ wei#t of 

gold. This sum is taken from Codinus* Antiquit. Const, p. 11- ; but 
unless that contemi>tible author had derived his information from 
some purer sources, he would probably have been unacquainted with 
so obsolete a mode of reckoning. „ , 

40 For the fiwests of the Black Sea* ctmsnlt Toumefort * Ijettre XVI. ; 
for the marble quarries of Proconnesus, see Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 5S8. The 
latter had already furnished the materials of the stately buildings of 
Cv^iicus* 

41 See the Codex Theodos. 1. xiii. tit. Iv. k#. 1. This law is dated 
in the year 334, and was addressed to the prtefect of Italy, wliose 
jurisdiction extended over Africa. The commenterj of (iodefroy on 
the whole title well deserves to be consuited. 

42 Constantinopolis dedlcatur pcene omnium urbium nuditate. 


enumerates Kome, SStfily, Anriocu, Awas, too a twig iw «r omm 

cities. Tlte mxrrincesofCbrWceited AateMiwmayte 

have yteldedwte richest botey. , ^ . 

Hedtecrfl« tl» (katw,^ 

of Homea* wife a de^reerftwAe which jfiatoiy indicates that Ced^^ 

Ssan&Sn. tel Paadiat. p. fS4. 
Ctei^ hie. t4, Biw fee last of feose write#* ueema to 
otwrfkiwm fee mmm of Ckmatertfeie wife fee Aujgtwteum, or txjurt of 
fee pittee. I tun not eafefitd whefeer X have fm^teriy dafe^feed 
Wh« bdEMgs totlteorwandtlteofeer. ^ ^ _ 

43 TIteajoBttdeCTMe actoufeof thitti»li9OT 5* dvm w Focock, 
I?<»cr^iifem of fee p. 131. jfest tt is »tfe fe waafly 
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stood the colossal statue of Apollo. It was of 
bronze, had been transported either from Athens 
or from a town of Phrygia, and was supposed to 
be the wort of Phidias. The artist had repre- 
sented the god of day, or, as it w-as afterwards 
iriter|>reted,*^ the emperor Constantine himself, 
with a sceptre in his right hand, the globe of the 
r/orld in his left, and a crown of rays glittering 
on his head. ■^6 The Circus, or Hippodrome, 
was a stately building about four liundred paces 
in length, and one hundred in breadth. *1^7 The 
space between the two niefa; or goals was filled 
with statues and obelisks; and we may still 
remark a very singular fragment of antiquity ; 
the bodies of three seq^ents, twisted into one 
])illar of brass. Their triple heads had once sup- 
ported the golden tripod which, after the defeat 
of Xerxes, was consecrated in the temple of 
Delphi by the victorious Greeks. The beauty 
of the Hippoflrome has l>een long since defaced 
]>y the rude hands of the Turkish conquerors; 
but, under the similar appellation of Atmeidan, 
it still serves as a place of exercise for their 
horses. From the throne, whence the emperor 
viewed the Circensian games, a winding stair- 
case 49 descended to tlie palace ; a magnificent 
edifice, which scarcely yielded to the residence 
of Home itself, and which, together with the 
flependent courts, gardens, and porticoes, covered 
a considerable extent of ground upon the banks 
of the Propontis, betAveen the Hippodrome and 
the church of St. Sophia, We might likewise 
celebrate the baths, wiiich still retained the name 
of Zeuxippus, after they had been enriched, by 
the munificence of Constantine, with lofty 
columns, various marbles, and above threescore 
statues of bronze. •'» ^ But we should deviate from 
the design of this history, if we attempted mi- 
nutely to describe the dilferent buildings or 
quarters of the city. It may be sufficient to 
observe, that whatever could adorn tlie dignity 
of a great capital, or contribute to the benefit or 
pleasure of its numerous inhabitants, was con- 
tained within the walls of Constantinople. A 
particular description, composed about a century 
after its foundation, enumerates a capitol or 
school of learning, a circus, two theatres, eight 


46 Ducanpe, Const. L i. c, 24. p. 76. and his notes ad Alexiad. 
Thi' Htatne of Constantine or Apollo was Utrow'n down under 


p. 

The reiKn of Alexis Comnenus. 

47 ToumefoTt ( Lettre XIL) computes the Atmeidan at four hun- 
dred paces. If he ineam fjeoinetrical paces of five feet each, it was 
three hundrt?d fniscs In length, about fortv more than the great Circus 
of Home. See U’Anville, .Mesures Itint-raiTes, p. 7.3. 

4‘j The guardians of tiie most holy relics would rejoice if they were 
able to produce such a chain of evidence as may be allegecl on this 
occasion. See Bancluri ad ATitiquitat. Const, p. COS. Gyllius de 
Byzant. I. ii. c. 1.3. 1. The original consecration of the tripcMl and 
pillar in the tennjle of Delphi may l)e proved from Herodotus and 
Paiisanias. 2. The Pagan Zosimus a.crees with the three eccle- 
siastical liistorians, Eusebius, Socnates, and Sozomen, that the sacred 
ornaments of the temple of Delphi were removed to Constantinople bv 
the order of Constantine ; and among these the serpentine pillar o'f 
the Hippodrome is particularly mentioned. 3. All the European 
travellers who have visited Constantinople, from Buondelmonte to 
Pocoet, deicrihe it in the same place, and almost in the same manner; 
*the differences between them are occasioned only by the injuries 
which it has sustaltied from the Turks. Mahomet the Second broke 


^e under jaw of one of the serpents witli a stroke of Ms battle-axe, 
Theveaot, 1. i. c. 17. 

49 The I.atin name Cochlea was adopted by the Greeks, and very 
mMuently occurs in the Byzantine history. Ducange, Const. 1 . if. 


Im. 


50 There are three topographical points which indicate the situation 
s 1. The staircase which connected it with the Hippo- 


ot me ^laiace. i. 'A he staircase which connected it with the Hippo- 
or Atmeidan. 2. A small artificial port on the Propontis fern 
whence there was an easy ascent, by a flight of marble steps, to the 
I the palace, 3. The Augustenm was a spacious court, one 
^ ^y the front of the palace, and anorther by 





public, and one hundred and fifty-three private, 
batlis, fifty-two porticoes, five granaries, eight 
aqueducts or reservoirs of water, four spacious 
halls for the meetings of the senate or courts of 
justice, fourteen cliurclies, fourteen palaces, and 
four thousand three hundred and eighty-eight 
houses, which, for their size or beauty, deserved 
to be distinguished from the multitude of ple- 
beian habitations. 


Tile populousness of his ffivoiired 
citv was the next and most serious 


object of the attention of its founder. In the 
dark ages which succeeded the translation of the 
empire, the remote and the immediate conse- 
quences of that memorable event wore strangely 
confounded by the vanity of the Greeks, and the 
credulity of the Latins. It was asserted, and 
believed, that all the noble families of Home, 
the senate, and the equestrian order, with their 
mnuinerable attendants, had followed their em- 
peror to the banks of the I’ropontis; that a 
spurious race of strangers and plebeians was left 
to possess the solitude of the ancient capital ; 
aiuHhat the lands of Italy, long since converted 
into gardens, were at once deprived of cultiva- 
tion and inhahitaiits. 54 In the course of this 
history, such exaggerations will be reduced to 
their just value; yet, since the growth of Con- 
stantinople cannot be ascribed to the general in- 
crease' of mankind and of industiy, it must be 
admitted, that tliis artificial colony w'as raised at 
the expense of the ancient cities of the empire. 
Many opulent senators of Rome, and of the 
Eastern provinces, were probably invited by 
Constantine to adopt for their country the fortu- 
nate spot which he had chosen for his own resi- 
dence. The invitations of a master are scarcely 
to be distinguished from commands; and the 
liberality of the emperor obtained a ready and 
cheerful obedience. He bestowed on his favour- 
ites the palaces which he had built in the several 
quarters of the city, assigned them lands and 
pensions for the support of their digmty,^^ and 
alienated the demesnes of Fontus and Asia to 
grant hez'editary eshites by the easy tenure of 
maintaining a house in the capital. 56 Bat these 
encourageiiients and obligations soon became 


has not bcon felt l>y Dnc.-inse. History seems to connect Ihem with' 
St. Sophici and the jwl.'icu ; but the oriitinal plan inserted in Banduri 
places them on tlie other side of the city, near the harhwtr. For their 
lieauties see Ohron. Pa^,c;hal. p. 2S5. atid Gyiliiis de Byzant. 1. ii. c. 7. 
Christodonis (see Antiquitat. Const. 1. vii.) composed inscriptions in 
verse for each of the statues. He was a Tlieban. poet in genius as well 
as in birth : 

Bceotiim in cnasso Junsres ncre nntum. 

52 See the Xotitia. itiune only reckoned 17Sf) barge houses, domits; 
hut the word must have had a more dipiified signification. No hw/lw 
are mentioned at Oonstantinojile. The old capital consisted of 4 24 
streets, the new of .122. 

53 Liutprand, Legatio ad Imp. Nicephonim, p. 15,1. The mo- 
dem Greeks have strangc'ly disfigured the anthiuities of Constan- 
tinople. We might excuse the errors of the Turkish or Arabian 
writers; but it is somewhat astonishing, that the Greeks, who had 
access to the authentic materials preserved in their own language, 
should prefer fiction to truth, and loose tradition to genuine histo'ry. 
In a single page of Codintns w'e may detect twelve unpardonable 
mistakes; the recondliation of Sevenis and Niger, the marria^ of 
their son and daughter, the siege of Byzantium hy the Macedonians, 
the invasion of the Gauls, which recalled Sevmis to Borne, the 
cirfi/ years which elapsed from his death to the foundation of Con- 
stantinople, iSjc. 

54 Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c, 17. 

55 Themist, Orat. iii. p. 48. edit. Hardouin. Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 5. 
Zosira. 1. li. p. 1U7. Anonyna. Valerian, p. 715. if we could credit 
Codinus (p. 10.), Constantine built houses for the senators on the 
exact model of their Roman piitaces, and gratified them, aswdl as 
himself, with the pleasure of an agreeable suiiirise ; but tiie whole 
story b full of fictions and inconsistencies. 

5(> The law by wliich the younger Theodosius, in the year 438 
abolished this teniiro, may be found among tlie Noveihe of that em- 
peror .It the head of the Theodosiau Crale, tom. vi. nov. 12. M. de 
Tiliemoat (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 371.) has evidently mis- 
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superB nous, and were gradually abolished. 
Wlierever tise seat of governmeinit is fixed, a con- 
siderable part of the public revenue %vil] be ex- 
pended by the prince Idmscdf, by his ministers, 
by the officers of justice, and by tlie domestics 
of the palace. The most wealthy of the provin- 
cials wHI be attracted by the powerful motives of 
interest and duty, of amusement and curiosity. 
A third Jind more numerous class of inhabitants 
will insensibly be formed, of servants, of arti- 
ficers, and of merchants, who derive their sub- 
sistence from their own labour, and from the 
wants or luxury of the superior ranks. In less 
tiian a ccmtury, Constantinople disputed with 
Home itself the pre-eminence of riches and 
mimbers. New piles of buildings, crowded 
together whii loo little regard to Iiealth or con- 
venience, scarcely allowed the intervals of narrow 
streets for the perpetual throng of men, of 
horses, and of carriages. Tlie allotted space of 
ground was insufficient fo contain the increasing 
people ; and the additional foundations, which, 
on either side, were advanced into the sea, 
miglit alone have composed a very considerable 
city. ^7 

, . ^ The frequent and regular distri- 

mieges. ^ and oil, of corn or 

bread, of money or provisions, had almost ex- 
empted tlje poorest citizens of Rome from the 
necessity of labour. The magnificence of the 
first Ca&sars was in some measure imitated by 
the founder of Constantinople : but his libe- 
rality, how'ever it might excite the applause of 
the people, has incurred the censure of postenty. 
A nation of legislators and conquerors might 
assert tlieir claim to the harvests of Africa, 
which had been purchased with their blood; 
and it was artfully contrived by Augustus, that, 
in tlie enjoyment of plenty, the Romans should 
lose the memory of freedom. But the prodi- 
gality of Constantine could not be excused by 
any consideration either of public or private 
interest ; and the annual tribute of com imposed 
upon Egypt for the benefit of his new capital, 
was applied to feed a lazy and indolent popu- 


pjdvate property. 

67 Tne of ZosSinw, of Eimaplas, of Sozomen, and of 

Asyathtas, width relate t« the increase of buildin|a:» and inhabitants 
at are caltected *nd connected by (Jyllim de Byrant. 

I. i. r. Sidonius Apollinaris {in Fanegjr, Antnem. 60. n. 2U0. 
edit. Sirw«fid| dewrlbasi the inoies that were pushed funrards into 
the feea ; they consLled of tise feinoots I’uzzolan sand, winch hardens 
■itt thewater. ■ 

.68 Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 3. Pliilostorg. I. ii. c. 9. Codin. Antiquitat. 
Const, p. 8. It appem by Socrates, 1. ii. c. 13. that the daily aliow- 
anc« of tile city c<jn..iBtcd of etjthf; myriads of o-mjv, which we may* 
either translate with Valtssus by tlse words modii of corn, or couaider 
as expressive of the nuroLer of loaves of bread. 

See Cod. Thaxictt. 1. xiii. and xiv, and Cod, Justinian. Edict. xU. 
tom. ii. p. rUH. edit. Geww. tlie beautiful complaint of liotue in 
lUw poem of Claudian de Bell. Gildonioo, ver. ■16— Gt. 

Cum suhiit par lloma mild, divisfique suiusit 
awora toftas ; iSgypBa mm 
In partem e«aere novam. 


am particnlariy desmhed in the NotWa of the yotmi^ 
Xheodosiu* ; but a* the four last of them are not included within the 
w»h of Conetantine, it may be doubted whether this division of the 
eitt idwwtil be to the imm&er. 

SI Senafawa eowiiiteit wwmdi ordinis *, Gam tocavit. Anonym. 
¥al«si<w. ip. 71S* Tlw seineww of old Iteine were styled Ckiri$mmi. 
S(to»ewd(fa^no*erf Valesimad Amralan. M«dlin.xxii. f. Ttvm 
ifcitste+ehiiS effedie -of JtlMi). It ittonM seem that tihe plsuse of senator 
mm » a terden, ih» m an honcmr j but the AbM 

)fa l» WMmm fVlede Jtwten, tom. Si. p. 371.) hes sfeewn Uxat this 
MtohtwcniAmad.iwtoiKl 
m ohstame Mt miare paxdsdjle 

w#jM > Etefttito « now Bhodoeto, wa# a 


lace, at the expense of the Imsbandmen of an 
industrious province, Some other regulations 
of this emperor are less liable to blame, but 
they arc less deserving of notice. He divided 
Constantinople into fourteen regions or quar- 
terSjCO dignified the public council with the 
appellation of senate,®^ communicated to the 
citizens the privileges of Italy, and bestowed 
on the rising city the title of Colony, the first and 
most favoured daughter of ancient Rome. The 
venerable parent still maintained the legal and 
acknowledged supremacy, which w'as due to her 
age, to her dignity, and to the remembrance of 
her former greatness. 63 

As Constantine urged the progress rtedication, 
of the work with the impatience of A.».s3<jor.33.i. 
a lover, the walls, the porticoes, and the jirin- 
cipal edifices, were completed in a few years, or, 
according to another account, in a few months ; 
but this extraordinary diligence should excite 
the less admiration, since many of the buildings 
were finished in so hasty and imperfect a manner, 
that, under the succeeding reign, they were pre- 
served with difficulty from impending ruin. 65 
But while they displayed the vigour and fresh- 
ness of youth, the founder prepared to celebrate 
the dedication of his city. 66 The games and 
largesses which crowned the pomp of this me- 
morable festiv«al may easily be supposed: but 
there is one circumstance of a more singular and 
permanent nature, which ought not entirely to 
be overlooked. As often as tlie birthday of the 
city returned, the statue of Constantine, framed 
by his order, of gilt wood, and bearing in his 
right hand a small image of the genius of the 
place, was erected on a triumphal car. The 
guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed in 
their richest apparel, accompanied the solemn 
procession as it moved through the Hippodrome. 
When it was opposite to the throne of the reign- 
ing emperor, he rose from his seat, and with 
grateful reverence adored the memory of his 
predecessor. 67 At the festival of the dedica- 
tion, an edict, engraved on a column of marble, 
bestowed the title of Second or New Rome on 


62 Cod. Theodofi. I. xiv. 13. The commenfaiy of Godefroy (tom. r. 
j>. V2U,) is long, but peqdexed ; nor indeed is it easy to awertain in 
■what the Jus Italicum could consist, after the fireedom of the city had 
been communicated to the whole empire. 

63 Julian (Orat. i. n. S.) celebrates Constantinople as not less su- 
perior to all other cities, than she was inferior to Rome itself. Bis 
teamed commentator (Spanheiin, p- 75,76.) justifies this language 


^ several parallel and contemporary instances. Zosimus, asw'ell a 
fiocrates and Soaomen, flourished after the division of the empire 
betiveen tlie two sons of Theodosius, which established a x>esrf'ect 
iqiuilitu between the old and the new capital. 


ISeptember, and that the city was (,,, 

of May, .6838 (A. D. 330.). He cjumects these dates with several 
characteristic epochs, but they contradict each other ; the authority 
of Codinus is of little weight, and the space ■which he assigns must 


9— 75.), by the help of two passages from Therobtius {(hat. iv. 
p. 58.) and of IPhiicstm^us (1. ii. c. 9.}, which form a vierind from 
the year 324 to the year 334, Modmi oriitlcs aw divided concotolng; 
this point of chrotMd£«r, arwi their diiftremt sentiment# are rery 
aecuratoJy <ftecTib6d by TilletoOtt*, Hist. dM Etttperairt, tow. if. : 
p.'-:6l9— 'to. ■ 

65 'HhemMtw, Orat. i!i. p. 47. Zosim. L if. pi 108. CkMWmtlne 
hitmehT, J» OB® «f W» laws {CiA, Theod. 1. w. tit. i,), ‘betrays Ida 

and Zewaras, iWiWu.l to the mode rf swjwistltkra which 
twevMWl in their own timas, assure u# that C«stontin£tote was 

seemed to ia» 

67 The learilaM: «nd wort complete account' or this eaetraardintaj 
cia««to»^ way b© towod in the Alexandrian Chrwiicle, p. 285. Tii- 
toenont, and the ■other fidends of Cemstantine, who axe mteded. with, 
tdto adr of Tagainlan which seems unworthy of a Chrirtian ]»rince, had 
a to conrtder it as doubtful, but they were not authorised to omi* 

&x*wtot4on of it. 
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the city of Constantine. But the name of 
Constantinople 6-^ has prevailed over that honour- 
able epithet j and, after the revolution of four- 
teen centuries, still perpetuates the fame of its 
author,'/*^ 

Form of govern- The foundation of a new capital 

is naturally connected with the esta- 
blishment of a new form of civil and military 
administration. The distinct view of the com- 
plicated system of policy, introduced by Dio- 
cletian, improved by Constantine, and completed 
by his immediate successors, may not only amuse 
the hincy by the singular picture of a great 
empire, but will tend to illustrate the secret and 
internal causes of its rapid decay. In the pursuit 
of any remarkable institution, we may be fre- 
quently led into the more early or the more 
recent times of the Roman history ; but llie 
proper limits of this enquiry will be included 
within a period of about one hundred and thirty 
years, from the accession of Constantine to the 
publication of the Thcodosian code ; 7i from 
which, as well as from the Xotitia of the cast 
and west, 7^2 we derive the most copious and au- 
thentic information of the state of the empire. 
Tliis variety of objects will suspend, for some 
time, the course of the narrative ; but the inter- 
ruption will be censured only by those readers 
who are insensible to the importance of law’s and 
manners, while they peruse, with eager curiosity, 
the transient intrigues of a court, or the acci- 
dental event of a buttle. 

Hierarchy of the The manly pride of the Romans, 

state. content ^vith sub.stantial power, had 
left to the vanity of the East the forms and 
ceremonies of ostentatious greatness. 73 But 
w'hen they lest even the semblance of those 
virtues which 'were derived from their ancient 
freedom, the simplicity of Roman manners was 
insensilily corrupted by the stately affectation of 
tlie courts of Asia. The distinctions of personal 
xnerit and influence, so conspicuous in a republic, 
so feeble and obscure under a monarchy, were 
abolished by the despotism of the emperors; 
w’ho s\ibstitutcd in their room a severe subordi- 
nation of rank and office, from the titled slaves 
W’ho were seated on the steps of the throne, to 
the meanest instruments of arbitrary power. This 
multitude of abject dependants was interested in 
the support of the actual government, from the 
dread of a revolution, which might at once con- 
found their hopes, and intercept the reward of 
their services. In this divine hierarchy (for such 
it is frequently styled) every rank was marked 
with the most scrupulous exactness, and its dig- 

fiS SoKoraen, !. is. c. 2- Ducange, C. P. !. j. c- 6. Velat Jpsitjs 
JRomfii filiam, is the expression ot Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, l.v. 

fiO Eulronius, I. s. c. S. .hiljan. Orat. i. p. S. Ducange, C. P. 
1. i. c. 5. The name of Constantinople is extant on the thedals of 
Constantine, 

70 Tjie lively Pontenelle (nialogiies de» Morts, xii.) itTerts to 
devide the vanity of human ambition, and seems to triumph in the 
disappointment of Constantine, whose Immortal name is now lost in 
the vufer aptiellation of Istnrnhol, a Turkish corruption of «c 
iroW. Yet the original name is still pros-Tved, 1. By the nations of 
Europe. 2. By the mod* rn Greeks, .j. By the Arabs, whose writings 
sue ditfused over the wide extent of their conquosts in Asia and .\frica. 
Seet>'Hwbelot,Biblioth^que OrientaIe,p. 27o, 4. By themore learned 
Turks, and hy the emperor himself in his public mandates. Can- 
tenDiPs History of the tJthman Empire, p. 51. 

71 The Theodosian code was promulgated A.D. 438, Seethe 
Prolegomeaia of Oodefroy., c. i. p, 1S5. 

72 Fancirolus, in his elaborate Commentary, assigns to the No- 
tit'io, a date almost similar to that of the Theodaslan code ; but hiit 
proofs, or rather conjectures, we extremely feeble. 1 should be 


nity was displayed in a variety of trifling and 
solemn ceremonies, which it was a study to learn, 
and a sacrilege to neglect. 74 Xhe purity of the 
Latin language was debased, by adopting, in 
the intercourse of pride and flattery, a profusion 
of epithets, which Tully would scarcely have 
understood, and which Augustus would have 
rejected with indignation. Tiie jnincipal ofliccrs 
of tlie empire were saluted, even by the sovereign 
himself, with the deceitful titles of your Since- 
rily, your Gramij/, your ExceUemy, your Emi- 
nence, your sublime and wondetful Ma^nituddi 
your illustrious and magnificent IJig/ine\s$J''> Tlie 
codicils or patents of their oflice were curiously 
emblazoned with such emblems as w’ere best 
adapted to explain its nature and high dignity : 
the image or portrait of the reigning emperors ; 
a triumphal car; the book of mandates placed 
on a table, covered with a rich carpet, and illu- 
minated by four tapers ; the allegorical figures 
of the provinces which they governed ; or the 
appellations and standards of the troops whom 
they commanded. Some of these official ensigns 
W'cre really exhibited in their hall of audience ; 
others preceded their pompous march whenever 
they appeared in public ; and every circumstance 
of their demeanour, their dress, their ornaments, 
and their train, was calculated to inspire a deep 
reverence for the representatives of supreme 
majesty. By a philosophic observer, the system 
of the Roman government might have been 
mistaken for a splendid theatre, filled with players 
of every ciiaracter and degree, who repeated the 
language, and imitated the passions, of their ori- 
ginal model. 7G 

All the magistrates of sufficient 'Throernnks 
importance to find a place in the 
general state of the empire, w'ere accurately 
divided into three classes. 1. The III n striun s : 
2. Tlie SpectabileS} oYllespectahle : and, 3. The 
Clarisdnii; whom we may translate by the word 
Honourable. In the times of Roman simplicity, 
tlie last-mentioned epithet w^as used only as a 
vague expression of deference, till it became at 
length tlie peculiar and appropriated title of 
all who were members of the senate, 77 and con- 
sequently of all who, from that venerable body, 
were selected to govern the provinces. The 
vanity of those who, from their rank and office, 
might claim a superior distinction above the 
rest of the senatorial order, was long afterwards 
indulged wdth the new appellation of liespjectable: 
but the title of Illvsbiaus wa.s ahvays reserved to 
some eminent personages who w’ere obeyed or 
reverenced by the two subordinate classes. It 

father inclined to place this useful work between the final division of 
the empire (A. D. 395.), .aml the Ruceessful invasion of Gaul itj' the 
barbarians (A. 1). 407.) See HLstoire des anciens Pcuples de I'Europe, 
tom, vii. p, 40. 

73 Scilicet externre sitperbim sueto, non inmt notifia nostri (per- 
haps imtm)', aptid quo,-? vis Iinpu-rii valet, inania traiismittuntur. 
Tacit. Annal. xv. 31. The pri'adaiion from the style of frealom and 
siimdicity, to that of form <md servitude, may be traced in the F.pistlea 
of Cicero, of Pliny, and of Syinmaclms. 

74 The empa'or Grattan, after continninfj a law of precedency 

published hy ValcrdiniatJ, the father of his thias mifinues : 

Bimiis igitur indebilum sibi locitm usunaiverlt, nulla se iinmraiiomi 
defendat : sitque tdane menUgii reus, qiu divina prmcepta neclexefit. 
Cod. Theod, 1. Vi. tit. V. lea. 2. 

75 Consult the Nndiia DiipiUahm at the end of (he Theodonian 
Code, tom. vi. p. 316. 

76 Pancitolus ad Notiliam utriusque Imperii, p. 39. But his ex- 
planations are obscure, and he does not suificumtiy distinguish the 
painted emblems froni the eilectlve ensiuns of otnee,' 

"7 In the P<andect», which may be referred to tlie wiftns of the A«. 
tonines, Clumsimiis is the orditiary and legal title of a seiiiuor. 
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was comiTiunicated only, I. To the consuls ai d 
patricians; II. To the prastorian prsefects, 
with the prsefects of Rome and Constantinople ; 
III. To the masters genera! of the cavalry and 
the infantry ; and, IV. To the seven ministers 
of the palace, who exercised their sacred functions 
about the person of the emperor. 78 Among tliose 
illustrious magistrates who were esteemed co-or- 
cUnate with eacii other, the seniority of appoint- 
ment gave place to the union of dignities.?'-' By | 
the expedient of honorary codicils, the emperors, | 
w'ho were fond of multiplying their favours, 
might sometimes gratify the vanity, though not 
tiie ambition, of impatient courtiers. 

I. As long as the Roman consuls 
hecon!»uib. ^magistrates of a free 

state, they derived their right to power from the 
choice of the people. As long as the emperors 
condescended to disguise the servitude which 
they imposed, the consuls •were still elected by 
the real or apparent suffrage of the senate. 
From the reign of Diocletian, even these vestiges 
of liberty were abolished, and the successful 
candidates who were invested with the annual 
honours of the consulship, affected to depioi*e 1 
the iiurailiating condition of their predecessors. ■ 
The Scipios and the Catos liad been reduced to 
solicit the votes of plebeians, to pass through the 
tedious and expensive forms of a popular election, 
and to expose their dignity to tlie shame of a 
public refusal ; while their own happier fate had 
reserved them for an age and government in 
which the rewards of virtue were assigned by 
the unoning wisdom of a gracious sovereign.si j 
In the epistles which the emperor addressed to I 
the two consuls elect, it v'as declared, that they j 
were created by ins sole authority, sa Their ■ 
names and portraits, engraved on gilt tablets of 
ivory, were dispersed over the empire as presents 
to the provinces, the cities, the magistrates, the 
senate, and the ijeople.83 Their solemn in- 
auguration was performed at the place of the 
Imperial residence ; and during a period of one 
hundred and twenty years, Rome was constantly 
deprived of the presence of her ancient ina- 
gistrates.84 On the morning of the first of 
January, the consuls assumed the ensigns of their 
dignity. Their dress was a robe of purple, 
embroidered in silk and gold, and sometimes 
ornamented with costly gems.si> On tliis 

78 Paiu'itol. p. 12—17. I have not taken any notice of the two in- 
ferior rank-s, Perfectlssimm, and Egregim, whicls were given to many 
persons, who were not raised to the senatorial dignity. 

79 Cod. Theodos. 1. vi. tit. vi. The rules of precedency are ascer- 
tained with the most minute accuracy by the emperors, and illustrated 
with equal prolixity by their learaed interiu'Cter. 

80 Cod. Theodos- 1. vi. tit. xxii. 

81 Ausonius (in Gratiaruin Actione) basely expatiates on this un- 
worthy topic, which is managed by Marriertinus (Panegit. Vet. xi. 16‘. 
19.) with somewhat more freetiom and ingenuity. 

82 Cum de consuiibus in annum creamiis, solus mecum volutarem 
- - - te consulem et designavi, et declaravi, et priorem nuncui)avi ; 
are some of the expressions employed by the emperor G rattan to his 
preceptor tire poet Ausonius. 

85 Immanesque - - - - dentes 

Qui sect! ferro in tabtilas anroque micantes, 

Inscripti rutilum ctelato consuls noraen 
Per proceres et vulgus eant. 

Claud, in ii Cons. Stilichon. 456. 

Montfeacott has represented some of these tablets or dyptics i see 
Supplement k rAntu{«it4 expliqude, tom. iii. p, 220. 

84 Consule itetatur post plurima secula viso 
Pallanteua apex : agnoscunt rostra cumles 
Atiditas quondam proavis ; desuetaque cingit 
Regins aurata Fora fescibus Ulpta hetor. 

Clandian in vi Cons. Honorii, 645. 

From the reign of Cams to the sixth consulship of Honorins, there 
was an interval of one hundred and twenty years, during which the 
emperors were always ahoent fi-om Rome on the first dfty of Janumy, 
See the Chronologie da Tiilemont, tom. iii. iv. and v, 

85 See Claudian in Cons. Prob. et Olybrii 178, &c. ; and in iv Cons. 


solemn occasion they wore attended by the most 
eminent officers of the state and amiy, in the 
habit of senators ; and the useless fasces, amied 
with the O'nce fonnidable axes, were borne before 
them by the lictors.86 The procession moved 
from the palace 87 to the Forum, or principal 
square of the city ; where the consuls ascended 
their tribunal, and seated themselves in the 
curule chains, which were framed after the fashion 
of ancient times. They immediately exerci.sed 
an act of jurisdiction, by the manumission of a 
slave, who was brought before them for that 
purpose ; and the ceremony was intended to 
represent the celebrated action of the elder 
Brutus, the author of liberty and of the consul- 
sliij;), when he admitted among his fellow-citizens 
the faithful Vindex, who had revealed the con- 
spiracy of the Tarquin.s.sa The public festival 
was continued during several days in all the 
jirincipal cities ; in Rome, from custom ; in 
Constantinople, from imitation; in Carthage, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, from the love of 
pleasure and the superfluity of w'ealth.8-’' In the 
two capitals of the empire the annual games of 
the theatre, the circus, and the amphitheatre, 
cost four thou.sand pounds of gold, (about) one 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling : 
and if so heavy an expense surpa.ssed the faculties 
or the inclination of the magistrates themselves, 
the sum was supplied from the Imperial trea- 
sury. A s soon as the consuls had discharged 
tliese customary duties, they were at liberty to 
retire into the shade of private life, and to enjoy, 
during the remainder of the year, the undis- 
turbed contemplation of their own greatness. 
They no longer presided in the national councils ; 
they no longer executed the resolutions of peace 
or war. Their abilities (unless they were em- 
ployed in more effective offices) were of little 
moment; and their names served only as the 
legal date of the year in which they had filled 
the chair of Marius and of Cicero. Yet it was 
still felt and acknowledged, in the last period of 
Roman .servitude, that this empty name might be 
compared, and even preferred, to the possession 
of .substantial power. I'he title of consul was still 
tliemost splendid object of ambition, the noblest 
reward of virtue and loyalty. The emperors 
tliemselves, who disdained the faint shadow of 
die republic, were conscious that they acquired 

Honorii, 68.5, &c. ; though in the latter it is not easy to separate the 
ornaments of the emperor from those of the consul. Ausonius received 
from the liberality of Ovatian, a vfstis pahnafat or robe of state, in 
which the iigure or the emjieror Cotistantius was embroidered, 

86 Cemis et armorum proceres legtimque potentes : 

Fatricios sumunt hnbita.s ; et more (Jabino 
Discolor inceflit legio, positisque parumper 
JBellorum sigiiis, sequitur vexiila iJuirini. 

X-ictori cedunt aquilfu, ririetque togatus 
miles, et in mediis efi'ulget curia castrls. 

Claud, in iv Cons. Honorii, 5. 

— strletasque procul radiare »ccwm. 

In Cons. Prob. 229. 

87 See Valeaius ad Ammian, MarcelUn. I. xxii. c. 7. 

88 Auspice mox laeto sonuit ciamore tribunal ; 

Te fastos ineunte quater ; solemnia ludit 
Omnia Ubertas ; deductum vindice niorem 
Lex servat, fiimulusque jugo laxama heriH 
Ducifcur, et grato remeat securior ictu. 

Claud, in iv Cons. Honorii, 611. 

89 Celebrant quidem solernnes istos dies, omnes ubiqne urbas qu.is 
sub legibus aguntj et Koma de more, et Constantinoiiolis de jmita- 
tione, et Antiochia pro luxu, et dbcinrta Cartliago, et domus duininifi 
Alexandria, sed treviri principis beneficio. Ausonius in Grat- Ac- 
tione. 

90 Claudlati {Jn Cons. Mall. Theodori, 279—531.) describes, in a 
Kvely and fanciful manner, the various games of the circus, the 
fbeatre, and the amphitheatre, exhibited by the new consul. The 
sanguinary combats of gladiators had already been prohibited. 

81 Procopius in Hist. Arcana, c. 26. 
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an additional splendour and rtiajesty as often as 
they assumed the annual honours of the con- 
sular dignity.-''- 

, The proudest and most perfect 
lep.itocianfa. se,pjij-ation which can be found in 
any age or country, between the nobles and the 
people, is perhaps that of the patricians and the 
plebeians, as it was established in the first age 
of the Roman republic. Wealth and honours, 
the offices of the state, and the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, were almost exclusively possessed by the 
former ; who, presciwing the purity of their blood 
with the most insulting jealousy,J^3 held their 
clients in a condition of specious vassalage- But 
those distinctions, so incompatible witlt the spirit 
of a free people, were removed, after a long 
struggle, by the persevering efibrts of the tri- 
bunes. Tile most active and successful of the 
plebeians accumulated wealth, aspired to ho- 
nours, deserved triumphs, contracted alliances, 
and, after some generations, assumed the jiridc 
of ancient nobility. The patrician families, 
on the other hand, whose original number was 
never recruited till the end of the common- 
wealth, either failed in the ordinary coui*se of 
nature, or were cxtinguislied in so many foreign 
and domestic wars, or, tlirough a want of merit 
or fortune, insensibly mingled with the mass of 
the peopled'^ Very few remained who could 
derive their pure and genuine ongin from the 
infancy of the city, or even from that of the re- 
public, when Ciesar and Augustus, Claudius 
and Vespasian, created from the body of the 
senate a competent number of new patrician 
families, in the hope of perpetuating air order, 
which was still considered as honourable and 
sacred. 96 But these artili cial supplies (in which 
the I'eigning house was always included) were 
rapidly swept away by the rage of tyrants, by 
frequent revolutions, by the change of man- 
ners, and by the intermixture of nations.^? 
Little more was left when Constantine ascended 
the throne, than a vague and imperfect tradition, 
that the patricians had once been the first of the 
Romans. To form a l^ody of nobles, whose 
influence may restrain, while it secures the au- 
thority of the monarch, would have been very 
inconsistent with the character and policy of 
Constantine; but had he seriously entertained 
such a design, it might have exceeded the mea- 
sure of his power to ratify, by an arbitrary edict, 
an institution which must expect the sanction 
of time and of opinion. He revived, indeed, 
the title of Patricians, hut he revived it as a 
personal, not as an hereditary distinction. They 
yielded only to the transient superiority of the 
annual consuls; but they enjoyed the pre-emi- 

.02 In consulntn hono.s sine laliore snscipitur. (Mamertin. in Pane- 
jcsyr. Vet. xi, 2.) T'his exalted idea of tlie cotusulshh) is borrowed fro>n 
an Oration (U5. p. 1U7.) pronounced by Julian in tne servile court of 
Co».star)tius. .See the Al)1)d tie la JJIeterie (Memoiresde I'Acsidt'niie, 
tom. xxiv. p. 2S9.), who delij;ht.s to pursue the vostifres of the old oon- 
atitntion, and who sometimes Itnds them in his copious fancy. 

!l,'5 InterraanMfiges !>etwecn ibo patriciaas and pi ebei,ans were pro- 
hibited by the laws of the XH Tables ; and the uniform operations of 
human nature may attest that the custom survived the l;tw. See in 
Livy <iv. 1 -6\) the pride of family urged by the consul, and the rights 
of mankind asserted by the tribune OaiittU'ius. , 

9i See the animatetl pictures drawn by Sallust, in the Juffimhine 
war, of the pride of the nobles, and even of the virtuous Metellus, who 
was unable to brook the idea that the hononr of the consulship should 
be bestowed on the obscure merit of his lieutenant Marius. (C. fid.)! 
Two hundred years before, the race of the MetelU themselves were 
confounded among; the plebeians of Home ; and from the etymology of 
their name of Cmdlius, there is reason to belifive tttat those haughty 
nobles derivetl their origin from a sutler. 

In the yeitf of Rome 800, very few remained, not oidy of the old 


ncnce over all the great officers of state, with 
the most familiar access to the person of the 
prince. This honourable rank was bestowed on 
them for life ; and as they were usually favour- 
ites, and ministers who had grown old in the 
Imperial court, the true etymology of the word 
wa.s perverted by ignorance and flattery ; ami 
the patricians of Constantine were reverenced 
as the adopted Fathers of the emperor and the 

republic.J'S 

II. The fortunes of the pr®to- Thepi-»torian 
rian prjefects were essentially dil- prusiicbs. 
ferent from those of the consuls and jiatricians. 
The latter saw'' their ancient greatness evaporate 
in a vain title. The former, rising hy degrees 
from tlie most humble condition, were invested 
with the civil and military administration of the 
Roman wmiid. From the reign of Severii.s to 
that of Diocletian, the guards and the palace, 
the laws and the finances, the armies and the 
provinces, were intrusted to their superintend- 
ing care ; and, like the vizirs of the East, they 
held %vith one hand tlie seal, and with the otlicr 
the standard, of the empire. The ambition of 
the prajfects, always formidable, and sometimes 
fatal to the masters whom they served, w'as sup- 
ported by the strength of the prastorian bands ; 
but after those haughty troops had been weak- 
ened by Diocletian, and finally suppressed hy 
Constantine, the pnefects, w'ho survived their 
fall, w'ere reduced without difficulty to the sta- 
tion of useful and obedient ministers. IVhen 
they were no longer responsible for the safety of 
the emperor’s person, they resigned the jurisdic- 
tion which they had hitherto claimed and ex- 
ercised over all the departments of the palace. 
They were deprived by Constantine of all mili- 
tary command, as soon as they had ceased to 
lead into tiie field, under their immediate orders, 
the flow’-cr of the Roman troops ; and at length, 
by a singular revolution, the captains of the 
guards were transfomed into the civil magis- 
trates of the provinces. According to the plan 
of government instituted by Diocletian, the four 
princes had each their prsetorian pradect ; and 
ai'ter the monarchy was once more united in the 
person of Constantine, he still continued to create 
the same number of four FRiEFiscTs, and in- 
tru.sted to tlieir care the same provinces which 
they already administered. 1. The priefect of 
the East stretched his ample jurisdiction into the 
three parts of the globe which were subject to 
the Romans, from the cataracts of the Nile to 
the banks of the Pliasis, and from the mountains 
of Thrace to the frontiers of Persia. 2. The 
important province.s of I’annonia, Dacia, Ma- 
cedonia, and Greece, once acknowledged the 

patrician families, but even of those xvhich had Tieen created by Ca'sav 
and Awi?i!stus. (Tacit. Annnl. xi. 25.) The family of .Scaurus {a 
branch of the patrician Aimilii) was desratlecl so low that his fatlicv, 
who exercised the trade of a charc’oal-mercliiint, left hiui only ten 
slaves, and .somewhat less than three lumthred poinuls .storlinft. Uhi- 
lerius Maximus, I. iv, c. i- n. 11., Aurot. Victor in Seauro.) The 
family was saved front oblivion hy the merit of the .son. 

9fl Tacit. AmiaU xi. 2.5. Dion Cas.siiw, I. iii. p. tiUCJ. The virlnes 
of AgrLcola, who was created a patrician hy the ejuperor Veapasi.'Mi, 
reflected honour on that ancient order ; but his ance.Titor.s had not any 
claim heyontl an equestrian itobility. 

97 This failure would luave been almost impossible, if it were true* 
as Casatibon compel, s Aureliu.s 1''ictor to aflirni (ad Siieloti. in Cn-sar, 
c. 42. See Hist. Augu.'t. p. 2n3.> and Gasnuhott Commettt.p. 22(1,), 
th.at "Vespasian created at once a thousand patrician families. Bui 
this exiravfigant ninnfaer is too much evei* fur the whole senatorial 
<a-der, tu!leM.s we shouhi include all the Hoinau knifchts who wore dis- 
tin/juished hy tlie permiteion ol’ wiiarin^f the latjclavo. 

98 Zosimu-s, 1, ii. p. 1 18. ; and Godefroy ad Cod. Theodos- 1. vi, tit. vi. 
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■authority of the prsefect of Illyricum. S. The 
power of the praefect of Italy was not confined 
to the country from whence lie derived his title; 
it extended over the additional territory of Rhas- 
tia as far as the banks of the Danube, over the 
dependent islands of the Mediterranean, and over 
that part of the continent of Africa which lies 
between the confines of Cjn-eiie and those of 
Tingitania. 4. The praefect of the Gauls com- 
prehended under that plural denomination the 
kindred provinces of Britain and Spain, and his 
authority was obeyed from the wail of Antoninus 
to the foot of Mount Atlas. 9^ 

xifter the praetorian praefects had been dis- 
missed from all military command, the civil 
functions which they were ordained to exercise 
over so many subject nations, were adequate to 
the ambition and abilities of the most consum- 
mate ministers. To their wisdom was com- 
mitted the supreme administration of justice and 
of the finances, the two objects wldch, in a state 
of peace, comprehend almost all the respective 
duties of the sovereign and of the people : of the 
former, to protect the citizens who are obedient 
to the iaw'S ; of the latter, to contribute the share 
of their property which is required for the ex- 
penses of the state. The coin, the highways, 
the posts, the granaries, the manufactures, what- 
ever could interest the public prosperity, was 
moderated by the autliority of the praetorian 
prefects. As the immediate representatives of 
the Imperial majesty, they were empowered to 
explain, to enforce, and on some occasions to 
modify, the general edicts by their discretionary 
proclamations. They watched over the conduct 
of the provincial governors, removed the negli- 
gent, and inflicted punishments on the guilty. 
From all the inferior jurisdictions, an appeal in 
every matter of importance, either civil or cri- 
minal, might be brought before the tribunal of 
the praefect : but his sentence was final and ab- 
solute; and the emperors themselves refused to 
admit any complaints against the judgment or 
the integrity of a magistrate wdiom they ho- 
noured with such unbounded confidence. His 
appointments w^ere suitable to his dignity ; loi 
and if avarice was his ruling passion, he enjoyed 
frequent opportunities of collecting a rich har- 
vest of fees, of presents, and of perquisites. 
Though the emperors no longer ch-eaded the 
ambition of their praifects, they were attentive 
to counterbalance the power of this great office 
by the uncertainty and shortness of its dura- 
■tionriOS.;; , . 

99 Zbiimus, 1. ii. p. 109, 111). If vfc had not fortunately possessed 
this satisfactory account or the division of the power and provinces of 
the ura'lorian prsefects, we should frequently have been perplexed 
amidst the copious details of the Code, and the circumstantiiu minute- 
ness of the Notitia. 

lot) See a law of Constantine himself. A prasfectis autem prsetorio 
provQcare, non sinimus. C(kI. Justinian. 1. vii. tit. Ixii. 19. Cha- 
risius, a lawyer of the time of Constantine tHeinec. Hist. Juris lio- 
mani, p. who admits this law as a fundamental principle of 

jurisi>ru(lence, compares the prietorian proefects to the masters of the 
hoirse of the ancient dictators. Pandect. 1. i. tit. xi. 

101 IVheu Justinian, in the exhausted conditiots of the empire, in- 
stituted a prjBtorian prajfect for Africa, he allowed him a salary of one 
hundred pounds of ftold. Cod. Justinian. 1. i. tit. xxvii. leg. 1. 

102 For this, and the other dignities of the empire, it may he suffl* 
cient to refer to the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and Godetroy, 
■who have diligently collected and accrrrately digester! in their proper 
order all the legal and historical materials. From tho,se authors, Ur. 
Howeli (History of the World, vol. ii. p. 24—77.) has deduced a vety 
distinct abridgment of the state of the Roman anijire, 

lO.*! Tacit. Annai. vi. 11. Ettseh. in Chron. p.'iflS. Dion Cassius, 
in the oration, of Mmeenas (1- vii. p. fi75.), describes the prerogatives 
of the praj&ct of Ute city as they were established in his own time. 

104 The fame of Messalla has been scarcely equal to hU merit.^ In 
the earliest youth he was recommended by Cicero to the friendslap of 


From their superior importance .rarfhes 
and dignity, Rome and Constant!- of Home and* 
nople were alone excepted from the 
jurisdiction of the prjetorian prajfects. The 
immense size of the city, and the experience of 
the tardy, ineffectual operation of the laws, had 
furnished the policy of Augustus with a specious 
pretence for introducing a new magistrate, who 
alone could restrain a servile and turbulent po- 
pulace by the strong arm of arbitrary power. 
Valerius Messalla was appointed the first praffect 
of Rome, that bis reputation might countenance 
so invidious a measure : but, at the end of a few 
days, that accomplished citizen ^04 resigned his 
office, declaring, with a spirit w'orthy of the friend 
of Brutus, that he found himself incapable of 
exercising a power incompatible with public 
freedom. the sense of liberty became less 

exquisite, the advantages of order were more 
clearly understood ; and the prajfect, wlso seemed 
to have beeen designed as a terror only to slaves 
and vagrants, was permitted to extend his civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over the equestrian and 
noble families of Rome. The pnetors, annually 
created as the jiulge.s of law and equity, could 
not long dispute the possession of the Forum 
with a vigorous and permanent magistrate, who 
was usually admitted into the confidence of the 
prince. Their courts were deserted, their num- 
ber, which had once fluctuated between twelve 
and eighteen, ^0^ was gradually reduced to two 
or three, and their important functions were 
confined to the expensive obligation of exhi- 
biting games for the amusement of the people. 
After the office of the Roman consuls had been 
changed into a vain pageant, which was rarely 
displayed in the capital, the prsefects assumed 
their vacant place in the senate, and w'ere soon 
acknowledged as the ordinary presidents of that 
venerable assembly. They received appeals from 
the distance of one hundred miles ; and it was 
allowed as a principle of jurisprudence, that all 
municipal authority was derived from them 
alone, los In the discharge of his laborious em- 
ployment, the governor of Rome W'as assisted by 
fifteen officers, some of wliom had been origin- 
ally his equals, or even liis superiors. The prin- 
cipal departments were relative to the command 
of a numerous watch, established as a safeguard 
against fires, robberies, and nocturnal disorders ; 
the custody and distribution of the public allow- 
ance of corn and provisions ; the care of the 
port, of the aqueducts, of the common sewers, 
and of the navigation and bed of the Tyber ; the 

Brutus. He followed the standard of the republic till it was brolten 
in the fields of I’hilippi : he then acceptetl and tle-erved the favour of 
the most moderate of the conquerors ; and tinifonnly asserted his free- 
dom and dignity in the court of Augustus, The triumph of Messalla 
was justified by the conqwat of Aquitain. As an orator, he disiiuted 
the palm of eloquence with Cicero himself. Messalla cultivated every 
mu.se, and was the patron of every man of genius. He .siwjnt his even, 
ings in philosophic conversation with Horace; a.ssumea his place at 
table betvreen Delia and Tibullus ; and amused his leisure by encou- 
raging the poetical talents of young Uvid. 

305 Inrivilem esse potestatem contestans, says the translator of Eu- 
sebius. Tacitus expresses the same idea in other words : quasi nesdus 
exercendi, 

1U6 See tipaiusjExcursUvsD. ad 1 lib. Tacit. Anna!. 

107 Helneccli Element. Juris ClvilLs second, ordinem Pandect, tom. 
i. p, 70. See likewise Spanheim de Usu Kumismatum, tom. ii. dis- 
sertat. X. p. 119. In the year 450, Marcian puhliKlitri a law, that 
Ihne citizens should be annually created pm-tors of Constantinople by 
taie choice of the senate, but with their o-wn consent. Cod. Justinian, 
Bi, rit, .xxisix.: leg. f 


i. :f. tit, xiii. n.T. I-le proceeds to enumerate the various otfioes of the 
ptajfbot, who, in the code of Justinian (I. i. tit. xxxix. leg. 3.) is de« 
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inspection of the markets, the theatres, ancl of 
the private as well as public works. Their vigi- 
lance ensured the three principal objects of a 
regular police, safety, plenty, and cleanliness ; 
and as a proof of the attention of government 
to preserve the splendour and ornaments of the 
capita], a particular inspector was appointed for 
the statues ; the guardian, as it were, of that in- 
animate people, which, according to the extra- 
vagant computation of an old writer, W'as scarcely 
inferior in number to the living inhabitants of 
Home. About thirty years after tlie foundation 
of Constantinople, a similar magistrate was 
created in tliat rising metropolis, for the same 
uses and with the same powers. A perfect equa- 
lity was established between the dignity of the 
two municipal, and that of the four preetorian, 
prjefects. 

Those who, in the Imperial hie- 

X'neprocon- •i -i* i 

Ruis^ vice-prse- rarcliy, were distingmsnea by the 
ictus, &(,. ^.^ 1 ^ formed an in- 

termediate class between the illustrmis prasfects, 
and the hnnourable magistrates of the provinces. 
In this class the proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, 
and Africa, claimed a pre-eminence, which was 
yielded to the remembrance of their ancient dig- 
nity ; and the appeal from their tribunal to that 
of the preefects was almost the otily mark of 
their dependence, But the civil government 
of the empire was distributed into thirteen great 
DIOCESES, each of which equalled the just mea- 
sure of a powerful kingdom. The first of these 
dioceses was subject to the jurisdiction of the 
cour^t of the East; and we may convey some 
idea of the importance and variety of Ms func- 
tions, by observing, that six hundred apparitors, 
who would be styled at jiresent either secreta- 
ries, or clerks, or ushers, or messengers, were 
employed in his immediate office, m The place 
of Aiigustai pnefict of Egypt w'as no longer filled 
by a Roman knight ; but the name was retained ; 
and the extraordinai'y powers which the situation 
of the country, and the temper of the inhabitants, 
had once made indispensable, were still con- 
tinued to the governor. The eleven reinaining 
dioceses, of Asiana, Pontica, and Thrace; of 
Macedonia, Dacia, and Pannoma, or western 
Illyricum ; of Italy and Africa ; of Gaul, Spain, 
and Bz'itain; were governed by twelve 
or vice-prafects,^'^'^ whose name sufficiently ex- 
plains the nature and dependence of their office. 
It may be added, that the lieutenant-generals 
of the Roman armies, the military counts and 
dukes, who will be hereafter mentioned, were 
allowed the rank and title of UespectaUe^ 

The governors je^loUSy aild OS- 

of the pro- tcntatioii prevailed in the councils 
of the emperors, they proceeded 
with anxious diligence to divide the substance 
and to multiply the titles of power. The vast 

eJared to precede and. command all city magistrates sineinjuri& ac de- 
iriinento honoris alieni. 

!()!> Hesides our usual guides, we mav oliserve timt Felix Cantelorius 
has wrlltai a separate treatise, De Praifecio Urbis ; and that many cu- 
rious details concerning the police of Home and ConstanUnpple are 
contained in the fourteeiuli book of the Theodosian Code. 

110 Eunapius affinus, that the proconsul of Asia was independent 

of thepracfect ; which must, however, be understood wllit some ailow- 
ance : the jurisdiction of the vico-prajfecthe most assuredly disclaimed. 
I*ancirolus,p.l61. . 

111 Tlie proconsul of Africa had four hundred apparitors j and they 
all received large salaries, eithcir from the treasury or the province, 
bee i’anciroi. p. 2G., and Cod. Justinian. 1. xii. tit. Ivi. Ivii. 


countries which the Roman conquerors hud 
united under the same simple form of adini- 
nistration, were imperceptibly crumbled into 
minute fragments ; till at length the whole em- 
pire was distributed into one hundred and six- 
teen provinces, each of which supported an 
expensive and splendid establishment. Of these, 
three were governed by procoiisuls, thirty-seven 
by consulm'S, five by correctorSy and seventy-one 
by presidenls. The appellations of these ma- 
gistrates were different ; tliey ranked in succes- 
sive order, the ensigns of their dignity were 
curiously varied, and their situation, from ac- 
cidental circumstances, might be more or less 
agreeable or advantageous. But they were all 
(excepting only the proconsuls) alike included 
in the class of honoimtble imrsons ; and they were 
alike intrusted, during the pleasure of the 
prince, and under the authority of the prscfects 
or their deputies, with the administration of 
justice and the finances in their respective dis- 
tricts. The ponderous volumes of the Codes 
and Pandects 1^3 would furnish ample materials 
for a minute enquiry into the system of pro- 
vincial government, as in the space of six cen- 
turies it was improved by the wisdom of the 
Roman statesmen and lawyers. It may be 
sufficient for the historian to select tw^o singular 
and salutary provisions, intended to restram the 
abuse of authority. 1. For the preservation of 
peace and order, the governors of the provinces 
were armed with the swmrd of justice. They 
inflicted corporal punishments, and they exer- 
cised, in capital oflences, the power of life and 
death. But they were not authorised to indulge 
the condemned criminal with the choice of liis 
own execution, or to pronounce a sentence of 
the mildest and most honourable kind of exile. 
These prerogatives were re.served to the prsefects, 
who alone could impose the heavy fine of fifty 
pounds of gold : their vicegerents were confined 
to the trifling weight of a few oimcesri^'^ Thi.s 
distinction, which seems to grant the larger, 
while it denies the smaller degree of authority, 
was founded on a very rational motive. The 
smaller degree w'as infinitely more liable to 
abuse. The passions of a provincial magistrate 
might frequently provoke him into acts of op- 
pression, -w-hich afiected only the freedom or the 
fortunes of the subject ; though, from a pi'in- 
ciple of prudence, perhaps of humanity, he 
might still be terrified by the guilt of innocent 
blood. It may likewise be considered, that 
exile, considerable fines, or the choice of an 
easy death, relate more particularly to the rich 
and the noble ; and the persons the most ex- 
posed to the avarice or resentment of a pro- 
vincial magistrate, were thus removed from his 
obscure persecution to the more august and 
impartial tribunal of the pnetorian prsefect. 

112 In Italy tliere was Hkewi.se the Vicar of Rome. It luts been 

much ai«putca, whether hisjurii.ciiction measttrod tme hundred ndiei 
from the city, or whether it stretched over the ten southern provinces 
.'ofltaly. ■ ■ 

113 Amonjt the works of the celobraiod i’ipian, there was one in 
ten hooks, concerning the oilice of a proconsul, whose duties in the 
mostessetJiial articles were tlte same as those of an oidinary governor 
of a province. 

114 The presidents, or consulars, could impose only two ounces ; 
the vice-pradccts, three; the proconsuls, count of the East, and 
prefect of Egypt, six. See Iieineccii Jur. Givi!, tom. i, p. 7!i, 
randect. 1. xlviii. tit. xix. n. 8. Cod. Justinian. 1. 1. tit. liv. leg. 4. 6. 
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2. As it was reasonably apprehended that the 
integrity of the judge might be biassed, if his 
interest was concerned, or his affections were 
engaged; the strictest regulations were esta- 
blished, to exclude any person, without the 
special dispensation of the emperor, from the 
government of the province where he was 
born;ii» and to prohibit the governor or his 
son from contracting marriage wdth a native, or 
an inhabitant ; 1 or from purchasing slaves, 
lands, or houses, within the extent of his ju- 
risdiction. ^^7 Notwithstanding these rigorous 
precautions, the emperor Constantine, after a 
reign of twenty-five years, still deplores the 
venal and oppressive administration of justice, 
and expresses the warmest indignation that the 
audience of the judge, his despatch of business, 
his seasonable delays, and his final sentence, 
w'ere publicly sold, either by himself or by the 
officers of his court. The continuance, and 
perhaps the impunity, of these crimes, is attested 
by the repetition of impotent laws, and ineffec- 
tual menaces, 1 18 

The profession All the Civil magistrates were 
of the law. (J^pawn from the profession of the 
law. The celebrated Institutes of Justinian 
are addressed to the youth of his dominions, 
who had devoted themselves to the study of 
Roman jurisprudence ; and the sovereign con- 
descends to animate their diligence, by the as- 
surance that their skill and ability would in 
time be rewarded by an adequate share in the 
government of the republic. 1 Tlie rudiments 
of this lucrative science were taught in all the 
considerable cities of the East and West ; but the 
most famous school was that of BerytusJ-o 
on the coast of Phamicia; wliich flourished 
above three centuries from the time of Alex- 
ander Severus, the author perhaps of an insti- 
tution so advantageous to his native country. 
After a regular course of education, which 
lasted five years, the students dispersed them- 
selves through the provinces, in search of for- 
tune and honours; nor could they want an 
inexhaustible supply of business in a great 
empire, already corrupted by the multiplicity 
of laws, of arts, and of vices. The court of the 
praetorian prasfect of the East could alone fur- 
nish employment for one hundred and fifty 
advocates, "sixty-four of whom were distin- 
guished by peculiar privileges, and two were 

llo Ut r.ulli patYi® su® administratio sine speciali principis per- 
ttussii permittaiur. Cod. Justinian. 1. i. tit. xli. Ihis law w£« ftrst 
enacted by the emperor Marcxis, after the rebellion of Cassius. (Dion. 
1. Ixxi.) The same regtilation is observed in China, with equal strict- 
ness, and vvith equal eiiect. 

116 Pandect, i. x.xiii. tit- ii- n. 3S. 57. 65. 

117 In jure continetur, ne quis in administratione cqnstitntus a!i- 
qukl coinpararet- CncL Theodv L viii- tit* xv* leg* 1* 'I'his maxim of 
common law was enforced by a series of edicts (see the remainder of 
the title) from Constantine to Justin. From this prohibition, which is 
extended to the meanest officers of the governor, they except only 
clothes and provisions- The purchase within five years may be re- 
covered ; after winch, on information, it devolves to the treasury. 

118 Cessent rajmees jam nunc olficialium manus ; ce.s.sent,inquam ; 
nara si inoniti non ccssavcrint, gladiis pra^'identur, &c. Cod- 1‘heoa. 
1. i. tit. vii. leg. 1. Zeno enacted, that all pvemors should reroahi in 
the province, to answer any accusations, fifty days srfter the expiration 
of their power. Cod. Justinian. 1. ii. tit- xlix. leg. 1- 

119 Bumma igitur ope, et alacri studio has leges nostras accipite; 
et vosmetipsos sic emditos ostendite, ut spes vos pulcherrima foveat; 
toto legitimo opere perfecto, posse etiam nostram reropnblicam m par- 
tibus ejus vobis creaendis gubernari. Justinian, in proem- Instifcu- 
tionum. 

120 The splendour of the school of Berytus, which preiserved in the 
East the language and mrispnidence of the 1 tomans, may he coniputea 
to have lasted Trom the third to the middle of the sixth century. 
Heinecc. Jur. Bom- Hist, p- 3-51 — 556- 

121 As in a former period I Itave traced the civil and wuhtaijif pro- 
motion of Pertioax, l *all here insert the civil honours of Malliu* 


annually chosen with a salary of sixty pounds 
of gold, to defend the causes of tiie treasui-y. 
The first experiment was made of their judicial 
talents, by appointing them to act occasionally 
as assessors to the magistrates ; from thence tiiey 
were often raised to preside in the tribunals 
before wliich they had pleaded. They obtained 
the government of a province ; and, by the aid 
of merit, of reputation, or of favour, they as- 
cended, by successive steps, to the illmtriom 
dignities of the state. 12 1 Iji the practice of the 
bar, these men had considered reason as the 
instrument of dispute ; they interpreted the laws 
according to the dictates of private interest; 
and the same pernicious habits might still ad- 
here to their characters in tiie public adminis- 
tration of the state. The honour of a liberal 
profession has indeed been vindicated by ancient 
and modern advocates, who have filled the most 
important stations, with pure integrity, and 
consummate wisdom but in the decline of 
Roman jurisprudence, the ordinaiy promotion 
of lawyers was pregnant with mischief and 
disgrace. The noble art, which had once been 
preserved as the sacred inheritance of the pa- 
tricians, w^as fallen into the hands of freedmen 
and plebeians,!— ^vho, with cunning ratlierthan 
with skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious 
trade. Some of them procured admittance into 
families for the purpose of fomenting differ- 
ences, of encouraging suits, and of preparing a 
harvest of gain for themselves or their brethren. 
Others, recluse in their chambers, maintained 
the dignity of legal professors, by furnishing a 
rich client with subtleties to confound the plain- 
est truths, and wdth arguments to colour the 
most unjustifiable pretensions. The splendid 
and popular class was composed of the advo- 
cates, who filled the Forum with the sound of 
their turgid and loquacious rhetoric. Careless 
of fame and of justice, they are described, for 
the most part, as ignorant and rapacious guides, 
who conducted their clients through a maze 
of expense, of delay, and of disappointment; 
from whence, after a tedious series of years, 
they W'ere at length dismissed, when their pa/- 
tience and fortune w-ere almost exhausted.!^ 
III. In the system of policy in- ThemiUtaiy 
troduced by Augustus, the gover- officers, 
nors, those at least of the Imperial provinces, 
w’^ere invested with the full powers of the sove- 

TheotlortLs. 1. He was distingui^ed by Bis eloquencrCj wWle Be 
pleaded as m advocate in the court of the prajtorian prsefect, 2. He 
governed one of the provinces of Africa, either as president or con- 
sular, and daserved, by Bis administration, the honour of a brass 
statue. 3. He was appointed vicar, or vice-praefect of Blacedonia. 
4. (iutestor. 5. Count of the .sacred larges-ses. 6. Praatorianprsefect 
of the Gauls; whilst be might yet be reiffesented as a young man. 
7. After a retreat, perhaps a disgrace, of manv years, which Mallius 
(confounded by some critics with the poet Slanilius, see Fabricius, 
Bibliothec. Latin. Ed. Ernest, tom. i- c. 18. p. 601.) employed in the 
study of the Grecian philosophy, he was named Prtetorian pnefect of 
Italy, in the year .397. 8. while he still exercised that great office, 
he was create, in the year 309, consul for the West j and his name, 
on account of the infamy of his colleague, the eunuch Eutropius, 
often stands alone in the Fasti. 9. In*tlie year 408, Mallins was 
appointed a second time praetorian project of Italy. Even in tlse 
venal panegyric of Claudian, we may discover the merit of Mallins 
Theodorus, who, by a rare felicity, was the intimate friend both of 
Bynunachus and of St, Augustin. See Tillemont* Hist- des Emp. 
tom.v. p. 1110-1114. 

122 Mamertinus in Panegyr. Vet. xi, 20, Asterius apud Photinm, 
p. 1500. 

523 The curious passage of Ammianns (1. xxx. c. 4.), in which he 
paints the maimexs of contemporary lawyers, affords a strange mix- 
ture of sound sense, false rhetoric, and extravagant satire. Godefroy 
(Frolegotn. ad Cod. Theod. c. !. p. 185.) supports the historian by 
similar complaints, and authentic facts. In the fourth century many 
camels might have been laden with law books. Eunapius in VoU 
Edc8ii,p.f2. * 
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reign himselL IVIiiiisters of peace and war, the 
distribiition of rewards and punishments de- 
pended on them alone, and they successively 
appeared on their tribunal in the robes of civil 
magistracy, and in complete armour at the head 
of the Roman legions. ^‘24 The influence of the 
revenue, the authority of law, and the command 
of a milihiry force, concurred to render their 
power supreme and absolute 5 and whenever 
they w^ere tempted to violate their allegiance, 
the loyal i)rovince w’hich they involved in their 
rebellion, was scarcely sensible of any change in 
its political state. From the time of Commodus 
to the reign of Constantine, near one hundred 
governors might be enumerated, who, with 
various success, erected the standard of revolt ; 
and though the innocent were too often sacri- 
ficed, the guilty might be sometimes prevented, 
by the suspicious cruelty of their master. To 
secure Ids throne and the public tranquillity 
from these formidable servants, Constantine re- 
solved to divide the military from the civil 
administration j and to establish, as a permanent 
and professional distinction, a practice which had 
been adopted only as an occasional expedient. 
The supreme jurisdiction exercised by the pne- 
torian prefects over the armies of the empire, 
was transferred to the two ?nasters general whom 
he instituted, the one for the cavalr^y the other 
for the infcDitry ; and though each of these Ulus’- 
trious officers was more peculiarly responsible 
for the discipline of those troops which were 
under his immediate inspection, they both indif- 
ferently commanded in the field the several 
bodies, whether of horse or foot, winch w^ere 
united in the same army. ^ 26 Their number 
was soon doubled by the division of the east and 
west ; and as separate generals of the same rank 
and title were appointed on the four important 
frontiers of the Rhine, of the Upper and the 
Lower Danube, and of the Euphrates, the de- 
fence of the Roman empire was at length com- 
mitted to eight masters general of the cavalry 
and infantry. Under their orders, thirty-five | 
military commanders were stationed in the pro- 
vinces: three in Britain, six in Gaul, one in 
Spain, one in Italy, five on the Upper, and four 
on the Lower Danube ; in Asia eight, three in ' 
Egypt, and four in Africa, The titles of counts, \ 
and dukes , by which they were properly dis- 
tinguished, have obtained in modern languages 
so very different a sense, that the use of them 
may occasion some surprise. But it should be 
recollected, that the second of those appellations 
is only a corruption of the Latin word, which 
was indiscriminately applied to any military 
chief. All these provincial generals were there- 
fore dukes ; but no more than ten among them 
were dignified with the rank of counts or com- 
panions, a title of honour, or ratlier of favour, 
which had been recently invented in the court of 

124 Seo a very splendid example in tlic Life of Agrfcola, pnrticn- 
laply c. 20, 21, The lieutenant of Britain was intrusted with the 
same powers which Cicero, proconsul of Cilicia, had exercised in the 
name of the senate and people. 

125 The Abb6 Dubos, who has examined with accuracy (fee Hist, 
do la McmareWe Pran^oise, tom. j. p. 41 — 100. edit. 1742.) the in- 
stitutions of Augustus and of Constantine, ohsawess, that if Otbo had 
been put to death, the day before he executed hia conspiracy, Otho 
would now appear in history as innocent ns Cmlmlo. 

1 2f> iJosiniuK, I. ii . p. 110. Before the end rf the reign of Conshm. 
f 5 1 IS, the m&gUtn •mUiiitm were already increased to four. See Vaiesius I 
ad Atnmian. 1. xvi. c. 7 * 


Constantine. A gold belt was the ensign which 
distinguished the office of the counts and dukes ; 
and besides their pay, they received a liberal 
allowance sufficient to maintmn one hundred 
and ninety servants, and one hundred and fifty- 
eight horses. They were strictly prohibited from 
interfering in any matter which related to the 
administration of justice or the revenue ; but the 
command which they exercised over the troops 
of their department, was independent of the 
authority of the magistrates. About tine same 
time that Constantine gave a legal sanction to 
the ecclesiastical order, he instituted in the 
Roman empire the nice balance of the civil and 
the military poivers. The emulation, and some- 
times the discord, which reigned between two 
professions of opposite interests and incompatible 
manners, w-as productive of beneficial and of 
pernicious consequences. It was seldom to be 
expected that the general and the civil governor 
of a province should either conspire for the dis- 
turbance, or should unite for the service, of their 
country. While the one delayed to offer the 
assistance which the other disdained to solicit, 
the troops very frequently remained witliout 
orders or without supplies; the public safety 
was betrayed, and the defencele.ss subjects were 
left exposed to the fury of the barbarians. The 
divided administration, which had been formed 
by Constantine, relaxed the vigour of the state, 
while it secured the tranquillity of the monarcli. 

The memory of Constantine has DisUnction of 
been deservedly censured for another 
innovation which corrupted military discipline, 
and prepared the ruin of the empire. The nine- 
teen years which preceded his final victory over 
Licinius, had been a period of licence and intes- 
tine war. The rivals who contended for the 
possession of the Roman world, had withdrawn 
the greatest part of their forces from the guard 
of the general frontier ; and the principal cities 
which formed the boundary of their respective 
dominions were filled with soldiers, who con- 
sidered their countrymen as their most impla- 
cable enemies. After the use of these internal 
garrisons had ceased with the civil war, the con- 
queror wanted either wisdom or firmness to 
revive the severe discipline of Diocletian, and 
to suppress a fatal indulgence, which habit had 
endeared and almost confirmed to the military 
order. From the reign of Constantine a popular 
and even legal distinction was admitted between 
the Palatines and the Borderers ; the troops of 
the com-t, as they were improperly styled, and 
the troops of the frontier. The former, elevated 
by the superiority of their pay and privileges, 
were permitted, except in the extraordinary 
emergencies of war, to occupy their tranquil 
stations in the heart of the provinces. The most 
flourishing cities were oppressed by the intoler- 
able weight of quartei's. The soldiers insensibly 

127 Though themilitoy counts and dukes arc ftx'qnently mentionod, 
hoth In history and the codes, we must liavc rocour-se to the Notitiu 
for the exact knowledge of their numljer and stations. For the insti- 
tution, rank, privileges, &c.of the counts in generuijstx; Cud. Theod, 
1. Vi. tit. xii — XX. with the (Jouirnentary of fiodeiVoy. 

128 Zosimus, 1. ii. ju lU. The distiuetion between the two 
plas-ses of Homan troojis is voty darkly e.xprcssed in the hisfiivians, 
the laws, and the Notitia. Consult, however, the copious pUf/Hflr’), 
or abstract, which Goclefroy has drawn up of the sew nth hook, de i-e 
Militari, of the Theodosian Code, i. vii. tit. i. leg. IS. ; 1. viii. tit, L 
leg. 10. 
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129 Ferox erat in snos miles et rapax, ipnavus veto in hostes et 
fractus. Amraian. 1. xxii. c. 4. He observes that they loved downy 
beds and houses of marble ; and that their cups were heavi€a: than their 
swords. 

' 13i) Cod. Theod, 1 . vh. tit. i- leg. 1. ; tit. xii. leg. 1. See Howell's 
Hist, of the World, vol. ii. p. 19. I'hat learned historian, who is 
not sufficiently known, labours to justify the character and policy of 
Constantine. . , . , , 

131 Ammian. I. xix. c. 2. He observes (c. 5.) that the desperate 

sallies of two CalUc legions were lilte a handful of water thrown on a 
great contlagratifm. , ... , , , , 

132 Paucirotus ad Natitiam, p. 96. Mdmonres de I’Academie dea 
Inscriptions, tom. xsv. p. 491. 


forgot the virtues of their profession, and con- 
tracted only the vices of civil life. They were 
either degraded by the industry of mechanic 
trades, or enervated by the luxury of baths and 
theatres. They soon became careless of their 
martial exercise.s, curious in their diet and 
apparel; and while they inspired terror to the 
Kulijocts of the empire, they trembled at the 
Iiostlle approach of the barbarians J 2,9 Xhe chain 
of fortifications which Diocletian and his col- 
leagues had extended along the banks of the 
great rivers, was no longer maintained with the 
same care, or defended with the same vigilance. 
The numbers which still remained under the 
name of the troops of the frontier, might be suf- 
ficient for the ordinary defence. But their spirit 
was degraded by the humiliating reflection, that 
they who were exposed to the hardships and 
dangers of a perpetual warfare, were rewarded 
only witli about two thirds of the pay and emolu- 
ments which were lavished on the troops of the 
court. Even the bands or legions that w^ere 
raised the nearest to the level of those unworthy 
favourites, were in some measure disgraced by 
the title of honour which they were allowed to 
assume. It was in vain that Constantine repeated 
the most dreadful menaces of fire and sword 
against the Borderers who should dare to desert 
their colours, to connive at the inroads of the 
barbarians, or to participate in the spoil. ^30 
The mischiefs which flow from injudicious coun- 
sels are seldom removed by the application of 
partial severities: and though succeeding princes 
laboured to restore tlie strength and numbers 
of the frontier garrisons, the empire, till the last 
moment of its dissolution, continued to languish 
under the mortal wound which had been so 
rashly or so weakly inflicted by the hand of Con- 
stantine. 

Rwinctionof The samo timid policy, of di- 

the legions, vidiiig whatever is united, of re- 
ducing whatever is eminent, of dreading every 
active power, and of expecting that the mo.st 
feeble will prove the most obedient, seems to 
pervade the institutions of several princes, and 
particularly those of Constantine. The martial 
pride of the legions, whose victorious camps 
had so often been the scene of rebellion, was 
nourished by the memory of their past exploits, 
and the consciousness of their actual strength. 
As long as they maintained their ancient es- 
tablishment of six thousand men, they subsisted, 
under the reign of Diocletian, each of them 
singly, a vi.sible and important object in the 
military history of the Roman empire. A few 
years afterwards, these gigantic bodies were 
shrunk to a very diminutive size; and when 
seven legions, with some auxiliaries, defended 
tlie city of Amida, against the Persians, the 
total garrison, with the inhabitants of both sexes. 


and the peasants of the deserted country, did 
not exceed the number of twenty thousand per- 
sons. ^3 1 From this fact, and from similar ex- 
amples, there is reason to believe, that the con- 
stitution of the legionary troops, to which they 
partly owed their valour and discipline, was 
dissolved by Constantine; and that the bands 
of Roman infantry, which still assumed the 
same names and the same honours, con.sisted 
only of one thousand or fifteen hundred men.wa 
The conspiracy of so many separate detach- 
ments, each of which was awed by the sense of 
its own weakness, could easily be checked; and 
the successors of Constantine might indulge 
their love of ostentation, by issuing their orders 
to one hundred and thirty-two legions, inscribed 
on the muster-roll of their numerous armies. 
The remainder of their troops was distributed 
into several hundred cohorts of infantry, and 
squadrons of cavalry. Tlieir arms, and titles, 
and ensigns, were calculated to inspire terror, 
and to display the variety of nations who marched 
under the Imperial standard. And not a ves- 
tige w^as left of that severe simplicity, which, in 
the ages of freedom and victory, had distin- 
guished the line of battle of a Roman army 
from the confused host of an Asiatic monarch. ^33 
A more particular enumeration, drawm from the 
Notitia, might exercise the diligence of an an- 
tiquary ; but the historian will content himself 
with observing, that the number of permanent 
stations or garrisons established on the frontiers 
of the empire, amounted to five hundi'ed and 
eighty-three ; and that, under the successors of 
Constantine, the complete force of the military 
establishment was computed at six hundred and 
forty-five thousand soldiers. ^34 An eflbrt so 
prodigious surpassed the wants of a more an- 
cient, and the faculties of a later, period. 

In the various states of society, Difficulty of 
armies are recruited from very dif- 
ferent motives. Barbarians are urged by the 
love of war ; the citizens of a free republic may 
be prompted by a principle of duty ; the sub- 
jects, or at least the nobles of a monarchy, are 
animated by a sentiment of honour; but the 
timid and luxurious inhabitants of a declining 
empire must be allured into the service by the 
hopes of profit, or compelled by the dread of 
punishment. The resources of the Roman 
treasury were exhausted by the increase of pay, 
by the repetition of donatives, and by the in- 
vention of new emoluments and indulgences, 
which, in the opinion of the provincial youth, 
might compensate the hardships and dangers of 
a military life. Yet, although the stature was 
lowered, 13 5 although slaves, at least by a tacit 
connivance, were indiscriminately received into 
the ranks, the insurmountable difficulty of pro- 
curing a regular and adequate supply of volun- 

133 Bomana acies unins prop© formas erat et hominum et armomm 
genere. — IleiRia acies varia magis mulds gentibus dissSmOitiidine 
armoratn aaxiliorunjque erat. T. L5v, 1. xxxvii. c. 39, 40. Flaminius, 
even before tbe event, had compared tlie army of Antioclius to a suji. 
per, in "whicb the fledi of one vile animal was diversified, by the skill 
of the books. Bee the life of Flaminius in Plutarch. 

134 Agathias,!. v.j). 157. edit. I.ouvre. 

136 VSentinian (Cod. Theodos. I. vii. tit. xiii. leg- 3.) fires the 
standard at five feet seven inches, about five feet four inches and a 
hw measure. It had fonnerly been five feet ten inches, and 

in the best corps six Roman feet. Sed tunc erat atnplior inultitudo, 
et.piuresseq.uebatttur militiaru amiataiu. Yegetius de Re Miiitari, 
Li. C.5. 
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tecrs, obliged the emperors to adopt more 
effectual and coercive methods. The lands 
on the veterans, as the free reward of 
valour, were henceforward granted under 
condition^ which contains the first rudiments 
of the feudal tenures ; that their sons, who suc- 
ceeded to the inheritance, should devote them- 
selves to the profession of arms, as soon as they 
attained tlie age of manhood ; and their cow- 
ardly refusal was punished by the loss of honour, 
of fortune, or even of life. ^36 But as the annual 
growth of the sons of the veterans bore a very 
small proportion to the demands of the service, 
levies of men were frequently required from the 
provinces, and every propnetor was obliged 
either to take up arms, or to procure a substi- 
tute, or to purchase his exemption by the pay- 
ment of a heavy fine. Tlie sum of forty-two 
pieces of gold, to which it was rcdwced, ascertains 
the exorbitant price of volunteers, and the 
with which the government admitted 
alternative. ^37 Such was the horror for 
profession of a soldier, which had aftected 
minds of the degenerate Romans, that many 
the youth of Italy, and the provinces, chose 
to cut off' the fingers of their right hand to 
escape from being pressed into the service ; and 
this strange expedient was so commonly prac- 
tised, as to deserve the severe animadversion of 
138 and a peculiar name in the Latin 
139 

Increase of introduction of barbarians 

barbarian into the Roman armies became every 

auxiliaries. , « , 

day more universal, more necessary, 

and more fatal. The most daring of the Scy- 
thians, of the Goths, and of the Germans, who 
delighted in war, and who found it more profit- 
able to defend than to ravage the provinces, 
were enrolled, not only in the auxiliaries of their 
respective nations, but in the legions themselves, 
and among the most distinguished of the Palatine 
troops. As they freely mingled with the subjects 
of the empire, they gradually learned to despi 
their manners, and to imitate their arts. They 
abjured the implicit reverence which the pride of 
Rome had exacted from their ignorance, while 
they acquired the knowledge and possession of 
those advantages by which alone she supported 
her declining greatness. The barbarian soldiers, 
w'ho displayed any military talents, were ad- 
vanced, without exception, to the most important 
commands ; and the names of the tribunes, of the 
counts and dukes, and of the generals themselves, 
betray a foreign origin, which they no longer con- 
descended to disguise . They were often intrusted 
with the conduct of a war against their country- 
; and though most of them preferred the 

130 See tlie two titles, De Veteranis, and I>e Filiis Veferanorum, 
jn the seventh book of the Theodosian Code. The ape at which their 
military service was required, varied from twenty»five to sixteen. 
If ihe sons of the veterans appearetl with a horse, they had a right to 
sen-e in the cavalry ; two horses pave them some valuable privilepcs. 

137 Cod. Theodii 1. vii. tit. xiJ i. leg. 7. According to the historian 
Socrates (see Godefroy ad loc.), the same emperor Vnlens $otnetime.s 
required eiphty pieces of gold lor a recruit. In the following law it 
is thintiy expres-sed, that slaves shall not be admitted inter optimas 
leciissiaionini inalitum turmas. 

13S The i)erson and property of a Roman knight, who had muti- 
lated his two sons, were sold at public auction hy order of Augustus 
(Sueton. in August, c. S?.} The moderation of that artful usujq’er 
proves, iJiat tins example of severity was justified by the spirit of the 
times. Ammianiis makes a distinction between the effeminate Italians 
and the hardy Gauls. (I^. xv, c. T2.) Yet only fifteen years after- 
wards, ValerUnian, in a law addressed to theprsefect of (Jaiil, is 
obliged to enact tiiat these cowardly deserters siiaJl be burnt alive. 
fVod. Theod. 1. vii. tit, xiii.ieg. 5.) Their numbers in lUyTictun were 


ties of allegiance to those of blood, they did not 
always avoid the guilt, or at least the suspicion, 
of holding a treasonable correspondence with the 
enemy, of inviting his invasion, or of sparing Iiis 
retreat. The camps, and the palace of the son 
of Constantine, were governed by the powerful 
faction of the Franks, wlio preserved the strict- 
est connection with each other, and with their 
country, and who resented every personal affVont 
as a national indignity. ^*0 the tyrant 

Caligula was suspected of an intention to invest 
a very extraordinary candidate with the consular 
robes, tlie sacrilegious profanation would have 
scarcely excited less astonishment, if, instead of 
a horse, the noblest chieftain of Germany or 
Britain had been the object of his choice. The 
revolution of three centuries had produced so 
remarkable a change in the prejudices of tlie 
people, that, with the public approbation, Con- 
stantine showed his successors the example of 
bestowing the honours of the consulship on the 
barbarians, who, by their merit and services, had 
deserved to be ranked among the first of the 
Romans. But as these hardy veterans, who 
liad been educated in the ignorance or contempt 
of the laws, were incapable of exercising any 
civil offices, the powers of the human mind 
were contracted by the irreconcilable separa- 
tion of talents as well as of professions. The 
accomplished citizens of the Greek and Roman 
republics, whose characters could adapt them- 
selves to the bar, the senate, the camp, or the 
schools, had learned to write, to speak, and to act 
with the same spirit, and with equal abilities. 

IV. Besides the magistrates and seven ministers 
generals, who at a distance from of ore palace, 
the court difiused their delegated authority over 
the provinces and armies, the empcTor conferred 
the rank of lUusirmis on seven of his more im- 
mediate servants, to whose fidelity he intrusted 
his safety, or his counsels, or his treasures. 1. The 
private apartments of the palace were governed 
by a favourite eunuch, who, in the language of 
that age, was styled the preeposU us or Thecbnmber- 
praefect of the sacred bedchamber. 

His duty was to attend the emperor in his hours 
of state, or in those of amusement, and to per- 
form about his person all those menial services, 
which can only derive their splendour from the 
influence of royalty. Under a prince who de- 
served to reign, the great chamberlain (for such 
we may call him} wms an useful and humble do- 
mestic j but an artful domestic, who improves 
every occasion of unguarded confidence, will 
insensibly acquire over a feeble mind that as- 
cendant which hai'sh wdsdom and uncomplying 
virtue can seldom obtain. The degenerate grand- 


so conMdemble, that the province complained of a scarcity of recruits, 

15U They "were called Mura. Mttrctdus is found in I’lautus and 
Festus, to denote a lazy and cowardly person, who, aocorcUnq to 
Arnohius and Au/rustin, was under the immediate jn-otectlon of the 
goddess JJ/ama. From this particular iuhtance of cowardice, 7nnr- 
care is used as synonymous to mutilarcp by the writers of the middle 
Latinity. See Iiindenhrogius, and Valesius ad Ammian. Marcellin. 

I. XV. c. 12. 

140 Malariclms — adhibitis Francis quorum ea tempestate in pa- . 
latio TDultitudo florebat, rarectius jam loqiiebatur tumultuabaturque, 
Aramian. U xv. c, 5. 

141 Barbaros omnium primus, ad usque fasces auxerat et trabeas 
consulares. Ammian. 1. xx. c. 10. Kusebius (in Vit, Constantin. 
1.1V. c. 7.) and Axirelius Victor seem to confirm the truth of this 
aMertion ; yet in the thirty-two consular Fasti of the rcicn of Const., n. 
tine, I cannot discover the name of a single barbarian, 1 should 
therefore intertn-ot the liberality of that prince, as relative to Uie orna- 
ttients, rather than to the office, of the consulship. 
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sons of Theodosius, who were invisible to their 
subjects, and contemptible to their enemies, ex- 
alted the pricfects of their bedchamber above 
the heads of all the ministers of the palace ; 
and even his deputy, the first of the splendid 
train of slaves who waited in the presence, was 
thought worthy to rank before the respectable 
proconsuls of Greece or Asia. The juiisdic- 
tion of the chamberlain was acknowledged by 
tliG counts, or superintendents, who regulated 
the two important provinces, of the magnifi- 
cence of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of the 

The master of Imperial table. *43 2. The prin- 

theoiBce-s. cipal administration of public aifairs 
was committed to the diligence and abilities of 
the master of the He vras the su- 

preme magistrate of the palace, inspected the 
discipline of the civil and military schools, and 
received appeals from all parts of the empire ; 
in the causes which related to that numerous 
army of privileged persons, who, as the servants 
of the court, had obtained, for themselves and 
families, a right to decline the authority of the 
ordinary judges. The correspondence between 
the prince and his subjects was managed by 
the four scrinia, or offices of this minister of 
state. The first was appropriated to memoiials, 
the second to epistles, the third to petitions, and 
the fourth to papers and orders of a miscella- 
neous kind. Each of these was directed by an 
inferior master of respectable dignity, and the 
wffiole business was despatched by a hundred and 
forty-eight secretaries, chosen for the most part 
from the profession of the law, on account of the 
variety of abstracts of reports and references which 
frequently occurred in the exercise of their several 
functions. From a condescension, which in for- 
mer ages Avould have been esteemed unworthy 
of the Roman majesty, a particular secretary 
was allowed for the Greek language ; and inter- 
preters were appointed to receive the ambassa- 
dors of the barbarians : but the department of 
foreign affairs, which constitutes so essential a 
part of modern policy, seldom diverted the at- 
tention of tlie master of the offices. His mind 
was more seriously engaged by tlie general di- 
rection of the posts and arsenals of the empire. 
There were thirty-four cities, fifteen in the east, 
and nineteen in the west, in which regular com- 
panies of workmen were perpetually employed 
in fabricating defensive armour, ofiensive wea- 

112 Coa.Theod. l.vi. tit. 8. 

l lS By a vjrj sm^ulav metaphor, horrovred from the military 
character of tlie tirst cmperoi's, the steward of their household was 
sfvJed the cmini of their camp {comes castrensis). Ciussiociorus very 
seriously represents to him, that his own lame, and that of the empire, 
tuast depend on the opinion which fot. if{n amb issadors may conC' ire 
of the plenty and majfuificence of tlie royal table. (Variar, 1. vi. 
euistol. 9.) ^ ^ 

‘111 Gutherius (de OlBciis Domus Augnstce, 1. ii. c.20, !. iii.) has 
very accurately explained the functions of the m ister of the ofiices, 
and the constitution of h is subordinate scriida. But he vainly attempts, 
on Ihe most doubtful authority, to deduce from the time of the Aruo- 
nines, or even of Nero, the origin of a magistrate who cannot be found 
in history before the reign of Constantine. 

145 Tacitus (Anna!, xi. 22.) sa\s, that the first quaestors were elected 

by the {>eople, sixty -four years ai'ter the foundation of the renuhlic; 
hut he is of opinion, that they had, long before that perio^i, been 
annually appointed by the consuls, and even by the kings. But this 
obscure point of antiquity is contested by other writers. ^ 

146 Tacitus (AnnaU iti. 22.) seems to consider twenty as the highest 
numlier ofquasstors; and Dion (LxUii. p. 374.) insinuates, that if the 
dictator Caesar once createti forty, it was only to facilitate the payment 
of an immense debt of gratitude. Yet the augmentation which he 
made of pisstors subsisted under the succeeding reigns. 

147 Suetoa. in August., c. 65. and Torrent, ad loc, Dion Cas, 

I>, 755. , 

148 The youth and inexperience of the qnaestftrs, who entered on. 
tiiat important office in thdr twenty- fifth year (Lips. Bxcurs. , 


pons of all sorts, and military engine.s, which 
virere deposited in the arsenals, and occasionally 
delivered for the service of the 
troops. 3. In the course of nine 
centuries, the office of gurestor hetd experienced 
a very singular revolution. In the infancy of 
Rome, two inferior magistrates were annually 
elected by the people, to relieve the consuls 
from the invidious management of the public 
treasure 5*45 a similar assistant was granted to 
every proconsul, and to every prsetor, w'ho ex- 
ercised a military or provincial command ; with 
the extent of conquest, the two quaestors were 
gradually multiplied to the number of four, of 
eight, of twenty, and, for a short time, perhaps, 
of forty ;146 and the noblest citizens ambitiously 
solicited an ofilce which gave them a seat in the 
senate, and a just hope of obtaining the honours 
of the republic. Whilst Augustus afiected to 
maintain the freedom of election, he consented 
to accept the annual privilege of recommending, 
or rather indeed of nominating, a certain pro- 
portion of candidates ; and it was his custom to 
select one of these distinguished youths, to read' 
Ms orations or epistles in the assemblies of the 
senate. *47 The practice of Augustus was imi- 
tated by succeeding princes ^ the occasional com- 
mission was established as a permanent office ; 
and the favoured qumstor, assuming a new 
and more illustrious character, alone survived 
the suppression of his ancient and useless col- 
leagues. 148 jis the orations, which he composed 
in the name of the emperor, i4J> acquired the 
force, and, at length, the form of absolute edicts, 
he was considered as the representative of the 
legislative powder, the oracle of the council, and 
the original source of the civil jurisprudence. 
He was sometimes invited to take his seat in 
the supreme judicature of the Imperial con- 
sistory, with the praetorian pracfects, and the 
master of the offices ; and he was frequently re- 
quested to resolve the doul^ts of inferior judges : 
but as he w'as not oppressed with a variety of 
subordinate business, his leisure and talents were 
employed to cultivate that dignified style of elo- 
quence, which, in the corruption of taste and 
language, still preserves the majesty of the Ro- 
man laws. 1*’^ In some respects, the office of the 
Imperial quajstor may be compared with that 
of a modern chancellor ; but the use of a great 
seal, which seems to have been adopted by the 

Tacit, l.iii. D.), engaged Aufyustus to remove them from the manage- 
ment of the treasury ; anti though they were mtoretl by Liandius, 
they seem to have been finally dismiss^ fay Jvero. (7 ant. Annal. 
xxii. 29. Sutton, in Aug. c. 36. in Claud, c. 24. Dion. p. 696. 
961, .tc. Pim. ETustol. x. 20. et alibi.) In the provinces of the 
Imperial dLvii.lon, the p'ace of the quaestors was rnoie ably supplied 
by the jtrocuraiors (Dion Cas. p. 7p7. Tacit- i” * p- Agricol. c. 15.) j 
or, as they were afterwaids called, ratv/Mles, (Hist- .4agust. p. ISO.) 
But in the provinces of the senate we may still discover a senes ol 
quiEStoTi) till the reign of Marcus .Antoninus. (.See rhe Inscrjptions or 
Griiter,the Epistles of Fliny, and a decisive 1 act in the Augustan 
BLtory, p. 64 ) From Ulpian we may learn, (Pandect. 1. j. tit. i.3.) 
that under the government of the house ot Severus, then: provincial 
administration was abolished; and in the subsequent troubles, the 
annual or triennial elections oi’qufc.stors must have naturaUy ceased. ^ 

149 Cum patris nomine et epistol as; ipse dictaret, et eclu-ta conscri- 
beret, orationeswue in senatu recitaret, etiam quicstoris vice, hueton. 
in Tit. c. 6. Tne office must have acquired new dignity, which was 
occasionally executed by the heir appsirent of the empire. _ irajan 
imruried- the Sume care to Hadrian; his quiestor and, cousin, soee 
DodweU Preelection. Cambden- x. xi. p. 362 - 394. 

150 Terris edicta daturus ; 

Supplicibus responsa.— Oracula regis 
Bloquio crpvere tuo ; nec dignius unquann 
Majestas meininit sese Roinana locntam. 

Clauaianin Ccsnsulat. Mall, ThecKlor. 53; See likewise Sytnmach 
(E^isfafl, i. 17.) and Oaasioclorus (Variar. vi. 5.). 
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illiterate barbarians, was never introduced to 
attest the public acts of the emperors. 4. The 
Tiieinibiic extraordinary title of count of the 
treasurer, gacrcd lurgesses, was bestowed on 
the treasurer-general of the revenue, with the 
intention perliaps of inculcating, that every pay- 
ment flowed from the voluntary bounty of the 
monarch. To conceive the almost infinite de- 
tail of the annual and daily expense of the civil 
and military administration in every part of a 
great empire, would exceed the powers of the 
most vigorous imagination. The actual account 
employed several hundred persons, distributed 
into eleven different offices, which were artfully 
contrived to examine and control their respec- 
tive operations. The multitude of these agents 
had a natural tendency to increase ; and it was 
more than once thought expedient to dismiss to 
their native homes the useless supernumeraries, 
who, deserting their honest labours, had pressed 
with too much eagerness into the lucrative pro- 
fession of the finances, i&i Twenty-nine provin- 
cial receivers, of whom eighteen were honoured 
with die title of count, corresponded with the 
treasurer ; and he extended his jurisdiction over 
the mines from whence the precious metals were 
extracted, over the mints, in w'hich they were 
converted into the current coin, and over the 
public treasuries of the most important cities, 
where they were deposited for the service of the 
state. The foreign trade of the empire w^as re- 
gulated by this minister, who directed likewise 
all the linen and woollen manufactures, in which 
the successive operations of spinning, weaving, 
and dyeing, were executed, chiefly by women of 
a servile condition, for the use of the palace and 
army. Twenty-six of these institutions are enu- 
merated in the West, where the arts had been 
more recently introduced, and a still larger 
proportion may be allowed for the industrious 
Theirrivate provinces of the East.’^se 5 , jBe- 
treasxurer. public revenue, which an 

absolute monarch might levy and expend ac- 
cording to his pleasure, the emperors, in the 
capacity of opulent citizens, possessed a very 
extensive property, which was administered by 
the count, or^ treasurer of the private estate* 
Some part had perhaps been the ancient de- 
mesnes of kings and republics 5 some accessions 
might be derived from the families which were 
successively invested with the purple j but the 
most considerable portion flowed from the im- 
pure source of confiscations and forfeitures. 
The Imperial estates were scattered through 
the provinces, from Mauritania to Britain ; but 
the rich and fertile soil of Cappadocia tempted 
the monarch to acquire in that country his fairest 
possessions, ^53 and either Constantine or his 
successors embi*aced the occasion of justifying 

151 Cod. Theod. 1, vi. tit* SO, Cod. Justinian. 1. iii. tit. 24. 

152 In the departments of the two counts of the treasury, the eastern 
part of the Notiiia happens to he very defective. It may t)e observed, 
that we had a treasury chest in J.ondon, and n jgyncceum or manufac- 
ture at Winchester. But Britain was not thouftht worthy ^therof a 
mint or of an arsenal. Gaul alone possessed tliree of the former, and 
eight of the latter. 

153 Cod. Titeod. I. vi. tit. xxx. leg. 2., and Gtxlefiroy ad toe. 

1 54 Strabon. GeoRraph. 1. xii. p. 809- The oOier temple of Cotnana, 

' in Pontos, was a colony from that of Cappadocia (1. xii. p. 825.) The 

president Des Brosses (see his Saluste, tom. a. p. 21.) cotycctures that 
the deity adored in both Comanas was Bellas, the Venus of the East, 
the coddess of generation; a very different being indeed from the 
godai:!Ssof war. 

155 Cod. Theod. I. x. tit. vi. de Grege Bominico. God^ffroy has 


avarice by religious zeal. They suppressed the 
rich temple of Comana, where the high-priest 
of the goddess of war supported the dignity of 
a sovereign prince; and they applied to their 
private use the consecrated lands which were 
inhabited by six thousand subjects or slaves of 
the deity and her ministers. ^ 54 these wei'c 

not the valuable inhabitants : the plains that 
stretch from the foot of Mount Argaeus to the 
banks of the Sarus, bred a generous race of 
horses, renowned above all others in the ancient 
world for their majestic shape and incomparable 
swiftness. These sacred animals, destined for the 
service of the palace and the Imperial games, 
were protected by the laws from the iirofanation 
of a vulgar master. 155 The demesnes of Cap- 
padocia were important enough to require the 
inspection of a count officers of an inferior 
rank w'ere stationed in the other parts of the 
empire ; and the deputies of the private, as well 
as those of the public, treasurer, were maintained 
in the exercise of their independent functions, 
and encouraged to control the authority of the 
provincial magistrates,! 57 6,7. The The counts of 
chosen bands of cavalry and infantry, <iomestics. 
which guarded the person of the emperor, were 
under the immediate command of the tim counts 
of the doinestics* The wdiole number consisted 
of three thousand five hundred men, divided into 
seven schools, or troops, of five Iiundred each; 
and in the East, this honourable service w’as al- 
most entirely appropriated to the Armenians. 
Whenever, on public ceremonies, they were di-awn 
up in the courts and porticoe.s of the palace, their 
lofty stature, silent order, and splendid arms of 
silver and gold, displayed a martial pomp, not 
unworthy of the Roman majesty. 158 From the 
seven schools two companies of horse and foot 
were selected, of the protectors, whose advan- 
tageous station was the hope and reward of 
the most deserving soldiers. They mounted 
guard in the interior apartments, and were oc- 
casionally despatched into the provinces, to ex- 
ecute with celerity and vigour the orders of their 
master.! 59 The counts of the domestics had suc- 
ceeded to the office of the prmtorian prajfects ; 
like the prjefects, they aspired from the service 
of the palace to the command of armies. 

The perpetual intercourse be- Agents or omciai 
tween the court and the provinces 
was facilitated by the construction of roads and 
the institution of posts. But these beneficial 
establishments were accidentally connected with 
a pernicious and intolerable abuse. Two or 
three hundred agents or messengers were em- 
ployed, under the jurisdiction of the master of 
the offices, to announce the names of the annual 
consuls, and the edicts or victories of the em- 
perors. They insensibly assumed the licence of 


collected; every clmatnstance of antiquity relative to the Cappadocian 
horses. One of the finest breetls, the Palmatian, was the lorthitttre of 
a rebel, whose estate lay about sixteen miles from Tyana, near the 
great road between Constantinople and Antioch. 

156 Jvistiuian {Novell. 30.) subjected the province of the count of 
Cappadocia to the inamediate authority of tlie favourite eunuch, who 
presided over the sacred bodchaniber. 

157 Cod. Thood. 1. vi. tit. xxx. leg. 4, &:c. 

158 Pancirolus, p. 102. ISG. The appo.arance of those rnilil.ary 
domestics is described in the Latin poem of Corippus. De I^audilius 
Justin. I. iii. 157—179. P.419, 420. of the Appendix Hist. ByzanUn. 
Rom. 177. 

159 Aminiamw Marcellinus, who served .’!o many years, obtained 
only tlie rank of a protector. The first ten among those honourable 
•oloiers were Clarmimi, 
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reporting whatever they could observe of the 
conduct either of magistrates or of private citi- 
zens ; and were soon considered as the eyes of 
the monarch, and the scourge of the people. 
Under the warm influence of a feeble reign, 
they multiplied to the incredible number of ten 
thousand, disdained the mild though frequent 
admonitions of the laws, and exercised in the 
profltable management of the posts a rapacious 
and insolent oppression. These official spies,' 
who regularly corresponded with the palace, were 
encouraged, by favour and reward, anxiously to 
watch the progres.s of every treasonable design, 
from the faint and latent symptoms of disaffec- 
tion, to the actual preparation of an open revolt. 
Their careless or criminal violation of truth and 
justice was covered by the consecrated mask of 
zeal ; and they might securely aim their poisoned 
arrows at the breast either of the guilty or the 
innocent, who had provoked their resentment, 
or refused to purchase their silence. A faithful 
subject, of Syria perhaps, or of Britain, was ex- 
posed to the danger, or at least to the dread, of 
being dragged in chains to the court of Milan 
or Constantinople, to defend his life and fortune 
against the malicious charge of these privileged 
informers. The ordinary administration was 
conducted by those methods wffiich extreme ne- 
cessity can alone palliate ; and the defects of 
evidence were diligently supplied by the use of 
torture. 

^ The deceitful and dangerous ex- 

periment of the criminal 
as it is emphatically styled, was admitted, rather 
than approved, in the jurisprudence of the Ro- 
mans. Tliey applied this sanguinary mode of 
examination only to servile bodies, whose suffer- 
ings were seldom weighed by those haughty 
republicans in the scale of justice or humanity ; 
but they would never consent to violate the 
sacred person of a citizen, till they possessed the 
clearest evidence of his guilt, The annals of 
tyranny, from the reign of Tiberius to that of 
Domitian, cffcumstantially relate the executions 
of many innocent victims ; but, as long as the 
faintest remembrance was kept alive of the na- 
tional freedom and honour, the last hours of a 
Roman were secure from the danger of ig- 
nominious torture, Tiie conduct of the pro- 
vincial magistrates was not, however, regulated 
by the practice of the city, or the strict maxims 
of the civilians. They found the use of torture 
cstalilished not only among the slaves of oriental 
despotism, but among the Macedonians, w'lio 
obeyed a limited monarch j among the Rhodians, 
wJio flourished by the liberty of commerce j and 
even among the sage Athenians, who had asserted 
and adorned the dignity of human kind. iC4 Xhe 

160 Xenophon. Cvropoed. 1. viii. Brisson, tie Regno Persico, 1. i. 
No. 100, y. aO-l. Tlie emycrors adoyted v,ilh lilea^ure diis Persiaa 
.■motayhor.', . 

161 For the Affi-nies iu Reh(s, see Ammian. 1. xv. c. 3., 1. xvi. c. 6., 
1- xxii, c. 7., with the curious antwitalions of Valesius. Cod. Theod. 
l.vi. lit. xxvii, xxviii, xxix. Among the passages collected in the 
Commentary of Godelroy, the most rtmarjcaulll! is one fyom Libanius, 
in his discourse conceding die death of Julian. 

162 The Fandeefs (!. xh’iii. tit. xviii,) contain the sentiments of the 
most celebrated civilians on the subject of torture. They strictly con- 
fine it to slaves ; and Ulyian himself is ready to acknowledge, tliat 
lies fist fragiiis, et iiericulosa, fit qute veiitatem fallat. 

103 In the conspiracy of Piso against Nero, Eiiicharis_ (libcxtina 
nj«fi«r)was the only person tortured; die rest were iwtoefi 
It would be sttparflumis to add a weaker, and it would be diincult to 
find a stronger, example. Tacit. Annal. xv. 67. 

Itii Bicendtim - . , . db nstituiis AUienithotum, Rliodtoum, doc- 


acq_uiescence of the provincials encouraged their 
governors to acquire, or perhaps to usurp, a dis- 
cretionary power of employing the rack, to extort 
from vagrants or plebeian criminals the confes- 
sion of their guilt, till they insensibly proceeded 
to confound the distinction of rank, and to dis- 
regard the privileges of Roman citizens. The 
apprehensions of tiie subjects urged them to 
solicit, and the interest of the sovereign engaged 
liim to grant, a variety of special exemptions, 
which tacitly allowed, and even authorised, the 
general use of torture. They protected all per- 
sons of illustrious or honourable rank, bishops 
and their presbyters, professors of the liberal arts, 
soldiers and their families, municipal officers, and 
their posterity to the third generation, and all 
children under the age of puberty, a 

fatal maxim was introduced into the new juris- 
prudence of the empire, that in the case of treason, 
which included every offence that the subtlety of 
lawyers could derive from an hostile inteyition 
towards the prince or republic, all privileges 
w^ere suspended, and all conditions were reduced 
to the same ignominious level. As the safety 
of the emperor was avowedly preferred to every 
consideration of justice or humanity, the dignity 
of age, and the tenderness of youth, were alike 
exposed to the most cruel tortures ; and the ter- 
rors of a malicious information, wdiich might 
select them as the accomplices, or even as the 
witnesses, perhaps, of an imaginary crime, per- 
petually hung over the lieads of the principal 
citizens of the Roman world. ^^7 

These evils, however terrible they 

/* 1 Finances, 

may appear, were connned to the 

smaller number of Roman subjects, whose dan- 
gerous situation was in some degi’ee compensated 
by the enjoyment of those advantages, either of 
nature or of fortune, which exposed them to the 
jealousy of the monarch. The obscure millions 
of a great empire have much less to dread from 
the cruelty than from the avarice of their masters; 
and iMr humble happiness is principally aflected 
by the grievance of excessive taxes, which gently 
pressing on the wealthy, descend with accelerated 
vreight on the meaner and more indigent classes 
of society. An ingenious philosopher ^68 has 
calculated the universal measure of the public 
impositions by the degrees of freedom and ser- 
vitude, and ventures to assert, tliat, according 
to an invariable law of nature, it must always 
increase with the former, and diminish in a just 
proportion to the latter. But this reflection, 
which would tend to alleviate the miseries of 
despotism, is contradicted at least by the Iflstory 
of the Roman empire, which accuses the same 
princes of despoiling the senate of its authority, , 
and the provinces of their wealth. Witliout 

tissimorum bominnin, apud tmos fetiam (id quod acerbis&inmm est) 
iiberi, civesque totqaentur. Cicero. Fai'tit. Grab c. 3%. We may 
learn from the trial of Fhilous the pratAice of tlie Macedonians. 
(Uiodor. Sicul- Uxvii, p.fiDl, Q.Curt. l.vi.^c. 11.) 

Ib6 Hednecclus (Element. Jur. Civ. part vn. p. S4.) has collected 
these exemptiems into one view. , ... .. • % 

106 This definition of the sajje Ulpian (Fandect. 1. xlvm, tit- iv.) 
seems to have been adapted to the court of {'Jaracalla, rather than to 
that of Alexander Severus. See the Codes of Theodosius and J ustiniaii 
ad Ie$:. Juliammajestatisi. . „ . 

Arcadius CJliaririus is the oldest iawyer quoted in the Piuidects 
to jukify the aniversal practice of torture in all cass^ of treason ; but 
this maxim of tyranny, which is admitted by Ammianus (h xix. c. 12.j 
with the most respectful terror, is enforced by several laws ot the suc- 
cessoml of Constantine. See Cod. ITteod. i. ix. tit, xxxv. In majtstatis 
erhnine omnibus teiina ent conditio. 

168 Jdpntfisqttieu, Esitfit des Lois, 1. xii. c. 13. 
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abolishing all the vanous customs 
on merchandises, which ai*e f 
charged by the apparent choice of the > 

the imlicy of Constantine and his successors 
prefeVrcd a simple and direct inode ot taxation, 
more congenial to the spirit of an arbitrary go- 
vernment. ia. 

SlfuCS^' tions,m which serve to ascertain 
iiidiction. chronology of tJie middle ages, 

were derived from the regular practice of the 
Bnm-m tributes, in The emperor subscribed 
with his own hand, and in purple inh, the solemn 
edict, or indiction, which was JP “ ^ 
principal city of each diocese, during tu o 
previous to the first day of September. And, 
by a very easy connection of ideas, tlie word 
ihiciion was transferred to the measure of tj^ 
bate which it prescribed, and to the annual teim 
which it allowed for the payment. T his geneial 
estimate of the supplies was proporUoned to the 
real and imaginary wants of the state; but as 
often as the expense exceeded the revenue, o 
the revenue fell short of the computation,* an 
additional tax, under the name of supenndictim, 
was imposed on the people ; and the most valu- 
able attribute of sovereignty was commumcated 
to the pr^torian priefects, who, on some occa- 
sions, were permitted to provide for the unfore- 
seen and extraordinary exigencies of the public 
service. The execution of these laws (winch it 
would be tedious to pursue in their minute and 
intricate detail) consisted of two distinct oper- 
ations ; the resolving the general imposition into 
its constituent parts, which were assessed on the 
provinces, the cities, and the nidividuals of the 
Homan world j and the collecting the separate 
contributions of the individuals, the cities, and 
the provinces, till the accumulated sums were 
poured into the Imperial treasuries. But as the 
^count between the monarch and the subject 
was perpetually open, and as the renewal of the 
demand anticipated the perfect discharge of the 
preceding obligation, the weighty machine of 
the finances was moved by the same hands round 
the circle of its yearly revolution. Whatever 
was honourable or important in the adrmnistra- 
tion of the revenue, was committed to the vinsdora 
of the pr£efects and their provincial representa- 
tives ; the lucrative functions were claimed by a 
crowd of subordinate officers, some of whom de- 
pended on the treasurer, others on the governor 
of the province ; and wdio, in the inevitable con- 
flicts of a perplexed jurisdiction, had frequent 
opportunities of disputing with each other the 
spoils of the people. The laborious offices, 
which could be productive only of envy and re- 
1G9 Mr. Hume (Essnv.., vol i. p. 389.) has st^n this important 
niay be traced as hifih as the 

of his ^th^or Constangae. isstT 1 
Sed by the Papal court: but the commencement of the year 

■w^r fil? fes I)ates!t).xi. 5 and Pictionnaire Raison, de la Dmlomatmue, 
K ii. pfa-S wJ a^riirate treatises, ^vbich come from the worksW 
' ' ' ' ^ "of the Bfmedictines. ' 


OTOMh, of expense and danger, were imposed 
SrS necw*™. who formed the corporations 
“the c^"whom the severity of foe Im_. 
perial laws had condemned to sustain the bm- 
dens of civil society, The wdiole landed 
property of the empire (without excepting the 
Latrimonial estates of the monarch) was the 
obiect of ordinary taxation ; and every new pur- 
chiser contacted foe obligations of the former . 
proprietor. An accurate census , or smvey, 
washhe only equitable mode of aiicertammg the 
proportion which every citizen should be 
to contribute for foe public sei-vice; and f.om 
the well-known period of the indictions, focie is 
reLon to believe that this difficult and expensive 
operation was repeated at the regular distance of 

fifteen years. The lands were measured by sur- 
veyors, who were sent into the provinces ; four 
nature, whether arable or pasture, or vmeyai Is 
or woods, was distinctly reported ; and an esU- 
mate was made of their common value from the 
average produce of five years. The nuinbeis of 
slaves and of cattle constituted an psential pmt 
of the report; an oath was admimstCTed to the 
nroprietors, which bound them to disclose the 
teul state of their affairs ; and their attempts to 
prevaricate, or elude the intention of foe legis- 
lator, were severely watched, and punished as a 
caWal crime, which included the double guilt 
TCLon and sacrilege.t« A 
the tribute was paid in money ; ‘ 

rent coin of the empire, gold ““I 

leiallv accepted. The remainder of the taxes, 
according to the proportions determined by the 
annual indiction, vvas furnished in a ^ 

more direct, and still more 

in<. to foe different nature of lands, “eir real 
nroduce in foe various articles of wine oi nil, 
com or barley, wood or iron, was transported by 
foe labour, or at the expense, of the 
to the Imperial magazines, from whence they 
were occasfonally distributed, for the use of the 
Turt, of the amy, and of the two capitals, 

Zme and Constantinople. The commif lonen 

of the revenue were so frequently obliged to 
Zfe considerable purchases, that they were 
strictly prohibited from allowing any compens^ 
tioo, » from receiving in money foe va^lue of 
those supplies which were exacted m kind. In 
the primitive simplicity of small commumtms, 
this method may be well adapted to 
almost voluntary offerings of the peoi^le ; but rt 
is at once susceptible of the utniost latitude, and 
of foe utmost strictness, -which in a <=“™P‘ “ 
absolute monarchy must infooduce a Perpetual 
contest between the power of oppression “dfoo 
aits of fraud. The agneulture of the Eoman 


m The fi»t titlB «f the 

dodau Code are filled -with the circumstantial re^ 
Sortant subject of tributes*, but they suppwe a cl 
'•ffiyyd »me»n t al ::'pri,iir'iples.thau it IS ^ pre^nt lu our 

ftrUa* thft DeCUtlOttS U 


h the circumstantial refmlatiom ott^^^m- 

' ■ they suppfKC a clearw knowledge of 
j at present in our power to attain. 

tn the whole TheodMian Code ; since it contains not l^s tlian 
r/SaSdSd loBvatrtn tte dutiB .ad 

Tuodum. Eumenius in P^egyr. Vet. -vni. «, Bee Cott, Theod. Kxm 
tit. X. xi. witii iJodefroy’s Coiumoutarj. 


thepurchaseof corn: but tw who m ^ t 

;■ dent. 
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provinces was insensibly ruined, and, in the pro- 
i^ress of despotism, which tends to disappoint its 
own purpose, the emperors were obliged to derive 
some merit from the forgiveness of debts, or the 
remission of tributes, which their subjects were 
utterly incapable of paying. According to the 
new division of Italy, the fertile and happy pro- 
vince of Campania, the scene of the early vic- 
tories and of the delicious retirements of the 
citizens of Rome, extended between the sea and 
the Apennine, from the Tyber to the Siiaius. 
Within sixty years after the death of Constan- 
tine, and on the evidence of an actual survey, an 
exemption w^as granted in favour of three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand English acres of desert 
and uncultivated land; w'liich amounted to one 
eirrhth of the whole surfece of the province. As 
the Ibotsteps of the barbarians had not yet been 
seen in Italy, the cause of this amazing desola- 
tion, which is recorded in the laws, can be as- 
cribed only to the administration, of the Roman 
emperors. t'i’T 

Either from design or from acci- 

fhlS! of dent, the mode of assessment seemed 

acapitatioxi. substaiice of a land-tax 

with the forms of a capitation. ^78 The retunis 
w'hich were sent of every province or distiict, 
expressed the number of tributary subjects, and 
the amount of the public impositions. The 
latter of these sums was divided by the former ; 
and the estimate, that such a province contained 
so many capita, or heads of tribute, and tliat 
each head was rated at such a price, was univer- 
sally received, not only in the popular, but even 
in the legal computation. The value of a tribu- 
tary head must have varied, according to many 
accidental, or at least fluctuating circumstances : 
but some knowledge has been preserved of a very 
curious fact, the more important, since it relates 
to one of the richest provinces of the Roman 
empire, and which now flourishes as the most 
splendid of the European kingdoms. The ra- 
pacious ministers of Constantins had exhausted 
the wealth of Gaul, by exacting twenty-five 
pieces of gold for the annual tribute of every 
bead. The humane policy of his successor re- 
duced the capitation to seven pieces. 1 79 A 
moderate proportion between these opposite ex- 
tremes of extravagant oppression and ot transient 
indulgence, may therefore be fixed at sixteen 
pieces of gold, or about nine pounds sterling, the 
common standard, perhaps, of the impositions of 


Gaul.i8f> But this calculation, or rather indeed 
the facts from whence it is deduced, cannot fail 
of suggesting two difficulties to a thinking mind, 
who will be at once surprised by the eqiialil^y 
and by the enarmity of the capitation. An at- 
tempt to explain them may perhaps reflect some 
light on the interesting subject of the finances of 
the declining empire. 

I. It is obvious, that, as long as the immu- 
table constitution of human nature^ produces 
and maintains so unequal a division ot property, 
the most numerous part of the community 
would be deprived of their subsistence, by the 
equal assessment of a tax from which the so- 
vereign would derive a very trifling revenue. 
Such indeed might be the theory of the Roman 
capitation; but in the practice, this unjust 
equality was no longer felt, as the tribute was 
collected on the principle of a real, not of a 
personal imposition. Several indigent citizens 
contributed to compose a single kead,^ or share 
of taxation; while the wealthy provincial, in 
proportion to his fortune, alone represented 
several of those imaginary beings. In a poetical 
request, addressed to one of the last and most 
deserving of the Roman princes who reigned in 
Gaul, Sidonius Apollinaris personifies his tribute 
under the figure of a triple monster, the Geryon 
of the Grecian fables, and entreats the new 
Hercules that he would most graciously be 
pleased to save his life by cutting off three of 
his heads. The fortune of Sidonius far ex- 
ceeded the customary w'ealth of a poet ; but if 
he had pursued the allusion, he must have 
painted many of the Gallic nobles with the 
hundred heads of the deacUy Hydra, spreading 
over the face of the country,^ and devouring the 
substance of an hundred families. 11. The 
difficulty of allowing an annual sum of about 
nine pounds sterling, even for the average of 
the capitation of Gaul, may be rendered more 
evident by the comparison of the present state 
of the same country, as it is now governed by 
the absolute monarch of an industrous, w^ealthy, 
and aflectioiiate people. The taxes of France 
cannot be magnified, either by fear or by flat- 
tery, beyond the annual amount of eighteen 
inillions sterling, which ought perhaps to be 
shared among four-and-twenty millions of inha- 
bitants, Seven millions of these, in the ca- 
pacity of fathem, or brothers, or husbands, may 
discharge the obligation of the remaining mul- 


177 Cod. Thcod. 1. xi. tit. xxviii. leg. 2. rublisbed the 24 tb of 
^\iT^rrh A D. 59.3, bv tho emperor Hojtorius, only two months a.ter 
the death of his father Theotlosius. He speaks of 

higera, which 1 have reduced to the Enghsh measure, lite jugerutn 
contained 5iS,80u squfire Kf-man feet. 

178 Oodefroy (Cod. Tbeod. tom. vi. p. IIG.) a?'!?"® 

and learnintr on the subject of tlu- capitation ; but while he explains 
tile capid, cs^a share or measure of property, he too absolutely excludes 

the idea of a personal assessrneiu. ^ 

179 Quid profuerit {Jalianus} anhelantibus extrema penurii Oa ks, 
bine maxime claret, quod pvimittis partes eas ingrt«us, pro cawtiiua 
singiilU tributi nomine vicenos qumos aureos repent fUguari , oisw- 
dens vero septenos tantuin nmiiera umversa complentes. A.miiilun. 

180 In the calculation, of anv sum of rnoney under Constantine 

end his huocessors, we need only refer to the excellent discoii^^ oi 
Mr. Qreaves on the Denarius, for the proof of the following • 

1. That the ancient and modem Koman pound, contmning oZoO 
grains of Troy weight, Ls about one twelith lighter than the Englph 
Mimd, which i.s comiiosed of 57 GO of the same grams. 2. That 
pound of gold, which had once been divided into 

at this time coined into seventy-two smaller 

mioation. 3. That five of these aurei were the legal tender for a 
potmd of silver, and that consequently the pound of gedd 
kr fourteen pounds eight ounces of silv«, accordirm m the or 

about thirteen pounds according to the English, wdghfc 4. ^ 

English pound W silver is coiiii^ into sucty-two shilbngs. From these 


elements we may compute the Roman pound of gold, the usual 
of reckoning large sums, at forty pounds sterling, and we may fix tbt, 
currency of the aureus at somewhat more than eleven ^iilimga- 
181 Geryones nos esse puta, monstninique tnbutum, 

Hfc cafUa «t tu mibi 

The reputation of Fatiier Sirmond led me to expect more sati>.fai.tion 
than 1 nave found in his note (p. 144.) on this remarkaWe passaj,!.. 
The woids, suo vei suorum nomine, lietray the perplexity of the com- 

This assertion, however formidable it may seem, is founded on 


in five yeats (from 1770 to 1774, both mclusivoj, is 

449 269 uirts, in all 928,918 children. The province of iren.h 

IlilStKefiirnishes 9^06 births j 

enumeration of the people, annually repea^ irom 5 w fiqv 
S: twat iiViftTv an averaee. Hainault contains Zo/,iiy/ 


lhatnP“^‘av^agri^nault contains 267,097 
SUStte? VSrufe of fair analogy* Jha the 

animuiWMtw. ..r lUT-ti,* to the whole iieople is about 1 to 

contains '24,felj868'. persons ■ ot ■ 


jnnaoiiwns. u,c 
oidirary propontion of annual births to 
S6: and that the kingdom of France coiuani!, 
both and of every age. If we content ourselves with tlie uiora 
modew^ proportiOTiItf 1 to 25, the whole populahon will amount to 
23 222.950 From the diligent researches of the French 

are not unworthy of our own imimtion), we may hope to obtain 
a atm greater degree of certainty on tins important subject. 
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titude of -women and children ; yet the equal 
proportion of each tributary subject will scarcely 
rise above fifty shillings of our money, instead 
of a proportion almost four times as consider- 
able, which was regularly imposed on their 
Gallic ancestors. The reason of this difference 
may be found, not so much in tlie relative 
scarcity or plenty of gold and silver, as in the 
different state of society in ancient Gaul and in 
modern France. In a country where personal 
freedom is the privilege of eveiy subject, the 
whole mass of taxes, whether they are levied 
on property or on consumption, may be fairly 
divided among the whole body of the nation. 
But the far greater part of the lands of ancient 
Gaul, as well as of the other provinces of the 
Homan w'orld, were cultivated by slaves, or by 
peasants, whose dependent condition was a less 
rigid servitude. In such a state the poor 
were maintained at the expense of the masters, 
who enjoyed the fruits of their labour; and as 
tlie rolls of tribute ^vere filled only with the 
names of those citizens who possessed the means 
of an honourable, or at least of a decent sub- 
sistence, the comparative smallness of their 
numbers explains and justifies the high rate of 
their capitation. The truth of this assertion 
may be illustrated by the following example ; — 
The jEduI, one of the most powerful and 
civilised tribes or ciLies of Gaul, occupied an ex- 
tent of territory, which now contains above five 
hundred thousand inhabitants, in the two eccle- 
siastical dioceses of Aiitun and Nevers ; ^84 and 
with the probable accession of those of Ch^ons 
and Ma 5 on,i 8 & the population would amount to 
eight hundred thousand souls. In the time of 
Constantine, the territory of the JEdui afforded 
no more than twenty-five thousand heads of capi- 
tation, of whom seven thousand were discharged 
by that prince from the intolerable weight of 
tribute. 185 A just analogy would seem to 
countenance the opinion of an ingenious his- 
torian, is? that the free and tributary citizens did 
not surpass the number of half a million ; and 
if, in the ordinary administration of government, 
their annual payments may be computed at 
about four millions and a half of our money, it 
would appear, that although the share of each 
individual was four times as considerable, a 
fourth part only of the modern taxes of France 
w'as levied on the Imperial province of Gaul. 
The exactions of Constantius may be calculated 
at seven millions sterling, which were reduced 
to two millions by the humanity or the wisdom 
of Julian. 

But this tax, or capitation, on the proprietors 
of land, would have suffered a rich and nu- 

183 Cod. Theod. I. v. tit. ix. x, xi. Cod. Justinian. I. xi. tit. Ixiii. 
Coloni appelJantur qui conditionem dcbent genitail solo, propter 
agrioulturam sub dominio posaessoium, Augustin, de Civitate Bei, 

. 1, X. ^ 

!84 The ancient jurisdiction of {Aii^ixtoduntari^ Autun in Bur- 
gundy, tlie capital of tlie ASdui, comprehended the adjacent territory 
otiNoviodumm) Nevers. See d’Anville, Notice de I’Ancienne Gaute, 
p. 491, The two dioceses of Autun and Nevers are now composed, 
die former of CIO, and the latter of ISO, parishes. The registers of 
taken during eleven years, in 476 parishes of the same province 
of Burgundy, and multiplied by the moderate proportion of (see 
Messance, Kecherches sur la Population, p. 142.J, may autljoriseus to 
assign an avemge number of Sdbpensons for each parish, which Iieing 
again multiply by the 770 parishes of the dioceses of Nevers and 
Autun, will produce the sum of 505,120 persons for the extent of 
countTy which was once possessed by the A2dui, 

185 We mi^t dwive an additional supply of 301,750 inhabitants 
ftora the dioceses of CMlons iCabillonun^ and of Ma^on (ilfah'sco) ; 


merous class of free citkons to es- 
cape. With the view oi sharing that trade and 
species of wealth which is derived 
from art or labour, and which exists in money 
or in merchandise, the emperors imposed a dis- 
tinct and personal tribute on the trading part 
of their subjects, iss Some exemptions, very 
strictly confined both in time and place, were 
allowed to the proprietors who disposed of the 
produce of their own estates. Some indulgence 
was granted to the profession of the liberal arts ; 
but every other branch of commercial industry 
was affected by the severity of the hnv. The 
honourable merchant of Alexandria, -^vho im- 
ported the gems and spices of India for the use 
of the Western world; the usurer, who derived 
from the interest of money a silent and igno- 
minious profit; the ingenious manufacturer, 
the diligent mechanic, and even the most ob- 
scure retailer of a sequestered village, were 
obliged to admit the officers of the revenue into 
the partnership of their gain ; and the sovereign 
of the Homan empire, who tolerated the pro- 
fession, consented to share the infamous salary 
of public prostitutes. As this general tax upon 
industry was collected every fourth year, it was 
styled the Lustral Contribution : and the his- 
torian Zosimus iS!) laments that the approach of 
the fatal period was announced by the tears and 
terrors of the citizens, -wdio were often compelled 
by the impending scourge to embrace the most 
abhorred and imnatural methods of procuring 
the sum at -which their property had been as- 
sessed. The testimony of Zosimus cannot in- 
deed be justified from the charge of passion and 
prejudice ; but from the nature of tliis tribute, 
it seems reasonable to conclude, that it was 
arbitrary in the distribution, and extremely 
rigorous in the mode of collecting. The secret 
wealth of commerce, and the precarious profits 
of art or labour, are susceptible only of a dis- 
cretionary valuation, which is seldom disad- 
vantageous to the interest of the treasury ; and 
as the person of the trader supplies the want of 
a visible and permanent security, the payment 
of the imposition, which, in the case of a land- 
tax, may be obtained by the seizure of property, 
can rarely be extorted by any other means than 
those of corporal punishments. The cruel treat- 
ment of the insolvent debtors of the state, is 
attested, and was perhaps mitigated by a very 
humane edict of Constantine, who, disclaiming 
the use of racks and of scourges, allots a spacious 
and airy prison for the place of their confine- 
ment. li'O 

These general taxes worn im- 
posed and levied by the absolute 

since they contain, the one 200, and the other 2G0, parishes. This 
accesision of t<:rritoty might be jostitied by very spedoiis reasons. 
1. Chalons atid M.'iqon were undoubtedly within the original jurisdic- 
tion of the didui. (See d'Anville, Notice, p. 1S7. 443.) 'L In the 
Notitia of Gaul, they are enumerated not as Civitates, but merelv as 
Caitru. 3. They do not appear to have been episcopal seats before 


ful banks of the navigable SaOne. 

186 Enmenius in ranegyr. Vet. viii. 11. 


i8‘j Zosimus, l.ii. p. 115. There is probably as much passion and 
prejudice in the attack of Zosimus, !is in the elaborate defence of the 
memory of Constantine by the zealous I)r. Howell. Hist, of the World, 
vol.ii. p.20. 

190 Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. vii. leg. 5. 
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authority of the monarch ; but tlie occasional 
offerings of the coronary gold still retained the 
name and semblance of popular consent. It 
%vas an ancient custom that the allies of the 
republic, who ascribed their safety or deliverance 
to the success of the Roman arms, and even 
the cities of Italy, who admired the virtues of 
their victorious general, adorned^ the pomp ot 
his triumph, by their voluntary gifts of crowns 
of gold, w'hich after the ceremony were conse- 
crated in the temple of Jupiter, to remain a 
lasting monument of his glory to future ages. 
The progress of zeal and flattery soon multi- 
plied the number, and increased the size, of these 
poTiuiar donations ; and the triumph of Cjesar 
was enriched with two thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-two massy crowns, whose w^eight 
amounted to twenty tliousand four hundred and 
fourteen pounds of gold. This treasure was 
immediately melted down by the prudent dic- 
tator, who was satisfied that it would be more 
serviceable to his soldiers than to the gods: his 
example was imitated by his successors; and 
the custom was introduced of exchanging these 
splenfiid ornaments for the more acceptable 
present of the current gold coin of the empire, 

The spontaneous offering was at length exacted 
as the debt of duty ; and instead of being con- 
fined to the occasion of a triumph, it w'as sup- 
posed to be granted by the several cities and 
provinces of the monarchy, as often as the em- 
peror condescended to announce his accession, 
his consulship, the birth of a son, the creation 
of a Cajsar, a victoiy over the barbarians, or any 
other real or imaginary event w'bich graced the 
annals of his reign. The peculiar free gift of 
die senate of Rome was fixed by custom at 
sixteen hundred pounds of gold, or about sixty- 
four thousand pounds sterling. ^ The oppressed 
subjects celebrated their own felicity, that their 
sovereign should graciously consent to accept 
this feeble but voluntary testimony of their 
loyalty and gratitude. 

A people elated by pride, or 
Conclusion. by discontent, are seldom 

qualified to form a just estimate of their actual 
Stuation. The subjects of Constantine were 
incapable of discerning the decline of genius and 
manly virtue, which so far degraded them below 
the dignity of their ancestors ; but they could 
feel and lament the rage of tyranny, the relax- 
ation of discipline, and the increase of taxes. 
The impartial historian, wdio acknowledges the 
justice of their complaints, will observe some 
favourable circumstances winch tended to al- 
leviate the misery of their condition, y The 
threatening tempest of barbarians, winch so 
soon subverted the foundations of Roman great- 
ness, was still repelled, or suspended, on the 
frontiers. Tlie arts of luxury and literature 
were cultivated, and the elegant pleasures of 
society were enjoyed, by the inhabitants of a 
considerable portion of the globe. The forms, 

101 See Lipaus cle rnafrnitud- Romana, 1. iu o- 9. The 
Spain the emparor Claudlusyvi^ a crow^^^ 

and Gaul vritli another of nine, hundred pounds weight. 1 nave loi 

S»pp<ajd to te 

exempt from the Aw~um Cortimrhim ; hut the * 

required at thedr hands, was precpely of the same ^ 

193 The oreat Theodosius, in Ins Jtidiclous advice ms sra 
(CKiudian i» hr Consulat. Hoiiorii, 211, &c.), distinguisthes the station 


the pomp, and the expense of the civil admi- 
nistration contributed to restrain the irregular 
licence of the soldiers ; and although the laws 
were violated by power, or perverted by sub- 
tlety, the sage principles of the Roman juris- 
prudence preserved a sense of order and equily, 
unknown to the despotic governments of the 
East. The rights of mankind might derive 
some protection from religion and philosophy ; 
and the name of freedom, %vhicli could no 
longer alarm, might sometimes admonish, the 
successors of Augustus, that they did not reign 
over a nation of slaves or barbarians, 


CHAP. XVIII. 

Character of Constantine, — Gothic War, -^Beath 
of CoJistantine. — Bivision of the Empire 
among his three Sons, — ^Persian JPar, Tragic 
Deaths of Constantine the Younger and Con- 
Stans, — Usurpation of 3Iag7ie7itius, — Civil 
— Victory of Coyistantius. 

The character of the prince who character of 
removed the seat of empire, and^ Constantine 
introduced such important changes into the civil 
and religious constitution of his country, has 
fixed the attention, and divided the opinions, of 
mankind. By the grateful zeal of the Christians, 
the deliverer of the church has been decorated 
with every attribute of a hero, and even of a 
saint; while the discontent of the vanquished 
party has compared Constantine to the most ab- 
hoiTed of those tyrants, who, by their vice and 
weakness, dishonoured the Imperial puiple. 
The same passions have in some degree been 
perpetuated to succeeding generations, and the 
character of Constantine is considered, even in 
the present age, as an object either of satire or 
of panegyilc. By the impartial union of those 
defects wliich are confessed by his w^armest ad- 
mirers, and of those virtues w^hich are acknow- 
ledged by his most implacable enemies, w^e might 
hope to delineate a just portrait of that extra- 
ordinary man, which the truth and candour of 
history should adopt without a blush. i But it 
would soon appear, that the vain attempt to 
blend such discordant colours, and to reconcile 
such inconsistent qualities, must produce a figure 
monstrous rather than human, unless it is viewed 
in its proper and distinct lights, by a careful se- 
paration of the different periods of the reign of 
Constantine. 

The person, as w'ell as the mind, 
of Constantine had been enriched 
by nature with her choicest endowments. His 
s4ture was lofty, his countenance majestic,^ his 
deportment graceful; his strength and activity 
were displayed in every manly exercise, and from 
his earliest youth, to a very advanced season of 
life, he preserved the vigour of his constitution 
by a strict adherence to the domestic virtues of 

f 4 Tinman nwnce from that of a Parthian monarch. Virtue was 
foS we ; Srih might suffice fbr the other, 
ne L tfomiiem point sur Constantin, en 

fit tout le bien qn’en ffit Zosime. Pleury,Hist. EccW- 
P 235. Eu^bms and Zosirnus form 
^astiq ueji. wm n y invective. The intermediate shades aie 

the influence of then religious zeal 
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chastity and temperance. He delighted in the 
social intercourse of familiar conversation ; and 
though he might sometimes indulge his disposi- 
tion to raillery with less reserve than was required 
by the severe dignity of his station, the courtesy 
and liberality of his manners gained the hearts 
of all who approached him. The sincerity of his 
friendship has been suspected ; yet he showed, 
on some occasions, that he was not incapable of 
a warm and lasting attachment. The disadvan- 
tage of an illiterate education had not prevented 
him from forming a just estimate of the value of 
learning ; and the arts and sciences derived some 
encouragement from the munificent protection 
of Constantine. In the despatch of business, 
Ills diligence was indefatigable ; and the active 
powers of his mind were almost continually ex- 
ercised in reading, writing, or meditating, in 
giving audience to ambassadors, and in examin- 
ing the complaints of his subjects. Even those 
who censured the propriety of his measures were 
compelled to acknowledge, that he possessed 
magnanimity to conceive, and patience to ex- 
ecute, the most arduous designs, without being 
checked either by the prejudices of education, or 
by the clamours of the multitude. In the field, 
he infused his own intrepid spirit into the troops, 
whom he conducted with the talents of a con- 
summate general; and to his abilities, rather 
than to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal 
victories which he obtained over the foreign and 
domestic foes of the republic. He loved glory 
as the reward, perhaps as the motive, of his la- 
bours. The boundless ambition, which, from 
the moment of his accepting the purple at York, 
appears as the ruling passion of his soul, may be 
justified by the dangers of his own situation, by 
the character of his rivals, by the consciousness 
of superior merit, and by the prospect that his 
success would enable him to restore peace and 
order to the distracted empire. In his civil wars 
against Maxentius and Licinius, he had engaged 
on his side the inclinations of the people, who 
compared the undissembled vices of those tyrants 
wdth the spirit of wisdom and justice which 
seemed to direct the general tenour of the admi- 
nistration of Constantine.^ 

Had Constantine fallen on the 
IS Wees. of Tyber, or even in the 

plains of Hadrianople, such is the character 
which, with a few exceptions, he might have 
transmitted to posterity. But the conclusion of 
his reign (according to the moderate and indeed 
tender sentence of a writer of the same age) de- 
graded him from the rank which he had acquired 
among the most deserving of the Roman princes. 3 
In the life of Augustus, we behold the tyrant of 
the republic, converted, almost by imperceptible 
degrees, into the father of his country, and of 
human kind. In that of Constantine, we may 

2 The virtues of Constantine are collected for the most part from 
Eutropius, and the younger Victor, two sincere pagans, who wrote 
after the extinction of his family. Even Zosimus, and the emperor 
Jnllan, acknowledge his personal courage and military achievements. 

3 See Eutropius, x. 6. In primo Imperil tempore optimis pWneipi- 
bus, ultimo mediiscomparanaus. From the ancient Greek version of 
Poeanim (edit. Kavercarap. p. 697.), 1 am inclined to suspect that 
Eutropius had originally written uior raediis ; and that the offensive 
monosyllable was mopped by the wilfol Inadvertency of transcribers. 
Aurelius Victor expresses the general opinion fay a vulgar and indeed 
obscure proverb. Tracftala decern annis pnestantissimus; duodecim 
st'qnendbus ictro; decern .novissimis pu^Utu ob immodicas profo. 
sinnes. 

4 Julian. Orat. i. p. 8. in a flattering discourse pronounced before 


contemplate a hero, who had so long inspired 
his subjeots with love, and his enemies with ter- 
ror, degenerating into a cruel and dissolute mo- 
narch, corrupted by his fortune, or raised by 
conquest above the necessity of dissimulation. 
The general peace which he main- 
tained during the last fourteen years 
of his reign, was a period of apparent splendour 
rather than of real prosperity ; and tiie old age 
of Constantine was disgraced by the opposite yet 
reconcilable vices of rapaciousness and prodi- 
gality. The accumulated treasures found in the 
palaces of Maxentius and Licinius, were lavishly 
consumed ; the various innovations introduced 
by the conqueror, were attended with an increas- 
ing expense ; the c0.st of his buildings, his court, 
and his festivals, required an immediate and 
plentiful supply ; and the oppression of the people 
was the only fund which could support tlie mag- 
nificence of the sovereign, “i His unw^orthy fa- 
vourites, enriched by the boundless liberality of 
their master, usurped with impunity tlie privilege 
of rapine and corruption.^ A secret but uni- 
versal decay was felt in every part of the public 
administration, and the emperor himself, tliough 
he still retained the obedience, gradually lost 
the esteem, of his subjects. The dress and 
manners, which, towards the decline of life, he 
chose to alfect, served only to degrade him in 
the eyes of mankind. The Asiatic pomp, w'hich 
had been adopted by the pride of Diocletian, 
assumed an air of softness and efieminucy in 
the person of Constantine. He is represented 
with false hair of various colours, laboriously 
arranged by the skilful artists of tlie times ; a 
diadem of a new and more expensive fashion ; 
a profusion of gems and peaids, of collars and 
bracelets, and a variegated flowing robe of silk, 
most curiously embroidered with flowers of gold. 
In such apparel, scarcely to be excused by the 
youth and folly of Elagabulus, we are at a loss 
to discover the wisdom of an aged monarch, and 
the simplicity of a Roman veteran. <> A mind 
thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence, was 
incapable of rising to that magnanimity which 
disdains suspicion, and dares to forgive. Tlie 
deaths of IMaximian and Licinius may, perhaps, 
be justified by the maxims of policy, as they 
are taught in the schools of tyrants ; but an 
impartial narrative of the executions, or rather 
murders, which sullied the declining age of 
Constantine, will suggest to our most candid 
thoughts, the idea of a prince who could sacrifice 
without reluctance the laws of justice, and the 
feelings of nature, to the dictates either of his 
passions or of his interest. 

The same fortune wiiich so in- 
variably follow'ed the standard of 
Constantine, seemed to secure the hopes and 
comforts of his domestic life. Those among 

tbeson of Constantine; and Ca'sares, p. 335. Zosiinus, p. IH, IT.S. 
The stately buildings of Constantinople, &c. mav be quoted as a lasting 
and unexceptionable proof of the t)rofusene«s of their founder. 

5 The impartial Amminniis {leser«es nil our confideme Troxi- 
morum fauces aperuit primus omnium Constantimis. h. xvi. c. S. 
Eusebius himself confesses the abuse (Vit, Const.mtin, 1. iv. c. 29. .'>4.) 
and some of tlie Imperial laws feebly point out the remedy. See above, 

6 Julian, in thoCnesars, attempts to ridicule his uncle. His sus- 
picious testimony is confirmed however by the Icanied Spanheim, with 
ftie authority of medals. (See Comniontaire, p. 150. 299. 397-459.) 
Eusebius (Orat. c* 5.) a11e|;es, that Constantine tiressed for the public, 
not for himself, 'VVeve this admitted, the vainest coxcomb could never 
want an excuse. 
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his predecessors who had enjoyed the longest 
and most prosperous reigns, Augustus, Trajan, 
and Diocletian; had been disappointed of pos- 
terity; and the frequent revolutions had never 
allowed sufficient time for any Imperial family 
to grow up and multiply under the shade of the 
purple. But the royalty of the Flavian line, 
wliich had been first ennobled by the Gothic 
Claudius, descended through several gener- 
ations; and Constantine himself derived from 
his royal father the hereditary honours which he 
transmitted to his children. The emperor had 
been twice married. Minervina, the obscure but 
lawful object of bis youthful atfcichment,'? had left 
him only one son, who was called Crisp us. By 
Fausta, the daughter of Maximian, he had three 
daughters, and tiiree sons known by the kindred 
names of Constantine, Constantins, and Con- 
stans. Tlie unambitious brothers of the great 
Constantine, Julius Constantius, Dalmatius, and 
HamnbaliaiiuSjS were permitted to enjoy the 
most honourable rank, and the most affluent 
fortune, that could be consistent with a private 
station. The youngest of the three lived with- 
out a name, and died without posterity. His 
two elder brothers obtained in marriage the 
daughters of wealthy senators, and propagated 
new branches of the Imperial race. Gal I us and 
Julian afterwards became the most illustrious 
of the children of Julius Constantius the Patri- 
cia?i* The two sons of Dalmatius, who had 
been decorated with the vain title of Censory were 
named Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The 
two sisters of the great Constantine, Anastasia 
and Eutropia, were bestowed on Optatus and 
Nepotianus, two senators of noble birtli and of 
consular dignity. His third sister, Constnntia, 
was distinguished by .her pre-eminence of great- 
ness and of misery. She remained the widow 
of the . vanquished Licinius; and it was by'- her 
entreaties, that an innocent boy, the offspring of 
their marriage, preserved, for some time, his 
life, the title of Caisar, and a precarious hope of 
the succession. Besides the females, and the 
allies of the Flavian house, ten or twelve males, 
to whom the language of modern courts would 
apply the title of princes of the blood, seemed, 
acconiing to the order of their birth, to he des- 
tined either to inherit or to support the throne 
of Constantine, But in less than thirty years, 
this numerous and increasing family was reduced 
to the persons of Constantius and Julian, who 
alone had survived a series of crimes and cala- 
mities, such as the tragic poets have deplored in 
the devoted lines of Felops and of Cadmus. 

Yirtnesof Crispus, the eldest son of Con- 

Cj-ifqus. stantine, and the presumptive heir 
of the empire, is represented by impartial his- 
torians as an amiable and accomplished youth. 
The care of his education, or at least of his stu- 
dies, was intrusted to Lactantius, tlie most elo- 

7 ZosirtTOs and Zonaras apree in rei>resenting Minervina as the con- 
cubine < f Constantine: but Ducange has very gsillantly rehcued her 
character, by producing a ciedsive passage from one of the panegyrics s 

Ab ipso fine pueritim tc; matrimonii legihus dedisti. ” 

8 Ducarige (Familiai Byzantinau, p. 4*}.) bestows on him, after 
Zonaros, the name of Constantine; a name somewhat unlikely, as it 
•was already occupied by the elder Irrotiser. That of Hannibalianus is 
meniiontd in the Faschal Chronicle, and is approved by TiUemont, 
HiNt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 5*27. 

9 Jeroin. in Chron. The poverty of Lactantius may be applied either 
to the piraise of the disinterested philosov>her, or to ftte shame of the 
unfeeling patron. See Tillemont, Mdiu. Eccld&iast. tom. vi. part i. 


quent of the Christians ; a preceptor admirably 
qualified to form the taste, and to excite the vir- 
tues, of Ms illustrious disciple. ^ At the age of 
seventeen, Crispus was invested with the title of 
Caesar, and the administration of the Gallic pro- 
vinces, where the inroads of the Germans gave 
him an early occasion of signalising his military 
prowess. In the civil war which broke out soon 
afterwards, the father and son divided their 
powers ; and this history has already celebrated 
the valour as well as conduct displayed by tlie 
latter, in forcing the straits of the Hellespont, 
so obstinately defended by the superior fleet of 
Licinius. This naval victor)’- contributed to de- 
termine the event of the war ; and the names of 
Constantine and of Crispus w-ere united in the 
joyful acclamations of their eastern subjects; 
w’ho loudly proclaimed, that the -world had been 
subdued, and was now governed, by an emperor 
endowed with every virtue; and by his illus- 
trious son, a prince beloved of Heaven, and the 
lively image of his father’s perfections. The 
public favour, wliich seldom accompanies old 
age, difiused its lustre over the youth of Crispus. 
He deserved the esteem, and he engaged the 
affections, of the court, the army, and the people. 
The experienced merit of a reigning monarch is 
acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, 
and frequently denied with partial and discon- 
tented murmurs ; while, from the opening vir- 
tues of his successor, they fondly conceive the 
most unbounded hopes of private as well as 
public felicity, to 

This dangerous popularity soon Jealousy of 
excited the attention of Constantine, ‘a” 
who, both as a father and as a king, 
w’as impatient of an equal. Instead of attempt- 
ing to secure the allegiance of his son, by the 
generous ties of confidence and gratitude, he 
resolved to prevent the mischiefs which might 
be apprehended from dissatisfied ambition. Cris- 
pus soon had reason to complain, that -while his 
infant brother Constantius was sent, with the 
title of Caesar, to reign over his peculiar depart- 
ment of the Gallic provinces, rt ke, a prince of 
mature years, who had performed such recent 
and signal services, instead of being raised to the 
superior rank of Augustus, was confined almost 
a prisoner to his father’s court; and exposed, 
-without power or defence, to every calumny 
which the malice of his enemies could suggest. 
Under such painful circumstances, the royal 
youth might not al-w’ays be able to compose his 
behaviour, or suppress his discontent; and we 
may be assured, that he was encompassed by a 
train of indiscreet or perfidious folio w’ers, w’ho 
assiduously studied to infiame, and who w’ere 
perhaps instructed to betray, the unguarded 
w'armth of his resentment. An edict a.d. 325, 
of Constantine, published about this 
time, manifestly indicates his real or affected 

i>.345. Bupin, Bibliothf&qne Ecd^^sjast, tom. i. p. 205. Larclner*s 
Credibility of the Gospel History, part ii. vol. \ii. p. 66. 

10 Buseb. Hist, Eccle.siaat. 1. x. c, 9. Eutropins (x. 6.) styles him 
** egregium virum and Julian (Orat. i.) very plainly alludis to the 
exploits of Crispus in the civil war. See ;^)anheiin. Comment, p. 92, 

11 Compare Idadus and the Paschal Chronicle, •wiih Ammianus 
(I. xiv, c, 5.) ITie year in which Constantius was cresited Cajsar, 
seems to be more accurately fixed by the two chronolocists ; but the 
historian who lived in bis court, could not be ignorant of the day of the 
anniversary. For the appointment of the new Ccesar to the provinces 
of Gaul, see JuHan. Orat, i. p. 12. Godefroy, Chronol . Legum, p. 26. ; 
and Blondei de la Primautd.de I'Bglise, p. 1183. 
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suspicions, tliat a secret conspiracy had been 
formed against his person and government. By 
all the allurements of honours and rewards, he 
invites informers of eveiy degree to accuse with- 
out exception his magistrates or ministers, his 
friends or his most intimate favourites, protesting, 
with a solemn asseveration, that he himself will 
listen to the charge, that he himself will revenge 
his injuries ; and concluding with a prayer, which 
discovers some apprehension of danger, that the 
providence of the Supreme Being may still con- 
tinue to protect the safety of the emperor and of 
the empire. 15^ 

BisjTrace and The informeis, who complied with 
so liberal an invitation, were sutii- 
Juiy. cieutly versed in the arts of courts 
to select the friends and adherents of Crispiis as 
the guilty persons ; nor is there any reason to 
distrust the veracity of the emperor, who had 
promised an ample measure of revenge and 
punishment. The policy of Constantine main- 
tained, however, the same appearances of regard 
and conlidence towards a son, whom he began 
to consider as his most irreconcilable enemy. 
Medals were struck with the customary vows 
for the long and auspicious reign of the young 
C£esar;^3 and as the people, who w'ere not ad- 
mitted into the secrets of the palace, still loved 
his virtues, and respected his dignity, a poet who 
solicits his recal from exile, adores with equal 
devotion the majesty of the father and that of 
the sonA-^ Tlie time was now arrived for cele- 
brating the august ceremony of the twentieth 
year of the reign of Constantine ; and the em- 
peror, for that purpose, removed his court from 
Nicomedia to Rome, where the most splendid 
preparations had been made for his reception. 
Every eye, and every tongue, aftected to express 
their sense of the general happiness j and the 
veil of ceremony and dissimulation was drawn 
for a while over the darkest designs of revenge 
and murder, In the midst of the festival, the 
unfortunate Crispus was apprehended by order 
of the emperor, who laid aside the tenderness of 
a father, without assuming the equity of a judge. 
The examination was short and private and 
as it was thought decent to conceal the fate of 
the young prince from the eyes of the Roman 
people, he was sent under a strong guard to Pola, 
in Istria, where, soon afterwards, he was put to 
death, either by the hand of the executioner, or 
by the more gentle operation of poison, The 
Caesar Licinius, a youth of amiable manners, 
was involved in the ruin of Crispus : ts and the 
stern jealousy of Constantine was unmoved by 
the prayers and tears of his favourite sister, plead- 

12 Cod, Theod. 1. ix. tiJ . iv. Godefroy suspected the secretmoliTes 
of this law. Comment, tom. hi. p. U. 

13 Ducange, Fam. Uyzanr. p. aS, TiUemont, tom. i7. p. 610. 

14 His name was romhyrius Optatianus. The date of his pane* 
gyiio, written according to the taste of the age in vile acrostics, is 
setilfd by Soaligcr ad Eoseb. p. 250. TiUemont, tom. iv. p. 607, and 
Fabriciiis, liiblioth. J.attn. 1. iv. c. 1. 

15 Eosltn. 1. ii. n- 103. Godefrov, Chronol. Legum,p. 28. 

16 AKpkTMi, Tvithotd a (rial, is the strong, and most probably the 
jfust, expression of Suidas. The elder Victor, who wrote under the 
next reign, speaks with iH'coming caution. Nath grandior incerttim 
quit causa, patris judicio occidisset.” If we consult the succteding 
■writers, Eutropius, the yovinger Victor, Orosius, Jerom, Zosimus, 
Thilostorgius, and Gregory of Touts j their knowledge will appear 
g^dualJy to increase, as tlieir means of information must have 
diininisbed, a circumstance -which frequently occurs in historical 
disquisitiou. 

17 Amtnianus <1. xiv, c. 11.) uses the general expression ofpermp‘ 
iupu Codinus {p. 34.) beheads the young prince ; Igit Sidonius Apolti* 
naris (Epistoh v.8.),ior the sake perhaps of an antitheidsto Fausta’s 
maim bath, chooses tp administer a draught of co&t poison. 


ing for the life of a son, whose rank was his only 
crime, and whose loss she did not long survive. 
The story of these unhappy princes, the nature 
and evidence of their guilt, the forms of their 
trial, and the circumstances of their death, %vero 
buried in mysterious obscurity ; and the courtly 
bishop, who has celebrated in an elaborate work 
the virtues and piety of his hero, observes a pru- 
dent silence on the .subject of these tragic events. 
Such haughty contempt for the opinion of man- 
kind, whilst it imprints an indelible stain on the 
memory of Constantine, must remind us of the 
very different behaviour of one of the greatest 
monarchs of the present age. The Czar Peter, 
in the full possession of despotic power, sub- 
mitted to the judgment of Russia, of Europe, 
and of posterity, the reasons which had compelled 
him to subscribe the condemnation of a criminal, 

or at least of a degenerate, son. 20 

The innocence of Crispus was so The empress 
universally acknowledged, that the 
modern Greeks, who adore the memory of their 
founder, are reduced to palliate the guilt of a 
parricide, w'hich the common feelings of human 
nature forbade them to justify. They pretend, 
that as soon as the afflicted father discovered the 
falsehood of the accusation by which bis credu- 
lity had been so fatally misled, he published to 
the world liis repentance and. remorse ; tliat he 
mourned forty days, during which he abstained 
from the use of the bath, and all the ordinary 
comforts of life ; and that, for the lasting in- 
struction of posterity, he erected a golden statue 
of Crispus, w'ith this memorable inscription : To 

XIY SON, -WHOM I UNJUSTLY CONDEMNEl).‘'l A 
tale so moral and so interesting would deserve 
to be supported by less exceptionable authority ; 
but if we consult the more ancient and authentic 
writers, they will inform us, that the repentance 
of Constantine was manifested only in acts of 
blood and revenge ; and that he atoned for the 
murder of an innocent son, by the execution, 
perhaps, of a guilty wife. They ascribe the 
misfortunes of Crispus to the arts of his step- 
mother Fausta, whose implacable hatred, or whose 
disappointed love, renewed in the palace of Con-' 
stantine the ancient tragedy of Hippolitus and 
of Phaedra. 22 Like the daughter of Minos, the 
daughter of Maximian accused her son-in-law 
of an incestuous attempt on the chastity of his 
father’s wife ; and easily obtained, from the jea- 
lousy of the emperor, a sentence of death against 
a young prince, whom she considered with reason 
as the most formidable rival of her own children. 
But Helena, the aged mother of Constantine, 
lamented and revenged the untimely fate of her 

IS Sororis filium, commodm indolis jiivenem. Eutropiusi x. 6. 
May I not be permitted to conjecture, that Crispus had married He- 
lena, the daughter of the emiJoror Li<‘itiius, and that on the happy 
delivery of the princess, in the year 322, a general pardon -was granted 
by Constantine? See Ducange, Fam. Byzam. p.47. and the law (1. Sx. 
tit- xxxvii.) of Uie 'I'heodosian Code, which has so much embarrassed 
the interpreters. Godefroy, torn. in. p. 267. 

19 See the life of Constantine, particularly 1. ii. c. 10, 20. Two 
hundred and fifty years afterwards, Kvagrius (1. iii. c. 41.) drduced 
from the silence of Eusebius a vain argument against the realit y of the 
fact. 

20 Histoire de Pierre le Grand, par Vijltaire, part ii. c.x. 

21 In order to prove that the statue was erected by Constantino, 
and afterwards concealed by the malice of the Ariaiis, Codinus very 
readily creates (p. S't.) two witnesses, Hippolitus, and the younger 
Herodotus, to whose imaginary histories he appeals witli unblusliing 
conlidence. 

22 Zosimus (1. ii. p. 105.) may be considered as our original. The 
ingenuity of the moderns, assisted by a few hints from the ancients, 
has illustrated and improved his obscure and imperfect narrative. 
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grandson Crispus : nor was it long before a real 
or pretended discovery was made, that Fausta 
herself entertained a criminal connection with a 
slave belonging to the Imperial stables. 33 Her 
condeinnation arid piinisliment were the instant 
consequences of the charge ; and the adulteress 
was suffocated by the steam of a bath, which, for 
that purpose, had been heated to an extraordinary 
degree.34 By some it will perhaps be thought, 
that the remembrance of a conjugal union of 
twenty years, and the honour of their common 
offspring, the destined heirs of the throne, might 
have sofkmed the obdurate heart of Constantine, 
and persuaded him to suffer his wife, however 
guilty she might appear, to expiate her offences 
in a solitary prison. But it seems a superfluous 
labour to weigh the propriety, unless we could 
ascertain the truth, of this singular event ; which 
is attended with some circumstances of doubt 
and perplexity. Those who have attacked, and 
those who have defended, the character of Con- 
stantine, have alike disregai’ded two very remark- 
able passages of two orations pronounced under 
the succeeding reign. The former celebrates the 
virtues, the beauty, and the fortune of the em- 
press Fausta, the daughter, wife, sister, and 
mother of so many princes. 33 The latter asserts, 
in explicit terms, that the mother of the younger 
Constantine, w'ho was slain three years after his 
father’s death, survived to weep over the fate of 
her son. 26 Notwithstanding the positive testi- 
mony of several writers of the Fagan as well as 
of the Christian religion, there may still remain 
some reason to believe, or at least to suspect, 
that Fausta escaped the blind and suspicious 
cruelty of her husband. The deaths of a son, 
and of a nephew, with the execution of a great 
number of respectable, and perhaps innocent 
friends, 27 who were involved in their fall, may 
be sufficient, however, to justify the discontent 
of the Roman people, and to explain the satirical 
verses affixed to the palace-gate, comparing the 
splendid and bloody reigns of Constantine and 
ISI’ero.28 

, By the death of Crispus, the 

nephews of inheritance of the empire seemed to 

Constantine, qji the three sons of Fausta, 

who have been already mentioned under the 
names of Constantine, of Constantius, and of 
Constans. These young princes w^ere succes- 
sively invested with the title of Caesar ; and the 
dates of their promotion may be referred to the 
tenth, the txventieth, and the thirtieth years of the 
reign of their father, 29 This conduct, though 

23 Philostorgius, i.U. c. 4. Zosimus (1. U. p. 104. 116.) imputes to 
Constantine the death of two wives, of the innocent Fausta, and of an 
adulteress who was the mother of his three successors. .According to 
Jerom, three or four yeai-s elapsed between the death of Crispus and 
that of Fausta. The elder V’ictor is prudently silent. 

24 If Fausta was put to death, it is reasonable to believe that the 
private .apartments of the palace were the scene of her execution. 
The orator Chrysostom indulges his fancy by e.Nposing the naked' 
empress on a desert mountain, to be devoured by wild Iwjasts. 

25 Julian. Orat. i. Ife seems to call her the mothw of Crispus. 
She might assume that title by adoption. At least, she was not con- 
sidered as his mortal enemy. .Julian compares the fortune of Fausta 
with that of Parysatis, the Persian qneen. A ftonian would have 
more naturally recollected the second Agrippina : 

Et moi, qui sur le trone ai suivi mes ancStres : 

Moi, tille, femme, socur, et mhte de vos maitres, 

26 Monod. in Constantin. Jun. c. 4. ad calcera Eutrop. edit. 
Httvercamp. The orator styles her the most divine and pious of 
queens. 

27 Interfecit numerosos araicos. Eutrop. xx. 6. 

28 Ratumi aurea stecula quis requirat ? 

Sunt haec gemmea, sed Nerouiana. 

Sidon. Apollinar. v, 8, 


it tended to multiply the future ma iters of the 
Roman world, might be excused by the par- 
tiality igf paternal affection ; but it is not so 
easy to understand the motives of the emperor, 
when he endangered the safety both of his family 
and of his people, by the unnecessary elevation 
of his two nepheAvs, Dalmatius and Hanniba- 
lianus. The former was raised, by the title of 
Ciesar, to an equality with his cousins. In. 
favour of the latter, Constantine invented the 
new and singular appellation of Kobilimmns ; 3t> 
to which he annexed the flattering distinction 
of a robe of purple and gold. But of the whole 
series of Roman princes in any age of the em- 
pire, Hannibalianus alone was distinguished by 
the title of King; a name which the subjects 
of Tiberius would have detested, as the profane 
and cruel insult of capricious tyranny. The 
use of such a title, even as it appears under the 
reign of Constantine, is a strange and uncon- 
nected fact, which can scarcely be admitted on 
tlie joint authority of Imperial medals and con- 
temporary writers. 31 

The wffiole empire w^as deeply Their edu- 
interested in the education of these cation, 
five youths, the acknowledged successors of Con- 
stantine. Ibe exercises of the body prepared 
them for the fatigues of war, and the duties of 
active life. Those who occasionally mention 
the education or talents of Constantins, allow 
that he excelled in the gymnastic arts of leaping 
and running ; that he was a dexterous archer, a 
skilful horseman, and a master of all the diflerent 
w'eapons used in the service either of the cavalry 
or of the infantry.32 same assiduous 

cultivation was bestowed, though not perhaps 
with equal success, to improve the minds of the 
sons and nephews of Constantine. 33 The most 
celebrated professors of the Christian faith, of 
the Grecian philosophy, and of the Roman 
jurisprudence, were invited by the liberality of 
the emperor, who reserved for himself the 
important task of instructing the royal youths 
in the science of govermnent, and the knowledge 
of mankind. But the genius of Constantine 
himself had been formed by adversity and ex- 
perience. In the free intercourse of private life, 
and amidst the dangers of the court of Galerius, 
he had learned to command his own passions, to 
encounter those of his equals, and to depend for 
his present safety and future greatness on the 
prudence and firmness of his personal conduct. 
His destined successors had the misfortune of 
being bom and educated in the Imperial purple. 

It is somewhat sintsular, that these satirical lines should be attributed, 
not to an obscure hlieller, or a dlsappointvd patriot, but to Ablavins, 
prime minister aiid favourite of the emperor. We may ■now perceive 
that the imprecations of the Homan i>eople were dictated by huniamity, 
as well as by superstition. Zosim. 1. ii. p. 105. 

29 Euseb. Orat, in Gomtantin. c. 3. These dates are sufficiently 
correct to justify the orator. 

30 Zosim. I. ii. p. 117. Under the predecessors of Constantine, 
NahUitiimtu was a vague epithet, rather than a legal and determined 
title- 

31 Adstnmnt nummi veteres ac singulares. Rpanheim de TTsu 
Nupiismat. Dis&ertat. xii. vol. ii. n. 357. Amrnianus speaks of 
this Roman king (1. xiv. c. 1. and Valesius ad loc.), '1 he Vulesian 
fragment styles him King of kings ; and the Fa-schal Chronicle 
(p, 286.), , by employing the word Pqya, acquires the weight of Latin 
evidence. 

32 His dexterity in martial exercises is celebrated by Julian (Orat. i, 
p. II. Orat. H. p. S3.), and allowed by Amrnianus {1. xxi. c. 16.). 

33 Boseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv, c. 51. Julian. Orat. i. p, 11—16, 
with Spanbeim’s elaborate Commentary. Libamus,Orat. iii. p. 109. 
Constantius studied with laudable diligence t hut the dulness of his 
fancy prevented him from succeeding in the art of poetry, or even 
of rhetoric. 
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Incessantly surrounded with a train of flatterers, 
tb.ey passed their youth in the enjoyment of 
luxury, and the expectation of a throne; nor 
would the dignity of their rank permit *thera to 
descend from that elevated station from whence 
the various characters of human nature appear 
to wear a smooth and uniform aspect. The 
indulgence of Constantine admitted them, at a 
very tender age, to share the administration of 
the empire ; and they studied the art of reigning, 
at the expense of the people intrusted to their 
care. Tlie younger Constantine was appointed 
to liold his couit in Gaul ; and his brother Con- 
stantius exchanged that department, the ancient 
patrimony of their father, for the more opulent, 
but less martial, countries of the East. Italy, the 
Western Illyricum, and Africa, were accustomed 
to revere Constans, the third of his sons, as the 
representative of the great Constantine. He 
fixed Dalmatius on the Gothic frontier, to which 
he annexed the government of Thrace, Macedo- 
nia, and Greece. The city of Caesarea was 
chosen for the residence of Ilannibalianus ; and 
the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, and the 
Lesser Armenia, were destined to form the ex- 
tent of his new kingdom. For each of these 
princes a suitable establishment was provided. 
A just proportion of guards, of legions, and of 
auxiliaries, was allotted for their respective 
dignity and defence. The ministers and generals, 
who were placed about their persons, were such 
as Constantine could trust to assist, and even to 
control, these youthful sovereigns in the exercise 
of their delegated power. As they advanced in 
years and experience, the limits of their authority 
were insensibly enlarged ; but the emperor al- 
ways reserved for himself the title of Augustus ; 
and while he showed the Cofsars to the armies 
and provinces, he maintained every part of the 
empire in equal obedience to its supreme head.34 
The tranquillity of the last fourteen years of 
his reign was scarcely interrupted by the con- 
temptible insurrection of a camel-driver in the 
island of Cyprus, 35 or by the active part which 
the policy of Constantine engaged him to assume 
in the wars of the Goths and Saimatians. 

, Among the different branches of 
the Sarnia- the human race, the Sarmatians form 
a very remarkable shade ; as they 
seem to unite the manners of the Asiatic ba]'ba- 
rians with the figure and complexion of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Europe. According to the 
various accidents of peace and war, of alliance or 
conquest, the Sarmatians were sometimes con- 
fined to the banks of the Tanais j and they 
sometimes spread themselves over the immense 
plains wdiich lie between the Vistula and the 

Si Eusebius {1. iv. c. 51 , 52.), with a design of exalting tlie autho- 
rity and glory of Constantino, aitirms, that he tlividecl’the Homan 
empire as a pivato citizen might have divided his patrimony. His 
didribution of the provinces may he collected from Eutropius, the 
two Victors and the Vrdesian Fragment. 

55 Galocenis, the obscure leader of this rebellion, or rather tumult, 
■was apprehonded and burnt alive in the market-i»laoe of Tarsus, by 
the vigilance of Dalmatius. JSce the elder Victor, tJie Chronicle ot 
J erom, and the doubtful traditions of Theophanes and Ccdremis. 

3G Cellarius has collected the opinion.s of the ancients concerning 
the European and Asiatic iSarmatia; and M. d'Anviile has applied 
them to modem geography with the skill and accuracy which always 
disttOMish that excellent writer. 

57 Ammian. 1. xvii. c. 12. The Sarmatian horses were castrated 
to prevent the mischievous accidents which might happen from the 
noisy and ungovernable passions of the males. 

38 Pausauias, 1. i, p. 50. edit. Krihn. That inquisitive traveller 
had caretully examined a Sarmatian cuirass, wldch was preserved in 
the temple of dEsculapios at Athens, 


Volga.36 The care of tbeir numerous flocks and 
herds, the pursuit of game, and the exercise of 
war, or rather of rapine, directed the vagrant 
motions of the Sarmatians. The moveable 
camps or cities, the ordinary residence of their 
wives and children, consisted only of large 
wagons, drawn by oxen, and covered in the 
form of tents. The military strength of the 
nation was composed of cavalry ; and the cus- 
tom of their warriors, to lead in their hand one 
or two spare horses, enabled them to advance 
and to retreat with a rapid diligence, which 
surprised the security, and eluded the pursuit, 
of a distant enemy.37 Their poverty of iron 
prompted their rude industry to invent a sort of 
cuirass, which was capable of resisting a sword 
or javelin, though it was formed only of horses’ 
hoofs, cut into thin and polislicd slices, carefully 
laid over each other in the manner of scales or 
feathers, and sewed upon an under-garment of 
coar.se linen. 33 The offensive arms of the Sar- 
matians were short daggers, long lances, and a 
weiglity bow with a quiver of arrows. Tliey 
were reduced to the necessity of employing Ash- 
bones for the points of their weapons ; but the 
custom of dipping them in a venomous liquor, 
that poisoned the wounds which they Inflicted, 
is alone sufficient to prove the most savage 
manners ; since a people impressed with a sense 
of humanity would have abhorred so cruel a 
practice, and a nation skilled in the arts of war 
would have disdained so impotent a resource. 
Whenever these barbarians issued from their 
deserts in quest of prey, their shaggy boards, 
uncombed locks, the furs with which they were 
covered from head to foot, and their fierce coun- 
tenances, which seemed to express the innate 
cruelty of their minds, inspired the more civil- 
ised provincials of Rome with horror and dis- 
may. 

The tender Ovid, after a youth Their settle- 
spent in the enjoyment of fame and ment near* the 
luxury, was condemned to a hope- 
less exile on the frozen banks of the Danube, 
where he W'as exposed, almost without defence, 
to the fury of these monsters of the desert, with 
whose stem spirit he feared that liis gentle 
shade might hereafter be confounded. In his 
pathetic, but sometimes unmanly lamentations,"*® 
he describes in the most lively colours the dress, 
and manners, the arms and inroads of the Getse 
and Sarmatians, who were associated for the 
purposes of destruction ; and from the accounts 
of history, there is some reason to believe that 
these Sarmatians were the Jazygac, one of the 
most numerous and warlike tribes of tlie nation. 
The allurements of plenty engaged them to seek 

39 Aspicis et initti sub adunco toxica fen‘o, 

Et teluin causas mortis liabtre dtuis. 

Ovid, ex Tonto, 1. iv. op. 7. ver. 7- 

See, in the Recborcbes sur les Amorioalns, tom. ii. p. 23fi - 271, a 
very curious dissertation on poisoned darts, 'i'he venom was com- 
monly extractetl from the vegetable reiprn ; but that employed bv the 
Scythians anpears to have been drawn from the viper, and a mixture 
of human hloofl. The U'.e of poi;,onecl arms which hjw been spread 
over both worlds, never preserved a savajfe tribe from tltu arm.** of a 
disciplined enemy. 

, <10 The nine books of I'oetical Episiles, wln'ch Ovid composed 
during the seven fast years of his melarchol.v exile possess, besides 
the merit of elegance, a double value. They exhibit a picture of the 
human mind under very singular elrcuntstances ; and they contain 
many curious observations, which no Homan, except Ovid, could 
have an opportunity of making. Every circum.stBnce which tend'! to 
Illustrate the history of the barbarians, has been drawn together by 
the vesry accurate Count de Bnat, ffr’st. Ancienne des Ceuples de 
HEurope, tom. iv. c. xvi. p. 28t' — 3J7. 
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a permanent establishment on the frontiers of 
the empire. Soon after the reign of Augustus, 
they obliged the Dacians, who subsisted by 
hshing on the banks of the river Teyss or Ti- 
biscus, to retire into the hilly country, and to 
abandon to the victorious Sarmatians the fertile 
plains of the Upper Hungary, which are bounded 
by the course of the Danube and the semicir- 
cular enclosure of the Carpathian mountain s.**! 
In this advantageous position, they watched or 
suspended the moment of attack, as they were 
provoked by injuries or appeased by presents ; 
they gradually acquired the skill of using more 
dangerous weapons; and although the Saima- 
tians did not illustrate their name by any me- 
morable exploits, they occasionally assisted their 
eastern and western neiglibours, the Goths and 
the Germans, with a foimidable body of cavalry, 
1’licy lived under the iiregular aristocracy of 
their chieftains ; ^2 but after they had received 
into their bosom the fugitive Vandals, who 
yielded to the pressure of the Gothic power, 
they seem to have chosen a king from that 
nation, and from the illustrious race of the 
Astingi, who had formeidy dwelt on the shores 

of the northern ocean. 43 

The (Jothic motive of enmity must have 

war. indamed the subjects of contention, 
0.361. 1 1 > 11 - xU 

which perpetually arise on the con- 

iBnes of warlike and independent nations. The 
Vandal princes were stimulated by fear and 
revenge ; the Gothic kings aspired to extend 
their dominion from the Euxine to the frontiers 
of Germany ; and the w^aters of the Maros, a 
small river which falls into the Teyss, were 
stained with the blood of the contending bar- 
barians. After some experience of the superior 
strength and numbers of their adversaries, the 
Sarmatians implored the protection of the Ro- 
man monarch, who beheld with pleasure the 
discord of the nations, but w'ho was justly 
alarmed by the progress of the Gothic arms. 
As soon as Constantine had declared himself in 
favour of the wx'aker part}-', the haughty Araric, 
king of the Goths, instead of expecting the 
attack of the legions, boldly passed the Danube, 
and spread terror and devastation through the 
province of Maesia. To oppose the inroad of 
this destroying host, the aged emperor took the 
field in person ; but on this occasion either his 
conduct or his fortune betrayed the glory which 
he had acquired in so many foreign and do- 
mestic wars. He had the mortification of seeing 
his troops fly before an inconsiderable detach- 
ment of the barbarians, who pursued them to 
the edge of their fortified camp, and obliged 
him to consult his safety by a precipitate and 
ignominious retreat. The event of a second 
and more successful action retrieved tlie honour 
of the Roman name ; and the powers of art and 

41 The Parmalian Jazvea; ni'cre settled on the hanlcsof thePa- 
thissuft or Tibiscus, -when i’lmy, in the year 79, published his Natural 
History. See 1. iv. c. 25. lii the time of Strabo and Ovid, sixty or 
seventy years before, they appear to have inhabited beyond the Getee, 
along the coast of the Euxine. 

42 Principes Samiatarum .Tazygum penes quos civitatis regimen 
* - - - x^ehem quoque et vim'equitum qua sola valent offerebant. 
Tacit. H3.st. iii. 5. This offa: was made in the civil war between 
VitelUus and Vespasian. 

43 1’his hyiKJlhesis of a Vandal king reigning over Sarmatian sub- 
jects, seems necessary to reconcile the Goth Jornandes with the Gree'k 
and tatin historians of Constantine. It may be observed that Isidore, 
who lived in Spain under the dominion of the Goths, gives them tor 


discipliiie prevailed, after an obstinate contest, 
over the efforts of irregular valour. The broken 
army of -the Goths abandoned the field of battle, 
the wasted province, and the passage of the 
Danube : and although the eldest of the sons of 
Constantine was permitted to sup- A.r). 332 , 
ply the place of his father, the 
merit of the victory, wliich diffused universal 
Joy, was acribed to the auspicious counsels of 
the emperor himself. 

He contributed at least to improve this ad- 
vantage, by his negotiations with the free and 
w^arlike people of Chersonesus,'^^ -p^'hose capital, 
situate on the western coast of the Tauric or 
Crimasan peninsula, still retained some vestiges 
of a Grecian colony, and was governed by a 
perpetual magistrate, assisted by a council of 
senators, emphatically styled the Fathers of the 
City. The Chersonites were animated against 
the Goths, by the memory of the wars, which, 
in the preceding century, they had maintained 
with unequal forces against the invaders of their 
country. Tliey were connected with the Ro- 
mans by the mutual benefits of commerce ; as 
they were supplied from the provinces of Asia 
with com and manufactures, which they pur- 
chased widi their only productions, salt, W'ax, 
and hides. Obedient to the requisition of Con- 
stantine, they prepared, under the conduct of 
their magistrate Diogenes, a considerable anny, 
of which the principal strength consisted in 
cross-bows and military chariots. The speedy 
march and intrepid attack of the Chersonites, 
by diverting the attention of the Goths, assisted 
the operations of the Imperial generals. The 
Goths, vanquished on eveiy side, were driven 
into the mountains, where, in the course of a 
severe campaign, above an hundred thousand 
were computed to have x^erished by cold and 
hunger. Peace w^as at length granted to their 
humble supplications ; the eldest son of Araric 
was accepted as the most valuable hostage ; and 
Constantine endeavoured to convince their chiefs, 
by a liberal distribution of honours and rewards, 
how^ far the friendship of the Romans was 
preferable to their enmity. In the expressions 
of his gratitude tow^ards the faithful Cherson- 
ites, the emperor was still more magnificent. 
The pride of the nation w-as gratified by the 
splendid and almost royal decorations bestowed 
on their magistrate and his successors. A per- 
Xietual exemption from all duties was stijjulated 
ibr their vessels wdiich traded to the ports of 
the Black Sea. A regular subsidy w^as pro- 
mised, of iron, corn, oil, and of every supply 
which could be useful either in peace or war. 
But it was thought that the Sarmatians were 
sufficiently rewarded by their deliverance from 
impending ruin ; and the emperor, perhaps with 
too strict an economy, deducted some part of 

en«nijes> not the Vandalsji but the Sannatlens. See his Chronicle in 
Qrotms, p, 709, 

44 I may stand in need of some apology for having used, ivithout 
ROfuxde, the authority of Constantine Poriilwogenitus, in ail that re- 
lates to the wars and negotiations of the Chersonites. I ana aware 
that he was a Greek of the tenth century, and that his accounts of 
saicient history aire frequently confused and fabulous. But on this, oc • 
casiou. his narrative is, for the most part, consistent and jirobable ; 
nor is thare much difficulty in conceiving that an emperor might have 
access to some secret archives, which had e'-eaj;ed the diligeiice of 
meaner historians. For the situation and history of Chersone, see 
Peyssond des Peoples barbares qui out habitii les Bords du Danube, 
c.xvi.p.S4-.9a. 
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the expenses of the war from the customary 
gratifications which were allowed to tliat tur- 
bulent nation. 

Exasi)erated by this apparent ne- 
gleet, the Sarmatians soon forgot, 

A.D.334. levity of barbarians, the 

services which they had so lately received, and 
the dangers w'hich still threatened their safety. 
Their inroads on the territory of the empire 
provoked the indignation of Constantine to leave 
them to their fate ; and he no longer opposed 
the ambition of Geberic, a renowned warrior, 
who had recently ascended the Gothic throne. 
Wisumar, the Vandal king, whilst alone, and 
unassisted, he defended his dominions with un- 
daunted courage, was vanquished and slain in 
a decisive battle, which swept away the flower 
of the Sarmatian youth. The remainder of the 
nation embraced the desperate expedient of 
arming their slaves, a hardy race of hunters and 
herdsmen, by whose tumultuary aid, they re- 
venged their defeat, and expelled the invader 
from their confines. But they soon discovered 
that they had exchanged a foreign for a domestic 
enemy, more dangerous and more implacable. 
Enraged by tlieir former servitude, elated by 
tlieir present glory, the slaves, under the name 
of Limigantes, claimed and usurped the pos- 
session of the country which they had saved. 
Their masters, unable to withstand the ungo- 
verned fury of the populace, preferred the hard- 
ships of exile, to the tyranny of their servants. 
Some of the fugitive Sarmatians solicited a less 
ignominious dependence, under the hostile 
standard of the Goths, A more numerous band 
retired beyond the Carpathian mountains, among 
the Qtuadi, their German allies, and were easily 
admitted to share a superfluous waste of uncul- 
tivated land. But the far greater part of the 
distressed nation turned their eyes towards the 
fruitful provinces of Rome. Imploring the 
protection and forgiveness of the emperor, they 
solemnly promised, as subjects in peace, and as 
soldiers in war, the most inviolable fidelity to 
the empire which should graciously receive them 
into its bosom. According to the maxims 
adopted by Probiis and his successors, the offers 
of this barbarian colony were eagerly accepted ; 
and a competent portion of lands in the pro- 
vinces of Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Italy, were immediately assigned for the habi- 
tation and subsistence of three hundred thousand 

Sarmatians. 45 

DMthand _®7 chastising the pride of the 

filneral of 

IVi). of a suppliant nation, Constantine 
July ‘25. asserted the majesty of the Roman 

empire; and the ambassadors of ^Ethiopia, 
Persia, aiid the most remote countries of India, 
congratulated the peace and prosperity of his 
government,4S If he reckoned, among the 

45 The Gothic and Sarmatian wars are related to so broken and 
imperfect a manner, that I have l)een obliged to compare the following 
writers, who mutually supply, correct, and illustrate each other. 
Those who will take the same trouble, may acquire a right of criticis- 




I. i. c. 8. Zosimus, I. il. p. 108. Joxnaades de Keb, Getids, c. 22. 
Isidorus in Chton. p. 709- ; in Hist. Gothoxum Grotii, Constantin. 
Pomhyxogenitus dc Administrat. Imperii, c.5S.p. 208; edit. Meur. ii. 
46 jbusebius (to Vit. Const. 1. iv. c.dO.) remarks three circumstances 


favours of fortune, the death of his eldest son, 
of his nephew, and perhaps of his wife, he en- 
joyed an uninterrupted flow of private as w^ell 
as public felicity, till the thirtieth year of his 
reign ; a period W'hich none of his predecessors, 
since Augustus, had been permitted to celebrate, 
Constantine survived that solemn festival about 
ten months; and, at the mature age of sixty- 
four, after a short illness, he ended his memo- 
rable life at the palace of Aquyrion, a. n. .> 37 , 
in the suburbs of Nicomedia, whither 
he had retired for the benefit of the air, and 
with the hope of recruiting his exhausted strength 
by. the use of the warm baths. The excessive 
demonstrations of grief, or at least of mouruiiig, 
surpassed whatever had been practised on any 
former occasion. Notwithstanding the claims 
of the senate and people of ancient Rome, the 
corpse qf the deceased emperor, according to 
his last request, was transported to the city, 
which was destined to preserve the name and 
memory of its founder. The body of Constan- 
tine, adorned with the vain symbols of great- 
ness, the purple and diadem, was deposited on 
a golden bed in one of the apartments of the 
palace, which for that purpose had been splen- 
didly furnished and illuminated. The forms of 
the court were strictly maintained. Every day, 
at the appointed hours, the principal officers of 
the state, the army, and the household, ap- 
proacliing the person of their sovereign with 
bended knees and a composed countenance, 
offered their respectful homage as seriously as 
if he had been still alive. From motives of 
policy, this theatrical representation was for 
some time continued ; nor could flattery neglect 
the opportunity of remarking that Constantine 
alone, by the peculiar indulgence of Heaven, 
had reigned after his death. 47 

But this reign could subsist only Factions of the 
in empty pageantry; and it was 
soon discovered that the will of the most ab- 
solute monarch is seldom obeyed, when his 
subjects have no longer any thing to hope from 
his favour, or to dread from his resentment. 
The same ministers and generals, who bowed 
with such reverential awe before the inanimate 
corpse of their deceased sovereign, were engaged 
in secret consultations to exclude his two ne- 
phews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus, from the 
share which he had assigned them in the suc- 
cession of the empire. We are too imperfectly 
acquainted with the court of Constantine to 
form any judgment of the real motives which 
influenced the leaders' of the conspiracy ; unless 
we should suppose that they vrere actuated by 
a spirit of jealousy and revenge against the 
praefect Ablavius, a proud favourite, who had 
long directed the counsels and abused the con- 
fidence of the late emperor. The arguments, 
by which they solicited the concurrence of the 

relative to these Indians. 1. They came from the shores of the eastern 
ocean; a description which might he applied to the coast of < .hi na 
or Coromandel. 2. They presented shming gems, and unknown 
animals. 3. They protested their kings had erected statues to repre- 
sent the supreme majesty of Constantine. 

47 Funus relatum in urbem sui nominis, qucwl sane P. R, aigerrime 
tulit. Aurelius Victor. Constantine had prepared for himself a s< ate- 
ly tomb in the church of the Holy Apostles. Fuseb. 1. iv. c. 60. T''e 
best, and indeed almost the only account of the sickness, death, and 
funeral of Constaatine, is contaizied to the fourth book ot his Life, by 
Eusebius. 
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soldiers and people, are of a more obvious na- 
ture : and they migbt with decency, as well as 
truth, insist on the superior rank of the children 
of Constantine, the danger of multiplying the 
number of sovereigns, and the impending mis- 
chiefs which threatened the republic, from the 
discord of so many rival princes, who were not 
connected by the tender sympathy of fraternal 
afiection. The intrigue was conducted with 
zeal and secrecy, till a loud and unanimous 
declaration was procured from the troops, that 
they would suffer none, except the sons of their 
lamented monarch, to reign over the Roman 
empire. The younger Dalmatiiis, who was 
united with his collateral relations by the ties 
of friendship and interest, is allowed to have 
inlierited a considerable share of the abilities of 
the great Constantine: but, on this occasion, 
he does not appear to have concerted any mea- 
sures for supporting, by arms, the just claims 
which himself and his royal brother derived 
from the liberality of their uncle. Astonished ^ 
and overwhelmed by the tide of popular fury, 
they seem to have remained, without the power 
of flight or of resistance, in the hands of their 
implacable enemies. Their fate was suspended 
till the arrival of Constantins, the second, 49 
and perhaps the most favoured, of the sons of 
Constantine. 

of ft. The voice of the dying emperor 

priiicei. had recommended the care oi his 
funeral to the piety of Constantins ; and that 
prince, by the vicinity of his eastern station, 
could easily prevent the diligence of his bro- 
thers, who resided in their distant government 
of Italy and Gaul. As soon as he had taken 
possession of the palace of Constantinople, his 
first care was to remove the apprehensions of 
his kinsmen, by a solemn oath, which he pledged 
for their security. His next employment was 
to find some specious pretence which might re- 
lease his conscience from the obligation oi an 
imprudent promise. The arts of fraud were 
made subservient to the designs of cruelty ; and 
a manifest forgery was attested by a person of 
the most sacred character. From the hands of 
the Bishop of Nicoraedia, Constantius received 
a fatal scroll, affirmed to be the genuine testa- 
ment of his fatlier; in which the emperor 
expressed his suspicions that he had been poi- 
soned by his brothers ; and conjured his sons to 
revenge his death, and to consult their own 
safety, by the punishment of the guilty, W hat- 
ever reasons might have been alleged by these 
unfortunate princes to defend their life and ho- 
nour against so incredible an accusation, they 


were silenced by the furious clamours of the 
soldiers, who declared themselves, at once, their 
enemies, their judges, and their executioners. 
The spirit, and even the forms of legal proceed- 
ings were repeatedly violated in a promiscuous 
massacre; which involved the two uncles of 
Constantius, seven of his cousins, of whom Dal- 
matius and Hannibalianus were the most illus- 
trious, the patrician Optatus, who had married 
a sister of the late emperor, and the prsefect 
Ablavius, whose power and riches had inspired 
him with some hopes of obtaining the purple. 
If it were necessary to aggravate the horrors of 
this bloody scene, w^e migiit add, that Constan- 
tius himself had espoused the daughter of his 
uncle Julius, and that he had bestowed his sister 
in marriage on his cousin Hannibalianus. These 
alliances, which the policy of Constantine, re- 
gardless of the public prejudice,'^! had formed 
between the several branches of the Imperial 
house, served only to convince mankind, that 
these princes were as cold to the endearments 
of conjugal affection, as they were insensible to 
the ties of consanguinity, and the moving en- 
treaties of youth and innocence. Of so nume- 
rous a family, Galkis and Julian alone, the two 
youngest children of Julius Constantius, were 
saved from the hands of the assassins, till their 
rage, satiated with slaughter, had in some mea- 
sure subsided. The emperor Constantius, who, 
in the absence of his brothers, was the most 
obnoxious to guilt and reproach, discovered, on 
some future occasions, a faint and transient re- 
morse for those cruelties which the perfidious 
counsels of his ministers, and the irresistible 
violence of the troops, had extorted from his un- 
experienced youth. 

The massacre of the Flavian race Division of the 
w^as succeeded by a new division of 
the provinces; which "was ratified Sept. ii. 
in a personal interview of the three brothers. 
Constantine, the eldest of the Caesars, obtained, 
with a certain pre-eminence of rank, the posses- 
sion of the new capital, which bore his own 
name and that of his father. Thrace, and the 
countries of the East, were allotted for the pa- 
trimony of Constantius ; and Constans was ac- 
knowdedged as the lawful sovereign of Italy, 
Africa, and the w’estern Illyricum. The armies 
submitted to their hereditary right; and they 
condescended, after some delay, to accept from 
the Roman senate, tlie title of Augustus* When 
they first assumed the reins of government, the 
eldest of these princes was twenty-one, the se- 
cond twenty, and the third only seventeen, years 
of age. *3 


■IS Eusebius (1. iv. c. G.) tenninates his uawative by this loyal decla- 
ration of the troops, and avoids all the invidious circumstances of the 
sulisequent massacre- , , , 

49 The character of Dalmathis is advantageously, though concisely, 

drawn by Eutropius {%, 9.). Dalniatius Ca-sar prospenrima indole, 
neque palvuo absiinilis, hmtd multo post, oppressns est lactione niili- 
tari. As both Jerom and the Alexandrian Chronicle mention the third 
year of the Csesar, which did not commence till the ISth or 24th of 
Septemher, A. D. 337, it is certain tliat these military factions conti- 
nued above four months. , £. 

50 I have related this singular anecdote on the authority of Fhilo- 
stergius, 1. ii. c. IG. But if such a pretext was ever used by Constan- 
tine and hk adherents, it was laid aside with contempt, as soon as it 
hswi served their immediate purpose. Athanasius (tom. i.^p. ^66.) 
mentions the oath which Constantius had taken for the security of hia 
kinsmen. 

51 Oonjufda sohrinarum din ignorata, tempore addito percrebuisse. 
Tacit, A’nnal, xii. (5., and Lipsius ad loc. The repeal of the ancirat 
law, and the practice of five hundred years, were insufficient to eradi- 
cate the prejudices of the Romans j who still considered the marriages 


of consins-german, as a species of imperfect incest (Augustin tie Ci- 
vitale Dei, xv. G.) ; and Julian, whose mind was biassed by suinTrstition 
ami resentment, stigmatises these unnatural alliances between his own 
cousins with the opprobrious epithet of rg ov ya/AMv, (Oral, 

vij. p. 228.) The jurisprudence of the canons has since received and 
enforced this prohibition, without Mng able to introduce it either 
into the civil or the common law of Europe. See, on the subject of 
these marriages, Taylor's Civil Law, p. 351. Broucr de Jure Connuh. 
1. ii. c. 12. Hericourtdes Loix Eccl^iastiques, part Hi. c. 5. Fleury, 
Institutions du Droit Canonique, tom. i. p. 531. Paris, 1767 ; and 
Fra paoio, Istoria del Concilto Trident. 1. viii. 

62 Julian {ad S.P.Q. A then. p. 270.) charges his cousin Constan- 
tius with the whole guilt of a massacre, from which he himself so nar- 
rowly escai)^. His a-ssertion is confirmed by Athanasius, who, for 
reasons of a very different nature, was not less an enemy of Constan- 
tius (tom. i. p. 866.). Zosimus joins in the same acctisation. But the 
three abbteviators, Eutropius and the Victors, use very qualifying ex- 
pressions; " sinente potius quam jubente;” “ incertura quo suasore;" 
** vi milituro.* 

53 Euieb. in ,Vit. Constantin, I. iv. c- 69. Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 117. 
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SaiwrKingof While the martial nations of Eu- 
Persia. rope followed the standards of his 

A.D.oio. 5j.Qthers, Constiiiitius, at the head of 
the effeminate troops of Asia, was left to sustain 
the w’^eigbt of the Persian war- At the decease 
of Constantine, the throne of the East was filled 
by Sapor, son of Hormouz, or Hormisdas, and 
grandson of Narses, who, after the victory of 
Galerius, had humbly confessed the superiority 
of the Roman power. Although Sapor was in 
the thirtieth year of his long reign, he was still 
in the vigour of youth, as the date of his acces- 
sion, by a very strange fatality, had preceded that 
of his birth. The wife of Hormouz remained 
pregnant at the time of her husband’s death ; 
and the uncertainty of the sex, as well as of tlie 
event, excited the ambitious hopes of the princes 
of the house of Sassan. The apprehensions of 
civil war were at length removed, by the posi- 
tive assurance of the Magi, that the widow of 
Plorraouz had conceived, and would safely pro- 
duce a son. Obedient to tiie voice of supersti- 
tion, the Persians prepared, without delay, the 
ceremony of his coronation. A royal bed, on 
which the queen lay in state, was exhibited in 
the midst of the palace ; the diadem was placed 
on the spot, which might be supposed to conceal 
the future lieir of Artaxerxes, and the prostrate 
satraps adored the majesty of their invisible and 
insensible sovereign. If any credit can be 
given to this marvellous tale, wdiich seems how- 
ever to be countenanced by the manners of the 
people, and by the extraordinary duration of his 
reign, we must admire not only the fortune, but 
the genius, of Sapor. In the soft sequestered 
education of a Persian harara, the royal youth 
could discover the importance of exercising the 
vigour of his mind and body ; and, by his per- 
sonal merit, deserved a throne, on which he had 
been seated, while he was yet unconscious of the 
duties and tempbitions of absolute power. His 
minority was exposed to the almost inevitable 
calamities of domestic discord ; liis capital was 
surprised and plundered by Thair, a powerful 
king of Yemen, or Arabia ; and the majesty of 
the royal family w’^as degraded by the captivity 
of a princess, the sister of the deceased king. 
But as soon as Sapor attained the age of nian- 
Iiood, the presumptuous Thair, his nation, and 
his countiy. fell beneath the first effort of the 
young warrior ; wdio used his victory with so 
judicious a mixture of rigour and clemency, that 
he obtained from the fears and gratitude of the 
Arabs, the title of Dhoulacnaf, or protector of 

the nation. 

State of Mcto- ambition of the Persian, to 

^wmiia^and whom liis enemies ascribe the virtues 
int-m . ^ 0 ^ statesman, was 

animated by the desire of revenging the disgrace 
of his fathers, and of wresting from the hands 
of the Romans the five provinces beyond the 
Tigris. The military fame of Constantine, and 

Idat. in Chron. See two notes of Tillemont^ Hist, des Emperewrs, 
tom. iv. p. 1086—1091. The re5gt«f the eldest brother at Constanti, 
nople is noticed only in the Alexandrian Chrotdcle. 

54 Ag^thias, who lived in the sixth century, is the author of this 
story (1. iv. p. 153. edit. louvre). He derived his information fimm 
some extracts of the Persian Clironicles, obtained and translated by 
the interpreter Sergius, dtiring hLs embassy at that court. The coro- 
nation or the momer of S:.iiot is likewise mentioned by Schifcard 
fXaxikh. p. 116.) and D'Herbelot (Biblioth4que Orientale,p. 765.). 


the real or apparent strength of his government, 
suspended* the attack; and while the hostile 
conduct of Sapor provoked the resentment, his 
artful negotiations amused the patience of the 
Imperial court. The death of Constantine was 
the signal of war,s<5 and the actual condition of 
the Syrifin and Armenian frontier, seemed to 
encourage the Persians by the prospect of a rich 
spoil, and an easy conquest. The example of 
the massacres of the ])aiace, difiusecl a spirit of 
licentiousness and sedition among the troops of 
the East, who were no longer restrained by their 
habits of obedience to a veteran commander. 
By the prudence of Constantins, who, from the 
interview’ wdth his brothers in Pannonia, imme- 
diately hastened to the banks of the Euphrates, 
the legions were gradually restored to a sense of 
duty and discipline ; but the season of anarcliy 
had permitted Sapor to form the siege of Nisibis, 
and to occupy several of the most important 
fortresses of Mesopotamia. ^7 In Armenia, the 
renowned Tiridates had long enjoyed the peace 
and glory which he deserved by his valour and 
fidelity to the cause of Rome. The firm alli- 
ance w’hich be maintained with Constantine, was 
productive of spiritual as well as of temporal 
benefits; liy the conversion of Tiridates, the 
character of a saint w’as applied to that of a hero, 
the Christian faith was preached and ostabli^hed 
from the Euphrates to the shores of tlie Caspian, 
and Armenia was attached to the cimpire by the 
double ties of policy and religion. But as many 
of the Armenian nobles still refused to abandon 
the plurality of tiieir gods and of their wives, tlie 
public tranquillity was disturbed by a discon- 
tented faction, which insulted the feeble age of 
their sovereign, and impatiently expected the 
hour of his death. He died at ^ ^ 
length after a reign of fifty-six years, * 

and the fortune of the Armenian monarchy ex- 
pired with Tiridates. His law ful heir was driven 
into exile, the Christian priests w^ere either mur- 
dered or expelled from their churches, the bar- 
barous tribes of Albania w’ere solicited to descend 
from their mountains ; and two of the most pow- 
erful governors, usuq^ing the ensigns or the 
jiowers of royalty, implored the assistance of 
Sapor, and opened the gates of their cities to the 
Persian garrisons. . The Christian party, under 
j the guidance of the archbishop of Artaxata, the 
immediate successor of St. Gregory the Illumi- 
nator, had recourse to the piety of Coustantius. 
After the troubles had continued about three 
years, Antiochus, one of the officers of the 
household, executed wuth success the Imperial 
commission of restoring Cliosroes, the son of 
Tiridates, to the throne of his fathers, of distri- 
buting honours and rewards among the faithful 
servants of the bouse of Arsaces, and of pro- 
claiming a general amnesty, which was accepted 
by the greater part of the rebellious satraps. 
But the Romans derived moj'e honour than ad- 

55 P’Herbelot, Bibliothfegue Oricntalc, p. 764. 

66 Sextus liuius (c, 26.), who on this occasion is no contemptible 
authority, affirms, that the Persians sued in vain for peace ; and that 
Constantine was preparing to march against them ; yet the sxipcrior 
weight of the testimony oflSusebjus, oblijjeti us to adinit the lirelirni- 
naries, if not the ratification, of the treaty. See Tillemont, Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. iv. p, 420. 

57 Julian. Orat. i. p. 20, 
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vantage froni this revolution. Chosroes was a 
prince of a puny stature, and a pusillanimous 
spirit. Unequal to the fatigues of "war, averse 
to the society of mankind, he withdrew from his 
capital to a retired palace, which he built on the 
banks of the river Eieutherus, and in the centre 
of a shady grove ; wdiere he consumed his va- 
cant hours in the rural sports of hunting and 
hawking. To secure this inglorious ease, he 
submitted to the conditions of peace which Sapor 
condescended to impose ; the payment of an an- 
nual tribute, and the restitution of the fertile 
province of Atropatene, wdiich the courage of 
Tiridates, and the victoiious arms of Galerius, 
had annexed to the Armenian monarchy, 

Thoi>.r.ian the long period of the 

reign of Constantins, the provinces 
of the East %vere afflicted by the 
calamities of the Persian war. The irregular 
incursions of the light troops alternately spread 
terror and devastation beyond the Tigris and 
beyond the Euphrates, from the gates of Ctesi- 
phon to tiiose of Antioch j and this active service 
was performed by the Arabs of the desert, w'ho 
were divided in their interest and affections; 
some of their independent chiefs being enlisted 
in the party of Sapor, whilst others had engaged 
their doubtful fidelity to the emperor. I'lie 
more grave and important operations of tlie war 
were conducted -with equal vigour ; and the 
armies of Home and Persia encountered each 
other in nine bloody fields, in tw'o of which 
Battle of Sin. Coiistantius himself commanded in 

A f>’^548 The event of the day was 

* ’ * most commonly adverse to the Ro- 

mans, but in the battle of Singara, their impru- 
dent valour had almost achieved a signal and 
decisive victory. The stationary troops of Siii- 
gara retffed on the approach of Sapor, who 
passed the Tigris over three bridges, and occu- 
pied near the village of Hilleh an advantageous 
camp, which, by the labour of his numerous 
pioneers, he surrounded in one day with a deep 
ditch, and a lofty rampart. His formidable host, 
when it was drawn out in order of battle, covered 
the banks of the river, the adjacent heights, 
and the whole extent of a plain of above twelve 
miles, which separated the two armies. Both 
were alike impatient to engage ; but the bar- 
barians, after a slight resistance, fled in disorder ; 
unable to resist, or desirous to weary, the strength 
of the heavy legions, who, fainting with heat 
and thirst, pursued them across the plain, and 
cut in pieces a line of cavalry, clothed in com- 
plete armour, which had been posted before tlie 
gates of the camp to protect their retreat. Con- 
stantius, who was hurried along in. the pursuit, 

58 Julian. Orat. i. p. ‘if), 21. Mo.ses of Chotene, 1. ii. c. 89. 1. iii. 
c. 1—9. p. 220 — 2 i0. The perfect agreement between the vague 
hints of the contemporary orator, and, the circumstantial narrative of 
the national hi.storian, gives light to the fanner, and weight to the 
latter. For the credit of Moses it may be likewise observed, that, the 
name of Antiochus is found a few vears before in a civil office of 
inferior dignity. See Godefroy, Cod. Theod, tom. vi.jp. 350. 

59 Ammianus {xiv. 4.) gives a lively description of the wandering 
and predatory life of tlie Saracens, who stretched from the confines 
of Assyria to the cataracts of the Kile. It appears from the adven- 
ture of Malchus, which Jerom has related in so entmainine a man- 
ner, that the high road between Bersea and Edessa was ixuested by 
tliese robbers. See JHieronym. tom. i. p. 236. 

60 We shall take from Eutropius the general idea of the war 
(x. 10.). A Persis enira multa et gravia perpessus, ssepe captis oppidis, 
obsessis nrhibus, emsis exercitibus* nullnmque ei contra Saporem 
prospofum pitelium fuit, nisi quod apnd Singaram* &c. Thus honest 
account is conhrmed by the hints w Ammianus, Ilufris, and Jerom. | 


I attempted, without effect, to restrain the ardour 
i of his troops, by representing to them the dangers 
' of the approaching night, and the certainty of 
completing their success with the return of day. 
As they depended much more on their own 
valour than on the experience or the abilities of 
their chief, they silenced by their clamours his 
timid remonstrances ; and rushing with fury to * 
the charge, filled up the ditch, broke down the 
rampart, and dispersed themselves through the 
tents to recruit their exhausted strength, and to 
enjoy the rich harvest of their labours. But the 
prudent Sapor had w^atched the moment of vic- 
tory. His army, of which the greater part, 
securely posted on the heights, had been specta- 
tors of the action, advanced in silence, and under 
the shadow of night j and his Pei:sian archers, 
guided by the illumination of the camp, poured 
a shower of arrows on a disarmed and licentious 
crowd. The sincerity of history 6 1 declares, that 
the Romans were vanquished with a dreadful 
slaughter, and that the fiying remnant of the 
legions was exposed to the most intolerable hard- 
ships. Even the tenderness of panegyric, con- 
fessing that the glory of the emperor was sullied 
by the disobedience of his soldiers, chooses to draw 
a veil over the circumstances of this melancholy 
retreat. Yet one of those venal orators, so jealous 
of tlie fame of Coiistantius, relates, with amazing 
coolness, an act of such incredible cruelty, as, 
in the judgment of posterity, must imprint a far 
deeper stain on the honour of the Imperial name. 
Tiie son of Sapor, the heir of his crown, had 
been made a captive in the Persian camp, Tiie 
unhappy youth, who might have excited the com- 
passion of the most savage enemy, was scourged, 
tortured, and publicly executed by the inhuman 

Romans. 

Whateveradvantages might attend 
the arms of Sapor in the field, ^^®®*^*’** 
though nine repeated victories diffused among 
the nations the fame of his valour and conduct, 
he could not hope to succeed in the execution of 
his designs, while the fortified towms of hleso- 
potamia, and above all, the strong and ancient 
city of Nisibis, remained in the possession of the 
Romans. In the space of twelve years, Nisibis, 
which, since the time of Lucullus, had been 
deservedly esteemed the bulwark of the East, 
sustained three memorable sieges a.d.J 538 . 346. 
against the power of Sapor ; and the 
disappointed monarch, after urging his attacks 
above sixty, eighty, and a hundred days, was 
thrice repulsed with loss and ignominy. Tliis 
large and populous city was situate about tw'o 
days’ journey from the Tigris, in the midst of 
a pleasant and fertile plain at the foot of Mount 

ThetwoHrst orations of Julian, and the third oration of Libanius, 
exhibit a more flattering picture ; but the recantation of both those 
orators, after the death of Constantius, while it restores us to the 
possession of the truth, d^^des their own character, and that of the 
eraperor. The commentaCT of Kpanheim on the first oration of Ju- 
lian is profusely learned. See likewise the judicious obsarvatioas of 
Tlllemont, Hist, des Emperetirs, tom. iv. p. 6.56. 

61 Aoerrimfi aocturnit concertadone pugnatum est, nostroruni 
oopiis ing&ati sfctage confossis. Ammian. xviii. 5. See likewise Eu- 
tTOTius, X. 10. and S. Rufus, c. 27, 

^ Libanius, Orat. iii. p. 133. with Julian. Orat- i. p. 24, and 
Spanheira’sComntentary.p 179. ^ „ 

& See Julian. Orat. i. p. 27. Orat. ii. p, 62. See. with the Com- 
mentt^ of Spanheim (p. 188 — 202.), who illustrates the circum- 
stanoea, and ascertains the time of the three sieges of Nisihis- TheiJr 
dates aie likewise examined by Tilletuont (Hist, des Empei-eurs, 
tom. irv. pi. 668. 671. 674.). Something is addetl from Zosiiuus, 
p,.151., ^hd the Alexandrine Chronicle, p. 290. 
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64 Sallust. Fragm« 
tuiTii ui. P. 184. Nu 
houses ; me marshy 


Masius. A treble enclosure of brick walls tm 
Sed by a deep ditch and f 
assistance of Count Lucilianus, and his gam 
"as seconded by the d^perate courage of 
the people. The citizens of Nisibis were am- 
raated by the exhortations of their bishop,^ 
inured to^ arms by the presence of danger, mid 
convinced of the intentions of Sapor “ 

Persian colony in their rwin, to lead them 
away into distant and barbarous '^aptivitj; Ihe 
event of the two former sieges elated 
fidence, and exasperated the ‘ ^ 

Great King, who advanced a third . 

Nisibis, at the head of the united forces of Persia 
and India. The ordinaiy machines, invented to 
batter or undermine the walls, 
ineffectual by the superior skill 
and many days had vainly “‘‘h 
embraced a resolution worthy of an easteri 
monarch, who believed that the elemei^s them- 
selves were subject to his power. At the stated 
season of the melting of the snows m Arjnem^ 
the river Mygdonius, which divides the plain 
and the city of Nisibis, forms, like the Nil^ea ^ 
inundation over the adjacent country. By the 
labour of the Persians, the course of the river 
was stopped below the town, and the waters were 
confined on every side by solid mounds of earth. 
On this artificial lake, a fieet of armed vessels 
filled with soldiers, and with engines which dis- 
charged stones of five hundred pounds weight, 
advanced in order of battle, and engaged, almost 
upon a level, the troops which defended the 
ramparts. The irresistible force of the waters 
was alternately fatal to the contending parties, 
till at length a portion of the walls, unable to 
sustain the accumulated pressure, gave way at 
once, and exposed an ample breach of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. The Persians were instantly 
driven to the assault, and the fate 
pended on the event of the day. The heavy- 
armed cavalry, who led the van of a deep column, 
were embarrassed in the mud, and great numbers 
were drowned in the unseen holes which had 
been filled by the rushing waters. The elephants, 
made furious by their wounds, increased the 
disorder, and trampled down thousands of the 
Persian archers. The Great King, who, 
an exalted throne, beheld the misfortunes of ms 
arms, sounded, with reluctant indignation, the 
signal of the retreat, and suspended for some 
hours the prosecution of the attack. But the 
vigilant citizens improved the opportunity of the 
ni<Tht; and the return of day discovered a new 
wall of six feet in height, rising every moment 
to fill up the interval of the breach. Notwith- 
standing the disappointment of his hopes, and 
the loss of more than twenty thousand men, 
Sapor still pressed the reduction of Nisibis, with 
an obstinate firmness, which could have yielded 


nnlv to the necessity of defending the_ eastern 
nrovince.s of Persia against a formidable invasion 
nf the Massao’etse.<5'7 Alarmed by tins intelli- 
fence he ^ily relinquished the siege and 
marched with raiiid diligence from 
the Tivris to tliose of the Oxus. Tlie ilangei 
and difficulties of the Scythian war engaged Inm 
soon aftenvai-ds to conclude, or at least to ob- 
sm-ve, a truce with the Eonian emperor, vriudi 
was equally grateful to both princes ; as Con- 
smntim hiiLelf, after the death ot his t"'0 bro- 
thers, was involved, by the revolutions ot the 
West, in a civil contest, wdiich required and 
seemed to exceed the most vigorous exertion ot 
his undivided strength. . 

After the partition of the empire, Giviiww,imd 
three years had scarcely elapsed Biaiitittfl'. 
fore the sons of Constantine seemed A-msio, 
impatient to convince mankind that 
thew were incapable of contenting themselves 
with the dominions which they were unquahhtd 
to eovern. The eldest of those princes soon 
corfplained that he was defrauded of just 
proportion of the spoils of thar murdered km^ 
men ; and though he might yield to 
guilt and merit of Constantius, he exacted fioni 
Constans the cession of the African > 

as an equivalent for the rich countiies of Mac 
donia and Greece, which his brother had acquired 
by the death of Dalmatius. The want of since- 
riW, which Constantine experienced in a tedious 
and fruitless negotiation, exasperated the fierce- 
ness of Ms temper; and he 

those favourites, who suggested to him that his 
honour, as well as his interest, was conceined m 
the prosecution of the quarrel. At the head ot 
, a tumultuary hand, suited for rapine ‘ban 

' for conquest, he suddenly broke mto the domi- 
nions of Constans, by tlie way of the Julian 
Alps, and the country round Aquileia felt the 
first effects of his resentment, fh^neasures of 
Constans, who then readed ™ 
directed with more prudence and ability. On the 
hrothcr’s invasion, he aetaciieci a 


fax as the Mosul and the digns, axe „ ‘via 

and villages. See Niebuhr, Voyages, tom, li. p. 30O'-3U^ 

65 Tl^ miracles which ITieotoet (1. ii. 2’ 

James, Bishop of Edessa, were at least performed m » 

ite dfeS if his country. He appeared on the 
derure of the Koman emperor, and sent wa army 
t^lcs of the elephants, and to discomfit the host <» thenew Senna. 

Julian. Orat. i. p. 27. Though Niebuhr (tom. U. p- 307.) 
a very considerable swell to the Mygdomus, over 
bridge of twelve arches : it is difficult, however, to understand this 


directea wim more pi i i 

news of his brother’s invasion, he detacliecl a 
select and disciplined body of his Illyrian 
proposing to follow them m person with the 
remainder of his forces. But the conduct of his 
lieutenants soon terminated the unmitural con- 
test. By the artful appearances of flight, Con- 
stantine was betrayed into an ambuscade, which 
had been concealed in a wood, where the lasi 
youth, with a few attendants, was surprised, 
surrounded, and slain. His body, after it hat 
been found in the obscure streain of the Alsa, 
obtained the honours of an Imperial sepulchre ; 
but his provinces transferred their allegiance to 
the conqueror, who, refusing to admit his eider 
brother Constantius to any share in these new 
acquisitions, maintained the undisputed possession 
of nore tlian two thirds of the Roman empire. 

of these stupendous water-works. 11 I for this in va 

very instructive; hut prudence ana w. 

. involve himself in vague tleclamafiou. 
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Murder of Con- Tile fate of CoHstaos himself was 
dielayed about ten years longer, and 
February. tlie reveiige of his brother’s death 
was reserved for the more ignoble hand of a do- 
mestic traitor. The pernicious tendency of the 
system introduced by Constantine was displayed 
ill the feeble administration of his sons ; who, 
by their vices and weakness, soon lost the esteem 
and affections of their people. The pride assumed 
by Constans, from the unmerited success of his 
arms, was rendered more contemptible by his 
want of abilities and application. His fond par- 
tiality toM'ards some German captives, distin- 
guished only by the charms of youth, was an 
object of scandal to the people ; 6^ and Magnen- 
tius, an ambitious soldier, who was himself of 
barbarian extraction, was encouraged by the 
piililic discontent to assert the honour of the 
Roman name.70 The chosen bands of Jovians 
and Herculians, who acknowledged Magnentius 
as their leader, maintained the most respectable 
and important station in the Imperial camp. 
The friendship of Marcellinus, count of the 
sacred largesses, supplied with a liberal hand 
the means of seduction. The soldiers were con- 
vinced by the most specious arguments, that the 
republic summoned them to break the bonds of 
hereditary servitude j and, by the choice of an 
active and vigilant prince, to reward the same 
virtues which had raised the ancestors of the 
degenerate Constans from a private condition to 
the throne of the world. As soon as the con- 
spiracy w’as ripe for execution, Marcellinus, 
under the pretence of celebrating his son’s birth- 
day, gave a splendid entertainment to the Him- 
trhm and honourable persons of the court of 
Gaul, which then resided in the city of Autun. 
The intemperance of the feast was artfully pro- 
tracted till a veiy late hour of the night ; and 
the unsuspecting guests were tempted to indulge 
themselves in a dangerous and guilty freedom 
of conversation. On a sudden the doors were 
thrown open, and Magnentius, who had retired 
for a few moments, returned into the apartment, 
invested with the diadem and purple. The con- 
spirators instantly saluted him with the titles of 
A ugustus and Emperor. The surprise, the terror, 
the intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and the 
mutual ignorance of the rest of the assembly, 
prompted them to join their voices to the general 
acclamation. The guards hastened to take the 
oath of fidelity ; the gates of the town were shut; 
and before the dawn of day, Magnentius became 
master of the troops and treasure of the palace 
and city of Autun. By iiis secrecy and diligence 
he entertained some hopes of surprising the 
person of Constans, who was pursuing in the 
adjacent forest his favourite amusement of hunt- 
ing, or perhaps some pleasures of a more private 

69 Quanim {gentium) obsides pretio quresitos pueros venitstiores, 
axuxl cuitius habiierat, lildtUno hiijusmodi arsisse jyfn certn habetor. 
Had not the depraved taste of Constans been publicly avowed, the 
elder Victor, who held a considerable ofiice in his brother's reign, 
would not have asserted it in such positive terms. 

'10 Julian. Orat. i. and ii. Zosiin. 1. ii. p. 134. Victor in Epitome. 
There is reason to believe that Magnentius was born in one of those 
barbarian colonies which Constantius Chlorus had established in Gaul 
(see this History, ante, p, 1S7.) His behaviour may remind ns of the 
patriot earl of Leicester, the famous Simon de Montfort, who could 
perstiade the good parple of England, that he, a Frenchman by bivlb, 
had taken arms to deliver them firom foreign favourites. 

7 1 This ancient city had once flourished under the name of Jlliberis. 
(Pomponius Mela, ii. 5.) The munificence of Constantine gave it 
new splendour, and hfe mother’s name. Helena (it is still called Fine ) 


and criminal nature. The rapid progress of 
fame allowed him, however, an instant for flight, 
though the desertion of his soldiers and subjects 
deprived him of the power of resistance. Before 
he could reach a sea-port in Spain, %v}iere he 
intended to embark, he was overtaken near 
Helena,? 1 at the foot of the Pyrenees, by a party 
of light cavalry, whose chief, regardless of the 
sanctity of a temple, executed his commission by 
the murder of the son of Constantine. 72 

As soon as the death of Constans . 

, . Magnentius and 

had decidea this easy but important Vetfanio assume 

revolution, the example of the court 
of Autun was imitated by the pro- i. 

vinces of the West. The authority of Magnen- 
tius was acknowledged through the whole extent 
of the tw’O great prsefectures of Gaul and Italy; 
and the usurper prepared, by eveiy act of oppres- 
sion, to collect a treasure, wdiich might discharge 
the obligation of an immense donative, and sup- 
ply the expenses of a civil war. The martial 
countries of Illyricum, from the Danube to the 
extremity of Greece, had long obeyed the govern- 
ment of Vetranio, an aged general, beloved for 
the simplicity of his manners, and who had 
acquired some reputation by his experience and 
services in war. 73 Attached by habit, by duty, 
and by gratitude, to the house of Constantine, he 
immediately gave the strongest assurances to the 
only surviving son of his late master, that he 
would expose, with unshaken fidelity, his person 
and his troops, to inflict a just revenge on the 
traitors of Gaul. But the legions of Vetranio 
were seduced, rather than provoked, by the ex- 
ample of rebellion ; their leader soon betrayed a 
want of firmness, or a want of sincerity ; and his 
ambition derived a specious pretence from the 
approbation of the princess Constantina. That 
cruel and aspiring woman, w’ho had obtained 
from the great Constantine, her father, the rank 
of Augusta, placed the diadem with her own 
hands on the head of the Illyrian general ; and 
seemed to expect from his victory the accom- 
plishment of those unbounded hopes, of which 
she had been disappointed by the death of her 
husband Hannibalianus. Perhaps it was with- 
out the consent of Constantina, that the new 
emperor formed a necessary, though dishonour- 
able, alliance with the usurper of the West, 
whose purple was so recently stained with her 
brother’s blood. 7-^ 

The intelligence of these import- constantius re- 
ant events, which so deeply affected 
the honour and safety of the Impe- 
rial house, recalled the arms of Constantius from 
the inglorious prosecution of the Persian war. 
He recommended die care of the East to his 
lieutenants, and aftei'wards to his cousin Gallus, 
whom he raised from a prison to a throne ; and 

became the seat of a biriioF, who long aflerwards transferred his resi- 
dence to Perpignan, the capital of modem Romillon, See D’Anville, 
Notice de I'Ancienne Gaule, p. 580. Langu^e, Description de la 
France, p. 2^. ; and the Maxes. Hispanica, 1. i. c. 2. 

78 SkisuQUS, 1. ii. p. 119, LSIO- Zlonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 13,, and 
the Abbtevifttors. 

73 Eutropitts (x. 1 0.) describes vetranio with, itiore tempar, and 
probably with mote truth, than either of the tw#' Victors. Vetranio 
was bom ofpbscure parents in the wildest gaits of Mtesia; and so 
much had, his education been neglected, that, after his elevation, he 
studied the alphabet. 

74 The doubtful, fluctuating conduct of Vetranio is described by 
Jultot in his first oration, ard accurately ex]:ilai'ned by Spanheim 
who dik^usses the situation, and behaviour of Constantina- 
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marched towards Europe, with ^ 
by the conftict of hope and frar, 
dLiation. On his arrival at Heraclea in Thrace, 
Kperor gave a«aence to ‘J- 
of Ma-mentius and Vetranio. The first author 
of the° conspiracy, MarcelUnus, who “ 
measure had bestowed the purple on his new 
master, boldlv accepted this dangerous 

^nd his'three colleagues were selected from 
the illustrious personages 

These deputies were instructed to swthe the re 
^nSen^^ndto aW the fe^s. of C— 

S^Trarcfoffrrrr Sees, to 

theT^eminence of rank, which •>“‘1';! 

diLd by the emperor of the East. Should 
pX and tnistaken piety urge him to refuse 
tiiese equitable conditions, the ambassadors were 
ordered expatiate on the inevitable ruin which 
must aXd his rashness, if he ventured to pr^ 
yoke the sovereigns of the West to exert th^ 
superior strength; and to employ against him 
that valour, those abilities, and 
which the house of Constantine had been in- 
lebted for so many triumphs. Such propositions 
and such arguments appeared to deserve the 
most serious attention; the a^^wer of Constan- 
tdus was deferred till the next day a 

had reflected on the importance ol justijnng a 
civil war in the opinion of the people, he thus 
addressed his council, who 
affected credulity :■ “ Lastmghti 
« I retired to rest, the shade of the great Con- 

“ stantine, embracing the corpse of my murfered 

“ brother, rose before my eyes ; his well-known 
« voice awakened me to revenge, forbad ine to 
“ despair of the republic, and assured me of the 
« success and immortal glory wtach would crown 
« the justice of my arms.” The autoity of 
such a vision, or rather of the prince who alleged 
. it, silenced every doubt, and excluded all nego- 
tiation. The ignominious terms of peace were 
rejected with disdain. One of the ambassadors 
of the tyrant was dismissed with the haughty 
answer of Constantius; his colleagues, as un- 
worthy of the privileges of the law of nations, 
were put in irons ; and the contending powers 
prepared to wage an implacable war. 7 

- .vistrix. Such was the conduct, and sucli 
r perhaps was the duty, of the toother 

"nS-Sr of Constans towards the perfidious 
usurper of Gaul. The situation and character ot 
Vetranio admitted of milder measures; and the 
policy of the Ea.stern emperor was directed to dis- 
unite his antagonists, and to separate the forces of 
Illyricum from the cause of rebellion. It was 
an easy task to deceive the frankness and sim- 
plicity of Vetranio, who, fiiictuating some time 
between the opposite views of honour and in- 
terest, displayed to the world the insmcenty of 
his temper, a^d was insensibly engaged in me 

ijocrateSf and Soaomen. 


thefrontiei-sof their respective proymeos ; where 
thef Xht pledge their friomkhip by mutual 
vows of'fideUty, and common con- 

sent the future operations of tim civ 1 w u . 
consecfuence of this agreement, ^ i ^ 

vanced to the city of Sardica,?^’ at the head of 
renty thousand horse, and ofa more numerous 
bodv of infantry ; a power so far supei loi to the 
forcL of Constantius, tliat the IHynan emperor 
Ippered to command the life and fortunes o 
his rival, who, depending on the success ot hi. 
private Aegotiations, had the troops, and 

underminrf the throne, of . ' „rt,, of 

cliiefs, who had secretly embraced the paifj ot 
Constantius, prepared in his favour a pu ic 
spectacle, calculated to discover and inflame the 

passions of the multitude.’? The united aimics 

were commanded to assemble m a If S® P’“‘" 
Lar the city. In the centre, according to the 
rules of ancient discipline, a military tnbunal, or 
rrer scaffold, was erected, from whence tim 
emperors were accustomed, on solemn i 
portant occasions, to harangue the 
Wll-ordered ranks of Homans and baibariai s, 
with drawn swords, or with ®’'®®‘®‘^ 
squadrons of cavalry, and the ®®l>®rts o into- 
trv, distinguished by the vanety of their aims 
S ensiirns. foniied an immense circle round 

*e Sial ; and the attentive _ silence which 

tiiev preserved was sometimes interrupted hy 
fond M of clamour or of applause. In the 
presence of this formidable assembly, tiie two 
Lperors were called upon to exp am tlie atn- 

atiOT of public affairs: f ® PJ“f “‘ Tu^ 

W. 1 S yielded to tiie royal birth of Constantius, 

, and though he was indifferently V' f I ^ ^ 

arts of rhetoric, he acquitted himsoU. undu . 

murder of Constans, he insinuated, that none, 
except abrother, could claim a right to the sue- 

cLInof his brother. He displayed, with »me 

■complacency, the glories of his I^P^X^thc 
and recalled to the memory of the ‘>ooP^> "’® 
valour, the tiiumphs, the liberality of ’® y ^ 
Constantine, to whose sons they had ®ng‘i„td 
their allegiance by an oath of fidelity, which the 
ingratitude of his most favoured servants had 
tempted them to violate. T | 

surrounded the tribunal, and were instructed to 
act tlieir parts in this extraordinary scene, con- 
fessed the irrc.sistible power of reason and Uo- 
quence, hy saluting the emperor Constantius as 
their lawful sovereign. The contagion of y- 
alty and repentance was communicated troi 
ra4 to rank ; till the plain of Savdic®, tesoumkd 
with the universal acclamation of ‘ , 

“ tliese upstart usurpers 1 Long life and vic- 

but vague, descriptions of the orator. 
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tory to the son of Constantine ! Under his 
banners alone we will fight and conquer.” 
The shout of thousands, their menacing gestures, 
the fierce clashing of their arms, astonished and 
subdued the courage of Vetranio, who stood, 
amidst the defection of his followers, in anxious 
and silent suspense. Instead of embracing the 
last refuge of generous despair, he tamely sub- 
mitted to his fate ; and taking the diadem from 
his head, in the view of both parties, fell pro- 
strate at the feet of his conqueror. Constantins 
used his victory with prudence and moderation ; 
and raising from the ground the aged suppliant, 
whom he affected to style by the endearing name 
of Father, he gave him his hand to descend from 
the throne. The city of Prusa was assigned 
for the exile or retirement of the abdicated 
monarch, who lived six years in the enjoyment 
of ease and affluence. He often expressed Ms 
grateful sense of the goodness of Constantius, 
and, with a very amiable simplicity, advised Ms 
benefactor to resign the sceptre of the world, 
and to seek for content (where alone it could be 
found) in the peaceful obscurity of a private 
condition. 78 

Makes war The behaviour of Constantius on 

this memorable occasion was cele- 
A. D. 361. brated with some appearance of j us- 
tice; and his courtiers compared the studied 
orations which a Pericles or a Demosthenes 
addressed to the populace of Athens, with the 
victorious eloquence which had persuaded an 
armed multitude to desert and depose the object 
of their partial choice, The approaching con- 
test with Magnentius was of a more serious and 
bloody kind. The tyrant advanced by rapid 
marches to encounter Constantius, at the head 
of a numerous army, composed of Gauls and 
Spaniards, of Franks and Saxons j of those pro- 
vincials who supplied the strength of the legions, 
and of those barbarians who were dreaded as 
the most fonnidable enemies of the republic. 
The fertile plains so of the Lower Pannonia, 
between the Drave, the Save, and the Danube, 
presented a spacious theatre ; and the operations 
of the civil war were protracted during the sum- 
mer months by the skill or timidity of the com- 
batants. s i Constantius had declared his intention 
of deciding the quarrel in the fields of Cibalis, 
a name that would animate his troops by the 
remembrance of the victory which, on the same 
auspicious ground, bad been obtained by the 
arms of Ms father Constantine. Yet by the im- 
pregnable fortifications with which the emperor 
encompassed his camp, he appeared to decline, 
rather than to invite, a general engagement. It 
was the object of Magnentius to tempt or to 
compel his adversary to relinquish this advan- 
tageous position; and he employed, with that 
view, the various marches, evolutions, and stra- 

78 The youn^r Victor assigns to his exile the emphatical ap- 
pellation of " Voluptarium otium." Socrates (1. ii. c. 28.) is the 
TOucher for the correspondence with the emperor, which would 
seem to prove, that Vetranio was, indeed, prope ad stultitiam simpli- 
cissimus. 

79 Bum Constantius - - - - facundiie vi dejectum Imperio in 
privatum otium removit. Quae gloria post natum Imperium soli 
jpTOcessit eloquio clemeutiaque, &c. Aurelius Victor, Julian, and 
Thanistius (Orat. iii. and iv.), adorn this exploit with all the artificial 
and gaudy colouring of their rhetoric. 

80 Busbequius (p. 112.) traversed the Lower Hungary and Scla- 
Tonia at a dime when they were reduced almost to a desert, by tlie 
reciprocal hostilities of the Turks and Christians. Yet he mentions 


tagems, which the knowledge of the art of war 
could suggest to an experienced officer. He 
carried by assault the important town of Siscia; 
made an attack on the city of Sirmium, which 
lay in the rear of the Imperial camp ; attempted 
to force a passage over the Save into the eastern 
provinces of Illyricum; and cut in pieces a nu- 
merous detachment, which he had allured into 
the narrow passes of Adarne. Difring the 
greater part of the summer, the tyrant of Gaul 
showed Mmself master of the field. The troops 
of Constantius were harassed and di.spirited ; his 
reputation declined in the eye of the world ; 
and his pride condescended to solicit a treaty of 
peace, which would have resigned to the assassin 
of Constans the sovereignty of the provinces 
beyond the Alps. These offers were enforced 
by the eloquence of Philip the Imperial am- 
bassador; and the council as w^eU as the army 
of Magnentius were disposed to accept them. 
But the haughty usurper, careless of the remon- 
strances of his friends, gave orders that Philip 
should be detained as a captive, or at least as a 
hostage ; while he despatched an officer to re- 
proach Constantius with the weakness of his 
reign, and to insult him by the promise of a 
pardon, if he would instantly abdicate the purple. 
** That he should confide in the justice of Ms 
cause, and the protection of an avenging 
Deity,” was the only answer which honour 
permitted the emperor to return. But he was 
so sensible of the difficulties of his situation, 
that he no longer dared to retaliate the indignity 
which had been offered to Ins representative. 
The negotiation of Philip 'v^as not, however, 
ineffectual, since he determined Sylvanus the 
Frank, a general of merit and reputation, to 
desert with a considerable body of cavalry, a few 
days before the battle of Mursa. 

■Ke city of Mursa, or Essek, 
celebrated m modern times for a a.d.^i, 
bridge of boats five miles in length, 
over the river Drave, and the adjacent mo- 
rasses,82 has been always considered as a place of 
importance in the wars of Hungary. Magnen- 
tius, directing his march towards Mursa, set fire 
to the gates, and, by a sudden assault, had almost 
scaled the walls of the town. The vigilance of 
the garrison extinguished the flames; the ap- 
proach of Constantius left him no time to con- 
tinue the operations of the siege ; and the em- 
peror soon removed the only obstacle that could 
embarrass his motions, by forcing a body of 
troops which had taken post in an adjoining 
amphitheatre. The field of battle round Mursa 
was a naked and level plain: on this ground 
the army of Constantius formed, with the Drave 
on theii* right ; while their left, either from the 
nature of their disposition, or from the superior- 
ity of their cavalry, extended far beyond the right 

■with aflmlration the v.nconqaera'ble fertility of the soil j andt observes 
that the height of the grass was sufficient to conceal a loaded wagon 
from his sight. See likewise Browne’s Travels, in Harris's Collection, 
vol.ii. p.762,&c. 

81 Zosiimis gives a very large account of the war, and the nego- 
tiation (1, ii. p. 123—130,). But as he neither shows himself a soldier 
nor a politician, his narrative must be weighed with attention, and 
received with caution. 

S2 This remarkable bridge, which is flanked with towers, and 
suTOorted on large wooden piles, was constructed, A. D. 156<>, by 
Sultan Soliman, to facilitate the march of his armisss into Hungary. 
See Brown<!''s Travels, and Busching’s System of Geography, vol* m. 
p. 90. 
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flank of Magnentius.83 The troops on both 
sides remained, under arms in anxious expect- 
ation. during the greatest part of the morning ; 
and the son of Constantine, after animating his 
soldiers by an eloquent speech, retired into a 
church at some distance from the field of battle, 
and committed to his generals the conduct of 
this decisive day.^'^ They deserved his confi- 
dence by the valour and military skill which 
they exerted. They wisely began the action 
upon the left; and advancing their whole wing 
of cavalry in an oblique line, they suddenly 
wheeled it on the right flank of the enemy, which 
was unprepared to resist the impetuosity of their 
charge. But the Romans of the West soon 
rallied, by the habits of discipline ; and the bar- 
barians of Germany supported the renown of 
their national bravery. The engagement soon 
became general; was maintained with various 
and singular turns of fortune ; and scarcely ended 
with the darkness of the night. The signal 
victory which Constantins obtained is attributed 
to the arms of his cavalry. His cuirassiers are 
described as so many massy statues of steel, 
glittering with their scaly armour, and breaking 
with their ponderous lances thefinn array of the 
Gallic legions. As soon as the legions gave 
way, the lighter and more active squadrons of the 
second line rode sword in hand into the intervals, 
and completed the disorder. In tlie mean w'hile, 
the huge bodies of the Germans were exposed 
almost naked to the dexterity of the Oriental 
archers; and whole troops of those barbarians 
were urged by anguish and despair to precipitate 
themselves into the broad and rapid stream of 
the Drave,85 The number of the slain was 
computed at fifty-four thousand men, and the 
slaughter of the conquerors was more consider- 
able than that of the vanquished a circum- 
stance w'hich proves the obstinacy of the contest, 
and Justifies the observation of an ancient writer, 
that the forces of the empire were consumed in 
the fatal battle of Miirsa, by the loss of a veteran 
army, sufficient to defend the frontiers, or to add 
new triumphs to the glory of Rome.87 Not- 
withstanding the invectives of a servile orator, 
there is not the least reason to believe that ’the 
tyrant deserted his own standard in the begin- 
ning of the engagement. He seems to have 
displayed the virtues of a general and of a sol- 
dier till the day was irrecoverably lost, and his 
camp in the possession of the enemy. Mag- 
nentius then consulted his safety, and throwing 
away the Imperial ornaments, escaped with 
some difficulty from the pursuit of tlie light 


83 This position, and the subsequent evolutions, are cleatly,tliougli 
concisely, described by Julian, Orat. i. n. 5G, 

84 Suipicius Sevenis, 1. ii- p. 405. The emperor passed the day 
in prayer with Valens, the Arian bishop of Hursa, who joined his 
confidence by announcing the success of the battle. M. de Tillemont 
(Hist- des Empereurs, tom. iv. n. 1110.) very properly remarks the 
silence of Julian with regard to the per.sonal prowess of Constantius in 
the battle of Mursa. The silence of flattery is sometimes equal to the 
most positive and authentic evidence. 

85 Julian. Orat. i. p. 5G, 37.j and Orat. ii. p. 59, CO. Zonaras, 
tom. ii. i. xiii. p. 17. Zosimus, I. ii. p. 130— 13o. The last of those 
celebrates the dexterity of the archer Meneiaus, who could discharge 
three arrows at the same time; an advantage which, according to his 
apwehension of military aflhirs, materially contributed to the victory 
or Constantius. 

86 According to Zonaras, Constanthrs, out of 80,000 men, lost 
30,000 ; and Slagnentiua lost 24,000 out of 36,000. The other 
a^des of this account seem probable and authentic, but the numbers 
or the tyrant’s army must have been mistaken, either by the author 
or his, tsraasoribers. Magnentius had collected the whole force of the 
West, Romans and barbarians, into one formidable body, which 
cannot fidrly be estimated at less than 100,000 men. Jtdian. Orat. i. 
p. 34, 35, 


horse, who ince.ssantly followed his rapid flight 
from the banks of the Drave to the foot of the 
Julian Alps. 88, , . 

The approach of winter supplied 
the indolence of Constantius with 
specious reasons for deferring the ^ 
prosecution of the war till the ensuing spring, 
Magnentius bad fixed his residence in the city 
of Aquileia, and showed a seeming resolution 
to dispute the passage of the mountains and mo- 
rasses which fortified the confines of the Venetian 
province. The surprisal of a castle in the Alps 
by the secret march of the Imperialists, could 
scarcely have determined him to relinquish the 
possession of Italy, if the inclinations of the 
people had supported the cause of their tyrant. 89 
But the memory of the cruelties exercised by 
his ministers, after the unsuccessful revolt of 
Nepotian, had left a deep impression of horror 
and resentment on the minds of the Romans. 
That rash youth, the son of the princess Eutro- 
pia, and the nephew of Constantine, had seen 
with indignation the sceptre of the West usurped 
by a perfidious barbarian. Arming a desperate 
troop of slaves and gladiators, he overpowered 
the feeble guard of the domestic tranquillity of 
Rome, received the homage of the senate, and 
assuming the title of Augustus, precariously 
reigned during a tumult of twenty-eight days. 
The march of some regular forces put an end to 
his ambitious hopes : the rebellion was extin- 
guished in the blood of Nepotian, of his mother 
Eutropia, and of his adherents ; and the pro- 
scription was extended to all who had contracted 
a fatal alliance with the name and family of Con- 
stantine, 90 But as soon as Constantius, after 
the battle of Mursa, became master of the sea- 
coast of Dalmatia, a band of noble exiles, wdio 
had ventured to equip a fleet in some harbour 
of the Hadriatic, sought protection and revenge 
in his victorious camp. By their secret intel- 
ligence with their countrymen, Rome and the 
Italian cities were persuaded to display the ban- 
ners of Constantius on their walls. The grate- 
ful veterans, enriched by the liberality of the 
father, signalised their gratitude and loyalty to 
the son. The cavalry, the legions, and the 
auxiliaries of Italy, renewed their oath of alle- 
giance to Constantius ; and the usurper, alarmed 
by the general desertion, W’as compelled, with 
the remains of his faithful troops, to retire be- 
yond the Alps into the provinces of Gaul. The 
detachments, however, which were ordered either 
to press or to intercept the flight of Magnentius, 
conducted themselves with the usual imijrudence 

87 Ingentes R..I. vires ea dimieatione consumptm aunt, afl quBelibet 
bella extenia idonete, qiise niultum friurapborum possent securita- 
tisque conferre. Eutropius, x. 1.3. The younger Victor expresses 
himself to the same etfect, 

88 On, this occasion, we must prefer the unsuspected testimony of 
Zosimus and Zonaras to the flattering assertions of Julian. The 
younger Victor paints the character of Magnenflug in a singular 
light: Sermonis .acer, animi tumidi, et immodice Urnldus; arttfek 
tamen ad occultandam audaciaj specie formidinem. Is it mcMt likely 
that in the battle of Mursa his behaviour was governed by nature or 
by art? I should incline for the latter. 

89 Julian. Orat. i. p. ,38, 39. In that place, however, as well as 
in Oration ii. n. 97. he insinuates the general disposition of the ^e» 
nate, the people, and the soldiers of Italy, towards the party of the 
emperor. 

90 The elder Victor describes in a pathetic manner the miserable 
condition of Rome ; “ Cujus stolidum ingenium adeo P.R. patri* 
busque exitio fuit, uti passim domus, fora, vine, templaque, cruore, 
cadaveribusque opplerentur bustormn modo.” Athanasius (tom, i. 
p. 677.) deplores die fate of several illustrious victims, and Julian 
(Orat.ii. p. 58.) execrates the cruelty of Marcellinus, the implacable 
enemy of the house of Constantine. 
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of success ; and allowed him, in the plains of 
Pavia, an opportunity of turning on his pur- 
suers, and of gratifying his despair by the car- 
nage of a useless victory.®"^ 

defeat a«d ^ The pride of M^entius Was re- 
death of Mag- duced, by repeated misfortunes, to 
sue, and to sue in vain, for peace. 

August 10. jjg despatched a senator, in 

whose abilities he confided, and afterwards se- 
veral bishops, whose holy character might obtain 
a more favourable audience, with the offer of 
resigning the purple, and the promise of devot- 
ing the remainder of his life to the service of 
the emperor. But Constantins, though he 
granted fair terms of pardon and reconciliation 
to all who abandoned the standard of rebellion,^^ 
avowed his inflexible resolution to infiict a just 
punishment on the crimes of an assassin, whom 
he prepared to overwhelm on every side by the 
effort of his victorious arms. An Imperial fleet 
acquired the easy possession of Africa and Spain, 
confirmed the wavering faith of the Moorish 
nations, and landed a considerable force, which 
passed the Pyrenees, and advanced towards 
Lyons, the last and fatal station of Magnen- 
tius.93 The tdinper of the tyrant, which was 
never inclined to clemency, was urged by dis- 
tress to exercise every act of oppression which 
could extort an immediate supply from the cities 
of Gaul.^ Their patience was at length ex- 
hausted ; and Treves, the seat of prastorian go- 
vernment, gave the signal of revolt, by shutting 
her gates against Decentius, who had been raised 
by his brother to the rank either of Ceesar or of 
Augustus. From Treves, Decentius was 
obliged to retire to Sens, where he was soon 
surrounded by an army of Germans, whom the 
pernicious arts of Constantius had introduced 
into the civil dissensions of Home. 96 In the 
mean time, the Imperial troops forced the pas- 
sages of the Cottian Alps, and in the bloody 
combat of Mount Seleucus irrevocably fixed the 
title of rebels on the party of Magnentius.97 He 
was unable to bring another army into the field ; 
the fidelity of his guards was corrupted ; and 
when he appeared in public to animate them by 
his exhortations, he was saluted with an unani- 
mous shout of Long live the emperor Con- 
stantius ! ’* The tyrant, w^ho perceived that they 
were preparing to deserve pardon and rewards 
by the sacrifice of the most obnoxious criminal, 


prevented their design by falling on his sword ;98 
a death more easy and more honourable than he 
could hope to obtain from the hands of an enemy, 
whose revenge would have been coloured Avith 
the specious pretence of Justice and fraternal 
piety. The example of suicide was imitated by 
Decentius, who strangled himself on the news 
of his brother’s death. The author of the con- 
spiracy, Marcelliniis, had long since disappeared 
in the battle of Mursa,99 and the public tran- 
quillity was confirmed by the execution of the 
surviving leaders of a guilty and unsuccessful 
faction. A severe inquisition was extended over 
all who, either from choice or from compulsion, 
had been involved in the cause of rebellion. 
Paul, sumamed Catena from his superior skill 
in the judicial exercise of tyranny, was sent to 
explore the latent remains of the conspiracy in 
the remote province of Britain. The honest 
indignation expressed by Martin, vice-prsefect of 
the island, was interpreted as an evidence of his 
own guilt ; and the governor was urged to the 
necessity of turning against his breast the sword 
with which he had been provoked to wound the 
Imperial minister. The most innocent subjects 
of the West were exposed to exile and confisca- 
tion, to death and torture ; and as the timid are 
always cruel, the mind of Constantius was inac- 
cessible to mercy, 


CHAP. XIX. 

ConUantkis sole Emperor* — Elevation and Death 
of Gallus. — Danger and Elevation of Julian. 
— Sarynatian and Persian Wars. — Victories of 
Julian in Gavl. 

The divided provinces of the em- Power of the 
pire w^ere again united by the vie- 
tory of Constantius ; but as that feeble prince 
was destitute of personal merit, either in peace 
or war ; as he feared his generals, and distrusted 
his ministers ; the triumph of his arms served 
only to establish the reign of the eunuchs over 
die Roman world. Those unhappy beings, the 
ancient production of Oriental jealousy and des- 
potism, ^ were introduced into Greece and Rome 
by the contagion of Asiatic luxury.^ Their pro- 
gress was rapid ; and the eunuchs, who, in the 
time of Augustus, had been abhorred, as the 
monstrous retinue of an Egyptian queen,3 were 


91 Zosim. 1. ii. p. 133. Victor in Epitome. The panelists of 
Constantius, with their usual candour, forget lo mention tliis acci- 
dfiffltal defeat. 

92 Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 17. Julian, in several places of 
the two orations, expatiates on the clemency of Constantius to the 
rebels.' 

93 Zosim, I. ii. p. 153. Julian. Orat. f. p. 40, ii. p. /4. 

94 Ammian. xv. 6. Zosim. 1. ii. p. 123. Julian, who (Oral. i. 

р. 40.) inveighs against the cruel effects of the tyrant’s despair, men- 

tions (Orat. i. p. 34.) the oppressive edicts which were dictated by 
his necessities, or by his avarice. His subjects were compelled to 
purchase the Imperial demesnes ; a doubtful and dangerous species 
of property, which, in case of a revolution, might be irnputcKl to them 
as a treasonable usuimation. „ , 

95 The medals of Magnentius celebrate the victories of the two 
Auensti, and of the Ctesar. The Cmsar was another brother, named 
Besiderius. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 767. 

96 Julian. Orat. i. p, 40. ii. p. 74,, with Spanhehn, p. 263. His 

Commentary illustrates the transactions of this civil war. Mans 
Sdieoci was a small place in the Corttiaa Alps, a few mito mstMt 
from Vapincum, or Gap, an ^Iscopal city of Dauphind. bee B'An- 
vilfe. Notice de la Gaule, p. 464 . ; and Bonguerue, Description de la 
France, p. 327. „ 

97 Zosimus, 1. U. p. 134. Liban. Orat. x, p. 268, 269. The 
latter most vehemently arraigns this cruel .and selfish pc4icy of Con- 
stantius. 

98 Julian. Orat. i. p. 40. Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 134. Socrates, 1- iu 

с. 32, Sotomen, 1. iv. c. 7. The yotmger Victor describes his death 
with atane horrid circumatances ; Transfosso latere, ut erat vast* 


corporis, vulnere naribusque et ore cruorem effundens, exsplravit. If 
we can give credit to Zonaras, tlie tyrant, before he expired, had 
the pleasure of murdering with his own hands his mother and his 
brother DiraaderiiTS. , 

99 Julian (Orat. i. p. 68, 69.) seems at a loss to determine, whe- 

ther he inflicted on himself the punishment of his crimes, whether 
he was drowned in the Brave, or whether he was carried by the 
avenging demons from the field of battle to his destined place of 
eternal tortures." 

100 Ammian. xiv. 5. ; xxi. 16. 

1 Ammianus (1. xiv. c. 6.) imputes the first practice of castration 
to the cruel ingenuity of Semiramis, who is supposed to have reigned 
above nineteen hundred years before Christ. The use of eunuchs 
is of high antiquity, both in Asia and Egypt. They are mentionetl 
in the law of Moses, Deuteron. xxiii. 1. See Goguet, Origines des 


This paay 3s translated from Menander, and the original must have 
stypeared »ooo after the eastern conquests of Alexander, 

3 Miles - - - spadonibus 

Servire rugosis potest. 

Horat. Carm. v. 9., and Dacier ad loc. 


.haweoice, ... , 

euaudha, which insensibly prevailetl, 
arobiguotus sense. 
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gradimlly admitted into the families of matrons, 
of senators, and of the emperors themselves.^ 
Restrained by the severe edicts of Domitian and 
Nerva,^ cherished by the pride of Diocletian, 
reduced to an humble station by the prudence 
of Constantine, <5 they multiplied in the palaces 
of his degenerate sons, and insensibly acquired 
the knowledge, and at length the direction, of tlie 
secret councils of Constantins. The aversion 
and contempt which mankind has so unifonnly 
entertained for that imperfect species, appears to 
have degraded their character, and to have ren- 
dered them almost as incapable as they were 
supposed to be, of conceiving any generous sen- 
timent, or of performing any worthy action.? 
But the eunuchs were skilled in the arts of 
flattery and intrigue ; and they alternately go- 
verned the mind of Constantius by his fears, his 
indolence, and his vanity, s Whilst he viewed 
in a deceitful mirror the fair appearance of pub- 
lic prosperity, he supinely permitted them to 
intercept the complaints of the injured provinces, 
to accumulate immense treasures by the sale of 
justice and of honours; to disgrace the most 
important dignities, by the promotion of those 
who had purchased at their hands the powers of 
oppression, 9 and to gratify their resentment 
a<»-ainst the few independent spirits, who arro- 
gantly refused to solicit the protection of slaves. 
Of these slaves the most distinguished was the 
chamberlain Eusebius, who ruled the monarch 
and the palace with such absolute sway, that 
Constantins, according to the sarcasm of an im- 
partial historian, possessed some credit with this 
haughty favourite, By his artful suggestions, 
the emperor was persuaded to subscribe the con- 
demnation of the unfortunate Gallus, and to add 
a new crime to the long list of unnatural mur- 
ders which pollute the honour of the house of 
Constantine. 

du afon of ^^isn the two nephews of Con- 

SSSS** stantine, Gallus and Julian, were 

Julian. saved from the fury of the soldiers, 
the former was about twelve, and the latter 
about six, years of age ; and, as the eldest was 
thought to be of a sickly constitution, they ob- 
tained with the less difficulty a precarious and 
dependent life, from the affected pity of Con- 
stantius, who was sensible tliat the execution of 

4 We need only mention Posides, a, frecdman and eunuch of 
Claudius, in whose favour the emperor prostituted some of the most 
honourable rewards of military valour. See Sucton. in Claudio, 
c. 28. Posides employed a lyreat part of his wealth in building. 

Ut Spado vincebat Capitolia nostra 

Posides, Juvenal. Sat. xiv. 

6 Castrari mares vetuit. Siieton. in Domitian. c. 7. See Dion 
Cassius,!. Ixvii. p. 1107. ; 1. Ixviii. p. 1119. 

5 There is a passage in the Augustan History, p. 137., in which 
Isimpridius, whilst he praises Alexander Severus and Constantine for 
restraining the tyranny of the eunuchs, deplores the mischiefs which 
they occasioned in other reigns. Hue acc-edit quod eunuchos nec In 
consiliis nec in ministeriis habuit ; qui soli pnneipes perdunt, dum 
eos mote gentium aut regum Persarum volunt vjvere ; qui a populo 
etiam atnicLssiraum semovent ; qui intemuntii sunt, aliud quhni res- 
pondetur referentes ; claudentes prindpem suum, et agentes ante 
omnia ne quid sciat. 

7 Xenophon (Cyropnedia, 1. viii. p. 540.) has stated the specious 
teasom which wgaged Cyru.s to intrust his person to the guard of 
eunuchs. He had olwerved in animals, that although the practice of 
castration xnlght tame their ungovernable fierceness, it did not diminish 
their stiength or spirit ; and he persuaded himself, that those who 
were separated from the rest of human kind, would be more firmly 
attached to the person of their betiefactor. But a long experience 
has contradicted the judgment of Cyrus. Some particular instai ces 
may occur of eunuchs mstingutshed by their fidelity, their valour, 
and their abilities ; but if we examine the general history of Persia, 
India, and China, we shall find that the power of the eunuchs has 
imifomaiy marked the decline and fall of eveiy dynasty. 

S See Ammianus MarcelUnus, 1. xxi. c. 16. ; h xxii. c. 4. The 
whole tenour of his impartial history serves to justify the invectives of 


these helpless orphans would have been e.s- 
teemed, by all mankind, an act of the most 
deliberate crueltyri^ Different cities of Ionia 
and Bithynia were assigned for the places of 
•their exile and education ; but, as soon as tlieir 
growing years excited the jealousy of the em- 
peror, he judged it more prudent to secure tliose 
unhappy youths in the strong castle of Mar- 
cellum, near Cajsarea. The treatment whicli 
they experienced during a six years’ conflnoment, 
was partly such as they could hope from a 
careful guardian, and partly such as they might 
dread from a suspicious tyrant, Their prison 
was an ancient palace, the residence of the 
kings of Cappadocia; the situation -was pleasant, 
the building stately, the enclosure spacious. 
They pursued their studies, and practised their 
exercises, under the tuition of tlie most skilful 
masters ; and the numerous household appointed 
to attend, or rather to guard, the nephews of 
Constantine, was not unworthy of the dignity 
of their birth. But they could not disguise to 
themselves that they were deprived of fortune, - 
of freedom, and of safety; secluded from the 
society of all whom they could trust or esteem, 
and condemned to pass their melancholy hours 
in the company of slaves, devoted to the com- 
mands of a tyrant, who had already injured 
them beyond the hope of reconciliation. At 
length, however, the emergencies caiius declared 
of the state compelled the emperor, a.Swi, 
or rather his eunuchs, to invest March 5, 
Gallus, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, with 
the title of Csesar, and to cement this political 
connection by his marriage with the princess 
Constantina, After a formal intervienv, in which 
the two princes mutually engaged their faith 
never to undertake any thing to the prejudice 
of each other, they repaired without delay to 
their respective stations. Constantius contin ued 
his march toward.s the West, and Gallus fixed 
his residence at Antioch ; from whence, with a 
delegated authority, he administered the five 
great dioceses of the eastern prajfecture. t'J In 
this fortunate change, the new Caisar was not 
unmindful of his brother Julian, who obtained 
the honours of his rank, the appearances of 
liberty, and the restitution of an ample patri- 
mony. H 

Mamertinus, of Libanius, and of Julian himself, who have insulted 
the vices of tine court of Constantius. 

9 Aurelius Victor censures the negligence of his .sovereign in 
choosing the governors of the provinces, and the genenats of the army, 
and conchides his history with a very bold observation, as It is much 
more dangerous ijinder a feeble reign to attack the ministers than, the 
master hiroself. Uti vemm absolvam brevi, ut Imporatore ipso 
“ clarius ita apparitontm plerisque raagis atrox nihil.*' 

10 Apud quern (si vere diet defaeat) multum Comtantius potuit. 
Ammian. 1. xviii. c. 4. 

11 Gregory Naaianzen (Orat. iil. p. 90.) reproaches the apostate 
with his ingratitude towards Mark, bishop of Arefhusn, who had 
contributed to save his life , and we learn, though from a less re* 
spectable authority (Tiliemont, HSst.des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 916.), 
that Julian was concealed in the sanctuary of a church. 

12 The most authentic account of the education and adventures 
of Julian, is contained in the epistle or manifesto which he himself 
addressed to the senate and people of A thens. Libanius (Orat. I'.'wen- 
talis), on the .side of the Pag.sns, and Socrates (1. iii. c. 1.), on that of 
the Christians, have preserved several interesting circumstance.s. 

13 For the promotion of Gallus, see Idatius, Zosimus, and the 
two Victors. According to Philostorgius (1. iv. c. 1.}, Theophilus, 
an Arlan bishop, was the witness, and, as It were, the guarantee of 
this srilenm engagement. He supported that character with gene- 
rous firmness; but M. de Tiliemont (Hist, des Bmpereurs, tom. iv, 
p. 1120.) thinks it very improbable that an heretic should have pos- 
sessed such vinue. 

^ It Julian was at first permitted to pursue his studies at Constan- 
tinople, but the ruputarion which he acquired soon excited the 
jealousy oi Constantius ; and the young prince was advised t<> with- 
di-aw himself to the less conspicuous scenes of Bithynia and Ionia. 
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Cruelty and writers the most indulgent 

^ memory of Gallus, and even 

Julian himself, though he wished 
to cast a veil over the frailties of his brother, 
are obliged to confess that the Ca?sar was in- 
capable of reigning. Transported from a prison 
to a throne, he possessed neither genius nor 
application, nor docility, to compensate for the 
want of knowledge and experience. A temper 
naturally morose and violent, instead of being 
corrected, w'as soured by solitude and adversity ; 
the remembrance of what he had endured, dis- 
posed him to retaliation rather than to sym- 
pathy ; and the ungoverned sallies of his rage 
were often fatal to those who approached his 
person, or were subject to bis power. Con- 
stantina, his wife, is described, not as a woman, 
but as one of the infernal furies tormented with 
an insatiate thirst of human blood, Instead 
of employing her influence to insinuate the mild 
counsels of prudence and humanity, she exas- 
perated the fierce passions of her husband j and 
as she retained the vanity, though she had re- 
nounced the gentleness of her sex, a pearl neck- 
lace wa^ esteemed an equivalent price for the 
murder of an innocent and virtuous nobleman, n 
The cruelty of Gallus was sometimes displayed 
in the undissembled violence of popular or 
military executions : and was sometimes dis- 
guised by the abuse of law, and the fonns of 
judicial proceedings. The private houses of 
Antioch, and the places of public resort, w’ere 
besieged by spies and informers ; and the Cmsar 
himself, concealed in a plebeian habit, very fre- 
quently condescended to assume that odious 
character. Every apartment of the palace was 
adorned with the instruments of death and tor- 
ture, and a general consternation was diffused 
through the capital of Syria. The prince of the 
East, as if he had been conscious how much he 
had to fear, and how little he deserved to reign, 
selected for the objects of his resentment, the 
jnovincials accused of some imaginary treason, 
and his owm courtiers, whom with more reason 
he suspected of incensing, by their secret cor- 
respondence, the timid and suspicious mind of 
Constantins. But he forgot that he was de- 
priving himself of his only support, the aflection 
of tile people ; whilst he furnished the malice 
of his enemies with the anus of truth, and af- 
forded the emperor the fairest pretence of ex- 
acting the forfeit of his purple, and of his life. i8 
Massacre of the As long as the civil war sus- 
pended the fate of the Roman world, 
a.d.354. Constantius dissembled his know- 
ledge of the weak and cruel administration to 
which his choice had subjected the East; and 
the discovery of some assassins, secretly des- 1 
patched to Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, w^as 

. 15 See Julian ad S.V.Q,.A. p. 271. Jerora. in Chron. Aurelius 
Victor. Eutropius, x.l4. I shall copy the -words of Eutropius, -who 
■wrote his abridgment about fifteen years after the death of Gallus, 
when there was no longer any motive either to flatter or to depre- 
ciate his character. Multis incivilibus gestis Gallus Cannar - - - - 
vir natura, ferox et ad tyrannideiu promor, si suo jure imperare 

16 Megsera quidem mortalis, inflammatrix soevieniis assidua, hu- 
mani criioris avida, &c. Ajnmian. Mturcellin- I. xiv. c. 1. The 
sincerity of Atnmianus -would not suflhr him to misrepresent facts or 
characters, but his love of anMthms ornaments frequently betrayed 
him into an unnatural vehemence of exjiression. 

17 His name -was Clematius of Alexandria, and his only crime 
■was a refusal to gratify the desires of his mother-in-law; who soli- 
cited his death, because she had been disappoinied of ids ioVe, 
Ammian. i. xiv. c. 1. 


employed to convince the public, that the em- 
peror and the Csesar were united by the same 
interest, and pursued by the same enemies, is# 
But when the victory was decided in favour of 
Constantius, his dependent colleague became 
less useful and less formidable. Every circum- 
stance of his conduct was severely and sus- 
piciously examined, and it was privately resolved, 
either to deprive Gallus of the purple, or at 
least to remove him from the indolent luxury of 
Asia to the hardships and dangers of a German 
war. The death of Theophilus, consular of the 
province of Syria, who in a time of scarcity had 
S been massacred by the people of Antioch, with 
the connivance, and almost at the instigation, 
of Gallus, was justly resented, not only as an 
act of wanton cruelty, but as a dangerous insult 
on the supreme majesty of Constantius. Tw'o 
ministers of illustrious rank, Domitian, the 
Oriental pricfect, and IMontius, quaistor of the 
palace, were empowered by a special commission 
to visit and reform the state of the Ea&t. They 
were instructed to behave towards Gallus with 
moderation and respect, and, by the gentlest 
ai'ts of persuasion, to engage him to comply with 
the invitation of his brother and colleague. The 
rashness of the prmfect disappointed these pru- 
dent measures, and hastened his owm ruin, as 
well as that of his enemy. On his arrival at 
Antioch, Domitian passed disdainfully before 
the gates of the palace, and alleging a slight 
pretence of indisposition, continued several days 
in sullen retirement, to prepare an inflammatory 
memorial, w hich he transmitted to the Imperial 
court. Yielding at length to the pressing so- 
licitations of Gallus, the praifect condescended 
to take his seat in council ; but his first step was 
to signify a concise and haughty mandate, im- 
porting that the Caesar should immediately 
repair to Italy, and threatening that he himself 
would punish his delay or hesitation, by sus- 
pending the usual allowance of his household. 
The nephew and daughter of Constantine, who 
could ill brook the insolence of a subject, ex- 
pressed their resentment by instantly delivering 
Domitian to the custody of a guard. The 
quarrel still admitted of some tenns of accom- 
modation. They were rendered im]>racticable 
by the imprudent behaviour of Montius, a 
statesman, whose art and experience were fre- 
quently betrayed by the levity of his disposition, 
I'he quajstor rex^roached Gallus in haughty 
language, that a prince, who w^as scarcely au- 
tliorised to remove a municipal magistrate, 
should presume to imprison a praitorian prse- 
fect ; convoked a meeting of the civil and mi- 
litary officers ; and required them, in the name 
of their sovereign, to defend the person and 
dignity of bis representatives. By this rash 

18 See, in Amtnianus (1. xiv. c. 1. 7.), a very ample deiaii of the 

crueltiefi of Gallas. His brother Julian (p. 272.1 insinuates, that 
a stcret conspiracy had been fonned against him; and Zosimus 
names (1. il. p. ISo.) the persons engraged in it; a minister of con- 
siderable rank, and t-wo otxjcure agents, who -were resolved to make 
theirfortune. 

19 Zonaras, 1. xiil, tom. li. p. 17, IS. The assassins had seduced a 
great number of legionaries ; but their designs were discovered and 
revealed by an old -woman in -whose cottage they lodged. 

20 In the present text of Ammianus, we read, Asper, quidem, sed 

ad iicnitsfwnjpropensior ; which forms a sentence ctf contradictory 
nonsense. With the aid of an old manuscript, Valesius has rectifi^ 
the -first of these corruptions, aaid -we perceive a ray of light in th 
substitution of the word If -we venture to change kiiitaiem 

into leeSittittHf this alteration of a single letter will render tiie whole 
passage clear and comOstent . 
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declaration of war^ the impatient temper of 
Gallus was provoked to embrace the most des- 
perate counsels. He ordered his guards to 
stand to their arms, assembled the populace of 
Antioch, and recommended to their zeal the 
care of his safety and revenge. His commands 
w'ere too fatally obeyed. They rudely seized 
the praefect and the quassstor, and tying their 
legs together with ropes, they dragged them 
through the streets of the city, inflicted a thou- 
sand insults and a thousand wounds on these 
unhappy victims, and at last precipitated their 
mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream of 
the Orontes.21 

DmiRstous siiu,. After such a deed, whatever might 
tion of Callus, have been the designs of Gallus, it 
was only in a field of battle that he could assert 
his innocence with any hope of success. But 
the mind of that prince was formed of an equal 
mixture of violence and weakness. Instead of 
assuming the title of Augustus, instead of em- 
ploying in his defence the troops and treasures 
of the East, he suffered himself to be deceived 
by the affected tranquillity of Constantius, who, 
leaving him the vain pageantry of a court, im- 
perceptibly recalled the veteran legions from 
the provinces of Asia. But as it still appeared 
dangerous to arrest Gallus in liis capital, the 
slow and safer arts of dissimulation were prac- 
tised with success. The frequent and pressing 
epistles of Constantius were filled with pro- 
fessions of confidence and friendship ; exhorting 
the Cajsar to discharge tlie duties of his high 
station, to relieve his colleague from a part of the 
public cares, and to assist the "West by his pre- 
sence, his counsels, and his arms. After so many 
reciprocal injuries, Gallus had reason to fear and 
to distrust. But he had neglected the oppor- 
tunities of flight and of resistance j he was se- 
duced by the flattering assurances of the tribune 
Scudillo, who, under the semblance of a rough 
soldier, disguised the most artful insinuation ; 
and he depended on the credit of his wife Con- 
stantina, till the unseasonable death of that 
princess completed the ruin in which he had been 
involved by her impetuous passions. sa 

His disgrace After a long delay, the reluctant 
Cajsar set forwards on his journey 

ifecember! to the Imperial court. From An- 
tioch to Hadrianople, he traversed the wide ex- 
tent of his dominions with a numerous and stately 
train j and as lie laboured to conceal his appre- 
hensions from the world, and piSrhaps from him- 
self, he entertained the people of Constantinople 
witli an exhibition of the games of the circus. 
The progress of the journey might, however, have 
warned him of the impending danger. In all 
the principal cities he was met by ministers of 
confidence, commissioned to seize the offices of 
government, to observe his motions, and to pre- 

21 Instead of being obliged to collect scattered and imperfect hints 
from varions sources, we now enter into the full stream of the history 
of Aronxianus, and need only refer to the seventh and ninth chapters 
of his fourteenth book. Philostorgius, however <1. Hi. c. 28,1, though 
partial to Gallus, should not be entirely overlook^, 

2g She had preceded her husband ; but died of a fever on the road, 
at a little place in Bithynia, called Coenum Gallicaoum. 

23 The Thebsean legions, which weredien quartered at Hadrianople, 
sent a deputation to Gallus, with a tender of their services. Ammian. 
1. xiv. c. 11. The Notida {8.6. 20. 38. edit. I^bb,) menUons three 
several legions which bore the name of Thebrean. The aeal of 
M. de Voltaire, to destroy a despicable though celebrated b 
tempted him on the slightest grounds to deny the exds t enfj e 


vent the hasty sallies of his despair. The per- 
sons despatched to secure the provinces which he 
left behind, passed him with cold salutations, or 
affected disdain ; and the troops, whose station 
lay along the public road, were studiously re- 
moved on his approach, lest they might be 
tempted to offer their swords for the service of a 
civil war. -3 After Gallus had been permitted 
to repose himself a few clays at Hadrianople, 
he received a mandate, expressed in the most 
haughty and absolute style, that his splendid 
retinue should halt in that city, while the Csesar 
himself, with only ten post-carriages, should 
hasten to the Imperial residence at Milan. In 
this rapid journey, the profound respect wdiich 
was due to the brother and colleague of Constan- 
tius, was insensibly changed into rude familiarity; 
and Gallus, who discovered in the countenances 
of the attendants that they already considered 
themselves as his guards, and might soon be em- 
ployed as his executioners, began to accuse , his 
fatal rashness, and to recollect, with terror and re- 
morse, the conduct by which he had provoked his 
fate. The dissimulation which had hitherto been 
preserved, was laid aside at Petovio in Pannonia. 
Pie was conducted to a palace in the suburbs, 
where the general Barbatip, with a select band of 
soldiers, who could neither be moved by pity, 
nor corrupted by rewards, expected the arrival of 
his illustrious victim. In the close of the evening 
he was arrested, ignominioiisly stripped of the 
ensigns of Caisar, and hurried away to Pola in 
Istria, a sequestered prisu«m wdiich had been so 
recently polluted with royi^ie blood. The horror 
which he felt was soon inc^'^eased by the appear- 
ance of his implacable erfbmy the eunuch Eu- 
sebius, who, with the assistance of a notary and a 
tribune, proceeded to interrogate him concerning 
the administration of the East, The Csesar 
sunk under the weight of shame and guilt, con- 
fessed all the criminal actions, and all the trea- 
sonable designs wdth which he was charged ; and 
by imputing them to the advice of his wife, ex- 
asperated the indignation of Constantius, who 
reviewed with partial prejudice the minutes of 
the examination. The emperor was easily con- 
vinced, that his own safety was incompatible 
with the life of his cousin : the sentence of death 
w'as signed, despatched, and executed ; and the 
nephew of Constantine, with his hands tied be- 
hind his back, was beheaded in prison like the 
vilest malefactor. 24 Those who are inclined to 
palliate the cruelties of Constantius, assert that 
he soon relented, and endeavoured to recal the 
bloody mandate ; but that the second messenger, 
entrusted with the reprieve, was detained by 
the eunuchs, who dreaded the unforgiving 
temper of Gallus, and were desirous of reuniting 
to t/ieir empii-e the wealtliy provinces of the 
East.25 

baean legion in the Roman armies. See OEuvres de Voltaire, tom. xv, 
p. 414. quarto edition. 

_ 24 See the complete mtrative of the journey and death of Galitts, 
sn Ammianus, I. xiv. c. 11, Julian complains that his brother xvaa 
put to death without a trial ; attempts to justify, or at least to excuse, 
the cruel revenge which he had inflicted on his enemies ; but seems 
u le** acltnowledge that he might justly have been deprived of the 

^ Philostorgius, 1. iv, c. 1. Zonaras, l.xHi. tom. ii. p. 19. But 
the former was partial towards an Arian monarch, and the latter 
transcribed, without choice or criticism, whatever he found in the 
■wntmgs of the ancients. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIEE. 


The da™ and Besides the reigning emperor, 
escape of Julian. Julian aione survived, of all the 
numerous posterity of Constantius Chlorus. The 
misfortune of his royal birth involved him in the 
disgrace of Gallus. From his retirement in the 
happy country of Ionia, he was conveyed under 
a strong guard to the court of Milan ; where 
he languished above seven months, in the con- 
tinual apprehension of suffering the same igno- 
minious death, which was daily inflicted, almost 
before his eyes, on the friends and adherents of 
his persecuted family. His looks, his gestures, 
his silence, were scrutinised with malignant 
curiosity, and he w^as perpetually assaulted by 
enemies whom he had never offended, and by 
arts to which he was a stranger. ^<3 But in the 
school of adversity, Julian insensibly acquired 
the virtues of firmness and discretion. He de- 
fended his honour, as well as his life, against 
the ensnaring subtleties of the eunuchs, who ■ 
endeavoured to extort some declaration of his 
sentiments ; and whilst he cautiously suppressed 
his grief and resentment, he nobly disdained to 
flatter the tyrant, by any seeming approbation 
of his brother’s murder. Julian most devoutly 
ascribes his miraculous deliverance to the pro- 
tection of the gods, w'ho had exempted his inno- 
cence from the sentence of destruction pronounced 
by their justice against the impious house of 
Constantine.-? As the most eflectiial instru- 
ment of their providence, he gratefully acknow- 
ledges the steady and generous friendship of the 
empress Eusebia,®^ a woman of beauty and me- 
rit, who, by the ascendant which she had gained 
over the mind of her husband, counterbalanced, 
in. some measure, the powerful conspiracy of the 
eunuchs. By the intercession of his patroness, 
Julian was admitted into the Imperial presence ; 
he pleaded his cause with a decent freedom ; he 
xvas heard with favour; and, notwithstan^ng 
the efforts of his enemies, who urged the danger 
of sparing an avenger of the blood of Gallus, 
the milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed in the 
council. But the effects of a second interview 
were dreaded by the eunuclis ; and Julian w’as 
advised to withdraw for a wliiie into the neigh- 
bourhood of Milan, till the emperor thought 

He is sent to proper to assign the city of Athens 

AaSs, for the place of his honourable exile. 

As he had discovered, from his ear- 
liest youth, a propensity, or rather passion, for 
the language, the manners, the learning, and the 
religion of the Greeks, he obeyed with pleasure 
an order so agreeable to his wishes. Far from 
tlie tumult of arms, and the treachery of courts, 
he spent six months amidst the groves of the 
academy, in a free intercourse with the philo- 
sophers of the age, who studied to cultivate the 

26 See Ammiamia' Marcellin. 1. xv. c.i. 5. 8. Julian himself, in 

his epistle to the Athenians, draws a very lively and just picture of bis 
own danj'er, and of his sentiments. He shows, however, a tendency 
to exaggerate his sufferings, by insinuating, though in obscure tenns, 
that they histed above a year ; a peritxl which cannot be reconciled 
■with the truth of chronology. „ - 

27 Julian has ■worked the crimes and misfortunes of the ramily of 
Constantine into an allegorical fable, which is happily conceived and 
agreeably related. It forms ttre conclusion of the seventh Oration, 
from whence it Iras been detached and translated by the Abb^ de la 
Bleterie. Vie de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 385—408. 

28 She ■was a native of Thessaloaica in Macedonia, of a noble 
family, and the daughter as well as sister of consuls. Her marriage 
with the emperor may be placed in the year 352. In a divided age, 
the historian-s of all parties agree in her praises. their testimonies 
collected by Tiilemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 750—754. 


genius, to encourage the vanity, and to inflame 
the devotion of tlieir royal pupil. Their labours 
were not unsuccessful ; and Julian inviolably 
preserved for Athens that tender regard, which 
seldom fails to arise in a liberal mind, from the 
recollection of the place where it has discovered 
and exercised its growing powers. The gentle- 
ness and affability of manners, which his temper 
suggested and his situation imposed, insensibly 
engaged the affections of the strangers, as well as 
citizens, with whom he conversed. Some of his 
fellow -students might perhaps examine his be- 
haviour with an eye of prejudice and aversion ; 
but Julian established, in the schools of Athens, 
a general prepossession in favour of his virtues 
and talents, which was soon diffused over tlie 
Roman world. 

Whilst his hours w'ere passed in iiccaiifidto 
studious retirement, the empress, re- Milan, 
solute to achieve the generous design which she 
had undertaken, w'as not unmindful of the care 
of his fortune. The death of the late Csesar hisd 
left Constantius invested with the sole command, 
and oppressed by the accumulated weight, of a 
mighty empire. Before the wounds of civil dis- 
cord could be healed, the provinces of Gaul were 
overwhelmed by a deluge of barbarians. The 
Sarmatians no longer respected the barrier of the 
Danube. The impunity of rapine had increased 
the boldness and numbers of the wild Isaurians : 
those robbers descended from their craggy moun- 
tains to ravage the adjacent country, and had 
even presumed, though without succes.s, to be- 
siege the important city of Selcucia, which was 
defended by a garrison of three Roman legions. 
x\bove all, the Persian monarch, elated by vic- 
tory, again threatened the peace of Asia, and the 
presence of the emperor was indispensably re- 
quired, both in the West and in the East, For 
the first time, Constantius sincerely acknow- 
ledged, that his single strength was unequal to 
such an extent of care and of dominion. 3^ In- 
sensible to the voice of flattery, which assured 
him that his all-powerful virtue, and celestial 
fortune, would still continue to triumph over 
every obstacle, he listened with complacency to 
the advice of Eusebia, which gratified his indo- 
lence, without offending his suspicious pride. 
As she perceived that the remembrance of Gallus 
dwelt on the emperor’s mind, she artfully turned 
his attention to the opposite characters of the 
two brothers, which from their infancy had been 
compared to those of Domitian and of Titus. 3 1 
She accustomed her husband to consider Julian 
as a youth of a mild unambitious disposition, 
whose allegiance and gratitude might be secured 
by the gift of the purple, and who was qualified 

to fill, with honour, a subordinate station, without 

1 ..■■■■ 

! 29 Libanius and Gregory Na 2 ia»zen have exhausted the arts as well 

[ as tius powers of their eloquence, to represent Julian as the first of 
heroes, or the iworst of tyrants. Gregory wtts his fello^w-student at 

' Athens; and the symptoms, which he so tragicalily describes, of the 

} future wickedness of the ai)ost.'ite, amount only to some bodily imi>er. 
fectiona, and to some peculiarities in bis speech and manner. He j)ro. 
tests, howe-ver, that he Men foresa'w and foretold the calamities or the 
church and state. (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 121, 122.) 

30 Saccurobere tot necessitatibus tamque crebris unum 86 quod 
nunquam fecerat aperte demonstrans. Ammian. i. xr. c. S. He thea 
exprbses, in their own words, the flattering assurances of the courtiers. 

31 Tantum a temperatis moribus JuUani differens frairis quantura 
inter Vi^asiani filios ftzit, I>omitianum et Titum. Ammian. 1. xiv. 
a, 11. The circumstances and education of the two brothers were so 
nearly the same, as to aflbxd a strong examide of the innate diflerenos 
of characters. 
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aspiring to dispute the commands, or to shade 
the glories, oi' his sovereign and benefactor. 
After an obstinate, though secret struggle, the 
opposition of the favourite eunuchs submitted 
to the ascendancy of the empress ; and it was 
resolved that Julian, after celebrating his nuptials 
with Helena, sister of Constantius, should be 
appointed, with the title of Caesar, to reign over 
the countries beyond the Alps. 32 

Although the order which recalled him to 
court was probably accompanied by some inti- 
mation of his approaching greatness, he appeals 
to the people of Adiens to witness his tears of 
undissembled sorrow, when he was reluctantly 
torn away from his beloved retirement. 33 He 
trembled for his life, for his fame, and even for 
his virtue ; and his sole confidence was derived 
from the persuasion that Minerva inspired all 
his actions, and that he w'as protected by an 
invisible guard of angels, whom for that purpose 
she had borrowed from the Sun and Moon. He 
approached, with l}orror, the palace of Milan ; 
nor could the ingenuous youth conceal his in- 
dignation, when he found himself accosted with 
false and servile respect by the assassins of his 
family. Eusebia, rejoicing in the success of her 
benevolent schemes, embraced him with the ten- 
derness of a sister; and endeavoured, by the 
most soothing caresses, to dispel his terrors, and 
reconcile him to his fortune. But the ceremony 
of shaving his beard, and his awkward demea- 
nour, when he first exchanged the cloidc of a 
Greek philosopher for the military habit of a 
Eoman prince, amused, during a few days, the 
levity of the Imperial court, 34 

The emperors of the age of Constantine no 
longer deigned to consult with the senate in the 
choice of a colleague; but they were anxious 
that their nomination should he ratified by tlie 
consent of the army. On this solemn occasion, 
the guards, with the other troops whose stations 
were in the neighbourhood of Milan, appeared 
under arms ; and Constantius ascended his lofty 
tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, 
who entered the same day into the twenty-fifth 
year of his age.ss In a studied speech, concerved 
and delivered with dignity, the emperor repre- 
sented the various dangers which threatened the 
prosperity of the republic, the necessity of nam- 
ing a Ciesai* for the administration of the West, 
and his own intention, if it was agreeable to 
their wishes, of rewarding with the honours of 
the purple the promising virtues of the nephew 
of Constantine, The approbation of the soldiers 
was testified by a respectful murmur ; they gazed 
on the manly countenance of Julian, and observed 

32 Ammiamis, I. xv. c. S. Zosimus, I. iii. p, 137, 138. 

33 Julian, ad S.P.Q.A. p. 275, 276. Libiinius, Orat. x. p. 268. 
Julian did not yield till the gods had signified their will by repeated 
•wisions and omens. His piety then forbade him to resist. 

34 Julian himself relates (p. 274.) with some humour flic circum- 
stances of his own metamorphosis, his downcast looks, and his per- 
plexity at being thus suddenly transported into a new world, where 
trrety object api»ared strange and hostile. 

35 See Ammiaji. Marcellin. 1. xv. c. 8. Zosimus, 1, iii. p. 139. 
Aurelius Victor. Victor . Junior in Epitom, Eutrop. x. 14. 

36 Mllitares omneshorrendofragore scuta genibusitlidentesj quod 
est prosperiUtis indicium plenum ; num contra cum hastis clypei 
feritmtur, ires documentum est et doloris. . . . Ammiantis adds, with a 
nice distinction, Eumque ut potiori reverentia serv.-uretur, nec supra 
modum laudabant nec infra quam ducebat. 

37 vopi^vpeot fiapuros^ Ka,t.fmtpa. Kparati). The word OMrpfc, 
which Homer had used as a vague but common epithet for death, was 
applied by Julian to express, very aptly, the nature and object of his 
ow n anprehensiona. 

33 Be represents, in the most pathetic terms (p. 277.), the distress 


with pleasure, that tlie fire which .sparkled in his 
eyes was tempered by a modest blush, on being 
thus exposed, for the first time, to the public 
view of mankind. As soon as the ceremony of 
Ills investiture had been performed, Constantius 
addressed him with the tone of authority, which 
his superior age and station permitted him to as- 
sume; and exhorting the new Cafsar to deserve, 
by heroic deeds, that sacred and immortal name, 
the emperor gave his colleague the strongest 
assurances of a friendship which should never be 
impaired by time, nor interrupted by their sepa- 
ration into the most distant climates. As soon 
as the speech was ended, the troops, as a token 
of applause, clashed their shields against their 
knees ;3<> while the officers who surrounded the 
tribunal expressed, with decent reserve, their 
sense of the merits of the representative of Con- 
stantius. 

The two princes returned to the and dadared 
palace in the same chariot ; and 
during the slow procession, Julian Nov. 6. 
repeated to himself a verse of his favourite 
Homer, which he might equally apply to his 
fortune and to his fears. 37 The four and twenty 
days which the Caesar spent at Milan after his 
investiture, and the first months of his Gallic 
reign, %vere devoted to a splendid, but severe 
captivity; nor could the acqui.sition of honour 
compensate for the loss of freedom.38 His steps 
were watched, his correspondence was intercept- 
ed ; and he was obliged, by prudence, to decline 
the visits of his most intimate friends. Of his 
former domestics, four only were permitted to 
attend him; two pages, his physician, and his 
librarian ; the last of whom was employed in the 
care of a valuable collection of books, the gift 
of the empress, who studied the inclinations as 
well as the interest of her friend. In the room 
of these faithful servants, an household was 
formed, such indeed as became the dignity of a 
Caesar ; but it was filled with a crowd of slaves, 
destitute, and perhaps incapable of any attachment 
for their new master, to whom, for the most 
part, they were either unknown or suspected. 
His want of experience might require the assist- 
ance of a wise council ; but the minute instruc- 
tions which regulated the service of his table, and 
the distribution of his hours, were adapted to a 
youth still under the discipline of his preceptors, 
rather than to the situation of a prince intrusted 
with the conduct of an important war. If he 
aspired to deserve the esteem of his subjects, he 
was checked by the fear of displeasing his sove- 
reign ; and even the fruits of his marriage-bed 
were blasted by the jealous ai'tifices of Eusebia3S> 

of his new situation. The provision for his table was however so elc- 

S t and sumptuous, that the young philosopher rejected it with 
.ain. Quum legeret libellum assidue, quern CSonstawtius ut 
privignum ad studia mittens manfi suS. conscrijKera^ prscUcenter 
disponens quid in convivio CfEsara impendi delxsret, Phaslanum, et 
vulvaiu et sumen extgi vetuit et inferri. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xvi, 
e. 5* 

39 If we recollect that Constantine, the father of Helena, ditid above 
eighteen years before in a mature old age, it will appear probable, that 
the daughter, though a virgin, could not be very young at the time 
of her marriage. She was soon afterwards delivered of a son, who 
died immediately, quid obstetrix corrupta mercede, mox natnm 
pmsecto plmquam convenerat umbilico necavit- She accompanied 
the emperor and empress in tlidr journey to Rome, and the latter, 
quaesitura venenum bibere per fraudera illexit, ut quotiescunque con- 
cepisset, imraaturum abjiceret partum. Ammian. I. xvj. c. 10- Our 
physicians will determine whether there exists such a poison. For my 
own part, I am inclined to hoiw that the public malignity Injputcd 
the errbets of accident as the gmlt of Eiuwbia. 
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herself, who, on this occasion alone, seems to 
have been unmindful of the tenderness of her 
sex, and the generosity of her character. The 
memory of his father and of Ms brothers re- 
minded Julian of his own danger, and his ap- 
prehensions were increased by the recent and 

Fata! end of un Worthy fate of Sylvaniis. In the 
summer which preceded his own 

September, clevation, that general had been 
chosen to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of the 
barbarians; but Sylvanus soon discovered that 
he had left his most dangerous enemies in the 
Imperial court. A dexterous infoimer, coun- 
tenanced by several of the principal ministers, 
procured from him some recommendatory letters, 
and erasing the whole of the contents, except the 
signature, hiled up the vacant parchment with 
matters of high and treasonable import. By the 
industry and courage of his friends, the fraud 
was however detected, and in a great council of 
the civil and military officers, held in the pre- 
sence of the emperor himself, the innocence of 
Sylvanus was publicly acknowledged. But the 
discovery came too late; the report of the ca- 
lumny, and the hasty seizure of his estate, had 
already provoked the indignant chief to the re- 
bellion of which he was so unjustly accused. 
He assumed the purple at his head-quarters of 
Cologne, and his active powers appeared to 
menace Italy with an invasion, and Milan with 
a siege. In this emergency, Ursicinus, a general 
of equal rank, regained, by an act of treachery, 
the favour w'hich he had lost by his eminent 
services in the East. Exasperated, as he might 
speciously allege, by injuries of a similar nature, 
lie hastened with a few followers to join the 
standard, and to betray the confidence, of his too 
credulous friend. After a reign of only twenty- 
eight days, Sylvanus was assassinated ; the sol- 
diers who, without any criminal intentions, had 
blindly followed the example of their leader, 
immediately returned to their allegiance ; and 
the flatterers of Constaiitius celebrated the wis- 
dom and felicity of the monarcli, who had e;s- 
tinguished a civil w'ar without the hazard of a 
battle. 

constantius The protection of the Rhastian 
frontier, and the persecution of the 
Aprii28. Catholic church, detained Constan- 
tius in Italy above eighteen months after the de- 
parture of J ulian. Before the emperor returned 
into the East, he indulged Ms pride and curiosity 
in a visit to the ancient capital.^ i H e proceeded 
from jMilan to Rome along the iEmilian and 
Fiaminian wavs ; and as soon as he approached 
within forty miles of the city, the march of a 
prince who had never vanquished a foreign 
enemy, assumed the appearance of a triumphal 
procession. His splendid train was composed 
of all the ministers of luxury ; but in a time of 
profound peace, he was encompassed by the glit- 
tering arms of tlie numerous squadrons of his 
guards and cuirassiers, Theii* streaming banners 

40 Ammianus (xv. 50 was perfectly well infoiroed cf the condnet 
and fate of Svlvanus. He himself was one of the few .followers who 


and fate of Svlvanus. He himself was one of the few .followers who 
Urracinus in his dangerous enterprise. 

41 For the particulars of the rrisit or Constantius to Rome, see 
Amtniarms, 1. xvj. c. 10. We have only to add, that Themistius was 
api^inted deputy from Constantinople, and that he composed bis 
fourth oration for this ceremony. 

42 Kormlsdas, a fugitive prhice of Persia, observed to the cmpcH5r, 


' of silk, embossed with gold, and shaped in the 
I form of dragons, waved round the person of the 
' emperor. Constantius sat alone in a lofty car 
resplendent with gold and precious gems ; and, 
except when he bowed his head to pass under the 
gates of the cities, he affected a stately demeanour 
of indexible, and, as it might seem, of insensible 
gravity. The severe discipline of the Persian 
youth had been introduced by the eunuchs into 
the Imperial palace; and such were the habits of 
patience which they had inculcated, that during 
a slow and sultry march, he was never seen to 
move his hand towards his face, or to turn his 
eyes either to the right or to the left. He was 
received by the magistrates and senate of Rome; 
and the emperor surveyed, with attention, the 
civil honours of the republic, and the consular 
images of the noble families. The streets were 
lined with an innumerable multitude. Their 
repeated acclamations expressed their joy at be- 
holding, after an absence of thirt 5 r-two years, the 
sacred person of their sovereign ; and Constantius 
himself expressed, with some pleasantly, his af- 
fected surprise that the human race sliould thus 
suddenly be collected on the same spot. The 
son of Constantine was lodged in the ancient 
palace of Augustus : he presided in the senate, 
harangued the people from the tribunal which 
Cicero had so often ascended, assisted with un- 
usual courtesy at the games of the circus, and 
accepted the crowns of gold, as well as the pane- 
gyrics wMch had been prepared for the ceremony 
by the deputies of the principal cities. His short 
visit of thirty days was employed in vieviang the 
monuments of art and power, which were scat- 
tered over the seven hills and the interjacent 
valleys. He admired the awful maje.sty of the 
capitol, the vast extent of the baths of Caracalla 
and Diocletian, the severe simplicity of the Pan- 
theon, the massy greatness of the amphitheatre 
of Titus, the elegant architecture of the theati*e 
of Pompey and the Temple of Peace, and, above 
all, the stately structure of the Forum and co- 
: lumn of Trajan ; acknowledging, that the voice, 
! of fame, so prone to invent and to magnify, had 
I made an inadequate report of the* metropolis of 
i the world. The traveller, wffio has contemn 
I plated the ruins of ancient Rome, may conceive 
some imperfect idea of the sentiments which 
they must have inspired, when they reared their 
heads in the splendour of unsullied beauty. 

The satisfaction which Constan- 
tius had received from this journey > - 

excited Minni to the generous emulation of bestow- 
ing on the Romans some memorial of his own 
gratitude and munificence. His first idea was 
to imitate the equestrian and colossal statue 
w'hich he had seen in the Forum of Trajan ; 
but when he had maturely weighed the diffi- 
culties of the execution, 4 a he chose rather to 
embellish the capital by the gift of an Egyptian 
obelisk. In a remote but polished age, which 
seems to have preceded the invention of alpha- 

that if he made such a horse, he must think cf prraarine a similar 
stable (the Forum of Trajan). Another sayinK of Hormi«3as is re- 
cord^, “ tiiat one thing only had disjoleaved him, to find that men 
died at Rome as welJ as elsewhere.*’ if we adopt this reading of tlie 
fc'Xt of AmmVwius (t^splieuisse instead of plamme), we may eonside*- 
it as a repnof of l^inan vanity. The contrary sense would be that of 
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betical writing, a great number of these obelisks 
had been erected, in the cities of Thebes and 
Heliopolis, by the ancient sovereigns of Egypt, 
in a just confidence that the simplicity of their 
form, and the hardness of their substance, would 
resist the injuries of time and violence. Several 
of these extraordinary columns had been trans- 
ported to Rome by Augustus and his suc- 
cessors, as the most durable monuments of their 
power* and victory; *^4 but there remained one 
obelisk, which, from its size or sanctity, escaped 
for a long time the rapacious vanity of the con- 
querors. It was designed by Constantine to 
adorn his new city ; 45 and, after being removed 
by his order from the pedestal where it stood 
before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, was 
floated down the Nile to Alexandria. The 
death of Constantine suspended the execution of 
his purpose, and this obelisk was destined by 
his son to the ancient capital of the empire. A 
vessel of uncommon strength and capaciousness 
was provided to convey this enormous weight of 
granite, at least an hundred and fifteen feet in 
length, from the banks of the Nile to those of 
the Tyber, The obelisk of Constantins was 
landed about three miles from the city, and 
elevated, by the efforts of art and labour, in 
the great Circus of Rome.'^® 

TheQuaciiatiand The departure of Constantius 
Rome was hastened by the 
3S9.’ alarming intelligence of tlie distress 
and danger of the Illyrian provinces. The dis- 
tractions of civil war, and the irreparable loss 
which the Roman legions had sustained in the 
battle of Mursa, exposed those countries, almost 
without defence, to the light cavalry of the bar- 
barians ; and particularly to the inroads of the 
Quadi, a fierce and pow^erful nation, who seem 
to have exchanged the institutions of Germany 
for the arras and military arts of their Sar- 
matian allies. 47 The garrisons of the frontier 
were insufficient to check their progress; and 
tire indolent monarch was at length compelled 
to assemble, from the extremities of his do- 
minions, the flower of the Palatine troops, to 
take the field m person, and to employ a whole 
campaign, with tlie preceding autumn and the 
ensuing spring, in the serious irrosecution of the 
war. The emperor passed the Danube on a 
bridge of boats, cut in pieces all that encountered 
his inarch, penetrated into the heart of the 
country of the Q,uadi, and severely retaliated 
the calamities which they had inflicted on the 
Roman province. The dismayed barbarians 
were soon reduced to sue for peace: they offered 
the restitution of liis captive subjects, as an 
atonement for the past, and the noblest hostages 
as a pledge of their future conduct. The ge- 
nerous courtesy which was shown to the first 
among their chieftains who implored the cle- 
mency of Constantius, encouraged the more 
timid, or the more obstinate, to imitate their 

43 When Gmnanicus visited the ancient monnments of Thebes, the 
eld^t of the priests explained to him the meaning of these Werogly- 
phlcs. Tacit. AtmaU ii. c. 60. But it seems probable, that berare 
tire usml invention of an alphabet, these natural or arbitrary sign* 
■were the common characters of the Egyptian nation. See Warlimf- 
ton’s Divine legation of Moses, vol. iii. p. 69—243. 

44 See Plin. Wist. Natnr. I. xxxvi, c.14, 15, 

45 Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xvii. a. 4. He gives us a Greek interpre. 
tation of the hieroglypliics, and his commentator Lindenbrogius adds 


example ; and the Imperial camp was crowded 
with the princes and ambassadors of the most 
distant tribes, who occupied the plains of the 
Lesser Poland, and who might have deemed 
tliemselves secure behind the lofty ridge of the 
Carpathian mountains. While Constantius gave 
laws to the barbarians beyond the Danube, he 
distinguished, with specious compassion, the 
Sarmatian exiles, who had been expelled from 
their native country by the rebellion of their 
slaves, and who formed a very considerable ac- 
cession to the power of tlie Q,uadi. The em- 
peror, embracing a generous but artful system of 
policy, released the Sarmatians from the bands 
of this humiliating dependence, and restored 
them, by a separate treaty, to the dignity of a 
nation united under the government of a king, 
the friend and ally of the republic. He de- 
clared his resolution of asserting the justice of 
their cause, and of securing the peace of the 
provinces by the extirpation, or at least the 
banishment, of the Limigantes, whose manners 
were still infected with the vices of their servile 
origin. The execution of this design was at- 
tended with more difficulty than glory. The 
territory of the Limigantes was protected against 
the Romans by the Danube, against the hostile 
barbarians by the Teyss. The marshy lands, 
which lay betw’een those rivers, and were often 
covered by their inundations, formed an intricate 
wilderness, pervious only to the inhabitants, who 
were acquainted with its secret paths and inac- 
cessible fortresses. On the approach of Con- 
stantius, the Limigantes tried the efficacy of 
prayers, of fraud, and of arms ; but he sternly 
rejected their supplications, defeated their rude 
stratagems, and repelled with skill and firmness 
the efibrts of their irregular valour. One of their 
most w’arl ike tribes, established in a small island 
towards the conflux of the Teyss and the Danube, 
consented to pass the river with the intention of 
surprising the emperor during the security of an 
amicable conference. They soon became the 
victims of the perfidy which they meditated. 
Encompassed on every side, trampled down by 
the cavalry, slaughtered by the swords of the 
legions, they disdained to ask for mercy ; and 
with an undaunted countenance still grasped their 
weapons in the agonies of death. After this 
victory a considerable body of Romans was 
landed on the opposite banks of the Danube ; 
the Taifalaj, a Gothic tribe engaged in the 
service of the empire, invaded the Limigantes 
on the side of the Teyss; and their former 
naasters, the free Sarmatians, animated by hope 
and revenge, penetrated through the hilly country 
into the heart of their ancient possessions. A 
general conflagration revealed the huts of the 
barbarians, which w’ere seated in the depth of 
the wilderness; and the soldier fought with 
confidence on marshy groxind, whicli it was 
dangerous for him to tread. In this extremity 

a Latin inscription, VfWch, in twenty verses of the age of Constantius, 
contain a sliort history of the obelisk. 

46 See Donat. Roma Antiqiia, 1. iii. c.l4., 1. iv. c. 12., and the 
learned, though confused. Dissertation of Barganis on Obelisks, in- 
serted in the fourth volume of Graivius’s Roman Antiquities, p. 1B97 
—1936. This Dissertation is dedicated to Pope Sixtus V. who erected 
the obelisk of Constantius in the square before the patriarchal church 
of St. John Latenin. 

,0 The events of this Quadian and Sannatlan war axe related by 
Amraianus, xvi. 10., xvii ly 15 , si*. 11. 
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the bravest of the Limigantes were resolved to their extreme limits against the barbarians of the 

die in arms, rather than to yield : but the milder Danube and of the Osus, their intermediate 

sentiment, enforced by the authority of their frontier experienced the vicissitudes of a languid 

elders, at length prevailed; and the suppliant war, and a precarious truce. Tw'o of the eastern 

crowed, followed by their wives and children, ministers of Constantins, the praetorian prefect 

repaired to the Imperial camp, to learn their Musonian, whose abilities were disgraced by the 

fate from the mouth of the conqueror. After want of truth and integrity, and Cassian duke 

celebrating his own clemency, which was still of Mesopotamia, a hardy and veteran soldier, 

inclined to pardon their repeated crimes, and to opened a secret negotiation with the satrap Tam- 
spare the remnant of a guilty nation, Constantins sapor. 49 These overtures of peace, translated 

assigned for the place of their exile a remote into the servile and flattering language of Asia, 

country, where they might enjoy a safe and were transmitted to the camp of the Great King, 

honourable repose. The Limigantes obeyed who resolved to signify, by an ambassador, the 

with reluctance ; but before they could reach, terms which he was inclined to grant to the 
at least before they could occupy, their destined suppliant Eomans. Narses, whom he invested 

habitations, they returned to the banks of the with that character, w^as honourably received in 

Danube, exaggerating the hardships of their his passage through Antioch and Constantinople: 

situation, and requesting, with fervent pro- he reached Sirmium after a long journey, and, 

fessions of fidelity, that the emperor would at liis first audience, respectfully unfolded the 

grant them an undisturbed settlement within silken veil which covered the haughty epistle of 

the limits of the Roman provinces. Instead of his sovereign. Sapor, King of kings, and Brother 

consulting his own experience of their incurable of the Sun and Moon [such were the lofty titles 

perfidy, Constantius listened to his flatterers, affected by Oriental vanity), expressed bis satis- 

wlio were ready to represent the honour and ad- faction that his brother, Constantius Caesar, had 

vantage of accepting a colony of soldiers, at a been taught wisdom by adversity. As the law- 
time W’^hen it was much easier to obtain the pe- ful successor of Darius Ilystaspes, Sapor asserted, 

cuniary contributions than the military service of that the river Strymon, in Macedonia, w^as the 

the subjects of the empire. The Limigantes true and ancient boundary of his empire ; de- 

were permitted to pass the Danube; and the daring, however, that, as an evidence of his 

emperor gave audience to the multitude in a moderation, he would content himself with the 

large plain near the modern city of Buda. provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, which 

They surrounded the tribunal, and seemed to had been fraudulently extorted ft'om his an- 

hear with respect an oration full of mildness cestors. He alleged, that, without the restitu- 

and dignity; when one of the barbarians, tion of these disputed countries, it %vas impossible 

casting his shoe into the air, exclaimed \vith a to establish any treaty on a solid and permanent 

loud voice, Marha ! Marka / a word of defiance, basis ; and he arrogantly threatened, that if his 

which was received as the signal of the tumult. ambassador returned in vain, he was, prepared 

They rushed with fury to seize the person of the to take the field in the spring, and to support 

emperor ; his royal throne and golden couch the justice of his cause by the strength of his 

w’ere pillaged by these rude hands ; but the invincible arms. Narses, w^ho w'as endowed with 

faithful defence of his guards, who died at his the most polite and amiable manners, endea- 

feet, allowed him a moment to mount a fleet voured, as far as was consistent with his duty, 

horse, and to escape from the confusion. The to soften the hai-shness of the message, Both 

disgrace which had been incurred by a trea- the style and substance were maturely weighed 

cherous surprise was soon retrieved by the in the Imperial council, and he was dismissed 

numbers and discipline of the Romans; and with the following answer: “ Constantius had 

the combat was only terminated by the extinc- ‘‘ a right to disclaim the ofliciousness of his mi- 

tion of the name and nation of the Limigantes. “ nisters, w'ho had acted without any specific 

The free Sarmatians were reinstated in the pos- “ orders from the throne ; he was not, however, 

session of their ancient seats ; and although averse to an equal and honourable treaty ; but 
Constantius distrusted the levity of their cha- “ it was highly indecent, as w-ell as absurd, to 

racter, he entertained some hopes that a sense of “ propose to the sole and victorious emperor of 

gratitude might influence their future conduct. ‘‘ the Roman world, the same conditions of peace 

He had remarked the lofty stature and obse- “ which he had indignantly rejected at the time 

quious demeanour of Zizais, one of the noblest “ when his power was contracted within the nar- 

of their chiefs. He conferred on him the title “ row limits of tlie East : the chance of arms 

of King; and Zizais proved that he was not “was uncertain; and Sapor should recollect, 

unw^orthy to reign, by a sincere and lasting at- “ that if the Romans had sometimes been van- 

tachment to the interest of his benefactor, who, “ quished in battle, they had almost always been 

after this splendid success, received the name of “ successful in the event of the war.** A few 

Sarmatictis from the acclamations of his vie- days after the departure of Narses, three am- ^ 

torious army.48 bassadors were sent to the court of Sapor, who 

■V^Tiile the Roman emperor and was already returned from the Scythian expedi- 

negotS^ the Persian monarch, at the distance tion to his ordinary residence of Ctesiphon. A 

A.u. 358. three thousand miles, defended count, a notary, and a sophist, had been selected 

48 Genti Samnatarum niagno decori ctHifidens apiid eos regenti 50 Amiaianus (xvi!. 5.) tratiscribes the haughty letter. Themisthis 

deillt. Aurelius Victor. In a pompous oration pronounced by Con- (Orat-iv. p. 57. edit. Petair.) takes notice of thes>Uken covering.* 

fitantius himself, he expatiates on his own exploite with much vanitj’, nas and Zonaxas mention the journo or the ainhassatior; and Peter 

8iwi some truth- " the Patrician (In Excerpt, Legat. p. 28.) has in&rmed us of his cob- 

49 Amiuiau. xvi. 9. ciUating ttehavioittr. 
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for this important commission; and Constan- 
Ls, who was secretly anxious 

of tlie peace, entertained some hopes Aat the 

rSc :f the 



wtiawjj^iuvuv.'w-- 

by the hrstire'arts of Antoninus, 5» a Roman 
sulyect of Syria, who had fled 
and was admitted into the councils Sapor, and 
evl to the royal table, where, according to the 
custom of the 

s.c,SAttrs». «•“““£ 

Ishss=-S»£~ 

hapor to ^ numerous armies 

rSnowtoStythe alliance an^ 
sion of the fiercest barbarians. Ihe amlussadois 
of E^me redred ivithout success, and a second 

1 , « nf ^ more honourable rank, was de- 

tSneTin strict confinement, and threatened either 

with dearil or e^^^^ jQ;i;ta,.y historian, who was 

jKSJSiama hiinself despatched to observe the 
*--■ Sapor, „ .t. . ae. thpv were 


nmiseii — -- 

XnfKO. army of the Persians, as they were 
preparing to construct a bridge of boats 
T!?ris beheld from an eminence the plain of 
ilyria, ifar asthe edge of the horison, covered 
with men, with horses, and with ams. Sapor 
aoneared in the front, conspicuous by the splen- 

rurofhispurple. On his left hand ^ 

of honour among the Orientals, Orumbates, 
kin"' of the Chionites, displayed the stern coun- 
SnSice of an aged and renowned w™ The 
monarch had reserved a similar place ^ 
hand for the king of the “ 

independent tribes from the 
The satraps and generals were 
cording to their several ranks, ^“djhe whole 
army, besides the numerous tram of Onentid 
luxury, consisted of more tlim one hundred 
toouSnd effective men, inured 
selected from the bravest nations of Asia. 1 
Roman deseiter, who in some measure guided 

toe councils of Sapor, h^ 

that instead of wasting the summer m tedious 

and difficult sieges, he should ° 

the Euphrates, and press forwards without delay 

the feeble and wealthy -etr^ ol 
Syria. But the Persians were no sooner ad- 
vLed into theplains of Mesopota^^ thanto^ 
discovered tliat every precaution had been used 

Hist, des Emitereiirs, tom.iv. and respectful behaviour 


which could retard their progress, or defeat tlieir 
St The inhabitants, with their cattle, were 
secured in places of strength, the green forage 
torrc*om riie country was set on fire the fords 
rf toeW were fortified by sharp stakes ; mili- 
tarv enrinos wore planted on the opposite banks, 
Sd a“ easoiiable ^vell of the waters of the Ru- 
Whrites deterred the bai-harians from attempting 
?he itrytassage of the bridge of Thaps^us. 
Their skilful guide, changing his plan ot opei- 
ations then conducted the army by a longer 
rfiruit but through a fertile territory, towards 
the head of the Euphrates, where the in t ant river 
if reduced to a shallow and accessible streain. 
Sapor overlooked, with prudent disdain, the 
strmgth of Wsibis ; but as he passed under the 
wSS Aniida, he resolved to try whether the 
maiesty of his presence would not airo the gar- 

S hito imiLdiate submission. The sam- 

legious insult of a random dart, *<* Sl“"<-®d 
against toe royal tiara, f ^ 

error • and the indignant monarch listened with 
impatience to the Idvice of his ministers, who 
S ted him not to sacrifice the success of his 

3ion to the gratification of his resentment. 

l”e following day Grumbates advanced towaids 
tof Ses wifi a^elect body o? « re- 
quired the hf afe^ for 

only atonement which coma uu ^ 
such an act of rashness and insolence. IIis pi^ 

?o”toe Aef Of^h" *0 S*f of ““ 

aged father was alleviated by die solem n p^ 
mise of Sapor, that the guil^ ° iat toe 
should serve as a fmier^ pile the 

death, and to perpetuate the memory, of his son. 

r»itrv of Amid Ur „ - , , 


£t. des Empereurs, tom.iv. and respectful behaviour 

62 Ammim. ^vi^an KeneaUete 

the traitot with some com- 


, «!. n m. 


of Mahomet, rsnssson 
Vojafies en PerbC, tom. lu* P J'h 


eatti, ana w v..- . . 

The ancient city ot Amia siege of Amida. 
Amida,5& wffiich sometimes assumes 
the provincial appellation of Diarbekir, is ad- 
titageoiisly situate in a fei-file Pf 
by the natural and artificial channels of the Pi- 
CTis of which the least mconsidemble sticam 

tods in a semicircular form round the eastern 

•mrf of the city. The emperor Constantiuh had 
^etnriy conned on Anida the honour of h.s 
own nLe, and the additional fortihcations of 

strong walls and lofty towers. _ It 

with an arsenal of miUtary engines, and tlie orto- 

nary garrison had been reinforced to 

of seL legions, when the place was ™vc^d by 

thearmsofSapor.57 His first and most sanguine 

hones depended on the success of “ 

sault. To the several nations which followed his 

standard their respective posts were assigned; 

54 Ammian. 1. xvii* 6, 7,J. . B'Hcrhelot, BibliQthif}ue 

c. 41. Ahmed Arabsiaclesj to^ ^ ® ^ ‘ 273., ^and Voyages de 
nier, tom- i- P* 301 . The’last of these travellers, a learn^ 

S’STil&l-lSiV'i * pSftlmlS.. which Ulvvalc Ulc 

writings of the turks, coutau at^o^ eiiithet of Jfara is derived ftom 

Ihc cur w» .wmed h, uw, 

Ferfdans. 
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the south to the Vertse ; the north to the Alba- 
nians j the east to the Chionites, inflamed with 
grief and indignation ; the w^est to the Segestans, 
the bravest of his warriors, who covered their 
front with a formidable line of Indian ele- 
phants. The Persians, on every side, sup- 
ported their efforts, and animated their courage ; 
and the monarch himself, careless of Ms rank 
and safety, displayed, in the prosecution of the 
siege, the ardour of a youthful soldier. After 
an obstinate combat, the barbarians were re- 
pulsed ; they incessantly returned to the charge; 
they were again driven back with a dreadtui 
slaughter, and tvro rebel legions of Gauls, who 
had been banished into the East, signalised their 
undisciplined courage by a nocturnal sally into 
the heart of the Persian camp. In one of the 
fiercest of these repeated assaults, Amida was 
betrayed by the treachery of a deserter, who in- 
dicated to the barbarians a secret and neglected 
staircase, scooped out of the rock that hangs over 
die stream of the Tigris. Seventy chosen archers 
of the royal guard ascended in silence to the 
third story of a lofty tower, which commanded 
the precipice ; they elevated on high the Persian 
banner, the signal of confidence to the assailants, 
and of dismay to the besieged ; and if this de- 
voted band could have maintained their post a 
few minutes longer, the reduction of the place 
might have been purchased by the sacrifice of 
their lives. After Sapor had tried, without suc- 
cess, the efficacy of force and of stratagem, he 
had recourse to the slower but more certain 
operations of a regular siege, in the conduct of 
which he was instructed by the skill of the Ro- 
man deserters. The ti*enches were opened at a 
convenient distance, and the troops destined for 
that service advanced under the portable cover 
of strong hurdles, to fill up the ditch, and un- 
dermine the foundations of the walls. Wooden 
tow'ers were at the same time constructed, and 
moved forw'ards on wheels, till the soldiers, who 
were provided ^vith every species of missile w^ca- 
pons, could engage almost on level ground with 
the troops wffio defended the rampart. Every 
mode of resistance which art could suggest, or 
courage could execute, was employed in the 
, defence of Amida, and the w'orks of Sapor w>-ere 
more than once destroyed by the fire of the 
Romans. But the resources of a besieged city 
may be exhausted. The Persians repaired their 
losses, and pushed their approaches; a large 
breach was made by the batterir^g-ram, and the 
strength of the garrison, w’-asted by the sw’ord 
and by disease, yielded to the fury of the assault. 
The soldiers, the citizens, their wives, their chil- 
dren, all wdio had not time to escape through 

5S Of these four nations, the Albanians at® too -well known to require 
any description. The Segestans inhabited a large and level country 
which still preserves their name, to the south of Khorasan, and the 
■west of Hindostan (see Geographia Nubiensis, p.l33., and D’Herbelot, 
Eibllotb^que Orientale, p. 797, ). Notwithstanding tire boasted victory 
of Bahrain (voi. i, p. 410.), the Segestans, above fourscore years after- 
wards, appear as an independent nation, the ally of Persia. W e are 
ignorant of the rituation of the Vertse and Chionites, but I am inclined 
to place them {at least the latter) towards the coniines of India and 
Scythia. See Ammian, xvl. 9. . . , , , 

^i9 A mmianus has marked the chronology of this year by three signs, 
which do not p^ectlv coincide with each other, or with the series of 
the history. 1- The com was ripe when Sapor invaded Mesopotamia ; 
** Cum jam stipulh flavente turgerent ; ” a circumstance, which, in the 
latitude of Aleppo, would naturally refer us to the month of April or 
May. See Harm^a Observations on Scripture, vol.i. p.41. hhaw’s 
Travels, p. 335. edit. 4to. The progress of Sapor was checked by 
the ov^owing of the Euphrates, which generally happens in July 


the opposite gate, were involved by the conquer- 
or in a promiscuous massacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was the of Singara,&c. 
safety of the Roman provinces. As -a-b. sco. 
soon as the first transports of victory had sub- 
sided, Sapor was at leisure to reflect, that to 
chastise a disobedient city, he had lost the flower 
of his troops, and the most favourable season for 
conquest. S3 Thirty thousand of his veterans 
had fallen under the walls of Amida, during the 
continuance of a siege which lasted seventy-three 
days ; and the disappointed monarch returned to 
his capital with affected triumph and secret mor- 
tification. It is more than probable, that the 
inconstancy of his barbarian allies was tempted 
to relinquish a war in which they had encoun- 
tered such unexpected difficulties ; and that the 
aged king of the Chionites, satiated with revenge, 
turned away wdth horror from a scene of action 
where he had been deprived of the hope of his 
family and nation. The strength as well as spi- 
rit of the army with which Sapor took the field 
in the ensuing spring, was no longer equal to 
the unbounded views of his ambition. Instead 
of aspiring to the conquest of the East, he was 
obliged to content himself with the reduction of 
two fortified cities of Mesopotamia, Singara and 
Bezabde ;6o the one situate in the midst of a 
sandy desert, the other in a small peninsula, 
surrounded almost on every side by the deep 
and rapid stream of the Tigris. Five Roman 
legions, of the diminutive size to which they had 
been reduced in the age of Constantine, were 
made prisoners, and sent into remote captivity 
on the extreme confines of Persia. After dis- 
mantling the walls of Singara, the conqueror 
abandoned that solitary and sequestered place ; 
but he carefully restored the fortifications of 
Bezabde, and fixed in that important post a 
garrison or colony of veterans, amply supplied 
with every means of defence, and animated by 
high sentiments of honour and fidelity. Towards 
the close of the campaign, the ai*ms of Sapor in- 
curred some disgrace by an unsuccessful enter- 
prise against Virtha, or Tecrit, a strong, or, as it 
was universally esteemed till the age of Tamer- 
lane, an impregnable fortress of the independent 
Arabs. 

The defence of the East against Conduct of 
the arms of Sapor required, and *®^tomans, 
would have exercised, the abilities of the most 
consummate general; and it seemed fortunate 
for the state, that it was the actual province of 
the brave Ursicinus, who alone deserved the 
confidence of the soldiers and people. In the 
hour of danger, Ursicinus was removed from 
his station by the intrigues of the eunuchs ; and 

and August. Plin. Hist. Nat, v. Si, Viaggi di Pietro della Val!& 
tom. 1. p. 696. S. When Sapetr had taken Amida, after a siege of 
seventy-three days, the autumn -was far advanced. Autumno pras- 
cipitl hs^rumque improbo ridere eroxto.** To reconcile these ap. 
parent contradictions, we must allow for some delay in the Persian 
king, some inaccuracy in the Wstotian, and some disorder in the 


Anci«nne,lom. ii. p. KOI. For the siege of that castle by 
or Tamerlane, see Cherefeddin, 1. iii. c. 33. The Persian biographer 
exaMterates the merit and difficulty of tliis exploit, which delivered 
the caravans of Bagdad from a formidable gang of robbers. 

6Z Ammianus {xviii. 6, 6.,xix. 3., xx- S.) represents the merit and 
disgrace of Ursicinus with that feithful attention which a soldier owed 
to his genieanl. f^me partiality may be suspected, yet the whole ac- 
count is consisteat end probable. 
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the military command of the East was bestowed, 
by the same influence, on Sabinian, a wealthy 
and subtle veteran, who had attained the infir- 
mities, without acquiring the experience, of age. 
By a second order, which issued from the same 
je^ous and inconstant counsels, Ursicinus was 
again despatched to the frontier of Mesopotamia, 
and condemned to sustain the labours of a war, 
the honours of which had been transferred to 
his unworthy rival. Sabinian fixed his indolent 
station under the walls of Edessa ; and while he 
amused himself with the idle parade of military 
exercise, and moved to the sound of flutes in die 
Pyrrhic dance, the public defence was abandoned 
to the boldness and diligence of the former ge- 
neral of the East. But whenever Ursicinus 
recommended any vigorous plan of operations ; 
when he proposed, at the head of a light and 
active army, to wheel round the foot of the 
mountains, to intercept the convoys of the 
enemy, to harass the wide extent of the Persian 
lines, and to relieve the distress of Amida ; the 
timid and envious commander alleged, that he 
was restrained by his positive orders from en- 
dangering the safety of the troops. Amida was 
at length taken j its bravest defenders, who had 
escaped the sword of the barbarians, died in the 
Roman camp by the hand of the executioner ; 
and Ursicinus himself, after supporting the dis- 
grace of a partial enquiry, was punished for the 
misconduct of Sabinian by the loss of his mili- 
tary rank. But Constantius soon experienced 
the truth of the prediction which honest indig- 
nation had extorted from his injured lieutenant, 
that as long as such maxims of government were 
suffered to prevail, the emperor himself would 
find it no easy task to defend his eastern domi- 
nions from the invasion of a foreign enemy. 
When he had subdued or pacified the barbarians 
of the Danube, Constantius proceeded by slow 
marches into the Eastj and after he had wept 
over the smoking ruins of Amida, he formed, 
with a powerful army, the siege of Bezabde. 
The walls were shaken by the reiterated efforts 
of the most enormous of the battering-rams ; the 
town was reduced to the last extremity ; but it 
was still defended by the patient and intrepid 
valour of the garrison, till the approach of the 
rainy season obliged the emperor to raise the 
siege, and ingloriously to retreat into his winter- 
quarters at Antioch. 03 The pride of Constan- 
tius, and the ingenuity of his courtiers, were at 
a loss to discover any materials for panegyric in 
the events of the Persian w'ar ; while the glory 
of his cousin Julian, to whose military command 
he had intrusted the provinces of Gaul, was pro- 
claimed to the world in the simple and concise 
narrative of his exploits. 

Invasion of disCOrd, 

Constantius had abandoned to the 
^ barbarians of Germany the countries 

63 Ammian. xs. 11. Omisso vano incepto, hieraatuTOs Antiochia: 
ireditinS 5 Tiam«OTmriosam, perpessmetnlceruna sed etatn>c3a,diuque 
dedenda. It is thur that James Gronovins has restored an obscure 
passage; and he thinks that this correction alone would have deserved 
a new edition of his author ; whose sense may now be darkly perceived, 
I expected some additional light from tlie recent labours of the learned 
jSmestus (jUpsiffi, 1773.). 

64 The ravages of the Germans, and the distress of Gaul, may be 
collected from .iuHan himselC Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 277. Am- 
mian, XV. 11* JLibanius, Orat x. Zosimns, !• iii. p. 140. Sossoman, 
1. iii.c. 1. 

65 Ammiamis, xvi. 8. This name seems to be derived from the 
Toxandri of Pliny, and very frequently occurs In the histories of the 


of Gaul, which still acknowledged the authority 
of his rival. A numerous swarm of Franks and 
Alemanni were invited to cross the Rhine by 
presents and promises, by the hopes of spoil, 
and by a perpetual grant of all the territories 
which they should be able to subdue. But 
the emperor, who for a temporary service had 
thus imprudently provoked the rapacious spirit 
of the barbarians, soon discovered and lamented 
the difficulty of dismissing these formidable al- 
lies, after they had tasted the richness of the 
Roman soil. Regardless of the nice distinction 
of loyalty and rebellion, these undisciplined 
robbers treated as their natural enemies all the 
subjects of the empire, who possessed any pro- 
perty which they were desirous of acquiring. 
Forty-five flourishing cities, Tongres, Cologne, 
Treves, Worms, Spires, Strasburgh, &’c. besides 
a far greater number of towns and villages, were 
pillaged, and for the most part reduced to ashes. 
The barbarians of Germany, still faithful to the 
maxims of their ancestors, abhorred the confine- 
ment of walls, to which they applied the odious 
names of prisons and sepulchres; and flxing 
their independent habitations on the banks of 
rivers, the Rhine, the Moselle, and the Meuse, 
they secured themselves against the danger of a 
surprise, by a rude and hasty fortification of 
large trees, which were felled and thrown across 
the roads. The Alemanni were established in 
the modern countries of Alsace and Lorraine ; 
the Franks occupied the island of the Batavians, 
together with an extensive district of Brabant, 
which was then known by the appellation of 
Toxandria,<^5 and may deserve to be considered 
as the original seat of their Gallic monarchy. 
From the sources, to the mouth, of the Rhine, 
the conquests of the Germans extended above 
forty miles to the w^est of that river, over a coun- 
try peopled by colonies of their own name and 
nation ; and the scene of their devastations was 
three times more extensive than that of their 
conquests. At a still greater distance the open 
towns of Gaul were deserted, and the inhabitants 
of the fortified cities, who trusted to their strength 
and vigilance, were obliged to content themselves 
with such supplies of corn as they could raise 
on the vacant land within the enclosure of their 
walis. The diminished legions, destitute of pay 
and provisions, of aims and discipline, trembled 
at the approach, and even at the name, of the 
barbarians. 

Under these melancholy circum- Conduct of 
stances, an unexperienced youth was 
appointed to save and to govern the provinces of 
Gaul, or rather, as he expresses it himself, to 
exhibit the vain image of Imperial greatness. 
The retired scholastic education of Julian, in 
which he had been more conversant with books 
than with arms, with the dead than with the 
living, left him in profound ignorance of the 

TUiddle age. Toxandria was a country of woods and morasses, which 
extended from the neighbourhood of Tongres to the conflux of the 
Vahal and the Rhine- Set; Valesdvis, Notit. Galliar. p, 558. 

66 The paradox of P. Daniel, that the Franks never obtained any 
permanent settlement on this side of the Rhine Itefore the time of 
Clovis, is refuted with much learning and good sense by M. Biet, who 
has proved, by a chain of evidence, their uninterruptMl possession of 
Toxandria one hundred and thirty years before the accession of Clovis. 
The Dissertation of M. Biet was crowned by the Academy of Soissons, 
in the year 1736, and seems to have lieen justly preferred to Uie dis- 
course of his more ceJebrated competitor, the A W)<5 la Boeuf, an anti- 
quarian, whose name was happily expressive of his talents. 
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practical arts of war and government ; and when 
he awkwardly repeated some military exercise 
which it was necessary for him to learn, he ex- ; 
claimed wdth a sigh, O Plato, Plato, what a 
“ task for a philosopher ! ” Yet even this spe- 
culative philosophy, w^hich men of business are 
too apt to despise, had filled the mind of Julian 
with the noblest precepts, and the most shining 
examples; had animated him with the love of 
virtue, the desire of fame, and the contempt of 
death. The habits of temperance recommended 
in the schools, are still more essential in the 
severe discipline of a camp. The simple wants 
of nature regulated the measure of his food and 
sleep. Rejecting with disdain the delicacies 
provided for his table, he satisfied his appetite 
with the coarse and common fare w'hich w^as 
allotted to the meanest soldiers. During the 
rigour of a Gallic winter he never suffered a 
jfire in his bedchamber ; and after a short and 
interrupted slumber, he frequently rose in the 
middle of the m'ght from a carpet spread on the 
door, to despatch any urgent business, to visit his 
rounds, or to steal a few moments for the prose- 
cution of Ms favourite studies. ^7 The precepts 
of eloquence, which he had hitherto practised on 
fancied topics of declamation, were more usefully 
applied to excite or to assuage the passions of an 
armed multitude; and although Julian, from his 
early habits of conversation and literature, w'as 
more familiarly acquainted with the beauties of 
the Greek language, he had attained a competent 
knowledge of the Latin tongue. Since Julian 
was not originally designed for the character of 
a legislator, or a judge, it is probable that the 
civil jurisprudence of the Romans had not en- 
gaged any considerable share of his attention ; 
but he derived from his philosophic studies an 
indexible regard for justice, tempered by a dis- 
position to clemency; the knowledge of the 
general principles of equity and evidence, and 
the faculty of patiently investigating the most 
intricate and tedious questions which could be 
proposed for his discussion. Tlie measures of 
policy, and the operations of war, must submit 
to the various accidents of circumstance and 
character, and the unpractised student will often 
be perplexed in the application of the most per- 
fect theory. But in the acquisition of this im- 
portant science, Julian was assisted by the active 
vigour of his own genius, as w^ell as by the wisdom 
and experience of Sallust, an officer of rank, who 
soon conceived a sincere attachment for a prince 
so worthy of his friendship ; and whose incor- 
ruptible integrity w'as adorned by the talent of 
insinuating the harshest truths without wounding 
the delicacy of a royal ear.^>^ 

^ ^ Immediately after Julian had re- 
paign in GauL ceivecl the purple at Milan, he was 
A.D.356. Gaul, with a feeble retinue 

of three hundred and sixty soldiers. At Vienna, 
where he passed a painful and anxious winter, 

67 The private life of Julian in Gaul, and the severe discipline 
which he embraced, are displayed by Ammianus (xvi. 5.), who pro- 
fesses to praise, and by Julian himself, who atFects to ridicule (Miso- 


3CTi. 6. But Julian, educated in the schools of Greece, always con- 
sidw^ the Itognageof the Romans as a foreign and popular dialect. 
Which he might use on necessary occasions. 

69 We are ignorant of the actual ofiice of this excellent minister. 


in the hands of tliose ministers to whom Con- 
stantius had intrusted the direction of his con- 
duct, the Caesar was informed of the siege and 
deliverance of Autun. That large and ancient 
city, protected only by a ruined wall and pusil- 
lanimous garrison, was saved by the generous 
resolution of a few veterans, who resumed their 
arms for the defence of their country. In his 
march from Autun, through the heart of the 
Gallic provinces, Julian embraced with ardour 
the earliest opportunity of signalising Ms 
courage. At the head of a small body of 
archers, and heavy cavalry, he preferred the 
shorter but the more dangerous of two roads : 
and sometimes eluding, and sometimes resisting, 
the attacks of the barbaidans, who were masters 
of the field, he arrived with honour and safety 
at the camp near Rlicims, where the Roman 
troops had been ordered to assemble. The 
aspect of their young prince revived the drooping 
spirit of the soldiers, and tliey marched fi'om 
Rheims in search of the enemy, with a confi- 
dence which had almost proved fatal to them. 
The Alemanni, familiarised to the knowledge 
of the country, secretly collected their scattered 
forces, and seizing the opportunity of a dark and 
rainy day, poured with unexpected fuiy on the 
rear-guard of the Romans. Before the inevi- 
table disorder could be remedied, tw^o legions 
were destroyed ; and Julian was taught by ex- 
perience, that caution and vigilance are the 
most important lessons of the art of war. In a 
second and more successful action, he reco- 
vered and established his military fame ; but as 
the agility of the barbarians saved them from 
the pursuit, his victory was neither bloody nor 
decisive. He advanced, however, to the banks 
of the Rhine, surveyed the ruins of Cologne, 
convinced himself of the difficulties of the war, 
and retreated on the approach of winter, dis- 
contented with the court, with his army, and 
with his own success. The power of the 
enemy was yet unbroken ; and the Ctesar had 
no sooner separated his troops and fixed his own 
quarters at ^ns, in the centre of Gaul, than he 
was surrounded and besieged by a numerous 
host of Germans, Reduced in this extremity 
to the resources of his own mind, he displayed 
a prudent intrepidity wMch compensated for 
all the deficiencies of the place and garrison ; 
and the barbarians, at the end of thirty days, 
were obliged to retire with disappointed rage. 
The conscious pride of Julian, 
who was indebted only to his sword c^a^n. 
for this signal deliverance, was em- 
bittered by the reflection, that he was abandoned, 
betrayed, and perhaps devoted to destruction, 
by those who were bound to assist him by every 
tie of honour and fidelity. Marcellus, master- 
general of the cavalry in Gaul, interpreting too 
strictly the jealous orders of the court, beheld 
with supine indifference the distress of Juliati, 

whom JuUaxt Afterwards created pnefect of Gaul. Sallxist was speedily 
recalled by the jealousy of the emperor i and we may still read a sen- 
sible but pedantic discourse /p. 240—262.), in which Julian deplores 
the loss oTso valuable a firiend, to whom he acknowledges him-^lf in- 
debted for his reputation. See la Bleterie, Preface a la Vie de Jovien, 

^7 ^ Atmaianus (xrt. 2, 3.) appears much better satisfied with the 
success of this first campaign than Julian himself; who very fairly 
owns that he did nothing of consequence, and that he fled before the 
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and had restrained the troops under his com- 
mand from marching to the relief of Sens. If 
the Caesar had dissembled in silence so dan- 
gerous an insult, his person and authority would 
have been exposed to the contempt of the world ; 
and if an action so criminal had been suffered 
to pass with impunity, the emperor would have 
confirmed the suspicions, which received a very 
specious colour from his past conduct towards 
the princes of the Flavian family. Marcellus 
was recalled, and gently dismissed from his 
office. 71 In his room Severus was appointed 
general of the cavalry ; an experienced soldier, 
of approved courage and fidelity, who could 
advise with respect, and execute with zeal ; and 
w'ho submitted, without reluctance, to the su- 
preme command which J ulian, by the interest 
of his patroness Eusebia, at length obtained 
over the annies of Gaul. 7® A veiy judicious 
plan of operations was adopted for the approach- 
ing campaign. Julian himself, at the head of 
the remains of the veteran bands, and of some 
new levies which he had been permitted to form, 
boldly penetrated into the centre of the German 
cantonments, and carefully re-established the 
fortifications of Saveme, in an advantageous 
post, which would either check the incursions, 
or intercept the retreat, of the enemy. At the 
same time Baihatio, general of the infantry, 
advanced from Milan with an army of thirty 
thousand men, and passing the mountains, pre- 
pared to throw a bridge over the Rhine, in the 
neighbourhood of Basil, It w'as reasonable to 
expect that the Alemanni, pressed on either side 
by the Roman arms, would soon be forced to 
evacuate the provinces of Gaul, and to hasten 
to the defence of their native country. But the 
hopes of the campaign were defeated by the 
incapacity, or the envy, or the secret instructions, 
of Barbatio ; who acted as if he had been the 
enemy of the Csesar, and the secret ally of the 
barbarians. The negligence with which he per- 
mitted a troop of pillagers freely to pass, and 
to return almost before the gates of his camp, 
may be imputed to his want of abilities ; but 
the treasonable act of burning a number of 
boats, and a superfluous stock of provisions, 
which would have been of the most essential 
service to the army of Gaul, was an evidence 
of his hostile and criminal intentions. The Ger- 
mans despised an enemy who appeared destitute 
either of power or of inclination to offend them ; 
and the ignominious retreat of Barbatio de- 
prived Julian of the expected support ; and left 
him to extricate himself from a hazardous situ- 
ation, where he could neither remain with safety, 
nor retire with honour. 73 

Battle of As soon as they were delivered 
from the fears of invasion, the Ale- 

August. manni prepared to chastise the Ro- 
man youth, who presumed to dispute the pos- 
session of that country, which they claimed as 

71 Ammian. xn.7. Libanius speats rathet moreadTanta)»eo«sly of 
tlifi miUtary talents of Marcellus, Orat. x. p. «75J. And Julian In- 
^uates, that he would not hare been so easily recalled, unless he had 
Kisren other reasons of offence to the court, p- 278. 

72 Sevea^, non discors, non arr<^ans, sed longa milHfse fhigalitate 
compertus ; et eura recta prteeuntem secuturus, ut ductorem mori- 
serus miles. Ammian. xvh 11. Zosimus,l.iii. p.l40. 

73 On the design and feilure of the co-operation hehsreen Julian and 
Barbatic^ see Ammianns (xvi. 11.), and Libanius, Orat.x* p.273. 

74 Ammianus (xvi. 12.) describes, with his inflated elixinence, the 


their own by the right of conquest and of 
treaties. They employed three days, and as 
many nights, in transporting over the Rhine 
their military powers. The fierce Chnodomar, 
shaking the ponderous javelin, which he had 
victoriously wielded against the brother of Mag- 
nentius, led the van of the barbarians, and 
moderated, by his experience, the martial ardour 
■which his example inspired. 74 He was followed 
by six other kings, by ten princes of regal ex- 
traction, by a long train of high-spirited nobles, 
and by thirty- five thousand of the bravest war- 
riors of the tribes of Germany. The confidence 
derived from the view of their own strength, 
was increased by the intelligence which they 
received from a deserter, that the Csesar, wath a 
feeble army of thirteen thousand men, occupied 
a post about one and twenty miles from their 
camp of Strasburgh. With this inadequate 
force, Julian resolved to seek and to encounter 
the barbarifiii host ; and the chance of a general 
action ivas preferred to the tedious and uncertain 
operation of separately engaging the dispersed 
parties of the Alemanni, The Romans marched 
in close order, and in two columns, the cavalry 
on the right, the infantry on the left ; and the 
day w'as so far spent w'hen they appeared in 
sight of the enemy, that Julian was desirous 
of deferring the battle till the next morning, 
and of allowing his troops to recruit their ex- 
hausted strength by the necessary refreshments 
of sleep and food. Yielding, however, with 
some reluctance, to the clamours of the sol- 
diers, and even to the opinion of his council, 
he exhorted them to justify by their valour 
the eager impatience, which, in case of a de- 
feat, would be universally branded with the 
epithets of rashness and presumption. The 
trumpets sounded, the military shout was heard 
through the field, and the two armies rushed 
with equal fury to the charge. The Caesar, 
who conducted in person his right wing, 
depended on the dexterity of his archers, 
and the weight of his cuirassiers. But his 
ranks were instantly broken by an irregular 
mixture of light-horse and of light-infantry, 
and he had the mortification of beholding the 
flight of six hundred of his most renowned 
cuirassiers. 75 The fugitives were stopped and 
rallied by the presence and authority of Julian, 
who, careless of his own safety, threw himself 
before them, and urging every motive of shame 
and honour, led them back against the vic- 
torious enemy. The conflict between the two 
lines of infantry w^as obstinate and bloody. The 
Germans possessed the sui^eriority of strength 
and stature, the Romans that of discipline and 
temper ; and as the barbarians, who sei'ved under 
the standard of the empire, xmited the respective 
advantages of both parties, their strenuous efforts, 
guided by a skilful leader, at length determined 
the event of the day. The Romans lost four 

figure and character of Chnodomar. Audax et fidens ingenti rohore 
lacertorum, ubi ardor proetii spera'batur immanls, equo spumante, 
subliraior, erectus; in jaculum formidandas vastitatis, arraorurnqne 
nitore con.spicuus : antea strenuus et miles, et utilis jiraiter caeteros 
ductor. ------ Decentiura Ctesarem superavit eequo marte con- 

gressus. 

73 xifrer the battle, Julian ventured to revive the rigour of ancient 
discipline, by exposing these fiigitives in fem.ole apparel to the derision 
of the whole camp- In the next campaign, these Troops nobly retrieved 
their honour. Zosimws, l.iii. p. 142. 
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tribunes, and two hundred and forty-three sol- 
diers, in this memorable battle of Strasburgh, so 
glorious to the Caesar, 76 and so salutary to the 
afflicted provinces of Gaul. Six thousand of 
the Alemanni were slain in the field, without in- 
cluding those who were di’owned in the Rhine, 
or transfixed with darts whilst they attempted 
to swim across the river. 77 Chnodomar himself 
was surrounded and taken prisoner, with three 
of his brave companions, who had devoted 
themselves to follow in life or death the fate of 
their chieftain. Julian received him with mili- 
tary pomp in the council of his officers ; and 
expressing a generous pity for the fallen state, 
dissembled his inward contempt for the abject 
Immiliation, of his captive. Instead of ex- 
hibiting the vanquished king of the Alemanni, 
as a grateful spectacle to the cities of Gaul, he 
respectfully laid at the feet of the emperor this 
splendid trophy of his victory. Chnodomar ex- 
perienced an honourable treatment : but the im- 
patient barbarian could not long survive his de- 
feat, his confinement, and his exile. 73 

^ ,, . , After Julian had repulsed the 

th& Frank,. Alemanni from the provinces oi the 
Upper lihine, he turned his arms 
against the Franks, who were seated nearer to 
the ocean on the confines of Gaul and Germany ; 
and who, from their numbers, and still more 
from their intrepid valour, had ever been esteem- 
ed tfie most formidable of tlie barbarians. 7i> 
Although they were strongly actuated by the 
allurements of rapine, they professed a disinter- 
ested love of war j w'hich they considered as the 
supreme honour and felicity of human nature; 
and their minds and bodies were so completely 
hardened by perpetual action, that, accorffing to 
the lively expression of an orator, the snows of 
winter were as pleasant to them as the flowers 
of spring. In the month of December, which' 
followed the battle of Strasburgh, Julian at- 
tacked a body of six hundred Franks, who 
had thrown themselves into two castles on the 
Meuse, so In the midst of that severe season 
tliey sustained, with inflexible constancy, a siege 
of fifty-four days ; till at length, exhausted by 
hunger, and satisfied that the vigilance of the 
enemy, in breaking the ice of the river, left them 
no hopes of escape, the Franks consented, for 
the first time, to dispense with the ancient law 
which commanded them to conquer or to die. 
The Caesar immediately sent his captives to the 
court of Constantius, who, accepting them as a 
valuable present,8i rejoiced in the opportunity 
of adding so many heroes to the choicest troops 

76 Julian himself {ad S.P.O- Athen. p. 279.), sjieaksof the battle of 

Stta^burgh with the modesty of conscious merit ; e/j.axe(rafirjv ovk 
axXewi;, ttro)^ f/ rotavrt) /iaxv- Zosimus compares it 

with the viciory of Alexander over Darius, and yet we are at a loss to 
divcover any of those strokes of niilltaiy genius which fix the attention 
of agts on the conduct and success of a single day. 

77 Annnianus, xvi. 12. Xahaniiis adds 2000 more to the number of 
th ' slain (Or-'t. x. p, 274.). But these triiliitg differences disappear 
before the 60,000 barbarians, whom Zosimus has sacrificed to the 
glory of his hero (1. iii. j*. 141.). We might attribute this extravagant 
number to the carelessness of transcribers, if this credulous or partial 
historian had not swelled the army of 35,000 Alemanni to an innu- 
mcxable multitude of barbarians, a-XijiJos anakpov ^a-pfiaptov. It is our 
own fault if this detection does not inspire us with proper distrust on 
similar occasions. 

78 Aminian. xvi. 12. IJbanius, Orat. x. p. 276. 

79 Libanius ( Orat. iii. p, 137.) draws a very lively picture of the 
manners of the Franks. 

80 Ammlanus, xvii. 2. Libanius, Orat. x. p. 278. The Greek 
orator, by misJtpprehending a passage of Julian, ha.s been induced to 
represent the Pranks as consisting of a thousand men ; and as his 


of his domestic guards. Tlie obstinate resistance 
of this handful of Franks apprised Julian of tht 
difficulties of the expedition which he meditated 
for the ensuing spring, agfflnst the wliole body 
of the nation. His rapid diligence suiqirised 
and astonished the active barbarians. Ordering 
his soldiers to provide themselves with biscuit 
for twenty days, he suddenly pitched his camp 
near Tongres, while the enemy still supposed 
him in his winter-quarters of Paris, expecting 
the slow arrival of his convoys from Aquitain. 
Without allowing the Franks to unite or to 
deliberate, he skilfully spread his legions from 
Cologne to the ocean; and. by the terror, as 
well as by the success of his arms, soon reduced 
the suppliant tiibes to implore the clemencj"-, 
and to obey the commands, of their conqueror. 
The Chamavians submissively retired to their 
former habitations beyond the Rhine ; but the 
Salians were permitted to possess their new 
esUiblishmcnt of Toxandria, as the subjects and 
auxiliaries of the Roman empire. 8^2 The treaty 
was ratified by solemn oaths ; and perpetual in- 
spectors were appointed to reside among the 
Frank.s, with the autliority of enforcing the strict 
observance of the conditions, ilii incident is 
related, interesting enough in itself, and by no 
means repugnant to the character of Julian, who 
ingeniously contrived both the plot and the ca- 
tastrophe of the tragedy. When the Chamavians 
sued for peace, he required the son of their 
king, as the only hostage on whom he could 
rely. A mournful silence, interrupted by tears 
and groans, declared the sad perplexity of the 
barbarians; and their aged chief lamented, in 
pathetic language, that his private loss was now 
embittered by a sense of the public calamity. 
While the Chamavians lay prostrate at the foot 
of his throne, the royal captive, whom they be- 
lieved to have been slain, unexpectedly appeared 
before their eyes ; and as soon as the tumult of 
joy was hushed into attention, the Caesar ad- 
dressed the assembly in the following terms; 
“ Behold the son, the prince, whom you w^ept. 
“ You had lost him by your fault* God and 
“ the Romans have restored him to you. I shall 
still preserve and educate the youth, rather as 
a monument of my own virtue, than as a 
“ pledge of your sincerity. Should you pre- 
Slime to violate the faith which you have 
sworn, the arms of the republic will avenge 
the perfidy, not on the innocent, but on the 
guilty.” The barbarians withdrew from his 
presence, irapi'essed with the warmest sentiments 
of gratitude and admiration. 88 

head was always full of the Peloponnesian war, he compares them to 
the Lacedsetnonlans, who were beseiged and taken in the island of 
Sphacteria. 

81 Julian, ad S.P.Q. Athen, p. 280. Libanius, Orat. x. p. 278. 

According to the exprevsion of Libanius, the emperor {wc/oafu, 

which La Bleterie understands {Vie de Julien, p. 118.) as an honest 
confession, and V’alesius (ad Ammiari. xvil. 2.) as a mean evasion of 
the truth. Dom Bouquet (Historiens de Prance, tom. i. p. 733.), by 
substituting another word, evojuiffe, would suppress botli the difficulty 
and the spirit: of this passage. 

82 Ammian. xvii. S. Zosimus, 1- iii. p, 14G — 150. {his narrative 
is darkehed by a mixture of fable); and Julian, ad S. F- Q. Athen. 
p. 280. Hlfl expression, {irrsde^apiTiv ftew p.oLpav rov 2,aXiicin> edvavi;^ 
Xaftafiovt e^X£t<ra, This difference of treatment confirms the 
opinion, that the Salian Pranks were permitted to retain the settle- 
ments in, Toxandria* 

S3 This uateresting story, which Zosimus hass abridged, is related 
by JSunapius (in Excei^. i,.egationum, p. 15, 16, 17.) with all the 
amplifications of Grecian rhetoric ; but the silence of idhanius, of 
Ammianus, and of Julian himself, renders the truth of it extremely 
sospicioua.- 
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Mates three enougb for Julian to 

expeditions te- have delivered the provinces of Gaul 
from the barbarians of Germany. 
He aspired to emulate the glory of 
the first and most illustrious of the emperors; 
after whose example he composed his owm com- 
mentaries of the Gallic war.s-i Cmsar has re- 
lated, with conscious pride, the manner in which 
he twice passed the Rhine. Julian could boast, 
that, before he assumed the title of Augustus, he 
had carried the Roman eagles beyond that great 
river in three successful expeditions. 85 'JThe 
consternation of the Germans, after the battle 
of Strasburgh, encouraged him to the first at- 
tempt; and the reluctance of the troops soon 
yielded to the persuasive eloquence of a leader, 
who shared the fatigues and dangers which he 
imposed on the meanest of the soldiers. The 
villages on eitlier side of the Meyn, which were 
plentifully stored wdth corn and cattle, felt the 
ravages of an invading anny. Tlie principal 
houses, constructed with some imitation of Ro- 
man elegance, were consumed by the flames; 
and the Csesar boldly advanced about ten miles, 
till his progress was stopped by a dark and im- 
penetrable forest, undermined by subterraneous 
passages, which threatened, with secret snares 
and ambush, every step of the assailant. The 
ground was already covered with snow ; and 
Julian, after repairing an ancient castle which 
had been erected by Trajan, granted a truce of 
ten months to the submissive barbarians. At 
the expiration of the truce, Julian undertook a 
second expedition beyond the Rhine, to humble 
the pride of Surmar and Hortaire, two of the 
kings of the Alemanni, who had been present 
at the battle of Strasburgh. They promised to 
restore all the Roman captives who yet remained 
alive ; and as the Cmsar had procured an exact 
account, from the cities and villages of Gaul, of 
the inhabitants whom they had lost, he detected 
every attempt to deceive him with a degree of 
readiness and accuracy, which almost established 
the belief of his supernatural knowledge. His 
third expedition was still more splendid and 
important than the two former. The Germans 
had collected their military powers, and moved 
along the opposite banks of the river, with a 
design of destroying the bridge, and of prevent- 
ing the passage of the Romans. But this ju- 
dicious plan of defence w'as disconcerted by a 
skilful diversion. Three hundred light-armed 
and active soldiers were detached in forty small 
boats, to fall down the stream in silence, and to 
land at some distance from the posts of the 
enemy. They executed their orders with so 
much boldness and celerity, that they had almost 
surprised the barbarian chiefs, who returned in 
the fearless confidence of intoxication from one 
of their nocturnal festivals. Without repeating 

84 Litanius, the friend of Julian, clearly insinuates (Orat. iv, 
p. 178.3 that his hero had composed the history of his Oallic cam., 
paigns. But Xosimus (1- iii. p. hO.) seems to hare derived his infor- 
mation only from the Orations (Xoywt) and the Epistles of Julian. 
The discourse which is addressed to tlie Athetsians contains an accu- 
jcate, tliough general, account of the war against the Germans. 

M See Ammian. xvii. 1. 10., xviii. 2., and 2osim. 1. iU. p. 144. 
Julian, ad S.P.O. Athen- p. 280. 

85 Ammian. xviii. 2. Idbanius, Orat. x. p. 279, 280, Of th^ 
seven posts> four are at present towns of some consequcsace ; Bingen, 
Andemach, Bonn, and Nujyss. The other three, Tifeesimae, 
Ouadriburgium, and Caatxa Herculis, or Heraclea, no longer subsist j 
but there is room to believe, that, on the ground of Quaurlburgium, 


the uniform and disgusting tale of slaughter 
and devastation, it is sufficient to observe, that 
Julian dictated his own conditions of peace to 
six of the haughtiest kings of the Alemanni, 
three of whom were permitted to view the severe 
discipline and martial pomp of a Roman camp. 
Followed by twenty thousand captives, whom 
he had rescued from the chains of the barba- 
rians, the Csesar repassed the Rhine, after ter- 
minating a war, the success of which has been 
compared to the ancient glories of the Punic 
and Cimbric victories. 

As soon as the valour and con- K«jtoresthe 
duct of Julian had secured an in- cities of Gaui. 
terval of peace, he applied himself to a work 
more congenial to his humane and philosophic 
temper. The cities of Gaul, which had suffered 
from the inroads of the barbarians, he diligently 
repaired ; and seven important posts, between 
Mentz and the mouth of the Rhine, are par- 
ticularly mentioned, as having been rebuilt and 
fortified by the order of Julian. 86 The van- 
quished Germans had submitted to the just but 
humiliating condition of preparing and convey- 
ing the necessary materials. The active zeal of 
Julian urged the prosecution of the work ; and 
such was the spirit which he had diffused among 
the troops, that the auxiliaries themselves, wav- 
ing their exemption from any duties of fatigue, 
contended in the most servile labours with the 
diligence of the Roman soldiers. It was in- 
cumbent on the Caesar to provide for the subsist- 
ence, as well as for the safety, of the inhabitants 
and of the garrisons. The desertion of the 
former, and the mutiny of the latter, must have 
been the fatal and inevitable consequences of 
famine. The tillage of the provinces of Gaul 
had been interrupted by the calamities of war ; 
but the scanty hai'vests of the continent w'ere 
supplied, by his paternal care, from the plenty 
of the adjacent island. Six hundred large barks, 
framed in the forest of the Ardennes, made 
several voyages to the coast of Britain; and 
returning from thence laden with corn, sailed up 
the Rhine, and distributed their cargoes to the 
several towns and fortresses along the banks of 
the river. 87 The arms of Julian had restored 
a free and secure navigation, which Constantins 
had offered to purchase at the expense of his 
dignity, and of a tributary present of two thou- 
sand pounds of silver. The emperor parsimo- 
niously refused to his soldiers the sums which 
he granted with a lavish and trembling hand to 
the barbarians. The dexterity, as w'ell as the 
firmness, of Julian, was put to a severe trial, 
when he took the field with a discontented army, 
which had already served two campaigns, with- 
out receiving any regular pay or any extraordi- 
nary donative, 88 

A tender regard for the peace and happiness 

the Butch have constnictecl the fort of Rchenlr, a name so o-ffensive 
to the fastidious delicaoy of Boileau. See D’Auville, Notice de I’Au- 
cienne baule, p, 183, Boileau, Epitre iv. and the notes. 

87 We may credit Julian himself (Orat. ad S.l’.Q. Atheniensem* 
p. 2S0.), who gives a very particular account of the transaction, 
Zosimus adds two hundred vessels more, 1. iii. p. 145. If we com- 
pute the 600 corn ships of Julian at only seventy tons ear^ 
capable of exporting 120,000 quarters (see ArButhnot’s 
Measures, p. 2,37. ) ; and the country which could bea' 
exportation, must already have attained an improved 
culture. 

88 The troops once broke out into a mutiny, immediately before the 
second passage of the Rhine. Ammian. xvii, 9. 
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of his subjects, was the ruling prin- 
Si5Ltrtiau ciple winch directed, ^ or seemed to 
of Julian. direct, the administration of J ulian . 

He devoted the leisure of his winter-quarters 
to the offices of civil government ; and affected 
to assume, with more pleasure, the character of a 
magistrate, than that of a general. Before he 
took the field, he devolved on the provincial 
governors, most of the public and private causes 
which had been referred to his tribunal ; but, on 
his return, he carefully revised their proceedings, 
mitigated the rigour of the law, and pronounced 
a second judgment on the Judges themselves. 
Superior to the last temptation of virtuous minds, 
an indiscreet and intemperate zeal for justice, he 
restrained, with calmness and dignity, the 
warmth of an advocate who prosecuted, for ex- 
tortion, the president of the Narbonnese province. 

‘‘ Who will ever be found guilty,” exclaimed 
the vehement Delphidius, if it be enough to 
(( deny ? ” “ And who,” replied Julian, “ will 
« ever be innocent, if it is sufficient to affirm?” 
In the general administration of peace and war, 
the interest of the sovereign is commonly the 
same as that of his people ; but Constantius 
would have thought himself deeply injured, if 
the virtues of Julian had defrauded lilm of 
any part of the tribute which he extorted from 
an oppressed and exhausted country. The 
prince who was invested with the ensigns of 
royalty, might sometimes presume to correct the 
rapacious insolence of the inferior agents; to 
expose their corrupt arts, and to introduce an 
equal and easier mode of collection. But the 
management of the finances was more safely 
entrusted to Florentius, praetorian praefect of 
Gaul, an effeminate tyrant, incapable of pity or 
remorse ; and the haughty minister complained 
of the most decent and gentle opposition, while 
Julian himself was rather inclined to censure the 
w'eakriess of his own behaviour. The Caesar 
had rejected, with abhorrence, a mandate for the 
levy of an extraordinary tax ; a new superdiction 
which the praefect had offered for his signature ; 
and the faithful picture of the public misery, by 
which he had been obliged to justify his refusal, 
offended the court of Constantius. We may' | 
enjoy the pleasure of reading the sentiments of : 
Julian, as he expresses them with warmth and 
fi-eedom in a letter to one of his most intimate 
friends. After stating his own conduct, he pro- 
ceeds in the following terms ; Was it possible 
“ for the disciple of Plato and Aristotle to act 
“ otherwise than I have done ? Could I aban- 
** don the unhappy subjects intrusted to my 
care ? Was I not called upon to defend them 
from the repeated injuries of these unfeeling 
« robbers? A tribune who deserts his post is 
** punished with death, and deprived of the 
honours of burial. With what justice could 
“ I pronounce his sentence, if, in the hour 
“ of danger, I myself neglected a duty far more 
“ sacred and far more important ? God has 
** placed me in this elevated post ; his providence 

89 Ainmian- xvi. 5 ., xviti. 1. Mamertinus in Panej^. Vet. xi. 4. 
SO Amraian, xvii. 3. Julian. Epistol. xv. etlit. Spanfieim. Such 
a conduct almost justifies the encomium of Mamertmus. Itaillianni 
spatia divisa sunt, ut aut barbaros domitet, aut civibus jura restituat; 
perpetuuin profe&sus, aut contra hostem, aut contra vitia, certamen. 

91 Libanius, Orat. Parental, in Imp. Julian, c. 38., in Fabiicius, 
ipabUotbec. Grsec. tom. vii- p. 203, 204, 


« will guard and support me. Should I be 
« condemned to suffer, I shall derive comfort 
« from the testimony of a pure and upright con- 
« science. Would to heaven that I still posses- 
“ sed a counsellor like Sallust ! If they think 
« proper to send me a successor, I shall submit 
without reluctance ; and had much rather 
«« improve the short opportunity of doing good, 

« than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of 
evil. ” yo The precarious and dependent situ- 
ation of Julian displayed his virtues, and con- 
cealed his defects. The young hero who 
supported, in Gaul, the throne of Constantius, 
was not permitted to reform the vices of the 
government; but he had courage to alleviate or 
to pity the distress of the people. Unless he 
had been able to revive the martial spirit of the 
Romans, or to introduce the arts of industry and 
refinement among their savage enemies, he could 
not entertain any rational hopes of securing the 
public tranquillity, either by the peace or conquest 
of Germany. Yet the victories of Julian sus- 
pended, for a short time, the inroads of the 
barbarians, and delayed the ruin of the Western 
Empire. 

His salutary influence restored Description of 
the cities of Gaul, which had been ^ 
so long exposed to the evils of civil discord, 
barbarian war, and domestic tyranny ; and the 
spirit of industi'y was revived with the hopes of 
enjoyment. Agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, again flourished under the protection 
of the laws ; and the curias, or civil corporations, 
were again filled with useful and respectable 
members : the youth were no longer apprehen- 
sive of marriage ; and married persons were no 
longer apprehensive of posterity : the public and 
private festivals were celebrated with customary 
pomp ; and the frequent and secure intercourse 
of the provinces displayed tlie image of national 
prosperity.'^! A mind like that of Julian must 
have felt the general liappiness of which he was 
the author ; but he view'ed, with peculiar satis- 
faction and complacency, the city of Piuis ; the 
seat of his winter residence, and the object even of 
hispartial affection.!*- That splendid capital, which 
now embraces an ample territory on either side 
of the Seine, was originally confined to the small 
island in the midst of the river, from whence the 
inhabitants derived a supply of pure and salu- 
brious water. The river bathed the foot of the 
walls ; and the town was accessible only by 
two wooden bridges. A forest overspread the 
northern side of the Seine ; but on tlie south, 
the ground, which now bears the name of the 
University, was insensibly covered with houses, 
and adorned with a palace and amphitheatre, 
baths, an aqueduct, and a field of Mars for the 
exercise of the Roman troops. The severity of 
the climate was tempered by the neighbourhood 
of the ocean ; and with some precautions, which 
experience had taught, tlie vine and fig-tree were 
successfully cultivated. But, in remarkable 
winters, the Seine was deeply frozen ; and the 

92 See Julian* in Misopogon. p. 340, .341. The primitive state of 
Paris is iHufitrate4.by Henry Valesius (adx\mmian. xx. 4.), his brother 
Hadrian Valesixis, or de Valois, and M. d’Anville {in their respective 
Notirias of anciart Gaul), the Abb^ de bongiierue, Pescription de la 
Prance, tom. i. p. 12, 13., and M. Bonamy {in the Mdm. de l*Aca- 
ddmie cies InacriptioniS, tom. xv. p. 656—691 .), 
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huge pieces of ice that floated down the stream, 
might be compared, by an Asiatic, to the blocks 
of white marble which were extracted from the 
quarries of Phrygia. The licentiousness and 
corruption of Antioch, recalled to the memory 
of Julian the severe and simple manners of his 
beloved Lutetia where the amusements of the 
theatre were unknown or despised. He indig- 
nantly contrasted the effeminate Syrians with 
the brave and honest simplicity of the Gauls, 
and almost forgave the intemperance, which w^as 
the only stain of the Celtic character. If Ju- 
lian could now revisit the capital of France, he 
might converse with men of science and genius, 
capable of understanding and of instructing a 
disciple of the Greeks; he might excuse the 
lively and graceful follies of a nation, whose 
martial spirit has never been eneiwated by the 
indulgence of luxury; and he must applaud 
the perfection of that inestimable art, which 
softens and refines and embellishes the inter- 
course of social life. 


CHAP. XX. 

T/ie IfodveSi Progress, and Effects of the Coti- 
version of Constantine^ — Legal Establishment 
and Constitution of the Christian or Catholic 
Church* 

The public establishment of Christianity may 
be considered as one of those important and 
domestic revolutions which excite the most lively 
curiosity, and afford the most valuable instruc- 
tion. The victories and the civil policy of Con- 
stantine no longer influence the state of Europe; 
but a considerable portion of the globe still 
retains the impressioti which it received from 
the conversion of that monarch; and the eccle- 
siastical institutions of his reign are still con- 
nected, by an indissoluble chain, with the opi- 
nions, the passions, and the interests of the 
present generation. 

r. . ^ In the consideration of a subfect 

irenionofcon- whicli may be examined With im- 
staatine. partiality, but cannot be viewed with 
indifference, a difficulty immediately arises of a 
very unexpected nature; that of ascertaining 
tlie real and precise date of the conversion of 
Constantine. The eloquent Lactan- 

A,* D« 3C 6 .* * • 1 i i? 'L* ..j. 

tins, in the midst or his court, seems 
impatient ^ to proclaim to the world the glorious 

y3 Acvxcriav, Julian, in Misopojion. p. 340. Xieucetia. 

or Lutetia, was the ancient name of the city, which, according to the 
fashion of the fourth century, assumed the territorial appeilation of 
. PariwL : 

94 Julian, in Mismjogon. p. 359, 3fi0. 

1 Tlie date of the Divine Institutions of Lactantius has l>een ac- 
curately discussed, diificulties have been started, solutions proposed, 
and an expedient imagined of two onfrjml editions ; the former pub- 
lished during the jjersecution of Diocletian, the latter under drat of 
LiciniU's. See Dufresnov, Pref.it. p- v, Tiilemont, Mdm. Eceldsiast. 
tom. vi. p. 465—470. Lardneris Credibility, part ii. vol. vii.p. 78—86, 
For my own part, I am a/wiort convinced that Ijactantius dedicated 
his Institutions to the sovereign of Gaul, at a time when Gaierius, 
Maximin, and even Licinius, persecutetl tiie Clirlsdans; that is, 
between the years 30G and .311. 

2 Xactant. Bivin. Institut. i. 1., vil.27. The first and most im- 
portant of these passages is indeed wanting in twenty-eight manu- 
scripts ; but it is found in nineteen. If we weigh the comparative 
value of those manuscripts, one of 900 yearo old, in, the king of 
France’s library, may be alleged in its favour; but the passage is 
omitted in the correct raanuscript of Bologna, which the P'. de 
Montfaucon ascribes to fhe sixth or seventh centuw (Diariom Italic, 
p. 409.). 'Phe taste of most of the editors (except Isaeus, see Lactant. 
edit. Duftehuoy, tom. i. p. 596.) has felt me genuine style of 
JLactantitis. 

3 Euseb. in Vit. Constant. I. i. c. 27—52. 

4 Zosunus, I. ii. p. 104. » 


example of the sovereign of Gaul ; who, in the 
first moments of his reign, acknowledged and 
adored the majesty of the true and only God. 2 
The learned Eusebius has ascribed the faith of 
Constantine to the miraculous sign which was 
displayed in the heavens whilst he meditated 
and prepared the Italian expedition. 3 The his- 
torian Zosimus maliciously asserts, ^ - 05 x 2 . 
that the emperor had imbrued his 
hands in the blood of his eldest son, before he 
publicly renounced the gods of Rome and of 
his ancestors. The perpie.xity pro- ^ 
duced by these discordant authorities, 
is derived from the behaviour of Constantine 
himself. According to the strictness of eccle- 
siastical language, the first of the Christian em- 
perors was unworthy of that name, till the 
moment of his death ; since it was ^ 
only during his last illness that he 
received, as a catechumen, the imposition of 
hands,3 and was afterwards admitted, by the in- 
itiatory rites of baptism, into the number of the 
faithful, The Christianity of Constantine must 
be allowed in a much more vague and qualified 
sense; and the nicest accuracy is required in 
tracing the slow and almost imperceptible gra- 
dations by which the monarch declared himself 
the protector, and at length the proselyte, of the 
church. It was an arduous task to eradicate the 
habits and prejudices of his education, to ac- 
knowledge the divine power of Christ, and to 
understand that the truth of his revelation was 
incompatible with the worship of the gods. The 
obstacles which he had probably experienced in 
his ovvn mind, instructed him to proceed with 
caution in the momentous change of a national 
religion ; and he insensibly discovered his new 
opinions, as far as he could enforce them with 
safety and with eflect. During the whole course 
of his reign, the stream of Christianity flowed 
with a gentle, though accelerated, motion ; but 
its general direction was sometimes checked, and 
sometimes diverted, by the accidental circum- 
stances of the times, and by the prudence, or 
possibly by the caprice, of the monarch. His 
ministers w^ere permitted to signify the inten- 
tions of their master in the various language 
which was best adapted to their respective prin- 
ciples ;7 and he artfully balanced the hopes and 
fears of his subjects, by publishing in the same 
year two edicts ; the first of which ^ ^ 
enjoined the solemn observance of • • 

Sunday, 3 and the second directed the regular 

5 That rite was always used in makinff a ratechumen (see Bing- 
ham’s Antuiuities, 1- x- c. i. p. 419. Pom Ghardou, Hist, des Sacre- 
raens, tom, i. p. 62.), and Constantine received it for thejtrst time 
(Euseb. in Vit Constant- 1. iv. c. 6l.) iramediatoly iiefore his bairfism 
and death. Prom the connection of these two fticts, Valesius (ad loc. 
Euseb.) has drawn the conclusion which is reluctantly admitted by 
Tiilemont (Hist, dea Emporenrs, tom. iv. p. 628.) andTopposetl with 
feeble argitmenls by Mosheim (p. 96S.). 

6 Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 61, 62, 63. Thelegend of Con- 
stantine’s baptism at Borne, tldrteen years U-fore his'death, was in- 
vented in the eighth century, as a proper motive for his donation. 
Such has been the p-adual* progress of knowledge, that a stow of 
which Cardinal Baronius (Annul. Ecclesiast. A.T). .324, No. 43 --^19.) 
declared himself the unblushing advocate, is now feebly supported, 
even within the verge of the Vatican, See the Antiquitates Christianse, 
tom. ii. p. 232. ; a work published with six approbations at Home, 
in the year 1751, by Father Mamachi, a learned Dominican, 

^ 7 Thequajstor, or secretary, who composed the law of the Theodo- 
sian Code, makes his master say with incUfference, “ hominibus su- 
pradictse religionis" (l.xvi.tit.ii.leg. 1.). The minister of ecclediasticsil 
aflairs was allowed a more devout and resx>ectful style, 
teat ayuoran/c /cadoXuaj? 6 perils ft-im ; the legal, most holv, and Catholic 
worship, hee Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. x. c- 6. 

8 Cod. Theodos. 1. ii. tit- vUi. leg. 1. Cod. .Tustinian. 1. iij. tit. xiu 
leg. 3. Constantine styles the I.orel’s day dies solis^ a name which 
could not ofiend the ears of his Pagan sulJjects. 
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consultation of the Aruspices.^^ While this im- 
portant revolution yet remained in suspense, 
the Christians and the Pagans watched the con- 
duct of their sovereign with the same anxiety, 
but witli very opposite sentiments. The former 
were prompted by every motive of zeal, as well 
as vanity, to exaggerate the marks of Ins favour, 
and the evidences of his faith. The latter, till 
their just apprehensions were changed into de- 
spair and resentment, attempted to conceal from 
the world, and from themselves, that the gods 
of Rome could no longer reckon the emperor in 
the number of their votaries. The same passions 
and prejudices have engaged the partial WTiters 
of the times to connect the public profession of 
Christianity with the most glorious or the most 
ignonuiiious asra of the reign of Constantine. 
HisPasansu- Whatever symptoms of Chris- 
per^tidon. might transpire in the 

discourses or actions of Constantine, he perse- 
vered till he was near forty years of age in the 
practice of the established religion and the 
same conduct, which in the court of Nicomedia 
might be imputed to his fear, could be ascribed 
only to the inclination or policy of the sovereign 
of Gaul, His liberality restored and enriched 
the temples of the gods : the medals which issued 
from his Imperial mint are impressed with tlie 
figures and attributes of Jupiter and Apollo, of 
Mars and Hercules j and his filial piety in- 
creased the council of Olympus by the solemn 
apotheosis of his father Constantius.il But the 
devotion of Constantine was more peculiarly di- 
rected to the genius of the Sun, the Apoiio of 
Greek and Roman mythology ; and he was 
pleased to be represented with the symbols of 
the God of Light and Poetry. The unerring 
shafts of that deitj', the brightness of his eyes, 
his laurel wreath, immortal beauty, and elegant 
accomplishments, seem to point him out as the 
patron of a young hero. The altars of Apollo 
were crowned with the votive offerings of Con- 
stantine ; and the credulous multitude were 
taught to believe, that the emperor was per- 
mitted to behold with mortal eyes the visible 
majesty of their tutelar deity; and that, either 
w'aking or in a vision, he was blessed with the 
auspicious omens of a long and victorious reign. 
The Sun was universally celebrated as the in- 
vincible guide and protector of Constantine ; and 
the Pagans might reasonably expect that the in- 
sulted god would pursue with unrelenting venge- 
ance the impiety of his ungrateful favourite, i^i 
He protects the As loiig as Coiistantine exercised 
ghriiUans of limited sovereignty over the pro- 
A.i). 30 G- 3 i 2 . vinces of Gaul, his Christian subjects 
were protected by the authority, and perhaps by 
the laws, of a prince, who wisely left to the gods 
the care of vindicating their own honour. If 

9 Cod. Theodos. l.xvj. tit. X. 1. 1. Godefroy, in the character of 
a commentator, endeavours {tom. vi. p. 957.) to excuse Constantine j 
hut the more sseaJous Baronius (Anna). JEccIes. A.J). 391, No. IS.) 
censures his pi'ofane conduct with truth and .'isperity* 

10 Theodoret {I, i. c. 18-) seems to insinuate that Helena gave her 
son a Christian education : but we may l>e assured from tlie superior 
authority of Eusebius (in Vit. Constant- 1. iii. c- 47.) that she herself 
was indebted to Constantine for the knowledge of Christianity. 

11 See the medals of Constantine in Ducange and Banduri. As few 
cities had retained the privilege of coining, almost all the medals of 
that age issued firom the mint under the sanction of the Imperial 
authority. 

19 Tljfi pane^ic of Eumenius (vii. inter Panegyr. Vet-), which 
was pronounced a few months before the Italian war, abounds with , 
She most unexceptioiiaWe evidence of tlie Pagan superstition of Con- | 
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we may credit the assertion of Constantine him- 
self, he had been an indignant spectator of the 
savage cruelties which w-ere infiicted by the 
hands of Roman soldiers, on those citizens whose 
religion was their only crime. ^3 In the East 
and in the West, he had seen the different effects 
of severity and mclulgence ; and as the former 
was rendered still more odious by the example of 
Galerius, his implacable enemy, the latter was 
recommended to his imitation by the authority 
and advice of a dying father. The son of Con. 
stantius immediately suspended or repealed the 
edicts of persecution, and granted the free exer- 
cise of their religious ceremonies to all those 
W'ho had already professed themselves members of 
the church. They were soon encouraged to de- 
pend on the favour as well as on the justice of 
their sovereign, wdio liad imbibed a secret and 
sincere reverence for the name of Christ, and 
for the God of the Christians. ^ 

About five months after the con- . r, 

*w- ‘t 1 w LL 

quest oi Italy, the emperor made a , Mn . 
solemn and authentic declaration of Junau. 

his sentiments, by the celebrated edict of Milan, 
which restored peace to the Catholic church. In 
the pei*sonal interview' of the two western princes, 
Constantine, by the ascendant of genius and 
power, obtained the ready concurrence of his 
colleague Licinius; the union of their names 
and authority disai'med the fury of Maxiinin ; 
and, after the death of the tyrant of tlie East, 
the edict of Milan was received as a general and 
fundamental law of the Romiui world. ^ 3 

The wisdom of the emperors provided for the 
restitution of all the civil and religious rights 
of which the Christians had been so unjustly 
deprived. It was enacted, that the places of 
wmrship, and public lands, wdiich had been con- 
fiscated, should be restored to the church without 
dispute, without delay, and without expense; 
and this severe injunction was accompanied with 
a gi'acious promise, that if any of the purchasers 
had paid a fair and adequate price, they should 
be indemnified from the Imperial treasury. The 
salutary regulations which guard the future 
tranquillity of the faithful, are framed on the 
principles of enlarged and equal toleration ; and 
such an equality must have been interpreted by 
a recent sect as an advantageous and honourable 
distinction. The two emperors proclaim to the 
w'orld, that they have granted a free and abso- 
lute pow'er to the Christians, and to all others, 
of following the religion which each individual 
thinks proper to prefer, to w^hicli he has addicted 
his mind, and wliich he may deem tlie best 
adapted to his own use. They carefully explain 
every ambiguous w'ord, remove every exception, 
and exact from tlie governors of the provinces 
a strict obedience to the true and simple meaning 

stantinc, and of his particular vs&neration for Apollo, or the Fvm ; to 
which Julian alludes (Orat. vii- p. 998, avoXearaiv ere). See Commeii- 
taire de Spanhelm sur les O^sars, p. 317. 

13 Constantin. Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 95, But it might easily be 
shown, that the Greek franslaior has improved the sense of the f 
original j and die aged emperor might recollect tiie persecution of 
Dioideffeian with a more lively abhorrence than he Ixad actually felt in. 
the dw of his youth and P^anisro. 

14 Slee EuSeb. Hist. Eccles. 1. viii. IS-, 1. ii. 9„ and in Vit. Const. 1. 
i. c. 16, 17. liactant. Divin, Institut. i. 1. Cmcilius de Mort. 

cat. c. 95. 

15 Csecilins ffe Mort. Persecut. c- 4S.) has preserved the Latin 
ot%inaI ; and Ensehitts (Hist. Eccles. 1- x. c. 5.) has given a Greek 
translation of this perpetual edict, which refers to fioxae provJ^onal 
regulations. 
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of an edict, wbicli was designed to establish and 
secure, without any limitation, the claims of re- 
ligious liberty. They condescend to assign two 
weighty reasons w’hich have induced them to 
allow this universal toleration : the humane in- 
tention of consulting the peace and happiness of 
their people ; and the pious hope, that, by such 
a conduct, they shall appease and propitiate the 
Deity, whose seat is in heaven. They gratefully 
acknowledge the many signal proofs w’hich they 
have received of the divine favour; and they 
trust that the same Providence will for ever 
continue to protect the prosperity of the prince 
and people. From these vague and indefinite 
expressions of piety, three suppositions may be 
deduced, of a dilierent, but not of an incom- 
patible, nature. The mind of Constantine might 
fluctuate between the Pagan and the Christian 
religions. According to the loose and comply- 
ing notions of polytheism, he might acknow^- 
ledge the God of the Christians as one of the 
many deities wdio composed the hierarchy of 
heaven. Or perhaps he miglit embrace the 
philosophic and pleasing idea, that, notwith- 
standing the variety of names, of rites, and of 
opinions, all the sects and all the nations of 
mankind are united in the w'orship of the com- 
mon Father and Creator of the universe. 

^ But the counsels of princes are 
of the Chris- m ore fretju ently in flu enced by v lews 
tian morality. temporal advantage, than by con- 

siderations of abstract and speculative truth. 
The partial and increasing favour of Constan- 
tine may naturally be referred to the esteem 
which he entertained for the moral character of 
the Christians ; and to a persuasion, that the 
propagation of the Gospel wmuld inculcate the 
practice of private and public virtue. What- 
ever latitude an absolute monarch may assume 
in his own conduct, whatever indulgence he may 
claim for his own passions, it is undoubtedly his 
interest that all his subjects should respect the 
natural and civil obligations of society. But the 
operation of the wisest laws is imperfect and 
precarious. They seldom inspire virtue, they 
cannot always restrain vice. Their powder is 
insufficient to prohibit all that they condemn, 
nor can they always punish the actions which 
they prohibit. The legislators of antiquity had 
summoned to their aid the powers of education 
and of opinion. But every principle w'hich had 
once maintained the vigour and purity of Rome 
and Sparta, w^as long since extinguished in a 
declining and despotic empire.' Philosophy still 
exercised her temperate sway over the human 
mind, but the cause of virtue derived very feeble 
support from the influence of the I^agan super- 
stition, Under these discouraging circum- 
stances, a prudent magistrate might observe with 
pleasure the progress of a religion, which dif- 
fused among the people a pure, benevolent, and 

36 A panegyric of Constantine, pronounced seven or eight months 
after the edict of Milan {see Gothofred. Chronolog. Legum, p. 7., and 
Tillemont, Hist, des Empereura, tom. iv. p. uses the following 

remarkable expression : ** Summe rerum sator, cujustot nomtna sunt, 
“ linguas gentium ease voliiisti, quern enim te ipse dici veils, 
** scire non, posaumus.” Pane^. Vet. ix. 26. In explaining Con- 
stantine's progress in the faith, Mesh^m (p. 971, &o.) is ingenioas, 
subtle, prolix- 

17 See the eluant description of Lactantius (Divin. Instftut, v. S.>, 
who is much more perspicuous and positive than it becomes a discreet 
prophet. 


universal system of ethics, adapted to every duty 
and every condition of life; recommended as 
the will and reason of the supreme Deity, and 
enforced by the sanction of eternal rcw'ards or 
punishments. The experience of Greek and 
Roman history could not inform the world how 
far the system of national mariners miglit be 
reformed and improved by the precepts of a 
divine revelation ; and Constantine might listen 
with some confidence to the flattering, and in- 
deed reasonable, assurances of Lactantius. The 
eloquent apologist seemed firmly to expect, and 
almost ventured to promise, that the establish- 
ment of Christianity w'ould restore tlie innocence 
and felicity of the primitive age ; that the wor- 
ship of the true God would extinguish war and 
dissension among those who mutually considered 
themselves as the children of a common parent ; 
that every impure desire, every angry or selfish 
passion, would be restrained by the knowledge 
of the Gospel; and that the magistrates might 
sheath the sword of justice among a people who 
w'ould be universally actuated by the sentiments 
of truth and piety, of equity and moderation, of 
harmony and universal love. ^ 7 

The passive and unresisting obe- Theorvjma 
dience, which bow's under the yoke practice of pas- 
of authonty, or even of oppression, 
must have appeared, in the eyes of an absolute 
monarch, the most conspicuous and useful of 
the evangelic vii-tues.is The primitive Chris- 
tians derived the institution of civil government, 
not from the consent of the people, but from 
the decrees of Heaven, The reigning emperor, 
though he had usurped the sceptre by treason 
and murder, immediately assumed the sacred 
character of vicegerent of the Deity, To the 
Deity alone he was accountable for the abuse of 
his power; and his subjects wei*e indissolubly 
bound, by their oath of fidelity, to a tyrant, -who 
had violated every law of nature and society. 
The humble Christians were sent into the world 
as sheep among vv'olves; and since they were 
not permitted to employ force, even in the de- 
fence of their religion, they should be still more 
criminal if they 3vere tempted to shed the blood 
of their fellow-creatures, in disputing the vain, 
privileges, or the sordid possessions, of this tran- 
sitory life. Faithful to the doctrine of tlie 
apostle, who in the reign of Nero had preached 
the duty of unconditional submission, the Chi'is- 
tians of the three first centuries preserved their 
conscience pure and innocent of the guilt of 
secret conspiracy, or open rebellion. While 
they experienced the rigour of persecution, they 
were never provoked either to meet their tyrants 
in the field, or indignantly to withdraw them- 
selves into some remote and sequestered corner 
of the globe. The protestants of France, of 
Genmany, and of Britain, who asserted with 
such intrepid courage their civil and religious 

IS The political system of the Christians is explained by Grotius, 
de .lure Belli et Bacis, 1. 1. c. 3, 4, Grotius was a republican and an 
exile: but the mildness of his temper inclined Mm to support the 
established powers. 

19 Tertullian. Apolog. c. 32. 34, 35, 36. Tainen nunquam Albi- 
niani, nec Nigriani vel Oassiani inveniri potuerunt Christiani. Ad 
Scapulam, c. 2. If this assertion be strictly true, it excludes the 
Chnstians of that age from all civil and military employments, which 
. would have compelled them to take an active part in the .service of 
their respective governors. See Moyle’s Works, vol. ii, p. 349. 
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freedom, have been insnlted by tl:e invidious 
comparison between the conduct of the primitive 
and of the reformed Christians.^o Perhaps, in- 
stead of censure, some applause may be due to 
the superior sense and spirit of our ancestors, 
who had convinced themselves that religion can- 
not abolish the unalienable rights of human 
nature.21 Perhaps tlie patience of the primitive 
church may be ascribed to its weakness, as well 
as to its virtue. A sect of unwarlike plebeians, 
without leaders, without arms, without fortifica- 
tions, must have encountered inevitable destruc- 
tion in a rash and fruitless resistance to the master 
of the Roman legions. But the Christians, when 
they deprecated the wrath of Diocletian, or so- 
licited the favour of Constantine, could allege, 
mth truth and confidence, that they held the 
principle of passive obedience, and that, in the 
space of three centuries, their conduct had al- 
ways been conformable to their principles. They 
might add, that the throne of the emperors would 
be established on a fixed and permanent basis, 
if all their subjects, embracing the Christian doc- 
trine, should learn to suffer and to obey. 

Divine right of In the general order of Provi- 

Conbtantine. dencc, priiiccs and tyrants are con- 
sidered as the ministers of Heaven, appointed 
to rule or to chastise the nations of the earth. 
But sacred history affords many illustrious ex- 
amples of the more immediate interposition of 
the Deity in the government of his chosen peo- 
ple. The sceptre and tlie sword were committed 
to the hands of Moses, of Joshua, of Gideon, 
of David, of the Maccabees ; the virtues of 
those heroes were the motive or the effect of the 
Divine favour, the success of their aims was des- 
tined to achieve the deliverance or the triumph 
of the church. If the judges of Israel were 
occasional and temporary magistrates, the kings 
of Judah derived from the royal unction of their 
great ancestor, an hereditary and indefeasible 
right, which could not be forfeited by their own 
vices, nor recalled by the caprice of their sub- 
jects. The same extraordinary providence, which 
was no longer confined to the Jewish people, 
might elect Constantine and his family as the 
protectors of the Christian world; and the de- 
vout Lactantius announces, in a prophetic tone, 
the future glories of his long and universal 
reign, Galerius and Maximin, Maxentius and 
Licinius, were the rivals who shared with the 
favourite of Heaven the provinces of the empire. 
The tragic deaths of Galerius and Maximin soorf 
gratified the resentment, and fulfilled the san- 
guine expectations, of the Christians. The 
success of Constantine against Maxentius and 
Eicinius, removed the two foimidable competi- 
tors, who still opposed the triumph of the second 
David, and his cause might seem to claim the 
peculiar interposition of Providence. The cha- 
racter of the Roman tyrant disgraced the purple 

so See the artful Bossuet, Hist, des Variations des Bglises Frotes- 
totes (tom. iii. p. 210— -25S.)> and the malicious Baylettom. ii. p- 
020.). I mme Bayle, for he was certainly the author of the Avis aux 
Refu^^ ; consult the Dictionnaire Critique de Chaufiepi^, tom. i. part 

^ Buchanan is the earliest, or at least the most celehrated, of the 
refonners, who has justified the theory of resistance. See his Dialogue 
de Jure Begni apud Scotos, tom. ii, p. 2S. 30. edit. fol. Bnddiman. 

22 Lactant. Div. Institut. i. 1. Eusehiu-s, in the course of his history, 
his life, and his oration, repeatedly inculcates the divine right of 
Constantine to the empire. 

23 Our imperfect toiowledge of the persecution ofXJoimmis derived 


and human nature ; and though the Christians 
might enjoy his precarious fiivour, they were ex- 
posed, with the rest of his subjects, to the effects 
of his wanton and capricious cruelty. The 
conduct of Licinius soon betrayed the reluctance 
with which he had consented to the wise and 
humane regulations of the edict of Milan. The 
convocation of provincial synods was prohibited 
in his dominions; his Christian officers were 
ignominiously dismissed; and if he avoided the 
guilt, or rather danger, of a general persecution, 
his partial oppressions were rendered still more 
odious, by the violation of a solemn and volun- 
tary engagement.23 While the East, according 
to the lively expression of Eusebius, was involved 
in the shades of infernal darkness, the aiispiciou.? 
rays of celestial light warmed and illuminated 
the provinces of the West. The piety of Constan- 
tine was admitted as an unexceptionable proof 
of the justice of his arms ; and his use of victory 
confirmed the opinion of the Christians, that their 
hero was inspired, and conducted, by the Lord 
of Hosts. The conquest of Italy produced a 
general edict of toleration : and as soon as the 
defeat of Licinius had invested Constantine with 
the sole dominion of the Roman ^ ^ 
world, he immediately, by circular * 
letters, exhorted all his subjects to imitate, with- 
out delay, the example of their sovereign, and 
to embrace the divine truth of Christianity.s^: 

The assurance that the elevation jL^yaitvaad 
of Constantine was intimately con- 
nected with the designs of Provi- 
dence, instilled into the minds of the Christians 
two opinions, which, by very different means, 
assisted the accomplishment of the prophecy. 
Their warm and active loyalty exhausted in his 
favour every resource of human industry ; and 
they confidently expected that their strenuous 
efforts would be seconded by some divine and 
miraculous aid. The enemies of Constantine 
have imputed to interested motives the alliance 
which he insensibly contracted with the Catholic 
church, and which apparently contributed to the 
success of his ambition. In the beginning of 
the fourth century, the Christians .still bore a 
very inadequate proportion to the inhabitants of 
the empire; but among a degenerate people, 
who viewed the change of masters with the in- 
difference of slaves, the spirit and union of a 
religious party might assist the popular l^der, 
to whose service, from a principle of conscience, 
they had devoted their lives and fortunes. The 
example of bis father had instructed Constantine 
to esteem and to reward the merit of the Chris- 
tians ; and in the distribution of public offices, 
he had the advantage of strengthening his go- 
vernment, by the choice of ministers or generals, 
in whose fidelity he could repose a Just and un- 
reserved confidence. By the influence of these 
dignified missionaries, the proselytes of the new 

from IPf** Bfftcles. 1. x. c. 8, Vlt. I i- c- 49 

1, n. c. ijf Aiuelius Victor menticms his crusty m general 

ESusch* is Vlt* Constant. I» ii. c. 24 — 4,2» 48—60. 

25 In tlm Tjte&minjg osf the last centtrm the Fapiste of Eogland vesre 
only a Protestants of Fr^ce cmly zjijimttht part 

respective nations, to whom thtdr spint and poww were a con- 
itoii chS ef apprehension, bee the relatmns ■which 
(who vrm tnincio at Brussels, and atftertvards ) wanfomtl^ 

to the court of Borne. (Ilelazione. tom- ii. p. 211.241.) jBentivpgho 

was ctwlous, weli'informed, but soraevrhat parual. . - 
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faith must have multiplied in the court and 
army; the barbarians of Germany, who filled 
the ranks of the legions, were of a careless tem- 
per, which acquiesced without resistance in the 
religion of their commander; and when they 
passed the Alps, it may fairly be presumed, that 
a great number of the soldiers had already con- 
secrated their swords to the service of Christ and 
of Constantine. The habits of mankind, and j 
the interest of religion, gradually abated the | 
horror of war and bloodshed, which had so long | 
prevailed among the Christians ; and in the j 
councils which w’ere assembled under the gra- | 
cious protection of Constantine, the authority of | 
the bishops was seasonably employed to ratify 1 
the obligation of the military oath, and to inflict i 
the penalty of excommunication on those sol- i 
diers w'lio threw aw^ay their arms during the | 
peace of the church. ^7 While Constantine, in | 
his own dominions, increased the number and 
zeal of his faithful adherents, he could depend 
on the support of a powerful faction in those 
provinces, which were still possessed or usurped 
by his rivals. A secret disaffection was diffused 
among the Christian subjects of Maxentius and 
Liciniiis ; and the resentment which the latter 
did not attempt to conceal, served only to engage 
tliem still more deeply in the interest of his 
competitor. The regular correspondence W'hich 
connected the bislio}>s of the most distant pro- 
vinces, enabled them freely to communicate their 
wishes and their designs, and to transmit without 
danger any useful intelligence, or any pious con- 
tributions, W'hich might promote the service of 
Constantine, who publicly declared that he had 
taken up arms for the deliverance of the church .28 

Ex Bctation enthusiasm which inspired 

aiS^beikfof the troops, and perhaps the em- 

a miracle. peror himsclf, had sharpened their 
swords w'hile it satisfied their conscience. They 
marched to battle with tlie full assurance, that 
the same God, who had fonnerly opened a pas- 
sage to the Israelites through the waters, of 
Jordan, and had thrown down the walls of Je- 
richo at the sound of the trumpets of Joshua, 
would display his visible majesty and power in 
the victory of Constantine, The evidence of 
ecclesiastical histoiw is prepared to affirm, that 
their expectations vrere justified by the conspi- 
cuous miracle to w'hich the conversion of the 

2B This careless tempci* of th" Germans appears almost unilhrmly 
in the histoiy of the conversion of each of the tribes. The legions of 
Constantine were recniitecl with Germans (Zossmus, I.ii. p.S6.) j and 
the court even of In', father had been tilled with Christiana. See the 
first book of the Life of < ’onstantine. by Eusebius. 

27 Ue his qui anna projiciunt, in price, plaaiit eos abstinere a com- 
tnumone. Concil. Areiat- Canon iii. The best critics apply these 
vrords to the peace nfihe church. 

2S Eusebius ahvays considers the second ciri! war against Licinitis 
as a sort of religious crusade. At the invitation of the tyrant, some 
Christian officers h, ad resumed their zones; or, in. otiter words, had 
returned to the military service. Their conduct was afterwards cen- 
sured by the twelfth canon of the Council office ; if this particular 
application may be recdvetl, in-stead of the loose md general sense of 
the Greek intenjreters, BaLsaraon, Zonar.'us, and Alexis Aristenus. 
bee Beveridge, Pandect. Eccles. Grrec. torn. i. p. 72., tom. ii. p. 7S., 
Annotation. 


2J) N’ornen ipstxra erwh ahsit non mode a corpore civium ! 

nornm, seci etiam a cogitatione, oculis, auribus. Cicero pro Habhrio, 
c. ."i. The Christian writers, Justin, Minucius Frolix, Tertullian, 
Jerom, and JVIaximus of Turin, have investigatetl with tolerable suc- 
cess the figure or likeness of a cross in almost every object of nature or 
art : m the intersection of the meridian and equator, the human face, 
a bird flying, a man swimming, a mast and yard, a plough, ti gtdnddrdt 
&c.&c.,<kc. .See Lipshis de (Truce, 1. 1. c. 9. ; ^ 

50 See Aurelius victor, who considers this law as one of the ex- 
.amples rf Constantine's piety. An edict so honourable to Christianity 
deserw^ a place in the Theodosian Code, instead of the indirect men- 
^'rora the comparison of thevth and 

s. I nth titles of the ixth book. 

K Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. I. i. c.40. This statue, or at Itast 


first Christian emperor has been almost unani- 
mously ascribed. The real or imaginary cause 
of so important an event, deserves and demands 
the attention of posterity ; and I shall endeavour 
to form a just estimate of the famous vision of 
Constantine, by a distinct consideration of the 
standard, the dreams and the celestial sign; by 
sepai'ating the historical, the natural, and the 
marvellous parts of this extraordinary story, 
which, in the composition of a specious argu- 
ment, have been artfully confounded in one 
splendid and brittle mass. 

, I. An instrument of the tortures r, alarum 

which were inflicted only on slaves or standard of 
and strangers, became an object of 
horror in the eyes of a Roman citizen; and the 
ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, were 
closely united with the idea of the cro-ss.^^^ The 
piety, ratlier than the humanity, of Constantine, 
soon abolished in his dominions the punishment 
which the Saviour of mankind had condescended 
to suffer ;30 but the emperor had already learned 
to despise the prejudices of his education, and 
of his people, before he could erect in the midst 
of Rome his own statue, bearing a cross in its 
right hand ; with an inscription, which referred 
the victory of his arras, and the deliverance of 
Rome, to the virtue of that salutary sign, the 
true symbol of force and courage.^i The same 
symbol sanctified the arms of the soldiers of 
Constantine ; the cross glittered on their hel- 
mets, was engraved on their shields, was inter- 
woven into their banners; and the consecrated 
emblems w'hich adorned the person of the em- 
peror himself, were distinguished only by richer 
materials and more exquisite wmrkraanship,32 
But the principal standard which displayed the 
triumph of the cross was styled the Labarum,^^ 
an obscure, though celebrated, name, which has 
been vainly derived from almost all the lan- 
guages of the world. It is described 3'^ as a long 
pike intersected by a transversal beam. The 
silken veil which hung down from, the beam, 
W'as curiously en wrought -with the images of the 
reigning monarch and his children. The sum- 
mit of the pike slipported a crown of gold which 
enclosed the mysterious monogram, at once ex- 
pressive of the figure of the cross, and the initial 
letters of the name of Christ. 35 The safety of 
the iabarum w^as intrusted to fifty guards, of 

the cro-ss and inscription, may be ascribed with more probability to 
the second, or even the third j visit of Constantine to Horae. Imme- 
;^ately after tl»e defeat of IMaxentiits, the minds of the senate and 
^ople were .scarcely ripe for tliis pul)lic monument. 

32 Agnoscas rerana libens inea sigiia necesse e-h; 

In qaibus elilgies cruch aut geminata refulget, 

Aut longis solido ex aiiro praefertur in hastL« 

Hoc .sigho invictus, transmissis jUpibus UitoT 
Servitiiim solvit miserabile Constantinus 

■ # ■„ # ' :* ;#:■ .0 
Christus puntnrmm geraraanti textu.s in aura 
Signabat lAthantm, clypeorara insigrna Christus 
Scripserati ardebat stun mis crux addita cristis. 

Prudent, in Symniachura, l.ii. 464. 486. 

33 The derivation and meaning of the word jAilarum, or Lahontm, 
ybich is employed by Gregory Narianzen, Ambrose, Pnulentius, iS:c. 
still reinain totally unknown ; in spite of the eli'orts of the critics, 
•who have inetPectually tortured the I.atin, Greek, Spanish, Celtic, 
Teutonic, Illvric, Armenian, &c. in search of an etymology. See 
Bucajige, in Gloss, mod. et infim. Latinitat. sub voce Labarum, and 
Godefroy, ad Cod. Theotios. totn.ii. p. 113. 

34 Euseb. in \’'it. Constantin. 1. i. c- .30, 31, Baronius (AnnaU 
Eccles. A.D. 312, No. 26.} has engraved a representation of the 
Labaruin. 

35 Transversa X Ktera, .summo capite circumflexo, Christum in 
ficutis notat. Cradlius de M. P. c. 44. Cuper (ad M* P. in edit, 
lactant. tom. ii. p. 500.), and Baronius (A. D. 312, No. 25-), have 
engraved from ancient monuments several specimens (as thus 
p ' \ of these monograms, -wliich became extremely fashionable 

•f"®*' 'b / hi the Christian world. 
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approved valour and fidelity ; tlieir station vi^as 
marked by honours and emoluments ; and some 
foitunate accidents soon introduced an opinion, 
that as long as the guards of the labaruin were 
engaged in the execution of their office, they 
were secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of 
the enemy. In the second civil war Eicinius 
felt and dreaded the power of this consecrated 
banner, the sight of which, in the distress of 
battle, animated the soldiers of Constantine with 
an invincible enthusiasm, and scattered terror 
and dismay through the ranks of the adverse 
legions- The Christian emperors, who re- 
spected the example of Constantine, displayed 
in all their military expeditions the standard of 
the cross; but when the degenerate successors 
of Theodosius had ceased to appear in person at 
the head of their armies, the labaruin was depo- 
sited as a venerable but useless relic in the palace 
of Constantinople. 37 Its honours are still pre- 
served on the medals of the Flavian family. 
Their grateful devotion has placed the mono- 
gram of Christ in the midst of the ensigns of 
Rome. ■ Tlie solemn epithets^ of, safety of the 
republic, glory of the army, restoration of public 
happiness, are equally applied to the religious 
and military trophies ; and there is still extant 
a medal of the emperor Constantius, where tlie 
standard of the labarum is accompanied with 
these memorable words. By this sign thou 

SHALT C0NQUJEE.”38 

The dream of II. In all occasions of danger or 

Constantine. ^Jstress, it was the practice of the 
primitive Christians to fortify their minds and 
bodies by the sign of the cross, which they used, 
in ail their ecclesiastical rites, in all the daily 
occurrences of life, as an infallible preservative 
against every species of spiritual or temporal 
evil.si^ Xlie authority of the church might alone 
have had sufficient weight to justify the de- 
votion of Constantine, who, in the same prudent 
and gradual progress, acknowledged the truth, 
and assumed the symbol, of Christianity. But 
the testimony of a cotemporary wuriter, who in 
a formal treatise has avenged the cause of re- 
ligion, liestows on the piety of the emperor a 
more awful and sublime character. He affirms, 
with the most perfect confidence, that in the 
night which preceded tlie last battle against 
^laxentius, Constantine was admonished in a 
dream to inscribe the shields of his soldiers with 
the celestial sign of God, the sacred monogram 
of the name of Christ ; that he executed the 

Enseb. in Vit. Constantin. I. ii. c. 7, S, 9. He introduces the 
I-abanira before the Italian expedition, but his narrative seems to 
indicate that it was never shown at the head of an army, till Con- 
stantine, above ten years afterwards, declared himself the enemy of 
JLiciniui, and the deliverer of the church. 

37 See Cod. Thcod. 1. vi, tit. -xxv. Sozomen, 1. i. c. 2. Theophan. 
Chronograph, p. 1 1. Theophanes lived towards the end of the eighth 
century, ah nost five hundred years after Constantine. The modem 
Greeks were not iitciined to display in the field the standard of the 
empire and of Christianity ; atul though thej' depended on every 
superstitious hoite of dejbice, the promise of victory would have ap- 
yjcared tot> bold a fiction. 

38 The Abbd du Voisin, p. 103, &c. alleges several of these medals, 
and quotes a particular dissertation of a, Jesuit, the PdredeGrainville, 
on this subject. 

39 Tentillian. de Corona, c. 3- Athanasius, tom. i. p. 101. The 
learned Jesuit Pelavius (Dogmata Theolog. 1. xv. c. 9, 10.) hits collect- 
ed many similar passages on the virtues of the cross, which in the last 
age embarrassed our Protestant disputants. 

40 CrecUius, de M. P. c. 4-i. it is certain, that this historical 
declamation was composed and published while Licinius, sovereign 
of the East, still j>reserved the friendship of Consiantine, and of the 
f'hristians- Every reader of taste must perceive that the style is of 
a very different and inferior character to that of Lactantius; and 
buch indeed is the judgment of Le Ckrc and X-ardner (Biblioth&g^ue 


commands of .Heaven, and that bis valour and 
obedience were rewarded by the decisive victory 
of the Milvian bridge. Some considerations 
might perhaps incline a sceptical mind to sus- 
pect the judgment or tlie veracity of the rheto- 
rician, whose pen, either from zeal or interest, 
devoted to the cause of the prevailing 
faction.^ He appears to have published his 
Deaths of the Persecutors at Nicomedia about 
three years after the Roman victory; but the 
interval of a thousand miles, and a thousand 
days, will allow an ample latitude for the in- 
vention of declaimers, the credulity of party, 
and the tacit apxjrobation of the emperor him- 
self; who might listen without indignation to a 
marvellous tale, which exalted his fame, and 
promoted his designs. In favour of Licinius, 
wffio still dissembled his animosity to the Chris- 
tians, the same author has provided a similar 
vision, of a form of prayer, which w^as commu- 
nicated by an angel, and repeated by the whole 
army before they engaged the legions of the 
tyrant Maximin. The frequent repetition of 
miracles serves to provoke, where it does not 
subdue, the reason of mankind but if the 
dream of Constantine is separately considered, 
it may be naturally explained either by the policy 
or the enthusiasm of the emperor. Whilst his 
anxiety for the approaching day, which must 
decide the fate of the empire, was suspended by 
a short and interrupted slumber, the venerable 
form of Christ, and the well-known symbol of 
his religion, might forcibly offer themselves to 
the active fancy of a prince who reverenced the 
name, and had perhaps secretly implored the 
power, of the God of the Christians. As readily 
might a consummate statesman indulge himself 
in the use of one of those military stratagems, 
one of those pious frauds, which Philip and “ 
Sertorius had employed with such art and 
eflect.^^ The praeternatural origin of dreams 
w'as universally admitted by the nations of an- 
tiquity, and a considerable part of the Gallic 
army w'as already prepared to place their con- 
fidence ill the salutary sign of the Christian 
religion. The secret vision of Constantine could 
be disproved only by the event ; and the intrepid 
hero w’ho had passed the Alps and the A pen- 
nine, might view with careless despair the con- 
sequences of a defeat under the walls of Rome. 
The senate and people, exulting in their owui 
deliverance from an odious tyrant, acknowledged 
* that the victory of Constantine surpassed the 

Ancionne et Modeme, tom. 3ii. p. 438. Credibility of the Gospel, &c, 
part, ii. vol. Tii. p. 94.). Three arguments from the title of the book, 
and from the names of Donatus and CcecUius, are produced the 
advocatc-s for Lactantius. (See the P. Lestocq, torn. ii. p. 46—60.) 
Each of these proofs is singly weak and defective, bat their concur- 
rence has great weight. I have often fluctuated, and shall taniely 
follow the Colbert Mfc5. in calling the author (Vhikver he was) 
Ccecilius. . ^ 

41 Caacilius, de M. P. c. 46. There seems to be some reason m 

the observation of M. cle Voltaire ((Euvres, tom. xiv. p. 307.), who 
ascribes to the success of Constantine the superior fame of his I.aba- 
Tiim above the angel of Licinius. Yet even this angel is favourably 
entertained by I*a^, Tilleinont, Fieury, Ac. who are fond of increas- 
ing their stock of miracl^. , ^ ^ 

42 llesides these well-known examples, Tollim (Preface to Boi- 
leau’s translation, of Ixmginus) has discovered a vision of Antlgonu.^ 
who assart his troops that he had seen a pentagon (the symbol of 
safety) with these word.s, In tb>s conquer.' But Toilius has most 
inexcusably omitted to produce his authority ; and Ms own character, 
literary as well as moral, is not free from remoach. (See Chaufibpid, 
Dietionnaire Critique tom. iv. jp. 460.] Without insisting on the 
silence of lKodoros, Plutarch, Justin, &c. it may be obscaS^ed that 
Polyaenus, who in a separate chapter (I. iv. e. 6.) has collects nine- 
teen military stratagems of Antigonus, is totally Jgitorant of tUia 

^ remarkable vMoa. 
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powers of man, without daring to insinuate that 
it had been obtained by the protection of the 
Gods* The triumphal arch, which was erected 
about three years after the event, proclaims, in 
ambiguous language, that, by the greatness of 
his own mind, and by an instinct or impulse of 
the Divinity, he had saved and avenged the 
Roman republic. ^3 Xhe pagan orator, wRo 
had seized an earlier opportunity of celebrating 
the virtues of the conqueror, supposes that he 
alone enjoyed a secret and intimate commerce 
with the Supreme Being, who delegated the 
care of mortals to his subordinate deities ; and 
thus assigns a very plausible reason why the 
subjects of Constantine should not presume to 
embrace the new religion of their sovereign.^^ 

. III. The philosopher, who with 

of a cross in calm suspicion examines the dreams 
the sky. omeiis, the miracles and pro- 

digies, of profane or even of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, will probably conclude, that if the eyes of 
the spectators have sometimes been deceived by 
fraud, the understanding of the readers has 
much more frequently been insulted by fiction. 
Every event, or appearance, or accident, which 
seems to deviate from the ordinary course of 
nature, has been rashly ascribed to the imme- 
diate action of the Deity ; and the astonished 
fancy of the multitude has sometimes given 
shape and colour, language and motion, to the 
fleeting but uncommon meteors of the air, 45 
Nazarius and Eusebius are the two most cele- 
brated orators, who in studied panegyrics have 
laboured to exalt the glory of Constantine, 
A D zn years after the Roman vic- 

■ ’ ‘ tory, Nazarius 46 describes an army 

of divine warriors, who seemed to fall from the 
sky: he marks their beauty, their spirit, their 
gigantic forms, the stream of light which beamed 
from their celestial annour, their patience in 
suffering themselves to be heard, as well as 
seen, by mortals ; and their declaration that they 
were sent, that they flew, to the assistance of 
tlie great Constantine. For tlie truth of this 
prodigy, the Pagan orator appeals to the whole 
Gallic nation, in whose presence he was then 
speaking j and seems to hope that the ancient 
apparitions 47 would now obtain credit from 
tliis recent and public event. The Christian 
A D 338 Eusebius, which, in the 

space of twenty-six years, might 
arise from the original dream, is cast in a much 
more correct and elegant mould. In one of 
the marches of Constantine, he is reported to 


have seen with his own eyes the luminous trophy 
of the cross, placed above tlie meridian sun, 
and inscribed with the following words; By 
THIS, CONQUER. Tius amaziiig object in the 
sky astonished the whole army, as well as the 
emperor himself, w^ho was yet undetermined in 
the choice of a religion : but his astonishment 
was converted into faith by the vision of the 
ensuing night. Christ appeared before his 
eyes ; and displaying the same celestial sign of 
the cross, he directed Constantine to frame a 
similar standard, and to march, with an assurance 
of victory, against Maxentius and all his ene- 
mies. 48 The learned bishop of Cmsarea appears 
to be sensible, that the recent discovery of this 
marvellous anecdote would excite some surprise 
and distrust among the most pious of his readers. 
Yet, instead of ascertaining the precise circum- 
stances of time and place, which always serve 
to detect falsehood, or establish truth ; 4» instead 
of collecting and recording the evidence of so 
many living witnesses, who must have been 
spectators of this stupendous miracle; so Ru- 
sebius contents himself with alleging a very 
singular testimony ; that of the deceased Con- 
stantine, who, many years after the event, in 
the freedom of conversation, had related to him 
this extraordinary incident of his own life, and 
had attested the truth of it by a solemn oath. 
The prudence and gratitude of the learned pre- 
late forbade him to suspect the veracity of Ms 
victorious master; but he jdainly intimates, that, 
in a fact of such a nature, he should have re- 
fused his assent to any meaner authority. This 
motive of credibility could not survive the power 
of the Flavian family; and the celestial sign, 
which the infidels might afterwards deride, 5 1 
was disregarded by the Christians of the age 
which immediately follow^ed the conversion of 
Constantine. 52 But the Catholic church, both 
of the East and of the West, has adopted a 
prodigy, which favours, or seems to favour, the 
popular worship of the cross. The vision of 
Constantine maintained an honourable place in 
the legend of superstition, till the bold and 
sagacious spirit of criticism presumed to depre- 
ciate the triumph, and to arraign the truth, of 
the first Christian emperor. 53 

The Protestant and philosophic The conversion 
readers of the present age will in- 
dine to believe, that, in the account cere, 
of his own conversion, Constantine attested a 
wilful falsehood by a solemn and deliberate 
perjury. They may not hesitate to pronounce, 


43 rnstinctu Divinitatis, mentis raagnitudine. The inscription on 
the triurriphal arch of Constantine, which has been copied by Ba- 
ronins, (imter, &c. may still be ponised by every cxirions traveller. 

4i Habes pi'ofecto, aliqnld cum ilia mente Divina secretum ; quse 
delegatJj nostra Diis Minoribus cura uni se tibi dignatur ostendere. 

• TaneOT. Vet-ix-.S. ■ 

(M(?moires de I'Acad^mle des Inscriptions, tom. iv. 
p. 4H— 437.) explains, by physical causes, many of the prodigies of 
antiquity ; and Fabricius, who is abused by both parties, vainly tries 
to introduce the celestial cross of Constantine among the solar halos. 
Bibtiothec. Gnec. tom. vi. p. 8—23. 

46 Nazarius inter Panegyr. Vet. x. 14, 15. It is unnecessary to 

name the moderns, whose undistinguishiiig and ravenous appetite 
3has ST^owed even the Pagan bait of Nararfus. ' 

47 The apparitions of Castor and Pollux, particularly to announce 
the MacMlonian victory, arc attested by historians and intblic monu- 
m^ts. See Cicero de Namra Deonim, ii. 2., iil. 5, 6. Morus, ii, 12. 
Vmewus ^Maximus, 1. i. c. 8. No. 1. Yet the most recent of tlie» 
miracles is omitted, and indirectly denied by Livy (xlv. 1,). 

48 Ei^bi^, 1. i, c. 28, 29, 30. The siletice of the same Eukebios. 
hr hrs Ecclesiastical History, is deeply felt by those advocates for 
miracle who are not absolutely callous. 

49 narrative of Constantine seems to indicate, that he saw the 
cross m the sky before he passed the .iklps against Maxentius. The 


scene has been fixed by provincial vanity at Treves, Besan<jon, &c. 
See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 573. 

50 The pious Tillemont (Mdm. Kcclfe. tom. vii. p. 1317.) rejects 
■with a sigh the useful Acts of Artemius, a veteran and a martyr, who 
attests as an eye-witness the vision of Constantine. 

51 Gt'lasius Cyzic. in Act. Conril. Nicen- 1. i. c. 4. 

52 The advocates for the vision are unable to produce a single tes- 
timony from the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, who, in 
their voluminous writings, repeatedly celebrate the triumph of the 
church and of Constantine. As these ve nerable men had not any 
dislike to a miracle, we may suspect (and the suspicion is confirmed 
by the ignorance of Jerom) that they were all unacquainted with the life 
of Constantine hy Eusebius. This tract was recovered by the dili- 
gence of those who translated or continued his Ecclesiastical History- 
and who have represented in various colours the vision of the cross. 

53 Godefroy was the first who, in tlie year 1(343 (Not. ad Philos- 
torgiura, 1. i. c. 6. p. 16.), expressed any doubt of a miracle which 
had been supported with equal zeal by Cardinal Baronius, and the 
Centuriators of M agtleburgh. Since that time, maiiy of the Protestant 
critics have inclined towards doubt and disbelief. The oWeetions 
are urged, with great force, by M. Chauffepid {Bictionnaire Caitique, 
tom. iv. p. 6—13.) ; and in the year 1774, a doctor of Sorbonne, the 
Abbd du Voisin, published an apology, which deserves the praise of 
learning and moderation. 



on a mysterious acrostic, composed in the sixth age alter the xiemge 
by the Erythreean Sibyl, and translated by Cicero into Latin. Ihe 
initial letters of the thirty-four Greek verses form this prophetic sen' 
tence : Jsaus CmttST, Son of God, SAVioua o» tkb WoBhi). 

GO In his paraphrase of Virgil, the emperor has fi’equei^y 
and improved the literal sense of the Latin text. See Blondel dea 

^^el^Thedifthrlrtt claims of an elder and young^ son of PoUio,^ 
Julia, of Dnisus, of Harcellus, are found to be incompatible vrjtn. 

chronology, history, and the gooii sense of Virgih 

Git See iWth ae Sacra Iwsi Hehrseorum Prrolect. xxj. p. Zlw — 
29 J. In the examlnarton of die fourth eclogue, the respj^table l^op 
of Iiondon has display^ learning, taste, ingenuity, and a temperam 
enthusiasm, which es^tts liis fancy without 

^ The distinction between tlie iiubbcand the secret parts of dmne 
service, the mista cddechumenorum^ and the rmsa Mdmm, and the 
mvsteriotts veil which piety or policy had cast oyer the latter, are very 
Judddously explained by Iriiera, Exposition du fe^reraent, b i. 
c.8^12. p, Sd-91.t but as, on this subject, the Papists may 
sonabJy be suspected, a Protestant reader will depend with more 
conddence tai the learned Bingham. Antiquities, l. x. c. o. 
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that, in the choice of a religion, his mind %vas 
determined only by a sense of interest ; and that 
(according to the expression of a profane poet 
he used the altars of the church as a convenient 
footstool to the throne of the empire. A con- 
clusion so harsh and so absolute is not, however, 
warranted by our knowledge of human nature, 
of Constantine, or of Christianity. In an age 
of religious fervour, the most artful statesmen 
are observed to feel some part of the enthusiasm 
which they inspire; and the most orthodox 
saints assume the dangerous privilege of de- 
fending the cause of truth by the arms of deceit 
and falsehood. Personal interest is often the 
standard of our belief, as well as of our practice ; 
and the same motives of temporal advantage 
which might induence the public conduct and 
professions of Constantine, would insensibly 
dispose his mind to embrace a religion so pro- 
pitious to his fame and fortunes. His vanity 
was gratified by the flattering assurance, that 
he had been chosen by Heaven to reign over 
the earth ; success had justified his divine title 
to the throne, and that title was founded on the 
truth of the Christian revelation. As real virtue 
is sometimes excited by undeserved applause, 
the specious piety of Constantine, if at first it 
was only specious, might gradually, by the in- 
fluence of praise, of habit, and of example, be 
matured into serious faith and fervent devotion. 
The bishops and teachers of the new sect, whose 
dress and manners had not qualified them for 
the residence of a court, were admitted to the 
imperial table ; they accompanied the monarch 
in Ms expeditions; and the ascendant which 
one of them, an Egyptian or a Spaniard, ^5 ac- 
quired over his mind, was imputed by the 
Pagans to the eflect of magic. ^6 Lactantius, 
who has adorned the precepts of the Gospel with 
the eloquence of Cicero; '>7 and Eusebius, w^ho 
has consecrated the learning and philosophy of 
the Greeks to the service of religion, 58 were 
both received into the friendship and familiarity 
of their sovereign; and those able masters of 
controversy could patiently watch the soft and 
yielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously 
apply the arguments which were the best adapted 
to his character and understanding. Whatever 
advantages might be derived from the acquisition 
of an imperial proselyte, he was distinguished 
by the splendour of his pui*ple, rather than by 
the superiority of vdsdom or virtue, from the 
many thousands of his subjects who had em- 

64 Iws Constantin dit ces propres paroles : 

J’ai renvei-s;^ le culte des idoles : 

Sur les debris de leurs temples fumans 
Au Dieu du Ciel .j’ai prodiguiS I’encens. 

IVIais tons mes soins pour sa p'andeur supr^nje 
N'eiirent jamais d'autre objet que moi-menie ; 

Les saints autels n’etoient a mes regards 
Ou’un marchepid du treme des Cdsars. 

L’arabition, la fureur, lesddlices 
Etaient mes Dieux, avaient mes sacrifices. 

I/or des Chrdtiens, leurs intrigues, leur sang 
Out ciinente ma fortune et mon rang. 

The poem which contains these lines may be read with pleasure, but 
cannot be named with decency. 

66 This favourite was probably the great Osius, bishop of Cordova, 
who preferred the pastoral care of the whole church to the government 
of a particular diocese. His character is magnificently, though con- 
cisely, expressed by Atlianasius (tom. i. p. 703.). bee Tillemont, 
Mkmx. Ecclds. tom. vii. p. .524—561. Osius was accused, perhaps 
unjustly, of retiring from court with a very ample fortune. 

56 See Eusebius (in Vit. Constant, passim), and Zosimus, I. ii. p. 104. 

57 The Christiania of Lactantius was of a moral, rather than of a 
mysterious cast. Erat paene rudis (says tlie orthodox Bull) disci- 
•'’plinie Cbristiante, et in rhetoric^ melius quam in theologii ver- 
"f* satus.’* Befbisio Pidei Nicenae, sect. ii. c. 14. 
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braced the doctrines of Christianity. Nor can 
it be deemed incredible, that the mind of an 
unlettered soldier should have yielded to the 
weight of evidence, which, in a more enlightened 
age, has satisfied or subdued the reason of a 
Grotius, a FascM, or a Locke. In the midst 
of the incessant labours of his great office, this 
soldier employed, or affected to employ, the 
hours of the night in the diligent study of the 
Scriptures, and the composition of theological 
discourses ; wiiich he afterwards pronounced in 
the presence of a numerous and applauding 
audience. In a very long discourse, which is 
still extant, the royal preacher expatiates on the 
various jiroofs of religion ; but he 
dw’ells with peculiar complacency Eciogue’^of 
on the Sibylline verses, 5^^ and the 
fourth eclogue of Vii'gil.^o Forty years before 
the birth of Christ, the Mantuan bard, as if 
inspired by the celestial muse of Isaiah, had 
celebrated, with all the pomp of Oriental meta- 
phor, the return of tlie Virgin ; the fall of the 
serpent; the approaching birth of a godlike 
child, the offspring of the great Jupiter, wdio 
should expiate the guilt of human kind, and 
govern the peaceful universe with the virtues 
of his father; the rise and appearance of an 
heavenly race, a primitive nation throughout the 
world ; and the gradual restoration of the in- 
nocence and felicity of the golden age. The 
poet w’as perhaps unconscious of the secret sense 
and object of these sublime predictions, which 
have been so unworthily applied to the infant 
son of a consul, or a triumvir :6i but if a more 
splendid, and indeed specious, interpretation of 
the fourth eclogue contributed to the conversion 
of the first Christian emperor, Virgil may de- 
serve to be ranked among the most successful 
missionaries of the Gospel. 

The awful mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith and worship were con- privileges of 
cealed from the eyes or strangers, 
and even of catechumens, with an affected 
secrecy, which served to excite their wonder and 
curiosity. 63 But the severe rules of discipline 
which the prudence of the bishops had instituted, 
were relaxed by the same prudence in favour of 
an Imperial proselyte, whom it was so important 
to allure, by every gentle condescension, into 
the pale of the church; and Constantine was 
permitted, at least by a tacit dispensation, to 
enjoy most of the privileges, before he had con- 
tracted any of the obligations, of a Christian, 

58 PabricitiB, with his vsual diligence, has collected a list of 1^ 
tween three and four hundred authors quoted in the Evwgehcal JJe- 
paration of Eusebius. Pee Bibl. Grsec. 1, v. c. 4. tom. vi. p. Oi —oG. 

59 See Constantin, prat, ad .Sanctos, c. 19, 20. 
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Instead of retiring from the congregation, when 
the voice of the deacon dismissed the profane 
multitude, he prayed with the faithful, disputed 
with the bishops, preached on the most sublime 
and intricate subjects of theology, celebrated 
wdth sacred rites the vigil of Easter, and publicly 
declared himself, not only a partaker, but, in 
some measure, a priest and hierophant of the 
Christian mystcries.'3-i The pride of Constantine 
might assume, and his services had deserved, 
some extraordinary distinction ; an ill-timed 
rigour miglit have blasted the unripeiied fruits of 
iris conversion ; and if the doors of the church 
had been strictly closed against a prince w^ho had 
deserted the altars of the gods, the master of tlie 
empire would have been left destitute of any 
fonn of religious worship. In his last visit to 
Rome, he piously disclaimed and insulted the 
superstition of his ancestors, by refusing to lead 
the military procession of the equestrian order, 
and to offer the public vows to the J upiter of the 
Capitoline Hill. <55 Many years before his bap- 
tism and death, Constantine had proclaimed to 
the world, that neither his person nor his image 
should ever more be seen within the w'alls of an 
idolatrous temple ; while he distributed through 
the provinces a variety of medals and pictures, 
wliich represented the emperor iu an humble and 
suppliant posture of Christian devotion. 66 

Delay of hii The x^ride of Constantine, who 

Sapproach refused the privileges of a catechu- 

of death. jiT^en, caimot easily be explained or 
excused ; but the delay of his baptism may be 
justified by the maxims and the practice of eccle- 
siastical antiquity. The sacrament of baptism 67 
was regularly administered by die bishop him- 
self, with his assistant clergy, in the cathedral 
church of the diocese, during the fifty days be- 
tween the solemn festivals of Easter and Pente- 
cost ; and this holy term admitted a numerous 
band of infants and adult persons into the bosom 
of the church. The discretion of parents often 
sus})ended the baptism of their children till they 
could understand the obligations which they con- 
tracted : the severity of ancient bishops exacted 
from the new converts a noviciate of two or three 
years ; and the catechumens themselves, from 
different motives of a temporal or a spiritual 
nature, were seldom impatient to assume the 
character of perfect and initiated Christians. 
The sacrament of baptism was sup^iosed to con- 
tain a full and absolute expiation of sin; and 
the soul was instantly restored to its original 
jnirity, and entitled to the promise of eternal 
salvation. Among the proselytes of Christianity, 
tliere were many wdio judged it imprudent to 

6t SeeEiiset)ius in Vit. Const. I. iv. c. 15—52., and the •whole tenoar 
of Constantine's Sermon. The faith and devotion of the emperor 
has furnished liaronius with a specious argument in favour of his 

■ bEptisiTiw ■ . 

6."» Zosimns,!. ii. p. 105. 

dS Eusebius in Vit. Constant. 1, iv. c. 15, Iff. 

67 The theory and practice of antitpiity, •aith recard to the Sacra- 
ment of baptism, have been copiously ejculained hv Dona Chardon, 
Hist, des Sarremens, tom. i. p. 3—405 ; Dojn JVIartenne, de Ritibus 
Eedesio* Antiquis, tom- i. ; and by )nng;hani, in the tenth and 
eleventh books of his Christian Antiquities. One circumstance may 
be observed, in ■which the modern churches have materially departeil 
firom the ancient custom. The sacrament of baptism (even when it 
was administered to infants) ■was immediately followed by confirmation 
WJd the holy communion. 

. fff? The fathers, who censured this criminal delay, could not deny 
the certain and victorious efficacy even of a death -bra baptism* The 
ingenious rhetoric of Chrysostom could find only three aTjtumenti 
against these prudent Christians. 1. That we shottld love and pursue 


precipitate a salutary rite, which could not be 
repeated; to throw away an inestimable privi- 
lege, which could never be recovered. By the 
delay of their baptism, they could venture freely 
to indulge their passions in the enjoyments of 
this world, while they still retained in their own 
hands the means of a sure and easy absolution. 68 
The sublime theory of the Gosjiel had made a 
much fainter impression on the heart than .on the 
understanding of Constantine himself. He pur- 
sued the great object of his ambition through 
the dark and bloody paths of w'ar and policy; 
and, after the victory, he abandoned himself, 
without moderation, to the abuse of Iris fortune. 
Instead of asserting his just superiority above 
the imperfect heroism and profiine philosophy of 
Trajan and the Antonines, the mature age of 
Constantine forfeited the reputation which he 
had acquired in Iris youth. As he gradually 
advanced in the knowledge of truth, he propor- 
tionably declined in the practice of virtue ; and 
the same year of Iris reign in which he convened 
the council of Nice was polluted by the execu- 
tion, or rather murder, of his eldest son. This 
date is alone sufiicieiit to refute the ignorant and 
malicious suggestions of Zosiinus,® ' who affinns, 
that, after the death of Crispus, the remorse of 
his father accepted from the ministers of Chris- 
tianity the expiation which he had vainly soli- 
cited from the Pagan pontiffs. At the time of 
the death of Crispus, the emperor could no 
longer hesitate in the choice of a religion ; he 
could no longer be ignorant that the church 
was possessed of an infallible remedy, though 
he chose to defer the application of it, till the 
approach of death had removed the temptation 
and danger of a relapse. The bishops, whom 
he summoned, in Iris last illness, to the palace 
of Nicornedia, were edified by the fervour with 
W'hich he requested and received the sacrament 
of baptism, by the solemn protestation that the 
remainder of Iris life should be worthy of a dis- 
ciple of Christ, ajtid by his humble refusal to 
wear the Imperial purple after he had been 
clothed in the white garment of a Neophyte, 
The example and reputation of Constantine 
seemed to countenance the delay of baptism. 70 
Future tyrants were encouraged to believe, that 
the innocent blood which they might shed in a 
long reign would instantly be washed away in 
the waters of regeneration ; and the abuse of 
religion dangerously undermined the foundations 
of moral virtue. 

The gratitude of the church has Pro}).;ieat 3 on of 
exalted the virtues and excused the Christianity, 
failings of a generous patron, who seated Chris- 

virtue for her ovrn sake, and not merely for the reward, 2. That 
•we may be siunirised by death •without an opportunity of baptism, 
.5. That although ■we .shall be placed in heaven, we shalfonly twinkle 
like little stars, when compared to the .suns of righfeousne-ss •who have 
run their appointed course with labour, with success, ,and with .glory. 
Chrysostom in Epist. ad Hebrajos, Uomil. xiij,, tipud Chardon, ‘ Hist, 
cles Sacremens, tom. i. p, 49. I l>eHeve that thi.s delay of baptism, 
though attended with the most jternicioHS conseqtumces, •wtu; never 
condemned by any general or provincial council., or hy any public 
act or declaration of the church. The zeal of the bishop.s -was easily 
kindled on much slighter occasions. 

G9 Zo.simus, 1. it. p. 104. For this disingenuous falsehood he has 
deserved and experienced the harshest treatment from all the eccle- 
siastical writer.^, except cardinal Baronius (A.J). 324. No. 15 — 28.}, 
who had occasion to employ the infidel on a particular service against 
the Arian Eusebius. 

70 EuiJebiu.s, 1* iv. c. ffl, C2, ff3. The bishop ofCresarea suppo.ses' 
the salvation of Constantine -with the most perfect confidence. 
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tiaiiity on the throne of the Homan world ; and 
the Greeks, who celebrate the festival of the Im- 
perial saint, seldom mention the name of Con- 
stantine ivithout adding the title of eg^ual to the 
Apostles, 7 i Such a comparison, if it alludes to 
the character of those divine missionaries, must 
be imputed to the extravagance of impious flat- 
tery. But if the parallel is confined to the 
extent and number of their evangelic victories, 
tlie success of Constantine might perhaps equal 
that of the Apostles themselves. By the edicts 
of toleration, he removed the tempor^ disadvan- 
teges wliich had hitherto retarded the progress of 
Christianity ; and its active and numerous mini- 
sters received a free permission, a liberal en- 
couragement, to recommend tlie salutary truths 
of revelation by every argument which could 
affect the reason or piety of mankind. The exact 
balance of the two religions continued but a 
moment : and the piercing eye of ambition and 
avarice soon discovered, that the profession of i 
Christianity might contribute to the interest of 
the present, as well as of a future, life. 7a Xhe 
hopes of wealth and honours, the example of an 
emperor, his exhortations, his irresistible smiles, 
diffused conviction among the venal and obse- 
quious crowds which usually fill the apartments 
of a palace. The cities w'hich signalised a for- 
ward zeal, by the voluntary destruction of their 
temples, were distinguished by municipal privi- 
leges, and rewm*ded with popular donatives; 
and the new capital of the East gloried in tlie 
singular advantage, that Constantinople was 
never profaned by the w’orsliip of idols. 73 As 
the lower ranks of society are governed by imi- 
tation, the conversion of those who possessed any 
eminence of birth, of power, or of riches, w'as 
soon followed by dependent multitudes. 74 The 
salvation of the common people was purchased 
at an easy rate, if it be true, that,. in one year, 
twelve thousand men were baptized at Rome, 
besides a proportionable number of w'^omen and 
children, and that a wliite garment, with twenty 
pieces of gold, had been promised by the emperor 
to every convert. 75 The powerful influence of 
Constantine was not circumscribed by tlie narrow 
limits of bis life, or of his dominions. TJie edu- 
cation which he bestowed on his sons and ne- 
phews, secured to the empire a race of j)rinces, 
w'hose faith was still more lively and sincere, as 
they imbibed, in their earliest infancy, the spirit, 
or at least the doctrine, of Christianity. War 

71 See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 42<?. The 

Grc'eks, the llussians, aoclj in the darker aites, ihe Lathis them- 
selves, have been desirous of placing Constantine in the catalogue of 
saints., ■ ..." 

72 See the third and fourth books of his life. He was accustomed 
to say, that whether Christ was preached in pretence, or in truth, he 
should still i-tMoice (h iii. c. 58.). 

73 M. de Tillemont (Hist, dcs Enipereurs, tom. iv. p. 374- did.) 
has defended, with strength and spirit, the virgin purity of Con- 
stantinople against some malevolent insinuations of the Pagan 
Zo.dmus. 

74 The auUior of the Histoire Politique et Philosophique des deux 
Indes |tom. i. p. P.) conflemns a law of Constantine, which gave 
freedom to all the slaves who should embrace Christianity. The em- 
peror did indeed publish a law, which restrained the Jews from 
circumcising, i>erhaps from keeping, anv Christian slaves {see Euseb. 

In Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 27., and Cod'. Theod, 1. xvi. tit. ix., with 
Godedroy's Commentary, tom. vi. p. 247.). But this iintierfect ex- 
ception related only to the Jews ; and the great body of staves, who 


and commerce had spread the knowledge of the 
Gospel beyond the confines of the Roman pro- 
vinces ; and the barbarians, who had disdained 
an humble and proscribed sect, soon learned to 
esteem a religion which had been so lately em- 
braced by the greatest monarch, and the most 
civilised nation, of the globe.76 The Goths and 
Germans, who enlisted under the standard of 
Home, revered the cross which glittered at the 
head of the legions, and their fierce countrymen 
received at the same time the lessons of faith and 
of humanity. The kings of Iberia and Armenia 
worshipped the God of their protector ; and 
their subjects, who have invariably preserved the 
name of Christians, soon formed a sacred and 
perpetual connection with their Roman brethren. 
Tlie Christians of Persia were suspected, in time 
of war, of preferring their religion to their coun- 
try ; but as long as peace subsisted botxvcon the 
i two empires, the persecuting spirit of the Magi 
was effectually restrained by the interposition of 
Constantine. 77 The rays of the Gospel illumi- 
nated the coast of India. The colonies of Jews, 
who had penetrated into Arabia and .Ethiopia, 78 
opposed the progress of Christianity; but the 
labour of the missionaries was in some measure 
facilitated by a previous knowledge of the Mosaic 
, revelation ; and Abyssinia still reveres the me- 
mory of Frumentius, w'ho, in the time of Con- 
stantine, detmted his life to the conversion of 
those sequestered regions. Under the reign of 
his son Constantius, Theophilus,79 who was him- 
self of Indian extraction, was invested with the 
double character of ambassador and bishop. He 
embarked on the Red Sea wdth two hundred 
horses of the purest breed of Cappadocia, wln'ch 
were sent by the emperor to the prince of the 
Sabauans, or Homerites. Theophilus was in- 
trusted with many other useful or curious 
presents, which might raise the admiration, and 
conciliate the friendship, of the barbarians ; and 
he successfully employed several years in a pas- 
toral visit to the churches of the torrid zone.BO 
The irresistible power of the Ro- 
man emperors was displayed in the national reii- 
important and dangerous change of 
the national religion. The terrors of a military 
force silenced the faint and unsupported mur- 
murs of the Pagan.s, and there was reason to 
expect, that the cheerful submission of the 
Christian clergy, as well as people, -would he 
the result of conscience and gratitude. It was 

76 The conversion of the barbarians under the reign of Constantine 

is celebrated by flje ecclesia^cal historians. (See Sozomen, 1. ji. c. 6., 
and Theodoret, I. i. c. 23, 24.) But Kufintis, the Latin translator of 
Eusebius, deserves to be considered as an original authorit;;f. ills 
information vsras curiously collected from one of the companions of 
the apostle of ^Ethiopia, and from Bacurius, an Iberian prince, who 
was count of tho domestics. Father Bfamacbi an an>ple 

compilation on the progress of Christianity, in the first and second 
volumes of his great but imperfect work. 

77 See in Eusebius (in vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. fl.) the pressing and 
|athetic epistle of Constantine in favour of his Christian bretliren of 

78 See Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tom. vii. p. 182., tom. viii. p. 3.33., 
tom. ix. p. 810. The curious diligence of this writer pursues the 
Jewish exiles to the extremities of the globe. 

79 Theophilus had been given in his infancy as a hostage by his 

countrymen, of the isle of Enva, and was educated by the liomans in 
learning and The Maldives, of which Ma'e, or Dim, may be 

the capital, are a cluster of 1900 or 2tXlO minute islands in the Indian 
Ocean. The ancients were imperfect.iy acquainted with the M aldives ; 
bnt th^ are flatbed in the two Mahometan travellefs of the ninth 


quotations is the xinpardonable blemish of his entertaining history. 

75 See ActaSti. Silvestri, and Hist. Eccles. Nicerihor. Callist. f- vit. 
c, 34. ap. Baronium Annal. Eccles. A. D* 324, No. 67. 74. Such 
mdence H contemptible enough ; bnt these circumstances are in 
memselves so probable, that the learned Hr. Howell (History of tire 
World, vol. iU. p. 14.) has not scrupled to adept them. 


century, published by B^audot, Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 30, 31. 
BHeribelot, BibUothAque Orientale, p. 764. Hist. G&drale desi 

Si. c, 4, 5, 6, with (Jodefroy’s learned obrerva- 
tions. The historical narrative la soon lost in an enquiry concerning 
the seat trfpaxadtei strange * 
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long since established, as a fundamental maxim 
of the Eoman constitution, that every rank of 
citizens was alike subject to the laws, and tliat 
the care of religion was the right as well as duty 
of the civil magistrate. Constantine and his 
successors could not easily persuade themselves 
that they had forfeited, by their conversion, any 
branch of the Imperial prerogatives, or that they 
were incapable of giving laws to a religion which 
they had protected and embraced. The emperors 
still continued to exercise a supreme jurisdiction 
over the ecclesiastical order; and the 
A.n.3i2-4.>8. of the Theodosian 

code represents, under a variety of titles, the 
authority which they assumed in the government 
of the Catholic church. 

Distinction of But the distinction of the spiritual 
SdteSporli temporal powers, 8 1 which had 
powers. never been imposed on the free 
spirit of Greece and Rome, was introduced and 
confirmed by the legal establishment of Chris- 
tianity. The office of supreme pontiff, which, 
from the time of Numa to that of Augustus, 
had always been exercised by one of the most 
eminent of the senators, was at length united to 
the Imperial dignity. The first magistrate of 
the state, as often as he was prompted by super- 
stition or policy, perfoimed with his own hands 
the sacerdotal functions ; 83 nor w'as there any 
order of priests, either at Rome or in the pro- 
vinces, who claimed a more sacred character 
among men, or a more intimate communication 
with the gods. But in the Christian church, 
which intrusts the service of the altar to a per- 
petual succession of consecrated ministers, the 
monarch, whose spiritual rank is less honourable 
than that of the meanest deacon, w'as seated 
below the rails of the sanctuary, and confounded 
with the rest of the faithful multitude. 88 The 
emperor might be saluted as the father of his 
people, but he owed a filial duty and reverence 
to the fathers of the church ; and the same marks 
of respect, which Constantine had paid to the 
persons of saints and confessors, were soon ex- 
acted by die pride of the episcopal order. 84 A 
secret conflict between the civil and ecclesiastical 
. jurisdictions embarrassed the operations of the 
Roman government ; and a pious emperor was 
alarmed by the guilt and danger of touching 
with a profane hand the ark of the covenant. 
The separation of men into the two orders of 
the clergy and of the laity was, indeed, familiar 
to many nations of antiquity ; and the priests of 
India, of Persia, of Assyria, ‘of Judea, of jEthi- 
opia, of Egypt, and of Gaul, derived from a 
celestial origin the temporal power and posses- 

ftl See the epistle of Osms» ap. Athanasium, x’ol. i. p. 840. The 
public remonstrance which Osius was forced to address to the son, 
contained the same principles of ecclesiastical and civil govesmiaent, 
which he had secretly instilled into the mind of the father. 

82 M. de la Bastie (.Wmoires de I'Acaddraie de« Inscriptions, 
tom- XV. p. 38 — 61.) has evidently proved, that Auffustus and his 
successors exercised in t^rson all the sacred functions of pontifex 
maximus, or high priest of the Roman empire. 

83 Something of a contrary practice had insensibly prevailed in the 
church of Constantinople j but tlie rigid Ambrose commanded Theo- 
dosius to retire below the rails, and taught him to know the difference 
between a king and a priest. See Theodoret, 1. v. c. 18. 

84 At the table of the emperor Maximus, Martin, bishop of Tours, 
received the cup from an atteiidant, and gave it, to the presbyter, his 
companion, b^re he allowed the emperor to drink; the empress 
waited on Martin at table. Sulpicius Severus, in Vit. Sti. Martin, 
c. 23., and Djalc^e ii. 7. Yet it may be doubted, whether these ex- 
traordinary compliments were paid to the bishop or the saint. The 
honours usually granted to the former character may be (seen in Bing- 
ham's Antiquities, 1. ii. c. 9., and Vales, ad. Theodeeret, l.tv. c. 6. See 


sions whicli they had acquired. These venerable 
institutions had gradually assimilated themselves 
to the manners and government of their respec- 
tive countries ;85 but the opposition or contempt 
of the civil power served to cement the discipline 
of the primitive church. The Christians had 
been obliged to elect their own magistrates, to 
raise and distribute a peculiar revenue, and to 
regulate the internal policy of their republic by 
a code of laws, which were ratified by the con- 
sent of the people, and the practice of three 
hundred years. When Constantine embraced 
the faith of the Christians, he seemed to contract 
a perpetual alliance with a distinct and inde- 
pendent society ; and the privileges granted or 
confirmed by that emperor, or by his successors, 
were accepted, not as the precarious favours of 
the court, but as the just and inalienable rights 
of the ecclesiastical order. 

The Catholic church was admin- stateofthe 
istered by the spiritual and legal 
jurisdiction of eighteen hundred emperors, 
bishops 8® ; of whom one thousand were seated 
in the Greek, and eight hundred in the Latin, 
provinces of the empire. The extent and 
boundaries of their respective dioceses had been 
variously and accidentally decided by the zeal 
and success of the first missionaries, by the 
wishes of the people, and by the propagation of 
the Gospel. Episcopal churches were closely- 
planted along the banks of the Nile, on the 
sea-coast of Africa, in the proconsular Asia, 
and through the southern provinces of Italy, 
The bishops of Gaul and Spain, of Thrace and 
Pontus, reigned over an ample territory, and 
delegated their rural suflTragans to execute the 
subordinate duties of the pastoral office. 87 A 
Christian diocese might be spread over a pro- 
vince, or reduced to a village; but all the 
bishops possessed an equal and indelible cha- 
racter ; they all derived the same powers and 
privileges from the ai^ostles, from the people, 
and from the laws. Wliile the civil and military 
professions were separated by the policy of Con- 
stantine, a new and perpetual order of ecclesias-^ 
tical ministers, always respectable, sometimes 
dangerous, was established in the church and 
state. The important review of their station 
and attributes may be distributed under the fol- 
lowing heads : I. Popular election. II. Ordin- 
ation of the clergy. III. Property. 3 V. Civil 
jurisdiction, V. Spiritual censures. VI. Ex- 
ercise of public oratory. VIZ. Privilege of 
legislative assemblies. 

I. The freedom of election sub- Election of 
sisted long after the legal establish- bishops. 

tber haughty ceremonial which Leontius, bishop of Tripoli, imposed 
on the empress. Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 764. 
Patres Apostol. tom. ii. p. 179. 

85 Plutarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, informs us, that the 
kings of Egypt, -who weri not already priests, were initiated, after 
their election, into the .sacerdotiil order. 

86 The numbers are not ascertained by any ancient writer, or ori- 
ginal catalogue ; for the partial lists of the euMtern churches are com- 
paratively modem. The patient diligence of Charles a Sto. Paolo, of 
Luke Holstenius, and of Bingham, has laboriously investigated all the 
Episcopal sees of the Catholic church, which was almast commen- 
surate with the Roman empire. The ninth book of the Christiart 
Antiquities is a very accurate map of ecclesiastical geography. 

87 On. the subject of the rui'al bishops, or Ckorepucaptf who voted 
in synods, and conferred the minor orders, see Thomassin, Discipline 
de I’Eglise, tom. i. p. 447, &c., and Cbaidon, Hist, des Sacremens, 
tom. V. p. 395, See. They do not appear till the fourth centum ; and 
this equivocal character, which had excited the jealousy of the pre- 
late^ was abolished before the end of the tenth, both in the East and 
the West. 
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ment of Christianity ; 88 and the subjects of 
Rome enjoyed in the church the privilege which 
they had lost in the republic, of choosing the 
magistrates whom they were bound to obey. 
As soon as a bishop had closed his eyes, the 
metropolitan issued a commission to one of his 
suffragans to administer the vacant see, and 
prepare, within a limited time, the future elec- 
tion. The right of voting was vested in the in- 
ferior clergy, who were best qualified to judge 
of the merit of the candidates ; in the senators 
or nobles of the city, all those who were dis- 
tinguished by their rank or property ; and finally 
in the whole body of the people, who, on the 
appointed day, flocked in multitudes from the 
most remote parts of the diocese, 89 and some- 
times silenced, by their tumultuous acclama- 
tions, the voice of reason and the laws of disci- 
pline. These acclamations might accidentally 
fix on the head of the most deserving competitor 5 
of some ancient presbyter, some holy monk, or 
some layman, conspicuous for his zeal and piety. 
But the episcopal chair was solicited, especially 
in the great and opulent cities of the empire, as 
a temporal rather than as a spiritual dignity. 
The interested views, the selfish and angry pas- 
sions, the arts of perfidy and dissimulation, the 
secret corruption, the open and even bloody 
violence which had formerly disgraced the free- 
dom of election in the commonwealths of Greece 
and Rome, too often influenced the choice of 
the successors of the apostles. While one of 
the candidates boasted the honours of his family, 
a second allured his judges by the delicacies of 
a plentiful table, and a third, more guilty than 
his rivals, offered to share the plunder of the 
church among the accomplices of his sacrilegious 
hopes. 90 The civil as well as ecclesiastical laws 
attempted to exclude the populace from this 
solemn and important transaction. The canons 
of ancient discipline, by requiring several epis- 
copal qualifications of age, station, &c. restrained 
in some measure the indiscriminate caprice of 
the electors. The authority of the provincial 
bishops, who were assembled in the vacant 
church to consecrate the choice of the people, 
was interposed to moderate their passions, and 
to correct their mistakes. The bishops could 
refuse to ordain an unworthy candidate, and the 
rage of contending factions sometimes accepted 
their impartial mediation. The submission, or 
the resistance, of the clergy and people, on 
various occasions, aftbrded different precedents, 
which were insensibly converted into positive 
laws, and provincial customs ; but it was every 

88 Thomassin (Discipline del’Eglise, tom. ii. 1. ii. c. 1— S. p. 67.S— 
721.) has copiously treated of the election of bishops during the live 
first centuries, both in the East and in the West ; but he shows a 
very partial bias in favour of the episcopal aristocracy. Bingham 
(1. IV. c. 2.) is moderate ; and Chardon (Hist, des Sacremens, tom. v. 
p. 108—128.) is very clear and concise. 

89 Incredihilis multitude, non solum ex eo oppido iTmn), sed 
etiam ex vicinis urblhus ad suffVagia ferenda convencmt, &c. Sulpi- 
cius Sevmis, in Vit. Martin- c. 7. The council of Laodicea (canon 
xiii.) prohibits mobs and tumults ; and Justinian confines the right 
of election to the nobility. Novell, cxxiii. 1. 

90 The epistles of Sidonius Apollinaris (iv. 25. vii. 5. 9.) exhibit 
some of the scandals of the GalUcan church; and Gaul was less 
poliihed and less corrupt than the East- 

91 A compromise was sometimes introduced hy law or by consent ; 
either the bishops or the i>eopIe chose one of thetliree candidates who 
had been named by the other party. 

92 All the examples quoted fay Thomassin (Disdpline de PEglise, 
tom. ii. c. vi. p. 704—714.) ^pear to be estraordinaiiy acts of 
power, and even of oppression. 'The canfixmatloai a£ the bishc 
Alexandria is mentionea by Philostomius as a more : 

(Hist-. Bccles. 1. ii. 11,). 


where admitted, as a fundamental maxim of 
reHgious policy, that no bishop could be imposed 
on an orthodox church, without the consent of 
its members. The emperors as the guardians 
of the public peace, and as the first citizens of 
Rome and Constantinople, might eifectually 
declare their wishes in the choice of a primate : 
but those absolute monarchs respected tbe free- 
dom of ecclesiastical elections j and while they 
distributed and resumed the honours of tiie state 
and army, they allowed eighteen hundred per- 
petual magistrates to receive their important 
ojfiSces from the free suffrages of the people. 92 
It was agreeable to the dictates of justice, that 
these magistrates should not desert an honour- 
able station from which they could not be re- 
moved ; but the wisdom of councils endea- 
voured, without much success, to enforce the 
residence, and to prevent the translation, of 
bishops. The discipline of the West was indeed 
less relaxed than that of the East j but the same 
passions which made those regulations neces- 
sary, rendered them ineffectual. The reproaches 
which angry prelates have so vehemently urged 
against each other, serve only to expose their 
common guilt, and their mutual indiscretion. 

II. The bishops alone possessed jj 
the faculty of spiritual generation : of the clergy, 

and this extraordinary privilege might compen- 
sate, in some degree, for the painful celibacy 93 
wdiich was imposed as a virtue, as a duty, and 
at length as a positive obligation. The religions 
of antiquity which established a separate order 
of priests, dedicated a holy race, a tribe oi 
family, to the perpetual service of the gods. 94 
Such institutions w'ere founded for possession, 
rather than conquest. The children of the 
priests enjoyed, with proud and indolent secu- 
rity, their sacred inheritance ; and the fiery 
spirit of enthusiasm was abated by the cares, 
the pleasures, and the endearments of domestic 
life. But the Christian sanctuary was open to 
every ambitious candidate, who aspired to its 
heavenly promises, or temporal possessions. 
The office of priests, like tliat of soldiers or 
magistrates, was strenuously exercised by those 
men, whose temper and abilities had prompted 
them to embrace the ecclesiastical profession, or 
who had been selected by a discerning bishop, as 
the best qualified to promote the glory and 
interest of the church. The bishops 95 (till the 
abuse was restrained by the prudence of the 
laws) might constrain the reluctant, and protect 
the distressed ; and the imposition of hands for 
ever bestowed some of the most valuable privi- 

95 The pelibacy of tbe clergry during the first five or six centuries, 
is a sulyect of discipline, and indeed of controversy, which has been 
very diligently examined- See in particular Thomassin, Discipline 
de PBglise, tom. 1. 1. ii. c, lx. 1*1. p. S86— 902., and, Bin^iam’s Anti- 
quities, 1. iv. c. 5. By each of these learned but partial critics, one 
half of the truth is produced, and the other is concealed. 

94 Diodorus Siculus attests and approves the hereditary succession 
' - - - the Chaldeans, and the 


of *e priesthood among tbe 


IndiansiU.'p.84., l.Ii. p. 142. SlS. „ 

described by Ammianus as a very numerous family : „ „ 

** multa ad prjesena tm& eMemque prosapiamultitudo creatUj, Deorum 
** cuititms dedicate " (xxiii. 6.). Ausonius celebrates the Sttrjps Drwf- 
darum. (De Froffessorib. Burdigal. iv.) ; but we may infer from the 
remark of Caesar (vi. 15.), that in the Celtic hierarchy, some room 
was left fbr ctieice and emulation. 

95 The subject of tbe vocation, ordination, obedience, &c. of the 


.especially .the 4tb, 6th, and. 7th chapters). . _ 

of St. Jerara wa« ordained in Cyprus, thedeacens forcibly stopped his 
mouth, lesthe riiould make a solemn protestation, which might inva- 
Hdate tbe iM^y rites. 
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leges of civil society. The whole body of the 
Catholic clergy, more numerous perhaps than 
the legions, was exempted by the emperors from 
all service, private or public, all municipal offices, 
and all personal taxes and contributions, which 
pressed on their fellow-citizens with intolerable 
weight ; and the duties of their holy profession 
were accepted as a full discharge of their ob- 
ligations to the republic. ^'6 Each bishop ac- 
quired an absolute and indefeasible right to the 
perpetual obedience of the clerk whom he or- 
dained: the clergy of each episcopal church, 
with its dependent parishes, formed a regular 
and permanent society; and the cathedrals of 
Conatantinoplei^7 and Carthage ^^8 maintained 

their peculiar establishment of five hundred 
ecclesiastical ministers. Their ranks and 
numbers were insensibly multiplied by the su- 
perstition of the times, which introduced into 
the church the splendid ceremonies of a J ewish 
or Pagan temple ; and a long train of priests, 
deacons, sub-deacons, acolythes, exorcists, read- 
ers, singers, and doorkeepers, contributed, in 
their respective stations, to swell the pomp and 
harmony of religious w^orship. The clerical 
name and privilege wore extended to many 
pious fraternities, who devoutly supported the 
ecclesiastical throne, too Six hundred 
or adventurers, visited the sick at Alexandria; 
eleven hundred copiat^B^ or grave-diggers, buried 
tlie dead at Constantinople ; and the swarms of 
monks, who arose from the Nile, overspread 
and darkened the face of the Christian world, 
ni. Property. Milan secured 

A. D- 313. the revenue as well as the peace of 
the church, toi The Christians not only re- 
covered the lands and houses of which tliey had 
been stripped by the persecuting laws of Diocle- 
tian, but they acquired a perfect title to all the 
possessions which they had hitherto enjoyed by 
the connivance of the magistrate. As soon as 
Christianity became the religion of the em- 
peror and tlie empire, the national clergy might 
claim a decent and honourable maintenance ; and 
the payment of an annual tax might have de- 
livered the people from the more oppressive 
tribute, which superstition imposes on her vo- 
taries. But as the wants and expenses of the 
church increased with her prosperity, the eccle- 
siastical order was still supported and enriched 
by the voluntary oblations of the faithful. Eight 

A n 321 Milan, Con- 

stantine granted to all his subjects 

90 The charter of immunities, which theclei^jj' obtained from the 
Christian emperors, is contained in the 10th hook of the Theodo.dan 
tiode; and is iliiLstrated with tolerable candour bv the learnetl (locle- 
fi*oy, whose mind was balanced by the opposite prejudices of a civilian, 
and a protfistant. 

97 Justinian. Novell, ciii. Sixty presbyters, or priests, one hun- 
dred deacons, forty deaconesses, ninety sub-deacons, one hundred and 
ten readers, twenty -five chanters, and one hundred door-keepers j in 
all, five hundred and twenty-five. Tlfia moderate number was fixed 
by the emperor, to relieve the distress of the church, which had 
been involved in debt and usury by the expense of a much higher 
establishment. 

SB Uni versus clems ecclesl® Carthaginiensis - - - iexuqwngeniiv^l 
ampliua; inter qno» quamplurimi erant iectores iniantuli. Victor 
vitensis, dePersecut. Vandal, v. 9- p. 78. edit. Ruinart. This remnant 
of a more prosperous state still subsisted under the oppression of the 
Vandals. ^ - 

99 Tlie number of worn orders has been fixed in the Latin church, 
exclusive of the episcopal character. But the four inferior ranks, the 
minor orders, are now reduced to empty and useless titles, 

i(KJ See Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. U. leg. 42, 43. Godefroy's Com- 
mentary, and the Ecclesiastical History of Alexandria, ^ow the 
danger of these pious institutions, which oftei disturb^ the peace of 
that turbulent capital. 

101 The edict of Milan {de M. P, c. 48.) acknowledges, by re- 
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the free and universal permission of bequeathing 
their fortunes to the holy Catliolic church ; 
and their devout liberality, which during their 
lives was checked by luxury or avarice, flowed 
with a profuse stream at the hour of their death. 
The wealthy Clin'stiaiis wore encouraged by 
the example of their sovereign. An absolute 
monarch, who is rich without patrimony, may 
be charitable without merit ; and Constantine 
too easily believed that he should purchase the 
favour of Heaven, if he maintained the idle at 
the expense of the industrious ; and distributed 
among the saints the wealth of the republic. 
Tlie same mesenger who carried over to Africa 
the head of Maxentius, might be intrusted with 
an epistle to Csecilian, bishop of Carthage. 
The emperor acquaints him, that the treasurers 
of the province are directed to pay into Ins hands 
the sum of three thousand folks, or eighteen 
thousand pounds sterling, and to obey his 
farther requisitions for the relief of the cburclies 
of Africa, NiunicHa, and Mauritania. The 
liberality of Constantine increased in a just pro- 
portion to his faith, and to his vices. He as- 
signed in each city a regular allowance of corn, 
to supply the fund of ecclesiastical charity; and 
the persons of both sexes who embraced the mo- 
nastic life, became the peculiar favourites of their 
sovereign. The Christian temples of Antioch, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, &c. dis- 
played the ostentatious piety of a prince, ambi- 
tious in a declining age to equal the perfect la- 
bours of antiquity. The form of these reli- 
gious edifices was simple and oblong ; though 
they might sometimes swell into the shape of a 
dome, and sometimes branch into the figure of 
a cross. Tiie timbers w'ere framed for the most 
part of cedars of Libanus ; the roof was covered 
with tiles, perhaps of gilt brass ; and the walls, 
the columns, the pavement, were incrusted with 
variegated marbles. The most precious orna- 
ments of gold and silver, of silk and gems, were 
profusely dedicated to the service of the altar ; 
and this specious magnificeiice was supported on 
the solid and perpetual basis of landed property. 
In the space of two centuries, from the reign of 
Constantine to that of Justinian, the eighteen 
hundred churches of the emjjire were eniiched 
by the frequent and unalienable gifts of the 
prince and people. An annual income of six 
hundred pounds sterling may be reasonably as- 
signed to the bishops, who were placed at an 
equal distance between riches and poverty, 

citing, that there esdsted a .species of landed property, adapts corporis 
eorutn, id est, ecclesiarum non liominum sincririorLim pertineniia. 
Such a solemn declaration of the supreme magistrate must have been 
received in all the tribunals as a maxim of civil law. 

102 Hfibcat unusqutsque licentiam sanctissimo Cafholicse iecchsw) 
venerabilique concilio, decedens hononim quod optavit relinuuere. 
Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 4. This law was published at home, 
A.D. 321, at a time when Constantine might foresee the probability 
of a rupture with the emperor of the East. 

103 Eusebius, Iljst, liccles. h x. 6. in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. c. 2S. 
He repeatedly expatiates on the liberality of the Christisin hero, 

ch the bishop himself had an opportunity " ' • ’ 


which the bishop himself had an opportunity of knowing, and even 
of tasting. 

104 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. I. x. c, 2, .3, 4. The bishop of Caesarea, 
■who studied and gratified the ta.ste of his master, pronounceti in 
wblic an elaborate dehorjption of the church of Jerusalem lin Vit, 
Cons. I. iv. c. 46.}. It no longer exists, but he has inserted in the life 
of Constantine (1. iii. c. 36.), a short account of the architecture and 
ornaments. He likewise mentions the church of the Holy Apostles at 
Constantinople (I. iv. c. 59.}. 

105 See Justinian. Novell, cxxiii. 3. The revenue of the patriarchs^ 


valuations are much below the 
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but the standard of their wealth insensibly rose 
with the dignity and opulence of ^ the cities 
which they governed. An authentic but im- 
perfect los rent-roll specifies some houses, shops, 
gai*dens, and farms, which belonged to the three 
JBasUicce of Rome, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. 
John Lateral!, in the provinces of Italy, Africa, 
and the East. They produce, besides a reserved 
rent of oil, linen, paper, aromatics, &c. a clear 
annual revenue of twenty-two thousand pieces of 
gold, or twelve thousand pounds sterling. In 
the age of Constantine and Justinian, the bishops 
no longer possessed, perhaps they no loiiger de- 
served, the unsuspecting confidence of their clergy 
and people. The ecclesiastical revenues of each 
diocese were divided into four parts ; for the re- 
spective uses, of the bishop himself, onus inferior 
clergy, of the poor, and of the public worship 5 
and the abuse of this sacred trust was strictly 
and repeatedly checked. The patnmony of 
the church was still subject to all the public 
impositions of the state. 10s The clergy of Rome, 
Alexandria, Thessalonica, &c. might solicit and 
obtain some partial exemptions ; but the pre- 
mature attempt of the great council of Rimini, 
which aspired to universal freedom, was sucess- 
fully resisted by the son of Constantine. 

IV. CM )u- Latin clergy, who erect- 

risdictidn. ed their tribunal on the ruins of the 
civil and common law, have modestly accepted, 
as the gift of Constantine, 110 the independent 
jurisdiction, which was the fruit of time, of acci- 
dent, and of their own industry. But the liber- 
ality of the Christian emperors had actually 
endowed them with some legal prerogatives, 
which secured and dignified the sacerdotal cha- 
racter. m I . Under a despotic government, the 
bishops alone enjoyed and asserted the inestima- 
ble privilege of being tried only by their peers } 
and even in a capital accusation, a synod of their 
brethren were the sole judges of their guilt or 
innocence. Such a tribunal, unless it was in- 
flamed by personal resentment or religious dis- 
cord, might be favourable, or even partial, to the 
sacerdotal order: but Constantine was satis- 
fied,! 15 ^ that secret impunity w^ould be less per- 
nicious than public scandal: and the Nicene 
council was edified by his public declaration, 
that if he surprised a bishop in the act of adul- 


tery, he should cast his Imperial mantle over 
the episcopal sinner. 2, The domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the bishops was at once a privilege and a 
restraint of the ecclesiastical order, whose civil 
causes -were decently withdrawn from the cogni- 
zance of a secular judge. Their venial offences 
were not exposed to the shame of a public trial 
or punishment ; and the gentle correction, w-bich 
the tenderness of youth may endure from its 
parents or instructors, was inflicted by the tem- 
perate severity of the bishops. But if tlie clergy 
were guilty of any crime which could not be 
sufficiently expiated by their degradation from 
an honourable and beneficial profession, the 
Roman magistrate drew the sword of justice, 
without any regard to ecclesiastical immunities. 
3. The arbitration of the bishops was ratified by 
a positive law ; and the judges were instructed 
to execute, without appeal or delay, the episco- 
pal decrees, whose validity had hitherto depend- 
ed on tlie consent of the parties. The conversion 
of the magistrates themselves, and of the whole 
empire, might gradually remove the fears and 
scruples of the Christians. But they still re- 
sorted to the tribunal of the bishops, wdiose 
abilities and integrity they esteemed; and the 
venerable Austin enjoyed the satisfaction of 
complaining that his spiritual functions were 
perpetually interrupted by the invidious labour 
of deciding the claim or the possession of silver 
and gold, of lands and cattle. 4 . The ancient 
privilege of sanctuary was transferred to the 
Christian temples, and extended, by the liberal 
piety of the younger Theodosius, to the precincts 
of consecrated ground. ^^3 The fugitive, and 
even guilty, suppliants, were permitted to im- 
plore either the justice, or the mercy, of the 
Deity and his ministers. The rash violence of 
despotism was suspended by the mild interposi- 
tion of the church ; and the lives or fortunes of 
the most eminent subjects might be protected 
by the mediation of the bishop. 

V, The bishop was the perpetual y. spiritual 
censor of the morals of his people. censures. 
The discipline of penance was digested into a 
system of canonical jurisprudence, which ac- 
curately defined the duty of private or public 
confession, the rules of evidence, the degrees of 
guilt, and the measure of punishment. It was 


106 See Baronius {Airnal. Eedes. A.D. 324, No. 58. 65. 70, 71.). 
Bveay record which comes from the Vatican is justly suspected ; 
yet tliese rent-rolls have an ancient and authentic colour ; and it is 
at least evident, that, if forged, they were forged in a period when 
farmt, not kingdoms, were the objects of papal avarice. 

107 See Thomassin, Discipline de TEglise, tom. iii. 1. ii. c. 13, 14, 
15. p. 689—706. The legal division of the ecclesiastical revenue does 
not appear to have been established in tlie time of Ambrose and Chry- 
costom- Simplicius and Gelasius, who were bishops of Home in the 
latter part of the fifth century, mention it in their pastoral letters as a 
general law, which was alrea'dy confirmed by tlie custom of Italy. 

108 Ambrose, the most strenuous asserter of ecclesiastical privileges, 
submits without a murmur to the payment of the land-tax. “ Si 
y tributum petit Imperator, non negamus ; agri ecclesice solvunt tri- 
“ butum ; solvimus qu® sunt Ctesaris Cajsari, et qu® sunt Dei Deo; 
” tributum C®saris est; non negatur.” Baronius labours to interpret 
this tribute as an act of charity rather than of duty (Annal. Eccles. 
A. D. 387.) ; hut the words, if not the intentions of Ambrose, are more 
candidly explained by Thomassin, Discipline de TEglise, tom. iii. I, i. 
Ct 34* p. 268^. 

109 In, Ariminense synodo super ecclesiarum et clericorum pxivile- 
jgiis tractath habito, usque eo dispositio progressa est, ut juga qu® 
viderentor ad ecclesiam pertinere, a publica functione cessarent in- 
ametu^e desistente ; quod nostra videtur dudum sanctio repulslsse. 
Cod. Theod. l.xvi. tit.u. leg. 15- Had die synod of Bimini carried 
ffliis point, such practical merit might have atoned for some speculative 
beresies. 

no From Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 27.) and Sozomen 
I. i. c. 9.) we are assured that the episcopal iurisdiction was ex- 
traded rad confirmed by Constantine ; but the forgery of a famous 
which was never fairly inserted in the Theodosian Code (see 
the end, tom. vi. p.303.), is demonstrated by Godefroy in the 
roost saUsfectosy maimer. It is strange tliat M. de Montesquieu, who 


was a lawyer as well as a philosopher, should allege this edict of 
Constantine (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxix. c. 16.) vrithout intimating any 
suspicion. 

111 The subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction has bera involved in 
a mist of passion, of prejudice, and of interest. Two of the fairest 
books which have fallen into my hands, are the Institutes of Canon 
Law, by the Abbd de Fleury, and tlie Civil History of Naples, by 
Giannone. Their moderation was tlie efffeet of situation as well ak 
of temper. Fleury was a French ecclesiastic, vvho respected the 
authority of the parliaments ; Giannone was an Italian lawyer, who 
dreaded the power of the church. And here let me observe, that as 
the general propositions which I advance are the result of Tmny par- 
ticular and imperfect fects, I must either refer the reader to those 
modern authors who have expressly treated the subject, or swell these 
notes to a disagreeable and disprojHirtioned size. 

112 Tillemonthas collected from Bufinus, Theodoret, &c. the sen- 
timents and language of Constantine. 'NL&m, Ecclds. tom. iii. p. 749, 

^'llS See Cod. Theod. I. ix. tit. xlv. leg. 4. In the works of Fra 
Paolo (tom. Iv. p. 192, &c.) there is an excellent discourse on the 
origin, claims, abuses, and limits of sanctuaries- He justly observes,* 
that ancient Greece might perhaps contain fifteen or twraty or 
sanctuaries t a number which at present may be found in Italy within 

^^114*Kie^wm^fi^%risprHdence was continually improved by the 
canons of the councils- But as many cases were stilt l«t to the dis- 
cretion of the bishops, they occasionally published, after the example 
of the Roman prsBtor, the rules of discipline which they proxiosed to 
observe. Among the canonical epistles of the fourth century, tliose of 
Basil the Great were the most celebrated. Tirey are inserted in the 
Pandects of Beveridge (tom. ii. p. 47—161-), and are translated by 
Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, torn. iv. p. 219—277. 
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impossible to execute this spiritual censure, if 
the Christian pontiff, who punished the obscure 
sins of the multitude, respected the conspicuous 
vices and destructive crimes of the magistrate ; 
but it was impossible to arraign the conduct of 
the magistrate, without controlling the admini- 
stration of civil government. Some considera- 
tions of religion, or loyalty, or fear, protected 
the sacred persons of the emperors from the 
zeal or resentment of the bishops; but they 
boldly censured and excommunicated the sub- 
ordinate tyrants, who •were not invested with the 
majesty of the purple. St. Athanasius excom- 
municated one of the ministers of Egypt ; and 
the interdict -^vlnch he pronounced, of fire and 
winter, was solemnly transmitted to the churches 
of Cappadocia. Under the reign of the 
younger Theodosius, the polite and eloquent 
Synesius, one of the descendants of Hercules, 
filled the episcopal seat of Ptolenmis, near the 
ruins of ancient Cyrene,^i7 and the philosophic 
bishop supported with dignity the character 
which he had assumed with reluctance, t is He 
vanquished the monster of Libya, the president 
Andronicus, who abused the authority of a venal 
office, invented new modes of rapine and torture, 
and aggravated the guilt of oppression by that 
of sacrilege. 1 1'l After a fruitless attempt to re- 
claim tlie haughty magistrate by mild and reli- 
gious admonition, Synesius proceeds to inflict the 
last sentence of ecclesiastical justice, 120 which 
devotes Andronicus, with his associates and their 
families, to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. 
The impenitent sinners, more cruel than Phalaris 
or Sennacherib, more destructive than \var, pes- 
tilence, or a cloud of locusts, are deprived of the 
name and privileges of Christians, of the par- 
ticipation of the sacraments, and of the hope of 
Paradise. The bishop exhorts the clergy, the 
magistrates, and the people, to renounce all 
society with the enemies of Christ ; to exclude 
them from their houses and tables ; and to refuse 
them the common offices of life, and the decent 
rites of burial. The church of Ptolemais, ob- 
scure and contemptible as she may appear, ad- 
dresses this declaration to all her sister churches 
of the -world ; and the profane, who reject her 
decrees, will be involved in the guilt and punish- 
ment of Andronicus and his impious followers. 
These spiritual terrors were enforced by a dex- 
terous application to the Byzantine court; the 

115 Basil, Epistol. slvii. in Baronius (Annal. Ecdes, A. D. 370, 
iCo. yi.), vho declares that he purjjohcly relates it, to convince gover- 
nors that they were.not exempt from a sentence of ex<ommunication. 
In his opinion, evf x t;oyaI head is not safe from the thunders of the 
Vatican ; and the eavdn al shows himself much more consistent than 
the lawvers and theologians of the Gallican church. 

3l(> 'the long series of his ancestors, as high as Eurystbenes, the 
first Doric king of Sparta, and the fifth in lineal descent from Her- 
cules, was inscrihed in the ’fnibUc registers of Gyrene, a Lacedemonian 
colony. (Synes. Epist. Ivii. p. 11)7. edit. Petav.) Such a mire and 
illustrious pedigree of seventeen hundred years, without ’aading the 
royal ancestors of Hercules, cannot he equalled in the history of inan- 
■.hind, ■ 

I1'7 Synesius (de Jlegno, p. 2.) pathetically deplores the fallen 
and ruined state of Cyrenc, vaXn; TiXXrjvn;, waXatov ovofw km trcf/LPov, 
KM ev (odi) fivpia rwv iraXat cro^wiv, vw 7ret>r}t, KM 
jiwsya tpfiTTKjjj. Ptolemais, a new city, miles to the westward of 
Gyrene, assumed the Metropolitan honours of the Pentapolis, or Upper 
Libya, which were afterwards transferred to So'/usa. See Wesseling, 
Itinerar. p. G7, fiS. 732. Cellarius, (Jeograph. tom. U. part, ii. 72. 7-1. 
Carolus a Sto- Pauio, Geograi'^** Sacra, p. 273. D'Anville, G6ogra- 
jihie Ancienne, tom. iii. p. 4.3, 44. M^moires dePAcad. des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xxxvii. p. .363—35)1. 

1X8 S^esius had previously represented his own disqualifications 
(Epist. c. V. p. 24G— He loved profane studies and profane 
sports ; he was incapable of supporting a life of celibacy i he disbe- 
lieved the resurrection ; and he refused to prenchfalles to the iieople, 
unless he might be permitted to pAilo* 0 phtse at home. Theophilus, 


trembling president implored the mercy of the 
church ; and the descendant of Hercules enjoyed 
the satisfaction of raising a prostrate tyrant from 
the ground, Such principlesand such examples 
insensibly prepared the triumph of the Roman 
pontiffs, who have trampled on the necks of kings. 

VI, Every popular government Freedom 
has experienced the effects of rude or of pubuc 
artificial eloquence. The coldest 
nature is animated, the firmest reason is moved, 
by the rapid communication of the prevailing 
impulse ; and each hearer is affected by his own 
passions, and by those of the surrounding mul- 
titude. The ruin of civil liberty had silenced 
the demagogues of Athens, and the tribunes of 
Home; the custom of preaching, which seems 
to constitute a considerable part of Christian 
devotion, had not been introduced into the tem- 
ples of antiquity ; and the ears of monarchs 
were never invaded by the harsh sound of popti- 
lar eloquence, till the pulpits of the empire 
were filled with sacred orators, who possessed 
some advantages unknown to their profane pre- 
decessors. 123 The arguments and rhetoric of 
the tribune were instantly opposed, with equal 
arms, by skilful and resolute antagonists ; and 
the cause of truth and reason might derive an 
accidental support from the conflict of hostile 
passions. The bishop, or some distinguished 
presbyter, to whom he cautiously delegated the 
powers of preaching, harangued, without the 
danger of interruption or reply, a submissive 
multitude, whose minds had been prepared and 
subdued by the awful ceremonies of religion. 
Such was the strict subordination of the Catholic 
church, that the same concerted sounds might 
issue at once from an hundred pulpits of Italy 
or Egypt, if they were (uned'^^^ by the master 
hand of the Homan or Alexandrian primate. The 
design of this institution was laudable, but the 
fruits were not always salutary. The preachers 
recommended the practice of the social duties ; 
but they exalted the perfection of monastic vir- 
tue, which is painful to the individual, and 
useless to mankind. Their charitable exhort- 
ations betrayed a secret wish, that the clergy 
might be permitted to manage the w^ealth of the 
faithful, for the benefit of the poor. The most 
sublime representations of the attributes and 
laws of the Deity were sullied by an idle mixture 
of metaphysical subtleties, puerile rites, and 

primate of Egypt, who knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary 
compromise. See the life of Synesius in Tillemont, Mtim. Eccl^s. 
tom. xii. p. 499— -SM. 

119 See the invective of Synesius, Epist. Ivii. p. 19i~ 203. The 

promotion of AndKorjicus was illegal ; since he was a native of Bere- 
nice, in the same province. The instruments of torture are curiously 
specified, the Trit-irmptoii, or press, the SanriiX-rjOpa, the vrcifioo-Tpa/Sw,the 
pwoXa/fi?, the wraypu, and the that variously pressed or 

distended the fingers, the feet, the nose, the ears, and the Ups of the 
victims. 

120 The sentence of excommtmication is expressed in a rhetorical 
style. (Synesius, Blpist. Iviii. p. 201—205.) The method of involving 
whole families, though somewhat unjust, was improved into nationtU 
interdicts. 

121 See Synesius, Epist. xlvii. p. 18(5, 187- Epist. Ixxii. p. 218, 
219. Blpist.lxxxix. p.250,251. 

122 See Thomassin (Discipline de rEglise, tom. it. I. iii. c. 83, 
p.l7fil— 1770.) and Bingham (Antiquities, vol. i. l.xiv. c, 4. p. OSS — 
717.). Preaching w.s.s considereti as the most important office of the 
bishop ; but this function was sometimes intrusted to such presbyters 
as Chry.sostom and Augustin. 

323 Queen Elizabeth used this esqwession, and practi.sed this art, 
whenever she wished to prepos.se.ss the minds of her peiiple in favour of 
any extraordinary measure of government. The hostile effects of this 
musk wore apprehended by her successor, and severely felt by his son. 

When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic," &c. See Heylin's Jafr of Arch- 
bishop Laud, p. 163, 
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fictitious miracles : and they expatiated, with the 
most fervent zeal, on the religious merit of 
hating the adversaries, and obeying the ministers, 
of the church. When the public peace was dis- 
tracted by heresy and schism, the sacred orators 
sounded the trumpet of discord, and, perhaps, 
of sedition. The understandings of their con- 
gregations were perplexed by mystery, theii* 
passions were inflamed by invectives : and they 
rushed from the Christian temples of Antioch or 
Alexandria, prepared either to suffer or to inflict 
martyrdom. The corruption of taste and lan- 
guage is strongly marked in the vehement de- 
clamations of the Latin bishops; but the com- 
positions of Gregory and Chiysostom have been 
compared with the most splendid models of 
Attic, or at least of Asiatic, eloquence, 
vn.Pnva« The representatives of the 

oficgisiaiive Christian republic were regularly 
assemWies. assembled in the spring and autumn 
of each year; and these synods diffused the 
spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and legislation 
through the hundred and twenty provinces of 
the Roman world. * 25 The archbishop or me- 
tropolitan was empowered, by the laws, to 
summon the suffragan bishops of his province ; 
to revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights, 
to declare their faith, and to examine the merit 
of the candidates who were elected by the clergy 
and people to supply the vacancies of the epis- 
copal college. The primates of Rome, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Carthage, and afterwards 
Constantinople, who exercised a more ample 
jurisdiction, convened the numerous assembly 
of their dependent bishops. But the convoca- 
tion of great and extraor^nary synods was the 
prerogative of the emperor alone. Whenever 
the emergencies of the church required this 
decisive measure, he despatched a peremptory 
summons to the bishops, or the deputies of each 
province, with an order for the use of post- 
horses, and a competent allowance for the ex- 
A D 314 P^tises of their journey. At an 
early period, when Constantine was 
the protector, rather than the proselyte, of 
Christianity, he referred the African controversy 
to the council of Arles ; in which the bishops 
of York, of Treves, of Milan, and of Carthage, 
met as friends and brethren, to debate in their 
native tongue on the common interest of the 
A n 325 Latin or W estern church . ^ 26 Eleven 

years afterwards, a more numerous 
and celebrated assembly w'as convened at Nice 
in Bithynia, to extinguish, by their final sen- 
tence, the subtle disputes which had arisen in 
Egypt on the subject of the Trinity. Three 
hundred and eighteen bishops obeyed the sum- 

124 Those modest orators acknowledged, that, as they were desti- 
tute of the gift of miracles, they endeavoured to acquire the arts of 

••'dloqueiiice.' 

125 The Council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and serenth 
canons, has made some fundamental regulations concerning synods, 
metropolitans, and primates. The Nicene canons have been variously 
tortured, abused, interpolated, or forged, according to the interest cu 
the cler^. The Svlmmcarian churches, assigned (By Rufinus) to the 
ttocm of Rome, have been made the subject of vehemmt controversy. 
(See Sirmond, Opera, tom- iv. p. 1— .238.) 

126 We have only thirty-three or foity-seven episcopal subscrip- 
tions : hut Ado, a writer indeed of small account, reckons six hundred 
bisho|s in the council of Arles. Tiliemont, Mdm. Eccl^s* tom- vj. 

127 See Tiliemont, tom. vi. p. 915., and Beausobre, Hist, da 
ManidbHsme, tom. i, p. 529. The name of bifhop^ which is given hj 
Rutychiusto the tO-iS ecclesiastics (Annal. tom. i. p. 440. vers. Pdoockf, 

be extended far beyond the limits of an orthodox cnrevoxeiidscK^ 


mens of their indulgent master; the ecclesiastics 
of every rank, and sect, and denomination, have 
been computed at two thousand and forty-eight 
persons ; ^27 the Greeks appeared in person; 
and the consent of the Latins was expressed by 
the legates of the Roman pontiff. The session, 
which lasted about two months, w^as frequently 
honoured by the presence of the emperor. 
Leaving his guards at the door, he seated him- 
self (mth the permission of the council) on a 
low stool in the midst of the hall. Constantine 
listened with patience, and spoke with modesty : 

I and w^hile he influenced the debates, he humbly 
professed that he was the minister, not the 
judge, of the successors of the apostles, who 
had been established as priests and as gods upon 
earth. 128 Such profound reverence of an ab- 
solute monarch towards a feeble and unarmed 
assembly of his own subjects, can only be com- 
pared to the respect with which the senate had 
been treated by the Roman princes who adopted 
the policy of Augustus. Within the space of 
fifty years, a philosophic spectator of the vicis- 
situdes of human afiairs might have contem- 
plated Tacitus in the senate of Rome, and 
Constantine in the council of Nice, The fathers 
of the Capitol and those of the church had alike 
degenerated from the virtues of their founders ; 
but as the bishops were more deeply rooted in 
the public opinion, they sustained their dignity 
with more decent pride, and sometimes opposed, 
with a manly spuit, the wishes of their sove- 
reign. The progress of time and superstition 
erased the memory of the weakness, the passion, 
the ignorance, which disgraced these ecclesias- 
tical synods ; and the Catholic world has una- 
nimously submitted 129 to the infallible decrees 

of the general councils. ISO 


CHAP. XXL 

Persecution of Heresy* — • The Schism of the Do** 
natists. — The Arum Controversy* -^Athanasius* 
— Distracted State <f the Church and Empire 
under Constantine and his Sons, — Toleration 
Paganism* 

The grateful applause of the clergy has con- 
secrated the memory of a prince who indulged 
their passions and promoted their interest. Con- 
stantine gave them security, w'ealth, honours, 
and revenge; and the support of the orthodox 
faith was considered as the most sacred and 
important duty of the ciril magistrate. The 
edict of Milan, the great charter of toleration, 
had confirmed to each individual of the Roman 

128 See Euseb. in Vlt. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 6—21. TElemont, 
Eccl4«astiques, tom. vi. p. 669—759. 

129 Sondmus igitur vicem legum ohtinere, oufe a qnataor Sanctis 
Conciliis - - - expcaitse sunt aut firmatae. Prsedictamm enlm quamor 
svnadoram dogmata sicut sanctas Scripturas at rej^as sicut leges 
observamtis. Justinian. Novell, cxxxi. Beveridge (ad Pandect. 
pToItg. p. 2.) remarks, that the emperors never made new lavirs in ec- 
clesiastical mattew j and <3iannone observes, in a very different spirit, 
that they cave a 1<ssbI sanction to the canons of councils. Istoacia 


130 See the article CosTcmB in the Encylopddie, tom. iii. p. 6®5— 
679# edition de Lneques. The author, M. le doctrar Bouchaud, has 
discussed, according to the principles of the GalUcan church, the 
principal questions which relate to the form and constitution of ge- 
neral, national, and provincial coancils- The editors (see Premce, 
p. xvf.) have reason to be proud of tAw article. Those who consult 
theabr immense compilation seldom depart so well satisfied; 
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world the privilege of choosing and professing 
his own religion. But this inestimable piivilege 
was soon violated : with the knowledge of truth, 
the emperor imbibed the maxims of persecution ; 
and the sects which dissented from the Catholic 
church, were afflicted and oppressed by the 
triumph of Christianity. Constantine easily 
believed that the heretics, who presumed to 
dispute hu opinions, or to oppose kis commands, 
were guilty of the mosif absurd and criminal 
obstinacy ; and that a seasonable application of 
moderate severities might save those unhappy 
men from the danger of an everlasting condem- 
nation. Not a moment was lost in excluding 
the ministers and teachers of the separated con- 
gregations from any share of the rewards and 
immunities which the emperor had so liberally 
bestowed on the orthodox clergy. But as the 
sectaries might still exist under the cloud of 
royal disgrace, the conquest of the East was 
immediately followed by an ' edict which an- 
nounced their total destruction. ^ After a pre- 
amble filled with passion and reproach, Con- 
stantine absolutely prohibits the assemblies of 
the heretics, and confiscates iheir public pro- 
perty to the use either of the revenue or of the 
Catholic church. The sects against whom the 
imperial severity w'as directed, appear to have 
been the adherents of Paul of Samosata; the 
Montanists of Phrygia, who maintained an en- 
thusiastic succession of prophecy; the Nova- 
tians, who sternly rejected the temporal efficacy 
of repentance; the Marcionites and Valentinians, 
under whose leading banners the various Gnos- 
tics of Asia and Egypt had insensibly rallied; 
and perhaps the Manichseans, who had recently 
imported from Persia a more artful composition 
of Oriental and Christian theology. 2 The de- 
sign of extirpating the name, or at least of 
restraining the progress, of these odious heretics, 
was prosecuted wnth vigour and effect. Some 
of the penal, regulations were copied from the 
edicts of Diocletian ; and this method of con- 
version was applauded by the same bishops who 
had felt the hand of oppression, and had pleaded 
for the rights of humanity. Two immaterial 
circumstances may serve, however, to prove that 
the mind of Constantine was not entirely cor- 
rupted by the spirit of 2eal and bigotry. Before 
he condemned the Manichmans and their kindred 
sects, he resolved to make an accurate enquiry 
into the nature of their religious principles. As 
if he distrusted the impartiality of his ecclesias- 
tical counsellors, this delicate commission was 
intrusted to a civil magistrate ; whose learning 
and moderation he justly esteemed; and of 

1 Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. I- iii. c. 63, 64, 65, 66. 

S After some examination of die various opixdons of Tillemont, 
Beausobre, Lardner, &c. I am convinced that Manes did not propa- 
gate his sect, even in Tersia, before the year 270. It is strange, that a 
philosophic and foreign heresy should have penetrated so rapidly into 
the African provinces ; yet I ’cannot easily reject the edict w Diocle- 
tian against tire Manichtnans, vrhich. may be found in Baronius. 
(Annar.Eccl.A.D.287.) 

3 Constantinus enim, cum Umatius superstitionum gutetcret sectas, 
Manichasorum et similium, &c. Ammian. xv. 15. Strategius, who 
from this commission obtained the surname of Kiuonianm, was a 
Carristian of the Arian sect. He acted as one of counts at tihe council 
of Sardica. libanius praises his mildness and prudence. Vales, ad 
4ocum Ammian. 

4 Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 2, As the general law is not inserted 
to the Theodosian Code, it is probable that, in the year 438, the sects 
-which it had condemned were already extinct. 

5 Sozomga,l.i. c. 22. Socrates, 1. i. c. 10. These historilsxis have 
been suspected, but 1 think without reasun, of an attachment to the 
Novatian doctrine. The emperor said to U>e bishop, ** Aiceidus, take 


whose venal character lie was probably igno- 
rant. ^ The emperor was soon convinced, that 
he had too hastily proscribed the orthodox faith 
and the exemplary morals of the Novatians, 
who had dissented from the diurtii in some 
articles of discipline which were not perhaps 
essential to salvation. By a particular edict, 
he exempted them from the general penalties of 
the law;'^ allowed them to build a church at 
Constantinople, respected the miracles of their 
saints, invited their bishop Acesius to the 
council of Nice ; and gently ridiculed the narro w 
tenets of his sect by a familiar jest, which, from 
the mouth of a sovereign, must have been re- 
ceived with applause and gratitude.^ 

The complaints and mutual ac- cmro. 

cusations which assailed the throne 
of Constantine, as soon as the death 
of Maxentius had submitted Africa to his vic- 
torious arms, were ill adapted to edify an im- 
perfect proselyte. He learned, with surprise, 
that the provinces of that great country, from 
the confines of Cyrene to the columns of Her- 
cules, were distracted with religious discord.® 
The source of the division was derived from a 
double election in the church of Carthage ; the 
second, in rank and opulence, of the ecclesias- 
tical thrones of the West. Csecilian and Ma- 
jorinus were the two rival primates of xlfrica ; 
and the death of the latter soon made room for 
Donatus, who, by his superior abilities and ap- 
parent virtues, was the firmest support of his 
party. The advantage which Cseciiian might 
claim from the priority of his ordination, was 
destroyed by the illegal, or at least indecent, 
haste, with which it had been performed, with- 
out expecting the arrival of the bishops of 
Numidia. The authority of these bishops, whoj 
to the number of seventy, condemned Cmcilian, 
and consecrated Majorinus, is again weakened 
by the infamy of some of their personal cha- 
racters; and by the female intrigues, sacrilegious 
bargains, and tumultuous proceedings, wliich 
are imputed to this Numidian council. 7 The 
bishops of the contending factions maintained^ 
with equal ardour and obstinacy, that their ad- 
versaries were degraded, or at least dishonoured, 
by the odious crime of delivering the Holy 
Scriptures to the officers of Diocletian. From 
their mutual reproaches, as well as from the 
story of this dark transaction, it may justly be 
inferred, that the late persecution had embit- 
tered the zeal, without reforming the manners* 
of the African Christians. That divided church 
was incapable of affording an impartial judi- 
cature ; the conti'oversy w^as solemnly tried in 

a ladder, and get up to heaven by yourself.’' Most of the Christian 
sects have, by turns, borrowed the ladder of Acesius. 

6 The best, materials for this part of ecclesiastical history may be 
found in the edition of Optatus Miievitanus, published {Paris, 1700} 
by M. Dupin, who has enriched it with critical notes, geographical 
discussions, original records, and an accurate abridgment of the whole 
controversy. M. de Tillemont has bestowed on the Donatista the 
greatest part of a volume (tom. vi. part, i.) ; and I am indebted to him 
for an ample collection of all the passages of his favourite St. Augustin 
which relate to those heretics. 

7 Schisina ijgitur illo tempore confusse mulieris iracundia peperit ; 
ambitus nutnvit; avaritia roboravit. Optatus, 1. i. c. ly. The 
language of Purpurius is that of a furious madman. Didtur te necasse 
filios sororis tuas duos. Purpurius respondit : Putas me terreri a te 
- - - occidi : et occido eos qui contra me faciunt. Acta Concil. 
Cirtensis, ad calc. Optat. p. 274. When Csecilian was invited to an 
assembly of bishops, Purpurius said to his brethren, or ralher to 
his accomplices, “ Let him come hither to receive our imposition of 
hands j and we will break his head by way of penance.” Optat. 
1. i. c. 19, 
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five successive tribunals, which were appointed 
by the emperor ; and the whole proceeding, from 
the first appeal to the final sentence, lasted 
above three years. A severe inquisition, which i 
was taken by the prsetorian vicar, and the i 
proconsul of Africa, the report of two episcopal 
visitors wlio had been sent to Carthage, the 
decrees of the councils of Rome and of Arles, 
and the supreme Judgment of Constantine him- 
self in his sacred consistory, w'ere all favourable 
to the cause of Csecilian ; and he was unani- 
mously acknowledged by the civil and eccle- 
siastical powers, as the true and lawful primate 
of Africa. The honours and estates of the 
church were attributed to his sufiragan bishops, 
and it was not without difficulty, that Constan- 
tine was satisfied with inflicting the punishment 
of exile on the principal leaders of the Eonatist 
faction. As their cause was examined with 
attention, perhaps it was determined with jus- 
tice. Perhaps their complaint w^as not without 
foundation, that the credulity of the emperor 
had been abused by the insidious arts of his 
favourite Osius. The influence of falsehood 
and corruption might procure the condemnation 
of the innocent, or aggravate the sentence of the 
guilty. Such an act, however, of injustice, if 
it concluded an importunate dispute, might be 
numbered among the transient evils of a des- 
potic administration, which are neither felt nor 
remembered by posterity. 

f But this incident, so inconsider- 

Donatij^rs, able that it scarcely deserves a place 
history, was productive of a me- 
morable schism, which aflSiicted the provinces 
of Africa above three hundred years, and was 
extinguished only with Christianity itself. The 
inflexible zeal of freedom and fanaticism ani- 
mated the Donatists to refuse obedience to the 
usurpers, whose election they disputed, and 
whose spiritual powers they denied. Excluded 
from the civil and religious communion of 
mankind, they boldly excommunicated the rest 
of mankind, who had embraced the impious 
party of Cajcilian, and of the Traditors, from 
whom he derived his pretended ordination. 
They asserted with confidence, and almost with 
exultation, that the Apostolical succession was 
interrupted ; that all the bishops of Europ 6 and 
Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt 
and schism ; and that the prerogatives of the 
Catholic church were confined to the chosen 
portion of the African believers, w’ho alone had 
preserved inviolate the integrity of their faith 
and discipline. This rigid theory was supported 
by the most uncharitable conduct. Whenever 
they acquired a proselyte, even from the distant 
provinces of the East, they carefully repeated 
the sacred rites of baptism 8 and ordination ; as 
they rejected the validity of those wdiich he had 
already received from the hands of heretics or 


schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even spotless 
infants, were subjected to the disgrace of a 
public penance, before they could be admitted 
to the communion of the Donatists. If they 
obtained possession of a church which had been 
used by their Catholic adversaries, they purified 
the unhallowed building with the same jealous 
care which a temple of idols might have re- 
quired. They washed the pavement, scraped 
the w'alls, burnt the altar, which was commonly 
of wood, melted the consecrated plate, and cast 
the Holy Eucharist to the dogs, with every 
circumstance of ignominy wdiich could provoke 
and perpetuate the animosity of religious fac- 
tions. 9 Notwithstanding this irreconcilable 
aversion, the tivo parties, wdio were mixed and 
separated in all the cities of Africa, had the 
same language and manners, the same zeal and 
learning, the saide faith and worship. Pro- 
scribed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers of 
the empire, the Donatists still maintained in 
some provinces, particularly in Niimidia, their 
superior numbers 5 and four hundred bishops 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of their primate. 
But the invincible spirit of the sect sometimes 
preyed on its own vitals ; and the bosom of their 
schismatical church was torn by intestine di- 
visions. A fourth part of the Donatist bishops 
followed the independent standard of the Max- 
imianists. The narrow and solitary path which 
their first leaders had marked out, continued to 
deviate from the great society of mankind. 
Even the imperceptible sect of the Rogatians 
could affirm, without a blush, that when Christ 
should descend to judge the earth, he would 
find his true religion preserved only in a few 
nameless villages of the Csesarean Mauritania, to 

The schism of the Donatists was Trinita- 
confined to Africa: the more dif- riancontro- 
fusive mischief of the Trinitarian 
controversy successively penetrated into every 
part of the Christian world. The former was 
an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the abuse 
of freedom ; the latter was a high and mysterious 
argument, derived from the abuse of philosophy. 
From the age of Constantine to that of Clovis 
and Tlieodorie, the temporal interests both of 
the Romans and barbarians were deeply involved 
in the theological disputes of Arianism* The 
historian may therefore be permitted respectfully 
to withdraw tlte veil of the sanctuary ; and to 
deduce the progress of reason and faith, of 
error and passion, from tlie school of Plato to 
the decline and fall of the empire. 

The genius bf Plato, informed by The system of 
his own meditation, or by the tra- 
ditional knowledge of the priests of sea 
Egypt, had ventured to explore the mys^ 
terious nature of the Deity. When he had 
elevated his mind to the sublime contemplation 
of the first self-existent, necessary cause of the 


8 The eooncils of Atles, of Nice, and of Trent, coatfinned the wise 
and roodcHrate practice of the chnrch of lionae. The Botjatists, how- 


nesis ip. 3SZ. ap. Tillemont, Mem. Eccl^s. tom. vi. p. 138.) ha» ex- 
plained why the I>oiiati.its are etemallv burning with the Devil, 
while St- Cyprian reigns in heaven with , Jesus Christ. 

S See the sixth booli: of Optatus Milevitanuo, p. 91—100. 

10 Tillemont, Mihn. Eccl&iasiiwes, tom- vj. part i* p. SSS. He 
laughs at their partial credulity. He revered Aasu!>tin!i the great 
doctor of the system of predestination. 


IJ Plato .-EsyptumpeiragraTit tit a saeerdotibus barharis nnmeros 
et Cicero de Finilms, v. as. The Egyptians might 

still preserve the traditional creed of the patriarchs. Josephus ha* 
persuaded many of the Christian fathers, that Plato derived a part of 
his fcnowl^ge from the Jews; but this vain opinion cannot be xe~ 
corielledwim theohsemre state and unsocial mannets of the Jewish 
pe pl«, whose stariptures were not accessible to Hreek curiosity till 
more than one hundred years after the death of Plato, f^ee Mar* 
shamj CAitofl.Chro». p. 144* JLe Clerc, Epistol. Critic. vU, p. 177— 
1&4. , 
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taught in the 
school of Alex- 
andria. 

Before 
Christ 300. 


universej f]^le Athenian sage -was incapable of 
conceiving how the simple unity of his essence 
could admit the infinite variety of distinct and 
successive ideas which compose the model of 
the intellectual tvorld ; how a Being purely in- 
corporeal could execute that perfect model, and 
mould with a plastic hand the rude and inde- 
pendent chaos. The vain hope of extricating 
himself from these difficulties, which must ever 
oppress the feeble powers of the human mind, 
might induce Plato to consider the divine nature 
under the threefold modification ; of the first 
cause, the reason, or Logos, and the 
he OV.OS, spirit of the universe. Kis 

poetical imagination sometimes fixed and ani- 
mated these metaphysical abstractions ; the three 
archicnl or original principles were represented 
ill the Platonic system as three Gods, united 
with each other by a mysteHous and ineffable 
generation; and the Logos "was particularly 
considered under the more accessible Character 
of the Son of an Eternal Father, and the Creator 
and Governor of the world. Such appear to 
have been the secret doctrines wdiich w'ere cau- 
tiously whispered in the gardens of the academy ; 
and •w'hich, according to the more recent dis- 
ciples of Plato, could not be perfectly under- 
stood, till after an assiduous study of thirty 
years, is 

The arms of the Macedonians 
diffused over Asia and Egypt the 
language and learning of Greece; 
and the theological system of Plato 
was taught, with less reserve, and perhaps with 
some improvements, in the celebrated school of 
Alexandria. 13 A numerous colony of Jews had 
been invited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to 
settle in their new capital.’^ While the bulk of 
the nation practised the legal ceremonies, and 
pursued the lucrative occupations of commerce, 
a few Hebrews, of a more liberal spirit, devoted 
their lives to religious and philosophical contem- 
plation. 13 They cultivated with diligence, and 
embraced with ardour, the theological system of 
the Athenian sage. But their national pride 
would have been mortified by a fair confession of 
their former poverty : and they boldly marked, 
as the sacred inlierifance of their ancestors, the 
gold and jewels wliich they had so lately stolen 
Before from their Egyptian masters. One 

Cimstioo, hundred years before the birth of 

12 The modem guides who lead me to the knowledge of the Pla- 
tonic svstein are, Cudworth (Intellectual system, p. 508—620.), Ba's- 
rtage (Hist, des Juifs. 1. iv. c. iv. p. 53— S6.), I.e Clerc (Epist. Crit. vii. 
p. I'K— 209,), and Brucker (Hist. I’liilosoph. tom. i. p. 673 — 706.). 
As the learning of thene writers was equal, and their intention dif- 
ferent, an inquisitive observer may derive instruction from their 
disputes, and certaintY from their agreement. 

13 Brucker, Hist. Philosoph. tom, i. p. 1349—1357. The Alex- 
andrian school is celebrated by Strabo (1. xvii-), and Aimnianus 
<xxii.6.). 

H Josiaih. Antiquitat. I. xii. c. 1. 3. Basiwge, Hist, des Juifs, 

■ J./vii. CtT- ■ ■ ' 

16 For the origin of the .Tewish philosophy, see Eitsebius, Prjeparat, 
Evangel, viii. 9, 10. According to Philo, the Therapeut® studied 
philosophy; and Brucker has proved (Hist. Philosoph. tom. ii. 
p. 787.), that they gave the preference to that of Plato. 

16 See Calmet, Dissertations sur la Bible, torn, ii, p, 277. The 
book of the Wisdom of Solomon was received by many of the fathers 
as the work of that monarch ; and although rejected bv the Protest- 
ants for want of a Hebrew original, it has obtained, wlthf thp rest of 
the Vulgate, the sanction of the council of Trent. 

17 The Platonism of Philo, which was famous to a proverb, is 
proved beyond a doubt by Le Clerc (Epist. Crit. viii, p. 211—228.). 
Basnage (Hist, des Juift, 1. iv. c. 6.) has clearly ascertained, that the 
theological works of Philo were compased before the death, and roost 


18 Mens agitat molero, et magno se corpori mged> 


Christ, a philosophical treatise, which manifestly 
betrays the style and sentiments of the school of 
Plato, was produced by the Alexandrian Jews, 
and unanimously received as a genuine and valu- 
able relic of the inspired wisdom of Solomon. 

A similar union of the Mosaic faith, and the 
Grecian philosophy, distinguishes the w'orks of 
Philo, which were composed, for the most part, 
under the reign of Augustus. ^7 The material 
soul of the universe 18 might offend the piety of 
the Hebrews : but they applied the character of 
the Logos to the Jehovah of B'loses and the pa- 
triarchs; and the Son of God was introduced 
upon earth under a visible, and even human ap- 
pearance, to perform tliose familiar offices which 
seem incompatible with the nature and attributes 
of the Universal Cause, ly 

The eloquence of Plato, the name Revealed by 
of Solomon, the authority of the 
school of ^Alexandria, and the con- 
sent of the Jews and Greek's, w^ere insufficient 
to establish the truth of a mysterious doctrine, 
which might please, but could not satisfy, a 
rational mind. A prophet, or apostle, inspired 
by the Deity, can alone exercise a lawful domi- 
nion over the faith of mankind; and the theology 
of Plato might have been for ever confounded 
with the philosophical visions of the Academy, 
the Porch, and the Lycaeum, if the name and 
divine attributes of the Logos had not been con- 
firmed by the celestial pen of the last and most 
sublime of the Evangelists . 20 The Christian 
Revelation, which was consummated under the 
reign of Nerva, disclosed to the world the amaz- 
ing secret, that the Logos, who w^as with God 
from the beginning, and was God, who had 
made all things, and for whom all things had 
been made, was incarnate in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth ; who had been born of a virgin, 
and suflered death on the cross. Besides the 
general design of fixing on a perpetual basis the 
divine honours of Christ, the most ancient and 
respectable of the ecclesiastical writers have 
ascribed to the evangelic theologian, a particular 
intention to confute two opposite heresies, which 
disturbed the peace of the primitive church . 21 
I. The faith of the Ebionites, 2 e per- The Ebionites 
haps of the Nazarenes,23 was gross Docetes, 
and imperfect. They revered Jesus as the great- 
est of the prophets, endowed wdth supernatural 
virtue and power. They ascribed to his person 

•Besides this m-aterial soul, Cudworth has discovered (p. 662.) in 
Amelius, Forjihyry, Plotinus, and, as he thinks, in Plato himself, a 
superior, spiritual, tiricrcusminn soul of the universe. But this double 
soul is exploded by Brucker, Basnage, and Le Clerc, as an idle fancy 
of the latter Platonists. 

19 Pet.av. Dogmata Theologica, tom. ii. 1. viii. c, 2. p. 791. Bull, 
Defens. Fid. N'icen. s. i. c. i. p. 8. 13. This notion, till jt was abused 
by the Arians, vk’as freely adopted in the Christian theology. Ter- 
tullian (adv. Praxeam, c, 16.) has a remarkable and dangerous pas- 
sage, After contrasting, -with indiscreet wit, the nature of God, and 
the actions of .Tehovah, he concludes : Scilicet ut hsec de filio Dei 
non credenda ftiisse, si non scripta essent ; fortasse non credenda de 
Patre licet scripta. 

20 The Platonists admired the beginning of the Gospel of St. John, 
as containing an exact transcript of their own principles. Augustin, 
de Civitat. Dei, x. 29- Amelius apud Cyril, advers, Julian. 1. viii, 
p. 283. But in the third and fourth centuries, the Platonists of Alex- 
andria might improve their Trinity, by the secret study of the Chris- 
tian theology. 

21 See Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. i. p. .377. 
The GosiJel according to St. John is supposed to have been published 
about seventy years alter the death of Christ. 

22 The sentiments of the Ebionites are fairly stated by Mosheira 
(p. 331.), arid Le Clerc (Hist. Eccles. p. 535.). The Clementines, 
published among the apostolical Fathers, are attributed by the critics 
to one of these sectaries. 

23 Staunch polemics, like Bull (Judicium Eccles. Cathol. c. 2.), 
insist on the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes ; which appears Jess pure 
and certain in the eyes of Mosheim (p. 3.30.). 
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and to his future reign all the predictions of the 
Hebrew oracles which relate to tiie spiritual and 
everlasting kingdom of the promised Messiah. 2^ 
Some of them might confess that he was born of 
a virgin ; but they obstinately rejected the pre- 
ceding existence and divine perfections of the 
Logos, or Son of God, which are so clearly de- 
fined in the Gospel of St# John. About fifty 
years afterwards, the Ebionites, w'hose errors are 
mentioned by Justin Martyr %vith less severity 
than they seem to deserve, formed a very in- 
considerable portion of the Christian name, 
II. The Gnostics, who w^ere distinguished by 
the epithet of JDocetes, deviated into the contrary 
extreme ; and betrayed the human, while they 
asserted the divine, nature of Christ. Educated 
in the school of Plato, accustomed to the sublime 
idea of the Logos, they readily conceived that 
the brightest or Ejuanatum of the Deity, 

might assume the outward shape and visible 
appearances of a mortal j26 but they vainly pre- 
tended, that the imperfections of matter are 
incompatible with the purity of a celestial sub- 
stance. While the blood of Christ yet smoked 
on Mount Calvary, the Docetes invented the 
impious and extravagant hypothesis, that, instead 
of issuing from the womb of the Virgin, 27 he had 
descended on the banks of the Jordan in the 
form of perfect manhood ; that he had imposed 
on the senses of his enemies, and of his disciples ; 
and that the ministers of Pilate had wasted their 
impotent rage on an airy phantom, who seemed 
to expire on the cross, and, after three days, to 
rise from the dead. 28 

Mysterious divine sanction, wdiich the 

nature of the Apostle had bestowed on the fuilda- 
nmty. mental principle of the theology of 
Plato, encouraged the learned proselytes of the 
second and third centuries to admire and study 
the writings of the Athenian sage, w'ho had thus 
marvellously anticipated one of the most sur- 
prising discoveries of the Christian revelation. 
The respectable name of Plato was used by the 
orthodox, and abused by the heretics, as the 
common support of truth and error : the autho- 
rity of his skilful commentators, and the science 
of dialectics, were employed to justify the remote 
consequences of his opinions ; and to supply the 
discreet silence of the inspired writers. The 
same subtile and profound questions concerning 
the nature, the generation, the distinction, and 
the equality of the three divine persons of the 

24 The humble condition and sufferings of Jesus have always been 
a stumbling-block to the .Tews. “ Ueiis - - - contrariis coloribus 
** Messiion depinxerat; futurus erat Rex, .hides, Pastor," &c. See 
Liinborch et Orobio Ainica Collat, p. 8. llh 53—76. 1112—234. But 
this objection has obligal tiie belic-ving Christians to lift up their eves 
to a spiritual and everliisting kingdom. 

25 .histin Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphonte, p. 113, M4. See Le 
Clerc, Hist. Eccles. p. 615. Bull, and bis editor (Irabe (Judicium 
Eccles. Cathol, c. 7., and Appendix), attempt to distort either the 
sentiments or the words of .Tu.stin ; but their violent correction of the 
text is rejected even Ijy the Benetlictiue editors. 

26 The Arians reproached the ortltodox party with borrowing their 
Trinity from the Valentiiiians and Marcionites. See Beausobre, 
Hist, du Manicbeisme, I. iii. c. 5. 7. 

27 Non dignum est ex utero credere Beum, et Beum Christum 
- - - non digjium est ut tama rn ajestas per sordes et soualores mu- 
lieris transire credatur. .The Gnostics asserted the impurity of matter, 
and of rnarri^e ; and they were scandalised by the gros)j‘'interpreta- 
tions of tiie fathers, and even of Augustin himself. See Beausobre, 
«om. ii. p, 523. 

2S i\postolis adlruc in steculo superstitibaa apud Judseara Christi 
sanguine recente, et phajtiumma corpus Domini asserebatur. Cotelerius 
thinks (litres A postol. tom. ii. p, 24.) that those who will not allow 
the Daceies to have arisen in the time of the apostles, may witli equal 
xeason deny tiiat the sun shines at noon-day. These Dacetet, who 
formed the most considerable party among the Gnostics, were so 
tailed, because they granted only a amnin^ body to Christ. 


mysterious Triad, or were agitated in 

the philosophical, and in the Christian, schools 
of Alexandria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged 
them to explore the secrets of the abyss ; and the 
pride of the professors, and of their disciples, 
was satisfied with the science of ivords. But 
the most sagacious of the Christian theologians, 
the great Athanasius himself, has candidly con- 
fessed, 32 that whenever he forced his under- 
standing to meditate on the divinity of the Logos, 
his toilsome and unavailing efibrts recoiled on 
themselves ; that the more lie thought, the less 
he comprehended ; and the more he wrote, the 
less capable was he of expressing his thoughts. 
In every step of the enquiry, we are compelled 
to feel and acknowledge the immeasurable dis- 
proportion between the size of the object and the 
capacity of the human mind. We may strive to 
abstract the notions of time, of space, and of 
matter, which so closely adhere to all the per- 
ceptions of our experimental knowledge. But 
as soon as we presume to reason of infinite sub- 
stance, of spiritual generation ; as often as we 
deduce any positive conclusions from a negative 
idea; w^e are involved in darkness, perplexity, 
and inevitable contradiction. As these difficul- 
ties arise from the nature of the subject, they 
oppress, with the same insuperable weight, the 
philosophic and the theological disputant; but 
we may observe tw'o essential and peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which discriminated the doctrines 
of the Catholic church from the opinions of the 
Platonic school. 

I. A chosen society of philoso- zeaiofthe 
phers, men of a liberal education 
and curious disposition, might silently meditate, 
and temperately discuss, in the gardens of Athens 
or the library of Alexandria, the abstruse ques- 
tions of metaphysical science. The lofty specu- 
lations, which neither convinced the understand- 
ing, nor agitated the passions, of the Platonists 
themselves, were cai*elessly overlooked by the 
idle, the busy, and even the studious part of 
mankind. 33 j3ut after the Logos had been re- 
vealed as the sacred object of the faith, the hope, 
and the religious w'orsliip of the Christians ; the 
mysterious system was embraced by a numerous 
and increasing multitude in every province of 
the Roman world. Those persons who, from 
their age, or sex, or occupation.?, were the least 
qualified to judge, vvdio were the least exercised 
in the habits of abstract reasoning, aspired to 

29 Some proofs of the respect wliich the Christians entertained for 
the person and doctrine of Plato,- may be found in pe la MoUie le 
Vayer, tom. v. p. 135, &c. edit- 1757 ; and Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 
tom. iv. p, 29. 79, &c, 

30 Doleo bona fide, Platonem omnium hrwreticorum condnnen- 
tariuin factum. Tertullian. de Aniniaj, c. 23. Petavius 


Theolog. tom. iU. proleg. 2.) shows that thisi was a general complamt. 
Beausobre (tom, 1. 1. iii. c. 9, 10.) has deduced the Gnostic errors 
from i'latonic principles; and as, in the school of Alexandria, those 
principles were blended with the (Mental philosophy (Brucker, 
tom. i. p. 1336.), the sentiment of Beausobre may be reconciled wyh 
the opinion of Mosheim (General History of tlw- Church, vol. i. p. 37.). 

51 If Theophilus, bishop of Antioch (see Bupm, Bibliotheque 
Eccldsiastique, tom. 1. p. 66.), was the first who employed the word 
Triad, Tww»<«, that abstract term, which was already familiar to ttie 
schools of philosophy, must have been inlvorluced into the theology of 
the Christians after the middle pf the second century. 

32 Athanasius, tom. i. p. S(18. His expressions have an vneommon. 
tergs i ajpd as he was writing to monks, there could not be any 
:caSo» fiw him to qjffM a rational lanfpiage. 

33 in a treatise, which professed to explain the opmtons of the 
ancient philosophers concerning the nature of the g^ods, we might 
expect to discover the theological Trinity of Plato. But Cicero very 
honesidy confessed, that although he had translated the Timieus, he 
could never undeiiitand that mysterious dialoguts. Bee Hiercaaym. 
ptsei, ad h xU. in Xssaiam, tow. v.^ 154. 
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contemplate the economy of the Divine Nature ; 
and it is the boast of TertulHan,3^ that a Chris- 
tian mechanic could readily answer such questions 
as had perplexed the wisest of the Grecian sages. 
Where the subject lies so far beyond our reach, 
the difference between the highest and the lowest 
of human understandings may indeed be calcu- 
lated as infinitely small ; yet the degree of weak- 
ness may perhaps be measured by the degree of 
obstinacy and dogmatic confidence. These specu- 
lations, instead of being treated as the amuse- 
ment of a vacant hour, became the most serious 
business of the present, and the most useful pre- 
paration for a future, life. A theology, which it 
was incumbent to believe, which it was impious 
to doubt, and which it might be dangerous, and 
even fatal, to mistake, became the familiar topic 
of private meditation and popular discourse. The 
cold indifference of philosophy was inflamed by 
the fervent spirit of devotion; and even the 
metaphors of common language suggested the 
fallacious prejudices of sense and experience. 
The Christians, who abhorred the gross and 
impure generation of the Greek mythology, 35 
were tempted to argue from the familiar analogy 
of the filial and paternal relations. The charac- 
ter of Son seemed to imply a perpetual subordi- 
nation to the voluntary author of his existence ; 36 
but as the act of generation, in the most spiritual 
and abstracted sense, must be supposed to trans- 
mit the properties of a common nature, 37 they 
durst not presume to circumscribe the powers or 
the duration of the Son of an eternal and omni- 
potent Father, Fourscore years after the death 
of Christ, the Christians of Bithynia declared 
before the tribunal of Pliny, that they invoked 
him as a god : and his divine honours have been 
perpetuated in every age and country, by the 
various sects who assume the name of Ms dis- 
ciples. 38 Their tender reverence for the memory 
of Christ, and their horror for the profane wor- 
ship of any created being, would have engaged 
them to assert the equal and absolute divinity 
of the Logos, if their rapid ascent towards the 
throne of heaven had not been imperceptibly 
checked by the apprehension of violating the 
tinity and sole supremacy of the great Father of 
Christ and of the Universe. The suspense and 
•fluctuation produced in the minds of the Chris- 
tians by these opposite tendencies, may be 
observed in the writings of the theologians wflio 
flourished after the end of the apostolic age, 
and before the origin of the Arian controversy. 
Their suffrage is claimed, wdth equal confidence, 
by the orthodox and by the heretical parties ; and 
the most inquisitive critics have fairly allowed, 
that if they had the good fortune of possessing 


the Catholic verity, they have delivered their 
conceptions in loose, inaccurate, and sometimes 
contradictory, language. 33 

II. The devotion of individuals A^uhorityof 
•was the first circumstance which the church, 
distinguished the Christians from the Platonists : 
the second was the authority of the church. The 
disciples of philosophy asserted the rights of 
intellectual freedom, and their respect for the 
sentiments of their t.eachers was a liberal and 
voluntary tribute, which they offered to superior 
reason. But the Christians formed a numerous 
and disciplined society; and the jurisdiction of 
their laws and magistrates was strictly exercised 
over the minds of the faitliful. The loose 
w^anderings of the imagination w^ere gradually 
confined by creeds and confessions ; 40 tlie free- 
dom of private judgment submitted to the public 
wisdom of synods ; the authority of a theologian 
was deteimined by his ecclesiastical rank ; and 
the episcopal successors of the apostles inflicted 
the censures of the church on those who deviated 
from the orthodox belief. But in an age of 
religious controversy, every act of oppression 
adds new force to the elastic vigour of the mind ; 
and the zeal or obstinacy of a spiritual rebel was 
sometimes stimulated by secret motives of am- 
bition or avarice. A metaphysical argument 
became the cause or pretence of political con- 
tests ; the subtleties of the Platonic school were 
used as the badges of popular factions, pactions 

and the distance w'hich separated their 
respective tenets was enlarged or magnified by the 
acrimony of dispute. As long as the dark heresies 
of Praxeas and Sabellius laboured to confound 
the Father with the the orthodox paity 

might be excused if they adhered more strictly 
and more earnestly to the distinction, than to the 
equality, of the divine persons. But as soon as the 
heat of controversy had subsided, and the progress 
of the Sabellians was no longer an object of teiTor 
to the churches of Borne, of Africa, or of Egypt ; 
the tide of theological opinion began to flow 
wit^ a gentle but steady motion tow'ard the con- 
trary extreme, and the most orthodox doctors 
allowed themselves the use of the terms and de- 
finitions \vhich had been censured in the mouth 
of the sectaries. 42 After the edict of toleration 
had restored peace and leisure to the Christians, 
the Trinitarian controversy wms revived in the 
ancient seat of Platonism, the learned, the opu- 
lent, the tumultuous city of Alexandn'a; and 
the flame of religious discord w'as rapidly com- 
municated from the schools to the clergy, the 
people, the province, and the East, The ab- 
struse question of the eternity of the Logos W'as 
agitated in ecclesiastical conferences, and popu- 


5i Tertullian. in Apolog. c. 46. See Bayle, Dictionnaire, au mot 
ShnoTtule, His mnarks on the presumption of Tertullian are profound 
ami interesting. 

55 I>actantius, iv. S. Yet the or Pn)lafio, which the most 

orthodox divines borrowed without scruple from the Valendnians, 
and ilhistrated by the comparisons, of a fountain and stream, the sun 
and its rays, either meant nothing, or favoured a material idea of 
the divine generation. See Beausobre, tom. i. 1, iii. c. 7. p. 548. 

36 Many of the primitive writens have frankly confess^, that the 
Sen owed his lieing to the tuitl of the Father. See Clarke's Scripture 
Trinity, p. S£80— ^87. On the other hand, Athanasius and Ws fol- 
lowers seem unwilling to grant what they are afraid to deny. The 
sohoolmen extricate themselves from this difficulty hy the distinction 
of a preceding and a comomiiaitt will. Fetav. Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. 
J..vi. c, 8. p. 5S7— 603. 

37 Fetav. I)o^. Theolog. tom. ii. I. ii. c. 10. p. 159. 

3b Cannemnie Christo quasi I>eo dicere secuin invicem- Pliu. 
iipist. X. 9;. i he sense of DeiiSt Qeot, ElotUm) iu the ancient ian* 


ia critically examined by Le Cleic (Ars Critica, p. 150—156.), 


^ w— ~,Bibliotheque 

selle, tom. x. p. 409. To arraign the faith of the Anti-Nicene fathers, 
w^the object, or at least has been the eflffect, of the stupendous work 
of Petavius on the Trinity (Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii.); nor has the 
inii>ression been era.sed by the learned defence of bishop Bull. 

40 I he most ancient creed.s were drawn up with the greatest l.iti 
tode. bee Bull (Judicium Eccles. Cathol.}, who tries to prevent 

deriving any advantage from this observation, 

41 3 he heresies of ftaxeas, Habellius, &c. are accurately explained 
Ik Mosheim (p. 425. 680— 714.). Praxea.s, who came to liome about 
the end of the second centitiy, deceived, for some time, the simplicity 

bishop, and was confuted by the pen of the angry Tertullian. 

42 Socrates acknowledges, that the heresy of Arina proceeded from 

ms strong destre to embrace an opinion the most diametrically oppo- 
site to that oi Sabellius. * * 
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hr sermons; and the heterodox opinions of 
Arms 43 were soon made public by 
is own zeal, and by that of his adver- 
saries. His most implacable adversaries have 
acknowledged the learning and blameless life of 
tlaat eminent presbyter, who, in a former election, 
had declared, and perhaps generously declined, 
his pretensions to the episcopal throne. 44 His 
competitor Alexander assumed the office of his 
judge. The important cause was argued before 
him ; and if at first he seemed to hesitate, he at 
length pronounced his final sentence, as an abso- 
lute rule of faith. 45 The undaunted presbyter, 
who presumed to resist the authority of his angry 
bishop, was separated from the communion of the 
churciu But the pride of Arius was supported by 
the applause of a numerous party. He reckoned 
among his immediate followers two bishops of 
Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and 
(w'hat may appear almost incredible) seven hun- 
dred virgins. A large majority of the bishops 
of Asia appeared to support or favour his cause ; 
and their measures were conducted by Eusebius 
of Caesarea, the most learned of the Christian 
prelates; and by Eusebius of Nicoraedia, who 
had acquired the reputation of a statesman with- 
out forfeiting that of a saint. Synods in Pales- 
tine and Bithynia were opposed to tlie synods of 
Egypt The attention of the prince and people 
w'as attracted by this theological dispute ; and 
A.D .318 decision, at the end of six 

- 325. years, 46 was referred to the supreme 

authority of the general council of Nice. 

Three svstems When the mystei-ies of the Chris- 
c£ Uic Trinity, tiaii faith were dangerously exposed 
to public debate, it might be observed, that the 
human understanding was capable of forming 
three distinct, thougifi imperfect, sy'stems, con- 
cerning the nature of the Divine Trinity ; and 
it was pronounced, that none of these systems, 
in a pure and absolute sense, w ere exempt from 

* Ariani m and error.47 I, According 

to the first hypothesis, which wns 
maintained by Arius and bis disciples, the Logos 
was a dependent and spontaneous production, 
created from nothing by the will of the Father. 
The Son, by whom all things were made, 48 had 
been begotten before all worlds, and the longest 
of the astronomical periods could be compared 
only as a fleeting moment to the extent of his 
duration ; yet this duration wns not infinite,4i> 
and there had been a time which preceded the 
ineffable generation of the Logos. On this 
only begotten Son the Almighty Father had 

43 The figure and manners of Arias, the character and numbers 
of his first proselytes, are painted in very lively colours by Epiphsmius 
(toin. i. Hfcres. Ixix. 3. p. 729.); and ve cannot but regret that he 
should soon forget the historian, to assume the task of controversy. 

44 See Fhilostorgius (1. i. c. 3.), and Godefroy’s ample Coramentoxy. 
Yet the eretlibility of Phjlostorgius is lessened, in the eyes of the ortho- 
dox, by ins Arianism ; and in those of rational critics, by his passion, 
his prejudice, and his ignorance. 

45 So'/omen (I. i. c. 15.) represents Alexander as indifferent, and 
even ignorant, in the be^nning of the controversy ; while Socrates 
(1. 3. c. 5.) ascribes the origin of the disjiute to the vain curiosity of his 
theological speculations. I>r. Jortin (Remarks on Erclejsastical 
History, vol. ii. p. 178.) has censured, with his usual freedom, tlte 
conduct of Alexander ; w/»oc ^pYr,v eitfjrrvr at - - » - Sjfiotait ^povetv 

eKeTievire, 


46 The flames of Arianism might bum for some time in secret ; 
' rUt there ia reason to believe that they burst out with violence as earlv 
St the^ear 319. Tillemont, Mdm. Ecel^Ss. tom. vi. p. 774 — 7S0, 


47 ^id credidit ? Certe, aut tria nomina audiens tres Deos esse 
taediuit, et idololatra effectus est ; aid in f ribus vocabulia trinominem 
credens Ueum, in Sabellii hmresim incuirit ; aid ©ioctus ab Arianls 
nnum esse verum Deunt Patrem, filium et spiritura sanctmn credidit 
creaturas. Aut extra htec quid cmlere potuerit nescio. Ifieronym. 


transfused his ample spirit, and impressed the 
effulgence of his glory. Visible image of invi- 
sible perfection, he saw, at an immeasurable dis- 
tance beneath his feet, the thrones of the bright- 
est archangels ; yet he shone only with a re- 
flected light, and, like the sons of the Roman 
emperors, who were invested with the titles of 
Caesar or Augustus, so he governed the universe 
in obedience to the will of his Father and mo- 
narch. IL In the second hypothe- _ . 

sis, the Logos possessed all the in- ‘**®”^* 
herent, incommunicable perfections, which re- 
ligion and philosophy appropriate to the Su- 
preme God, Three ^stinct and infinite minds 
or' substances, three co-equal and co-eternal 
beings, composed the Divine Essence ;5i and it 
would have implied contradiction, that any of 
them should not have existed, or that they should 
ever cease to exist, The advocates of a system 
which seemed to establish tliree independent 
Deities, attempted to preserve the unity of the 
First Cause, so conspicuous in the design and 
order of the world, by the perpetual concord of 
their administration, and the essential agreement 
of their will. A faint resemblance of this unity 
of action may be discovered in the societies of 
men, and even of animals. Tlie causes w'hich 
disturb their harmony proceed only from the 
imperfection and inequality of their faculties: 
but the omnipotence which is guided by infinite 
wdsdom and goodness, cannot fail of choosing 
the same means for the accomplishment of the 
same ends. Ill, Three Beings, „ , 
who, by the selr-denved necessity ol 
their existence, possess all the divine attributes 
in the most perfect degree ; who are eternal in 
duration, infinite in space, and intimately present 
to each other, and to the whole universe ; irre- 
sistibly force themselves on the astonished mind, 
as one and the same Being, 53 who, in the eco- 
nomy of grace, as well as in that of nature, may 
manifest himself under different forms, and be 
considered under different aspects. By tliis 
hypothesis, a real substantial Trinity is refined 
into a trinity of names, and abstract modifica- 
tions, that subsist only in the mind w-hich con- 
ceives them. The Logos is no longer a person, 
but an attribute ; and it is only in- a figurative 
sense, that the epithet of Son can be applied to 
the eternal reason w'hich was with God from the 
beginning, and by which) not by ivkoW) ail things 
were made. The incarnation of the Logos is 
reduced to a mere inspiration of the Divine 
Wisdom, which filled the soul, and directed all 

adv. Lisciferianos. Jerom reserves for the last the orthodcac isystem, 
which is more complicated and difficult. 

48 As the doctrine of absolute creation frc«n nothing was jnradually 
introduced among the Christians (Beausobre, tom. u. p. 16o— 215.K 
the djuffityofthewor/rwiflin vewnatisrailyTose with that of the work. 

49 The metaphyacs of Dr- Clarke (Scripture Trinity^ p. 276—280.) 
could digest an eternal generation from an infinite causa. 

50 This profane and absurd simile is employed by several of the 
primitive fathers, particularly by i! ' 
emperor M arcus and his son ; a- ’ 

Buflhlms^, See D^ens. FM. ^ 

61 See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. 569, 579. This dangerous 
hypothesis wiw tsountenanced by the two of Nyssa and 

iSexieaaieie, by Cyril of Alexandria, John of Painascus, &c- See 
Cudwor^ p. 603, Le Clerc, Bibiiotheque Unlvearselle, tom. jcvili, 

^ 52 At^stin seems to envy the freedom of the philosophers. I4- 
beris verbis loquimtur philosophi - . - - Nos autian non didmus duo 
•vei ttria prindpia, duos vel tres Deos. . Be Civitat. Bd, x. 23. 

65 BcSethis, who was deeply versed in tlie philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, explains the unity of the Trinity by the ind^rence of the 

three pemawB. JSee the judicious remarks of Be C’ — ^ * 

Choisie, tom. kvi. p. 225, dfc. 
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the actions, of the man Jesus. Thus, after re- 
volving round the theological circle, we are 
surprised to find that the Sabellian ends where 
the Ebionite had begun ; and that the incom- 
prehensible mystery, which excites our ador- 
ation, eludes our enquiry. 5^ 

If the bishops of the council of 
Nice 55 had been permitted to follow 
A.D.325. unbiassed dictates of their con- 

science, Arius and his associates could scarcely 
have flattered themselves with the hopes of 
obtaining a majority of votes, in favour of an 
hypothesis so directly adverse to the two most 
popular opinions of the Catholic world. The 
Arians soon perceived the danger of their situ- 
ation, and prudently assumed those modest vir- 
tues, which, in the fury of civil and religious 
dissensions, are seldom practised, or even praised, 
except by the weaker party. They recommended 
the exercise of Christian charity and moder- 
ation; urged the incomprehensible nature of 
the controversy ; disclaimed the use of any terms 
or definitions which could not be found in the 
Scriptures; and offered, by very liberal con- 
cessions, to satisfy their adversaries, without re- 
nouncing the integrity of their own principles. 
The victorious faction received all their pro- 
posals with haughty suspicion; and anxiously 
sought for some irreconcilal)le mark of dis- 
tinction, the rejection of which might involve 
the Arians in the guilt and consequences of 
heresy. A letter was publicly read, and igno- 
miniously torn, in which their patron, Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, ingenuously confessed, that tlie 
TheHomoou- admission of the Homoousion, or 
Consubstantial, a word already fa- 
miliar to the Platonists, was incompatible with 
the principles of their theological system. The 
fortunate opportunity was eagerly embraced by 
the bishops, who governed the resolutions of 
the synod; and, according to the lively expression 
of i!k.mbrose,56 they used the sword, which heresy 
itself had drawn from the scabbard, to cut off 
tlie head of the hated monster. The consubstan- 

tiality of the Father and the Son was established 
by the council of Nice, and has been unani- 
mously received as a fundamental article of the 
Christian faith, by the consent of the Greek, the 
Latin, the Oriental, and the Protestant churches. 
Put if the same word had not served to stigma- 
tise the heretics, and to unite the Catholics, it 
would have been inadequate to the purpose of 
the majority, by whom it was introduced into 
the orthodox creed. This majority was divided 
into two parties, distinguished by a contrary 
tendency to the sentiments of the Tritheists 

54 Tf the Sabellians were startled at this conclusion, thev -were 
driven down another precipice into the confession, that the li'ather 
was born of a virje^in, that he had suffered on the cross ; and thus de- 
served the odious epithet of Patri-pnssiiitiSt with which they were 
branded by their adversaries. See the invectives of Tertullian against 
Praxeas, and the temperate reflections of JMosheim (p. 423. 681.) ; 
and Beausobre, tom. i. 1. iii. c. 6. p. 533. 

55 The transactions of the council of Nice are related by the 
ancients, not only in a partial, but in a very imperfect manner. Such 
a picture as Fra Paolo would have drawn, can never be recovered ; 
but such nide sketches as have been traced by the pencil of bigotry, 
and that of reason, maybe .seen in Tillemont (Mdm. Eccld8.tom. vi 
p. 659-759.) and in Xe Clerc (Eibliotheque Universale, tom. X. 
p. 435— -454.). 

56 We are Indebted to Ambrose (de Fide, L Jii, cap. nit.) for the 
knowledge of this curious anecdote. Hoc verbum posuenmt Patres, 
quod viderunt advereariis esse formidini ; ut taiiquam evaginato ah 
ipsis gladio, ipsum nefandae caput hsereseos amputarent. 

57 See Bull, Befens. Fid. Nicen. sect. ii. e.i, p. 25—^, He thinks 
it lijs duty to reconcile two orthodox synod.s. 

58 According to Aristotle, the stars were homoousian to *tach other. 


and of the Sabellians. But as those opposite 
exti’emes seemed to overthrow the foundations 
either of natural, or revealed, religion, they 
mutally agreed to qualify the rigour of their 
principles; and to ^savow the just, but invi- 
dious, consequences, which might be urged by 
their antagonists. The interest of the common 
cause inclined them to join their numbers, and 
to conceal their differences ; their animosity was 
softened by the healing counsels of toleration, 
and their disputes were suspended by the use of 
the mysterious Homoousion, which either party 
was free to interpret according to their peculiar 
tenets. The Sabellian sense, wliicli, about fifty 
years before, had obliged the council of Autioch57 
to prohibit this celebrated term, had endeared it 
to those theologians who entertained a secret 
but partial affection for a nominal Trinity. But 
the more fashionable saints of the Arian times, 
the intrepid Athanasius, the learned Gregory 
Nazianzen, and the other pillai-s of the church, 
who supported with ability and success the. 
Nicene doctrine, appeared to consider the ex- 
pression of substance, as if it had been syno- 
nymous with that of nature ; and they ventured 
to illustrate their meaning, by affirming that 
three men, as they belong to the same common 
species, are consubstantial or homoousian to 
each other. 58 This pure and distinct equality 
was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal 
connection, and spiritual penetration, which in- 
dissolubly unites the divine persons ; 59 and on 
tlie other, by the pre-eminence of the Father, 
which was acknowledged as far as it is com- 
patible with the independence of the Son.^o 
Within these limits the almost invisible and tre- 
mulous ball of orthodoxy was allowed securely 
to vibrate. On either side, beyond this conse- 
crated ground, the heretics and the demons 
lurked in ambush to surprise and devour the 
unhappy wanderer. But as the degrees of 
theological hatred depend on the spirit of the 
war, rather than on the importance of the con- 
troversy, the heretics who degraded, were treated 
with more severity than tiiose who annihilated, 
the person of the Son. TJie life of Athanasius 
was consumed in irreconcilable opposition to 
the impious madness of the Arians; but he 
defended above twenty years the Sabellianism 
of Marcellus of Ancyra ; and when at last he 
was compelled to withdraw himself from his 
communion, he continued to mention, with an 
ambiguous smile, the venial errors of his 
respectable friend. 

The authority of a general council, 
to which the Arians themselves had 

y That Somooiisios means of one suh.stance in Jdndt hath been shown 
* by Petavius, Curcellneus, Cudworth, Le Clerc, &c., and to prove it, 
“would he aeium t^ereP This is the just remark of Dr. Jortia 
(VQl. il. p. 212.), who examines the Arian controversy with learning, 
candour, ancUngenuity. 

59 See Petavius (Dtigm. Theolog. tom. ii. 1. iv. c. 16. p. 453, &c.), 
Cudwoijh (p. 559.), Bull (sect. iv. p. 285-290. edit. Grab.). The 
wjptxwpwtfiv or ctrcumincmio, isperhaps the deepest and darkest corner 
of the whole theological abyss. 

60 The Uiird section of Bull's Defence of the Nicene Faith, which 
some of his antagonists have called nonsense, and, others heresy, ia 
consecrated to the supremacy of the Father. 

61 Tim ordinary appellation with which Atlianasius and his fol- 
lowers chose to compliment the Arians, was that of Ariarmnites. 

62 Epiphanius, tom. x. Hmres. Ixxii- 4. p. 837. See the adventures 
^ Marcellus, in Tilleinont (Mdm. Ecclds. tom. vii. p, 880—89.9.). 
I-lis work, in one book, of the Unity of God, was answered in tire ihree 
books, which are still extant, of Eusebius. After a long and careful 
examination, Petavius (tom. ii. 1. i. c. 14. p. 78.) has reluctantly pro- 
nounced Ute condemnation of Marcellus. 
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been compelled to submit, insci:ibed on the ban- 
ners of the orthodox party the mysterious cha- 
racters of the word Homoousion) which essentially 
contributed, notwithstanding some obscure dis- 
putes, some nocturnal combats, to maintain arid 
periretuate the uniformity of faith, or at least of 
language. The Consubstantialists, who by their 
success" have deserved and obtained the title of 
Catholics, gloried in the simplicity and steadi- 
ness of their own creed, and insulted the re- 
peated variations of their adversaries, who were 
destitute of any certain rule of faith. The sin- 
cerity or the cunning of the Arian chiefs, the 
fear of the laws or of the people, their reverence 
for Christ, their hatred of Athanasius, all the 
causes, human and divine, that influence and 
disturb the counsels of a theological faction, in- 
troduced among the sectaries a spirit of discord 
and inconstancy, which, in the course of a few 
years, erected eighteen different models of re- 
ligion, and avenged the violated dignity of the 
church. The zealous Hilary, who, from the 
peculiar hardships of his situation, was inclined 
to extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors 
of the Oriental clergy, declares, that in the wide 
extent of the ten provinces of Asia, to which he | 
had been banished, there could be found very 
few prelates who had preserved the knowledge 
of the true God.®^ The oppression which he 
had felt, the disorders of which he was the spec- 
tator and the victim, appeased, during a short 
interval, the angry passions of his soul; and in 
the following passage, of which I shall transcribe 
a few lines, the bishop of Poitiers unwarily de- 
viates into the style of a Christian philosopher. 

It is a thing,*’ says Hilary, “ equally deplor- 
“ able and dangerous, that there are as many 
creeds as opinions among men, as many doc- 
trines as inclinations, and as many sources 
“ of blasphemy as there are faults among us ;■ 
because we make creeds ai-bitrarily, and ex- 
“ plain them as arbitrarily. The Homoousion 
« is rejected, and received, and explained away 
by successive synods. The partial or total 
<< resemblance of the Father and of the Son, is 
a subject of dispute for these unhappy times. 
Every year, nay every moon, w'e make new 
** creeds to describe invisible m^’-steries. We 
repent of what we have done, we defend those 
** who repent, we anathematise those whom we 
“ defended. We condemn either the doctrine 
“ of others in ourselves, or our own in that of 
others ; and reciprocally tearing one another 
to pieces, we have been the cause of each 
other’s ruin.” 

It will not be expected, it would 
Anan sects. pcrhaps be endured, that I 

should swell this theological digression, by a 

63 Athanasius, in his oyistle concerning the Synods of Seleucia and 
Kirnini (tom. i. p. SS6~ttu5.),has given ah ample list of Arian creetls, 
■which has been enlargeil and improved by the labours of the inde- 
futigable Tillemont (Alem. EceK-s. tom. vi. p. 477.). 

61 Erasmus, ■with ndrairable sense and freetlom, has delineated the 
fust character of HiUm'. To revise lus text, to compose the annals 
of his life, and to justify his sentiments and conduct, is the provhice 
of the Benedictine editors. 

65 Absque episcopo Eleusio et paucis atm eo, ex majoro parte 
Asianse decern provincite, inter quas cansisto, vere Deum nesenmt, 
Atque utinam penittis nescirent ! cum procliviore enim veitia imio- 
rarent quam obtrectarent. Hilar, de Synodis, sive de Fide Orten- 
taliam, c. 65. p. 11S6. edit. Benedict. In the celebrated parallel 
between atheism and smterstition, the bishop of Poitiers would have 
been surprised in the philosophic society of Bayle and Plutarch. 

66 Bifaiins ad Constantium, 1. «. c. 4, 5. p. rJ27, 12^. This 
remarkable passage deserved me atteatioa of Mr. Locke, who has 


minute examination of the eighteen creeds, the 
authors of which, for the most part, disclaimed 
the odious name of their parent Arius. It is 
amusing enough to delineate the form, and to 
trace the vegetation, of a singular plant ; but 
the tedious detail of leaves without flowers, and 
of branches without fruit, would soon exhaust 
the patience, and disappoint the curiosity, of the 
laborious student. One question which gra- 
dually arose from the Arian controversy, may 
however be noticed, as it served to produce and 
discriminate the three sects, who w'ere united 
only by their common aversion to the Homo- 
ousion of the Nicene synod. 1. If they were 
asked, whether the Son was Me unto the Fa- 
ther, the question w'as resolutely answered in 
the negative, by the heretics who adhered to the 
principles of Arius, or indeed to those of philo- 
sophy ; which seem to establish an infinite dif- 
ference between the Creator and the most 
excellent of his creatures. This obvious con- 
.sequence was maintained by Jiltius,®7 on whom 
the zeal of his adversaries bestowed the surname 
of the Atheist, His restless and aspiring spirit 
urged him to try almost every profession of hu- 
man life. He was successively a slave, or at 
least a husbandman, a travelling tinker, a gold- 
smith, a physician, a schoolmaster, a theologian, 
and at last the apostle of a new church, which 
was propagated by the abilities of his i'sciple 
Eunoinius. ®® Armed with texts of Scripture, 
and with captious syllogisms from the logic of 
Aristotle, the subtle JEtius had acquired the 
fame of an invincible disputant, whom it was 
impossible either to silence or to convince. Such 
talenis engaged the friendship of the Arian 
bishops, till they %vere forced to renounce, and 
even to persecute, a dangerous ally, w^ho, by the 
accuracy of his reasoning, had prejudiced their 
cause in the popular opinion, and offended the 
piety of their most devoted followers. 2, The 
omnipotence of the Creator suggested a specious 
and respectful solution of the likeness of the 
j Father and the Son ; and faith might humbly 
! receive what reason could not presume to deny, 

' that the Supreme God might communicate his 
infinite perfections, and create a being similar 
only to himself. These Arians were powerfully 
supported by the weight and abilities of their 
leaders, who had succeeded to the management 
of the Eusebian interest, and who occupied the 
principal thrones of the East. They detested, 
perhaps with some affectation, the impiety of 
JEtius ; they professed to believe, either without 
reserve, or according to the Scriptures, that the 
Son “W'as diflerent from all other creatures, and 
similar only to the Father. But they denied, 
that he was either of the same, or of a similar 

transcribed jt (vol. Hi. p. 470.) into the model of his new common* 
place book. 

67 In Fhilostor;riti$ {1* iii. c, 15.) the character and adventures; of 
j^tius appear singular enough, though they are carefully softened by 
tJie band of a ftiend. 1'fae editor Godefroy (p- 153.), who was more 
attached to his t«-indples than to bis author, has collecred the odious 
circumstances which his various adversaries have preserved or in v«jted. 

6S Accordl^ to the judgment of a inati who resjtecteri both thofc 
sectaries, ^tiu* had bten endow ed 'with a s>tronger understanding, 
and EunonHus had acquired more art and learning. (Pliitostorgius, 
l.viii.. c. 18.) The confession and aiiology of Eunomius (Pabricius, 
Bibliot. Qrasc. tom. vUi. p. 258— S03.) 5& are cf the few heretic^ 
pieces -whidbi have escaped. 

69 Yet, according ■to the opinion of Estias and Bull (p. 297.), there 
is one poweTj. that cf creation, ■which Gtnl aitinoi communicate to a 
creatare, EsHus, who so accurately drijned the limits of Omrib 
potenoe, was a Putebman by birth, and by trade a scbo ia ytff divine. 
Ikupin, fiibiiot, Ec^. tom. xvii. p. 45. 
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substance; sometimes boldly justifying their 
dissent, and sometimes objecting to the use of 
the -word substance, wliich seems to imply an 
adequate, or at least a distinct, notion of the na- 
ture of the Deity. 3, The sect which asserted 
the doctrine of a similar substance was the most 
numerous, at least in the provinces of Asia ; and 
when the leaders of both parties were assembled 
in the council of Seleucia,70 their opinion would 
have prevailed by a majority of one hundred and 
five to forty-three bishops. The Greek word, 
which w^as chosen to express this mysterious re- 
semblance, bears so close an affinity to the ortho- 
dox symbol, that the profane of every age have 
derided the furious contests which the difierence 
of a single diphthong excited between the Ho- 
moousians and the Homoiousians, As it fre- 
quently happens, that the sounds and characters 
which approach the nearest to each otiier acci- 
dentally represent the most opposite ideas, the 
observation w'ould be itself ridiculous, if it were 
possible to mark any real and sensible distinction 
between the doctrine of the Semi-Arians, as they 
were improperly styled, and that of the Catholics 
themselves. The bishop of Poitiers, who in his 
Plirygian exile very wisely aimed at a coalition 
of parties, endeavours to prove that, by a pious 
and faithful interpretation, 7 1 the Homoiousion 
may be reduced to a consulistantial sense. Yet 
he confesses that the word has a dark and suspi- 
cious aspect ; and, as if darkness were congenial 
to theological disputes, the Semi-Arians, who 
advanced to the doors of the church, assailed 
them with the most unrelenting fury. 

Faith of th. provinces of Egypt and.Asia, 

westfiTO or jLa- wliich Cultivated the language and 
tin i-hurch. xnaniiers of the Greeks, had deeply 
imbibed the venom of the Arian controversy. 
The familiar study of the Platonic system, a 
vain and argumentative disposition, a copious 
and fiexible idiom, supplied the clergy and peo- 
ple of the East with an inexhaustible flow of 
wmrds and distinctions ; and, in the midst of 
their fierce contentions, they easily forgot the 
doubt wiiich is i*ecommended by philosophy, and 
the submission w-hich is enjoined by religion. 
The inhabitants of the West w'ere of a less in- 
quisitive spirit ; their passions were not so forci- 
bly moved by invisible objects, their minds 
were less frequently exercised by the habits of 
dispute ; and such was the happy ignorance of 
the Galiican church, that Hilary himself, above 
thirty years after the first general council, was 
still a stranger to the Nicene creed. 7^ The 
Latins had received the rays of divine knowledge 
through the dark and doubtful medium of a 
translation. The poverty and stubbornness of 
their native tongue was not always capable of 
afibrding just equivalents for the Greek terms, 

‘ 70 Sabinus (ap. Socrut* 1. ii. c. 39.) had co\>ieci the acts; Athana- 
8 U 1 S nnd HiJai'j have explained the divisions of this Arian synod; the 
other cirmmsta.nres which are relative.to it are carefully collect^ by 
Baron ius and Titlemont, 

71 Fideli et pia mtelliRenti^ — T)e Synotl. c. 77. p. tl9.7. In his 
short apologetical notes (first published by the Benedictines from a 
MS. of Chanres; he observes, that he used this cautious expression, 
sjui intelUgerem ct impiam, p. 1206. See p. 1146, Philostorgius, 
who saw those objects through a diflereut medium, is inclined to foryet 
the tUflPhrence of the important diphthong. See in particular vlii. 17., 
attd Oedefroy, p, 552, 

. 72 Tester Dcum ccfili atque terra me cum nentrum audi^m, 
semper tamen utrumqoe seasisse * - - Rcgcneratus pridem et in epis- 
ooi>ai« aliqnantispar rnanens fidetn Nicenaiii minquain nisi essulatmnts 
audivi- Hilar, de Synodjs, c. xci, p. 1206. The JBenediettees are 


for the technical words of the Platonic philoso- 
phy, 73 whicli had been consecrated, by the Gospel 
or by the church, to express the mysteries of the 
Christian faith ; and a verbal defect might intro- 
duce into the Latin theology a long train of error 
or perplexity. 7-^ But as the western provincials 
had the good fortune of deriving their religion 
from an orthodox source, they preserved with 
steadiness the doctrine which they had accepted 
wdth docility ; and when the Arian pestilence 
approached their frontiers, they were supplied 
with the seasonable preservative of the Homoou- 
sion, by the paternal care of the Roman pontiff. 
Their sentiments and their temper 
ivere displayed in the memorable mini, 
synod of Rimini, which surpassed in ■ 

numbers the council of Nice, since it was com- 
posed of above four hundred bishops of Italy, 
Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Illyricum. 
From the first debates it appeared, that only 
fourscore prelates adhered to the party, though 
thc^ affected to anatliematise the name and me- 
mory, of Arius. But this inferiority was com- 
pensated by the advantages of skill, of experience, 
and of discipline ; and the minority was con- 
ducted by Valens and Ursacius, two bishops of 
Illyricum, who had spent their lives in in- 
trigues of courts and councils, and who had been 
trained under the Eusebian banner, in the reli- 
gious wars of the East. By their arguments 
and negotiations, they embarrassed, they con- 
founded, they at last deceived, the honest sim- 
plicity of the Latin bishops; who suffered the 
palladium of the faith t© be extorted from their 
hands by fraud and importunity, rather than by 
open violence. The council of Rimini was not 
allowed to separate, till the members had im- 
prudently subscribed a captious creed, in which 
some expressions, susceptible of an heretical 
sense, were inserted in the room of the Ho- 
moousion. 1 1 ivas on this occasion, that, accord- 
ing to Jerom, the world was surprised to find 
itself Arian. 75 But the bishops of the Latin 
provinces had no sooner reached their respective 
dioceses, than they discovered their mistake, 
and repented of their weakness. The ignominious 
capitulation tvas rejected with disdain and ab- 
horrence ; and the Homoousian standard, which 
had been shaken but not overthrown, w^as more 
fimily replanted in all the churches of the 
■West. 76' 

Such was the rise and progress, conduct of the 
and such w-ere the natural revolu- 
tions of those theological disputes, 
which disturbed the peace of Christianity under 
the reigns of Constantine and of his sons. But as 
those princes presumed to extend their despotism 
overthefaith, as w'ell as overtbelives and fortunes, 
of their subjects ; the weight of their suffrage 

persuaded tliat he governed the diocese of roltiers several rears before 
his exile. 

73 Seneca (Epist. Iviii.) r omplains that even the ro ov of the ristonists, 
(the ens of the bolder schoohnen) could not he expre'.sed by n Latin lioun. 

74 The preference which the fourth council of the Latemn at Jen;{th 
give to a immericcU rather than a geiiencaf- unity (see Petav. tom. ii. 
i, iv. c. 13. p. 424.) was favoured by the Latin language: rptas seenus 
to excite the idea of sultetance, trimtas of qualities. 

7.6 Ingeniuit touts orhis, et Ariaaam ge e&ie xniratus est. Hieronym, 
adv. r.ucifer, torn. i. p* 145, 

76 The story of the council of Rimini is very elreantly told by Sul- 
piclus Severus (Hist. Sacra, I. ii. p. 419—430. edit. Lugd- Bat. 1647.), 
and by Jerom, in his dialogue against the Luciferians. The design of 
the letter is to apologise tor the conduct of the Latin bishops, who 
were deceived, and who ropented- 
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presided in the council of Nice, might dispose 
the emperor in favour of the orthodox party ; and 
a well-timed insinuation, that the same Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, who now protected the heretic, had 
lately assisted the tyrantj'/Q might exasperate him 
against their adversaries. The Nicene creed 


sometimes inclined the ecclesiastical balance; 
and the prerogatives of the King of Heaven were 
settled, or changed, or modified, in the cabinet 
of an earthly monarch. 

_ , The unhappy spirit of discord 

Con&tantine. which pervaded the provinces or 
A. D. 3i!4. East, interrupted the triumph 

of Constantine ; but the emperor continued for 
some time to view, with cool and careless indif- 
ference, the object of the dispute. As he was 
yet ignorant of the difficulty of appeasing the 
quarrels of theologians, he addi-essed to the con- 
tending parties, to Alexander and to Arius, a 
moderating epistle; 77 which may be ascribed, 
with far greater reason, to the untutored sense of 
a soldier and statesman, than to the dictates of 
any of his episcopal counsellors. He attributes 
the origin of the whole controversy to a trifling 
and subtle question, concerning an incomprehen- 
sible point of the law, which was foolishly asked 
by the bishop, and imprudently resolved by the 
presbyter. He laments that the Christian people, 
who had the same God, the same religion, and 
the same worship, should be divided by such 
inconsiderable distinctions ; and he seriously re- 
commends to the clergy of Alexandria the 
example of the Greek philosophers ; who could 
maintain their arguments without losing their 
temper, and assert their freedom without violating 
their friendship. The indifference and contempt 
of the sovereign would have been, perhaps, the 
most effectual method of silencing the dispute ; 
if the popular current had been less rapid and 
impetuous, and if Constantine himself, in the 
midst of faction and fanaticism, could have pre- 
served the calm possession of his own mind. 
But his ecclesiastical ministers soon contrived 
to seduce the impartiality of the magistrate, and 
His 7 eai. to awaken the zeal of the proselyte. 

A. I). 525. jjg provoked by the insults 

which had been offered to his statues ; he was 
alarmed by the real, as well as the imaginary, 
magnitude of the spreading mischief; and he 
extinguished the hope of peace and toleration 
from the moment that he assembled three hun- 
dred bishops within the walls of the same palace. 
The presence of the monarch swelled the im- 
portance of the debate ; his attention multiplied 
the arguments ; and he exposed his person with 
a patient intrepidity, which animated the valour 
of the combatants. Notwithstanding the ap- 
plause which has been bestowed on the eloquence 
and sagacity of Constantine,? 8 a Roman general, 
w'hose religion might be still a subject of doubt, 
and whose mind had not been enlightened either 
by study or by inspiration, was indifferently qua- 
lified to discuss, ill the Greek language, a meta- 
physical question, or an article of faith. But the 
credit of his favourite Osius, wdio appears to have 


his disgrace and exile. 8 1 The im- He persecutes 
pious Arius was banished into one 
of the remote provinces of Illyricum ; his person 
and disciples w^ere branded, by law, with the 
odious name of Porphyrians ; his writings Avere 
condemned to the flames, and a capital punish- 
ment was denounced against those in whose 
possession they should be found. The emperor 
had now imbibed the spirit of controversy, and 
the angry sarcastic style of his edicts w'as de- 
signed to inspire his subjects with the hatred 
w hich he had conceived against the enemies of 
Christ. 83 

But, as if the conduct of the em- ^atheonha- 
poror had been guided by passion 
instead of principle, three years from 
the council of Nice were scarcely elapsed, before 
he discovered some symptoms of mercy, and even 
of indulgence, towards the proscribed sect, which 
was secretly protected by his favourite sister. 
The exiles were recalled; and Eusebius, who 
gradually resumed his influence over the mind of 
Constantine, was restored to the episcopal throne, 
from which he had been ignominiously degraded. 
ArTis himself was treated by the whole court 
V ith the respect which would have been due to 
an innoL'ont and oppressed man. His faith was 
appi oved by the synod of Jerusalem ; and the 
emperor seemed impatient to repair his injustice, 
by issuing an absolute command, that he should 
be scleniily admitted to the communion in the 
cathedral of Constantinople, On the same day, 
which h id been fixed for the triumph of Arius, 
he expired ; — and the strange and horrid cir- 
cumstances of his death might excite a suspicion, 
that the orthodox saints had contributed more 
efficaciously than by their prayers, to deliver the 
church from the most formidable of her ene- 
mies. 83 The three principal leaders of the Ca- 
tholics, Athanasius of Alexandria, Eustathius 
of Antioch, and Paul of Constantinople, were 
deposed on various accusations, by the sentence 
of numerous councils; and were afterwards ba- 

cal c-pistle of Le Caere CAxs Critica, tom. iii. p. 30-69.), 

8 vei^upfawtabJe opinion of the orthodoxy and fimemtj of the bishop 

‘^gl^Att^asius, tom. 727. Philostcqrgias, 1. i. c. 10., and Gode- 

9. In his cinjular letters, ■which -were addres$i>d 
to the several cities, Constantine employed against the heretics the 

arms tfridinile and cojMic raillery. . 

83 We derive the original story from Athanasius (tom. i. p. 670.1, 
who expresses some reluctance to stigmatise the memory of the dead. 
He might exaggerate ; but the perpetual csommerce of A lexandria and 
Constantinople would have rendered it dangerous to invent. Those 
who press the literal naorrative of the death of Arius {Ms howels sud- 
I denly burst flttt in a privy) must make their option between poi«t« and 
1 mrme, ' 


77 Eusebius, in Vit. Constant. 1. ii. c. 64—72. The principles of 
toleration and leligiom indifference, contained in this epistle, have 
gdvea great offence to Baronins, Tillemont, &c. who suppose that the 
emperor had. some evil counsellor, either Satan or Eusebius, at hi# 
elbow. See Jortin's Remarks, tom. ii. p. X83, 

78 Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 13. 

79 Theodores has preserved (U i. c. 20.) an epistle from Constantine 
to the people <Kf Nicomedia, in which the monarch declares himself 
the public accuser of one of his subjects ; he styles Eusebius, 6 
Twp«awwBj 5 otfMftrfttfi invi/tvflTJjc I and complains of hishostile behaviour 
during the civil war. 

80 See in Socrates (1. i. c. 8.), or raffwer in Theodoret (1. i. c. 12.), 
an original letter of Eusebius of Caesarea, in which he attempts to 
justiN his subscribing the Homoousion. The character of Eusebius 
has always been a prowem ; but those who have read the second cariti- 
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mshed into distant provinces by the first of the 
Christian emperors, who, in the last moments of 
his life, received the rites of bapdsm from the 
Arian bishop of Nicomedia. The ecclesiastical 
government of Constantine cannot be justified 
from the reproach of levity and weakness. But 
the credulous monarch, unskilled in the strata- 
gems of theological warfare, might be deceived 
by the modest and specious professions of the 
heretics, whose sentiments he never perfectly 
understood ; and wliile he protected Arius, and 
persecuted Athanasius, he still considered the 
council of Nice as the bulwark of the Chidstian 
faith, and the peculiar glory of his own reign. 

Constantius The sons of Constantine must 
have been admitted from their child- 
A.D. 337-361. into the rank of catechumens, 
but they imitated, in the delay of their baptism, 
the example of their father. Like him, they 
presumed to pronounce their judgment on mys- 
teries into which they had never been regularly 
initiated *.8^ and the fate of the Trinitarian con- 
troversy depended, in a great measure, on the 
sentiments of Constantius, who inherited the 
provinces of the East, and acquired the posses- 
sion of the whole empire. The Arian presbyter 
or bishop, who had secreted for his use the tes- 
tament of the deceased emperor, improved the 
fortunate occasion which had introduced him to 
the familiarity of a prince, whose public counsels 
were aUvays swayed by liis domestic favourites. 
The eunuchs and slaves diffused the spiritual 
poison through the palace, and the dangerous 
infection was communicated by the female at- 
tendants to the guards, and by the empress to 
her unsuspicious husband. 86 The partiality 

which Constantius always expressed towards the 
Eusebian faction, was insensibly fortified by the 
dexterous management of their leaders ; and his 
victory over the tyrant Magnentius increased 
his inclination, as w'ell as ability, to employ the 
arms of power in the cause of Arianism. While 
the two armies were engaged in the plains of 
Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals depended 
on the chance of war, the son of Constantine 
passed the anxious moments in a church of the 
martyrs, under the walls of the city. His spi- 
ritual comforter, Valens, the Arian bishop of the 
diocese, employed the most artful precautions 
to obtain such early intelligence as might secure 
either his favour or his escape. A secret chain 
of swift and trusty messengers informed him of 
the vicissitudes of the battle; and while the 
courtiers stood trembling round their affrighted 
master, Valens assured him that the Gallic le- 
gions gave way ; and insinuated, with some pre- 

84 The change in the sentiment's, or at leait in the confluct, of Con- 
stantine, may be traced in Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. I. iii, c. 23., 
1. iv. c. 41.), Socrates (1. i. e. 23—39.), Sozomea (1- ii. c. 16—34.), 
Tlioodoret (1. i. c. 14—34.), and Philostorgius (1. ii. c. 1—17.). But 
the fir.st of tJiese writers was too near the .scene of action, and the 
others' were too remote from it. It is singular enough, that the im- 
portant task of continuing the history of tlte church, slioold have been 
left for two laymen and a heretic. 

85 Quia etiam turn catechumenus sarramentum fidei merito vide- 
temr potuisse nescire. Snip. Sever. Hist, Sacra, 1. ii. p. 410. 

S6 Socrates, 1- ii. c. 2. Sozomen, 1. iii. c. 18. Athanas. tom. i. 
p. 813. 834. He observes that the eunuchs axe the natural enemies 
of the Son. Compare Dr, Jortin's Kemarks on Ecclesiastical History, 
vol. jv. p, 3., witii a certain genealogy in Candide {ch. tv.), which enfls 
with one of the first companions of Christopher Columbus. 

87 Sulnicius Sevems, in Hist. Sacra, 1. ii, p. 405, 406. 

88 Cyril (spud Baron. A. D. .353, No. 26.) expressly observes, that 


in the reign tk Constantine the cross had been round i« the bowels of 
the earth ; but that it had appeared, in the reign of Constantius, in 
the midst of the heavens. This opposition evidently proves, that C^il 


sence of mind, that the glorious event had been 
revealed , to Mm by an angel. The grateful 
emperor ascribed Ms success to the merits and 
intercession of the bishop of Mursa* whose faith 
had deserved the public and miraculous appro- 
bation of Heaven. 87 The Arians, who consi- 
dered as their own the victory of Constantius, 
preferred his glory to that of Iris father, ss Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem, immediately composed the 
description of a celestial cross, encircled with a 
splendid rainbow; which during the festivai of 
Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had 
appeared over the Mount of Olives, to the edi- 
fication of the devout pilgrims, and the people 
of the holy city.si? The size of the meteor was 
gradually magnified; and the Arian historian 
has ventured to affinn, that it was conspicuous to 
the two armies in the plains of Pannonia ; and 
that the tyrant, who is purposely represented as 
an idolater, fled before the auspicious sign of 
orthodox Christianity.-'C* 

The sentiments of a Judicious ^ . 

, It . .-11 • Arian councils. 

Stranger, who has impartially consi- 
dered the progress of civil or ecclesiastical dis- 
cord, are always entitled to our notice : and a 
short passage of Ammianus, who served in the 
armies, and studied the character, of Constantius, 
is perhaps of more value than many pages of 
theological invectives. “ The Christian reli- 
gion, which, in itself,” says that moderate his- 
torian, “ is plain and simple, he confounded by 
“ the dotage of superstition. Instead of recon- 
ciling the parties by the weight of his autho- 
rity, he cherished and propagated, by verbal 
‘‘ disputes, the differences which his vain curiosity 
“ had excited. The highways were covered with 
‘^ troops of bishops galloping from every side to 
the assemblies, which they call synods; and 
wMle they laboured to reduce the whole sect 
«to their own particular opinions, the public 
establishment of the posts was almost ruined 
« by their hasty and repeated journeys.** Our 
more intimate knowledge of the ecclesiastical 
transactions of the reign of Constantius, would 
furnish an ample commentary on this remarkable 
passage; which justifies the rational apprehen- 
sions of Athanasius, that the restless activity of 
the clergy, who wandered round the empire in 
search of the true faith, would excite the con- 
tempt and laughter of the unbelieving world. 
As soon as the emperor was relieved from the 
terrors of the civil war, he devoted the leisure of 
his winter-quarters at Arles, Milan, Sirmium, 
and Constantinople, to the amusement or toils 
of controversy : the sword of the magistrate, and 
even of- tlie tyrant, was unsheathed, to enforce 

was ignorant of tbe stupendous miracle to which tbe conversion of 
Constantine is attributed ; and this ignorance is the more surprising, 
since it was no more than twelve years after his death that Cyril was 
coaseerated bishop of Jerusalem, by the immediate successor oi 
Eusebius of Cajsarea. See Tillemont, Mdm. Ecck%. tom. viii. p. 71.5. 

89 It is not easy to determine bow far the ingenuity of Cyril might 
be assisted by some natural apiiearances of a solar halo. 

90 Philostojgius, 1. iii. c. 2b. He is followed by the author of the 
Alexandrian Chronicle, by Cedrenus, and by Nicephorus. (See Gotho- 
fred. Ihssert. p. ISS.) They could not refuse a miracle, even from 
the hand of an enemy. 

91 So curious a passage well deserves to be transcribed. Christianam 
religlonem absolutam et simplicem, anili supersUtione confundens; 
in quid semtanda perplexius, quam componendd gravius exciuret 
discidiaplurima; qu® progressatusiusaluit concertatione verborum, 
ut catervis antlstitum jumentis publicis ultro citroque discurrentibus, 
per synodos (quas appellant) dum ritum omnem ad suum trahere 
conantur (Valerius reads conatur) rei vehiculariae coacidtaret nervoa. 
Ammianus, xxi. 16. 

92 Athanas. tom. i. p. 870. 
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the reasons of the theologian 5 and as he opposed 
the orthodox faith of Nice, it is readily confessed 
that his incapacity and ignorance were equal to 
his presumption. 93 The eunuchs, the women, 
and the bishops, who governed the vain and 
feeble mind of the emperor, had inspired him 
with an insuperable dislike to the Homoousion ; 
but his timid conscience was alarmed by the 
impiety of iEtius. The guilt of that atheist was 
aggravated by the suspicious favour of the un- 
fortunate Galius ; and even the deaths of the 
Imperial ministers, who had been massacred at 
Antioch, w^ere imputed to the suggestions of that 
dangerous sophist. The mind of Constantins, 
which could neither be moderated by reason, nor 
fixed by faith, was blindly impelled to either 
side of the dark and empty abyss, by his horror 
of the opposite extreme ; he alternately embraced 
and condemned the sentiments, he successively 
banished and recalled the leaders, of the Arian 
and Serai- Arian factions. 94 During the season 
of public business or festivity, he employed whole 
days, and even nights, in selecting the words, 
and weighing the syllables, w-hich composed his 
fluctuating creeds. The subject of his medita- 
tions still pursued and occupied his slumbers; 
tile incoherent dreams of the emperor w'ere re- 
ceived as celestial visions ; and he accepted with 
complacency the lofty title of bishop of bishops, 
from those ecclesiastics who forgot the interest of 
their order for the gratification of their passions. 
The design of establishing an uniformity of 
doctrine, which had engaged him to convene so 
many synods in Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, and 
Asia, was repeatedly baffled by his owui levity, 
by the divisions of the Arians, and by the resist- 
ance of the Catholics ; and he resolved, as the 
last and decisive effort, imperiously to dictate the 
decrees of a general council. The destructive 
earthquake of Nicoraedia, the difficulty of find- 
ing a convenient place, and perhaps some secret 
motives of policy, produced an alteration in the 
summons. The bishops of the East were di- 
rected to meet at Seleucia, in Isauria; while 
those of the West held their deliberations at 
Rimini, on the coast of the Hadiiatic ; and in- 
stead of two or three deputies from each pro- 
vince, the whole episcopal body w*as ordered to 
march. The Eastern council, after consuming 
four days in fierce and unavailing debate, sepa- 
rated \vithout any definitive conclusion. The 
council of the West was protracted till the seventh 
month, Taurus, the praetorian prefect, was in- 
structed not to dismiss the prelates till they should 
all be united in the same opinion ; and his efforts 
were supported by a power of banishing fifteen 
of the most refractory, and a promise of the con- 
sulship if he achieved so difficult an adventure. 
A. D. 360. prfiyers and threats, the autho- 

rity of the sovereign, the sophistry 
of Valens and Ursacius, the distress of cold and 

93 Socrates, 1. ii. c. 35-47. Sozomen, U iv. c. 12-30. Theo- 

l.iv. c. 4-12., 1. v. c. 1-4., t. vi. 

94 Sozomen, 1. iv, c. 23. Athanas. tom. L p. 831. Tillemont 
pa(Snj. Eccl^s. tom. ■vii. p. 947.) has collected several instances df the 
hiWits' fenaticism of Constantius from the detached treatises of 
JLticifex ^ Cagliari. The vetT? titles of these treatises inspire zeal and 

" Monendnm pro Filio,*’ v# BegihtJS Apostaticis.*^ 
De non conveaiiendo cum Haeretico.” ** De non parcendo in Xteum 

95 Salp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, 1. u. p. 41 8—430, The CHteet historiaaa 


yo »aip. sever. Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p.418— 43G 
were very igncaraat of the aff ’airs of the West. 


hunger, and the tedious melancholy of a hopeless 
exile, at length extorted the reluctant consent of 
the bishops of Rimini. The deputies of the 
East and of the West attended the emperor in 
the palace of Constantinople, and he enjoyed 
the satisfaction of imposing on the world a pro- 
fession of faith which establi.shed the likenesSi 
without expressing the consiibstantialUyy of the 
Son of God. 95 ]3ut the triumph of Arianism 
had been preceded by the removal of the ortho- 
dox clergy, whom it was impossible either to 
intimidate or to corrupt ; and the reign of Con- 
stantius was disgraced by the unjust and inef- 
fectual persecution of the great Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity chmacterand 
of observing, either in active or spe- ^ventures of 
culative life, wdiat effect may be 
produced, or what obstacles may be surmounted, 
by the force of a single mind, wdien it is infiexi- 
bly applied to the pursuit of a single object. 
The immortal name of Athanasius 96 will never 
be separated from the Catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity, to whose defence he consecrated every 
moment and every faculty of his being. Educated 
in the family of Alexander, he had vigorously 
opposed the early progress of the Arian heresy : 
he exercised the important functions of secretary 
under the aged prelate ; and the fathers of the 
Nicene council beheld, wdth surprise and respect, 
the rising virtues of the young deacon. In a time 
of public danger, the dull claims of age and of 
rank are sometimes superseded ; and within five 
months after his return from Nice, the deacon 
Athanasius was seated on the archiepiscopal 
throne of Egypt, He filled that eminent station 
above forty-six years, and his long 
administration was spent in a per- 
petual combat against the powers of Arianism, 
Five times was Athanasius expelled from his 
throne; twenty years he passed as an exile or 
a fugitive ; and almost every province of the 
Roman empire was successively witness to his 
merit, and his sufferings in the cause of the Ho- 
moousion, which he considered as the sole plea- 
sure and business, as the duty, and as the glory, 
of his life. Amidst the storms of persecution, the 
a,rchbishop of Alexandria was patient of labour, 
jealous of fame, careless of safety ; and although 
his mind was tainted by the contagion of fana- 
ticism, Athanasius displayed a superiority of 
character and abilities, which would have qualified 
him, far better than the degenerate sons of Con- 
stantine, for the government of a great monarchy. 
His learning was much less profound and ex- 
tensive than that of Eusehius of Caesarea, and ^ 
his rude eloquence could not be compared with 
the polished oratory of Gregory or Basil ; but 
whenever the primate of Egypt was called upon 
to justify his sentiments, or his conduct, his un- 
premeditated style, either of speaking or writing, 
was clear, forcible, and pepuasive. He has al- 

96 We 

imtead' ot — 

advanta^ of dtei-wtog - ^ - , , . , , . _ 

cf his own epistles and apologies ftowi* i. JP* 670—931.), I shall^ot 
imitate the eaample cf Socrates (1. li, c. i,), who puMJshed tlie first 
edition of his histot^r without givir« himself the trouble to consult the 
writinfiS cf Athanasius. Yeteven Soorates, the more cnriousSozomen, 
and the learned Theodcaret, connect ihe life of Afiianasius with the 
series of eccladasdoal history- The diligence of Tillemont (torn, viii.) 
and of the Benedictine editors collected er&ry tactf and examJnfld 
every diSlcttll^. 


A. D. 326-373. 
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ways been revered in the orthodox school, as 
one of the most accurate masters of the Christian 
theology; and he was supposed to possess two 
profane sciences, less adapted to the episcopal 
character, the knowledge of jurisprudence, and 
that of divination. Some fortunate conjectures 
of future events, which impartial reasoners might 
ascribe to the'experience and Judgment of Atha- 
nasius, were attributed by his friends to hea- 
venly inspiration, and imputed by his enemies 
to infernad magic. 

But as Athanasius was continually engaged 
with the prejudices and passions of every order 
of men, from the monk to the emperor, the 
knowledge of human nature was Ms first and 
most important science. He preserved a distinct 
and unbroken view of a scene which was inces- 
santly shifting; and never failed to improve 
those decisive moments which are irrecoverably 
past before they are perceived by a common 
eye. The archbishop of Alexandria was capable 
of distinguishing how far he might boldly com- 
mand, and where he must dexterously insinuate ; 
how long he might contend with power ; and 
when he must withdraw from persecution ; and 
while he directed the thunders of the church 
against heresy and rebellion, he could assume, 
in the bosom of his own party, the flexible and 
indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The elec- 
tion of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach 
of irregularity and precipitation ; but the 
propriety of his behaviour conciliated the affec- 
tions both of the clergy and of the people. The 
Alexandrians were impatient to rise in arms for 
the defence of an eloquent and liberal pastor. In 
his distress he always derived support, or at least 
consolation, from the faithful attachment of his 
parochial clergy; and the hundred bishops of 
Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause 
of Athanasius. In the modest equipage, which 
pride and policy would affect, he frequently per- 
formed the episcopal visitation of his provinces, 
from the mouth of the Nile to the confines of 
^Ethiopia ; familiarly conversing with the mean- 
est of the populace, and humbly saluting the 
saints and hermits of the desert. Nor was it 
only in ecclesiastical assemblies, among men 
whose education and manners were similar to his 
own, that Athanasius displayed the ascendancy 
of his genius. He appeared with easy and re- 
spectful firmness in the courts of princes ; and 
in the various turns of his prosperous and adverse 
fortune, he never lost the confidence of his friends, 
or the esteem of his enemies. 

Pereecution In his youth, the primate of Egypt 
resisted the great Constantine, who 

A.n.330. had repeatedly signified Ms will, 

97 Siilpicius Severus (Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 396.) calls him a lawyer, 
a jurisconisult. This character cannot now he discovered either in the 
lire or writinijs of Atltanasius. 

9S Dicebatur enim fatidicarum aortium fidem, quteve auRurales 
portenderent alites scientissime callens aliquot’es priedixisse futura. 
Ammianus, xv. 7. A prophecy, or rather a iofce, is related by Sozo- 
inen (1. iv. c. 10.), which evidently proves (if the crows speak Latin) 
that Athanasius understood the lanMa^e of the crows. 

99 The irregular ordination of Athanasius was slightly mentioned 
in the councils which were held against him. See Philostorg. 1. ii. 
c. 11. and Godefw, p. 71.: but it can scarcely be supposed thattlje 
assembly of the bishops of Egj'P* would solemnly attest a vvhlic false, 
hood. Athanas. tom. i. p. 726. 

100 See the history of the Fathers of the Desert, published by Hob- 
weidej and Tillemont, Mdm. Ecclds. tom- vii. in the lives of Antony, 
Fachomins, &;c. Athanasius himself, who did not Jisdaitv to compose 
the Life of his friend Antony, has carefully observed how often the holy 
Hjcmfc ds^lored and prophesied the mischiefs of the Arlan heresy. 
Athanas. tom. ii. p. 492. 498, &c. 

101 At first Constantine ttueat^ed in spiokin^f bat requested »a 


that Anus should be restored to the Catholic 
commumom^Qi The emperor respected, and 
might forgive, this inflexible resolution ; and 
the faction who considered Athanasius as their 
most formidable enemy, were constrained to 
dissemble their hatred, and silently to prepare 
an indirect and distant assault. They scattered 
rumours and suspicions, represented the arch- 
bishop as a proud and oppressive tyrant, and 
boldly accused him of violating the treaty which 
had been ratified in the Nicene council, with the 
schismatic followers of Meletius. 102 Athanasius 
had openly disapproved that ignominious peace, 
and the emperor was disposed to believe that he 
had abused his ecclesiastical and civil power, to 
persecute those odious sectaries ; that he had 
sacrilegiously broken a chalice in one of their 
churches of Mareotis; that he had whipped or 
imprisoned six of their bishops ; and that Ar- 
senius, a seventh bishop of the same party, had 
been murdered, or at least mutilated, by the 
cruel hand of the primate, These charges, 
which affected his honour and his life, were re- 
ferred by Constantine to his brother Dalmatius 
the censor, who resided at Antioch ; the synods 
of Caesarea and Tyre were successively convened ; 
and the bishops of the East were instructed to 
judge the cause of Athanasius, before they pro- 
ceeded to consecrate the new church of the Re- 
surrection at Jerusalem. The primate might be 
conscious of Ms innocence; but he was sensible 
that the same implacable spirit w'hich had dic- 
tated the accUvSation, would direct the proceed- 
ing, and pronounce the sentence. He prudently 
declined the tribunal of his enemies, despised 
the summons of the synod of Ccesarea; and, 
after a long and artful delay, submitted to the 
peremptory commands of the emperor, w’ho 
threatened to punish his criminal disobedience 
if he refused to appear in the council of Tyre.^04 
Before Athanasius, at the head of ^ 
fifty Egyptian prelates, sailed from ■'•*** 
Alexandria, he had wisely secured the alliance 
of the Meletians ; and Arsenius himself, his ima- 
ginaiy victim, and his secret friend, was privately 
concealed in his train. The synod of Tyre was 
conducted by Eusebius of Caesarea, ^rith more 
passion, and with less art, than his learning and 
experience might promise ; his numerous faction 
repeated the names of homicide and tyrant ; and 
their clamours were encouraged by the seeming 
patience of Athanasius, who expected the deci- 
sive moment to produce Arsenius alive and un- 
hurt in the midst of the assembly. Tlie nature of 
the other charges did not admit of such clear and 
satisfactory replies ; yet the archbishop was able 
to prove, that, in the village, where he was ac- 

wriUng, Kai, aypa^eoi ftev njvciXa, ypa<f> vv <?£-, His letters gradually 

assumed a menacing tone ; but while he requii*i.d that the entrance of 
the church should be open to afl, he uvoide.l the odious name of Arius. 
Athanasius, like a skilful politician, has accurately marked these dts. 
tinctiom (tom. i. p. 788.), which allowed him some scope for excuse 
and delav. 

102 The Meletians in Egypt, like the Donatists in Africa, were 

f rodaced by an episcopal «iuarrel which arose from the persecution. 

have not leisure to pursue the obscure controversy, virhich seems to 
have been misreriresented by the partiality of Athanasius, and Ute 
ignorance of Epiphanius. See Mosheim’s General History of the 
Church, vol. i. p, 201. 

103 The treatment of the .«x bishops is specified by Sozomen (1. ii. 
e. 25.); hut Athanasius himself, so copious on the subject of Arsenius 
and the chalice, leaves this grave accusation without a reply. 

104 Athanas. tom. i. p. 788. Socrates, 1. i, c. 28. Sozomen, 1. ii. 
c. 25. The emperor, in his Epistle of Convocation (Ensob. in Vit, 
Constant, i. iv. c. 42.}, seems to prejudge some members of the clergv 
and it was more than probable that tire synod would apply those 
reproaches to Atlxaaasius. 
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cused of breakin" a consecrated chalice, neither 
church, nor altar, nor chalice, could really exist. 
The Arians, who had secretly determined the guilt 
and condemnation of their enemy, attempted, 
however, to disguise their injustice by the imita- 
tion of judicial forms: the synoa appointed an 
episcopal commission of six delegates to collect 
evidence on the spot; and this measure, which 
was vigorously opposed by the Egyptian bishops, 
opened new scenes of violence and perjury. ^05 
After the return of the deputies from Alexandria, 
the majority of the council pronounced the final 
sentence of degradation and exile against the 
primate of Egypt. The decree, expressed in the 
fiercest language of malice and revenge, w’-as 
communicated to the emperor and the Catholic 
church ; and the bishops immediately resumed 
a mild and devout aspect, such as became their 
holy pilgrimage to the sepulchre of Christ, 

His first exile, But the iujustice of these eccle- 
A.D.356, giastical judges had not been coun- 
tenanced by the submission, or even by the 
presence, of Athanasius. He resolved to make 
a bold and dangerous experiment, whether the 
throne w^as inaccessible to the voice of truth ; 
and before the final sentence could be pro- 
nounced at Tyre, the intrepid primate threw 
himself into a bark which was ready to hoist sail 
for the Imperial city. The request of a formal 
audience might have been opposed or eluded ; 
but Athanasius concealed his arrival, watched 
the moment of Constantine’s return from an ad- 
jacent villa, and boldly encountered his angry 
sovereign as he passed on horseback through 
the principal street of Constantinople. So 
strange an apparition excited his suiprise and 
indignation ; and the guards were ordered to 
remove the importunate suitor ; but his resent- 
ment was subdued by involuntary respect ; and 
the haughty spirit of the emperor was awed by 
the courage and eloquence of a bishop, who 
implored his justice and awakened his con- 
science. Constantine listened to the com- 
plaints of Athanasius w'ith impartial and even 
gracious attention ; the members of the synod 
of Tyre were summoned to justify their pro- 
ceedings ; and the arts of the Eusebian faction 
would have been confounded, if they had not 
aggravated the guilt of the primate, by the 
dexterous supposition of an unpardonable of- 
fence ; a criminal design to intercept and detain 
the corn-fiect of Alexandria, which supplied the 
subsistence of the new capital, los Xhe emperor 


particular, the second Apology of Athanasius {tom. i, 
p. ; 63 —SOS.), and lus Epistles to the Monks (p. SOS— 866.). They 
pe jinsti/ied by original and authentic documents ; but they would 
mspire more confidence, if he appeared Jess innocent, and. his enemies 
les^ absurd- 

lOG Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. c. 41—47. 

. t07 Athanas tom. i. p. 801. Ina church dedicated to St. Athana- 
sius, tlfis situation would afford a better subject for a picture, than 
most of the stories of miracles and martyrdoms. 

-'Ethanes, tom. i, p. 729. Eunapius iias related (in Vit. Sophist. 

E ’ Commelin) a strange example of the cruelty and credu- 

ty of Ctwwtantine on a similar occasion. The eloquent Sojiatcr, a 


hynaa philosopher, enjoyed his friendship, and provoked thercsent- 
mmt of Ablavtus, his praetoriaapnefiict- y’ ™ - * - - . 

for wmt of a south Wind; the 


storiaa pnefect- 'Th© c(te«fleet was detained 
- — .. — the people of Constantinople were discon- 

tsntm ; and Sopater was beheaded, on a charge that he had iwHwd the 
wmda by the power of magic* Suidas adds, that Constantine wished, 
to i»rove, by tliis execution, that he had absolutely renounced Uie suixar- 
stition, of the Gentiles. 

109 In his return he saw Ccaistantius twice, at Vimirdaenm, and 
at Cresarea in Cappadocia. (Athanas. tom. i- p. 676.) Tillemont 
supposes that Constantine introduced him to the meeting of the three 

' ” “ .yiii. p.69.) 

and tom. il. .4n- 
vi. p. 310-S24, 


was satisfied that the peace of Egypt would ba 
secured by the absence of a popular leader; but 
he refused to fill the vacancy of the archiepis- 
copal throne ; and the sentence, which, after long 
hesitation, he pronounced, was that of a jealous 
ostracism, rather than of an ignominious exile. 
In the remote province of Gaul, but in the hos- 
pitable court of Treves, Athanasius passed about 
twenty-eight months. The death of the em- 
peror changed the face of public afiairs ; and, 
amidst the general indulgence of a and restoration, 
young reign, the primate was re- a.d.sss. 
stored to his country by an honourable edict of 
the younger Constantine, who expressed a deep 
sense of the innocence and merit of his venerable 
guest. 109 

The death of that prince exposed His second exile, 
Athanasius to a second persecution ; 
and the feeble Constantius, the sovereign of the 
East, soon became the secret accomplice of the 
Eusebians. Ninety bishops of that sect or 
faction assembled at Antioch, under the specious 
pretence of dedicating the cathedral. They 
composed an ambiguous creed, which is faintly 
tinged with the colours of semi-Arianism, and 
twenty-five canons, which still regulate the dis- 
cipline of the orthodox Greeks, no It was de- 
cided, with some appearance of equity, tliat a 
bishop, deprived by a sjmod, should not resume 
his episcopal functions, till he had been absolved 
by the judgment of an equal synod ; the law was 
immediately applied to the case of Athanasius ; 
the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather 
confirmed, his degradation ; a stranger, named 
Gregory, was seated on his throne ; and Phila- 
griusjin the praTect of Egypt, was instructed 
to support the new primate with the civil and 
military powers of the province. Oppressed by 
the conspiracy of the Asiatic prelates, Atha- 
nasius withdrew from Alexandida, and passed 
three n® years as an exile and a suppliant on the 
holy threshold of the Vatican. ns By the assi- 
duous study of the Latin language, he soon 
qualified himself to negotiate with the Western 
clergy ; his decent flattery swayed and directed 
the haughty J ulius : the Roman pontiff was 
persuaded to consider his api^eal as the peculiar 
interest of the Apostolic see ; and his innocence 
was unanimously declared in a council of fifty 
bishops of Italy. At the end of three years, the 
primate was summoned to the court of Milan by 
the emperor Constans, who, in the indulgence of 
unlawful pleasures, still professed a lively regard 

St. Hilary of Poitjere 1m mentioned this synod of Antioch with too 
much ffivoar and respect. He reckons ninety-seven bishops. 

in This magistrate* so odious to Athanasms, is praised by Gregory 
Nazianzen, tom. i. Orat. xxi. p. S90, 391. 

Steiie premente Deo fert Deus alter opem. 

For the credit of human nature, I am always pleased to discover some 
good qualities in Uiose men whom party has represented as tyrants and 
monsters. 

1 l‘i The chronological diiEculties which perplex the residence of 
A thanasius at Home, are strenuously agitatsd by Valtsius- (Observat. 
ad ealeem, tom. ii. Hist. Eccles. 1. 1, c. 1—5.) and Tillemont (Mdm. 
EccJds. tom. viii. p. 674, I have foliowira the simple hypothesis 

of V*ale8ius, who allows only one journey, aftea: tlie intrusion of 
Gregory, 

113 1 cannot forbear transcribing a judicious obwrvationirfWetstein 
(Prolegomen. N. T. p. 19.): 8i tamen Historiam Ecclei^asticam 
velimus consuler^ pat^it jam inde a seculo quarto, cam, ortis contro- 
versiis, eccleHae Gtsetnaa doctosres in duas partes scinderentur, ingenio, 
eloquentia, numero, tantum non aiquales, earn partem quae vlncere 
cwpiebat Bomam confhgisse, raajestatemque pontiddscormtercoluisse, 
eoque pacto opprmis per pontiiicem et episcopos Latinos atlveisariis 
prsevaluisse, i^ue ortiiodoxfam in conciliis atahilivisse. Earn oh 
causara A tlianasitu^ non sine oomitatu, Komam petiit, piuresone annos 
ibi hseslt. 
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for the ortboflox faith. The cause of truth and 
justice was promoted by the influence of gold, 
and the ministers of Conslans advised their sove- 
reign to require the convocation of an eccle- 
siastical assembly, which might act as the repre- 
sentatives of the Catliolic church. 

A. .34 . ]v^inety-four bishops of the West, 
seventy-six bishops of the East, encountered 
each other at Sardica, on the verge of the two 
empires, but in the dominions of the protector 
of Athanasius. Their debates soon degenerated 
into hostile altercations; the Asiatics, appre- 
hensive for their personal safety, retired to 
Philippopolis in Thrace ; and the rival synods 
reciprocally hurled their spiritual thunders 
against their enemies, whom they piously con- 
demned as the enemies of the true God. Their 
decrees w’ere published and ratifed in their 
respective provinces ; and Athanasius, who in 
the West was revered as a saint, ivas exposed 
as a criminal to the abhorrence of the East.it5 
The council of Sardica reveals the first symp- 
toms of discord and schism between the Greek 
and Latin churches, which were separated by 
the accidental difierence of faith, and the per- 
manent distinction of language, 
and restoration. During his second exile in the 

A.D.349. Athanasius was frequently 

admitted to the Imperial presence ; at CajDua, 
Lodi, Milan, Verona, Padua, Aquileia, and 
Treves. The bishop of the diocese usually 
assisted at these interviews ; the master of the 
offices stood before the veil or curtain of the 
sacred apartment ; and the uniform moderation 
of the primate might be attested by these 
respectable witnesses, to whose evidence he 
solemnly appeals, 1 1 6 Prudence would undoubt- 
edly suggest the mild and respectful tone that 
became a subject and a bishop. In these fa- 
miliar conferences wdth the sovereign of the 
West, Athanasius might lament the error of 
Constantius, but he boldly arraigned the guilt 
of his eunuchs and his Arian prelates ; deplored 
the distress and danger of the Catholic church ; 
and excited Constans to emulate the zeal and 
glory of his father. The emperor* declared his 
resolution of employing the troops and treasures 
of Europe in the orthodox cause ; and signified, 
by a concise and peremptory epistle to his brother 
Constantius, that unless lie consented to the im- 
mediate restoration of Athanasius, he himself, 
with a fleet and army, would seat the archbishop 
on the throne of Alexandria. ^17 But this re- 
ligious war, so horrible to nature, was prevented 
by the timely compliance of Constantius ; and 
the emperor of the East condescended to solicit 
a reconciliation with a subject whom he had 
injured, Athanasius waited, with decent pride, 

114 Philo^torgius, 1. iii. c. 12, If any comiption was used to pro- 
mote the interest of religion, an advocate of Amanasius might justify 
or excuse this questionahle conduct, by the example of Cato ana Sidney s 
the former of whom is said to have given, and the iatter to have re- 
ceived, a bribe in the cause of liberty. 

115 The canon which allows appeals to the Roman pontiffs, has 
almost raised the council of Sardica to the dignity of a general council } 
and its acts have been ignorantly or artfully confound^ with those of 
tlie Nicene synod. See Tillemont, tom, viii. p. 689. and Ueddes's 
Tracts, vol. ii. p. 419—460. 

116 As Athanasius dispersed secret invectives against Comtantiws 
(seethe Epistle to the Monks), at the same time that he assured him 
of his profound respect, we might distrust the professions of the arch- 
bishop. Tom.i. p, 677. 

117 Notwitlrstanding the discreet silence of Athanasius, and tlie 
manifest forgery of a letter inserted by Socrates, these menaces are 
proved by the unquestionable evidence of Lucifer of C,ag:liarl, and ev«i 
of Constantius himself. See Tillemont, tom. vui. p. 693. 


till be had received three successive epistles full 
of the strongest assurances of the protection, tlie 
favour, and the esteem of his sovereign ; who 
invited him to resume his episcopal seat, and 
who added the humiliating precaution of en- 
gaging his principal ministers to attest the sin- 
cerity of his intentions. They were manifested 
in a still more public manner, by the strict 
orders which were despatched into Egypt to 
recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore 
their privileges, to proclaim their innocence, and 
to erase from the public registers the illegal 
proceedings which had been obtained during the 
prevalence of the Eusebian faction. After every 
satistaction and security had been given, which 
justice or even delicacy could require, the pri- 
mate proceeded, by slow journeys, through the 
provinces of Thrace. Asia, and Syria ; and his 
progress was marked by the abject homage of 
the Oriental bishops, who excited his contemi[)t 
without deceiving his penetration. i is An- 
tioch he saw the emperor Constantius ; sus- 
tained, wdth modest firmness, the embraces and 
protestations of his master, and eluded the pro- 
posal of allowing the Arians a single church at 
Alexandria, by claiming, in the other cities of 
the empire, a similar toleration for his own 
party ; a reply which might have appeared just 
and moderate in the mouth of an independent 
prince. The entrance of the archbishop into 
his capital w'as a triumphal procession ; absence 
and persecution had endeared him to the Alex- 
andrians; his authority, which he exercised with 
rigour, was more firmly established; and his 
fame was diffused from iEthiopia to Britain, 
over the whole extent of the Christian world. 

But the subject who has reduced Resentment of 
his prince to tlie necessity of dis- c^n^antjus. 
sembllng, can never expect a sincere 
and lasting forgiveness; and the tragic fate of 
Constans soon deprived Athanasius of a power- 
ful and generous protector. The civil war be- 
tween the assassin and the only surviving brother 
of Constans, wdiich afflicted the empire above 
three years, secured an interval of repose to the 
Catholic church ; and the two contending parties 
were desirous to conciliate the friendship of a 
bishop, who, by the weight of his personal autho- 
rity, might determine the fluctuating resolutions 
of an important province. ITe gave audience to 
the ambassadors of the tyrant, with whom he was 
afterwards accused of holding a secret corres- 
pondence ; i-o and the emperor Constantius re- 
peatedly assured his dearest father, the most 
reverend Athanasius, tliat, notwithstanding the 
malicious rumours wdiich were circulated by 
their common enemies, he had inherited the 
sentiments, as well as the throne, of his deceased 

118 I have always entertained some doubts conceminj? the retrac- 
tion of Ursacius and Valens (Athanas. tom, 1, p, 776.), Their epislk'S 
to Julius, bishop of Rome, and to Alhanasius hiniself, are of so difTer- 
ent a cast from each other, liiat they cannot both be genuine, Thti 
one speaks the langxmge of crinijnfik who confes their guilt and in- 
famy ; the otlier of enemies, who solicit on equal terms an honourable 
reconciliation. 

119 The circumstances of his second refiirn may be collected from 
Athanasius himself, tom. i. p. 769, and 822. 843. Socrates, 1, ii. c. IS. 
SoMmen, 1. iii. c, 19. Theodoret, 1 . ii, c. 1 1 , 12. Piiilostorgius, 1. iii, 

120 Athanasius (torn. i. p. 677, 678,} defends his innocence by pa- 
thetic complidnts, solemn assertions, and specious arguments. He 
admits tiiat letters bad been forged in his name, but he requests that 
his own secretaries, and titose of the tyrant, may l)e examined, whe- 
ther those letters had been written by the former or received by the 
latter. 
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brother. Gratitude and humanity would 
have disposed the primate of Egypt to deplore 
the untimely fate of Constaiis, and to abhor the 
guilt of Magnentius ; but as he clearly under- 
stood that the apprehensions of Constantius were 
his only safeguai'd, the fervour of his prayers 
for the success of the righteous cause might 
perhaps be somewhat abated. The ruin of 
Athanasius was no longer contrived by the 
obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry 
bishops, who abused the authority of a credulous 
monarch. The monarch himself avowed the 
resolution, which he had so long suppressed, of 
avenging his private injuries and the first 
winter after his victory, which he passed at 
Aries, was employed against an enemy more 
odious to him than the vanquished tyrant of 
Gaul. 

Councils of If the emperor had capriciously 
decreed the death of the most emi- 
A.D. 353-355. virtuous citizen of the 

republic, the cruel order w^ould have been ex- 
ecuted, without hesitation, by the ministers of 
open violence or of specious injustice. Tlie 
caution, the delay, the difiiculty with wdiich he 
proceeded in the condemnation and punishment 
of a popular bishop, discovered to the world that 
the privileges of the church had already revived 
a sense of order and freedom in the Roman go- 
vernment. The sentence wdiich was pronounced 
ill the synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large 
majority of the Eastern bishops, had never been 
expressly repealed ; and as Athanasius had been 
once degraded from his episcopal dignity by the 
judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act 
might be considered as irregular, and even crimi- 
nal. But the memory of the firm and efiectual 
support which the primate of Egypt had derived 
from the attachment of the Western church, en- 
gaged Constantius to suspend the execution of 
the sentence, till he had obtained the concurrence 
of the Latin bishops. Two years w'ere consumed 
in ecclesiastical negotiations ; and the important 
cause between the emperor and one of his sub- 
jects was solemnly debated, first in the synod of 
Arles, and afterwards in the great council of 
Milan, ^23 which consisted of above three hun- 
dred bishops. Their integrity was gradually 
undermined by the arguments of the Arians, the 
dexterity of the eunuchs, and the pressing soli- 
citations of a prince, who gratified his revenge 
at the expense of his dignity ; and exposed his 
own passions, wdiilst he influenced those of the 
clergy. Corruption, the most infallible symptom 
of constitutional liberty, was successfully prac- 
tised : honours, gifts, and immunities, were of- 
fered and accepted as the price of an episcopal 
vote and the condemnation of the Alexan- 
drian primate was artfully represented as the 
only measure which could restore the peace and 

121 A-thanas. tom.!, p. 82.5—844. 

122 Athanas. tom. i. p. 861. Theodoret, 1. li. c. 16. The emperor 
declared, that he was more desirous to subdue Athanasius, tlian be 
had been to vanquish Magnentius or Sylvauus. 

123 The ati'airs of the council o€ Milan are so imperfectly and erro* i 
neotisly related by the Greek 'writers, that we must rejoice in the , 
supply of some letters of Eusebius, extracted by Baronius^ from the ; 
archives of the church of VerceHae, and of an old life of Dionysius of j 
Milan, published by BoUandus. See Barotiius, A. D. 355. and Tille- i 
mor.t, tom. vii. p. 1415. 

124 The honours, presents, feasts, which seduced so many bishops, 
are mesationed with indignation by those who weate too pure or too 
proud to accept thejn. “ w'e comtet (ssws Hilary of Poitiers) against 
CkhistenUus the antidirist ; who strokes the belly instead <xf scourging 


union of tlie Catholic ehurcli. The friends of 
Athanasius %vere not, hotvever, wanting to their 
leader, or to their cause. With a manly spirit, 
which the sanctity of their character rendered 
less dangerous, they maintained, in public debate, 
and in private conference with the emperor, the 
eternal obligation of religion and justice. They 
declared, that neither the hope of his favour, nor 
the fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them 
to join in the condemnation of an absent, an in- 
nocent, a respectable brother. ^25 They affirmed, 
with apparent reason, that the illegal and obsolete 
decrees of the council of Tyre had long since 
been tacitly abolished by the Imperial edicts, the 
honourable re-establishment of the archbishop of 
Alexandria, and the silence or recantation of his 
most clamorous adversaries. They alleged, that 
his innocence had been attested by the unani- 
mous bishops of Egypt, and had been acknow- 
ledged in the councils of Rome and Sardica,i25 
by the impartial judgment of the Latin church. 
They deplored the hard condition of Athanasius, 
wdio, after enjoying so many years his seat, his 
reputation, and the seeming confidence of his 
sovereign, was again called upon to confute the 
most groundless and extravagant accusations. 
Their language was specious ; their conduct was 
honourable: but in this long and obstinate con- 
test, which fixed tlie eyes of the whole empire 
on a single bishop, the ecclesiastical factions 
were prepared to sacrifice truth and justice, to 
the more interesting ol>jc'Ct of defending, or re- 
moving, the intrepid champion of the Nicene 
faith. The Arians still thought it prudent to 
disguise, in ambiguous language, their real sen- 
timents and designs ; but the orthodox bishops, 
armed with the favour of the people, and the 
decrees of a general council, insisted on every 
occasion, and particularly at Milan, that their 
adversaries should purge themselves from the 
suspicion of heresy, before they presumed to ar- 
raign the conduct of the great Athanasius. 1^7 
But the voice of reason (if reason 
was indeed on the side of Athana- of Athanasius, 
sius) w'as silenced by the clamours 
of a factious or venal majority ; and the councils 
of Arles and Milan were not dissolved, till the 
archbishop of Alexandria had been solemnly 
condemned and deposed by the judgment of the 
Western, as well as of the Eastern, church. 
The bishops who had opposed, were required to 
subscribe, the sentence ; and to unite in religious 
communion with the suspected leaders of tlie 
adverse party. A formulary of Consent w^as 
transmitted by the messengers of state to tlie 
absent bishops; and all those who refused to 
submit their private opinion to the public and 
inspired wisdom of the councils of Arles and 
Milan, were immediately banished by the em- 
peror, who affected to execute the decrees of the 

the back ; ** qui turn dorsa ceedit ; sed veatrem palnat. Hilariiis contra 
Constant, c. 5. p. 1246.^ 

125 Something: of this opposition is menlloned by Ammianus (rr. 
7.), who had a very dark and su]jetficial knowMge of ecclesiastical 
histfflfy, Liberius - • - persewerantex xenitebatur, nec visum bominem, 
nec anditum damnare nefas ultimu.m srepe exclamans; aperte sci> 
licet recalcietans Impaatoris arbitxio. Id enim ille Athanasio semper 
infesttts, &c. 

126 More properly by the orthodox part of the council of Sardica. 
If the lushops of both parties had fairly voted, the division would 
have been 94 to 76. M. de Tillemont tsee tom. viii, p. 1147—1158,) 
is justly sstrprisaed that so small a ma jority should have proceeded fio 
vi^rourfy against their adversaries, the principal of whom they im- 
mediately deposed. 127 Sulp. Sevems in Mist, Sacra, 1. ii. p.41S, 
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Catholic church. Among those prelates who 
led the honourable band of confessors and exiles, 
Liberius of Horae, Osius of Cordova, Paulinus 
of Treves, Dionysius of Milan, Eusebius of 
Vercellaj, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Hilary of 
Poitiers, may deserve to be particularly distin- 
guished. The eminent station of Liberius, wiio 
governed the capital of the empire ; the personal 
merit and long experience of the venerable Osius, 
who was revered as the favourite of the great 
Constantine, and the father of the Nicene faitli j 
placed those prelates at the head of the Latin 
church : and their example, either of submission 
or resistance, would probably be imitated by the 
episcopal crowd. But the repeated attempts of 
the emperor, to seduce or to intimidate the 
bishoi:)s of Home and Cordova, were for some 
time ineffectual. The Spaniard declared him- 
self ready to suffer under Constantius, as he had 
suffered threescore years before under his grand- 
father Maximian, The Roman, in the presence 
of his sovereign, asserted the innocence of Atha- 
nasius, and his own freedom. When he was 
banished to Bcriea in TJirace, he sent back a 
large sum which had been offered for the ac- 
commodation of his journey ; and insulted the 
court of Milan by the haughty remark, that the 
emperor and his eunuchs might want that gold 
to pay their soldiers and their bishops. '28 The 
resolution of Liberius and Osius was at length 
subdued by the hardships of exile and confine- 
ment. The Roman pontiff purchased his return 
by some criminal compliances; and afterwards 
expiated his guilt by a seasonable repentance. 
Persuasion and violence were employed to extort 
the reluctant signature of the decrepit bishop of 
Cordova, whose strengtli was broken, and whose 
faculties were perhaps impaired, by the weight 
of an hundred years ; and the insolent triumph 
of the Arians provoked some of the orthodox 
party to treat with inhuman severity the charac- 
ter, or radier the memory, of an unfortunate old 
man, to wdiose former services Christianity itself 
was so deeply indebted. '29 f 

Exiles Liberius and Osius 

^ reflected a brighter lustre on the 
firmness of those bishops who still adhered, with 
unshaken fidelity, to the cause of Athanasius 
and religious truth. The ingenious malice of 
their enemies had deprived them of the be- 
nefit of mutual comfort and advice, separated 
those illustrious exiles into distant provinces, 
and carefully selected the most inhospitable 
spots of a great empire. '30 Yet they soon 
experienced that the deserts of Libya, and 
the most barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, were 
less inhospitable than the residence of those 
cities, in which an Arian bishop could satiate, 
without restraint, the exquisite rancour of theo- 

12S The exile of Liberiujs is mentioned by Ammianns, sr. 7. See 
Theodoret, 1. ii. 1 . 16. Athanas. tom. i. p. SS-l— 837. Hilar. Frag- 
■ i. . 

129 The life of Osius is collected by Tillemont {tom.Tii. p. 534— 
561.p wbo, in the most extravagant terras, first admirys, and then re* 
probates, the bishop of Cordova. I» the midst of their lamentatioiM 
on his fall, the prudence of Athanasius may be distinguished from 
the Wind and intemperate xeal of Hilary. 

130 The confessors of the West were successively bani^ed to the 
deserts (^Arabia or Hiebais, the lonely places of Mount Taun«, the 
wildest parts of Phrygia, ■which were in the possession of the impious 
Montanjsts, dsc. When the heretic /Etiuswas too favourably enter, 
tained at Mopsuestia in Cilicia, the place (rf his exile was changed, by 
the advice of Aeacius, to Amblada n district inhalaled by savages, 
and infested by war and pestilence. Philostorg. 1« v. c. 2. 


logical hatred. '3 ' Their consol at ion was derived 
from the consciousness of rectitude and indejiend 
ence, from the applause, the visits, the letters, 
and the liberal alms of their adherents; '32 and 
from the satisfaction which they soon enjoyed of 
observing the intestine divisions of the adver- 
saries of the Nicene faith. Such was the nice 
and capricious taste of the emperor Constantius, 
and so easily was he offended by the slightest 
deviation from his imaginary standard of Chris- 
tian truth, that he persecuted, with equal zeal, 
those who defended the cotmibstantiality-^ those 
who asserted the similar substance, and those who 
denied the likeness, of the Son of God. Three 
bishops, degraded and banished for those adverse 
opinions, might possibly meet in the same place 
of exile; and, according to the difference of their 
temper, might either pity or insult the blind 
enthusiasm of their antagonists, whose present 
sufferings would never be compensated by future 
happiness. 

The disgrace and exile of the Third expulsion 
orthodox bishops of the West were from?UexaiKiria. 
designed as so many preparatory a.b.soG. 
steps to the ruin of Athanasius himself. '33 Six 
and twenty months had elapsed, during which 
the Imperial coui*t secretly laboured, by the 
most insidious arts, to remove him from Alex- 
andria, and to withdraw the allowance which 
supplied his popular liberality. But when the 
primate of Egypt, deserted and proscribed by 
the Latin church, was left destitute of any 
foreign support, Constantius despatched tw'o 
of his secretaries with a verbal commission to 
announce and execute the order of his banish- 
ment. As the justice of the sentence was publicly 
avowed by the whole party, the only motive which 
could restrain Constantius from giving his mes- 
sengers the sanction of a wTitten mandate, must 
be imputed to his doubt of the event ; and to a 
sense of the danger to W’hich he might expose 
the second city, and the most fertile province of 
the empire, if the people should persist in the 
resolution of defending, by force of arms, the 
innocence of their spiritual father. Such ex- 
treme caution afforded Athanasius a specious 
pretence respectfully to dispute the truth of an 
order, which he could not reconcile, either with 
the equity, or with the former declarations, of 
his gracious master. The civil powers of Egypt 
found themselves inadequate to the task of per- 
suading or compelling the primate to abdicate 
his episcopal throne ; and they were obliged to 
conclude a treaty with the popular leaders of 
Alexandria, by which it was stipulated, that ail 
proceedings and all hostilities should be sus- 
pended till the emperor’s pleasure had been 
more distinctly ascertained. By tliis seeming 
moderation, the Catholics were deceived into 


131 See the cruel treatment and stranpe olxstinacy of Eusebius, in 
his own letters, published by Baronius, A.T). 566, No. 92—102. 

132 Cffiterum exules satis constat, totlus orbis studiis celebrates 
pecaniasque eis in sumptum aiFatira congestas lepationibus quoque 
eos piebis Catbolicse ex omnibus fere provindis frequentatos. Sulp. 
Sever. Hist. Sacra, p. 414. Athanas. tom. i. p. 836. 840. 

15.1 Ample materials for the history of this third pet^cution of 
Athanasius may be found in his otvn works. See particularly his 
very able Apology to Constantius (tom. 5. p. 675.}, his first Apology 
for his flight (p. 701.}, bis prolix Epistle to the Solitaries (p. 808.), 
and the origin.tl Protest of the people of Alexandria aijainst the 
violences comroitted by Syrianus fii. 866.). Sozoraen (I. iv. c. {>.) has 
thrown into the narrative two or tliree luminous and important 
circumstances. 
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a false and fatal security; while the legions 
of the Upper Egypt, and of Libya, advanced, 
by secret orders and hasty marches, to besiege, 
or rather to surprise, a capital habituated to 
seiUtion, and inflamed by religious zealri^^ The 
position of Alexandria, between the sea and the 
lake Mareotis, facilitated the approach and land- 
iii<r of the troops; who were introduced into 
the heart of the city, before any effectual mea- 
sures could be taken, either to shut the gates, 
or to occupy the important posts of defence. At 
the hour of midnight, twenty-three days after 
the signature of the treaty, Syrianus, duke of 
Egypt, at the head of five thousand soldiers, 
armed and prepared for an assault, unexpectedly 
invested the church of St. Theonas, where the 
archbishop, with a part of his clergy and people, 
performed their nocturnal devotions. The doors 
of the sacred edifice yielded to the impetuosity 
of the attack, w'hich was accompanied with every 
horrid circumstance of tumult and bloodshed ; 
but, as the bodies of the slain, and the fragments 
of military weapons, remained the next day an 
unexceptionable evidence in the possession of 
the Catholics, the enterprise of Syrianus may be 
considered as a successful irruption rather than 
as an absolute conquest. The other churches 
of the city were profaned by similar outrages ; 
and, during at least four months, Alexandria was 
exposed to the insults of a licentious army, sti- 
mulated by the ecclesiastics of an hostile fac- 
tion. Many of the faithful were killed ; wlio 
may deserve the name of martyrs, if their deaths 
were neither provoked nor revenged; bishops 
and presbyters were treated with cruel igno- 
miny ; consecrated virgins were stripped naked, 
scourged, and violated ; the houses of wealthy 
citizens were plundered ; and, under the mask of 
religious zeal, lust, avarice, and private resent- 
ment, were gratified with impunity, and even 
with applause. The Pagans of Alexandria, who 
still formed a numerous and discontented party, 
M'ere easily persuaded to desert a bishop whom 
they feared and esteemed. The hopes of some 
peculiar favours, and the apprehension of being 
involved in the general penalties of rebellion, 
engaged them to promise their support to tlie 
destined successor of Athanasius, the famous 
George of Cappadocia, The usurper, after re- 
ceiving tlie consecration of an Arian synod, w^as 
placed on the episcopal throne by the anns of 
Sebastian, who had been appointed count of 
Egypt for the execution of that important de- 
sign. In the use, as w'ell as in the acquisition, 
of power, the tyrant George disregarded the laws 
of religion, of justice, and of humanity ; and the 
same scenes of violence and scandal which had 
been exhibited in the capital, were repeated in 
more than ninety episcopal cities of Egypt En- 
couraged by success, Constantius ventured to 
approve the conduct of his ministers. By a 
public and passionate epistle, tlxe emperor con- 

134 Athanasius hsuj lately sent for Antony, and some of his chosOT 
' 'I from their mountain, “ 


monks. *riiey descended from their mountain, announced 
Alexandrians the sanctity of Athanasius, and were honourably con- 
ducted by the archbishop as far as tlie gates of the city. Athanos. 
tom. ii. p. 49i, 492. See Ukewise RuBnus, iii. 164. in Vit. Patr. p. 
524, ^ 

155 AUtanas. tom. i* p. 694. The empearctf, or his Arian secretaries, 
while they expm$ thar reseatinent, betray their and esteem of 
Athanasitis. 


gratulates the deliverance of Alexandria from a 
popular tyrant, who deluded his blind votaries 
by the magic of his eloquence ; expatiates on the 
virtues and piety of the most reverend George, 
the elected bishop; and aspires, as the patren 
and benefactor of the city, to surpass the fame 
of Alexander himself. But he solemnly de- 
clares his unalterable resolution to pursue with 
fire and sword the seditious adherents of the 
wicked Athanasius, wdio, by flying from justice, 
has confessed his guilt, and escaped the ignomi- 
nious death which he had so often deserved. , 
Atlianasius had indeed escaped 
from the most imminent dangers; 
and the adventures of that extraordinary man de- 
serve and fix our attention. On the memorable 
night when the church of St. Theonas was in- 
vested by the troops of Syrianus, the archbishop, 
seated on his throne, expected, with calm and 
intrepid dignity, the approach of death. "While 
the public devotion was interrupted by shouts 
of rage and cries of terror, he animated his 
trembling congregation to express their religious 
confidence, by chanting one of the psalms of 
David, wliich celebrates the triumph of the 
God of Israel over the haughty and impious 
tyrant of Egypt. The doors were at length burst 
open ; a cloud of arrows w'as discharged among 
the people ; the soldiers, with drawn swords, 
rushed forwards into the sanctuary; and the 
dreadful gleam of their armour was reflected 
by the holy luminaries wdiich burnt round the 
altar. 136 Athanasius still rejected the pious im- 
portunity of the monks and presbyters, who were 
attached to his person; and nobly refused to 
desert his episcopal station, till he had dismissed 
in safety the last of the congregation. The dark- 
ness and tumult of the night favoured the retreat 
of the archbishop ; and though he was oppressed 
by the waves of an agitated multitude, though 
he was thrown to the ground, and left without 
sense or motion, he still recovered his undaunted 
courage ; and eluded the eager search of the sol- 
diers, who were instructed by tlieir Arian guides, 
that the head of Athanasius would be the most 
acceptable present to the emperor. From that 
moment the primate of Egypt disappeared from 
the eyes of his enemies, and remained above six 
years concealed in impenetrable obscurity. 137 
The despotic power of his impla- his repeat, 
cable enemy filled the whole extent 333—362, 
of the Roman world ; and the exasperated mo- 
narch had endeavoured, by a very pressing epistle 
to tlie Christian princes of JEthiopia, to exclude 
Athanasius from the most remote and sequestered 
regions of the earth. Counts, prefects, tribunes, 
whole armies, were successively employed to pur- 
sue a bishop and a fugitive ; the vigilance of the 
civil and military powers was excited by the 
Imperial edicts ; liberal rewards were promised 
to the man who should produce Atlianasius, 
either alive or dead ; and the most severe penal- 
ise These xniaHte circntnsfcarjces are ctirious, aa they are KteralTy 
transcribed ftom the protest, which was publicly presented three &ys 
afterwards by the Catbeiks of Alexandria. See Athanas. tmn. i. p. 

The Jansenists have often comiwed Atbatiaratas and Amauld, 
and have expatiated with pleasure on the faith and zeal, the merit 
and exile, of those celebrated doclcws. This concealed parallel ts very 
dex^oosiy bf de la Bleteiie, Vie de Jovien, torn. i. 
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ties were denounced against those who should 
dare to protect the public enemy. But the 
deserts of Thebais were now peopled by a race 
of wildj yet submissive fanatics, who prefen'ed 
the commands of their abbot to the laws of their 
sovereign. The numerous disciples of Antony 
and Pachomius received the fugitive primate as 
their father, admired the patience and humility 
with which he conformed to their strictest insti- 
tutions, collected every word which dropped 
from, his lips as the genuine effusions of inspired 
wisdom ; and persuaded themselves, that their 
prayers, their fasts, and their vigils, were less 
meritorious than the sseal which they expressed, 
and the dangers which thcjy braved, in the de- 
fence of truth and innocence. *3^ The monasteries 
of Egypt were seated in lonely and desolate 
places, on the summit of mountains, or in the 
islands of the Nile; and the sacred horn or 
trumpet of Tabenne was the well-kno\m signal 
which assembled several thousand robust and 
determined monks, wdio, for the most part, had 
been the peasants of the adjacent country. When 
their dark retreats were invaded by a military 
force, wliich it was impo.ssible to resist, they 
silently stretched out their necks to the execu- 
tioner; and supported their national charactei*, 
that tortures could never wrest from an Egyp- 
tian the confession of a secret wdiich he was 
resolved not to disclose. The archbishop of 
Alexandria, for whose safety they eagerly de- 
voted their lives, was lost among a uniform and 
well-disciplined multitude; and on the nearer 
approach of danger, he was swiftly removed, by 
their officious hands, from one place of conceal- 
ment to another, till he reached the formidable 
deserts, which the gloomy and credulous temper 
of superstition had peopled with demons and 
savage monsters. The retirement of Athanasius, 
which ended only with the life of Constantius, 
was spent, for the most part, in the society of the | 
monks, who faithfully served him as guards, as j 
secretaries, and as messengers; but the import- : 
ance of maintaining a more intimate connection j 
witli the Catholic party tempted him, whenever 
the diligence of the pursuit was abated, to emerge 
from the desert, to introduce himself into Alex- ^ 
andria, and to trust his person to the discretion I 
of his friends and adherents. His various ad- ' 
ventures might have furnished the subject of a 
very entertaining romance. He was once se- 
creted in a dry cistern, which he had scarcely 
left before he was betrayed by the treachery of 
a female slave and he was once concealed 
in a still more extraordinary asylum, the house 
of a virgin, only twenty years of age, and who 
was celebrated in the whole city for her exquisite 
beauty. At the hour of midnight, as she related 
the story many years afterwaids, she was sur- 


138 Hittc jam toto orbe profufjus Athanasius, nec ulhts ei tutus ad 
. Utexidum supererat locus. Trib'uni, prajf'ecti, comites, extTcitus quo- 
cue, ad pervestigandum eum moventur edictis Imperialibos j prsemia 
delatoribus proMnuntur, si quis eum vivuxn, si id minus, caput certe 
Athanasii detulisset, Iluiin. i. i. c- IG. 

1S9 Gregor. Nazianzen. tom. i. Orat. xxi. p. 384, .385. See TiUe- 
mont, Eccles. tom.vii, p. 17G— 410, 8‘iO— 8S0, 

140 Et nulla tormentomm vis inveniri adhuc poiuit ; quae obdurato 
illius tractCis latroni invito elieere potuit, ut nomen proprittoi dlcat. 
Ammian. xxil- 16., and Valesius ad locum. 

141 B-ufin. 1. 1. c. IS. Sozomen, 1. jv. c. 10. This and the follow- 
ing story Will be rendered impossible, if vre suppose that Athanasius 
always inhabited the asylum which he accidentally or occasionally 
bad used. 

142 Palladtus (Hist. Lausiac. c. 13# in Vit. Patrmn. p. 776*}> the 


prised by the appearance of the archbishop in a 
loose undress, who, advancing with hasty steps, 
conjured lier to afford him the protection whicli 
he had been directed by a celestial vision to seek 
under her hospitable roof. The pious maid 
accepted and preserved the sacred pledge which 
was intrusted to her prudence and courage. 
Without imparting the secret to any one, she 
instantly conducted Athanasius into her most 
secret chamber, and watched over his safety with 
tlie tenderness of a friend, and the assiduity of a 
servant. As long as the danger continued, she 
regularly supplied him with books and provi- 
sions; washed his feet, managed his correspond- 
ence, and dexterously concealed from the eye of 
suspicion, this familiar and solitary intercourse 
between a saint whose character required the 
most unblemished chastity, and a female w’hose 
charms might excite the most dangerous emo- 
tions. During the six years of persecution 
and exile, Athanasius repeated his visits to his 
fair and faithful companion; and the formal 
declaration, that he saza the councils of Eimini 
and Seleucia,i'^3 forces us to believe that he was 
secretly present at the time and place of their 
convocation. The advantage of personally ne- 
gotiating with his friends, and of observing and 
improving the divisions of his enemies, might 
justify, in a prudent statesman, so bold and 
dangerous an enterprise*, and Alexandria was 
connected by trade and navigation with every 
sea-port of the Mediterranean. From the depth 
of his inaccessible retreat, the intrepid primate 
w*aged an incessant and offensive war against 
the protector of the Arians ; and his seasonable 
WTitings, which were diligently circulated, and 
eagerly perused, contributed to unite and ani- 
mate the orthodox party. In his public apolo- 
gies, which he addressed to the emperor himself, 
he sometimes affected the praise of moderation ; 
whilst at the same time, in secret and vehement 
invectives, he exposed Constantius as a weak 
and wicked prince, the executioner of his family, 
the tyrant of the republic, and the antichrist of 
the church. In the height of his prosperity, the 
victorious monarch, w'ho had chastised the rash- 
ness of Gailus, and suppressed the revolt of Syl- 
vanus, who had taken the diadem from the head 
of Vetranio, and vanquished in the field the le- 
gions of Magnentius, received from an invisible 
hand a wound, which he could neither heal nor 
revenge ; and the son of Constantine was the 
first of the Christian princes w'ho experienced 
the strength of those principles, which, in the 
cause of religion, could resist the most violent 
exertions of the civil power, 144 

The persecution of Athanasius, , . . , 

, * X 1 1 1 1 Anan bishops. 

and of so many respectable bishops, 

who suffered for the truth of their opinions, or 


original autlior of this anecdote hiid conversed with tJie damsel, whot, 
in her old age, still remeniliered with pleasure so pious and honourable 
a connection. I cannot indulge the delicacy of Baronius, Vak-sius, 
Tiliemont, iStc, who almost reject a story so unworthy, as they deem it, 
of the gravity of ecclesiastical history- 

14.3 Atlr.mas. tom. i. p. S69. I agree witli Tiliemont (torn. viii. 
p. 1197.), tliat bis expressions imply a'personal, tliough perhaps secret, 
visit to the synods. 

144 The epistle of Athanasius to the monies is filled with reproaches, 
which the public must feel to be true (vol. i. p. 834. 856.) ; and, in 
compliment to Jiis readers, he has introduced the comparisons of 
Pharaoh, Ahab, Belshazzar, &c. The boldness of Hilary was attendid 
with less danger, if be published his invective in Gaul after the revolt 
of Julian } hut Lucifer sent his libels to Constantius, and almost chal- 
lenged the reward of martyrdom. Sec Tiliemont, tom. vii. p. 905. 
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at least for the integrity of their conscience, was 
a just subject of indignation and discontent to 
all Christians, except those who were blindly 
devoted to the Arkii faction. The people re- 
gretted the loss of their iaithful pastoijs, whose 
banishment was usually followed by the intrusion 
of a stranger into the episcopal chair; and 
loudly complained, that the right of election was 
violated, and that they were condemned to obey a 
mercenary usurper, whose person was unknown, 
and whose principles Were suspected. The Ca- 
tholics might prove to the world, that they were 
not involved in the guilt and heresy of their 
ecclesiastical governor, by publicly 
testifying their dissent, or by totally 
separating themselves from his communion. The 
first of these methods was invented at x\ntioch, 
and practised with such success, that it was soon 
diffused over the Christian world. The doxology, 
or sacred hymn, which celebrates the glory of the 
Trinity, is susceptible of very nice, but material, 
inflexions : and the substance of an orthodox, or 


I. Tlie Eoman pontiff, as long 
as he maintained his station and his 
principles, was guarded by the warm attachment 
of a great people ; and could reject with scorn 
the prayers, the menaces, and the oblations of 
an heretical prince. When the eunuchs had 
secretly pronounced the exile of Liberius, the 
well-grounded apprehension of a tumult engaged 
them to use the utmost precautions in the execu- 
tion of the sentence. The capital was invested 
on every side, and the praffect was commanded 
to seize the person of the bishop, either by stra- 
tagem or by open force. The order was obeyed, 
and Liberius, with the greatest difficulty, at the 
hour of midnight, was swiftly conveyed beyond 
the reach of the Roman people, before their 
consternation was turned into rage. As soon 
as they were informed of his banishment into 
Thrace, a general assembly was convened, and 
the clergy of Rome bound themselves, by a 
public and solemn oath, never to desert their 
bishop, never to acknowledge the usurper Fmlix ; 
who, by the influence of the eunuchs, had been 
irregularly chosen and consecrated within tiie 
walls of a profane palace. At the end of two 
years, their pious obstinacy subsisted entire and 
unshaken ; and when Constantins visited Rome, 
he was assailed by the importunate solicitations 
of a people, who had preserved, as the last rem- 
nant of tiieir ancient freedom, the right of treat- 
ing their sovereign with familiar insolence. The 
wives of many of the senators and most honour- 
able citizens, after pressing tlieir husbands to 
intercede in favour of Liberius, were advised to 
undertake a commission which in their hands 
would be less dangerous, and might prove more 
successful. The emperor received with polite- 
ness these female deputies, whose wealth and 
dignity w'ere displayed in the magnificence of 
their dress and ornaments : he admired tlieir 
inflexible resolution of following their beloved 
pastor to the most distant regions of the earth ; 
and consented that the two bishops, Liberius and 
Faslix, should govern in peace their respective 
congregations. But the ideas of toleration were 
so repugnant to the practice, and even to the 
sentiments, of those times, that when the answer 
of Constantins was publicly read in the circus 
of Rome, so reasonable a project of accommo- 
dation was rejected with contempt and ridicule. • 
The eager vehemence which animated the spec- 
tators in the decisive moment of a horse-race, 
was now directed towards a different object ; and 
the circus resounded with the shout of thousands, 
who repeatedly exclaimed, “ One God, One 
« Christ, One Bishop 1 The zeal of the Roman 
people in the cause of Liberius, was not confined 
to words alone ; and the dangerous and bloody 
sedition which they excited soon after the depar- 
ture of Constantius, determined that prince lt> 
accept the submission of the exiled prelate, and 
to restore him to the undivided dominion of the 


Divisions. 


fbrms ; To Father the Son, artd in the IToly Ghost.*' *** To the 
Father, the Son in the Hol;y Ghost/* and *♦ To the Fa'.ber in the 
** Sim and the Holy Ohont.” , , , 

148 After the exile of Eustathius, under the reign of Consts^ntme, 
the rigid party of the tathodox formed a se^>aratM>» which afterwards 
into a schism, and lasted above fonrs<'ore years. See Tille- 
inont, Mdm. Beci^ tom. wii. p. 35—64. 1137—1158., torn. viii. p. 557 
— 63ie. 1 314— 133& In many churches the Arian^ and HomoouGans, 
who had renounced each •othex'&r.antmunion, continued for scane jiu,e 
to itdtt in prayer. Fhilostorgias 1- iii. c. 14 . 


145 Athanasius (tom.h p. 811.} complains in general of this pfac* 
tice, vchloh he afterwards exemplifies (p. S61-) in the pretended elec- 
tion of Faelix. Three eunuchs re{>resented the Koman people, and 
three prelates, who followed the court, assumed the functions of the 
bishops of the suburbicarian provinces. 

146 'Ihomassin (Discipline de I'Bglise, tom.i. I-ii. c.78, 7.3, p.965— 
984.} has collected many curiou-s facts concerning the origin and pro- 
tStm of churdjHsinging, both in the fSast and West. 

147 Fhilostorgius, 1. iii. c. 13. Godefrw has examined this subject 
with smgular accuracy (p. 147, &c.). There were three heterodox 
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capital. After some ineffectual resistance, his 
rival was expelled from the city by the permis- 
sion of the emperor, and the power of the oppo- 
site faction ; the adherents of Faelix w^ere inhu- 
manly murdered in the streets, in the public 
places, in the baths, and even in the churches; 
and the face of Rome, upon the return of a 
Christian bishop, renewed the horrid image of 
the massacres of Marius, and the proscriptions 
of Sylla.t'iy 

. II. Notwithstanding the rapid 

onstantmopie. Q^ristians under the 

reign of the Flavian family, Rome, Alexandria, 
and the other great cities of tlie empire, still 
contained a strong and powerful faction of Infi- 
dels, who envied the prosperity, and who ridi- 
culed, even on their theatres, the theological 
disputes of the church. Constantinople alone 
enjoyed the advantage of being born and edu- 
cated in the bosom of the faith. The capital of 
the East had never been polluted by the worship 
of idols ; and the whole body of the people had 
deeply imbibed the opinions, the virtues, and the 
passions, which distinguished the Christians of 
that age from the rest of mankind. After the 
death of Alexander, the episcopal throne was 
disputed by Paul and Macedonius. By their 
zeal and abilities they both deserved the eminent 
station to which they aspired ; and if the moral 
character of Macedonius was less exceptionable, 
his competitor had the advantage of a prior elec- 
tion and a more orthodox doctrine. His firm 
attachment to the Nicene creed, which has given 
Paul a place in the calendar among saints and 
martyrs, exposed him to the resentment of the 
Arians. In the space of fourteen years he was 
five times driven from his throne ; to which he 
was more frequently restored by the violence of 
the people, than by the permission of the prince ; 
and the power of Macedonius could be secured 
only by die death of his rival. The unfortunate 
Paul was dragged in chains from the sandy 
deserts of Mesopotamia to the most desolate places 
of Mount Taurus,! 50 confined in a dark and 
narrow dungeon, left six days without food, and 
at length strangled, by the order of Philip, one 
of the principal ministers of the emperor Con- 
stantius.^51 Xhe first blood which stained the 
new capital was spilt in tliis ecclesiastical con- 
test; and many persons were slain on both sides, 
in the furious and obstinate seditions of the 
people. The commission of enforcing a sen- 
tence of banishment against Paul, had been 
intrusted to Hermogenes, the master-general of 
the cavalry ; but the execution of it was fatal to 
himself. Tlie Catholics rose in the defence of 
their bishop ; the palace of Hermogenes was con- 
sumed ; the first militaiy officer of the empire 
was dragged by the heels through the streets of 
Constantinople, and, after he expired, his lifeless 

14S See, on this ecci€siastlcal revolution of Rome, Ammlanus, rv. 7. 
Athanas. tom. U p. 834. SSI. Sozomtm, I. iv. c. 15* Tbeo«loret. I.ii. 
c- 17. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Saora, I.ii. J>. 413. Hiaronym. Chron, Mar- 
ceilin. et Faiistin. JLibell. p. 3, 4. Tillemont, Mdm. Eccl^ tom. tri, 
p. 336.: ; 

130 Cueitsas was the last stafte of his life and suiferings. The sUu. 
atioa tliat lonely town, on the confines of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and 
the Ijeaser Armenia, has occasioned some geographical peh>le*ity ; but 
we are directed to the true spot by the course of the Roman roa«5 from 
Uaasarea to Anazarbus. See Ceilarii Geograph, tom, ii. p. 213, Wessc- 
ling ad Itinerar- p. 179. 703. 

151 Athanasius (tom. i. p. 70.3. 813, SH.) afRrms, in the most poaU 
live terms, that Paul was murdered; and appeals, not only to com- 
mon fame, but even to the unsuspicious testimony of Phiia^us, one 


corpse was exposed" to their wanton insults. 1 52 
The fate of Hermogenes instructed Philip, the 
praetorian prtefect, to act with more precaution 
on a similar occasion. In tlie most gentle and 
honourable terms he required the attendance of 
Paul in the baths of Zeuxippus, which had a 
private communication with the palace and the 
sea. A vessel, which lay ready at the garden 
stairs, immediately hoisted sail; and, w'hile the 
people were still ignorant of the meditated sacri- 
lege, their bishop was already embarked on his 
voyage to Thessalonica. They soon beheld, 
with surprise and indignation, the gates of the 
palace thrown open, and the usurper Macedonius 
seated by the side of the prsefect on a lofty 
chariot, which was surrounded by troops of 
guards with drawn swords. The military pro- 
cession advanced towards the cathedral ; the 
Arians and Catholics eagerly rushed to occupy 
that important post ; and three thousand one 
hundred and fifty persons lost their lives in the 
confusion of the tumult. Macedonius, wdio was 
supported by a regular force, obtained a decisive 
victory ; but his reign was disturbed by clamour 
and sedition ; and the causes which ap|)eared 
the least connected with the subject of dispute, 
were sufficient to nourish and to kindle the fiarne 
of civil discord. As the chapel in which the 
body of the great Constantine had been depo- 
sited was ill a ruinous condition, the bishop 
transported those venerable remains into the 
church of St. Acacius, This prudent and even 
pious measure was represented as a wicked pro- 
fanation by the whole party which adhered to 
the Homoousian doctrine. The factions imme- 
diately flew to arms ; the consecrated ground 
was used as their field of battle ; and one of the 
ecclesiastical historians has observed, as a real 
fact, not as a figure of rhetoric, that the well 
before the church overflowed with a stream of 
blood, which filled the porticoes and the adjacent 
courts. The writer who should impute these 
tumults solely to a religious principle, would 
betray a very imperfect knowledge of human 
nature ; yet it must be confessed, that die motive 
which misled the sincerity of zeal, and the pre- 
tence which disguised the licentiousness of pas- 
sion, suppressed the remorse ■which, in another 
cause, would have succeeded to the rage of the 
Christians of Constantinople. !53 
The cruel and arbitrary disposition crueity of the 
of Constantins, which did not always Arians. 
require the provocations of guilt and resistance, 
was justly exasperated by the tumults of his 
capital, and the criminal behaviour of a faction, 
which opposed the authority and religion of their 
sovereign. The ordinary punishments of death, 
exile, and confiscation, were inflicted with x^ar- 
tial rigour ; and the Greeks still revere the holy 
memory of two clerks, a reader and a sub-deacon, 

of the Arian persecutors. 'Vet he acknowletlges, that the heretics 
attributi d to disease the death of the bishop of Constantinople. A tha- 
nasius is servilely copied by Socrates (1, ii. c. 26.) ; but Sozoraen, who 
discovers a more liberal temper, presumes (l.iv. c.2.) to insinuate a 
prudent doubt. 

152 Ammianus (xiv. 10.) refers to his own account of this tragic 
event. But we no longer possess that part of his history. 

153 See Socrates, 1. Ti- c. 6, 7. 12, 15, 16. 26, 27. 38-, and Sozo- 
tnen, 1. lii. 3, 4. 7. 9., 1. iv. c. ii. 21. ITie acts of St. Paul of Constan* 
tlnople, of which Photius has made an abstract (Phot, Bibliot. p. 1 4 1 9 
~1430.), are an indilT'erent copy of tliese historians ; but a modern 
Greek, who could write the life of a saint without ad^ng febles and 
miracles, is entitled to some commendation. 
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who were accused of the murder of Ilermogenes, 
and beheaded at the gates of Constantinople. 
By an edict of Constantins against the Catholics, 
which has not been judged w^orthy of a place in 
the Theodosian code, those who refused to com- 
municate with the Arian bishops, and particu- 
larly with Macedonius, were deprived of the 
imraurdties of ecclesiastics, and of the rights of 
Christians ; they were compelled to relinquish 
the possession of the churches ; and were strictly 
prohibited from holding their assemblies within 
the walls of the city. The execution of this 
unjust law, in the provinces of Thrace and Asia 
Minor, was committed to the zeal of Mace- 
douiiis ; the civil and military powers were 
directed to obey his commands ; and the cruel- 
ties exercised by this semi- Arian tyrant in the 
support of the Homoionsion, exceeded the com- 
mission, and disgraced the reign, of Constantins. 
The sacraments of the church were administered 
to the reluctant victims, who denied the vocation, 
and abhorred the principles, of Macedonius. 
The rites of baptism were conferred on women 
and children, who, for that purpose, had been 
torn from the arms of their friends and parents ; 
the mouths of the communicants were held open, 
by a wooden engine, while the consecrated bread 
was forced down their throat; the breasts of 
tender virgins were either burnt with red-hot 
egg-shells, or inhumanly compressed between 
shsu-p and heavy boards. 154 The Novatians of 
Constantinople, and the adjacent country, by 
their firm attachment to the Homoousian stan- 
dard, deserved to be confounded with the Catho- 
lics themselves. Macedonius was informed, 
thatalarge district of Paphlagoniai^s almost 
entirely inhabited by those sectaries. He re- 
solved either to convert or to extirpate them; 
and as he distrusted, on this occasion, the effi- 
cacy of an ecclesiastical mission, he commanded 
a body of four thousand legionaries to march 
against the rebels, and to reduce the territory of 
Mantinium under his spiritual dominion. The 
Novatian peasants, animated by despair and 
religious fury, boldly encountered the invaders 
of tiieir country ; and though many of the Paph- 
lagonians were slain, the Roman legions were 
vanquished by an irregular multitude, armed 
only with scythes and axes ; and, except a few 
wlio escaped by an ignominious flight, four 
thousand soldiers w'ere left dead on the field of 
battle. The successor of Constantius has ex- 
pressed, in a concise but lively manner, some of 
the theological calamities which affiicted the 
empii'e, and more especially the East, in the 
reign of a prince who was the slave of his own 
passions, and of those of his eunuchs. Many 
“ were imprisoned, and persecuted, and driven 

154 Socrates, 1. ii. c. 27. 38. Sozomen, 1. e. 21- The principal 
assistants of Macedonius, in the work of petrsecution, were the two 
bishops of Nioomedia and Cyricus, who were esteemed for tlieir vir- 
tues, and especially for their charity. 1 cannot forbear reminding the 
reader, that the difference between the Hommtuwn and Homoiotaimi, 
is almost invisible to tlie nicest theolocical eye. 

155 We are ignorant of the precise situation of Mantinium- In 
speaking of these four bands of legionaries, Socrates, Soscomen, and 
tise author of the Acts of St. Paul, use the indefinite terms of 
^ai3<jx.vyei!, Toy/iwtTa, which Nicepborus very properly translates f/wu- 
auruk. Vales, ad SocraU 1. H. c. 38. 

156 Julian. Epistol. 1. ii- p. 436. edit. Spahheim. 

157 See Optatus Milevitanus (particularly lii. 4.), with the Ponatist 
history, by M. Dupin, and the ominal pieces at the end of his editiosi- 
The numerous circumstances which Augustin has mentioned, of the 
fury of the Cireumcellions aoMnst othex^ and against themselYes, have 
been laboriously collected by xlUemont, Mdih. Ecxl^ tom. n. p. 147— 


into exile. Whole troops of those who are 
styled heretics were massacred, particularly at 
“ Cyzicus, and at Samosata, In Paphlagonia, 
« Bithynia, Galatia, and in many other pro- 
« vinces, towms and villages were laid waste, 
“ and utterly destroyed.” ^56 

While the flames of the Arian con- 
troversy consumed the vitals of the fu^of theDo- 
empire, the African provinces were ceiuons.^ 
infested by their peculiar enemies, 
the savage fanatics, wdio, under the name of 
Circumceliions, formed the strength and scandal 
of the Donatist party. ^ 5? The severe execution 
of the laws of Constantine had excited a spirit 
of discontent and resistance; the strenuous 
eiforts of his son Constans, to restore the unity 
of the church, exasperated the sentiments of 
mutual hatred, which had first occasioned the 
separation ; and the methods of force and cor- 
ruption employed by the two Imperial commis- 
sioners, Paul and Macarius, furnished the schis- 
matics with a specious contrast betw'een the 
maxims of the apostles and the conduct of their 
pretended successors, The peasants who in- 
habited the villages of Numidia and Mauritania, 
were a ferocious race, who had been imperfectly 
reduced under the authority of the Roman laws ; 
who were imperfectly converted to the Christian 
faith ; but who were actuated by a blind and 
furious enthusiasm in the cause of their Do- 
natist teachers. They indignantly supported 
the exile of their bishops, the demolition of their 
churches, and the interruption of their secret 
assemblies. The violence of the officers of jus- 
tice, who %vere usually sustained by a military 
guard, %vas sometimes repelled wldb equal vio- 
lence ; and the blood of some popular ecclesias- 
tics, which had been shed in the quarrel, inflamed 
their rude followers with an eager desire of re- 
venging the death of these holy martyrs. By 
their own cruelty and rashness, the ministers of 
persecution sometimes provoked their fate ; and 
the guilt of an accidental tumult precipitated 
the criminals into despair and rebellion. Driven 
from their native villages, the Donatist peasants 
assembled in formidable gangs on the edge of 
tlie Getulian desei-t ; and readily exchanged the 
habits of labour for a life of idleness and rapine, 
which was consecrated by the name of religion, 
and faintly condemned by the doctors of the 
sect. The leaders of the Circumcellions assumed 
the title of captains of the saints ; their princi- 
pal weapon, as they were indifferently provided 
with swords and speai-s, was a huge and 
weighty club, which they termed an IsraelUe ; 
and the well-known sound of ‘‘ Praise be to 
« God ! ” which they used as their cry of war, 
diflused constemaflon over the unarmed pro- 

365.; and heh!» often, though without design, exposed the injturies 
•which bad iwovoked those fenatics. « 

168 it is amusing enough to observe the language^of opp^xte pat- 
ties, when they speak of the same men and thm® . Uratus, b^hop of 
begins the s^rclaniaticns of an orthodox synods Gratiai^ 

" Deo omnipotenti et Christo Jesu qui imperavit reKgiosi^mo 

ConstanU Imperatori, ufvotum gerer« unitatis,et mitteret nntus^ 

« sancti operis JbJMwlo* Dei Paulwm et Macarfum.** Montiinent. Vet. 
ad calcem OptaU, p. SIS. “ Ecce subito,* (says the 3>onatist author 

of the Passion of Marculus) ** de Constantis regis tsTanruc& dorao 

** poUutum Macarianse persecutiemis munnur mcarepoit, et aumus 
** beatiia ad Afynnam missis, eodera scilicet Macario et Paulo execran- 
** dum promts ac dirum ecclesim certameu todictum est ; nt populus 
** Christianus ad unionem cum tradlt<»ibus jfeciendarn, nudatSs mili- 
“f turn gladiis et dracsouum prsesetitihus signis, et iuharum vocibus 
** cogereUxr.** Monument, p, 304. 
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vinces of Africa. At first their depredations 
were coloured by the plea of necessity; but 
they soon exceeded the measure of subsistence, 
indulged without control their intemperance 
and avarice, burnt the villages which they had 
])illaged, and reigned the licentious tyrants of 
the open country. The occupations of hus- 
bandry, and tlie administration of justice, were 
interrupted; and as the Circumcellions pre- 
tended to restore the primitive equality of man- 
kind, and to reform the abuses of civil society, 
they opened a secure asylum for the slaves and 
debtors, who flocked in crowds to their holy 
standard. When they were not resisted, they 
usually contented themselves with plunder, but 
the slightest opposition provoked them to acts of 
violence and murder; and some Catholic priests, 
who had imprudently signalised their zeal, were 
tortured by the fanatics with the most refined 
and wanton barbarity. The spirit of the Cir- 
cumcellions was not only always exerted against 
their defenceless enemies ; they engaged, and 
sometimes defeated, the troops of the province ; 
and in the bloody action of Bagai, they attacked 
in the open field, but with unsuccessful valour, 
an advanced guard of the Imperial cavalry. The 
Donatists who were taken in arras received, 
and they soon deserved, the same treatment 
which might have been shown to the wild beasts 
of the desert. The captives died, without a 
murmur, either by the sword, the axe, or the 
fire; and the measures of retaliation were mul- 
tiplied in a rapid proportion, which aggravated 
the horrors of rebellion, and excluded the hope 
of mutual forgiveness. In the beginning of the 
present century, the example of the Circumcel- 
lions has been renewed in the persecution, the 
boldness, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of the 
Camisards; and if the fanatics of Languedoc 
surpassed those of Numidia, by their military 
achievements, the Africans maintained their 
fierce independence with more resolution and 

perseverance, 

Their reiigioGs Such disorders are the natural 
Miicides. effects of religious tyranny ; but the 
rage of the Donatists was inflamed by a frenzy 
of a very extraordinary kind ; and which, if it 
really prevailed among them in so extravagant a 
degree, cannot surely be paralleled in any coun- 
try, or in any age. Many of these fanatics were 
possessed with the horror of life, and the desire 
of martyrdom ; and they deemed it of little mo- 
ment by what means, or by what hands, they 
perished, if tlieir conduct was sanctified by the 
intention of devoting themselves to the glory of 
the true fiiitli, and the hope of eternal hairpi- 
noss .160 Sometimes they rudely disturbed the 
festivals, and profaned the temples of Paganism, 
with the design of exciting the most zealous of 
the idolaters to revenge the insulted honour of 
their gods. They sometimes forced their way 
into the courts of justice, and compelled the 
aflh'ghted judge to give orders for their imme- 
diate execution. They frequently stopped travel- 

J5D The Histoire des Camisards, in Svols. 12mo. ViUefemche, 
1760, maybe recommended as accurate and impartial. It requires 
some attention to discover the religion of the author. 

160 nie Donatist suicides alleged in their justification the €Xanii»le 
of Rnatias, which is related in the 14th chapter of the second boot of 
the Maccabees. 


lers on tlie public highways, and obliged them 
to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, by the promise 
of a reward, if they consented, and by the threat 
of instant death, if they refused to grant so very 
singular a favour. When they w'ere disap- 
pointed of every other resource, they announced 
the day on which, in the presence of their friends 
and brethren, they should cast themselves head- 
long from some lofty rock ; and many precipices 
were shown, w^hicli had acquired fame by the 
number of religious suicides. In the actions of 
these desperate enthusiasts, who were admired by 
one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred 
by the other as the victims of Satan, an impartial 
philosopher may discover the influence and the 
last abuse of that inflexible spirit, which was 
originally derived from the character and prin- 
ciples of the Jewish nation. 

The simple narrative of the in- General dia- 
testine divisions, which distracted QjStian^ects. 
the peace, and dishonoured the a.x>.312-56i. 
triumph, of the churcli, will confirm the remark 
of a Pagan historian, and justify the complaint 
of a venerable bishop. The experience of Am- 
mianus had convinced him, that the enmity of 
the Christians towards each other, surpassed the 
fury of savage beasts against man; tsi and Gre- 
gory Nazianzen most pathetically laments, that 
the kingdom of heaven was converted, by dis- 
cord, into the image of chaos, of a nocturnal 
tempest, and of hell itself, The fierce and 
partial writers of the times, ascribing aU virtue 
to themselves, and imputing a/I guilt to their 
adversaries, have painted the battle of the angels 
and daemons. Our calmer reason will reject 
such pure and perfect monsters of vice or sanc- 
tity, and will impute an equal, or at least an 
in^scriminate, measure of good and evil to the 
hostile sectaries, who assumed and bestowed the 
appellations of orthodox and heretics. They 
had been educated in the same religion, and the 
same civil society. Their hopes and fears in the 
present, or in a future, life, were balanced in the 
same proportion. On either side, the error 
might be innocent, the faith sincere, the practice 
meritorious or corrupt. I'heir passions were 
excited by similar objects; and they might 
alternately abuse the favour of the court, or of 
tlie people. The metaphysical opinions of the 
Athanasians and the Aiians could not influence 
their moral character; and they were alike 
actuated by the intolerant spirit which has been 
extracted from the pure and simple maxims of 
the Gospel. 

A modem writer, who, with a just Toleration of 
confidence, has prefixed to his own 
history the honourable epithets of political and 
philosophical, ^63 accuses the timid prudence 
of Montesquieu, for neglecting to enumerate, 
among the causes of the decline of the empire, 
a law of Constantine, by which the exercise of 
the Pagan worship was absolutely suppressed, 
and a considerable part of his subjects was left 
destitute of priests, of temples, and of any pub- 

161 Nullas infestas hominibus bestias, lit sunt sibi figrales plcrique 
Christianoium expertus. Amraian. xxii. 5. 

162 (iregor. Nazianzen, Orat. i. p. 33. See Tilleroont, tom. vL 
p. SOI. miartoedit. 

163 Histoire Politique et Philosophiqtie dcs Etablissemens des Eu. 
roiKSetis dans Ics deux litdes, tom. i. i>. V. 
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lie religion. The zeal of the philosophic histo- 
rian for the rights of mankind has induced him 
to acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony of those 
ecclesiastics, who have too lightly ascribed to 
their favourite hero the merit of a general per- 
secution.^64 Instead of alleging this imaginary 
law, which would have blazed in the front of 
the Imperial codes, we may safely appeal to the 
original epistle, which Constantine addressed to 
the followers of the ancient religion, at a time 
when he no longer disguised his conversion, 
nor dreaded the rivals of his throne. Pie in- 
vites and exhorts, in the most pressing terms, 
the subjects of the Roman empii-e to imitate the 
example of their master; but be 

by Constantine those who Still rcfuse 

to open their eyes to the celestial light, may 
freely enjoy their temples, and their fancied 
gods. A report, that the ceremonies of Pagan- 
ism were suppressed, is fornially contradicted by 
the emperor himself, who wisely assigns, as the 
])rinciple of his moderation, the invincible force 
of habit, of prejudice, and of superstition. ^ 65 
Without violating the sanctity of his promise, 
without alarming the fears of the Pagans, the 
artful monarch advanced, by slow and cautious 
steps, to undermine the irregular and decayed 
fabric of polytheism. 'Phe jiartial acts of se- 
verity which he occasionally exercised, though 
they were secretly prompted by a Christian zeal, 
were coloured by tiie fairest pretences of justice 
and the public good ; and while Constantine 
designed to ruin the foundations, he seemed to 
reform the abuses, of the ancient religion. 
After the example of the wisest of his prede- 
cessors, he condemned, under the most rigorous 
penalties, the occult and impious arts of divin- 
ation ; which excited the vain hopes, and some- 
times the criminal attempts, of those who were 
discontented with their present condition. An 
ignominious silence was imposed on the oracles, 
which had been publicly convicted of fraud and 
falsehood ; the elieminate priests of the Nile 
were abolished ; and Constantine discharged 
the duties of a Roman censor, when he gave 
orders for the demolition of several temples of 
Phoenicia ; in which every mode of prostitution 
was devoutly practised in the face of day, and to 
the honour of Venus. Xhe Imperial city of 
Constantinople was, in some measure, raised at 
the expense, and was adorned with the spoils, 
of the opulent temples of Greece and Asia ; the 
sacred property was confiscated ; the statues of 
gods and heroes were transported, with rude 
fainilijirity, among a people who considered 

Ifj-l According: to Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. I. ii. c. 45.) the 
einjieror prohibited, both in cities and in the country, ra p.v(rapa - - - 
• - Tr)f "ZtSuMKarpeutf , theabominaWe acts or parts oi’idolatry. .Socrab a 
0- i. c. 17.) and SozoniQi (1. ii. c. 4, 5.) have represented the cot duct 
of Constantine with a just regard to truth and hi>.tory ; which has 
been neglected fay Theodoret (1. v. c. 21.) and Orosius (vii. 28.). Turn 
delude (says the latter) primus Constantiims justo ordine et pto victm 
vertit edicto ; Mquidem statuit citra ullam hominum ca?,dem, Pag.ui- 
orum templa claudi. 

J (ib See Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. I. ii. c. 56- 60. In the sermon 
to the assembly of saints, which the emperor pronounced when he was 
mature in years and piety, he declares to the idolaters (c. xi.), that Uiey 
are permitted to oHer sacrifices, and to exercasa evtsry part of their 
religions worship. 

166 Kee Eusebius in Vit. Con.stantin. hail. c. .54- .58., and 1. iv. 
c. 2o. These acts of authority may be coriipared with the suppres- 
sion of the liacchanals, and the demolition of the temple of Isis, by 
the magistrates of Pagan Rome. 

Itj7 Eusebius (in Vit, Constant. I. iii. c. 54.) and Idhaniu.s (Orat.pro 
i emplis, p.9, 10. edit. Gothofred.) laoth mention the pious sacrihge 
of Constantine, which they viewed in very Afferent lights. The latter 
exprei«,ly declares, that be made use of the sacred money, but made 

no i^teration in the It^al worship j the temples indeed were impo- 


them as objects, not of adoration, but of cu- 
riosity ; the gold and silver were restored to 
circulation; and the magistrates, the bishops, 
and the eunuchs, improved tlie fortunate oc- 
casion of gratifying, at once, their zeal, their 
avarice, and their resentment. But these de- 
predations were confined to a small part of the 
Roman v^orld ; and the provinces had been 
long since accustomed to endure the same sacri- 
legious rapine, from the tyranny of princes and 
proconsuls, w'ho could not be suspected of any 
design to subvert the established religion. 167 
The sons of Constantine trod in 
the footsteps of their father, with 
more zeal, and with less discretion. The pre- 
tences of rapine and oppression were insensibly 
multiplied ; 168 every Indulgence w^as shown to 
the illegal behaviour of the Christians; every 
doubt was explained to the disadvantage of Pa- 
ganism ; and the demolition of the temples was 
celebrated as one of the auspicious events of the 
reign of Constans and Constantius.i69 Xhe 
name of Constantins is pircfixed to a concise 
law, which might have superseded the necessity 
of any future prohibitions, “ It is our pleasure, 
that in all places, and in all cities, the temples 
he immediately shut, and carefully guarded, 

' that none may have the power of offending. 

I ‘‘ It is likewise our pleasure, that all our subjects 
should abstain from sacrifices. If any one 
should be guilty of such an act, let him feel 
the sword of vengeance, and after his exe- 
cution, let his property be confiscated to the 
‘‘ public use. We denounce the same penalties 
against the governors of the provinces, if they 
** neglect to punish the criminals.” 170 But 
there is the strongest reason to believe, that tins 
formidable edict w^as either composed without 
being published, or was published without being 
executed. The evidence of facts, and the monu- 
ments which are still extant of brass and marble, 
continue to prove the public exercise of the 
Pagan worship during the whole reign of the 
sons of Constantine. In the East, as well as 
in the West, in cities, as w'ell as in the country, 
a great number of temples were respected, or at 
least were spared; and the devout multitude 
still enjoyed the luxury of sacrifices, of festivals, 
and of processions, by the permission, or by tlie 
connivance, of the civil government, At>out 
four years after the supposed date of his bloody 
edict, Constantius visited the temples of Rome ; 
and tlie decency of his behaviour is recom- 
mended by a Pagan orator as an example worthy 
of the imitation of succeeding princes- « That 

verished, but the sacred rites were performed there.” Lardner’s 
Jewish and Heathen TesUroonies, vol. iv. p. 1 40. 

168 Ammianus (xxii. 4.) speaks of some court eunuchs who were 
spoliis U-mplorum ^ti. IJbauius says (Onit. pro Tempi, p, 23 ) that 
theerntJcror often gave away a temple, hke a dog, or a horse, or a slave, 
or a gold cup : but the devout philosopher takes care to oljserre, that 
tbef* sacril^ious favourites vep- seldom prospered. 

leSJ See Gothoftred. Cod. Theodos. tom. vi. p. 262. Eibaa. Orat. 
Partntal. c. x, i» FabTso. Bibl. Gnec. tom. vii, p. fc5. " 

170 I?laooit omnibus loci.s atque urbifaus univeT»i.s dauoi protinus 
templa, et accessu vetilla omnibus Ucentltin delinqpendi permtJS ab- 
nf-eari. Volumtts etiam cunctes a sacrificiis abstmere, yuod siqurs 
aliquid forte hujttsmodi i)eri)rtiav«rit, gladio stwn^ : 
etimn pertmtrti fiaco decernimus ntidicaxiz et xec- 

tores provtoewceum si fa« inQraTmdicaxeneglexermt. C^.lheod^ 

1. xvi. tli. X. lee. 4. Chrtmology has discovered some contradmrton in 
the date of this extravagant law ; tire only one, p«ha^ 
negligence maaistnates is punished by death and cwfiscation. M- de 
la Bastie de 1’ Acfaddinie, tom. xv. p. 98.) conjectmes, with a 

show of t^son, that this was no more than 

heads of an intended bill, which were found m Senmis Memon^, 
among the papers of Constantius, and afterwards inserted, as a worthy ; ^ j . 
model, in tibut lhesxlo&^ Code- 
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" emperor,'” says Symmachus, “ suffered the 
“ privileges of the vestal virgins to remain in- 
violate ; lie bestowed the sacerdotal dignities 
on the nobles of Home, granted the customary 
** allowance to defray the expenses of the public 
rites and sacrifices ; and, though he had em- 
** braced a different religion, he never attempted 
to deprive the empire of the sacred worship of 
antiquity.” The senate still presumed to 
consecrate, by solemn decrees, the divine memory 
of their sovereigns j and Constantine himself 
was associated, after his death, to those gods 
whom he had renounced and insulted during 
his life. The title, tlie ensigns, the prerogatives, 
of SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, wliich had been instituted 
by Numa, and assumed by Augustus, were 
accepted, without hesitation, by seven Christian 
emperors ; who were invested with a more ab- 
solute authority over the religion which they 
had deserted, than over that which they pro- 
fessed. 

The divisions of Christianity suspended the 
ruin of Paganism ; ^73 and the holy war against 
the infidels was less vigorously prosecuted by 
princes and bishops, who were more immediately 
alarmed by the guilt and danger of domestic 
rebellion. The extirpation of idolatry ^74 might 
have been justified by the established principles 
of intolerance : but the hostile sects, which 
alternately reigned in the Imperial court, were 
mutually apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps 
exasperating, the minds of a powerful, though 
declining faction. Every motive of authority 
and fashion, of interest and reason, now mili- 
tated on the side of Christianity j but two or 
three generations elapsed, before their victorious 
iiifiuence was universally felt. The religion 
which had so long and so lately been established 
in the Roman empire, was still revered by a 
numerous people, less attached indeed to specu- 
lative opinion, than to ancient custom. The 
honours of the state and army were indifferently 
bestow'ed on all the subjects of Constantine and 
Constantins; and a considerable portion of 
knowledge and wealth and valour was still en- 
gaged in the service of polytheism. The super- 
stition of the senator and of the peasant, of the 
poet and the philosopher, was derived from very 
difierent causes, but they met with equal de- 
votion in the temples of the gods. Their zeal 

171 Symmach. x. 54. 

172 The fourth dissertation of M- &6 la Bastie, siir !e Souvernm 
Pontificat des Empereurs Remains (in the M^m. Uel'Acad. tora.xv. 
p. 75— 144.!i, is a vciy learned and judicious performance, which ex- 
plains the state, and proves the toleration, of Paganism from Constan- 
tine to Gratian. The assertion of Zosimus, that Gratian was the first 
who refused the pontifical rohe, is confirms beyond a doubt; and the 
murmurs of bigotry, on that subject, ere almost silenced. 

173 As I have freely anticipated the use of Fagans and Paganism, I 
shall now trace the singular revolutions of those celebrated words. 
1. VLayn, in the Doric dialect, so familiar to the Italians, signifies a 
fountain ; and the rural neighbourhood, which frequent^ the same 
fountain, derived the common appellation of •pagus and pagamt. 
(Festus stih voce, and Senrius ad Virgil. Georgic. ii. 382.) 2. By an easy 
extension of the word, pagan and rural became almost synonymous 
(Plin. Hist. Natur. xxviii. 5.) ; and the meaner rustics acquired that 
name, whicli has been corrupted into pauaats in the modern languages 
of Europe. 3. The amazing increase of the military order introduced 
the necessity of a correlative term (Hume's Essays, vol. i. p. 555.) ; and 
ail the people who were not 42nUsted in the service of the prince were 
branded with the ctmtemptuous epithets of pagans (Tacit. Hisit. iii. 24. 
43. 77, Juvenal. Satir. xvi. Tertullian do Pallio, c. 4.). 4. The 
Ghristians were the sotdiexs of Christ ; their adversaries wno refused 
his socramefa, or militery oath of baptism, might deserve the meta- 
phorical name of pagans; and this popular reproach was introduced 
as early as the reign of Valenfinian CA.,D. 365.) into ImpHSrial laws 
(CodU'fheodos, hxifi. tit. 51. leg.18.) and theological writings. 5. Chris- 
tianil^r gradually filled tlie cities of the empiae'. the old religion, in the 
time of Pmdenrius (advers. Symmachum, i. i. ad fin.) and Orosius (in 
pnefat. Hist.), retired and languished in obscure villages; and the 
word paganSj^ with its hew significatitm, reverted to its pnmitive 


was insensibly provoked by the insulting triumph 
of a proscribed sect ; and their hopes were revived 
by the well-grounded confidence, that the pre- 
sumptive heir of the empire, a young and valiant 
hero, w'ho bad delivered Gaul from the arms of 
the barbarians, had secretly embraced the religion 
of his ancestors. 


CHAP. xxn. 

Julian is declared Emperor hy the Legions of Gaul. 

— His March and Success. — The fjeatk of 

Constaniius. — Civil Adnibdstnition of Julian. 

While the Romans languished The jealousy 
under the ignominious tyranny of 
eunuchs and bishops, the praises of Juiian. 

Julian were repeated with transport in every 
part of the empire, except in the palace of Con- 
stantins. The barbarians of Germany had felt, 
and still dreaded, the arms of the young Cmsar ; 
his soldiers were the companions of his victory ; 
the grateful provincials enjoyed the blessings of 
his reign ; but the favourites, who had opposed 
his elevation, were offended by his virtues ; and 
they justly considered the friend of the people as 
the enemy of the court. As long as the fame of 
Julian was doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, 
who were skilled in the language of satire, tried 
the efficacy of those arts M'hich they had so often 
practised with success. They easily discovered, 
that his simplicity was not exempt from affecta- 
tion ; the ridiculous epithets of an hairy savage, 
of an ape invested with the purple, were applied 
to the dress and person of the philosophic war- 
rior ; and his modest despatches were stigmatised 
as the vain and elaborate fictions of a loquacious 
Greek, a speculative soldier, who had studied 
the art of war amidst the groves of the academy. i 
The voice of malicious folly w-as at length 
silenced by the shouts of victory ; the conqueror 
of the Franks and Alemanni could no longer be 
painted as an object of contempt ; and the mo- 
narch liimself was meanly ambitious of stealing 
from his lieutenant the honourable rew'ard of his 
labours. In the letters crowned with laurel, 
which, according to ancient custom, were ad- 
dressed to the provinces, the name of Julian 
was omitted. Constantius had made his dis- 

origin. 6. Since the worship of Jupiter and hLs family has exphed 
the vacant title of pagans has been successive! v applied to all the 
idolaters and polytheists of the old and new world. 7. The La'ln 
Christians bestowed it, without scruple, on their mortal enemies the 
Mahometans : and the purest Uniianans were branded with tiie unjust 
reproach of idolatry and paganism. See Gerard Vossius, Etsmologlcon 
Linguae Latin®, in his works, tom. i. p. 420. Godefroy's Cbmmehtary 
on the Theodosian. Code, tom. vi. p. 250., and Ducmige, medi® et 
infim® Latinitat. Glossar. 

174 In the pure language of Ionia and Athens, EnJoiXM* and Aarpeia 
were ancient and familiar words. The former expressed a likeness, 
an apparition (Homer. Odyss. xi. 601.), a representation, an image, 
created either by fancy or ait. The latter denoted any .sort of sernce 
or slavery. The J ews of Egypt, who translated the Hebrew .Scriptures, 
restrained flie use of these words (Exod.xx. 4, 50 to the religious wor- 
ship of an image. The peculiar idiom of the Hellenists, or Grecian 
Jews, has been adopted by die sacred and ecclesiastical writers ; and 
the lenroach of iMatry ('ZCSu>\a\arpcui,) has stigmatised that visible 
and abject mode of superstition, which some sects of ChristianHy 
should xtot hastily impute to the polytheists of Greece and lioitie, 

1 Omnes qui plus poterant m palatio, adulandi professores jam 
docti, Tocte ^ consulta, prospereque completa vertobant in dericficu- 
lum : talia sine modo strepentes insulse ; in odium venit cum vic- 
toriis suis ; capella, non homo ; ut hirsutum Julianum carpentes 
appellantesqne loquacem talpam, et purpuratam simiam, et litterio- 
nemGrtecum: et his congruentia plurima atque vemacula prineipi 
tesonaintesj audiro hsec tahaque gestientij^ virtutes ojus obruere verbis 
impudentibus conabantur, et segnem incessentes et timidum et um- 
bratilem, gestaque secus verbis comptioxibus exomanleni. Am- 
xaianus, xvii. 11, 
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Chaf- XX I L 

« positions in person; he had signalised his 
« valour in the foremost ranks ; his military con- 
, " duct had secured the victory; and the captive 
« kin'*' of the baid>arians was presented to him on 
« the held of battle,” from which he was at that 
time distant about forty days’ journey. 2 So ex- 
travagant a fable was incapable, however, of 
deceiving the public credulity, or even of satisfy- 
ing the pride of the emperor himself. Secretly 
conscious that the applause and favour of the 
Homans accompanied the rising fortunes of 
Julian, his discontented mind was prepared to 
^ receive the subtle poison of those artful syco- 
phants, who coloured their mischievous designs 
^ with the fairest appearances of truth and can- 
dour.3 Instead of depreciating the merits of 
Julian, they acknowledged, and even exagge- 
rated, his popular fame, superior talents, and 
important services. But they darkly insinuated, 
that the virtues of the Cfesar might instantly be 
converted into the most dangerous crimes, if the 
inconstant multitude should prefer their inclin- 
ations to their duty ; or if the general of a victo- 
rious army should be tempted from his allegiance 
by the hopes of revenge, and independent great- 
I’ears and envy ness. The personal fears of Con- 
cf Constantins, gtantius Were interpreted by his 
council as a laudable anxiety for the public 
safety ; whilst in private, and perliaps in his own 
breast, he disguised, under the less odious ap* 
pellation of fear, the sentiments of hatred and 
envy, which he bad secretly conceived for the 
^ inimitable virtues of Julian. 

The lesions of The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, 
S't'irawchSi and the imminent danger of the 
to *300 eastern provinces, offered a specious 
April. ■* pretence for the design wliich was 
artfully concerted by the Imperial ministers. 
They resolved to disami the Cassar; to recall 
those faithful troops who guarded his person and 
dignity ; and to employ, in a distant war against 
the Persian monarch, the hardy veterans who 
had vanquished, on the banks of the Illune, the 
I fiercest nations of Germany. While Julian used 

I the laborious hours of his winter-quarters at 

I Paris in the administration of power, which, in 

? his hands, was the exercise of virtue, be was 

i surprised by the hasty arrival of a tribune and a 

notary, with positive orders from the emperor, 
which the^ were directed to execute, and he was 
commanded not to oppose. Constantins signi- 
fied his pleasure, that four entire legions, the 
f Celtaj, and Petulants, the IleruH, and tlie Bata- 
vians, should be separated from the standard of 
Julian, under which they had acquired their 
fame and discipline ; that in each of the remain- 
ing bands three hundred of the bravest youths 
should be selected ; and that this numerous de- 
tachment, the strength of the Gallic anny, should 

» 2 Ammiaa. xri. 12. The orator Theaaistius (iv. p. 56, 57.) be- 

: IWed whatever was contained in the Imperial letters, which w»e 

addressed to the senate of Constantinople. Aurelius Victor, who 
; published his Abridgment in the last year of Comtantius, asenbes the 

li. Gennan ■victories to the tvisdom of the emp«?or, and the forfvtte of 

j- the Caesar. Yet the historian, soon afterwards, ■was indebted to the 

( favour or esteem of Julian for the honour of a brass statue ; and the 

important offices of consular of tlte second Ptoanonia, and inrsefect of 
m the clt|^ Ammiaa. xsd. 10. . 

^ 5 Callido nocendi artificio, accusatoriam diritafem laudom tituhs 

I , peragebant. - - - Hse voces fuenmt ad inflammanda odia probris 

’ , omnibus potentiores. See Mamertin. in Actione Gratiarum in Vet. 

I ™ miuute interval, which may be interposed, between the 
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instantly begin tlieir march, and exert their ut- 
most diligence to arrive, before the opening of 
the campaign, on the frontiers of Persia.'*^ The 
Cmsar foresaw and lamented the consequences of 
this fatal mandate. Most of the auxilimies, who 
engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated, 
that tliey should never be obliged to pass the 
Alps. The public faith of Home, and the per- 
sonal honour of Julian, had been pledged for 
the observance of this condition. Such an act of 
treachery and oppression would destroy the con- 
fidence, and excite the resentment, of the inde- 
pendent warriors of Germany, who considered 
truth as the noblest of their virtues, and freedom 
as the most valuable of their possessions. The 
legionaries, who enjoyed the title and privileges 
of Romans, were enlisted for the general defence 
of the republic; but those mercenary troops 
heard with cold indifference the antiquated names 
of the republic and of Home. Attached, either 
from birth or long habit, to tlie climate and 
manners of Gaul, they loved and admired J ulian ; 
they despised, and perhaps hated, the emperor; 
they dreaded the laborious march, the Persian 
arrows, and the burning deserts of Asia. They 
claimed as their own the country which they 
had saved ; and excused their want of spirit, by 
pleading the sacred and more immediate duty 
of protecting their families and friends. The 
apprehensions of the Gauls were derived from 
the knowledge of the impending and inevitable 
danger. As soon as the provinces were exhausted 
of their militai'y strength, the Germans would 
violate a treaty which had been imposed on their 
fears ; and notwithstanding the abilities and 
valour of Julian, the genei'al of a nominal army, 
to whom the public calamities would be imputed, 
must find iiimself, after a vain resistance, either 
a prisoner in the camp of the barbarians, or a 
criminal in the palace of Constantins, If Julian 
complied with the orders which he had received, 
he subscribed his own destruction, and that of a 
people who deserved his affection. But a positive 
refusal was an act of rebellion, and a declaration 
of war. The inexorable jealousy of the emperor, 
the peremjptory, and perhaps insidious, nature 
of his commands, left not any room for a fair 
apology, or candid interpretation; and the de- 
pendent station of the Ca&sar scarcely allowed 
him to pause or to deliberate. Solitude increased 
tlie perplexity of Julian ; he could no longer 
apply to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who bad 
been removed from his office by tlie judicious 
malice of the eunuchs : he could not even en- 
force his representations by the concurrence of 
the ministers, who would have been afraid, or 
ashamed, to approve the ruin of Gaul. The mo- 
ment had been chosen, when Lupicinus,* the 
general of the cavalry, was despatched into Bri- 

hyeme advM andi thfe prime vere of AmtnianTts (xr. 1. 4.) instead of 
allowing: a sufficient gpace fora march of three thousand miles, would 
render the orders of Constantins as extrava^^t as they wereunju^. 
The troops of Gaul could not have reached ^yria till the end <£ au- 
tumn. The memory of Aiomiaims must have beeo inaccurate, and 

The valour of I/upicdims, and his military 
skill, are acknowledged by the histewrian, who, in his affected lan- 
guage, accuses due general of exalting the horns of his pride, bel- 
lowing in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt ■whether he was more 
cruel or avariewms. The danger from the Scots and Piets was so 
serious, that Juhaa himself had some thou^tg cf passing over into 
the island. 
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tain, to repulse t,lie inroads of the Scots and 
Piets ; and Florentius was occupied at Vienna 
by the assessment of the tribute. The latter, a 
crafty and corrupt statesman, declining to assume 
a responsible part on tliis dangerous occasion, 
eluded the pressing and repeated invitations of 
Julian, who represented to him, that, in every 
important measure, the presence of the praefect 
was indispensable in the council of the prince. 
In the mean while the Ciesar was oppressed by 
the rude and importunate solicitations of the 
Imperial messengers, who presumed to suggest, 
that if he expected the return of his ministers, 
he would charge himself with the guilt of the 
delay, and reserve for them the merit of the 
execution- Unable to resist, unwilling to com- 
ply, Julian expressed, in the most serious terms, 
his wish, and even his intention, of resigning 
the purple, which he could not preserve with 
lionour, but which he could not abdicate with 
safety. 

Their discon- After a painful conflict, Julian 

tents. compelled to acknowledge, that 

obedience was the rirtue of the most eminent 
subject, and that the sovereign alone was entitled 
to judge of the public welfare. He issued the 
necessary orders for carrying into execution the 
commands of Constantius ; a part of the troops 
began their march for the Alps ; and the detach- 
ments from the several garrisons moved towards 
their respective places of assembly. They ad- 
vanced with difficulty through the trembling and 
affrighted crowds of provincials ; who attempted 
to excite their pity by silent despair, or loud 
lamentations; while the wives of the soldiers, 
holding their infants in their arms, accused the 
desertion of their husbands, in the mixed lan- 
guage of grief, of tenderness, and of indigna- 
tion. This scene of general distress afflicted the 
humanity of the Caesar ; he granted a sufficient 
number of post-wagons to transport the wives 
and families of the soldiers,® endeavoured to alle- 
viate the hardships which he was constrained to 
inflict, and increased, by the most laudable arts, 
his own popularity, and the discontent of the 
exiled troops. The grief of an armed multitude 
is soon converted into rage; their licentious 
mimnurs, which every hour were communicated 
from tent to tent with more boldness and effect, 
pre^pared their minds for the most daring acts of 
sedition ; and by the connivance of their tribunes, 
a seasonable libel was secretly dispersed, which 
painted, in lively colours, the disgrace of the 
Cicsar, the oppression of the Gallic army, and the 
feeble vices of the tyrant of Asia. The servants 
of Constantius were astonished and alarmed by 
tlie progress of this dangerous spirit. They 
pressed the Caesar to hasten the departure of the 
troops ; but they imprudently rejected the honest 
and judicious advice of Julian ; who proposed 
tliat they should not march through Pari.s, and 

6 He granted them the permission of the ctavidarl^, or da- 

bttlang. These post-wairons are often mentioned in the Code, and 
were supposed to carry fifteen hundred pounds' weight. See Vales, ad 
Ammian. xx. 4. 

7 Most prohably the palace of tiie baths (TAertnarat^, of which a 
solid and lofty hall still subsists in the me de la Jffarpe. The buildinas 
covered a considerable space of the modem quarter of the university ; 
and the gardens, under the Merovingian kings, communicated with 
me abbe^' of St. Germain des Prez. By the injuries of time and the 
Normans, this ancient palace was reduca], in the tw^fth century, 
to a maze oi' ruins; whose dark recesses were tite scene ^ Kceatioiis 


Chap, XXII. 

suggested the danger and temptation of a last 
interview. 

As soon as tlie approach of the Tiny proclaim’ 
troops was announced, the Caesar Julian emperor, 
went out to meet them, and ascended his tri- 
bunal, which had been erected in a plain before 
the gates of the city. After distinguishing the 
officers and soldiers, who by their rank or merit 
deserved a peculiar attention, Julian addressed 
himself in a studied oration to the surrounding 
multitude ; he celebrated their exploits with 
grateful applause ; encouraged them to accept, 
with alacrity, the honour of serving under the 
eyes of a powerful and liberal monarch ; and 
admonished them, that the commands of Au- 
gustus required an instant and cheerful obedi- 
ence. The soldiers, who were apprehensive of 
offending their general by an indecent clamour, 
or of belying their sentiments by false and venal 
acclamations, maintained an obstinate silence ; 
and, after a short pause, were dismissed to their 
quarters. Tlie principal officers W'ere enter- 
tained by the Ciesar, wdio professed, in the 
warmest language of friendship, his desire and 
his inability to reward, according to their de- 
serts, the brave companions of his victories. 
They retired from the feast, full of grief and 
perplexity ; and lamented the hardship of their 
fate, which tore them from tlieir beloved general 
and their native country. The only expedient 
which could prevent their separation was boldly 
agitated and approved ; the popular resentment 
was insensibly moulded into a regular conspi- 
racy ; their just reasons of complaint were 
heightened by passion, and their passions were 
inflamed by wine ; as on the eve of their de- 
parture, the troops were indulged in licentious 
festivity. At the hour of midnight, the im- 
petuous multitude, with SAvords, and bows, and 
torches, in their hands, rushed into the suburbs ; 
encompassed the palace ; 7 and, careless of fu- 
ture dangers, pronounced tlie fatal' and irrevo- 
cable Avords, Julian Augustus ! The prince, 
whose anxious suspense Avas interrupted by their 
disorderly acclamations, secured the doors against 
their intrusion ; and, as long as it Avas in his 
poAA'er, secluded his person and dignity from 
the accidents of a nocturnal tumult. At the 
dawn of day, the soldiers, AJvhose zeal was irri- 
tated by opposition, forcibly entered the palace, 
seized, with respectful violence, the object of 
their choice, guarded Julian with draAvn swords 
through the streets of Paris, placed him on the 
tribunal, and with repeated shouts saluted him 
as their emperor. Ih'udence as Avell as loyalty 
inculcated the propriety of resisting their trea- 
sonable designs ; and of preparing, for his op- 
pressed virtue, the excuse of violence. Ad- 
dressing himself by turns to the multitude and 
to individuals, he sometimes implored their 
mercy, and sometimes expressed his indignation ; 

Explicat aula sinus montemque amplectitur alls ; 

MuJtipIici latebra scelerum tersura ruborem. 
pereuntis stepe pudoris 

Celatura nefas, Venerisque accommodaii/j-n*?. 

(These lines are quoted from the Architxenius, I. iv. c. R., a poetical 
work of John de Hauteville, or HanviUe, a monk of St. Alban's, 
about the year 1 190. See AVarton's History of English Poetry, vol. i. 
dissert, ii.) Yet such might be less pernicious to mankind than 

the theological disputes of the Sorbonne, vrhich have been since 
agitated on the sanre ground. Bonamy, Mdm. de I'Acad^mie, tom. xv. 
p. 678—682, 
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conjured them not to sully the fame of their 
immortal victories; and ventured to promise, 
tliat if they would immediately return to their 
allegiance, he would undertake to obtain from 
the emperor not only a free and gracious pardon, 
but even the revocation of the orders wliich had 
excited their resentment. But the soldiers, who 
were conscious of their guilt, chose rather to 
depend on the gratitude of Julian, than on the 
clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was in- 
sensibly turned into impatience, and their im- 
patience into rage. The inflexible Caesar sus- 
tained, till the third hour of the day, their 
prayers, their reproaches, and their menaces ; 
nor did he yield, till he had been repeatedly 
assured, that if he wished to live, he must con- 
sent to reign. He was exalted on a shield in 
the presence, and amidst the unanimous accla- 
mations, of the troops ; a rich military collar, 
ivhich was offered by chance, supplied the want 
of a diadem ; s the ceremony was concluded by 
the promise of a moderate donative ; S and the 
new emperor, overwhelmed with real or affected 
grief, retired into the most secret recesses of his 
apartment, w 

, , The grief of Julian could pro- 

tions of inno- ceed ouly from his innocence ; but 

cence, his iiinocence must appear extremely 
doubtful in the eyes of those who have learned 
to suspect the motives and the professions of 
princes. His lively and active mind was sus- 
ceptible of the various impressions of hope and 
fear, of gratitude and revenge, of duty and of 
ambition, of the love of fame and of the fear of 
reproach. But it is impossible for us to cal- 
culate the respective weight and operation of 
these sentiments ; or to ascertain the principles 
of action which might escape the observation, 
while they guided, or rather impelled, the steps 
of Julian himself. The discontent of the troops 
was produced by the malice of his enemies ; 
their tumult was the natural effect of interest 
and of passion ; and if Julian had tried to con- 
ceal a deep design under the appearances of 
chance, he must have employed the most con- 
summate artifice without necessity, and probably 
without success. He solemnly declares, in the 
presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of 
Minerva, and of all the other deities, that till 
the close of the evening which preceded his 
elevation, he was utterly ignorant of the designs 
of the soldiers ; 12 and it may seem ungenerous 
to distrust the honour of a hero, and the truth 
of a philosopher. Yet the superstitious confi- 
dence that Constantius was the enemy, and that 
he liimself was the favourite of the gods, might 
prompt him to desire, to solicit, and even to 

S Even in this tumultuous moment, Julian attended to the forms of 
superstitious rereraony ; and ol)stinately refused the Inauspicious use 
of a female necklace,' or a horse-collar, which ilie xrajsatient soldiers 
would have employed in the room of a diadem. 

J> An equal proportion of eold and silver, five pieces of the former, 
one pund of the latter; the whole amounting to about five pounds 
ten sfuninp:s of our money. 

10 For the whole narrative of this revolt, we may appeal to au- 
thentic and original matarials; Julian himself (ad S.F.Q. Athe- 
niensem, p. 282, 285, 28‘J,), Libardus (Orat. Parental, c. 4^—48. in 
Fabricius, Bibliot. Gmic. tom. vii. ». 269~273.), Ammi8nus{xx. 4.), 
and Zosimus (1. iii. p. Ifll, 152, 153.), who, in tlie reign of Julian, 
appears to follow the more respectable authority of Eunapius. With 
such guides we mig/ii neglect tire abbreviators and ecclesiastical tus- 
torians- 

11 E« tropins, a respectable witness, uses a doubtful expression, 
** consensu militum ’* (x. 15.). Ciregaiy Nazianzen, whose ignorance 

excuse his ^micisin, directly charges the apostate with pre- 


hasten, the auspicious moment of his reign, 
which was predestined to restore the ancient 
religion of mankind. When Julian had received 
the intelligence of the conspiracy, he resigned 
himself to a short slumber ; and afterwards re- 
lated to his friends that he had seen the genius 
of the empire waiting wdth some impatience at 
his door, pressing for admittance, and reproach- 
ing his want of spirit and ambition. As- 
tonished and perplexed, he addres.sed his prayers 
to the great Jupiter; who immediately signified, 
by a clear and manifest omen, that he should 
submit to the will of Heaven and of the army. 
The conduct which disclaims the ordinary max- 
ims of reason, excites our suspicion and eludes 
our enquiry. Whenever the spirit of fanaticism, 
at once so credulous and so crafty, has insinu- 
ated itself into a noble mind, it insensibly cor- 
rodes the vital principles of virtue and veracity. 
To moderate the zeal of his party, His fcmbassy to 
to protect the persons of his ene- Coftstanuas. 
miesji’i to defeat and to despise the secret en- 
terprises which were formed against his life and 
dignity, were the cares which employed the first 
days of the reign of the new emperor. Although 
he Avas firmly resolved to maintain the station 
which he had assumed, he was still desirous of 
saving his country from the calamities of civil 
w'ar, of declining a contest with the superior 
forces of Constantius, and of preserving his own 
character from the reproach of perfidy and in- 
gratitude. Adorned with the ensigns of mili- 
tary and Imperial pomp, Julian showed himself 
in the field of Mars to tlie soldiers, who glowed 
with ardent enthusiasm in the cause of their 
pupil, their leader, and their friend. He re- 
capitulated their victories, lamented their suf- 
ferings, applauded their resolution, animated 
their hopes, and checked their impetuosity ; nor 
did he dismiss file assembly, till he had obtained 
a solemn promise from Ihe troops, tliat if the 
emperor of the East would subscribe an equi- 
table treaty, they would renounce any views of 
conquest, and satisfy themselves with the tran- 
quil possession of the Gallic provinces. On 
this foundatioh. he composed, in his own name, 
and in that of the army, a specious and moderate 
epistle, which was delivered to Pentadius, his 
master of the offices, and to his chamberlain 
Eutiierius ; two ambassadors whom he appointed 
to receive the answer, and observe the dispo- 
sitions of Constantius. The epistle is inscribed 
with the modest aiipellation of Caesar; but 
Julians solicits in a peremptory, though respect- 
ful, manner, the confirmation of the title of 
Augustus. He acknowledges the irregularity 
of Ills own election, while he justifies, in some 

siimption, madness, and impious rebellion, av8aieieifavr(»iofM,acr€/S^ict, 
Oxat. iii. p. (>7. 

12 Julian, ad S-F.Q. Athen. p. 284. The devont Abb^ de la 
Bleterie (Vie de JuUen, p. 159.) is almost incliaed to respect the 
detioui protestations of a Fagan. 

13 Ammian. xx* 5., with the note of Lindenbrogius on the Genius 
of the empire. Julian himself, in a confidential letter to his friend 
and physician, Oribasius (Epist. xvli. p. 584.), mentions another 
dream, to which, before the event, he ^ve credit ; of a stately tree 
thrown to the ground, of a Email plant striking a deep root into the 
earth- Even in his sl^, the mind of the Cmer must have been 
agitated by the hopes and feats of his fortune. Zosimus (1. iii. p. 155. ) 
relates a subsei|uent dream. 

14 The difficult situation of the prince of a rebellious army is finely 
described by Tacitus (Uist- i* 80—85.). But Otho had much mure 
guilt, and mwdt less abilities, tlian Julian. 

15 To this ostensible ejustle he added, says AmmimiiSr private 
letterSi objurgatorfas et mordaces, which the historian ha<l not teen, 
wid wottiu not have publUted. Perhaps they never existed. 
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measure, the resentment and violence of the 
troops which had extorted his reluctant consent. 
He allows the supremacy of his brother Con- 
stantins ; and engages to send him an an- 
nual present of Spanish horses, to recruit his 
army with a select number of barbarian youths, 
and to accept from his choice a praetorian prse- 
fect of approved discretion and fidelity. But 
he reserves for himself die nomination of his 
other civil and military officers, with the troops, 
the revenue, and the sovereignty of the pro- 
vinces beyond the Alps. He admonishes the 
emperor to consult the dictates of justice; to 
distrust the arts of those venal flatterers, who 
subsist only by the discord of princes ; and to 
embrace the offer of a fair and honourable treaty, 
equally advantageous to the republic and to the 
bouse of Constantine. In this negotiation J ulian 
claimed no more than he already possessed. 
The delegated authority which he had long 
exercised over the provinces of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain, was still obeyed under a name 
more independent and august. The soldiers 
and the people rejoiced in a revolution which 
was not stained even with the blood of the 
guilty, Florentius was a fugitive ; Lupicinus a 
prisoner. The persons who were disaffected to 
the new government were disarmed and secured ; 
and the vacant offices were distributed, accord- 
ing to the recommendation of merit, by a prince 
who despised the intrigues of the palace, and 
the clamours of the soldiers. 

HisfMTthaod The negodations of peace were 
fifth expeditioa accompanied and supported by the 
Rhine. most vigorous preparations for war. 
A. D. 360, 361, army, which Julian held in 

readiness for imm edi ate action, was recruited 
and augmented by the disorders of the times. 
The cruel persecution of the faction of Mag- 
nentius had filled Gaul with numerous bands of 
outlaws and robbers. They cheerfully accepted 
the offer of a general pardon from a prince 
whom they could trust, submitted to the re- 
straints of military discipline, and retained only 
their implacable hatred to the person and govern- 
ment of Constantius. ‘7 As soon as the season of 
the year permitted Julian to take the field, he ap- 
peared at the head of his legions ; threw a bridge 
over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleves ; 
and prejiared to chastise the perfidy of the At- 
tuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed that 
they might ravage, with impunity, the frontiers 
of a divided empire. The difficulty, as well as 
glojy, of this enterprise, consisted in a laborious 
march ; and Julian had conquered, as soon as 
he could penetrate into a countiy, which former 
]jrinces had considered as inaccessible. After 
he had given peace to tlie barbarians, the em- 
peror carefully visited the fortifications along 

IS See the first transactions of his reign, in J'ulian ad S.P.Q. 
Athen. p. SS.'l, 286. Airunianus, *x. 5. 8. Liban. Orat, Parent, 
c. 49, 50. p. 273-275. 

IT Liban, Orat. Parent, c. 50. p. 275, 276. A strange disorder, 
since it continned above seven years. In the factions of the Greek: 
rejJttblics, the exiles amounted to 20,000 persons; and Isocrates 
assures Philip, that it would be easier to raise an army from the vaga- 
bonds than from the cities. See Hume’s Essays, tom. i. p. 426, 427. 

IS Julian (Epist. xxxviii. p. 414.) gives a short description of Ve- 
sontio, GrBesan 9 on ; a rocky peninsula, almost encircled by the river 
Doux ; once a magnificent city, filled with temples, &c., now reduced 
to a small town, emerging, however, from its rains, 

19 Vadomair enter^ into tlie Roman service, and was promoted 
from a barbarian kingdom to the military rank of duke of Phoeuieja. 
He still retained the same artful character (Ammittn. xxi. 4.) : but, 


the Rhine from Cleves to Basil ; surveyed, with 
peculiar attention, the territories wffiich he had 
recovered from the hands of the Alemanni, 
passed through BesangoUj^s which had severely 
suffered from their fury, and fixed his head- 
quarters at Vienna for the ensuing winter. The 
barrier of Gaul was improved and strengthened 
with additional fortifications ; and Julian enter- 
tained some hopes that the Germans, whom he 
had so often vanquished, might, in his absence, 
be restrained by the terror of his name. Vatlo- 
mair^^^ was the only prince of tli^ Alemanni 
whom he esteemed or feared ; and wdiile the 
subtle barbarian affected to observe the faith of 
treaties, the progress of his arms tlueatened the 
state with an unseasonable and dangerous war. 
The policy of Julian condescended to surprise 
the prince of the Alemanni by his own arts ; and 
Vadomair, w’ho, in the character of a friend, had 
incautiously accepted an invitation from the 
Roman governors, was seized in the midst of the 
entertiiinment, and sent away prisoner into the 
heart of Spain. Before the barbarians were re- 
covered from their amazement, the emperor ap- 
peared in arms on the banks of the Rhine, and, 
once more crossing the river, renewed the deep 
impressions of terror and respect wffiich had been 
already made by four preceding expeditions. 

The ambassadors of Julian had 
been instructed to execute, with the fro?ity and 
utmost diligence, their important 
commission. But, in their passage 
through Italy and Illyricum, they w’ere detained 
by the tedious and affected delays of the provin- 
cial governors; they were conducted by slow 
journeys from Constantinople to Caesarea in 
Cappadocia; and wdien at length they were 
admitted to the presence of Constantius, they 
found that he had already conceived, from the 
despatches of his owm officers, the most un- 
favourable opinion of the conduct of Julian, 
and of the Gallic army. The letters were 
heard with impatience ; the trembling mes- 
sengers were dismissed with indignation and 
contempt j and the looks, the gestures, the 
furious language of the monarch, expressed 
the disorder of his soul. The domestic con- 
nection, which might have reconciled the brother 
and the husband of Helena, was recently dis- 
solved by the death of that princess, whoso 
pregnancy had been severjd times fruitless, and 
was at last fatal to herself. The empress 
Eusehia had preserved, to the last moment of 
her life, the w^arm, and even jealous, affection 
which she had conceiyed for Julian ; and her 
mild influence might have moderated the re- 
sentment of a prince, who, since her death, was 
abandoned to his own passions, and to the arts 
of his eunuchs. But the terror of a foreign in- 

under the reign of Valens, he signalised Ids valour in the Armenian 
•war (xxix. 1.). 

20 Ammxan xx, 10., xxi. 3, 4. Zosimus, I. iil. p. 155. 

21 Her remains were sent to Rome, and interred near thow of 

her sister Constantina, in the suburb of the Via Noimniana. Am- 
mian. xxi. 1. Libanius has composed a very weak apology to justify 
hh hero from a very absurd charge ; of poisoning his wire, and re- 
warding her physician with his mother’s jewels. (See the seventh 
of seventeen new orations, published at Venice, 1754, from a MS. in 
St. Mark's library, p. U7— 127.) Elpidius, the praetoiian pnefect 
of the East, to whose evidence the accuser of Julian appeals, is ar- 
raiprtied by Libanius, as and ungrateful j yet me religion of 

Klpirtius is praised by Jerom (tom. i. p. 243,}, and bis humanity by 
Ammianus (sxi. 6.}. 
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vasion obliged, bim to suspend the punishment 
of a private enemy ; he continued his march 
towards the confines of Persia, and thought it 
suflicient to signify the conditions wliich might 
entitle Julian and his guilty followers to the 
clemency of their offended sovereign. He re- 
quired, that the presumptuous Caesar should 
expressly renounce the appellation and rank of 
Augustus, which he had accepted from the 
rebels; that he should descend to his former 
station of a limited and dependent minister ; 
that he should vest the powers of the state and 
army in the hands of those officers who were 
appointed by the Imperial court ; and that he 
should trust his safety to the assurances of pardon, 
which were announced by Epictetus, a Gallic 
bishop, and one of the Arian favourites of Con- 
stantius. Several months were ineffectually con- 
sumed ill a treaty which was negotiated at the 
distance of three thousand miles between Paris 
and Antioch; and as soon as Julian perceived 
that his moderate and respectful behaviour served 
only to irritate the pride of an implacable adver- 
sary, he boldly resolved to commit his life and 
fortune to the chance of a civil war. He gave 
a public and military audience to the qumstor 
Leonas : the haughty epistle of Consfantius was 
read to the attentive multitude ; and Julian pro- 
tested, with the most flattering deference, that 
he was ready to resign the title of Augustus, if 
he could obtain the consent of those wdiom lie 
acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. 
The faint proposal was impetuously silenced ; 
and the acclamations of “ Julian Augustus, 
'''' continue to reign, by the authority of the army, 
of the people, of the republic wliich you have 
saved,” thundered at once from every part of 
the held, and terrified the pale ambassador of 
CoTistantius. A part of the letter was afterwards 
read, in which the emperor arraigned the ingra- 
titude of Julian, whom he had invested with the 
honours of the purple ; whom he had educated 
with so much care and tenderness; whom lie 
had preserved in his infancy, when he was left a 
helpless orphan. ‘‘An orphan !” interrupted 
Julian, who justified his cause by indulging his 
passions; “ Does the assassin of my family re- 
“ proach me that I was left an orphan ? He 
“ urges me to revenge those injuries which I 
“ have long studied to forget.” The assembly 
was dismissed; and Leonas, who, witli some 
difficulty, had been protected from the popular 
fury, was sent back to his roaster with an epistle, 
in which Julian expressed, in a strain of the 
most vehement eloquence, the sentiments of con- 
tempt, of hatred, and of resentment, which had 
been suppressed and embittered by the dissi- 
mulation of twenty years. After this message, 
which might be considered as a signal of irre- 
concilable war, Julian, who, some weeks before, 

22 Feriamm die quem celebrantes luense Januario, Christianl 
Jcptjfkam'a dictitant, progressus in eorum ecdcsiam, solemniter n«- 
mine orato discessit. Ammian. xxi. 2. Zonaras observes, that it 
was on Chiistmas-day, and his assertion is not inconsistent ; since 
the churches of Egypt, Asia, and perhaps Gaul, celebrated on the 
^me day (the sixth of January) thenatiifity and the baptism of thdr 
Saviour. The Komans, as ignorant as their brethren of the real date 
of hi8 birth, fixed the solemn festival to the 25th of December, the 
Brutrtahat or winter solstice, when the Paeans annudly celebrated 
me birth of the Sun. See Bingham’s Antiquities of the Chxistian 
thimch, 1. XX. c. 4. j and Beansobre, Hist. Critique du Manichbisme, 
tom-ii.p.69O-700. 

23 The public and secret negotiations between Constaatius and 


had celebrated the Christian festival of the 
Epiphany, 22 made a public declaration that he 
committed the care of his safety to the immortal 
GODS ; and thus publiclj’’ renounced the religion, 
as well as the friendship, of Constantins. 23 
The situation of JuUan required 
a vigorous and immediate resolution. attack Con- 
He had discovered from intercepted 
letters, that Ms adversary, sacrificing the interest 
of the state to that of the monarch, had again 
excited the barbarians to invade the provinces of 
the West, The position of two magazines, one 
of them collected on the banks of the lake of 
Constance, the other formed at the foot of the 
Cottian Alps, seemed to indicate the march of 
two armies; and the size of those magazines, 
each of wliich consisted of six hundred thousand 
quarters of wheat, or rather flour, 24 was a threat- 
ening evidence of the strength and numbers of 
the enemy, who prepared to surround him. But 
the Imperial legions were still in their distant 
quai'ters of Asia ; the Danube was feebly 
guarded ; and if Julian could occupy, by a sud- 
den incursion, the important provinces of Illy- 
ricum, he might expect that a people of soldiers 
would resort to Iiis standard, and that the rich 
mines of gold and silver would contribute to 
the expenses of the civil w’ar. He proposed this 
bold enterprise to the assembly of the soldiers ; 
inspired them with a just confidence in their 
general, and in themselves ; and exhorted them 
to maintain their reputation, of being terrible to 
the enemy, moderate to their fellow-citizens, and 
obedient to their officers. His spirited dis- 
course was received with the loudest acclama- 
tions, and the same troops wiiich had taken up 
arms against Constantius, when he summoned 
them to leave Gaul, now declared with alacrity, 
tliat they would follow Julian to the farthest 
extremities of Europe or Asia. The oath of 
fidelity was administered ; and the soldiers, 
clashing their shields, and pointing their di'awn 
swords to their throats, devoted themselves, with 
honid imprecations, to the service of a leader 
whom they celebrated as the deliverer of Gaul, 
and the conqueror of the Gcrmans,25 I’his 
solemn engagement, which seemed to be dic- 
tated by affection rather than by duty, was singly 
opposed by Nebridius, who had been admitted 
to the office of prsetorian praefect. That ffiithful 
minister, alone and unassisted, asserted the rights 
of Constantius in the midst of an armed and 
angry multitude, to whose fury he had almost 
fallen an honourable, but useless sacrifice. After 
losing one of his hands by the stroke of a sword, 
he embraced the knees of the prince whom he 
had offended. Julian covered the prmfect with 
his Imperial mantle, and protecting him from 
the zeal of his followers, dismissed him to his 
own house, with less respect than was perhaps 

Julian, tnuBt be extracted, with some caution, from Julian himself 
fOrat. ad S.P.Q. Athen. p. 2S6.), libaiiius (Chat. Parent, c. SI. 

T>. 276.), Amtnmns {xx.9.), Zosinms 3.54.), and eveaZo- 

naras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 20, 21, 22.], -who, on this occasion, appears 
to haw possessed and used sewne valuable materials, ^ 

24 Three hundred myriads, or three nulliotjs of msdtmtttf a com- 

measure to the Athenians, and which contained six Bomati 

modH. Julian exjdains, like a soldier and a statesman, the danger 
of hia isitttatlon, and the necessity and advantages of an otiensive war 
(ad S,P.Q. Athen. p. 286, 2S7.). ... 

25 Bee Bh oration, and the honour cf the troops, tn Anmuan* 

aad. -5. : i‘ ■ . 
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due to the virtue of an enemy. The high 
office of Nebridius was lestowed. on Sallust; 
and the provinces of Gaul, which were now de- 
livered from the intolerable oppression of taxes, 
enjoyed the mild and equitable administration 
of the friend of Julian, who was permitted to 
practise those virtues which he had instilled into 
the mind of his pupil. “7 

HLs march hopes of JuHan depended 

fro^iTthe' Rhine much less on the number of his 
into Iiiyricum. on the celerity of his 

motions. In the execution of a daring enter- 
prise, he availed himself of every precaution, as 
far as prudence could suggest ; and where pru- 
dence could no longer accompany his steps, he 
trusted the event to valour and to fortune. In 
the neighbourhood of Basil he assembled and 
divided his army.^ One body, which consisted 
of ten thousand men, was directed, under the 
command of Nevitta, general of the cavalry, to 
advance through the midland parts of Rhajtia 
and Noricum. A similar division of troops, | 
under the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, pre- j 
pared to follow the oblique course of the higli- j 
ways, though the Alps and the northern confines ! 
of Italy. The instructions to the generals were 
conceived with energy and precision : to hasten 
their march in close and compact columns, which, 
according to the tlisposition of the ground, might 
readily be changed into any order of battle ; to 
secure themselves against the surprises of the 
night by strong posts and vigilant guards ; to 
prevent resistance by their unexpected arrival ; 
to elude examination by their sudden, departure ; 
to spread the opinion of their strength, and the 
terror of his name ; and to join their sovereign 
under the walls of Sirmium. For himself, Ju- 
lian had reserved a more difficult and extraordi- 
nary part. He selected three thousand brave 
and active volunteers, resolved, like their leader, 
to cast behind them every hope of a retreat ; at 
the head of this faithful band, he fearlessly 
plunged into the recesses of the Marcian, or 
Black Forest, which conceals the sources of the 
Danube; and, for many days, the fate of Ju- 
lian was unknown to the world. The secrecy 
of his march, his diligence, and vigour, sur- 
mounted every obstacle ; he forced his way over 
mountains and morasses, occupied the bridges 
or swam the rivers, pursued his direct course,30 
without reflecting whether he traversed the ter- 
ritory of the Romans or of the barbarians, and 
at length emerged, between Ratisbon and Vi- 
enna, at the place wffiere he designed to embark 
his troops on the Danube. By a well-concerted 
stratagem, he seized a fleet of light brigan- 
tines, 3^ as it lay at anchor; secured a supply of 
coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy the indeli- 

26 He sternly refused his hand to the suppliant prrefect, whom he 
sent into Tuscany (Aramian. xxi. 5,}. Ubajiius, with savage fury, 
insults iVehridius, applauds the soldteins, and almost censures the 
humanity of Julian (Orat- Parent, c. S3, p. 27S.). 

27 Ammiai't. xxi. 8. In this promotion, Julian obeyed the law 
which he publicly imposed on himself. Neque civilis qui.wjuara 
judex nee militaris rector, alio quodam prjKter merita suHtagante, ad 
potiorem veniat mradum < Ammian. xx. o.). Absence did not weaken 
his regard for Sallust, with whese nante 363.) he honoured 
the consulsliip. 

28 Ammianus {xxU 8.) ascribes the same practice, and the same 
motive, to Al,exandet the Great, and other skilful generals. 

2& This wood was apart of the. great Hercynian forest, which, in 
the time of Caesar, stretched away from tlm cofuntsy of the Rawtaci 
(Basil) into the boundless regions of the North, bee Cluver, Ger- 
mania AwSqira!, I. iR. c. 47. 

30 Compare Lihanius, Orat. Parent, c. 53. p. 278, 279, with Gre- 


cate, but voracious, appetite of a Gallic army ; 
and boldly committed himself to the stream of 
the Danube. The labours of his mariners, who 
plied their oars with incessant diligence, and the 
steady continuance of a favourable wind, carried 
his fleet above seven hundred miles in eleven 
days; 32 and he had already disembarked his 
troops at Bononia, only nineteen miles from 
Sirmium, before his enemies could receive any 
certain intelligence that he had left the banks of 
the Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid 
navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the 
object of his enterprise ; and though he accepted 
the deputations of some cities, which hastened to 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, which were placed 
along the river, without indulging the tempt- 
ation of signalising an useless and ill-timed 
valour. The banks of the Danube were crowded 
on either side witli spectators, wdio gazed on the 
military pomi), anticipated the importance of 
the event, and diffused through the adjacent 
country the fame of a young hero, who advanced 
with more than mortal speed at the head of the 
innumerable forces of the West. Lucilian, who, 
with the rank of general of the cavalry, com- 
manded the military powders of IHyricum, was 
alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful reports, 
which he could neither reject nor believe. He 
had taken some slow' and irresolute measures 
for the purpose of collecting his troops ; when 
he was surprised by Dagalaiphus, an active 
officer, wiiom Julian, as soon as he landed at 
Bononia, had pushed forwards with some light 
infantry. The captive general, uncertain of his 
life or death, was hastily throwm upon a horse, 
and conducted to the presence of Julian ; wffio 
kindly raised him from the ground, and dis- 
pelled the terror and amazement which seemed 
to stupify his faculties. But Liicilian had no 
sooner recovered his spirits, than he betrayed 
his want of discretion, by presuming to admonish 
his conqueror, that he had rashly ventured, with 
a handful of men, to expose his person in the 
midst of his enemies. Reserve for your master 
Constaritius these timid remonstrances,^’ re- 
plied Julian, with a smile of contempt; ‘‘ when 
“ I gave you my purple to kiss, I received you 
not as a counsellor, but as a .suppliant.” Con- 
scious that success alone could justify his attempt, 
and that boldness only could command success, 
he in.stantly advanced, at the head of three thou- 
sand soldiers, to attack the strongest and most 
popular city of the Illyrian provinces. As he 
entered the long suburb of Sinnium, he w'as 
received by the joyful acclamations of the army 
and people ; who, crowned with flow^ers, and 
holding lighted tapers in their hands, conducted 

gory Narianzen, Orat iii. p. 68. Even tlie saint admires tlie sjjeed 
and secrecy of this march. A modern divine might apply to the 
progress of Julian* the lines which were originally designed for an- 
otiier apostate : 

.... So eagerly the Rend, 

O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, den,se, or rare* 
with head, hands, win^, or feet, pm-hues his way* 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies, 

_ SI In that interval the Notifia places two or tliree fleets, the Lau* 
riacensks (at Lauriacum, or Lorch), the Arlapen.sis* the Maginensis; 
and mentions five legions, or cohorts, of Libumarii* who should be a 
sort of marines. Sect. Iviii. edit. Labb. 

32 Zosimus alone (1. iii. p. IdC.) has specified this interesting cir- 
caiinstance. Mameninus (m Panegyr. Vet. xi. 6, 7, 8.), who accom- 
panied JuHan, as count of the sacred large.sses, describes this 
in a florid and picturesque manner, challenges Triptolemus and the 
Argonauts of Greece* &c. 
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their acknowledged sovereign to his Imperial 
residence. Two days were devoted to the public 
foy, which was celebrated by the games of the 
Circus ; but, early on the morning of the third 
day, Julian marched to occupy the narrow pass 
of* Succi, in the defiles of mount H^raus ; 
which, almost in the midway between Sirmium 
and Constantinople, separates the provinces of 
Thrace and Dacia, by an abrupt descent towards 
the former, and a gentle declivity on the side of 
the latter. 33 The defence of this important post 
was intrusted to the brave Nevitta ; who, as well 
as the generals of the Italian division, success- 
fully executed the plan of the march and junc- 
tion which their master had so ably conceived. 34 

He justifies The homage which Julian obtain- 

Ms cause. from the fears or the inclination 

of the people, extended far beyond the immediate 
effect of his arms. 33 The praefectures of Italy 
and IJlyricum w'ere administered by Taurus and 
Florentius, who united that important oflSce 
with the vain honours of the consulship ; and as 
those magistrates had retired wdth precipitation 
to the court of Asia, Julian, who could not 
always restrain the levity of his temper, stigma- 
tised their flight by adding, in all the Acts of the 
Year, the epithet of fugitive to the names of the 
two consuls. The provinces which had been 
deserted by their first magistrates acknowledged 
the authority of an emperor, who, conciliating 
the qualities of a soldier with those of a phi- 
losopher, was equally admired in the camps of 
the Danube, and in the cities of Greece. From 
his palace, or, more properly, from his head- 
quarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distributed 
to the principal cities of the empire, a laboured 
apology for his own conduct; published the 
secret despatches of Constantius ; and solicited 
the judgment of mankind between two com- 
petitors, the one of whom had expelled, and the 
other had invited, the barbarians. 33 Julian, 
whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach 
of ingratitude, aspired to maintain, by argument 
as well as by arms, the superior merits of his 
cause; and to excel, not only in the arts of 
war, but in those of composition. His epistle 
to the senate and people of Athens 37 seems to 
have been dictated by an elegant enthusiasm; 
which prompted him to submit his actions and 
his motives to the degenerate Athenians of his 
own times, with the same humble deference, as 
if he had been pleading in the days of Aristides, 
before the tribunal of tlie Areopagus. His ap- 
plication to the senate of Rome, which w^as still 
permitted to bestow the titles of Imperial power, 
w'as agreeable to the forms of the expiring re- 
public. An assembly was summoned by Ter- 
tullus, prsefect of the city; the epistle of Julian 

S3 The description of Ammianus, which mScht he supported hy 
collateral evidence, ascertains the precise situation of the AngusHaf 
Sucrorum, or passes of Sued. M. d’Anville, firom the trifling resem- 
blance names, has placed them between Sardica and Naissus. 
For my own justification, 1 am obliged to mention the onitf error 
which I have discovered in the maps or writings of that admirable 
eeo«apher. 

M wh&tevfx cibrcttmstanoes we may borrow elsewhere, Ammianus 
<i*i. 8 , 9 3 10,) still supplies the series of the narrative. 

35 Ammian. xxi. 9,l0. Lihanius, Om. Parent, c. 54, p. 279, 2S0. 
Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 156, 157. 

36 JuKaa (ad S.P,Q. Athen. p. 2S6.) posidvdv sffisexts, that be 
intercepted the letters of Constantius to the barbanans : ana tdbanius 
as positively affirms, that he read them on his march to the troops 
and the cities. Yet Ammiamis (xid. 4.) eepresses bhrawif with cood 
and candid hesitation* si ftana sdSm adndttmdg. eat fides. He spe- 
cifies, bowever, an intarc^l^fid letter &om Vadomair to Constantiaa* 


■was read ; and as he appeared to be master of 
Italy, liis claims were admitted without a dis- 
senting voice. His oblique censure of the 
innovations of Constantine, and his passionate 
invective against the vices of Constantius, were 
heal'd with less satisfaction ; and the senate, as 
if Julian had been px'esent, unanimously exclaim- 
ed, Respect, we beseech you, the author of 
“ your own fortune.” 38 An artful expression, 
which, according to the chance of -war, might be 
diff erently explained ; as a manly reproof of the 
ingratitude of the usurper, or as a flattering con- 
fession, that a single act of such benefit to the state 
ought to atone for all the failings of Constantius. 

The intelligence of the march and hostile pre- 
rapid progress of Julian was speed- parations, 
ily transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat 
of Sapor, had obtained some respite from the 
Persian war. Disguising the anguish of his 
soul under the semblance of contempt, Constan- 
tius professed his intention of returning into 
Europe, and of giving chac^ to Julian ; for he 
never spoke of this military expedition in any 
other light than that of a hunting party. In 
the camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, he communi- 
cated this design to his army ; slightly mention- 
ed the guilt and rashness of the Caesar; and 
ventured to assure them, that if the mutineers of 
Gaul presumed to meet them in the field, they 
would be unable to sustain the fire of their eyes, 
and the irresistible weight of their shout of onset. 
The speech of the emperor was received with 
military applause, and Theodotus, the president 
of the council of Plierapolis, requested, with 
tears of adulation, that /lis city might be adorned 
with the head of the vanquished rebel. 40 A 
chosen detachment was despatched away in post- 
wagons, to secure, if it were yet possible, the 
pass of Succi ; the recruits, the horses, the arms, 
and the magazines wdiich had been prepared 
against Sapor, were appropriated to the service 
of the civil war ; and the domestic victories of 
Constantius inspfred his partisans with the most 
sanguine assurances of success. The notary 
Gaudentius had occupied in his name the pro- 
vinces of Africa ; the subsistence of Rome was 
intercepted ; and the distress of Julian was in- 
creased by an unexpected event, which might 
have been productive of fatal consequences. 
Julian had received the submission of two 
legions and a cohort of archers, who were station- 
ed at Sirmium ; but he suspected, with reason, 
the fidelity of those troops, which had been dis- 
tinguished by the emperor ; and it was thought 
expedient, under the pretence of the exposed 
state of the Gallic frontier, to dismiss them from 
the most important scene of action. They ad- 
vanced with reluctance, as far as tlie confines of 

•which supposes, an intimate correspondence between thems " Caesar 
" tuus disciplinam non habet.” 

37 Zositnus mentions his epistles to the Athenians, the Corinthians, 
and the Lacedaemonians. The substance was probably the same* 
though the address was prtmerly varied. The epistle to the Athenians 
Is stSi extant (p. 268—287.)* and has affwdw much valuable in- 
formation. It deserves the praises of ihe AbW de la Heterje {Frfef. h 
rHiatoire de Jovkn,p.24, 2&.), and is one of the best manifestos to be 
&naxtd in any iangua^. 

38 Antcfori tm rmereotiam roganms. Ammian. xxi. 10. It Is 
y xniurfng eaoujgh to observe the secret confliots of the senate between, 
flattery and fear. See Tacit. Hist. i. 86. 

39 Tanqnam venaticiam prsedam caperet : hoc enim adieniendum 
snorom metum sutnnde pre^cabat. Ammian. xd. 7. 

40 See the speech and preparations in Ammianus, xsd. 13. The 
vile Theodotus afterwards implored and obtained his pardon fhah 
the merciful conqueror, who simified hfe wish of diminishing his 
enemies* and increasing the numbeir of his feiends (xxii. H.). 
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Italy; but as they dreaded the length of the 
way, and the savage fierceness of the Germans, 
they resolved, by tlie instigation of one of their 
tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect the 
banners of Constantius on the walls of that im- 
pregnable city. The vigilance of Julian per- 
ceived at once the extent of the mischief, and 
the necessity of applying an immediate remedy. 
By his order, Jovinus led back a part of the 
anny into Italy ; and the siege of Aquileia was 
formed with diligence, and prosecuted with 
vigour. But the legionaries, w'ho seemed to 
have rejected the yoke of discipline, conducted 
the defence of the place with skill and pei’sever- 
ance; invited the rest of Italy to imitate the 
example of their courage and loyalty; and 
threatened the retreat of J ulian, if he should be 
forced to yield to the superior numbers of the 
armies of the East.'ti 

and death of But the humanity of Julian was 
preserved from the cruel alternative, 
Nov. 3. which he pathetically laments, of 
destroying, or of being himself destroyed : and 
the seasonable death of Constantius delivered 
the Roman empire from the calamities of civil 
w»ar. The approach of winter could not detain 
the monarch at x\ntioch; and his favourites 
durst not oppose his impatient desire of revenge. 
■A slight fever, which was perhaps occasioned by 
the agitation of his spirits, was increased by the 
fatigues of the journey ; and Constantius was 
obliged to halt at the little town of Mopsucrene, 
twelve miles beyond Tarsus, where he expired, 
after a short illness, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign.^s His 
genuine character, which was composed of pride 
and weakness, of superstition and cruelty, has 
been fully displayed in the preceding narrative 
of civil and ecclesiastical events. The long 
abuse of power rendered him a considerable ob- 
ject in the eyes of his contemporaries ; but as 
personal merit can alone deserve the notice of 
posterity, the last of the sons of Constantine may 
be dismissed from the W’orld, with the remark, 
that he inherited the defects, without the abilities, 
of his father. Before Constantius expired, he 
is said to have named Julian for his successor ; 
nor does it seem improbable, that his anxious 
concern for the fate of a young and tender wife, 
whom he left with child, may have prevailed, in 
his last moments, over the hai'sher passions of 
hatred and revenge. Eusebius, and his guilty 
associates, made a faint attempt to prolong the 
reign of the eunuchs, by the election of another 
emperor ; but their intrigues were rejected with 
disdain, by an army which now abhorred the 
thought of civil discord ; and two officers of 
rank were instantly despatched, to assure Julian, 

41 Ammian. xxi. 7. 11, 12, He seems to describe, with superfluous 
labour, the operatiom of the siege of Aquileia,which, on this occasion, 
maintained its impregnable fame. Gregory Naidanjcen (Orat. ili. 
p. 684 ascribes this accidental revolt to the wisdom of Constantius, 
whose assured victory he announces with some appearance of truth. 
Constanfio quern credebat proculdubio fore victorem : nemo enim 
omnium tunc ab hac constanli sententia discrepehat. Ammian. xxl. 7. 

42 His death and character are faithftilly delineated by Ammxanus 
14, 15, 16.) ; and we are authorisod to despise and, detest the 

fboli&h calumny of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 68.}, who accuses Julian of 
ccaatriving the death of his benefactor. The private repentance of 
the emperor, that he had spared and promoted Julian <p. -69., and 
Orat. xxi. p. 389.), is not improbable in irself, nor incompatible with 
the public vei-bal testament, which prudential otmsidetBtions might 
dictate i» the last moments of bis life. 

43 In desexibing the triumph of Julian, Ammianus <xxii> 1, 2.) 


that every sword hi the empire would be drawm 
for his service. The military designs of that 
prince, who had formed three different attacks 
against Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate 
event. Without shedding the blood of his fel- 
low-citizens, he escaped the dangers of a doubt- 
ful conflict, and acquired the advantages of a 
complete victory. Impatient to visit the place 
of his birth, and the new capital of the empire, 
he advanced from Naissiis through the moun- 
tains of Hmmus, and tlie cities of Thrace. 
When he reached Heraclea, at the distance of 
sixty miles, all Constantinople was 
poured forth to receive him ; and Caganunopie, 
he made his triumphal entry amidst 
the dutiful acclamations of the soldiers, the peo- 
ple, and the senate. An innumerable multitude 
pressed around him with eager respect; and 
were perhaps disappointed when they beheld the 
small stature and simple garb of an hero, whose 
unexperienced youth had vanquished the bar- 
barians of Germany, and who had now traversed, 
in a successful career, the whole continent of 
Europe, from the shores of the Atlantic to those 
of the Bosphorus. A few days aftenvards, 
when the remains of the deceased emperor were 
landed in the harbour, the subjects of Julian 
applauded the real or affected humanity of their 
sovereign. On foot, without his diadem, and 
clothed in a mourning habit, he accompanied the 
funeral as far as the church of the Holy Apo.s- 
tles, where the body was deposited ; and if these 
marks of respect may be interpreted as a selfish 
tribute to the birth and dignity of his Imperial 
kinsman, the tears of Julian professed to the 
world, that he had forgot the injuries, and re- 
membered only the obligations, which he had 
received from Constantius. As soon as the 
legions of Aquileia were assured of the death of 
the emperor, they opened tlie gates 
of the city, and, by the sacrifice of ledgodbythe 
their guilty leaders, obtained an easy ^ 
pardon from the prudence or lenity of Julian; 
who, in the thirty-second year of his age, acquired 
the undisputed possession of tlie Roman emjiire. 

Philosophy had instructed J ulian 
to compare the advantages of action venunem rma 
and retirement ; but the elevation of ^ ^ *" 
his birtli, and the accidents of his life, never 
allowed him the freedom of choice. He might 
perhaps sincerely have preferred the groves of 
the academy, and the society of Athens ; but he 
was constrained, at first by the will, and after- 
wards by the injustice, of Constantius, to expose 
his person and fame to the dangers of Imperial 
greatness ; and to make himself accountable to 
the world, and to posterity, for the happiness of 
millions.46 Julian recollected with terror the 


assiime.s the lofty tone of an orator or poet; while Libaniufi (Oi-at. Ta- 
xent. c- 60. p. 2<S1.) binks to the grave simplicity of an hist<jrian. 

44 The fnneral of Constantius is described by Ammianus (xsi. 16^.), 
Gregory NairianKen (Orat. iv. ]). 119.), Mamertimis (in i'ant*gyr. Vet. 
xi. 27.1, Libanins Parent, c. Ivi. p. 285.), and Philostorgius 

(1. vi. c. o.> with Goilefroy's Dissertations, p. 2f!6.). These writers, 
and their followers, Pagans, Catholics, Arians, beheld with very dif- 

nt PVf«! tbrvth iliwan an,! -n-n-y 


must be ^ther 331 or 332. Tillernotit, Hist, des EmpereuTs, tom. iv. 
Sate Fam. Byzantin. p. 50. I have preferred the eaxliei: 

4fi Julian himself (p. 253— 267.) has ejqjressed these phitoso- 
phicai ideas with nnich eloquence and some atfectation, in a very 
elaborate ei)ibtle to ThfmLsttUb. The Abbd de ia Bleterie (teixi. ii. 
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observation of his master PlatOj-^^ that the go- 
vernment of our flocks and herds is always com- 
Hiitted to beings of a superior species ; and that 
the conduct of nations recjuires and deserves the 
celestial powers of the Gods or of the Genii. 
From this principle he justly concluded, that 
the man wlio presumes to reign, should aspire 
to the perfection of the divine nature ; that he 
should purify his soul from her mortal and ter- 
restrial part; that he should extinguish his 
appetites, enlighten his understanding, regulate 
his passions, and subdue the wild beast, which, 
according to the lively metaphor of Aristotle, 48 
seldom fails to ascend the throne of a despot. 
The throne of Julian, which the death of Con- 
stantins fixed on an independent basis, was the 
scat of reason, of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. 
He despised the honours, renounced the plea- 
sures, and discharged with incessant diligence 
the duties, of his exalted station ; and there wx're 
few among his subjects who w'ould have con- 
sented to relieve him from the weight of the 
diadem, had they been obliged to submit their 
time and their actions to the rigorous laws 
wliich tlieir philosophic emperor imposed on 
himself. One of his most intimate friends, 4!? 
who had often shared the frugal simplicity of 
his table, has remarked, that his liglit and sparing 
diet (wliicli w^as usually of the vegetable kind) 
left his mind and body always free and active, 
for the various and important business of an 
author, a pontiff, a magistrate, a general, and a 
prince. In one and the same day, he gave 
audience to several ambassadors, and wrote, or 
dictated, a great number of letters to his gene- 
rals, his civil magistrates, his private friends, and 
the different cities of his dominions. He listen- 
ed to the memorials which had been received, 
considered the subject of tlie petitions, and sig- 
nified his intentions more rapidly than they 
could be taken in short-hand by the diligence of 
his secretaries. He possessed such flexibility 
of thought, and such finuness of attention, that 
he could employ his hand to write, his ear to 
listen, and his voice to dictate ; and pursue at 
once three several trains of ideas without hesi- 
tation, and without error. While his ministers 
reposed, the prince flew with agility from one 
labour to another, and, after a hasty dinner, re- 
tired into his librar)', till the public business, 
which he hiul appointed for the evening, sum- 
moned him to interrupt the prosecution of his 
studies. The supper of the emperor was still 
less substantial than the former meal 5 his sleep 

fc l40— who has civen an elegant translation, is inclined to 
lieve tliat it was the celebrated ThemisUus, whose orations are still 
extant. 

4T Julian ad Theraist. p. 2dS. Petavius (not. p. 95.) observes that 
this passage is taken from the fourth book De hegibus; but either 
Julian quoted from inemor;y, or his MSS. were diTierent from ours. 
Xejiophon opens the Cyropaxiia with a similar rejection. 

4S O av^xurrov Jc^Xevwv apxei,v, trpoari^rjtTi, Kat, &r}puyv, Arisfot. ap. 
Ju^lian. p. 261. The XI S. of \ ossius, unsatisfied with a single beast, 
affords the stronger reading of S^jput, wliich the experience of d^potism 
nxav warrant. 

49 labaniuB (Orat- Parentaiis, o. Ixxxiv. Iixxv- p. 310, 311, 312.) 
has given this interesting detail of the private life of Julian. He him- 
self [in Misopogon. p. 330. J mentions his vegetable diet, and upbraids 
tlte gross and sensual appetite of the people of Antioch. 

do Lectulus . - - vestalium toxis vurior, is the praise which 
Mamertinus (Panegyr. Vet. xi. 13.) aatlreases to Julian himself. 
iJbamus affirms, in sober peremptory language, that Julian never 
knew a woman before his marriage, or after the death of his wife, 
mrat- Parent, c. Ixxxviii. p. 313.) The chastity of Julian is con- 
ftrmed by the impartial testimony of Ammianus (xxv. 4.), and the 
partial ot the Christians. Yet .fulian ironically urges the 

reproach of the pewle of Antioch, that he almogt altva^* (oif «rmrav, 
p. 345.) lay alone. Tiib susplcfeus exj^easioa is cat' 


in Misopogon. p. 


was never clouded by the fumes of indigestion ; 
and, except in the short interval of a marriage, 
which was the eflect of policy rather than love, 
the chaste Julian never shared his bed wdth a 
female companion, He was soon awakened 
by the entrance of fresh secretaries, who had 
slept the preceding day ; and his servants were 
obliged to wait alternately, while their indefati- 
gable master allowed himself scarcely any other 
refreshment than the change of occupations. 
The predecessors of Julian, his uncle, his bro- 
ther, and his cousin, indulged their puerile taste 
for the games of the Circus, under the specious 
pretence of complying with the inclinations of 
the people ; and they frequently remained the 
greatest part of the day, as idle spectators, and 
as a part of the splendid spectacle, till the or- 
dinary round of twenty-four races 5 i was com- 
pletely finished. On solemn festivals, Julian, 
who felt and professed an unfashionable dislike 
to these frivolous amusements, condescended to 
appear in the Circus; and after bestowing a 
careless glance on five or six of the races, he 
hastily withdrew, with the impatience of a phi- 
losopher, who considered every moment as lost, 
that was not devoted to the advantage of the 
public, or the improvement of his own mind. 
By this avarice of time, he seemed to protract 
the short duration of his reign ; and if the dates 
were less securely ascertained, we sliould refuse 
to believe, that only sixteen months elapsed be- 
tween the death of Constantius and December, 
the departure of his successor for 
the Persian war. The actions of a. d. 363. 
Julian can only be preserved by the care of the 
historian; but the portion of his voluminous 
writings, wdiich is still extant, remains as a 
monument of the application, as well as of the 
genius, of the emperor. The Misopogon, the 
Caesars, several of his orations, and his elaborate 
work against the Christian, religion, were com- 
posed in the long nights of the tw'o winters, the 
former of which he passed at Constantinople, 
and the latter at Antioch, 

The reformation of the Imperial Reformation 
court was one of the first and most of thepMace. 
necessary acts of the government of Julian. *3 
Boon after his entrance into the palace of Con- 
stantinople, he had occasion for the service of a 
barber. An officer, magnificently dressed, im- 
mediately presented himself. ** It is a barber,” 
exclaimed the prince, with affected surprise, 
“ that I w’ant, and not a receiver-general of the 
finances. ** 34 He questioned the man concern- 

plained by the AhM de !a Bleterie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 103— 
109. ) -with catidour and. ingenuity. _ 

51 See Saltna^ixis ad Sueton. in Claud, c. xxi. A twenty.fifth racse, 
or misrjis, w as added, to c<3mplete the number of one hundrdl chariots, 
four of which, tbe four colours, started each heat. 

Centum qu.Tdrj iugos agitabo ad flumina cutrus. 

It appears, that they ran Ave or seven times round the Mda (Fueton, 
in Domitian. c. 4.) ; and (from tbe measure of the Circus Maximus at 
l^me, the Hippowome at Constantinople, &c.) it might be about a 
ftmr-mlle course. ^ 

62 Julian, in Mis<^oaon,p.S40. Julius Caesar had eftended the 
Boman people by reading his despatches during tlie actual race- 


63 The reformation cf the palace is described byAmmianus fxxii. 4.), 
Jibanius (Orat. Parent, o. Ixii. p. 288, &c.), Mamertinus(in Panegyr. 
Vet. xi. Socrates (1. iii. c. 1.}, and Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xili. 

■■ 

64 Ego non rafkmaUm jussi, sed tonsorem acciri, Zonaras uses 
the leijis natural image of a tataior. Yet an officer of the finances, 
who was satiated with wealth, might desire and obtain the honours of 
tbe senate. 
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ing the profits of his employment; and was in- 
formed, that besides a large salary, and some 
valuable perquisites, he enjoyed a daily allowance 
for twenty servants, and as many horses. A 
thousand barbers, a thousand cup-bearers, a 
thousand cooks, were distributed in the several 
offices of luxury ; and tlie number of eunuchs 
could be compared only with the insects of a 
summer’s day. The monarch who resigned to 
his subjects the superiority of merit and virtue, 
was distinguished by the oppressive magnificence 
of his dress, his table, his buildings, and his 
train. The stately palaces erected by Constan- 
tine and his sons, were decorated with many 
coloured marbles, and ornaments of massy gold. 
The most exquisite dainties were procured, to 
gratify their pride, rather than their taste ; birds 
of the most distant climates, fish from the most 
remote seas, fruits out of their natural season, 
winter roses, and summer snows. The domes- 
tic crowd of the palace surpassed the expense of 
the legions ; yet the smallest part of this costly 
multitude was subservient to die use, or even to 
the splendour, of the throne. The monarch was 
disgraced, and the people w'as injured, by the 
creation and sale of an infinite number of obscure, 
and even titular employments; and the most 
worthless of mankind might purchase the privi- 
lege of being maintained, without the necessity 
of labour, from the public revenue. The w'aste 
of an enormous household, the increase of fees 
and perquisites, which were soon claimed as a 
lawful debt, and the bribes which they extorted 
from those wffio feared their enmity, or solicited 
their favour, suddenly enriched these haughty 
menials. They abused th eir fortune, without con- 
sidering their past, or their future, condition; and 
their rapine and venality could be equalled only 
by the extravagance of their dissipations. Their 
silken robes were embroidered with gold, their 
tables were served with delicacy and profusion ; 
the houses which they built for their own use, 
would have covered the farm of an ancient con- 
sul; and the most honourable citizens were 
obliged to dismount from their horses, and re- 
spectfully to salute an eunuch whom they met 
on the public highway. The luxury of the 
palace excited the contempt and indignation of 
Julian, who usually slept on the ground, wbo 
yielded with reluctance to the indispensable calls 
of nature ; and who placed his vanity, not in 
emulating, but in despising, the pomp of royalty. 
By the total extirpation of a mischief which was 
magnified even beyond its real extent, he was 
impatient to relieve the distress, and to appease 
the munnurs, of the people ; who support with 
less uneasiness the weight of taxes, if they are 
con^d^lced that the fruits of their industry are 
appropriated to the service of the state. But in 
the execution of this salutary work, Julian is 

55 Meiycipavf fifv xiAwvf, Kovpea^ $e ovK elorrovc, om/oxoovj Se 

wXfMtvc, <f}ir(vrj ewwxwc -vnep /j.vuxg wapa. rote 

cv r/Ph are the original words of Libanius, which I have 
faithfallj quoted, lest I should be suspected of magni^ing the abuses 
of the rojal household. 

56 The expressions of Mamertinus are lively and forcible. Quin 
Cftiam prandionim et coenanim laboratas magnitudines Romanus 
populus sensit ; cum qusesitissiraaj dapes nw gustu sed dlfflicultatibus 
aasdmaraatur ; miracula avium, lon^qui maris pisces, aiieni tem- 
poris Mma, sestivm nives,hybenue rostB. 

57 Yet Julian himself was accused of bestowing whole towns on the 
eunuchs <Oyat,.vii. against Polyclet. p. 117—127.) Libanius contents 
himself with a cold but positive denial of the fact, which seems indeed 


accused of proceeding with too much haste and 
inconsiderate severity. By a single edict, he 
reduced the palace of Constantinople to an im. 
mensc desert, and dismissed with ignominy the 
whole train of slaves and dependents, -^7 without 
providing any just, or at least benevolent, ex- 
ceptions, for the age, the services, or the poverty, 
of the faithful domestics of the Imperial family. 
Such indeed %vas the temper of Julian, who 
seldom recollected the fundamental maxim of 
Aristotle, that true virtue is placed at an equal 
distance between the opposite vices. The splen- 
did and effeminate dress of the Asiatics, the 
curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, which 
had appeared so ridiculous in the person of 
Constantine, were consistently rejected by his 
philosophic successor. But with the fopperies, 
Julian affected to renounce the decencies, of 
dress ; and seemed to value himself for his neg- 
lect of the laws of cleanliness. In a satirical 
performance, which was designed for the public 
eye, the emperor descants with pleasure, and 
even with pride, on the length of his nails, and 
the inky blackness of his hands; protests, that 
although the greatest part of his body was cover- 
ed with hair, the use of the razor was confined to 
his head alone ; and celebrates, with visible com- 
placency, the shaggy and populous beard, 
which he fondly cherished, after the example of 
the philosophers of Greece. Had Julian con- 
sulted the simple dictates of reason, the first 
magistrate of the Romans would have scorned 
the aftectation of Diogenes, as well as that of 
Darius. 

But the w’ork of public reform- chamber of 
ation wmuld have remained imper- justice, 
feet, if Julian had only corrected the abuses, 
without punishing the crimes, of his predeces- 
sor’s reign, “We are now' delivered,” says he, 
in a familiar letter to one of his intimate friends, 
“ we are now surprisingly delivered from the 
“ voracious jaws of the Hydra. 59 I do not 
“ mean to ai>ply that epithet "to my brother Con- 
“ stantius. He is no more ; may the earth lie 
“ light on his head ! But his artful and cruel 
“ favourites studied to deceive and exasperate 
“ a prince, whose natural mildness cannot be 

praised without some efforts of adulation. It 
“ is not, however, my intention, that even those 
“ men should be oppressed : they are accused, 
“ and they shall enjoy the benefit of a fair and 
“ impartial trial.” To conduct this enquiry, 
Julian named six judges of the highest rank in 
the state and army ; and as he wished to escape 
the reproach of condemning his personal ene- 
mies, he fixed this extraordinary tribunal at 
Chalcedon, on the Asiatic side of the Bospho- 
rus; and transferred to the commissioners an 
absolute povver to pronounce and execute their 
final sentence, without delay, and without ap- 


to belong more properly to Constantius. This charge, however, may 
allude to some unknown circumstance. 

58 In the AHsopocon (p. 338, 339.) he draws a very singular picture 

ot mmselt, and tlie following words are strangely characteristic ; avrot 
wpocredeuca rov j^aSvv roirrovi, TreoycDva - - - mvrix rat SiaSeovrtiw uvexo- 
p^i, rt^ 4>9€upeov oenrep ev kox/^j) rcov Srjptow, The friends of the Abbd 
de la Bleterie adjured him, in the name of tire French nation, not to 
translate this passage, so offensive to their delicacy. (Hist, de Jovien, 
t^. u. p. 9'1.) Like hirn, I have contented nayself with a transient 
allusion; but the little which Julian fKX?ne4f,i&abeastfeixiUxa3f 

to man, and signifies iove. 

59 Julian. Epist- xxxiii. p. 589. He uses the words rraKvm^vO^ov 
t/tfpaw, in writing to his frietid Hemogenes, who, like himself, was 
conversant with the Greek poets. 
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peal. The office of president was exercised by 
the venerable prajfect of the East, a second Sal- 
lust, go whose virtues conciliated the esteem of 
Greek sophists, and of Christian bishops. He 
was assisted by the elocpent Mamertmus,Gi one 
of the consuls elect, whose merit is loudly cele- 
brated by the doubtful evidence of liis own 
applause. But the civil wisdom of two magis- 
trates was overbalanced by the ferocious violence 
of four generals, Nevitta, Agilo, Jovinus, and 
Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the public would have 
seen with less surprise at the bar than on the 
bench, was supposed to possess the secret of the 
commission ; the armed and angry leaders of the 
Jovian and Herculian bands encompassed the 
tribunal ; and the judges were alternately swayed 
by the laws of justice, and by the clamours of 
faction. 

The chamberlain Eusebius, who 
the innocent had so long abused the favour of 
andthegxiiity. Goiistantius, expiated, by an igno- 
minious death, the insolence, the corruption, 
and cruelty of his servile reign. The execu- 
tions of Paul and Apodemius (the former of 
wdioin was burnt alive) were accepted as an in- 
adequate atonement by the w’idows and orphans 
of so many hundred Romans, whom those legal 
tyrants had betrayed and murdered. But jus- 
tice herself (if we may use the pathetic expres- 
sion of Ammianus G3) appeared to weep over the 
fate of Ursulus, the treasurer of the empire ; and 
his blood accused the ingratitude of Julian, 
whose distress had been seasonably relieved by 
the intrepid liberality of that honest minister. 
The rage of the soldiers, vi'hom he had provoked 
by his indiscretion, was the cause and the excuse 
of his death ; and the emperor, deeply wounded 
by his own reproaches and those of the public, 
offered some consolation to the family of Ursu- 
las, by the restitution of his confiscated fortunes. 
Before the end of the year in which they had 
been adorned with the ensigns of the prsefecture 
and consulship,®^ Taurus and Florentius were 
reduced to implore the clemency of the inex- 
orable tribunal of Chalcedon, The former w^as 
banished to Vercella? in Italy, and a sentence of 
death was pronounced against the latter. A 
wise prince should have rewarded the crime of 
Taurus : the faithful minister, when he w'as no 
longer able to oppose the progress of a rebel, 
had taken refuge in the court of his benefactor 
and his lawful sovereign. But the guilt of Flo- 
rentius justified the severity of the judges ; and 
his escape served to display the magnanimity of 
J ulian ; who nobly checked the interested dili- 
gence of an informer, and refused to learn what 
place concealed the wretched fugitive from Ms 
just i'eseiitment.®G Some months after the tri- 

60 The two Sallusts, the i^raefect of Gaul, and the prefect of the 
East, must be carefully distingruislied. <Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. 
p. 696,) I have used the surname Secundtm, as a convenient epithet. 
The second Sallust extorted the esteem of the Christians themselves; 
and Gi^ory Nazianzen, who condemned his religion, has celebrated 
his virtues (Orat. iii, p. 90.). See a ciudous note of the Abbd de la 
Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 363. 

61 Mamertinus praises the emperor (xi. 1.) fbr bestowing the ofEces 
of Tr^suiw and Pmfect on a man of wisdom, firmness, integrity, &c- 
llfce himself. Yet Ammianus ranks him (xid. I.) among the ministers 
of Julian, quorum merita n6rat et fidem. 

62 The proceedings of this chamber of justice are related by Am- 
mianos (xxii. 3.), and praised by libaahis (Orat. Paxeaxt- c. 74. 
p. 29% 300.) 

63 UrattU vero neoem ipsa mihi videtur flfese justifia. Eibanins, 
who imputes his death to the soldiers, attempts to crirmnate the count 

of thelK|i!OTW«> 


bunal of Chalcedon had been dissolved, the 
prajtorian vicegerent of Africa, the notary Gau- 
dentius, and Artemius®® duke of Egypt, were 
executed at Antioch, Artemius had reigned 
the cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great province j 
Gaudentius had long practised the arts of ca^ 
lumny against the innocent, the virtuous, and 
even the person of Julian himself. Yet the 
circumstances of their trial and condemnation 
were so unskilfully managed, that these wficked 
men obtained, in the public opinion, the glory 
of suffering for the obstinate loyalty -with which 
they had supported the cause of Constantins. 
The rest of his servants were protected by a 
general act of oblivion ; and they were left to 
enjoy with impunity the bribes w’hich they had 
accepted, either to defend the oppressed, or to 
oppress the friendless. This measure, which, on 
the soundest principles of policy, may deserve 
our approbation, -was executed in a manner which 
seemed to degrade the majesty of the throne. 
Julian w^as tormented by the importunities of a 
multitude, particularly of Egyptians, who loudly 
re-denianded the gifts wliidi they had impru- 
dently or illegally bestowed ; he foresaw the 
endless prosecution of vexatious suits j and he 
engaged a promise, which ought always to have 
been sacred, that if they W'ould repair to Chal- 
cedon, he would meet them in person, to hear 
and determine their complaints. But as soon 
as they w^ere landed, lie issued an absolute order, 
which prohibited the watermen from transport- 
ing any Egyptian to Constantinople; and thus 
detained his disappointed clients on ihe Asiatic 
shore, till their patience and money being utterly 
exhausted, they were obliged to return wdth in- 
dignant murmurs to their native country.®? 

The numerous army of spies, of ciemencyof 
agents, and informers, enlisted by 
Constantins to secure the repose of one man, 
and to interrupt that of millions, was immedi- 
ately disbanded by his generous successor. Ju- 
lian was slow in his suspicions, and gentle in his 
punishments ; and his contempt of treason was 
the result of judgment, of vanity, and of courage. 
Conscious of superior merit, he was persuaded 
that few among his subjects would dare to meet 
him in the field, to attempt his life, or even to 
seat themselves on his vacant throne. The 
philosopher could excu.se tlie hasty sallies of 
discontent ; and the hero could despise the am- 
bitious projects which surpassed the fortune or 
the abilities of the rash conspirators. A citizen 
of Ancyra had prepared for his own use a purple 
garment; and this indiscreet action, w'bich, under 
the reign of Constantius, would have been con- 
sidered as a capital ofience,®8 was reported to 
Julian by tlie officious importunity of a private 

64 Such respect -was stil! entertained fiw Oie venerable names (WF'tThe 
eemt»onvr<»Ith> that the ptjblic was suriwised and scandalised to bear 
Tatsrus summoned as a criminal under the consulship of Taurus. 
The summons erf hi? colles^e Florentius was probably delayed till the 
commencement of the ensuing 

63 Artandan. aat. 7, 

66 Fw aie and punishment of Artemius, see Julian (Bpist. 

X. p* STS.i a«St Ammianus (jodti. 6., and Vales, ad ta:.), Themeitit 

■ - • 




ii. tit. $ nd Ckmmaeatftry, 

towa. i, SIS. ad locum- 

68 Toa president Montesquieu (Considerations sax !a Grandeiir, 
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enemy. The monarch, after making some en- 
quiry into the rank and character of his rival, 
despatched the informer with a present of a pair 
of purple slippers, to complete the magnificence 
of his Imperial habit. A more dangerous con- 
spiracy was formed by ten of the domestic 
guards, who had resolved to assassinate Julian 
in tlie field of exercise near Antioch. Their in- 
temperance revealed their guilt ; and they were 
conducted in chains to the presence of their in- 
jured sovereign, who, after a lively representation 
of tlie %vickedness and folly of their enterprise, 
instefid of a death of torture, which they de- 
served and expected, pronounced a sentence of 
exile against the two principal offenders. The 
only instance in which Julian seemed to depart 
from his accustomed clemency, was the execu- 
tion- of a rash youth, who, with a feeble hand, 
had aspired to seize the reins of empire. But 
that youtli was the son of Marcellus, the general 
of cavalry, -who, in the first campaign of the 
Gallic war, had deserted the standard of the 
Cicsar, and the republic. Without appearing to 
indulge his personal resentment, Julian might 
easily confound the crime of the son and of the 
father ; but he was reconciled by the distress of 
Blarcellus, and the liberality of the emperor en- 
deavoured to heal the w'oimd which had been 
indicted by the band of justice. 63 
Jiis love of free was not insensible of the 

dam amuhe advantages of freedom.?® From his 
republic. Studies he had imbibed the spirit of 
ancient sages and heroes ; his life and fortunes had 
depended on the caprice of a tyrant ; and when 
he ascended the throne, his pride was sometimes 
mortified by the reflection, that the slaves who 
would not dare to censure his defects were not 
worthy to applaud his virtues.7i He sincerely 
abhorred the system of O Cental despotism, which 
Diocletian, Constantine, and the patient habits 
of fourscore years, had established in the em- 
pire. A motive of superstition prevented tlie 
execution of the design which Julian had fre- 
quently meditated, of relieving his head from 
the weight of a costly diadem :73 but he abso- 
lutely refused the title of Dominus, or Lord^'t^ a 
word which tvas grown so fiuniliar to the ears 
of die Romans, that they no longer remembered 
its servile and humiliating origin. The office, 
or rather theuiame, of consul, %vas cherished by 
a prince who contemplated with reverence the 
ruins of the republic ; and the same behaviour 
which had been assumed by the prudence of 
Augustus, was adopted by Julian from choice 
and inclination. On the calends of January, at 

See. des Romaina, c. xiv, in his worlrs, tom. iii. p. 44S, 449.) excuses 
this minute and absurd tyranny, fay supposing’ that actions the most 
indifferent in our eyes might excite, in a Roman mind, the idea of 
guilt and danger. This strange apology is supported by a strange 
misapprehension of the English laws, “ chez une nation - - . - 

ou il est defendh de boire h, la santd d’une certaine personne.’' 

69 The clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy which was formed 
against his life at Antioch, are described by Ammianus (xxii. 9, 10. 
and Vales, ad loo.), and Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 99. p. 323.). 

70 According to some, says Aristotle (as he is quot^ by Julian ad 
T hemist. p- 261.), die form of absolute government, the trafilSauriXeta, 
is contrary to nature. Both the prince and the philosopher choose, 
however, to involve this eternal truth in artful and laboured obscurity. 

71 That sentiment is expressed almost in the words of Julian him- 
self. Ammian. xxii. 10. 

72 Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 96. p. 320.), who mentions the wish 
and design of Julian, insinuates, in mysterious language {d«aw 
yjtovTtav - . » - otAV 'tjv afieLveov 6 xwAwww), that the emperor was re- 
strained by some particular revelation- 

73 Julian in Misopogon, p. 343. As he never abolished, by any 

public law, the proud apTWilations of Uemot, or they are 

stm extant m his medals (Ducange^ P'am. Byzantin. p. 58, 39.) ; and 


break of day, the new consuls, ]V%- a. d, 303 , 
inertinus and Nevitta, hastened to 
the palace to salute the emperor. As soon as 
he was informed of their approach, he leaped 
from his tluone, eagerly advanced to meet them, 
and compelled the blushing magistrates to re- 
ceive the demonstrations of his affected humility. 
From the palace they proceeded to the senate. 
The emperor, on foot, marched before their lit- 
ters; and the gazing multitude admired the 
image of ancient times, or secretly blamed a 
conduct, which, in their eyes, degraded the ma- 
jesty of the purple. 7*1 But the behaviour of 
Julian was uniformly supported. During the 
games of the Circus, he had, imprudently or 
designedly, performed the manumission of a slave 
in the presence of the consul. The moment he 
w^as reminded that he had trespassed on the ju- 
risdiction of another magistrate, he condemned 
himself to pay a fine of ten pounds of gold ; and 
embraced this public occasion of declaring to tlie 
w'orld, that he was subject, like the rest of ids 
fello'w-citizens, to the Iaws,75 and even to the 
forms, of the republic. The spirit of his ad- 
ministration, and his regard for the place of his 
nativity, induced Julian to confer on the senate 
of Constantinople, the same honours, privileges, 
and authority, which w’ere still .enjoyed by the 
senate of ancient Rome. 76 A legal fiction was 
introduced, and gradually established, that one 
half of the national council had migrated into 
the East : and the despotic successors of Julian, 
accepting the title of Senators, acknowledged 
themselves the members of a re.spectabie body, 
w'hich ivas permitted to represent the majesty of 
the Roman name. From Constantinople, the 
attention of the monarch was extended to the 
municipal senates of the provinces. He abo- 
lished, by repeated edicts, the unjust and per- 
nicious exemptions which had withdrawn so 
many idle citizens from the service of their coun- 
try ; and by imposing an equal distribution of 
public duties, he restored the strength, the splen- 
dour, or, according to the glowing expression 
of Libanius, 77 the soul of the expiring cities of 
his empire. The venerable age of hls care of the 
Greece excited the most tender com- 
passion in the mind of Julian ; w'hich kindled 
into rapture when he recollected the gods ; the 
heroes ; and the men, superior to heroes and to 
gods ; who had bequeathed to the latest pos- 
terity the monuments of their genius, or the 
example of their virtues. He relieved the dis- 
tress, and restored the beauty, of the cities of 
Epirus and Peloponnesus. 78 Athens acknow'- 


the private displeasure which he afiected to express, onlv tfave a 
dilferent tone to the servility of the court. The Abb<* de la Bleterie 
(Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 99—102.) has curiously traced the origin 
and progress of the word Dominm uitder the Im^xirial govemmait. 

74 Ammian. xxii. 7. The consul Maraerrinus (in Panegyr. Vet. 
xi. 28, 29, 30.) celebrates the auspicious day, like an eloquent slave, 
astonished and intoxicated by the condescension of his master. 

75 Personal satire 'was condemned by the laws of the twelve tables : 

Si male condiderit in quern quis carmina, jus est 
Judlciumque 

Julian (in Misopogon, p. 5^7.) owns himself subiect to the law; and 
the Abbd de la Bleterie (Hist, de .Tovien, tom. u. p. 92.) has eagerly 
embraced a declaration so agreeable to his own system, and inde^ to 
the true spirit of the Imperial constitution. 

76 Zosimus,l.iii. p. 158. 

77 ‘HTyc^pwAvcto^vti/nijmwoAcojf eorrw. SeeLibanius (Orat.Parent. 
c. 71. p. 296.), Ammianus (xxii. 9,), and the Theodosian Code (1. xii. 

'^5.) with Godefroy’s Commentary (tom. iv. p. 390— 
402.). Yet the whole subject of the Curice, notwithstanding very 

S le mat^ials, still remains tlie most obscure in the legal history 
e empire. 

73 <iu« paulo ante arida et siti anhelantla visebantur, ea nunc 
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ledgecl him fc^ her benefactor; Argos, for her 
deliverer. The pride of Corinth, again rising 
from her ruins with tiie honours of a Roman 
colony, exacted a tribute from the adjacent re- 
publics, for the purpose of defraying the games 
of the Isthmus, which were celebrated in the 
amphitheatre with the hunting of bears and 
panthers. F'rom this tribute the cities of Elis, of 
Delphi, and of Argos, which had inherited from 
their remote ancestors the sacred office of per- 
petuating the Olympic, the Pythian, and the 
Nemean games, claimed a just exemption. The 
immunity of Elis and Delphi was respected by 
the Corinthians ; but the poverty of Argos 
tempted the insolence of oppression ; and the 
feeble complaints of its deputies were silenced 
by tlie decree of a provincial magistrate, who 
seems to have consulted only the interest of the 
capital in which he resided. Seven years after 
this sentence, Julian "o allowed the cause to be 
referred to a superior tribunal; and his elo- 
quence was interposed, most probably with suc- 
cess, in the defence of a city, which had been 
the royal seat of Agamemnon,80 and had given 
to Macedonia a race of kings and conquerors. si 
juJinnnn orator The laboHOUs administration of 

and a judge, military and civil affairs, which were 
multiplied in proportion to the extent of the 
empire, exercised the abilities of Julian; but he 
frequently assumed the tw'o characters of OratorS^ 
and of Judge,83 which are almost unknown to 
the modern sovereigns of Europe. Tlie arts of 
persuasion, so diligently cultivated by the first 
Cassars, were neglected by the military ignorance 
and Asiatic pride of their successors; and if 
they condescended to harangue the soldiers, 
whom they feared, they treated with silent dis- 
dain the senators, whom they despised. The 
assemblies of the senate, which Constantins had 
avoided, were considered by Julian as the place 
where he could exhibit, with the most propriety, 
the maxims of a republican, and the talents of a 
rhetorician. He alternately practised, as in a 
school of declamation, the several modes of 
praise, of censure, of exhortation ; and his friend 
Libanius has remarked, that the study of Homer 
taught him to imitate the simple, concise style 
of Menelaus, the copiousness of Nestor, whose 
w'ords descended like the flakes of a winter’s 
snow, or the pathetic and forcible eloquence of 
Ulysses. The functions of a judge, which are 
sometimes incompatible with those of a prince, 
w'ere exercised by Julian, not only as a duty, but 
as an amusement ; and although he might have 
trusted the integrity and discernment of his pra?- 
torian prefects, he often placed himself by their 

perlui, mundari, madere; Fora, Deam'bulacra, Ovmnasia, Ijetis et 1 
gaudentibus popiilis frequeiUari ; dies festos, et eefebrari veteres, et 
novos in honorem principis consecrati- (Alainertin. xi. S.) He pat- { 
ticularly restored the city of NicopoHs, and the Actiac games, which » 
bad been instituted by Augustus. 

79 Julian. Epist. xxxv. p. 407— -411. This epistle, which illustrates 
the declining age of Greece, is omitted by the Abbd de la Bleteria ; 
and strangely disfigured by the Latin translator, who, by rendering 
arelueut, inbuiumt and tdtwTo*, poptdm, directly contradicts the sense 
of the original. 

SO He reigned in Mycenae, at the distance of fifty stadia, or six 
miles, from Argos : but those cities, which alternately flotuxished, are 
COT^Minded by the Greek poets. Strabo, 1. viii, p. ,579, edit. Amstel. 

si Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 421. This pedigree from Tementis 
wtd Hercules mw be suspicious ; yet it was allowed, after a strict 
enquiry by the juc&es of the Olympic games (Herodot. 1. v. c. 22.1, at 
a rime when the Macedonian kings were obscure and unpt^Hilar in 
tjtreere. When the Achaian lea,^e declared against Idiilip, it was 
tiiought decent that the deputies of Argos should retire. (T. Ur. 
xxadLJtej 


side on the seat of judgment. The acute pene- 
tration of his mind w'as agreeably occupied in 
detecting and defeating the chicanery of the 
advocates, who laboured to disguise the truth of 
fact;s, and to pervert the sense of the laws. He 
sometimes forgot the gravity of his station, asked 
indiscreet or unseasonable questions, and be- 
trayed, by the loudness of his voice, and the 
agitation of his body, the earnest vehemence 
with which he maintained his opinion against 
the judges, the advocates, and their clients. But 
hisknowdedge of his owui temper prompted him 
to encourage, and even to solicit, the reproof of 
his friends and ministers; and whenever they 
ventured to oppose the irregular sallies of his 
■ passions, the spectators could observe the shame, 
as well as the gratitude, of their monarch. The 
decrees of Julian were almost always founded 
on the principles of justice; and he had the 
finnness to resist the two most dangerous tempt- 
ations, which a.ssault the tribunal of a sovereign, 
under the specious fonns of compassion and 
equity. He decided the merits of the cause 
without weighing the circumstances of the par- 
ties ; and the poor, whom he wished to relieve, 
were condemned to satisfy the just demands of 
a noble and wx'althy adversary. He carefully 
distinguished the judge from the legi.sIator;8-i 
and though he meditated a necessary reforma- 
tion of the Roman jurisprudence, he pronounced 
sentence according to the strict and literal in- 
terpretation of those laws, which the magistrates 
were bound to execute, and the subjects to obey. 

The generality of princes, if they , 

1 o .7 • 7 j His character, 

were stripped of their puiqile, and 

cast naked into the world, would immediately 
sink to the lowest rank of society, w'ithout a 
hope of emerging from their obscurity. But 
the personal merit of Julian was, in some mea- 
sure, independent of his fortune. Whatever 
had been his choice of life: by the force of in- 
ti'epid courage, lively wit, and intense applica- 
tion, he would have obtained, or at least he 
would have deserved, the highest honours of his 
profession; and Julian might have raised him- 
self to the rank of minister, or general, of the 
state in which he w'as born a private citizen. If 
the jealous caprice of power had disappointed 
his expectations ; if he bad prudently declined 
the paths of greatness, the employment of the 
same talents in studious solitude would have 
placed, beyond the reach of kings, his present 
happiness and his immortal fame. When we 
inspect, with minute, or perhaps malevolent at- 
tention, the portrait of Julian, something seems 
wanting to the grace and perfection of tlie whole 

S2 llis eloquence is celebrated by Ubanxus (Orat. Par^t, c. 75, 7U. 
p. JWX), 501,), who distinctly naentions the orators of Homer. So- 
crates <1. iii. c. 1. ) haa rashly asserted that Julian was the only prince, 
since Julius Caesar, who harangued the senate. All the predecessors 
of Nero (Tacit. Annal. xiii, 3.), and many of his successors, possessed 
the faculty of speaking in public ; and it might be proved by varioua 
examples, that Urey fe^ently exercised it in the senate. 

83 Ammianua (xxil. lO.) has impartially stated the ments and de- 
fects of his judicial proceedings. Ubanitts (Orat. Parent, c. 90, 91, 
p. 315, &c.)'has seen only the febr side, and his picture, if it flatters 
the person, expresses at ieast the duties, of the judge. Gr^tory Na- 
sttanzen (Omt. itr. p. 120.) who sapptesses the virtues, and exag- 
gerates even the venial faults, of the Apostate, trhmjphantly asks. 
Whether such a was fit to be seated between Minos and Hha- 
damanthtts, in the Elysian Adds 7 

84 Qt the laws which Julian enacted in a reign oF sixteen months, 
fifty-four have been aa:Imitted into tlie codes of Theodosius nnd Jus- 
tirttan. {<3othofred. Chron. I.egum* p- 64—67.) The Abbd de la 
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Bleterie (tom. il. p. 329-336.) has chosen one of these laws to give 
an idea of Juiian's Latin style, which is forcible a»d elaborate, hut 
teas thaa Ms Greek. 
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figure. His genius was less powerful and sub- 
lime than that of Csesar ; nor did he possess the 
consummate prudence of Augustus. The vir- 
tues of Trajan appear more steady and natural, 
and the philosophy of Marcus is more simple 
and consistent. Yet Julian sustained adversity 
with firmness, and prosperity with moderation. 
After an interval of one hundred and twenty 
years from the death of Alexander Severus, the 
Romans beheld an emperor who made no dis- 
tinction between his duties and his pleasures ; 
who laboured to relieve the distress, and to re- 
vive the spirit, of his subjects ; and who endea- 
voured always to connect authority with merit, 
and happiness with virtue. Even faction, and 
religious faction, was constrained to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of his genius, in peace 
as well as in war, and to confess, with a sigh, 
that tlie apostate Julian was a lover of his coun- 
try, and that he deserved the empire of the 

world.8S 


CHAP. XXIII. 


The Religion of JiLlian.-^U niversed Toleration* 

— He attempts to restore and reform the Pagan 

Worship’— to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem. 

— His artful Persecution of the Christians . — 

Mutual Zeal and Injustice. 

Religion of The character of Apostate has 
Julian, injured the reputation of Julian ; 
and the enthusiasm whicli clouded his virtues, 
has exaggerated the real and apparent mag- 
nitude of his faults. Our partial ignorance 
may represent him as a plulosophic monarch, 
who studied to protect, with an equal hand, the 
religious factions of the empire; and to allay the 
theological fever which had inflamed the minds 
of the people, from the edicts of Diocletian to 
the exile of Athanasius. A more accurate view 
of the character and conduct of Julian vsdll re- 
move tills favourable prepossession for a prince 
who did not escape the general contagion of the 
times. We enjoy the singular advantage of com- 
paring the pictures which have been delineated 
by his fondest admirers, and his implacable 
enemies. The actions of Julian are faithfully 
related by a judicious and candid historian, the 
impartial spectator of his life and death. The 
unanimous evidence of his cotemporaries is 
confirmed by the public and private declarations 
of the emperor himself ; and his various writ- 
ings express the uniform tenor of his religious 
sentiments, which policy would have prompted 

85 - , - , Ductor fortissimus annis ; 

Conditor et legum celebeniraus ; ore raanCtque 
Consultor patriae ; sed non consultor habendae 
Reljgionis ; amans tercentuin millia DivOra. 

Perfidns die Deo, sed non et perTidus orbi. 

„ Prudent. Apotheosis, 450, &c. 

The consciousness of a generous sentiment seems to have raised the 
Christian i>oet above his usual mediocrity. 

1 I shall transcribe some of his own expressions from a short reli- 
gious discourse which the Imperial pontiff composed to censure the 
bold impiety of a Cynic. AXV o/ioi; ovreo St) rt rouf dc-otic 

tcau Kat Kat> •jravB* aTrXeo^ ra ro&avroi Tra<rxfi^> 

wnrep av rif ko-i out wpof ayaSovt Seervorac, rrpot Mao-KaXovc, irpos 
wore^ac, wooc K^Se/Mva^. Orat. vii. p. ai2. The varie^ and copious- 
inadequate tothe fervour oFhis devotion, 

2 The orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, and more 

vantw, addresses his discourse to heaven and earth, to r nfn and 
angels, to the living and the dead j and above ail, to the great Con- 
stantius (et rtf <na9rt<fKi an odd Pagan expression). He concludes with 
a Wd assurance, that he has erected a monument not less durable, 
and much more portable, than die columns of Hwcoles. See Greir. 
^ azianzen, Orat. iii. p. iv. p. 134. ^ 


him to dissemble rather than to affect, A de«- 
vout and sincere attachment for the gods of 
Athens and Rome constituted the ruling pas- 
sion of Julian the powers of an enlightened 
understanding were betrayed and corrupted by 
the influence of superstitious prejudice ; and the 
phantoms which existed only in the mind of the 
emperor, had a real and pernicious effect on the 
government of the empire. The vehement zeal 
of the Christians, who despised the worship, and 
overturned the altars, of those fabulous deities, 
engaged their votary in a state of ii-reconciJable 
hostility with a very numerous party of his sub- 
jects ; and he was sometimes tempted, by the 
desire of victory, or the shame of a repulse, to 
violate the laws of prudence, and even of justice. 
The triumph of the party, which he deserted and 
opposed, has fixed a stain of infamy on the 
name of Julian ; and the unsuccessful apostate 
has been overwhelmed with a torrent of pious 
invectives, of which the signal was given by the 
sonorous trumpet ^ of Gregory Nazianzen.3 
The interesting nature of the events which 
were crowded into the short reign of this active 
emperor, deserve a just and circumstantial nar- 
rative. His motives, his counsels, and his ac- 
tions, as far as they are connected with the 
history of religion, will be the subject of the 
present chapter. 

The cause of his strange and fatal jjis aiucntson 
apostasy may be derived from the and aiwiitasy 
early period of his life, when he was left an 
orphan in the hands of the murderers of his 
family. The names of Christ and of Constan- 
tins, the ideas of slavery and of religion, were 
soon associated in a youthful imagination, which 
was susceptible of the most lively impressions, 
Tlie care of his infancy was intrusted to Eu- 
sebius, bishop of Nicoinedia,^ who was related 
to him on the side of his mother ; and till Julian 
reached the twentieth year of his age, he received 
from his Christian preceptors the education, not 
of a hero, but of a saint. The emperor, less 
jealous of a heavenly, than of an earthly crown, 
contented Mmself with the imperfect character 
of a catechumen, while he bestowed the advan- 
tages of baptism ^ on the nephews of Constan- 
tine. ^ They were even admitted to the inferior 
offices of the ecclesiastical order; and Julian 
publicly read the Holy Scriptures in the church 
of Nicomedia. The study of religion, which 
they assiduously cultivated, appeared to produce 
the fairest fruits of faith and devotion. 7 They 
prayed, they fasted, they distributed alms to the 
poor, gifts to the clergy, and oblations to the 
tombs of the martyrs ; and the splendid monu- 


3 See this long invective, ■which has been injudiciously divided into 
two orations in Gregory's Works, tom. i. p. 49—134. Paris, 1630. 
It was published by Gregory and his Mend Basil (iv. p. 133.), about 
six months after the deaUi of Juliaii, when his remains had been 
carried to Tarsus (iv. p. 120.); but while Jovian was still on the 
throne (iii. p. 54., iv. p, 117.). I have derived much assistance iErom 
a French version and remarks, printed at Lyons 17.35. 

4 Nicomediic ab Eusebio educatus Episcopo, quom genere longiua 
contingebat. { Ammian. xxii. 9.) Julian never expresses any gratitude 
towards that Arian prelate ; but he celebrates his preceptor, the eit- 
nuch Mardonius, and describes his mode of education, which in* 
spired his pupil with a pas^onate admiration for the genius, and 
perhaps the religion, of Homer. Misopogon, p. 3.51, 352. 

5 Greg. Naz. lU. p. 70. He laboured to efface that holy mark in 
the blood, perhaps of a Taturobolium. Baron. Annal. Eccles. A. D. 
3(51, No. 3,A. 

6 Julian himself (Epist. li. p. 454.) assures the Alexandrian.^ that 
he had been a Christian (he must mean a sincere one) till the twen- 
tieth year of his age. 

7 See his Christian, and even ecclesiastical education, in Gregory 
(iii. p. 58.), Socrates (1. iii. c. 1.), and Sozomen (1. v. c. 2.). He es» 
caped very narrowly from being a bishop, and perhaps a saint. 
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ment of St. Mamas, at Caesarea, was erected, or 
at least was undertaken, by the joint labour of 
Gallus and Julian.s They respectfully con- 
versed with the bishops who were eminent for 
superior sanctity, and solicited the benediction 
of the monks and hennits, who had introduced 
into Cappadocia the voluntary hardships of the 
ascetic life.^^ As the two princes advanced to- 
wards the years of manhood, they discovered, in 
their religious sentiments, the difference of their 
characters. The dull and obstinate under- 
standing of Gallus embraced, with implicit 
zeal, the doctrines of Christianity ; which never 
influenced his conduct, or moderated his pas- 
sions. The mild disposition of the younger 
bmther was less repugnant to the precepts of 
the Gospel ; and his active curiosity might have 
been gratified by a theological system, wdiich 
explains the mysterious essence of the Deity, 
and opens the boundless prospect of invisible 
and future worlds. But the independent spirit 
of Julian refused to yield the passive and unre- 
sisting obedience which was required, in the 
name of religion, by the haughty ministers of 
the church. Their speculative opinions were 
imposed as positive laws, and guarded by the 
terrors of eternal punishments ; but while they 
prescribed the rigid formulary of the thoughts, 
the words, and the actions of the young prince ; 
wliilst they silenced his objections, and severely 
checked the freedom of his enquiries, they 
secretly provoked his impatient genius to dis- 
claim the authority of his ecclesiastical guides. 
He was educated in the Lesser Asia, amidst the 
scandals of the Arian controversy, The fierce 
contests of the Eastern bishops, the incessant 
alterations of their creeds, and the profane mo- 
tives which appeared to actuate their conduct, 
insensibly strengthened the prejudice of Julian, 
that they neither, understood nor believed the 
religion for which they so fiercely contended. 
Instead of listening to the proofs of Christianity 
with that favourable attention which adds weight 
to the most respectable evidence, he heard with 
suspicion, and disputed with obstinacy and 
acuteness, the doctrines for which he already 
entertained an invincible aversion. Whenever 
the young princes were directed to compose de- 
clamations on the subject of the prevailing con- 
troversies, Julian always declared himself the 
advocate of Paganism ; under the specious ex- 
cuse that, in the defence of the weaker cause, 
his learning and ingenuity might be more advan- 
tageously exercised and displayed. 

He embraces Gallus was invested 

ti'.e mythology vidth the honoui's of the purple, 
ofPaganiMii^ Juliau was permitted to breathe the 
air of freedom, of literature, and of Paganism. 

8 The share of the wori: 'which had been allotted to Gallus, was 
proseented urith vigour and success j but the earth obsanately rejected 
and subverted the structures which were imp«ed by the sacrilegious 
hand of Julian, Greg, iii, p. 59, GO, 61. Such a partial earthquake;, 
attest^ by many livmc spectators, would form one of the clearest 
miracles in ecclesiastical story* 

9 The pHlompher (Fragment, p. 288.) ridicules the iron chains, 
&C, of these solitary fanatics (see TiUemont, Mdm. Ecclds. tom. is. 
p. 661, 662.), who had forgot that roan is by nature a gentle and 
social animal , avSfWTrtfV Av<rei V^okkrueov tmw ko* •ijiJuspov* The POgan 
supposes, that because they had renounced the gods, they were pos- 
eessm and tormented by evil demons. 

10 See Julian ^ud Cyril. 1. vi. p. 206., t viii, p. 2.63. 262. ** You 
** persecute/ says he, those heretics who do not mourn the dead 
** jnait 'precisely in the way which you approve/ He shows 


The crowd of sophists, who were attracted by 
the taste and liberality of their royal pupil, had 
formed a strict alliance between the learning 
and the religion of Greece ; and the poems ot 
Homer, instead of being admired as the original 
productions of human genius, were seriously 
ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of Apollo 
and the Muses, The deities of Olympus, as 
they are painted by the immortal bard, im- 
print themselves on the minds which are the 
least addicted to superstitious credulity. Our 
familiar knowledge of their names and cha- 
racters, their forms and attributes, seems to 
bestow on those airy beings a real and sub- 
stantial existence; and the pleasing enchant- 
ment produces an im]ierfect and momentary 
assent of the imagination to those fables, which 
are the most repugnant to our reason and ex- 
perience. In the age of Julian, every circum- 
stance contributed to prolong anil fortify the 
illusion ; the magnificent temj)les of Greece 
and Asia; the works of those artists who had 
expressed, in painting or in sculpture, the di- 
vine conceptions of the poet; the pomp of 
festivals and sacrifices; the successful arts of 
divination ; the popular traditions of oracles and 
prodigies ; and the ancient practice of two tliou- 
sand years. The weakness of polytheism was, 
in some measure, excused by the moderation of 
its claims ; and the devotion of the Pagans w^as 
not incompatible wnth the most licentious scep- 
ticism, Instead of an indivisible and regular 
system, which occupies the whole extent of tlie 
believing mind, the mytliology of the Greeks 
was composed of a thousand loose and flexible 
' parts, and the servant of the gods was at liberty 
to define the degree and measure of his religious 
faith. The creed which Julian adopted for lus 
ovrn use was of the largest dimensions ; and, by 
a strange contradiction, he disdained the salutary 
yoke of the Gospel, whilst he made a voluntary 
offering of his reason on the altars of Jupiter 
and Apollo, One of the orations of Julian is 
consecrated to the honour of Cybele, the mother 
of the gods, who required from her effeminate 
priests the bloody sacrifice, so rashly performed 
by the madness of the Phrygian boy. The 
pious emperor condescends to relate, without a 
blush, and without a smile, the voyage of the 
goddess firom the shores of Pergamus to tlie 
mouth of the Tyber ; and the stupendous mi- 
racle, which convinced the senate and people 
of Rome that the lump of clay, which their 
ambassadors had transported over the seas, was 
endowed with life, and sentiment, and divine 
power, 13 For the truth of this prodigy, he 
appeals to the public monuments of the city; 
and censures, with some acrimony, the sickly 

a tolerable fiiedoglan j but he naaintidm that the Christian TxSnity 
is not derived from the doctrine of Paul, of Jesus, or of Moses. 

11 Iili»nlus,Otut. Pawitalis, c, 9, 1®. p. &c, Na*hrt- 

aen, 0^ iii. p. 61* Eunap. Vit. Sophist, in Maximo, p- 68, 69, 70. 
e^t. Conomelia. 

12 A modem nhilosopfaer has ingenioufily compared the difTenent 
operaticHa of thasm and i>oIytheisTO, iwith regard to the doubt dr 
coavidiou 'trMeh they produce in the human mind. See Hume^ 
j^BSays, toi, a* p, 444-^67 . in Sim. edit, 1777. 

13 The Idesm mother landed in Italy about the end <£ the second 
Ptmic -war. Tlie nfiraole of Claudia, eatlier vixgm or matron, vho 
deated hear feme by disgracing the graver modesty of the Roman 
ladies, is attested % a cloud of 'witnesses. Their evidence Is col- 
lected hy Drakenborcih fad Silium Italicum, xvii. 33.^; but ■we may 
observe feat Idvy (xaux. 14.) slides over the transactioa wife disexee* 
ambiguity. 
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and aflfected taste of those men, who imperti- 
nently derided the sacred traditions of tlieir 
ancestors, 

But the devout philosopher, who 
heaiiesones. embraced, and Warmly en- 

couraged, the superstition of the people, re- 
served for himself the pdvilege of a liberal in- 
terpretation ; and silently withdrew from the 
foot of the altars into the sanctuary of the temple. 
The extravagance of the Grecian mythology 
proclaimed with a clear and audible voice, that 
the pious enquirer, instead of being scandalised 
or satisfied with the literal sense, should dili- 
gently explore the occult wisdom, which had 
been disguised, by the prudence of antiquity, 
under the mask of folly and of fable. The 
philosophers of the Platonic school, ^6 Plotinus, 
Porpliyry, and the divine lamblichus, were ad- 
mired as the most skilful masters of this alle- 
gorical science, which laboured to soften and 
liarrnonise the dcfonned features of paganism. 
Julian himself, who was directed in the mys- 
terious pursuit by Aidesius, the venerable suc- 
cessor of lamblichus, aspired to the possession 
of a treasure, which he esteemed, if we may 
credit his solemn asseverations, far above the 
empire of the ■world. It was indeed a trea- 
sure, which derived its value only from opinion ; 
and every artist, who flattered himself that he 
had extracted the precious ore from the sur- 
rounding dross, claimed an equal right of stamp- 
ing the name and figure the most agreeable to 
his peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys and 
Cybele had been already explained by Porphyiy ; 
but his labours served only to animate the pious 
industry of Julian, who invented and published 
his own allegory of that ancient and mystic tale. 
This freedom of interpretation, which might 
gratify the pride of the Platonists, exposed the 
vanity of their art. Without a tedious detail, 
the modern reader could not form a just idea 
of the strange allusions, the forced etymologies, 
the solemn trifling, and the impenetrable ob- 
scurity of these sages, who professed to reveal 
the system of the universe. As the traditions 
of Fagan mythology were variously related, the 
sacred interpreters were at liberty to select the 
most convenient circumstances; and as they 
translated an arbitrary cypher, they could ex- 
tract from a7i^ fable anj/ sense which was adapted 
to their favourite system of religion and phi- 
losophy. The lascivious foim of a naked Venus 
was tortured into the discovery of some moral 
precept, or some physical truth; and the cas- 
tration of Atys explained the revolution of the 
sun between the tropics, or the separation of the 
human soul from vice and error. 18 

11 I cannot refrain from transcribing the emphaticat -words of Ju- 
lian : $e SaK€i Ttt4s iroketTi Trurrevav jjusXKav rd r^utvrd* ij rourowrc, 

TOtf ko/j.'^ok:, tbv TO Spuji-v ftevt vyLe^ Se ovSt iv /SXrjre*. Orat. 

T. p. IGi. Julian likewise declares his firm belief in the anctHa, the 
holy shields, which dropped from heaven on the ftuirinal hlU; and 
pities the strange blindness of the Christians, -who preferred the erase 
to these celestial trophies. A pud Cyril. 1. vi. p. 

15 See the principles of allegory, in Julian {Orat. vii. p, 216. 222.). 
His reasoning is less absurd than that of some modem titeologians, 
who assert that an extravagant or contradictor doctrine must be 
divine; since no man alive could have thoxight of invanting it. 

16 Eunapiushas made these sophists the subject of a partial and 
fanatical history; and the learned Bmcker (Hist. Phiiosoph. tom. ii, 
p. 217—303.) has emploved much labour to illustrate th^ obscure 
lives, and incomprehensible doctrines. 

17 Julian, Drat. vii. p. 222. He swears with the most fervent and 
enthusiastic devotion ; and trembles, lest he should betray too much 
of these holy mysteries, which the profene might deride wife an im- 
pious Sardonic laugh. 


The theological system of Julian ^ ^ 

appears to have contained the sub- svsr^n 
lime and important principles of 
natural religion. But as the faith, which is 
not founded on revelation, must remain desti- 
tute of any firm assurance, the disciple of Plato 
imprudently relapsed into the habits of vulgar 
superstition ; and the popular and philosophic 
notion of the Deity seems to have been con- 
founded in the practice, the writings, and even 
in the mind of Julian. The pious emperor 
acknowledged and adored the Eternal Cause of 
the universe, to whom he ascribed all the per- 
fections of an infinite nature, invisible to the 
eyes, and inaccessible to the understanding, of 
feeble mortals. The Supreme God had created, 
or rather, in the Platonic language, had gene- 
rated, the gradual succession of dependent 
spirits, of gods, of demons, of heroes, and of 
men; and every being which derived its exist- 
ence immediately from the First Cause, received 
the inherent gift of immortality. That so pre- 
cious an advantage might not be lavished upon 
unworthy objects, the Creator had intrusted to 
the skill and power of the inferior gods the office 
of forming the human body, and of arranging 
the beautiful harmony of the animal, the vege- 
table, and the mineral kingdoms. To the con- 
duct of these divine ministers he delegated the 
temporal government of this lower world ; but 
their imperfect administration is not exempt 
from discord or error. The earth, and its in- 
habitants, are divided among them, and the 
characters of Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or 
Venus, may be distinctly traced in the laws and 
manners of their peculiar votaries. As long as 
our immortal souls are confined in a mortal 
prison, it is our interest, as w'ell as our duty, to 
solicit the favour, and to deprecate the wrath, 
of the powers of Heaven ; whose pride is gra- 
tified by the devotion of mankind; and who.se 
grosser parts may be supposed to derive some 
nourishment from the fumes of sacrifice. 20 q’he 
inferior gods might sometimes condescend to 
animate the statues, and to inhabit the temples, 
which were dedicated to their honour. They 
might occasionally visit the earth, but the hea- 
vens werft the proper throne and symbol of their 
glory. Tlie invariable order of the sun, moon, 
and stars, •vv'as hastily admitted by Julian, as a 
proof of their eternal duration ; and their eternity 
was a sufficient evidence that they were the 
workmansMp, not of an inferior deity, but of 
the Omnipotent King. In the system of tiie 
Platonists, the visible was a type of the invisible 
world. The celestial bodies, as they were in- 
formed by a divine spirit, might be considered 

18 See the fifth oration of .Tnlian. But all the allegories which, 
ever issued from the Platonic school are not worth the short poem 
of Catullus on the same extraordinary subject. The transition of 
Atys, from the wildest enthusiasm to sober pathetic complaint, for 
his irretrievable loss, must inspire a man with, pity, an eunuch wife 
despair. 

19 The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Cotsars, 
p. .ms., with Spanheim's notes and illustrations, from the fragments 
m Cyril, 1. ii. p. 57, 58., and especially from the theoloftical oration 
m iSolem Regem, p. 130— 15S, addressed, in fee confidence of friend- 
ship, to the prmfect Sallust. 

20 Julian adopts this gross conception, by ascribing it to his favour- 
ite Marcus Antoninus (CiEsares, p. 333.}. The Stoics and Plato- 
nists hesitated between the analogy of bodies, and fee purity of 
splints ; yet the gravest philosophers inclined to fee whimsical fency 
of Aristophanes and Lucian, tliat an unbelieving age might starve the 
immortal gods. See Observations de Spanheiin, p. 2S4. 444, 5sc. 
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as the objects the most wortliy of religious 
worship. The Su 2 f, whose genial influence 
pervades and sustains the universe, justly claimed 
the adoration of mankind, as the bright repre- 
sentative of the Logos, the lively, the rational, 
the beneficent image of the intellectual Father .21 
. . , In every ago, the absence of ge- 

Fanaticismof . , ' ^ . t* i i 

thepiJiioao- nmne inspiration is supplied by the 
pliers. strong illusions of enthusiasm, and 
the mimic arts of imposture. If, in the time of 
Julian, these arts had been practised only by 
the Pagan priests, for the support of an expiring 
cause, some indulgence might perhaps be al- 
lowed to the interest and habits of the sacerdotal 
character. But it may appear a subject of 
surprise and scandal, that the philosophers them- 
selves should have contributed to abuse the 
superstitious credulity of mankind, -2 and that 
the Grecian mysteries should have been sup- 
ported by the magic or theurgy of the modern 
Platonists. They arrogantly pretended to con- 
trol the order of nature, to explore the secrets 
of futurity, to command the service of the in- 
ferior demons, to enjoy the view and convers- 
ation of the superior gods, and, by disengaging 
the soul from her material bands, to re-unite 
that immortal particle with the Infinite and 
Divine Spirit. 

Initiation and d^vout and fcarless curiosity 

fiinadcismof of Julian tempted the pliilosophers 
Julian. hopes of au easy conquest ; 

which, from the situation of their young prose- 
lyte, might be productive of the most important 
consequences.^ Julian imbibed the first rudi- 
ments of the Platonic doctrines from the mouth 
of iEdesius, who had fixed at Pergamus his 
wandering and persecuted school. But as tiie 
declining strength of that venerable sage was 
unequal to the ardour, the diligence, the rapid 
conception of his pupil, two of his most learned 
disciples, Chrysanthes and Eusebius, sujiplied, at 
his own desire, the place of their aged master. 
These philosophers seem to have prepared and 
distributed their respective parts; and they art- 
fully contrived, by dark hints, and affected dis- 
putes, to excite the impatient hopes of the as- 
jfjirant^ till they delivered him into the hands of 
their associate, Maximus, the boldest and most 
skilful master of the Theurgic science. By his 
hands, Julian W’^as secretly initiated at Ephesus, 
in the twentieth year of his age. His residence 
at Athens confirmed this unnatural alliance of 
philosophy and superstition. He obtained the 
privilege of a solemn initiation into the myste- 
ries of Eleusis, which, amidst the general decay 
of the Grecian worship, still retained some 
vestiges of their primaeval sanctity ; and such 
was the zeal of Julian, that he afterwards in- 
vited the Eleusinian pontiff to the court of 

21 VSXiov TO toiv ayoiXfM koj. ewow, kcu ayaSoepyw 

Tov voiyrov varpo^, Julian. Epist. xli. In another j>lace (apud CtoI. 1. ii* 
p. 69.), ht* calls the Sun, Goa, and the throne of God. Julian oelieyed 
tl^e Platonician 1'rinity ; and only blames the Christians forpreierring 
a mortal, to an immortal. Logos- 

22 The sophists of Eunapius perform as many miracles as thesamts 
of tlK* desert ; and the onlv circumstance in tlieit favour is, that thw 
are of a gloomy complexion. Instead of devils, with horns and 
tails, lamblichus evoked the genii of love, Eros and Anteros, from two 
adjacent fountains. Two bcautifttl boys issued from the water, fondly 
embrared him as thdr faihrar, and retired at his command, p. 26, 27 

23 The dextrarous management of these sophists, who pfayed th«r 
orettulous pupil into each other's hands, is fairly told by Eimapius 
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Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by- 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great w'ork of his 
sanctification. As these ceremonies were per- 
formed in the depths of caverns, and in the 
silence of the night ; and as the inviolable secret 
of the mysteries was preserved by the discretion, 
of the initiated ; I sh^I not presume to describe 
the horrid sounds, and fiery appaiitions, which 
were presented to the senses, or the imagination, 
of the credulous aspirant, 34 till the visions of 
comfort and knowledge broke upon him in a 
blaze of celestial light. 35 In the caverns of 
Ephesus and Eleusis, the mind of Julian was 
penetrated with sincere, deep, and unalterable 
enthusiasm ; though he might sometimes exhibit 
the vicissitudes of pious fraud and hypocrisy, 
which may be observed, or at least suspected, xii 
the characters of the most conscientious fanatics. 
From that moment he consecrated his life to 
the service of the gods ; and while the occupa- 
tions of war, of government, and of study, seemed 
to claim the whole measure of his time, a stated 
portion of the hours of the night was invariably 
reserved for the exercise of private devotion. 
The temperance which adorned the severe man- 
ners of the soldier and the philosopher, was 
connected with some strict and frivolous rules 
of religious abstinence ; and it was in honour of 
.Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, 
On particular days, denied himself the use of 
some particular food, wdiich might have been 
offensive to Ins tutelar deities. By these volun- 
taiy fasts, he prepared his senses and his under- 
standing for the frequent and familiar visits with 
•v\'hich he was honoured by the celestial powers. 
Notwithstanding the modest silence of Julian 
himself, we may learn from his faithful friend, 
the orator Libanius, that he lived in a perpetual 
intercourse with the gods and goddesses; tiiat 
they descended upon earth, to enjoy the convers- 
ation of their favourite hero; that they gently 
interrupted his slumbers by touching his hand 
or his hair ; that they w-arned him of every im- 
pending danger, and conducted him, by their 
infallible wisdom, in every action of his life ; 
and that he had acquired such an intimate know- 
ledge of his heavenly guests, as readily to dis- 
tinguish the voice of Jupiter from that of Mi- . 
nerva, and the form of Ajjollo from the figure 
of Hercules. 36 These sleeping or w-aking visions, 
the ordinary effects of abstinence and fanaticism, 
would almost degrade the emperor to the level 
of an Egyptian monk. But the useless lives of 
Antony or Pachomius were consumed in these 
vain occupations. Julian could break from the 
dream of superstition to arm himself for battle ; 
and after vanquishing in the field the enemies of 
Rome, he calmly retired into his tent, to dictate 
the wise and salutary laws of an empire, or to 

24 Wlien Julian, in aroomentaxypanic, made tbe sign of the ctosa, 
the demons instantly disappeared. (Grea;. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 71.) Gre- 

E supposes that they were frightanecl, but the priest declared that 
■were indignant. The reader, according to the measure of his 
3 uiU determine this profound question. 

25 A dark and distant vietr of the terrors and joys of initiation is 
shown by Dim, Chrysostom, Theraistius, Troclus, and Htobmns. The 
learned author of the Divine I.egation has exhibited their ■words {vol. 
i. p. 239. 247, 24S» 280. edit. 1765.), which he dexteroudy or forcibly 
applies to his o-wn hypothesis. 

26 Jnliaji'fe modesty confined him to obscure and occasional hints ; 
bn* Libanius earoatiates with pleasure on the fasts and visions of the 
rdigiaus hero. (Le^. ad Julian, p. 157., and Orat. Farental. c.Ix3C3ciii. 
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indulge his genius in the elegant pursuits of 
literature and philosophy. 

important seCTet of the apos- 
dissimulation, tasy of Juliaii was intrustfid to the 
fidelity of the initiated^ wth whom he was united 
by the sacred ties of friendship and religion.®? 
The pleasing rumour was cautiously circulated 
among the adherents of the ancient worship j 
and his future greatness became the object of 
the hopes, the prayers, and the predictions of 
the Pagans, in every province of the empire. 
From the 2eal and virtues of their royal pro- 
selyte, they fondly e.>i:pected the cure of every 
evil, and the restoration of every blessing ; and 
instead of disapproving of the ardour of their 
pious wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed, that 
he was ambitious to attain a situation, in which 
he might be useful to his country and to his re- 
ligion. But this religion was viewed with an 
hostile eye by the successor of Constantine, 
whose capricious passions alternately saved and 
threatened the life of Julian. The arts of 
magic and divination were strictly prohibited 
under a despotic government, which conde- 
scended to fear them ; and if the Pagans were 
reluctantly indulged in the exercise of their 
superstition, the rank of Julian would have ex- 
cepted him from the general toleration. The 
apostate soon became the presumptive heir of 
the monarchy, and his death could alone have 
appeased the just apprehensions of the Chris- 
tians.®® But the young prince, who aspired to 
the glory of a hero rather than of a martyr, con- 
sulted his safety by dissembling his religion ; 
and the easy temper of polytheism permitted 
Mm to join in the public worship of a sect 
which he inwardly despised. Libanius has 
considered the hypocrisy of his friend as a sub- 
ject, not of censure, but of praise. “ As the 
« statues of the gods,” says that orator, which 
have been defiled with filth, are again placed 
in a magnificent temple ; so the beauty of 
truth was seated in the mind of Julian, after it 
had been purified from the errors and follies of 
his education. His sentiments were changed, 
but as it would have been dangerous to have 
avowed his sentiments, his conduct still con- 
“ tinned the same. Very different from the ass 
in iEsop, who disguised himself with a lion’s 
<< hide, our lion was obliged to conceal himself 
under the skin of an ass ; and, while he em- 
braced the dictates of reason, to obey the laws 
of prudence and necessity, The dissimu- 
lation of Julian lasted above ten years, from his 
secret initiation at Ephesus to the beginning of 
the civil war ; when he declared himself at once 
the implacable enemy of Christ and of Constan- 
tius. This state of constraint might contribute 
to strengthen his devotion; and as soon as he 
had satisfied the obligation of assisting, on solemn 

S7 Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. si. p. 233, 234. Gallus had some rea- 
son to suspect the secret apMtasy of his brother ; and in a letter, 
'Which may be received as genuine, he exhorts Julian to adhere to die 
religion of their ancestors ; an argument, which, as it should seem, 
was nrtt yet perfectly ripe. See Julian. Op. p. 454., and Hist, de Jo- 
vien,tom.ii. p. 141. 

28 Gregory (iii.p. 50.), with inhuman seal, censures Constantiusfbr 
sparing tiie infant apostate (kokus o-a>0«vra). His French translator 
|p. ^^^utionsJy observes, that such expressions must not be pri^ 

29 Libanius, Orat. Parental, c. ix. p, 233. 

30 Fahrlcius iBiblioth. Grasc. 1. v. c. viii. p, 88—90.) and Lardner, 
Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 44—47.) have accon^y com* 


festivals, at the assemblies of the Christians, 
Julian returned, with the impatience of a lover, 
to burn his free and voluntary incense on tlie 
domestic chapels of Jupiter and Mercury. But 
as every act of dissimulation must be painful to 
an ingenuous spirit, the profession of Christian- 
ity increased the aversion of Julian for a reli- 
gion which oppressed the freedom of his mind, 
and compelled him to hold a conduct repugnant 
to the noblest attributes of human nature, sin- 
cerity and courage. 

The inclination of Julian might 
prefer the gods of Homer, and of agitiiiiit Chris- 
the Scipios, to the new faith which 
his uncle had established in the Roman empire ; 
and in which he himself had been sanctified by 
the sacrament of baptism. But, as a philoso- 
pher, it w'as incumbent on him to justify his dis- 
sent from Christianity, which was supported by 
the number of its converts, by the chain of pro- 
phecy, the splendour of miracles, and the weight 
of evidence. The elaborate work, so which he 
composed amidst the preparations of the Persian 
war, contained the substance of those arguments 
which he had long revolved in his mind. Some 
fragments have been transcribed and preserved, 
by his adversary, the vehement Cyril of Alexan- 
dria and they exhibit a very singular mixture 
of wit and learning, of sophistry and fanaticism. 
The elegance of the style, and the rank of the 
author, recommended his writings to the pub- 
lic attention ; S® and in the impious list of the 
enemies of Christianity, the celebrated name of 
Porphyry was effaced by the superior merit or 
reputation of Julian. The minds of the faithful 
were either seduced, or scandalised, or alarmed ; 
and the Pagans, who sometimes presumed to en- 
gage in the unequal dispute, derived, from tlie 
popular w'ork of their Imperial missionary, an 
inexhaustible supply of fallacious objections. 
But in the assiduous prosecution of these theo- 
logical studies, the emperor of the Romans im- 
bibed the illiberal prejudice and passions of 
a polemic divine. He contracted an irrevocable 
obligation to maintain and propagate his reli- 
gious opinions ; and w'hilst he secretly ap- 
plauded the strength and dexterity with which 
he wielded the weapons of controversy, he was 
tempted to distrust the sincerity, or to despise 
the understandings, of his antagonists, who 
could obstinately resist the force of reason and 
eloquence. 

The Christians, who beheld with 
horror and indignation the apostasy toleration, 
of Julian, had much more to fear from his power 
than from his arguments. The Pagans, who 
were conscious of his fervent zeal, expected, 
perhaps with impatience, that the flames of per- 
secution should be immediately kindled against 
the enemies of the gods ; and that the ingenious 

piled all that can now he discovered of Julian’s work against the 
Christians. 

31 About seventy years after the death of Julian, he executed a task 

rTlii'h Tinri Kis.an nttnmrvtwl hv iniilSn nV U./la = .-.-nTiv 


judges; and the Ahbd de la Bleterie (Pi 

a I'Hist. de Jovien, p. 30. 32.) wishes that some f/iJolotw* pUlosophe 
{a strange centaur) would undertake the refutation of Julian. 

32 Libanius (Orat. Parental, e. Ixxxvii, p. 315.), who has been 
susjMcted of assisting his fciendjprefers this divinevindication{Orat.ix. 
in necem Julian, p. 2.55, edit. Morel.) to the writings of Porphyry, 
His judgment may be arraigned (Socrates, 1. iii. c. 23.), but ' 
cannot be accused of flattery to a dead prince. 
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malice of Julian would invent some cruel refine- i 

ments of death and torture, winch ten . 

unknown to the rude and inexperienced fury o 
hL predecessors. But the hopes, as well as *e 
feaii of tlie religious factions were appaiently 
^kamiointed. by the prudent humanity of a 
prince, 33 who was careful of liis own fame, of the 
public peace, and of the rights of mankind. In- 
Ccted by history and reflection, Julian was 
persuaded, that if the diseases of the body may 
^metimes be cured by salutary violence, neither 
Steel nor fire can eradicate the erroneous opinions 
of the mind. The reluctant victim may be 
draL^d to the foot of the altar ; but the heart 
still abhors and disclaims the sacrilegious act ot 
the hand. Religious obstinacy is hardened and 
exasperated by oppression; and, as soon as the 
persecution subsides, those who have yielded, 
are restored as penitents, and those w'ho have 
resisted, are honoured as saints and martyrs. It 
Julian adopted the unsuccessful cruelty ot Uio- 
cletian and his colleagues, he was sensible that 
be should stain his memory with the narne ot 
tyrant, and add new glories to the Catholic 
church, which had derived strength and increase 
from the severity of the Pagan magistrates. 
Actuated by these motives, and apprehensive ot 
disturbing the repose of an unsettled I’eign, 
Julian surprised the world by an edict, which 
was not unworthy of a statesman or a plnlosopher. 
He extended to all the inhabitants of the Roman 
xvorld, the benefits of a free and equal toleration ; 
and the only hardship which he inflicted on the 
Christians, was to deprive them of the power of 
tormenting their fellow-subjects, whom they | 
sti<rmatised with the odious titles of idolaters and 
heretics. The Pagans received a gracious per- 
mission, or rather an express order, to open all 
their temples ; 3-* and they were at once delivered 
from the oppressive laws, and arbitrary vexations, 
which they had sustained under the reign ot 
Constantine, and of his sons. At the same 
the bishops and clergy, who had been banislied 
by the Arian monarch, were recalled from e:jale, 
and restored to tlieir respective churches ; the Do- 
natists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, the Eu- 
nomians, and those who, with a more prosperous 
fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the council ot 
Nice. Julian, who understood and dended their 
theological disputes, invited to the palace the 
leaders of the hostile sects, that he might enjoy 
the agreeable spectacle of their furious en- 
counters. The clamour of controversy some- 
times provoked the emperor to exclaim, Hear 
« me ? the Franks have heard me, and the 
« Alemanni hut he soon discovered that^ he 
was now engaged with more obstinate and im- 
placable enemies; and though he exerted the 
powers of oratory to persuade them to live m 
concord, or at least in peace, he was perfectly 
satisfied, before he dismissed them frorn his pre- 
sence, that he had nothing to dread from the 


union of the Christians. The impartial Amini- 
anus has ascribed this affected clemency to the 
desire of fomenting the intestine divisions of the 
church; and the insidious design of under- 
mining the foundations of Christianity, was in- 
separably connected with the zeal, which Julian 
professed, to restore the ancient religion of the 
empire.35 

As soon as he ascended the throne, 
he assumed, according to the custoni 
of his predecessors, the character or pon of ragan- 
supreme pontiff; not only as the 
most honourable title of Imperial greatness, but 
as a sacred and important office; the duties of 
which he was resolved to execute with pious 
diligence. As the business of the state prevent- 
ed the emperor from joining eveiy day in the 
public devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a 
domestic chapel to his tutelar deity the Sun ; his 
gardens were filled with statues and altam of the 
, gods ; and each apartment of the palace dis- 
played the appearance of a magnificent temple. 
Every morning he saluted the parent of light 
with a sacrifice ; the blood of another victim 
was shed at J:he moment when the Sun sunk 
below the horizon ; and the Moon, the Stars, and 
the Genii of the night, received their respective 
and seasonable honours from the indefatigable 
devotion of Julian. On solemn festivals, he 
regularly visited the temple of the god or god- 
dess to whom the day was peculiarly consecrated, 
and endeavoured to excite the religion of the 
magistrates and people by the example of his 
own zeal. Instead of maintaining the lofty state 
of a monarch, distinguished by the splendour of 
his purple, and encompassed by the golden 
shields of his guards, Julian solicited, with re- 
spectful eagerness, the meanest offices which 
contributed to the worship of the gods. Amidst 
the sacred but licentious crowd of priests, of in- 
ferior ministers, and of female dancers, w'ho 
were dedicated to the service of tlie temple, it 
was the business of the emperor to bring the 
wood, to blow the fire, to handle the knife, to 
slaughter the victim, and, thrusting his bloody 
hands into the bowels of the expiring animal, to 
draw forth the heart or liver, and to read, with 
' the consummate skill of an haruspex, the imagi- 
nary signs of future events. The wisest of the 
Pagans censured this extravagant superstition, 
which affiected to despise the restraints of pru- 
dence and decency. Under the reign of a 
prince, who practised the rigid maxims of 
- economy, the expense of religious worship con- 
, sumed a very large portion of the revenue ; a 
^ constant supply of the scarcest and most beauti- 
] ful birds was transported from distant climates, 
^ to bleed on the altars of the gods; an hundred 
i oxen were frequently sacrificed by Julian on one 
r and the same day ; and it soon became a popular 
jest, that if he should return with conquest from 
I the Persian war, the breed of homed cattle must 


Greec® the temples of Minma were op^ed 


Mweet the hasty assertion of Arntnianm, who seems to suppose Con- 
to ^ the place where he discovered hjs attachment to 

xsii. 5. Soviomen, 1. v. c. 5. B^tia moritar, ttan- 
redit - - - - omnes episcop^k <pj.i de proprits fuerant 

indulgentiam novi .ptincipte bA ecclesias redeimt. 
Luciferian^, tom.h. p.l43. Optatus th« 

, i^Sts for owing tlieix safety to a» apostate (1. u. c. 16. p. 36, 37. 
I edit. IHipin.). 
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infallibly be extinguisbed. Yet this expense 
may appear inconsiderable, when it is compared 
with tlie splendid presents which were o:^red, 
either by the hand, or by order, of the emperor, 
to all the celebrated places of devotion in the 
Roman w'orldj and with the sums allotted to 
repair and decorate the ancient temples, which 
had suffered the silent decay of time, or the re- 
cent injuries of Christian rapine. Encouraged 
by the example, the exhortations, the liberality, 
of their pious sovereign, the cities and families 
resumed the practice of their neglected cere- 
monies. ‘‘ Every part of the world,” exclaims 
Libanius, w'ith devout transport, displayed the 
“ triumph of religion ; and the grateful prospect 
“ of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the smoke 
of incense, and a solemn train of priests and 
prophets, without fear and without danger. 
The sound of prayer and of music was heard 
“ on the tops of the highest mountains; and 
the same ox afforded a sacrifice for the gods, 
and a supper for their joyous votaries. ”3^ 

BrfbrmMto -genius and power of 

Of Paganism. Julian were unequal to the enter- 
prise of restoring a religion, which destitute 
of theological principles, of moral precepts, and 
of ecclesiastical discipline ; which rapidly hasten- 
ed to decay and dissolution, and w^as not sus- 
ceptible of any solid or consistent reformation. 
The jurisdiction of the supreme pontiff, more 
especially after that office had been united with 
the Imperial dignity, comprehended the whole 
extent of the Roman empire. Julian named 
for his vicars, in the several provinces, the priests 
and philosophers, whom he esteemed the best 
q^ualified to co-operate in the execution of his 
great design; and his pastoral letters, 37 if w'-e 
may use that name, still represent a very curious 
sketch of his wishes and intentions. He directs, 
that in every city the sacerdotal order should be 
composed, without any distinction of birth or 
fortune, of those persons who were the most 
conspicuous for their love of the gods, and of 
men. If they are guilty,” continues he, " of 
‘‘ any scandalous offence, they should be cen- 
“ sured or degraded by the superior |)ontiff; 

but, as long as tliey retain their rank, they are 
« entitled to the respect of the magistrates and 
<< people. Their humility may be shown in the 
“ plainness of their domestic garb; their dig- 
nity, in the pomp of holy vestments. When 
“ they are summoned in their turn to officiate 
before the altar, tiiey ought not, during the 
appointed number of days, to depart from the 
** precincts of the temple ; nor should a single 
day be suffered to elapse, without the prayers 
“ and the sacrifice, which they are obliged to 
“ offer for the prosperity of the state, and of 
individuals. The exercise of their sacred 

36 The restoration of the Pagan worship is clescrihed by Julian 
(Misopogon.p. 346.), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 60. p. 2S6, 2$7., and 
Orat. Consular, ad Julian, p, 245, 246. edit. Morel.), Ammianus 
^aadi. 12.), and Gregory Naidanzen (Orat. It. p. 121.). These writers 
agree In the essentia!, and even minute, facts : but the different lights 
in which they view the extreme devotion of Julian, are expressive of 
rise gradations of self-«pplause, passionate admiration, mild reproof, 
and partial invective. 

57 See Julian. Epistol. xlix. Ixii. Ixiii., and a long and curious 
fragment, without beginning or end {p. 288—305.). The supreme 
pontiff derides the Mosaic history, and the Christian discipline, pre- 
fers the Grc^ poets to the Hebrew prophets, and palliates, "With the 
shill of a J esnit, the relative worship of images, 

58 The exultation of Julian (p. 501.), that these impious sects, 
and even theirwritincs, are extinguished, may be consistent enough 
with tiie sac«!dotal chwacter ; hut it is unwortliy of a pbiiostqdxer 


‘‘ functions requires an immaculate purity, both 
of mind and body ; and even when they are 
«« dismissed from the temple to the occupations 
« of common life, it is incumbent on them to 
excel in decency and virtue the rest of their 
“ fellow-citizens. The priest of the gods should 
never be seen in theatres or taverns. His 
‘‘ conversation should be chaste, his diet tem- 
perate, his friends of honourable reputation ; 
« and if he sometimes visits the Forum or the 
“ Palace, he should appear only as the advocate 
« of those who have vainly solicited either justice 
“ or mercy. His studies should be suited to 
“ the sanctity of his profession. Licentious 
“ tales, or comedies, or satires, must be banished 
« from his library, which ought solely to coii- 
sist of historical and philosophical writings ; 
of history which is founded in truth, and of 
“ philosophy which is connected with religion. 
“ The impious opinions of the Epicureans and 
“ Sceptics deserve his abhorrence and con- 
“ tempt ;3S but he should diligently study the 
systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of tlie 
“ Stoics, which unanimously teach that there 
“ are gods ; that the world is governed by their 
providence ; that their goodness is the source 
of every temporal blessing ; and that they have 
“ prepared for the human soul a future state of 
“ reward or punishment.” The Imperial pon- 
tiff inculcates, in the most persuasive language, 
the duties of benevolence and hospitality; ex- 
horts his inferior clergy to recommend the 
universal practice of those virtues ; promises to 
assist their indigence from the public treasury ; 
and declares his resolution of establishing hos- 
pitals in every city, where the poor should be 
received without any invidious distinction of 
country or of religion. Julian beheld with 
envy the wise and humane regulations of the 
church; and he very frankly confesses his in- 
tention to deprive the Christians of the applause, 
as w’-ell as advantage, which they had acquired 
by the exclusive practice of charity and benefi- 
cence.39 The same spirit of imitation might 
dispose the emperor to adopt several ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions, the use and importance of which 
were approved by the success of his enemies. 
But if these imaginary plans of reformation had 
been realised, the forced and imperfect copy 
would have less beneficial to Paganism, than 
honourable to Christianity. The Gentiles, 
w'ho peaceably followed the customs of their an- 
cestors, were rather surprised than pleased with 
tJie introduction of foreign manners; and, in 
the short period of his reign, Julian had frequent 
occasions to complain of the want of fervour of 
his own party. 4 1 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompt- phiioso. 

ed him to embrace the friends of 

to wish that any opinions and arguments the most repugnant to his 
own should he concealed from the knowledge of mankind. 

39 Yet he intinuates, that the Christians, under the pretence of 
charity, inveigletl children from their religion and parents, conveyed 
them on shipboard, and devoted those victims to a life of poverty or 
servitude in a remote country {p. 305. ). H ad the charge been proved, 
it was his duty, not to complain, but to punish. 

40 Gregory 'Naxianzen is facetious, ingenious, and argumentative 
(Orat. iii. p. 101, 102, &c.). He ridicules the fblly of such vain 
imitation ; and amuses himself with enquiring, what lessons, moral 
or theological, could be extracted from the Grecian fables. 

41 He accuses one of his pontiffs of a secret confederacy with the 

Christian bishops and presbyters (Epist, ixii.) "Opa/v ew TroXkrjv 
oXt/ytiipia-vavaavfKUVirpoi; rove Seovf ; and again, $eoira> paSvputiff 

&c. Epist. Ixiii. 
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Jupiter as his personal friends and brethren ; 
and though he partially overlooked the merit of 
Christian constancy, he admired and rewarded 
the noble perseverance of those Gentiles who 
had preferred the favour of the gods to that of 
the emperor. ^2 I f they cultivated the literature, 
as well as the religion, of the Greeks, they ac» 
quired an additional claim to the friendship of 
Julian, who ranked the Muses in the number of 
his tutelar deities. In the religion which he had 
adopted, piety and learning were almost synony- 
mous and a crowd of poets, of rhetoricians, 
and of piiilosophers, hastened to the Imperial 
court, to occupy the vacant places of the bishops, 
who had seduced tlie credulity of Constantius. 
His successor esteemed the ties of common 
initiation as far more sacred than those of con- 
sanguinity ; he chose his favourites among the 
sages, who w'ere deeply skilled in the occult 
sciences of magic and dirination ; and every im- 
postor, who pretended to reveal the secrets of 
futurity, was assured of enjoying the present 
hour in honour and affluence. Among die 
philosophers, Maximus obtained the most emi- 
nent rank in the friendship of his royal disciple, 
who communicated, with unreserved confidence, 
his actions, his sentiments, and his religious 
designs, during ffle anxious suspense of the civil 
w'ar.45 As soon as Julian had taken possession 
of the palace of Constantinople, he despatched 
an honourable and pressing invitation to Maxi- 
mus ; who then resided at Sardes in Lydia, with 
Chrysanthius, the associate of his art and studies. 
The prudent and superstitious Chrysanthius re- 
fused to undertake a journey which showed itself, 
according to the rtdes of divination, with the 
most threatening and malignant aspect ; but his 
companion, whose fanaticism w'as of a bolder 
cast, persisted in his interrogations, till he had 
extorted from the gods a seeming consent to his 
own wishes, and those of the emperor. The 
journey of Maximus through the cities of Asia 
displayed the triumph of philosophic vanity; 
and the magistrates vied with each other in the 
honourable reception which they prepared for 
the friend of their sovereign. Julian was pro- 
nouncing an oration before the senate, when he 
was informed of the arrival of Maximus. The 
emperor immediately interrupted his discourse, 
advanced to meet him, and, after a tender em- 
brace, conducted him by the hand into the midst 
of the assembly ; where he publicly acknow- 
ledged the benefits which he had derived from 
tlie instructions of the pliilosopher. Maximus,46 

who soon acquired the confidence, and influenced 

42 He praises the fidelity of Callixene, priestess of Ceres, who had 
been twice as constant as Penelope, and rewards her with the priest* 
hood of the Phrygian goddess at Pessuius, (Julian. Epist. xsri.) He 
applauds the firmness of .Sopater of Hierapcdis, who had been repeat- 
etM|^|Jtessed fay Constautius and Galliis to apostaiise, (Epist. xxvii. 

4^ 'O Je a,3tX^a, Xoyovs re khi, Becixp Uptx-i. Orat. Parent, c. 77. 

p. 302. The same sentiment is frequently inculcated by Julian, 
Lifaanius, and the rest of them party. 

44 The curiosity and creilulity of the emi>eror, who tried evenr 
mode of divination, are fairly exposed by Ammianua, xxii. 12. 

45 Julian. Epist. xxxviii. Three other epistles (xv. xvi. xsxlx.), in 
the same sgf le of friendship and confidence, are addressed to tiie tafi- 
Iwopher Maximus. 

46 Eun^ius (in Maximo, p. 77, 7S, 79., and in Chrysaofhio, 
p. 14v, 148.) has minutely rdated these anecdotes, which hs con- 
ceives to be the most important events of the age. Yet he fairly 
cemfew the frailly' of Maximus. His reception ac Constantiaopie is 
desTO^ by libaaitts (Orat. Parent, c. 86, p. 301.) and Ammmnos 

47 Cl^wthius, who had refused to quit Lydia, was createtl high- 
priest of the province. His cautious and temperate use of power 


the councils, of Julian, was insensibly cormpted 
by the temptations of a court. His dress be- 
came more splendid, his demeanour more lofty, 
and be was exposed, under a succeeding reign, 
to a disgraceful enquiry into the means by w'hich 
the disciple of Plato had accumulated, in the 
short duration of his favour, a very scandalous 
proportion of wealth. Of the other philoso- 
phers and sophists, who were invited to the 
Imperial residence by the choice of Julian, or 
by the success of Maximus, few were able to 
preserve their innocence or their reputation. 47 
The liberal gifts of money, lands, and houses, 
were insufficient to satiate their rapacious 
avarice ; and the indignation of the people was 
justly excited by the remembrance of their abject 
poverty and disinterested professions. The pene- 
tration of Julian could not always be deceived : 
but be was unwilling to despise the characters of 
those men whose talents deserved his esteem : 
he desired to escape the double reproach of im- 
prudence and inconstancy ; and he was appre- 
hensive of degrading, in the eyes of the profane, 
the honour of letters and of religion, 48 
The favour of J ulian w'as almost 
equally divided between the Pagans, 
who had firmly adhered to the worship of their 
ancestors, and the Christians, who prudently 
embraced the religion of their sovereign. The 
acquisition of new proselytes 49 gratified the 
ruling passions of his soul, superstition and 
vanity ; and he was heard to declare, witli the 
enthusiasm of a missionary, that if he could 
render each individual richer than Midas, and 
every city greater than Babylon, he should not 
esteem himself the benefactor of mankind, un- 
less, at the same time, he could reclaim his 
subjects from their impious revolt against the 
immortal gods.50 A prince, who had studied 
human nature, and w’ho possessed the treasures 
of the Roman empire, could adapt bis argu- 
ments, his promises, and his rewards, to every 
order of Christians and the merit of a season- 
able conversion was allo'wed to supply the de- 
fects of a candidate, or even to expiate the guilt 
of a criminal. As the army is the most forcible 
engine of absolute power, Julian applied himself, 
with peculiar diligence, to corrupt tlie religion 
of his troops, without whose hearty concurrence 
every measure must be dangerous and unsuc- 
cessful ; and the natm-al temper of soldiers 
made this conquest as easy as it was important. 
The legions of Gaul devoted themselves to the 
faith, as well as to the fortunes, of their victori- 
ous leader ; and even before tlie death of Coii- 

seenred him after the revolution i and he lived in peace ; while 
Maximus, Ifriscus, &c. were persecuted by the Christian ministers. 
See the adventures of those fanatic sophists, collected fay Erucktar, 
tom. ii. p. 281 — 293. 

48 See Libanius (Orat. Farent. c. IfU, 102. p. 324 , 325, 326.) 
and Eunapius ( Vit. Sophist, in IfroJeresio, p. 12C.). Some students, 
whose expectations perhaps were grountJiess, or extravagant, retired, 
in disgust (Greg. Najs. Orat. iv. p. 120.). It is strange that we should, 
not he able to contradict the title of one of Tillemont's chaptera 
(Hist, des Empesrews, tom. iv. p. 960.) La Cour de Juiien eat 
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the rdgn of Lewis XI v. his subjects of every rank aspired 
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. Libanius, which were probably 

fbose of Jultaa himself. (Orat, Farent. c. 59. p. 285.) 

51 When Gregory Nazimzen (Orat. i. p. Ifu.) is desirous to mag- 
rni^ U*e Ohrlsdan firmness of his brother Csesarius, physician to the 
Intpepried dwat, he owns that Cmsarius disputed with a formidable 
(eivtsmuyt iwJiW «*» «v Xoymf Setsmnrn. In his xn- 

vectivis m sdkrtjely sHows any sltare of wit or cqurage to the apo^tiue. 
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stantius, he had the satisfaction of annonncing 
to his friends, that they assisted with fervent 
devotion, and voracious appetite, at the sacrifices, 
w^hich were repeatedly ofiered in his camp, of 
whole hecatombs of fat oxen.sa The armies of 
the East, w'hich had been trained under the 
standard of the cross, and of Constantius, re- 
quired a more artful and expensive mode of 
persuasion. On the days of solemn and public 
iestivals, the emperor received the homage, and 
‘rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne 
of state was encircled with the military ensigns 
of Home and the republic; the holy name of 
Christ was erased from the Labarum ; and the 
symbols of war, of majesty, and of Pagan super- 
stition, were so dexterously blended, that the 
faithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatry, 
when he respectfully saluted the person or image 
of his sovereign. The soldiers passed succes- 
sively in review : and each of them, before he 
received from the hand of Julian a liberal dona- 
tive, proportioned to his rank and services, was 
required to cast a few grains of incense into the 
flame which burnt upon the altar. Some 
Christian confessors might resist, and others 
might repent; but the far greater number, 
allured by the prospect of gold, and awed by 
the presence of the emperor, contracted the 
criminal engagement ; and their future per- 
severance in the worship of the gods was en- 
forced by every consideration of duty and of in- 
terest. By the frequent repetition of these arts, 
and at the expense of sums which would have 
purchased the service of half the nations of 
Scythia, Julian gradually acquired for his 
troops the imaginary protection of the gods, and 
for himself the firm and eftectual support of the 
Roman legions. ^3 It is indeed more than pro- 
bable, that the restoration and encouragement of 
Paganism revealed a multitude of pretended 
Christians, who, from motives of temporal ad- 
v^antage, had acquiesced in the religion of the 
former reign ; and who afterwards returned, 
with the same flexibility of conscience, to the 
faith which vras professed by the successors of 
Julian. 

T ‘Jews While the devout monarch in- 
cessantly laboured to restore and 
propagate the religion of his ancestors, he em- 
braced the extraordinary design of rebuilding 
the temple of Jerusalem. In a public epistle 
to the nation or community of the Jews, dis- 
persed through the provinces, he pities them 
misfortunes, condemns their oppressors, praises 
their constancy, declares himself their gracious 
protector, and expresses a pious hope, that, after 

Jwlian. Epist. xxxviii. Ammianus, xxii. 12. Adeo ut in d5<s 
psane singulos milites carnis distentiore sagina victitantes incultius, 
potusque aviditate correpti, htimeris imnositi transeuntium perpla- 
teas, ex publicis ®dibus - - - - ad sua daversoria portarentur. The 
devout T)rince and the ind^nant historian describe the same scene; 
and in lilyricum or Antioch, similar causes must have produced simi- 
lar effects. 

55 Gregoiyr (Orat. iii. p. 74, 75. 83— 8(5.) and Libanius {Orat. 
Farent. o. Ixxxi. Ixxxii. p. 307, 308.), wept ravr^v rnv inrovSffv, ovk 
apyw^t irXovrov av7)Xa)cr$tti. jjttyav. The so[>hist owns and Justifies the 
expense of these military convcrsiojis. 

M Julian's epistle <xxv.) is addressed to the community of the Jews. 
Aldus {Yenet. 1493 ) has branded it with an « yvnatt^z ; but this 
stigma is justly removed by the subsequent editors, Petavius and 
^ipanheim. The epistle is metjtioned by Sozomen (1. v» c. 22.)', and 
the purpturl of it is confirmed by Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 111.) and by 
Julian himself, Praement. p. 296. 

S5 The Misnah denounced dSftth against those who abaoodoned the 
foundation. Thejudmnent of zeal is explained by Matsham (Canon, 
t'hron. p. 161 , 162. edit. fed. I^ndon, 1672.) ancl Basjiage (Hist, des 
Juifs, tom. viu. p. 120.). Constantine made a law to protoct Christitin 


his return from the Persian war, he may be per- 
mitted to pay his grateful vows to tha Almighty 
in his holy city of Jerusalem. The blind super- 
stition, and abject slavery, of tho.se unfortunate 
exiles, must excite the contempt of a philosophic 
emperor; but they deserved the friendship of 
Julian, by their implacable hatred of the Chris- 
tian name. The barren synagogue abhorred 
and envied the fecundity of the rebellious church : 
the power of the Jews was not equal to their 
malice; but their gravest rabbis approved tlie 
private murder of an apostate; 35 and their 
seditious clamours had often awakened the in- 
dolence of the Pagan magistrates. Under the 
reign of Constantine, the Jews became the sub- 
jects of their revolted children, nor was it long 
before they experienced the bitterness of do- 
mestic tyranny. The civil immunities wdiich 
had been granted, or confirmed, by Severus, 
were gradually repealed by the Christian 
princes ; and a rash tumult, excited by the 
Jews of Palestine, 3® seemed to justify the 
lucrative modes of oppression, which were in- 
vented by the bishops and eunuchs of the court 
of Constantius. The Jewish patriarch, who 
was still permitted to exercise a precarious juris- 
diction, held his residence at Tiberias ; 37 and 
the neighbouring cities of Palestine were filled 
with the remains of a people, who fondly ad- 
hered to the promised land. But the edict of 
Hadrian was renewed and enforced ; and they 
viewed from afar the walls of the holy city, 
which were profaned in their eyes by the 
triumph of the cross, and the devotion of the 
Christians. 3B 

In the midst of a rocky and 
barren country, the walls of Jeru- 
Salem 39 enclosed the two mountains of Sion and 
Acra, within an oval figure of about three 
English miles. 60 Towards the south, the upper 
town, and the fortress of David, were erected 
on the lofty ascent of Mount Sion : on the 
north side, the buildings of the low'er town 
covered the spacious summit of Mount Acra; 
and a part of the hill, distinguished by the 
name of Moriah, and levelled by human in- 
dustry, was crowned with the stately temple of 
the Jewish nation. After the final destruction 
of the temple, by the arms of Titus and Ha- 
drian, a ploughshare was drawn over the conse- 
crated ground, as a sign of perpetual inter- 
diction. Sion was deserted ; and the vacant 
space of the lower city was filled with the public 
and private edifices of the iEliaii colony, which 
spread themselves over the adjacent hill of Cal- 
vary. The holy places were polluted with mo- 

converts from Judaism. Cod. Theod. 1. svi. tit. viii. leg. 1. Godefroy, 
tom. vi. p. 215. 

56 Et intf-rea (during the civil war of Magnentius) Juda?omm 
seditio, qui Patricium nraario in rogni speciem Hustulenmt, oppress.'!. 
Aurelius Victor, in Constantio, c. xlii. See Tillemont, Hist, dta 
EmpercurSjtom. iv. p. 379. in 4to. 

57 The city ancl synagogue of Tiberias are curiously described by 
Eeland, Palestin. tom. ii. p. 1036—1012. 

58 Basnage has fully illustrated tho state of the Jews und®' Constan- 
tine and his successors (tom. viii. c. iv. p. Ill— .J53.) 

59 Reland (Palestin. 1. i. p. 309. 390., 1. iii. p. 838.) desjciilies, 
witli learning and perspicuity, Jerusalem, axid the face of the atljacaat 
country. 

60 I have consulted a rare and curious treatise of M. d'Anville 
(sur I’Aacienne Jenisalem, Paris, 1747, p. 75.}, The circumference 
o£ the ancient city (Eu.seb. Preparat, Evangel. 1. ix. c. 36.) was 
twenty-seven stadia, or 2550 totses. A plan, taken on the spot, 
assigns no more than 1980 for the modern town. The circuit is 
defined by natural land-marks, which cannot be mistaken or re- 
moved. 
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numents of idolatry ; and, either from design or 
accident, a chapel was dedicated to Venus, on 
the spot which had been sanctified by tiie death 
and resurrection of Christ. ^>1 Almost three 
hundred years after those stupendous events, 
the profane chapel of Venus was demolished by 
the order of Constantine; and the removal of 
the earth and stones revealed the holy sepulchre 
to the eyes of mankind. A magnificent church 
was erected on that mystic ground, by the first 
Christian emperor ; and the effects of his pious 
munificence were extended to every spot which 
had been consecrated by the footsteps of patri- 
archs, of prophets, and of the Son of God.®® 

The passionate desire of con- 
iigrimages. original monuments 

of tlieir redemption, attracted to Jerusalem a 
successive crowd of pilgrims, from the shores of 
tlie Atlantic ocean, and the most distant countries 
of the East;®3 and their piety was authorised 
by the example of the empress Helena, who 
appears to have united the credulity of age with 
the warm feelings of a recent conversion. Sages 
and heroes, who have visited the memorable 
scenes of ancient wisdom or gloiy^, have con- 
fessed the inspiration of the genius of the place ;®4 
and the Christian, who knelt before the holy 
sepulchre, ascribed his lively faith, and his fervent 
devotion, to the more immediate influence of 
the Divine spirit. The zeal, perhaps the avarice, 
of the clergy of Jerusalem, cherished and mul- 
tiplied these beneficial visits. They fixed, by 
un<|uestionable tradition, the scene of each me- 
morable event. They exhibited the instruments 
which had been used in the passion of Christ ; 
the nails and the lance that had pierced his 
hands, his feet, and his side; the crown of 
thorns that w’as planted on his head ; the pillar 
at wliich he was scourged ; and, above all, they 
showed the cross on which he suffered, and 
which was dug out of the earth in the reign of 
those princes, who inserted the symbol of Chris- 
tianity in the banners of the Roman legions. 
Such miracles, as seemed necessary to account 
for its extraordinary preservation, and seasonable 
discovery, were gradually propagated without 
opposition. The custody of the true cross, 
wiiich on Easter Sunday was solemnly exposed 
to the people, was intrusted to the bishop of 

GI Ss:«etwo curious passages in Jerom (tom. i- p. 102.«tom. vi, 
p. 515.), and the ample details of Tillemorit (Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom. i. fi. 569., tom, ij. p, W4. 4to edition). 

CM Eusfehius in Vit. Constantin. 1. Hi. c. — 47. 61— S3. The 
emperor likewise built churches at Itethleni, the Mount of Olives, 
and tlte oak of Mambre. The holy sepulchre is described by Sandys 
(Travels, p. VZ5—153.], and curiausiy delineated by Le Bruyn 
(V oyage au I.evant, p. 288—1196.). 

G3 ']‘he Itinerary from Hourdeaux to Jerasalem, wa.s composed in 
the year 333, for the use of pilgrims ; among whom Jerom (torn. i. 
p. 126.) mentions the Ilritons and the Indians. The causes of this s«- 
jxtrstitious fashion are discussed in the learned «and judicious preface 
of Wesseling (Itinerar. p. 557—645.) 

G-i Cicero (de Finibus, v- i.) has beautifully expressed the com- 
mon sense of mankind. 

C5 Karonius (Annal. Eccles- A. 1>. 326, No. 42—150.) andTillemont 
(M^m, Eccles. tom. vii. p. 8— IG.) are the historians and champions 
of the miraculous inventioH of the cross, tmder the reign of Constantine. 
ITiedr oldest witne-sses are Paulinus, Sulpicins Sever us, Rufinus, Am- 
hrose, and |ierhaps Cyril of Jerusalem. The silence or Eusebius, and 
the Ermrdeaux pilgrim, which satisfies those who think, perplexes 
those who telieve. See Jortin’s sensible remarks, vol. ii. p. 258 -248. 

66 This multiplication is asserted by Paulinus (Epist. rxxvi. See 
Ihipin, Bibliot. Eccles. tom. Hi, p. 149.), who seems to have improved 
a rhetorical flourish of Cyril into a resd fact. The same su|f»ematurai 
privilege must have been communicated to the Viren’s milk (Eraami 


0 mTOy ... 

67 Jerom (tom. i. p. 105,), who resided in the neighbouring village 
«f B«iftl«m, deiati>«$ itus tides of Jentsakm fma his uexiaaat eE> 
periewDp. 


.Jerusalem; and he alone might gratiify the 
.curious devotion of the pilgrims, by the gift of 
small pieces, which they enchased in gold or 
gems, and carried away in triumph to their re- 
spective countries. But as this gainful branch 
of commerce must soon have been annihilated, it 
was found convenient to suppose, that tiic mar- 
vellous w'ood possessed a secret power of vege- 
tation; and that its substance, though continu- 
ally diminished, still remained entire and unim- 
paired.®® It might perhaps have been expected, 
that the influence of the place and the belief of 
a perpetual miracle, should have produced some 
salutary effects on the morals, as well as on the 
faith, of the people. Yet the most respectable 
of the ecclesiastical wiiters have been obliged to 
confess, not only that the streets of Jerusalem 
were filled with the Incessant tumult of business 
and pleasure, ®7 but that every species of vice ; 
adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, murder, was 
familiar to the inhabitants of the holy city.®® 
Tiie w^ealth and pre-eminence of the church of 
Jerusalem excited the ambition of Arian, as 
w'ell as orthodox, candidates ; and the virtues of 
Cyril, who, since his death, has been honoured 
with the title of Saint, were displayed in the 
exercise, rather than in the acquisition, of his 
episcopal dignity.®^ 

The vain and ambitious mind of j^uanattem ts 
Julian might aspire to restore the torebufw&r 
ancient glory of the temple of Jeru- 
Salem. 70 As the Christians were firmly per- 
suaded that a sentence of everlasting destruction 
had been pronounced against the whole fabric of 
the Mosaic iaw^, the Imperial sophist would have 
converted the success of his undertaking into a 
specious argument against the faith of prophecy, 
and the truth of revelation.7i He was displeased 
with the spiritual worship of the synagogue ; but 
he approved the institutions of Moses, who had 
not disdained to adopt many of the rites and 
ceremonies of Egypt. 75i The local and national 
deity of the Jews was sincerely adored by a 
polytheist, w’ho desired only to multiply the 
number of the gods ; 73 and such was the ap- 
petite of Julian for bloody sacrifice, that his 
emulation might be excited by the piety of 
Solomon, who had offered, at the feast of tlie 
dedication, twenty-two thousand oxen, and one 

68 Gregor. Nyssen. apud Wesseling, p. 5.39. The wbolt® epistle, 
which condemn either the use or the abuse of reljgiaus piljiprimage, 
is painful to the Catliolic divines, while it is dear axui famtltar to our 
Protestant polemics. 

69 He i-enounced his orthodox ordinalioa, officiated as » deacm, 
and was re-orciained by the hands of the Ariasis. But Cyril after- 
wards changed with the times, and prudently conformed to the 
Nicene faith. Tillemont (Mem. Eedds. tom. vjii.), who treats his 
memoiy with tenderness and respect, has thrown his virtues into the 
text, and his faults into the notes, in decent obscurity, at the end of the 
volume. 

70 Imperii sui memoritim magnltudine oi'ierum gestiens propagare. 
Anunian. xxiii. i. The temple of Jerusalem had iK^en famous even 
among the Gentiles. TAe.v had many temples in each city (at 
Hichan five, at Gaza eight, at Rome four hundred and twenty.four) ; 
but the wealth and religion of the Jewish nation was cMitered in one 
spot- 

7 1 The secret intentions Julian are revealed by the late bishop of 
Gloucester, the Jeamned and dogmatic W'arburton ; who, with the 
authority ofatbeol^an, prescribes the motives and conductor the 
Supreme Being. The discourse entitled Julian (2d olition, Jtoodon, 
1751.), isstronidy marked with all tfaep*wliarities whsch are imputed 
to ttuf Warburtonian schooh 

72 I shelter myself behind Maimonides, Marsham, Spencer, L« 
drac, Warburton, &c. who have fiiiriy derided the fears, the folly, and 
the ftdasdiood, of some superstlfious divines. See Divine Lection, 
vol. Iv. ». 25, &c. 

7» JuBan 


He dmbly condemns the Christians : tor behevjne, and for renouncing, 
the wSigion of the Jews. Their Deity wa? a true, but not the onto, 
(Sod. XpudCyril. his. p. 505, 3U6. 
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hundred and twenty thousand sheepJ'* These 
considerations might influence his designs ; but 
the prospect of an immediate and important ad- 
vantage tvould not suffer the impatient monarch 
to expect the remote and uncertain event of the 
Persian war. He resolved to erect, without 
delay, on the commanding eminence of Moriah, 
a stately temple, which might eclipse the splendour 
of the church of the Resurrection on the adjacent 
liill of Calvary ; to establish an order of priests, 
whose interested zeal would detect the arts, and 
resist the ambition, of their Christian rivals ; and 
to invite a numerous colony of Jews, whose stem 
fanaticism would be always prepared to second, 
and even to anticipate, the Iiostile measures of 
the Pagan government. Among the friends of 
the emperor (if the names of emperor, and of 
friend, are not incompatible) the first place was 
assigned, by Julian himself, to the virtuous and 
learned Alypius.'?^ Tlie humanity of Alypius 
was tempered by severe justice, and manly for- 
titude ; and w’hile he exercised his abilities in the 
civil administration of Britain, he imitated, in 
his poetical compositions, the harmony and soft- 
ness of the odes of Sappho. This minister, to 
whom Julian communicated, without reserve, 
his most careless levities, and his most serious 
counsels, received an extraordinary commission 
to restore, in its pristine beauty, the temple of 
Jerusalem; and the diligence of Alypius required 
and obtained the strenuous support of the go- 
vernor of Palestine. At the call of their great 
deliverer, the Jews, from all the provinces of the 
empire, assembled on the holy mountain of their 
fathers; and their insolent triumph alarmed and 
exasperated the Christian inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, The desire of rebuilding the temple has, 
in every age, been the ruling passion of the 
children of Israel. In this propitious moment 
the men forgot their avarice, and the women 
their delicacy; spades and pickaxes of silver 
w'ere provided by the vanity of the rich, and the 
rubbish was transported in mantles of silk and 
purple. Every purse was opened in liberal con- 
tributions, every hand claimed a share in the 
pious labour; and the commands of a great 
monarch were executed by the enthusiasm of a 
whole people. 76 

Theentenwiie occasion, the joint 

is defeattu ; efforts of powcr and enthusiasm were 
unsuccessful ; and the ground of the Jewish 
temple, which is now covered by a Mahometan 
mosque, 77 still continued to exhibit the same 
edifying spectacle of ruin and desolation. Per- 
haps the absence and death of the emperor, and 

74- 1 Kinps, viij. 63, 2 Clironicles, viJ. .5. Joseph* Antiqaitat. 

}. viii. c. 1. p. 431, edit. Havercaanp, As the hJood and smoke 
of so many hecatomhs might he* inconvenient, Liehtfoot, the Christian 
Itahbi, Tomov&i them by a miracle, Le Clerc (aa loca) is hold enough 
to suspect the fidelity of the numbers, 

75 Julian, Epist. "xxis, xxx. La Bleterie has neglected to trans- 
late the second of these epistles. 

'6 Seethe zeal and impatience of the Jews in Grf^oiy Nazianzea 
(Orat. ir. p. 111.) and Tlieofioret (1, iii. c. 20.). 

77 Bniit by Omar, the second Khalif, -who died A. B, 644. This 
great mo'jqiie covm the whole cnasecraled ground of the Jewish 
temple, and constitutes almost a square of 760 tmtet, or one Homan, 
mile in circumference, See D'Anville, Jerusalem, ]>. 4.5. 

7H Anunianus records the consuls of the year 3t>S, before he pro- 
ceeds to mention the ihotti^hh of Julian. Templum - - * instaurare 
smnprifaus cogitaliat immotiicis, Warburton has a secret wish to 
anticipate the design; but he must have understood, from former 
examples, tltat the execution of such a work would have demanded 

19 The sulmequent witnesses, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Phi- 
lostorgius, &c. add contradictions, rather tlian authority. Compare 
the objections of B^snage (Hist, des Juifs, tom. viil. p- 157—166.) 
with Warhurton'a answeis (Juliaa* p. 174— 25S.). The bishop has 


the new maxims of a Christian reign, might ex- 
plain the interruption of an arduous work, which 
was attempted only in the k.st six months of the 
life of Julian. 78 But the Christians entertained 
a natural and pious expectation, that, in this 
memorable contest, the honour of religion would 
be vindicated by some signal miracle. An earth- 
quake, a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, which 
overturned and scattered the new foundations of 
the temple, are attested, with some variations, 
by cotemporary and respectable evidence. 7.9 
This public event is described by Ambrose, so 
bishop of Milan, in an epistle to the emperor 
Theodosius, which must provoke the severe ani- 
madversion of the Jews ; by the eloquent Chr}’-- 
sostoin,8l who might appeal to the memory of 
the elder part of his congregation at Antioch ; 
and by Gregory Nazianzen,8^i who ^ ^ 

published his account of the miracle prLernaSrai 
before the expiration of the same 
year. The last of these writers has boldly de- 
clared, that this preternatural event was not 
disputed by the infidels; and his assertion, strange 
as it may seem, is confirmed by the unexcep- 
tionable testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus.^s 
The philosophic soldier, who loved the virtues, 
without adopting the prejudices, of his master, 
has recorded, in his jiiclicious and candid history 
of his own times, the extraordinary obstacles 
w^hich interrupted the restoration of the temple 
of Jerusalem. “ Whilst Alypius, assisted by the 
« governor of the province, urged, with vigour 
" and diligence, the execution of the work, 
“ hon-ible balls of fire breaking out near the 
“ foundations, with frequent and reiterated at- 
“ tacks, rendered the place, from time to time, 
« inaccessible to the scorched and blasted work- 
men ; and the victorious element continuing in 
** this manner obstinately and resolutely bent, as 
« it were, to drive them to a distance, the under- 
taking was abandoned.” Such authority should 
satisfy a believing, and must astonish an incre- 
dulous, mind. Yet a philosopher may still require 
the original evidence of impartial and intelligent 
spectators.' At this important crisis, any singular 
accident of nature would assume the appearance, 
and produce the effects, of a real prodigy. This 
glorious deliverance would be speedily improved 
and magnified by the pious art of the clergy of 
Jerusalem, and the active credulity of the Chris- 
tian world ; and, at the distance of twenty years, 
a Roman historian, careless of theological dis- 
putes, might adorn his w^ork with the speciou;* 
and splendid miracle, S'* 

The restoration of the Jewish temple was 

in(i;eTiioasly explained the miraculous crosses which appeared on the 
garments of the spectators by a similar instance, and the natural 
edects of lightning. 

80 Ambros, torn. ii. epist. xl. p. O-ify. edit. Benediotin. He com- 

e this fanatic epistle (A. D. 5K8.) to justify a bishop, who had 
condemned by the civil magistrate for burning a synagogue. 

81 Chry8CK>tom, tom. i. p. 5S0. ad vers- Judreos et Gentes, tom, il. 
p. 574. de Hto. Babyld, edit. Montfaucon. J have followed ihe com- 
mon and natural supposition ; but the learned Benedictine, who dates 
the composition of these sermons in the year 383, is confident tliey 
w'ere never pronounced from the pulnit. 

82 Greg. Kazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 310—11.3. To dc otw 7reptfiov}rotf 
rraat 6avfi,etf xat ovSf rot; aSeot; tfvroi; atrtffTOVfiepav 'XeSatv ^pxopat- 

83 Amniian. xxiii. 1. Cura itaque rej fortiter instaret Alypius, 
juvaretque provineiis rector, muiuendi globi fbammanijn prope fun- 
damenta crebris assuUibus erumpemes fecere locum exustis aliquoties 
oi)erautibus inacccssum ; hoeque modo elemento destinatius repel- 
lente, cessavit inceptum. Warburton labours (p. 60—90.) to extort 
a t'onfessiou of the miracle from the mouths of .fnlian and J-ibanius, 
and to employ the evidence of a rabbi, who lived in tlie fifteenth 
century. Such witnesses can only be received by a very favourable 
judge. 

84 Dr, Lardner, perhaps alone of the Cliristian critics, presumes 




Chap. XXIII. OF THE. ROMAN EHFIBE. 


Partiality of SGcrctly Connected with the ruin of 
Julian. Christian church. Julian still 

continued to maintain the freedom of religious 
worship,; without distinguishing, whether this 
universal toleration proceeded from his justice, 
or his, clemency. He affected to pity the un- 
happy Christians, w^ho were mistaken in the most 
important object of their lives ; but his pity w’-as 
degraded by contempt, his contempt was embit- 
tered by hatred; and the sentiments of Julian 
were expressed in a style of sarcastic wit, which 
indicts a deep and deadly wound, whenever it 
issues from the mouth of a sovereign. As he 
was sensible that the Christians gloried in the 
name of their Redeemer, he countenanced, and 
perhaps enjoined, the use of the less honourable 
appellation of GALm..r3AHs.S5 He declared, that, 
by the folly of the Galilfeans, wiiom he describes 
as a sect of fanatics, contemptible to men, and 
odious to the gods, the empire had been reduced 
to the brink of destruction ; and he insinuates in 
a public edict, that a frantic patient might some- 
times be cured by salutary violence. 86 An un- 
generous distinction was admitted into the mind 
and counsels of Julian, that, according to the 
difference of their religious sentiments, one part 
of his subjects deserved his favour and friend- 
ship, w'hiie the other was entitled only to the 
common benef ts that his justice could not refuse 
to an obedient people. *7 According to a prin* 
ciple, pregnant with rnisclnef and oppression, 
the emperor transferred, to the pontiffs of his own 
religion, the management of the liberal allow- 
ances from the public revenue, which had been 
granted to the church by the piety of Constantine 
and his sons. Tlie proud system of clerical 
honours and immunities, which had been con- 
structed w'ith so much art and labour, w^as 
levelled to the ground ; the hopes of testamentary 
donations were intercepted by the rigour of the 
laws ; and the priests of the Christian sect were 
confounded with the last and most ignominious 
class of the people. Such of tliese regulations 
as appeared necessary to check the ambition and 
avarice of the ecclesiastics, were soon afterwai'ds 
imitated by the wisdom of an orthodox prince. 
The peculiar distinctions wliich policy has be- 
stowed, or superstition has lavished, on the 
sacerdotal order, must be confined to those priests 
who profess the religion of the state. But the 
will of the legislator W'as not exempt from pre- 
judice and passion ; and it was the object of the 
insidious policy of Julian, to deprive the Chris- 
tians of all the temporal honours and advantages 

to doixbt the tnith of this famous miracle (Jewish and Heathen Tes- 
timonies, vol. iv. p. 47—71.). The silence of Jerom would lead to 
a susxdcion, that the same story, which was celebrated at a distance, 
miftht be despised on the spot. 

85 tlreii. Nax. Orat. hi. And this law was confirmed by 

the invariable practice of Julian himself. "SVarlnirton has justly 
observed (p. 35.}, that the Tlatonists believed in the mysterious virtue 
of words; and Julian’s dislike for the name of Christ might proceed 
from swx)erstition, as well as from contempt. 

Fragment. Julian. 28S. He derides the /j.cpta VaKtXauuv 
(Epist- and so far loses sight of the principles of toleration, as 
to wish (Epist. xlii.) aKovreu; maSai. 

$7 Ov yap /mu tart leopi^epev tj €iecupeiv 

AvSpts^, ot tte dtoLffLV a-ntxBmvr^ oBavarcuffiv. 

These two lines, which Julian has changed and i>erverted in the true 
spirit of a bigot (Eidst. xUx.), are taken from the speech of ASolus, 
when he refuses to grant Ulysses a fresh supply of winds. {Odvss. x. 
73.) Eihanius (Orat, Parent, e. Hx- p. 28fi.} attempts to Justify this 
partial behaviour, by an apology, in which pecsecutiem peq^ through 
the mask of candour. 

88 These laws, which aflEccted tlie clergy, may be fbund hi the 
slight hints of Julian himself (Epist. lii.)* in the tleclanaations 

of Urt^ory {Orat. iii. p, 86, 87,), and in the positive asatattions of 
Bozomen (1. v. c. 5.j. 


which rendered them respectable in tlie eyes of 
tlie world.88 

A just and severe censure has He prohihii? 
been inflicted on the law which pro- from 
hibited the Christians from teaching s.dioois. 
the arts of grammar and rhetoric. S'J The motives 
alleged by die emperor to justify this partial and 
oppressive measure, migiit command, during his 
life-time, the silence of slaves and tlie applause 
of flatterers. Julian abuses the ambiguous 
meaning of a word which might be indifferently 
applied to the language and the religion of the 
G&eeks : he contemptuously observes, that the 
men who exalt the merit of implicit faith are 
unfit to claim or to enjoy the advantages of 
science; and he vainly contends, that if they 
refuse to adore the gods of Homer and Demos- 
thenes, they ought to content themselves with 
expounding Luke and Matthew in the churches 
of the Galil£eans.J^o In all the cities of the 
Roman world, the education of the youth was 
intrusted to masters of grammar and rhetoric; 
who were elected by the magistrates, maintained 
at the public expense, and distinguished by many 
lucrative and honourable privileges. The edict 
of Julian appears to have included the phy- 
sicians, and professors of all the liberal arts ; anti 
the emperor, wiio reserved to himself the appro- 
bation of the candidates, w'as authorised by the 
laws to corrupt, or to punish, the religious con- 
stancy of the most learned of the Christians. 
As soon as the resignation of the more obstinate 
teachers had established the unrivalled dominion 
of the Pagan sophists, Julian invited the rising 
generation to resort with freedom to the public 
schools, in a just confidence, that their tender 
minds would receive the impressions of literature 
and idolatry. If the greatest part of the Chris- 
tian youth should be deterred by their own 
scruples, or by those of their parents, from ac- 
cepting this dangerous mode of instruction, they 
must, at the same time, relinquish the benefits of 
a liberal education. Julian had reason to expect 
that, in the space of a few years, the church 
would relapse into its primeeval simplicity, and 
that the theologians, who possessed an adequate 
share of the learning and eloquence of the age, 
would be succeeded by a generation of blind and 
ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending the 
truth of their own principles, or of exposing the 
various follies of polytheism. 

It was undoubtedly the wish and 
the design of Julian to deprive the oppr^ton of 
Christians of the advantages of ^ ** 

Sfi Inclemens • - » perenni obnietidum silcaitlo. Ammiaa. xxii. 
iU., XXV. 5. 

fW) The edict itself, which is still extant amonpr the ejastles of Ju- 
lian (xlii.), may be comparetl with the loose invectives of Gregory 
(t)rat. iii. p. 96.}. Tillemont (M^in. Eccies. tom. vii. p. 1291—1294.) 
has collected the seeming differences of ancients and modems. They 
may be easily reconciled. The < '.‘hristians were diVerf/t^ forbid to 
teach, they were iwHrectlu forbid to learn : since they would not 
frequent the schools of the Paeans. 

91 Codex Theodos. 1. xiii. tie. iii. de medicis et professorihtis, leg. 5. 
(puhliabed the 17th of June, received, at Kpoieto in Italy, the 29th 
of July, A.B. 3S5.) with Godefroy's Illustrations, tom. v. p. 51. 

92 OroduJi celebrates their disinferested resolution, Sicut a ina- 
joribaa noetris cami.>ert«m habemus, omnes ubique proi>emoduini 
... * otBcium quam fidem deserere mahierunt, vii. 30. Proa'resius, 
a Christian sophist, refused to accerit the partial favour of the em- 

Hteronym. in Chron. p. 1»5. edit. Scaliger, Eunapius in 
jEheneeresio, p.'lw. 

93 They had recourse to the expedient of composing Ixioks for their 
own achoas. . Within a few momns Apollinam pnxluced bis rhri.'.tir.n 
imrtatiODS of Homer (a sacred history in xsiv bonks), Pindar, Euri- 
pides, and Menander; and Sozomen is fatisfied, that they equalled, o* 
escieBed, the originals. 
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wealth, of knowledge, aticl of power j but the 
injuBtiee of exekuling them frora all offices of 
trust and profit, seems to have been the result of 
his general policy, rather than the immediate 
consequence of any positive law,^^ Superior 
merit might deserve, and obtain, some extraor- 
dinary exceptions; but the greater part of the 
Christian officers were gi*adually removed from 
their employments in the state, the army, and the 
provinces. * The hopes of future candidates were 
extinguished by the declared partiality of a 
prince, wlio maliciously reminded them, that it 
was unlawful for a Christian to use the sword, 
either of justice, or of war ; and viffio studiously 
guarded the camp and the tribunals with the 
ensigns of idolatry. The powers of govern- 
ment were intrusted to tlie Pagans, wffio pro- 
fessed an ardent zeal for the religion of their 
ancestors ; and as the choice of the emperor was 
often directed by the rules of divination, the 
favourites whom he preferred as the most agree- 
able to the gods, did not alw’-ays obtain the 
approbation of mankind. Under the admini- 
stration of their enemies, the Christians had 
much to suffer, and more to appreliend. The 
temper of Julian was averse to cruelty ; and the 
care of his reputation, wdiich w'as exposed to the 
eyes of the universe, restrained the philosophic 
monarch from violating the laws of justice and 
toleration, which he himself had so recently 
established. But the provincial ministers of his 
authority were placed in a less conspicuous 
station. In the exercise of arbitrary power, they 
consulted the wishes, rather than the commands, 
of their sovereign, and ventured to exercise a 
secret and vexatious tyranny against the secta- 
ries, on whom they were not permitted to confer 
tlie honours of martyrdom. The emperor, who 
dissembled, as long as possible, his knowledge 
of the injustice that was exercised in his name, 
expressed his real sense of the conduct of his 
officers, by gentle reproofs and substantial 
rewards.^ 

They are COR- The most effectual instrument of 

SfthepStt with which they were 

tempks. armed, w^as the law that obliged 
the Christians to make full and ample satisfaction 
for the temples which they had destroyed under 
the preceding reign. The zeal of the triumph- 
ant church had not always expected the sanction 
of tlie public authority : and the bishops, who 
w'^ere secure of impunity, had often marched at 
tlie head of tlieir congregations, to attack and 
demolish the fortresses of the prince of darkness. 
The consecrated lands, which had increased the 

94 It was the inbtniction of Julian to his magistrates (Epist. s^ii.) 

roi tow? BeoaeJBet.^ xat rraw tpr/fn Sttv, Sozomen (1. T. 
c. 18.) and Socrates (1. iii. c. 13.) must be reduced to the standard of 
(Orat. iii. p. 95.), not less prone to exaggeration, but more 
oi by the actual knowledge of his cotemporary readers- 


96 Greg. Naz. Orat. ill, p. 74. 91, 92. Socrates, 1. iii. c. 14. 
Tfaeodoret, 1. iii. c. 6. Some drawhat-k may however be allowed for 
the vklcnce of /Atfir zeal, not less partial than the zeal of Julian. 

97 If we compare the gentle language of Libanius {Orat. Parent, 
c. 60. p. 286.) with the passionate exclamations of Gr^ojy {Orat. iii. 
p. 86, 87.), we may 6nd it diilicuit to persuade ourselves, mat the two 
isrators are really describing the same events. 

98 Reatan, oar Arethusa, at the equal distance of sixteen tnlle# be- 
tween Einesa {Btsmt), and Epiphania (Bowaih), was founded, or at 
least named, by Seleums Nicator. Its peculiar sera dates from the 
jew cf Borne 685 ; according to the medals of the city. In the decline 
of the Seteucides, Emesa and Arethusa were ttsurped by the Arab 
iSamp^enimus, whose posterity, the vassals of Eome, were not extin. 
jpiiribed in the reign of Vespakan. See D’Anviile^ Maps and G4o- 
graphie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 134. Wesseling. Itinenizia, p, IS».> 
and A'oris. Epoch, Syro-Macedcau p. 80. 481, 482. 


patrimony of the sovereign or of the clergy, 
were clearly defined, and easily restored. But 
on these lands, and on the mins of Pagan su- 
perstition, the Christians had frequently erected 
their own religious edifices ; and as it was ne- 
cessary to remove the church before the temple 
could be rebuilt, the justice and piety of the 
emperor were applauded by one party, while the 
other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious 
violence. After the ground was cleared, the 
restitution of those stately structures, which had 
been levelled with the dust ; and of the precious 
ornaments, which had been converted to Christian 
uses j swelled into a very large account of da- 
mages and debt. The authors of the injury had 
neither the ability nor the inclination to dis- 
charge this accumulated demand ; and the im- 
partial wisdom of a legislator would have been 
displayed in balancing the adverse claims and 
complaints, by an equitable and temperate arbi- 
tration. But the whole empire, and particularly 
the East, was thrown into confusion by the rash 
edicts of Julian ; and the Pagan magistrates, 
inflamed by zeal and revenge, abused the rigor- 
ous privilege of the Roman law^, v/hich substi- 
tutes, in the place of his inadequate property, 
the person of the insolvent debtor. Under the 
preceding reign, Mark, bishop of Arethusa, 98 
had laboured in the conversion of his people 
with arms more effectual than those of persua- 
sion. 99 The magistrates required the full value 
of a temple which had been destroyed by his in- 
tolerant zeal : but as they were satisfied of his 
poverty, they desired only to bend his inflexible 
spirit to the promise of the slightest compensa- 
tion. They apprehended the aged prelate, they 
inhumanly scourged him, they tore his beard ; 
and his naked body, anointed with honey, was 
suspended, in a net, between heaven and earth, * 
and exposed to the stings of insects and the rays 
of a Syrian sun.^^^f> From this lofty station, 
Mark still persisted to glory in his crime, and to 
insult the impotent rage of his persecutors. He 
was at length rescued from their hands, and dis- 
missed to enjoy the honour of his divine triumph. 
The Arians celebrated the virtue of their pious 
confessor ; the Catholics ambitiously claimed 
his alliance ; and the Pagans, who might be 
susceptible of shame or remorse, were deterred 
from the repetition of such unavailing cruelty. 
Julian spared his life ; but if the bishop of 
Arethusa had saved the infancy of Julian, t03 
posterity will condemn the ingratitude, instead 
of praising the clemency, of the emperor. 

At the distance of five miles from Antioch, 

99 Sozomen, I. v, c. 10. It is surjvrising, that Gregoiy and Theo- 
doret should .suppress a circumstance, which, in their e^ es, must have 
enhanced the re U k-ous merit of the confessor. 

100 Tire sufierinirs and constancy of Mark, which Gregory has so 

tragically painted {Orat. iii. p. 88—91.), are confirmed by the unex- 
ceptionable and reluctant evidence of hibanius. Mapjco^ exeivot 
Kpf/iapuevoQ, KM fM<rTUYWfj.fviii, Kcu, rov •KuyytDVQi; axmp tiXhopunfov, vavra 
evtyKwv avdp€iMii vt/v teroBtot «<m Tix^; xav Aavn trov, vtpkuxtyiv 

Tw EpLst. 730. p. 350, 351. edit. Wolf. .‘Vmstel. 1738. 

101 certatim eum sibi (Christiarti) vindicant. It is thus 
that La Croze and Wo’fius (ad loc.) have explaineti a Greek word, 
whose true simification had been mistaken by former interpreters, 
and even by Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Ancienne et Modeme, tom. iii. 
p. .371.) Yet Tillemont is strangely puzzletl to understand {Mdm. 
Ecclds. tom. vii. p. 1309.) horo Gregwy and Theodoret could m i s ia Ve 
a Semi-Arian bishop for a saint. 

102 See the probable advice of Sallust. (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. 

90, 91.) iiibamua intercedes for a similar ofrender, lest thfy should 
find many Marks ; yet he allows, that if Orion had secreted tlie conse- 
crated wealth, he deserved to suifer t' “ * - - 


be Hayed alive. (Epist. 7.30. p. 3t9— .351.) 
10.3 Gregory (t)rat.iii. p.90.) i.s sati-fiod 


die punishment of Alarsyas ; to 


k't'egory (t)rat.iii. p.9<\) is sati.'.fiod that, by saving the apostate, 
Mark had deserved still more than he luid sullered. 


Chai-. XXIII. 


OF THE EOMAX EMPIRE. 


34S 


The temple and Macedonian kings of SjTia had 
s,jcmi ffTove o£ consccrated to A pol lo one of the most 
Daphne. elegant places of devotion in the 
Fagan world.ic>4. A magnificent temple rose in 
honour of the god of light; and his colossal 
figure almost filled the capacious sanctuary, 
I'l'hich was. enriched with gold, and gems, and 
adorned by the skill' of the Grecian artists. The 
deity was represented in a bending attitude, 
with a golden cup in his hand, pouring out a K- 
bation on the earth ; as if he supplicated the 
venerable mother to ' give to his arms the cold 
and beauteous Daphne ; for the spot was en- 
nobled by fiction ; ani.d the fancy of the Syrian 
jioets had transported the amorous tale from the 
banks of the Peneus to those of the Orontes. 
The ancient rites of Greece were' imitated by 
the royal colony of Antiocli. A stream of pro- 
j>hecy, which rivalled the trutli and reputation of 
the Delpliic oracle, flowed from the Castalian 
fountain of Daphne. In the adjacent fields 
a stadium was built by a special privilege, ^07 
which had been purchased from Elis ; the 
Olympic games were celebrated at the expense 
of the city ; and a revenue of thirty thousand 
pounds sterling w'as annually applied to the 
public pleasures, los The perpetual resort of 
pilgrims and spectators insensibly formed, in the 
neiglibourhood of the temple, the stately and 
populous village of Daphne, which emulated 
the splendour, without iicquiring the title, of a 
|.)rovmcial city. The temple and the village 
were deeply bosomed in a thick grove of laurels 
and cypresses, which readied as fkr as a circum- 
ference of ten miles, and foimed in the most 
sultry summers a cool and impenetrable shade. 
A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing 
from every hill, preserved the verdure of the 
earth, and the temperature of the air ; the 
senses were gratified with harmonious sounds 
and aromatic odours ; and the peaceful grove 
was consecrated to health and joy, to luxury and 
love. Tile vigorous youth pursued, like Apollo, 
the object of his desires ; and tlie blushing 
maid was warned, by the fate of Daphne, to 
shun the folly of unseasonable coyness. The 
sokiier and the philosopher wisely avoided the 
temptation of this sensual paradise ; where 
pleasure, assuming tlie character of religion, im- 
perceptibly dissolved tiie firmness of manly 
virtue. But the groves of Daphne continued 
for many ages to enjoy the veneration of natives 
and strangers; the privileges of the holy ground 


were enlarged by the munificence of succeeding 
emperors; and every generation added new 
ornaments to the splendour of the temple, 

When Julian, on the day of the 
annual festival, hastened to adore profanation of 
the Apollo of Daphne, his devotion 
w^as raised to the highest pitch of eagerness and 
impatience, ,His lively imagination anticipated 
the grateful pomp of victims, of libation.s, and of 
incense ; a long procession of youths and virgins, 
clothed in white robes, the sjnnbol of their Inno- 
cence; and the tumultuous concourse of an 
innumerable people. But the zeal of Antioch 
was diverted, since tlie reign of Christianity, into 
a different channel. Instead of hecatombs of 
fat oxen sacrificed by the tribes of a wealthy 
city to their tutelar deity, the emperor complains 
that he found only a single goose, provided at 
the expense of a priest, the pale and solitary 
inhabitant of this decayed temple, m The altar 
W'as deserted, the oracle had been reduced to 
silence, and the holy ground was profaned by 
the introduction of Christian and funereal rites. 
After Babylas (a bishop of Antioch, who died 
in prison in the persecution of Decius) had 
rested near a century in his grave, his body, by 
the order of the Caesar Gall us, was transported 
into the midst of the grove of Daphne. A 
magnificent church was erected over his remains ; 
a portion of the sacred lands was usurped for 
the maintenance of the clergy, and for the burial 
of the Christians of Antioch, who w’ere am- 
bitious of lying at the feet of their bishop ; and 
the priests of Apollo retired, with their affrighted 
and indignant votaries. As soon as another 
revolution seemed to restore the fortune of Pa- 
ganism, the church of St. Babylas %vas demo- 
lished, and newr buildings were added to the 
mouldering edifice wdiich had been raised by 
the piety of the Syrian kings. But the first and 
most serious care of Julian was to deliver his 
oppressed deity from the odious presence of the 
dead and living Christians, w'ho had so effectually 
suppressed the voice of fraud or enthusiasm. its 
The scene of infection was puri- Removal of the 
fied, according to the forms of 
ancient rituals ; the bodies were thetwnpie. 
decently removed ; and the ministers of the 
church were permitted to convey the remains of 
St. Babylas to their former habitation within the 
walls of Antioch. The modest behaviour which 
might have assuaged the jealousy of an hostile 
government, was neglected on this occasion by 


101 The ^^'ove and temple of Daphne are described by Strabo 
(1. xvl. p. lOS'i, 1090. edit. Amstel. 1/07.), Libaiiius (Nsenia, p. 185 
.--ISS. Antiochic. Urat. xi. p. 5S0, 381.), and Sozomen (1. v. c. 19.). 
W'esselins (Iiineriir. p. 581.] and Casaubon <ad Hist. August, p. Cl.) 
illustrate this curious subject. 

105 Simulacrum in co Oh'mpiaci Jovis imitamenti aequiparans 
magnitudinem. Amrnian. xxii. 13. The Olympic Jupiter was sixty 
feet high, and his bulk w.-js con.setjuently equai to that of a thousand 
men. See a curious Mt'moire of the Abbe Gedoyn (Academie des 
inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 198.). 

106 Hadrian read the history of his future fortunes on a leaf diptJcd 
in the Castalian stream; a trick, which, according to the physician 
Vantlale {de Oracuiis, p. 281, 282.), might be easily performed by 
chemical preparation.s. The empen^r .stepi>ed the source of such dan- 
gerous knowledge ; which was again opened by the devout curiosity of 
Julian, 

107 It was purchased, A.B. 41, in the year 92 of the mra of 
Antioch (Noris. Epoch. Syro-Maced. p. 159—174.) for the term of 
ninety Olympiads. But the Olvmpic games of Antioch were not rega- 
larly celebrated till the reign of Commodws. See Ute curitm details 
in the Chronieie of John Maleia (tom. i. p. 290. 320. J572— 3810, a 
writer whose merit and authority are confined within the limits of Ms 
native citv. 

108 Fiiilteffli talents of gold, bcqtteatlied by fSosibius, who died in the 
reign of Augustus. The tlieatrical merits of the Syriau cities, in the 


lE^ of Constantine, are compared in the Expositio totius Mundi, p. C, 
(Hudson, Geograph. Minor, tom. iii.) 

109 Avidio Cassio Syriacos legiones dedi luxuriS difUtientes ft 
Daphnicis moribas. These are the words cf the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, in an original letter prtserved by hi& biographer in Hist. 
August, p. 41. Cassius dismissed of punished every soldier who was 
seen at Daphne. 

UO Aliquantum agronnn Daphnensibus dedit fpompev), quo Incus 
ibi spatioskxr fieret; deiectatus amomitate iociet aquarumabnndanti^. 
Eutropius, vi. 14. Sextus Rufus, de Provinciis, c. 16- 

111 Julian (Misopogrra, p. SCI, 362.) discovers his own character 

with that that unconscious simplicity, which always constitutes 

genuine humour. ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

112 Babylas is named by Eusebius in the succession of the bishops 
of Antioch. (Hist. Eccles. 1. vi. c. 29. 59-) His triumph over two 
exnnercrs (the first fabulous, the second historical) is diffusely celebrated 
by Chryaostom (tom. ii. p. 536 — 579. edit- Moatfiiucon.), TilJemont 
(Mdm. EceSds. tom. iii, part ii. p, 287—302. 459-465.) becomes 
almost a sceptic. 

113 Eoclesiastical critics, particularly those wbo love relics, exult in 
the confession of Julian (Misopogon, p. 301.), and Libanius (Xaenia, 
», 185.), that Apolio was disturb^ by the vicinity of tme dead man. 
Yet Atomianus (xxSi. 12.) clem and purifies the whole ground, ac- 
cording to the rites wJiicb the Atlicniam ibrxneriy practised in the isle 

' ' ' ■ . 
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tlie zeal of the Christians. The lofty car, that 
transported the relics of Babylas, was followed, 
and accompanied, and received, by an innumer- 
able multitude; who chanted, with thundering 
acclamations, the Psalms of David the most ex- 
pressive of their contempt for idols and idolaters. 
The return of the saint was a triumph ; and the 
triumph was an insult on the religion of the 
emperor, who exerted his pride to dissemble his 
resentment. During the night which terminated 
this indiscreet procession, riie temple of Daphne 
was in flames ; the statue of Apollo was con- 
sumed ; and the walls of the edifice were left a 
naked and awful monument of ruin. The 
Christians of Antioch asserted, with religious 
confidence, that tlie powerful intercession of 
St Babylas had pointed the lightnings of heaven 
against the devoted roof: but as Julian was re- 
duced to the alternative, of believing either a 
crime or a miracle, he chose, without hesitation, 
without evidence, but with some colour of pro- 
bability, to impute the fire of Daphne to the 
revenge of the Galilaians.i^i^ Their offence, had 
it been sufficiently proved, might have justified 
the retaliation, vdiich was immediately executed 
.Tuiian fihnts Order of J uiian, of shutting the 

cathedral doors, and confiscating the wealth, 
of Anuocb. cathedral of Antioch. To 

discover the criminals wiio were guilty of the 
tumult, of the fire, or of secreting the riches of 
the church, several ecclesiastics w'ere tortured ; 
and a presbyter, of the name of Theodoret, was 
beheaded by the sentence of the count of the 
East. But this hasty act was blamed by the 
emperor,; who lamented, with real or affected 
concern, that the imprudent zeal of his mi- 
nisters would tarnish his reign with the disgrace 

of persecution. 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was in- 
stantly checked by the frown of their sovereign ; 
but when the father of his country declares him- 
self the leader of a faction, the licence of popular 
fury cannot easily be restrained, nor consistently 
punished. Julian, in a public composition, ap- 
plauds the devotion and loyalty of the holy cities 
of Syria, whose pious inhabitants had de- 
stroyed, at the first signal, the sepulchres of the 
Galilaaans ; and faintly complains, that they 
had revenged the injuries of the gods with less 
moderation than he should have recommend- 
ed. ^^7 This imperfect and reluctant confession 
may appear to confirm the ecclesiastical narra- 
tives ; that in the cities of Gaza, Ascalon, Cae- 
sarea, Heliopolis, &c. the Pagans abused, without 
prudence or remorse, the moment of their pros- 
perity, That the unhappy objects of their 
cruelty were released from torture only by death ; 


their ffuilt. Ammiantis (xxii. 15.) treats the imputation as levUtiinm 
rwmfy and relates the story with extratirdinary candour. 

lid {>110 tarn atroci casfi rf^iente ronsumpto, ad id usque imperatoris 
ira provexit, ut quic-stinnes agitare juberet solito anriores (yet Julian 
hlanies the lenity of the magistrates of Antioch), et majorem eccJesiam 
Antiochiis claudi. This interdiction was pertormed ■with some cir- 
cumstances of indignity and pr.danation : and the seasonable death of 
the principal actor, Julian's uncle, is related with much superstitious 
complactmcy by tite Ahtw de ia Bloterie. V'ie de Julien, p.S62— .51)9. 

US Bedites the ecclesiastical historians, who are more or less to be 
suspected, we nxay aitee the paiaion of St. Theodore, in the Acta 
Sincera of Eumart, p. o91. The complaint of Julian ^ves it to ori- 
air. 

IIT JuS.m. Alisonogto, p. 561. 

118 fri»|p»ry Ntwianaeii {Oral. in. p. 87.). Sozomen 0. v, c. 9-} 
may m conjikterea as an original, though not impartial, witness. He 
was a natlre of Gaza, and had conver»s.a witi* tlw; confeaaor Zeno, who, 


that as their mangled bodies were dragged 
through the streets, they w'^ere pierced (such 
was the universal rage) by the spits of cooks, 
and the distaffs of enraged w'omen ; and that 
the entrails of Christian piiests and virgins, after 
they had been tasted by those bloody fanatics, 
were mixed wfith barley, and contemptuously ^ 
thrown to the unclean animals of the city. ^ is 
Such scenes of religious madness exhibit the 
most contemptible and odious picture of human 
nature ; but the massacre of Alexandria attracts 
still more attention, from the certainty of the 
fact, the rank of the rictims, and the splendour 
of the capital of Egypt. 

George,ii& from his parents or George of 
his education, surnamed the Cap- Cappadocia 
padocian, was bom at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a 
fuller’s shop. From this obscure and servile 
origin he raised himself by the talents of a pa- 
rasite ; and the patrons, whom he assiduously 
flattered, procured for their worthless dependant 
a lucrative commission, or contract, to supply 
the araiy with bacon. His employment w^as 
mean; he rendered it infamous. He accu- 
mulated wealth by the basest arts of fraud and 
corruption ; but his malversations were so noto- 
rious, that George w'as compelled to escape 
from the pursuits of justice. After this dis- 
grace, in w'hich he appears to have saved his 
fortune at the expense of his honour, he em- 
braced, wdth real or affected zeal, the profession 
of Arianism. From the love, or the ostentation, 
of learning, he collected a valuable library of 
history, rhetoric, pliilosophy, and theology ; 
and the choice of the prevailing faction pro- 
moted George of Cappadocia to the throne of 
Athanasius. The entrance of the new arch- 
bishop was that of a barbarian conqueror ; and 
each moment of his reign was polluted by cruelty 
and avarice. Tlie catholics of Alexandria and 
Egypt were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by 
nature and education, to exercise the office of 
persecution ; but he oppressed with oppresses Aiex- 
an impartial hand the various in- 
habitants of his extensive diocese. The primate 
of Egypt assumed the pomp and insolence of 
his lofty station ; but he still betrayed the vices 
of his base and servile extraction. The mer- 
chants of Alexandria were impoverished by the 
unjust, and almost universal, monopoly, w'hich 
he acquired, of nitre, salt, paper, funerals, &;c. : 
and the spiritual father of a great people con- 
descended to practise the vile and pernicious 
arts of an informer. The Alexandrians could 
never forget, nor forgive, the tax, which he sug- 
gested, on all the houses of the city ; under an 
obsolete claim, that the royal founder had con- 

as bishop of Maiuma, lived to the ace of an bundred 0. -vii. c. 28 ). 
Fhilostorgi-as {I, vii. c. 4. with Godetroy's Dissertations, p. 284.) adds 
some tragic circumstances, of Christians, who •were literaiii/ sacrificed 
at the alt.'irs of the gwls, &c. 

119 The life and death of George of Cappadocia are described by 
Aminianus (xiii- 11,), Gregoj-y Xazianzen (Orat. xxi. p. 3S2. .586. 
389, 390.), and Epiphanius (Hanres. Ixxvi.). The invectives of the two 
saints might not deserve much credit, unless thgsr ■were ccaafirmed by 
the testimony of the cool and impartial infidel. 

120 After the massacre of George, the emperor Julian repeatedly 
sent orders to preserve the library for his own use, and to torture the 
slaves who might be suspected of secreting any books. He praises tbe 
merit of the collection, from whence he had borro’wed and transcribed 
several manuscripts while he pursued his studies in Cappadocia. He 
could wish indeed that tbe works of the Galilinans might perish; but 
he requires an exact account even of those theologicm volumes, 
lest other treatises more valuable sliould be conibundeu in tlieir loss. 
Julian. Epist, ix. xxxvi. 
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veyed to his successors, the Ptolemies and the 
Csesars, the perpetual property of the soil. The 
Pagans, who had been flattered with the hopes 
of freedom and toleration, excited his devout 
avarice ; and the rich temples of Alexandria 
were either pillaged or insulted by the haughty 
prelate, who exclaimed, in a loud and threat- 
ening tone, How long will these sepulchres 
« be permitted to stand ? ” Under the reign of 
Constantius, he was expelled by the fury, or 
rather by the justice, of the people ; and it was 
not without a violent struggle, that the civil and 
military powers of the state could restore his 
authority, and gratify his revenge. The mes- 
senger who proclaimed at Alexandria the ac- 
cession of Julian, announced the downfal of 
r A.D. 561 > the archbishop. George, with two 

Nov.su. obseq^uious ministers, count 

Diodorus, and Dracontius, master of the mint, 
were ignominiously dragged in chains to the 
He is massacred public pi'ison. At the end of tw^enty- 
by the iXMpie, jjays, the prison -was forced 

open by the rage of a superstitious multitude, 
impatient of the tedious forms of judicial pro- 
^ gj ceedings. Tlie enemies of gods and 
* men expired under their cruel in- 
sults ; the lifeless bodies of the archbishop and 
his associates were carried in triumph through 
the streets on the back of a camel ; and tlie 
inactivity of the Athanasian party w^as es- 
teemed a shining example of evangelical patience. 
The remains of these guilty wretches were 
throwm into the sea ; and the popular leaders of 
the tumult declared their resolution to disap- 
point the devotion of the Cliristians, and to 
intercept the future honours of these mar- 
tyrs, who had been punished, like their pre- 
decessors, by the enemies of tlieir religion. ’-2 
The fears of the Pagans were just, and their 
precautions ineffectual. The meritorious death 
of the archbishop obliterated the memory of 
his life. The rival of Athanasius was dear 
and sacred to the Arians, and the seeming 
conversion of those sectaries introduced his 
worship into the bosom of the Catholic church. ^^3 
The odious stranger, disguising everj’ circum- 
stance of time and place, assumed the mask of 
a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero j ^24 and 
infamous George of Cappa- 
as a saint and docia has been transformed into 
mdriyr. renowmed St. George of Eng- 

land, the patron of arais, of chivalry, and of 

the Garter. ^26 

About the same time that Julian was informed 
of the tumult of Alexandria, he received intel- 
ligence from Edessa, that the proud and wealthy 
faction of the Arians had insulted the weakness 
of the Valentinians, and committed such dis- 


Kot rev ASavairtov yvcojjLtjv <rrpai.T7;y»]ffat ttji; irpa|ecos, 1. vii, C. * 

122 Cineres projedt in mare, id metuens ut clamabat, ne, coI)ccti$ 
supremis, aides illi* exstruerent ; ut reliquis. qui deviare ft religione 
compui&i, ^Mjrtulere crudabiies poenas, adusque gloriosam mortem 
intemeratl fide progressi, et mmc MAiiTvnES appeliantnr. Ammian. 
xxii. 11. Epiphanius proves to the Arians, that Georgy -was not a 
■iiiaartyr. "■ 

123 Some Donatists (Optatus Milev, p. 60. 303. edit, Ditpin ; and 

Tillemont, Ecd^s. tom.vi. p. 713. in 4to.J and PriscilUanists 

{Tillemont, M^m. Ecclfe. tom. viu. p. 517. in 4to.) have in like 
manner iisurfied the honours of Catholic saints and martyTS, 

124 The saints of Cappadocia, Basil and tire Gregoriea, were igno^ 
Fope (lelasius { A . D, 494.), th" 


rant their holy 
CadtolicsiffboacI 


M)ly ccttnpap] 
;knowied^;es 


St. George, places him among tlie martans. 


orders as ought not to be suffered with impunity 
in a well-regulated state. ‘Without expecting 
the slow forms of justice, the exasperated prince 
directed his mandate .to the magistrates of 
Edessa, 527 by which he confiscated the whole 
property of the church : the money was dis- 
tributed among the soldiers ; the lands ivcre 
added to the domain ; and this act of oppression 
was aggravated by the most ungenerous irony. 
** I show myself,” says Julian, “ the true friend 
of the Galilseans. Their admirable law has 
promised the kingdom of heaven to the poor ; 
and they will advance with more diligence in 
‘‘ the paths of virtue and salvation, when they 
are relieved by my assistance from the load of 
temporal possessions. Take care,” pursued 
the monarch, in a more serious tone, take 
care how you provoke my patience and hii- 
" manity. Xf these disorders continue, I will 
“ revenge on the magistrates the crimes of the 
people ; and you will have reason to dread, 
“ not only confiscation and exile, but fire and 
the sw'ord.” The tumults of Alexandria were 
doubtless of a more bloody and dangerous na- 
ture : but a Christian bishop had fallen by the 
hands of the Pagans ; and the public epistle of 
Julian affords a very lively proof of the partial 
spirit of his administration. His reproaches to 
the citizens of Alexandria are mingled with ex- 
pressions of esteem and tenderness; and he 
laments, that, on this occasion, they should have 
departed from the gentle and generous manners 
w’hich attested their Grecian extraction. He 
gravely censures tlie offence which they had 
committed against the laws of justice and hu- 
manity ; but he recapitulates, with visible com- 
placency, the intolerable provocations which 
they had so long endured from the impious 
tyranny of George of Cappadocia. Julian ad- 
mits the principle, that a wise and vigorous 
government should chastise the insolence of the 
people ; yet, in consideration of their founder 
Alexander, and of Serapis their tutelar deity, he 
grants a free and gracious pardon to the guilty 
city, for which he again feels the affection of a 

brotlier.528 

After the tumult of Alexandria Restoration of 
had subsided, Athanasius, amidst the 
public acclamations, seated himself 
on the throne from whence his unworthy compe- 
titor had been precipitated ; and as the zeal of 
the archbishop w'as tempered with discretion, the 
exercise of his authority tended not to Inflame, 
but to reconcile, the minds of the people. His 
pastoral labours were not confined to the narrow 
limits of Egypt. The state of the Christian 
world was pi’csent to his active and capacious 
mind; and the age, the merit, the reputation of 

qui Deo magis qmm hominibus not! sunt.*' He rejects his Acts as 
the composition of hereiics. Some, perhaps not the oldest, of Uie 
spunoas Acts, are still extant ; and, throngh a cload of liction, -we may 
yet distinguish the combat •which St. George of Cappadocia sustaimd, 
m the presence of <2.u©en j4/waridri(t, against the megiaan Mhamuim. 

125 This tramformafion is not given as absolutely certain, but as 
ertrtm^y probable. See the Longueniana, tom. i. p. 194. 

126 A curious histtny of the worship of St. George* from the sixth 

century (when he •was already revm'd in Palestine, in Armenia, at 
Home, and »t Treves in Gaul), might be extracted from Dr. Heyliit 
(History of S'!. George, 2d eiiition, Ixindon, 163.3, in 4to. p. 429,), and 
the Soilaadists (Act. SS. Mens. April, tom. iii. Jp. HX)~163.). His 
frme and popularity in Europe, and especially in England, proceeded 
from the Crusades. 127 Julian. Epist . xliii. 

12S Julian. Epist. x. He allowed lus friends to assuage Ms anger. 
Ammiah. xadi- XI. 
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Atlianasius, enabled liim to assiitne, in a moment 
of danger, the office of Ecclesiastical Dictator, ts® 
Three years were not yet elapsed since the ma- 
jority of the bishops of the West had ignorantly, 
or reluctantly, subscribed the Confession of Ri- 
niiiu. They repented, they believed, but they 
dreaded the unseasonable rigour of their orthodox 
brethren j and if their pride was stronger than 
their faith, they might throw themselves into the 
arms of the Arians, to escape the indignity of a 
public penance, which must degrade them to the 
condition of obscure laymen. At the same time, 
the domestic differences concerning the union and 
distinction of the divine persons, were agitated 
with some heat among the Catholic doctors ; and 
the progress of this metaphysical controversy 
seemed to threaten a public and lasting division 
of tlie Greek and Latin churches. By the wis- 
dom of a select synod, to which the name and 
presence of Athanasius gave the authority of a 
general council, the bishops, w’ho had unw'aiily 
deviated into error, were admitted to the com-- 
miiriion of the church, on the easy condition of 
subscribing the Nicene Creed; without any 
formal acknowledgment of their past fault, or 
any minute definition of their scbohistic opinions. 
The advice of the primate of Egypt had already 
prepared the clergy of Gaul and Spain, of Italy 
and Greece, for the reception of this salutary 
measure ; and, notwithstanding the opposition 
of some ardent spirits, tso the fear of the common 
enemy promoted the peace and harmony of the 
Christians. ^31 

The skill and diligence of the 

rtpttited by pnmate of Egypt had improved the 
season of tranquillity, before it was 
interrupted by the hostile edicts of 
the emperor. Julian, who despised the Chris- 
tians, honoured Athanasius with his sincere and 
peculiar hatred. For his sake alone, he intro- 
duced an arbitrary distinction, repugnant at least 
to the spirit of his former declarations. He 
maintained, that the GalilEeans, whom he had 
recalled from exile, were not restored, by that 
general indulgence, to the possession of their 
respective churches ; and he expressed his asto- 
nishment, that a criminal, w'ho had been repeat- 
edly condemned by the judgment of the emperors, 
should dare to insult the majesty of the laws, 
and insolently murp the arcliiepiscopal throne of 
Alexandria, without expecting the orders of his 
sovereign. As a punishment for the imaginiiry 
offence, he again banished Athanasius from the 
city ; and he was pleased to suppose, that this 
act of justice would be highly agreeable to his 
pious sulijects. The pressing solicitations of the 
ueople soon convinced him, that the majority of 
the Alexandrians were Christians ; and that the 
greatest part of the Christians were firmly at- 
tached to the cause of their oppressed primate. 

129 See Athanas. au3 Rufin. tom. n. p. 40, 41 , ; and Grep. NazJ- 
anjtm, Orst, iii. p. 395, 396., who justly states the temperate zeal of 
fte primate, as much more meritorious than his prayers, his fasts, his 
peTsecutions, &c. 

130 I have not leisure to follow the blind obsthnary of Lucifa: of 
Ciffiliaxi, See his adventures in Till- niont (M^m. Etcl^ tom. vii. 
p. uOO~S26.) ; and oliserve how the colour of the narrative insensibly 
cbftin»es, as the Confessisr becomes a schismatic. 

131 Assensus est huic sejitaitiae Occidens, et per tain necessarium 
Mmeihuxn, Satan® faucilma mundos ereptus. u'he lively and artful 

of Jerom against the Luci&rians (tom. ii. p. 1^—1550 
m original picture of the ecclesiastical politgr of the times. 

13i Tillenjont, who suppCHses that CieOTge was massacred in August, 
erowds the acthms of Athanaaius iaio a narrow space, f flidm. JEccIds, 


But tlie knowledge of their sentiments, instead 
of persuading him to recall his decree, provoked 
him to extend to all Egypt the term of the exile 
of Athanasius. The zeal of the multitude ren- 
dered Julian still more inexorable: he was 
alanned by the danger of leaving, at the head of 
a tumultuous city, a daring and popular leader ; 
and the language of his resentment discovers the 
opinion wffiich he entertained of the courage and 
abilities of Athanasius. The execution of the 
sentence xvas still delayed, by the caution or 
negligence of Ecdicius, praefect of Egypt, who 
was at length aw^akened from his letliargy by a 
severe reprimand. ‘‘ Though you neglect,” says 
Julian, to write to me on any other subject, 
« at least it is your duty to inform me of your 
« conduct towards Athanasius, the enemy of the 
gods. My intentions have been long since 
« communicated to you. I swear by the great 
Serapisjthat unless, on the calends of Dccem- 
her, Athanasius has departed from Alexandria, 
“ nay from Egypt, the officers of your govern- 
ment shall pay a fine of one hundred pounds 
of gold. You know my temper : I am slow 
to condemn, but I am still slower to forgive.” 
This epistle was enforced by a short postscript, 
w^ritten with the emperor's own hand. “ The 
“ contempt that is shown for all the gods, fills 
me with grief and indignation. There is no- 
“ thing that I should see, nothing that I should 
hear, with more pleasure, than the expulsion of 
“ Athanasius from all Egypt. The abominable 
“ wTetch 1 Under my reign, the baptism of 
several Grecian ladies of the highest rank has 
been the effect of his persecutions.” iss The 
death of Athanasius was not expressly command- 
ed ; but the praefect of Egypt understood, that it 
was safer for him to exceed, than to neglect, the 
orders of an instated master. The arclibishop 
prudently retired to the monasteries of the de- 
sert ; eluded, with his usual dexterity, the snares 
of the enemy; and lived to triumph over the 
ashes of a prince, who, in words of formidable 
import, had declared his wish that the whole 
venom of the Galilaian school were contained in 
the single person of Athanasius, ^34 
I have endeavoured faithfully to 
represent the artful system by which dcHcti ofthe 
Julian proposed to obtain the ejects, 
without incurring the guilt or reproach, of per- 
secution, But if the deadly spirit of fanaticism 
perverted the heart and understanding of a vir- 
tuous prince, it must, at the same time, be con- 
fessed, that the real sufferings of the Christians 
were inflamed and magnified by human passions 
and religious enthusiasm. The meekness and 
resignation which had distinguished the primi- 
tive disciples of the Gospel, was the object of the 
applause, rather than of the imitation, of their 
successors. The Christians, who had now pos- 

tom. viij. p. 360.) An original fragment, published bv the Marquis 
Maffei, from the old Chapter library of Verona (Osservazioni Litterarie, 
tom. iii. p. 60—92.), aflordis many important dates, which are autlien*. 
tiented by the computation of Efo.Ptian montlis. ^ 

133 Toi> fuapov, (5r croXfiTjaev 'EXXijvtda?, str e/jtov, ywaoca? rws 
cTTUTrificov fian-rttrat duaKiffBai,. 1 have preserved the ambiguous sense 
of the last word, tlie ambiguity of a tyrant who wished to find, or 
to create, guilt. 

134 The three Epistles of Julian, which explain Ms intentions and 
conduct with regard to Athanasius, should be disposed in tlie follow- 
ing chronological order, 3txvi. x, vi. See likewise (5reg, Nazianzen, 
XX!. p, 59.3. Sozomen, 1. V. c. 15. Socrates, 1. iii. c. 14. Theodoret, 
1- iii. c. 9. ; and Tillemont (Mem- Eccles, tom- viii. p. 361— 3C8), 
who has us^ some materials prepared by the Bollaiidists. 
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sessed above forty years the dvii and ecclesiastical 
government of the empire, had contracted the 
insolent vices of prosperity, is 5 and the habit of 
believing, that the, saints alone were entitled to 
reign over the earth. As soon as the enmity 
of Julian . deprived the clergy, of the privileges 
which, had been conferred by the favour of Con- 
stantine, they complained, of the. most crael op- 
pression j and the free toleration of idolaters 
a.nd heretics was a subject of grief and scandal 
to the orthodox party. 1^6 Xhe acts of violence, 
%vhich were no longer countenanced by the ma- 
gistrates, were still committed by the zeal of the 
people. At Pessinus, the altar of Cyhele w^as 
overturned almost in the presence of the emperor; 
and in the city of Ccssarea in Cappadocia, the 
temple of Fortune, the sole place of worship 
which had been left to the Pagans, was destroyed 
by the rage of a popular tumult. On these oc- 
casions, a prince, who felt for the honour of the 
gods, was not disposed to interrupt the course 
of justice ; and his mind w’^as still more deeply 
exasperated, when he found that the fanatics, 
w'ho had deserved and suffered the punishment 
of incendiaries, were rewarded with the honours 
of martyrdom. 137 The Christian subjects of 
Julian w’ere assured of the hostile designs of their 
sovereign ; and, to their jealous apprehension, 
every circumstance of his government might 
afford some grounds of discontent and suspicion. 
In the ordinaiy administration of the laws, the 
Christians, who formed so large a part of the 
people, must frequently be condemned : but their 
indulgent brethren, without examining the merits 
of the cause, presumed their innocence, allowed 
their claims, and imputed the severity of their 
judge to the partial malice of religious persecu- 
tion. iss These present hardships, intolerable as 
they might appear, w^re represented as a slight 
prelude of the impending calamities. The 
Christians considered Julian as a cruel and 
crafty tyrant, who suspended the execution of 
his revenge, till he should return victorious from 
the Persian w^ar. They expected, that as soon 
as he had triumphed over the foreign enemies 
of Rome, he would lay aside the irksome mask 
of dissimulation ; that the amphitheatres w^ould 
stream with the blood of hermits and bishops ; 
and tliat the Christians, who still persevered in 
the profession of the faith, would be deprived of 
the common benefits of nature and society. i3^^ 
Every calumny that could wound the repu- 
tation of the Apostate, was credulously embraced 
by the fears and hatred of his adversaries ; and 


their indiscreet clamours provokecl the temper of 
a sovereign, whom it was their duty to respect, 
and their interest to flatter. They still protested, 
that prayers and tears were their , only weapons, 
against the impious tjTant, whose head they de- 
voted to the justice of offended Heaven. But 
they insinuated, with sullen resolution, that their 
submission W’as no longer the effect of vreakness ; 
and that, in the imperfect state of human virtue, 
the patience, which is founded on principle, may 
be exhausted by persecution. It is impossible 
to determine how far the zeal of Julian would 
have prevailed over his good sense and humanity; 
but, if we seriously reflect on the strength and 
spirit of the church, we shall be convinced, tliat, 
before the emperor could have extinguished the 
religion of Christ, he must have involved his 
country in the horrors of a civil war. 


CHAR xxrv. 

Residence of Julian at Anliock. — Ilia snccesful 
Expedition against the Persians. — Passage if 
the Tigris* — The Retreat and Death of Julian . — 
Election qf Jovian* — He saves the Roman Arni;^ 
bp a disgraceful Treatp* 

The pliilosophical fable w'hich Ju- 
Han composed under the name of 
the C.assAiisJ is one of the most a^eeablo and 
instructive productions of ancient w'it.^ During 
the freedom and equality of the days of the Sa- 
turnalia, Romulus prepared a feast for the deities 
of Olympus, who had adopted him as a worthy 
associate, and for the Roman princes, wdio 
had reigned over his martial people, and the 
vanquished nations of the earth. The immor- 
tals w'ere placed in just order on their thrones of 
st.'ite, and the table of the Cmsars wras spread 
below the Moon, in the upper region of the air. 
The tyrants, who would have disgraced the so- 
ciety of gods and men, were thrown headlong, 
by the inexorable Nemesiss into the Tartarean 
abyss. The rest of the Cmsars successively ad- 
vanced to their seats ; and, as they passed, the 
vices, the defects, the blemishes of their respective 
characters, were maliciously noticed by old Sile- 
nus, a laugliing moralist, who disguised the 
wisdom of a philosopher under the mask of a 
Bacchanal. 3 As soon as the feast was ended, 

the voice of Mercury proclaimed the %viil of 
Jupiter, that a celestial crown should be the re- 


135 See the fdy confessitm of Gregory. (Orat. iii. p. Gl, 62.) 

l.'^O Hoar the furious and almurd complaint of Optatus (oe Schisroat. 
Bosuitist. 1. ii. c. IG, 17.)« 

157 Greg, Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 91., ir. p. 133. He praises the 
rioters of C'tesavea, rovrcjv Se rcov fj,£yaXo(f»vun> tcakBepixars) eg; 'Evvefietav, 
Bee Sozomen, I. v. 4. 11. Tillemont (Mdm. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 649, 
6.50.3 owns, that tlieir behaviour was not dans I'ordre comiutin ; but 
he is pertectly satisfied, as tlie great St, Basil always celebrated the 
festival of these blessed martyrs. 

138 Julian determinwl a lawsuit against the new Christian city at 
Maiuina, the port of Gaza ; and his sentence, though it might be 
imputed to bigotry, wfes never revci-sed by his successors. Sozomen, 
Lv. c. 5. fleland. I’alestin. tom. ii. p. "91. 

1.39 Gregory (Orat. iii. p.93, 94, 9S., Orat. iv. p. 114.) pretends to 
siwitk from the information of Julian's confidants, 'whom Orosius 
(vii. 50.) could not haw seen. 

140 Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 91.) charges the Apostate with secret 
sacrifices of boys and girls ; and positively affirms, that die dead Iwdies 
■were Unrown into the Orontes, See Theodoret, 1. iii. c. 26, 27.; and 
the equivocal candour of the Abb^ de la Bleterrie, Vie de Julien, p. 351, 
3.52. Yet colempomry malice could not impute to Julian the trootis 
of martyrs, more especially in the West, which Baromius so greedily 
swallows, ami Tillemont so faintly rejects. (Aldm. Ecclils. tom. vh* 
P.,.1295-1315.) 


141 The resignation of Gregory is truly edifying. (Orat. iv. p. 123, 
124.) Yet, when an officer of Julian attempted to sepae the church of 
Nazianzus, he would have lost his life, if be had not yielded to the zeal 
of the bisliop and people. {Orat- xix. p. 308.) See reflections of 
Chr\-sostoin, as they are alleged by Tillemont (Mdra. Eccs6i. tom-vh. 

^‘l?w this fable or satire, p. 506-336. of the I^pzig ^ition of 
Julian’s works. The French version of the learned Ezeltie! Spanhetm 
(Paris, 1683-f is coarse, languid, and correct; and his notes, pnooft, 
illufitrations, &c. are piled b» each other till they forro a masspf sot 
close-i^nti^ quarto pages. The Ablx! de la Bl^rie (Vie de Jovien, 
tom. i. p. 241—393.) has more bapi»ily expressed the spirit, as well as 
the aerti^, of the original, which be illustrat® with some concise and 

**'2 (in his preface) has most learnedly dJsoiss^ the ety- 

molosw, origin, resemblance, and disagreement of the Greek Saiuirs, n 
dramatic piece, -which was acted after the wgedyj and the tjatra 
Satires, {mm &£woJ a miscellattmts composition, either m prose or 
•mse. But the Ceesars of Julian are of such an original cast, that the 
critic is perplex^ to which cl^Jie should ascribe them. , 

3 This mixed charactar of faiUmus is finely patnted m the sixth 
ccl{®tte of Virgil. 
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ward of superior merit. Julius Cffisar, Augu^^ 

Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, wwe sdect^ M 
the most aiustrious candidates; the 
Constantine* was not excluded f™” 
honourable competition, and the ST®®* Alex^ 
der was invited to dispute the pnze of gloiy 
with the Boman heroes. Each of the 
dates was allowed to display the ^ 
exploits ; but, in the judgment of the gods, the 
m^cst silence of Marcus pleaded more power- 
fully than the elaborate orations of ^ I 

rivals. When the judges of this awful contest 
proceeded to examine the heart, 
the springs of action, the supenonty of the 
ImpSal Stoic appeared stiU more decisive 
and^onspicuous.s Alexander and Ctesw, Au- 
gustus, Trajan, and Constantine, acknowledged, 
with a blush, that fame, or power, or plea- 
sure, had been the important object of thm 
labours; but the gods themselves beheld, wi* 
reverence and love, a virtuous 
practised on the throne tlie lessons of philosophy , 
Ld who, in a state of human ®ff "l, 

aspired to imitate the moral attributes of the 
Deity. The value of this agreeable composition 
rtlie Ctesars of Julian) is enhanced by the rank 
of the author. A prince, who deUneates, with 
freedom, the vices and virtues of his predecessors, 
subscribes, in every line, the censure or appro- 
bation of Ids own conduct. 

Xn the cool moments of reliec- 
Julian preferred the useful 
and benevolent virtues of Antoni- 
nus; but his ambitious spirit was inflamed by 
tlie fflory of Alexander ; and he sobcited, with 
equS ardour, the esteem of the wise, and the ap- 
plause of the multitude. In the season of life, 
when the powers ot the mind and bo y enjoy 
the most active vigour, the emperor, who was 
instructed! by the experience, and animated by 
the success, of the German war, resolved to 
signalise his reign by some more splendid and 
memorable achievement. The ambassador of 
the East, from the continent of Indi^ 
isle of Ceylon,6 had respectfully saluted the 
Homan piirpie.7 The nations of the West 
esteemed and dreaded the personal virtues of 
Julian, both in peace and war, lie despised 
the trophies of a Gothic victory, 8 and satis- 
fied tliat the rapacious barbarians of the Danube 
would be restrained from any future violation oi 
the faith of treaties by the terror of his nmie, 
and the additional fortifications with which he 
strengthened the Thracian and Illyrian frontiers. 
The successor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the 
only rival whom he deemed worthy of his arms ; 

4 Every inmartial teafler must perceive ami cwdmM} the 
of Juiiai7a3nst his uncle Constantine, 

On thb oc&don, the interpreters are 

irrterest, to renounce thtar allegiance, and to desert the cause ot their 
**5^Juliau was secretly inclined to ® 

when he seriously comi>ar^ a hero with ® P to 

diat mankind had much greater obligations to Socrates man 
Altsicander, (Orat, ad Themistium, p. .iiw.; . vnlttpvi- 

Mtvw of Ceylon, who heard, for the first time, of the power and 


and he resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, 
to chastise the haughty nation which had so long 
resisted and insulted the majesty of Rome. As 

soon as the Persian monarch was informed that 
the throne of Constantins was filled bjr a prince 
of a very different character, he condescended 
to make some artful, or perhaps sincer^ over- 
tures, tow'ards a negotiation of peace. But the 
pride of Sapor was astonished by the firmness of 
Julian; who sternly declared, that he would 
never consent to hold a peaceful conference 
amonfr the flames and ruins of ^ the cities of 
Mesopotamia ; and vi'ho added, with a smile of 
Contempt, that it was needless to treat by am- 
bassadors, as he himself had determined to visit 
speedily the court of Persia. The impatience 
of the emperor urged the diligence of the mili- 
tary preparations. The generals were named ; 
a formidable army was destined for this import- 
ant service ; and Julian, marching from Con- 
stantinople through the provinces of Asia Minor, 
arrived at Antioch about eight months after the 
death of his predecessor. His ardent desire to 
march into the heart of Persia, was checked by 
the indispensable duty of regulating the state of 
the empire ; by his zeal to revive the worship of 
the gods ; and by the advice of ^ his wisest 
friends ; who represented the necessity of allow- 
in"* the salutary interval of winter- quarters, to 
restore the exliausted strength of the legions of 
Gaul, and the discipline and spirit of the Eastern 
troops. Julian w as persuaded to fix, juUan proceeds 
till the ensuing spring, his residence CofS.* 
at Antioch, among a people mall- tioeb^ 
ciously disposed to deride the haste, 
and to censure the delays, of their sovereign.^® 

If Julian had flattered himself, lacentious 
that his personal connection witn ^pieofAn- 
' the capital of the East would be «ocb. ^ 
productive of mutual satisfaction to the prince 
and people, he made a very false estimate ot his 
owm character, and of the manners of Antioch. 
The warmth of the climate disposed the natives 
to the most intemperate enjoyment ot tranquil- 
lity and opulence; and the lively licentiousness 
of the Greeks was blended with the hereditary 
softness of the S>Tians. Fashion was the only 
law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendour 
of dress and furniture was the only distinction 
of the citizens of Antioch. The arts of luxury 
were honoured; the serious and manly virtues 
were the subject of ridicule ; and the contempt 
for female modesty and reverent age, announced 
tlie universal corruption of the capital of the 
East. The love of spectacles was the taste, or 
rather passion, of the Syrians; the most skilful 

vthich they ertenaa as far as the equator, and Uie neighbourhood of 

^ y^'rhese embassies had been sent to Constantius. 

unwarily deviates into gross flattery, must have forgoUen the length of 

the wav , and the sliort duration oi the reign of Julian. ' 

8 Gothos smpe fbllares et perfidos; nostes quaarere se meliOTes 
aiebat: illis enim sufficere mercatori^ fJalatas per quosubique sine 

conditionis ^iscrimme venumclantur. WUbm ^ jears, 

these Gothic slaves threatened and subdued tmeir maste:^- 

9 Alexander reminds his rival Cmsar, who 

and merit of an Asiatic victory, that Crassus and Antony had felt the 

pSsi^ ai^om: and that a war 

yewsrbad not yet suWued the bingle province oi Mesopotamia or 

Mrsian war is declared 

7. 12.}, Xibaniiis CQ^’at, Parent, c. 79, 80. p. oOo, 306.), Zosimus 

^'l l**&^Sailre of the Homilies of n’ la 

the same picture of Antioch- The miniature which the fj,® 

Bleterie has copied from thence (Vie de Juiien, P- 3o2.), is eleg^t 
andcorrwtt. 
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artists were procured from the adjacent cities ; 
a considerable share of the revenue was devoted 
to the public amusements ; and the magnificence 
of the games of the theatre ancl circus was con- 
sidered as the happiness, and as the glory, of 
Antioch. The rustic manners of a prince who 
disdained such glory, and was insensible of such 
happiness, soon disgusted the delicacy of his 
subjects ; and the effeminate Orientals could 
neither imitate, nor admire, the severe simplicity 
which Julian always maintained, and sometimes 
affected. The days of festivity, consecrated, by 
ancient custom, to the honour of the gods, were 
the only occasions in which Julian relaxed his 
philosophic severity ; and those festivals were the 
only days in which the Syrians of Antioch could 
reject the allurements of pleasure. The majority 
of the people supported the glory of the Christian 
name, which had been first invented by their an- 
cestors A3 they contented themselves with dis- 
obeying the moral precepts, but they were scru- 
pulously attached to the speculative doctrines, 
of their religion. The church of Antioch was 
distracted by heresy and schism ; but the Arians 
and the Athanasians, the followers of Meletius 
and those of PaulinusA^ were actuated by the 
same pious hatred of their common adversary. 

Their arersim The Strongest prejudice was en- 
to Julian, tertaiiied against the character of an 
apostate, the enemy and successor of a prince 
who had engaged the affections of a very nu- 
merous sect ; and the removal of St. Babylas 
excited an implacable opposition to the person 
of Julian. His subjects complained, with su- 
perstitious indignation, that famine had pursued 
the emperor’s steps from Constantinople to 
Antioch ; and the discontent of a hungry people 
was exasperated by the injudicious attempt to 
relieve their distress. The incle- 

Scarmy ot com, , . , 

and public dis- mency of the season had affected 
coutent. harvests of Syria ; and the price 

of bread, 13 the markets of Antioch, had na- 
turally risen in proportion to the scarcity of 
corn. But the fair and reasonable proportion 
was soon violated by the rapacious arts of mo- 
nopoly. In this unequal contest, in wliich the 
produce of tine land is claimed by one party, as 
his exclusive property ; is used by another as 
a lucrative object of trade ; and is required by a 
third for the daily and necessary support of life ; 
all the profits of the intermediate agents are 
accumulated on the head of the defenceless con- 
sumers, The hardships of their situation were 
exaggerated and increased by their own im- 
patience and anxiety ; and the apprehension, of 
a scarcity gradtially produced the appearances 
of a famine. 'When the luxurious citizens of 
Antioch complained of the high price of poultry 

12 Laotiicca fun:il.hcd c)\ario^ccTs ; Tyre and Bervtus, comedians; 
CaKsarea, pantomimes ; Heliopolis, sint'eVs ; Gaza, gladiators ; Asca- 
lon, wrestlers ; and Ca,stal)ala, rope-dancers. See the Espositio loUus 
Mundi, p. 6. in the third tome of Hudson’s lilinor Geographers. 

1.1 "Xatorov dg ayaTTcovre^f •exf^e iroXtowxoi' o-vri rov Ato? The people 
of Antioch ingenuously professed their attachment to the C/ti (Christ^ 
and the Kappa (Con.stantiusJ. Julian in Misopogon, p, 357. 

34 Tljfi schism of Antiocli, %vhich lasted eighty -live vears, (A.D, .330 
—415.), was inflamed, while Julian resided in that city, by the indis- 
creet ordination of Paiilinus. iSee Tillemont, M^m. fcccl^s. tom.vii. 

S . 803. of the quarto edition (Paris, 1701, &c.), "which, henceforward 
shall quote. 

15 Julian states three diflbrent proportions, of five, ten, or fifteen 
modii of wheat, for one piece of paid, according to the degrees of plenty 
and scarcity {in Misopogon, p. 5«59.). From this fact, and from some 
collateral examples, I conclude, that under the successors of Constan- 
rine, _tbe moderate price of wheat was about thirty-two shiUhtgs the 
AOglish quarter, which is equal to die average price of the sixty-four 


and fish, Julian publicly declared, that a frugal 
city ought to be satisfied w-ith a regular supply 
of wine, oil, and bread ; but he acknowledged, 
that it was the duty of a sovereign to provide 
for the subsistence of his people. With this 
salutary view, the emperor ventured on a very 
dangerous and doubtful step, of fixing, by legal 
authority, the value of corn. He enacted, that, 
in a time of scarcity, it should be sold at a 
price which had seldom been known in the most 
plentiful years ; and that his own example might 
strengthen his laws, he sent into the market 
four hundred and twenty-two thousand jnociiij or 
measures, which were drawn by his order from 
the granaries of Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and even 
of Egypt. The consequences might liave been 
foreseen, and w^ere soon felt. The Imperial 
wheat w'as purchased by the rich merchants ; the 
proprietors of land, or of com, withheld from, 
the city the accustomed supply ; and the small 
quantities that appeared in the market were 
secretly sold at an advanced and illegal price, 
JuHan still continued to applaud Ms own policy, 
treated the complaints of the people as a vain 
and ungrateful murmur, and convinced Antioch 
that he had inherited the obstinacy, though not 
the cruelty, of his brother G alius A® The re- 
monstrances of the municipal senate served only 
to exasperate his inflexible mind. He was per- 
suaded, perhaps with truth, that the senators of 
Antioch who possessed lands, or were concerned 
in trade, had themselves contributed to the ca- 
lamities of their country ; and he imputed the 
disrespectful boldness which they assumed, to the 
sense, not of public duty, but of private interest. 
The whole body, consisting of two hundred of 
the most noble and wealthy citizens, were sent, 
under a guard, from tiie palace to the prison ; 
and though they were permitted, before the close 
of evening, to return to their respective houses, ^7 
the emperor himself could not obtain the for- 
giveness which he had so easily granted. The 
same grievances were still the subject of the same 
complaints, which were industriously circulated 
by the wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. 
During the licentious days of the Saturnalia, the 
streets of the city resounded with insolent songs, 
which derided the laws, the religion, the per- 
sonal conduct, and even the dearci, of the em- 
peror ; and the spirit of Antioch was manifested 
by the connivance of tlie magistrates, and the 
applause of the multitude. *8 The discijile of 
Socrates was too deeply affected by these popular 
insults ; but the monarch, endowed with quick 
sensibility, and possessed of absolute power, re-- 
fused his passions the gratification of revenge, 
A tyrant might have proscribed, witliout distinc- 
tion, the lives and fortunes of the citizens of 

first years of the present centHry. See ArMthnot’s Tables of Cofrs, 
Weights, and Measums, p. 88, 89- Plin- Hist- Nalur. xvifi. 32. 
M4?0 j. de l’Acatl<5nate. aes Insscription;., tom. xxviii- p. 71S— 7!il. 
Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 'IV’ealth of Nations, 
vol. i. p. 246. This last I am proud to quote, as the work of a sage 
aad a friend. r --n 

16 Nunquam a proposifo decliuahat, <3al!i similis fratris, licet incra- 
entus. Ammian. xxu- 14. The ignorance of the most enlightened 

e ices may claim so'me excuse ; but -we cannot be satisfied with Ju- 
’s own defence (in Misopogon, p. 56S, 369.), or the elaborate apology 
of Libanins (Orat. Parental, c. xcvii. p. 521.). 

17 Their shwt and easy cemfinement is gently touched by Jibaniux 
(Orat. Parental, c. xcvjii. p.,3‘i2, 323-). 

18 Ubanius {ad Antioebenos de Imperatoris ira, c. 17, IS, 19., in 
Fabricius, Bibiiot. Grasc. tom. "vii. p. 221—223.), like a skilful advo- 
cate, severely censures the folly of the people, -who suffered for the 
crime of a few obscure and drunken wretches. 
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Antioch; and the nnwarlike Syrians must have ; 
patiently submitted to the lust, the rapaciousness, ; 
and the cruelty, of the faithful legions of Gaul. , 
A milder sentence might have deprived the ca- 
pital of the East of its honours and privileges ; 
and the courtiers, perhaps the subjects, of Julian, 
would have applauded an act of justice, which 
asserted the dignity of the supreme magistrate 
of the republic. But instead of abusing, or 
exerting, the authority of the state, to revenge j 
Ws personal mjuries, Julian con- i 
a satire against tented himself With an inortensive i 
Antioch. xnode of retaliation, which it would ! 
be in the powder of few princes to employ. He 1 
had been insulted by satires and libels ; in his ^ 
turn he composed, under the title of the Ejiemij 
of the Beardf an ironical confession of his own 
faults, and a severe satire on the licentious and 
effeminate manners of Antioch. This Imperial 
reply was publicly exposed before the gates of 
the palace ; and the Misopogon 20 still remains 
a singular monument of the resentment, the wit, 
the humanity, and the indiscretion, of Julian. 
Though he affected to laugh, he could not for- 
give. 21 His contempt was expressed, and his 
revenge might be gratified, by the nomination 
of a governor 22 worthy only of such subjects : 
and tlie emperor, for ever renouncing the ungrate- 
ful city, proclaimed his resolution to pass the 
ensuing winter at Tarsus in Cilicia.23 

The sophist Yct Antioch possessed one citizen, 
genius and virtues might 
atone, in the opinion of Julian, for 
the vice and folly of his country. The sophist 
Libanius was bom in the capital o£ the East ; 
he publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and 
declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, Constantinople, 
Athens, and, during the remainder of his Hfe, 
at Antioch. His school was assiduously fre- 
quented by the Grecian youth; his disciples, 
who sometimes exceeded the number of eighty, 
celebrated their incomparable master ; and the 
jealousy of his rivals, who persecuted him from 
one city to another, confirmed the favourable 
opinion which Libanius ostentatiously displayed 
of his superior merit. Die preceptors of Julian 
had extorted a rash but solemn assurance, that 
he w'ould never attend the lectures of their ad- 
versary : the curiosity of the royal youth was 
cliecked and inflamed ; he secretly procured the 
wTitings of this dangerous sophist, and gradually 
surpassed, in the perfect imitation of his style, 
the most laborious of his domestic pupils.24 
"When Julian ascended the throne, he de- 
clared his impatience to embrace and reward 

16 Libanius {ad Antiochen. c. vii. p. 213.) reminds Antioch of the 
rwent chastisement of Ccesarea ; and even diilian {in Misopogon, 
p. 355.) inianuates how severely Tarentvun had expiated the insult to 
the Koman ambassadors- 

20 On the subject of the Misopogon, see Ammiamw {xxH. 14,), Jj- 
banius (Orat. Parentalis, c. xcix. p. 523.), Gregory Nazianxen {Orat 
iv. p. 1,3.3.), and the Chronicle of Antioch, by John Maiela (tom. ii. 
p. 15, 16.). I have essential obliipitions to the translation and notes 
the Abb^ de la Bleterie {Vie de Jovien, tom. ii p. 1—138.). 

21 Amraianav very justly remarks, Coactus tlissimulare pro tempore 
IrS. sulllabatur intern^. The elaborate irony of Julian at length bursts 
forth into serious and direct invective. 

22 Ipse autem .Antiochiam egressurus, Heliopoliten quendam Alex- 
aiidrura Syriac® jurisdicdoni prajfecit, turlmlentum et stevum j dice- 
batque non ilium menUsse, sea Antiochensibus avaris et conturaelio^is 
h^usmodi jttdicem, convenire. Ammian. xxiii. 2. Libanius (Epist, 
722, p. 346, 347.), who confesses to Julian himself, that he had shared 


ad loc. libanius, m a proiessed oration, invita him to return to his 
loyal and penitent city of Antioch. 


the Syrian sophist, who bad preserved, in a 
degenerate age, the Grecian purity of taste, of 
manners, and of religion. The emperor’s pre- 
possession was increased and justified by the 
discreet pride of his favourite. Instead of press- 
ing, with the foremost of the crowd, into the 
palace of Constantinople, Libanius calmly ex- 
pected his amval at Antioch ; withdrew from 
court on the first symptoms of coldness and in- 
difference ; required a formal invitation for each 
visit; and taught his sovereign an important 
lesson, that he might command the obedience 
of a subject, but that he must deserve the attach- 
ment of a friend. The sophists of every age, 
despising, or affecting to despise, the accidental 
distinctions of biith and fortune, 25 reserve their 
esteem for the superior qualities of the mind, 
w'ith which they themselves are so pientifully 
endowed. .Julian might disdain the acclama- 
tions of a venal court, who adored the Imperial 
purple; but he was deeply flattered by the 
praise, the admonition, the freedom, and the 
envy of an independent philosopher, who refused 
his favours, loved his person, celebrated his 
fame, and protected his memory. The volu- 
minous WTitings of Libanius still exist; for the 
most part, they are the vain and idle composi- 
tions of an orator, who cultivated the science of 
words ; the productions of a recluse student, 
whose mind, regardless of his coteraporaries, 
was incessantly fixed on the Trojan war, and 
the Athenian commonwealth. Yet the sopiiist of 
Antioch sometimes descended from this imagi- 
nary elevation; he entertained a vaiious and 
elaborate correspondence ;26 he praised the vir- 
tues of his own times ; he boldly arraigned the 
abuses of public and private life ; and he elo- 
quently pleaded the cause of Antioch against 
the just resentment of Julian and Theodosius. 
It is the common calamity of old age, 2" to lose 
w'hatever might have rendered it desirable ; 
but Libanius experienced the peculiar mi.sfortune 
of surviving the religion and the sciences, to 
w'hich he had consecrated his genius. The 
friend of Julian was an indignant s|>ectator of 
the triumph of Christianity ; and his bigotry, 
which darkened the prospect of the visible world, 
did not inspire Libanius with any lively hopes of 
celestial glory and happiness. 28 

The martial impatience of Julian jviarch of Ju- 
urged him to take the field in the 
beginning of the spring ; and he dis- 
missed, with contempt and reproach, 5. 

the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the 
emperor beyond the limits of their own territory, 

24 Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. vii. p. 2.30, 231. 

25 Eunapius reports, that Lilianius refu.sed the honorary rank of 

E ffitorian pniifert, less illustrious than the title of Sophist {in Vit, 

rphist. p. 135.). The critics have observed a similar sentiment in 
epistles {xviii. edit. W^olf.) of labanius Iiim.se'f. 

26 Near two thousand of his letters, a mode of comiiosilion in which 
Libanius -was thought to excel, are still extant, and already piibliJicd. 

, praise their subtle and elegant brevity ; yet J>r. lient- 

ley {Dissection upon I'halaris, p.487.) might justly, though quaintly, 
observe, that " you feel, by the emptiness and deadness or them, that 
you converse with some dreaming pedant, wiiJi his elbow on his 
* uesK.”' ■ . ' 

27 His birth is assigned to the year .314. He mentions the seventy- 
sixtn year of his age (A.l). 360.), and. seems to allude to some events 
ofastilUaterdate. 

28 iJbanius has composed the vain, prolix, but curious narrative of 
his life (tom. ii. p. 1 - 84. edit. Morell.), of which Eunapius (p.l30 
— 13.).) ha.s left a concise and unfavourable account. Among the mo- 
{flist. des Empercurs, tom.iv. p. 571—570.), Fabri- 
cuis (Blbliot. Gr*ec. tom. vii. p. 376—414,), and lArdner (Heathen 
1 estimonies, tom. iv. p. 127—10.3.), have illustrated the chaifactes 
and writings of tliis iamous sophist. 
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to wliicli he was resolved never to return. After 
a laborious march of two days,-’ he halted on the 
third at Bersea, or Aleppo, ■where he had tlie 
mortification of finding a senate almost entirely 
Christian ; who received with cold and forai^ 
demonstrations of respect, the eloquent sennon 
of the apostle of Paganism. The son of one of 
the roost illustrious citizens of Bersea, who had 
embraced,. either from interest or conscience, the 
religion of the emperor, -was disinherited by his 
angry parent. The father and the son were 
invited to the Imperial table. Julian, placing 
himself between them, attempted, without suc- 
cess, to inculcate the lesson and example of to- 
leration ; supported, with affected calmness, the 
indiscreet zeal of the aged Christian, who seemed 
to forget the sentiments of nature, and the duty 
of a subject ; and at length turning towards the 
afflicted youth, “ Since you have lost a father,” 
said he, “ for my sake, it is incumbent on me to 

supply his place. ”30 The emperor was re- 
ceived in a manner much more agreeable to his 
wishes at Batnse, a small town pleasantly seated 
in a grove of cypresses, about twenty miles from 
the city of Hierapolis. The solemn rites of 
sacrifice were decently prepared by the inhabi- 
tants of Batnm, who seemed attached to the 
worship of their tutelar deities, Apollo and Ju- 
piter; but the serious piety of Julian was offended 
by the tumult of their applause ; and he too 
clearly discerned, that the smoke which arose 
from their altars w-as the incense of flattery, 
rather* tlian of devotion. The ancient and mag- 
nificent temple, which had sanctified, for so 
many ages, the city of Hierapolis, 3 1 no longer 
subsisted ; and the consecrated wealth, wdiich 
afforded a liberal maintenance to more than 
three hundred priests, might hasten its downfal. 
Yet Julian enjoyed the satisfaction of embracing 
a philosopher and a friend, whose religious firaa- 
ness had withstood the pressing and repeated 
solicitations of Constantins and Gallus, as often 
as those princes lodged at his house, in their 
passage through Hierapolis. In the hurry of 
military preparation, and the careless confidence 
of a familiar correspondence, the zeal of Julian 
appeal's to have been lively and uniform. He 
had no-vv undertaken an important and difficult 
war ; and the anxiety of the event rendered him 
still more attentive to observe and register tlie 
most trifiuig presages, from wdiich, according to 
the rules of divination, any knowledge of futurity 
could be derived.3'2 He infonued Libanius of 
his progress as far as Hierapolis, by an elegant 
epistle,33 which displays the facility of his genius, 
and his tender friendship for tlie sophist of An- 
tioch. 

29 From Antioch to Litarbe, on the territory of ChalciSj the road, 
over hills and through morasses, was exlreincly had ; and the loose 
stones were cesnented only with sand. (Julian, Epist. xxvii.) It is 
sinjpalar enough, that the'Komans should have neglected the great 
cojnraunicatiuh between Antioch and the Euphrates. See W’esse- 
lin|^tineyar. p. 190. Bergier, Hist, des Gtands Chemins, tom. ii- 

30 Julian alludes to this incident (Epist. srvii.), which is nuwe 
distinctly related bv Theodoret (l.iii. c. 22.), The intolerant spirit 
of the father is applauded by TiUemont (Hist, des Emiiereurs, tom. iv. 
D. .5,34.), and even by La Bleterle (Vie de Julien, p.dlS.).. 

31 the curious treatise de Dea Syria, insmed among the works 
of Lucian (tom. iii. p. 451--490, edit, jReitr;.). The singuiar appella- 
tion of JVtwiwf veiits (Atnniian. xiv. 8.) might induce a suspicitm, that 
Hierapolis had been the royal seat of tiie Assyrians. 

32 Julian (Epist. xxviii.) kept a r*^lar account of all the fortunate 
ewnensj Taut he suppresses the inauspidous signs, which Amnuanus 
(xxiii. 2.) has carefullv recorded. 

33 Julian, Epist. xxvii. p. 399—402. 


Hierapolis, situate almost on the iihdedgnof 
banks of the Euphrates, 3 ■* had been 
appointed for the general rendezvous of the Ro- 
man troops, wdio immediately passed the great 
river on a bridge of boats, which was previously 
constructed.33 |f the inclinations of Julian had 
been similar to those of his predecessor, he might 
have wasted the active and important season of 
the year in the circus of Samosata, or in die 
churches of Edessa. But as the warlike em- 
peror, instead of Constantius, had chosen Alex- 
ander for his model, he advanced without delay 
to Carrha2,36 a very ancient city of Mesopotamia, 
at the distance of fourscore miles from Hierapolis, 
The temple of the Moon attracted the devotion 
of Julian ; hut the halt of a few days was prin- 
cipally employed in completing the immense 
preparations for the Persian war. Tlie secret 
of the expedition had hitherto remained in his 
own breast ; but as Carrhm is the point of separ- 
ation of the two great roads, he could no longer 
conceal, whether it was his design to attack the 
dominions of Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or 
on that of tlie Euphrates. The emperor detached 
an army of thirty thousand men, under the com- 
mand of his kinsman Procopius, and of Sebas- 
tian, who had been duke of Egypt. They were 
ordered to direct their march towards Nisibis, 
and to secure the frontier from the desultory in- 
cursions of the enemy, before they attempted tlie 
passage of the Tigris. Their subsequent oper- 
ations were left to the discretion of the generals; 
but Julian expected, that after wa.sting %vitli fire 
and sw'ord the fertile districts of Media and 
Adiabene, they miglit arrive under the walls of 
Ctesiphon about the same time, that he himself, 
advancing 'with equal steps along the banks of 
the Euphrates, should besiege the capital of the 
Persian monarchy. The success of Disaffection 

this well-concerted plan depended, of the kins 
. , * .1 * ft ofArnieiUa. 

m a great measure, on the powertui 
and ready assistance of the king of Aimenia, 
w'ho, without exposing the safety of his own do- 
minions, might detach an army of four thousand 
horse, and twenty thousand loot, to the assistance 
of the Romans. 37 But the feeble Arsaces Ti- 
ranus,38 king of Armenia, had degenerated stiff 
more shamefully than his father Chosroes, from 
the manly virtues of the great Tiridates ; and as 
the pusillaniinous monarch was averse to any 
enterprise of danger and glory, he could disguise 
his timid indolence by the more decent excuses 
of religion and gratitude. He expressed a pious 
attachment to the memory of Constantius, from 
whose hands he bad received in marriage Olym- 
pias, the daughter of the prsefect Ablavius ; and 
the alliance of a female, who bad been educated 


(Paris,: 

Julian. 

• 35 Itiane. are three. paw«s within .a feW' each tow; 
1. Zeugma, celebrated % tlie ancients ; 2. Bir, iVequented by tlie 
modems; and, 3. The bridge of Xlenbigz, or Hierapolis, at the 
distance of four narasangs ftoin the city. 

36 Haro, or Carrbse, was the as-cimt xesidemce of the SawBSBt^ 
and of Abmham. See the Index (jeogmphiem « Schultena £aa 
ealcem Vit. Saladin.}, a wort from which I have obtained nuteh 
OeietM knowledge, cowceming the ancient and mcMtem geograpliy 
rf Syria and the Mjacentcowntries. . 

37 SeeX«hophon, Cyropsed. J. iii. p. 189. edit Hutchinson. Aria* 
.„j~, — iiave simplieid Marc Antony with lb,tK>0 horse, armed 

' after the Parthian manner. (Piutaroh, in M. Antonio, 

__ Mo^of^orcfne (Hist- Arraeniar. l.iii. c-11. p. 242.) fixes lii# 
accession (A.D. 554.) to tlie I7tli year of Constantius- 
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as the destined wife of the emperor Constans, 
exalted the dignity of a barbarian king.f 
Tiranus professed the Christian religion ; he 
reigned over a nation of Christians; and he 
was restrained, by every principle of conscience 
and interest, from contributing to the victory, 
which w^ould consummate the ruin of the church. 
The alienated mind of Tiranus was exasperated 
by the indiscretion of Julian, who treated the 
king of Armenia as his slave, and as the enemy 
of the gods. The haughty and threatening style 
of the Imperial mandates awakened the secret 
indignation of a prince, who, in the humiliating 
state of dependence, was still conscious of his 
royal descent from the Arsacides, the lords of 
the East, and the rivals of the Roman power. 

Miiitarjrpre- Tlie military dispositions of Ju- 
paratfons. Were skilfully contrived to de- 

ceive the spies, and to divert the attention, of 
Sapor. The legions appeared to direct their 
march towards Nisibis and the Tigris. On a 
sudden they wheeled to the right ; traversed the 
level and naked plain of Carrhas ; and reached, 
on the third day, the banks of the Euphrates, 
where the strong town of Nicephorium, or Cal- 
linicum, had been founded by the Macedonian 
kings. From thence the emperor pursued his 
march, above ninety miles, along the winding 
stream of the Euphrates, till at length, about 
one month after his departure from Antioch, he 
discovered the towers of Circesium, the extreme 
limit of the Roman dominions. The army of 
Julian, the most numerous that any of the Caesars 
had ever led against Persia, consisted of sixty- 
five thousand efiective and well-disciplined sol- 
diers, The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, 
of Romans and barbarians, liad been selected 
from the different provinces; and a just pre- 
eminence of loyalty and valour was claimed by 
the hardy Gauls, who guarded the throne and 
person of their beloved prince, A formidable 
body of Scythian auxiliaries had been transported 
from another climate, and almost from another 
world, to invade a distant country, of whose 
name and situation they were ignorant. The 
love of rapine and war allured to the Imperial 
standard several tribes of Saracens, or roving 
Arabs, whose service Julian had commanded, 
while he sternly refused the payment of the 
accustomed subsidies. The broad channel of 
the Euphrates 41 was crowded by a fleet of eleven 
hundred ships, destined to attend the motions, 
and to satisfy the wants, of the Roman army. 
The military strength of the fleet was composed 
of fifty armed galleys ; and these were accompa- 
nied by an equal number of flat-bottomed boats, 
wdiich might occasionally be connected into the 
form of temporary bridges. The rest of the 

39 Ammian. xx. 12. Athanasius (tom.i p.836.) says, in general 
terms, that Constantius gave his hrothei's -widow to*c pap/Sapott, an, 
expression more suitable to a Roman than a ChrisUaa- 

■to Arainianus (xxsii. ti.) uses a -word much too soft for the occasion, 
immuend. Muraton (Fabricius, Bibliothec. Graec. tom. vii. p. 86.) 
has published an epistle firom Julian to the satrap Arsaces; fierce, 
vul^, and (though it might deceive Sozomen, 1. -vi- c. S.), most 
prdxsljly spurious. La (Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 339.) 

;';tiwlatBS'«nd 'rejects it.' ■ ^ 

42 JL/atissimum ilnmen Etiphraten artabah Anxmian. xxiii. S. 
Somewhat higher, at the fords of Thaijsacus, flb« river is four stadia, 
or SCO yards, almost half an English mile, broad. (Xenophos, Ana- 
basis,!. I. p. 41. edit. Hutchinson, with Ffa-staris Observaticais, p. 23, 
iScc. in the Sa volume of Spelman's translation.) If the breadth of the 
Euphrates at ]ISKr and Zeugma is no more than 130 yards {Voyages de 
Niebuhr, tom. H. p. 356.), the (mortnovs deference must drieSy arise 
£rom the dq>th of the channet 


ships, partly constructed of timber, and partly 
covered with raw hides, w^ere laden with an al- 
most inexhaustible supply of arms and engines^ 
of utensils and provisions. The vigilant huma. 
nity of Julian had embarked a very large magar 
zine of vinegar and biscuit for the use of the 
soldiers, but he prohibited the indulgence of 
wine ; and rigorously stopped a long string of 
superfluous camels that attempted to follow the 
rear of the army. The river Chaboras falls into 
the Euphrates at Circesium and as soon as 
the trumpet gave the signal of march, the Ro- 
mans passed the little stream which separated 
two mighty and hostile empires. The Julian enters 
custom of ancient discipline required SwSSf 
a military oration ; and Julian em- 
braced every opportunity of displaying his elo- 
quence, He animated the impatient and attentive 
legions by the example of the inflexible courage 
and glorious triumphs of their ancestors. He 
excited their resentment by a lively picture of 
the insolence of the Persians; and he exhorted 
them to imitate his firm resolution, either to 
extirpate that perfidious nation, or to devote his 
life in tlie cause of the republic. The eloquence 
of Julian was enforced by a donative of one 
hundred and thirty pieces of silver to every sol- 
dier; and the bridge of the Chaboras was in- 
stantly cut away, to convince the troops that 
they must place their hopes of safety in the suc- 
cess of their arms. Yet the prudence of the 
emperor induced him to secure a remote frontier, 
perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile 
Arabs. A detachment of four thousand men 
was left at Circesium, which completed, to the 
number of ten thousand, the regul^ garrison of 
that important fortress. 43 

From the moment that the Ro- 
mans entered the enemy s country, 44: the desert of 
the country of an active and art- 
ful enemy, the order of march was disposed 
in three columns.45 The strength of the in- 
fantry, and consequently of the whole army, 
was placed in the centre, under the peculiar 
command of their master-general Victor. On 
the right, the brave Nevitta led a column of 
several legions along the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, and almost always in sight of the fleet. 
The left flank of the army was protected by the 
column of cavalry, Hormisdas and Armthseiis 
were appointed generals of the horse ; and the 
singular adventures of Hormisdas 46 are not 
undeserving of our notice. He was a Persian 
prince, of the royal race of the Sas.sanides, who, 
in the troubles of the minority of Sapor, had 
escaped from prison to the hospitable court of 
the great Constantine. Hormisdas at first ex- 
cited the compassion, and at length acquired the 

42 Monumentum tutissimnni et fabrd iiolitnm, cujus moenia A bora 
(the Orientals aspire Chaboras or CSiaboiw) et Euphrates ambiunt 
ilumina, velut spatium insuinre fingentes. Ammian. xxiii. 5- 

43 The enterprise and armament of Julian are described by himself 
(Epist. xxvii.), Aramianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 5,4,5.),Libanins (Orat. 
Parent, c. lOS, 109. p. 332, .333.), Zosiraus (I. iii. p. 160, 161, 162.), 
Sozomen (1. vi. c. 1.), and John Malela (tom. h- p. 17.). 

44 iiefore he enfers Persia, Ammianus copiously describes (xxiii. 6. 
p. 396—419; edit Gronov. in 4to.) the eighteen mreat satrapies, or pro- 
vinces (as far as the Seric, or Cliinese frontiers), -which were subject 
to tile Sassanides. 

45 Ammianus (xxiv. 1.) and Zosimus (!. iii. p. 162, 163.) have accu- 
rately expressed the order of march. 

^ 46 The adventures of Hormisdas are related -with some mixture ot 
fable (Zosimus, 1. ji. p. 100—102,; Tillemont, Hist, des Empereu-rs, 
tom. iv. p. 19S.). It is almost impossible that be should be the brotlusr 
(firater germatius) of an eldtat and foathwmm child : nor do 1 recollect 
that Ammianus ever gives hUn that title. 
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esteem, of his new masters; his valour and 
fidelity raised him to the military honours of 
the Roman service ; and, though a Ciiristian, 
he might indulge the secret satisfiiction of con- 
vincing his ungrateful couiitiy, that an op- 
pressed subject may prove the most dangerous 
enemy. Such was the disposition of the three 
principal columns. The front and fianks of 
the army were covered by Lucilianus witli a 
dying detachment of fifteen hundred light-armed 
soldiers, whose active vigilance observed the 
most distant signs, and conveyed the earliest 
notice, of any hostile approach. Dagalaiphus, 
and Secundinus duke of Osrhoene, conducted 
the troops of the rear-guard ; the baggage 
securely proceeded in the intervals of the 
columns ; and the ranks, from a motive either 
of use or ostentation, were formed in such open 
order, that the whole line of march extended 
almost ten miles. The ordinary post of Julian 
w'as at the head of the centre column ; but as 
he preferred the duties of a general to the state 
of a monarch, he rapidly moved, with a small 
escort of light cavalry, to the front, the rear, the 
flanks, wherever his presence could animate or 
protect the march of the Roman army. The 
country which they traversed, from the Clia- 
boras, to the cultivated lands of Assyria, may 
be considered as a part of the desert of Arabia, 
a dry and barren waste, which could never be 
improved by tiie most powerful arts of human 
industry, Julian marched over the same ground 
which had been trod above seven hundred years 
before by the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, 
and which is described by one of the com- 
panions of his expedition, the sage and heroic 
Xenophon. 47 “ The country was a plain 

throughout, as even as the sea, and full of 
worrnw'ood ; and if any other kind of shrubs 
or reeds grew there, they had all an aromatic 
smell, but no trees could be seen. Bustai'ds 
and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses, 4S ap- 
** peared to be the only inliabitants of the 
desert ; and the fatigues of the march •were 
alleviated by the amusements of the chace.” 
The loose sand of the desert was frequently 
raised by the wind into clouds of dust : and a 
great number of the soldiers of Julian, with 
their tents, w^ere suddenly thrown to the ground 
by the violence of an unexpected hurricane. 

His success Sandy jilains of Mesopotamia 

issu ess. abandoned to the antelopes 

and wild asses of the desert ; l)ut a variety of 
populous towns and villages were pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the Euphrates, and in 
the islands %vhich are occasionally formed by 

47 See the first book of the Anabasis, p. 45, 4G. This pleasing: 
work is original and authentic. Vet Xenophon's memory, perhaps 
many years after the expedition, has sometimes betrayed him ; and 
the distances which he marks are c^ten larger than eitiier a soldier or 
a geographer will allow. 

48 Mr. Spelman, the English translator of the Anabasis (vol. i. 
p. 51,}, contbunds the airteloiJC with the roe-buck, and the wild ass 
with the zebra. 

4& See ■Voyages de Tavernier, part i. l.iii, p. 51G., and mates espe- 
cially Viaggi di Vietro della Valle, tom. >. iett. xvil. p. G71, &c. He 
was ignorant of the old name and corrditiorr of Annidt. Our blind 
travellers sddoM possess any previous knowletige of the countries 
which they visit. Shaw and Toumefort deserve an honourable ex- 
ce^on. 

6C Faraosi nominis latro, says Ammianus; an high encomium for 
an Arab. The tribe of Gasaan had settled on the e<ige of Syria, and 
reigned some time in Damascus, under a dynasty of thirty-<Hie kinjts, 
or emirs, from die time of Fomiwy to tJiat of the Khalif Omar. 
JD’Herbelot, Bibiioth^ue Orientabj, p.3fit)- Focock, Spescimen Hist. 
Araivicae, p. 75—78. The name of Eodosaces does not aj)poar in 
the IM. 


that river. The city of Annah, or Auatho,4& 
the actual residence of an Arabian emir, is 
composed of two long streets, which enclose, 
within a natural fortification, a small island 
in the midst, and two fruitful spots on either 
side, of the Euphrates. The warlike inha- 
bitants of Anatho showed a disposition to stop 
the march of a Roman emperor ; till they were 
diverted from such fatal presumption, by the 
mild exhortations of prince Homiisdas, and the 
approaching terrors of the fleet and army. They 
implored, and experienced, the clemency of 
Julian, who transplanted the people to an ad- 
vantageous settlement, near Chalcis in Syria, 
and admitted Pusmus, the goveraor, to an ho- 
nourable rank in his service and friendship. 
But the impregnable fortress of Thilutlia could 
scorn the menace of a siege ; and the emperor 
was obliged to content himself viith an insulting 
promise that, when he had subdued the interior 
provinces of Persia, Tliilutha would no longer 
refuse to grace the triumph of the conqueror. 
The inhabitants of the open towns, unable to 
resist, and unwilling to yield, fled with preci- 
pitation ; and their houses, filled with spoil and 
provisions, W'ere occupied by the soldiers of 
Julian, w'ho massacred, without remorse, mul 
without punishment, some defenceless women. 
During the march, the Surenas, or Persian 
general, and Malck Rodosaces, the renow'ned 
emir of the tribe of Gassan, '’^ incessantly hovered 
round the army ; every straggler was inter- 
cepted ; every detachment w'as attacked ; and the 
valiant Hormisdas escaped with some difliculty 
from their hands. But the barbarians were 
finally repulsed ; the country became every day 
less favourable to the operations of cavalry ; and 
tvhen the Ptomans arrived at Macepracta, tliey 
perceived the ruins of the wall, which had been 
constructed by the ancient kings of Assyria, to 
secure their dominions from the incursions of the 
Medes. These preliminaries of the expedition 
of Julian appear to have employed about fifteen 
days ; and ivc may compute near three hundred 
miles from the fortress of Circesium to the wall 
of Macepracta. 

Tlie fertile province of xlssyria,5a Description 
which stretched beyond the Tigris, 
as far as the mountains of Media, ^3 extended 
about four huncRed miles from the ancient wall 
of IVIacepracta, to tlie territory of Basra, -n'here 
the united streams of the Euphrates and Tigris 
discharge themselves into the Persian Gulf. 54 
The whole country might have claimed the pe- 
culiar name of Mesopotamia ; as the two rivers, 
which are never more distant than fifty, ap- 

51 See Ammianus (ixiv. I-ibanius (Orat. FarentaS. c. 110, 

111. p. 334.), Xosiinus (l.iii. p. 154-168.), 

52 The description of AJis:frja is furnish^ by Herodotus fl. i. c- 1112, 
See-), who sometimes writes for chiklrtm, and sometimes for philo!.o- 
pbew; by Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1070— 1U8‘2.), and by Ammianns (K xxin. 
c. G.). The most useful of the modem travellers are TavOTsier Cl«trt i. 
l.i.i. p.21!G-23S.), Otter (tom. U. p. 35-62. and 180.-221,), and 
Niebuhr (tom. ii. p. 1721—288.). Yet I much rtfgret that the Irak 
.jUritli of Abnlfeda has not Iwn tran-siatf'd. 

53 Aramianus remarks, that the primitive Assyria, which compre- 
hended Minus (Nineveh) and Arbcla, had suiNUinttl the more rectnt 
and }>eculiffic appellation of A fliabene : amt he seems to fix Teredon, 
•Ve^ogesia, and A|K)0onia, as Ihe extra» citieis of the actual |n:ovince 
of Assyria. 

,54 The two xlten unite at Apawea, or Coma (one hundred milifs 
from the Persian Gulf), into the tmiad stream of the iVsitigris, or 
Shat-ul-Arab. 'JOte Euphrates ftwmerly imtrlwd tlie sea by a separate- 
channel, which was olistnictotl and diverted l-y the citizeiis of Orclioe* 
about twenty mUts to the soutli-ea-M of nutdern Basra. (D’AnviSle* 
in the de J’Acad. des Inscriptiosw, tom. ax. p. 17<l— 1(11.} 
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proacli, between Bagdad and Babylon, within 
twenty-five, miles of each other, A multitude 
of artificial canals, dug without much labour in 
a soft and yielding soil, connected the rivers, and 
intersected the plain of Assyria. The uses of 
these artificial canals were various and important. 
They served to discharge the superfluous waters 
from one river into the other, at the season of 
their respective inundations. Subdividing them- 
selves into smaller and smaller branches, they 
refreshed the dry lands, and supplied the de- 
ficiency of rain. They facilitated the inter- 
course of peace and commerce; and, as the 
dams could be speetlily broke dowm, they armed 
the despair of the Assyrians with the means of 
opposing a sudden deluge to the progress of an 
invading anny. To the soil and climate of As- 
syria, nature had denied some of her choicest 
gifts, the vine, the olive, and the fig-tree ; but 
the food which supports the life of man, and 
particularly wheat and barley, were ])roduced 
with inexhaustible fertility ; and the husband- 
man, who committed his seed to the earth, was 
frequently rewarded with an increase of two, or 
even of three, hundred. The face of the country 
was interspersed with groves of innumerable 
palm-trees ; and the diligent natives cele- 
brated, either in verse or prose, the three hun- 
dred and sixty uses to which the trunk, the 
branches, the leaves, the juice, and the fruit, 
were skilfully applied. Several manufactures, 
especially those of leather and linen, employed 
tlie industry of a numerous people, and afforded 
valuable materials for foreign trade ; which ap- 
pears, however, to have been conducted by the 
hands of strangers. Babylon had been con- 
verted into a royal j^ark ; but near the ruins of 
the ancient capital, new' cities had successively 
arisen, and the populousness of the country was 
displayed in the multitude of towms and villages, 
which were built of bricks, dried in the sun, 
and strongly cemented with bitumen; the na- 
tural and peculiar production of the Babylonian 
soil. While the successors of Cyrus reigned 
over Asia, the province of Assyria alone main- 
tained, during a third part of the year, tlie 
luxurious plenty of the taljle and household of 
the Great King. Four considerable villages were 
assigned for the subsistence of his Indian dogs; 
eight hundred stallions, and sixteen thousand 
mares, were constantly kept, at the expense of 
the country, for the royal stables ; and as the daily 
tribute, w'hich was paid to the satrap, amounted 
to one English bushel of silver, we may compute 
the annual revenue of Assyria at more than tw'elve 
hundred thousand pounds sterling.^® 
invastoofAs. The fields of Assyria were de- 
voted by Julian to the calamities of 
. , ay. ^ philosopher retaliated 

on a guiltless people the acts of rapine and 
cruedty which had been committed by their 
haughty master in the Roman provinces. Tiie 
trembling Assyrians summoned the rivers to 

55 The learned Ksempfer, as a botanist, an antiquaiy, and a tra- 
veller, hfts eihausted (Amoenitat. Exotica:, Foscicul. iv. "p. COO— 70U.) 
the Vi.i*f4e subject of palm-tretiS. 

&S Asnyria yieJdea to tire Persian satrap an Aria&k of silver each 
day. The vrell-krttwn proportion of weights and meoaunm (see Bishop 
Hooker's elaWraie Imiuiry), the specific g»avity of water and silver, 
and the tralse of that nietal, wifi afihrd, after a short process, the 
aiwnsal rereattne whidt I have stated. Yet fire Great received iio 


tlieir assistance ; and completed, with their owm 
hands, the ruin of their country. The roads 
w'ere rendered impracticable ; a flood of waters 
was poured into the camp ; and, during seve- 
ral days, the troops of Julian were obliged to 
contend wfith the most discouraging hardships. 
But every obstacle w'as sunnounted by the per- 
severance of the legionaries, who w? ere inured to 
toil as well as to danger, and w'ho felt themselves 
animated by the spirit of their leader. The 
damage w'as gradually repaired ; the w'aters w'ere 
restored to their proper channels ; wfiiole groves 
of palm-trees w'ere cut down, and placed along 
the broken parts of the road ; and the army passed 
over the broad and deeper canals, on bridges 
of floating rafts, which were supported by the 
help of bladders. Tw'O cities of Assyria pre- 
sumed to resist the arms of a Roman emperor : 
and they both paid the severe penalty of their 
rashness. At the distance of fifty siege of ren- 
miles from the royal residence of 
Ctesiphon, Perisabor, or Anbar, held the second 
rank in the province; a city, large, popuioiis, 
and well fortified, surrounded with a double w'all, 
almost encompassed by a branchy of the Eu- 
phrates, and defended by the valour of a nume- 
rous ganfison. The exhortations of Hormisdas 
w^ere repulsed with contempt; and the ears of 
the Persian prince were w'ounded by a Just re* 
proach, that, unmindful of his royal birth, he 
conducted an army of strangers against his king 
and country. The Assyrians maintained their 
loyalty by a skilful, as well as vigorous, de- 
fence ; till the lucky stroke of a battering-ram, 
having opened a large breach, by shattering one 
of the angles of the wall, they hastily retired 
into the fortifications of the interior citodel. The 
soldiers of Julian rushed impetuously into the 
town, and, after the full gratification of every 
military appetite, Perisabor was reduced to 
ashes ; and the engines which assaulted the cita- 
del were planted on the ruins of the smoking 
houses. The contest was continued by an in- 
cessant and mutual discharge of missile weapons ; 
and the superiority which the Romans might 
derive from the mechanical powers of their ba- 
iistae and catapultm was counterbalanced by the 
advantage of the ground on the side of the be- 
sieged, But as soon as an Helepolis had been 
constructed, which could engage on equal terms 
with the loftiest ramparts, the tremendous aspect 
of a moving turret, that would leave no hope of 
resistance or of mercy, terrified the defenders of 
the citadel into an humble submission ; and the 
place was surrendered only two days after Julian 
first appeared under the walls of Perisabor. 
Tw’O thousiind five hundred persons, of both 
sexes, the feeble remnant of a fiouiishing peo- 
ple, were permitted to retire ; the plentiful 
magazines of corn, of arms, and of splendid fur- 
niture, were partly distributed among the troops, 
and partly reserved for the public service ; the 
useless stores w'ere destroyed by fire, or thrown 

more than 1000 Euboic, or Tyrian, talents (2S2,OOOf.j flrom Assyria. 
The cuiuparison of two {ins.=.aKes in Herodotus O-i. C.1S2., i.iii. e.HS — 
Ob,) reveals an important tlifierence l^etween the jifrcws, and the we/, 
revenue of rsia ; the sums paid by tiie province, and the #jold or 
silver dejiosited in the royal treasure, 'rhe monarch might atmually 
save three millions six hundred thousand pounds, of the seventeen or 
eighteen millions raised upon the people. 
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into the stream of the Euphrates ; and the fate 
of Amida was revenged hy the total rain of 
Peiisahor. 

ttfMnoRamai-. ' • The, city, or rather fortress, of 
.. Maogamalcha, which was defended , 
by sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two ; 
strong and solid walls of brick and bitumen, 
appears to have been constructed at the distance 
of eleven miles, as the safeguard of the capital 
of .Persia. The emperor, apprehensive of leaving 
such an important fortress in his rear, imme- 
diately formed the siege of Maogamalcha ; and 
the Roman anny w'^as distributed, for that pur- 
pose, into three divisions. Victor, at the head 
of the cavalry, and of a detachment of heavy- 
armed foot, was ordered to clear the country, as 
far as the banks of the Tigris, and the suburbs 
of Ctesiphon. The conduct of the attack was 
asjjumed by Julian himself, who seemed to place 
his whole dependence in the military engines 
which be erected against the walls ; while he 
secretly contrived a more efficacious method of 
introducing Ms troops into the heart of the city. 
Under the direction of Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, 
the trenches ys'ere opened at a considerable dis- 
tance, and gradually prolonged as far as the edge 
of the ditch. The ditch w^as speedily filled with 
earth ; and, by the incessant latour of the troops, 
a mine was carried under the foundations of the 
w'alls, and sustained, at sufficient intervals, by 
props of timber. Three chosen cohorts, advanc- 
ingia a single file, silently explored the dark and 
dangerous passage; till their intrepid leader 
whispered back the intelligence, that he w^as 
ready to issue from his confinement into the 
streets of toe hostile city. Julian checked their 
ardour, that he might insure their success ; and 
immediately diverted the attention of the garri- 
son, by the tumult and clamour of a general 
assault. The Persians, who, from their avails, 
contemptuously beheld the progress of an impo- 
tent attack, celebrated, with songs of triumph, 
the glory of Sapor ; and ventured to assure the 
emperor, that he might ascend the starry man- 
sion of Ormusd, before he could hope to take 
the impregnable city of Maogamalcha. The city 
was already taken. History has recorded the 
name of a private soldier, the first who ascended 
from toe mine into a deserted tower. The 
passage was widened by his companions, wdio 
pressed forwards with impatient valour. Fifteen 
hundred enemies were already in the midst of 
the city. The astonished garrison abandoned 
the walls, and their only hope of safety; the 
gates were instantly burst ojjen ; and the re- 
venge of the soldier, unless it were suspended by 
lust or avarice, vras satiated by an undistinguish- 
ing massacre. The governor, T#ho had yielded 
on a promise of mercy, was burnt alive, a few 
days afterw'ards, on a charge of having uttered 
some disrespectful words against the honour of 

S7 The oiMsrations of the Assyrian ■war are circumstantially related 
Awmlanu# frxiT. S, S, 4, A|, I4ba»ius (Orat. Fart-nt. c. tlS— 123. 

fe a33--347.)» Z«imus (i, fti. }>. 168 — (xtemry Ni^dsxizm 
i?®i, iT. ». 113 . 144.). 'The mliiam crittdsms of w saint me d^* 
voatljr copied hy Tillemont, nis faithful slave. 

w ukitoMlIt, nece. o. 13. p. 162. 

M The' fttmoos. estawtplak' of Cyws* Alexander, and Sdido, were 
ImeIcw. JoliasA ctastltj was votattery, jba Ms <0!pUmf 

m Saillta)* Fet Batir. 1. 104.) obsarve^ that 


prince Hormisdas, The fortifications were razed 
to the ground ; and not a vestige was left, that 
the city of Maogamalcha had ever existed. The 
neighlxmrhood of the capital of Persia was 
adorned vritb three stately palaces, laboriously 
enriched -with every production that could gratify 
the luxury and pride of an Eastern monarch. 
The pleasant situation of the gardens along the 
banks of the Tigris was improved, according to 
the Persian taste, by the symmetry of fiower^ 
fountains, and shady walks : and spacious parks 
were enclosed for the reception of the hears, 
lions, and wild boars, which -were maintained at 
a considerable expense for the pleasure of the 
royal chace. The park- walls were broke down, 
the savage game was abandoned to toe darts of 
the soldiers, and the palaces of Sapor were re- 
duced to ashes, by the command of the Roman 
emperor. Julian, on this occasion, showed 
Mmself ignorant, or careless, of the laws of 
civility, which the prudence and refinement of 
polished ages have established between hostile 
princes. Yet these wanton ravages need not 
excite in our breasts any vehement emotions of 
pity or resentment. A simple, naked statue, 
finished by the hand of a Grecian artist, is of 
more genuine value than all these rude and 
costly monuments of barbaric labour; and, if 
we are more deeply affected by the ruin of a 
palace, than by the conflagration of a cottage, 
our humanity must have formed a very erroneous 

estimate of the miseries of human life. W 

Julian was an object of terror Personal bdha- 
and hatred to the Persians ; and the 
painters of that nation represented the invader 
of their country under the emblem of a furious 
Hon, ivho vomited from his mouth a consuming 
fire.^s To his friends and soldiers the philoso- 
phic hero appeared in a more amiable light ; 
and his virtues were never more conspicuously 
displayed, than in the last, and most active, pe- 
riod of his life. He practised, without effort, 
and almost without merit, the habitual qualities 
of temperance and sobriety. According to toe 
dictates of that artificial wisdom, which assumes 
an absolute dominion over the mind and body, 
he sternly refused himself the indulgence of the 
most natural appetites. In the warm climate 
of Assyria, which solicited a luxurious people 
to the gratification of every sensual desire,<Sa a. 
youthful conqueror preserved his chastity pure 
and inviolate; nor was Julian ever tempted, even 
by a motive of curiosity, to visit Ms female cap- 
tives of exquisite beauty,^ ^ who, instead of resist- 
ing Ms pow^er, would have disputed with each 
other the honour of his embraces. With toe 
same firmness that he resisted the allurements 
of love, he sustained the hardships of war. 
When the Romans marched through toe fiat 
and flooded country, their sovereign, on foot, at 
the head of his legions, ahared their fatigues, 

minirlea ■■wltti. tte ia l^c«t»caIS■ ■banf|Ctet8^ anti they felt ilw , ■ , 
inioxicattoti of wine am love, they grad««ly> ana BluioiJt 
tijww asiUe tlws incamhrwfQ cf j ad ultimum ima c«pon«» 
■itoinenta proilduat. ^2* Owrtiws, if. 1- , „ 

viMfinilms auiem, qaae swcIosib sant /cspt*. .et .ia Fersiae, 
t}14 temioaiiinii paWbarittiao exceliit. nee ctmtarectare ali<|aa.in volait 
Bf®; 'ffyiaffe. Ai»ndm. lotiv. 4. The native race irf Petdans ia 
W 14 lialsf : blit it has bew imnroveti, by the iierpetual iwjxtow « 
CJmiSiin blood. tHesredot. 1. »i. c. 97. llaflyn, ilist. Natuselte, um> 
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Chap. XXIV. 


and ammated tlieir diligence. In every useful 
labour, the hand of Julian was prompt and 
strenuous; and the Imperial purple was wet 
and dirty, as the coarse gannent of the meanest 
soldier. The two sieges allowed him some re- 
markable opportunities of signalising his per- 
sonal valour, winch, in the improved state of the 
military art, can seldom be exerted by a pru- 
dent general. The emperor stood before the 
citadel of Perisabor, insensible of his extreme 
danger, and encouraged his troops to burst open 
the gates of iron, till "he w&s almost overwhelmed 
under a cloud of misdle weapons, and huge 
stones, that were directed against his person. 
As he examined the exterior fortifications of 
Maogamalcha, two Persians, devoting them- 
selves for their countiy, suddenly rushed upon 
him with drawn scimitars : the emperor dexter- 
ously received their blows on his uplifted 
shield ; and, with a steady and well-aimed thrust, 
laid one of his adversaries dead at his feet. The 
esteem of a prince who possesses the virtues 
which he approves, is the noblest recompence of 
a deserving subject; and the authority which 
Julian derived from his personal merit, enabled 
him to revive and enforce the rigour of ancient 
discipline. He punished with death, or ignominy, 
the misbehaviour of three troops of horse, who, 
in a skirmish witli the Surenas, had lost their 
honour, and one of their standards; and he dis- 
tinguished with obddional crowns the valour, 
of the foremost soldiers, who had ascended into 
the city of Maogamalcha. After the siege of 
Perisabor, the firmness of the emperor was exer- 
cised by the insolent avarice of the army, who 
loudly complained that their services w^ere re*- 
warded by a trifling donative of one hundred 
pieces of silver. Ilis just indignation was ex- 
pressed in the grave and manly language of a 
Roman: — Riches are the object of your de- 
‘‘ sires; those riches are in the hands of the 
Persians ; and the spoils of this truitful country 
“ are proposed as the prize of your valour and 
discipline. Believe me,” added Julian, “the 
“ Roman republic, which formerly possessed 
“ such immense treasures, is now reduced to 
“ w’ant and wretchedness ; since our princes 
have been persuaded, by w’eak and interested 
“ ministers, to purchase with gold the tranquil- 
lity of tlie barbarians. The revenue is ex- 
hausted ; the cities are ruined : the provinces 
“are dispeopled. For myself, the only inhe- 
ritance that I have received from my royal 
ancestors is a soul incapable of fear ; and as 
“ long as I am convinced that every real advan- 
“ tage is seated in the mind, I shall not blush 
“ to acknowledge an honourable poverty, which, 
“ in the days of ancient virtue, w^as considered 
“ as the glory of Fabridus. That glory, and 
^ that virtue, may be your own, if you will listen 
“ to the voice of Heaven and of your leader. 
“ But if you wall rashly persist, if you are de- 
“ tfsrmined to renew the shameful and misehiev- 
“ ous examples of old seditions, proceed. — As it 

62 Obsiditmaljlras eoronis clonati. Atnmian, Either Julian 

• histoapiaii wtsre unakilfui antiquaries. He sbould have Riven 
wfwref crowns. The ebsidioml were the reward of a general who bad 

a l?esi«*i(d c%. (Anths Gellius, Noct. Attic, v. 6.) 

63 I give this s^peeeh as original and gemnne, Ammianus might 

nesr, cotdd transcribe, and vrasincaj>al)!e cfinventing.it. I haveu-sed 
some and conclude with the most fortahle stmtence. 


<< becomes an emperor wdio has filled the first 
“ rank among men, I am prepared to die, stand- 
“ ing ; and to despise a precarious life, wduch, 
“ every hour, may depend on an accidental 
“ fever. If I have been found unworthy of the 
“ command, there are now among you (1 speak 
“ it with pride and pleasure), there are many 
“ chiefs, whose merit and experience are equal 
“ to the conduct of the most important war. 
“ Such has been the temper of my reign, that I 
“ can retire, without regret, and without appre- 
“ hension, to the obscurity of a private station. ”C3 
The modest resolution of Julian was answered 
by the unanimous apxflause and cheerful obe- 
dience of the Romans, who declared their con- 
fidence of victoryj while they fought under the 
banners of their heroic prince. Their courage was 
kindled by his frequent and familiar asseverations 
(for such wishes were the oaths of Julian), “ So 
“ may I reduce the Persians under the yoke 1 

Tims may I restore the strength and splendour 
“ of the republic ! ” The love of fame w'as the 
ardent passion of his soul ; but it was not before 
he trampled on the ruins of Maogamalcha, that 
he allowed himself to say, “ Jiave now 
provided some materials for the sophist of 
Antioch.” 64 

The successful valour of Julian He franswm 
had triumphed over all the obstacles the ifupbrates 
tliat opposed his mai'ch to the gates ^ the Tigris, 
of Ctesiphon. But the reduction, or even the 
siege, of the capital of Persia, w'as still at a 
distance : nor can tlie military conduct of the 
emperor be clearly apprehended without a know- 
ledge of the country wliich was the theatre 
of his bold and skilful operations. 6^ Tw’enty 
miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the east- 
ern bank of the Tigris, the curiosity of travellers 
has observed some ruins of the palaces of Ctesi- 
plion, wliich, in the time of Julian, was a great 
and populous city. The name and glory of the 
adjacent Seleucia were for ever extinguished ; 
and the only remaining quarter of tliat Greek 
colony had resumed, with the Assyrian language 
and manners, the primitive appellation of 
Coche. Coche was situate on the -western side 
of the Tigris ; but it was naturally considered as 
a suburb of Ctesiphon, with w'liich w^e may 
suppose it to have been connected by a perma- 
nent bridge of boats. The united parts con- 
tributed to fonn the common epithet of A1 
Modain, the cities, which the Orientals have 
bestowed on the winter residence of the Sas- 
sanides; and the whole circumference of the 
Persian capital was strongly fortified by the 
■waters of tlie river, by lofty walls, and by im- 
practicable morasses. Near tlie ruins of Seleu- 
cia, the camp o# Julian was fixed, and secured, 
by a ditch and rampart, against the sallies of the 
numerous and enterprising garrison of Coche. 
In this fruitful and pleasant country, the 
Romans were plentifully supplied with water 
and forage : and several forts, wdiich might liave 
embarrassed the motions of the army, submitted, 

64 Ammian. xxiv. 5. libaiiius, Orat. Parent, c. 122. p. 1546. 

65 M.d’Anville (Mdm. de I'AcacLdinie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. 
p. 2 16—259.) lias ascertained thetrueposition and distance of Habvlon, 
^leucia, Ctesiphon, Bagdad, &c. The Roman traveller, Pietro ileHa 
Valle {tom. i. lett- xvii. p. 650—780.), seems to he the most imeUigcnt 

I spectator of that famous province. He is a gentleman atid a scholar, 

I but intolerably vain and prolix. 
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after some resistance, to tlie e0t>rts of their 
■valour. The fleet passed from the Euphrates 
into an artificial derivation of that river, which . 
pours a copious and navigable stream into the 
Tigris, at a small distance bcknc the great city. 
If they had foiloivcd this royal canal, which 
bore the name of Nahar-Malcha,^^ the interme-- 
cllate situation of Cache would have separated 
the fleet and army of Julian; and the rash 
attempt of steering against the current’ of the 
Tigris, and forcing their way through the midst 
of a hostile capital, must have been attended '^vith 
the total destruction of the Roman navy. The 
prudence of the emperor foresaw the danger, 
and provided the remedy. As he Bad minutely 
studied the operations of Trajan in the same 
cmiiitry, he soon recollected, that his warlike 
predecessor had dug a new and navigable canal, 
which, leaving Coche on the right hand, con- 
veyed the waters of the Xahar-Xvlalcba into the 
river Tigris, at some distance above the cities. 
From the information of the peasants, Julian 
ascertai]ied tlie vestiges of this ancient work, 
which were almost obliterated by design or 
accident. By the indefatigable labour of the 
soldiers, a broad and deep cnannel was speedily 
prepared for the reception of the Euphrates. 
A strong dyke was constructed to interrupt the 
ordinary current of the Nahar-lMaldia : a flood 
of waters rushed im])etu(»usly into their new 
bed ; and the Homan fleet, steering their tri- 
umphant course into the I’igris, derided the 
vain and inetllctua! barrier^ which the l^ersians 
of Ctesiphon had erected to oppose their passage. 
.Pas»tf»«eofthe As it became necessary to trans- 
SS^-S'fhe Roman army over the 

Komans. Tigris, another lal)Our presented 
itself, of less toil, but of more danger, than the 
preceding espetiition. The stream was broad 
and rapid; tiie ascent steep and diflicult; and 
the intrenchments, which had been formed on 
the ridge of the opposite bank, -were lined witli a 
numerous army of heavy cuirassiers, dexterous 
archers, and huge elephants ; who (according to 
the extravagant hyperbole of Libanius) could 
trample, with tlie same ease, a fleld of corn, or 
a legion of Romans. ^7 In the presence of such 
an enemy, the construction of a bridge was im- 
practicable; and the intrej)id prince, wRo in- 
stantly seized tlie only possible expedient, coii- 
cealcil his design, till tire moment of execution, 
from the knowledge of the barbarians, of his own 
troops, and even of his generals themselves. 
Under the specious pretence of examining the 
state of the magazines, foursetn-e vessels were 
gradually unladen ; and a select detachment, 
jijrpareutly destined for some secret expedition, 
w'as ordered to stand to their arms on the first 
signal. Julian disguised the silent anxiety of 
Iris own mind with smiles of confidence and joy ; 
and amused the hostile nations with the spec- 
tacle of military games, which he insultingly 

GG The Roval Canal (Nahar-MaJeha) mUrht he successively refttorecl, 
ahemi, divide*!, &c. (Cellarius, Oeoj^ph, Antiq. tom. ii. jp. ‘153.); 
and tiifse changes nsay serve to exphdn the seeming contradictitwis *>f , 
Xn the time of Julian, it must have &>Uen into Ihe SSu- 
ftefuaa jklow €ti(Ki]Jten. 

IS7 /wtfAterw oli tmv ffiymf Sta »r(ixi»»v nAte.*', e«4 

Rim n'ttt beau que le vral ; a ttmitn vrnlch be' 

hwrllt^on thedaik fstmmy 

SS aitattes to the tno®-* jtowesrfnl of the generals. I have 

ventami to name Mlmi- aays, of ali tXte teMont, 


celebrated under the walls of Coche. The day 
was consecrated to pleasure ; but, as soon as tlio 
hour of supper was past, tlie emperor samraoned 
the generals to his tent ; and acquainted them, 
that he had fixed that night for the passage of 
the Tigiis, They stood in silent and respectful 
astonishment; but, when the venerable Sallust 
assumed the privilege of his age and experience, 
the rest of the chiefs supported ■with freedom the 
w'eight of his prudent remonstrances. Julian 
contented himself with observing, that conquest 
and safety depended on the attempt ; that, instead 
of dimmishing, the number of their enemies 
would be increased, by successive reinforce- 
ments; and that a longer delay would neither 
contract the breadth of the stream, nor level the 
height of the bank. The signal w'as instantly 
given, and obeyed : the most impatient of the 
legionaries leaped into five vessels that lay near- 
est to the bank ; and as they plied their oars 
w itli intrepid diligence, they were lost, after a 
few moments, in the darkness of the night. A 
flame arose on the opposite side; and Julian, 
who too clearly understood that his foremast 
vessels, in attempting to laud, had been fired by 
the enemy, dexterously converted their extreme 
danger into a presage of victory. Our fellow- 
sokiiers,” he eagerly exclaimed, are aircfady 
‘V masters of the bunk; see — they make the 
appointed signal ; let us hasten to emulate and 
assist their courage.” The united and rapid 
motion of a great fleet broke the violence of the 
current, and they reached the eastern shore of the 
Tigris with suflicient speed to extinguish the 
flames, and rescue their adventurous companions* 
The difficulties of a steep and lofty ascent w^ere 
increased by the weight of armour, and the 
darkness of the night, A shower of stones, 
darts, and fire, was incessantly discharged on the 
beads of the assailants ; who, after an arduous* 
struggle, climbed the bank, and stood vic- 
torious upon the rampart. As soon as they 
possessed a more efjnal field, Julian, ■who, witli 
liis light infantry, had led the attack, darted 
through the ranks a skilful and experienced eye : 
his bravest soldiers, according to the precepts 
of Homer, 70 were distributed in the front and 
rear : and all the trumpets of the Imperial army 
sounded to battle. The Romans, after sending 
up a military shout, advanced in measured steps 
to tlm animating notes of martial music ; lanch- 
ed their formidable javelins ; and rushed forwards 
with drawn swords, to deprive the barbarians., 
by a closer onset, of the advantage of their 
missile weapons. The whole engagement lasted 
above twelve hours ; till the gradual retreat of 
the Persians wiis changed into a disorderly 
flight, of which tiie shameful exum]>le was given 
by the principal leader, and tlie Surenas him- 
self. They were piu'sued to the gates of Ctesi- 
phon ; Riid the conquerors might have entered 
the dismayed city,7X jf ^heir general, Victor, 

faM acfi metfi territi d«c®8 concowi! jurecatfi fieri jtfohibiW!" 

69 HJnc Impcwtor - - - ('says Aromiana.)ipHec«imlOTis arrootmir* 
auxffii* primii pofttmtiaque dtscarmts* &c. ’Vet Zwiwus, ids 
friendtWH^ not allow him to pass theTivtrrtill two days afis‘r tXse battle. 

70 Secundum Ilomericjim di> posit imitnri. A similar cU'.fKwition is 
{ascribed to the wise Neacif, in the fourth !«v.k of the Iliad ; and Ho. 
aaer was neirw abMWit from tlw wind of Jtilian. 

71 Pwsas -tetroro tsuhito wh-cummt, vei>i''i:nu* a,;n 2 j»ii-tn 
jgenUs, apertaa Gtesiplioiitis iHJrtas victor iiiilci h3tri..'*t*tji ui major 
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who was dangerously wounded with an arrow, 
had not conjured them to desist from a rash 
attempt, which must be fatal, if it were not suc- 
cessful, On. th£ir side, the Romans acknow- 
ledged the loss of only seventy-five men ; while 
they affirmed, that the barbarians had left on tlie 
field of battle tw'o thousand five hundred, or even 
six thousand, of their bravest soldiers. The 
spoil was such as might be expected from the 
riches and luxuiy of an Oriental camp; large 
quantities of silver and gold, splendid arms and 
trappings, and beds and tables of massy silver. 
The victorious emperor distributed, as the re- 
wards of valour, some honourable gifts, civic, 
and mural, and naval, crowns ; wdiich he, and 
perhaps lie alone, esteemed more precious than 
the w'eaith of Asia. A solemn sacrifice was 
offered to the gofi of war, but the appearances 
of the victims threatened the most inauspicious 
events; and Julian soon discovered, by less am- 
biguous signs, that he had now reached the tenn 
of his prosper! ty."- 

On tlie second day after the bat- 
oiSa5 tie, the domestic guards, the Jovians 
and Herculians, and the remaining 
June. troops, wiiich composed near tw'o 
thirds of the wlioie army, were securely w'afted 
over the Tigris. "3 While the Persians beheld 
from the walls of Ctesiphon the desolation of the 
adjacent country, Julian cast many an anxious 
look towards the north, in full expectation, that* 
as he himself had victoriously penetrated to the 
capital of Sapor, the march and junction of his 
lieutenants, Sebastian and Procopius, would be 
executed with tiie same courage and diligence. 
Ills expectations were disappointed by the trea- 
chery of the Armenian king, who pemitted, and 
most probably directed, the desertion of his 
auxiliary troops from the camp of the Romans 
and by the dissensions of the two generals, who 
were incapable of forming or executing any plan 
for the public service. When the emperor had 
relinquished the hope of this important rein- 
forcement, he condescended to hold a council 
of war, and approved, after a full debate, the 
sentiment of those generals, who dissuaded the 
siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and pernicious 
undertaking. It is not easy for us to conceive, 
by w'hat arts of fortification, a city thrice be- 
sieged and taken by the predecessors of Julian, 
could be rendered impregnable against an army 
of sixty thousand Romans, commanded by a 
brave and experienced general, and abundantly 
supplied with ships, provisions, battering engines, 
and military stores. But we may rest assured, 
from the love of glory, and contempt of danger, 
which formed the character of Julian, that he 
w^as not discouraged by any trivial or imaginary 
obstacles. 75 At the very time when he declined 

praedamm occasio fni-sset, (inani ewra victor!®. (Sesetus Rii&s de Fro- 
vinctis, c. 28.) Their avarice might dispose tliem to hear the advice 
of Victor. 

72 The labour of the canal, the pa-ssage of the Ticris, and the vic- 
tor*, are descrUjed by Ammianns (sxiv. o, 6.), IJbanius^Orat. Parent. 
it, «4~128. p. .*547-^34, Greg. Nazianxen (Orahiv. n. US-), 
m«s (1. iii- p. iSI--l.S34, and Sextus Eufiia {de I^ovinciis, c. 28.) 

'75 The fleet and army -were formed in three divisions, of which the 
Erst only had passed dunng the night. { Amraian. xadv. 6.) Thetraoi? 

whom iSofiimus transpoarts on the third day (1. iji. p. 183.}, 
xrdght eonsajEfc of the protectors, amoitg whom the historian Ammia- 
nus, atwi the future emperor Jovian, actually served; scaaae sehools 
of the dmmfievt and perhaps the Joviam and Hercul^s> who often 
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the siege of Ctesiphon, he rejected, with ob- 
stinacy and disdain, the most flattering offers of 
a negotiation of peace. Sapor, who had been 
so long accustomed to the tardy ostentation of 
Constantins, was suiprised by the intrepid dili- 
gence of his successor. As far as the confines 
of India and Scytliia, the satraps of the distant 
provinces were ordered to assemble their troops, 
and to march, without delay, to the assistance 
of their monarch. But their preparations were 
dilatory, their motions slow ; and before Sapor 
could lead an army into the field, lie received 
the melancholy intelligence of the devastation of 
Assyria, the ruin of his palaces, and the slaughter 
of his bravest troops, who defended the passage 
of the Tigris. The pride of royalty was humbled 
in the dust ; he took his repasts on the ground ; 
and the disorder of his hair expressed the grief 
and anxiety of his mind. Perhaps he would 
not have refused to purchase, with one half of 
his kingdom, the safety of the remainder ; and 
he would have gladly subscribed himself, in a 
treaty <■)£ peace, the faithful and dependent ally 
of the Homan conqueror. Under the pretence 
of private business, a minister of rank and con- 
fidence was secretly despatched to embrace the 
knees of Hormisdas, and to request, in the lan- 
guage of a suppliant, that he might be intro- 
duced into the presence of the emperor. The 
Sassanlan prince, whether he listened to the 
voice of pride or humanity, wliether he consulted 
the sentiments of his birth, or the duties of his 
situation, was equally inclined to promote a 
salutary measure, which would terminate tiie 
calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph of 
Home. He w*as astonished by the inflexible 
firmness of a heF<o, who remembered, most un- 
fortunately for himself and for his country, that 
Alexander had uniformly rejected the proposi- 
tions of Darius. But as Julian was sensible, 
that die hope of a safe and honourable peace 
might cool the ardour of his troops ; he earnestly 
requested, that Hormisdas would privately dis- 
miss the minister of Sapor, and conceal this 
dangerous temptation from the knowledge of 

the camp. 75 

The honour, as w*ell as interest, He bums hi-* 
of Julian, forbade him to consume fleet* 
his time under the impregnable walls of Ctesi- 
phon ; and as often as he defied the barbarians, 
who defended the city, to meet him on the open 
plain, they prudently replied, that if he desired 
to exercise Ms valour, he might seek the army 
of the Great King, He felt the insult, and he 
accepted the advice. Instead of confining his 
servile march to the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, he resolved to imitate the adventurous 
spirit of Alexander, and boldly to advance into 
the inland provinces, till he forced his rival to 


74 Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 1. iii. c.15. p. $46.) supplies tis 
■with a national tradition, and a spurious letter. I have borrowed 
only the leading circumstance, which is consistent with truth, proba- 
bility, and Libanius {Orat. Parent, c. 131. p. 555.). 

75 Civites ine^^ugjiabllis, facinus audax et importiinum. Ammia- 


75 Civitaa inexpumabUis, facinus audax et intportunum. 

HUB, xxiv. 7. His fellow-soldier, Eutropius, turns aside from the 
ditEculty, Asjwriamque populatus, casira apud Ctesiphontem stativa 
aliguandiu habuit ; remeansque victor, &c. {x. 16.) Zosimus is artful 
or Ignorant, and Socrates inaccurate. 

76 Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 150. p. 354., c. 139. p. 361. Socrates, 
1. iii. c. 21. The ecclesiastical historian imputes the refusal of peace 
to the advice of Maximus. Such advice was unworthy of a phioso- 
pher ; but the philosopher was likewise a magician, who flattered the 
hopes and passions of his master. 
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contend with hini) perhaps in the plains of Ar- 
bela, for the empire of Asia, The magnanimity 
of Julian \vas applauded and betrayed, by the 
arts of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of his 
country, had generously submitted to act a part 
full of danger, of falsehood, and of shame.77 
With a train of faithful followers, lie deserted 
to the Iiaperiai camp ; exposed, in a specious 
tale, the injuries which he had sustained; exag- 
gerated the cruelty of Sapor, the discontent of 
the people, and the weakness of the monarchy ; 
and confidently olfered himself as the hostage 
and guide of the Homan march. The most 
rational grounds of suspicion were urged, witii- 
out elfect, by tlie wisdom and experience of 
Honnisdas ; and the credulous Julian, receiving 
the traitor into his bosom, was x^ersuaded to 
issue an hasty order, which, in the opinion of 
mankind, appeared to arraign ids prudence, and 
to endanger his safety. He destroyed, in a 
single hour, the %vhole navy, which had been 
transported above five hundred miles, at so great 
an expense of toil, of treasure, and of blood. 
Twelve, or, at the most, twenty-two, small ves- 
sels were saved, to accompany, on carriages, the 
march of the army, and to form occasional 
bridges for the passage of the rivers. A supply 
of twenty days’ provisions was reserved for tiie 
use of the soldiers ; and tJie rest of the maga- 
zines, with a fleet of eleven Iiimdred vessels, 
which rode at anchor in the I'igris, were aban- 
doned to the flames, by the absolute conimaiid 
of the emperor. The Christian bishops, Gre- 
gory and Augustin, insult the madness of the 
Apostate, who executed, with his own hands, the 
sentence of divine justice. Their authority, of 
less weight, x^erhaps, in a military question, is 
confinned by the cool judgment of an experi- 
enced soldier, who was himself spectator of the 
conflagration, and who could not disapjirove the 
reluctant murmurs of the troops.78 Yet there 
are not wanting some specious, and perhaps 
solid, reasons, which might justify the resolution 
of Julian. The navigation of the Eui>hrates 
never ascended above Babylon, nor that of the 
Tigris a!)ove Oxus.T’i^ The distance of the last- 
mentioned city from the Roman camp was not 
very considerable ; and Julian must soon have 
renounced the vain and impracticable attemxit of 
forcing upwards a great fleet against the stream 
of a raj)id river, w'hicli in several places was 
embarrassed by natural or artificial cataracts.®* 
The pow'er of sails and oars was insuifleient ; it 
became necessary to tow the sliips against the 
current of the river; the strength of twenty 
thousand soldiers was exhausted in this tedious 
and servile labour; and if the Romans couti- 

77 The arts of this new Zopvnis fOrepr. Jsazianzen, Orat. iv, p, 115, 
lir>.) may derive some credit from the testimony of two abbreviators 
(Sextns Rufus and Victor^, and the casual hints of I.ibaniiis (Orat. 
Parent, c- 134. p. 357.) and Ammiauus (ixiv. 7,). The course of 
genuine history is interraijstcd by a most unseasonable chasm in the 
text of Ammianus. 

78 See Ammianus (xxiv. 7.), Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. 132» 13S. 

6 .35(1, 357.), Zbsimus (!. iii. j). 183.), Zonaras (tonti. ii- 1- Jtiii. p. 2d*), 
regory (Orit. iv. p. llG.), and Augustin (de Civitate Uei, 1. iv.c. 3S., 
J. V, c. 21.). Of these Libauius alone attemjits a faint apology for hia 
hero ; who, according to Ammianus, pronounced his own condemna-* 
tioB, fay a tardy and inefTectual attempt to extinguish the dames. 

79 Comult JRarodofus (b i. c. iD4.), titvabo (U xvi. p. 1074.), and 
Tavamler (part i. !. ii. p. 152.), 

so A oEteitat* Tigm indidt vocori, its apwdla«tM*di#a«itttm. 

, SI (k»® of Uwfwe whicSi m arUflclid cascade '®r mt*- 

ntet, is described by Tavernier (part i. 1. ii. p. and ‘nierenot 
(part ii. 1. i. p. 2SS«>. tbe or mmmd to iztter- 


■ uued to march along the banks of the Tigris, 
they could only expect to return home without 
achieving any enterprise worthy of the genius 
or fortune of their leader. If, on the contrary, 
it was advisable to advance into the inland 
country, the destruction of the fleet and maga- 
zines w'as the only measure which could save 
that valuable prize from the hands of the nume- 
rous and active ti-oops which might suddenly be 
poured from the gates of Cteslpiion, Had . the 
arms of Julian been victorious, we slioold now 
admire the conduct, as well as tlie courage, of a 
hero, who, by depriving his soldiers of the hopes 
of a retreat, left them only the alternative of 
death or conquest.®'^ 

The cumbersome train of artillery roarche$ 
and wagons, whicii retards the ojier- .^apur 
ations of a modern army, wtw in a great mea- 
sure unknown in the cainiJ® of the Romans.®^ 
Yet, in every age, the sub.sis>tence of sixty tliou- 
sand men must have Vaton one of the most im- 
portant cares of a prudent general ; and that 
subsistence could only be drawn from his own 
or from the enemy’s country. Had it been x)os- 
sible for Julian to maintain a bridge of commu- 
nication on the Tigris, and to iireserxe the con- 
quered places of Assyria, a desolated province 
could not aflbrd any large or regular supplies, in 
a season of the year when the lands were covered 
by the inundation of the Euphrates, and the 
unwholesome air was darkened witJi swarms of 
innumerable insects, sj The appearance of the 
hostile country was far more inviting. The ex- 
tensive region tliat lies between the river Tigris 
and the mountains of Media, was Ailed with 
villages and towns ; and the fertile soil, for the 
most x^art, was in a very improved state of culti- 
vation. Julian might expect, that a conqueror, 
wlio possessed the two forcible instruments of 
pe 2 -siiasion, steel and gold, would easily x>rocure 
a xflentifid subsistence from the fears or avmice 
of the natives. But, on the approach of the 
Romans, this rich and smiling prospect was in- 
stantly blasted. Wherever they moved, the inha- 
bitants deserted the open villages, and took shelter 
in the fortified towns; the cattle were driven 
away ; the grass and ripe corn were consumed 
wnth fire ; and, as soon as the flames had sub- 
sided which interrupted the march of Julian, he 
belield the melancholy face of a smoking ajjd 
naked desert. This desperate but efiectual 
method of defence can only be executed by the 
enthusiasm of a people who prefer their inde- 
pendence to their property ; or by the rigour of 
an arbitrary government, which consults the 
public safety without submitting to their incli- 
nations the liberty of choice. On the present 

TQpt the natfjgatjon of the river. (Strafao,!. xt, p. 1075. D'Anville, 
VKuphraxe ette Tigre, p. 98, 99.) 

■82 Recollect the successful ww am»lattd« mhnmrfAaathfOclw 
and Coit«w» who fa«mit thdr ships on w coasts rf Africa ana Mexico. 

83 Bee the jncEcious reOectiims of the Author of the Ksaai sur la 
Tactlque. ttwa.iS. p.287— 353.. arid the learned remarto of M. Oui* 

■' chanit, Mdm'C^Tes MlJitai'res, tom. 1. p... 351— 382. . oia the 

hagsa^e and subsistence o£ the Roman armies. 

84 The Tijtris rises to the south* the Bwphrates to the north, of the 
Armenian isaowntains. The former ovwdows in iUarch* the latter in 
July. These dnaimstimees ar® well explained in the Geogrsphieai 
IMwsitaticm Foster, insarted In Bpelmaa’s Expedition of Cyrus, vol. 
ihjp. m. 

‘ ^ Anamlamis (xxiv. 8.) describes, as he had felt, the inconveniency 
of Use Sood, the heat* and the insects. The lands « AMyria* oppwssiBea. 
ht the Turks, and ravapsd by the Curds, or Arabs, yield an jncrwse 
^ ten. hfoeen, and iurenty fold, for the seed which is cast into the 
around by tire wretched and unskilful husbandmen. Voyages de 
Jijfelmlur, tom, ii. p. 279. 285. 
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occasion, the zeal and obedience of the Persians 
seconded the commands of Sapor 5 and the em- 
peror was soon reduced to the scanty stock of 
provisions, which continually wasted in his hands. 
Before they w'ere entirely consumed, he might 
still have reached the wealthy and unwarlike 
cities of Ecbatana, or Susa, by tlie effort of a 
rapid and well-directed march but he was de- 
prived of this last resource by his ignorance of 
the roads, and by the perfidy of his guides. The 
Romans wandered several days in the country 
to the eastward of Bagdad; the Persian de- 
serter, who had artfully led them into the snare, 
escaped from their resentment; and liis followers, 
as soon as they were put to the torture, confessed 
the secret of the conspiracy. The visionary con- 
quests of Hyrcania and India, which had so 
long amused, now tormented, the mind of Ju- 
lian. Conscious that his own imprudence was 
the cause of the public distress, he anxiously 
balanced the hopes of safety or success, without 
o])taining a satisfactory answer, either from gods 
or men. At length, as the only practicable 
measure, he embraced the resolution of directing 
his steps towards the banks of the Tigris, with 
the design of saving the army by a hasty march 
to the confines of Corduene; a fertile and 
friendly province, which acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of Rome. Tlie desponding troops obeyed 
the signal of the retreat, only seventy da3’S after 
June 16 passed the Chaboras, with 

' the sanguine expectation of subvert- 
ing the throne of Persia ,67 

^ , As long as the Romans seemed 

dutTess of tins to advance into the country, their 
army, obscrvcd and iiisulted 

from a distance, by several bodies of Persian 
cavalry ; who, showing themselves, sometimes in 
loose, and sometimes in closer, order, faintly skir- 
mished with the advanced guards. These de- 
tachments were, however, supx>orted by a much 
greater force ; and the heads of the columns were 
no sooner pointed towards the Tigiis than a 
cloud of dust arose on the plain. The Romans, 
who now aspired only to the pennission of a safe 
and speedy retreat, endeavoured to persuade 
themselves, that this formidable appearance was 
occasioned tiy a troop of wild asses, or perhaps 
by the approach of some friendly Arabs* They 
halted, pitched their tents, fortified their camp, 
passed the whole night in continual alarms ; and 
lUscovered, at the dawn of day, that they w'ere 
surrounded by an array of Persians. This army, 
which might be considered only^ as the van of 
the barbarians, was soon followed by the main 
body of cuirassiers, archers, and elephants, com- 
manded by Meranes, a general of rank and re- 
putation. He was accompanied by tw^o of the 
king’s sons, and many of the principal satraps ; 
and fame and expectation exaggerated the 
strength of the remaining powers, w'hich slowly 

56 Isidore of Charai (Mansion. Parthic. p. 5, 6. In Hadjon, Geo- 
graph. Minor, tom. ii.} reckons 12f) seha:ni from JBeletJcja, and Theve- 
no® {part i, i. i. ii. p. 209—245.), I2S hours of march from ^gdad to 
Ecbatana, or Hamadan. These measures cannot exceed an ordinary 
parasang, or three Homan miles. 

57 The march of Julian from Ctesipbon is circumstantially, but 
not elearly, de«cTil»od by Ammiatms (xsiv.,7, S.y, Jabanius (Orat. 
l’anettt»c. 134* p. 357.), and Zosimus (I. iii* p. 183.). The two last 
seem tootaat that their conqueror was retreating : and Libanius 
alwirdiy confines him to the banks of the 'figrii. 

88 ite most judicious of modem travellers, describes 

(tojn, in. p. 57* 5?, 5sc. edit, in 4to.) Uie educauua and dexterity of 
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advanced under the conduct of Sapor himself. 
As the Romans continued their march, their 
long arra}^, which was forced to bend or divide, 
according to the varieties of the ground, afforded 
frequent and favourable opportunities to their 
vigilant enemies. The Persians repeatedly 
charged with fury : they were repeatedly re- 
pulsed with firmness : and the action at Ma- 
ronga, which almost deserved the name of a 
battle, was marked by a considerable loss of 
satraps and elephants, perhaps of equal value in 
the ey^es of their monarch. These splendid ad- 
vantages were not obtained without an adequate 
slaughter on the side of the Romans: several 
officers of distinction were either killed or 
wmimded ; and the emperor himself, w'ho, on all 
occasions of danger, inspired and guided the 
valour of his troops, was obliged to expose his 
person, and exert his abilities. The weight of 
offensive and defensive arms, which still consti- 
tuted the strength and safety of the Romf®s, 
disabled them from making any long or effectual 
pursuit ; and as the horsemen of the East w^ere 
trained to dart their javelins, and shoot. their 
arrows, at full speed, and in every possible di- 
rection,88 the cavalry of Persia w^as never more 
formidable than in the moment of a rapid and 
disorderly flight. But the most certain and irre- 
parable loss of the Romans w^as that of time. 
The hardy veterans, accustomed to the cold cli- 
mate of Gaul and Germany, fainted under the 
sultry heat of an Assyrian summer ; their vigour 
was exhausted by the incessant repetition of 
march and combat; and the progress of the 
anny wm suspended by the precautions of a slow 
and dangerous retreat, in the pre.sence of an 
active enemy. Every day, every hour, as the 
supply diminished, the value and price of subsist- 
ence increased in tlie Roman caniii.S-^ Julian, 
who alw'ays contented himself with such food as 
a hungry soldier would have disdained, distri- 
buted, for the use of the troops, the provisions 
of the Imperial household, and whatever could 
be spared from the sumpter-horses of the tribunes 
and generals. But this feeble relief served only 
to aggravate the sense of the public distress; 
and the Romans began to entertain the most 
gloomy apprehensions that, before they could 
reach the frontiers of the empire, they should all 
perish, either by famine, or by the sword of the 
barbarians.® 

While Julian struggled with the .r«iian is mor- 
almost insuperable difficulties of his wounded, 
situation, the silent hours of the night were still 
devoted to study and conterapiation. When- 
ever he closed his eyes in short and interrupted 
slumbers, his mind w^as agitated with painful 
anxiety ; nor can it be thought surprising, that 
the Genius of the empire should once more 
appear before him, covering, with a funereal 
veil, his head, and his horn of abundance, and 

the Persian horsemen. Brissonins (de R«gno Persico* p, 650. 661, 
&c.) has collected the testimonies of antiquitj’. 

89 In Marc Antony’s retreat, an attic chamix sold for fifty drach- 
mas, or, in other words, a pound of flour for twelve or fourteen shil- 
lings ; barley bread was sold for its weight in silver. It is impassible 
to peruse the interesting narrative of Plutarch (tom. v. p. 102— 116.), 
without perceiving tljat Marc Antony and .Tulian were pursued by 
the stune enemies, and involved in the same distress. 

Ql) Arnmian. xxiv. 8., xxv. 1. Zositnus, I- iii. p. 184, I<S.5, 186. 
BibauiuH, Or:it. Fawnt. c. 131, 135. p. 3.57, .358, 359. The sophist of 
Antioch api>ears ignorant that the troops were hungry. 
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slowly retiring from the Imperial tent. The 
monarch started from his couch, and stepping 
forth to refresh his wearied spirits with the cool- 
ness of the midnight air, he beheld a fiery 
meteor, which shot athwart the sky, and sud- 
denly vanished. Julian was convinced that he 
had seen the menacing countenance of the god 
of the council which he summoned, of 

Tuscan Haruspices,‘>^ unanimously pronounced 
tliat lie should abstain from action : but, on 
this occasion, necessity and reason were more 
prevalent than superstiuon ; and the trumpets 
sounded at tiie break of day. The army marched 
through a hilly country j and the hills had been 
secretly occupied by the I'ersiaiis. Julian led 
the van, witli the skill and attention of a con- 
summate general ; be was alarmed by the in- 
telligence that his rear was suddenly attacked. 
I'he heat of the weather liad tempted him to 
lay aside lii.s cuirass ; hut he snatched a shield 
from t)ne of his attendants, and hastened, with 
a sutKcieiit reinforcement, to the relief of the 
rear-guard. A similar danger recalled the in- 
trepid prince to the defence of the front; and, 
as he galloped between the columns, the centre 
of the left was attacked, and almost overpower- 
ed, by a furious charge of the Persian cavalry 
and elephants. This huge body was soon 
defeated, by the well-timed evolution of the 
light infantry, who aimed their weapons, with 
dexterity and efiect, against the backs of the 
horsemen, and the legs of the elephants. The i 
barbarians lied ; and Julian, who was foremost 
in every danger, aninjated the pursuit with bis 
voice and gestures. His trembling guards, 
scattered and oppressed by the disorderly throng 
of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless 
sovereign that he was without armour; and 
conjured iiim to decline the fall of the impend- 
ing ruin. As they exclaimed,'^ a cloud of 
darts and arrows was discharged from the living 
squadriins ; and a javelin, after razing the skin 
of his m-m, tmnspierced the ribs, and fixed in 
tlie inferior part of the liver, Julian attempted 
to draw the deadly weapon from his side ; but 
his fingers were cut by the sharpness of the 
steel, and lie fell senseless from his horse. Kis 
guards fievv to his relief; and the wounded 
emperor was gently raised from the ground, 
and conveyed out of the tumult of the battle 
Hito an adjacent tent- TJie report of the me- 
lancholy cNeiit passed from rank to rank; but 
the grief of the Koinaiis inspired them with 
invincible valour, and the desire of revenge. 
Tile bloody and obstinate coniilct was main- 
tained by the two armies, till they wx*re sepa- 
rated by tlie total darkness of the night. The 
Persians derived some honour from the ad- 
vantage wliicli they obtained against the left 

91 Amiaian. xx.v. 2. Jtilian had sworn in a passion, nunquam sc 
Marti sacra fuiauniin (aixiv. I'J.). Such whhnsicai quarrds wm* uot 
uncommon btitwttiu the gods and their insolent votaries: Jind even 
the prudent Augustus, alter his lleet had been twice shipwrecked, 
excluded iSeptune I'rom the lionours of public proeessiwus. See 
liunie'a phlloaophicaJ relU-ctions. Essays, vol. ii. p, <11S. 

92 They stiU retained the monoj;ioly of the vain, hut lucrative, 
Scitnc*.-, which Suid been inveiitedin iietruria; and professed to de- 
rive their knowledge of signs and omens from the ancient tKioks of 
Tarquitius, a Tuscim sage. 

93 CUunal*ant him; inde ciimHdali {uxt the note <£ V'alesius) quoa 
dis,}wcral terror, ut fugkmtium jnolc-m nuiquam ruinam maleoutrt’ 
positi t’uhniais deciiiiiuret. Ammian. xsv, 

94 bapor bJmdf deckred to ihe Komars, that it was his practice 


'Wing, where Anatolius, master of the offices, 
was slain, and the prasfect Sallust very narrowly 
escaped. But the event of the day was adverse 
to the barbarians. They abandoned the field ; 
their two generals, Sleranes and Xohordates,^'^ 
fifty nobles or satraps, and a multitude of their 
bravest soldiers : and the success of the Ro- 
mans, if Julian had survived, might have been 
improved into a decisive and useful victory. 

The first words that Julian ut- The author 
tered, after his recovery from the 
fainting fit into which he had been June as. 

thrown by loss of blood, w’ere expressive of his 
martial spirit. He called for his horse and 
arms, and was impatient to rush into the battle. 
His remaining strength was exhausted by the 
painful effort; and the surgeons, who examined 
his wound, discovered the symptoms of ap- 
proaching death. He employed the awful mo- 
ments with the firm temper of a hero and a 
sage; the philosophers who had accompanied 
him in this fatal expedition, compared the tejit 
of J ulian with the prison of Socrates ; and the 
spectators, wkom duty, or fidendship, or curi- 
osity, had assembled round his couch, listened 
with respectful grief to the funeral oration of 
their dying emperor.ss « Friends and fellow- 
“ soldiers, the seasonable period of my de- 

parture is now arrived, and I discharge, with 

the cheerfulness of a ready debtor, the demands 
‘‘of nature. 1 have learned from philosophy, 
“ how much the soul is more excellent than the 
“body; and that the separation of the nobler 
“ substance should be the subject of joy, rather 
“ tisan of affliction. I have learned from re- 
“ ligion, that an early death has often been the 
“ reward of piety ; and I accept, as a favour 
“ of the gods, the mortal stroke that secures me 
“ from the danger of disgracing a character, 
“ which has hitherto been supported by virtue 
“ and fortitude. I die without remorse, as I 
“ have lived without guilt. I am pleased to 
“reflect on the innocence of my private life; 
“ and I can atfirni with confidence, that the 
“ supreme authority, that emanation of the 
“ Divine l^ower, has been preserved in my 
“ hands pure and immaculate. Detesting the 
“ corrupt and destructive maxims of despotism, 
“ I have considered the hapjaness of the people 
“ as the end of government. Submitting my 
“ actions to the laws of prudence, of justice, 
“ and of modoi'ation, 1 have trusted the event 
“ to the care of Frovideuce. Xk>ace was the 
“ object of my counsels, as long as peace 
“ was consistent with the public welfare ; bul 
“ when the imperious voice of my country sum- 
“ moiled me to arms, X exposed my jicrson to 
“ the dangers of w^ar, with the clear fore-know- 
“ ledge (which 1 had acquired from tlie art of 

to comfort the famUies of his deceased satraps, hy sending them, as a 
l^riisent, the heads of tlie guards and oliievrs who had not fallen by 
their master’s bid«. Jdbanius, de ni.ee duUan. ulris. c. suii. p. UiS. 

93 The character and situation of Julian might countenance tfie 
suspicion, that he hail previously cumj-osed the elaborate oration, 
wmeh Ammianus heard, and has traijs.<,riljed. The version of tlie 
Abbd die la Uleterie is faithful and elegant. I have followed him in 
expressing the I’latonic idea of etnanations, v, Ukh i, darkly insinuated 
in the tkriginal. 

96 llezmiutus (h i, c. .I!!.) lias displayed that doctrine in an agree- 
abUs-tale. Yet the J upiter (in the lb»h Iwiok of the Jliadl, who la- 
itumts with tears of blood the tU a?li of 9arpidoii his son, had a very 
hijperffcut dotkai ofUappitUAS or glory Leyoiui the gi-ave- 
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« divination) that I was destined to fall by the 
sword. I now offer my tribute of gratitude to 
« the Eternal Being, who has not suffered me to 
perish by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret 
dagger of conspiracy, or by the slow tortures 
of lingering disease. He has given me, in 
the midst of an honourable career, a splendid 
** and glorious departure from this wmrld ; and I 
hold it equally absurd, equally base, to solicit, 

‘‘ or to decline, the stroke of fate. — Thus much 
I have attempted to say ; but my strength fails 
** me, and I feel the approach of death. — I shall 
cautiously refrain from any word that may tend 
to influence your suffrages in the election of 
an emperor. My choice might be imprudent 
“ or injudicious ; and if it should not be ratified | 
by the consent of the army, it might be fatal 
to the person whom I should recommend. I 
shall only, as a good citizen, express my hopes, 
that the Romans may be blessed with the 
« government of a virtuous sovereign,” After 
this discourse, which Julian pronounced in a 
firm and gentle tone of voice, he distributed, by 
military testament, the remains of his private 
fortune ; and making some enquiry why Ana- 
tolius was not present, he understood, from the 
answer of Sallust, that Anatolius w'as killed ; and 
bewailed, wdth amiable inconsistency, the loss of 
his friend. At the saipe time he reproved the 
immoderate grief of the spectators ; and conjured 
them not to disgrace, by unmanly tears, the fate 
of a prince, who in a few moments would be 
united with heaven, and with the stars. The 
spectators were silent ; and Julian entered into 
a metaphysical argument with the philosophers 
Priscus and Maximus, on tlte nature of the soul. 
The efforts which he made, of mind as well as 
body, most probably hastened his death. His 
wound began to bleed with fresh violence ; his 
respiration was embarrassed by the swelling of 
the veins : he called for a draught of cold winter, 
and, as soon as he had drank it, expired without 
pain, about the hour of midnight. Such was 
the end of that extraordinary man, in the thirty- 
second year of his age, after a reign of one year 
and about eight months, from the death of Con- 
stantins, In his last moments he displayed, 
perhaps with some ostentation, the love of virtue 
and of fame, which had been the ruling passions 
of his life.i^'? 

Eiecfionof triumph of Christianity, and 

theesmperar the Calamities of the empire, may, in 
A. “ixhfis, some measure, be ascribed to Julian 
June a?, himself, wim had neglected to secure 
the future execution of his designs, by the timely 
and judicious nomination of an associate and 
successor. But the royal race of Constantius 
Chlorus was reduced to his own person ; and if 
he entertained any serious thoughts of investing 
with the purple the most worthy among the 
Romans, he was diverted from his resolution by 

97 The soldiesrs vho made their Terhal, or nuncupatojy, testa- 
ments, upon actual service (in procinctfi), were exempted from the 

^ formalities rf the Roman law. See Heintccius {Antiquit. Jur, Ro- 
laan. tom. i. p. 504.}, and Montesquieu (Esprit desLoix, !• xxvii.). 

98 This itnictn of the human soul with the divine etherial suh- 

of the universe, is the ancient doctrine of Pythagorat and 
^iwo : hat it seems to exclude any personal or conscious immortality. 
See w^arhurton V learned and rational observations. Ihvine Ijegadun, 

■ 99 T»e whole TCiatiort of tlw death of Julian is given by Ararnianus 
(xxv. 34, an i*deii%esi* siiectauar. J-ibaiiius, who tunw with horror 


the difficulty of tlie choice, the jealousy of power, 
the fear of ingratitude, and the natural presump- 
tion of health, of youth, and of prosperity. His 
unexpected death left the empire without a 
master, and without an heir, in a state of per- 
plexity and danger, which, in the space of four- 
score years, had never been experienced, since 
the election of Diocletian. In a government, 
wiiich had almost forgotten the distinction of 
pure and noble blood, the superiority of birth 
was of little moment ; the claims of official rank 
were accidental and precarious ; and the can- 
didates, who might aspire to ascend the vacant 
throne, could be supported only by the con- 
sciousness of personal merit, or by the hopes of 
popular favour. But the situation of a fuinislied 
army, encompassed on all sides by an host of 
barbarians, shortened the moments of grief and 
deliberation. In this scene of terror and distress, 
the body of the deceased prince, according to his 
own directions, was decently embalmed; and, 
at the dawn of day, the generals convened a 
military senate, at whicii the commanders of the 
legions, and the officers, both of cavali7 and in- 
fantry, were invited to assist. Three or four 
hours of the niglit had not passed away without 
some secret cabals ; and when the election of an 
emperor was proposed, the spixit of faction began 
to agitate the assembly. Victor and Arinthams 
collected the remains of the court of Constantius ; 
the friends of Julian attached themselves to the 
Gallic chiefs, Dagalaiphus and Nevitta; and 
the most fatal consequences might be appre- 
hended from the discord of two factions, so 
opposite in their character and interest, in their 
maxims of government, and perhaps in their 
religious principles. The superior virtues of 
Sallust could alone reconcile their divisions, and 
unite their suffrages ; and tlie venerable prsefect 
w'ould immediately have been declared the suc- 
cessor of Julian, if he himself, with sincere and 
modest firmness, had not alleged his age and 
infirmities, so unequal to the w'eight of the 
diadem. The generals, w’ho were surprised and 
perplexed by his refusal, showed some disposi- 
tion to adopt the salutary advice of an inferior 
officer, that they should act as they would 
have acted in the absence of the emperor ; that 
they should exert their abilities to extricate the 
anny from the pi*esent distress; and, if they 
w^ere fortunate enough to reach the confines of 
Blesopotainia, they should proceed with united 
and deliberate counsels in the election of a law- 
ful sovereign. While they debated, a fe^v voices 
saluted Jovian, who was no more than Jirsi of 
the domestics, with tiie names of Emperor and 
Augustus. The tumultuaiy^ acclamation was 
instantly repeated by the guards who surrounded 
the tent, and passed, in a few minutes, to the 
extremities of the line. The new prince, asto- 
nished with his own fortune, was hastily invested 

from the scene, has supplied some circumstances (Orat. Parental, 
c. 13G— .140. p. 359—362.). The calumnies of Gregorv, and the 
legends of naore recent saints, may now be mleni/u despised. 

100 Honoratior aiiquis miles; i>erhaps Amraianus him.self. The 
modest and judicious historian describes the .scene of the election, at 
■which he was undoubtedly present (xxv, 5.). 

101 The prhmts, or prmicerius, enjoyed the dignity of a senator j 
though only a tribune, he ranked with the military dukes. Cod. 

Theodosian . 1. v i . tit. xxiv. These privileges are perhaps more recent 
than the time of Jovian. 
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with the Imperial onsaments, and received an 
oath of iBdelity from the generals, whose favour 
and protection he so lately solicited. The 
strongest recommendation of Jovian was the 
merit of his father, count Varronian, who en- 
joyed, in honourable rerirement, the fruit of his 
long services. In the obscure freedom of a 
private station, the son indulged his taste for 
wine and women ; yet he supported, with credit, 
the character of a Christian io® and a soldier. 
Without being conspicuous for any of the ambi- 
tious qualifications which excite the admiration 
and envy of mankind, the comely person of 
Jovian, Ills cheerful temper, and familiar wit, 
had gained the affection of his fellow^-soldiers ; 
and the generals of both parties acquiesced in a 
popular election, wliich had not been conducted 
by the arts of their enemies. The pride of this 
unexpected elevation was moderated by the just 
apprehension, that the same day might terminate 
the life and reign of the new emperor. The 
pressing voice of necessity was obeyed without 
tielay ; and the first orders issued by Jovian, a 
fevs? hours after his i^redeeessor had expii'ed, were 
to prosecute a march, w’hicli could alone extricate 
the Romans from their actual disfaress. 

Danger and esteem of an enemy is most 

fhlSSSaf sincerely expressed by his fears ; and 

June 27thl the degree of fear may be accurately 
July 1 st. measured by the joy with w'hich he 
celebrates his deliverance. The vrekome news 
of the death of Julian, which a deserter revealed 
to the camp of Sapor, inspired the desponding 
monarch with a sudden confidence of victory. 
He immediately detached the royal cavalry, 
perhaps the ten thousand to second 

and support the pursuit; and discharged the 
whole weight of his united forces on the rear- 
guard of the Romans. The rear-guard was 
thrown into disorder ; the renowmed legions, 
which derived their titles from Diocletian, and 
Ills warlike colleague, w^'ere broke and trampled 
down by the elephants ; and three tribunes lost 
their lives in attempting to stop the flight of their 
soldiers. The battle was at length restored by 
the persevering valour of the Romans; the 
Persians were repulsed with a great slaughter 
of men and elephants ; and the army, after 
marching and fighting a long summer’s da)'', 
arrived, in the evening, at Samara, on the banks 
of the Tigris, about one hundred miles above 
Ctesiphon. On the ensuing day, the barba- 
rians, instead of harassing the march, attacked 
the camp of Jovian ; which had been seated in 
a deep and sequestered valley. From the hills, 
the archers of Persia insulted and annoyed the 
wearied Icgionaiies ; and a body of cavalry, 

102 The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates <1. iii. c. 22.J, Sozomen 
(L vi. e. 3.J, and Thei^oret {1. iv. c. 1.), as.crib:; to Jovian the merit 
of a confesscsr under the preceding reign ; and piously suppose, that 
he refusetl the piirpie, till the whole anny unanimously exclaimerl that 
they were Christians. Ammianus, caliiiSy pursuing his narrative, 
overthrows tire legend by a single sentence, iiostiis pro Joviano tac- 
tisque inspectis, pronuniiatuni est, SiC. xxv. 6. 

1U3 Anmiianus (xxv. 10.) has dr:wn from the life an impartial 
portrait of Jovian; to which the yomiger Victor has added some re- 
markable strokes. The Abbe tie la‘BIt*terie (Histoire de JovSen, 
tom. i. p. 1 2.33.) has composed an elaborate history of Iris slrort 
reign ; a work remarkably distinguished by elegance oi style, critical 
disquisition, and religious prt;judice. 

104 liegius equitatus- It appears, from Procopins, that the Im- 
mortaU, so famous under Cyrus and his successors, were revived, if 
we may use that improper word, by the Sassanides. Driwitm tie llegno 

S6S, Ac. 

105 The obstxtro vilbtges of the inland country are irrecoverably 
lost; n«r can we «ar»c the field of battle wiiere Julian fell; but M. 


which had penetrated with desperate courage 
through the prsetorian gate, was cut in pieces, 
after a doubtful conflict, near the Imperial tent. 
In the succeeding night, the camp of Carche 'w*as 
protected by the lofty dykes of the river ; and 
the Roman army, though incessantly exposed to 
the vexatious pursuit of the Saracens, pitched 
their tents near the city of Dura,ic>'> four days 
after the death of Julian. The Tigris was still 
on their left ; their hopes and provisions were 
almost consumed; and the impatient soldiers, 
who had fondly persuaded themselves that the 
frontiers of the empire were not far distant, re- 
quested their new sovereign, that they might be 
peimitted to hazard the passage of the river. 
With the assistance of his wisest officers, Jovian 
endeavoured to check their rashness ; by repre- 
senting, that if they possessed sufficient skill and 
vigour to stem the torrent of a deep and rapid 
stream, they w'ould only deliver themselves 
naked and defenceless to the baiharians, who 
had occupied the opposite banks. Yielding at 
length to their clamorous importunities, he con- 
sented, with reluctance, that five hundred Gauls 
and Germans, accustomed from their infancy to 
the w'aters of the Rhine and Danube, should at- 
tempt the bold adventure, which might serve 
either as an encouragement, or as a warning, for 
the rest of the anny. In the silence of the 
night they S4vam the Tigris, surprised an un- 
guarded post of the enemy, and displayed at the 
dawm of day the signal of their resolution and 
fortune. The success of this trial disposed the 
emperor to listen to the promises of his architects, 
w'ho proposed to construct a floating bridge of 
the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats, 
covered with a floor of earth and fascines. 
Two important days -were spent in the meflectual 
labour ; and the Romans, wdio already endured 
the miseries of famine, cast a look of despair on 
the Tigris, and upon the barbarians ; whose 
numbers and obstinacy increased with the distress 
of the Imperial anny. ^^3 

In this hopeless situation, the Negotiation 
fainting spirits or the Romans were peace, 
revived by the sound of peace. Tiie 
transient presumption of Sapor had vanished ; 
he observed, with serious concern, that, in the 
repetition of doubtful combats, he had lost his 
most faithful and intrepid nobles, his bravest 
troops, and the greatest part of his train of 
elephants ; and the experienced monarch feared 
to provoke the resistance of despair, the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, and the unexhausted powers of 
the Roman empire ; w'hich might soon advance 
to relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian. 
The Surenas himself, accompanied by another 

d’An-riUe has deroonstrated the precise sitaatloo of Svimere, Carche, 
and Dura, along the banks of the Tigris (Geogntphie Anclcnne, 
tom. ii. p. 248., TEuphrate et le Tigre, p Do. Jn the nitith 

century, Sumere, or Samara, Itecame, with a {.light change of name, 
the royal residence of the Ktiaiifs of the house ol Abbas. 

lOS'Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochu* against 
the rel>els of Melia anti Persia. iPolybius, 1. t. c. 4S. 52. p. 54S. 552. 
edit- Cttsanbon, in 8vo.) 

107 A similar expedient was nxotiosed to the leadens of ihe tea 
thousand, and wisely ri-jected. Aenophisn. Anfs.b3sis, 1. iii. p. 255,^ 
256, 257. It appears, fi-om our nuxiem travellers, that rafts floating*' 
on bladders pertbrm the trade and n.avigauon of the Tigris. 

• 108 The fi,rst milifc'Jry acts of the reign of Jovj.m are related by 
Ammianitt (xxr. 6.)> iJbantus (Orat. Parent- c. 14B. p. SG4.), and 
Zosimus p. 189,190, 191.). Though we may distrust tlie fainiebs 
of Xdhanius, the. ocular testimemy of Eutrojiius (im« a Persis atque 
altero pneUo vjcfcus, x. 17.) must incline us to suspec', , that Aainiiaiaus 
has heexi too jealous d' tlte honour of the lioman arms. 
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satrap, appeared in the camp of Jovian and 
declared, that the clemency of bis soverei^ was 
not averse to signify the conditions on which he 
would consent to spare and to dismiss the Caesar 
with the relics of his captive army. The hopes 
of safety subdued the firmness of the Romans ; 
the emperor was compelled, by the advice of his 
council, and the cries of the soldiers, to embrace 
the offer of peace ; and the prasfect Sallust was 
immediately sent, vritli the general Arinthajus, 
to understand the pleasure of the Great King. 
The crafty Persian delayed, under various pre- 
tences, the conclusion of the agreement ; started 
difficulties, required explanations, suggested 
expedients, receded from Ms concessions, in- 
creased Ms demands, and w'asted four days in 
the arts of negotiation, till he had consumed the 
stock of provisions which yet remained in the 
camp of the Romans. Had Jovian been capable 
of executing a bold and prudent measure, he 
would have continued his march, wdth unremit- 
fitiig diligence ; the progress of the treaty would 
iiave suspended the attacks of the barbarians; 
and, before the expiration of the fourth day, he 
might have safely reached the fruitful province 
of Cordiiene, at the distance only of one hundred 
miles. 110 The irresolute emperor, instead of 
breaking through the toils of tlie enemy, ex- 
pected his fate with patient resignation; and 
accepted the humiliating conditions of peace, 
which it was no longer in Ms power to refuse. 
The five provinces beyond the Tigris, which had 
been ceded by the grandfather of Sapor, w'cre 
restored to the Persian monarchy. He acquired, 
by a single article, the impregnable city of 
Nisibis ; which had sustained, in three succes- 
sive sieges, the effort of Ms arms. Singara, and 
the castle of the Moors, one of the strongest 
places of ^lesopotiunia, were likewise dismem- 
bered from the empire. It was considered as 
an indulgence, that the inhabitants of those 
fortresses were permitted to retire with their 
effects ; but tlie conqueror rigorously insisted, 
that the Romans should for ever abandon the 
king and kingdom of Armenia. A peace, or 
rather a long truce* of thirty years, was stipulated 
between the hostile nations; the faith of the 
treaty was i*atified by solemn oaths, and religious 
ceremonies ; and hostages of distinguished rank 
were recijirocaliy delivered to secuu’e the per- 
formance of the conditions. Ill 

The weakness SOphist of Antlocll, wIlO saw 

and rti^ilrace ’ witli indignation the sceptre of Ids 

tian successor, professes to admire the moderation 
of Sapor, in contenting himself with so small 
a })ortion of the Roman empire. If he had 
stretclied as far as the Euphrates the claims of 

100 Sextus Hufus (de Provinciis, e. 129.) embraces a poor subterfuge 
of national vanity. Tanta reverentia, nominia Komani fuit, ut a 
Pwsis prhnius de pace sermo halseretur. 

no It is presHtuptuous to controrert the opinion of A mraianus, a 
soldier and a spectator. Yet it is difficult to xmderstand hotv the moun- 
tains of Corduene could extend over the plain of Assyria, .xs low as the 
conflux of the Ti^s and the great Zab : or Aon* an army of sixty 
• thousand men comd march one hundred miles in four days. 

lU The treaty of Dura is recorded with grief or indijsmation by 
Attiwiianusixsv. hibanias (C>rat. Parent- c. 142. n, 364.), Zesimus 
(t-iii, p. 190,11)1.), Gregory Natianzen (Orat. itr. p. 117, IIS. who 
iutpates tlMj distress to .Julian, the d -liverancc to Jovian), and Butro- 
pras (x. 17.), The last-mentioned writer, who was present in a 
military istatimi, styles this iteace necessariam onidem sed ignobilem. 

112 Liimnius, Orat. Parent, c. 1 '13. p. 364, 365. 

113 Conditionilws - - - dLsperidiosi, R^jimanse reipublicas imnoJdti.** 
— - «|uibus cupidior regni quam glori® Jovianus Iffljitario ruois ad- 


Ms ambition, he might have been secure, says 
Libanius, of not meeting with a refusal. ^ If he 
had fixed, as the boundary of Persia, the 
Orontes, the Cydniis, the Sangariiis, or even 
the Thracian Bosphorus, flatterers would not 
have been wanting in the court of Jovian to 
convince the timid monarch, that Ms remaining 
provinces would still afibrd the most ample 
gratifications of power and luxury.^''- Without 
adopting in its full force this malicious insinu- 
ation, we must acknowledge, that the conclusion 
of so ignominious a treaty was facilitated by 
the private ambition of Jovian. The obscure, 
domestic, exalted to the throne by fortune, 
rather than by merit, was impatient to escape 
from the hands of the Persians ; that he miglit 
prevent the designs of Procopius, wdio com- 
manded the anny of Alesopotainia, and establish 
his doubtful reign over the legions and pro- 
vinces which were still ignorant of the hasty and 
tumultuous choice of the camp beyond the 
Tigrisri^s In the neighbourhood of the same 
river, at no very considerable distance from the 
fatal station of Dura,i the ten thousand Greeks, 
witliout generals, or guides, or provisions, were 
abandoned, above twelve hundred miles from 
their native country, to the resentment of a vic- 
torious monarch. The difference of their con- 
duct and success depended much more on their 
character than on their situation. Instead of 
tamely resigning themselves to the secret deli- 
berations and private views of a single jierson, 
the united councils of the Greeks were inspired 
by the generous enthusiasm of a popular assem- 
bly ; where the mind of each citizen is filled with 
the love of glory, the pride of freedom, and the 
contempt of death. Conscious of their superior- 
ity over the barbarians in arras and discipline, 
they disdained to yield, they refused to capitulate ; 
every obstacle was surmounted by their patience, 
courage, and military skill; and the memorable 
retreat of the ten thousand exposed and insulted 
the weakness of the Persian monarchy, 

As the price of his disgraceful con- 

. *? , , He contunica 

cessions, the emperor might perhaps his n-n-em to 
have stipulated tliat the camp of the 
hungry Romansshould be plentifully supplied ^ ^ 
and that they should be permitted to pass the 
Tigris on the bridge which was constructed by 
the hands of the Persians. But, if Jovian pre* 
sinned to solicit those equitable teims, they were 
sternly refused by the haughty tyrant of the 
East, whose clemency had pardoned the invaders 
of Ms country. The Saracens sometimes inter- 
cepted the stragglers of the inarch; but the 
generals and troops of Sapor respected the 
cessation of ; and Jovian w^as suffered to 
explore the most convenient place for the passage 


quierit. Sextus Rufus de Pxovinciis, c. 29- La Eleterielias expressed 
in a long direct oration, these sj>ecious consider.ations of public and 
private iiiterost (Hist, de Jovien, tom- i. p. 39, &c.). 

114 The generals were murdered on the banks of Zabatus (Anabasis, 
I. ii. p, 156., 1. iij. n. 226.), or great Zab, a river of Assyria, 
4(X) feet broad, which tails into the Tigris fourteen hours below Ma.ul. 
The error of the Greeks bestowed on the great and lesser Zab the 
names of the IVoffi Lyons), and the Goat (Capros). They created these 
animals to attend the Ti"er of the East. 

115 The Ci/rnpmJia is vague and languid ; the Avaham circum- 
stantial and animated. Such is the eternal difference between fiction 
and truth. 

116 According to Rufimis, an immediate supply of provisions was 
slipuianxi by the treaty ; and 'I'lipoduret affirms, that the obligation 
was faithfully difib.n'^ed i>y the Persians. SncJi a fact is probable, 
but imdoublcdly false, fcice Tiliemont, Hist, dca Empereurs, tom. iv. 
p.ruA 
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of the river. The small vessels, which had been 
saved from the conflagration of the fleet, per- 
fonned the most essential service. They flrst 
conveyed the emperor and his flivourites ; and 
afterwards transported, in many successive voy- 
ages, a great part of the army. But, as every 
man was anxious for his personal safety, and 
apprehensive of being left on the hostile shore, 
the soldiers, who were too impatient to wait the 
slow returns of the boats, boldly ventured them- 
selves on light hurdles, or inflated skins; and, 
drawing after them their horses, attempted, with 
various success, to swim across the river. Many 
of these daring adventurers were swallow'ed by 
the waves ; many others, who were carried along 
by the violence of the stream, fell an easy prey 
to the avarice or cruelty of the wild Arabs ; and 
the loss which the army sustained in tlie passage 
of the Tigris, was not inferior to the carnage of 
a day of battle. As soon as the Romans had 
landed on the western bank, they were delivered 
from the hostile pursuit of the barbarians ; but, 
in a laborious march of two hundi*ed miles over 
the plains of Mesopotamia, they endured the 
last extremities of thirst and hunger. They 
were obliged to traverse a sandy desert, which, 
in the extent of seventy miles, did not aflbrd a 
single blade of sweet grass, nor a single spring 
of fresh water ; and the rest of the inhospitable 
waste was untrod by the footsteps either of 
friends or enemies. Whenever a small measure 
of flour could be discovered in the camp, twenty 
pounds’ weight were greedily purchased with ten 
pieces of gold ; * 17 the beasts of burden were 
slaughtered and devoured ; and the desert was 
strewed with the arms and baggage of the 
Roman soldiers, vliose tattered garments and 
meagre countenances displayed their past suffer- 
ings, and actual misery. A small convoy of 
provisions advanced to meet the army as far as 
the castle of Ur ; and the supply was the more 
grateful, since it declared the fidelity of Sebas- 
tian and Procopius. At Thilsaphata,iis the 
emperor most graciously received the generals 
of Mesopotamia; and the remains of a once 
flourishing army at length z-eposed themselves 
under the walls of Nisibis. Tlie messengers of 
Jovian had already proclaimed, in the language 
of flattery, his election, his ti'eaty, and his i-e- 
turri ; and the new pilnce had taken the most 
effectual measures to secure the allegiance of the 
armies and provinces of Europe ; by placing 
the military command in the hands of those 
officers, w'ho, from, motives of interest, or in- 
clination, would firmly support the cause of their 

benefactor. 

The friends of Julian had confidently an- 
il? We may recollect some lines of Lucan (Pharial. iv. 95.), who 
describes a similar distress of Cmsar’s army in Spain ; 

Sssva fames aderat 

Miles epet ; toto censCi non prodigus emit 
Exiguain Cererem. Proh lucri pallida tabes 1 
Kon deest prolate U^unus venditor auxo. 

See Giiicharclt (Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, tom. i. p. 379 — 
382.). His Analysis of the two Campaigiis in Spain and Africa is tJie 
noblest monument that has ever been raised to the fame of Csesar. . 

US M. d'Anville (see his Majis, and I’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 92, 
93.) traces their march, and assigns the true position of Hatra, TJr, 
and Thilsaphata, which Aramiamis has mentioned. He does not 
complain of the Saraiel, the deadly hot wind, which Thevenot 
(Verag^, part ii. 1. i. p- 192.) so much dreaded. 

119 The retreat of Jovian is described by Ammianus (xxv. 9.), 
Libaniujs (Orat. Parent, c. 143. p. 365.}, and iZosimus (1. iii* p. 194.). 

120 Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 146. p, 366. Such were the natorsd 
lippes and wishes of a rhetorician* 


nounced the successof hisexpedition. universal cia- 
They entertained a fond persuasion, 
that the temples of the gods would ptw.' 
be enriched %vith the spoils of the East; that 
Pensia would be reduced to the humble state of 
a tributary province, governed by the laws and 
magistrates of Rome ; that the barbarians %vou Id 
adopt the dress, and manners, and language, of 
their conquerors ; and tliat the youth of Ecba- 
tana and Susa would study the art of rhetoric 
under Grecian masters, Xhe progress of the 
arms of Julian interrupted Ms communication 
with the empire; and, from the moment that 
he passed the Tigris, his affectionate subjects 
were ignorant of the fate and fortunes of their 
prince. Their contemplation of fancied triumphs 
was disturbed by the melancholy rumour of In's 
death ; and they persisted to doubt, after they 
could no longer deny, the truth of that fatal 
event. 121 The messengers of Jovian promul- 
gated the specious tale of a prudent and neces- 
sary peace : the voice of fame, louder and more 
sincere, revealed the disgrace of the emperor, 
and the conditions of the ignominious treaty. 
The minds of the people tvere filled with asto- 
nishment and grief, with indignation and terror, 
when they were informed, that the unworthy 
successor of Julian relinquished the five pro- 
vinces, which had been acquired by the victory 
of Galerius; and that he shamefully surrendered 
to the barbarians the important city of Nisibis, 
the finnest bulwark of the provinces of the 
East. 122 Xhe deep and dangerous question, how 
far the public faith should be observed, when it 
becomes incompatible with the public safety, ’was 
freely agitated in popular conversation; and some 
hopes were entertained, that the emperor would 
redeem his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid 
act of patriotic perfidy. The inflexible spirit of 
the Roman senate had always disclaimed the 
unequal conditions which -were extorted from the 
distress of her captive armies ; and, if it were 
necessary to satisfy the national honour, by de- 
livering the guilty general into the hands of the 
barbarians, the greatest part of the subjects of 
Jovian would have cheerfully acquiesced in the 
precedent of ancient times. 123 

But the emperor, %v]iatever might jovian evacu- 
be the limits of his constitutional tndSfombhe 
authority, was the absolute master of 
the law's and arms of the state ; and August, 
the same motives which had forced him to 
subscribe, now pressed him to execute, the 
treaty of peace. He was impatient to secure 
an empire at the expense of a few' provinces ; 
and the respectable names of religion and ho- 
nour concealed the personal fears and the am- 

121 The people of Carrhas, a city devoted to Paganism, hturied the 
inauspicious messenger under a pile of stones. ( Zosimus, I. iii. p. 196. ) 
Libauius, when be received the fatal intelligence, cast his eye on his 
sword; hut he recollected that 1‘lata had condemned suicide, and 
that he must live to compose the panegyric of Julian. (Libanius de 
Vita sn3i, tom. ii. p. 45, 46.) 

122 Ammianus and Eutropius may be admitted as fair and credible 
witnesses of the public language and opinions. The people of Antioch 
reviled an ignominious peace, which exposed them to the Persians, 
on a naked and defenceless frontier. (Excerpt. Valesiana, p. S4,'i, ex 
Johanne Antiocheno.) 

123 The Abbd de ia Eleta'ie (Hist, de Jovien, tom- i. p. 212 — 
22?.), though a severe casuist, has pronounced that Jovian was not 
bound to execute his promise ; since he could not dismember the em- 
pire, nor alienate, without their consent, the allegiance of his people. 
I have never found mu i'll delight or instruction in such political me- 
taphysics* 
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bition of Jovian. Notwithstanding the dutiful 
solicitations of the inhabitants, decency, as well 
as prudence, forbade the emperor to lodge in the 
palace of Nisibis ; but, the next morning after 
his arrival, Bineses, the ambassador of Persia, 
entered tiie place, displayed from the citadel the 
standard of the Great King, and proclaimed, in 
his name, the cruel alternative of exile or servi- 
tude. The principal citizens of Nisibis, who, 
till that fatal moment, had confided in the pro- 
tection of their sovereign, threw themselves at 
his feet. They conjuri^ Mm not to abandon, 
or, at least, not to deliver, a faithful colony to 
the rage of a barbarian tyrant, exasperated by 
the three successive defeats, which he had ex., 
perienced under the walls of Nisibis. They 
still possessed arms and courage to repel the 
invaders of their country : they requested only 
the permission of using them in their owm de- 
fence ; and, as soon as they had asserted their 
independence, they should implore the favour of 
being again admitted into the rank of his sub- 
jects. Their arguments, their eloquence, their 
tears, "were ineffectual. Jovian alleged, with 
some confusion, the sanctity of oaths ; and, as 
the reluctance with which he accepted the pre- 
sent of a crown of gold, convinced the citizens 
of their hopeless condition, the advocate Syl- 
vanus %vas provoked to exclaim, “ O emperor ! 
‘‘ may you thus be crowned by all the cities of 

your dominions ! ” Jovian, who in a few weeks 
had assumed the habits of a prince, ^24 was dis- 
pleased with freedom, and offended with truth : 
and as he reasonably supposed, that the dis- 
content of tlie people might incline them to 
submit to the Persian government, he published 
an edict, under pain of death, that they should 
leave the city within the term of three days. 
Ammianus has delineated in lively colours the 
scene of universal despair, which he seems to 
have viewed with an eye of compassion. 125 The 
martial youth deserted, with indignant grief, the 
walls which they had so gloriously defended : 
the disconsolate mourner dropped a last tear over 
the tomb of a son or husband, which must soon 
be profaned by the rude hand of a barbarian 
master ; and the aged citizen kissed the threshold, 
and clung to the doors, of the house, where he 
had passed the cheerful and careless hours of 
infancy. The highways were crowded with a 
trembling multitude: the distinctions of rank, 
and sex, and age, were lost in the general cala- 
mity. Every one strove to bear away some 
fragment from the wreck of his fortunes ; and 
as they could not command the immediate service 
of an adequate number of horses or wagons, 
they were obliged to leave behind them the 
greatest part of their valuable effects. The 

124 At Nisibis he perfomied a royal act. A brsTC ofBcer, bis 
name-sake, svho had been thousrht -worthy of thcpmjde, was dragged 
from supper, thrown into a well, and stoned to death, without any 
form of trial, or evidence of guilt. Ammian. xxv. S. 

125 See xxv. 9., and Zosinius, 1. Ui. p. 194, 195. 

126 Chroa. Faschal. p. 500. The ecclesiastical NoUtia! may be 
consulted. 

127 Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 192, 195. Sextus Rufus de Provindis, c. 29. 
AuMstin de Civitat. Dei, 1. Iv. c. 29. This general position must be 
8pjs»lied and int(37*rtled with some caution. 

12f5 Ammianus, xxv. 9. Zosimus, 1. ill. p. 196. He might be 
edax, et viiw Venctique indulgens. But I agree with 1.* Bleterie {torn. i. 

8 148—154.) in rejecting the foolish report of a Bacchanalian riot 
p. Suidam) celebrated at Antioch, by the emjperor, bis and a 

troop of offlacublnes. 
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savage insensibiHty"of Jovian appears to have 
aggravated the hardships of these unhappy fugi- 
tives. They were seated, howex-er, in a new- 
built quarter of Amida; and that rising city, 
with the reinforcement of a very considerable 
colony, soon recovered its former splendour, and 
became the capital of Mesopotamia. 126 Similar 
orders were despatched by the emperor for the 
evacuation of Singara and the castle of the 
Moors ; and for the restitution of the five pro- 
vinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the 
glory and the fruits of his victory 5 and this ig- 
nominious peace has justly been considered as a 
memorable ara in the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire. The predecessors of Jovian bad 
sometimes relinquished the dominion of distant 
and unprofitable provinces ; but, since the found- 
ation of the city, the genius of Rome, the god 
Terminus, who guarded the boundaries of the 
republic, had never retired before the sword of a 
victorious enemy# ^27 

After Jovian had performed those Reflectiom on 
engagements, which the voice of his 
people might have tempted him to violate, he 
hastened away from the scene of his disgrace, 
and proceeded with his whole court to enjoy 
the luxury of Antioch. 128 Without consulting 
the dictates of religious zeal, he was prompted, 
by humanity and gratitude, to bestow the last 
honours on the remains of his deceased sove- 
reign ; 529 and Procopius, who sincerely bewailed 
the loss of his kinsman, was removed from the 
command of the army, under the decent pre- 
tence of conducting the funeral. The corpse 
of Julian w^as transported from Nisibis to Tar- 
sus, in a slow march of fifteen days ; and, as it 
passed through the cities of the East, was saluted 
by the hostile factions, with mournful lament- 
ations and clamorous insults. The Pagans 
already placed their beloved hero in the rank 
of those gods whose worship he had restored ; 
while the invectives of the Christians pursued 
the soul of the Apostate to hell, and his body to 
the grave. 530 One party lamented the ap- 
proaching ruin of their altars; the other cele- 
brated the marvellous deliverance of the church. 
The Christians applauded, in lofty and am- 
biguous strains, the stroke of di vine vengeance, 
which had been so long suspended over tlie 
guilty head of Julian. They acknowledge, that 
the death of the tyrant, at the instant he ex- 
pired beyond the Tigris, revealed to the 
saints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia; 535 
and, instead of suffering him to fall by the Per- 
sian darts, their indiscretion ascribed the heroic 
deed to the obscure hand of some mortal or 
immortal champion of the faith, 532 Such im- 
prudent declarations were eagerly adopted by 


129 TheAbbdde ia Bleterie (tom. i. p. 156—209.) b.'inclsoiady' ex- 
poses the Iratal bigotry of Baronins, wb.o would have thrown Julian, 
to the dogs, ne cesjiititifi quidem sejniltiira digrms. 

130 Compare the sojihl-st and the saint (iJhaniHS, Monod. tom. ii. 
«. 251., ancl Drat. I'nrent. c.l45, p. 307., c- 150. p. 377., with Gregory 
Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 125 — 152.). The Christian orator faintly 
mutters some exhortations to moflesty and forgiveness : but he is well 
satisfied, that the real sulFerings of Julian wall far exceed the fabulous 
tunments of Ixion or Tantalus. 

1,31 Tilleniont (Hist. de,s Emperenrs, tom. iv. p.549.) has collected 
these vi.sions. Some saint or angel vras observed to be absent in the * 
night on a .secret expedition, Ac. 

132 Sozoinen (1. vi. 2.) applauds the Greek doctrine of tyrannicide ; 
but the whole pas.sage, which a .Jesuit might have translated, is pru- 
dently suppressed by tile president Cousin. 
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the malice, or credulity, of tlieir adversaries ; 
who darkly insinuated, or confidently asserted, 
that the governors of the church had instigated 
and directed the fanaticism of a domestic as- 
sassin. ^5*^ Above sixteen years after the death 
of Julian, the chai*ge was solemnly and ve- 
hemently urged, in a public oration, addressed 
by I Jbanius to the emperor Theodosius. His 
suspicions are unsupported by fact or argument ; i 
and we can only esteem the generous zeal of 
the sophist of Antioch, for the cold and ne- 
glected ashes of his friend. ^35 

andfuiierisj of It was an ancient custom in the 
Julian. , funerafoj.as well as in the triumphs, 
of the Romans, that the voice of praise should 
be corrected by that of satire , and ridicule ; and 
that, in the midst of the splendid pageants, which ■ 
displayed the glory of the living or of the dead, 
their imperfections should not be concealed 
from the eyes of the w'orld. ^3® This custom 
was . practised in the funeral of Julian. The 
. comedians, w'ho resented his contempt and aver- 
sion for the theatre, exhibited, with the applause 
of a Christian audience, the lively and exag- 
gerated representation of the faults and follies 
■of the deceased emperor. His various character 
and singular manners afforded an ample scope 
for pleasantry and ridicule. ^37 In the exercise 
of his uncommon talents, lie often descended 
below the majesty of his rank. Alexander w^as 
transformed into Diogenes; the philosopher 
was degraded into a priest. The purity of his 
virtue was sullied by excessive vanity ; his su- 
perstition disturbed the fjeace, and endangered 
the safety, of a mighty empire; and his irre- 
gular sallies were the less entitled to indulgence, 
as they appeared to be the laborious efforts of 
art, or even of affectation. The remains of 
Julian -were interred at Tarsus in Cilicia ; but 
his stately tomb, w'hich arose in that city, on 
the banks of the cold and limpid Cydnusj^ss 
was displeasing to the faithful friends, who 
loved and revered the memory of that extra- 
ordinary man. The philosopher expressed a 
very reasonable wish, that the disciple of Plato 
might liave reposed amidst the groves of the 
academy: 133 while the soldier exclaimed in 
bolder accents, that the ashes of Julian should 
have been mingled with those of Cmsar, in the 
field of Mars, and among the ancient monu- 
ments' of Homan virtue. I'lO The history of 
princes does not very frequently renew the ex- 
ample of a similar competition. 

133 Immediately after thedeathof Julian, an uncertain xamoiir was 
scattered, telo cecidisse Romano. It was carried, by some deserters, 
to the I’ertiian camp ; and the Romans were reproached as the 
assassins of the emperor by Sapor and his subjects. {Ammiatj. xxv. 6. 
Libanius do ulciscenda JuUanj nece, c. xiis. p. 162, 163.) 3t was 
urged, as a decisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to claim the 
promised reward. (Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 141. p. 363.) But the 
flying horseman, who darted the fatal Javelin, might he ignorant of its i 
eiiect ; or he might be slain in the .same acUon. Ammianns neither 
feels nor inspires a suspicion. 

134 Oc rt-c eirroXTjv ■trXripiov rtp a^wv aiirwv ap\ovrt. This dart and 
ambiguous expression may point to Athanasius, the first, without a 
rival, of theChristian clergy, {tibanius de ulcis. Jul. nece, c. 5.p. 149. 
i.a Bleterie, Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 179.) 

* 135 The Orator {Pabricius, Bibliot. Grnec. tom. vii. p. 145-..179.) 
Kcattera suspicious, demands an enquiry, and insinuates, that proo& 
might still IKJ obtained. He ascribes the success of the Huns to the 
criminal neglast of revenging Julian’s death. 

136 At the funeral of Vespasaan, the comedian who personated that 
frugal emperor, anxiously enquired, how much it cost ? — Fourscone 
thousand pounds (centie-s).— Give me the tenth part of the snm, and 
throw my 'body into die 'ryber. Sueton. in Vespasian, c. 19., with the 
notes of CasauDon and Gronovius. 

137 Greg^ (Orat. iv. p. 119, 120.) compares Uus supposed ignoi. 
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of Valmitiniani who associates has Brother Valens, 
and makes the final Divisio^i of the Eastern 
and Westemi empires. — Bevolt of Proco2jius* 

— Civil and Ecclesiastical Admhihtr'aiion 

■ Germany. Britam.i-^ Africa. — The East. 
• — The Danube. — Death of Valentinian . — 
STis two SonSi Graliati and Valenlhdan II., 
succeed to the IVestern Empire. 

The death of Julian liad^ left the 
public afltaii's of the empire in a very / church. . 
doubtful and dangerous situation. 

The Roman army was saved by an inglorious, 
perhaps a necessary, treaty ; i and the first mo- 
ments of peace were consecrated by the pious 
Jovian to restore the domestic tranquillity of the 
church and state. The mdiscretion of his pre- 
decessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully 
fomented the religious war ; and the balance 
which he affected to preserve between the hostile 
factions, serv’ed only to perpetuate the contest, 
by the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival 
claims of ancient possession and actual favour. 
The Christians had forgotten the spirit of the 
Gospel ; and the Pagans had imbibed the spirit 
of tlie church. In private families, the senti- 
ments of nature were extingiii.shed by the blind 
fury of zeal and revenge: the majesty of the 
laws was violated or abused; the cities of the 
East were stained with blood; and the most 
implacable enemies of the Romans were in the 
bosom of their country. Jovian was educated 
in the profession of Christianity; and as he 
marched from 'Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of 
the^ Cross, the Eabarum, of Constantine, which 
was again displayed at tiie head of the legions, 
announced to the people the faith of their new 
emperor. As soon as he ascended the throne, 
he transmitted a circular epistle to all the go- 
vernors of provinces ; in which he confessed the 
divine truth, and secured the legal establish- 
ment, of the Christian religion. The insidious 
edicts of Julian were abolished ; the ecclesia.s- 
tical immunities were restored and enlai-ged ; 
and Jovian condescended to lament, that the 
distress of the times obliged him to diminish the 
measure of charitable distributions.^ The Chris- 
tians were unanimous in the loud and sincere 
applause which they bestowed on the pious suc- 
cessor of Julian. But they were still ignorant 

jnijiy and ritUcule to the funeral honours of Constantias, whose body 
was chanted over Mount Taurus by a choir of angels. 

138 Quintus Curtius,!. iij. c. 4. The luxariancy of his descriptions 
has been often censured. Yet it was almost the du^ of tlie liistorian to 
descrihe a river, whose waters had nearly proved fatal to Alexand£-T. 

1.39 Libanius, Orat. Fareut. c- 156. p. 377. Yet he acknowledges 
■with gratitude the liberality of the two royal brothers in decorating 
file tomb of Julian (de ulcis. Jul. nece, c. 7. p. 152.). 

140 Cnjus suprema et cineye.s, si qui tunc just^; consuleret, non 
Cydnus videre deberet, quamvis gratissinms amnis et liquidus: ad 

perpetuantom gloriam recte factorum prffiUarlambere Titeris, intar- 
secaas urbem aatamam, divorumque veterum monwmenta praestrin- 
gens. Animian. xxv. 10. 

1 The mftdals of Jovian adorn him with victories, laurel crowns# 
and prostrate captives. Ducange, Famil. Byrantin. p, Flattery 
^ a wjolish suicide ; <die destroys herself with her own hands. 

, 2 Jovian restored to die church tw £tpx‘»«>s^ koo'/mv; a forcihleand 
comprehensive expression. (Philoatorgius, I. viii. c. 5. with Gwle&oy’s 
IXssertations, p. 329. Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 3.) The new law which ton- 
demned the rape or marriage of nuns (Cod. Theod. 1- ix. tit, xxv. 
leg. 2.), is exagpperated by Sozomen ; who supposes, that an amorous 
glasjce, the adultery of the heart, was pmiished with death by ate 
evangi^ legislator. 
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what creed, or what synod, he would chuse for 
the standard of orthodoxy ; and the peace of the 
church immediately revived those eager disputes 
which had been suspended during the season of 
persecution. The episcopal leaders of the con- 
tending sects, convinced, from experience, how 
much their fate would depend on the earliest 
impressions that were made on the mind of an 
untutored soldier, liastened to the court of 
Edessa, or Antioch. The highways of the East 
were crowded with Homoousian, and Arian, 
and Semi- Arian, and Eunomian bishops, who 
struggled to outstrip each other in the holy 
race: the apartments of the palace resounded 
with their clamours; and the ears of their prince 
were assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by the 
singular mixture of metaphysical argument and 
passionate invecti ve.3 The moderation of J ovian, 
who recommended concord and charity, and re- 
ferred the disputants to tlie sentence of a future 
council, was interpreted as a symptom of indif- 
ference : but his attachment to the Kicene creed 
was at length discovered and declared, by the 
reverence which he expressed for the celestial^ 
virtues of the great Athanasius. The intrepid 
veteran of the faith, at the age of seventy, had 
issued from his retreat on the first intelligence 
of the tyrant’s death. The acclamations of the 
people seated iiiin once more on the archiepis- 
copal throne ; and he wisely accepted, or anti- 
cipated, the inritation of Jovian. The venerable 
figure of Athanasius, his calm courage, and in- 
sinuating eloquence, sustained the reputation 
which he had already acquired in the courts of 
four successive princes. S' As soon as he had 
gained the confidence, and secured the faith, of 
the Christian emperor, lie returned in triumph 
to his diocese, and continued, with mature 
counsels and undiminished vigour, to direct, ten 
years longer,® the ecclesiastical government of 
Alexandria, Egypt, and the Catholic church. 
Before his departure from Antioch, he assured 
Jovian that his orthodox devotion w'ould be re- 
warded with a long and peaceful reign. Atha- 
nasius had reason to hope, that he should be 
allowed either the merit of a successful predic- 
tion, or the excuse of a grateful, though ineiSec- 
tual, prayer. 7 

Jovim pro- slightest force, wdien it is 

claims universal applied to assist and guide the na- 
turai descent of its object, operates 
with irresistible weight; and Jovian had the 
good fortune to embrace the religious opinions 
which were supported by the spirit of the times, 
and the xeal and numbers of the most powerful 

3 Camparo Socrates, I. S5., and Philostorgius, 1. vU!. c. 6., witli 

Goderroy^s Dissertations, p. 330. 

4 The wcard cdestM faintly expresses the impious and extravagant 

flattery of the emperor to the archbishc^, tov Qwp tw» 

tfAaw <See the original epistle in Athanasius, tom, il. p. 33. V 

-Nazianzen (Orat. xvi. p. 392.) celebrates the friendship 

.5 Athanasius, at the court of Antioch ‘ >. .. 
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deputie"; The Ahbd is' not safefiea'With''the 

death is petylexed with some dlllicultjes. 
1; PT*. ?‘"'*^** P- *19-723.) Blit thedate (A.R 

eonsistaat with history and rea- 
isjatified by lus authentic life. ( Jlaffei Osservazioni fotterarie, 

of ValeMus and .Tortin (Remarlcs on Eccle- 
aiasiical History, vol. iv. p. 3S.) on the original letter of Athanasius ; 


sect.» Under his reign, Christianity obtained 
an easy and lasting victory ; and as soon as the 
smile of royal patronage was witlidra%vn, the 
genius of Paganism, which had been fondly 
raised and cherished by the arts of Julian, sunk 
irrecoverably in the dust. In many cities, the 
temples were shut or deserted : the philosophers, 
w^ho had abused their transient favour, thought 
it prudent to shave their beards, and disguise 
their profession ; ancl the Christians rejoiced, 
that they were now in a condition to forgive, or 
to revenge, the injuries whicli they had suffered 
under the preceding reign. ^ The consternation 
of the Pagan world was dispelled by a wise and 
gracious edict of toleration ; in which Jovian 
explicitly declared, that although he should 
severely punish tlie sacrilegious rites of magic, 
his subjects might exercise, with freedom and 
safety, the ceremonies of the ancient worship. 
The memory of this law has been preserved by 
the orator Themistius, who was deputed by the 
senate of Constantinople to express their loyal 
devotion for the new emperor. Themistius 
expatiates on the clemency of the Divine Na- 
ture, the facility of hiimaii error, the rights of 
conscience, and the independence of the mind ; 
and, with some eloquence, inculcates the prin- 
ciples of philosophical toleration ; whose aid 
Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress^ 
is not ashamed to implore. He justly abservesy 
that, in the recent changes, both religions had 
been alternately disgraced by tlie seeming ac- 
quisition of worthless proselytes, of those vo- 
taries of the reigning purple, who could pass, 
without a neason, and %vithout a blush, from 
the church to the temple, and from the altars 
of Jupiter to the sacred table of the Christians, 

In the space of seven months, Hisproi^s 
the Roman troops, who were now 
returned to Antiocli, had performed t^ctobw. 
a march of fifteen hundred miles; in which 
they had endured all the hardships of w^ar, of 
famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding their 
serrices, their fatigues, and the approach of 
winter, the timid and. impatient Jovian allowed 
only, to the men and horses, a respite of six 
weeks. The emperor could not sustain the 
indiscreet and malicious raillery of the people 
of Antioch. ^ t He "^vas impatient to possess the 
palace of Constantinople; and to prevent the 
ambition of some competitor, who might occupy 
the vacant allegiance of Europe. But he soon 
received the grateful intelligence, that his au- 
thority was acknowledged from the Thracian 
Bosphorus to the Atlantic Ocean. By die first 

“which i.i preserved by Theodoret. {1. i v. c. 3.). In some MSS. this in- 
discreet promise is omitted ; perhaps Ijy the Catholics, jealous of die 
prophetic fame of their leader. 

8 Athanasius (aiHicl Theodoret, 1. iv. c. 3.) mafpiides the number of 
the orthodox, who composed the whole -world, rrapef oXiyujv rm* m 
Apeuiv ^tpovmntrujv. This assertion was verii'ied in the space of thirty 
or forty years. 

9 Socrates, 1. iii. c. 21. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 131.), ami 
T-ibanius (Orat. Tarcntalis, c. l lS. p. 3(;y.), expres.s the Ihin^ senti- 
ments of their re.spective factions. 

rtJ® Theniistiiis, Orat. v. p. G.~ -71. edit. Hardouin. Paris, 1G81. 

I he Abbd do la Bleterie judiciouslv remarks (Hist, de .lovien, tom, i. 
p. 199.), that bozomen ha.s forijot the general tolemtion ; and Themis- 
tius, the estahlLshment of the Catholic reIi.jj^ion. Each of tliein turned 
away from the object which he disliked ; and wished to suppress the 
Edict tlie least honourable, in his opinion, to the emperor 

11 0£ dc Aiirti^etC oux ^iSeox; StCKetvro tt/soj awov ’ aXX* eirsfTKmTrrov 
votf KaXovfievoir; <^apeoiT(Toi.i: ffaniojis^ 

libcliis). Johan. Antiochen. in Excerjit. Valesian. p. Slo. The libels 
of Antioch may be admitted on very slight evidence. 
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letters %vhich lie despatcbed from the camp of 
Mesopotomia, he had delegated the military 
command of Gaul and lllyricum to Bialarich, 
a brave and faithful officer of the nation of the 
Franks ; and to his father-in-law, count Lu- 
cillian, who had formerly distinguished, his 
courage and conduct in the defence of Nisibis. 
Malarich had declined an office to wliich he 
thought himself unequal; and Lucillian w^as 
massacred at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny 
of the Batavian cohorts. But the moderation 
of Jovinus, master- general of the cavalry, who 
forgave the intention of his disgrace, soon ap- 
peased the tumult, and confirmed the uncertain 
minds of the soldiers. The oath of fidelity was 
administered, and taken, with loyal acclama- 
tions ; and the deputies of the Western armies ^3 
saluted their new sovereign as he descended 
from Bfount Taurus to the city of Tyana, in 
Cappadocia. From Tyana he continued his 
hasty march to Ancyra, capital of the province 
of Galatia; where Jovian assumed, with his 
infant son, the name and ensigns of the con- 

A.n. 364, sulship.^^ Dadastana,t 5 an obscure 

January 1 . almost at an equal distance 

between Ancyra and Nice, was marked for the 
fatal term of his journey and his life. After 
indulging himself with a plentiful, perhaps an 
intemperate, supper, he retired to rest ; and the 
next morning the emperor Jovian was found 
Death of ^^‘3 bed. The cause of this 

Jovian? sudden death was variously uiider- 
Feb. 17. stood. By some it was ascribed to 
the consequences of an indigestion, occasioned 
either by the quantity of the wine, or the quality 
of the mushrooms, which he had swallowed 
in the evening. According to others, he was 
suffocated in his sleep by the vapour of char- 
coal, which extracted from the walls of the 
apartment the unwholesome moisture of the 
fresh plaster. But the want of a regular en- 
quiry into the death of a prince, whose reign 
and person were soon forgotten, appears to have 
been the only circumstance which countenanced 
the malicious whispers of poison and domestic 
guilt. 17 The body of Jovian was sent to Con- 
stantinople, to be inteiTed with his predecessors, 
and the sad procession was met on the road 
by his wife Charito, the daughter of count 
Lucillian ; who still wept the recent death of her 
father, and was hastening to dry her tears in the 
embraces of an Imperial husband. Her disap- 
pointment and grief were embittered by the 
anxiety of maternal tenderness. Six weeks before 

12 Compate Aiitimianu.s (xxv. 10.), who omits the name of the Ba- 
tavians, with Zosimus (I. iii. p. 1D7.), who removes the scene of action 
from Kheims to Sirmiuni. 

15 Quos capita scholarum ordo castrensis appellat. Ammian. xxv. 
10., and Vales, ad locum. 

14 Cujus vagitus, pertinaciter reluctanlis, ne in curuli sella vchere- 
tur ex more, id miod mox accidit protendebat. Augustus and his suc- 
cessors respectfully solicited a dispensation of age for the sons or ne- 
phews whom they raised to the ccmsuiship. But the curule chair of 
the first Brutus had never been dishonoured by an infant. 

15 The Itineran- of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 123 Homan miles 
from Nice; 117 from Ancyra (VVesseJing, Itinerar. p. 142.). The 
pilgrim of Bourdeaux, by omitting some stages, reduces the whole 
space from 242 to 181 miles. Wesseling, p. 674. 

16 See Amraianus (xxv. 10,), Eutropju.s (x. 18.), who might like- 
wise be present ; Jerom {tom. i- p. 26. ad Heliodoruin), Crosius' (vii. 
51.), Sozomen (1, vi. c. 6.), Zosimus (I. iii. p. 197, 198.), and Zonaraa 
(tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 28, 29.). We cannotexpect apenect agreement, and 
we shall not discuss minute differences. 

17 Ammianus, unmindful of his usual candour and good sense, 
compares the death a£ the harmless Jovian to that of tlie second AfH- 
carms, who had excited the fears and resentment the popular fac- 
tion. 


the death of Jovian, bis infant son bad been 
placed in the curule chair, adorned with the title 
of ]!>J'obilissimus, and the vain ensigns of the con- 
sulship. Unconscious of his fortune, the royal 
youth, who, from his grandfather, assumed the 
name of Varronian, was reminded only by the 
jealousy of the government, that he was the son 
of an emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he was 
still alive, but he had already been deprived of 
an eye ; and his afflicted mother expected, every 
hour, that the innocent victim would be torn, 
from her anns, to appease, with his blood, the 
suspicions of the reigning prince. ^3 
After the death of Jovian, the 
throne of the Roman world re- 
mai ned ten days without a master. ^ 

The ministers and generals still continued to 
meet in council; to exercise their respective 
functions; to maintain the public order; and 
peaceably to conduct the army to the city of 
Nice in Bithynia, which was chosen for the 
place of the election . 20 In a solemn assembly 
of the civil and militaiy powers of the empire, 
the diadem w^as again unanimoiisly offered to 
the praefect Sallust. Fle enjoyed the glory of a 
second refusal : and when the virtues of the 
father w^ere alleged in favour of his son, the 
prsefect, with the firmness of a disinterested 
patriot, declared to the electors, that the feeble 
age of the one, and the unexperienced youth of 
the other, w'ere equally incapable of the laborioua 
duties of government. Several candidates were 
proposed : and, after weighing the objections of 
character or situation, they w'ere successively 
rejected : but, as soon as the name of Valentinian 
was pronounced, the merit of that officer united 
the suffrages of the whole assembly, and ob- 
tained the sincere approbation of Sallust himseif. 
Valentinian was the son of count 
Gratian, a native of Cibalis in character cf 
Pannonia, who, from an obscure 
condition, had raised himself, by matchless 
strength and dexterity, to the military commands 
of Africa and Britain ; from which he retired 
with an ample fortune and suspicious integrity. 
The rank and services of Gratian contributed, 
however, to smooth the first steps of the promo- 
tion of his son ; and afforded him an early 
opportunity of displaying those solid and useful 
qualifications, which raised his character above 
the ordinaiy level of his fellow-soldiers. The 
person of Valentinian w'as tall, graceful, and 
majestic. His manly countenance, deeply mark- 
ed with the impression of sense and spirit, in- 
is Chrysostom, tom. i- p. 536. 344. edit. Montfaucon. The Chris- 
tian orator aitempte to comfort a widow by the examples of illustrious 
misfortunes ; and observes, that of nine emperors (including the Caesar 
Gallus) who had reigned in his time, only two (Constantine and Con- 
stantius} died a natural death. Such vague coasolatious have never 
■wiped away a single tear- 

19 Ten days appear scarcely sufficient for the march and election. 
But it maybe observed; 1. That the generals might command the 
expediitious use of the public posts for themselves, their attendants, and 
messengers. 2. That the troops, for the ease of tlte cities, marched 
in many divisions ; and that the head of the column might arrive at 
Nice when the rear halted at Ancyra, 

20 Ammianus, xxvi, 1. Zosimus, i. iii. p. 19S, Philostorgius, 
J. viii. c. 8., and tiodefroy, Dissertat. p. 334. Philostorgius, who ap- 
pears to have obtained some curious and authentic intelligence, 
ascribes the choice of Valentinian to the pnefcct Sallust, the master- 
general Arinthseus, Dagalaiphus count cf the domestics, a'nd the patri- 
cian Datianus, whose pressing recommendations from Amcyra had a 
■weighty inflttence in the election. 

21 Ammianus, (xxx. 7-9.}, and the younger Victor, have fitmhhed 
the portrait of Valentinian, which naturally precedes and iUustiate® 
the history of his reign. 
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spired his friends with awe, and his enemies 
with fear : and, to second the efforts of his un- 
daunted coura 2 ;e, the son of Gratian had inhe- 
rited the advantages of a strong and healthy 
constitution. By the liabits of chastity and tem- 
perance, whicli restrain the appetites and in- 
vigorate the faculties, Valentinian preserved his 
own and the public, esteem. The avocations 
of a military life had diverted Ms youth from 
tlse elegant pursuits of literature ; he was igTio- 
rant of the Greek language, and the arts of rlie- 
torlc ; but as the mind of the orator n'as never 
disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was able, 
as often as the occasion prompted Mm, to deliver 
his decided sentiments with bold and ready 
elocution. The laws of martial discipline were 
the only law^s that he had studied ; and he was 
iw>on distinguished by the laborious diligence, 
and inflexible severity, with which he discharged 
and enforced the duties of the camp. In the 
time of Julian he pro%'oked the danger of dis- 
grawic, by the contempt which he publicly ex- 
pressed for the reigning religion and it should 
seem, from his subsequent conduct, tliat the 
indiscreet and unseasonable freedom of Valen- 
tinian was the effect of military spirit, rather 
tlnm of Christian zeal. He was pardoned, how- 
ever, and still employed by a prince w'ho esteemed 
bis merit: "23 and in the various events of tlie 
Persian wvar, he improved the reputation which 
he had already acquired on the banks of the 
Rhine. The celerity and success with which 
he executed an important commission, recom- 
mended him to the favour of Jovian ; and to 
the iionourahle command of the second school, 
or company, of Targetteers, of the domestic 
guards. In the march from Antioch, he had 
reached his quarters at Ancyra, when he was 
unexpectedly summoned, without guilt, and 
without intrigue, to assume, in the forty-third 
year of Ms age, the absolute government of tlie 
Roman empire. 

Heisarknow- invitation of the ministers 

fetiged hy the and generals at Nice was of little 
moment, unless it were confirmed 
teb. as. voice of the army. Tiie 

aged Sallust, who had long observed the irre- 
gular fluctuations of popular assemblies, pro- 
posed, under pain of death, that none of those 
persons, whose rank in the service might excite 
a party in their favour, should appear in public, 
on the day of the inauguration. Yet such was 
the prevalence of ancient superstition, that a 
whole day was voluntarily added to this danger- 
ous interval, because it happened to be the inter- 
calation of the Bissextile, 24 length, when 

the hour was supposed to be propitious, Valen- 
tinian showed himself from a lofty tribunal : the 
judicious choice was applauded; and the new 
prince w'as solemnly invested with the diadem 


42 At Antioch, where he wru? obliged to attend the emperor to the 
tei^e, he struck a priest, who had presumed to purify him with 
water. (Sozomen, 1. ri. c. 6, Theodoret, h lii, c. 35.) Such 
pnbhc defiance might become Valentinian; but it could leave no 
room nxc the unworthy delation of the philosopher AJtaximus, which 
SttW<ges some more private ofTence. < Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 200, 201.) 

25 boemte, 1. iv. A previous exile to Melitene, or Thebais(the 
nm imght be possible), is inteniovd by Sozomen (1. vi, c. 6.) and 
J hilo^orgias (1. vii. c. 7. with Godidroy’s Dissertations, p. 293.). 

M ^tomianus, in a long, because unseasonable, digr®sion (xxvi. 1., 
locum), rashly supposes that he understands an 
asl^omicaj question, of which his readers are ignorant. It is treated 
with more judgment and propriety by Ceasoriaus (de Die NataU, 


and the piiriAe, amidst tfic acclamations of the 
troops, who were disposed in martial order round 
the tribunal. But when he stretched forth his 
liand to address the armed multitude, a busy 
whisper was accidentally started in the ranks, 
and insensibly swelled into a loud and imperious 
clamour, that he should name, without delay, a 
colleague in the empire. The intrepid calmness 
of Valentinian obtained silence, and commanded 
respect; and he thus addressed the assembly: 
“ A few minutes since it w'as in your power, 
« fellow-soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity 
of a private station. Judging, from the testi- 
raony of my past life, that I deserved to reign j 
« you have placed me on the throne. It is now 
my duty to consult the safety and interest of 
the republic. The weight of the universe is 
undoubtedly too great for the hands of a 
feeble mortal. I am conscious of the limits of 
my abilities, and the uncertainty of my life : 
and far from declining, I am anxious to so- 
licit, the assistance of a Worthy colleague. 
But, where discord may be fatal, the choice of 
fiiithful friend requires mature and serious 
*■' deliberation. That deliberation shall be my 
** care. Let your conduct be dutiful and con- 
“ sistent. Retire to your quarters ; refresh your 
“ minds and bodies ; and expect the accustomed 
“ donative on the accession of a new emperor.” 25 
The astonished troops, with a mixture of pride, 
of satisfaction, and of terror, confessed the voice 
of their master. Their angry clamours subsided 
into silent reverence; and Valentinian, encom- 
passed with the eagles of the legions, and the 
various banners of the cavalry and infantry, was 
conducted, in w^arlike pomp, to the palace of 
Nice. As he %vas sensible, however, of the im- 
portance of preventing some rash declaration of 
the soldiers, he consulted the assembly of the 
chiefs : and their real sentiments were concisely 
expressed by the generous freedom of Dagahff- 
phus. Most excellent prince,” said that offi- 
cer, if you consider only your family, you 
“ have a brother ; if you love the republic, look 
“ round for the most deserving of the Romans.” 2 G 
The emperor, who suppressed Ms displeasure, 
without altering his intention, slowly proceeded 
from Nice to Nicomedia and Con- aswiatos 
stanlinople. In one of the suburbs ks brother 
of that capital,^? thirty days after AViL^ifii, 
his own elevation, he bestowed the 2 s. 

title of Augustus on his brother Valens; and 
as the boldest patriots wore convinced, that their 
opposition, without being serviceable to their 
country, would be fatal to themselves, the de- 
claration of Ms absolute will was received with 
silent submission. Valens was now in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age ; but his abilities had never 
been exercised in any emyiloyment, military or 
civil; and his character had not inspired the 

c. 20.1, and Macrobius {Snturnal. 1. i. c. Tlie appoD.-ition of 

Bhssarfik, -which marks «he inauspicious vear (Augustin, ad .Tannari- 
am, Epist. IIU.), is derived from the rejKiition of the day of the 
calends of Msirch. 

25 Valentiiiian’s first speech is full in Ammianiis (xs.vi. 2.) ; con- 
cise and sententious in Phiiostorgius (1. viii. c. S.). 

26 Si tuos, amas, Iinperator optime, habes fratrem ; si rempubli- 
cam, qutere quern vestias. Ammian. xxvi, 4. In the division of the 
eingire, Valentinian retained that sincere counsellor for himself (c. C.). 

4* The famous //c5f/(m?0K, or 
Pield of Mars, was distant from Constantinople, cither seven stadia, or 
^ven miles. See Valosius, ami his brother, ad loc,, and Ducaui"''’, 
Coast, 1. ii. p. 140, 141. 172, 175. 
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world witli any sangalne expectations. He pos- 
sessed, however, one quality, wdiicii recommended 
him to Valentinian, and preserved the domestic 
peace of the empire; a devout and grateful 
attachment to his benefactor, whose superiority 
of genius, as well as of authority, Vaiens 
humbly and clie,erfully acknowledged in every 

action of hiS' life. ^8. 

The final dM- Before Valentinian divided the 
InTan ppovinces, he reformed the ad- 

niinistration of the empire. All 
‘June. * ranks of subjects, who had been in- 
jured or oppressed under the reign of Julian, 
were invited to support their public accusations. 
The silence of mankind attested the spotless 
integrity of the prsefect Sallust and his own 
pressing solicitations, that he might be per- 
mitted to retire from the business of the state, 
were rejected by Valentinian with the most ho- 
nourable expressions of friendship and esteem. 
But among the favourites of the late emperor, 
there were many who had abused his credulity 
or superstition ; and -who could no longer hope 
to be protected either by favour or justice. 30 
The greater part of the ministers of the palace, 
and the governors of the provinces, w-ere re- 
moved from their respective stations; yet the 
eminent merit of some officers was distinguished 
from the obnoxious crowA ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the opposite clamours of zeal and resent- 
ment, the w'hole proceedings of this delicate 
enquiry appear to have been conducted with a 
reasonable share of wisdom and moderation. si 
The festivity of a new reign received a short 
and suspicious interruption from the sudden 
illness of the two princes : but as soon as their 
liealth was restore^ EE Constantinople in 
the beginning of the spring. In the castle, or 
palace, of Mediana, only three miles from 
Naissus, they executed the solemn and final 
division of the Homan empire.sa Valentinian 
bestowed on his brother the rich praefecture of 
the Ea$t, from the Lower Danube to the con- 
fines of Persia ; whilst he reserved for liis im- 
mediate government the warlike prsefoctures of 
Illyrkiim, Italy ^ and Gaul, from the extremity 
of Greece to the Caledonian rampart ; and from 
the rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount 
Atlas. The provincial admioistration remained 
on its former basis ; but a double supply of 
generals and magistrates was required for tw'O 
councils, and two courts ; the division was 
made with a just regard to their peculiar 
merit and situation, and seven master-generals 
were soon ci'eated, either of the cavalry or in- 
fantry. When this important business had 
been amicably transacted, Valentinian and Va- 
iens embraced for the last time. The emperor 

2S Tarticipem quidem Iccdtimum ^otestaUs ; sed in modnm appari- 
toris morigeranif ut progrediens aj}crict textus. Ainmian. xxvi. 4. 

29 Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suidas, and the Pas- 
chal Chronicle’, M. de Tilleinont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. 
p. f;71.) trii-Aes to disbelieve these stories si avantaeeuses a nn pajen. 

30 Eunapius celebrates and exaggerates the snnering of Maximus 
(p* 82, 83.) ; yet he allows, that this sophist or mswician, the gnilty fa- 
vourite of Julian, and the iwnrsonal enemy of Valentinian, was dis- 
missed on the payment of a small fine. 

31 The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zosimus, !. it. p. 201.) 
are detected and refuted by Tilleniont (tom. v. p. 21.). 

32 Ammiamis, xxvi. 5. 

33 Ammianussays, in general terms, suhagrestis ingenii, nechel- 
licis nec Hberalibus studiis eruditus. Ammian, xxxi. 14. The ora- 
tor Themistius, with the genuine impertinence of a Greei, wished fiaf 


of the West established his temporary residence 
at Blilauj and the emperor of the East returned 
to Constantinople, to assume the dominion of 
fifty provinces, of whose language he was totally 

ignorant.33 

The tranquillity of the East was ■ 
soon disturbed by rebellion ; and * 

the throne of Vaiens was threatened Sjept.’ 28 .’’ 
by the daring attempts of a rival, whose affinity 
to the emperor Julian 34 was his sole merit, and 
had been his only crime. Procopius had been 
hastily promoted from the obscure station, of a 
tribune, and a notary, to the Joint command of 
the aimy of Mesopotamia; the public opinion 
already named him as the successor of a prince 
wfoo was destitute of natural heirs ; and a vain 
rumour was propagated by his friends, or his 
enemies, that Julian, before the altar of tlie 
Moon, at Carrhse, had privately invested Pro- 
copius with the Imperial pui*ple.33 jje endea- 
voured, by his dutiful and submissive behaviour, 
to disarm the jealousy of Jovian ; resigned, 
without a contest, his military command ; and 
retired, with his wife and family, to cultivate 
the ample patrimony which he possessed in the 
province of Cappadocia. These useful and in- 
nocent occupations w'ere interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of an officer, with a band of soldiers, 
who, in the name of his new sovereigns, Valen- 
tiiiian and Vaiens, w^as despatched to conduct 
the unfortunate Procopius either to a perpetual 
prison, or an ignominious death. His presence 
of mind procured him a longer respite, and a 
more splendid fate. Without presuming to 
dispute the royal mandate, he requested the in- 
dulgence of a few moments to embrace his 
weeping family ; and, while the vigilance of his 
guards -was relaxed by a plentiful entertainment, 
he dexterously escaped to the sea-coast of the 
Euxiiio, from whence he passed over to the 
country of Bosphorus. In that sequestered re- 
gion he remained many months, exposed to the 
hardships of exile, of solitude, and of W’ant; 
his melancholy temper brooding over his mis- 
fortune.s, and his mind agitated by the just ap- 
prehension, that, if any accident should discover 
his name, the faithless barbarians w'-ould violate, 
without much scruple, the laws of hospitality. 
In a moment of impatience and despair, Pro- 
copius embarked in a merchant vessel, which 
made sail for Constantinople; and boldly as- 
pired to the rank of a sovereign, because he was 
not allowed to enjoy the security of a subject. 
At first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, 
continually changing his habitation, and his dis- 
guise.36 By degrees he ventured into the 
capital, trusted his life and fortune to the 
fidelity of two friends, a senator and an eunuch, 

the first time to speaSr the X-atin language, _^the dialect of his sore- 
ivigtif ^MXexTot> j^rovsraV” Orat. yi. p. 7 1 * 

34 The uncertain degree of alliance, or consanMinitv, is expressed 
by the vrordB aveifriof, cognatus, consobrinus { see Valesins ad Ammian, 
Hciii. 3.). The merther of Froct>piu.s might te a sister of Basilina 
and count Julian, the mother and uncle of the Ajiostate. Ducange, 
Fant. Byxantin. p. 49. 

35 Aramian. xsiii. 3., xxvi. 6. He mentions the report with much 

hesitation ; susurravit obscurior fama ; nemo enim dicti auctor exstitit 
venu- It serves, howevar, to make, that l^rcjcopius was a Pagan. 
Yet his religion does not appear to have promoted, or obstmeted, his 
pretensions, , __ . , . 

56 One of his retreats was a countrj- -house of Eunomms, the here- 
tic. Ihe master was absent, innocent, ignorant ; yet he narrowly 
escaped a sentence of death, and was banished into the remote parts 
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and conceived sorae hopes of success, from the 
intelligence which he obtained of the actual state 
of public affiiirs. The body of the people was 
infected with a spirit of discontent : they re- 
gretted the Justice and the abilities of Sallust, 
Mho had been imprudently dismissed from the 
prefecture of the East. Tliey despised the 
character of Valons, which was rude without 
vigour, and feeble without mildness. They 
dreaded the influence of Ids father-in-law, the 
patrician l^etroidus, a cruel and rapacious 
minister, who rigorously exacted all the arrears 
of tribute that might remain unpaid since the 
rei'^n of the emperor Aurclian. The circum- 
stances ■were propitious to the designs of an 
murpar. The hostile measures of the Persians 
required the presence of Valens in Syria : from 
the Danube to the Euphrates the ti'oops were 
in motion; and the capital was occasionally 
filled with the soldiers who passed or repassed 
the Thracian Bosphorus. Two cohorts of 
Gauls were persuaded to listen to the secret 
proposals of the conspirators ; w'hich were 
recommended by the promise of a liberal dona- 
tive ; and, as they still revered the memory of 
Julian, they easily consented to support the 
hereditary claim of his proscribed kinsman. At 
the dawn of day they v/ere dra%vn up near the 
baths of Anastasia ; and Procopius, clothed in a 
purple gannent, more suitable to a player than 
to a monarch, appeared, as if he rose from the 
deati, in the midst of Constantinople. The sol- 
diers, who were prepared for his reception, 
saluted their trembling prince witli shouts of 
joy, and vows of fidelity. Their numbers were 
soon increased by a sturdy band of peasants, 
collected from the adjacent country ; and Pro- 
copius, shielded by the arms of his adiierents, 
was successively conducted to the tribunal, the 
senate, and the palace. During the first mo- 
ments of his tumultuous reign, he was asto- 
nished and terrified by the gloomy silence of 
the people; who were either ignorant of the 
cause, or apprehensive of the event. But his 
military strength was superior to any actual re- 
sistance; the malccontents docked to the standard 
of rebellion : the poor were excited by the 
hopes, and the rich were intimidated by the 
fear, of a general pillage ; and the obstinate cre- 
dulity of the multitude wms once more deceived 
by the promised advantages of a revolution. 
The magistrates w’ere seized ; the prisons and 
arsenals broke open ; the gates, and the entrance 
of the harbour, w'ere diligently occupied ; and, 
in a few hours, Procopius became the absolute, 
though precarious, master of the Imperial city. 
The usurper improved this unexpected success 
with some degree of courage and dexterity. He 
artfully propagated the rumours and opinions 
the most favourable to his interest; while he 
deluded the populace by giving audience to the 
frequent, but imaginary, ambassadors of distant 
nations. The large bodies of troops stationed 

Maaritania. (PliilostOTg. I. ix. c. 5. S., and Godefroy’s Dissert. 
1 ^. 369 - 378 .} ■ 

37 Hfjrmifidffi matnro .juTeni Hormisdas regalis illias filio, potes- 
tatem proconsulis detalit ; et civilia, more veterum, et bella, rec- 
turo. Aramian. xxvi. S. The Persian prince escaped with Iwnour 
and safety, and ^as afterwards iA. D- 380.) wstored to the same 
extraordinary oiTice of proconsul of Bithyiila. (Tillemont, Hist- des 
Kmpertairs, tom. v. p. 21H.) I am imorant whether the race of 
.Sassaa was propagated. 1 find (A. D. 514.) a pope Horraisdas} but 
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in the cities of Thrace, and the fortresses of the 
Lower Danube, were gradually involved in the 
guilt of rebellion : and the Gothic princes con- 
sented to supply the sovereign of Constan- 
tinople with the formidable strength of several 
thousand auxiliaries. His generals passed the 
Bosphorus, and subdued, without an effort, 
the unarmed, but wealthy, provinces of Bi- 
thynia and Asia. After an honourable defence, 
the city and island of Cyzicus yielded to his 
power; the renowned legions of the Joviansand 
Herculians embraced the cause of the usurper, 
whom they were ordered to crush ; and, as the 
veterans w'ere continually augmented with new 
levies, he soon appeared at the head of an army, 
whose valour, as 'well as numbers, were not un- 
equal to the greatness of the contest. The son 
of Hormi.sdas,37 a youth of spirit and ability, 
condescended to draw his sword against the 
lawful emperor of the East ; and the Persian 
prince was immediately invested \rith the an- 
cient and extraordinary powers of a Roman 
proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the 
widow of the emperor Constantins, who in- 
trusted herself and her daughter to the hands of 
tlie usurper, added dignity and reputation to hi.s 
cause. The princess Constantia, who was then 
about five years of age, accompanied, in a litter, 
the march of the army. She was shown to the 
multitude in the arms of her adopted father; 
and, as often as she passed through the ranks, 
the tenderness of the soldiers was inflamed into 
martial fury; 38 they recollected the glories of 
tlie house of Constantine, and they declared, 
with loyal acclamation, that they wmuld shed 
the last drop of their blood in the defence of 
the royal infant. 3:) 

In the mean while Valentinian was 
alarmed and perplexed by the doubt- 
ful intelligence of the revolt of the ‘'iiayliS.’* 
East. The difficulties of a German war forced 
him to confine his immediate care to the safety 
of his own dominions ; and, as eveiw channel of 
communication was stopped or corrupted, he 
listened, with doubtful anxiety, to the rumours 
which were industriously spread, that the defeat 
and death of Valens had left Procopius sole 
master of the Eastern provinces. Valens was 
not dead • but, on the news of the rebellion, 
w’hich he received at Czesarea, he basely des- 
paired of his life and fortune ; proposed to 
negotiate irith the usurper, and discovered his 
secret inclination to abdicate the Imperial pur- 
ple. The timid monarch was saved from dis- 
grace and ruin by the firmness of bis ministers, 
and their abilities soon decided in his favour the 
event of the civil war. In a season of tran- 
quillity, Sallust had resigned without a murmur ; 
but as soon as the public safety was attacked, he 
ambitiously solicited tlie pre-eminence of toil 
and danger; and the restoration of that vir- 
tuous minister to the przefecture of the East, 
was the first step which indicated the repentance 

p^SsT? ) ^ Frusinoj, in Italy. (Pagi. Brev, Poiitific. tom- i. 

38 1 he infant rebel was afterwards the wife of the emperor Gra- 
tjan, but she died young, and childless. See Ducange, Fiun. Bvzan- 
tin. p.^4o. ou. 

39 Sequirnini cuTminis suinmi proxaitiam, was the lanmiage of Pro- 
copius : who airecled to cl&spise tht^ ob'^cnirc birth, and fox'tuitous 
election, of the upstart Fannonian. Ammian. xjivi. 7. 
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of Valensj'an.d satisfied the miods of the people. 
The reign ■ of Procopius .was, apparently sup- 
ported by powerful armies, and obedient pro- 
vinces. But many of the principal officers, mili- 
tary as well as civil, had been urged, either by 
motives of duty or interest, to withdraw’ them- 
selves from the guilty scene ; or to watch the 
moment of betraying, and deserting, the cause 
of the usurper, Lupiciiius advanced by hasty 
inarches, to bring the legions of Syria to the aid 
of Valens, Arinthajus, who, in strength, beauty, 
and valour, excelled all the heroes of the age, at- 
tacked with a small troop a superior body of the 
rebels. When he beheld the faces of the soldiers 
who had served under liis banner, be com- 
manded them, with a loud voice, to seize and 
deliver up their pretended leader; and such 
was the ascendant of his genius, that this extra- 
ordinary order was instantly obeyed.^^o Arbetio, 
a respectable veteran of the great Constantine, 
who had been distinguished by the honours of 
the consulship, was persuaded to leave his re- 
tirement, and once more to conduct an army 
into the field. In the heat of action, calmly 
taking off his helmet, he showed his grey hairs, 
and venerable countenance ; saluted the soldiers 
of Pi'ocopiiis by the endearing names of chil- 
dren and companions, and exhorted them no 
longer to support the desperate cause of a con- 
temptible tyrant ; but to follow their old com- 
mander, who had so often led them to honour 
and victory. In the tw’o engagements of Thya- 
tira and Nacosia, the unfortunate Procopius 
was deserted by his troops, who w’ere seduced by 
the instructions and example of their perfidious 
officers. After wandering some time among the 
woods and mountains of Phrygia, he was be- 
trayed by his desponding follow^ers, conducted 
to the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. 
He suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful 
usurper ; but the acts of cruelty w’hich w’ere 
exercised by the conqueror, under the forms of 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of 
mankind. 42 

Severe inqiii- Such indeed are the common and 

crime of magic natural fruits of despotism and re- 
hellion. But the inquisition into the 
A.D.573,&c. crime of magic, which, under the 
reign of the two brothers, w’as so rigorously 
prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, w’as in- 


terpreted as the, .fatal symptom, either of the 
displeasure of Heaven, or of tlie depravity of 
mankind.43 Let us not hesitate to indulge a 
liberal pride, that, in the present age, the en- 
lightened part of Europe has abolished 44 a cruel 
and odious prejudice, which reigned in every 
climate of the globe, and adhered to every 
sj’stem of religious opinions. 43 The nations, and 
the sects, of the Roman world, admitted, with 
equal creduHty, and similar abhorrence, the 
reality of that infernal art, 46 which was able to 
control the eternal order of the planets, and 
the voluntary operations of the human mind. 
They dreaded the mysterious powder of spells and 
incantations, of potent herbs, and execrable rites ; 
w’hich could extinguish or recal life, inflame 
the passions of the soul, blast the works of 
creation, and extort from the reluctant demons 
the secrets of futurity. They believed, with the 
wildest inconsistency, that this preternatural 
dominion of the air, of earth, and of hell, w’as 
exercised, from the vilest motives of malice or 
gain, by some wninkled hags, and itinerant 
sorcerers, wdio passed their obscure lives in 
penury and contempt. 47 The arts of magic were 
equally condemned by the public opinion, and 
by the law's of Rome ; but as they tended to 
gratify the most imperious passions of the heart 
of man, they were continually proscribed, and 
continually practised. 4B An imaginary cause is 
capable of producing the most serious and mis- 
chievous effects. The dark predictions of the 
death of an emperor, or the success of a con- 
spiracy, w'ere calculated only to stimulate the 
hopes of ambition, and to dissolve the ties of 
fidelity; and the intentional guilt of magic w’as 
aggravated by the actual crimes of treason and 
sacrilege.49 Such vain terrors disturbed the 
peace of society, and the happiness of individuals ; 
and the harmless flame which insensibly melted 
a w’axen image, might derive a pow’erful and 
pernicious energy from the affrighted fancy of 
the person whom it was maliciously designed to 
represent. 50 From the infusion of those herbs, 
which were supposed to possess a supernaturd 
influence, it was an easy step to the use of more 
substantial poison; and the folly of mankind 
sometimes became the instrument, and themaslc, 
of the most atrocious crimes. As. soon as the 
zeal of infonners was encouraged by the ministers 


40 Et dedignatus hominem supernre certaniine despiealtilem, atic- 
toritatis, et celsi fidiicia corporis, ipsis hostibus jussit, srrum vincire 
reciorem : atque ita tunnarum aiitesijjnanits urnbratiliss comprensus 
snonnn manibus. The strength and beauty of Ariiithiens, the new 
Hercules, are celebrated bv St. Basil ; who supposes that God had 
created him as an inimitable model of the human fir»ecie.s. The 
painters and sculptors could not express his fippire ; the historians ap- 
peared fabulous when they related Ids exploits. ( Ammian. xxvi., and 
Vales, ad loc.) 

41 The same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycia, and 
by Xosimus at Thyatira ; which are at the distance of IfiO miles from 
each other. But Thyatira alluitur Lijco (Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 31. 
Cellarius, Geo<praph.*Antiq. torn. ii. p. 79.) ; and the transcribers 
might easily convert an obscure river into a well-known province. 

4^ The adventures, usuiqiation, and fall of Procopius, are related, 
in a regular serifs, by Ammianus (xxvi, fi, 7, S, 9, 10.) and Zosimus 
(1. iv. p. 203. 210.).' Thfw often illustrate, and seldom contradict, 
each other. Themistius {urat". vii. p. 91, 92.) adds some base pane- 
gyric; and Eunapius (p. 83,81.) some mtdicious satire. 

4.3 Libaniu-s de uIcLscend. Julian, nece, c. ix. p. 158, 159. The 
sophist deplores the public frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) 
impeach tne (ustice of the emperors. 

44 The French and English lawyers, of the present age, allow the 
iheviti}, and deny the practice^ of witchcraft. (Denisart, Kecuell de 
Ded^otts de Jansiffudence, au mot Setrekrs, tom- iy. p- C>55* Black- 
stone's Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 60.) As private reason always 
prevents, or outstrips, public wisdom, the president Montesquieu 
(Esprit des Loix, 1- xii. c. .5, 6.) rejects the existence of magic. 

45 See (Euvres de Bayle, tom. iii. p. 561 — 5S9. The sceptic of 
BcMtterdam exlnbits, according to his custom, a strange medley o* 
loose knowledge ana lively wit. 


4G The Pagans distirguishwi between good and Jmd magic, the 
Thfeurgic and the Geetic. (Hist, de rAcfi<Vmie, <S«c. tom. vii. p. 25.) 
But they could not have defended this obscure distinction against 
the acute logic of Bayle, In the Jewish and (.'liristiaa system, a/I 
damans are infernal .-spirits ; and «// commerce with them is idolatry, 
apostasy, &c. which deserves death ajui damnation, 

47 The Canidia of Horace (CEirm- 1. v. Od. 5. with Daricr’s and 
Sanadon’s illu.strations) is a vtilgar witch. T'he Erictho of I.uean 
(Bharsal. vi, 430—8.70.) is tedinuv, disgusting, but sonictimts sublime. 
She chides the delay of the Furies ; and threatens, with tremendous 
ohscurity, to pronounce their real namc*s ; to reveal the true infernal 
countenance of Hecate ; to invoke the secret powers that lie Oebm 
heH,&c. 

48 Genus horninum potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallas, quod 
in civitate nostra et vetabiiur semper et retinebiiur. 'J acit. H ist . i. 22. 
See Augustin, de Civitate Dei, U viii. c. 19., and the Tbeexiosian 
Code, U ix. tit. xvi, with Godeiroyls Cosnmentary. 

49 The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal con- 
sultatioa. The twenty-four letters of the aipbabet were arranged 
round a magic tri^Kxi ; and a dancing ring, which had been placet) in 
the centre, pointed to the four first letters in the name of the fu . 
ture emperor, 0. E. O. A. Theodoras (perhaps with many others 
who owned the fatal syllables) was execute. 'Iheodnsius succceded- 
Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 353-372.) has copiously 
and fairly examined this dark transaction of the reign of Valens. 

SO- Limus ut hie durescit, et hffic ut cera liquesdt 

l?no eodemque igni Virgil. Bucolic, viii. SO. 

Devovet absentes, simulacramie cerea figit. 

Ovid, in Kpist. Hypsil. ad Jason. 9-X. 
Such vain incantations could affect the mmo, and increase tlte disease* 
of Gertnauicus. Tacit- Annal. ii. 09. 
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of Valens and Valentinian, they could not refuse 
to listen to another charge, too frequently min- 
gled in the scenes of domestic guilt ; a charge of 
a softer and less malignant nature, for which tlie 
pious, though excessive, rigour of Constantine 
had recently decreed the punishment of death, 
This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason 
and magic, of poison and adultery, afforded in- 
finite gradations of guilt and innocence, of ex- 
cuse and aggravation, which in these proceed- 
ings appear to have been confounded by the 
angry or corrupt passions of the judges. They 
easily discovered, that the degree of their in- 
dustry and discernment was estimated, by the 
Imperial court, according to the number of 
executions that were furnished from their re- 
spective tribunals. It was not without extreme 
reluctance that they pronounced a sentence of 
acquittal ; but they eagerly admitted such evi- 
dence as was stained with perjury, or procured 
by torture, to prove the most imx^robable charges 
against the most respectable characters. The 
progress of the enquiry continually opened new 
subjects of criminal prosecution ; the audacious 
informer, whose falsehood was detected, retired 
with impunity ; but the wretched victim, who 
discovered his real, or pretended, accomplices, 
was seldom permitted to receive the price of his 
infamy. From the extremity of Italy and Asia, 
the young, and the aged, were dragged in chains 
to the tribunals of Rome and A ntioch. Senators, 
matrons, and philosophers, expired in igno- 
minious and cruel tortures. The soldiers, who 
were appointed to guard the prisons, declared, 
with a murmur of pity and indignation, that 
their numbers were insufficient to oppose the 
flight or resistance of the multitude of captives. 
The wealthiest families were ruined by fines 
and confiscations; the most innocent citizens 
trembled for their safety; and we may form 
some notion of the magnitude of the evil, from 
the extravagant assertion of an. ancient waiter, 
tixat, in the obnoxious provinces, the prisoners, 
the exiles, and the fugitives, formed the greatest 
part of the inhabitants, 

The cruelty of When Tacitiis describes the deaths 

of the innocent and illustrious Ro- 
A.D. 561-375, jjians, who w'ere sacrificed to the 
cruelty of the first Csesars, the art of the histo- 
rian, or the merit of the sufferers, excite in our 
breasts the most lively sensations of terror, of 
adniiration, and of pity. The coarse and un- 
distinguishing pencil of Ammianus, has deline- 
ated his bloody figures with tedious and dis- 
gusting accuracy. But as our attention is no 
longer engaged by the contrast of freedom and 
servitude, of recent greatness and of actual misery, 
we should turn wdth horror from the frequent 
executions, which disgraced, both at Rome and 

Neineccius, Antiqxiitat. Juris Roman, tom. ii. p. 353. &c. 
is- tit. vii., with (iodefroy’s Commentaries. 

52 The cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch is described, and 
most pinbably exaggerated, by Ammianus {xxviii. 1., rdx. i, 2.) 
and ^iraus (I. iv. p. 216-218.)- The philosopher Maximus, with 


Aaxge of magic (Eunapius in Vifc. 
Schist. p.S8, S9.); and young Chrysostom, who had, accidentally 
:mnd one of the priscribed books, gave himself for to. (Tiilemont, 
Hist, des Empereuis, tom. v. p. .340.) 

of Ammianus, and mom particularly 
ttie portrarte of the two royal brothers (xxx, 8, 9., xxxi, W.}, Tille- 
’• ■“ 

M The jorayn: Victor Kjerts, that he .M eaWe timliiia i yet he 
sena'Ped, as almost every man would do, with decent resoiation at 


Antioch, the reign of the two brothers.'’^ Valens 
was of a timid, and Valentinian of a choleric, 
disposition.^^ An anxious regard to his per- 
sonal safety was the ruling principle of the ad- 
ministration of Valens. In the condition of a 
subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, the 
hand of the oppressor ; and when he ascended 
the throne, he reasonably expected, that the 
same fears, which had subdued his own mind, . 
would secure the patient submission of his 
people. The favourites of Valens obtained, by 
the privilege of rapine and confiscation, the 
wealth which his economy would have refused. 66 
They urged, with persuasive eloquence, that, in 
all cases of treason, suspicion is equi valent to 
proof ; that the power, supposes the intention, 
of mischief; the intention is not less cri- 
minal than the act ; axidithat a subject no longer 
deserves to live, if his life may threaten the 
safety, or disturb the repose, of his sovereign. 
The judgment of Valentinian was sometimes de- 
ceived, and his confidence abused ; but he would 
have silenced the informers with a contemptuous 
smile, had they presumed to alarm his forti- 
tude by the sound of danger. They praised his 
inflexible love of justice; and, in the pur- 
suit of justice, the emperor was easily tempted 
to consider clemency as a weakness, and passion 
as a virtue. As long as he wrestled with his 
equals, in the bold competition of an active 
and ambitious life, Valentinian was seldom in- 
jured, and never insulted, with impunity : if his 
prudence was arraigned, his si^iritwasapplairded ; 
and the proudest and most pow'erful generals 
were apprehensive of provoking the resentment 
of a fearless soldier. After he became master 
of the world, he unfortunately forgot, that where 
no resistance can be made, no courage can be 
exerted; and instead of consulting the dictates 
of reason and magnanimity, he indulged the 
furious emotions of his temper, at a time when 
they %vere disgraceful to himself, and fatal to the 
defenceless objects of his displeasure. In the 
government of Ms household, or of his empire, 
slight, or even imaginary, offences ; a hasty word, 
a casual omission, an involuntary delay, were 
chastised by a sentence of immediate death. The 
expressions which issued the most readily from the 
mouth of the emperor of the West were, Strike 
“ off* his head burn him alive let 
him be beaten with clubs till he expires 67 
and his most favoured ministers soon understood, 
that, by a rash attempt to dispute, or suspend, the 
execution of his sanguinary commands, they 
might involve tliemselves in the guilt and punish- 
ment of disobedience. The repeated gratifica- 
tion of this savage justice hardened the mind of 
Valentinian against pity and remorse ; and the 
sallies of passion were confirmed by tlie habits of 

the Aead of an army. The same historian attempts to prove, that his 
anijer was harmless. Ammianus observes, with more candour and 
.judgment, incidentia crimina a<l conteraptam vel lassam principis 
amplitudinem trahens, in sanguinein sieviebat 

55 Cum esset ad acerbitatein natunc calore pxoponsior « * - posnas 
per ignes augebat et gladios. Ammiau, xxx. 8. Hee xxvii. 7. 

66 1 have transferred the reiwoach of avarice from Valens to bis 
:^rvant.s. Avarice more properly belongs to ministers than to kings ; 
in whom that passion is commouly extinguislied by absolute posses- 
S2071* 

67 He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of plea, 
santry ; “ Abi,Comes,et mura ei caput, qui sibi mutavi provinciam 
" cupit.’ A boy, who had slipped too hastily a JSpartan hound; an 
armourer^ who had made a poUtthed cuirass that wanted some grains 
of the U^gitimate weight, &c* were the victims of ids fury. 
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cruelty. He could behold with calm satisfac- 
tion the convulsive agonies of torture and death ; ■ 
he reserved his friendship for those faithful ser* ! 
vants whose temper was the most congenial to bis 
own. The merit of Maximin, who had slaugh- 
tered the noblest families of Rome, was rew-arded 
with tlie royal approbation, and the prasfecture 
of Gaul. Two fierce and enormous bears, dis- 
tinguished by the appellations of Imiocence, and 
Mica Aurea, could alone deserve to share the 
favour of Maximin. The cages of those trusty 
guards were always placed near the bedchamber 
of Valentinian, who frequently amused his eyes ; 
with the grateful spectacle of seeing them tear 
and devour the bleeding limbs of the malefactors 
who w*erc abandoned to their rage. Their diet 
and exercises were carefully inspected by the 
Roman emperor; and when Innocence had 
earned her cfiscbarge, by a long course of meri- 
torious service, the faithful animal was again 
restored to the freedom of her native woods. 

Their laws aud Blit ill the Calmer moments of 

government, reflection, when the mind of Valens 
was not agitated by fear, or that of Valentiman 
by rage, the tyrant resumed the sentiments, or i 
at least the conduct, of the father of his country. 
The dispassionate judgment of the Western em- 
peror could clearly perceive, and accurately 
pursue, his own and the public interest ; and 
the sovereign of the East, who imitated with 
equal docility the various examples which he 
received from his elder brother, was sometimes 
guided by the wisdom and virtue of the priefect 
Sallust. Both princes invariably retained, in 
the piiqile, the chaste and temperate simplicity 
which had adorned their private life ; and, under 
their reign, the pleasures of the court never cost 
the people a blush or a sigh. They gradually 
refomied many of the abuses of the times of 
Constantins ; judiciously adopted and improved 
the designs of Julian and his successor; and 
displayed a style and spirit of legislation which 
might inspire posterity with the most favourable 
opinion of their character and government. It 
is not from the master of hinocencei that wm 
should expect the tender regard for the welfare 
of his subjects, which prompted Valentinian to 
condemn the exposition of new'-born infants ; 6o 
and to establish fourteen skilful physicians, with 
stipends and privileges, in the fourteen quarters 
of Rome. The good sense of an illiterate soldier 
founded an useful and liberal institution for the 
education of youth, and the support of declining 
science.f>i It was his intention, that the arts of 
rhetoric and gi*ammar should be taught in the 
Greek and Latin languages, in the metropolis 
of every province ; and as the size and dignity 
of the school was usually proportioned to the 
importance of the city, the academies of Rome 

6S The innocents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, 
whom Valentinian condemned for signifying a legal summons. Am- 
niianus {xxvii. 7.) strangely supposes, that all who had been unjustly 
exeenteti were worshipped as martyp by the Christians. His impar- 
0 tial silence does not allow tis to believe, that the great chambeiiain , 
Ilhodanus was burnt alive for an act of oiipression. (Chron. Paschal, 
p. 302.) 

■59 Ut bene mcritam in sylvas jtissit aMre Imwaam. Aimnian. 
xxix- 3. and Valeains ad locum. 

6'0 See the Code of Justinian, 1. Tiii. tit. Kj. leg. 2. Unvt$quit^e ; 
sobolem suam nutiiat. Quod si exponendain putavWit animadversion! ! 
quae cemstituU t*st subjacebit. For the present I shall not intcrftsre in i 
the dispute between Noojit and Binketsboek j Imw far, or bow long, J 
thl» unnatural practice had been condemned or abolished by law, plit'* 
Io;x*i>hy , and the more civilised state of society. i 


and Constantinople claimed a just and singular 
pre-eminence. The fragments of the literary 
edicts of Valentinian imperfectly represent the 
school of Constantinople, which was gradually 
improved by subsequent regulations. That school 
consisted of thirty-one professors in different 
branches of learning. One pliilosopher, and 
two lawyers ; five sophists, and ten grammarians 
for the Greek, and three orators, and ten gram- 
marians for the Latin, tongue ; besides seven 
scribes, or, as they were then styled, antiquarians, 
w'hose laborious pens supplied the public library 
with fair and correct copies of the classic writers. 
The rule of conduct, which was prescribed to 
the students, is the more curious, as it affords 
the first outlines of the foiTn and discipline of a 
modern university. It was required, that they 
should bring proper certificates from the magis- 
trates of their native province. Their names, 
professions, and places of abode, were regularly 
entered in a public register. The studious youth 
were severely prohibited from w^asting their time 
in feasts, or in the tlieatre ; and the term of their 
education was limited to the age of twenty. 
The prsefect of the city was empow'ered to chas- 
tise the idle and refractory by stripes or expul- 
sion ; and he was directed to make an annual 
report to the master of the offices, that the know- 
ledge and abilities of the scliolars might be 
usefully applied to the public service. The in- 
stitutions of Valentiman contributed to secure 
the benefits of peace and plenty; and the cities 
•were guarded by the establishment of the De- 
Jensors,^^ freely elected as the tribunes and advo- 
cates of the people, to support their rights, and 
to expose their grievances, before the tribunals 
of the civil magistrates, or even at the foot of the 
Imjierial throne. The finances ivere diligently 
administered by two princes, who had been so 
long accustomed to the rigid economy of a pri- 
vate fortune ; but in the receipt and application 
of tlie revenue, a discerning eye might observe 
some difference between the government of the 
East and of the West. Valens was persuaded, 
that royal liberality can be supplied only by 
public oppression, and his ambition never aspired 
to secure, by their actual distress, the future 
strength and prosperity of his people. Instead 
of increasing the weight of taxes, which, in the 
space of forty years, had been gradually doubled, 
he reduced,* in the first years of his reign, one 
fourth of the tribute of the East. 63 Valentinian 
appears to have been less attentive and less 
anxious to relieve the burdens of his people. 
He might reform the abuses of the fiscal admi- 
nistration ; but he exacted, without scruple, a 
very large share of the private property ; as he 
was convinced, that the revenues, which sup- 
ported the luxury of individuals, would be much 

ei Tliese salutary insdtutions are explained in tine Theoflo&ian 
Cdde.I.xili. De Pn]fe3m-ibn$ d mdivis, and 1. xiv. tit.ix. De 

StuiUi liberalilm VrUs Rimes. Beiides our usual gjiide (Godefifcy), 
■we may consult Gianone (Istoria di NaiioSj, tom. i. p- lOA— III.}, 
who has treated the interesting subject •with the seal and curiosity of 
a man of letters, who studies his domestic history. 

62 Cod. Thffiodos. 1. i* tit* xi. ■with Godefroy'a PetrtdiUm^ winch 
dUleently gleans from the rest of the code. 

63 Three lines of Ammianus txxxi. 14.} countenance a ■whole 
oration of Themistius {viii. p. 101—120,), full of adulation, pedantry, 
and common-place morality. The eloquent M. Thomas ttoni. i. 
ft. 3C6— 39f>-) has amused himself with celebrating the virtues and 
^nius of Themistius, who was not unworthy of the age in which he 
fived. 
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of widows and virgins ; and menaced their di^ 
obedience with the animadversion of tlie civil 
judge. The director was no longer permitted 
to receive any gift, or legacy, or inheritance, 
from the liberality of his spiritual daughter : 
every testament contrary to this edict was de- 
clared null and void ; and the illegal donation 
was confiscated for the use of the treasury. By 
a subsequent regulation it siiould seem, that the 
same provisions w’ere extended to nuns and bi- 
shops; and that all persons of die ecclesiastical 
order were rendered incapable of receiving any 
testamentary gifts, and strictly confined to the 
natural and legal rights of inheritance. As the 
guardian of domestic happiness and virtue, Ya- 
lentiniaii applied this severe remedy to the grow- 
ing evil. In the capital of the empire, the 
females of noble and opulent houses possessed a 
very ample share of independent property ; and 
many of those devout females had embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity, not only with the cold 
assent of the understanding, but with the w^armth 
of afiection, and perhaps with the eagerness of 
fasiiicn. They sacrificed the pleasures of dress 
and luxury ; and renounced, for the praise of 
chastity, the soft endearments of conjugal society. 
Some ecclesiastic, of real or apparent sanctity, 
was chosen to direct their timorous conscience, 
and to amuse the vacant tenderness of their heart ; 
and the unbounded confidence, which they has- 
tily bestowed, was often abused by knaves and 
enthusiasts ; who hastened from the extremities 
of the East, to enjoy, on a splendid theatre, the 
privileges of the monastic profession. By their 
contempt of the world, they insensibly acquired 
its most desirable advantages ; the lively attach- 
ment, perhaps, of a young and beautiful woman, 
tlie delicate plenty of an opulent household, and 
tlie respectful homage of the slaves, the freed- 
men, and the clients of a senatorial family. The 
immense fortunes of the Roman ladies w^ere 
gradually consumed in lavish alms and expensive 
pilgrimages; and the artful monk, who had as- 
signed himself the first, or possibly the sole place, 
in the testament of his spiritual daughter, still 
presumed to declare, with the smooth face of 
hypocrisy, that he was only the instrument of 
charity, and the steward of the poor. The lu- 
crative, but disgraceful trade, 78 which was exer- 
cised by the clergy to defraud the expectations 
of the natural heirs, had provoked the indignation 
of a superstitious age: and two of the most 
respectable of the Latin fathers very honestly 
confess, that the ignominious edict of Valentinian 
was just and necessary ; and that the Christian 
priests had deserved to lose a privilege, which 
was still enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, and 

7S 'Hie expressions which I have used are temperate and feeble, if 
compwed with the vehement invectives of Jerom (tom.i. p. 13.45. 
I ll, &c.). In kis turn, he was reproached with the jmilt which he 
imputed to his brother moirJcs : and the StWcra/iw, the Veraipellis, was 
publicly accused as the lover of the widow Paula (tom. ii. p. 363.). 
jHe undoubtedly possessed the affcctaons, both of the mother and the 
daughter; but he declares, tliat he never abused his influence, to any 
selfish or sensual purjKwe. 

7il Pudtirt; dicere, sacerdotes idolorum, mimi et aurigs;, et scorta, 
naireditates capiunt: soils clerim ac momclna hac lege prohibetur. 
^ ncm prdiibettir a persecuioribus, sed a prxndpihus Christianls, 
Aec de lege queror; std doleo cur wjcrKeriwtte hanc legem. Jerom 
^n. i, p. 13.) discreetly insinuates -the secret policy of bis patron 

^ Three words of Jerom, Damavafiom ii. p,119.), 

wash away all hLs stains, ami blind the devout eyes of Tiileniont ( Alem. 
Ecclds. tom, viii. p. 3S6~4id4.). 

SI Jerom himself is forced to allow, crudelisskaa inferfectioncs 


the mmisters of idols. But the wisdom and au- 
thority of the legislator are seldom victorious in 
a contest with the vigilant dexterity of private in- 
terest : and Jerom, or Ambrose, might patiently 
acquiesce in the justice of an ineffectual or salu- 
tary law. If the ecclesiastics were checked in the 
pursuit of personal emolument, they would exert 
a more laudable industry to increase the wealth 
of the church; and dignify their covetousness with 
the specious names of piety and patriotism. 79 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, who ^n^bition and 
was constrained to stigmatise the 
avarice of his clergy by the pub- of Rome, 
lication of the law of Valentinian, 
had the good sense, or the good fortune, to en- 
gage in his service the zeal and abilities of the 
learned Jerom ; and the grateful saint has cele- 
brated the merit and purity of a very ambiguous 
character, so But the splendid vices of the . 
church of Rome, under the reign of Valeii- 
tinian and Damasus, have been curiously ob- 
served by the historian Ammianiis, who delivers 
his impartial sense in these expressive words : 

“ The prefecture of Juventius was accompanied 
« with peace and plenty : but the tranquillity of 
“ his government was soon disturbed by a bloody 
“ sedition of the distracted people. The ardour 
« of Damasus and Ursinus, to seize the epis- 
“ copal seat, surpassed the ordinary measure of 
“ human ambition. They contended with the 
« rage of party j tlie quarrel was maintained by 
“ the wounds and death of their followers ; and 
“ the praefect, unable to resist or to appease the 
‘‘ tumult, was constrained, by superior violence, 

** to retire into the suburbs. Damasus pre- 
“ vailed : the well -disputed victory remained 
“ on the side of his faction ; one hundred and 
" thirty-seven dead bodies were found in the 
" Basilica of Sicininus,®^ where the Christians 
" hold their religious assemblies ; and it was 
" long before the angry minds of the people re- 
" sumed tlieir accustomed tranquillity. When 
" I consider the splendour of the capital, I am 
" not astonished that so valuable a prize should 
" inflame the desires of ambitious men, and 
" produce the fiercest and most obstinate con- 
" tests. The successful candidate is secure, 

" that he will be enriched by the oflferings of 
" matrons ; 83 that, as soon as his dress is coin- 
" posed with becoming care and elegance, he 
" may proceed, in his chariot, through the 
" streets of Rome ; 84 and, that the sumptuous- 
" ness of the Imperial table will not equal the 
" profuse and delicate entertainments provided 
" by the taste, and at the expense, of the Ro- 
“ man pontiffs. How much more rationally 
" (continues the honest Pagan) would those 

diversi fexfts perpetrate (in Chron. p. 1S6.). But an original tihcl 
or i>etitian of two presbyters of the adverse party, h.as unaccountaidy 
escaped. They affirm, that the doors of the BasiUca were burnt, and 
that the roof was untiled ; that Damasus marched at the head of his 
own clergy, grave-diggers, ch.arioteers, .md hired gladiators ; that 
none of nis party were killed, hut that one hundred and sixty dead 
botiies were found. This petition is published by the P. Sirinond, in 
tlie first voluroe of his works. 

82 The Itaailica of Siclninus, or I.il>erius, is probably the church of 
Sant;* Maria Maggiore, on the Esquiline hill. Baronins, A .1). 367, 
No. 3. ; and Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, 1. iv. e. 3. p. 462. 

83 The enemies of Damasus styled liira Aurisculvius Matrvmntmt f 

the ladies' ear-scratcher. | 

84 firegory Na/ianzen (Orat, xxxii. p. 526.) describes the pride 
and luxury of the prelates, who reigned in the Imperial cities ; their 
gilt car, fiery steeds, nunjerous train, &c. The crowd g;ive way as to 
ft wild beast. 
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pontiffs consult their true happiness, if, instead 
of alleging the greatness of the city as an. ex- 
“ cuse for their manners, they would imitate the 
exemplary life of some provincial bishops, 
whose temperance and sobriety, whose mean 
apparel and do^imcast looks, recommend their 
pure and modest virtue to the Deity, and his 
“ true worshippers.” 83 Xhe schism of Dama- 

sus and Ursinus was extinguished by the exile 
of the latter ; and the wisdom of the prasfect Prm- 
textatus 8® restored the tranquillity of the city. 
Prsetextatus was a philosophic Pagan, a man of 
learning, of taste, and politeness ; who disguised 
a reproach in the form of a jest, when he assured 
Damasus, that if he could obtain the bishopric 
of Rome, he himself would immediately em- 
brace the Christian religion. 87 This lively pic- 
ture of the wealth and luxury of the popes in 
the fourth century, becomes the more curious, as 
it represents the intermediate degree between 
the bumble poverty of the apostolic fisherman, 
and the royal state of a temporal prince, whose 
dominions extend from the confines of Naples to 
the banks of the Po. 

Foreim ware. When the suffrage of the ge- 
A. D. &4-375. neyaN and of the army committed 
the sceptre of the Roman empire to the hands 
of Valentinian, liis reputation in arms, his mili- 
tary skill and experience, and his rigid attach- 
ment to the forms, as as spirit, of ancient 
discipline, were the principal motives of their 
judicious choice. The eagerness of the troops, 
w'ho pressed him to nominate his colleague, ivas 
justified by the dangerous situation of public 
afiairs; and Valentinian himself was conscious, 
that the abilities of the most active mind were 
unequal to the defence of the distant frontiers of 
an invaded monarchy. As soon as the death of 
Julian had relieved the barbarians from the 
terror of his name, the most sanguine hopes of 
rapine and conquest excited the nations of the 
. East, of the North, and of the 

-o /.j. Their inroads were often 

vexatious, and sometimes formidable ; but, 
during the twelve years of the reign of Valen- 
tinian, his finnness and vigilance protected his 
own dominions; and his powerful genius seemed 
to insph'e and direct the feeble counsels of Ms 
brother. Perhaps the method of annals would 
more forcibly express the urgent and divided 
cares of the two emperors; but the attention 
of the reader, likewise, would be distracted by a 
tedious and desultory narrative. A separate 
view of the five great theatres of war; I. Ger- 
many ; II. Britain ; III. Africa ; IV. The 
East ; and, V, The Danube ; will impress a 
more distinct image of tlie military state of the 
empire under the reigns of Valentinian and 
Valens. 

l.URaMANY. I. The ambassadors of the Ale- 
'invade^Gaui? tuaniii had been offended by the 


harsh and haughty behaviour of a.d. 36‘5. 
Ufsacms, master of the ofiices ;®® who, by an 
act of unseasonable parsimony, bad diminished 
the value, as well as the quantity, of the pre- 
sents, to which they were entitled, eitlier from 
custom or treaty, on the accession of a new em- 
peror. They expressed, and they communicated 
to their countrymen, their strong sense of the 
national affront. The irascible minds of the 
chiefs were exasperated by the suspicion of con- 
tempt ; and the martial youth crowded to their 
standard. Before Valentinian could pass the 
Alps, the villages of Gaul w^ere in flames; 
before ids general Dagalalphus could encountei 
the Alemanni, they had secured the captives 
and the spoil in the forests of Ger- 
many. In the beginning of the January-, 
ensuing year, the military force of the whole 
nation, in deep and solid columns, broke through 
the barrier of the Rhine, during the severity of a 
northern winter. Two Roman counts W’ere de- 
feated and mortally wounded ; and the standard 
of the Heruli and Batavians fell into the hands 
of the conquerors, who displayed, with insulting 
shouts and menaces, the trophy of their victory. 
The standard was recovered ; but the Batavians 
had not redeemed the shame of their disgrace 
and flight in the eyes of their severe judge. It 
was the opinion of Valentinian, that his soldiers 
must learn, to fear their commander, before they 
could cease to fear the enemy. TJic troops were 
solemnly assembled; and the trembling Ba- 
tavians ■were enclosed within the circle of the 
Imperial aimy. Valentinian then ascended his 
tribunal; and, as if he disdained to punish 
cowardice with death, he inflicted a stain of in- 
delible ignominy on the o-fficers, whose miscon- 
duct and pusillanimity "^vere found to be the fiist 
occasion of the defeat. The Batavians were 
degraded from their rank, stripped of their arms, 
and condemned to be sold for slaves to the 
highest bidder. At this tremendous sentence 
the troops fell prostrate on the ground, de- 
precated the indignation of their sovereign, and 
protested, that, if he would indulge them in 
another trial, they would approve themselves 
not unworthy of the name of Romans, and of 
his soldiers. Valentinian, with affected reluct- 
ance, yielded to their entreaties : the Batavians 
resumed their arms ; and, w’ith their arms, the 
invincible resolution of wiping away their dis- 
grace in the blood of the Alemanni. 89 Xlie 
principal command w'as declined by Daga- 
iaiphiis ; and that experienced general, who had 
represented, perhaps with too much prudence, 
the extreme difficulties of the undertaking, had 
the mortification, before the end of the cam- 
paign, of seeing his rivaljovinus convert those 
difficulties into a decisive advantage over the 
scattered forces of the barbarians. ^ „ 

At the head of a well-disciplined 


Sb Ammian. xxvij. 3. Perpetuo Nnmini, verisque i^us cultoribus. 
The incomiwafa'e pHancy of a polytheist i 
86 Ammianusj, who makes a fair report of his prajfecture CxKviLS.)* 
styles him pneclaraa indolis, {jravitatisque, senator {xxii. 7., and Vales, 
ad loc.J. A curious inscription (Gniter MCII. No. 5i.) records, in two 
columns, his relifpous and ci«l honours. In one line be was PcHttUfi 
of the Sun, and ■« Vesta, Aujpir, (^uindecemrlr, Hierophant, &c. &c. 
In tlie other, 1. Qpscstor randidatus, moare projwriy tindar. 2. Frse. 
tor. 3. Corrector of Tuscany and Unihria. 4. Consular of lAisitania, 
6. Proconsul of -4 chaia. 6. I'hrsefect of Koine. 7. Prsatorian priefiJct 
of Italy. 8. Of lilyricura. S. Consul elect! but he died beiei'e the 


beginning of the year 3S5. See Tilleraont, Hist, dea Einpercurs, 
.tom. sr.' p. 241. 750. ■ 

87 Facite me Komans? urbis episcopum ; et ero protinus Chri^ti- 
anus. fJerom, tom. il. p. 165.) It is more than probable, that I>a- 
masuft would not have purchased his conversion at Mich a price. 

88 Amroian. xxvi. 5. Vaiesius adds a long and good note on tlie 
^xnaster 'of the, ofiices., 

89 Ammlan. xxvii. 1. Fesimus, K iv- p. 208. The disgrace of the 
Batavians is suppressed by die contemporary soldier, from .'i rcg:ii <.1 tor 
military honour, which could not atlect a Greek rhetorician of th« 
■■sttcceeatogage, 
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army of cavalry, infantry, and light troops, 
Jovinus advanced, with cautions and rapid steps, 
to Scarponna,f'‘0 in the territory of Metz, where 
he surprised a large division of the Alemanni, 
before they bad time to run to their arms ; and 
flushed his soldiers with the confidence of an 
easy and bloodless victory. Another division, 
or rather army, of the enemy, after the cruel and 
wanton devastation of the adjacenij country, re- 
posed themselves on the shady banks of the 
Moselle, Jovinus, who had viewed the ground 
with the eye of a general, made his silent ap- 
proach through a deep and woody vale, till he 
could distinctly perceive the indolent security 
of the Germans. Some were bathing their 
huge limbs in the river ; others w'ere combing 
their long and flaxen hair ; others again were 
swallowing large drauglits of rich and delicious 
wine. On a sudden they heard the sound of 
the Roman trumpet; they saw the enemy in 
their camp. Astonishment produced disorder ; 
disorder was followed by flight and dismay ; 
and the confused multitude of the bravest war- 
riors was pierced by the swords and javelins of 
the legionaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives 
escaped to the third, and most considerable, 
camp, in the Catalaunian plains, near Chalons 
in Champagne : the straggling detachments 
were hastily recalled to their standard ; and the 
barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished by the 
fate of their companions, prepared to encounter, 
in a decisive battle, the victorious forces of the 
lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody and ob- 
stinate conflict lasted a whole summer’s day, 
with equal valour, and with alternate success. 
The Romans at length prevailed, with the loss 
of about twelve hundred men. Six thousand of 
die Alemanni were slain, four thousand were 
wounded ; and the brave Jovinus, after chasing 
the flying remnant of their host as far as the 
banks of the Rhine, returned to Paris, to re- 
ceive the applause of his sovereign, and the 
ensigns of the consulship for the ensuing year.'^i 
The triumph of the Romans was 
indeed sullied by their treatment 
of the captive king, whom they hung on a 
gibbet, without the knowledge of their indignant 
general. This disgraceful act of cruelty, which 
might be imputed to the fury of the troops, was 
followed by the deliberate murder of Withicab, 
the son of Vadomair ; a Gennan prince, of a 
weak and sickly constitution, but of a daring 
and formidable spirit. The domestic assassin 
was instigated and protected by the Romans ; ^'2 
and the violation of the law^s of humanity and 
justice betrayed their secret apprehension of the 
weakness of the declining empire. The use of 
the dagger is seldom adopted in public councils, 
as long as they retain any confidence in the 
power of the sword. 

Valentinian While the Alcmanni appeared to 

foSes'Si humbled by their recent calami- 

itiiine. ties, the pride of Valentinian was 

90 See D’Anville, Notice de I'Ancienne Gaule, p. 587. The name 
of tile Moselle, -which is not specified hj Ammimm, is dearly under, 
stood % Mascou (Hist, of the andent Germans, vii, 2.). 

91 The battles are described by Aramianus (lavii. 2.), and by Z6. 
eimns (i. iv p. 209.) ; who supposes Valentinian to have been present. 

92 Studio solicitante nostrorum, occubuit. Amraian. speviu 10, 

93 The expedition of Valemiman is related by Ammianus (xxvii. 
lO.lj and celebrated by Ausonius (Mosell. 421, dsc.), -who foolishly 
»ui>poses, tijat Uie Homans were ignorant of the sources of tlie Danube, i 


mortified by the unexpected sur- a.d.sgs. 
pidsal of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal 
city of the Upper Germany. In the unsuspicious 
moment of a Christian festival, Rando, a bold 
and artful chieftain, who had long meditated his 
attempt, suddenly passed the Rhine ; entered the 
defenceless tovm, and retired wdth a multitude 
of captives of either sex. Valentinian resolved 
to execute severe vengeance on the whole body 
of the nation. Count Sebastian, with the bands 
of Italy and lllyricum, was ordered to invade 
their country, most probably on the side of 
Rhaetia. The emperor in person, accompanied 
by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at tlie head 
of a formidable army, which was supported on 
both flanks by Jovinus and Severus, the two 
masters-general of the cavalry and infantry of 
the West. The Alemanni, unable to prevent 
the devastation of their villages, fixed their camp 
on a lofty, and almost inaccessible, mountain, in 
the modern duchy of Wirtemberg, and resolutely 
expected the approach of the Romans. The 
life of Valentinian was exposed to imminent 
danger by the intrepid curiosity with which he 
persisted to explore some secret and unguarded 
path. A troop of barbarians suddenly rose from 
their ambuscade ; and the emperor, who vigor- 
ously spurred his horse down a steep and slip- 
pery descent, was obliged to leave behind him 
his armour-bearer, and his helmet, magnificently 
enriched with gold and precious stones. At the 
signal of the general assault, the Roman troops 
encompassed and ascended the mountain of Soli- 
cinium on three dilferent sides. Every step which 
they gained increased tlieir ardour, and abated 
the resistance of the enemy: and after their 
united forces had occupied the summit of the 
hill, they impetuously urged the barbarians down 
the northern descent, where count Sebastian was 
posted to intercept their retreat. After this signal 
victory, Valentinian returned to his winter- 
quarters at Treves ; where he indulged the public 
joy by the exhibition of splendid and triumphal 
games.J'3 But the wise monarch, instead of 
aspiring to the conquest of Germany, confined 
his attention to the important and laborious de- 
fence of the Gallic frontier, against an enemy 
whose strength w'as renewed by a stream of 
daring volunteers, which incessantly flowed from 
the most distant tribes of the North.^^-^ The banks 
of the Rhine, from its source to the straits of 
the ocean, were closely planted with strong 
castles and convenient towers ; now works, and 
new arms, were invented by the ingenuity of a 
prince who was skilled in the mechanical arts ; 
and his numerous levies of Roman and barbarian 
youth were severely trained in all the exercises 
of war. The progress of the work, wdiidi was 
sometimes opposed by modest representations, 
and sometimes by hostile attempts, secured the 
tranquillity of Gaul during the nine subsequent 
years of the administration of Valentinian.^‘3 
That prudent emperor, who diligently prac- 

94 Immanis enim natio, jam indo ab inamalmljs priniis vaHotatc 
cafiuum iraniinuta; ita saepius adolescit, ut fuisse lonpis sa-cuHs 
inetur Intacta. Ammian. sxviii. 5. The count do Buat (Uiht. dcs 
Teuples de I’JSurope, tom. vi. p. 570.) ascribes the fecunditi’ of the 
Alemanni to their easy adoption of strangers. 

95 Ammian. xx\m. 2. Zosimns, 1. iv. p, 2H. The younger Victor 
mentions the mechratical genius of Vulentinian, nova arnia nKditari; 
iingere tma ijcu iimo siiuuiacra. 
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tised the wise maxims of Diocletian, was stu- 
dious to foment and excite the intestine divisions 
The Bur. of the tribes of Germany. About the 
j,nindiaas. middle of the fourth century, the 
countries, perhaps of Lusace and 
Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, were oc- 
cupied by the vague dominion of the Buito un- 
mans ; a warlike and numerous people, of the 
Vandal race,9<> whose obscure name insensibly 
swelled into a powerful kingdom, and has finally 
settled on a nourishing province. The most re- 
markable circumstance in the ancient manners 
of the Burgundians, appears to have been the 
difference of their civil and ecclesiastical con- 
stitution. The appellation of Hendinos was given 
to the king or general, and the title of Sinistus to 
the liigh-priest, of the nation. The person of 
the priest was sacred, and his dignity perpetual ; 
but the temporal government was held by a very 
precarious tenure. Xf the events of war accused 
the courage or conduct of the king, he was 
immediately deposed; and the injustice of his 
siii)jects made him responsible for the fertility 
of the earth, and the regularity of the seasons, 
wliicli seemed to fall more properly within the 
sacerdotal department. i'7 The disputed posses- 
sion of some salt -pits - s engaged the Alemanni 
and the Burgundians in frequent contests : the 
latter were easily tempted, by the secret soli- 
citations, and liberal offers, of the emperor; and 
their fabulous descent from the Roman soldiers, 
w ho luid formerly been left to garrison the for- 
tresses of Drusus, w'as admitted with mutual cre- 
dulity, as it was conducive to mutual interest.*^ 
All army of fourscore thousand Burgundians 
soon appeared on tlie banks of the Rhine ; and 
impatiently required the support and subsidies 
wliich Valentinian had promised : but they 
were amused with excuses and delays, till at 
length, after a fruitless expectation, they were 
compelled to retire. The arms and fortifications 
of the Gallic frontier checked the fury of their 
just resentment ; and their massacre of the cap- 
tives served to embitter the hereditary feud of the 
Burgundians and the Alemanni. The incon- 
stancy of a wise prince may, perhaps, be ex- 
plained by some alteration of circumstances ; 
and, perhaps, it was the original design of Valen- 
tiniun to intimidate, rather than to destroy ; as 
the balance of power would have been equally 
overturned by the extirpation of either' of the 
German nations. Among the princes of tlie 
Alemanni, Macriamis, wlio, with a Roman name, 
had assumed the arts of a soldier and a states- 
man, deserved his hatred and esteem. The em- 
peror himself, wdtb a liglit and unincumbered 
liand, condescended to pass the Rhine, marched 
fifty miles into the country, and would infallibly 

96 Bellicofios et pubis immensa? viribus nffluentes; et ideo melu- 
eatlos finitiinis universis. Ammiun. x’lviii. 5. 

97 I am always apt to suspect historians and travellers of improving 
extraoitlinary facts into general laws. Anvmianus ascribes a similar 
fiistom to Egypt ; and the Chinese have imputed it to tlie Tatsln, or 
Kornan empire. (De Guignes, Hist, ties Huns, tom. ii. part i. p. 79.) 

9S Saiinanim finiumque causa Alcmannis .smpe jurgabant. Am* 
niian. xxviii* 5. Fossibly they disputed the possession of the Sala, a 
river which protiuced salt, and which had been tlie object of ancient 
contention. Tacit. Annul, xiii. .57., and Lipsius ad loc. 

99 Jam inde teniporibus priscis sobolem se esse llomanam Bur- 
gundii sciunt; and the vague tradition gniduaHy assumed a more 
regular form. (Oros. 1. vii, c. 32.) It is annihilated by the decisive 
authority of Pliny, who composed the History of Drusus, and served in 
Germany (PUn. Seennd. Epist. iii. 5 ), within sixty years after the 
death of that hero. Oermawmm genera quinque; Vmtlili, quorum 
pars IttirgumHotum, &c. (Hist. Natur* iv. 2??.) 

100 The wars and negotiations, relative to the Burgundians and 


have seized the object of his pursuit, if his judi- 
cious measures had not been defeated by tlie 
impatience of the troops. Macrianus was after- 
wards admitted to the honour of a personal con- 
ference with the emperor ; and the favours which 
he received, fixed Hm, till the hour of his death, 
a steady and sincere friend of the republic, i&o 
The land was covered by the for- 
tifications of Valentinian; but the 
sea-coast of Gaul and Britain w'as exposed to 
the depredations of the Saxons. Tliat cele- 
brated name, in which we have a dear and do- 
mestic interest, escaped the notice of Tacitus; 
and in the maps of Ptolemy, it faintly marks the 
naiTOW neck of the Cimbric peninsula, and three 
small islands towards the mouth of the Elbe, 
This contracted territory, the present Duchy of 
Sleswdg, or pei’haps of Elolstein, was incapable 
of pouring forth the inexliaustible stvarms of 
Saxons who reigned over the ocean, who filled 
the British island with their language, their laws, 
and their colonies ; and who so long defended 
the liberty of the North against the arms of 
Charlemagne. lO'-i The solution of this difificuity 
is easily derived from the similar manners, and 
loose constitution, of the tribes of Germany; 
which w^ere blended with each other by the slight- 
est accidents of war or friendship. The situa- 
tion of the native Saxons disposed them to 
embrace the hazardous professions of fishermen 
and pirates; and the success of their first ad- 
ventures would naturally excite the emulation 
of their bravest countrymen, who were impa- 
tient of the gloomy solitude of their woods and 
mountains. Every tide might float down the 
Elbe w'hole fleets of canoes, filled with hardy and 
intrepid associates, who aspired to behold the 
unbounded prospect of the ocean, and to taste 
the wealth and luxury of unknowm 'wmrlds. It 
should seem probable, however, that the most 
numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons were fur- 
nished by the nations who dwelt along the shores 
of the Baltic. They possessed arms and ships, 
the art of navigation, and the habits of naval 
war ; but the difficulty of issuing through tlie 
northern columns of Hercules, (%vhich, during 
several months of the year, are obstructed wu’th 
ice) 103 confined their skill and courage 'within 
the limits of a spacious lake. The rumour of 
the successful armaments which sailed from the 
mouth of the Elbe, W'ould soon provoke them 
to cross the narrow isthmus of Sleswig, and 
to launch their vessels on the great sea. The 
various troops of pirates and adventurers, w^ho 
fought under the same standard, were insensibly 
united in a permanent society, at first of rapine, 
and afterwards of government. A militai'y con- 
federation was gradually moulded into a na- 

Alemanni, are distinctly related by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxviji. 5., 
xxix. 4., xxx. 3.). Orosins (1. vii. c. 32.), and the Chronicles of .Je- 
rom .wcl Cassiodorius, fixsome d.ites, and add some circumstances. 

101 Ewx TOW a.tt)(eva rne: Rtg/Sfujerje \ep<rovrj<rov Safovef. At the 
northern extremity of the peninsula (the Cimbric promontofry of 
Pliny, iv. 27.), Ptolenvy fixes the remnant of the Cimbri, He fills dm 
interval between the Saxomt andtheCimbri with six obscure tribes, 
who were united, as early as the sixth century, under the national 
appellation of Danes. See Clurer. German. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 21, 22, 23. 

*02 M.d'Auville (Etablissement des Etate de I’Euroue, &c. p. 19 
—20.) has marked the extensive limits of the Saxony of Charlemagne. 

103 The fleet of Drusus had failed in their attempt to pass, or evt-n 
to approach, the Sound (styled, from an obvious resemblance, the 
columns of Hercules), .tnd the naval enterprise was never reiunud. 
(Tacit, de Moribus German, c. 31.) The knowledge whicl the Ro- 
mans acquired of the naval powers of the Baltic (c.l'l, 45.), \^iis 
obtaiued uy Uieir land journeys in search of anibtr. 
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tional body, by the gentle operation of maiTiage 
and consanguinity *, and the adjacent tribes, who 
solicited the alliance, accepted the name and 
laws, of the Saxons. If the fact were not esta- 
blished by the most unquestionable evidence, 
we should appear to abuse the credulity of our 
readers, by the description of the vessels in which 
the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the waves 
of the German Ocean, the British Channel, and 
the Bay of Biscay. The keel of their large flat- 
bottomed boats was framed of light timber, 
but the sides and upper works consisted only 
of wicker, with a covering of strong hides. 

In the course of their slow and distant naviga- 
tions, they must always have been exposed to the 
danger, and very frequently to the misfortune, of 
shipwTeck ; and the naval annals of the Saxons 
were undoubtedly filled with the accounts of the 
losses w'hich they sustained on the coasts of 
Britain and Gaul. But the daring spirit of the 
pirates braved the perils both of the sea and of 
the shore : their skill was confirmed by the habits 
of enterprise ; the meanest of their mariners was 
alike capable of handling an oar, of rearing a 
sail, or of conducting a vessel ; and the Saxons 
rejoiced in the a])pearance of a tempest, wdiich 
concealed their design, and dispersed the fleets 
of the enemy After they had acquired an 
accurate knowledge of the maritime provinces 
of the West, they extended the scene of their 
depredations, and the most sequestered places 
had no reason to presume on their security. 
Tiic Saxon boats drew so little water, that they 
could easily proceed fourscore or an hundred 
miles up the great rivers ; their w^eight was so 
inconsiderable, that they were transported on 
%vagons from one river to another ; and the 
})irates %vho had entered the mouth of the Seine, 
or of the Rhine, might descend, with the rapid 
stream of the Rhone, into the Mediterranean. 

. .r. Under the reign of Valentinian, the 
maritime provinces or Gaul were 
afflicted by the Saxons : a military count was 
stationed for the defence of the sea-coast, or 
Armorican limit ; and that officer, wfflo found his 
strength, or his abilities, unequal to the task, im- 
plored the assistance of Severtis, master-general 
of the infantry. The Saxons, surrounded and 
outnumbered, were forced to relinquish their 
spoil, and to yield a select band of their tall and 
robust youth to serve in the Imperial armies. 
They stipulated only a safe and honourable re- 
treat : and the condition was readily granted by 
the Roman general ; who meditated an act of 


perfidy, to6 imprudent as it was inhuman, while 
a Saxon remained alive, and in anus, to revenge 
the fate of his countrymen. The ]>reinature eager- 
ness of the infantry, who W'ere secretly postetl in 
a deep valley, betrayed the ambuscade ; and they 
would perhaps have fallen the victims of their 
own treachery, if a large body of cuirassiers, 
alarmed by the noise of the combat, had not 
hastily advanced to extricate their companions, 
and to overwhelm the undaunted valour of the 
Saxons. Some of the prisoners were saved from 
the edge of the sword, to shed their blood in the 
amphitheatre : and the orator Symmacims com- 
plains, that twenty-nine of those desperate sa- 
vages, by strangling themselves with their own 
hands, had disappointed the amusement of the 
public. Yet the polite and philosophic citizens 
of Rome wei*e impressed with the deepest hor- 
ror, when they were informed, that the Saxons 
consecrated to the gods the tithe of their Imman 
spoil ; and, that they ascertained by lot the objects 

of the barbarous sacrifice. 107 

II. The . fabulous colonies of britaw. 
Egyptians and Trojans, of Scandi- 
navians and Spaniards, which flat- * 

tered the pride, and amused the credulity, of our 
rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished in the 
light of science and philosophy. W8 Xhe pre- 
sent age is satisfied with the simple and rational 
opinion, that the islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland were gradually peopled from the adja- 
cent continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, 
to the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, tlie me- 
mory of a Celtic origin was distinctly preserved, 
in the perpetual resemblance of language, of reli- 
gion, and of manners : and the peculiar characters 
of the British tribes might be naturally ascribed 
to the influence of accidental and local circum- 
stances. The Roman province was reduced 
to the state of civilised and peaceful servitude ; the 
rights of savage freedom were contracted to the 
narrow limits of Caledonia. The inhabitants of 
that northern region were divided, as early as the 
reign of Constantine, between the two great tribes 
of the Scots and of the PicTS,t^o who have since 
experienced a very different fortune. The power, 
and almost the memory, of the Piets have l)een 
extinguished by their successful rivals ; and the 
Scots, after maintaining for ages the ciignity of 
an independent kingdom, have multiplied, by an 
equal and voluntary union, the honours of tlie 
English name. I’he hand of nature had con- 
tributed to mark the ancient distinction of the 
Scots and Piets. The former were the men of 


104 Qiuin et Avemoriciis viratnm Saxona trachis, 

hperabat ; cui ])e!le saUim sulc.ire IJritjmmim 
Lucius ; et a-isuto ylaucum mare finclere lembo. 

„ Siclon. in Fanegj-r. Avit. 3fl9. 
The gemus of Ca'sar imitated, for a particular service, these rude, hut 
liKht vi^sels, which were likewise used by the natives of Britain (Coni- 
u\ont. de Bell. Civil, i. r>l., and Guichardt, Nouveaux Hreinoires Mi* 
litaircs, tom. ii. p. 41, 4:!.). The British vessels would now astonish 
the {'emus of Caesar. 

. account of the Saxon pirates may lie found 

in feidonms Apolliuarls (1. viii. eplst (5. p. edit. Sinnond.), and 
the best commentiry in thuAMid du Bos (Hist* Critique de la Mo* 
rurchic^FraiUj'oisc, <Sic. tom, i. 1. i. c. 16. p. 148-1.05, See likewise 

106 Amniian. (xxviii. justifies this breach of faith to pirates and 
robl'Hjrs ; and (irosius (1, vii, c. .12.) more clearly expresses their real 
gup; virtute a»que JigUltate terrihiles. 


satrificeis of the Saxons. 
lOS In tiie beginning of the last century, the learned Camden was 
to undermine, with respectful so pticism,theroinnTjcrc)f Bi*n/«« 
the Trojan; who is now buried, in silent oblivion, with Scoia, the 


daiightar of Plmraoh, and her numernus progeny. Tet I am informed 
that some chaminons of the Milesian cohim may still he found among 
the original natives of Ireland. A people dissatisfied with their present 
condition, grasp at any visions of their past or future glory. 

109 Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law Agricola, might remark the 
German or Spanish complexion of some British tribes. But it was 
their sober deliberate opinion : “ In uuiversuin tameninstitnanti Gallos 
** vicinum solum occupiisse c.redibile est. Eonim .sa<*ra tlcprehcn- 
" das S(>rmo hand nniltnni divei-sus’' (in Vit. Agrlcol, c. xi.). 
Ciesar had observed their common religion (Comment, de Bell, (irii- 
lico, vi. 15,); and in his time the emigration from tin.' Bel«ic Gaul 
was a recent, or at least an historical, event (v, UK). Camden, the 
British Strabo, has modestly ascertained our genuine antiquities. 
(Britannia , vol. i. Introduction, p. ii, — xxxi.) 

lit) In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I ha\p 
chosen for my gu)dc.s two learned and iiigeniou,; UighlandtTS, whom 
their birth and education had peculiarly qna'ifii’d lor that olliee. See 
Critical llissortations on the Origin, Aiifiipiities, Ac. of the Caie, 
donians, by Dr. John Macpliorsbn, London, 1768, in 4to. ; ur.d, 
Introduction to the History of Great Britain and Irebind, by James 
M.acpherson, Ksq. Ixmdon, 1775, in 4ro. tliird e<lit. Dr. Mnepiierson 
was a minister in the Isle of Sky : and it is a circumstance lionou ahUi 
for the present age, that a work, replete with enirUtion and cvitieisvn, 
should have been composed in the most remote of the llebricles. 
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the hills, and the latter those of the plain. The 
eastern coast of Caledonia may be considered as 
a level and fertile country, which, even in a rude 
state of tillage, was capable of producing a con- 
siderable quantity of corn j and the epithet of 
€7'uit7uch, or wheat-eaters, expressed the con- 
tempt, or envy, of the carnivorous highlander. 
The cultivation of the earth might introduce a 
more accurate separation of property, and the 
habits of a sedentary life ; but the love of arms and 
rapine was still the ruling passion of tlie Piets : 
and their w’arriors, who stripped themselves for 
a day of battle, were distinguished, in the eyes of 
the Itomans, by the strange fashion of painting 
their naked bodies with gaudy coloui's and fan- 
tastic figures. The western part of Caledonia 
irregulai-iy rises into wild and barren hills, which 
scarcely repay the toil of tlie husbandman, and 
are most profitably used for the pasture of cattle. 
The highlanders were condemned to the occu- 
pations of shepherds and hunters j and, as they 
seldom were fixed to any permanent habitation, 
they acquired the expressive name of Scots, 
w'hich, in the Celtic tongue, is said to be equi- 
valent to that of wanderers or vagrants. The 
inhabitants of a barren land were urged to seek 
a fresh supply of food in the -waters. Tlie deep 
lakes and bays winch intersect their country are 
plentifully stored with fish ; and they gradually 
ventured to cast their nets in the waves of the 
ocean. The vicinity of the Plebrides, so pro- 
fusely scattered along the western coast of Scot- 
land, tempted their curiosity, and improved their 
skill ; and they acquired, by slow tfegrees, the 
art, or rather the habit, of managing their boats 
in a tempestuous sea, and of steering their noc- 
turnal course by the light of the well-known 
stars. The t%ro bold headlands of Caledonia 
almost touch the shores of a spacious island, 
which obtained, from its luxuriant vegetation, 
the epithet of Green ; and has preserved, with a 
slight alteration, the name of Erin, or lerne, or 
Ireland. It is py'ohahlej tliat, in some remote 
period of antiquity, the fertile plains of Ulster 
received a colony of hungry Scots ; and that 
the strangers of the North, w*ho had dared to 
encounter the arms of the legions, si:)read their 
conquests over the savage and unwarlike natives 
of a solitary island. It is certain, that, in the 
declining age of the Roman empire, Caledonia, 
Ireland, and the Isle of Man, were inhabited by 
the Scots, and that the kindred tribes, who were 
often associated in militaiy entei-prise, were 
deeply afiected by the various accidents of their 
mutual fortunes. They long cherished the lively 
tradition of their common name and origin : 
and the missionaries of the Isle of Saints, who 
diffused the light of Christianity over North 
Britain, established the vain opinion, that their 

111 The Irish descent of the Scots has heen revived, in the laat 
montents of its decay, and strenuonvly snpnorted, by the Rev, Mr. 
Whitaker (Hist, of Manchester, vol. i. p. *130, 431. ; and Genuine 
History of the Britons asserted, &c. p, Ind— ‘293.). Yet heacknovt'- 
ledges, 1. That the Scots of Ammianus MarceUinus (A-I). 340.-) were 
already settled in Caledonia; and that tJte Roman authors do not 
afford any hints of their emigration f om another country. 2 . Thai all 
the accounts of such emigrations, which have been asserted, or re- 
ceived, by Irish bards, ScoWh historians, or English antiquaries 
(Buchanan, Camden, Usiier, .Stillingfleet, dec.'* are totally fabul<»ts. 
3. Thai three of the Irish tribes, which are mentioned fay Ptolemy 
(A. I>. 130.), were of Caledonian extraction. 4. That a yottnger 
branch of Caledonian princes, of the house of Fingal, acquired and 
po.ssesi.sed the monarchy of Ireland. After these concessions, the re- 
maining ditference between Mr. Whitaker and his adversaries Is 


Irish countrymen Avere the natural, as well as 
spiritual, fathers of the Scottish race. The 
loose and obscure tradition has been preserved by 
the venerable Bede, who scattered some rays of 
light over the darkness of the eighth century. 
On this slight foundation, an huge superstruc- 
ture of fable w'as gradually reared, by the bards 
and the monks ; two orders of men, who equally 
abused the privilege of fiction. The Scottish na- 
tion, with mistaken pride, adopted their Irish ge- 
nealogy ; and the annals of a long line of inia- 
ginaiy kings have been adorned by the fancy of 
Boethius, andtheclassiceleganceof Buchanan. ' > ^ 
Six years after the death of Con- 
stantine, the destructive inroads of of Britain, 
the Scots and Piets required the ‘ ' 

presence of his youngest son, who reigned in the 
Western empire. Constans visited his British 
dominions : but we may form some estimate of 
the importance of his achievements, by the lan- 
guage of panegyric, which celebrates only his 
triumph over the elements, or, in other words,^ 
the good fortune of a safe and easy passage from 
the port of Boulogne to the harbour of Sand- 
wich.ii- The calamities which the afflicted 
provincials continued to experience, from foreign 
war and domestic tyranny, were aggravated by 
the feeble and corrupt administration of the 
eunuchs of Constant! us ; and the transient relief 
which tliey might obtain from the virtues of 
Julian, was soon lost by the absence and death 
of their benefactor. The sums of gold and silver 
which had been painfully collected, or liberally 
transmitted, for the payment of the troops, were 
intercepted by the avarice of the commanders ; 
discharges, or, at least, exemptions, from the 
military service were publicly sold ; the dis- 
tress of the soldiers, who were injuriously 
deprived of their legal and scanty subsistence, 
provoked tlicm to frequent desertion ; tlie 
nerves of discipline w‘ore relaxed, and the. high- 
ways were infested with robbers. 1^3 q’be op- 
pression of the good, and the impunity of tlie 
wicked, equally contributed to difiuse through 
the island a spirit of discontent and revolt ; and 
every ambitious subject, every desperate exile, 
might entertain a reasonable hope of subverting 
the w'eak and distracted government of Britain. 
The hostile tribes of the North, who detested 
the pride and pow'er of the King of the World, 
suspended their domestic feuds ; and the barlia- 
rians of the land and sea, the Scots, the Piets, 
and the Saxons, spread themselves, with rapid 
and irresistible fury, from the w^all of Antouinu.s 
to the shores of Kent. Every production of 
art and nature, every object of convenience or 
luxury, which they were incapable of creating 
by labour, or procuring by trade, was accu- 
mulated in the rich and fruitful province of 

minute and ofascure. The gertvine history, -which he produces, oF n 
Fergus, the cousin of Oasian, who was transplanted {A. 1). 3‘20.) from 
Ireland to Caledonja, is built on a conjectural suppknient to the Krse 
poetry ; and the fteeble evidence of Richard of Cirencester, a monk of 
the fourteenth century. The lively spirit of the learned and ingenious 
antxqttari.in has tempted him to forget the nature of a question, which 
he so vdunjwntli/ debates, and so absolutely decides. 

lia Hyeme tumentes ac ssevientes untlas calcastis Oceani sith remis 
-vestris; » - - insperatamirnpcxatori-sfaciem Britannu.s expavit. .TuHus 
Firtnicus Matemas de Errore Profan. Relig. p, 4fJ4. edit. Grono^'. ad 
calcera Mimic. Feel. SeeTillemont (Hist, dcs Einpereurs, loin. iv. 
,p. 33d.). 

115 Lihaulus, Omt. Parent, c. xxxlx. p. 264. This curious passage 
has escaped the diligence of our British antiquaries. 
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Britain. A philosopher may deplore the 
eternal discord of the human race, but he will 
confess, that the desire of spoil is a more rational 
provocation than tlie vanity of conquest. From 
the age of Constantine to that of the Plantage- 
nets, this rapacious spirit continued to instigate 
the poor and hardy Caledonians : but the same 
people, whose generous humanity seems to in- 
spire the songs of Ossian, was disgraced by a 
savage ignorance of the virtues of peace, and 
of the laws of war. Their southern neighbours 
Iiave felt, and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel 
depredations of the Scots and Piets; and a 
valiant tribe of Caledonia, the Attacotti,ii6 the 
enemies, and afterwards the soldiers, of Valen- 
tinian, are accused, by an eye-witness, of delight- 
ing in the taste of human flesh. When they 
hunted the woods for prey, it is said, that they 
attacked tlie shepherd rather than his flock ; and 
.that they curiously selected the most delicate 
and brawny parts both of males and females, 
which they prepared for their horrid repasts. ^ 
If, in the neighbourhood of tlie commercial and 
literary town of Glasgow, a race of cannibals 
lias really existed, we may contemplate, in the 
period of the Scottish history, the opposite ex- 
tremes of savage and civilised life. Such re- 
flections tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas ; 
and to encourage the pleasing hope, that New 
Zealand may produce, in some future age, the 
Hume of the southern hemisphere. 

K^twation of Every messenger who escaped 

TiSmis. across the British cliannel, conveyed 
A. 11.367-370. most melaiicholy and alarming 

tidings to the ears of Valentinian ; and the em- 
liqror was soon infoimed, that the two military 
commanders of the province had been sui-prised 
and cut oft' by the barbarians. Severus, count 
of the domestics, was hastily despatched, and as 
suddenly recalled, by the court of Treves. The 
representations of Joviniis served only to indicate 
the greatness of the evil ; and, after a long and 
serious consultation, the defence, or rather the 
recovery, of Britain, was intrusted to the abilities 
of the brave Theodosius. The exploits of that 
generiil, the father of a line of emperors, have 
been celebrated, with peculiar complacency, by 
the writers of the age : but his real merit de- 
served their applause ; and his nomination was 
received, by the army and province, as a sure 
presage of approaching victory. He seized the 
favourable moment of navigation, and securely 
landed the numerous and veteran bands of the 
Heruli and Bataviaii.s, the Jovians and the Vic- 
tors. In his march from Sandwich to London, 
Theodosius defeated several parties of the bar- 
barians, released a multitude of captives^ and, 

114 The Caledonians praised and coveted the gold, the steeds, the 
lights, &c. of the stranger. See Dr. Blair’s Dissertation on Ossian, 
vol. a. p. 343. ; and Mr. Maepherson's Introduction, p. 242—286. 

1 15 Lord Lvttleton has circumstantially related (History of Henry II. 
vol. i. p. 182.), and Sir David Dairy mple has slightly mentioned 
(Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 69-'', a barbarous inroad ot the Scots, at 
3 time (A.D. 1157.) when law, religion, and society, must have softened 
their primitive manners. 

116 Attacotti belltcosa hominum ratio. Ammian. xxvii. S. 
Camden (Introduct, p. clii.) has restored their true name in the text 
of Jerom. The bands of Attacotti, which Jerom had seen in Gaul, 
were afterwards stationed in Italy and lllyriciun. (Notitia, S. viii, 
stixi-x;. xl.) 

117 Cttm ipse adole-centulus in GalliH viderim Attacottos (or Scotos) 
gentem Britaimicam humanis vefici carnihosj et cum per sUvas por- 
corum greges, et armentoram pecudumque reperiant, t>astorum nates 
tit feminarum papUlas solcre absdndere ; et has solas exuorum delicias 


after distributing to Iiis soldiers a small portion 
of the spoil, established the fame of disinterested 
justice, by the restitution of the remainder to the 
rightful proprietors. The citizens of London, 
who had almost despaired of their safety, threw 
open their gates ; and as soon as Theodosius had 
obtained from the court of Treves the important 
aid of a military lieutenant, and a civil governor, 
lie executed, with wisdom and vigour, tlie labo- 
rious task of the deliverance of Britain. The 
vagrant soldiers were recalled to their standard ; 
an edict of amnesty dispelled the public appre- 
hensions; and Iiis cheerful example alleviated 
the rigour of martial discipline. The scattered 
and desultory W’arfare of the barbarians, who 
infested the land and sea, deprived him of the 
glory of a signal victory ; but the prudent spirit, 
and consummate art, of the Roman A.n.sns 
general, were displayed in the oper- 
ations of two campaigns, wdiich successively 
rescued every part of the province from the 
hands of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The 
splendour of the cities, and the security of the 
fortifications, were diligently restored, by the 
paternal care of Theodosius ; who with a strong 
hand confined the trembling Caledonians to the 
northern angle of the island ; and perpetuated, 
by the name and settlement of the new province 
of Valeritia, the glories of the reign of Valenti- 
nian. t is The voice of poetry and panegyric 
may add, perhaps with some degree of truth, 
that the unknown regions of Thule were stained 
with the blood of the Piets; that the oars of 
Theodosius dashed the waves of the Hyperbo- 
rean Ocean ; and that the distant Orkneys were 
the scene of his naval victory over the Saxon 
pirates. 1 He left the province with a fair, as 
well as splendid, reputation; and was imme- 
diately promoted to the rank of mastcr-genei-al 
of tile cavalry, by a prince who could applaud, 
without envy, the merit of his servants. In the 
important station of the Upper Danube, the 
conqueror of Britain checked and defeated the 
armies of the Alemanni, before he was chosen 
to suppress the revolt of Africa. 

III. The prince who refuses to iir. Aprxca. 
be the judge, instructs his people to 
consider him as the accomplice, of 
his ministers. The military command of Africa 
had been long exercised by count Romanus, and 
his abilities w’ere not inadequate to his station : 
but, as sordid interest was the sole motive of his 
conduct, he acted, on most occasions, as if he had 
been the enemy of the province, and the friend 
of the barbarians of the desert. The three flou- 
rishing cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, wli>ch, 
under the name of Tripoli, had long constituted 


arhitrari. Such is the evidence of Jerom (tom. ii. p. 75.), whoMi 
veracity I find no reason to question. 

IIS Ammianus has concisely reprcsentetl (xx. 1., xxvi. 4., xxvii. 8., 
xxvm. 3.) the whole series of the British war. 

119 Horrescit ratibus - - - - inipervia Thule. 

Ille V nec falso nomine Pictos 

Edomuit. Scotumque vaj?o mucrone secutus 
Iregit Hyperboreas lemis audacilma umUus. 

Claudian, in iu Cons. Honorii, ver. 53, &c, 

— Maduerunt Haxone fuso 

Orcades : incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule. 

Scotonxm cmnulos flevit glacialis leme. 

.. ^ „ In iv Cons. Hon. ver. .31, &c. 

See likewise Pacatus (m Panegyr. Vet. xii. 5.). But it is not easy to 
appreciate the intrinsic value ol flattery and metaphor. Compare'the 
victories of Bolanus (Statius, Silv. v. 2.) with his real character 
(Tacit, m Vit, Agricol. c. 16.J. 
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a federal union, 120 were obliged, for the first 
time, to shut their gates against a hostile mva- 
sion ; several of their most honourable citizens 
were surprised and massacred ; the villages, and 
even the suburbs, were pillaged; and the vines 
and fruit-trees of that rich territory were extir- 
pated by the malicious savages of Getulia. The 
unhappy provincials implored the protection of 
Roiiianus ; but they soon found that their mili- 
tary governor was not less cruel and rapacious 
than the barbarians. As they were incapable 
of furnishing the four thousand camels, and the 
exorbitant present, which he required, before he 
W'ould march to the assistance of Trii>oli ; his 
demand was equivalent to a refusal, and he might 
justly be accused as the author of the public 
calamity. In tlie annual assembly of the three 
cities, they nominated two deputies, to lay at the 
feet of Valentiniaii the customary oflering of a 
gold victory ; and to accompany this tiibute, of 
duty, rather than of gratitude, witli their humble 
complaint, that they were ruined by the enemy, 
and betrayed by their governor. If the severity 
of Valentinian had been rightly directed, it wmuid 
have fallen on the guilty head of Romanus. But 
the count, long exercised in the arts of coiTuption, 
had despatched a swift and trusty messenger to 
secure the venal friendship of Remigius, master 
of the offices. The wisdom of the Imperial 
council was deceived by artifice ; and their honest 
indignation was cooled by delay. At length, 
when the repetition of complaint had been jus- 
tified by the repetition of public misfortunes, 
the notary Palladius was sent from the court of 
Treves, to examine the state of Africa, and the 
conduct of Romanus. The rigid impartiality of 
Palladius was easily disarmed : he was tempted 
to reserve for himself a part of the public trea- 
sure, which he brought with him for the payment 
of the troops ; and from the moment that he was 
conscious of his own guilt, he could no longer 
refuse to attest the innocence and merit of the 
count. The charge of the Tripolitans w^as de- 
clared to be false and frivolous ; and Palladius 
himself was sent back from Treves to Africa, 
with a special commission to discover and pro- 
secute the authors of this impious conspiracy 
against the representatives of the sovereign. His 
enquiries were managed with so much dexterity 
and success, that he compelled the citizens of 
Leptis, who had sustained a recent siege of eight 
days, to contradict the truth of their own decrees, 
and to censure the behaviour of their own dei>u- 
ties. A bloody sentence was pronounced, without 
hesitation, by the rash and headstrong cruelty of 
Valentinian. The president of Tripoli, who had 
presumed to pity the distress of the province, 
w^as publicly executed at Utica; four distin- 
guished citizens were put to death, as the accom- 
plices of the imaginary fraud ; and the tongues 
of two others were cut out, by the express order 
of the emperor. Romanus, elated by impunity, 
and irritated by resistance, was still continued in 


120 Ammianus frequently mentions their concilium annuum, legi- 

limum, i&c. Leptis and Snbrata are lone since ruined ; but the city of 
Oea, the native country of Apuleius, still flourishes under tlie provincial 
denomination of Tnpoli. See Celiarius (Gfci^aph. Antiqua, tom. ii, 
part ii. p. 81 0> D'Anville (G6ographie Ancieime, tom. lu, p. 7h 72.)» 
and Mannol (Afrique, tom- ii. p. 562.). , „ , 

121 Ammiaa. xviu. 6. Tillemont (Hist, des Empereuvs, tom. v. 


the military command; till the Africans were 
provoked, by liis avarice, to join the rebellious 
standard of Firmus, the Moor. 121 

His father Nabal w^as one of the jigTOitof 
richest and most powerful of the 
Moorish princes, W'ho acknowledged 
the supremacy of Rome. But as he left, either 
by his wives or concubines, a very numerous 
posterity, the w'ealthy inheritance was eagerly 
disputed; and Zamma, one of his sons, was slain 
in a domestic quan*el by his brother Firmus. 
The implacable zeal, with which Romanus pro- 
secuted the legal revenge of this murder, could 
be ascribed only to a motive of avarice, or per- 
sonal hatred: but, on this occasion, his claims 
were just ; his influence was iveighty ; and 
Firmus clearly understood, that he must either 
present Ms neck to the executioner, or appeal 
from the sentence of the Imperial consistory, to 
his swmrd, and to the people. He was re- 
ceived as the deliverer of his country; and, as 
soon as it appeared that Romanus was formida- 
ble only to a submissive province, the tyrant of 
Africa became the object of universal contempt. 
The ruin of Ccesarea, which w’as plundered and 
burnt by the licentious barbarians, convinced the 
refractory cities of the danger of resistance ; the 
pow'er of Firmus was established, at least in the 
provinces of Mauritania and Numidia; and it 
seemed to be his only doubt, whether he should 
assume the diadem of a Moorish king, or the 
purple of a Roman emperor. But the imprudent 
and unhappy Africans soon discovered, that, in 
this rash insurrection, they had not sufficiently 
consulted their own strength, or the abilities of 
their leader. Before he could procure any cer- 
tain intelligence, that the emperor of the West 
had fixed the choice of a general, or that a fleet 
of transports was collected at the mouth of the 
Rhone, he was suddenly informed, 
that the great Theodosius, with a covers Africa.' 
small band of veterans, had landed 
near Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the African coast; 
and the timid usuiper sunk under the ascend- 
ant of virtue and military genius. Though 
Firmus possessed arms and treasures, his despair 
of victory immediately reduced him to the use of 
those arts, which, in the same counti^y, and in a 
similar situation, had formerly been practised by 
the crafty Jugurtha. He attempted to deceive, 
by an apparent submission, the vigilance of the 
Roman general; to seduce the fidelity of his 
troops ; and to protract the duration of the w’^ar, 
by successively engaging the independent tribes 
of Africa to espouse his quarrel, or to protect 
his flight. Theodosius imitated the example, 
and obtained the success, of his predecessor 
Metellus. When Firmus, in the character of a 
suppliant, accused his own rashness, and humbly 
soficited the clemency of the emperor, the lieute- 
nant of Valentinian received and dismissed him 
with a friendly embrace ; but he diligently re- 
quired the useful and substantial pledges of a 

p. 25. 676.) has discussed the chronological difficulties of the history 
of count Romanus. 

122 The chronology of Ammianus is loose and obscure : and Oxobius 

fe v^, C.33, p, 551. edit. HavercampO seems to place tire revolt of 
onus after the deaths of Valentinian and Valens. Tillemont (Hist, 
des Erap. tom. v. p. 691.) endeavours to pick his -way. The patient 
and sare>footed mule of the Alps may be trusted in the most slippery 
j paths. 
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sincere repentance ; nor could he be persuaded, 
by the assurances of peace, to suspend, for an 
instant, the operations of an active war. A dark 
conspiracy was detected by the penetration of 
Theodosius ; and he satisfied, without much re- 
luctance, the public indignation, which he had 
secretly excited. Several of the guilty accom- 
plices of Firmus •were abandoned, according to 
ancient custom, to the tumult of a military exe- 
cution ; many more, by the amputation of both 
their hands, continued to exhibit an instructive 
spectacle of horror : the hatred of the rebels was 
accompanied wth fear; and the fear of the 
Koman soldiers was mingled with respectful 
admiration. Amidst the boundless plains of 
Getulia, and the innumerable valleys of Mount 
Atlas, it was impossible to prevent the escape of 
Firmus : and if the usurper could have tired the 
I)atience of his antagonist, he would have secured 
his person in the depth of some remote solitude, 
and expected the hoxres of a future revolution. 
He was subdued by the perseverance of Theo- 
dosius ; who had formed an inflexible determin- 
ation, that the war should end only by the death 
of the tyrant ; and that every nation of Africa, 
•which presumed to support his cause, should be 
involved in his ruin. At the head of a small 
body of troops, which seldom exceeded three 
thousand five hundred men, the Roman general 
advanced, with a steady prudence, devoid of 
rashness or of fear, into the heart of a country, 
■where he was sometimes attacked by armies of 
twenty thousand Moors. The boldness of his 
charge dismayed the irregular barbarians ; they 
were disconcei-ted by his seasonable and orderly 
retreats; they were continually baffled by the 
unknown resources of the military art ; and 
they felt and confessed the just superiority which 
was assumed by the leader of a civilised nation. 
When Theodosius entered the extensive domi- 
nions of Igmazen, king of the Isafienses, the 
haughty savage required, in words of defiance, 
his name, and the object of his expedition. ** I 
am,” replied the stern and disdainful count, 
I am the general of Valentinian, the lord of 
** the world ; who has sent me hither to pursue 
and punish a desperate robber. Deliver him 
instantly into my hands ; and be assured, that 
** if thou dost not obey the commands of my 
invincible sovereign, thou, and the people over 
whom thou reignest, shall be utterly extirp- 
“ ated.” As soon as Igmazen was satisfied, that 
his enemy had strength and resolution to execute 
the fatal menace, he consented to purchase a 
necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty fugi- 
tive. The guards that were placed to secure the 
person of Firmus, deprived him of the hopes of 
escape ; and the Moorish tyrant, after wine had 
extinguished the sense of danger, disappointed 
the insulting triumph of the Romans, by stran- 


123 Aramian. xxix. B. Tha text of tliis long chapti 
pages) M broken and corrupted ; and tlie narrative is 
■wjint of chronologicid and geographical land-marks. 

124 Ammianus, xxvili, 4, Orosius, 1. vii. c. 35, p. BBl. 552. 
Jerotn in Chron. p. 1S7. 

125 Leo Africanus (in the Viapgi di Ramnsio, tom. i. fol. 78-83.) 
has traced a curious picture of the people and the country f which 
are more minutely described in the Afrioue de Marmol, torn, iii, 

pi* ' . ■ 

126 This uninhabitahle zone was gradually reduced » by the improve- 
inehts of ancient geography, from fbrtv-ftve to twcnl^.jfour, or even 
Mxteen. degrees of lalitude. See a learned and judicious note of Dr. 
Robertson, fiiisfc. of America, vol. i. p. 426. 

127 Inira, si credere Hbct, vix jam homines et magis semiferi - * - 
Blemrayes, batyri, See, Fompomus Mela, i. 4. p. 26, edit. Voss, in 


Kf {fifteen quarto 
IHjrplexed by the 


gling himself in the night. His dead body, the 
only present wliich Igmazen could ofler to the 
conqueror, was carelessly thrown upon a camel ; 
and Theodosius, leading back his victorious 
troops to Sitifi, was saluted by the warmest ac- 
clamations of joy and loyalty. ^‘23 

Africa had been lost by tlie vices Heisewmied 
of Romanus ; it was restored by the 
virtues of Theodosius: and our 
curiosity may be usefully directed to the enquiry 
of tlie respective treatment whidi the two gen<.‘- 
rals received from the Imperial court. Tiie 
authority of count Romanus had been suspended 
by the master-general of the cavalry ; and lie was 
committed to safe and honourable custody till 
the end of the wai*. His crimes -vt^ere proved 
by the most authentic evidence ; and the public 
expected, with some impatience, the decree of 
severe justice. But the partial and powerful 
favour of Mellobaiides encouraged him to chal- 
lenge his legal judges, to obtain repeated delays 
for the purpose of procuring a crowd of friendly 
witnesses, and, finally, to cover his guilty con- 
duct, by the additional guilt of fraud and 
forgery. About the same time, the restorer of 
Britain and Africa, on a vague suspicion that his 
name and services were superior to the rank of 
a subject, was ignominiously beheaded at Car- 
thage. Valentinian no longer reigned ; and the 
death of Theodosius, as well as the mipiinity 
of Romanus, may justly be imputed to the arts 
of the ministers who abused the confidence, and 
deceived the inexperienced youth, of his sons, 

If the geographical accuracy of . ,,^01 
Amrmanus had been fortunately 
bestowed on tlie British exploits of Theodosius, 
we should have traced, with eager curiosity, the 
distinct and domestic footsteps of his march. 
But the tedious enumeration of the unknown 
and uninteresting tribes of Africa maybe reduced 
to the general remark, that they were all of the 
swarthy I’ace of the Moors ; that they inhabited the 
back settlements of the JMauritanian and Niimi- 
dian provinces, the countiy, as they have since 
been termed by the Arabs, of dates and of lo- 
custs; tss and that, as the Roman power declinod 
in Africa, the boundary of civilised manners and 
cultivated land was insensibly contracted. Be- 
yond the utmost limits of the Moors, the vast 
and inhospitable desert of the South extends 
above a thousand miles to the banks of the Niger. 
The ancients, who had a very faint and imperfect 
knowledge of the great peninsula of Africa, were 
sometimes tempted to believe that the torrid 
zone must ever remain destitute of inhabit- 
ants; and they sometimes amused their fancy 
by filling the vacant space with headless men, or 
rather monsters ; with horned and clovcn- 
fboted satyrs ; with fabulous centaurs ; i 
and with human pigmies, who waged a bold and 


8vo. Pliny pMhsophicallrf explains (vi. 35.) the irregularities of nature, 
which he had cmhdmisli) admitted (v. 8.), 

128 If the satyr was the orang-outang, the great human ape (BtifTbii, 
Hist. Nat. tom. xiv. p. 43, &c.), one of that siiecies might actually be 
shown, alive at Alexandria in the reign of Constantine. Yet some 
difftculty Ati<ill still remain about the conversation which St. Antony 
held with one of these pious savages, in the desert of Thebais. (J erom 
in Vit. Paul. Eremit. tom. i. p. 238.) 

129 St. Antony likewise met one o^ikesc monsters ; whose existence 
was seriously asserted by the emperor Claudivs. The public laughed ; 
but his prefect of Kg3'pt h.id the address to send an artful preparatjong 
the embalmed corjiae of an Hippocenfaur ; which was preserved almost 
a century afterwards in the Imperial palace. Sec Pliny (Hlht. Nutur. 
vii. 3.), and the judicious observations of Freret (M^inoiresde I’Acao. 
tom. vii. p. 321) See.), 
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doubtful warfare against the cranes. Car- 
thage would have trembled at the strange intel- 
ligence, that the countries, on either side of the 
equator, were filled with innumerable nations, 
who differed only in their colour from the ordi- 
nary appearance of the human species ; and the 
subjects of the Roman empire might have 
anxiously expected, that the swarms of barba- 
rians, wdiich issued from the north, would soon be 
encountered from the south by new swanns of 
barbarians, equally fierce, and equally formidable. 
These gloomy terrors would indeed have been 
dispelled by a more intimate acquaintance with 
the character of their African enemies. The 
inaction of the negroes does not seem to be the 
efiect, either of their virtue, or of their pusilla- 
nimity. They indulge, like the rest of mankind, 
their passions and appetites ; and the adjacent 
tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hos- 
tility. But their rude igiiorance has never 
invented any effectual weapons of defence, or of 
destruction ; they appear incapable of forming 
any extensive plans of government, or conquest ; 
and the obvious inferiority of their mental fa- 
culties has been discovered and abused by the 
nations of the temperate zone. Sixty thousand 
blacks are annually embarked from the coast of 
Guinea, never to return to their native country ; 
but they are embarked in chains : ise and this 
constant emigration, w'hich, in the space of two 
centuries, might have furnished armies to over- 
run the globe, accuses the guilt of Europe, and 
the w^eakness of Africa. 

IV. This Bast. IV. The ignomiiiious treaty, 
which saved the army of Jovian, 
A. D. 365—378. jjad been faithfully executed on the 
side of the Romans ; and as they had solemnly re- 
nounced the sovereignty and alliance of Araienia 
and Iberia, those tributary kingdoms were ex- 
posed, without protection, to the arms of the Per- 
sian monarch. ^33 Sapor entered the Armenian 
territories at the head of a formidable host of 
ciiirassiersj of archers, and of mercenary foot j 
but it w-as the invariable pr*actice of Sapor to 
mix war and negotiation, and to consider false- 
hood and peijury as the most pow'erful instru- 
ments of regal policy. He affected to praise the 
prudent and moderate conduct of the king of 
Armenia; and the unsuspicious Tiranus w’as 
persuaded, by the repeated assurances of insi- 
dious friendship, to deliver Ms person into the 
hands of a faithless and cruel enemy. In the 
midst of a splendid entertainment, he was bound 
in chains of silver, as an honour due to the blood 
of the Arsaddes ; and, after a short confinement 
in the Tow-er of Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was re- 
leased from the miseries of life, either by his own 
dagger, or by that of an assassin. The kingdom 
of xinnenia w'as reduced to the state of a Persian 
province ; the administration was shared between 
a distinguished satrap and a favourite eunuch ; 
and Sapor marched, without delay, to subdue the 

130 The fable of the pijjmies is as old as Horner (IlLsd. iil. 0.). 
The piS’^iiesi of India ana ASthiopia were (trispithami) twentv-sevm 
inches high. Every spring their cavalry (mounted on rams and goats) 
marched, in battle array, to deitroy the cranes’ eggs, aliter (says 
I liny) futnns gregibas non resisti. Their houses were tmilt of mud. 

and ^g-shells. See Pliny (vi. 33. vii. 2.), and Strabo (1. a. 

131 The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Histoire des 
Voyages describe the present state of the Negroes. The nations ii 
the sea-coast have been polished by European commerce ; and those 
ot the inland country have been improved by Moorish colonies. 

152 Histoire Philosophique et Pouti<iue, &c. tom. iv. p. 192, 


martial Spirit of tlie Iberians. Sauromaces, wlio 
reigned in that counti*y by the pennission of the 
emperors, 'ivas expelled by a superior force ; and, 
as an insult on tlie majesty of Rome, the king 
of kings placed a diadem on the head of Ms ab- 
ject vassal Aspacuras. The city of Artogerassai34 
was the only place of Araienia wMch presumed 
to resist the effort of his arms. The treasure 
deposited in that strong fortress tempted the 
avarice of Sapor ; but the danger of Olympias, 
the wife, or widow, of the Armenian king, ex- 
cited the public compassion, and animated the 
desperate valour of her subjects and soldiers. 
The Persians w’ere surprised and repulsed under 
the walls of Artogerassa, by a bold and well- 
concerted sally of the besieged. But the forces 
of Sapor were continualiy renewed and in- 
creased; the hopeless courage of the garrison 
was exhausted ; the strength of the w’alls yielded 
to the assault ; and the proud conqueror, after 
w’asting the rebellious city with fire and sword, 
led away captive an unfortunate queen ; who, in 
a more auspicious hour, had been the destined 
bride of the son of Constantine. ^3 5 Yet if Sapor 
already triumphed in the easy conquest of two 
dependent kingdoms, he soon felt, that a country 
is unsubdued, as long as the minds of the people 
are actuated by an hostile and contumacious 
spirit. The satraps, whom he was obliged to 
trust, embraced the first opportunity of regainings 
the affection of their countrymen, and of signalis- 
ing their immortal hatred to the Persian name. 
Since the conversion of the Armenians and Ibe- 
rians, those nations considered the Christians as 
the favourites, and the Magians as the adversa- 
ries, of the Supreme Being; the influence of 
the clergy, over a superstitious people, was uni- 
formly exerted in the cause of Rome ; and as 
long as tlie successors of Constantine disputed 
with those of Artaxerxes the sovereignty of the 
intermediate provinces, the religious connection 
always threw'^ a decisive advantage into the scale 
of the empire. A numerous and active party 
acknowledged Para, the son of Tiranus, as the 
law’ful sovereign of Armenia, and his title to the 
throne w’as decjily rooted in the hereditary suc- 
cession of five hundred years. By the unanimous 
consent of the Iberians, the country was equally 
divided betw- eeii the rival princes ; and Aspacuras, 
wlio owed his diadem to the choice of Sapor, w’as 
obliged to declare, that his regard for his chil- 
dren, who were detained as hostages by the tyrant, 
was the only consideration which prevented him 
from openly renouncing the alliance of Persia. 
The emperor Valens, who respected the obliga- 
tions of the treaty, and who was apprehensive of 
involving the East in a dangerous war, ventured, 
with slow and cautious measures, to support the 
Roman party in the kingdoms of Iberia and 
Armenia. Tw^elve legions established the autlio- 
rity of Sauromaces on the banks of the Cyrus. 
The Euphrates was protected by the valour of 

135 Tlie evidence of Ammiairas is original and decisive (xxvii. 12.) 
Moses of Ciiorene (1. iii, c. 17. p. 249., and c. 34. p. 269-), and Pro- 
copius (de Bell, Persico, 1. i. c. 5. p. 17. edit. Louvre), have been 
consulted.; but tliose historians, who confound distinct facts, repeat 
the same events, and introduce strange stories, must be used with 
difiSdence and caution. 

134 Perhaps Artagera, or Ardis ; under whose walls Caiu.s, the 
grandson of Augustus, was wounded. This fortress was .situate above 
Anaida,near one of the sources of the Tigris. See D'Anville, Geographie 
Andenne, tom. ii. u. 106. 

135 Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 701.) proves, from 
cnjconology, that Olympias must have been tire motlier of Para. 
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Arinthjeus. A powei"ful army, under the com- 
mand of count Trajan, and of Vadoraair, king 
of the Alemaniii, fixed their camp on the con- 
fines of Armenia. But they were strictly 
enjoined not to commit the first hostilities, 
which might be understood as a breach of the 
treaty ; and such was the implicit obedience of 
the Roman general, that they retreated, with ex- 
emplary patience, under a shower of Pei'sian 
arrows, till they had clearly acquired a just title 
to an honourable and legitimate \dctory. Yet 
these appearances of war insensibly subsided in 
a vain and tedious negotiation. The contending 
parties supported their claims by mutual re- 
proaches of perfidy and ambition ; and it should 
seem, that the original treaty was expressed in 
very obscure terms, since they were reduced to 
the necessity of making their inconclusive appeal 
to the partial testimony of the generals of the 
two nations, who had assisted at the negotia- 
tions. 136 The invasion of the Goths and Huns, 
which soon afterwards shook the foundations of 
the Roman empire, exposed the provinces of 
Asia to the arms of Sapor, But the declining 
age, and perhaps the infirmities, of the monarch, 
suggested new maxims of tranquillity and mo- 
deration. His death, w'hich hap- 
' pened in the full maturity of a reign 
of seventy years, changed in a moment the court 
and councils of Persia ; and tlieir attention was 
most probably engaged by domestic troubles, 
and the distant efforts of a Carmanian war. 137 
The treaty of remembrance of ancient inju- 
peace. rics was lost in the enjoyment of 
A. D. 3S'i. kingdoms of Armenia 

and Iberia were permitted, by the mutual, though 
tacit, consent of both empires, to resume their 
doubtful neutrality. In the first years of the reign 
of Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived at Con- 
stantinople, to excuse the unjustifiable measures 
of the former reign ; and to offer, as the tribute of 
friendship, or even of respect, a splendid present 
of gems, of silk, and of Indian elephants. 138 
, _ In the general picture of the 

affairs of the East under the reign 
of Armenia, yalens, the adventures of Para 

form one of the most striking and singular ob- 
jects. The noble youth, by the persuasion of 
Ms mother Olympias, had escaped through the 
Persian host that besieged Artogerassa, and im- 
plored the protection of the emperor of the East. 
By his timid councils, Para was alternately 
supported, and recalled, and restored, and be- 
trayed. The hopes of the Armenians were 
sometimes raised by the presence of their natural 
sovereign; and the ministers of Valens were 
satisfied, that they preserved the integrity of the 
public faith, if their vassal was not suffered to 
assume the diadem and title of king. But 
they soon repented of their own rashness. They 
were confounded by the reproaches and threats 
of the Persian monarch. They found reason to 
distrust the cruel and inconstant temper of Para 


' himself; who sacrificed, to the slightest sus- 
picions, the lives of his most faithful servants; 

; and held a secret and disgraceful correspondence 
I with the assassin of his father and the eneniy of 
■ his country. Under the specious pretence of 
consulting with the emperor on the subject of 
their common interest, Para was persuaded to 
i descend from the mountains of Armenia, where 
; his party was in arms, and to trust Ids inde- 
;! pendence and safety to the discretion of a per- 
fidious court. .The king of Armenia, for such 
he appeared in his ovrn eyes, and in those of 
his nation, was I'eceived with due honours by 
the governors of the provinces through which 
he passed; but wdien he arrived at Tarsus 
in Cilicia, his progress was stopped under va- 
rious pretences; his motions were watched 
with respectful vigilance, and he gradually dis- 
covered, that he was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Romans. Para suppressed his indignation, 
dissembled his fears, and, after secretly pre- 
paring his escape, mounted on horseback with 
three hundred of his faithful followers. The 
officer stationed at the door of his apartment, 
immediately communicated his flight to the 
consular of Cilicia, wdio overtook him in the 
suburbs, and endeavoured, without success, to 
dissuade him from prosecuting his rash and 
dangerous design. A legion was ordered to 
pursue the royal fugitive; but the pursuit of 
infantry could not be very alarming to a body 
of light cavahy ; and upon the first cloud of 
arrows that was discharged into the air, they 
retreated Avith precipitation to tlie gates of Tarsus. 
After an incessant march of two days and two 
itights, I^ara and his Armenians reached the 
banks of the Euphrates ; but the passage of the 
river, which they were obliged to swim, was 
attended with some delay and some loss. The 
country was alarmed ; and the two roads, wdiich 
were only separated by an interval of three 
miles, had been occupied by a thousand archers 
on horseback, under the command of a count 
and a tribune, Para must have yielded to 
superior force, if the accidental arrival of a 
friendly traveller had not revealed the danger 
and the means of escape. A dark and almost 
impervious path securely conveyed the Armenian 
troop through the thicket ; and Para had left 
behind him the count and the tribune, while 
they patiently expected his approach along the 
public highways. They returned to the Im- 
perial court, to excuse tl^^ir want of diligence or 
success : and seriously alleged, that the king of 
Armenia, who was a skilful magician, Iiad trans- 
formed himself and his followers, and passed 
before their eyes under a borrowed sliape. After 
his return to his native kingdom, Para still con- 
tinued to profess himself the friend and ally of 
the Romans ; but the Romans luid injured liim 
too deeply ever to forgive, and the secret sen- 
tence of his death was signed in the council of 
Valens, The execution of the bloody deed was 


tSS Ammianus (xatvij. 12., xxix. 1., xxx. 1,2.) has described the 
erents, ■witliout the dates, of the Persian war. Moses of Chorene 
mist. Armen. 1. iii. c. 28. p. 261., c. 31. p. 266., c. 35, p. 271.) affords 
some additional facts i but it is 'extremely cUaicuH to separate truth 
firom fable. 

137 Artaxerxes was the successor and brotlter (the wusin 
of the great Sapor; and the guardian of his son Sapor 111. {Agathias, 
1. iv. p* 136. emt. Louvre-} See the Universal History, vol. xi. p. 86. 


161. The authors of that unequal work have complied the Sassaniun 
dynasty with erudition and diligence ; hut it is a preposterous arrange- 
ment to divide die Homan and Oriental accounts into two distinct 
historitis. 

138 Facatus in Panegyr. Vet. x!i. 22., and Orosius, 1. vii. c. 34. 
Ictuinque turn fedus est, quo uni versus Oriens usque ad nunc 
(At D. 416.) tranquillissime fruitur. 
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committed to the subtle prudence of count 
Trajan ; and he had the merit of insinuating 
himself into the confidence of the credulous 
prince, that he might find an opportunity of 
stabbing him to the heart. Para was invited to 
a Roman banquet, which bad been prepared 
with all the pomp and sensuality of the East ; 
the hall resounded with cheerful music, and the 
company was already heated with wine ; w'hen 
the count retired for an instant, drew bis sword, 
and gave the signal of the murder. A robust 
and desperate barbarian instantly rushed on the 
king of Armenia : and though he bravely de- 
fended Ids life with the first weapon that chance 

A D -71 hand, the table of the 

' Imperial general was stained with 
the royal blood of a guest and an ally. Such 
W'Tre the weak and wicked maxims of the Ro- 
man administration, that, to attain a doubtful 
object of political interest, the laws of nations, 
and the sacred rights of hospitality, w^ere inhu- 
manly violated in the face of the world, 

V THisDANrBB ^ * ^ peaceful interval of 

Conquests of ’ thirty years, the Romans secured 

Hermaimc. frontiers, and the Goths ex- 

tended their dominions. The victories of the 
great Hermanric,!^^ king of the Ostrogoths, 
and the most noble of the race of the Arnali, 
have been compared, by the enthusiasm of his 
countrymen, to the exploits of Alexander: with 
this singular, and almost incredible, difference, 
that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, 
instead of being supported by the vigour of 
youth, was displayed wdth glory and success in 
the extreme period of human life, between the 
age of fourscore and one hundred and ten years. 
The independent tribes were persuaded, or com- 
pelled, to acknowledge the king of the Ostro- 
goths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation ; the 
chiefs of the Visigoths, or Thervingi, renounced 
the royal title, and assumed the more humble 
appellation of Judges ; and, among those judges, 
Athanaric, Fritigern, and Alavivus, w^ere the 
most illustrious, by their personal merit, as well 
as by their vicinity to the Roman provinces. 
These domestic conquests, which increased the 
miiitaiy power of Hermanric, enlarged his am- 
bitious designs. He invaded the adjacent coun- 
tries of the North; and twelve considerable 
nations, whose names and limits cannot be ac- 
curately defined, successively yielded to the su- 
periority of the Gotliic arms.^'^i The Heruli, 
who inhabited the marshy lands near the lake 
Majotis, were renowned for their strength and 
agility ; and the assistance of their light infantry 
%vas eagerly solicited, and Mghly esteemed, in 
all the wars of the barbarian.s. But the active 
spirit of the Heruli was subdued by the slow 
and steady perseverance of the Goths; and, 
after a bloody action, in which the king was 

139 See inAramiamis (sxx. 1.) the adventiires of Paira. Moiiesof 
Chorene calls him Tirklaies; and a Ion};, and not improbable, 
storj of his son Gnclus ; who after\pards made himself po^jular in 
Armenia, and provoked the jealousy of the reigning king (1. iii. c. 21, 
&c, p. ‘253, &c,). 

140 The concise account of the reign and conquests of Hermanric 
setsms to be one of the valuable fragments which .Tornandefl (<?. 28.) 
borrowed from the (aothic histones of Ahlavius, or Cassiodorius.^ 

141 M. de Buat (Hist, des Pcuplos da I'Euroiie, tom. vi. p. Sll — 
329.) investig.ateB, with more industry than success, the nations sub- 
dued by the arms of Hermanric. He denies the existence of tlic 
VadnabrcmaK) on accoftmt of the immoderate length of their name. 
Yet the French envoy to Ratisbon, or Dresden, must have traversed 
the country of the Midmmtrid, 


slain, the remains of that warlike tribe became 
an useful accession to the camp of Hermanric. 
He then marched against the VenedI ; unskilled 
in the use of arms, and formidable only by their 
numbers, w'hich filled the wide extent of the 
plains of modern Poland. The victorious 
Goths, w’-ho w^ere not inferior in numbers, pre- 
vailed in the contest, by the decisive advantages 
of exercise and discipline. After the submission 
of the Venedi, the conqueror advanced, without 
resistance, as far as the confines of the Mstii ; 
an ancient people, whose name is still preserved 
in the province of Esthonia. Those distant 
inhabitants of the Baltic coast were supported 
by the labours of agriculture, enriched by the 
trade of amber, and consecrated by the peculiar 
worship of the Mother of the Gods, But the 
scarcity of iron obliged the ^stian warriors to 
content themselves with wooden clubs; and 
the reduction of that wealthy country is ascribed 
to the prudence, rather than to the arms, of 
Hermanric. His dominions, wliich extended 
from the Danube to the Baltic, included the 
native seats, and the recent acquisitions, of 
the Goths; and he reigned over the greatest 
part of Germany and Scythia with the authority 
of a conqueror, and sometimes with the cruelty 
of a tyrant. But he reigned over a part of the 
globe incapable of perpetuating and adorning 
the glory of its heroes. The name of Her- 
manric is almost buried in oblivion ; his exploits 
are imperfectly known ; and the Romans them- 
selves appeared unconscious of the progress of 
an aspiring power, which threatened the liberty 
of the North, and the peace of the empire. 

The Goths had contracted an 
hereditary attachment for the Im- ^(foSfwar. 
perial house of Constantine, of ■^•^•366* 
■whose power and liberality they had received so 
many signal proofs. They respected the public 
peace ; and if an hostile band sometimes pre- 
sumed to pass the Roman limit, tlieir irregular 
conduct was candidly ascribed to the ungovern- 
able spirit of the barbarian youth. Their con- 
tempt for two new and obscure princes, who 
had been raised to the tlirone by a popular 
election, inspired the Goths with bolder hopes ; 
and, while they agitated some design of march- 
ing their confederate force under the national 
standard, they were easily tempted to embrace 
the party of Procopius ; and to foment,* by their 
dangerous aid, the civil discord of the Romans. 
The public treaty might stipulate no more than 
ten thousand auxiliaries ; but the design was so 
zealously adopted by the chiefs of the Visigoths, 
that the army which passed the Danube axnounted 
to the number of thirty thousand men, They 
marched with the proud confidence, that their 
invincible valour would decide the- fate of the 
Roman empire ; and the provinces of Thrace 

142 The edition of GroUus ( Jomandes, p. 642.) exliibits the name 

of Mttri. But reason and the Ambrosian MS. have restored the 
JEitiif vhose manners and situation are expressed by the pencil of 
Tacitus {Germania, c. 45.). . 

143 Ammianus fxxxi. 3.) observes, in general terms : Ernienrichi 
: - - - - nobilissimi re}»is, efc per niulta vaxiaque fortiter facta, vicinis 

gentibus fonnidati, &c. 

144 Valens - - - - doceiur relatioaibns dueum, gentem Oothoruin, 
eft tenr{iestate intactam ideoque saevissimam, conspirantem in iinutu, 
ad pervadendarn parari collimitia Thraciarum. Ammian. sxvi. 6- 

145 M. de Buat (Hist, des Feuples de i’Europe, tom. vi. p. 552.) 
has curiously ascertained the real mimber of these auxiliaries. The 
3,000 of Ammianus, and the 10,000 of Zosimus, were only the lirst 
<hvM<fla» of the Gothic army. 
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groaned under the weight of the barbarians. The operations of the campaign were conducted 
who disi^layed the insolence of masters, and the by their skill and experience; but they found it 
licentiousness of enemies. But tlie intemperance impossible to drive the Visigoths from their 

which gratified their appetites, retarded their strong posts in the mountains ; and the devasta- 

progress ; and before the Goths could receive tion of the plains obliged the Romans themselves 
any certain intelligence of the defeat and death to repass the Danube on the approach of winter, 
of Procopius, they perceived, by the hostile state The incessant rains which swelled the waters of 
of the country, that the civil and military powers the river, produced a tacit suspension of arms, 
were resumed by his successful rival. A chain and confined the emperor Valens, during the 
of posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by whole course of the ensuing summer, to his camp 
Valens, or the generals of Valens, resisted their of MarcianapoHs. The third year of the war 
march, prevented their retreat, and intercepted was more fiivourable to the Romans, and more 
their subsistence. Tiie fierceness of the bar- pernicious to the Goths. The interruption of 
barians was tamed and suspended by hunger; trade deprived the barbarians of the objects of 
they indignantly threw down their arms at the luxury, wliich they already confounded with the 
feet of the conqueror, who offered them food necessaries of life ; and the desolation of a very 
and chains : the numerous captives were dis- extensive tract of country threatened them with 
tributed in all the cities of the East; and the the horrors of famine. Atiianaric was i^rovoked, 
provincials, who were soon familiarised with or compelled, to risk a battle, which he lost, in 
their savage appearance, ventured, by degrees, the plains ; and the pursuit was rendered more 
to measure their own strength with these for- bloody by the cruel precaution of the victorious 
midable adversaries, %vhose name had so long generals, who had promised a large reward for 
been the object of their terror. The king of the head of every Goth that was brought into the 
Scythia (and Hennanric alone could deserve so Imperial camp. The submission of the barba- 
lofty a title) was grieved and exasperated by rians appeased the resentment of Valens and his 
this national calamity. His ambassadors loudly council ; the emperor listened with satisfaction 
complained, at the court of Valens, of the in- to the flattering and eloquent remonstrance of 
fraction of the ancient and solemn alliance, the senate of Constantinople, which assumed, for 
which had so long subsisted between the Ro- the first time, a share in the public deliberations ; 
mans and the Goths. They alleged, that they and the same generals, Victor and Arinthams, who 
had fulfilled the duty of allies, by assisting the had successfully directed the conduct of the war, 
kinsman and successor of the emperor Julian ; were empowered to regulate the conditions of 
they required the immediate restitution of the peace. The freedom of trade, which the Goths 
noble captives ; and they urged a very singular had hitherto enjoyed, was restricted to two cities 
claim, that the Gothic generals, marcbling in on the Danube ; the rashness of their leaders w\as 
arms, and in hostile array, were entitled to the severely punished by tlie suppression of their 
sacred character and privileges of ambassadors. pensions and subsidies ; and the exception, which 
The decent, but peremptory, refusal of these was stipulated in favour of Athanaric alone, was 
extravagant demands, was signified to the bar- more advantageous than honourable to the judge 
barians by Victor, master-general of the cavalry; of the Visigoths. Athanaric, who, on this occa- 
who expressed, with force and dignity, the just sion, appears to have consulted his private inter- 
complaints of the emperor of the East. t46 Xhe ne- est, without expecting the orders of his sovereign, 
gotiation was interrupted ; and the manly exhort- supported his own dignity, and that of his tribe, 
ations of Valentinian encouraged his timid brother in the personal interview which was proposed by 
to vindicate the insulted majesty of the empire. 147 the ministers of Valens. He persisted in his 
Hostilities, The splcndour and magnitude of- declaration, that it was impossible for him, with- 
this Gotliic war are celebrated by a out incumng the guilt of perjury, ever to set his 
368,369. contemporary historian: 148 but the foot on the territory of the empire; and it is 
events scarcely deserve the attention of posterity, more than probable, tliat his regard for the 
except as the preliminary steps of the approach- sanctity of an oath was confirmed by the recent 
ing decline and fall of the empire. Instead of and fatal examples of Roman treachery. The 
leading the nations of Germany and Scythia to Danube, which separated the dominions of the 
the banks of the Danube, or even to the gates of two independent nations, was chosen for the 
Constantinople, the aged monarch of the Goths scene of the conference. The emperor of the 
resigned to the brave Athanaric the danger and East, and the judge of the Visigoths, acconipa- 
glory of a defensive war, against an enemy, who nied by an equal number of armed followers, 
wielded with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty advanced in their respective barges to the middle 
state, A bridge of boats was established upon of the stream. After the ratification of the treaty, 
the Danube; the presence of Valens animated and the delivery of hostages, Valens returned in 
his troops; and his ignorance of the art of war triumph to Constantinople; and the Goths rc- 
was compensated by personal bravery, and a wise mained in a state of tranquillity about six years ; 
deference to the advice of Victor and Arinthseus, till they were violently impelled against the Ro- 
liis masters-general of the cavalry and infantry, man empire by an innumerable host of Scythians, 

146 The march, and subsequent negotiation, are describea in the trio, arma concussit in Gothos ratione iusta permotus. Ammjanus 
Fragments of Eunanius (Excerjit. Lcgat. p. 18. edit. Louvre.). The (xxvii. 4.) then proceeds to describe, not the countrv of the Goths, but 
provincials, who afterwards became familiar witli the barbarians, the peaceful and obedient province of Thrace, which was not alibeted 
found that th«r strength was more apparent than real. They were by the war. 

tall of stature; but their legs were clumsy, and their shoulders were 148 Eunapius, in Excerpt. I^egat. p. IS, 19. The Greek soxihist 
narrow. „ . must have considered as one and the name war, the whole series of 

147 Valens enim, ut consulto placuerat fratri, cujus regebator nrw* Gothic history till tlie victories and peace of' Thcodosiue. 
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who appeared to issue from the frozen regions of 
the North. 

Wav of the The emperor of the West, who 

ISrmLtiai. had resigned to his brother the com- 

A. D. 374. iTdand of the Lower Danube, reserved 
for his immediate xare the defence of the Rhae- 
tian and Illyrian provinces, which spread so 
many hundred miles along the greatest of the 
European rivers. The active policy of Valen- 
tiiiian was continually employed in adding new 
fortifications to the security of the frontier : but 
the abuse of this policy provoked the just resent- 
ment of the barbarians. The Q,uadi complained, 
tliat the ground for an intended fortress had 
been marked out on their territories ; and their 
complaints were urged with so much reason and 
moderation, that Equitius, master-general of II- 
lyrlcum, consented to suspended the prosecution 
of the work, till he should be more clearly in- 
fcjpned of the will of his sovereign. This fair 
evasion of injuring a rival, ar.d of advancing 
the fortune of his son, was eagerly embraced by 
the inhuman Maximin, the prsefect, or rather 
tyrant, of Gaul. The passions of Valentinian 
were impatient of control ; and he credulously 
listened to the assurances of his favourite, that if 
the government of Valeria, and the direction of 
tlie work, were intrusted to the zeal of his son 
hlarcellinus, the emperor should no longer be 
importuned with the audacious remonstrances of 
die barbarians. The subjects of Rome, and the 
natives of Germany, were insulted by the arro- 
gance of a young and worthless minister, who 
considered his rapid elevation as the proof and 
reward of his superior merit. He affected, how- 
ever, to receive the modest application of Gabi- 
nius, king of the Quadi, %vith some attention and 
regard : but this artful civility concealed a dark 
and bloody design, and the credulous prince was 
persuaded to accept the pressing invitation of 
Marcelliiius. I am at a loss how to vaiy the 
narrative of similar enmes ; or how to relate, that, 
in the course of the same year, but in remote 
parts of the empire, the inhospitable table of two 
Imperial generals was stained with the royal 
blood of two guests and allies, inhumanly mur- 
dered by their order, and in their presence. The 
fate of Gabinius, and of I^ara, w^as the same : 
but the cruel death of their sovereign was re- 
sented in a very different manner by the servile 
temper of the Armenians, and the free and daring 
spirit of the Germans. The Quadi were much 
declined from that formidable power, which, in 
the time of Marcus Antoninus, had spread terror 
to the gates of Rome. But they still possessed 
arms and courage ; their courage was animated 
by despair, and they obtained the usual reinforce- 
ment of the cavalry of their Sarmatian allies. So 
improvident was the assassin Marcellinus, that 
he chose the moment when the bravest veterans 
had been drawn away, to suppre.ss the revolt of 
Firmus ; and the w* hole province was exposed, 
with a very feeble defence, to the rage of the 
exasperated barbarians. They invaded I^annonia 
in the season of hmvest ; unmercifully destroyed 

149 The Gothic war is described by Ammianus (xxvii. 5.), Zosimtis 
(1. iv. p. 211—214.), and Themisiius (Orat. x. p. 129—141.). The 
orator Tbemistixxs was sent from the senate of CanstanUnople to con- 
gratulate; the victorious emperor ; and his servile eloquence compares 
Yalens on the Danube, to Achilles i» the Scamander. Joroandes 


every object of plunder which they could not 
easily transport ; and either disregarded, or de- 
molished, the empty fortifications. The princess 
Coiistantia, the daughter of the emperor Con- 
stantius, and the grand-daughter of the great 
Constantine, very narrowly escaped. That royal 
maid, who had innocently supported the revolt 
of Procopius, was now the destined wdfe of the 
heir of the Western empire. She traversed the 
peaceful province with a splendid and unarmed 
train. Her person was saved from danger, and 
the republic from disgrace, by the active zeal of 
Messala, governor of the provinces. As soon 
as he wms informed that the village, where she 
stopiied only to dine, w^as almost encompassed 
by the barbarians, be hastily placed her in liis 
own chariot, and drove full speed till he reached 
the gates of Sirmium, which were at the distance 
of six and twenty miles. Even Sirmium might 
not have been secure, if the Quadi and Sarnia- 
tians had diligently advanced during the general 
consternation of the magistrates and people. 
Their delay allowed Frobus, the praetorian prse- 
fect, sufficient time to recover his own spirits, 
and to revive the courage of the citizens. He 
skilfully directed their strenuous efforts to repair 
and strengthen the decayed fortifications ; and 
procured the seasonable and effectual assistance 
of a company of archers, to protect the capital of 
the Illyrian provinces. Disappointed in their 
attempts agaiirst the walls of Sii'mium, the in- 
dignant barbarians turned their arms against the 
master-general of the frontier, to whom they 
unjustly attributed the murder of their king. 
Equitius could bring into the field no more than 
two legions ; but they contained the veteran 
strength of the IMmsian and Pannonian bands. 
The obstinacy with which they disputed the vain 
honours of rank and precedency, W'as the cause 
of their destruction ; and, while they acted with 
separate forces and divided councils, they were 
surprised and slaughtered by' the active vigour 
of the Sarmatian horse. The success of this 
invasion provoked the emulation of the bordering 
tribes ; and the province of Mmsia w'ould infal- 
libly have been lost, if young Theodosius, the 
duke, or military commander, of the frontier, 
had not signalised, in the defeat of the public 
enemy, an intrepid genius, worthy of his illus- 
trious father, and of his future greatneSvS. 

The mind of Valentinian, who „ 
then resided at Treves, was deeply 
affected by the calamities of Illyriciim ; but the 
lateness of the season suspended the execution 
of his designs till the ensuing spring. He 
marched in person, wdth a consider- 
able part of the forces of Gaul, from ‘ 
the banks of the Moselle : and to the suppliant 
ambassadors of the Sarmatians, who met him on 
the way, he returned a doubtful answ^er, that, as 
soon as he reached the scene of action, he should 
examine, and pronounce. When he arrived at 
Sirmium, he gave audience to the dex^uties of 
the Illyrian provinces; who loudly congratu- 
lated their own felicity under the auspicious 

forgets S -war peculiar to the Fwi-Goths, aTicl inglocdous to the Gothic 
name. (Mascou’ii Hist, of the Germans, vii. 3.) 

160 Axnnxianns (xjux. 6.) and Zosimus <1. iv. p. 219, 220.) caWifuUa^ 
marlc the origin and progress of the Quadic and, Sarmatian war. 
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government of Probus, his ijrsetorian prasfect. 
Valcntinian, who was flattered by these demon- 
strations of their loyalty and gratitude, impru- 
dently asked the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic 
Xdiilosopher of intrepid siiicerit.y,i&^ whether he 
ivas freely sent by the wishes of the province ? 

With tears and groans am I sent (replied 

Tpliicles) by a reluctant people.*’ The em- 
peror paused : but the impunity of his ministers 
established the pernicious maxim, that they 
might oppress his subjects, without injuring 
his service. A strict enquiry into their conduct 
would have relieved the public discontent. The 
severe condemnation of the murder of Gabinius 
was the only measure which could restore the 
confidence of the Germans, and vindicate the 
honour of the Roman name. But the haughty 
monarch was incapable of the magnanimity which 
dares to acknowledge a fault. He forgot the 
provocation, remembered only the injury, and 
advanced into the country of the Q,ua^ mth an 
insatiate thirst of blood and revenge. The ex- 
treme devastation, and promiscuous massacre, of 
a savage wai*, were justified, in the eyes of the 
emperor, and perhaps in those of the world, by 
the cruel equity of retaliation : >53 and such was 
the discipline of the Romans, and the consterna- 
tion of the enemy, that Valcntinian repassed the 
Danube without the loss of a single man. As 
he had resolved to complete the destruction 
of the Quadi by a second campaign, he fixed his 
winter-quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, 
near the Hungarian city of Presburgh. While 
the operations of war were suspended by the 
severity of the weather, the Ctuadi made an 
humble attempt to deprecate the wrath of their 
conqueror ; and, at the earnest persuasion of 
Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced into 
the Imperial council. They approached the throne 
with bended bodies, and dejected countenances ; 
and, without daring to complain of the murder 
of their king, they affirmed, with solemn oaths, 
that the late invasion was the crime of some 
irregular robbers, which the public council of 
the nation condemned and abhorred. The an- 
swer of the emperor left them but little to hope 
from his clemency or compassion. He reviled, 
in the most intemperate language, their baseness, 
their ingratitude, their insolence. — His eyes, 
his voice, his colour, his gestures, expressed the 
violence of his ungoverned fury ; and, while his 
whole frame was agitated with convulsive passion, 
a large blood-vessel suddenly burst in Ms body ; 
and Valentinian, fell speechless into the arms of 
his attendants. Their pious care immediately 
concealed his situation from the crowd ; but, in 
and death, of a few iiiinutes, the emperor of the 
VaientiniEin. expired in an agony of pain, 


151 Ammianus (xxx. 5.), who acknowledges the merit, has censured, 
with becoming asperity, the oppressive administration, of Petronius 
Probus. When Jerotn translated, and continued, the Chronicle of 
liusttbius (A. D. 380. See TiUemont, Mdm. JBcclAs* tom. xii. p. 53. 
<)26.), he expressed the tnith, or at least the public opinion of his 
country* in die toUowing words: “ Probus P. P. Illvrici iniquissimis 

tributorum cxactionlbus, ante provincial qnas regebat, onam a bar- 
*' baris vastarentnr, eras'd.” (Chron. edit. Hcaliger, p. 187. Animad- 
vers.p. aSO.J The saint afterwards formed an intiraate and tender 
tnendslup with the widow of Probus ; anti the name of count Equitius, 
with less propriety, but without much injustice, im been substituted 
in the text. 

152 Julian (Orat. vi. p. 19S.) represents his friend Iphicles as a matt 
or virtue and merit, who had made himself ridiculous and unhappy, 
by adopting the extravagant dress and manners of the Cynics. 

153 Attunian. xsx, 5. Jerom, who exaggerates the misfortune of 


retaining his senses till the last ; and struggling, 
without success, to declare his intentions to the 
generals and ministers, who surrounded the 
royal couch. Valentinian was about a. 0 . 375 , 
fifty-four years of age ; and he wanted 
only one hundred days to accomplish the twelve 
years of his reign. 

The polygamy of Valentinian is 
seriously attested by an ecclesiastical Or-yian mid 
historian. The empress Severa 

(I relate the fable) admitted into her familiar 
‘‘ society the lovely Justina, the daughter of an 
Italian governor; her admiration of those 
naked channs, wffiich she had often seen in the 
“ bath, was expressed with such lavish and im- 
prudent praise, that the emperor was tempted 
to introduce a second wife into his bed ; and 
« his public edict extended to all the sub- 
jects of the empire, the same domestic privi- 
‘‘lege, which he had assumed for hlms<^’.” 
But we may be assured, from the evidence of 
reason, as well as history, that the two marriages 
of Valentinian, with Severa, and with Justina, 
w'ere successively contracted 5 and that he used 
the ancient permission of divorce, which was 
still allowed by the laws, though it was con- 
demned by the church. Severa was the mother 
of Gratian, who seemed to unite every claim 
wdiich could entitle him to the undoubted suc- 
cession of the Western empire. He was the 
eldest son of a monarch, wdiose glorious reign 
had confirmed the free and honourable choice 
of his fellow-soldiers. Before he liad attained 
the ninth year of his age, the royal youth re- 
ceived from the hands of his indulgent father 
the purple robe and diadem, with the title of 
Augustus ; the election was solemnly ratified 
by the consent and applause of the annies of 
Gaul ; 156 and the name of Gratian was added 
to the names of Valentinian and Valeiis, in all 
the legal transactions of the Roman govern- 
ment. By his marriage with the grand-daughter 
of Constantine, the son of Valentinian acquired 
all the hereditary rights of the Flavian family ; 
which, in a series of three Imperial generations, 
were sanctified by time, religion, and the re- 
verence of the people. At the death of his 
father, the royal youth was in the seventeenth 
year of his age ; and his virtues already justified 
the favourable opinion of the army and people. 
But Gratian resided, without apprehension, in 
the palace of Treves; whilst, at the distance of 
many hundred miles, Valentinian suddenly ex- 
pired in the camp of Bregetio. The passions, 
which had been so long suppressed by the pre- 
sence of a master, immediately revived in the 
Imperial council ; and the ambitious design of 
reigning in the name of an infant, was artfully 

Valentinian, refuses him even this last consolation of revenue. Geni- 
taU vastato solo, et iuuUam ya-Mam (lurclinqufns (tuin. i. n. 2f).). 

154 See, on the death of Valentinian, .-Viiuniamis (xxx. G.), Zosimus 
(1. iv. p. 221.), Victor (in Epitorn.), Socrates (1. iv. c. 31.), atul Jerom 
(in Chron, p. 187., and tom. i. p. 2G. ad Ileiiotlor,). There is much 
variety of circumstancet! among tliera; aaid Ammianus is so eloquent, 
that he writes nonsense. 

155 Socrates (1. iv. c. 31.) is tlie onlv original witness of this foolish 
story, so repugnant to the laws and manners of the Romans, that it 
scarcely deserved the formal .and elaljonite dissertation of M. Bonamy 
(Mdm. de I'Acaddirue, torn. xxx. p. .394 — ^105.). Yet I would presCTve 
the natural circumstance of the hath; instead of following Zoshuus, 
who represents Justina as an old woman, the widow of Ahignoutius. 

_ 156 Ammismiis (xxvii. 6.) describes the form of this military tdec- 
tion, and augitst investiture. Valentinian does not appear to have 
consulted, or even informed, the senate of Rome, 
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executed by Mellobaudes and Equitius, who 
commanded the attachment of the Illyrian and 
Italian bands. They contrived the most honour- 
able pretences to remove the popular leaders, and 
the troops of Gaul, %vho might have asserted the 
claims of the lawful successor : they suggested 
the necessity of extinguishing the hopes of foreign 
and domestic enemies, by a bold and decisive 
measure. The empress Justina, w’ho had been 
left in a palace about one hundred miles from 
Bregetio, was respectfully invited to appear in 
the camp, with the son of the deceased emperor. 
On the sixth day after the death of Valentinian, 
the infant prince of the same name, who was only 
four years old, was shown, in the arms of his 
mother, to the legions ; and solemnly invested, 
by militaiT' acclamation, with the titles and en- 
signs of supreme power. The impending dan- 
gers of a civil war were seasonably prevented by 
the wise and moderate conduct of the emperor 
Gratian. He cheerfully accepted the choice of 
the army ; declared, that he should always con- 
sider the son of Justina as a brother, not as a 
rival j and advised tiie empress, with her son 
Valentinian, to hx their residence at Milan, in 
the fair and peaceful province of Italy; while 
he assumed the more arduous command of the 
countries beyond the Alps. Gratian dissembled 
his resentment, till he could safely punish, or 
disgrace, the authors of the conspiracy; and 
though he unifomily behaved with tenderness 
and regard to his infant colleague, he gradually 
confounded, in the administration of the Western 
empire, the office of a guardian with the authority 
of a sovereign. The government of the Roman 
world was exercised in the united names of Valens 
and his two nephews ; but the feeble emperor 
of the East, who succeeded to the rank of his 
elder brother, never obtained any weight or 
influence in the councils of the West.i»7 
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Manners of the Fastoral Nations- — Progress of 
the Hum, from China to jEurope. — Flight of 
the Goths* — Thei/ pass the Danube* — Gothic 
War, — Defeat and Death of Valens, — Gra- 
tian invests Theodosius with the Eastern Dm- 
pire, — His Character and Success , — Peace 
and Settlement (f the Goths, 

Earthquate. second year of the reign of 

A -jx 3G5, Valentinian and Valens, on themorn- 

^ ‘ ing of the twenty-first day of July, 
the greatest part of theRoman world was shaken 
by a violent and destructive earthquake. The im- 
pression was communicated to the craters ; the 
shores of the Mediterranean were left dry, by 
the sudden retreat of the sea ; great quantities 
of fish were caught with the hand ; large vessels 
were stranded on the mud ; and a curious spec- 

157 Ainmlanus, xxx. 10. Zoshnus, I. iv. p. 2S2, 225. Tillenaottt 
ha-s proved (Hist, des Ii!lnipereur.>i, tom. v. p. 707—709.), that Gratian 
reigned in Italy, Africa, and lllyricuin. I have endeavoured to express 
his authority over Jiis brother’s dominions, as he used it, in an aiaW- 
guous style. 

1 Such is the bad taste of Axninianus (xxvi. 10,), that it is not easy 
to distinguish his facts from his metaphors. Yet he positively affirms, 
that he saw the rotten carcase of a ship, ad secunduru lupidem, at 
Methone, or Modon, iu Peloponnesus. 

2 Tire fc-artltquajtes and inundations are variously described liy 


I tator 1 amused his eye, or rather his fancy, by 
I contemplating the various appearance of valleys 
: and mountains, which had never, since the 
formation of the globe, been exposed to the sun. 
But the tide soon returned, with the weight of 
an immense and irresistible deluge, which ivas 
severely felt on the coasts of Sicily, of Dalmatia, 
of Greece, and of Egypt : large boats were trans- 
ported, and lodged on the roofs of houses, or at 
the distance of two miles from the shore; tlie 
people, with their habitations, were swept away 
by the waters ; and the city of Alexandria an- 
nually commemorated the fatal day, on which 
fifty thousand persons had lost their lives in the 
inundation. This calamity, the report of ivhich 
was magnified from one province to another, 
astonished and terrified the subjects of Rome ; 
and their affrighted imagination enlarged the 
real extent of a momentary evil. They recol- 
lected the preceding earthquakes, which had 
subverted the cities of Palestine and Bithynia; 
they considered these alarming strokes as the 
prelude only of still more dreadful calamities, 
and their fearful vanity was disposed to confound 
the symptoms of a declining empire, and a sink- 
ing world. ^ It was the fashion of the times, to 
attribute every remarkable event to the particular 
will of the Deity ; the alterations of nature were 
connected, by an invisible chain, with the moral 
and metaphysical opinions of the human mind ; 
and the most sagacious divines could distinguish, 
according to the colour of their respective pre- 
judices, that the establishment of heresy tended 
to produce an earthquake ; or that a deluge w’as 
the inevitable consequence of the progress of sin 
and error, Without presuming to discuss the 
truth or propriety of these lofty speculations, 
the historian may content himself with an observ- 
ation, which seems to be justified by experience, 
that man has much more to fear from the passions 
of his fellow-creatures, than from the convulsions 
of the elements. 3 The mischievous effects of 
an earthquake, or deluge, a hurricane, or the 
eruption of a volcano, bear a very inconsiderable 
proportion to the ordinary calamities of w^ar, as 
they are now moderated by the prudence or hu- 
manity of the princes of Europe, who amuse 
their own leisure, and exercise the courage of 
their subjects, in the practice of the military art. 
But the law’s and manners of modern nations 
protect the safety and freedom of the vanquished 
soldier; and the peaceful citizen has seldom 
reason to complain, that his life, or even his for- 
tune, is exposed to the rage of w’ar. In the dis- 
astrous period of the fall of the Homan empire, 
which may justly be dated from the reign of 
Valens, the happiness and security of each indi- 
vidual were personally attacked; and the arts 
and labours of ages were rudely defaced by the 
barbarians of Scythia and Germany, Huns and 

The invasion of the Huns precipi- 
tated on the provinces of the West * • ^ • 

Libanius (Orat. de ulcLscenda Jullani nece, c. x. in Pabricius, Bibl 
Qreec. tom. vij. p. 158. with a learned note of Olearius), Zosimu-s 
(I, iv. Sozomen (1. vi. c. 2.), Ctdrenus (n. .510. 511.), and 

derom (in Cbron. p. 186., and tom. i. p. 250. in Vit. Hilarion.). 
Epidaums must have been oveirwhelmed, had not the prudent citizens 
pl^ed St. Hilarion, an E{»yptian monk, on the beach. He made the 
sign of the cross: the moimtain-'wave stopped, bowed, and returned. 

5 Dictearchas, tlie Peripatetic, composed a formal treatise, to iirove 
this obvious truth j -which is not the most honourable to the hunim 
species. (Cicero, de OiFieiis, u. .5.) 
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the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less than 
forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, 
and opened a w’ay, by the success of their arms, 
to tlie inroads of so many hostile tribes, more 
savage than themselves. The original principle 
of motion was concealed in the remote countries 
of the North ; and the curious observation of the 
pastoral life of the Scythians,'^ or Tartars,^ will 
illustrate the latent cause of these destructive 
emigrations. 

The pastoral The different characters that mark 

the civilised nations of the globe, 
Tatars. " jnay be ascribed to the use, and the 
abuse, of reason ; whicli so variously shapes, and 
so artificially composes, the manners and opi- 
nions of an European, or a Chinese. But 
the operation of instinct is more sure and sim- 
ple than that of reason : it is much easier to 
ascertain the appetites of a quadruped, than the 
speculations of a philosopher; and the savage 
tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to 
the condition of animals, preserve a stronger re- 
semblance to themselves and to each other. The 
uniform stability of their manners is the natural 
consequence of the imperfection of their facul- 
ties. lleduceci to a similar situation, their 
wants, their desires, their enjoyments, still con- 
tinue the same : and the influence of food or 
climate, which, in a more improved state of 
society, is suspended or subdued by so many 
moral causes, most powerfully contributes to 
form, and to maintain, the national character of 
barbarians. In every age, the immense plains 
of Scythia, or Tartary, have been inhabited 
by vagrant tribes of hunters and shepherds, 
whose indolence refuses to cultivate the earth, 
and whose restless spirit disdains the confine- 
ment of a sedentary life. In every age, the 
Scythians and Tartars have been renowned for 
their invincible courage, and rapid conquests. 
The thrones of Asia have been repeatedly over- 
turned by the shepherds of the North ; and tlieir 
arms have spread terror and devastation over the 
most fertile and wai'like countries of Europe. 6 
On this occasion, as well as on many others, the 
sober historian is forcibly aw'akened from a 
pleasing vision ; and is compelled, with some re- 
luctance, to confess, that the pastoral manners, 
w'hich have been adorned with the fairest attri- 
butes of peace and innocence, are much better 
adapted to the fierce and cruel habits of a mili- 
tary life. To illustrate this observation, I shall 
now proceed to consider a nation of shepherds 
and of warriors, in the three important articles 
of, I. Their diet; II. Their habitations ; and, 
III. Their exercises. The narratives of an- 

4 The original St'jthians of Herodotus (I. iv. c. 47— 57. 99—101.) 
■were coiUinecl, by the Danube and the Palus Mteotis, within a square 
of 4000 stadia (400 Homan miles). See D’Anville (Mdm. de I'Aca- 
d<5inie, tom. xxxv. y. 573—591.). Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1. ii. 
p. 155. edit. Wesseliiig) has marked the gradual progress of tlie na»*e 
and nation. 

.5 The Tatars, or Tartars, were a primitive tribe, the rivals, and at 
length the sulyccis, of the Moguls. In the victorious armies of Zinghis 
Khan, and his successors, the Tartars fonjied the vanguard ; and the 
jtaine, whidi lirst n-ached the ears of foreigners, was applied to the 
whole nation. (Freret, in the Hist, de I'Acaddmie, tom. xviii. p. 60.) 
In speaking of all, or any, of the northern shepherds of Europe, or Asia, 
I indilleretitly use the appellations of ox Tartars* 

6 Imperium Asia.', ter quaisivere i ipsi perpptuo ab alieno imptalo, 
aut intacti, aut invicti, mansere. Since the time of .Ixtstin (ii. 2.), 
they have multiplied this account. Voltaire, in a few words (tom. x. 
p. 64. Hist, (idndrale, c. 1.56.), has abridged the Tartar conquests. 

Oft o'er the trembling nations from afiiv* 

Has Scythia breath’d the living cloud of war. 

7 Thefoiutlt book of Herodotus affords a curious, though imperfect. 


tiquity are Justified by the experience of modern 
times ; 7 and the banks of the Borysthenes, of 
the Volga, or of the Selinga, will indifFerently 
present the same uniform spectacle of similar 
and native manners, s 

I. The corn, or even the rice, 
which constitutes the ordinary and 
wholesome food of a civilised people, can be ob- 
tained only by the patient toil of the husband- 
man, Some of the happy savages, who dwell 
between the tropics, are plentifully nourished by 
the liberality of nature ; but in the climates of 
the north, a nation of shepherds is reduced to 
their flocks and herds. The skilful practitioners 
of the medical art will determine (if they are 
able to determine) how far the temper of the 
human mind may be affected by the use of animal 
or of vegetable food; and whether the common 
association of carnivorous and cruel deserves to 
be considered in any other light than that of an 
innocent, perhaps a salutary, prejudice of hu- 
manity. 5 Yet if it be true, that the sentiment 
of compassion is imperceptibly weakened by the 
sight and practice of domestic cruelty, we may 
observe, that the horrid objects which are dis- 
guised by the arts of European refinement, are 
exhibited in their naked and most disgusting 
simplicity in tlie tent of a Tartarian shepherd. 
The ox, or the sheep, are slaughtered by the same 
hand from which they were accustomed to re- 
ceive their daily food ; and the bleeding limbs 
are served, with very little preparation, on the 
table of their unfeeling murderer. In the mili- 
tary profession, and especially in the conduct of 
a numerous army, the exclusive use of animal 
food appears to be productive of the most solid 
advantages. Corn is a bulky and perishable 
commodity ; and the large magazines, which are 
indispensably necessary for the subsistence of our 
troops, must be slowly transported by the labour 
of men or horses. I3ut the flocks and herds, 
which accompany the march of the Tartars, 
afford a sure and increasing supply of flesh and 
milk : in the far greater part of the uncultivated 
waste, the vegetation of the grass is quick and 
luxuriant ; and there are few places so extremely 
barren, that the hardy cattle of the north cannot 
And some tolerable pasture. The supply is 
multiplied and prolonged, by the undistinguisli- 
ing appetite, and patient abstinence, of the 
Tartars. They indifferently feed on the flesh of 
those animals that have been killed for the table, 
or have died of disease. Horse-flesh, which 
in every age and country has been proscribed by 
the civilised nations of Europe and Asia, they 
devour with peculiar greediness ; and this singu- 

portrait of the Scythiaiis. Ajnong the moderns, who cleseribc the 
imiform scene, the Khan of Khowaresrn, Ahulehassi JJahadur, ex- 
pre&ses his native feeling.'^; and his Genealogieai liistury of the Ttilurs 
has bt?en copiously illustrated by the French ami Kuglisli oditons. 
Carpin, Ascelin, and lUibruquis (in the Hist, dcs I'oyage'., toiu. vii.), 
represent the Moguls of tiie fourteenth century. To ttiese guides I 
have added (lerbUlon, and the otiier jestiits (Description de la Chine, 
par Du Halde, tom.iv.), wlio accurately surveyed the Chinesi? Tarttiry ; 
and tirat lionest and intelligettt traveller, Hell, of Anieriuony (two 
volumes in 4to. Glasgow, 1765.). 

8 The Hzhecks are the most altered from their primitive manners ; 
1. by the proftsssion of the Mahometan ndigion ; and, 2. by the pos- 
session of tlte cities and harvests of tiie great Huchavia. 

9 XI est certain queles gratxds mangeurs de vi.mde .sont en gen6ral 
cruela etferoces plus quo les autres lionnnes. Cette observation est de 
tons les helix, et de tons les tents : la barbarie Angloise est <'Ounue, &c. 
Emile de Kousseau, tom. i. p. 274. Whatever we may think of the 
general observation, tee shall not easily allow tlie trntliof his exampie. 
The go<xlmaturcHl eomjdaints of Tiutareh, and the pathetic lament- 
ations of Ovid, seduce our reason, by exating our semubility. 
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lar taste facilitates the success of their militaiy 
operations. The active cavalry of Scythia is 
always folio-wed, in their most distant and rapid 
incursions, by an adequate number of ' spare 
horses, who may be occasionally used, either to 
redouble the speed, or to satisfy the hunger, of 
the barbarians. Many are the resources of cou- 
rage and poverty, When the forage round a 
camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaugh- 
ter the greatest part of their cattle, and preserve 
the flesh, either smoked, or dried in the sun. 
On the sudden emergency of a hasty march, 
they provide themselves with a sufficient quan- 
tity of little balls of cheese, or rather of hard 
curd, which they occasionally dissolve in water ; 
and this unsubstantial diet mil support, for many 
days, the life, and even the spirits, of the patient 
w'arrior. But this extraordinary abstinence, 
which the Stoic would approve, and the hermit 
might envy, is commonly succeeded by the most 
voracious indulgence of appetite. The wines 
of a happier climate are the most grateful pre- 
sent, or the most valuable commodity, that can 
be offered to the Tartars j and the only example 
of their industry seems to consist in the art of 
extracting from mares’ milk a fermented liquor, 
wdiich possesses a very strong power of intoxica- 
tion. Like the animals of prey, the savages, 
both of the old and new world, experience the 
alternate vicissitudes of famine and plenty j and 
their stomach is inured to sustain, without much 
inconvenience, the opi>osite extremes of hunger 
and of intemperance. 

„ II. In the ages of rustic and 

^ martial simplicity, a people of sol- 

diers and husbandmen are dispersed over the 
face of an extensive and cultivated country ; 
and some time must elapse before the warlike 
youth of Greece or Italy could be assembled 
under the same standard, either to defend their 
own confines, or to invade the territories of the 
adjacent tribes. The progress of manufactures 
and commerce insensibly collects a large multi- 
tude within the walls of a city ; but these citizens 
are no longer soldiers ; and the arts which adorn 
and improve the state of civil society, corrupt 
the habits of the military life. The pastoral 
manners of the Scythians seem to unite the dif- 
ferent advantages of simplicity and refinement. 
The individuals of the same tribe are constantly 
assembled, but they are assembled in a camp ; 
and the native spirit of these dauntless shepherds 
is animated by mutual support and emulation. 
The houses of the Tartars are no more than small 
tents, of an oval form, which afford a cold and 
dirty habitation for the promiscuous youth of 
both sexes. The palaces of the rich consist of 
wooden huts, of such a size that they may be 
conveniently fixed on large wagons, and drawn 
by a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen- 
The flocks and herds, after grazing ail day in 
the adjacent pastures, retire, op the approach of 
night, within the protection of the camp* The 
necessity of preventing the most mischievous 

10 These Tartar emifftations have heen discovered hy M. rte Gai|;ncs 
(Histoire des Huns, tom. i. ii.), a skilful and laborious interpreter hi* 
the Chinese langiiapte ; who has thus laid open new and important 
scenes in the history of mankind, 

11 A plain in tfje Chinese Tartary, only eighty leagues from the 
great wail, was found by Uie missionaries to he three thousand geome- 


confusion, in such a perpetual concourse of men 
and animals, must gradually introduce, in the 
distribution, the order, and the guard, of the 
encampment, the rudiments of the military art. 
As soon as the forage of a certain district is con- 
sumed, the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds, 
makes a regular march to some fresh pastures ; 
and thus acquires, in the ordinary occupations 
of the pastoral life, the practical knowledge of 
one of the most important and difficult operations 
of war. The choice of stations is regulated by 
the difference of the seasons: in the smnincr, 
the Tartars advance towards the north, and pitch 
their tents on the banks of a river, or, at least, in 
the neighbourhood of a running stream. But 
in the winter they return to the south, and shelter 
their camp, behind some convenient eminence, 
against the winds, which are chilled in their pas- 
sage over the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. 
These manners arc admirably adapted to diffuse, 
among the wandering tribes, the spirit of emigra- 
tion and conquest. The connection between the 
people and their territory is of so frail a texture 
that it may be broken by the slightest accident. 
The camp, and not the soil, is the native coun- 
try of the genuine Tartar. Within the precincts 
of that camp, his family, his companions, his 
property, are always included : and, in the most 
distant marches, he is still surrounded by the 
objects wliich are dear, or valuable, or familiar 
in his eyes. The thirst of rapine, the fear, or 
the resentment of injury, the iini^atience of serv- 
itude, have, in every age, been sufficient causes 
to urge the tribes of Scythia boldly to advance 
into some unknown countries, where they might 
hope to find a more plentiful subsistence, or a 
less formidable enemy. The revolutions of the 
North have frequently determined the fate of the 
South j and in the conflict of hostile nations, the 
victor and the vanquished have alternately drove, 
and been driven, from the confines of China to 
those of Germany. ^0 These great emigrations, 
which have been sometimes executed with almost 
incredible diligence, were rendered more easy 
by the peculiar nature of the climate. It is well 
known, that the cold of Tartary is much more 
severe than, in the midst of the temperate zone, 
might reasonably be expected ; this uncommon 
rigour is attributed to the height of the plains, 
wdiich rise, especially towards the east, more than 
half a mile above the level of the sea ; and to 
the quantity of saltpetre, with which the soil is 
deeply impregnated. 1 1 In the winter season, 
the broad and rapid rivers, that discharge their 
waters into the Euxine, the Caspian, or the Icy 
Sea, are strongly frozen ; the fields are covered 
with a bed of snow ; and the fugitive, or vic- 
torious, tribes may securely traverse, with their 
families, their wagons, and their cattle, the smooth 
and hard surface of an immense plain, 

HI. The pastoral life, compared 
with the labours of agriculture and ^ 
manufactures, is undoubtedly a life of idleness ; 
and as the most honourable shepherds of the 

ttical pac®& above the level of the sea. Montesquieu, who has used, 
and anmed, the relations of travellers, deduces the revolutions of Asia 
from this important circumstance, that heat and cold, weakness and 
strength^ touch each other without an;y temperate zona (Esi>iit ties 
Loix, h xyU. 0 . 3.). 
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Tartar race devolve on their captives the domestic 
management of the cattle, their own leisure is 
seldom disturbed by any servile and assiduous 
cares. B ut this leisure, instead of being devoted 
to the soft enjoyments of love and harmony, is 
usefully spent in the violent and sanguinary ex- 
ercise of the chace. The plains of Tartary are 
filled with a strong and serviceable breed of 
horses, which are easily trained for the purposes 
of war and hunting. The Scythians of eveiy age 
have been celebrated as bold and skilful riders ; 
and constant practice had seated them so firmly 
on horseback, that they were supposed by strang- 
ers to perfonn the ordinary duties of civil life, to 
eat, to drink, and even to sleep, without dis- 
mounting from their steeds. They excel in the 
dexterous management of the lance; the long 
Tartar bow is drawn with a nervous aim ; and 
the weighty arrow is directed to its object with 
unerring aim, and irresistible force. These ar- 
rows are often pointed against the harmless ani- 
mals of the desert, which increase and multiply 
in the absence of their most formidable enemy ; 
the hare, the goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, 
the stag, the elk, and the antelope. The vigour 
and patience, both of the men and horses, are 
continually exercised by the fatigues of the chace; 
and the plentiful supply of game contributes to 
the subsistence, and even luxury, of a Tartar 
camp. But the exploits of the hunters of Scy- 
thia are not confined to the destruction of timid 
or innoxious beasts ; they boldly encounter the 
angry wild boar, when he turns against his pur- 
suers, excite the sluggish courage of the bear, 
and provoke the fury of^the tiger, as he slumbers 
in the thicket. Where there is danger, there 
may be glory : and the mode of hunting, which 
opens the fairest field to the exertions of valour, 
may justly be considered as the image, and as the 
school, of war. The general hunting-matches, 
the pride and delight of the Tartar princes, com- 
pose an instructive exercise for their numerous 
cavalry. A circle is drawn, of many miles in 
circumference, to encompass the game of an 
extensive district ; and the troops that form the 
circle regularly advance tow'ards a common cen- 
tre; where the captive animals, surrounded on 
every side, are abandoned to the darts of the 
hunters. In this march, which frequently con- 
tinues many days, the cavalry are obliged to 
climb the hills, to swim the rivers, and to wind 
through the valleys, without interrupting the 
prescribed order of their gradual progress. They 
acquire the habit of directing their eye, and their 
steps, to a remote object; of preserving their 
intervals; of suspending, or accelerating, their 
pace, according to the motions of the troops on 
their right and left ; and of watching and repeat- 
ing the signals of their leaders. Their leaders 
study, in this practical school, the most important 
lesson of the military art ; tlie prompt and accu- 
rate judgment of groimd, of distance, and of 
time. To employ against a human enemy the 
same patience and valour, the same skill and 

12 Petit de Croix {Vie de Gen/sfiscan, I. iii. c. 7.)l represents the 
full Hlorv aud^ extent ot the Mogul chace. The iesuits Gerhiilon 
and \ er blest ioHowed the emperor Kamhi wheti he hunted in Tartary, 
njuhaldo, Desc§>tion de la Chine, tom. iv._p. 81. 290, &c, folio edit.) 
Uift grandson, Ilienlong, who unites the Tartar discipline with the 
haws and learning of China, descrilses {Eioge de Moukdea, p. 273-285.) 
as a poet, tljc pieasures wliich he had often enjoyed as a sportsman. 


discipline, is the only alteration which isr(||uired 
in real war; and the amusements of the chace 
serve as a prelude to the conquest of an empire. 

The political society of the ancient ^ 

^ c Government. 

Germans has the appearance or a 

voluntary alliance of independent warriors. The 
tribes of Scythia, distinguished by the modern 
appellation of IIo7'ds, assume the form of a nu- 
merous and increasing family ; which, in the 
course of successive generations, has been pro- 
pagated from the same original stock. The 
meanest, and most ignorant, of the Tartars, pre- 
serve, with conscious pride, the inestimable trea- 
sure of their genealogy ; and whatever distinctions 
of rank may have been introduced, by the unequal 
distribution of pastoral w^ealth, they mutually 
respect themselves, and each other, as the de- 
scendants of the first founder of the tribe. The 
custom, which still prevails, of adopting the 
bravest and most faithful of the captives, may 
countenance the very probable suspicion, that 
tins extensive consanguinity is, in a great mea- 
sure, legal and fictitious. But the useful pre- 
judice, which has obtained the sanction of time 
and opinion, produces the effects of truth ; the 
haughty barbarians yield a cheerful and volun- 
tary obedience to the head of their blood ; and 
their chief, or imirsai as the representative of their 
great father, exercises the authority of a judge, 
in peace, and of a leader, in war. In the original 
state of the pastoral world, each of the murms 
(if we may continue to use a modern appellation) 
acted as the independent chief of a large and 
separate family ; and the limits of their peculiar 
territories were gradually fixed, by superior force, 
or mutual consent. But the constant operation ' 
of various and permanent causes contributed to 
^ unite the vagrant hords into national commu- 
nities, under the command of a supreme head. 
The weak were desirous of support, and the 
strong were ambitious of dominion ; the power, 
which is the result of union, oppressed and col- 
lected the divided forces of the adjacent tribes ; 
and, as the vanquished were freely admitted to 
share the advantages of victory, the most valiant 
chiefs hastened to range themselves and their 
followers under the formidable standard of a 
confederate nation. The most successful of the 
Tartar princes assumed the military command, 
to which he was entitled by the superiority, either 
of merit, or of power. He was raised to the 
throne by the acclamations of his equals; and 
the title of J^/ia7i expresses, in the language of 
the north of Asia, the full extent of the regal 
dignity. The right of hereditary succession was 
long confined to the blood of the founder of the 
monarchy ; and at this moment all the khans, 
who reign from Crimea to the wall of China, are 
the lineal descendants of the renowned Zingis. 
But, as it is the indispensable duty of a I'artar 
sovereign to lead his w^arlike subjects into the 
field, the claims of an infant are often disregard- 
ed ; and some royal kinsman, distinguished by 
his age and valour, is intrusted with the sword 

13 See the second volume of the Geneuloffical History of the Tar- 
tars; and the list of the Khans, at the end of the life of Geiififh, or 
Zingis. Under the reign of 'I’lnnur, or Tainerhmt*, one of his sub- 
jects, a descendant of Zingis, still bore the regal appellation of Khun ; 
and the conqueror of Asi.i contented himself with tl»e title of Emir, oi‘ 
Sultan. Abuighuzi, part v, c. 4. D’llerbelot, BiLliotiic<j;ue Oricntale, 
p.S78. 
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and sceptre of his predecessor. Two distinct 
and regular taxes are levied on the tribes, to 
support the dignity of their national monarch, 
and of their peculiar chief; and each of those 
contributions amounts to the tithe, both of their 
property, and of their spoil. A Tartar sovereign 
enjoys the tenth part of the wealth of his people ; 
and as his own domestic riches of flocks and 
herds increase in a much larger proportion, he is 
able plentifully to maintain the rustic splendour 
of his court, to reward the most deserving, or the 
most favoured, of his followers, and to obtain, 
from the gentle iiiflueBce of corruption, the obe- 
dience which might be sometimes refused to the 
stern mandates of authority. The manners of 
his subjects, accustomed, like himself, to blood 
and rapine, might excuse, in their eyes, such 
partial acts of tyranny, as would excite the horror 
of a civilised people ; but the power of a despot 
has never been acknowledged in the deserts of 
Scythia. The immediate jurisdiction of the 
Khan is confined within the limits of his own 
tribe ; and the exercise of his royal prerogative 
lias been moderated by the ancient institution of 
a national council. The Coroultai,^^ or Diet, 
of the Tartars, w^as regularly held in the spring 
and autumn, in the midst of a plain ; where the 
princes of the reigning family, and the mursas of 
the respective tribes, may conveniently assemble 
on horseback, w’ith their martial and numerous 
trains; and the ambitious monarch, who review'ed 
the strength, must consult the inclination, of an 
armed people. The rudiments of a feudal govern- 
ment may be discovered in the constitution of the 
Scythian or Tartar nations; but the perpetual 
conflict of those hostile nations has sometimes 
terminated in the establishment of a powerful 
and despotic empire. The victor, enriched by 
the tribute, and fortified by the aims, of depend- 
ent kings, has spread his conquests over Europe 
or Asia ; the successful shepherds of the north 
have submitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, 
and of cities; and the introduction of luxury, 
after destroying the freedom of the people, has 
undermined the foundations of thetliroiie.i^ 
Situation and ^hc memory of past events can- 
^tentofScy- not long be preserved, in the fro- 

thia, or Tartary. ^ ° j 

quent and remote emigrations of 

14 See the Biete of the ancient Huns (De Guiffnes, tom. ii. p. 2G.), 
an<l a curious descrijrtion of those of'Zinfjis (Vie de Gengiscan, l.i. 
c. 0., 1. iv. c. 11.). Such assembles are frequently mentioned in the 
rershin history of Timur ; though they served only to countenance 
the resolutions of their master. 

15 Montesquieu labours to explain a difference, which has not ex- 
isted, betueen the liberty of the Arabs, and the perpaiuul slavery of 
the Tartars {Esprit cles Loix, 1. xvii, c. 5., 1. xviii. c. 19, &:c.)- 

16 Abulghazi Khan, in the two first parts of his Genealoiqical His- 
tory, relates the miserable fables and traditions of the l^zbeck Tartars 
concerning the times which preceded the reign of Zingis. 

17 In the thirteenth book of the Iliad, Jujiiter turns away his eyes 
from the bloody fields of Troy, to the plains of Thrace anci Scythia. 
He would not, by changing die prospect, behold a more peaceful or 
innocent seme. 

IS Thucydides, 1. ii. c. 97. 

19 See the fourth book of Herodotus. When Darius advanced Into 
the Moldavian desert, between the Danube and the Xiester, the king 
of the Scythians sent him a mouse, a frog, a bird, and five arrows ; a 
tremendous allegory i 

20 'l'hes(,‘ wars and heroes may be found under their respective titles, 
in the Bibliotlit'.ciue < Irientale of D’Herbelot. They have bom cele- 
brattai in an CTtic poem of sixty thousand rhymed couplets, by Ferdusi, 
the Homer of Persia. See tlie History of Nader Shah, p. 145- 165. 
The public must lament, that Mr. Jones has suspended tlte pursuit of 
Oriental learning. 

_ 21 The Caspian Sea, with its rivers, and, adiaoent tribes, are labo- 
riously illustrated in the Examen Critique des Historiens d’Alexandte, 
which compaK's the true geography, and the errors produced by the 
vanity or ignorance of the Greeks. 

22 The orimnal seat of the nation apjjoars to have beexi in the 
tiorthrwest of China, in the provinces of Cheasi and Chansi. Under 
the two first dynasties, tlie principal town was still a moveable camp; 
the villages were thinly scattered ; more land was employed in pasttire 
than in tillage; the exercise of hunting was ordained to clear the 


illiterate barbarians* The modem Tartars are 
ignorant of the conquests of their ancestors ; 
and our knowledge of the history of the Scythians 
is derived from their intercourse wdth the learned 


and civilised nations of the south, the Greeks, 
the Persians, and the Chinese. The Greeks, 
who navigated the Euxine, and planted their 
colonies along the sea-coast, made the gradual 
and imperfect discovery of Scythia; from the 
Danube, and the confines of Thrace, as far as 
the frozen Maeotis, the seat of eternal winter, 
and Mount Caucasus, which, in the language of 
poetry, was described as the utmost boundary of 
the earth. They celebrated, with simple credu- 
lity, the virtues of a pastoral life : they enter- 
tained a more rational apprehension of the 
strength and numbers of the warlike barbarians, 
who contemptuously baffled the immense arma- 
ment of Darius, the son of Hystaspes. The 
Persian inonarchs had extended their western 
conquests to the banks of the Danube, and the 
limits of European Scythia. The eastern pro- 
vinces of their empire were exposed to the 
Scythians of Asia; the wild inhabitants of the 
plains beyond the Oxus and the Jaxartes, two 
mighty rivers, which direct their course towards 
the Caspian Sea. The long and memorable 
quarrel of Iran and Touran is still the theme of 
history or romance ; the famous, perhaps the 
fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, Rustan 
and Asfendiar, was signalised, in the defence of 
their country, against the Afrasiabs of the 
north ; 20 and the invincible spirit of the same 
barbarians resisted, on the same ground, the vic- 
torious arms of Cyrus and Alexander . 21 In the 
eyes of the Greeks and Persians, the real geo- 
graphy of Scythia was bounded, on the east, by 
the mountains of Imaus, or Caf ; and their dis- 
tant prospect of the extreme and inaccessible 
parts of Asia was clouded by ignorance, or per- 
plexed by fiction. But those inaccessible regions 
are the ancient residence of a pow’^erful and civil- 
ised nation , 22 which ascends, by a probable tra- 
dition, above forty centuries; 23 and which is 
able to verify a series of near two thousand years, 
by the perpetual testimony of accurate and co- 
temporary historians. 24 The annals of China 25 
illustrate the state and revolutions of the pastoral 


country from wild beasts ; Petclieli (where Pekin stands) was a de- 
st?rt ; and the southern provinces were peopled with Indian savages. 
The dynasty of the Han (before Christ 206) gave the empire its actual 
form and extent. 

23 The aera of the Chinese monarchy has Iteen variously fixed, fronj 
2952 to 2132 y-ears before Christ ; and the year 2637 has been chosen 
for the lawful epoch, by the authority of the present emperor. The 
difference arises from the uncertain duration of the two first dynasties ; 
and the vacant space that lies beyond them, as far as the real, or 
fabulous, times of Fohi, or Hoanuti. Sematsien dates his autheniic 
chronology from the year 841 ; the thirty-six eclipse; of Confucius 
(thirty-one of which have been verified) were observed between the 
years 722 and 480 before Christ. The hisioricat period of China does 
not ascend above the Greek Olympiads. 

24 After several ages of anarchy and despotism, the dynasty of (he 
Han (before Christ 206) was the sera of the revival of learning. The 
fragments of ancient literature wore restored ; tlie characters were 
improved and fixed; and the future preservation of books sy as se- 
cured by the useful inventions of ink, paper, and the an of printing. 
Ninety-seven years before Christ, Sematsien published the first history 
of Chma, His labours were illustrated, and continued, by a senes of 
one hundred and eighty historians. The subsUmce of their works is 
still extant j and the most considerable of them are now deposited m 
the king of France’s library. 

25 China has l'»ecn illustrated by the labours of the French ; the 
missionaries at Pekin, and Messrs. Fruret and De Guigues at 1 ana. 
The substance of the three )>rtceding notes is extract^i from tlie 
Chou-kinff, with the preface and notes of M. de Guignes, 1 aris, 17<0 : 
The Tom'-Kim-Rang-Motu translated bv the P. de Mailla, under the 
name of Hist. Gdndrale de la Chine, tom. i- p. xlix.~-cc.; the Me- 
moires sut la Chine, Paris, 1776, &;c., tom. i. p- 1—32.3., tom. li. p. o 
—364. ; tlie Histoire dcs Huns, tom. i. p. 1 — 131., tom- v. p. 345 — 
362, ; and the Mdmoires de I'Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. x. 
p.377— 402., tom, xv. p. •195—564., tom. xviii. p. 17 8— 295., tom. sxxvu 
p. 164-238. 
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tribes, which may sliil be distinguished by the 
vague appellation of Scythians, or Tartars ; the 
vassals, the enemies, and sometimes the con- 
querors, of a great empire; whose policy has 
uniformly opposed the blind and impetuous 
valour of the barbarians of the north. From 
the mouth of the Danube to the sea of Japan, 
the whole longitude of Scythia is about one 
hundred and ten degrees, which, in that parallel, 
are equal to more than five thousand miles. 
The latitude of these extensive deserts cannot 
be so easily, or so accurately, measured; but, 
from the fortieth degree, which touches the wall 
of Ciiina, we may securely advance above a 
thousand miles to the northward, till our pro- 
gress is sto]>ped by the excessive cold of Siberia, 
In that dreary climate, instead of the animated 
picture of a Tartar camp, the smoke w^hich issues 
from the earth, or rather from the snow, betrays 
the subterraneous dwellings of the Tongouses, 
and the Samoiedes: the want of horses and 
oxen is imperfectly supplied by the use of rein- 
deer, and of large dogs ; and the conquerors of 
the earth insensibly degenerate into a race of 
deformed and diminutive savages, who tremble 
at the sound of arms.^G 

orifdnai seat of The Iluns, who Under the reign 
the Huns. Valens threatened the empire of 
Rome, had been formidable, in a much earlier 
period, to the empire of China.-? Their ancient, 
perhaps their original, seat, was an extensive, 
diough dry and barren, tract of country, imme- 
diately on the north side of the great wall. 
Their place is at present occupied by the forty- 
nine hords or banners of the Mongous, a pas- 
toral nation, which consists of about two hundred 
tiiousand families.‘^ But the valour of the 
Huns had extended the narrow limits of their 
Their conquests dominions; and their rustic chiefs, 
inscj'tiua. assumed the appellation of 

Tanjouf gradually became the conquerors, 
and the sovereigns, of a formidable empire. 
Towards the east, theii* victorious aims wwe 
stopped only by the ocean ; and the tribes, 
which are thinly scattered between the Amoor 
and the extreme peninsula of Corea, adhered, 
with reluctance, to the standard of the Huns, i 
On the west, near the head of the Irtish, i 
and in the valleys of Imaus, they found a 
more ample space, and more numerous ene- 
mies. One of the lieutenants of the Tanjou 
subdued, in a single expedition, twenty-six 
nations; the Igours,-> distinguished above the 
Tartar race by the use of letters, were in the 
number of his vassals ; and, by the strange con- 
nection of human events, tlie flight of one of 
those vagrant tribes recalled the victorious Par- 
tisans from the invasion of Syria.3b On the 

26 See the Histolre Gdn^nile des Voyages, tom. xviii.. and the Ge- 
nealogical 13 jfitory,vol.ii,p, 620--C64. 

27 M. de Guides (twn. li. u. 1-124.) has given the original history 

of the ancient Hiong-nou, or Huns. The Chinese geography of their 
country itom. i- part n. p. Iv. — Ixii.), seems to comprise a part of their 
conquests. * , ' 

_2S See in Duhalde (tom- iv. p. 18—65.) a circumstantial description, 
a correct map, of the country of the Mongous. 

2y The Igours, car Vigours, weare divided into three branches j hunt- 
shepherds, and husbandmen ; and the last ciaas was despised by 
tfaetwofiirmee. SeeAbulgha7.i,partii. c. 7. 

Mdimtdres de I’Acaddmie des Inscrii>tions, tom. xxv. p. 17—3.6. 

view of M. de Guignes has compared these totant 

4 .,^ ^ Sovera, or So-on, his merit, and his singalacr advem- 

**we*tt are still usiebta,^ in tbiaa. the Eloge de MoaKden, p. 20., 


side of the north, the ocean was assigned as the 
limit of the power of the Fluns, Without 
enemies to resist their jifogress, or witnesses to 
contradict their vanity, they might securely 
achieve a real, or imaginary, conquest of the 
frozen regions of Siberia. The Morthem Sm 
was fixed as the remote boundary of their emigre. 
But the name of that sea, on whose shores the 
patriot Sovou embraced the life of a shepherd 
and an exile, 3i may be transferred, with much 
more probability, to the Baikal, a capacious 
basin, above tliree hundred miles in length, 
which disdains the modest appellation of a lake, 3- 
and wliich actually communicates with the seas 
of the north, by the long course of the Angara, 
the Tonguska, and the Jenissea. The submis- 
sion of so many distant nations might flatter 
the pride of the Tanjou ; but the valour of the 
Huns could be rew^arded only by the enjoyment 
of the tvealth and luxury of the empire of the 
South. In the third century before the Chris- 
tian sersLj a wall of fifteen hundred miles in 
length was constructed, to defend the frontiers 
of China against the inroads of the Finns ; 33 but 
this stupendous wmrk, which holds a conspicuous 
place in the map of the world, has never contri- 
buted to the safety of an un%varlike people. 
The cavalry of the Tanjou frequently consisted 
of two or three hundred thousand men, formi- 
dable by the matchless dexterity with which they 
managed their bows and their horses; by their 
haj'dy patience in supporting the inclemency of 
the weather; and by the incredible speed of 
their march, wdiich was seldom checked by tor- 
rents, or precipices, by the deepest rivers, or by 
the most lofty mountains. They 
spread themselves at once over the hk* €hme.w. 
face of the country ; and their rapid 
impetuosity surprised, astonished, and discon, 
certed the grave and elaborate tactics of a Cliinese 
army. The emperor Kaoti,34 a soldier of 
fortune, whose personal merit had raised him 
to the throne, marched against the Finns ivitli 
those veteran troops wdiich had been, trained in 
the civil wars of China. But he w’as soon sur- 
rounded by the barbarians ; and, after a siege of 
seven days, the monarch, hopeless of relief, w-as 
reduced to purchase his deliverance by an igno- 
minious capitulation, The successors of Kaofi, 
whose lives were dedicated to the arts of peace, 
or the luxury of the palace, submitted to a more 
permanent disgrace. They too hastily confessed 
the insufficiency of arms and fortifications. 
They w^ere too easily convinced, that while the 
blazing signals announced on every side the 
approach of the Huns, the Chinese troops, who 
slept with the helmet on their head, and the 
cuirass on their back, were destroyed by the 

ancl notes, p. 241— 247. j and Mdmoiyes sur la Chino, tom. iii. ]>, .">1 7— 
360. ■ 

32 See Lshrand Ives, in Harris’s Colk ction, vol. u. p. O."!. ; Hell’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 247— 254. ; and (i^jOeliri, in the iJist. Geni.'raU* tU-s 
Vo;yafie8, tom. xviii. p. 283— .329. They all remark the viilffar opinion, 
that the bi)!v gm iirows angry and tenipestnoiis, if any one pre-sunn-s to 
call it a take. This grammatical nicety often excibss a dis])iU(', he.- 
tween the absurd superstition of die mtiriners, and the absurd obstinacy 
of travellers. ■ 

35 The construction of the wall of China is mentioned by Duhaido 
(tom. ii. p. 45.) and De tjuignes (tom. ii. p. .59.). 

34 See tire Life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, in the Hist.de la Chino, pub- 
lished at Paris, 1777, &c. tom. i, p. 442—522. a'liis voU«ninou.s work 
i.s the tian.slation (by the P.de Mailla) of the Tor)g-JS:iin~Kanp;-hloi(, 
the celebrated abridgment of the great History of Seraakouang (A.D. 
1084.) aitd his continuators. 
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incessant labour of ineffectual marches, 35 A 
regular payment of money, and silk, was stipu- 
lated as the condition of a temporary and pre- 
carious peace ; and the wretched expedient of 
disguising a real tribute, under the names of a 
gift or a subsidy, was practised by the emperors 
of China, as well as by those of Rome. But 
there still remained a more disgraceful article of 
tribute, which violated the sacred feelings of 
humanity and nature. The hardships of the 
savage life, wdiicli destroy in their infancy the 
children who are born with a less healthy and 
robust constitution, introduce a remarkable dis- 
proportion between the numbers of the two 
sexes. The Tartars are an ugly and even de- 
formed race ; and, while they consider their own 
wonxen as the instruments of domestic labour, 
their desires, or rather their appetites, are directed 
to the enjoyment of more elegant beauty. A 
select band of the fairest maidens of China was 
annually devoted to the rude embraces of the 
Huns ; 33 and the alliance of the haughty Tan- 
joiis was secured by their marriage with the 
genuine, or adopted, daughters of the imperial 
family, which vainly attera|)ted to escape the 
sacrilegious pollution. The situation of these 
unhappy victims is described in the verses of a 
Chinese princess, who laments that she had been 
condemned by her parents to a distant exile, 
under a barbarian husband j who complains that 
sour milk was her only drink, raw flesh her only 
food, a tent her only palace ; and who expresses, 
in a strain of pathetic simplicitj’’, the natural 
wish, that she were toansformed into a bird, to 
fly back to her dear country, the object of her 
. tender and perpetual regi*et.37 
Decline and fall The conquest of China has been 

of the Huns, twice achieved by the pastoral tribes 
of the north : the forces of the Huns were not 
inferior to those of the Moguls, or of the Mant- 
cheoux ; and their ambition might entertain the 
most sanguine hopes of success. But their 
pride was humbled, and their progress was 
checked, by the arms and policy of Vouti,38 
the flfth emperor of the powerful dynasty of the 

Ante Chmt. Han. In his long reign of fifty- 
ygars, the barbarians of the 
southern provinces submitted to the laws and 
manners of China ; and the ancient limits of 
the monarchy were enlarged, from the great 
river of Kiang, to the jxort of Canton. Instead 
of connning himself to the timid operations of 
a defensive war, his lieutenants penetrated many 
hundred miles into the country of the Huns. 
In those boundless deserts, where it is impossible 
to form magazines, and difficult to transport a 
sufficient supply of provisions, the armies of 
Voiiti were repeatedly exposed to intolerable 
hardships : and, of one hundred and foi'ty thou- 
sand soldiers, who marched against the barbarians, 
thirty thousand only returned in safety to the 

See a free and ample memorial, presented by a mandarin to the 
emperor Venti (before Christ lS0---lo70!> IXuhaldt* (tom- ii- p. 412 
; from a collection of state papers, marked %vith the red pencil 
by Kamlri him.self {p.SS-l— C12.). Another memorial from the mi- 
mater of -var (Kang-Mou, torn. ii. p. 555.) supplies some curious cir- 
cumstances of the manners of the Huns. 

58 A supply of women is mentioned as a customary article of treaty 
and tribute. (Hist, de la Conqu6te de la Chine par le's Tartares Maat- 
cheotix, tom. i. p- 186, 187. with the note of the editor.) 

37 De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 62. 

38 See the reign of the emperor Vouti, in tlieJCang-Mott, tom. ah. 
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feet of their master. These losses, however, 
were compensated by splendid and decisive 
success. The Chinese generals improved the 
superiority which they derived from the temper 
of their anns, their chariots of war, and the 
service of their Tartar auxiliaries. The camp of 
the Tanjou was surprised in the midst of sleep 
and intemperance j and, though the monarch of 
the Huns bravely cut his way through the ranks 
of the enemy, he left above fifteen thousand of 
his subjects on the field of battle. Yet tliis 
signal victory, which was preceded and followed 
by many bloody engagements, contributed much 
less to the destruction of the power of the 
Huns, than the effectual policy which was em- 
ployed to detach the tributary nations from thear 
obedience. Intimidated by the 
arms, or allured by the promises, of '3- 

Vouti and Ids successors, the most consideralde 
tribes, both of the east and of the west, dis- 
claimed tlie authority of the Tanjou. While 
some acknowledged themselves the allies or 
vassals of the empire, they all became the im- 
placable enemies of the Huns; and the numbers 
of that haughty people, as soon as they were 
reduced to their native strength, might, perhaps, 
have been contained within the walls of one of 
the great and populous cities of China.3S? The 
desertion of his subjects, and the perplexity of a 
civil war, at length compelled the Tanjou him- 
self to renounce the dignity of an independent 
sovereign, and the freedom of a waidike and 
high-spirited nation. He was re- , . 

ceived at Sigan, the capital of me 
monarchy, by the troops, the mandarins, and 
the emperor himself, with all the honours that 
could adorn and disguise the triumph of Chinese 
vanity. 'io A magnificent palace was prepares! 
for his reception ; his place was assigned above 
ail the princes of the royal family ; and the 
patience of the barbarian king was exhausted by 
the ceremonies of a banquet, which consisted of 
eight courses of meat, and of nine solemn pieces 
of music. But he performed, on his knees, the 
duty of a respectful homage to the emperor of 
China ; pronounced, in his own name, and in 
the name of his successors, a peiTctual oath of 
fidelity ; and gratefully accepted a seal, which was 
bestowed as the emblem of his regal dependence. 
After this humiliating submission, the Tanjoiis 
sometimes departed from their allegiance, and 
seized the favourable moments of ■vviu* and 
rapine ; but the monarchy of the Huns gradually 
declined, till it was broken, by civil dissension, 
into two hostile and separate king- ^ 
doms. One of the princes of the 
nation was urged, by fear and ambition, to retire 
towards the south wnth eight hords, which com- 
posed between forty and fifty thousand families. 
He obtained, with the title of Tanjou, a con- 
venient territory on the verge of the Chinese 

p. 1— .98. His various and inconsistent character seems to be impar- 
tiaJlv drawn. ■■■ ■ 

39 This expression is used in the memorial to the emporor Vent?. 

S iuhalde, tom.ii. p.417-) Without adopting the exaggerations of 
area Polo and Isaac Vossins, we may rationally allow for Pekin, two 
milUons of inhabitants The cities of the souto, which conriiin the 
manufactures of China, are sdll more populous. 

40 See the Kang-Mou, tom. Hi. p. 150., and the subseonent events 
UTVK i p r the proper years. Tiiis memorable festival is celebr^ed in 
the Elt^e Moukden, and eiqplairted in a note by the P. Gau 
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pro%’jncef5; and his constant attachment to the 
service of the empire was secured by weakness, 
and the desire of revenge. From the time of 
this fatal schism, the Huns of the north con- 
tinued to languish about fiOy years ; till they 
were oppressed on every side by their foreign 
and doin estic enemies. The proud inscription 4 1 
of a column, erected on a lofty mountain, an- 
nounced to posterity, that a Chinese anny had 
marched seven hundred miles into the heart of 
their country. The Sienpi,42 a tribe of Oriental 
Tartars, retaliated the injuries which they had 
funneriy sustained ; and the power of the Tan- 
A D .93 ^ thirteen hun- 

dred 3 'ears, was utterly destroyed 
before the end of the first century of the Chris- 
tian iEra.43 

Their emi- vanqm’shed Huns 
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A.SS®&c. diversified by the various in- 
fluence of character and situation. 44 
Above one hundred thousand persons, the 
poorest, indeed, and the most pusillanimous of 
the people, were contented to remain in their 
native country, to renounce their peculiar name 
and origin, and to mingle with the victorious 
nation of the Sienpi. Fifty-eight herds, about 
two hundred thousand men, ambitious of a 
more honourable servitude, retired towards the 
south ; implored the protection of the emperors 
of China ; and were permitted to inhabit, and 
to guard, the extreme frontiers of tlie province 
of Chansi and the territory of Ortous. But the 
most warlike and powerful tribes of the Huns 
maintained, in their adverse fortune, the un- 
daunted spirit of tlieir ancestors. The Western 
world was open to their valour; and they 
resolved, under the conduct of their hereditaiy 
chieftains, to discover and subdue some remote 
country, which was still inaccessible to the arms 
of the Sienpi, and to the laws of Ghina.46 Xhe 
course of their emigration soon carried them 
beyond the mountains of Imaus, and the limits 
of the Chinese geography ; but we are able to 
distinguish the two great divisions of these for- 
midable exiles, which directed their march 
The white Huns towards the Oxus, and towards the 
Volga. The fi,.t of these colonies 
established their dominion in the fruitful and 
exten.sive plains of Sogdiana, on the eastern side 
r Caspian ; wliere they preserved the name 
of Huns, with the epithet of Euthalites, or Nep- 
thahties.^ Their manners were softened, and 
even their features were insensibly improved, by 
the mildness of the climate, and their long re- 

(HisteS 
a short account of 

44 I he various accidents, tlie downfaJ. ..r .l,. 
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sidence in a flourishing province, 4t> which might 
still retain a faint impression of the arts%f 
Greece. 47 The w/iite Huns, a name which they 
derived from the change of their complexions, 
soon abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia! 
Gorge, w^hich, under the appellation of Carizmej 
has since enjoyed a temporary splendour, was 
, the residence of the king, who exercised a Ic«-al 
authority over an obedient people. Tlieir luxiTry 
j was maintained by the labour of the Sogdians • 

! and the only vestige of their ancient ba^arism 
was the custom which obliged all the companions, 
perhaps to the number of twenty. Who had 
shared the liberality of a wealthy lord, to be 
buried alive in the same grave. ‘^8 ‘The vicinity 
ol tlie Huns to the provinces of Persia, involved 
them in frequent and bloody contests with tlie 
power of that monarchy. But they respected 
in peace, the faith of treaties; in war, the die! 
tates of humanity; and their memorable victory 
over I eroses, or Firuz, displayed the moderation, 
as well as the valour, of the bar- TheHxmsof 
barians. The second division of Volga, 
their countrymen, the Huns, w'^ho gradually ad- 
van(^d towards the north-west, were exercised 
by the hardships of a colder climate, and a more 
laborious march. Necessity compelled them to 
exchange the silks of China, for the furs of 
bibena; the imperfect rudiments of civilised life 
were obliterated; and the native fierceness of 
the Huns was exasperated by their intercourse 
with the savage tribes, who were compared, 
with some propriety, to the wild beasts of the 
desert. Their independent spirit soon rejected 
the hereditary succession of the Tanjous; and 
while each hord was governed by its peculiar 
miirsa, their tumultuary council directed the 
of the whole nation. As late 
as the thmteenth century, their transient rcsi- 
dence ^on the eastern banks of the Volga was 
attested by the name of Great Hungary.4i) Jn 
the winter, they descended with jtheir flocks and 
herds towards the mouth of that mighty river • 
and their summer excursions reached as hWh 
as the lafttude of SaratofF, or perhaps the con- 
flnx of the Kama. Such at least were the 
recent limits of the black Calmucks,50 re- 
mmned about a century under the protection of 
Kussia ; and who have since returned to tlieir 

Chinese 

*• maich, and the return, of those 

o?fifrtffn^^''1? consists 

ot fifty thousand tents or families, illustrate the 
distant emigrations of the ancient Huns.i>i 

naiy_ trade, which aiid extraordi- 
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Their conquest It IS impossible to fill the darkin- 

of the Alaiii. terval of time, which, elapsed, after 
the Huns of the Volga were lost in the eyes 
of the Chinese ; and before they showed them- 
selves to those of the Romans. There is some 
reason, how'ever, to apprehend, that the same 
force which had driven them from their native 
seats, still continued to impel their march to- 
wards the frontiers of Europe. The power of 
the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, which 
extended above three thousand miles from east 
to west,^^ must have gradually oppressed them 
by the %veight and terror of a formidable neigh- 
bourhood : and the flight of the tribes of Scythia 
W'ould inevitably tend to increase the strength, 
or to contract the territories, of the Huns. The 
harsh and obscure appellations of those tribes 
would offend the ear, without infonning the un- 
derstanding, of the reader; but I cannot sup- 
press the veiy natural suspicion, that the Pluns 
of the north derived a considerable reinfor'* 
ment from the ruin of the dynasty of the soufn, 
w'hich, in the course of the third century, sub- 
mitted to the dominion of China; that the 
bravest w-arriors mai*ched away in search of their 
free and adventurous countrymen ; and that, as 
they had been divided by prosperity, they were 
easily re-united by the common hardsliips of 
their adverse fortune. ^3 The Huns, with their 
flocks and herds, their wives and childi-en, their 
dependents and allies, were transported to the 
west of the Volga, and they boldly advanced to 
invade the country of the Alani, a pastoral 
people, who occupied, or wasted, an extensive 
tract of the deserts of Scythia. The plains be- 
tw'cen the Volga and the Tanais were covered 
with the tents of the Alani, but their name and 
manners were diffused over the wide extent of 
their conquests ; and the painted tribes of the 
Agathyrsi and Geloni were confounded among 
their vassals. Towards the north, they pene- 
trated into the frozen regions of Siberia, among 
the savages who 'were accustomed, in their rage 
or hunger, to the taste of human flesii : and their 
southern inroads were pushed as far as the con- 
fines of Persia and India. The mixture of 
Sarmatic and German blood had contributed to 
improve the features of the Alani, to whiten 
their swarthy complexions, and to tinge their 
hair with a yellow'ish cast, which is seldom found 
in the Tartai* race. I’hey were less deformed in 
their persons, less brutish in their manners, than 
the Huns; but they did not yield to those 
fonnidabie barbarians in their martial and inde- 
pendent spirit ; in the love of freedom, w'hich 
rejected even the use of domestic slaves ; and 
in the love of arms, which considered war and 
rapine as the pleasure and the gloiy of mankind. 

52 The Kang-Mou (tom. iii. p. 447.) ascribes to their conquests a 
space of 11,01)1) tk‘ According to the present standaj-d, 200 /»a{or 
more accurately 193) are equal to one degree of latitude ; and one 
Jinglish mile consequently exceeds three miles of China. But there 
are strong reasons to believe that the ancient U scarcely equalled one 
half of the modem. See the elaborate researches of M. d’Anville, a 
geographer, who is not a stranger in any age, or climate, of thegjobe 
CMemoires de I’Acad. tom. ii, p. 125—502. Mesures Itin<Sraires, 
p. 15t-lfi7.). 

53 See tire Histoire des Huns, tom. ii. p. 125—144. Thesulaequent 

history (p. 145—277.) of three or four Hunnic dynasties evidently 
proves, that their martial spirit was not impaired hy a long residence 
in China. 

54 Utque hominibus qiiietls et placidis otium est voluxitebjle, ite 
iilos pencttla juvant' et oella. Judicatur ibi beatus qui in prteiio 
profuderit anirnain : scaiescentes etiam ct fortuitis mortibus mando 


A naked cimeter, fixed in the ground, was the 
only object of their religious worship ; the scalps 
of their enemies formed the costly trappings of 
their horses; and they view^ed, with pity and 
contempt, the pusillanimous warriors, who pa- 
tiently expected the infirmities of age, and tlie 
tortures of lingering disease. H On the banks 
of the Tanais, the military powder of the Huns 
and the Alani encountered each other with equal 
valour, but with unequal success. The Huns 
prevailed in the bloody contest : the king of the 
Alani was slain ; and the remains of the van- 
quished nation were dispersed by the ordinary 
alternative of flight or submission. ^ 5 A colony 
of exiles found a secure refuge in the mountains 
of Caucasus, between the Euxine and the 
Caspian; where they still preserve their name 
and their independence. Another colony ad- 
vanced, with more intrepid courage, towards the 
shores of the Baltic; associated themselves with 
the northern tribes of Germany; and shared 
the spoil of the Roman provinces of Gaul and 
Spain, But the greatest part of the nation of 
the Alani embraced the offers of an honourable 
and advantageous union ; and the Huns, -who 
esteemed the valour of their less fortunate ene- 
mies, proceeded, with an increase of numbers 
and confidence, to invade the limits of the Gothic 
empire. 

Tlie great Hermanric, whose ilo- Thdrviciories 
minions extended from the Baltic over the tioths. 
to the Euxine, enjoyed, in the full 
maturity of age and reputation, the fruit of his 
victories, when he was alarmed by the formi- 
dable approach of an host of unknown ene- 
mies, 56 on whom his barbarous subjects might, 
without injustice, bestow the epithet of barba- 
rians. The numbers, the strength, the rapid 
motions, and the implacable cruelty of the 
Huns, w'ere felt, and dreaded, and magnified, 
by the astonished Goths ; who beheld their fields 
and villages consumed -with flames, and deluged 
with indiscriminate slaughter. To these real 
terrors they added, the surprise and abhorrence 
w'hich were excited by the shrill voice, tlie un- 
couth gestures, and the strange deformity, of the 
Huns. These savages of Scythia were com- 
pared (and the picture had some resemblance) 
to the animals who wmlk very a'wkwardly on 
two legs ; and to the misshapen figures, the 
Tet'mmi, w'hich were often placed on the bridges: 
of antiquity. They were distinguished from the 
rest of the human species by their broad 
shoulders, fiat noses, and small black eyes, 
deeply buried in the head ; and as tht'j were al- 
most destitute of beards, they never enjoyed 
either the manly graces of youth, or the vener- 
able aspect of age. 57 A fabulous origin was 

diCTCSsos, tit degeneres et ignavos conviciis atrorilms insectantur. 
"we must think highly of the conqueroi's, of such men. 

55 On the subject of the Alani, see Amuiianu.i (xxxi. 2.), Jornaniles 
(de Rebus Oeticis, c. 24.), M. de (Juignes (Hist, ties Huns, tom. ii. 
p. 279.), and the (ienealogical History of the Tartars (tom. ii. p, 017.). 

56 As we axe possesswl of the authentic historv of the Huns, it 
would be impertinent to repeat, or to refute, the fables, which mis- 
is^esent their origin and progress, their passage of the mud or water 
of the BIffiOtis, in pursuit ot an ox or stag, les Indes qu’ils avaient 
dfecouvertes, &c. (Zo^imus, 1. iv. p. 221, Sozomen, !. vi. c. 57. 
Procopius, Hist. MisceJl. c. 5. Jomandes, c. 24. Grandeur et beca. 
detice, &c, des Komains, c. 17.) 

57 Prodigiosie forrno!, et pandi ; ut bipedes existinnes bestia-sj vel 

qnales in cotnmarginandis pontibus, eiiigiati stipites dolantur in- 
compti. Ammiajt. xxxi. 1. .loniandes (c. 24.) draws a strong cari- 
cature of a Calniucfc face. Species pavendat nigredinc queedaia 
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assigned; worthy of their form and manners ; 
that the witches of Scythia, who, for their foul 
and deadly practices, had been driven from 
society, had copulated in the desert with infer- 
nai spirits ; and that the Huns were the ofispring 
of this execrable conjunction, The tale, so 
full of horror and absurdity, was greedily em- 
braced by the credulous hatred of the Goths; 
but, while it gratified their hatred, it increased 
their fear, since the posterity of demons and 
witches might be supposed to inherit some share 
of the preternatural powers, as well as of the 
malignant temper, of their pai*ents. Against 
these enemies, Hermanric prepared to exert the 
united forces of tlie Gothic state ; but he soon 
discovered that his vassal tribes, provoked by 
oppression, were much more inclined to second, 
than to repel, the invasion of the Huns. One 
of the chiefs of the Roxo1ani5i> had formerly 
deserted the standard of Hermanric, and the 
cmel tyrant Irad condemned the innocent wife 
of the traitor to be torn asunder by wild horses. 
The brothers of that unfortunate woman seized 
the favourable moment of revenge. The aged 
king of tlie Goths languished some time after 
tiie dangerous wound which he received from 
their daggers ; but tlie conduct of the war was 
retarded by his infirmities ; and the public coun- 
cils of the nation were distracted by a spirit of 
jealousy and discord. His death, %vhich has 
been imputed to his own despair, left the reins 
of government in the hands of Withimer, %vho, 
with the doubtful aid of some Scythian merce- 
naries, maintained the unequal contest against 
the arms of the Huns and the Alani, till he was 
defeated and slain, in a decisive battle. The 
Ostrogoths submitted to their fate; and the 
royal race of the Amali will hereafter be found 
among the subjects of the haughty Attila. But 
the pei*son of Withcric, the infant king, was 
saved by the diligence of Alatheus and Saphrax ; 
two warriors of approved valour and fidelity; 
who, by cautious marches, conducted the inde- 
pendent remains of the nation of the Ostrogoths 
towards the Danastus, or Niester ; a consider- 
able river, which now separates the Turkish 
dominions from the empire of Russia. On the 
banks of the Niester, the prudent Athanaric, 
more attentive to his own than to the general 
safety, had fixed the camp of the Visigoths ; 
with the firm resolution of opposing the victo- 
rious bai’barians, whom he thought it less ad- 
visable to provoke. The ordinary speed of the 
Huns was checked by the weight of baggage, 
and the incumbrance of captives ; but their mi- 
litary skill deceived, and almost destroyed, the 
army of xlthanaric. Wliile the Judge of the 
Visigoths defended the banks of the Niester, he 
w^as encompassed and attacked by a numerous 
detachment of cavalry, who, by the light of the 


defomis oifa, non facies ; habensnue tnogis puncta qwain lumina. 
bee BufTon, Hist. Natiirelle, tom. iiu p. SSO, 

5S This execrable origin, which Joniamles (c, 24.) describes with 
the rancoar of a Cfoth, might be originally derived ftorn a more 
pleasing fable of the (Ireefcs (Herodot. 1. iv. c. a, &c.). 

Itoolani may b« the fathers of the V«c, the JRiwsmxjm 
(D Anvilie, Bmpire de Hussie, p. 1-10.), whose residence (A.p. Stig.) 
about Aovogr^ \eljki cannot be very remote from that which the 

^ The text oi Ammianus seems to be impferfect o« comtpt; but 
grmmd explains, and almost d«aues, thfe Gothic 
rampart. Mdmoires de BAcaddmie, &c. tom. xxviii. p. 144—4,62. 


moon, had passed the river in a fordable place ; 
and it was not without the utmost eiforts of 
courage and conduct, that he was able to effect 
his retreat towards the hilly country. The un- 
daunted general had already formed a new and 
judicious plan of defensive tvar ; and the strong 
lines, wiiich he was preparing to construct be- 
tween the mountains, the Pnith and tlie Danube, 
wmuld have .secured the extensive and fertile 
territory that bears tlie modern name of Wala- 
chia, from the destructive mroad.s of tlie Huns.^o 
But the hopes and measures of the Judge of the 
Visigoths were soon disappointed, by the trem- 
bling impatience of his dismayed countrymen; 
who were persuaded by their fears, that the in- 
ter|3osition of the Danube was the only barrier 
that could save them from the rapid pursuit, and 
invincible valour, of the barkirians of Scythia. 
Under the command of Fritigern and Alavivus,^it 
the body of the nation hastily advanced to the 
banks of the great river, and imidored the pro- 
tection of the Roman emperor of the East. 
Athanaric himself, still anxious to avoid the 
' guilt of pei'jury, retired, with a band of faithful 
followers, into the mountainous country of Caii- 
caland; which appears to have been guarded, 
and almost concealed, by the impenetrable forests 
of Transylvania. 

After Valens had terminated the Thc(?oth‘< 
Gothic war with some appeai'ance i'npi'nvtin? 

01 glory and success, he made a pro- v;iiens.__^ 
gress through his dominions of A sia, 
and at length fixed his residence in the capital 
of Syria. The five years which he spent at 
Antioch were employed to watch, from a secure 
distance, the hostile designs of the Persian 
monarch ; to check the depredations of the Sa- 
racens and Isaurians;Ct to enforce, by argu- 
ments, more prevalent than those of reason and 
1 eloquence, the belief of the Arian theology ; and 
I to satisfy his anxious suspicions by the promis- 
j cuous execution of the iimoceiit and the guilty. 

But the attention of the emperor wxis most 
I seriously engaged, by the important intelligence 
which he received from the civil and military 
oflicers who were intimsted with the defence of 
the Danube. He was informed, tiiat the north 
was agitated by a furious tempest; tliat the 
irruption of the Huns, an unknown and mon- 
strous race of savages, had subverted tlie power 
of the Goths; and that the suppliant multitudes 
of that warlike nation, whose pride was now 
humbled in the dust, covered a space of many 
miles along the banks of the river. With out- 
stretched arms, and pathetic lamentations, they 
loudly deplored their past misfortunes and their 
present danger; acknowledged that their only 
hope of safety was in the clemency of the Roman 
government; and most solemnly protested, that 
if the gracious liberxility of the emperor would 

G1 M. do Buat (Hist, des Pcuplos <lc rHuropc, tom. vi. p. 407.) 
has conreivwl a strange itloa, that .Alii.’viviis was the same person as 
Ulphiias, the Gotliic bishop : aiul that I'lphilas, the ftraralsoa of a 
Capjiadocian captive, hecaum a temporal prince of the Goths. 

62 Ammianus (xxxi. ."5.) and Joniaiides (de Helms Getiois, c. 21.) 
describe the subversion of the Gothic empire by the ISuns. 

63 The chronolofjy of Ammianus is obscure and imperfect. Tille- 
mont haii laboured to clear and settle the annals of \‘alens. 

64 Zosimus, 1- iv. p. 223, Sozomen, I. vi. c. GS. The Isaurlans, 
each winter, infested the roads of Asia, Minor, as far as the lu'iah* 
bourhood of Const.antinopl8. Basil, Bpist. ccl. a^md I’iHemont, Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom, v. p, 106. 
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permit them to cultivate the waste lands of 
Thrace, they should ever hold themselves bound, 
by the strongest obligations of duty and gratitude, 
to obey the laws, and to guard the limits, of the 
republic. These assurances were confirmed by 
the ambassadors of the Goths, who impatiently 
expected, from the mouth of Valens, an answer 
that must finally determine the fate of their 
unhappy countrymen. The emperor of the East 
was no longer guided by the wisdom and autlio- 
A. D. ^7.% elder brother, whose death 

Nov. 17. happened towards the end of the pre- 
ceding year: and as the distressful situation of 
tlie Goths required an instant and peremptory 
decision, he was deprived of the favourite re- 
source of feeble and timid minds ; who consider 
the use of dilatory and ambiguous measures as 
the most admirable efibrts of consummate pru- 
dence. As long as the same passions and interests 
subsist among mankind, the questions of war and 
peace, of justice and policy, which were debated 
in the councils of antiquity, will frequently pre- 
sent themselves as the subject of modern de- 
liberation. But the most experienced statesman 
of Europe has never been summoned to consider 
the propriety, or the danger, of admitting, or 
rejecting, an innumerable multitude of bar- 
barians, ivho are driven by despair and hunger 
to solicit a settlement on the territories of a 
civilised nation. When that important pro- 
position, so essentially connected with the public 
siifety, was referred to the ministers of Valens, 
tiieywere perplexed and divided ; but they soon 
acquiesced in the flattering sentiment which 
seemed the most favourable to the pride, the in- 
dolence, and the avarice of their sovereign. The 
slaves, who were decorated with the titles of 
prefects and generals, dissembled or disregarded 
the terrors of this national emigration j so ex- 
tremely different from the partial and accidental 
colonies, which had been received on the extreme 
limits of the empire. But they applauded the 
liberality of fortune, which had conducted, from 
the most distant countries of the globe, a nume- 
rous and invincible army of strangers, to defend 
the throne of Valens ; wbo might now add to the 
royal treasures, the immense sums of gold sup- 
plied by the provincials to compensate their 
annual proportion of recruits. The prayers of 
tlie Goths were granted, and tlieir service was 
accepted bytlie Imperial court: and orders W'ere 
immediately despatched to the civil and military 
governors of the Thracian diocese, to make the 
necessary preparations for the passage and sub- 
sistence of a great people, till a proper and 
sufficient territory could be allotted for their 
future residence. The liberality of the emperor 
was accompanied, however, with twm harsh 
and rigorous conditions, wffiich prudence might 
justify on the side of the Romans; but which 
distress alone could extort from the indignant 
Goths. Before they passed the Danube, they 
%vere required to deliver their arms : and it w'as 

65 The passage of the Danube is exposed by Ammianus (xxxi. 3, 
4.), Zosimxis (1. iv- p. 2*25, 224.), Eunapius in Excerpt. Legat. (p. 19, 
20.), and Jornandes (c. 25, 26.). Ammianus de<’lstres {c. ».), that he 
rneans only, ipsas rerura digerere summiMga. But he often takes a 
false measure of their importance; and his siiperfluotis prolixity is 
disagreeably balancetl by his unseasonable brevity. 

60 Cbishull, a curious ta-avellcr, has remarked the breadth of the 
Danube, which he parsed to tlie south of Bucharest, near the conflux 


insisted, that their children should be taken from 
them, and dispersed through the provinces of 
Asia ; where they might be civilised by the arts 
of education, and serv^e as hostages to secure the 
fidelity of their parents. 

During this suspense of a doubtful They are 
and distant negotiation, the impatient transj^nrted 
(joths made some rash attempts to n«be into the 
pass the Danube, without the per- 
mission of the government, whose protection they 
had implored. Their motions were strictly o)>- 
served by the vigilance of the troops which were 
stationed along the river; and their foremost 
detachments were defeated with considerable 
slaughter ; 3 ret such were the timid councils of 
the reign of Valens, that the brave officers w'ho 
had served their country’- in the execution of their 
duty, were i^unished by the loss of their employ- 
ments, and narrowly escaped the loss of their 
heads. The Imperial mandate -was at length 
received for ti’ansporting over the Danube the 
wdiole body of the Gothic nation ; 65 but the ex- 
ecution of this order was a task of labour and 
difficulty. The stream of the Danube, which in 
those parts is above a mile broad, 66 had been 
swelled by incessant rains ; and, in this tu- 
multuous passage, many were swept away, and 
drowned, by the rapid violence of the current. 
A large ffeet of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, 
w'as provided : many days and nights they passed 
and repassed wdtli indefatigable toil ; and the 
most strenuous diligence was exerted by the 
officers of Valens, that not a single barbarian, of 
those who were reserved to subvert tlie found- 
ations of Rome, should be left on the opposite 
shore. It was thought expedient that an accurate 
account should be taken of their numbers ; but 
the persons who were employed soon desisted, 
with amazement and dismay, from the prosecu- 
tion of the endless and impracticable task : 67 
and the principal historian of the age most 
seriously affirms, that the prodigious armies of 
Darius and Xerxes, which had so long been 
considered as the fables of vain and credulous 
antiquity, were now justified, in the eyes of 
mankind, by the evidence of fact and experience. 
A probable testimony has fixed the number of tlie 
Gothic warriors at two hundred thousand men : 
and if we can venture to add the just proportion 
of w'omen, of children, and of slaves, the whole 
mass of people w hich composed this formidable 
emigration, must have amounted to near a mil- 
lion of persons, of both sexes, and of all ages. 
The children of the Goths, those at least of a 
distinguished rank, w'ere separated from the 
multitude. They -wore conducted, without delay, 
to the distant scats assigned for their residence 
and education; and as the numerous train of 
hostages or captives passed through the cities, 
their gay and splendid apparel, their robust and 
martiS figure, excited the surprise and envy of 
the provincials. But the stipulation, the most 
offensive to the Goths, and the most important to 

of the Ai^isli (i>. 77.). He admires the beauty and spontaneotw plenty 
of Mffisda, or Bulfiaria. 

67 Q,uem ii scire velit, Libyci velit Eeqiiorisiuem 
Scire quain multa; Zepnyro ti*udu«tur hfirenta. 

Ammianus has inserted, in his pro.^e, these lines of Virgil (Georgic. 
1. ii.), originally designed by the poet to express tlie iinpQK.sibility of 
numbering the dili'erent sorts of vines. See i’liu. Hist. Natur. 1. xiv. 
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the Romans, was shamefully eluded. The bar- 
barians, who considered their anns as the ensigns 
of honour, and the pledges of safety, were dis- 
posed to offer a price, which the lust or avarice 
of the Imperial officers was easily tempted to 
accept. To preserve their arms, the haughty 
warriors consented, with some reluctance, to 
prostitute their wives or their daughters; the 
charms of a beauteous maid, or a comely boy, 
secured the connivance of the inspectors; wffio 
sometimes cast an eye of covetousness on the 
fringed carpets and ifnen garments of their new 
allies, or who sacrificed their duty to the mean 
consideration of filling their farms with cattle, 
and their houses with slaves. The Goths, with 
arms in their hands, w'ere permitted to enter the 
boats ; and, w’hen their strength was collected on 
the other side of tlie river, the immense camp, 
which w’as spread over the plains and the hills of 
the Lower Mmsia, assumed a threatening and 
even hostile aspect. Tiie leaders of the Ostro- 
goths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of 
their infant king, appeared soon afterwards on 
the northern banks of the Danube ; and imme- 
diately despatched their ambassadors to the court 
of Antioch, to solicit, with the same professions 
of allegiance and gratitude, the same favour 
which had been granted to the suppliant Visi- 
goths. The absol ute refusal of Valens suspended 
their progress, and discovered the repentance, the 
suspicions, and the fears, of the Imperial council, 
anseir distress Undisciplined and unsettled 

and discontent, nation of barbarians required the 
firmest temper, and the most dexterous man- 
agement. The daily subsistence of near a 
million of extraordinary subjects could be sup- 
plied only by constant and skilful diligence, and 
might continually be interrupted by mistake or 
accident The insolence, or the indignation, of 
the Goths, if they conceived themselves to be 
the objects, either of fear, or of contempt, might 
urge them to the most desperate extremities; 
and the fortune of the state seemed to depend 
on the prudence, as well as the integrity, of the 
generals of Valens. At this important crisis, 
the military government of Thrace w'as exercised 
by Lupicinus and Maximus, in whose venal 
minds tlie slightest hope of private emolument 
outweighed every consideration of public ad- 
vantage; and ivhose guilt ivas only alleviated 
by their incapacity of discerning the pernicious 
effects of their rash and criminal administra- 
tion. Instead of obeying the orders of tlieir so- 
vereign, and satisfying, with decent liberality, 
the demands of the Goths, they levied an un- 
generous and oppressi've tax on the w'ants of 
the hungry barbarians. The vilest food was 
sold at an extravagant price ; and, in the room 
of wholesome and substantial provisions, the 
markets were filled with the flesh of dogs, and 
of unclean animals, w-Ijo had died of disease. 
To obtain the valuable acquisition of a pound 
of bread, the Goths resigned the possession of 
an expenrive, though serviceable, slave; and a 

as Eunapius and Zosimus curiously specily tliese articles of Gothic 
■weaJih aiKi iuxurv. \et it must be presumed* Ujat they were the 
nwmufaaures of the provinces; which the barbariam had acquired 
a« tte Hpojis ^ war ; or as the rffb* or merchandise, of peace. 

w the word sjW must be understood, Joma»deshe< 

miys paAuons and prejudices of a Goth. The smile Greeks, 
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’ small quantity of meat w^as greedily purchased 
with ten pounds of a precious, but useless, <5s> metal. 
When their property w'as exhausted, they conti- 
nued this necessary traffic by the sale of their 
sons and daughters ; and notwithstanding the 
love of freedom, which animated every Gothic 
breast, they submitted to the humiliating maxim, 
that it was better for tlieir children to be main- 
tained in a servile condition, than to perish in a 
state of w'rctchod and helpless independence. 
The most lively resentment is excited by the 
tyranny of pretended benefactors, who sternly 
exact the debt of gratitude wliich they have 
cancelled by subsequent injuries : a spirit of 
discontent insensibly arose in the camp of the 
barbarians, w'ho pleaded, without success, the 
merit of their patient and dutiful behaviour; 
and loudly complained of the inhospitable 
treatment wducli they had received from their 
new allies. They beheld around them the wealth 
and plenty of a fertile province, in the midst of 
which they suffered the intolerable hardships of 
artificial famine. But the means of relief, and 
even of revenge, were in their hands ; since the 
rapaciousness of their tyrants had left, to an in- 
jured people, the possession and the use of amis. 
The clamours of a multitude, untaught to 
disguise their sentiments, announced the first 
symptoms of resistance, and alarmed the timid 
and guilty minds of Lupicinus and Maximus, 
Those crafty ministers, wlio substituted the cun- 
ning of temporary expedients to the wise and 
salutary counsels of general policy, attempted to 
remove the Goths from their dangerous station 
on the frontiers of the empire ; and to disperse 
them in separate quarters of cantonment, through 
the interior provinces. As they w'ere conscious 
how ill they had deserved the respect, or confi- 
dence, of the barbarians, they diligently collected, 
from every side, a military force, that might 
urge the tardy and reluctant march of a peojile, 
who Imd not yet renounced the title, or the 
duties, of Roman subjects. But the generals 
of Valens, while their attention W'as solely 
directed to the discontented Visigoths, impru- 
dently disarmed the ships and the fortifica- 
tions, which constituted the defence of tlie 
Danube, The fatal oversight ivas observed, 
and improved, by Alatheus and Saphrax, who 
anxiously watched the favourable moment of 
escaping from the pursuit of the Huns. By 
the help of such rafis and vessels as could be 
hastily procured, the leaders of the Ostrogoths 
transported, wdtliout opposition, tlieir king 
and their army; and boldly fixed an hostile 
and independent camp on the territories of the 
empire.70 

Under the name of Judges, Ala- Revolt of Uic 
vivus and Fritigern were the leaders 
of the Visigoths in peace and war ; victories, 
and the autliority which they derived from their 
birth, was ratified by the free consent of the 
nation. In a season of tranquillity, tiieir power 
might have been equal, as w'ell as their rank ; 

Eunapius and Zosimus, disguise the Roman oppression, and execrate 
tile perhdy of the harbarians. Amrnianus, ,i patriot historian, slightly, 
and reluctantly, touches on the odious subject. .Terom, wlio wrote 
almost on the spot, is fair, though concise. Per avavitiam Maxinii 
ducis, ad rehelhoncm fame coacti sunt {in Chron,). 

70 Ainniianus, xx.ri. i, 5. 
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but, as soon as their countrymen were exasper- 
ated by hunger and oppression, the superior 
abilities of B'ritigern assumed the military com- 
mand, which he was qualified to exercise for the 
public welfare. He restrained the impatient 
spirit of the Visigoths, till the injuries and the 
insults of their tyrants should justify their re- 
sistance in the opinion of mankind : but he was 
not disposed to sacrifice any solid advantages 
for the empty praise of justice and moderation. 
Sensible of the benefits which would result from 
the union of the Gothic powers under the same 
standard, he secretly cultivated the fiiendship of 
tlie Ostrogoths ; and while he professed an im- 
plicit obedience to the orders of the Roman 
generals, he proceeded by slow marches towards 
Marcianopolis, the capital of the Lower Maesia, 
about seventy miles from the banks of the Da- 
nube. On that fatal spot, the flames of discord 
and mutual hatred burst forth into a di'eadful 
conflagration. Lupicinus had invited the Gothic 
chiefs to a splendid entertainment ; and their 
martial train remained under arms at the entrance 
of the palace. But tlie gates of the city were 
strictly guarded, and the barbarians were sternly 
excluded from the use of a plentiful market, to 
w'hich they asserted their equal claim of subjects 
and allies. Their liumble prayers were rejected 
with insolence and derision ; and as their pati- 
ence was now exhausted, the townsmen, the sol- 
diers, and the Goths, were soon involved in a 
conflict of passionate altercation and angry re- 
proaches. A blow was imprudently given ; a 
sword was hastily drawn ; and the first blood 
that was spilt in this accidental quarrel, became 
the signal of a long and destructive war. In the 
midst of noise and brutal intemperance, Lupi- 
cinus "was informed, by a secret messenger, that 
many of his soldiers were slain, and despoiled of 
their arms ; and as he was already inflamed by 
wine, and oppressed by sleep, he issued a rasli 
command, that their death should be revenged 
by the massacre of the guards of Fritigern and 
Alavivus. The clamorous shouts and dying 
groans apprised Fritigern of his extreme danger; 
and, as he possessed the calm and intrepid spirit 
of a hero, he saw that he was lost if he allowed 
a moment of deliberation to the man who had so 
deeply injured him. “ A trifling dispute,” said 
the Gothic leader, with a firm but gentle tone of 
voice, “ appears to have arisen between the two 

nations ; but it may be productive of the most 
“ dangerous consequences, unless the tumult is 
“ immediately pacified by the assurance of our 
“ safety, and the authority of our presence.’* At 
these words, Fritigern and his companions drew 
their swords, opened their passage through the 
unresisting crowd, which filled the palace, the 
streets, and the gates, of Marcianopolis, and, 
mounting their horses, hastily vanished from the 
eyes of the astonislied Romans. The generals 
of the Goths were saluted by the fierce and joyful 
acclamations of the camp; w^ar was instantly 

71 Vexillis cle more sublatis, auditisque iriste mnaniilnts classicis, 
AramSan. xxxi. 5. These are the rauca camua Claudian (in Rufin. 
ii. 57. )» the large horns of the urif or wild bull : such as have been 
more recently used by the Swiss Cantons of Uri and Underwald. 
(Simier de Republiea Helvet. I. ii- p. 201. edit. Fuselin. Tigur. 
1734.) Their military horn is 6nely, though perhaps casuallv, intro- 
duced in an original narrative of the battle of N'anc/ (A.I). 1477). 
** Attendant le combat ie dit cor fut cornd par trots iois, tant que le 


resolved, and the resolution was executed with- 
out delay : the banners of the nation were dis- 
played according to the custom of their ances- 
tors ; and the air resounded with the harsh and 
mournful music of the barbarian trumpet. 7 1 
The weak and guilty Lupicinus, who had dared 
to provoke, who had neglected to destroy, and 
who still presumed to despise, his formidable 
enemy, marched against the Goths, at the head 
of such a military force as could be collected on 
this sudden emergency. The barbarians ex- 
pected his approach about nine miles from Mai- 
cianopolis ; and on this occasion the talents of 
the general w’ere found to be of more prevailing 
eflScacy than the weapons and discipline of the 
troops. The valour of the Goths was so ably- 
directed by the genius of Fritigern, that they 
broke, by a close and vigorous attack, the ranks 
of the Roman legions. Lupicinus left his 
arras and standards, his tribunes and his bravest 
soldiers, on the field of battle ; and their useless 
courage served only to protect the ignominious 
flight of their leader. “ That successful day 
“ put an end to the distress of the barbarians, 
“ and the security of the Romans ; from that 
day, the Goths, renouncing the precarious 
“ condition of strangers and exiles, assumed the 
“ character of citizens and masters, claimed an 
absolute dominion over the possessors of land, 
“ and held, in their own right, the northern 
« provinces of the empire, which ai'e bounded 
“ by the Danube.” Such are the words of the 
Gothic iiistorian,7a who celebrates, with rude 
eloquence, the glory of his countrymen. But 
the dominion of the barbarians was exercised 
only for the purposes of rapine and destruction. 
As they had been deprived, by the ministers oi 
the emiieror, of the common benefits of nature, 
and the fair intercourse of social life, they retali- 
ated the injustice on the subjects of the empire ; 
and the crimes of Lupicinus were They yenetrate 
expiated by the ruin of the peaceful riirace. 
husbandmen of Thrace, the conflagration of their 
villages, and the massacre, or captivity, of their 
innocent families. The report of the Gothic 
victory was soon diflused over the adjacent 
country; and while it filled the minds of tlie 
Romans with terror and dismay, their own hasty 
imprudence contributed to increase the forces of 
Fritigern, and the calamities of the province. 
Some time before the great emigration, a nume- 
rous body of Goths, under the command of Su- 
erid and Colias, had been received into the pro- 
tection and service of the empire. 73 They were 
encamped under the walls of Hadrianople : but 
the ministers of Valens were anxious to remove 
them beyond the Hellespont, at a distance from 
the dangerous temptation which might so easily 
be communicated by the neighbourhood, and 
the success, of their countrymen. The respect- 
ful submission with which they yielded to the 
order of their march, might be considered a., a 
proof of their fidelity; and their moderate re- 

« vent eta soufHeur pouvait durer: ce qui esbahlt fort Monsieur de 

Boui^^e ; ear d^jit t Morat l‘avait aity.*’ (See the Pieces Justi- 
ficatives in the 4to edition of Philippe de Comines, tom. iii. p. 423.) 

72 Jomandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 20. p. 648. edit. Grot. These 
v^ndidi pamti (they are comparatively such) are undoubtedly tran- 
scribed from the larger histories of Prfscxis, Ablavius,or Cassiotlorius. 

75 Cum populis suis longo ante susoepti. We are ignorant of th> 
precise date and circiunsiances of their transmigeatiou, 
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quest of a sufficient allowance of provisions^ and 
of a delay of only two days, was expressed in the 
most dutiful terms. But the first magistrate of 
Hadrianople, incensed by some disorders which 
had been committed at his country-house, re- 
fused this indulgence ; and arming against them 
the inhabitants and manufacturers of a populous 
city, be urged, with hostile threats, their instant 
departure. l?he barbarians stood silent and 
amazed, till they were exasperated by the in- 
sulting clamours, and missile weapons, of the 
populace : but when patience or contempt was 
fatigued, they crushed the undisciplined multi- 
tude, inflicted many a shameful wound on the 
backs of their flying enemies, and despoiled them 
of the splendid armouiy^ which they were un- 
worthy to bern*. The resemblance of their suf- 
ferings and their actions soon united this vic- 
torious detachment to the nation of the Visi- 
goths ; the troops of Colias and Suerid expected 
the approach of the great Fritigern, ranged 
ffiemselves under his standard, and signalised 
their ardour in the siege of Hadrianople. But 
the resistance of the garrison informed the bar- 
barians, that, in the attack of regular fortifi- 
cations, the efforts of unskilful courage are sel- 
dom effectual. Their general acknowledged his 
error, raised the siege, declared that he was at 
** peace with stone walls,’* 73 and revenged his 
dmppointment on the adjacent country. He 
accepted, with pleasure, the useful reinforcement 
of hardy workmen, who laboured in the gold 
nnnes of Thrace,76 for the emolument, and 
mider the lash, of an unfeeling master ; 77 and 
. jffiese new associates conducted the barbarians, 
the secret paths, to the most seques- 
Stod places, wfaidi had been chosen to secure 
ifi inhabitants, the cattle, and the magazines of 
With the assistance of such guides, no- 
thing could remain imjiervious or inaccessible : 
instance was fatal j flight was impracticable j 
and the patient submission of helpless innocence 
seldom found mercy from the bai*barian con- 
^u^r. In the course of these depredations, a 
great number of the children of the Goths, who 
Sad been sold into captivity, tvere restored to 
; -fee embraces of their afiiictcd pai*ents ; but these 
tender interviews, which might have revived and 
cherished in their minds some sentiments of 
humanity, tended only to stimulate their native 
fierceness by the desire of revenge. They lis- 
tened, with eager attention, to the complaints of 
their captive children, who had suftered the 
most cruel indignities from the lustful or angry 
passions of their masters ; and the same cruelties, 
the same indignities, were severely retaliated on 
the sons and daughters of the Romans. 78 

, 74 An Imperial manufacture of shieias, &c. was establishea at 

Ma&rianoiile ; and the populace were headed by the fairiccuses, or 
wtnrfcmen. (Vales- ad Ammian. xxxi- 6.) 

76 Faoem slbi esse cum parietibus meinorans. Ammian. xxxi. 7. 
These mjoMS were in the country of the Bessi, in the ridue of 

il^odope, that runs between Philippi and PhilTppo- 
} two Macedonian dtiesj which derived their name and orioin 
the father of Alexander. Prom the mines of Thrace he annual ly 
received the yaiue, not the weight, of a thousand talents (20(l,OfH)/.) ; 
a rerenue wluch paid the phalanx, and corrupted the orators of 
. ^ Hiodw, Siculus, tom. ii. 1. xvi. p- SS, edit. Wesselinc. 

uo^rtg’s l/ommeniiury on the Theodoilan Code, tomv iii. p. 4i)6‘. 
Oell^HS, Geograph. AnUg. tom. i. p. 676. 867. D'Anville, Geo. 
graphre Auemenne, torn. i. p. S36. 

77 As those unhappy workmen often ran away, Valens had enatted 

Ciod. Theodoslan. 
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The impmaence of Valens Md 

his ministers had introduced into tlie th^Gothic war. 
heart of the empire a nation of ene- * 
mies; but the Visigoths might even yet have 
been reconciled, by the manly confession of past 
eiTors, and the sincere performance of former 
engagements. These healing and temperate 
measures seemed to concur with the timorous 
disposition of the sovereign of the East: hut, 
on this occasion alone, Valens was brave ; and 
his unseasonable bravery was ffital to himself and 
to Ms subjects. He declared his intention of 
marching from Antioch to Constantinople, to 
subdue this dangerous rebellion ; and, as he was 
not ignorant of the difficulties of the enterprise, 
he solicited the assistance of Ms nephew, the 
emperor Gratian, who commanded all the forces 
of the West. The veteran troops were hastily 
recalled from the defence of Armenia; that ini-^ 
portant frontier was abandoned to the discretion 
of Sapor; and the immediate conduct of the 
Gothic war was intrusted, during the absence 
of Valens, to his lieutenants Trajan and Profii- 
turus, two generals who indulged tliemselves in 
a very false and favourable opinion of their own 
abilities. On their arrival in Thrace, they w^ere 
joined by Richomer, count of the domestics ; 
and the auxiliaries of the West, that marched 
under Ms banner, were composed of the Gallic 
legions, reduced indeed by a spirit of desertion, 
to the vain appearances of strengtli and niimbers. 
In a council of war, which was inlluenced by 
pride, ratlier than by reason, it was resolved to 
seek, and to encounter, the barbarians ; who lay 
encamped in the spacious and fertile meadows, 
near the most southern of the six mouths of the 
Danube. 7a Their camp was surrounded by 
the usual fortification of wagons; so jmd the 
barbarians, secure within the vast circle of the 
enclosure, enjoyed the fruits of their valour, and 
the spoils of the province. In the midst of riotous 
intemperance, the watchful I'l-itigeru observed 
the motions, and penetrated the designs, of the 
Romans. He perceived, that the numbers of 
the enemy -were continually increasing ; and, as 
he understood their intention of attacking his 
rear, as soon as the scarcity of forage sliould 
oblige him to remove Ms camp, lie recalled to 
their standard his predatory detachments, winch 
covered tiie adjacent country. x\s soon as they 
descried the flaming beacons, si they obeyeci, 
with incredible speed, the signal of their leader ; 
the camp was filled with the martial crmvd of 
barbarians ; their impatient clamours demanded 
the battle, and their tumultuous zeal was ap- 
proved and animated by the spirit of their duels. 
The evening was already far advanced ; and the 

7S See Aimniatms, xxxi. 5, 6. The historian of iho Oothio war 
loses tnne and space, by au un.soasoiuil)k‘ reccipitiilation of ancient 
inroads of the barbarians. 

7U The Itinerary of Antoninns (p. 220, 227- edit. ■Wosselint;) marks 
the situation ot this place abimt .sixty miles north of 'J'onii, Oviil’.s 
tlie name of .Vu/io,',* (the willow.s) exin-esses the nature of 

8(i This circle of wagons, the /’^n-ro-.-ro, was the usual fortilication 
of the barbanans. ( Vegetuis de Ite iM ilitari, 1. iii, e. l(i. \'aksius ml 
Ammian. xx.\i. 7.) The practice and the uaiiie were preserved by 
their descendants, as late as the lilU'cnth century, 'j'he c/n/rrov, 
which surrounded the osf, is a word familiar to the readers of Frois- 
sart, or Coniines. 

bl titatim lit accensi malleoli. I have used the literal sen.se of real 
torches or beacons : hut I almo,st suspect, that it is only one of those 
tuvgid metaphors, those take ornaineius, tluit peryidually disllgure 
the style of Ammianus. 
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two armies prepared themselves for the ap- 
proaching combat, which was deferred only till 
the dawn of day. While the trumpets sounded 
to arms, the undaunted courage of the Goths 
was confirmed by the mutual obligation of a 
solemn oath ; and as they advanced to meet the 
enemy, the rude songs, which celebrated the 
glory of tlieir forefathers, were mingled with 
their fierce and dissonant outcries j and opposed 
to the artificial harmony of the Roman shout. 
Some military skill was displayed by Fiitigem 
to gain the advantage of a commanding emi- 
nence ; but the bloody conflict, which began and 
ended with the light, was maintained, on either 
side, by the personal and obstinate efforts of 
strength, valour, and agility. The legions of 
Armenia supported their fame in arms ; but they 
were oppressed by the irresistible weight of the 
hostile multitude; the left wing of the Romans 
was thrown into disorder, and the field was 
strewed with their mangled carcasses. This 
partial defeat was balanced, however, by partial 
success ; and n hen the two armies, at a late 
hour of the evening, retreated to their respective 
camps, neither of them could claim the honours, 
or the effects, of a decisive victoiy. The real 
loss was more severely felt by the Romans, in 
proportion to the smallness of their numbers; 
but the Goths were so deeply confounded and 
dismayed by this vigorous, and perhaps unex- 
pected, resistance, that they remained seven days 
within the circle of their fortifications. Such 
funeral rites, as the circumstances of time and 
place would admit, w'ere piously discharged to 
some officers of distinguished rank ; but the in- 
discriminate vulgar was left unburied on the 
plain. Their flesh 'was greedily devoured by 
the birds of prey, who, in that age, enjoyed very 
frequent and delicious feasts ; and several years 
afterwards the white and naked bones, which 
covered the •wide extent of the fields, presented, 
to the eyes of Amniianiis, a dreadful monument 
of the battle of Salices.82 

Union of the progress of the Goths had 

OotVs with the been checked by the doubtful event 
that bloody day; and the Impe- 
rial generals, whose army would have been con- 
sumed by the repetition of such a contest, em- 
braced the more rational plan, of destiuying the 
barbarians, by the wants and pressure of their 
own multitudes. They prepared to confine the 
Visigoths in the narrow angle of land, between 
the Danube, the desert of Scythia, and the 
moimtains of Hasnius, till their strength and 
spirit should be insensibly wasted by the inevit- 
able operation of famine. The design was pro- 
secuted wdth some conduct and success; the 
barbarians had almost exhausted their own ma- 
gazines, and the harvests of the country; and 
the diligence of Saturninus, the master-general 
of the cavalry, -was employed to improve the 
strength, and to contr-act the extent, of the Ro- 

82 Indicant nunc \isque alhentes ossa»us campi, Ammian. xsxU 7. 
The historian might have viewed the.se plains, eithta: as a soldier, or 
■as a traveller. But his modesty has suppressed the adventures of his 
own life subsequent to the Persian wans of Constantins and Julian. 
■VV'e are ignorant of the time when he quitted the service, and retired 
to Rome, where he appears to have composed his History of his Owm 
Times. 

83 Ammian. xxxi. 8. 

84 Hanc Taifalorum gentem fiirpem, etohscence vitas flagitUs ita 
gccipinius mersain; nt apud eos uefaiidi concuhiths fuedere copulenlwr 


man fortifications. His labours were inter- 
rupted by the alarming intelligence, that new 
swarms of barbarians had passed the unguarded 
Danube, either to support the cause, or to imi- 
tate the example, of Fritigern, The just ap- 
prehension, that he himself might be surrounded, 
and overwhelmed, by the arms of hostile and 
unknown nations, compelled Saturninus to re- 
linquish the siege of the Gothic camp ; and the 
indignant Visigoths, breaking from their con- 
finement, satiated their hunger and revenge by 
the repeated devastation of the fruitful country, 
wdiich extends above three hundred miles from 
the banks of the Danube to the straits of the 
Hellespont.83 The sagacious Fritigern had 
successfully appealed to the passions, as well as 
to the interest, of Iiis barbarian allies ; and the 
love of rapine, and the hatred of Rome, se- 
conded, or even prevented, the eloquence of liis 
ambassadors. He cemented a strict and useful 
alliance with the great body of his countrymen, 
who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax as the guard- 
ians of their infant king ; the long animosity 
of rival tribes was suspended by the sense of 
their common interest ; the independent part of 
the nation was associated under one standard; 
and the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to have 
yielded to the superior genius of the general of 
the Visigoths. He obtained the formidable aid 
of the Taifalm, whose military renown was dis- 
graced and xjolluted by the public infamy of 
their domestic manners. Every youth, on his 
entrance into the world, was united by the ties 
of honourable friendship, and brutal love, to 
some warrior of the tribe ; nor could he hope to 
be released from this unnatural connection, till 
he had approved his manhood, by slaying, in 
single combat, a huge bear, or a wild boar of 
the forest. S4 Tut the most powerful auxiliaries 
of the Goths were drann from the camp of 
those enemies ivlio had expelled them from their 
native seats. The loose subordination, and ex- 
tensive possessions, of the Huns and the Alani, 
delayed the conquests, and distracted the coun- 
cils, of that victorious people. Several of the 
hords were allured by the liberal promises of 
Fritigern; and the rapid cavalry of Scythia 
added W'eight and energy to the steady and stre- 
nuous eflbrts of the Gotliic infantry. The Sar- 
matians, who could never forgive the successor 
of Vaientinian, enjoyed and increased the gene- 
ral confusion ; and a seasonable irruption of the 
Alemauni, into the jirovinces of Gaul, engaged 
the attention, and diverted the forces, of the 
emperor of the West.Sa 

One of the most dangerous in- 
conveniences of the introduction of 
the barbarians into the army and 
the palace, was sensibly felt in their 
correspoiidence with their hostile coiiiitrymeii ; 
to whom they imi>rudently, or maliciously, re- 
vealed the weakness of the Roman empire- A 

mates pu'beres, netatis viriditatem in eorura pollutis iisibns consmnp- 
turi. rorro, fiiquljarn adultus apriim exetjperit soluh, vd hitoreniit 
wsum immanem, colluvione lilieratiir hicesfi. Ammian. x.xxi. S. 
Among Use Greets likewise, more especially among the Cretans, the 
holy bands of friendship were confirmed, and sullied, by unnatural 
love. 

85 Ammian. xxxi. 8, 9. Jeroin (tom. i. p. 26-) enumerates the 
nations, and marks a calamitous period of twenty years. This epistle 
to Hdiodorus was composed in the year 597. (Tillemont, Mem* Ecclds. 
tom. xii. p. 645.J 
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soldier, of the life 'guards of Gratian, was of the 
nation of the Alemanni, and of the tribe of the 
Leiitienses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Con- 
stance. Some domestic business obliged him 
to request a leave of absence. In a short visit 
to his family and friends, he was exposed to 
their curious enquiries ; and the vanity of the 
loquacious soldier tempted him to display his 
intimate acquaintance with the secrets of the 
state, and the designs of his master. The in- 
telligence, that Gratian was preparing to lead 
the military force of Gaul, and of the West, to 
the assistance of his uncle Valens, pointed out 
to the restless spirit of the Alemanni, the mo- 
ment, and the mode, of a successful invasion. 
The enterprise of some light detachments, who, 
in the month of February, passed the Rhine 
upon the ice, was the prelude of a more import- 
ant war. The boldest hopes of rapine, perhaps 
of conquest, outweighed tlie considerations of 
timid prudence, or national faith. Every forest, 
and every village, poured forth a band of hardy 
adventurers ; and the great amiy of the Ale- 
manni, which, on their approach, was estimated 
at forty thousand men by the fears of the peo- 
ple, was afterwards magnified to the number of 
seventy thousand, by the vain and credulous 
ilattory of the Imperial court. The legions, 
which had been ordered to marcli into Pannonia, 
were immediately recalled, or detained, for the 
defence of Gaul j the military command was 
divided between Nanieniis and Mellobaiides ; 
and the youthtul emperor, though he respected 
the long experience and sober wisdom of the 
former, was much more inclined to admire, and 
to follow, the martial ardour of his colleague; 
who was allowed to unite the incompatible cha- 
racters of count of the domestics, and of king of 
the Franks, His rival Priarius, king of the 
Alemanni, w'as guided, or rather impelled, by 
the same headstrong valour; and as t^eir troops 
w'ere animated by the spirit of their leaders, they 
met, they saw, they encountered, each other, 
near the town of Argentaria, or Colmar, 87 in 
the plains of Alsace. Xlie glory of the day was 
justly ascribed to the missile weapons, and well- 
practised evolutions, of the Roman soldiers : the 
Alemanni, who long maintained their ground, 
were slaughtered with unrelenting furj’-. five 
thousand only of the barbarians escaped to the 
woods and mountains ; and tlie glorious death 
of their king on the field of battle, saved him 
from the reproaches of the people, who are 
always disposed to accuse the justice, or policy, 
of an misiiccessfiil war. After this signal vic- 
tory, which secured the peace of Gaul, and 
asserted the honour of the Roman arms, the 
emperor Gratian appeared to proceed without 
delay on his eastern expedition ; but as he 
approached the confines of the Alemanni, he 
suddenly inclined to the left, surprised them by 
his unexpected passage of the Riiine, and 

S6 The field of battle, Argeniaria^ or Argeftfovaria^ 

‘he adjacent 
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boldly advanced into the heart of their countr}?-. 
The barbarians opposed to his progress the ob- 
stacles of nature and of courage; and still con- 
tinued to retreat, from one hill to another, till 
they were satisfied, by repeated trials, of the 
power and perseverance of their enemies. Their 
submission was accepted, as a proof^ not indeed 
of their sincere repentance, but of their actual 
distress; and a select number of their brave and 
robust youth was exacted from the faithless 
nation, as the most substantial pledge of their 
future moderation. The subjects of the empire, 
who had so. often experienced that the Alemanni 
could neither be subdued by arms, nor restrained 
by treaties, might not promise themselves any 
solid or lasting tranquillity : but they disco- 
vered, in the virtues of their yoimg sovereign, 
the prospect of a long and auspicious reign. 
When the legions climbed the mountams, Sid 
scaled the fortifications, of the barbarians, tlie 
valour of Gratian was distinguished in the fore- 
most ranks ; and the gilt and variegated armour 
of his guards was pierced and shattered by the 
blows, which they had received in their constant 
attachment to the person of their sovereign. At 
the age of nineteen, the son of Valentinian seemed 
to possess the talents of peace and w^ar ; and his 
personal success against the Alemanni was inter- 
preted as a sure presage of his Gothic triumphs. 87 
I While Gratian deserved and en- Vaien.^ mardics 
joyed the applause of his subjects, Ssf 
the emperor Wilens, who, at length, 
had removed his court and army JiSiir 
from Antioch, was received by the people of 
Constantinople as the author of the public cala- 
mity. Before he had reposed himself ten days 
in the capital, lie was urged, by the licentious 
clamours of the Hippodrome, to march against 
the barbarians, whom he had invited into his 
dominions: and the citizens, who are always 
brave at a distance from any real danger, de- 
clared, with confidence, 'that, if they were sup- 
plied with arras, the^ alone wmuld undertake to 
deliver the province from the ravages of an 
insulting foe.ss The vain reproaches of an 
ignorant multitude hastened the downfal of 
the Roman empire ; they provoked the desperate 
rashness of Valens ; who did not find, either in 
his reputation, or in his mind, any motives to 
support with firmness the public contempt. 
He was soon persuaded, by the successful 
achievements of his lieutenants, to despise the 
power of the Goths, wdio, by the diligence of 
Fntigern, were now collected in tiie neighbour- 
hood of Hadrianople. The march 'of the 
Taifala had been intercepted by the valiant 
Frigend; the king of those licentious barba- 
rians was slain in battle ; and the suppliant 
captives w^ere sent into distant exile to cultivate 
the lands of Italy, which were assigned for their 
settlement, in the vacant territories of Modena 
and Parma.S!) The exploits of Sebastian,i-o 
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who was recently engaged ill the service of 
Valens, and promoted to the rank of master- 
general of the infantry, were still more honour- 
able to himself, and useful to the republic. He 
obtained the permission of selecting three hun- 
dred soldiers from each of the legions; and 
this separate detachment soon acquired the spi- 
rit of discipline, and the exercise of aims, which 
were almost forgotten under the reign of Valens. 
By the vigour and conduct of Sebastian, a large 
body of the Goths was surprised in their camp ; 
and the immense spoil, which was recovered 
from their hands, filled the city of Hadrianople, 
and the adjacent plain. The splendid narra- 
tives, which the general transmitted of his own 
exploits, alarmed the Imperial court by the 
appearance of superior merit ; and though he 
cautiously insisted on the difficulties of the 
Gothic war, his valour •was pi*aised, his advice 
was rejected; and Valens, who listened with 
pride and pleasure to the flattering suggestions 
of the eunuchs of the palace, was impatient to 
seize the glory of an easy and assured conquest. 
His army was strengthened by a numerous re- 
inforcement of veterans ; and his march from 
Constantinople to Hadrianople w'as conducted 
with so much military skill, that he prevented 
the activity of the barbarians, who designed to 
occupy the intermediate defiles, and to intercept 
cither the troops themselves, or their convoys of 
provisions. The camp of Valens, which he 
pitched under the walls of Hadrianople, was 
fortified, according to the practice of the Ro- 
mans, witli a ditch and rampart ; and a most 
important council was summoned, to decide the 
fate of the emperor and of the empire. Hie 
party of reason and of delay was strenuously 
maintained by Victor, who had corrected, by 
the lessons of experience, the native fierceness 
of the Sarmatian character ; while Sebastian, 
with the flexible and obsequious eloquence of 
a courtier, represented every precaution, and 
every measure, that implied a doubt of imme- 
diate victory, as unworthy of the courage and 
majesty of their invincible monarch. The ruin 
of Valens w'as precipitated by the deceitful arts 
of Fritigern, and the prudent admonitions of 
the emperor of the West. Tlie advantages of 
negotiating in the midst of war, were perfectly 
understood by the genei’al of the barbarians ; 
and a Christian ecclesiastic was despatched, as 
the holy minister of peace, to penetrate, and to 
j>erplex, the councils of the enemy. The mis- 
fortunes, as •well as the provocations, of tlie 
Gothic nation, were forcibly and truly described 
by their ambassador ; who protested, in the 
name of Fritigern, that he was still disposed to 
lay down his arms, or to employ them only in 
the defence of the empire ; if he could secure, 
for his wandering countrymen, a tranquil set- 
tlement on the waste lands of Thrace, and a 
sufficient allowance of corn and cattle. But he 
added, in a whisper of confidential friendship, 

expatiates on the desultory exploits of Sebastian, and despatches, in a 
few lines, the important battle of Hadrianople. According to the ec- 
clef.iastical critics, who hate Sebastian, the praise of Zosimus is cUs-, 
grace. {Tillemont, Hist.deaEmpereurs,toin. v.p. liil.) His prejudice 
and ignorance undoubtedly render hitp a very questionable judge of 
merit. 

91 Amniianus ixxxi. 12, IS.) almost alone describes the cmincils and 
actloitb which were terminal^ by the fatal bailie of Hadrianople. 


that the exasperated barbarians were averse to 
these reasonable conditions ; and, that Fritigern 
was doubtful whether he could accomplish the 
conclusion of the treaty, unless he found him- 
self supported by the presence, and terrors, of 
an Imperial army. About the same time, count 
Richomer returned from the West, to announce 
the defeat and submission of the Alemanni ; to 
inform Valens, that his nephew advanced by 
rapid marches at the head of die veteran and 
victorious legions of Gaul ; and to request, in 
the name of Gratian and of the republic, that 
every dangerous and decisive measure might be 
suspended, till the junction of the two emperors 
should insure the success of the Gothic war. 
But the feeble sovereign of the East was ac- 
tuated only by the fatal illusions of pride and 
jealousy. He disdained the importunate ad- 
vice ; he rejected the humiliating aid ; he 
secretly compared the ignominious, or at least 
the inglorious, period of his own reign, with 
the fame of a beardless youth; and Valens 
rushed into the field, to erect his imaginary 
trophy, before the diligence of his colleague 
could usurp any share of the triumphs of the 
day. 

On the ninth of August, a day Battle of 
which has deseived to be marked 
among the most inauspicious of the Aug.stb. 
Roman calendar, the emperor Valens, leav- 
ing, under a strong guard, his baggage and 
military" treasure, marched from Hadrianople to 
attack the Goths, who were encamped about 
twelve miles from the city.t^a By some mistake of 
the orders, or some ignorance of the ground, the 
right wing, or column of cavalry, arrived in sight 
of the enemy, •^vhilst the left was still at a con- 
siderable distance ; the soldiers were compelled, 
in the sultry heat of summer, to precipitate their 
pace; and the line of battle was formed with 
tedious confusion, and irregular delay. The 
Gothic cavalry had been detached to forage in 
the adjacent country ; and Fritigern still con- 
tinued to practise his customary arts. He de- 
spatched inessengers of peace, made proposals, 
required hostages, and wasted the hours, till die 
Romans, exposed without shelter to the burn- 
ing rays of the sun, were exhausted by thirst, 
hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor 
w^as persuaded to send an ambassador to the 
Gothic camp ; the zeal of Richomer, who alone 
had courage to accept the dangerous commis- 
sion, was applauded : and the count of the 
domestics, adorned with the splendid ensigns of 
his dignity, had proceeded some way in the 
space between the two armies, when he "was 
suddenly recalled by the alarm of battle. The 
hasty and imprudent attack w^as made by Ba- 
curius the Iberian, who commanded a body of 
archers and targeteers ; and as tliey advanced 
with rashness, they retreated with loss and dis- 
grace. In the same moment, the flying squad- 
rons of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose return 

•We roight censure the rices of his style, the diiorder and perpltstity 
of his haTxative ; but we must now take leave of this 
historian ; and reproach is silenced by our regret for sneh an irre- 
parable loss. 

92 The dilTertnice of the eight miles of Amniianus, and the twelve 
of Idatius, can only emharra.ss those critics (Valesius ad loc-), who 
suppose a great army to be a nmthemadcal point, without space ox 
diiaensions. 
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was anxiously expected by the general of the 
Goths, descended like a whirlwind from the 
hills, swept across the plain, and added new 
terrors to the tumultuous, but irresistible, charge 
of the barbarian host. The event of the battle 
of Hadrianople, so fatal to Valens and to the 
empire, may be described in a few words *. the 
The defeat of Homaii cavairy fled; the infantry 
the iioinans. ’tvas abandoned, surrounded, and cut 
in pieces. The most skilful evolutions, the 
firmest courage, are scarcely sufficient to extri- 
cate a body of foot, encompassed, on an open 
plain, by superior numbers of horse : but the 
troops of Valens, oppressed by the weight of the 
enemy and their own fears, were crowded into 
a narrow space, where it was impossible for 
them to extend their ranks, or even to use, with 
effect, their swords and javelins. In the midst 
of tumult, of slaughter, and of dismay, the 
emperor, deserted by his guards, and w'ounded, 
as it was supposed, witli an arrow, sought pro- 
tection among the Lancearii and the Mattiarii, 
who still maintained their ground with some ap- 
pearance of order and linnncss. His faithful 
generals, Trajan and Victor, who perceived liis 
danger, loudly exclaimed, that all was lost, 
unless the person of the emperor could be saved. 
Some troops, animated by their exhortation, 
advanced to his relief : tliey found only a bloody 
spot, covered with a heap of broken arms and 
mangled bodies, without being able to discover 
tlieir unfortunate prince, either among the 
living, or the dead. Their search could not 
indeed be successful, if there is any truth in the 
circumstances with which some historians have 
Death of the death of the emperor, 

emtwror By the Care of his attendants, Valens 
Valens. rcmoved from the field of battle 

to a neighbouring cottage, where they attempted 
to dress his wound, and to provide for his 
future safety. But this humble reti’eat was 
instantly smTounded by the enemy : they tried 
to force the door ; they were provoked by a 
discharge of arrows from the roof, till at length, 
impatient of delay, they set fire to a pile of dry 
faggots, and consumed the cottage with the 
Homan emperor and his train. Valens perished 
in the flames ; and a youth, who dropped from the 
window, alone escaped, to attest the melancholy 
tale, and to inform the Goths of the inestimable 
prize which tliey had lest by tlieir own rashness. 
A great number of brave and distinguished 
officers perished in the battle of Hadrianople, 
w hich equalled, in the actual loss, and far sur- 
passed, in the fatal consequences, the misfortune 
wdiich Home had formerly sustained in the 
fields of Ganna?. Two master-generals of the 
cavalry and infantry, two great officers of the 
palace, and thirty-five tribunes, were found 
among the slain; and the death of Sebastian 
might satisfy the world, that he was the victim, 
as w'ell as the author, of the public calamity. 
Above two thirds of the Roman army were 

^3 Nec xillil, annalifms, pneter Cannensem pxignam te ad inter- 
#Bcionem res legitur gesta. Ammian. xxxl. 1,7. Accordiag to the crave 
MvliiBs, no more than 370 horbc, and 5,000 foot, escaped from the 
field of Cannae ; 10,000 xvere made prisoners ; and tlie number of the 


^ he slaughters only ‘2,700 horse, and 40/>00 foot. The Eomaa anay 
was supposed to consist of 57,200 eileetive men (xxii. 38, )» 


desti'oyed; and the darkness of the night was 
esteemed a very favourable circumstance ; as it 
served to conceal the flight of the multitudoj 
and to protect the more orderly retreat of Victor 
and Eichomer, who alone, amidst the general 
consternation, maintained the advantage of calm 
courage, and regular discipline. 9"^ 

While the impressions of grief and _ 

^ *1 Funeral ora- 

terror were still recent in tlie minds tion of v'aiens 

of men, the most celebrated rheto- 
rician of the age composed the funeral oration of 
a vanquished army, and of an unpopular prince, 
whose throne was already occupied by a stomger. 
“ There are not wanting,” says the candid, 
Libanius, “ those who arraign the prudence of . 
“ the emperor, or who impute the public mis- 
“ fortune to the want of courage and discipline 
in the troops. For my own part, I reverence 
the memory of their former exploits: I reve- 
‘‘ rence the glorious death, which they bravely 
“ received, standing, and fighting in their ranks : 

I reverence the field of battle, stained wdth 
“ their blood, and the blood of the barbarians. 
“ Those honourable marks have been already 
“ washed away by the rains; but the lofty 
“ monuments of their bones, the bones of ge- 
“ nerals, of centurions, and of valiant warriors, 
“ claim a longer period of duration. The king 
“ himself fought and fell in the foremost ranks 
of the battle, ITis attendants presented him 
“ with tlie fleetest horses of the Imperial stable, 
that would soon have carried him licyond the 
pursuit of the enemy. They vainly pressed 
‘‘ him to reserve his important life for tlie future 
“ service of the republic. He still declared that 
he was unworthy to survive so many of the 
bravest and most faithful of his subjects ; and 
the monarch w’as nobly buried under a moun- 
‘‘ tain of the slain: Let none, therefore, pre- 
sume to ascribe the victory of the barbarians 
“ to the fear, the w-eakness, or the imprudence, 

“ of the Roman troops. The chiefs and 'the 
soldiers were animated by the virtue of their ' 
“ ancestors, whom they equalled in discipline, 

“ and the arts of war. Their generous emula- 
“ tion -was supported by the love of glory, which 
“ prompted them to contend at the same time 
with heat and thirst, with fire and the sword ; 

“ and cheerfully to embrace an honourable 
“ death, as their refuge against flight and in- 
“ famy. The indignation of the gods has been 
“ the only cause cf the success of our enemies.” 
The truth of history may disclaim some parts 
of this panegyric, wdiich cannot strictly be re- 
conciled with the character of Valens, or the 
circumstances of the battle : but the fairest com- 
mendation is due to the eloquence, and still more 
to the generosity, of the sophist of Antioch. 93 
The pride of the Goths was eluted 
by this memorable victory ; but their SeKSiadd. 
avarice was disappointed by the 
mortifying discovery, tliat the richest part of the 
Imperial spoil had been within the walls of 

(tom. i. p. and 
Orofaius {1. vii, t-. 35. p. 3.M.) 
Jornandes (c. 27.). Zosurms (1. iv. p. <2.30.), Socrates (1. iv. c. 3S.) 
Sozomen (1. vi. c. 40.)i Idatius (in Chron.). IJut their united evidence, 

“ a{,rainst Ammnmus alone, is liglit and ummbstantial. 
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Hadrianople. They hastened to possess the re- 
ward of their valour ; but they were encountered 
by the remains of a vaiiquished army, with an 
intrepid resolution, w^hich was the effect of their 
despair, and the only hope of their safety. The 
avails of the city, and the ramparts of the^ ad- 
jacent camp, were lined with military engines, 
that threw stones of an enormous weight ; and 
astonished the ignorant barbarians by the noise, 
and velocity, still more than by the real effects, 
of the discharge. Tiie soldiers, the citizens, the 
provincials, the domestics of the palace, were 
united in the danger, and in tlie defence: the 
furious assault of the Goths was repulsed ; their 
secret arts of treachery and treason were dis- 
covered ; and, after an obstinate conflict of many 
hours, they retired to their tents ; convinced, by 
experience, that it would be fer more advisable 
to observe the treaty, which their sagacious leader 
had tacitly stipulated with the fortifications of 
great and populous cities. After the hasty and 
impolitic massacre of three hundred desertem, 
an act of justice extremely useful to the dis- 
cipline of the Roman armies, the Goths indig- 
nantly raised the siege of Hadrianople. xhe 
scene of war and tumult ^vas instantly converted 
into a silent solitude: the multitude suddenly 
disappeared ; the secret paths of the -woods and 
mountains were marked with the footsteps of the 
trembling fugitives, who sought a refuge in the 
distant cities of lilyricum and Macedonia: and 
the fhithful officers of the household, and the 
treasury, cautiously proceeded in search ot the 
emperor, of whose death they were still ignorant. 
The tide of the Gotliic inundation rolled ftom 
the walls of Hadrianople to the suburbs ot Con- 
stantinople. The barbarians were surprised 
with the splendid appearance of the capital ot 
tlie East, the height and extent of the walls, the 
myriads of wealthy and affrighted citizens who 
crowded the ramparts, and the various prospect 
of the sea and land. While they gazed with 
hopeless desire on the inaccessible beauties ot 
Constantinople, a sally was made from one ot 
the gates by a party of Saracens, i'S who had been 
fortunately engaged in the service 
The cavalry of Scythia was forced to yield to the 
admirable swiftness and spirit of the Arabian 
horses : their riders were skilled in the evolu- 
tions of irregular war; and the northern bar- 
barians were astonished, and dismayed, by the 
inhuman ferocity of the barbarians of the south. 
A Gotliic soldier was slain by the dagger of an 
Arab; and the hairy, naked savage, applying 
his lips to the woimd, expressed a horrid de- 
li<rht, while he sucked the blood of Ms vanquished 
enemv.‘^'7 The army of the Goths, laden with 
the spoils of the wealthy suburbs, and the ad- 

SSiBw£rs!4‘ii:i=.=*« 

l.u. Mcin. Eccl*. tom. xn. P- p^bem, subraucum et 
97 Crinitus qindam, nqdus omn a The Arabs 
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jacent territory, slowly moved, from the Bos- 
phorus, to the mountains which form the western 
boundary of Tluace. The important pass of 
Sued was betrayed by the fear, or the miscon- 
duct, of Maurus ; and the barbarians, who no 
longer had any rasistance to apprehend from the 
scattered and vanquished troops of the East, 
spread themselves over the face of a fertile and 
cultivated countiy, as far as the confines of Italy, 
and the Hadriatic Sea.-'S 

The Romans, who so coolly, and They ravage 
so concisely, mention the acts of 
jwsto which were exercised by the a.b. 57S,379. 
legions,^‘> reserve their compassion, and their 
eloquence, for their own sufferings, when the 
provinces were invaded, and desolated, by the 
arms of the successful barbarians. The simple 
circumstantial narrative (did such a narrative 
exist) of the ruin of a single to-wn, of the mis- 
fortunes of a single family, lOO might exhibit an 
interesting and instructive jiicture of human 
manners: but the tedious repetition of vague 
and declamatory complaints would fatigue the 
attention of the most patient reader. The same 
censure may bo applied, though not perhaps in 
an equal degree, to the profane, and the eccle- 
siastical, writers of this unhappy period ; that 
their minds were inflamed by popular and reli- 
gious animosity; and, that the tnie size and 
colour of every object is falsified by the exagge- 
rations of their corrupt eloquence. The vehe- 
ment Jerom^Ji might justly deplore the calami- 
ties inflicted by the Goths, and their barbarous 
allies, on his native country of Pannonia, and 
the wide extent of the provinces, from the walls 
of Constantinople to the foot of the Julian Alps; 
the rapes, the massacres, the conflagrations ; and, 
above all, the profanation of the churches, that 
were turned into stables, and the contemptuous 
treatment of the relics of holy martyrs. But 
the saint is surely transported beyofid the limits 
of nature and history, when he affirms, that, 
“ in those desert countries, nothing was left ex- 
“ cept the sky and the earth ; that, after the 
« destruction of the cities, and the extirpation 
“ of the human race, the land was overgrown 
« -with thick forests, and inextricable brambles; 

and that the universal desolation, announced 
“ by the prophet Zephaniah, w^as accomplished, 
in the scarcity of the beasts, the birds, and 
“ even of the fish.” These 'complaints were 
pronounced about twenty years after the death 
of Valens ; and the Illyrian provinces, which 
were constantly exposed to the invasion and 
passage of the barbarians, still continued, after a 
calamitous period of ten centuries, to supply 
new materials for rapine and destruction. Could 
it even be supposed, that a large tract of country 

99 Observe witli bow mucb indifierence Cassar relates, in the Com- 
mentaries of the Gallic war ; ihaihe piit to death the whole senate 
the Venetij who had yielded to his merev {iii, IG .) ; i/iaf he laboured 
to extirpate the whole nation of the Eburoiies (vi. 31.) ; ihai forty 
thousand persons were massacreti at Bourges by the just revenge of his 
soldiers, who spared neither age nor sex (vii. y7 .), &c. 

100 Such are the accounts of the sack of Magdeburgh, by the ec- 
clesiastic and the fisherman, which Mr. Ilarte has transcribed <llisit. 
of Gufitavus Adolphus, vnl. i. p. 313— 3'iO.), with some apprehension 

of violaUns the of M-story. , 

tm I?!' .wnef-ntift iirbihns. hominih 


jg the ot lustory. 

TOi jEt vastatis urbibns, hominibusqite interfectis, solitudinem ct 
rctritatem bediitrtim quoque fieri, et vohttilhim, pisemmt/ue : testis Illy- 
ricumest, testis Thracia, testis in quo ortus suinsolern (Fannonin); 
tifaiprteter cmlum et texram, et cvescentes vepres, et condensa sylvanina. 
euneia pericn/nt. Tom. vii. p. iiGU, ad 1. Cap. Isophoniaa ; and tom. i. 
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had been left without cultivation and without 
inhabitants, the consequences might not have 
been so fatal to the inferior productions of ani- 
mated nature. The useful and feeble animals, 
which are nourished by the hand of man, might 
suffer and perish, if they w^ere deprived of his 
protection ; but the beasts of the forest, his ene- 
mies, or his victims, would multiply in the free 
and undisturbed possession of their solitary do- 
main. The various tribes that people the air, 
or the waters, are still less connected with the 
fate of the human species ; and it is highly pro- 
bable, that the fish of the Danube would have 
felt more terror and distress, from the approach 
of a voracious pike, than from the hostile inroad 
of a Gothic army. 

Massacre of Whatever may have been the just 

f«uthi?Asia. itieasure of the calamities of Eu- 

A.D.37S. rope, there was reason to fear that 
the same calamities would soon extend to the 
peaceful countries of Asia. The sons of the 
Goths had been judiciously distributed through 
the cities of tlie East ; and the arts of education 
were employed to polish, and subdue, the native 
fierceness of their temper. In the space of 
iilmiit twelve years, their numbers had coiiti- 
luiaily increased j and the children, who, in the 
first emigration, were sent over the Hellespont, 
had attained, with rapid grow’^th, the strength 
and spirit of perfect manhood. It was im- 
possible to conceal from their knowdedge the 
events of the Gothic war , and, as those daring 
youths had not studied the language of dissimu- 
lation, they betrayed their wish, their desire, per- 
haps their intention, to emulate the glorious ex- 
ample of their fathers. The danger of the times 
.seemed to justify the jealous suspicions of the 
provincials ; and these suspicions were admitted 
as unquestionable evidence, that the Goths of 
Asia had formed a secret and dangerous conspi- 
racy against the public safety. The death of 
Vaiens had left the East without a sovereign ; | 
and Julius, who filled the important station of i 
master-general of the troops, with a high repu- 
tation of diligence and ability, thought it his 
duty to consult the senate of Constantinople ; 
which he considered, during the vacancy of the 
throne, as the representative council of the na- 
tion. As soon as he had obtained the discre- 
tionary power of acting as he should judge most 
ex}>edient for the good of the republic, he 
assembled tlie principal officers; and privately 
concerted effectual measures for the execution 
of his bloody design. An order was immedi- 
ately promulgated, that, on a stated day, the 
Gotiiic youth should assemble in the capital 
cities of their respective provinces ; and, as a re- 
port was industriously circulated, that they w^ere 
summoned to receive a liberal gift of lani and 
money, the pleasing hope allayed the fury of 
their resentment, and, perhaps, suspended the 
motions of the conspiracy. On the appointed 
day, the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth 
was carefully collected in the square, or forum : 

102 Eunapius (in Exceipt. Ee^t. p. 20.) foolishly supposes a pre- 
ternatural growth of the young Goths, that hft may introduce Cad- 
mua’s armed men, who spning from the dragon's teeth, &c. Such 
the Greek etoquence of the times. 

log Amtnianus eridently approves this e3«cution,efecacia velox et 




the streets and avenues were occupied by the 
Roman troops ; and the roofs of the houses were 
covered with archers and slingers. At the same 
hour, in all the cities of the East, the signal was 
given of indiscriminate slaughter ; and the pro- 
vinces of Asia were delivered, by the cruel pru- 
dence of Julius, from a domestic enemy, who, 
in a few months, might have carried fire and 
sword from the Hellespont to the Euphrates. 103 
Tlie urgent consideration of the public safety 
may undoubtedly authorise the violation of every 
positive law. How far that, or any other, con- 
sideration, may operate, to dissolve the natural 
obligations of humanity and justice, is a doc- 
trine of which I still desire to remain ignorant. 
The emperor Gratian was farad- The emperor 
vanced on his march tow^ards the 
plains of Hadrianople, wlien he was SS of'th?'* 
informed, at first by the confused 3-^^ 

voice of fame, and afterwards by the Jan. ly.' 
more accurate reports of Victor and Richomer, 
that his impatient colleague had been slain in bat- 
tle, and that tw'O thirds of the Roman anny were 
exterminated by the sw^ord of the victorious 
Goths. Whatever resentment the rash and jea- 
lous vanity of his uncle might deserve, the re- 
sentment of a generous mind is easily subdued 
by the softer emotions of grief and compassion : 
and even the sense of pity w'as soon lost in the 
serious and alarming consideration of the state 
of the republic. Gratian was too late to assist, 
he w'as too %vcak to revenge, his unfortunate col- 
league ; and the valiant and modest youth felt 
himself unequal to the support of a .sinking 
world. A formidable tempest of the barba- 
rians of Germany seemed ready to burst over 
the provinces of Gaul ; and the mind of Gra- 
tian was oppressed and distracted by the admi- 
nistration of the Western empire. In this im- 
portant crisis, the government of the East, and 
the conduct of the Gothic W'ar, required the 
undivided attention of a hero and a statesman. 
A subject invested with such ample command 
would not long have preserved his fidelity to a 
distant benefactor; and the Imperial council 
embraced the wise and manly resolution, of con- 
ferring an obligation, rather than of yielding to 
an insult. It W'as the wish of Gratian to be- 
stow tlie purple as the reward of virtue ; but, at 
the age of nineteen, it is not easy for a prince, 
educated in the supreme rank, to understand the 
true characters of his ministers and generals. 
He attempted to weigh, with an impartial hand, 
their various merits and defects ; and, whilst he 
checked the rash confidence of ambition, he dis- 
trusted the cautious wisdom, which despaired of 
the republic. As each moment of delay dimi- 
nished something of the power and resources of 
the future sovereign of the East, the situation 
of the times would not allow a tedious debate. 
The choice of Gratian was soon declared in fa- 
vour of an exile, whose father, only three years 
before, had suffered, under the sanction of /ii<i 
authority, an unjust and ignominious death. 

salutaris, ■which concludes his -work (xxxi. Ifi.). Zosimtis, who is cu- 
pQus and copious (1. iv. p. S.l.V — 230'.), mistakes the date* and laltonra 
to find the reason, why Julius did not consult the emperor Tlieotlo. 
sius* who had not yet ascended the throne of the East. 
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The great Theodosius, a name celebrated in his- 
tory, and dear to the Catholic church, was 
summoned to the Imperial court, which had 
gradually retreated from the confines of Thrace 
to the more secure station of Sirmium. X^ive 
months after the death of Valens, the emperor 
Gratian produced before the assembled troops, 
his colleague, and tkeb' master; who, after a 
modest, perhaps a sincere, resistance, was com- 
pelled to accept, amidst the general acclama- 
tions, the diadem, the purple, and the equal 
title of Augustus. The provinces of Thrace, 

Asia, and Egypt, over which Valens had reigned, 
were resigned to the administration of the new 
emperor ; but, as he %vas specially intrusted with 
the conduct of the Gothic war, the Illyrian 
prsefecture was dismembered ; and the t%vo great 
dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia were added to 
the dominions of the Eastern empire. 

^ ^ The same province, and, perhaps, 

character of the Same city,m7 which had given 
Theodosius. throDC the virtues of Trajan, 

and the talents of Hadrian, w'as the original 
seat of another family of Spaniards, who, in a 
less fortunate age, possessed, near fourscore 
years, the declining empire of Rome. They 
emerged from the obscurity of municipal ho- 
nours by the active spirit of the elder Theodo- 
sius, a general, whose exploits in Britiiin and 
Africa have formed one of the most splendid 
parts of the annals of Valentinian. The son 
of that general, who likewise bore the name 
of Theodosius, was educated, by skilful pre- 
ceptors, in the liberal studies of youth ; but 
he was instructed in the art of war by the ten- 
der care and severe discipline of his father, 
Under the standard of such a leader, young 
Theodosius sought glory and knowledge, in the 
most distant scenes of military action ; inured his 
constitution to the difference of seasons and cli- 
mates ; distinguished his valour by sea and land ; 
and observed the various wm-fare of the Scots, the 
Saxons, and the Moors, His own merit, and the 
recommendation of the conqueror of Africa, soon 
raised him to a separate command : and, in the 
station of duke of Mmsia, he vanquished an army 
of Sarmatians; saved the province; desen-ed 
the love of the soldiers ; and provoked the envy 
of the court. ^ His rising fortunes were soon 
blasted by the disgrace and execution of Ms 
illustrious father; and Theodosius obtained, as 
a favour, the permission of retiring to a private 
life in his native province of Spain. He dis- 
played a firm and temperate character in the 
ease with which he adapted himself to this new 


situation. His time was almost equally divided 
between the town and country : the spirit, wdiich 
had animated his public conduct, 'was shown in 
the active and affectionate pei'formance of every 
social duty ; and the diligence of the soldier was 
profitably converted to the improvement of his 
ample patrimony, irt which lay betM een Valla- 
dolid and Segovia, in the midst of a fruitful dis- 
trict, still famous for a most exquisite breed of 
sheep. From the innocent, but humble, 
labours of his farm, Theodosius "^vas transported, 
in less than four months, to the throne of the 
Eastern empire: and the whole period of the 
history of the world will not perhaps afibrd a 
similar example, of an elevation, at the same 
time, so pure, and so honourable. The princes 
who peaceably inherit the sceptre of their fathers, 
claim and enjoy a legal right, the more secure, 
as it is absolutely distinct from the merits of 
their personal characters. The subjects, who, 
in a monarchy, or a popular state, acquire the 
possession of supreme power, may have raised 
themselves, by the superiority either of genius or 
virtue, above the heads of their equals : but 
their virtue is seldom exempt from ambition ; 
and the cause of the successful candidate is fre- 
quently stained by the guilt of conspiracy, or 
civil w^ar. Even in those governments •^.vhich 
allow the reigning monarch to declare a col- 
league, or a successor, his partial choice, which 
may be influenced by the blindest passions, is 
often directed to an unworthy object. But the 
most suspicious malignity cannot ascribe to The- 
odosius, in his obscure solitude of Caucha, the 
arts, the desires, or even the hopes, of an ambi- 
tious statesman ; and the name of the Exile 
would long since have been forgotten, if his ge- 
nuine and distinguished virtues had not left a 
deep impression in the Imperial court. During 
the season of prosperity, he liad been neglected ; 
but, in the public distress, his superior merit 
was universally felt and acknowledged. V’hat 
confidence must have been reposed in his inte- 
grity, since Gratian could trust, that a pious son 
would forgive, for the sake of the i-epublic, the 
murder of his father ! What expectations must 
have been fomied of his abilities, to encourage 
the hope, that a single man could save, and 
restore, the empire of the East! Theodosius 
was invested with the purple in the thirty-third 
year of his age. Tiie vulgar gazed with admir- 
ation on the manly beauty of his face, and the 
graceful majesty of his person, w hich they were 
pleased to compare with the pictures and medals 
of the emperor Trajan ; W’hilst intelligent ob- 


104 A life of Thecxlosius the Great -was composed in the last cen- 
tury (Paris, 1679, in Ito. ; 16SO,in 12mo.), to iritiame the mind of the 
young Dauphin with Catholic zeal. The author, Flechier. after- 
wards bhliop of Nisiues, was a oelehrated preacher; and his history 
is atloniied, or tainted, with pulpit-eloquence ; but he takes his learn- 
ing from Baronius, and his principles from St. Ambrose and St. 
Augustin.',',". 

105 The birth, character, and elevation of Theodosius, are marked 
in PacaUis (in PanegjT. Vet. xii. 10, 11, 12.), Themistius (Orat. xiv. 
p. 1S2.), Zosimiis (1. iv. p, ‘iSl.), Augustin (<le Civitfit- Dei, v. 25.), 
Orosius (1. vii. c. 5 1.), Sozomen (1. vii. c. 2.), Socrates (1. v, c. 2.), Theo- 
doret(l. V. C.5.), Philostorfpus (1. ix. c. 17. with Godefroy, p. SD.’J.), 
the JSpitome of Victor, and the Chronicles of Prosper, Iciatius, and 
Alarcellinus, in the Thesaurus Tejnporuin of Scaliger. 

106 Tilleniont, Hist, des Erapexeurs, torn. v. p. 71G, &c. 

107 Italka, founded by Scipio Africanus for his wounded veterans 

of The ruins still appear, about a league above Seville, but on 

the opposite bank of the river. Seethe Hispania Illnstrataof Konius, 
a short, though valuable treatise, c. svii. p. 64—07. 

108 I agree with TilJemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 736.) 
in suspecting the royal peiligree, w Inch reinaiiied a secret till the pro- 


motJon of Theodosius. Even after that event, the silence of Pacalus 
outweighs the venal evidence of Thwalslius, Victor, and Claudian, 
■who connect tlte family of Theodosius •with the blood of Trajan and 
Hadrian. ^ ^ 

109 Pacatus compares, and consequoitly prefers, the youth of 
Theodosius, to the military education of Alexander, Ilanmbal, anti 
the second Africanus ; who, like him, had served under their fathers 
.{xii. S.). 

110 Ammianus (xsix. G.) mentions this victory of Theodosius 
junior dux Mmsit®, priinfi. etiasu turn lanugtae juvenis, princep-s 
postea perspectissimus. The same fact Is attested by Themistius and 
Kosimus ; but Theodoret (1. v. c. 5.), who adds some curious circiim- 
8tances,strangely applies it to the time of the interreginirn. 

111 Pacatus (in Panegvr. I’et. xii, 9.) prefers the rustic life of 
Theodosius to that of Giiicinnatus; the one was the effect of choice, 
the other of poverty. 

112 M- d’Anville (Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 2o.) has fixed 

the situation of Gaucha, or Coca, in the old province of fiallicia, 
where Zosimus aad Idatius have placed the bijrth, or patrimony, of 
Theodoidua. . ' 
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servers discovered} in tlie qualities of lus heart 
and understanding, a more important resem- 
blance to the best and greatest of the Eoman 
princes. 

It is not without the most sincere 
^^’ld^cce^sf^l regret, that I must now take lea've 
f "twc wl*® of an accurate and faithful guide, 
A.D.379--5S2. composed the history of 

his owm times, without indulging the prejudices 
and passions, which usually affect the mind of a 
cotemporary, Ammianus IMarcellinus, w'ho 
terminates his useful work with the defeat and 
death of Valens, recommends the more glorious 
subject of the ensuing reign to the youthful 
vigour and eloquence of the rising generation, 1^3 
The rising generation was not disposed to ac- 
cept his advice, or to imitate his example ; 
and, in the study of the reign of Theodosius, 
we are reduced to illustrate the partial nan-ative 
of Zosimiis, by tlie obscure hints of fragments 
and chronicles, by the figurative style of poetry 
or panegyric, and by the precarious assistance 
of the ecclesiastical writers, who, in the heat of 
religious faction, are apt to despise the profane 
virtues of sincerity and moderation. Conscious 
of these disadvantages, which will continue to 
involve a considerable portion of the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire, I shall proceed with 
doubtful and timorous steps. Yet I may boldly 
pronounce, that the battle of Hadrianople was 
never revenged by any signal cr decisive victory 
of Theodosius over the barbarians : and the ex- 
pressive silence of his venal orators may be con- 
firmed by the observation of the condition and 
circumstances of the times. The fabric of a 
mighty state, which has been reared by the 
labours of successive ages, could not be over- 
turned by the misfortune of a single day, if the 
fatal power of the imagination did not exag- 
gerate the real measure of the calamity. The 
loss of forty thousand Romans, who fell in the 
plains of Hadrianople, might have been soon 
recruited in the populous provinces of the East, 
w hich contained so many millions of inhabitants. 
The courage of a soldier is found to be the 
cheapest, and most common, quality of human 
nature ; and sufficient skill to encounter an 
undisciplined foe, miglit have been speedily 
taught by the care of the surviving centurions. 
If the barbarians were mounted on the horses, 
and equij^ed with the armour, of their van- 
quished enemies, the numerous studs of Cappa- 
docia and Spain w’^ould have supplied new 
squadrons of cavalry; the thirty-four arsenals 
of the empire were plentifully stored with maga- 
zines of offensive and defensive arms ; and the 
WTalth of Asia might still have yielded an 
ample fund for the expenses of the war. But 
the effects which were produced by the battle of 
Hadrianople on tlie minds of the barbarians, 
and of the Romans, extended the victory of the 

IIS I^ttshear Ammianus himseif. Haec, ut miles miondam et 
GtocuSj a principatu Ciesaris Nervn?. exoxsus, adusque Valentis iiiter- 
itnm, pro vixium explicavi roensura; nunquiun, utarliitror, sdens, 
fiitotio ansus corrumpere vel meotlacio. Scribant reliqua potiores 
ffitate, doctrinisque ilorentes. Quos id, si libuerit, aggressuros, procu- 
dere lirifpias ad majores tnoneo stilos. Ammian. xxxi. 16. The first 
thirte«i books, a suparficial epitome of two hundred and fifty-seven 
years, are now lost : the last eighteen, which contain no more than 
twenty-dve years, still preserve the copious and authentic history of 
his own times. 

114 Ammianus was the last subject of Eorae who composed a pro- 
fane history in the Latin Unguage. The East, in the next century, 


former, and the defeat of the latter, ffir beyond 
the limits of a single day. A Gothic chief was 
heard to declare, with insolent moderation, that, 
for his own part, he w^as fatigued with slaughter ; 
but that he was astonished how a people, who 
lied before him like a Hock of sheep, could still 
presume to dispute the possession of their trea- 
sures and provinces. The same terrors, 
wliich the name of the Huns had spread 
among the Gothic tribes, were inspired, by the 
formidable name of the Goths, among the sub- 
jects and soldiers of the Roman empire. if 
Theodosius, hastily collecting his scattered forces, 
had led them into the field to encounter a vic- 
torious enemy, lus army would have been van- 
quished by tiicir own fears ; and his rashness 
could not have been excused by the chance of 
success. But the gy'eat Theodosius, an epithet 
wliicli he honourably deserved on this mo- 
mentous occasion, conducted himself as the 
firm and faithful guardian of the republic. He 
fixed his head-quarters at Thessalonica, the capi- 
tal of the Macedonian diocese ; from wlienee 
he could watch the irregular motions of the 
barbarians, and direct the operations of his lieu- 
tenants, from the gates of Constantinople to the 
shores of the ILulriatic. The fortifications and 
garrisons of the cities were strengthened ; and 
the troops, among whom a sense of order and 
discipline ivas revived, were insensibly em- 
])oldened by the confidence of their own safety. 
From these secure stations, they were en- 
couraged to make frequent sallies on the bar- 
barians, who infested the adjacent country; and, 
as they %vere seldom allowed to engage, without 
some decisive superiority, either of ground or of 
numbers, their enterprises were, for the most 
part, successful; and they were soon con- 
vinced, by their own experience, of the possi- 
bility of vanquishing their invincible enemies. 
The detachments of tlicse separate garrisons 
were gradually united into small armies : the 
same cautious measures were pursued, accord- 
ing to an extensive and well-concerted plan of 
operations ; the events of each day added 
strength and spirit to the Roman arms; and 
the artful diligence of the emperor, 'v’l'ho circu- 
lated tlie most favourable reports of tlio success 
of the war, contributed to subdue tlie pride of 
the barbarians, and to animate the hopes and 
courage of his subjects. If, instead of this 
faint and imperfect outline, w'e could accurately 
represent the counsels and actions of Theo- 
dosius, ill four successive campaigns, there is 
reason to believe, that his consummate skill 
would deserve the applause of every military 
reader. The republic had formerly been saved 
by the delays of Fabius ; and, while the splendid 
trophies of Scipio, in the field of Zama, attract 
the eyes of posterity, the camps and marches of 
the dictati^ among the hills of Campania, may 

produced some rhetorical historians, Zosimus, Olvmpiodorns, Mal- 
chus, Candichia, &c. See Vosshis <le Historicis (ivfocis, 1. ii. c. 18., de 
Historicis Latinis, 1, ii. c. 10, Sic. 

115 Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 3 1 1. eilit. Montfaucon. 1 have verified, 
and examined, this passage : hut I should never, witluiut theahl d 
Tilleraont (Hist, ties j5mp. tom. v. p. 15^2.), have detected an historical 
anecdote, in a stranjje medley of moral and mystic exhortations, ad- 
dj'essod, by the preacher of Antioch, to a yoiuiK widow. 

116 Kunapius, in Excerpt- LcRafion. p. ‘il. 

117 See Godefyoy’s Chronology of the Laws. Codex Theodos. tora. t. 
Prolegomen, p. xcjx.— civ. 
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claim a juster proportion of the solid and inde- 
pendent fame, which tlie general is not com- 
pelled to share, either with fortune or with liis 
troops. Such was likewise the merit of Theo- 
dosius ; and the infirmities of his body, which 
most unseasonably languished under a long 
and dangerous disease, could not oppress tiie 
vigour of his mind, or divert Ms attention from 

the public service. 1 

The deliverance and jieace of the 
Roman provinces^ was the work 
of prudence, rather than of valour : 
A.i>. S79-3S2. prudence of Theodosius was 
seconded by fortune : and the emperor never 
failed to seize, and to improve, every favourable 
circumstance. As long as the superior genius 
of Fritigern preserved the union, and directed 
the motions, of the barbarians, their power w'as 
not inadequate to the conquest of a great em- 
pire. The death of that hero, the predecessor 
and master of the renowned Alaric, relieved an 
impatient multitude from the intolerable yoke 
of discipline and discretion. The bai-bmians, 
who had been restrained by his authority, aban- 
doned themselves to the dictates of their pas- 
sions ; and their passions were seldom uniform 
or consistent. An army of conquerors w^as bro- 
ken into many disorderly bands of savage rob- 
bers ; and their blind and inugular fury wus 
not less pernicious to themselves than to their 
enemies. Their mischievous disposition W'as 
shown in the destruction of every object, which 
they wanted strength to remove, or taste to 
enjoy; and they often consumed, with impro- 
vident rage, the harvests, or the granaries, 
which soon afterwards became necessary for 
their own subsistence. A spirit of discord arose 
among the independent tribes and nations, which 
had been united only by the bands of a loose 
and voluntary alliance. The troops of the 
Huns and the Alani would naturally upbraid 
the flight of the Goths; who were not disposed 
to use with moderation tiae advantages of their 
fortune : the ancient jealousy of the Ostrogoths 
and the Visigoths could not long be suspended ; 
and the haughty chiefs still remembered the 
insults and injuries, which they had reciprocally 
olfered, or sustained, while the nation was seated 
in the countries beyond the Danube. Tiie pro- 
gress of domestic faction abated the more dif- 
fusive sentiment of national animosity ; and the 
officers of Theodosius w'ere instructed to pur- 
chase, with liberal gifts and promises, the 
retreat, or service, of the discontented party. 
The acquisition of Modar, a prince of the royal 
blood of the Amali, gave a bold and faithfol 
champion to the cause of Rome. The illus- 
trious deserter soon obtained the rank of master- 
general, with an important command: sur- 
prised an army of his countrymen, who w'ere 

us Most ■writers insist on the illness, and long repose, of Theodo- 
sius, at Thessalonica : Zosiraus, to diminish his glory j .foniandes, to 
fa'vour the (jotlis ; and the ecclesiastical writers, to introduce his bap- 

■■ ■ 

119 Compare Themistius (Orat. xiv. p. ISl.), with Zdsimtts (1. iv. 
», 232.), Joraandes {c. xxvij. p. 649.), and the prolix Commentaiwof 
M. de Boat (Hist, des I’euples, &c. tom. vi. p. 477—552.). The 
Chronicles of Idatius and MarcelUnus allude, in general terms, to 
mama certain ina, magna muitapiit prselia. The two epithets are not 
easily reconciled. 

120 Zosimus (I. ir. p. 232.) styles him a Scythian, a name which 
the more recent Greeks seem to have appropriated to tlie Gotlis. 


immersed in wine and sleep ; and, after a cruel 
slaughter of the astonished Goths, returned with 
an immense spoil, and four thousand w’agons, 
to the Imperial camp .* 20 the hands of a 
skilful politician, the most different means 
may be successfully applied to the same ends : 
and the peace of the empire, which had been 
forwarded by the divisions, was accomplished 
by the re -union, of the Gothic nation. Atha- 
naric, who had been a patient spec- ^ ^ 

tator ot tliese extraordinary events, funeral of 
was at length driven, by the chance fv!S.”3s£ 
of arms, from the dark recesses of 
the woods of Caucaiand. He no longer hesi- 
tated to pass the Danube ; and a very consider- 
able jiart of the subjects of Fritigern, who al- 
ready felt the inconveniences of anarchy, were 
easily persuaded to acknowledge for their 
king, a Gothic Judge, wdiose birth they re- 
spected, and whose abilities they had frequently 
experienced. But age had chilled the daring 
spirit of Athanaric ; and, instead of leading his 
people to the field of battle and victory, he 
wisely listened to the fair proposal of an honour- 
able and advantageous treaty. I’hcodosiiis, 
wffio w'as acquainted with the merit and pow'er 
of Ms new' ally, condescended to meet him at 
the distance of several miles from Constanti- 
nople ; and entertained him in the Imperial city, 
with tlie confidence of a friend, and the magnifi- 
cence of a monarch. “ The barbarian prince 
observed, with curious attention, the variety 
of objects which attracted hi.s notice, and at 
“ last broke out into a sincere and passionate 
“ exclamation of wonder. I now behold (said. 
“ he) w'lmt I never could believe, the glories of 
“ this stupendous capital I and as he cast his 
“ eyes around, he vitnved, and he admired, die 
« commanding situation of the city, the strength 
“ and beauty of the ivalls and jniblic edifices, 
“ the capacious harbour, crowded wdth innume- 
ruble vessels, the perpetual concourse of dis- 
“ tant nations, and the arms and discipline of 
the troops. Indeed, (continued Athanaric,) 
“ the emperor of the Romans is a god upon 
earth ; and the presumptuous man, who dares 
to lift his hand against him, is guilty of his 
" own blood.” 121 q'he Gothic king did not 
long enjoy this splendid and honourable recep- 
tion ; and, as temperance W'as not the virtue of 
his nation, it may justly be suspected, that Ms 
mortal disease was contracted amidst the plea- 
sures of the Imperial banquets. But the policy 
of Theodosius derived more solid benefit from 
the death, than he could have expected from the 
most fiiithful services, of Ms ally. Tlie funeral 
of Athanaric was performed with solemn rites 
in the capital of the Ea.st ; a stately monument 
was erected to his memory ; and his whole army, 
won by the liberal courtesy, and decent griefi of 

121 Tiie reader vrill not be displeased to see the origina! ■vpords or 
Jornandes, or the author whom he transcribed. Kegiam iirbem ia- 
gressus est, mirangque, JEn, inquit, ceroo quod SEftyie incrcsdulus audie- 
bam, famam videlicet tantsc urbis. Et hue illuc octiIus voivens, nunc 
situm urbis commeatumque naviura, nunc rmenia clara prosijectans, 
miratur; populosque diversaruni gentium, quasi fonte in uno e diver- 
sis pazUbus sicaturlente und5, hie quoque iniiiU'in ordinatum aspi- 
ciens. Deus, inquit, est sine dubio terrenus Imperator, et quisijuis 
adversnseum manum moverit, ipse sui sanguinis reus existit. Jot- 
nandes (c. aatviii- p. fiSO.} iiroceedii to mention his death and funeral. 
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Theodosius, enlisted under the standard of the 
Eoman empire. 122 The submission of so great 
a body of the Visigoths was productive of the 
most salutary consequences 5 and the mixed in- 
fluence of force, of reason, and of corruption, 
became every day more powerful, and more ex- 
tensive. Each independent chieftain hastened 
to obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehen- 
sion that an obstinate delay might expose hinh 
alone and unprotected, to the revenge, or justice, 
of the conqueror. The general, or rather the 
A D 5S‘2 capitulation of the Goths, may 

bet. 3. * be dated four years, one month, and 
twenty-five days, after the defeat and death of 
tlie emperor Valens .^23 

Invasion and The provinces of the Danube had 
defeat of the already relieved from the op- 

i)str<^oth^. pressive weight of toe (irutnuiigiy 
^detoben' or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary re- 
treat of Alatheus and Saphrax ; whose restless 


progess of the barbarians was suddenly stopped 
by an unexpected obstacle; a triple line of ves- 
sels, strongly connected wdth each other, and 
which formed an impenetrable chain of two 
' miles and a half along the river. While they 
struggled to force their w'ay in tlie unequal con- 
flict, their right flank was overwhelmed by the 
irresistible attack of a fleet of galleys, which were 
urged down the stream by the united impulse of 
oars and of the tide. The weight and velocity 
of those ships of war broke, and sunk, and dis- 
persed, the rude and feeble canoes of the barba- 
rians ; their valour was inetFectual ; and Alatheus, 
the king, or general, of the Ostrogoths, perished, 
with his bravest troops, either by the sword of 
the Romans, or in the waves of the Danube. 
The last division of this unfortunate fleet might 
regain the opposite shore ; but the distress and 
disorder of the multitude rendered them alike 
incapable, either of action or counsel ; and they 


spirit had prompted them to seek new' scenes of soon implored the clemency oi the victorious 
* • 11 x.* tA-namxT On nmafirrtn. as well as on manv 


rapine and glory. Their destructive course w'as 
pointed towards the West ; but we must be satis- 
fied with a very obscure and imperfect knowledge 
of their various adventures. The Ostrogoths 
impelled several of the German tribes on the 
provinces of Gaul ; concluded, and soon violated, 
a treaty with the emperor Gratian; advanced 
into the unknown countries of the north ; and, 
after an interval of more than four years, re- 
turned, with accumulated force, to the banks of 
the Lower Danube. Their troops were reemited 
with the fiercest w'aiTiors of Germany and 
Scythia ; and the soldiers, or at least the histo- 
rians, of the empire, no longer recognised the 
name and countenances of their former ene- 
mies. ^24 Xhe general, who commanded the 
military and nav:d powers of the Thracian fron- 
tier, soon perceived that his superiority would be 
disadvantageous to the public service; and that 
tlie barbarians, awed by the presence of his fleet 
and legions, would probably defer the passage 
of the river till the approaching winter. The 
dexterity of the spies, whom he sent into the 
Gothic camp, allured the barbarians into a fatal 
snare. They were persuaded, that, by a bold 
attempt, they might surprise, in the silence and 
darkness of the night, the sleeping army of the 
Romans ; and tlie whole multitude was hastily 
embarked in a fleet of three thousand canoes, ^25 
I’he bravest of the Ostrogoths led the van ; the 
main body consisted of the remainder of their 
subjects and soldiers; and the women and chil- 
dren securely followed in the rear. One of the 
nights without a moon had been selected for the 
execution of their design ; and they bad almost 
readied the southern bank of the Danube, in the 
firm confidence that they should find an easy 
landing, and an unguarded camp. But the 

122 Jornandes, c. xsviii. p. a50. Even Zosimns {I. ir. p, 246.) is 
compelled to approve the generosity of Theodosius, so honotirable to 
himself, and so beneficial to the public. 

125 The short, but authentic, hints in the of Matins {Chron. 

Scaliger. p, 52.) are stained with cotemporary passion. The four- 
^ntli oration of Themistius is a compliment to Peace, and tlie consul 
Satuminus. (A. D. 385.) 

124 TO ‘ZKvSiKw iraeriv ayvDoorrmu 22)siinus, 1. iv. p. 252. 

125 I am justified, by reason and example, in applying this Indian 

fflame to the of the barbarians, the single trees hollowed 

nto the ishspo of e boat^ 

Kiv*p*255. ' 

Ausi Damthium fjuomlam tranare Gruthungi 
In lintres fregere nerous ; ter tnille ruebant 
Per fluvium plenai cuneis immanibus alni. 

Claudian, in iv. Cons. Hon. G23. 


enemy. On this occasion, as well as on many 
others, it is a difficult task to reconcile the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the writers of the age of 
Theodosius. The partial and malignant his- 
torian, who misrepresents every action of his 
reign, affirms, that the emperor did not appear 
in the field of battle till the barbarians had 
been vanquished by the valour and conduct 
of his lieutenant Proraotiis. i The flatter- 
ing poet, w'ho celebrated, in the court of 
Honorius, the glory of the father and of the 
son, ascribes the victory to the personal 
prowess of Theodosius; and almost insinuates, 
that the king of the Ostrogoths was slain 
by the hand of the emperor A-7 The truth 
of history might perhaps be found in a just 
medium between these extreme and conti*a- 
dictory assertions. 

The original treaty which fixed 
the settlement of the Goths, ascer- 
tained their privileges, and stipu- Asia.^'" 
lated their obligations, would ji. 
lusti'ate the history of Theodosius and his suc- 
cessors. The series of their history has imper- 
fectly preserved the spirit and substance of tins 
singular agreement. The ravages of war and 
tyranny had provided many large tracts of fer- 
tile but uncultivated land for the use of those 
barbarians, who might not disdain tiie practice 
of agriculture. A numerous colony of the 
Visigotiis was seated in Thrace : the remains of 
the Ostrogoths were planted in X’hrygia and 
Lydia ; their immediate wants were supplied by 
a distribution of corn and cattle; and their 
future industry was encouraged by an exemp- 
tion from tribute, during a certain term, of 
years. The barbarians would have deserved to 
feel the cruel and perfidious policy of the Im- 

126 Zo.siinus, 1. iv- p. 252—2.55. He too fi*eqiu'ntly betrays his 
poverty of judgment, by disgracing the most serious narratives with 
trilling and incredible circumstances. 

127 Odothsci regis ovimet 

Ketulit Ver.6.52. 

The omma were the spoils which a Roman general could only win 
from tl\e king, or general, of the enemy, whotn he had slain with his 
own hands : and ho more than three such examples are celehrattxi in 
the victorious ages of Rome. 

128 See Themistius, Orat. xvi. p. 211. Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. ii. 
152.) mentions the I’hrygian colony : 

— O.strogothjs colitar rnistisque Gruthungi.s 

I'hryx ager 

pd then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the Tactolus, and 
Hermus. 
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porial court, if they had suffered themselves to 
be dispersed through the provinces. They re- 
quired, and they obtained, the sole possession of 
the villages and districts assigned for their resi- 
dence ; they still cherished and propagated their 
native manners and language ; asserted, in the 
bosom of despotism, the freedom of their do- 
mestic government ; and acknowledged the so- 
vereignty of the emperor, without submitting 
to the inferior jurisdiction of the laws and magi- 
strates of Rome. The hereditary chiefs of the 
tribes and families were still permitted to com- 
mand their followers in peace and war ; but the 
royal dignity was abolished ; and the generals of 
the Goths were appointed and removed at the 
pleasure of the emperor. An army of forty 
thousand Goths was maintained for the per- 
petual service of the empire of the East ; and 
tliose haughty troops, who assumed the title of 
Fosderati, or allies, were distinguished by their 
gold collars, liberal pay, and licentious privi- 
leges. Their native courage was improved by 
tlie use of arms, and the knowledge of disci- 
pline ; and, while the republic was guarded, or 
threatened, by the doubtful sword of the bar- 
barians, the last sparks of the military flame 
w^ere finally extinguished in the minds of the 
Romans, Theodosius had the address to per- 
suade his allies, that the conditions of peace 
which had been extorted from him by prudence 
and necessity, were the voluntary expressions of 
his sincere friendship for the Gothic nation. 

A different mode of vindication or apology was 
opposed to the complaints of the people ; who 
loudly censured these shameful and dangerous 
concessions, 131 The calamities of the warw'ere 
painted in the most lively coloiirs j and the first 
symptoms of the return of order, of plenty, and 
security, w^'ere diligently exaggerated. The ad- 
vocates of Theodosius could affirm, with some 
appearance of truth and reason, that it was im- 
possible to extirpate so many warlike tribes, wffio 
were rendered desperate by the loss of their 
native country; and that the exhausted pro- 
vinces would be revived by a fresh supply of 
soldiers and husbandmen. The barbarians still 
wore an angry mid hostile aspect ; but the ex- 
i^crience of past times might encourage the , 
hope, that they would acquire the habits of in- | 
dustry and obedience ; that their manners would 
be polished by time, education, and the influence 
of Christianity; and that their posterity would 
insensibly blend with the great body of the 

Roman people. 13 a 

Their hostile Notwithstanding these sipecioiis 
sentiments, arguments, and these sanguine ex- 
pectations, it was apparent to every discerning 
eye, that the Goths would long remain the ene- 
mies, and might soon become the conquerors, of 

129 Compare Jomandes (c. xx. 27,), who marks the condition and 
number of the Gothic Fcederaii, with Zosimus (1. iv. p. 25S.), who 
mentions their golden collars ; and Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. S7.}> 
who applauds, with false or foolish joy, their bravery and discipline, 

130 Amator pads generjsque Gothorum, is the praise bestowed by 
the Gothic historian (c. xxix.), who represents his nation as innocent, 

S eaceable men, slow to anger, and patient of injuries- According to 
livy, tlie Romans conquered the world in their own defence. 

1.31 Besides the partial invectives of Zosimus (always discontented, 
with the Christian rdgns), see the grave representations which Syne- 
sius addresses to the emperor Arcadius (de Regno, p. 2&', 26. edit. 
Petav,). The philosophic bishop of Cyrene was near enough to 
judge ; and he was sufficiently removed from the temptation of fear 
or flattery. 


the Roman empire. Their rude and insolent 
behaviour expressed their contempt of the citi- 
zens and provincials, whom they insulted with 
impunity. 133 To the zeal and valour of the 
barbarians, Theodosius was indebted for the 
success of his arms ; but their assistance was 
precarious ; and they were sometimes seduced, 
by a treacherous and inconstant disposition, to 
abandon his standard, at the moment when 
their service was the most essential. During 
the civil war against Maximus, a great number 
of Gothic deserters retired into the morasses of 
Macedonia, wasted the adjacent provinces, and 
obliged the .intrepid monarch to expose his per- 
son, and exert his power, to suppress 'the rising 
flame of rebellion. 134 Xhe public apprehensions 
were fortified by the strong suspicion, that these 
tumults were not the effect of accidental passion, 
but the result of deep and premeditated design. 
It was generally believed, that the Goths had 
signed the treaty of peace with an hostile and 
insidious spirit ; and that their chiefs had pre- 
viously bound themselves, by a solemn and 
secret oath, never to keep faith with the Ro- 
mans ; to maintain the fairest show of loyalty 
and friendship, and to watch the favourable 
moment of rapine, of conquest, and of revenge. 
But, as the minds of the barbarians were not 
I insensible to the power of gratitude, several of 
I the Gothic leaders sincerely devoted themselves 
to the service of tlie empire, or, at least, of the 
emperor; the whole nation was insensibly di- 
vided into two opposite factions, and much 
sophistry was employed in conversation and dis- 
pute, to compare the obligations of their first, 
and second, engagements. The Goths, who 
considered themselves as the friends of peace, 
of justice, and of Rome, were directed by the 
authority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable 
youth, distinguished above the rest of his coun- 
trymen, by the politeness of his manners, the 
liberality of his sentiments, and the mild virtues 
of social life. But the more numerous faction 
adhered to the fierce and faithless Priulf, who 
inflamed the passions, and asserted the inde- 
pendence, of his warlike follow'ers. On one oi 
the solemn festivals, w'hen the chiefs of both 
parries were invited to the Imperial table, they 
were insensibly heated by wine, till they forgot 
the usual restraints of discretion and respect; 
and betrayed, in the presence of Theodosius, 
the fatal secret of their domestic disputes. The 
emperor, who had been the reluctant witness of 
this extraordinary controversy, dissembled his 
fears and resentment, and soon dismissed the 
tumultuous assembly. Fravitta, alarmed and 
exasperated by the insolence of his rival, whose 
departure from the palace might have been the 
signal of a civil war, boldly folloyved him ; and, 

132 Themistius (Orat. xvi. p, 211, 212.) composes an elaborate and 
rational apology, which is not, however, exemxrt from the puea-ilitie? 
of Greek rhetoric. Orpheus could mUif charm the wild beasts o» 
Thrace ; but Theodosius enchanted the men and women, whose pre- 
decessors in the same country had tom Orpheus in pieces, &c. 

333 Constantinople was deprived, half a day, of the public allow- 
ance of bread, to expiate the murder of a Gothic soldier: Mvovvrt^ ro 
SKvSueov was the guilt of the people. Libanius, Orat- xii. p. 394 . edit. 
Morel. 

334 Zoslmus, 1. iv- p. 267—271. He tells a long and ridiculous 
story of the adventurous prince, who roved the country with only flvo- 
horsemen, of a spy whom tltey detected, whipped, and Idlled tn an 
old woman’s cottage, &c. 
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Hrawing his sword, laid Piiulf dead at his feet. ! 
Their companions fiew to arms ; and the faith- ■ 
fill champion of Rome would have been op- 
pressed by superior numbers, if he had not been 
protected by the seasonable interposition of the 
Imperial guards. ^33 Such were the scenes of j 
barbaric rage, which disgraced the palace and 
ta})le of the Roman emperor ; and, as the im- | 
patient Goths could only be restrained by the I 
firm and temperate character of Theodosius, the I 
public safety seemed to depend on the life and j 
abilities of a single man. | 


CHAP. XXVIL 

Death of Gratmn . — Hum. of Ariamsni - — SU Am-- 
brose* — First civil IFar, against Maximus-. 
Character, Administration, and Fenance, of \ 
Theodosius. — Death of Valentinian II* — Se- 
cond civil Jfar, against Eugenius, — Death f \ 
Theodosius. 

Charartcr and The fame of Gratiau, before he 
eSSSrSan. l^^id accomplished the twentieth 
A.D. 37a-ss3. of age, was equal to that 
of the most celebrated princes. His gentle and 
amiable disposition endeared him to his private 
friends, the graceful affability of his manners 
engaged the affection of the people : the men of | 
letters, who enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged 
the taste and eloquence, of their sovereign ; his 
valour and dexterity in arms were equally ap- 
, plauded by the soldiers j and the clergy considered 
the humble piety of Gratian as the first and most 
useful of his virtues. The victory of Colmar had 
delivered the "West from a formidable invasion; 
and the grateful provinces of the East ascribed 
the merits of Theodosius to the author of M's 
greatness, and of the public safety. Gratian 
survived those memorable events only four or 
five years ; but he survived his reputation ; and, 
before he fell a victim to rebellion, he had lost, 
in a great measure, the respect and confidence of 
the Roman world. 

Hisaefects remarkable alteration of his 

^ *' ' character or conduct may not be 

imputed to the arts of flattery, which had be- 
sieged the son of Valentinian from his infancy ; 
nor to the headstrong passions which tliat gentle 
youth appears to have escaped. A more attentive 
view of the life of Gratian may perhaps suggest 
the true cause of the disappointment of the 
public hopes. His apparent virtues, instead of 
being the hardy productions of experience and 

IS? Compare Eimapius (in Excerpt. legat. p. 21, 22.) with Zosi- 
mas (1. IV. p. i, J.). 1 he diiierence of circumstances and names 
must undoubted^ be apj-Iied to the same ston-. Fravittn, or Travit- 
ta. was afteprards consul (A. D. 401.), and still conUnued his faithful 
services to the eldest son of Theotiosius. (Tillemont, Hist, des Einpe- 
reurs, tom. V. p. 467.| 

136 Les Goths ravagerent tout deptUs le Danube iusqu’au Hosphore ; 
jxtenninerent V alens et son armf-e f pt yip in „ 


Iprandeur et de la Decadence des Homains, c. xvU.). The president 
JWontesquieu seems ignorant, that the Goths, after the defeat of Valens, 
TC^_abandon^^ the terptory. It is now thirty years, says 

Claudian Bello Getico, 166, &c. A. D. 401.), ^ ^ 

. , , Ex quo jam patrios gens hsec oblita Triones, 

Alque Istrum transvecta sernel, vestigia fijclt 

■ Threlc-io funesta solo — — 


adversity, were the premature and artificial 
fruits of a royal education. The anxious ten- 
derness of his father was continually employed 
to bestow on him those advantage.s, which he 
might perhaps esteem the more highly, as he 
hiinself had been deprived of tliem; and the 
most skilful masters of every science, and of 
every art, had laboured to form the mind and 
body of the young prince.^ The knowledge which 
they painfully communicated was displayed w"ith 
ostentiition, and celebrated with lavish praise. 
His soft and tractable disposition received the 
fair impression of their judicious precepts, and 
the absence of passion might easily be mistaken 
for the strength of reason. His preceptors 
gradually rose to the rank and eonsequence of 
ministers of state ; - and, as they wisely dissembled 
their secret authority, he seemed to act with firm- 
ness, with propriety, and with judgment, on the 
most important occasions of his life and reign. 
But the mfl.uenceof this elaborate instruction did 
not penetrate beyond the surface ; and the skilful 
preceptors, who so accurately guided the steps of 
their royal pupil, could not infuse into his feeble 
and indolent character, the vigorous and inde- 
pendent principle of action, which renders the 
laborious pursuit of glory essentially iiecessaiy to 
the happiness, and almost to the existence, of the 
hero. As soon as time and accident had removed 
those faithful counsellors from the throne, the 
emperor of the West insensibly descended to 
the level of his natural genius ; abandoned the 
reins of government to the ambitious hands which 
were stretched forwards to grasp them; aiul 
amused his leisure with the most frivolous gra- 
tifications. A public sale of favour and injustice 
was instituted, both in the court, and in the pro- 
vinces, by the worthless delegates of his power, 
whose merit it was made sacrilege to question. 3 
The conscience of the credulous prince was di- 
rected by saints and bishops ; w’ho procured an 
Imperial edict to punish, as a capital offence, 
the violation, the neglect, or even the ignorance, 
of the divine law. 3 Among the various arts 
wliich had exercised the youth of Gratian, he had 
applied himself, with singular inclination and 
success, to manage the horse, to draw the how, 
and to dart the javelin ; and these qualifications, 
which might be useful to a soldier, were prosti- 
tuted to the viler purposes of hunting. Large 
parks ’tvere enclosed for the Imperial pleasures, 
and plentifully stocked with every species of 
wild beasts ; and Gratian neglected the duties, 
and even the dignity, of his rank, to consume 
whole days in the vain display of his dexterity 

de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, ioxn. xv. p. 12.')— 158.) Tbe 
poetical fame of Ausonius condemns the Ctste of his age. 

2 Ausonius was successively prenuited to the prietorian pnefecture 
of Italy CA.D.377,), and of()aul (A.D. .ITS.); and was at length in- 
vested with the consulship (A.D. 579.). He exjiressed his gratitude in 
a servile and Insipid piece of iiattcrj (Actio Grntiaruin, p. 756.), 
which has survived more worthy productions. 

3 DLsputare de principal! Ju'dicio non oporfet. Sawilegii enim 
instar est dubitare, an is dignus sit, quern elegerit irnperator. (’orUty; 
Justinian, 1. ix. tit. xxix. leg. .5. Tins convenient Imv was reviveil 
and promulgated, after the deatli of Gratian, by the feeble court ot 
Alilan. 

4 Ambrose composed, for liic instruction, a theological treatise on 
the faith of tJic Trinity and Tillemont (Hist, des limpereur.s, lorn. v. 

f ». 158. 16(h) ascribes to the arclihishon the merit of Gratian’s into- 
erant laws. 

5 (Jui divinsR Icgis sanctitatera nesciendo omiltnnt, ant negligcndo 
violant, et offendunt, sacrilegium commiltunt. (.’odex Justinian. 1. ix. 
tit. xxix. leg. 1. Theodosius, intleed, may claim his share in ilie 
merit oftliis comprehensive law. 
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and boldness in the cliace. Tlie pride and wish 
of the Iloinan emperor to excel in an art, in 
'^’^ hieh he might be surpassed by the meanest of 
his slaves, reminded the numerous spectators of 
the examples of Nero and Commodiis ; but the 
chaste and temperate Gx'atian was a stranger to 
their monstrous vices ; and his hands were stained 
only with the blood of animals. 6 

Discontent of Tiic behaviour of Gratian, which 
degraded his character in the eyes 

A. k 385. of mankind, could not have disturbed 
the security of his reign, if the army had not 
been provoked to resent their peculiar injuries. 
As long as the young emperor was guided by the 
instructions of his masters, he professed liimself 
the friend and pupil of the soldiers ; many of his 
hours were spent in the familiar conversation of 
the camp ; and the health, the comforts, the 
rewards, the honours, of his faithful troops, ap- 
peared to be the object of his attentive concern- 
But, after Gratian more freely indulged his pre- 
vailing taste for hunting and shooting, he na- 
turally connected himself with the most dexterous 
ministers of his favourite amusement. A body of 
the Alani was received into the militai*y and do- 
mestic service of the palace ; and the admirable 
skill, wliieh they w^ere accustomed to display in 
the unbounded plains of Scythia, was exercised, 
on a more narrow theatre, in the j)arks and en- 
closures of Gaul. Gratian admired the talents 
and customs of these favourite guards, to whom 
alone he intrusted the defence of his person : 
and, as if he meant to insult the public opinion, 
he frequently shcAved himself to the soldiers and 
people, with the dress and arms, the long bow, 
the sounding quiver, and the fur garments, of a 
Scythian warrior. The unworthy spectacle of 
a Roman prince, who had renounced the dress 
and manners of his country, filled the minds of 
the legions with grief and indignation. 7 Even 
the Germans, so strong and formidable in the 
armies of the empire, affected to disdain the 
strange and horrid appearance of the savages of 
the North, who, in the space of a few years, had 
wandered from the banks of the Volga to those 
of the Seine. A loud and licentious murmur 
w’as echoed through the camps and garrisons of 
the West ; and as the mild indolence of Gratian 
neglected to extinguish the first symptoms of 
discontent, the want of love and respect was not 
supplied by the influence of feai-. But the sub- 
version of an established government is always 
a work of some real, and of much apparent, dif- 
ficulty; and the tlu-orxe of Gratian was protected 
by the sanctions of custom, law, religion, and the 
nice balance of the civil and military jjowers, 

G Ammirmns (xxxi. 10.) and the yonnger Victor acknowledge the 
virtues of Gratian ; and accuse, or rather lament, his degenerate taste. 
Tlie odious parallel of Coinmodus is saved by “ licet incruentus ; ” 
and perhaps Fhitostorgius (I. x- c- 10., and Godefroy, p. 412.) had 
gimraed, with some similar reserve, the comparison of Nero. 

7 Zosimus (1. iv. p. 2-17.) and the younger Victor ascribe the revolu- 
tion to the favour of the Alani, and die discontent of the llomnn 
troops. Dum exercitnm negligeret, et pnticos ex Alanis, quos ingeuti 
auro ad se transtulerat, anteferret veteri ac Romano militi. 

S Britannia fertilis provincia tytannoriun, is a memorable exiires- 
sioruused by Jerom in the Pelagian controversy, and variously tortured 
in the disputes of our national antiquaries- The revo’utionsof the 
last age appeared to justify the image of the .sublime Rossuet, “ cette 

isle, plus orageuse que les mers qui I’environnent." ^ 

9 Zosimus says of the British soldiers, rwv ahXwv atravreov TrAeav 

a.v8aSeug, xat vtMp,£t>ov^^ 

10 Helena the daughter of Budda. Her chapel may still be seen at 
Oacr-Si^ont, now Caer-narvon. (Carte's Hist, of Hngland, ved, i. 
p. IGS. from Rowland's Mona Antiqua.) The prudent reader may 
not perhaps be satisfied with such Welsh evidence. 


which had been established by the policy of 
Constantine. It is not very important to en- 
quire from what causes tlie revolt of Britain was 
produced. Accident is commonly the parent of 
disorder ; the seeds of rebellion happened to fall 
on a soil which was supposed to be more fruitful 
than any other in tyrants and usurpers ; 8 the 
legions of that sequestered island had been long 
famous for a spirit of presumption and arro- 
gance ; 9 and the name of Maximus Revolt of Maxi- 
•was proclaimed, by the tumultu- Britain, 
ary, but unanimous voice, both of the soldiers 
and of the provincials. The emperor, or the 
rebel, for his title was not yet ascertained by 
fortune, was a native of Spain, the coiintr^nnan, 
the fellow-soldier, and the rival of Theodosius, 
whose elevation he had not seen without some 
emotions of envy and resentment : the events of 
his life had long since fixed him in Britain ; 
and I should not be unwilling to find some evi- 
dence for the marriage, which he is said to have 
contracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord 
of Caernarvonshire, But this provincial rank 
might justly be considered as a state of exile and 
obscurity; and if Maximus had obtained any 
ci\'il or military office, he was not invested with 
the authority either of governor or general, n 
His abilities, and even liis integrity, are acknow- 
ledged by the partial writers of the age ; and 
the merit must indeed have been conspicuous, 
that could extort such a confession in favour of 
the vanquished enemy of Theodosius. The dis- 
content of Maximus might incline him to censure 
the conduct of his sovereign, and to encourage, 
perhaps without any view's of ambition, the mur- 
murs of the troops. But in the midst of the 
tumult, he artfully, or modestly, refused to 
ascend the throne ; and some credit appears to 
have been given to his own positive declaration, 
that he was compelled to accept the dangerous 
pre-sent of the Imperial purple, 

But there was danger likewise in Flight and death 
refusing the empire ; and from the ^^ratian. 
moment that Maximus had violated his allegi- 
ance to his lawful sovereign, he could not hope 
to reign, or even to live, if he confined his mo- 
derate ambition within the narrow limits of 
Britain. He boldly and wisely resolved to pre- 
vent the designs of Gratian ; the youth of the 
island crowded to his standard, and he invaded 
Gaul with a fleet and army, w'hich were long 
afterwards remembered, as the emigration of a 
considerable part of the British nation. The 
emperor, in his peaceful residence of Paris, was 
alarmed by their hostile approach ; and the darts 
which he idly wasted on lions and bears, might 

11 Camden (vo!. i- introduct. ji- c5.) apnoint.s him governor of Bri.. 
lain ; and the father of our antiquities is followed, a.s usual, by his blind 
jirbgeny. Pacatus and Zosimus had taken some pains to prevent this 
error, or fablej and I shall protect myself by their decisive testinionies. 
Kegali habith ejiulmi sunm, illi exules orbis induerunt {m Panegyr. 
\'et. 5^. 23.) ; and the Greek historian still less equivocally, awoc 
(Maximus) St nvSt tts o-pvtv tvrifiov trvur; vfioeXSmv (1. iv. p. 24S.). 

12 Sulpicius Severus, Dialog, ii. 7. Orosius, 1. vii, c. 34. p. 55fl. 
They both acknowhslge (Sulpicius had been his subject) his innocence 
and merit. It is singular enotJgh, that Maximus should be less favour- 
ably treated by Zosimus, the partial adversary of his rival. 

13 Archbishop Usher (Antlquitat. Britan. Eccles. p. 107, 108.) has 
diligently collected the legends of the island, and the continent. The 
whole emieratiDn consisted of 30,000 soldiers, and 100,000 plebeians, 
who .settled in Bretagne. Their destined brides, St. Ursula with 
11^000 noble, and 60,000 plebeian, virgins, mistook tireir way, landed 
at Cologne, and were all most cruelly murdered by the Huns. But 
the plebeian sisters have been defrauded of their equal honours ; and, 
what is still harder, John Trithemius presumes to mention fire c/«Wmi 
of these British virgins^ 

E e 2 



H :^ra«s (L IV. p. S<tS, 249.) has transported the death of Gratian 
ttom Lugammrn in Gaul (Lyons) to Singidunum in Mnssia. Some 
aims may be extracted frcro the Chronicles ; some lies may be defected 
Jn Sozomen Cl* vsi. c. 13.}, and Socrates (1. v. c. 11.). Ambrose is our 
most authentic evidence (tom.i. Bnarrat. in Psalm hd. p.96l.,tora.ii. 
«5P^„2P£iv. p. 88B, &c.> and de Obith Valentinian. Consolat. No. 28. 

his fidelity; ’while his treachery is 
marked xa Prosper*# Chrordcle, as the cause of the ruin of Gratian. 
Amtarose* who baa occasion to exculpate hlinseif> only cond e mn’^ the 
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liave been employed more honourably against 
the rebels. But his feeble efforts announced 
his degenerate spirit and desperate situation 5 
and deprived him of the resources, -which ho 
still might have found, in the support of his 
subjects and allies. The armies of Gaul, instead 
of opposing the march of Maximus, received 
him with joyful and loyal acclamations ; and 
the shame of the desertion was transferred from 
the people to the prince. The troops, whose 
station more immediately attached them to the 
service of the palace, abandoned the standard of 
Gratian the first time that it was displayed in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. The emperor of the 
West fled towards Lyons, with a train of only 
three hundred horse; and, in the cities along 
tlie road, where he hoped to 6nd a refuge, or at 
least a passage, he was taught, by cruel expe- 
rience, that ever}* gate is shut against the un- 
fortunate. Yet he might still have reached, in 
safety, the dominions of his brother ; and soon 
have returned with the forces of Italy and the 
East; if he had not suffered himself to be fatally 
deceived by tlie perfidious governor of the Lyon- 
nese province. Gratian was amused by protest- 
ations of doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a 
support, which could not be effectual ; till the 
arrival of Andragathius, the general of the ca- 
valry of Maximus, put an end to his suspense. 
That resolute officer executed, without remorse, 
the orders, or the intentions, of the usurper. 
A.D.383, Gratian, as he rose from supper, 
Aog. 25. delivered into the hands of the 

assassin ; and his body was denied to the pious 
and pressing intreaties of his brother Valen- 
tinian. The death of the emperor was followed 
by that of Ins powerful general Mellobaudes, the 
king of the Franks ; who maintained, to the 
last moment of his life, the ambiguous reputa- 
tion, which is the just recompence of obscure 
and subtile policy, These executions might be 
necessary to the public safety : but the success- 
ful usurper, whose power was acknowledged by 
all the provinces of the West, had the merit, and 
the satisfaction, of boasting, that, except those 
-who had perished by the chance of war, his 
triumph w'as not stained by the blood of the 
Romans, 

Treafy of rieace cvcnts of this revolution had 

nlSrand t£ rapid succession, that 

do!<iiu," _ ' it would have been impossible for 
A.D.o83~.)87. Xheodosius to march to the relief of 
his benefactor, before he received the intelli- 
gence of his defeat and death. During the sea- 
son of sincere grief, or ostentatious mourning, 
the Eastern emperor was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of the principal chamberlain of Maximus : 
and the choice of a venerable old man, for an 
office which was usually exercised by eunuchs, 
announced to the court of Constantinople the 
gravity and temperance of the British usurper. 
The ambassador condescended to justify, or ex- 


cuse, the conduct of his master ; and to protest, 
in specious language, that tlie murder of Gratian 
had been perpetrated, without his knowledge or 
consent, by the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. 
But lie proceeded, in a finii and equal tone, to 
offer Theodosius the alternative of peace, or war. 
The speech of the ambassador concluded with a 
spirited declaration, that although IMaxirnus, as 
a Roman, and as the father of his people, would 
choose rather to employ his forces in the ct)mmon 
defence of the republic, he -was armed and pre- 
pared, if his friendship should be rejected, to 
dispute, in a field of battle, the empire of the 
world. An immediate and peremptory answer 
was required ; but it was extremely difficult for 
Theodosius to satisfy, on this important occasion, 
either the feelings of his owm mind, or the ex- 
pectations of the public. Tlie imperious voice 
of honour and gratitude called aloud for re- 
venge. From the liberality of Gratian, he had 
received the Imperial diadem ; his patience would 
encourage the odious suspicion, that he was 
more deeply sensible of former injuries, than 
of recent obligations ; and if he accepted the 
friendship, he must seem to share the guilt, of 
the assassin. Even the principles of justice, 
and the interest of society, -ivotild receive a fatal 
blow from the impunity of Maximus ; and the 
example of successful usui*pation would tend to 
dissolve the artificial fabric of government, and 
ohee more to re-plunge the empire in the crimes 
and calamities of the preceding age. But, as the 
sentiments of gratitude and honour should inva- 
riably regulate the conduct of an individual, they 
may be overbalanced, in the mind of a sovereign, 
by the sense of superior duties ; and the maxims 
both of justice and humanity must permit the 
escape of an atrocious criminal, if an inno- 
cent peoide would be involved in the conse- 
quences of his punishment. The assassin of 
Gratian had usurped, but he actually possessed, 
the most warlike provinces of the empire : the 
East was exhausted by the misfortunes, and even 
by the success, of the Gothic war ; and it W'as 
seriously to be apprehended, that, after the vital 
strength of the republic had been wasted in a 
doubtful and destructive contest, the feeble con- 
queror wuuld remain an easy prey to the barba- 
rians of the north. These weighty considerations 
engaged Theodosius to dissemble his rosentinont, 
and to accept the alliance of the tyrant. But 
he stipulated, that Maximus should content him- 
self with the possession of the countries beyond 
the Alps. The brother of Gratian w-as confirmed 
and secured in the sovereignty of Italy, Africa, 
and the Western Illyricum ; and some honour- 
able conditions -w^cre inserted in the treaty, to 
protect the memory, and the Iaw*s, of the deceased 
emperor. 17 Accordingto the custom of the age, 
the images of the three imperial colleagues were 
exhibited to the veneration of tlie people ; nor 
should it be lightly supposed, that in the mo- 


death of Vallio, a faithful servant of Gratian (torn. 15. opist. xxiv, 
I». 891. edit. Benedict.). 

16 He protested, nullum ex adversariis nisi in aeioocenhuisse, Sulp, 
Severus in Vit, B. Martin, c. 23. The orator of Themlosius iMatowa 
reluctant, and therefore weighty, praise on his oiemenev. Si c«5 ille, 
pro ceteris ^olerihus suis, mhms cmileliv futee videtur. (i’anocyr. 
Vet. six. 28.) 

17 Ambrose mentions the la^vs of Gratian, quas non ahrogavit liostia 
(tom. u. cpist. xvu, p, 827.). 
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ment of a solemn reconciliation, Theodosius 
secretly cherished the intention of perfidy and 
revenge. 18 

Ea tism and contempt of Gratian for the 

SLdos edicts Roman soldiers had exposed him to 
the fatal effects of their resentment. 

Feb. 28. pj- profound veneration for the 
Christian clergy was rewarded by the applause 
and gratitude of a powerful order, which has 
claimed, in every age, the privilege of dispens- 
ing honours, both on earth and in heaven. 
The orthodox bishops bewailed his death, and 
their own irreparable loss ; but they were soon 
comforted by the discovery, that Gratian had 
committed the sceptre of the East to the hands 
of a prince, whose humble faith, and fervent 
zeal, were supported by the spirit and abilities 
of a more vigorous character. Among the be- 
nefactors of the church, the fame of Constantine 
has been rivalled by the glory of Theodosius. 
If Constantine had the advantage of erecting 
the standard of the cross, the emulation of his 
successor assumed the merit of subduing the 
Arian heresy, and of abolishing the worship of 
idols in the Roman world. Theodosius was 
the first of the emperors baptised in the true 
faith of the Trinity. Although he was born of 
a Christian family, the maxims, or at least the 
practice, of the age, encouraged him to delay 
the ceremony of his initiation ; till he was ad- 
monished of the danger of delay, by the serious 
illness wliich threatened his life, towards the 
end of the first year of his reign. Before he 
again took the field against the Goths, he re- 
ceived the sacrament of baptism 20 from Acho- 
Hus, the orthodox bishop of Thessalonica ; 21 
and, as the emperor ascended from the holy 
font, still glowing with the warm feelings of re- 
generation, he dictated a solemn edict, which 
proclaimed his own faith, and prescribed the re- 
ligion of his subjects. ‘‘ It is our pleasure (such 
“ is the Imperial style) that all the nations, 
which are governed by our clemency and mo- 
“ deration, should stedfastly adhere to the re- 
‘‘ ligion which was taught by St. Peter to the 
“ Romans; which faithful tradition has pre- 
“ served ; and which is now professed by the 
** pontiff Damasus, and by Peter, bishop of 
Alexandria, a man of apostolic holiness. Ac- 
** cording to the discipline of the apostles, and 
“ the doctrine of the Gospel, let us believe the 
** sole deity of the Father, the Son, and the 
“ Holy Ghost ; under an equal majesty, and a 
** pious Trinity. We authorise the followers of 
« this doctrine to assume the title of Catholic 
Christians ; and as we judge, that all others 
“ are extravagant madmen, we brand them with 
the infamous name of Heretics ; and declare, 
“ that their conventicles shall no longer usurp 
the respectable appellation of churches. Be- 


** sides the condemnation of Divine justice, they 
** must expect to suffer the severe penalties, which 
our authority, guided by heavenly wisdom,. 
** shall think proper to inflict upon them.” 22 
The faith of a soldier is commonly the fruit of 
instruction, rather than of enquiry ; but as the 
emperor always fixed Ms eyes on the visible 
land-marks of orthodoxy, wliich he had so pru- 
dently constituted, his religious opinions were 
never affected by the specious texts, the subtle 
arguments, and the ambiguous creeds of the 
Arian doctors. Once indeed he expressed a 
faint inclination to converse with the eloquent 
and learned Eunomius, who lived in retirement 
at a small distance from Constantinople. But 
the dangerous interview was prevented by the 
prayers of the empress Flaccilla, who trembled 
for the salvation of her husband ; and the mind 
of Theodosius was confirmed by a theological 
argument, adapted to the rudest capacity. He 
had lately bestowed, on his eldest son Arcadius, 
the name and honours of Augustus, and the 
two princes were seated on a stately throne to 
receive the homage of their subjects. A bishop* 
Amphilochius of Iconium, approached the 
throne, and after saluting, with due reverence^ 
the person of Ms sovereign, he accosted the royal 
youth with the same familiar tenderness, which 
he might have used towards a plebeian child. 
Provoked by this insolent behaviour, the mo- 
narch gave orders, that the rustic priest should 
be instantly driven from his presence. But 
while the guards were forcing Mm to the door, 
the dexterous polemic had time to execute his 
design, by exclaiming, with a loud voice, ** Such 
“ is the treatment, O emperor I which the King 
“ of heaven has prepared for those impious men, 
who affect to worship the Father, but refuse to 
“ acknowledge the equal majesty of Ms divine 
“ Son.” Theodosius immediately embraced the 
bishop of Iconium ; and never forgot tlie im- 
portant lesson, which he had received from this 

dramatic parable, 23 

Constantinople was tlie principal 
seat and fortress of Arianism ; and, 
in a long interval of forty years, 24^ • - 

the faith of the princes and prelates, who reigned 
in the capital of the East, was rejected in the 
purer schools of Rome and Alexandria, The 
archiepiscopal throne of Macedonius, which had 
been polluted with so much Christian blood, 
was successively filled by Eudoxus and Damo- 
pMlus. Their diocese enjoyed a free importation 
of vice and error from every province of the 
empire ; the eager pursuit of religious contro- 
versy aflforded a new occupation to the busy 
idleness of the metropolis ; and we may credit 
the assertion of an intelligent observer, who de- 
scribes, with some pleasantry, the effects of their 
loquacious zeal. TMs city,” says he, “ is full 


18 Zosimus, 1, iv, p. S/tl, 252. We may disclaim his odious stis- 

S icions ; but we camiot rejt'ct the treaty of xieace, which tlie friends of 
'heotlosius have absolutely forpotten, or sliphtly mentioned. 

19 Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, assigns to his pupil Gra- 
tian an high and respectable place in heaven (tom. ii. de Obit. Val. 
Consol, p. lISS.). 

20 For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sozomen (I. vii. c. 4.) , Socrates 
(1. V. c. 6.), andTillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 728.}. 

21 Ascolius, or Acholius, was honoured by the friendship, and the 

f (raises, of Ambrose; w'ho styles him, raurus iidei atque sanctitatis 
tom, ii. Epifit. XV, p. 820.) ; and afterwards celebrates his sjwed 
and diligence in running to Constantinople, Italy, &c, (E\nst. xvi, 
p. 822.) ; a virtue which does not appertain cither to a tvaU, or » 
mAojt. 


22 Codex Theodts. I. xvi. tit. i. leg, 2., with Godefroy*'s Commen- 
tary, tom. vi. p. 5—9. Such an edict deserved the warmest praises, 
of Baronius, auream saactionem, edictum piara et salntare. — Sic 
ituradastza. 

23 Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 6. Theodore^ 1. v. c- 16, Tillemont is dis- 
pleased (IWdm. EIccl&. tom. vi. n. 627, 628.) with the terms of 
“ rustic Dishop,” obscure ci^." Yet 1 must take leave to thinlc, 
that both Amphilochius and Iconium were objects of inconsiderable 
magnitude in the Roman empire. 

24 Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 5. Socrates, 1. v. r„ 7> Marcellin. mChron. 
The account of forty years must be dated from the election or intru- 
sion of Eusebius; who wisely exchanged the bishopric of Niconifedia 
for the throne of Conitariittiople, 
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of mecbanics and slaves, who are all of them 
« ‘ profound theologians ; and preach in the shops 
and in the streets. If you desire a man to 
change a piece of silver, he informs you, 
wherein the Son differs from the Father : if 
you ask the price of a loaf, you are told, by 
way of reply, tiiat the Son is inferior to the 
Father ; and if you enquire, whether the bath 
is readv, the answer is, that the Son was made 
out of nothing.” The heretics, of various 
denominations, subsisted in peace under the 
protection of the Arians of Constantinople ; who 
endeavoured to secure the attachment of those 
obscure sectaries ; while they abused, wnth un- 
relenting severity, the victory which they had 
obtained over the followers of the council of 
Nice. During the partial reigns of Constantius 
and Valens, the feeble remnant of the Homo- 
ousians was deprived of the public and private 
exercise of their religion 3 and it has been ob- 
served, in pathetic language, that die scattered 
dock was left without a shepherd, to wander on 
the mountains, or to be devoured by rapacious 
w^olves.'-J0 But, as their zeal, instead of being 
subdued, derived strength and vigour from op- 
pression, they seized the first moments of im- 
perfect freedom, which they acquired by the 
death of Valens, to form themselves into a re- 
gular congregation, under the conduct of an 
Gregory Na- cpiscopal pastor. Tw'o natives of 
Cappadocia, Basil, and Gregory 
Nazianzen,27 w^ere distinguished above all their 
Cotemporaries,28 by the rare union of profane 
eloquence and of orthodox: piety. These orators, 
who might sometimes be compared, by them- 
selves, and by the public, to the most celebrated 
of the ancient Greeks, were united by the ties 
of the strictest friendship. They had cultivated, 
with equal ardour, the same liberal studies in 
the schools of Athens ; they had retired, with 
equal devotion, to the same solitude in the de- 
serts of Pontus ; and every spark of emulation, 
or envy, appeared to be totally extinguished in 
the holy and ingenuous breasts of Gregory and 
Basil. But die exaltation of Basil, from a pri- 
vate life to the arcliiepiscopal throne of Cajsarea, 
discovered to the world, and perhaps to himself, 
the pride of his character ; and the first favour 
which he condescended to bestow on his friend 
was received, and perhaps was intended, as a 
cruel insult. ^9 Instead of employing the supe- 
rior talents of Gregory in some useful and con- 
spicuous station, the haughty prelate selected. 


among the fifty bishoprics of his extensive pro- 
vince, the WTetched village of Sasima,3o without 
water, without verdure, without society, situate at 
the junction of three highways, and frequented 
only by the incessant 'passage of rude and cla- 
morous* wagoners. Gregory submitted with 
reluctance to this Imimliating exile 3 he was or- 
dained bishop of Sasima; but he solemnly pro- 
tests, that he never consiiniinated his spiritual 
marriage with this disgusting bride. He after- 
wards consented to undertake the government 
of his native church of NazianKus,^^! of which 
his fiither had been bishop above five and forty 
years. But as he was still conscious, that he 
desm-ed another audience, and „,i,. 

another theatre, he accepted, with gon^Conbtan- 
no unworthy ambition, the honour- “T fi. ars, 
able invitation, which was addressed November, 
to him from the orthodox party of Constantino- 
ple. On Ills arrival in the capital, Gregory was 
entertained in the house of a pious and charitable 
kinsman ; the most spacious room was conse- 
crated to the uses of religious worship ; and the 
name of Anastasia was chosen, to express the 
resurrection of the Nicene faith. Tliis pri- 
vate conventicle was afterwards converted into 
a magnificent church; and the credulity of 
the succeeding age was prepared to believe 
the miracles and visions, which attested the 
presence, or at least the protection, of the 
Mother of God. 3© The pulpit of the Anas- 
tasia was the scene of the labours and triumphs 
of Gregory Nazianzen ; and, in the space 
of two years, he experienced all the spiritual 
adventures which constitute the prosperous 
or adverse fortunes of a missionary. 33 The 
Arians, who were provoked by the boldness of 
his enterprise, represented his doctrine, as if he 
had preached three distinct and equal Deities; 
and the devout populace was excited to sup- 
press, by violence and tumult, the irregulai’ 
assemblies of the Athanasian heretics. From 
the cathedra! of St. Sophia, there issued a motley 
crowd of common beggars, who had forfeited 
‘‘ their claim to pity ; of monks, who had the 
appearance of goats or satyrs; and of women, 
“ more terrible than so many Jezebels. ” The 
doors of the Anastasia were broke open ; much 
mischief w^as perpetrated, or atteinxited, with 
sticks, stones, and firebrands ; and as a man lost 
his life in the affray, Gregory, who was sum- 
moned the next morning before the magistrate, 
had the satisfaction of supposing, that he publicly 


25 See Jortin’s llemarfcs on Ecclesiastical Plistory, vol. iv. p. 71. 
The thirty-third Oration of (irei^ory Nazianzen allbrds, indeed, some 
similar ideas, even some still more ridiculous ; but 1 have not yet 
found the rroi-ds of this remarkable passage, which I allege on the 
feith ^ a correct and, liberal scholar. 

26 See the thirty-second Oration of Gregory Nazianzen, and the 
account of his own life, wldch he has composed in ISCIO ianibics. 
Yet every physician is prone to exaggerate the inveterate nature of the 
disease which he has cured. 

27 I confess myself deeifly indebted to the iwo Lives of Gregory Na- 
zianzen, comiJosed, with very diiltTent views, bv Tilleniont (Mdni. 
Ecefes. tom. ix. p. 30.5-560. 692—731.), and Le-Clerc fBiblioOKique 
Unlversdle, tom. xviii. p. 1 — 128.). 

28 Unless Gregory Nazianzen jtiistook thirty years in his own age, 
he was bom, as well a.s his friend Basil, about the yesx 529. The pre- 
jKsterous chronology of Suidas has lM:en graciously received : because 
*t removes the scandal of Gregory’s father, a saint likewise, begetting 
cbiidren, after he became a bishop, tTillemont, Mdm. Ecclds. tom. ixl 
I*. 693-697.) 

29 Gr^ry’s Poem on his own Life contains some beautiful lines 
p. 8.), which burst from the heart, and speak the pangs of 

wtMfot Kotvot Xayauf^ 

Ogoaveyof re Kai owiorwc 
Kovt flf ev a/i^Ohv - . - . 


Aiemedctarm Tratw, eppiirrat ' 

Avpai, iepovarh rag vaXauig cXwttfaC. 

In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Helena addresses the same pathetic 
complaint to her friend Herinia : 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared. 

The sisters’ vows, &c. 

Shakspeare had nevtir read the pomis of Gregory Nazianzen ; he was 
ignorant of the Greek language; but his rnotiner tongue, the language 
oi’ Nature, is the same in Cappadocia and in Britain. 


zianzen (t 

mile.s from Archclais, and thirty -two from Tyana, i 
Itincraiy of Antoninus ^p. 141. edit WtJSseling.j. 

31 The name of Nazianzus had been immortalised by Gregory ; but 
his native town, under tlie Greek or Roman title of Diocaisarea (Tille- 
raont, M(?m. EccItJs. tom.ix. p.6S2.), is mentioned by i’linv 3.). 
Ptolemy, and Hierocles. (Itinerar. U'esseling, p. 709.) It appears to 
have been situate on the edge of Isauria. 

52 See Ducange, Constant. Christiana, 1. iv. p. 141, 3 42. The Sua. 
Soaomen (1. vii. c. 5.) is iuteriJreted to mean the Virgin 

^ SS'Tillcmont (Mdm. Ecck<s. tom.ix. p. 432, See.) diligently col- 
jects, enlarge, and explains, the oratories and poetical li&ts of Gre- 
gory lunrselt. 
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confessed the name of Christ. After he was 
delivered from the fear and danger of a foreign 
enemy, his infant chnrcli was disgraced and dis- 
tracted by intestine fiction. A stranger, who 
assumed the name of Maximus, 34 and the cloak 
of a Cynic philosopher, insinuated himself into 
the conlidence of Gregory ; deceived and abused 
his iavourable opinion ; and forming a secret 
connection with some bishops of Egypt, at- 
tempted, by a clandestine ordination, to supplant 
his patron in tlie episcopal seat of Constantinople. 
'I’fiese mortifications might sometimes tempt the 
Cappadocian missionary to regret his obscure 
solitude. But his fatigues were rewarded by 
the daily increase of his fame and his congrega- 
tion ; and he enjoyed the pleasure of observing, 
tiiat th> greater part of his numerous audience 
retired from his sermons, satisfied with the elo- 
quence of the preacher, 35 or dissatisfied with 
the manifold imperfections of then* faith and 
practice.36 

RuinofArian- CathoHcs of Constantinople 

ism at Con- were animated with, joyful confi- 
stantimp^e^^ denc 6 by the baptism and edict of 
Nov. 26 . Theodosius ; and they impatiently 
waited the effects of his gracious promise. Their 
hopes were speedily accomplished ; and the em- 
peror, as soon as he had finished the operations 
of the campaign, made his public entry into the 
capital at the head of a victorious army. The 
next day after his arrival, he summoned Damo- 
philus to his presence ; and offered that Arian 
prelate the Iiard alternative of subscribing the 
Nicene creed, or of instantly resigning, to the 
orthodox believers, the use and possession of the 
episcopal palace, the cathedral of St. Sophia, 
and all the churches of Constantinople. The 
zeal of Damophilus, which in a Catholic saint 
would have been justly applauded, embraced, 
without hesitation, a life of poverty and exilcjS? 
and his removal w^as immediately followed by 
the purification of the Imperial city. The 
Arians might complain, with some appearance 
of justice, that an inconsiderable congregation 
of sectaries should usurp the hundred churches, 
whicli they were insutlicient to fill : whilst the 
far greater part of the people was cruelly ex- 
cluded from every place of religious worship, 
Theodosius was still inexorable; but as the 
angels who protected the Catholic cause, were 
only visible to the eyes of faith, he prudently 
reinforced those heavenly legions, with the more 
effectual aid of temporal and carnal weapons: 
and the church of St. Sophia was occupied by a 
large body of the Imperial guards. If the 
mind of Gregory was susceptible of pride, he 
must have felt a very lively satisfaction, when 
the emperor conducted him through the streets 
in solemn triumph; and, with his own hand, 
respectfully placed him on the arcliiepiscopal 

31 He pronounced an oration (tom. i. Orat. xxiii. p. 409.) in Ids 
praise; Init after their quaiwi, the name of Maximus was changed 
into that of Heron. (See .lerom, torn. i. in Catalog. Script. Eccles. 
p. 301.) I touch slightly on these obscure and personal scjuabbles. 

35 Under the modest emblem of a dream, Gregory (tom. ii. Car- 
men ix. p. 78.) describes his own success with some human compla- 
cency. Yet it should seem, from his familiar conversation with his 
auditor St. Jerorn (tom. i. Epist. ad Nei)otian. p.l4.), that the preacher 
understood the true value ot popular applause. 

36 Laohrymse auditorum laudes tuoj aint, is the lively and judicious 
advice of St. Jerom. 

37 Sot:rates (1. v. c. 7.) and Str/onien (I. tui. c. 5.) relate the evange- 
lical words and actions of Uainojdiilus wiUiout a word of approbation. 


throne of Constantinople. But the saint (who 
had not subdued the imperfections of Iniman 
virtue) was deeply alFected by the moi'tifying 
consideration, that his entrance into the fold was 
that of a wolf, rather than of a shepherd : that 
the glittering aiTQs, which siirromidcd his person, 
were necessary for his safety; and that he alone 
was the object of the imprecations of a great 
party, whom, as men and citizens, it was impos- 
sible for him to despise. He beheld the innu- 
merable multitude of either sex, and of every 
age, 'who crow^ded the streets, the windows, and 
the roofs of the houses; he heard the tumultu- 
ous voice of rage, grief, astonishment, and de- 
spair ; and Gregory fiiirly confesses, that on the 
memorable clay of bis installation, the cayiital of 
the East wore the appearance of a city taken by 
stoiTO, and in the hands of a barbarian con- 
queror.33 About six weeks aftenvards, Theo- 
dosius declared his resolution of expelling, from 
all the churches of his dominions, the bishops 
and their clergy, who should obstinately refuse 
to believe, or at least to profess, the doctrine of 
the council of Nice. His lieutenant the East. 
Sapor was armed with tlie ample 
powers of a general law, a special 
commission, and a military force ; and this 
ecclesiastical revolution was conducted with so 
much discretion and vigour, that the religion of 
the emperor was established, without tumult, or 
bloodshed, in all the provinces of the East. 
The writings of the Arians, if they had been 
permitted to exist, would perhaps contain the 
lamentable story of the persecution, which af- 
flicted the church under the reign of the impious 
Theodosius; and the suflerings of their holy 
confessors might claim the pity of the disinter- 
ested reader. Yet there is reason to imagine, 
that the violence of zeal and revenge was, in 
some measure, eluded by the w'ant of resistance ; 
and that, in their adversity, the Arians displayed 
much less firmness, than had been exerted by 
the orthodox party under the reigns of Con- 
stantins and Valens. The moral character and 
conduct of the hostile sects appear to have been 
governed by the same common principles of 
nature and religion : but a vei'y material cir- 
cumstance may be discovered, which tended to 
distinguish the degrees of their theological faith. 
Both parties, in the schools, as w'ell as in the 
temples, acknowledged and worshipped the di- 
vine majesty of Christ ; and, as we are always 
prone to impute our own sentiments and passions 
to the Deity, it would be deemed more prudent 
and respectful to exaggerate, than to circum- 
scribe, the adorable perfections of the Son of 
God. The disciple of Athanasius exulted in 
the proud confidence, that he had entitled liim- 
self to the divine favour ; while the follower of 
Arius must have been tormented, by the secret 

He con^toetl, says Socrates, that it is difficult to rensi the powerful; 
JiUt it was easy, and would have been profitable, to submit. 

38 See GreKoiy Nazianzen, toin. ii. de V' ita sua, p. fill , S2. For the 
sake of '}x>sterity, the bishop of Constantinople records a stnjvexidoua 
prodigy. In the month of November, it was a cloudy moiming, but 
the sun broke forth, when the procession entered the church. 

39 of the three eoclesiastic.'il historian.s, Theodoret alone (1. v. c. 2.) 
has Hienticaaed fois important commission of Salvor, which Tillernont 
(Hfet. des Empereura, tom.v. p. 728.) judiciously removes, from tlic 
reign of Gratian, to that of Theodosius. 

40 I do not reckon rhilostorgius, though he mentions (l.ix. c. 19.) 
the expulsion of Damophilus. The Eunoniian historiaii haa been caict 
fully strained through an orUtodox sieve. 
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apprehension, that he was guilty, perhaps, of an 
unpardonable offence, by the scanty praise, and 
parsimonious honours, which he bestowed on 
the Judge of the World. The opinions of 
A nanism might satisfy a cold and speculative 
mind : but the doctrine of the Nicene creed, 
most powerfully recommended by the merits of 
faith and devotion, was much better adapted to 
become popular and successful in a believing age. 
The council of The hope, that truth and wisdom 
would be found in the assemblies of 
the orthodox clergy, induced the 
emperor to convene, at Constantinople, a synod 
of one hundred and fifty bishops, who proceeded, 
without much difficulty or delay, to complete 
the theological system which had been estab- 
lished in the council of Nice. The vehement 
disputes of the fourth century had been chiefiy 
employed on the nature of the Son of God; 
and the various opinions which were embraced 
concerning the Second^ were extended and trans- 
ferred, by a natural analogy, to the Thirds per- 
son of the Trinity. ‘it Yet it was found, or it 
was thought, necessary, by the victorious adver- 
saries of Arianism, to explain the ambiguous 
language of some respectable doctors; to con- 
firm the fiiith of the Catholics ; and to condemn 
an unpopular and inconsistent sect of Macedo- 
nians ; who freely admitted that the Son was 
consubstantial to the Father, while they were 
fearful of seeming to acknowledge the existence 
of Three Gods. A final and unanimous sen- 
tence was pronounced to ratify the equal Deity 
of the Holy Ghost ; the mysterious doctrine has 
been received by all the nations, and ail the 
churches, of the Christian world; and their 
grateful reverence has assigned to the bishops of 
Theodosius, the second rank among the general 
councils. Their knowledge of religious truth 
may have been preserved by tradition, or it may 
have been communicated by inspiration; but 
the sober evidence of history will not allow 
much weight to the personal authority of the 
Fadiers of Constantinople. In an age, wffien 
the ecclesiastics had scandalously degenerated 
from the model of apostolical purity, the most 
w’orthless and corrupt were always the most 
eager to frequent, and disturb, the episcopal 
assemblies. The conflict and fermentation of 
so many opposite interests and tempers inflamed 
the passions of the bishops : and their ruling 
passions were, the love of gold, and the love of 
dispute. Many of the same prelates w'ho now 
applauded the orthodox piety of Theodosius, 
had repeatedly changed, with pmdent flexibility, 
their creeds and opinions; and in the various 
revolutions of the church and state, the religion 
of their sovereign was the rule of their obse- 
quious faith. When the emperor suspended his 

41 ^ Clerc has rivOT a cpSous extract {Biblloth^que Universelle, 

xviu. p. of the theological sermons which Gregory 

Hamanzen pronoimced at Constantinople against the Arians, £uno- 
mians, Macedonmas, &c. He tells the Macedonians, who deitiec 
the Fa^er and bon, without the Holy Ghost, that they michi 
^ Gre/?ory himself was almos; 

monarchy of heaven resembles a well-regulattc 

42 The first general council of Constantinople now triumphs in the 

long hesitated, Ld their hesithdo^J^lS-! 
Sm-lL Tfilemont (Mdm. Bccld^ 

<»• eight of his most popular 
anmng wpm was Flavian, had (inured, for the sake of 
peace,theb3shoiaic of Antioch. (Soaomen, I, vil. «. i 11. figSes; 




prevailing influence, the turbulent synod w'as 
blindly impelled by the absurd or selfish mo- 
tives of pride, hatred, and resentment. The 
death of Meletius, which happened at the coun-. 
cil of Constantinople, presented the most fa- 
vourable opportunity of terminating the schism 
of Antioch, by suffering his aged rival, Paul- 
iniis, peaceably to end his days in the episcopal 
chair. The faith and virtues of l^aulinus were 
unblemished. But liis cause was supported by 
the Western churches ; and the bishops of the 
synod resolved to perpetuate the mischiefs ot 
discord, by the hasty ordination of a perjured 
candidate, ‘iS rather than to betray the imagined 
dignity of the East, which had been illustrated 
by the birth and death of the Son of God. Such 
unjust and disorderly proceedings forced the 
gravest members of the assembly to dissent and 
to secede; and the clamorous majority, which 
remained masters of the field of battle, could be 
compared only to wasps or magpies, to a flight 
of cranes, or to a flock of geese, 

A suspicion may possibly arise. Retreat of 
that so unfavourable a picture of 
ecclesiastical synods has been drawn a. d. ssi. 
by the partial hand of some obstinate heretic, or 
some malicious infidel. But the name of the 
sincere historian who has conveyed this in- 
structive lesson to the knowledge of posterity, 
must silence the impotent murmurs of super- 
stition and bigotry. He was one of the most 
pious and eloquent bishops of the age ; a saint 
and a doctor of the church; the scourge 
of Arianism, and the pillar of the orthodox 
faith; a distinguished member of the council 
of Constantinople, in which, after the death of 
Meletius, he exercised the functions of presi- 
dent : in a word — Gregory Nazianzen himself. 
The harsh and ungenerous treatment which he 
experienced, 45^ instead of derogating from the 
truth of his evidence, affords an additional proof 
of the spirit wdiich actuated the deliberations of 
the synod. Their unanimous suffrage had con- 
firmed the pretensions which the bishop of 
Constantinople derived from the choice of the 
people, and the approbation of the emperor. 
But Gregory soon became the victim of malice 
and envy. The bishops of the East, his stre- 
nuous adherents, provoked by his moderation in 
the affairs of Antioch, abandoned him, without 
support, to the adverse faction of the Egyptians ; 
who disputed the validity of his election, and 
rigorously asserted the obsolete canon, that pro- 
hibited the licentious practice of episcopal 
translations. The pride, or the Immility, of 
Gregory, ^ prompted him to decline a contest 
which might have been imputed to ambition 
and avarice ; and he publicly oflPered, not with- 
out some mixture of indignation, to renounce 


he owns that there are many circunihiances'in 
44 Consult Gregory Nnzianan, de VM kuS, toin. ii. t) 25-28 

fdwteonth, 
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the government of a church, which had been 
restored, and almost created, by his labours. 
His resignation was accepted by the synod, and 
by the emperor, with more readiness than he 
seems to have expected. At the time when he 
might have hoped to enjoy the fruits of his 
victory, his episcopal throne was filled by the 
senator Nectarius; and the new archbishop, 
accidentally recommended by his easy temper 
and venerable aspect, was obliged to delay the 
ceremony of his consecration, till he had pre- 
viously despatched the rites of his baptism. 'is 
After this remarkable experience of the ingi-a- 
titude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired 
once more to his obscure solitude of Cappado- 
cia; where he employed the remainder of his 
life, about eight years, in the exercises of poetry 
and devotion. The title of Saint has been added 
to his name; but the tenderness of his heart, 47 
and the elegance of his genius, reflect a more 
pleasing lustre on the memory of Gregory 
Nazianzen. 

Edicts of The- It was not enough that Theodo- 
sius had suppressed the insolent 
A.D. 3S0-.394. rtiign of Arianism, or that he bad 
abundantly revenged the injuries which the 
Catholics sustained from the zeal of Constan- 
tius and Valens. The orthodox emperor con- 
sidered every heretic as a rebel against the 
supreme powers of heaven and of earth; and 
each of those powers might exercise their pecu- 
liar jurisdiction over the soul and body of the 
guilty. The decrees of the council of Con- 
stantinople had ascertained the true standard of 
the faith ; and the ecclesiastics, who governed 
the conscience of Theodosius, suggested the 
most effectual methods of persecution. In the 
space of fifteen years, he promulgated at least 
fifteen severe edicts against the heretics ;48 more 
especially against those \^’^ho rejected the doctrine 
of the Trinity ; and to deprive them of eveiy 
hope of escape-, he sternly enacted, that if any 
laws or rescripts should be alleged in their 
favour, the judges should consider them as the 
illegal productions, either of fraud, or forgery. 
The penal statutes were directed against the 
ministers, the assemblies, and the persons of 
the heretics ; and the passions of the legislator 
were expressed in the language of declamation 
and invective. I. Tiie heretical teachers, who 
usurped the sacred titles of Bishops, or Pres- 
byters, were not only excluded from the privi- 
leges and emoluments so liberally granted to 
the orthodox clergy, but they were cxjiosed to 
the heavy penalties of exile and confiscation, if 
they presumed to preach the doctrine, or to 
practise the rites, of their accursed sects. A 
fine of ten pounds of gold (above four hundred 
pounds sterling) was imposed on eveiy person 
who should dare to confer, or receive, or pro- 
mote, an heretical ordination : and it was 

46 The whimsical ordination of Nectarius is attested by Sozomen 

vii. c. 8.) ; but Tillemont observes (.Menu Eccles. tom. ix. jj. 719.), 

Apr&s. tout, ce narrd de Soaomene est si honleiix pour tons ceux qu’il 
y nifile, et surtout pour Theodosti, qu’il vaut iiiieux travailler & le 
(Liitruire, qu’a le soutenir : an admirable canon of criticism ! 

47 1 can only be understood to mean, that such was his natural 
.emper ; when it was not hardened, or inflamed, by religious zesil. 
From his retirement, he exhorts Nectarius to prosecute Uie liaretlcs of 
Constantinople. 

48 See the Theodoaian Code, 1 svi. tit. v. leg. 6—23., with Gode- 
f; civ’s commentary on each law, and his general summarv. or Para- 
tiilon, tom. vj. p. 104-110. 


reasonably expected^ that if the race of pastors 
could be extinguished, their helpless flocks 
would be compelled, by ignorance and hunger 
to return within the pale of the Catholic church* 

II. The rigorous prohibition of conventicles 
was carefully extended to every possible cir- 
cumstance, in which the heretics could assemble 
with the intention of worehipping God and 
Christ according to the dictates of their con- 
science. Their religious meetings, w’hether 
public or secret, by day or by night, in cities 
or in the country, were equally proscribed by 
the edicts of Theodosius ; and the building, or 
ground, which had been used for that illegal 
purpose, was forfeited to the Imperial domain. 

III, It was supposed, that the error of the 
heretics could proceed only from tlie obstinate 
temper of their minds ; and that such a temper 
was a fit object of censure and punishment. 
The anathemas of the church were fortified by a 
sort of civil excommunication ; which separated 
them from their fellow-citizens, by a peculiar 
brand of infamy; and tliis declaration of the 
supreme magistrate tended to justify, or at least 
to excuse, the insults of a fanatic populace. 
The sectaries were gradually disqualified for the 
possession of honourable, or lucrative, employ- 
ments ; and Theodosius was satisfied with his 
own justice, when he decreed, that, as the Eii- 
nomians distinguished the nature of the Son 
from that of the Father, they should be in- 
capable of making their wills, or of receiving 
any advantage from testamentaiy donations. 
The guilt of the Manichtean heresy was es- 
teemed of such magnitude, that it could be 
expiated only by the death of the offender ; and 
the same capital punishment w’as inflicted on 
the Audians, or Quartodecimans,^'^ who should 
dare to pei*petrate the atrocious crime, of cele- 
brating, on an improper day, the festival of 
Easter. Every Roman might exercise the right 
of public accusation ; but the o&ice of Inquisitors 
of' the Faith, a name so desei-vedly abhorred, 
was first instituted under the reign of Theodo- 
sius. Yet we are assured, that the execution of 
his penal edicts was seldom enforced ; and that 
the pious emperor appeared less desirous to 
punish, than to rechiim, or terrify, his refractory 
subjects. 

Tlie theory of persecution was Exectitionof 
established by Tlieodosius, whose iiis associaUfs- 
justice and piety have been ap- a.i>. 385. 
plauded by the saints ; but tlie practice of it, in 
the fullest extent, was reserved for his rival and 
colleague, Maximus, the first, among the Chris- 
tian princes, who shed the blood of his Christian 
subjects, on account of their religious opinions. 
The cause of the Prisciliianists,5i a recent sect 
of heretics, who disturbed the provinces of 
Spain, was transferred, by appeal, from the 
synod of Bourdeaux to the Imperial consistory 

49 They always kept their Easter, like the Jewish Passover, on the 
fourteenth day of the first moon after the remal equinox; and thi'B 
pertinaciously opposed the Roman church and Nicene synotl, which 
had ^finned Easter to a Sunday. Bingham’s Antiquities, 1. xx, c. 5. 
V61. h. p. 309. fol. edit. 

50 Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 12, 

61 See the Sac-red History of Sulpicius Kevems (l.ii. p. 437— 469, 
edit; Lugd. Bat. 3647.), a correct and original writer. Dr, Lardner 
{Credibility, dec. part u. voi ix. p. 2.56—350.) has laboured this article 
with pure learning, good sense, and moderation. Tillemont (.M dm. 
Ecck%. tom. viii. p. 41>1— 527.) has raked together all the dktof fiie 
fathers : ah useful scavenger I 
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of Treves ; and by the sentence of the praetorian 
preefecty seven peiions were tortured, condemned, 
and executed. The first of these was PriscH- 
iian himself, bishop of Avila, ^3 in Spain ; 
wdio adorned the advantages of birth and for- 
tune, by the accomplishments of eloquence and 
learning. Two presbyters, and two deacons, 
accompanied their beloved master in his death, 
which they esteemed as a glorious martyrdom ; 
and the number of religious victims was com- 
pleted by the execution of Latronian, a poet, 
who rivalled the fame of the ancients ; and of 
Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bourdeaux, the 
widow of the orator Delphidius. 5^ Tw'o bishops 
who had embraced the sentiments of Priscillian, 
were condemned to a distant and dreary exile 
and some indulgence w'as shown to the meaner 
criminals, who assumed the merit of an early 
repentance. If any credit could be allowed to 
confessions extorted by fear or pain, and to 
vague reports, the offspring of malice and cre- 
dulity, the heresy of the PriscilHanists would be 
found to include the various abominations of 
magic, of impiety, and of lewdness. 56 Priscil- 
lian, who wandered about the world in the 
company of his spiritual sisters, was accused of 
praying stai’k naked in the midst of the con- 
gregation ; and it was confidently asserted, that 
tile effects of his criminal intercourse with the 
daughter of Euchrocia, had been suppressed, by 
means still more odious and criminal. But an 
accurate, or rather a candid, enquiry, will dis- 
cover, that if the PriscilHanists violated the laws 
of nature, it was not by the licentiousness, but 
by the austerity, of their lives. They absolutely 
condemned the use of the marriage-bed; and 
the peace of families was often i^sturbed by 
indiscreet separations. They enjoined, or re- 
commended, a total abstinence from, all animal 
food; and their continual prayers, fasts, and 
vigils, inculcated a rule of strict and perfect 
devotion. The speculative tenets of the sect, 
concerning the person of Christ, and the nature 
of the human soul, were derived from the Gnos- 
tic and Manichman system ; and this vain phi- 
losophy, which had been transported from Egypt 
to Spain, was ill adapted to the grosser spirits of 
the West The obscure disciples of Priscillian 
suffered, languished, and gradually disappeared ; 
his tenets were rejected by the clergy and 
people, hut his death was the subject of a long 
and vehement controversy; while some ar- 
raigned, and others applauded, the justice of 
his sentence. It is with pleasure that we can 
observe the humane inconsistency of the most 
illustrious saints and bishops, Ambrose of Mi- 
lan, 57 and hlai'tin of Tours; 58 who, on this 

52 Sevenis Swlpicius mentions the arch-heretic with esteem and 
I'fity. _ Fa;>ix profecto, si non pravo studio comimpisset optimum 
itifienium : prorsus multa in eo aniroi et corporis bona cemeres, (Hist. 
S;icKi, 1. ii. p. 431).) Even Jerom (tvm. i. in Script. Eccles. p. 5U2.) 
speaks with temper of rrisciUian and Latronian. 

53 The bishopric (in Old Castile) is now worth 20,000 ducats a year 
{Bushing’s Geoj,rrapljy, vol. ii. p. 30S.), and is therefore much less 
likely to produce the author of a new heresy. 

54 Expxohrabatur mulieri vidute nimia relialo, et dilicentius culta 
dmnitas. (Pacat. in Pane^yr. Vet. xii. 29.) Such was the idea of a 
humane, though ijjnorant, polytheist. 

55 One of them was sent In bylUnani insulam qute ultra Britanniam 

UTiat must have been the snciast condition of the rocks of 

Solly ? (Camden's Britannia, vol. ii. p. 1519.) 

The scan^loiw calumnies of Augustin, poi)e Leo, &c. which 
lillemont swallows like a child, and Lardner refutes like a man, may 
Best »oMK! canilid suspicions in fevour of the Old® Gnostics, 

? Aiabros. tom, ii. fipist. xsiv. p. SOI, 
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occasion, asserted the cause of toleration. Tht'y 
pitiwl the unhappy men, who liad been executed 
at Treves ; they refused to bold communion 
with their epi.scopal murderers ; and. if JMartin 
deviated from that generous resolution, his 
motives were laudable, and his repentance was 
exemplary. Tlie bishops of Tours and IWilan 
pronounced, without hesitation, the eternal 
damnation of heretics; but they were sur- 
prised, and shocked, by the bloody image of 
their temporal death, and the lionest feelings of 
nature resisted tlie artificial prejudices of theo- 
logy. The humanity of Ambrose and iMartin 
was confirmed by tlie scandalous irregularity' 
of the proceedings against Priscillian and his 
adherents. The civil and ecclesiastical minis- 
ters had transgressed the limits of their respect- 
ive provinces. The secular judge had })re- 
sumed to receive an appeal, and to pronounce 
a definitive sentence, in a matter of faitli, and 
episcopal jurisdiction. The bisho})s bad dis- 
graced themselves by exercising the functions of 
accusers in a criminal prosecution. The cruelty 
of Ithacius,59 who beheld the tortures, and so- 
licited the death, of the heretics, provoked tlie 
just indignation of mankind ; and the vices of 
that profligate bishop were admitted as a proof, 
that his 2 eai was instigated by the sordid motives 
of interest. Since the death of Priscillian, the 
rude attempts of persecution have been refined 
and methodised in the holy office, wdncli assigns 
their distinct parts to the ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar powers. The devoted victim is regularly 
delivered by the priest to the magistrate, and 
by the magistrate to the executioner; and the 
inexorable sentence of the church, which de- 
clares the spiritual guilt of the offender, is 
expressed in the mild language of pity and in- 
tercession. 

Among the ecclesiastics, who il- 
lustrated the reign of Theodosius, bihhop^of Lilian. 
Gregory Nazianzen w^as distin- 
guished by the talents of an eloquent preacher; 
the reputation of miraculous gifts added weight 
and dignity to the monastic virtues of Martin of 
Tours ; 6o hut the palm of episcopal vigour and 
ability was justly claimed by the intrepid Am- 
brose.61 Pie was descended from a noble 
family of Romans ; liis father had exercised the 
important office of prmtorian prafect of Gaul : 
and the son, after passing through the studies 
of a liberal education, attained, in the regular 
gradation of civil honours, the station of con- 
sular of Liguria, a province wiiich iiicliided the 
Imperial residence of jWilan. At the age of 
thirty-four, and before he had receivcti the 
sacrament of baptism, Ambrose, to his own 

58 In tiro S.icrecl History, and the Life of St. Drartin, Ru]i(t<-iu,si 
Sevenis uses some caution ; i)Ut he dedart", himself inore Iredy in the 
Di.ilofjnes (iii. 15.). iViartin was reproved, however, i>y his oviu con- 
science, and l»yjin angel; nor could he afterwards perlonn uiiracles 
with so imich ease- 

59 The (’atlio!ic rn",bytev (.S'uln. Sever. I. ii. p. 4iS), and the 
Tafran Orator (I'ncnl. in I'anejjjir. \ii. 29.), roprohatc, with cuual 
liulignation, the charfictcr and conduct of IthaciiiK. 


tJlt The Life of St. lUaitin, ami the i>ial«;,nie.s concerning' his mi- 
racles, contain tacts adapted to the BVtJS-sest 1:>arbarisni, Tn n style 
not unworthy of the Aujiustarr a^^e. So natural is the alliance be- 
tween ^food taste and fjood sense, that X nut always astonished by 
this' contrast. — 


and the Benedictine editors (p. aa,si— hdii.), have IvibAu'cd with their 
usual djligcnee. 
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surprise, and to that of the world, w^as suddenly 
transformed from a governor to an archbishop. 
"Without the least mixture, as it is said, of art or 
intrigue, the whole body of the people unani- 
mously saluted him with the episcopal title ; the 
concord and perseverance of their acclamations 
were ascribed to a preternatui'al impulse ; and 
the reluctant magistrate was compelled to un- 
dertake a spiritual office, for %’vdrich he was not 
prepared by the habits and occupations of his 
former life. But the active force of his genius 
soon qualified him to exercise, with zeal and 
prudence, the duties of his ecclesiastical juris- 
diction ; and while he cheerfully renounced the 
vain and splendid trappings of temporal great- 
ness, he condescended, for the good of the 
church, to direct the conscience of the emperors, 
and to control the administration of the empire. 
Gratian loved and revered him as a father ; and 
the elaborate treatise on the faith of the Trinity 
was designed for the instruction of the young 
prince. After his tragic death, at a time when 
the empress Justina trembled for her own 
safety, and for that of her son Valentinian, the 
archbishop of Milan was despatched, on two 
dillerent embassies, to the court of Treves. He 
exercised, with equal firmness and dexterity, the 
powers of his spiritual and political characters ; 
and perhaps contributed, by his authority and 
eloquence, to check the ambition of Maximus, 
and to protect the peace of Italy. Am- 
brose had devoted his life, and his abilities, to 
the service of the church. Wealth was the ob- 
ject of his contempt j he had renounced his 
private patrimony ; and he sold, without hesi- 
tation, the consecrated plate, for the redemption, 
of captives. The clergy and people of Milan 
were attached to their archbishop ; and he de- 
served the esteem, without soliciting the favour, 
or apprehending the displeasure, of his feeble 
sovereigns. 

His succf.sbfui The government of Italy, and of 

tlic Mnpix-s? the young emperor, naturally de- 
xolved to his motlier Justina, a wo- 

Aprii 3-10. of beauty and spirit, but who, 

in the midst of an orthodox people, had the mis- 
fortune of professing the Arian heresy, which 
she endeavoured to instil into the mind of her 
son. Justina w^as persuaded, that a Roman 
emperor might claim, in his own dominions, the 
public exercise of his religion; and she pro- 
posed to the archbishop, as a moderate and 
reasonable concession, that he should resign the 
use of a single church, either in the city or 
suburbs of Lilian. But the conduct of Am- 
brose was governed by very different principles. <53 
The palaces of the earth might indeed belong to 
Caisar; but the churches were the houses of God ; 
and, within the limits of his diocese, he himself, 
as the lawful successor of the apostles, was the 
only minister of God. The privileges of Chris- 
danity, temporal as well as spiritual, were con- 
fined to the true believers ; and the mind of 
Ambrose w^as satisfied, that his own theological 
opinions were the standard of truth and ortho- 
doxy. The archbishop, who refused to hold any 

G2 Ambrose himself (tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 8S8— 891.) gives the 
emperor a very spirited account of his own embassy. 

83 His own representation of his principios and conduct ftom. ii. 
Epist. XX. xxi, xxii. p. 862— 880.) is one of the curious monuments of 


conference, or negotiation, with the instruments 
of Satan, declared, with modest fimness, his 
resolution to die a martyr, rather than to yield 
to the impious sacrilege; and Justina, who 
resented the refusal as an act of insolence and 
rebellion, hastily determined to exert the Im- 
perial prerogative of her son. As she desired 
to perfoim her public devotions on the approach- 
ing festival of Easter, Ambrose was ordered to 
appeal* before the council. He obeyed the sum- 
mons with the respect of a faithful subject, hut 
he was follow^ed, without his consent, by an in- 
numerable people: they pressed, with impetuous 
zeal, against the gates of the palace; and tlie 
aftrighted ministers of Valentinian, instead of 
pronouncing a sentence of exile on the arch- 
bishop of Milan, humbly requested that he 
would interpose his authority, to protect the 
person of the emperor, and to restore the tran- 
quillity of the capital. But the promises which 
Ambrose received and communicated, Avere soon 
violated by a perfidious court ; and, during six of 
the most solemn days, wdiich Ghristian piety has 
set apart for the exercise of religion, the city was 
agitated by the irregular convulsions of tumult 
and fanaticism. The officers of the household 
were directed to prepare, first, the Poitian, and 
afterw'ards, the new. Basilica, for the immediate 
reception of the emperor and his mother. The 
splendid canopy and hangings of the royal seat 
w*ere arranged in the customary manner ; but it 
W’as found necessary to defend them, by a strong 
guard, from the insults of the populace. The 
Arian ecclesiastics, who ventured to show them- 
selves in the streets, were exposed to the most 
imminent danger of their lives ; and Ambrose 
enjoyed the merit and reputation of re.scuing his 
personal enemies from the*bands of the enraged 
multitude. 

But while lie laboured to restrain the effects 
of their zeal, the pathetic vehemence of his ser- 
mons continually inflamed the angi*y and se- 
ditious temper of the people of Milan, The 
cliai'acters of Eve, of the wdfe of Job, of Jezebel, 
of Herodias, were indecently applied to the 
mother of the emperor ; and her desire to obtain 
a church for the Arians, was compared to the 
most cioiel persecutions which Christianity had 
endured under the reign of Paganism, The 
measures of the court served only to expose the 
magnitude of the evil. A fine of two hundred 
pounds of gold was imposed on the corporate 
body of merchants and manufacturers : an order 
was signified, in the name of the emperor, to all 
the officers, and inferior servants, of the courts 
of justice, that, during the continuance of the 
public disorders, they should strictly confine 
themselves to their houses; and the ministers 
of Valentinian imprudently confessed, that the 
most respectable part of the citizens of Milan 
was attached to the cause of their archbishop. 
He w*as again solicited to restore peace to his 
country, by a timely compliance witii the will 
of bis sovereign. The reply of Ambrose was 
couched in the most humble and respectful 
terms, w^hich might, how^ever, be interpreted as 

ecclesiastical antiquity. It contains two letters to Uis sister Mar- 
ccliina, with a petitiun to Valentinian, and the serinon Je liunUidt 
non tradenUin, \ ' 
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a serious declaration of civil war* ** His life 
« and fortune were in the hands of the emperor; 
««but he would never betray the church of 
Christ, or degrade the dignity of the episcopal 
character. In such a cause he was prepared 
to suffer whatever the malice of the demon 
“ could inflict ; and he only wished to die in 
the presence of his faithful flock, and at the 
« foot V the altar ; lie had not contributed to 
« excite, but it was in the power of God alone 
«to appease, the rage of the people: he de- 
precated the scenes of blood and confusion, 
which were likely to ensue ; and it was his 
« fervent prayer, that he might not survive to 
behold the ruin of a flourishing city, and 
perhaps the desolation of all Italy.” The 
obstinate bigotry of Justina would have en- 
dangered the empire of her son, if, in this 
contest with the church and people of Milan, 
she could have depended on the active obedience 
of the troops of the palace. A large body of 
Goths had marched to occupy the Basilica^ 
which was the object of the dispute : and it 
might be expected from the Arian principles, 
and barbarous manners, of these foreign merce- 
naries, that they would not entertain any scruples 
in the execution of the most sanguinary orders. 
They were encountered, on the sacred threshold, 
by the archbishop, who, thundering against them 
a sentence of excommunication, asked tliem, in 
the tone of a father and a master, Whether it w’as 
to invade the house of God, that they had im- 
plored the hospitable protection of the republic? 
The suspense of the barbarians allowed some 
hours for a more effectual negotiation ; and the 
empress was persuaded, by the advice of her 
wisest counsellors, to leave the Catholics in 
possesrion of all the churches of Milan ; and to 
dissemble, till a more convenient season, her 
intentions of revenge. The mother of Valen- 
tinian could never forgive the triumph of Am- 
brose ; and the royal youth uttered a passionate 
exclamation, that his own servants were ready 
to betray him into the hands of an insolent 
priest* 

A D 386 ^ empire, some of 

which were inscribed with the name 
of Valentinian, still condemned the Arian heresy, 
and seemed to excuse the resistance of the 
Catholics. By the influence of Justina, an edict 
of toleration w'as promulgated in all the pro- 
vinces which were subject to the court of Milan ; 
the free exercise of their religion was granted to 
those who professed the faith of Rimini ; and the 
emperor declared, that all persons who should 
infringe this sacred and salutary constitution, 
should be capitally punished, as the enemies of 
the public peace. 65 The character and lan- 
guage of the archbishop of Milan may justify 

64 RefaE liad a similar message from the qocen, to reotiest that he 
’would apiiea^ the tumult of Paris. It was no in hSs power* 

occ* A quoi ) ajoutai tout ce que vous pouves: vous imaginer de ro- 
8p«t, de douleur, de regret, et de soumission, &c. (JMdmoires, tom. i. 
p. 140. ) {.yerUimly 1 do not compare ather the causes, or the men : vet 
himself had some idea (p. 84.) of imitating St, Ambwwe. 
sozQKien alone (I. vii. c. 13.) throws this luminous fact into a 
dark and perplexed narrative. ' 

%’^“6a[>ai pia plebs in ecclesi^ inori parata cum epkcopo suo • • « 
Ros adlrac frigidi excitabamurtamencivitate attonita atque turbatd. 
Augrodu. Confession 


P' churches 

dedicated, to these unknown majors, of 
r'”?® Oervaise seems to have been more ftsrtanate tyn his 


the suspicion, that his conduct soon aflbrded a 
reasonable ground, or at least a specious pre- 
tence, to the Arian mimsters ; who watched the 
opportunity of surprising him in some act of 
disobedience to a law, which he strangely re- 
presents as a law of blood and tyranny. A 
sentence of easy and honourable banishment 
was pronounced, which enjoined Ambrose to 
depart from Milan without delay; whilst it 
permitted Mm to choose the place of his exile, 
and the number of his companions. But the 
authority of the saints, who have preached and 
practised the maxims of passive loyalty, ap- 
peared to Ambrose of less moment than the ex- 
treme and pressing danger of the church. He 
boldly refused to obey ; and his refusal was sup- 
ported by the unanimous consent of his faithful 
people. 6® They guarded by turns the person of 
their archbishop : tlie gates of the cathedral and 
the episcopal palace were strongly secured ; 
and the Imperial troops, who had formed the 
blockade, were unwilling to risk the attack, of 
that impregnable fortress. The numerous poor, 
who had been relieved by tlie liberality of Am- 
brose, embraced the fair occasion of signalising 
their zeal and gratitude ; and as the patience of 
the multitude might have been exhausted by 
the length and uniformity of nocturnal vigils, 
he prudently introduced into the church of 
Milan the useful institution of a loud and 
regular psalmody. While he maintained this 
arduous contest, he w''as instructed, by a dream, 
to oiien the earth in a place where the remains 
of two martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius,®? had 
been deposited above three hundred years. Im- 
mediately under the pavement of the church tw’O 
perfect skeletons were found, 68 with the heads 
separated from their bodies, and a plentiful 
effusion of blood. The holy relics were pre- 
sented, in solemn pomp, to the veneration of 
the people ; and every circumstance of this for- 
tunate discovery was admirably adapted to pro- 
mote the designs of Ambrose. The bones of 
the martyrs, their blood, their garments, were 
supposed to contain a healing power ; and the 
preternatural influence was communicated to 
the most distant objects, without losing any part 
of its original virtue. The extraordinary cure 
of a blind man, 69 and the reluctant confessions 
of several demoniacs, appeared to justify the 
flxith and sanctity of Ambrose; and the truth 
of those miracles is attested by Ambrose him- 
self, by his secretary Paulinus, and by his pro- 
selyte, tlie celebrated Augustin, who, at that 
time, professed the art of rhetoric in Milan, 
The reason of the present age may possibly 
approve the incredulity of Justina and her Arian 
court ; who derided the theatrical represent- 
ations, which w^ere exhibited by the contrivance, 

CS Invenlraus mira; mngniUidinis viros duos, iit Tnlsoa ff*tas ferebat 
{tom. u. jbpjst. xxii. p, 87,0.). The .sixo of these skeletons was fortU" 
nately, or skiltulW, suited to the popular prejudice of the gradual 
decrca.se ot the human stature; which has provided in evm ago 
since tlie time of Horner. “ 

« V. Urandiaque efFatsls mirabitur assa .setmlchrJs. 

, 1 ft o Augu-stin. Oonfes. !. ix. c. 7. 

m. i Vita St. Amhros. c. M., in 

Ap]H nd. Benedict, p. 4. I he blind man's name was Hevevus ; he 
garment, recovered his sight, and devoted the rest 
ot his hte (at lea^t nvonty-hvc year.-,) to the sen-ice of the church. I 
this miracle to our divines, iJ’ it did not prove the 
worshiiJ of relics, as well as tlie Nicene creed. ^ 
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and at the expense, of the archbishop. 70 Their 
eflect, however, on the minds of the people was 
rapid and irresistible ; and the feeble sovereign of 
Italy found himself unable to contend with the 
favourite of heaven. The powers likewise of 
the earth interposed in the defence of Ambrose; 
the disinterested advice of Theodosius was the 
genuine result of piety and friendship ; and the 
mask of religious zeal concealed the hostile and 
ambitious designs of the tyrant of Gaul. 7 1 
Maximus in- The reign of Maximus might 
ended in peace and prosperity, 
August. could he have contented himself 
with the possession of three ample countries, 
w'hich now constitute the three most flourishing 
kingdoms of modern Europe. But the aspiring 
usurper, whose sordid ambition was not dignified 
by the love of glory and of arras, considered his 
actual forces as the instruments only of his fu- 
ture greatness, and bis success was the immediate 
cause of his destruction. The wealth which he 
extorted 72 from the oppressed provinces of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, was employed in levying 
and maintaining a formidable army of barbarians, 
collected, for the most part, from the fiercest na- 
tions of Germany. The conquest of Italy w^as 
the object of his hopes and preparations ; and he 
secretly meditated the ruin of an innocent youth, 
whose government was abhorred and despised by 
his Catholic subjects. But as Maximus wished 
to occupy, without resistance, the passes of the 
Alps, he received, with perfidious smiles, Dom- 
nin us of Syria, the ambassador of Valentinian, 
and pressed him to accept the aid of a consider- 
able body of troops for the service of a Panno- 
nian %var. The penetration of Ambrose had 
discovered the snares of an enemy under the 
professions of friendship ; "3 but the Syrian 
Domninus was corrupted, or deceived, by the 
liberal favour of the court of Treves : and the 
council of Milan obstinately rejected the suspi- 
cion of danger with a blind confidence, which was 
the elfect, not of courage, but of fear. The 
march of the auxiliaries was guided by the am- 
bassador ; and they were admitted, without dis- 
trust, into the fortresses of the Alps. But the 
crafty tyrant followed, with hasty and silent foot- 
steps, in the rear; and as he diligently intercepted 
all intelligence of his motions, the gleam of 
armour, and the dust excited by the troops of 
cavalry, first announced the hostile approach of 
a stranger to the gates of Milan. In this ex- 
tremity, Justina and her son might accuse their 
own imprudence, and the perfidious arts of 
Maximus ; but they wanted time, and force, 
and resolution, to stand against the Gauls and 
Germans, either in the field, or within the walls 
of a large and disaffected city. Flight was their 
only hope, Aquileia their only refuge ; and, as 
Maximus now displayed his genuine character, 
the brother of, Gratian might expect the same 
fate from the hands of the same assassin. 
Maximus entered Milan in triumph ; and if the 
wise archbishop refused a dangerous and crirai- 

70 Paulin, in Vit. St. Ambros. c. 5. in Append. Benedict, p. 5. 

71 Tiliemont, EccMs. tom. x. p. 190. 760. He partially al- 

lows the mediation of Theodosius ; and capriciously rejects that of 
Maximus, though it is attested by Prosper, Sozomen, and Theodore!. 

72 The modest censure of Sulpicius (Dialog, iii. 16.) inflicts a much 
deeper wound tlian die feeble declamation of Pacatua (?iii. 25, 26.), 


nal connection with the usurper, he might indi- 
rectly contribute to the success of his arms, by- 
inculcating, from the pulpit, the duty of resigna- 
tion, rather than that of resistance. 74 The mi- 
foitunate Justina reached Aquileia in safety ; but 
she distrusted the strength of the fortifications; 
she dreaded the event of a siege ; and she re- 
solved to implore the protection of the great 
Theodosius, whose power and virtue were cele- 
brated in all the countries of the West. A vessel 
%vas secretly provided to transport the Imperial 
family ; they embarked with precipitation in one 
of the obscure harbours of Venetia, or Istria ; 
traversed the whole extent of the Hadriatic and 
Ionian seas ; turned the extreme promontory of 
Peloponnesus ; and, after a long, but successful, 
navigation, reposed themselves in the port of Thes- 
salonica. All the subjects of V alenti- Flight of va- 
nian deserted the cause of a prince, 
who, by his abdication, had absolved them from, 
the duty of allegiance ; and if the little city of 
iEmona, on the verge of Italy, had not presumed 
to stop the career of his inglorious victory, Max- 
imus would have obtained, without a struggle, 
the sole possession of the Western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal ,■ 
guests to the palace OI Constantl- takes arms in 
I nople, Theodosius had some un- vai^^ian, 
known reasons to fix their residence 
at Thessalonica ; but these reasons did not pro- 
ceed from contempt or indifference, as he speedily 
made a visit to that city, accompanied by the 
greatest part of his court and senate. After the 
first tender expressions of friendship and sym- 
pathy, the pious emperor of the East gently 
admonished Justina, tliat the guilt of heresy was 
sometimes punished in this world, as well as in 
the next; and that the public profession of the 
Nicene faith would be the most efficacious step 
to promote the restoration of her son, by the 
satisfaction which it must occasion both on earth 
and in heaven. The momentous question of 
peace or war was referred, by Theodosius, to the 
deliberation of his council ; and the arguments 
which might be alleged on the side of honour and 
justice, had acquired, since the death of Gratian, 
a considerable degree of additional weight. The 
persecution of the Imperial family, to which 
Theodosius himself had been indebted for his 
fortune, was now aggravated by recent and 
repeated injuries. Neither oaths nor treaties 
could restrain the boundless ambition of Maxi- 
mus; and the delay of vigorous and decisive 
measures, instead of prolonging the blessings of 
peace, would expose the Eastern empire to the 
danger of an hostile invasion. The barbarians, 
who had passed the Danube, had lately assumed 
the character of soldiers and subjects, but their 
native fierceness was yet untamed ; and the ope- 
rations of a war, which would exercise their 
valour, and diminish their numbers, might tend 
to relieve the provinces from an intolerable op- 
pression. Notwithstanding these specious and 
solid reasons, which were approved by a majority 

73 Esto tutior adversus hominem, pads irtvolucro tegentem, was 
the wise caution- of Asmbrose (tom.ii. p.891.), after his return &om 
his second embassy. 

74 Baronins (A.D. 387, No. 63.) applMJS to this season of publjo 
distress some of tJae penitential sermons of the archbishop. 
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of the council, Theodosius still hesitated, whether 
he should draw the sword in a contest, which could 
no longer admit any terms of reconciliation ; and 
his magnanimous character was not disgraced by 
the apprehensions which he felt for the safety of 
his infant sons, and the welfare of his exhausted 
people. In this moment of anxious doubt, while 
tlie fate of the Roman world depended on the 
resolution of a single man, the charms of the 
princess Galla most powerfully pleaded the cause 
of her brother Valentinian.75 The heai’t of 
Theodosius was softened by the tears of beauty ; 
his affections were insensibly engaged by the 
graces of youth and innocence; the art of 
Justina managed and directed the impulse of 
passion ; and the celebration of the royal nuptials 
was the assurance and signal of the civil war. 
The unfeeling critics, who consider every amor- 
ous weakness as an indelible stain on the memory 
of a great and orthodox emperor, are inclined, 
on this occasion, to dispute the suspicious 
evidence of the historian Zosimus. For my own 
part, I shall frankly confess, that I am willing 
to find, or even to seek, in the revolutions of the 
world, some traces of the mild and tender senti- 
ments of domestic life ; and, amidst the crowd 
of fierce and ambitious conquerors, I can dis- 
tinguish, with peculiar complacency, a gentle 
hero, who may bo supposed to receive his armour 
froin the hands of love. Tlie alliance of the 
Persian king was secured by the faith of treaties ; 
tlie martial barbarians were persuaded to follow 
the^ standard, or to respect the frontiers, of an 
active and liberal monarch ; and the dominions 
of Theodosius, from the Euphrates to the Ha- 
driatic, resounded with the preparations of \var 
both by land and sea. The skilful disposition 
of the forces of the East seemed to multiply their 
numbers, and distracted the attention of Max- 
imus. He had reason to fear, that a chosen !)ody 
of troops, under the command of the intrepid 
Arbogastes, vi'ould direct their march along the 
banks of the Danube, and boldly penetrate 
througli the Rhietian provinces into the centre 
of Gaul. A powerful fleet was equipped in the 
harbours of Greece and Epirus, with an apparent 
design, that as soon as a passage had been 
opened by a naval victory, Valentinian, and his 
mother^ sliould land in Italy, proceed, mthout 
delay, to Rome, and occupy the majestic seat of 
religion and empire. In the mean while, Theo- 
dosius Iiiinself advanced at the head of a brave 
and disciplined army, to encounter his unwortiiy 
rival, who, after the siege of iEmona, had fixed 
ins camp in the neighbourhood of Siscia, a city of 
Pannonia, strongly fortified by the broad and 
rapid stream of the Save, 
pefeatand . veterans, who still remem- 
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Ma^innxs* bered the long resistance, and suc- 
resources, of the tyrant 
iViagnentius, might prepare them- 
selves tor the labours of three bloody campaigns. 
But the contest with his successor, who, like him, 
had usurped the throne of the West, was easily 
decided in the tenn of two months, 76 and within 


and ambigrtous evidence 
ot I Ueodosius (lii&t. des Euftperevns, 


mxomi marriage 
1, V. and consequently' I 


the space of two hundred miles. The siiperioi. 
genius of the emperor of the East might prevail 
over the feeble Maximus, \vlio, in tliis inqioiiant 
crisis, showed himself destitute of military skill 
or personal courage ; Imt tlie abilities of Tlieol 
dosius were seconded by the advantage winch 
he possessed of a numerous and active cavahy. 
The Huns, the Alani, and, after their example, 
the Goths themselves, were formed into squuclrtnis 
of archers ; who fought on horseback, and con- 
founded the steady valour of the Gauls and 
Germans, by the rapid motions of a Tartar war. 
After the fatigue of a long march, in the heat of 
summer, they spurred their foaming horses into 
the waters of the Save, swam tlie river in the 
presence of the enemy, and instantly charo-ed 
and routed the troops who guarded the high 
ground on the opposite side. Marcellinus, the 
tyrant’s brother, advanced to support flicin witli 
the select cohorts, which were considered as the 
hope and strength of the army. The action, 
which had been interrupted by the approacli of 
night, was renewed in the morning ; and, after 
a sharp conflict, the surviving remnant of the 
bravest soldiers of Maximus threw down tlieir 
arms at the feet of the conqueror. Without 
suspending his march, to receive the loyal ac- 
clamations of the citizens of aEmona, Theodosius 
pressed forwards, to terminate the ^var by the 
death or captivity of his rival, who fled before 
him with the diligence of fear. From the sum- 
mit of the Julian Alps, he descended with such 
incredible speed into the plain of Italy, that he 
reached Aquileia on the evening of the first 
day; and Maximus, who found himself encom- 
passed on all sides, had scarcely time to shut 
the gates of tlie city. But the gates could not 
long resist the eff ort of a victorious enemy ; and 
the despair, the disaffection, the indifference of 
the soldiers and people, hastened the downfal 
of the wretched Maximus. He was dragged 
from his throne, rudely stripped of the Imperial 
ornaments, the robe, the diadem, and the purple 
slippers, and conducted, like a malefactor, to 
the camp and presence of Tiieodo.sius, at a place 
about three miles from Aquileia. The beha- 
viour of the emperor was not intended to insult, 
and he showed some disposition to pity and 
forgive, the tyrant of the West, who Iiad never 
been his personal enemy, and was now become 
the object of his contempt. Our sympathy is 
the most forcibly excited by the misfortunes to 
which we are exposed; and the spectacle of a 
proud competitor, now prostrate at his feet, 
could not fail of producing very serious and 
solemn thoughts in the mind of the victorious 
emperor. But the feeble emotion of in voluntary 
pity was checked by his regard for public j ustice 
and the memory of Gratian; and he abandoned 
the victim to the pious zeal of the soldiers, who 
drew him out of the Imperial presence, and 
instantly separated his head from his body, 
i. he intelligence of his defeat and death was 
received with sincere, or well-dissembled joy ; 
his son Victor, on whom he had conferred the 

quiseraient trop contraires li lapifqd 
p.’Uxisf Chronology of the Laws, Cod. Tliodos. tom. i. 
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title of Augustus, died hy tlie order, perhaps by 
tlie hand, of the bold Arbogastes j and all the 
military plans of Theodosius were successfully 
executed. When he had thus terminated the 
civil war, with less difficulty and bloodshed than 
he might naturally expect, he employed the 
winter months of his residence at Milan, to 
restore tlie state of the afflicted provinces ; and 
early in the spring he made, after the example 
of Constantine and Constantins, his triumphal 
entry into the ancient capital of the Roman 

empire, 77 

orator, who may be silent 
Theodoiius. without danger, may praise without 
difficulty, and without reluctance ; 78 and pos- 
terity will confess, that the character of Theo- 
dosius 7!5 might furnish the subject of a sincere 
and ample panegyric. The wisdom of his laws, 
mid the success of liis arms* rendered Iiis ad- 
ministration respectable in the eyes both of his 
subjects, and of his enemies. He loved and 
practised the virtues of domestic life, which 
seldom hold their residence in the palaces of 
kings. Theodosius w'iis chaste and temperate; 
he enjoyed, without excess, the sensual and 
social pleasures of the table ; and the warmth of 
his amorous passions was never diverted from 
their lawful objects. The proud titles of Im- . 
perial greatness were adorned by the tender 
names of a faithful husiband, an indulgent 
father ; his uncle was raised, by his affiectionate 
esteem, to the rank of a second parent ; I'heo- 
dosius embraced, as his own, the children of 
his brother and sister; and the expressions of 
his regard were extended to the most distant 
and obscure branches of his numerous kindred. 
His familiar friends were judiciously selected 
from among those persons, who, in the equal 
intercourse of private life, had appeared before 
his eyes without a mask : the consciousness of 
personal and superior merit enabled him to 
despise the accidental distinction of tlie purple; 
and he proved, by Ms conduct, that he had Ibr- 
gotten all the injuries, while he most gratefully 
remembered all the favours and services, which 
lie had received before he ascended tiie throne 
of the Roxnan empire. The serious, or lively, 
tone of his conversation, was adapted to the age, 
the rank, or the character, of his subjects whom 
he admitted into his society; and the affability^ i 
of his manners displayed the image of his mind. , 
Theodosius respected the simplicity of the good ! 
and virtuous; every art, every talent, of an 
useful, or even of an innocent, nature, w^as re- 
warded by his judicious liberality ; and, except 
the heretics, whom he persecuted with implaca- 
ble hatred, the diHusive circle of his benevolence 
was circumscribed only by the limits of the 

77 Besides the hints which may he gathered from chronicles and 
ecclesiastical history, Zo-,irniis (J. iv, p. 2.'5y~t!!<i7.)> Omsius {1. vii, 
c. .Vj.)* and Tacattis (in I’anegyr. Vet. 2 di. 30—17.), snppiy the loose 
and scanty material of this civil war. Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xl. 
p 953.) darkly alludes tio tJ»e well-known events of a magazine 

surprised, an action at I'etovio, a Sicilian, perhaps anaval, victory,&c, ' 
• Ansonins, (n. 256. edit. Toli.) applauds Uie peculiar merit, and good , 
turtune, of Aquileia. 

7S Qnam promptum laudare priucipem, tarn tnhrm siluisse de prin- 
cipe (Pacat. in I'anegyr. Vet. xii. 2.). Latinns Pacahis Dropanius, a 
native of Gaul, pronounced this oration at Rome (A.D. 388.). He was 
afterwards proconsul of Africa ; and his friend Ausonius prmses Mm 
as a poet, second only to Virgil- See Tillemoat, Hist, des Empereujs, 
tom. V. p. 303. 

79 See the fair portrait of Theodosiits, hy the yovmcer Victor ) tlte 
strokes are distinct, and the colours are nrixcd. uXte praise of 


human race. The government of a n-iigbty 
empire may assxireclly suffice to occupy the time, 
and the abilities, of a moxtal : yet the diligent 
prince, without aspiring to the unsuitable repu- 
tation of profound learning, always ivserved 
some moments of his leisure for tbe instructive 
amusement of reading. History, which en- 
larged his experience, was his favourite study. 
The annals of Rome, in the long period of 
eleven hundred yeai-s, presented Mm with a 
yai-ious and splendid picture of human life ; and 
it has been particularly observed, that whenever 
he perused the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, 
or of Sylla, he warmly expressed his generous 
detestation of those enemies of humanity and 
freedom. His disinterested opinion of past 
events was usefully applied as the rule of his 
own actions ; and Theodosius has deserved the 
singular commendation, that his virtues always 
seemed to expand with Ms fortune : the season 
of his prosperity was that of his moderation; 
and his clemency appeai-ed the most conspicuous 
after the danger and success of the civil war. 
The Moorish guards of the tyrant had been 
massacred in the first heat of die victory ; and a 
small number of the most obnoxious criminals 
sufiered the punishment of the law% But the 
emperor showed himself much more attentive to 
relieve the innocent, than to chastise the guilty. 
The oppressed subjects of tlie West, who would 
have deemed themselves liappy in the lustoration 
of their lands, were astonished to receive a sum 
of money equivalent to their losses; and the 
liberality of the conqueror supported the agc'd 
mothei-, and educated the orphan daughters, of 
Maximus. so A character thus accomplished, 
might almost excuse the extravagant supposition 
of the orator Pacatus ; that, if the elder Brutus 
could be permitted to revisit the earth, the stern 
republican would abjure, at the feet of Theo- 
dosius, his hatred of kings; and ingenuously 
confess, that such a monarch was the most faith- 
ful guardian of the happiness and dignity of the 
Roman people, 81 

Yot the piercing eye of tlie 
founder of the republic must have dosius. 
discerned two essential imperfections, wMch 
might, perhaps, liave abated his recent love of 
despotism. The virtuous mind of Theodosius 
was often relaxed by indolence, 83 and it was 
sometimes inflamed hy passion. 83 In the pur- 
suit of an important object, his active courage 
was capable of the most vigorous exertions ; but, 
as soon as the design was accomplished, or the 
danger was surraoimtcd, the hero sunk into in- 
glorious repose ; and, foxgetful that the time of 
a prince is the property of his people, i*esigned 
himself to the enjoyment of the innocent, but 

Pacatus is too vague; and Claudian always seems afraid of exalting 
fhe father above «ie son. . ' 

80 Ambros. tora. ii. EpJst. xl. p. 955. Pacatus, from the want of 
sfcal, or courage, omits this glorious circumstance. 

SI Pacat in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 20. . , . , 

82 ZoBimus, i. iv. p. 271, 272. His partial evidence is rnarhed liy 
an air of candour and f3futh. He observes these vicissimdes of sloth, 
and activi^, not as a vice, but as a singuiariOV in tlie character of 
"Theodosius. 

83 This choleric temper is acknowledged, and excused, by Victor 

Sed babes (says Ambrose, in decent and manly language, to his sove- 
reign) natxff® impetum, quern si quis leiiire velit, cito vertes ad niiseri- 
comiam; si quis stimulet, in nifujis exsuscitas, ut cum rcvocare vix 
nosisis ftom. ii. li. p. 998.). Theoflosius (Claud, in iv Com. Hon. 

266, &G.) extiorts Ms son to moderate his aiiger. 
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triaing, pleasures of a luxurious court The 
natural disposition of Theodosius was hasty and 
choleric; and, in a station where none could 
resist, and few would dissuade, the fatal con- 
sequences of his resentment, the humane mo- 
narch was justly alarmed by the consciousness 
of his infirmity, and of his power. It was the 
constant study of his life to suppress, or re- 
gulate, the intemperate sallies of passion ; and 
tiie success of liis efforts enhanced the merit of 
his clemency. But the painful virtue which 
claims the merit of victory, is exposed to the 
danger of defeat ; and the reign of a wise and 
merciful prince was polluted by an act of 
cruelty, which would stain the annals of Nero 
or Domitian. Within the space of three yeai’s, 
tlic inconsistent historian of Theodosius must 
relate the generous pardon of the citizens of 
Antioch, and the inhuman massacre of the 
people of Thessalonica. 

, The lively impatience of the in- 
cfAiSh!” habitants of Antioch was never sa- 
A.I). S87. -v\'itli their own situation, or 

with the character, and conduct, of their suc- 
cessive sovereigns. The Arian subjects of Tlieo- 
dosius deplored the loss of their churches ; and, 
as three rival bishops disputed the throne of 
Antioch, the sentence which decided their pre- 
tensions excited the murmurs of the tw'o unsuc- 
cessful congregations. The exigencies of the 
Gothic w'ar, and the inevitable expense that ac- 
companied the conclusion of the peace, had con- 
strained the emperor to aggravate the weight of 
the public impositions; and the provinces of 
Asia, as they had not been involv^ in the dis- 
tress, were the less inclined to contribute to the 
reiidi of Europe. The auspicious period now 
approached of the tenth year of his reign ; a 
festival more grateful to the soldiers, who re- 
ceived a liberal donative, than to the subjects, 
whose voluntary olferings had been long since 
converted into an extraordinary and oppressive 
burden. The edicts of taxation interrupted the 
repose, and pleasures, of Antioch ; and the tri- 
bunal of the magistrate was besieged by a sup- 
pliant crow'd; w'ho, in pathetic, but, at first, in 
respectful language, solicited the redress of their 
grievances. They w^ere gradually incensed by 
the pride of their haughty rulers, wdio treated 
their complaints as a criminal resistance; their 
satirical wit degenerated into sharp and angry in- 
vectives; and from the subordinate powers of go- 
vernment, the invectives of the people insensibly 
rose to attack the sacred character of the emperor 
Feb. 26 , Their fury, provoked by 

a feeble opposition, discharged itself 
on the images of the Imperial family, which 
were erected, as objects of public veneration, in 
the most conspicuous places of the city. The 
statues of Theodosius, of his father, of his wife 
.^lacciila, of his tw’o sons, Arcadius and Hono- 
iselv- were insolently thrown down from their 
peaA tnls, broken in pieces, or dragged with 

''i\ 

of® A believingr, that the sedition 

sLmnin I ^e^ons. A gigantic ’woman (says 

A n nifi Tel', ‘ paraded the streets -with a scoyrge in her hand, 
i?;". “• r- tr«»fcmadWmsoIf 

Vi’S? Beamnt n. i.. p. 258, 


contempt through the streets: and the indignL 
ties which were offered to the representations of 
Imperial majesty, sufficiently declared the inu 
pious and treasonable wushes of the populace. 
The tumult was almost immediately suppressed 
by the arrival of a body of archers ; and Antioch 
had leisure to refiect on the nature and conse- 
quences of her crime. 8 ^ According to the duty 
of his office, the governor of the province de- 
spatched a faithful narrative of the whole trans- 
action; while the trembling citizens intrusted 
the confession of their crime, and the assurances 
of their repentance, to the zeal of Flavian their 
bishop, and to the eloquence of the senator 
Hilarius, the friend, and, most probably, the 
disciple, of Libanius ; whose genius, on tins 
melancholy occasion, was not useless to his 
country. 8 ^ But the two capitals, Antioch and 
Constantinople, were separated by the distance 
of eight hundred miles; and, notwithstanding 
the diligence of the Imperial posts, the guilty 
city was severely punished by a long and dread- 
ful interval of suspense. Every rumour agi- 
tated the hopes and fears of the Antiochians, and 
they heard, with terror, that their sovereign, 
exasperated by the insult which had been offered 
to his own statues, and, more especially, to 
those of his beloved wife, had resolved to level 
with the ground the offending city ; and to mas- 
sacre, without distinction of age or sex, the 
criminal inhabitants ; 86 many of wdiom w'ei'e ac- 
tually driven, by their apprehensions, to seek a 
refuge in the mountains of Syria, and the ad- 
jacent desert. At length, twenty- 52 

four days after the sedition, the ' 
general Hellebicus, and Ciesarius, master of the 
offices, declared the will of the emperor, and the 
sentence of Antioch. That proud capital was 
degraded from the rank of a city ; and the 
metropolis of the East, stripped of its lands, its 
privileges, and its revenues, was subjected, under 
the humiliating denomination of a village, to the 
jurisdiction of Laodicea,®? The baths, tlie Cir- 
cus, and the theatres, were shut*, and that every 
source of plenty and pleasui*e might at the same 
time be intercepted, the distribution of corn w’as 
abolished, by the severe instructions of Theodo- 
sius. His commissioners then proceeded to 
enquire into the guilt of individuals ; of those 
who had perpetrated, and of those w*ho had not 
prevented, the destruction of the sacred statues. 
The tribunal of Hellebicus and Caesariiis, en- 
compassed with armed soldiers, was erected in 
the midst of the Forum. The noblest, and 
most wealthy, of the citizens of Antioch appeared 
before them in chains ; the examination was 
assisted by the use of torture, and their sentence 
was pronounced or suspended, according to the 
judgment of these extraordinary magistrates. 
The houses of the criminals were exposed to 
sale, their wives and children were suddenly 
reduced, from affluence and luxury, to the most 
abject distress ; and a bloody exociution was cx- 


S6 Libanius {Or.it. i. p. 5. edit. Venet.) declares, fh.it, under such 
reign, the fear of a massacre -was groimdless and absurd, especially 
the emperor's absenc? ; for his presence, according to the eloqiie; 

might have given a sanction to the most bloody acts, 
b I J^dlcea, onthc s^ coast, sixty-live miles froai Antioch (sceNoi 
fevro-Macef Dksert. lii. p. m.). The Antiochians we 
cede fwfthcra* dependent city of Seleucda aitculd presume to intt 
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pected to conclude the horrors of a day,S5^ which 
the preacher of Antioch, the eloquent Chrysos- 
tom, has represented as a lively image of the 
last and universal judgment of the world. But 
the ministers of Tlieodosius performed, with 
reluctance, the cruel task which had been as- 
signed them; they dropped a gentle tear over 
the calamities of the people; and they listened 
with reverence to the pressing solicitations of the 
monks and hermits, w'ho descended in swmins 
from the mountains.®^ Hellebicus and Cmsarius 
W'ere persuaded to suspend the execution of their 
sentence ; and it was agreed, that the former 
should remain at Antioch, while the latter re- 
tunied, with ail possible speed, to Constantino- 
ple; and presumed once more to consult the 

Clemency of sovereign. The resent- 

Theodosius. meiit of Theodosius had already 
subsided; the deputies of the people, both the 
bishop and the orator, had obtained a favourable 
audience; and the reproaches of the emperor 
were the complaints of injured friendship, rather 
than the stern menaces of pride and power, A 
free and general pardon w'as granted to the city 
and citizens of Antioch ; the prison doors were 
thrown open ; the senators, who despaired of 
their lives, recovered the possession of their 
houses and estates ; and the capital of the East 
was restored to the enjoyment of her ancient 
dignity and splendour. Theodosius condescend- 
ed to praise the senate of Constantinople, ^vho 
had generously interceded for their distressed 
brethren ; he rewarded the eloquence of Hilarius 
W’ith the government of Palestine ; and dis- 
missed the bishop of Antioch with the w'armest 
expressions of his respect and gratitude. A 
A rii25 thousand new statues arose to tlie 
clemency of Theodosius; the ap- 
plause of his subjects was ratified by the appro- 
bation of his own Iieaii; ; and the emperor con- 
fessed, that, if the exercise of justice is the most 
important duty, the indulgence of mercy is the 
most exquisite pleasure, of a sovereign. 

Sedition and Sedition of Thessalonica is 

ThS^niS. ^iscribed to a more shameful cause, 
A.D.390. and was productive of much more 
dreadful consequences. That great city, the 
metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, had 
been protected from the dangers of the Gothic 
war by strong fortifications, and a numerous 
garrison. Botheric, the general of those troops, 
and, as it should seem from his name, a bar- 
barian, had among his slaves a beautiful boy, 
who excited the impure desires of one of the 
charioteers of the Circus. The insolent and 
brutal lover was thrown into prison by the order 
of Botheric ; and he sternly rejected the im- 
portunate clamours of the multitude, who, on 
the day of the public games, lamented the ab- 
sence of their favourite; and considered the 
skill of a charioteer as an object of more im- 
portance than his virtue. The resentment of 
the people was embittered by some previous 

88 As the days of the tumult toencl on tlie moveahh festival of 
Easter, they can only he determititci by the previous determination of 
the year, 'i’he vear 387 has been preferred, after a laborious enquiry, 
by Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. torn. v. p. 741—744.) and Montfaucon 
(Chrysostom, tom. xiii. ■»; 105—110.). 

89 Chrysostom opposeltfteir courage, ivhich was not attended with, 
much risk, to the cowardly flight of the Cynics. 

SO Tlie sedition of Antioch is represented in a lively, and almost 


disputes; and, as the strength of the garrison 
had been drawn away fdr the service of the 
Italian war, the feeble remnant, whose numbers 
were reduced by desertion, could not save tlie 
unhappy general from their licentious fury. 
Botheric, and several of his principal officers, 
were inhumanly murdered ; their maugied bodies 
were dragged about the streets ; and the emperor, 
w'ho then resided at Milan, w^as surprised by 
the intelligence of the audacious and wanton 
cruelty of tlie people of Thessalonica. The 
sentence of a dispassionate judge would have 
inflicted a severe punishment on the authors of 
the crime; and the merit of Botheric might 
contribute to exasperate the grief and indigna- 
tion of his master. The flery and choleric tem- 
per of Theodosius w'as impatient of the dilatory 
forms of a judicial enquiry ; and he hastily 
resolved, that the blood of his lieutenant should 
be expiated by the blood of the guilty people. 
Yet his mind still fluctuated between the 
counsels of clemency and of revenge ; the zeal 
of the bishops had almost extorted from the 
reluctant emperor the promise of a general 
pardon ; his passion was again inflamed by the 
flattering suggestions of his minister Rufinus; 
and, after Theodosius had despatched the mes- 
sengers of death, he attempted, when it was too 
late, to prevent the execution of his orders* 
The punishment of a Roman city was blindly 
committed to the imdistinguishing sword of the 
barbarians; and the hostile preparations were 
concerted with the dark and perfidious artifice 
of an illegal conspiracy. The people of Thes- 
salonica were treacherously invited, in the name 
of their sovereign, to the games of the Circus ; 
and such was their insatiate avidity for those 
amusements, that every consideration of fear, or 
suspicion, wus disregarded by tlie numerous 
spectators. As soon as the assembly w’as com- 
plete, the soldiers, who had secretly been posted 
round the Circus, received the signal, not of the 
races, but of a general massacre. The pro- 
miscuous caimage continued three hours, w-ith- 
out discrimination of strangers or natives, of age 
or sex, of innocence or guilt ; the most mode- 
rate accounts state the number of the slain at 
seven thousand; and it is affirmed by some 
writers, that more than fifteen thousand victims 
were sacrificed to the manes of Botheric, A 
foreign merchant, who had probably no concern 
in his murder, offered his own life, and all his 
w^ealth, to supply the place of one of his tw'o 
sons ; but, wdiile the father hesitated with equal 
tenderness, while he was doubtful to choose, 
and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers deter- 
mined his suspense, by plunging their daggers 
at the same moment into the breasts of the 
defenceless youths. The apology of. the as- 
sassins, that they were obliged to produce the 
prescribed number of ht^ads, serves only to 
increase, by an appearance of order and design, 
the horrors of the massacre, which was executed 

dramatic, manner, by twa or;itors, who had their respective share? of 
inter4j«t and merit. See Libanias (Or, at. xiv. sv, p. 3S9— 42,'). edit 
Morel. Orat. j. p. 1—14. Venet. 1754.) and the twenty orations of St, 
John Chrysostom, de Staiitit (tom. U. p. 1— S‘i.5. edit. Montfaucem.} 

I do not pretend to much persDniil acquaintance with Chrysostom 
but TiUemont (Hist, des Rmpereurs, toin. v. p. 2G3 — 285.) and Her. 
inant (Vie do St. Chrysostoine, tom. i, p, 137—224.) had read hint 
with pioaa curiosity > and diligence. 
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by the commands of Theodosius, The guilt of 
the emperor is aggravated by Ms long and fre- 
quent residence at Thessalonica. The situation 
of the unfortunate city, the aspect of the streets 
and buildings, the dress and faces of the in- 
habitants, were familiar, and even present, to 
his imagination j and Theodosias possessed a 
quick and lively sense of the existence of the 
people whom he destroyed.^! 
innui'jice^nd The rcspectful attachment of the 


conduct of 


Ambro-e' for the orthodox clergy, 

A.i).3^58. had disposed him to love and admire 
the character of Ambrose ; wdio united all the 
episcopal virtues in the most eminent degree. 
The friends and ministers of Theodosius imi- 
tated the example of their sovereign ; and he 
observed, with more surprise than displeasure, 
that all his secret counsels were immediately 
communicated to the archbishop; who acted 
from the laudable persuasion, that every mea- 
sure of civil government may have some con- 
nection with the glory of God, and the interest 
of the true religion. The monks and populace 
of Callinicum, an obscure town on the frontier 
of Persia, excited by their ovra fanaticism, and 
by that of their bishop, had tumultuously burnt 
a conventicle of the Valentinians, and a syna- 
gogue of the Jews. The seditious prelate was 
condemned, by the magistrate of the province, 
either to rebuild the synagogue, or to repay the 
damage ; and this moderate sentence was con- 
firmed by the emperor. But it was not con- 
firmed by the archbishop of Milan.9-2 He 
dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, 
more suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had 
received the mark of circumcision, and re- 
nounced the faith of his baptism. Ambrose 
considers the toleration of the Jewish, as the 
persecution of the Christian, religion; boldly 
declares, that he himself, and every true believer, 
would eagerly dispute with the bishop of Calli- 
nicum the merit of the deed, and the crown of 
martyrdom; and laments, in the most pathetic 
terms, that the execution of the sentence would 
be fatal to the fame and salvation of Theodosius. 
As this private admonition did not produce an 
immediate effect, the archbishop, from his pul- 
pit, 93 publicly addressed the emperor on his 
throne ; nor w'ould he consent to offer the 
oblation of the altar, till he had obtained from 
Tiieodosius a solemn and positive declaration, 
which secured the impunity of the bishop and 
monks of Callinicum. The recantation of 
Theodosius was sincere and, during the 
term of his residence at Milan, his affection for 
Ambrose was continually increased by the habits 
of pious and familiar conversation. 

91 The original evidence of Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. li.n OOS i 

c. U Lh IS deli vered in vague expressions of horror and pitv. iTktf 
lustrated by the subseauent and uneoiial ii* 


ip. oif.), ana iionaras (tom. ii. 1 . siii, p, 34.1. Z 
alotte, the partial enemy of Theodosius, most unaicountablv 
overin Silence the worst of his actions; ntaoiy ^ — .w, 

r, whole transaction in Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xl xli 

p- and his biographer PauUnus (c. 23.). Bav4e and 

isa Strange allegory of Jeremiah'S rod, of an almond 

toe, of the woman who washed and anointed tlie feet of Christ. 'Rn* 
the pCToration is direct and personal. t-hnst. But 

5* Hctdte, ^iscope, de me proposuisti. Ambrose modestly con- 
incled X imasius, general of the horse 


episcope, de 


When Ambrose was informed of 
the massacre of Thessalonica, his tSSus. 
mind was filled with horror and 
anguish. He retired into the country, to in- 
dulge his grief, and to avoid the presence of 
Theodosius. But as the archbishop was satis- 
fied that a timid silence would render him the 
accomplice of his guilt, he represented, in a 
private letter, the enormity of the crime ; which 
could only be eftaced by the tears of penitence. 
The episcopal vigour of Ambrose was tempered 
by prudence; and he contented himself with 
signifying 96 an indirect sort iff excommunica- 
tion, by the assurance, that he had been warned, 
in a vision, not to offer the oblation in the 
name, or in the presence, of Theodosius ; and 
by the advice, that he would confine himself to 
the use of prayer, without presuming to ap- 
proach the altar of Christ, or to receive the 
holy eucharist with those hands that were still 
polluted %vith the blood of an innocent people. 
The emperor was deeply affected by his own 
reproaches, and by those of his spiritual father ; 
and, after he had bewailed the mischievous and 
irreparable consequences of his rash fury, he 
proceeded, in the accustomed manner, to per- 
form his devotions in the great church of Milan. 
He was stopped in the porch by the ardibisliop ; 
who, in the tone and language of an ambassador 
of Heaven, declared to his sovereign, tliat pri- 
vate contrition was not sufficient to atone for a 
public fault, or to appease the justice of the 
offended Deity. Theodosius humbly repre- 
sented, that if he had contracted the guilt of 
homicide, David, the man after God’s own 
heart, had been guilty, not only of murder, but 
of adultery. ^ “ You have imitated David in his 
“ crime, imitate then his repentance,’* was the 
reply of the undaunted Ambrose. The ri«Tor- 
ous conditions of peace and pardon were\c- 
cepted ; and the public penance of the emperor 
fheodosius has been recorded as one of the 
most honourable events in the annals of the 
church. According to the mildest rules of 
ecclesiastical discipline, which were established 
in the fourth century, the crime of liomicide 
was expiated by the penitence of twenty years :97 
and as it was impossible, in the period of imman 
life, to purge the accumulated guilt of the 
massacre of Thessalonica, the murderer should 
have been excluded from the holy communion 
till the hour of his death. But the archbishoi) 
consulting the maxims of religious policy 
granted some indulgence to the rank of Ihs 
1 lustnoiis penitent, who humbled in the dust 
the pride of the diadem ; and the public edifi- 
cation might be admitted as a weighty reason 

pSmS. Of Callinicum do- 

wvik ills aro teSKf SI"™ ''‘“n '>'■ ‘■“lU 

spirit of TertulHan, the copious elejrfin^i ’'out the 
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to abridge tbe duration of his punishment. It 
was sufficient, that the emperor of the Romans, 
stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should ap- 
pear in a mournful and suppliant posture ; and 
that, in the midst of the church of Milan, he 
should humbly solicit, with sighs and tears, the 
pardon of his sins. ^*8 In this spiritual cure, 
Ambrose employed the various methods of 
mildness and severity. After a delay of about 
eight months, Theodosius was restored to the 
communion of the faithful ; and the edict, 
which interposes a salutary interval of thirty 
days between the sentence and the execution, 
may be accepted as tbe worthy fruits of his 
repentance.9y Posterity has applauded the vir- 
tuous firmness of the archbishop: and the ex- 
ample of Theodosius may prove the beneficial 
influence of those principles, w^hich could force 
a monarch, exalted above the apprehension of 
human punishment, to respect the laws, and 
ministers, of an invisible Judge. “ The prince,” 
says Montesquieu, ** who is actuated by the 
hopes and fears of religion, may be compared 
to a lion, docile only to the voice, and tract- 
able to the hand, of his keeper.” lOo The 
motions of the royal animal will therefore de- 
pend on the inclination, and interest, of the 
man who has acquired such dangerous autho- 
rity over him ; and the priest, who holds in his 
hand the conscience of a king, may inflame, or 
moderate, his sanguinary passions. The cause 
of humanity, and that of persecution, have 
been asserted, by the same Ambrose, with equal 
energy, and with equal success. 

Generosit of defeat and death of the 

ThSosius. tyi*ant of Gaul, the Roman world w’as 
A. D. 388-391. possession of Theodosius. 

He derived from the choice of Gratian his ho- 
nourable title to the provinces of the East ; he 
had acquired the West by the right of conquest : 
and the three years, which he spent in Italy, 
were usefully employed to restore the authority 
of the laws ; and to correct the abuses, w^hich 
had prevailed with impunity under the usurp- 
ation of Maximus, and the minority of Valenti- 
nian. The name of Valentinian was regularly 
inserted in the public acts : but the tender age, 
and doubtful faith, of the son of Justina, ap- 
peared to require the prudent cai-e of an ortho- 
dox guardian ; and his specious ambition might , 
have excluded the unfortunate youth, without a 
struggle, and almost without a murmur, from 
the administration, and even from the inherit- 
ance, of the empire. If Theodosius had con- 
sulted the rigid maxims of interest and policy, 
his conduct would have been justified by his 
friends ; but the generosity of his behaviour on 
this memorable occasion has extorted the ap- 
plause of his most inveterate enemies. He 
seated Valentinian on ffie throne of Milan ; and, 

98 Tlie penance of Theodosius is authenticated by Ambrose (torti. 
Vi. de Obit. Theodos. c. 54. p. 1207.), Auj^ustin (de Civitat. Dei, v. 2G.), 
and Paulinus {in Vit. Ambros. c. 24.). Socrates is imorant ; Sozoinen 
<1. c. 23.) concise t and the copious narrative of Theodoret (I. v. c. 
18.) must be used with precaution. 

99 Codex Theodos. l.ix. tit. xl. leg. 13. The date and circumstances 

ofthis law are perplexed ■wi'^ diffictilties; but I feel inclined 

to favour the honest efforts of Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. 
p. 721.) and Pagi (Critica, torn. i. p. 378.). 

100 Un prince qui aime la religion, et qui la cvaint, est un lion qui 

ci^de k la main qui le flatte, ou b la voix qui 1‘appaise. Esi»rit des 
Loix, 1. xxiv. c. 2, . .L. - j 

101 Tovro srep* rove evepyerat KaStjKov effofcv «vat, is the niggard 


without stipulating any present or future advan- 
tages, restored him to tlie absolute dominion of 
all the provinces from which he had been driven 
by the arms of Maximus. To the restitution 
of his ample patrimony, Theodosius added the 
free and generous gift of the countries beyond 
the Alps, wdiich his successful valour had reco- 
vered from the assassin of Gratian. loi Satis- 
fied with the gloiy wfiich he had acquired, by 
revenging the death of his benefactor, and deli- 
vering the West from the yoke of tyranny, the 
emperor returned from Milan to Constantino- 
ple j and, in the peaceful possession of the East, 
insensibly relapsed into his former habits of 
luxury and indolence. Theodosius discharged 
his obligation to the brother, he indulged his 
conjugal tenderness to the sister, of Valentinian ; 
and posterity, which admires the pure and sin- 
gular glory of his elevation, must applaud his 
unrivalled generosity in the use of victory. 

The empress Justina did not long 
suiwive her return to Italy; and, Valentinian. 
though she beheld the triumph of 
Theodosius, she was not allowed to influence 
the government of her son.io^^ The pernicious 
attachment to the Arian sect, which Valenti- 
nian had imbibed from her example and instruc- 
tions, was soon erased by the lessons of a more 
orthodox education. His growing zeal for the 
faith of Nice, and his filial reverence for the 
character and authority of Ambrose, disposed 
the Catholics to entertain the most favourable 
opinion of the virtues of the young emperor of 
the West. They applauded his chastity and 
temperance, his contempt of pleasure, his appli- 
cation to business, and his tender affection for 
his two sisters ; which could not, however, se- 
duce his impartial equity to pronounce an un- 
just sentence against the meanest of his subjects. 
Rut this amiable youth, before he had accom- 
plished the twentieth year of his age, was 
oppressed by domestic treason ; and the empire 
was again involved in the horrors of a civil war. 
Arbogastes,^t>^ a gallant soldier of the nation of 
the Franks, held the second rank in the service 
of Gratian. On the death of his master, he 
joined tbe standard of Theodosius ; contributed, 
by his valour and military conduct, to the de- 
struction of the tyrant; and was appointed, 
after the victory, master-general of tlie armies of 
Gaul. His real merit, and apparent fidelity, 
had gained the confidence both of the prince 
and people ; his boundless liberality corrupted 
the allegiance of the troops ; and, whilst he was 
universally esteemed as the pillar of the state, 
the bold and crafty barbarian was secretly deter- 
mined either to rule, or to ruin, the empire of 
the West. The important commands of the 
army were distributed among the Franks; the 
creatures of Arbogastes were promoted to all 

S iise of Zosimus himself (I. iv. p. 267.). Augustin say<f, with some 
ppiness of expression, Valentinianum - - - niisericordissimA 
veneratione xestitiUt. 

102 Soxomen, 1. vii. c. 14. His chronology is verj irresiilar. 

103 See Ambrose {tom. ii. tie Obit, ^’alentinian. c. 15, &c. p, 1178.» 
e. 56, See. p. 1184.1. When the young emperor gave an entertainment, 
he flasted himself ; he refused, to see an hantlsome actress, &o. 
Since be ordered his wild beasts to be killed, it is ungenerous in 
Thilostorgius, (1. xi. c. 1.) to reproach him with the love of tliat 
amiigeineot. 

104 Zosimus {1. iv. p. 275.) jfraises the evtmy of Tlicodo.sius. Hut 
he is detested by Socrates (I. v. c. 25.), and Urosius (1. vii. c. 56 ). 
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the honours and ojfhces of the civil government ; 
the progress of the conspiracy removed every 
faithful servant from the presence of Valenti- 
nian ; and the emperor, vs ithout power, and 
without intelligence, insensibly sunk into the 
precarious and dependent condition of a cap- 
tive, The indignation which he expressed, 
though it might arise only from the rash and 
impatient temper of youth, may be candidly 
ascribed to the generous spirit of a prince, who 
felt that he was not unworthy to reign. He 
secretly invited the archbishop of Milan to un- 
dertake the office of a mediator ; as the pledge of 
his sincerity, and the guardian of his safety. He 
contrived to apprise the emperor of the East of 
his hei])iess situation; and he declared, that 
unless Theodosius could speedily march to his 
assistance, he must attempt to escape from the 
palace, or rather prison, of Vienna in Gaul, 
where he had imprudently fixed his residence in 
the midst of the hostile faction. But the hopes 
of relief were distant, and doubtful; and, as 
every day furnished some new provocation, the 
emperor, without strength or counsel, too hastily 
resolved to risk an immediate contest with his 
powerful general. lie received Arbogastes on 
the throne ; and, as the count approached with 
some appearance of respect, delivered to him a 
paper, wliich dismissed him from all his employ- 
ments. “ My authority,” replied Arbogastes 
with insulting coolness, does not depend on 
“ the smile, or the frown, of a monarch and 
he contemptuously threw the paper on the 
ground. The indignant monarch snatched at 
the sword of one of the guards, which he strug- 
gled to draw from its scabbard ; and it was not 
without some degree of violence that he was 
prevented from using the deadly weapon against 
His death. enemy, or against himself. A 
iiISyf 3 ^ extraordinary 

quarrel, in which he had exposed his 
resentment and his weakness, the unfortunate 
Valentinian was found strangled in his a})art- 
ment ; and some pains were employed to dis- 
guise the manifest guilt of Arbogastes, and to 
persuade the world, that the death of the young 
emperor liad been the voluntary effect of his 
own despair.JOS ^yj^g conducted with 

decent pomp to tlie sepulchre of Milan ; and 
the arclibishop pronounced a funeral oration to 
commemorate his virtue, and his misfortunes. i07 
On this occasion, the humanity of Ambrose 
tempted iiim to make a singular breach in his 
theological system ; and to comfort the w'eeping 
sisters of ^'■alell^inia^, by the firm assuranc^ 
that^ their pious brother, though he had not 
received the sacrament of baptism, was intro- 
duced, witliout difficulty, into the mansions of 
eternal bliss. 

coJectec! all tlie circumstances of the death of Valentinian II 

107 De Obita Valentinian. tom. ii. p. 1173—1196. He is fnrr«1 tn 
jiil>eak a discreet and obscure lan/fuage; yet he is much bolder 

Sibi Germanus famiilum delecerat exul, 

Cianclian <iv Cons. Hon. 74 ) 
Eujemus profesed Chriatiainty ; but his werct attachment to Pa- 


Tlie prudence of Arbogastes had 
prepared the success of his ambi- 
tious designs: and the provincials, 
in whose breasts every sentiment of patriotism 
or loyalty was e.’ttinguished, expected, with 
tame resignation, the unknown master, wliom 
the choice of a Frank might place on the Impe- 
rial throne. But some remains of pride and 
prejudice still opposed tlie elevation of Arbo- 
gastes himself; and the judicious barbarian 
thought it more advisable to reign under the 
name of some dependent Roman. He be- 
stowed the purple on the rhetorician Euge* 
nius ; whom he had already raised from ihe 
place of his domestic secretary, to the rank of 
master of the offices. In the course both of 
Ms private and public service, the count had 
always approved the attachment and abilities of 
EugeniLis ; his learning and eloquence, sup- 
ported by the gravity of his manners, recom- 
mended Mm to the esteem of the people; and 
the reluctance, with which he seemed to asceiul 
the throne, may inspire a favourable prejudice of 
his virtue and moderation. The ambassadors 
of tlie new emperor were immediately despatched 
to^ the court of Theodosius, to communicate, 
with affected grief, the unfortunate accident of 
the death of Valentinian; and, without men- 
tioning the name of Arbogastes, to request, 
that the monarch of the East would embrace, 
as his lawful colleague, the respectable citiaen, 
whodiad obtained tlie unaniinous suffrage of the 
armie.s and provinces of the West, Tiieodo- 
siiis was justly provoked, that the perfidy of a 
barbarian should have destroyed, in a moment, 
the labours, and the fruit, of his former victory ; 
and he was excited, by the tears of his beloved 
wife,m to revenge the fate of her unhappy bro- 
ther, and once more to assert by arms the vio- 
lated majesty of the throne. But as the second 
conquest of the West was a task of difficulty 
and danger, he dismissed, with splendid presents, 
and an ambiguous answer, the ambassadors of 
Lugeniiis ; and almost two years were consumed 
in the preparations of tlie civil war. Before lie 
formed any decisive resolution, the 
pious emperor was anxious to dis- prSrw "o? 
cover the will of Heaven ; and as 
the progress of Christianity had silenced the ora- 
des of Delphi and Dodooa, he consulted an 
monk, wiio possessed, in the opinion of 
the age, the gift of miracles, and the knowledge of 
futurity. Eutropius, one of the favourite eunuchs 
of the palace of Constantinople, embarked for 
Alexandria, from whence he sailed uj) the Nile 
as far as the city of Lycopolis, or of Wolves, in 
the remote province of Tiiebais. In the 
neighbourhood of that city, and on the summit 
of a lofty mountain, the holy John ns had 
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constructed, with his own hands, an humble 
cell, ill which he had dwelt above fifty years, 
without opening his door, %^’ithoiit seeing the 
face of a woman, and without tasting any food 
that had been prepared by fire, or any human 
art. Five days of the week he spent in prayer 
and meditation ; but on Saturdays and Sundays 
he regularly opened a small window, and gave 
audience to tlie crowd of suppliants who suc- 
cessively fiow ed from every part of the Christian 
world. The eunuch of Theodosius approached 
the window with respectful steps, proposed his 
questions concerning the event of the civil war, 
and soon returned with a favourable oracle, which 
animated the courage of the emperor by the as- 
surance of a bloody, but infallible, victory, 
The accomplishment of the prediction was for- 
warded by all the means that human prudence 
could supply. The industry of the tw'o master- 
generals, Stilicho and Timasius, was directed to 
recruit the numbers, and to revive the discipline, 
of the Roman legions. Tlie formidable troops 
of barbarians marched under the ensigns of tlieir 
national chieftains. The Iberian, the Arab, and 
the Goth, who gazed on each otlier with mutual 
astonishment, w^ere enlisted in tlie service of the 
same prince ; and the renowned Alaric acquired, 
in the school of Theodosius, the kr.owiedge of 
the art of war, winch he afterw’ards so fataily 
excrtecl for the destruction of Rome, 

Hisiviftory Tlio cmperor of the West, or, to 
speak more jiropeiiy, his general 
Arbogastes, was instructed by tiie 
misconduct and misfortune of Alaxiiniis, how 
dangerous it might prove to extend the line of 
defence against a skilful antagonist, wiio was 
free to press, or to suspend, to contract, or to 
multiply, his various methods of attack. it® Ar- 
bogastes fixed his station on the confines of 
Italy : the troops of Tlieodosiiis were permitted 
to occupy, without resistance, the provinces of 
Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian Alps ; 
and even the passes of the mountains w^ere ne- 
gligently, or perhaps artfully, abandoned to tlie 
bold invader. He descended from the hills, 
and beheld, with some astonishment, the formi- 
dable camp of the Gauls and Germans, that 
covered with arms and tents the open country, 
wiiicli extends to the walls of Aquileia, and the 
banks of the Frigidus,ii 7 or Cold River, t is 
Tins narrow tlieatre of the war, circumscribed 
by the Alps and the Hadriatic, did not allow 
much room for the operations of military skill j 
the spirit of Arbogastes W’ould have disdained a 
pardon; his guilt extinguished the hope of a 

p.73S.)jin TIosweTde’s£?rtat Collertionof the Vitfle Patnjin. Tillemont 
(Mom. Ecch'S. touu x.'p. 71.S. 7*4).'! has settled the chronology. 

Ill Sozoinen, 1. vii. Claudian (in Entrop.l.i. 312.) mentions 
the ounnch’ij/iourtiey : but he most contemptuoubly derides tlie Egyp- 
tian dreants/and the oracles of the Nile. 

ll.*! Zosimus, 1. iv. j). 2<S0. Socrates, 1. vii. 10. Alaric himself (de 
Bell- Getico, .024.) dv.cll.s with more complacency on his early ex- 
ploits against the Homans. 

- - - - Tot An.gustos Hehro qui teste fugavi. 

Yet his vanity could scarcely have proved this plundiii/ of flying em- 
perors. 

116 Claudian (in iv Cons. Honor. 77, &c.) contrasts the military 
plans of the two usmpers : 

- - - - Novitas audere priorem 

Suadehat ; cautumque dabant exempla sequenteni. 

Hie nova moliri praceps : hie quiorere tuta 
Providus. Hie fusis ; colleetis viribus ille. 

Hie vagus excurrens ; hie intra claustra redactus 
Dissimiles; sed raorte pares - - - « 

117 The Frigldus, a .small, though memorable, stream In the 
country of Goretz, now called the Vipao, falls into the Sontius, or 
Bisonzo, above Aquilcia, some miles from the Hadriatic. bee U’An- 


negotiation : and Theodosius w^as impatient to 
satisfy his glory and revenge, by the chastise- 
ment of the assassins of Valentinian. Without 
w'eighing the natural and artificial obstacles 
that opposed his* efforts, the emperor of the 
East immediately attacked the fortifications of 
his rivals, assigned the post of honourable dan- 
ger to the Goths, and cherished a secret wdsli, 
that the bloody conflict might diminish the 
pride and numbers of the conquerors. Ten 
thousand of those auxiliaries, and Bacurius, 
general of the Ilierians, died bravely on the field 
of battle. But the victory was not purchased 
by their blood: the Ganhs maintained their ad- 
vantage ; and the approach of night protected 
the disorderly flight, or retreat, of the troops of 
Theodosius. The emperor retired to the ad- 
jacent hills ; wdiere he passed a disconsolate 
night, without sleep, without provisions, and 
wdtheut hopes ; except tliat strong assurance, 
which, under the most desperate circumstances, 
the independent mind may derive from the con- 
tempt of fortune and of life. The triumph of 
Engenius w^as celebrated by the insolent and 
dissolute joy of his camp ; w’hilst the active and 
vigilant Arbogastes secretly detached a consi- 
derable body of troops to occupy the passes of 
the mountain.s, and to encompass the rear of the 
Eastern army. The clawm of day discovered to 
the eyes of Theodosius the extent and the ex- 
tremity of In's danger : but his apprtdiensions 
were soon (li.spelled, by a friendly message from 
the leaders of tliose troops, w ho expressed their 
inclination to desert the standard of the tyrant. 
The honourable and lucrative rew^ards, which 
they stipulated as the price of their perfidy, 
were granted w ithout hesitation ; and as ink 
and paper could not easily be procured, the 
emperor subscribed, on his own tablets, the 
ratification of tlie treaty. The spirit of his sol- 
diers WAS revived by this seasonable reinforce- 
ment ; and they again marched, witli confidence, 
to surprise the camp of a tyrant, whose prin- 
cipal officers appeared to distrust, either the 
justice, or the success of his arms. In the heat 
of the battle, a violent tempest, ^20 such as is 
often felt among the Alps, suddenly arose from 
the east. I'he army of Theodosius w'as shel- 
tered by their position from the impetuosity of 
the wind, w'hich blew" a cloud of dust in the 
faces of the enemy, disordered their ranks, 
wrested their w’eapons from their hands, an(l 
diverted, or repelled, their ineffectual javelins. 
This accidental advantage was skilfully im- 
proved : the violence of the storm was magni- 



(tom.i. V isS.). 

IIS Claiiclian's wit is intoleraMe ; the snow was dyed red ; the ctiid, 
riveor smoked; and the channel must have been choked with oar- 
cases, if the current had not been swtiled with blood. 

119 Theodoret affirms, tliat St. John, and St. Philip, appeared (o 
the waking, or sleeping, emperor, on hoisebaek, Jkc. Thi.s is the fitht 
instance or aiiostolic chivalry, which afterwards became so popular iu 
Spjdn, and in the Crusades. 

120 Te propter, gelidis Aqujlo do moirte x»roceiUs 
Obniit adversas acies ; revolutaque tela 
Vertit in atictores, et turbine reppulit hastas. 

O nimhun ciilecte Deo, ctii fimdit ah aidris 
JEolus armatas by ernes ; cui militat -Ether, 

Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti. 

These famous lines of Claudian (in iii Cons. Honor. 9,3, &:r. A. I). 
396.) are alleged by bis cotemporaries, Augustin a»;d (.'rcv,*ius ; who 
suppress the l^agan deity of JEolus ; and add some circumstances from 
the information of eye-witnesses. Within four mouths afun tlio 
victory, it was compared by Ambrose to the iniraculoub victories of 
Moses and Jusirua. 
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fied by tbe superstitious terrors of the Gauls j 
and they yielded without shame to the invisible 
jjowers of heaven, who seemed to militate on 
the side of the pious emperor. His victory was 
decisive ; and the deaths of Ms two rivals were 
distinguished only by the difference of their 
characters. The rhetorician Eugenius, w'ho had 
almost acquired the dominion of the w^orld, was 
reduced to implore the mercy of the conqueror; 
and the unrelenting soldiers separated his head 
fn>m his body, as he lay prostrate at the feet of 
Theodosius. Arbogastes, after the loss of a 
battle, in which he had discharged the duties of 
a soldier and a general, wandered several days 
among the mountains. But w^hen he w'as con- 
vinced tiiat his cause was desperate, and his 
escape impracticable, the intrepid barbaiian imi- 
tated the example of the ancient Romans, and 
turned his sword against his own breast. The 
fate of the empire was determined in a narrow 
corner of Italy ; and the legitimate successor 
of the house of Valentinian embraced the arch- 
bishop of ISIilan, and graciously received the 
submission of tlie provinces of the West. Those 
provinces were involved in the guilt of rebellion ; 
wliile the inflexible courage of Ambrose alone 
had resisted the claims of successful usurpation. 
With a manly freedom, which might have been 
fatal to any other subject, the archbishop re- 
jected the gifts of Eugenius, declined his cor- 
respondence, and withdrew himself from Milan, 
to avoid the odious presence of a tyrant ; w^hose 
downfal he predicted in discreet and ambiguous 
language. I'he merit of Ambrose was applauded 
by the conqueror, who secured the attachment 
of the people by his alliance with the church ; 
and the clemency of Tlieodosius is ascribed to 
the humane intercession of the archbishop of 
Milan. 121 

Dfath of After the defeat of Eugenius, the 
as as the authority, of 

Jail. 17. I’iieodosius was cheerfully acknow- 
ledged by all the inhabitants of the Roman 
w'orld, 1 he experience of his past conduct en- 
couraged the most pleasing expectations of his 
fiituie reign ; and the age of the emperor, which 
did not exceed fifty years, seemed to extend the 
prosjiect of tlie public felicity. His death, onlv 
four months after his victoij, was considered by 
the people as an unforeseen and fatal event 
which destroyed, in a moment, the hopes of tlie 
generation. But the indulgence of ease 
and luxury had secretly nourished the principles 
of disease. 122 The strength of Tlieodosius was 
unable to support the sudden and violent tran- 
sition from the palace to the camp • and the in- 
creasing symptoms of a dropsy announced the 
speedy dissolution of the emperor. The opi 
mon, and perhaps the interest, of the public had 
continued the division of the Eastern and West- 
ern empires; and the two royal youths, Arca- 
dms and Honorius, %vho had already obtained, 
irom the tenderness of their father, the title of 

(In Hi Cons. Hon. G3-105., in Iv^Cons'^Hon* 7fF‘ m 
niefe published by 70-117-), and the Chro- 

i‘^2 This disease, ascyjbM bv Socrates fl. t t .• 

«>f « rei^resented by rhiiostoi-gius [1 11.%! Ij IS thi 


Augustus, were destined to dll the thrones of 
Constantinopie and of Rome. Those princes 
were not permitted to share the danger and 
glory of the civil war; 123 but as soon as Theo- 
dosius had triumphed over his unworthy rivals, 
he called his younger son, Honorius, to enjoy 
the fruits of the victory, and to receive the sceptre 
of the West from the hands of his dying father. 
The arrival of Honorius at Milan wns welcomed 
by a splendid exhibition of tlie games of tlie 
Circus ; and the emperor, though he was op- 
pressed by the weight of his disorder, contri- 
buted by his presence to the public joy. But 
the remains of his strength were exhausted by 
the painful effort which he made, to assist at the 
spectacles of the morning. Honori us supplied, 
during the rest of the day, the place of his 
father ; and the great Tlieodosius expired in the 
ensuing night. Notwithstanding the recent 
animosities of a civil war, his death was uni- 
versally lamented. The bai-barians, whom he 
had vanquished, and the churchmen, by whom 
he had been subdued, celebrated, with loud and 
sincere applause, the qualities of the deceased 
emperor, which appeared the most valuable in 
their eyes. The Romans were terrified by the 
impending dangers of a feeble and divided ad- 
ministration ; and every disgraceful moment of 
the unfortunate reigns of Arcadius and Hono- 
rius revived the memory of their irreparable 
loss. 

In the feithful picture of the vir- corrufitoof 
tiies or Ihcodosiiis, his iinperfec- theumtjs. 
tions have not been dissembled ; tlie act of cru- 
elty, and the habits of indolence, which tarnislied 
the glory of one of the greatest of the Roman 
princes. An historian perpetually adverse to 
the lame ot Theodosius, has exaggerated his 
vices, and their pernicious effects^ he boldly 
asserts, that every rank of subjects imitated the 
effeminate^ manners of their sovereign ; that 
every species of corruption polluted tlie course 
of public and private life; and that the feeble 
restraints of order and decency were insufficient 
to resist the progress of that degenerate spirit, 
which sacrifices, without a blush, the consider- 
j ation of duty and interest to the base indulgence 
of sloth and appetite, The complaints of 
cotemporary writers, ndio deplore the increase 
of luxury and depravation of manners, are com- 
monly expressive of their peculiar temper and 
situation. There are few observers, who possess 
a clear and comprehensive view of the revo- 
lutions of society ; and who are capable of dis- 
covering the nice and secret springs of action, 
which impel, in the same uniform direction, the 
blind and capricious passions of a multitude of 
individuals. If it can be affirmed, with any 
degree of truth, that the luxury of the Romans 
was^more shameless and dissolute in the rei'^n 
of Theodosius than in the ago of Constantine, 
perhaps, or of Augustus, the alteration cannot 
be ascribed to any beneficial improvements, which 


Kar {Ootiefrov, llihsm. p ' 478 ) ±notxus calls him an impudent 

hi. 

that flattery would allow pt^ctora veto, is all 

scribes the anueror’s^l>fiK^/ » who c'Jtvirlv de- 

victory fC'laudjan in iiii'oS; Honorius, afUr the 

121 Zosimus, I. iv. p. 2'11. ^ 
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had gradually increased the stock of national 
riches. A long period of calamity or decay 
must have checked the industry, and diminished 
the wealth, of the people ; and their profuse 
luxiny must have been the result of that indo- 
lent despair, wdiich enjoys the present hour, and 
declines the thoughts of futurity. The uncertain 
condition of their property discouraged the sub- 
jects of Theodosius from engaging in those use- 
ful and laborious undertakings which require an 
immediate expense, and promise a slow and dis- 
tant advantage. The frequent examples of ruin 
and desolation tempted them not to spare the 
remains of a patrimony, which might, every hour, 
become the prey of the rapacious Goth. And 
the mad prodigality which prevails in the con- 
fusion of a shipwreck, or a siege, may serve to 
explain the progress of luxury amidst the mis- 
fortunes and terrors of a sinking nation. 

The infan effeminate luxury, which in- 

lay aide Sr fected the manners of courts and 
armonr. Cities, had instilled a secret and 

destructive poison into the camps of the legions ; 
and their degeneracy has been marked by the 
pen of a military writer, who had accurately 
studied the genuine and ancient principles of 
Roman discipline. It is the just and important 
observation of Vegetius, that the infantry was 
invariably covered with defensive armour, from 
the foundation of the city, to the reign of the 
emperor Gratian. The relaxation of discipline, 
and the disuse of exercise, rendered the soldiers 
less able, and less willing, to support the 
fatigues of the service ; they complained of the 
weight of the armour, which they seldom wore; 
and they successively obtained the permission 
of laying aside botli their cuirasses and their 
helmets. The heavy weapons of their ancestors, 
the short sword, and the formidable pilunii 
wdiich had subdued the world, insensibly 
dropped from their feeble hands. As the use 
of the shield is incompatible with that of the 
bow, they reluctantly marched into tbe field; 
condemned to suffer, either the pain of wounds, 
or the ignominy of flight, and always disposed 
to prefer the more shameful alternative. The 
cavalry of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, 
had felt the benefits, and adopted the use, of 
defensive armour; and, as they excelled in the 
management of missile weapons, they easily 
overwhelmed the naked and trembling legions, 
whose heads and breasts were exposed, without 
defence, to the arrows of the barbarians. The 
loss of armies, the destruction of cities, and the 
dishonour of the Roman name, ineffectually 
solicited the successors of Gratian to restore the 
helmets and cuirasses of tbe infantry. The 
enervated soldiers abandoned their own, and the 
public, defence ; and their pusillanimous indo- 
lence may be considered as the immediate cause 
of the downfal of the empire. 


12.5 Vegetius, de Ke Militari, I. i. c. 10. The series of calamiti«S5» 
which he marks, comiiel us to believe, that the Ken), to ■whom he 
dedicates his book, is the last and most inglorious of the Valentinians. 

1 St. Ambro.se {tom. ii. de Obit. Theodos. p. 120.S.) expressly praises 
and recommends the xeal of .losiah in the destruction of idolatxy. 
The langmige of .Tiilius Firmicus Matemus on the .same sulyect (de 
Errore Frofen. lUiltg. p. 4(’>7. edit. Gronov.} is pioti.sIy inhuman. 
Ncc hlio jubet (die iliosaic law) parci, nec fraud, el per a^uatain ctai- 
iugein gladium vindiceni ducit, &c. 


CHAP. XXVIII. , 

Final Destruction of Paganism,— Introduction oj 
the Worshi]) of Saints^ and Relics^ among Ike 
CJi7'istians, 

The ruin of Paganism, in the age 

ot 1 neodosius, is perhaps the only of 
example of the total extirpation of 
any ancient and popular supersti- 
tion ; and may therefore deserve to be consi- 
dered, as a singular event in the history of the 
human mind. The Christians, more especially 
the clergy, had impatiently supported tbe pru- 
dent delays of Constantine, and the equal tole- 
ration of the elder Valentinian ; nor could they 
deem their conquest perfect or secure, as long 
as their adversaries were permitted to exist. 
The influence, which Ambrose and his brethren 
had acquired over the youth of Gratian, and the 
piety of Theodosius, was employed to infuse 
the maxims of persecution into the breasts of 
their Imperial proselytes. Two specious prin- 
ciples of religious jurisprudence were esta- 
blished, from whence they deduced a direct and 
rigorous conclusion, against the subjects of the 
empire, who still adhered to the ceremonies of 
their ancestors ; that the magistrate is, in some 
measure, guilty of the crimes which he neglects 
to prohibit, or to punish ; and, that the idola- 
trous worsliip of fabulous deities, and real 
deraon.s, is the most abominable crime against 
the supreme majesty of tlie Creator. The laws 
of Moses, and the examples of Jewish history,! 
were hastil}", perhaps erroneously, applied, by 
the clergy, to the mild and universal reign of 
Christianit 3\2 The zeal of the emperors was 
excited to vindicate their own honour, and that 
of the Deity ; and the temples of the Roman 
world were subverted, about sixty years after 
the conversion of Constantine. 

From the age of Numa, to the state of ragan- 
reign of Gratian, the Romans pre- ismatRojue. 
served the regular succession of the several col- 
leges of the sacerdotal order. 3 Fifteen Pon- 
tiffs exercised their supreme jurisdiction over 
all things, and persons, that were con.secrated to 
the service of the gods ; and the various ques- 
tions which perpetually arose in a loose and tra- 
ditionary S 3 ’'stem, were submitted to the judg- 
ment of their holy tribunal. Fifteen grave and 
learned Augurs observed the face of the hea- 
vens, and prescribed the actions of heroes, ac- 
cording to the flight of birds. Fifteen keepers 
of the Sibylline books (their name of Q,uinde- 
CEMVIRS was derived from their number) occa- 
sionally consulted the history of future, and, as 
it should seem, of contingent, events. Six 
Vestals devoted their virginity to the guard of 
the sacred fire, and of the unknown pledges of 
the duration of Rome ; which no mortal had 
been suffered to behold with impunity.^ Seven 

. 2 Bayle (tom. ii. p. 40^. in his Commontaire rhilosophique) jns- 
Ufies, and limits, Uiese intolerant law.s by the temporal reign of Je- 
hovah over the .Tews. The attempt is laudable. 

3 See the outlines of the Homan hierarchy in Cicero (de T.egibus, 
ii. 7, S.), Livy (i. 20.), Dionysius Ii alicarnassensis (1. ii. p. 119—129, 
edit. Hudson), Beaufort (H^publique Komaine, tom. i. p. 1- GO.), 
and Moyle (vol. i. p. 10—55.). I'he last is the work of an English 
Whijg, aa well as of a Roman antiquary. 

4 These mystic, and perhaps imaginary, symbols have given birth 

Ff 4 
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Epulos prepared the table of the gods> con- 
ducted the solemn procession, and regulated 
the ceremonies of the annual festival. The 
tliree Flamens of Jupiter, of Mars, and of 
Quirinus, were considered as the peculiar mi- 
nisters of the three most powei*ful deities, who 
•watched over the fate of Rome and of the uni- 
verse, The King of the Sacrifices repre- 
sented the person of Numa, and of his succes- 
sors, in the religious functions, which could be 
performed only by royal hands. The confra- 
ternities of the Saliaxs, the Lupercals, &c., 
practised such rites, as might extort a smile of 
contempt from every reasonable man, with a 
lively confidence of recommending themselves to 
the favour of the immortal gods. The author- 
ity, which the Roman priests had formerly ob- 
tained in the councils of the republic, was gra- 
dually abolished by the establishment of mon- 
archy, and the removal of the seat of empire. 
But the dignity of their sacred character was 
still protected by the laws and manners of their 
country; and they still continued, more espe- 
cially the college of pontiff's, to exercise in the 
capital, and sometimes in the provinces, the 
their ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. 
Their robes of purple, chariots of state, and 
sumptuous entertainments, attracted the admir- 
ation ot the people ; and they received, from 
the consecrated lands, and the public revenue, 
an ample stipend, which liberally supported the 
splendour of the priesthood, and all the expenses 
of the religious worship of the state. As the 
service of the altar was not incompatible with 
the command of armies, the Romans, after their 
consulships and triumphs, aspired to the place 
of pontiff, or of augur; the seats of Cicero 5 
and Pompey were filled, in the fourth century, 
by the most illustrious members of the senate ; 
and the dignity of their birth reflected additional 
splendour on their sacerdotal character. The 
fifteen priests, who composed the college of 
pontiffs, enjoyed a more distinguished rank as 
the companions of their sovereign ; and the 
Christian emperors condescended to accept the 
robe and ensigns, which were appropriated to the 
ofiice of supreme pontiff. But when Gratian 
a'^ceiided the throne, more scrupulous, or more 
eniightened, he sternly rejected those profane 
symbols ; e applied to the service of the state, 
or ot the church, tlie revenues of the priests and 
vestals; abolished their honours and immu- 
nities ; and (Ussohed the ancient fabric of Ro- 
man^ superstition, which was supported by the 
opinions, and habits, of eleven hundred years. 

Indhim 

with a lance and distrur* that it ^ Minerva, 

oJiject of his wishii. Pliny is proud £ iSr! supreme 

about POTi^Jand ^ suppressed the foolish pun 


.'A vrodimtJr 


^***lto) has drawn a very awkward 
Auifust. c, 35,), and the exordium of Plinj’s 


Paganism was still the constitutional religion of 
the senate. The hall, or temple, in which they 
assembled, was adorned by the statue and altar 
of Victoiy : 7 a majestic female standing on a 
globe, wdth flowing garments, expanded wings, 
and a crown of laurel in her outstretched hand. 8 
The senators were sworn, on tlie altar of the 
goddess, to observe the laws of the emperor 
and of the empire ; and a solemn offering of 
wine and incense was the ordinary prelucle of 
their public deliberations. The removal of 
this ancient monument was the only injury 
which Constantins had offered to the supersti- 
tion of the Romans. The altar of Victory was 
again restored by Julian, tolerated by Valen- 
tinian, and once more banished from the senate 
by the zeal of Gratian. lO But the emperor yet 
spared the statues of the gods which were ex- 
posed to the public veneration ; four hundred 
and twenty-four temples, or chapels, still re- 
mained to satisfy the devotion of the people; 
and in every quarter of Rome the delicacy of 
the Christians was offended by the fames of 
idolatrous sacrifice. ^ 

But the Christians formed the f j. 

least numerous party in the senate s^atefor the 
of Rome ; and it was only by their 
absence, that they could express their 
dissent from the legal, though profane, acts of a 
Pagan majority. In that assembly, the dying 
embers of freedom were, for a moment, revived 
and iiifiamed by the breath of fanaticism. Four 
respectable deputations were successively voted 
to the Imperial court, is to represent the griev- 
ances of the priesthood, and the senate ; and to 
solicit the restoration of the altar of Victory. 
The conduct of this important business was 
intrusted to the eloquent Syrnmachus, a 
wealthy and noble senator, who united the 
sacred characters of pontiff' and augur, with the 
civil dignities of proconsul of Africa, and pre- 
fect of the city. The breast of Syramachus was 
animated by the warmest zeal for the cause of 
expiring Paganism ; and his religious antago- 
nists lamented the abuse of his genius, and the 
mefficacy of bis moral virtues. The orator, 
whose petition is extant to the emperor Valen- 
tinian, was conscious of the difficulty and dammr 
of the office which he had assumed. He cau- 
tiously avoids every topic which might appear to 
reflect on the religion of his sovereign ; humbly 
declares, that prayers and entreaties are his only 
arms; and artfully draw's his ai-guments from 
the schools of rhetoric, rather than from those 
of philosophy. Syrnmachus endeavours to se- 

not fincl 


_12 Ambrose reiieateillvaflirmc . 
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fliice the imagination of a young prince, by dis- 
])la,ying the attributes of the goddess of victory ; 
he insinuates, that the confiscation of the reve- 
nues, which were conseci-ated to the service of 
the gods, was a measure unworthy of his liberal 
and disinterested character; and he maintains, 
that the Roman sacrifices would be deprived of 
their force and energy, if they were no longer 
celebrated at the expense, as well as in the name, 
of the republic. Even scepticism is made to 
supply an apology for superstition. The great 
and incomprehensible secret of the universe 
eludes the enquiry of man. Where reason can- 
not instruct, custom may be permitted to guide ; 
and every nation seems to consult the dictates of 
prudence, by a faithful attachment to those rites, 
and opinions, which have received the sanction of 
ages. If those ages have been crowned with 
glory and prosperity, if the devout people have 
frequently obtained the blessings which they 
have solicited at the altars of the gods, it must 
appear still more advisable to persist in the same 
salutary practice ; and not to risk the unknotvn 
perils that may attend any rash innovations. 
The test of antiquity and success was applied 
with singular advantage to the religion of Numa ; 
and Rome herself, the celestial genius that pre- 
sided over the fates of the city, is introduced by 
the orator to plead her own cause before the 
tribunal of the emperors. “ Most excellent 
** princes,” says the venerable matron, fathers 
** of your country ! pity and respect my age, 
** which has hitherto flowed in an uninterrupted 
course of piety. Since 1 do not repent, permit 
me to continue in the practice of my ancient 
rites. Since I am born free, allow me to enjoy 
“ my domestic institutions. Tliis religion has 
" reduced the world under my laws. These 
“ rites have repelled Hannibal from the city, 
“ and the Gauls from the Capitol. Were my 
grey hairs reserved for such intolerable dis- 
grace ? I am ignorant of the new system, 
that I am required- to adopt; but I am well 
“ assured, that the correction of old age is always 
an ungrateful and ignominious offlee.”!^ The 
fears of the people supplied what the discretion 
of the orator had suppressed ; and the calamities, 
which afflicted, or threatened, the declining em- 
])ire, were unanimously imputed, by the Pagans, 
to the new religion of Christ and of Constantine. 

,, . - JBiit the liopes of Svmmadms 

. were repeatedly baiiled by the firm 

A.]). jv’c. dexterous opposition of the 
ardibishop of Milan ; who fortified the em- 
perors against the fallacious eloquence of the 
advocate of Rome. In this controversy, Am- 
brose condescends to speak the language of a 

ir> Sf>e tbe fifiy-fom-th Epistle of the tentli liook of Symmndnis,. 
In the form ard'dispo^iuon of his ten books of Epistles, he inntaied 
the younger Pliny ; whose rich and florid style he was supposed, by his 
friends, to e<}ual or excel fMacrob. Satumal. 1. v. c. I.)* But the’tux- 
uriancy of Syinmachus consi'-ts of harren leaves, without fruits, and 
even wiihout flowers. Few facts, and few sentiments, can he ex- 
tracted from his verbose con-espontlence. 

17 See Ambro.'.e (tom. ii. Epist, xvii- xviii. p. S25— .SSS.). The 
former of these e\iisiles is a short caution ; the latter is a formal reply 
to the i>etifion or Wie/ of Hyinmachu.s. The same ideas are more co. 
if>ioufily expressed in the poetry, if it may deacrve that name, of Pru- 
dentius ; who coni]>oscd his two books against Symmachus {A. 1). <104,} 
while that senator was still alive. It is whimsical enough, that Mon- 
tesquiMi (Considerations, SiC- c, xix. tom. iii. p. 487.} should overlook 
tlte two professed antagonists of Syinmachus; and amuse himself with 
descanting on the more remote and indirect confutations of Orosius, 
St. Augustin, and Salvian. 

liJ bee Prudentius (iu Sjimnach. 1. 5. 545, The Christian 


philosopher, and to ask, math some contempt, 
why it should be thought necessary to introduce 
an imaginary and invisible pom'er, as the cause of 
those victories, which m*ere sutiiciently explained 
by the valour and discipline of the legions. He 
justly derides the absurd reverence for antiquity, 
which could only tend to discoimage the im- 
provements of ai-t, and to replunge the hurmm 
race into their original barbarism. From thence 
gradually rising tp a more lofty and theological 
tone, he pronounces, that Christianity alone is 
the doctrine of truth and salvation; and that 
every mode of polytheism conducts its deluded 
votaries, through the paths of error, to the abyss 
of eternal perdition. ^7 Arguments like these, 
when they were suggested by a favourite bishop, 
had power to prevent the restoration of the altar 
of Victory ; but the same arguments fell, with 
much more energy and efiect, from the mouth of 
a conqueror; and the gods of antiquity were 
dragged in triumph at the chariot- wheels of 
Theodosius. 18 In a full meeting of the senate, 
the emperor proposed, according to the forms of 
the republic, the important question, "Wliether 
the worship of Jupiter, or that of Christ, should 
be the religion of the Romans ? The liberty of 
suffrages, which he affected to allow, was de- 
stroyed by the Jiopes and fears that his presence 
inspired ; and the arbitrary exile of Symmadius 
was a recent admonition, that it might be dan- 
gerous to oppose the wishes of tlie monarch. On 
a regular division of the senate, Jupiter was con- 
demned and degraded by the sense of a very 
large majority ; and it is rather surprising, that 
any members should be found bold enough to 
declare, by their speeches and votes, that they 
were still attached to the interest of an abdicated 
deity. 19 The hasty conversion of the senate must 
be attributed either to supernatural or to sordid 
motives ; and many of these reluctant proselytes 
betrayed, on every favourable occasion, their 
secret disposition to throw aside the mask of 
odious dissimulation. But they were gradually 
flxed in the new religion, as the cause of the 
ancient became more hopeless ; they yielded to 
the authority of -the emperor, to the fashion of 
the times, and to the entreaties of their wives and 
children, -0 who were instigated and governed by 
the clergy of Rome and the monks of the East. 
The edifying example of the Anician family was 
soon imitated by the rest of the nobility : the 
Bassi, the Paullini, the Gracchi, embraced the 
Christian religion; and “the luminaries of the 
“ world, the venerable assembly of Catos (such 
“ are the high-flown expressions of Prudentius), 

“ were impatient to strip themselves of their 
“ pontifical garment ; to cast the skin of the old 

agrees with the Pagan Zohimus (1. iv. p. 285.), in placing this visit of 
Theociosins after the ieanul civil war. gernini bis victor csede Tyranni 
(1. i. 410.). But the time and circumstances are better suitcii to his 
first triumph. „ . ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

19 I’rudentins, after proving that the sense of the senate is de- 
clared by a legal majority, iiroceeds to say (SOC), &c.), 

Adspice quam pleiio subiBllia j'iOstra senatu 
Decemant jnfame .Tovis pulvina, et omne 
Idolium longe purgata ab urbe fuganduro. 

g ia vocat egregjj senlentia imncinis, illuc 

liera, cum pedibus, turn corde, frtquentia transit. 

2^imus ascribes to the conscript fatliers an heathenLsh courage^ which 
few of them are found to possess. 

20 Jerom specifies the pontiff Albinus, who wms surrounded with 
such a believing family of children and grand-duiuren, as would have 
been sufficient to convert even .lupiter hiinself; an extraordinary pro- 
selyte I (tom. i. ad Lajtaiu, p. 54.) 
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21 Exultare Patres vicleas, pulcberrima mundl 
Lurnina ; Conciliumque senum gestire Catonum 
Candidiore toga niveum pietatis araictum 
humere ; et exuvias deponere pontidcales. 

The fMry of Prudentius is warraeil and elevateil by victory, 

22 rrudentius, after he lias described the conversion of* the senate 
and people, asks, with some truth and confidence, 

Ht diibitamus adhnc Romara, tibi, Christe, dicatam 
In leges translsse tuas ? 

25 Jeroin exults in the desolation of the Capitol, and the other fem- 
Jionie (tom. i. p, 51., tom. ii. p. 93.}. 

24 Libanins (that, pro Templis, p. 10. Genev. 1634, published by 
James iK^etroy, and now extremely scarce) accuses Valentinian and 
vatens of prolfiblting sacrifices. Some partial order may have been 
the Eiiwtern emperor; ^it the idea of any gaieral law is 
fitrol hhto^ silence of the Code, and the evidence of ecclcsias- 

or Theodosian Code, I. Xvi. tit. x. leg. 7—11. 


« .serpent ; to assume the snowy robes of bap- 
tismal innocence; and to humble the pride of 
the consular fasces before the tombs of the 
« martyrs.’^ 21 The citizens, who subsisted by 
their ovrn industry, and the populace, who were 
supported by the public liberality, filled the 
churches of the Lateran and Vatican, with an 
incessant throng of devout proselytes. The de- 
crees of the senate, which proscribed the worship 
of idols, were ratified by the general consent of 
the Romans : 25 the splendour of the Capitol was 
defaced, and the solitary temples were abandoned 
to ruin and contempt. 23 Rome submitted to the 
yoke of the Gospel ; and the vanquished pro- 
vinces had not yet lost their reverence for the 
name and authority of Rome, 
itemrfonof The filial piety of the emperors 
the temples ia tbemselves engaged them to pro- 
a.i).381,&c. ceed, with some caution and ten- 
derness, in the reformation of the eternal city. 
Those absolute monarchs acted with less regard 
to the prejudices of the provincials. The pious 
labour, which had been suspended near twenty 
years since the death of Constantius,24 was 
vigorously resumed, and finally accomplished, 
by the zeal of Theodosius. Whilst that war- 
like prince yet struggled with the Goths, not 
for the glory, but for the safety, of the republic ; 
he ventured to offend a considerable party of 
his subjects, by some acts w'hich might perhaps 
secure the protection of Heaven, but ■which 
must seem rash and unseasonable in the eye of 
human prudence. The success of his first ex- 
periments against the Pagans encouraged the 
pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts 
of proscription : the same laws which had been 
originally published in the provinces of the 
East, were applied, after the defeat of Maximus, 
to the whole extent of the Western empire; 
and every victory of the orthodox Theodosius 
contributed to the triumph of the Christian and 
Catholic faith. 25 He attacked superstition in 
her most vital part, by prohibiting the use of 
sacrifices, ■which he declared to be criminal as 
w'ell as infamous ; and if the terms of his edicts 
more strictly condemned the impious curiosity 
■wliich examined the entrails of the victims, 26 
every subsequent explanation tended to involve, 
in the same guilt, the general practice of itiuno- 
lalion, which essentially constituted the rehgion 
of the Pagans. As the temples had been 
erected for the purpose of sacrifice, it was the 
duty of a benevolent prince to remove from his 
subjects the dangerous temptation, of offending 
against the laws which he had enacted. A 
special commission was granted to Cynegius, the 


prsetorian prmfect of the East, and afterwards 
to the counts Jovius and Gaudentius, two offi- 
cers of distinguished rank in the West ; by which 
they were directed to shut the temples, to seize or 
destroy the instruments of idolatry, to abolish the 
privileges of the priests, and to confiscate the con- 
secrated property for the benefit of the emperor, 
of the church, or of the army. 27 Here the 
desolation might have stopped: and the naked 
edifices, which were no longer employed in the 
service of idolatry, might have been protected 
from the destructive rage of fanaticism. Many 
of those temples were the most splendid and 
beautiful monuments of Grecian architecture : 
and the emperor himself was interested not to 
deface the splendour of his own cities, or to 
diminish the value of his owni possessions. 
Those stately edifices might be suffered to re- 
main, as so many lasting trophies of the victory 
of Clirist. In the decline of the arts, they 
might be usefully converted into magazines, 
manufactories, or places of public assembly : 
and perhaps, when the walls of the temple had 
been sufficiently purified by holy rites, the wor- 
ship of the true Deity might be allowed to 
expiate the ancient guilt of idolatry. But as 
long as they subsisted, the Pagans fondly che- 
rished the secret hope, that an auspicious revo- 
lution, a second Julian, might again restore the 
altars of the gods; and the earnestness with 
W'hich they addressed their unavailing prayers 
to the throne, 28 increased the zeal of the Chris- 
tian reformers to extirpate, without mercy, the 
root of superstition. The law's of the emperors 
exhibit some symptoms of a milder disposi- 
tion ; 29 but their cold and languid efforts were 
insufficient to stem the ton*ent of enthusiasm 
and rapine, -which was conducted, or rather 
impelled, by the spiritual rulers of the church. 
In Gaul, the holy Maitin, bishop of Tours, 30 
marched at the head of his faithful monks to 
destroy the idols, the temples, and the conse- 
crated trees of his extensive diocese ; and, in 
the execution of this arduous task, the prudent 
reader will judge whether Martin was supported 
by the aid of miraculous powers, or of carnal 
weapons. In Syria, the divine and excellent 
MarcelluSjSi as lie is styled by Theodoret, a 
bishop animated with apostolic fervour, resolved 
to level w'ith the ground the stately temples 
within the diocese of Apamea, His attack w'as 
resisted, by the skill and solidity with which 
the temple of Jupiter had been constructed. 
The building was .seated on an eminence : on 
each of the four sides, the lofty roof was sup- 
ported by fifteen massy columns, sixteen feet in 


cans, who prcKlnccd the first Hanisjnces, siibdueA both the Greehs and 
the Romans. (Cicero de Divinatione, ii. 2.1.) 

27 Zosimusj 1. iv. ^>, 245. 249. 'Jmeodoi"et, 1. v. c. 21. Idatius in 

. hi. c. .5.S. .urad Rnronium, Annal. Koclos. 

LUmins (nro Templis, p. 10.) labours to prove, 
commands ot 1 heoclosms were not direct and positive. 

28 Cod. riieodas. 1. xvi. tit. X. lu^. S. I.S. There is room to believe, 

that this temple of Edossa, which Theodn-ius wished to save for civil 
mes, w^Boon afterwards aheap of ruins. ( Iab;inius pro Templis, p. 2(;, 
27., and Godefroy’s notes, p. A!).) . i . 

29 See this curious oration of Libanin'! pro Tennilis, pronounced, 

or rather composed, about the year 390, J have consulted, with aii- 
vofTv ‘■‘-‘marks (Heathen Testimonies, 

30 See the Life of Martin, by Suipiclus Sevenis, c. 9 -It, The 

same once mistook (as Don Quixote have done) an harmfe:.s 

mixwde molatrous procession, and impnulently committed a 

,"1 Compare Sowmen (I, vii. c. 13.) with Theodoret (1. v. o. 21.). 
Between them, they relate the crusade and deatli of Marcell us. 
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circumference ; and the large stones, of which 
they were composed, were firmly cemented with 
lead and iron. The force of the strongest and 
sharpest tools had been tried without effect. It 
was found necessary to undermine the found- 
ations of the columns, which fell down as soon 
as the temporary wooden props had been con- 
sumed with fire ; and the difficulties of the 
enterprise are described under the allegory of a 
black demon, who retarded, though he could 
not defeat, the operations of the Christian 
engineers. Elated with victory, Marcellus 
took the field in person against the powers of 
darkness ; a numerous troop of soldiers and 
gladiators marched under the episcopal banner, 
and he successively attacked the villages and 
country temples of the diocese of Apamea. 
Whenever any resistance or danger was appre- 
hended^ the champion of the faith, whose lame- 
ness would not allow him either to fight or fly, 
placed himself at a convenient distance, beyond 
the reach of darts. But this prudence was the 
occasion of his death : he was surprised and slain 
by a body of exasperated rustics ; and the synod 
of tlie province pronounced, without hesitation, 
that the holy Marcellus had sacrificed his life 
in the cause of God. In the support of this 
cause, the monks, who rushed, wnth tumultuous 
fury, from the desert, distinguished themselves 
by their zeal and diligence. They deserved the 
f enmity of the Pagans ; and some of them might 
deserve the reproaches of avarice and intemper- 
ance ; of avarice, W'hich they gratified with holy 
plunder, and of intemperance, which they in- 
dulged at the expense of the people, who foolishly 
admired their tattered garments, loud psalmody, 
and artificial paleness. 3"^ A small number of 
temples was protected by the fears, the venality, 
the taste, or the prudence, of the civil and eccle- 
siastical governors. The temple of the Celestial 
Venus at Carthage, w^hose sacred precincts formed 
a circumference of tw^o miles, w'as judiciously con- 
verted into a Christian church; 33 and a similar 
consecration has preserved inviolate the majestic 
dome of thePantheon at Rome.^'i But in almost 
every province of the Roman, world, an army of 
fanatics, without authority, and without disci- 
pline, invaded the peaceful inhabitants ; and the 
ruin of the fairest structures of antiquity still dis- 
l^lays the ravages of t/wse barbarians, who alone 
had time and inclination to execute such labo- 
rious destruction. 

The temple 111 tliis Wide and various prospect 
AiSi^ia.* of devastation, tiie spectator may 

32 Libanius, pro TempUs, p. 10—13. He rails at these blackgarbed 
men, the Christian monks, who eat more than elephants. Poor ele- 
phants ! t/itv are temperate animals. 

33 Prosper. Aquitan. I. iii. c. 3S. apud Baronium ; Annal. Eccles. 
A.D. 389, No. 5S, &c. The temple had been abut some time, and the 
access to it was overgrown with brambles. 

3 1 Donatus, Koina Antiqua et N'ova, 1. iv. c. 4. p. 408. This con- 
secration was performed by iiope Boniface IV. I am ignorant of the 
favourable circumstances w'hich had preserved the Pantheon above 
two hundretl yeans after the reign of Theodosius. 

33 Sophronlu.s corapo.s'.d a recent and septirate history {.Terom, in 
Script. Eccles. tom. i. p. 303.), which htis furnished materials to So- 
crates {I. V. c. It;.), Theoiloret <1. ’'t* c- 22.), and Kufinus (1. ii. c. 22.), 
Vet the last, who htul been at Alexandria before and after the event, ■ 
may deserve the credit of an original witness. 

30 (lerard I'ossius (Opera, tom. v. p. 80., and de Idololatria, 1. J. 
c. 29.) strives to support the strange notion of the Fathers ; th.'it the 
patriarch Joseph was adored in Egypt, as the bull Apis, and the god 
Serapis. 

37 Origo.dei nondum nostris celebrata. JEgyptiorum antistiles sfe 
memorant, &c. 'I'acit. Hist. iv. 85- The Creeks, wdio had travelled 
into Egypt, were alike ignorant, of this new deity. 

38 IViacrobius, Satttrnal. 1. i. c. 7. fcSuch a living fact decisively 
proves Ills foreign extraction. 


distinguish the ruins of the temple of Serapis, 
at Alexandria. 35 Serapis does not appear to 
have been one of the native gods, or monsters, 
who sprung from the fruitful soil of super- 
stitious Egypt.36 Xhe first of the Ptolemies 
had been commanded, by a dream, to import 
the mysterious stranger from the coast of 
Pontus, where he had been long adored by the 
inhabitants of Sinope ; but his attributes and 
his reign were so imperfectly understood, that It 
became a subject of dispute, whether he repre- 
sented the bright orb of day, or the gloomy 
monarch of the subterraneous regions.^" The 
Egyptians, who were obstinately devoted to the 
religion of their fathers, refused to admit this 
foreign deity within the walls of their cities. 

But the obsequious priests, who were seduced 
by the liberality of the Ptolemies, submitted, 
without resistance, to the ];>ower of the god of 
Pontus : an honourable and domestic genealogy 
was provided; and this fortunate usurper w^as 
introduced into the throne and bed of Osins,3^ 
the husband of Isis, and the celestial monarch of 
Egypt. Alexandria, which claimed his peculiar 
protection, gloried in the name of the city of 
Serapis. His temple, which rivalled the 
pride and magnificence of the Capitol, was erected 
on the spacious summit of an artificial mount, 
raised one hundred steps above the level of the 
adjacent parts of the city ; and the interior cavity 
w'as strongly supported by arches, and dis- 
tributed into vaults and subterraneous apart- 
ments. The consecrated buildings were sur- 
rounded by a quadrangular portico ; the stately 
halls, and exquisite statues, displayed the triumph 
of the arts ; and the treasures of ancient learn- 
ing were preserved in the famous Alexandrian 
library, which had arisen with new splendour 
from its ashes. After the edicts of Theodosius 
had severely prohibited the sacrifices of the Pa- 
gans, they were still tolerated in tiie city and 
temple of Serapis ; and this singular indulgence * 
was imprudently ascribed to the superstitious 
terrors of the Christians themselves ; as if they 
had feared to abolish those ancient rites, wdiich 
could alone secure the inundations of the Mle, 
the harvests of Egypt, and the subsistence of 
Constantinople. 42 

At that tirae43 the arcliiepiscopal 
throne of Alexandria was filled aesmiction. 
by Theophilus,44 the perpetual 
enemy of peace and virtue ; a bold, bad man, 
whose hands were alternately polluted with 
gold, and with blood. His pious indignation 

39 At Rome, Isia and Serapis were united in the same temple. 
The precedency which the queen assumed, may seem to betray her 
unequal alliance with the stranger of I*outus- But the superiority of 
the female se-x was established in Egypt as a civil and religious insti- 
tution (Diodor, Sicul.tom. i. 1. 1. p. 31. edit, Wesseling), and the same 
order is observed in Flutarch’s Treatise of Isis and Oitim ; whom he 
identifies with iserapis. 

40 Ammianus (xxii. Id.). The Ex|)ositio totius Mundi (p. S. in 
Hudson’s Geograph. Minor, tom. iii.), and llufimis (1. ii. c. 22.), cele- 
brate the Serapeum, a-s one of the wonders of the world. 

41 See Mdraoires de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, torn. ix. p. 397—416. 
TheoW library of the Ptolemies was /nia/fp consumed in Caesar’s .Alex- 
andrian wax. Marc Antony gave the wliole collection of Pergamua 
(200,01)0 volumes) to Cleopatra, as the ioiindation of the nerv library 
of Alexandria. 

42 idbanius (pro TempHs, p. 21.) indiscreetly provokes his Chris- 
tian masters by this insulting remark. 

43 We may choose hetwi*en the date of MarccIliTiiis (A.D, 389.) or 
that of l^osper(A.I>. ."191.}. Tillemom (Hist, des Emp. toni. v. 
p. 310. 756.) prefers the former, tind Tagi the latter. 

44 Tillemont, Mem. Ecclds. tom. xi. p. 44 1— .'00. The ambiguous 
situation of Theophilus, a atint, as the friend of Jen in ; a i/n-i/, as 
the enemy of Chrysostom ; prodtices a stirt of iiup.nrtiaUty ; yet, upo'* 
the whole,) the balance is justly inclined agahist him. 
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was excited by the honours of Serapis ; and the 
insults w'hich he offered to an ancient chapel of 
Bacchus, convinced the Pagans that he medi- 
tated a more important and. dangerous enter- 
prise. In the tumultuous capital of Egypt, 
the slightest provocation was sufficient to inflame 
a civil war. The votaries of Serapis, wffiose 
strength and numbers were much inferior to 
those of their antagonists, rose in arms at the 
instigation of the philosopher 01ympius,'^5 who 
exhorted them to die in the defence of the altars 
of the gods. These Pagan fanatics fortified 
themselves in the temple, or rather fortress, of 
Serapis; repelled the besiegers by daring sal- 
lies, and a resolute defence ; and, by the inhu- 
man cruelties which they exercised on their 
Ciiristian prisoners, obtained the last consola- 
tion of despair. The efforts of the prudent 
magistrate were usefully exerted for the estab- 
lishment of a truce, till the answer of Theo- 
dosius should determine the fate of Serapis. 
The two parties assembled, without arms, in the 
principal .square ; and the Imperial rescript w'-as 
publicly read. But when a sentence of destruc- 
tion against the idols of illexandna w^as pro- 
nounced, the Ciiristians sent up a shout of joy 
and exultation, whilst the unfortunate Pagans, 
who.se fury had given way to consternation, re- 
tired with hasty and silent steps, and eluded, by 
tiieir flight or obscurity, the resentment of their 
enemies. Tiieophilus proceeded to demolish 
the temple of Serapis, without any other diffi- 
culties, than those which he found in the weight 
and solidity of the materials : but these obsta- 
cles proved so insuperable, that he ’was obliged 
to leave the foundations ; and to content himself 
with reducing the edifice itself to a heap of 
rubbish, a part of wiiich was soon afterwards 
cleared away, to make room for a church, erected 
in honour of the Christian martyrs. The va- 
luable library of x\lexandria ’was pillaged or 
destroyed; and near twenty years afterwards, 
the appearance of the empty shelves excited the 
regret and indignation of every spectator, 
whose mind -was not totally dai’kened by reli- 
gious prejudice. The compositions of an- 
cient genius, so many of tvhich have irretriev- 
abJy jierished, might surely have been excepted 
from the wreck of idolatry, for the amusement 
and instruction of succeeding rigcs; and either 
the zeal or the avarice of the archbishop ^7 
might liave been satiated with the rich spoils, 
wliich were the reward of his victory. Vv^liIe 
the images and vases of gold and silver ivere 
carefully melted, and tho.se of a less valuable 
metal were contemptuously broken, and cast 
into the streets, Tiieophilus laboured to expose 
the frauds and vices of the ministers of the 


idols ; their dexterity in the management of the 
loadstone ; their secret methods of introducing 
an human actor into a hollow statue ; and their 
scandalous abuse of the confidence of devout 
husbands, and unsuspecting females. "^8 Charges 
like these may seem to deserve some degree of 
credit, as they are not repugnant to the crafty 
and interested spirit of superstition. But the 
same spirit is equally prone to the base practice 
of insulting and calumniating a fallen enemy ; 
and our belief is naturally checked by the re- 
flection, that it is much less difficult to invent a 
fictitious story, than to support a practical fraud. 
The colossal statue of Serapis was involved in 
the ruin of his temple and religion* A great 
number of plates of different metals, artificially 
Joined together, composed the majestic figure of 
the deity, who touched on either side tlie walls 
of the sanctuary. The asp>ect of Serapis, his 
sitting posture, and the sceptre, wffiich he bore 
in his left hand, were extremely similar to the 
ordinary representations of Jupiter. He ’W’as 
distinguished from Jupiter by the basket, or 
bushel, which was placed on his head ; and by 
the emblematic monster, which he lield in his 
right hand : the head and body of a serpent 
branching into three tails, wliich were again 
teraiinated by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, 
and a ’wolf. It ’tvas confidently affirmed, that if 
any impious hand should dare to violate the ma- 
jesty of the god, the heavens and the earth ’tvould 
instantly return to their original chaos. An in- 
trepid soldier, animated by zeal, and armed ’with 
a weighty battle-axe, ascended the ladder ; and ' 
even the Christian multitude expected, *with 
some anxiety, the event of the combat. 80 He 
aimed a vigorous stroke again.st the cheek 
of Serapis ; the cheek fell to the ground ; the 
thunder was still silent, and both the heavens 
and the earth continued to preserve their accus- 
tomed order and tranquillity, The victorious 
soldier repeated his blows; the huge idol was 
i overthrown, and broken in pieces ; and the 
j limbs of Serapis were ignominiously dragged 
through the streets of Alexandria. His man- 
gled carcase was burnt in the Amphitheatre, 
amidst the shouts of the populace ; and many 
persons attiibuted their conversion to this dis- 
covery of the impotence of their tutelar deity. 
The popular modes of religion, that propose any 
visible and material objects of worship, have the 
advantage of adapting and fiimiliarising them- 
selves to the senses of mankind : but this ad- 
vantage is counterbalanced by the various and 
inevitable accidents to wdiich the faith of tlie 
idolater is exposed. It is scarcely possible, 
that, in every disposition of mind, he should 
preserve his implicit reverence for the idols, or 


45 Lanlncr {lleatlicn Te.'.timonies, vol. iv. p. 411.) has alleged a 
beauiifiil passage from Suidii.s, or rather from Damaschis, which 
shows the devout atid virtuous Olympius, not in the light of a war- 
xun-j hut of a prophet. 

46 Nos vidimus armaria hbronim, quibus direptis, exinanita ea a 
nostris hominibas, no.stri.s temporibus memorant. Orosiu.s, 1. vi. c. 15. 
p. 42 i . edit- H avercamp. Though a bigot, and a controversial writer, 
urosius seems to blush. 

47 Eunapius, in the Lives of Antoninus and iEdesins, execrates the 

sacril egiotis rapine of Theophilus. TUlemont Ecclds. tom- xiii. 

p. 453.) quotes an epistle oi Isidore of Pehisium, which reproaches the 
primate wiOi the idoUiirom worship of goidjthe auri sacra fames. 

4JJ Kufinus names the priest of Saturn, wife, in the character of the 
familiarly conversed with many pious ladles of quality ; till he 
betrayed him,.eif, in a mo.nent of transport, when he could not di.s- 
guiae the toiieof Ills voice. The autlrentic and i}n)>artial narrative of 


.ffischines (see Bayle, Bictionnaire Critique, SoAMANmu-Oj 'Did the ad- 
venture of Mtindus {.Joseplj. Antiquitat. .ludaic. 1, xviU. c. 3. p. .S77. 
edit. Havercamp), may prove that such amorous frauds Inive been 
practised with succe,ss. 

49 See die images of Serapis, in Momfaucon (tom. ji. p. ■207.) : hut 
the description of Macrobius {Saturnal. 1. i. c. 20.) is much more 
picturesque and satisfactory. 

50 Sed fortes tremuere raanus, motique vereadd 
jvlajestate loci, si robora sacra ferirent 

,r credebant redituras membra secures- 

(Lucan, iii. 420.) " Is it true (said Augustus to a veteran of Ilalv, 
“ at whose house he sujjped), that the man, ■who gave the lirsi blow 
to the golden statue of Anaitis, was instantly deprived of In'. <*vts, 
and ot his lire?” — '' 7 was that man (replied the cleur-sigh'icd 
,* veteran), and you now sup on one of the legs of the goddess." (riin. 
Hist. Natur, SKxiii. 24.) » » i 
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tlxs relics, which the naked eye, and the pi'ofane 
hand, are unable to distinguish from tlie most 
common productions of art, or nature; and if, 
in the hour of danger, their secret and miracu- 
lous virtue does not operate for their own pre- 
servation, he scorns the vain apologies of liis 
priests, and justly derides the object, and the 
folly, of his superstitions attachment. After 
the fall of Serapis, some liopes were still enter- 
tained by the Pagans, that the Nile would re- 
fuse his annual supply to the impious masters 
of Egypt ; and the extraordinary delay of the 
inundation seemed, to announce the displeasure 
of the river-god. But this delay was soon com- 
pensated by the rapid swell of the waters. They 
suddenly rose to such an unusual height, as to 
comfort the discontented party with the pleasing 
expectation of a deluge; till the peaceful river 
again subsided to the well-known and fertilising 
level of sixteen cubits, or about thirty English 
feet.^- 

The Pagan re. ^he temples of the Roman eni- 

hfbitecf were deserted, or destroyed; 

a’.d.sooj but the ingenious superstition of the 
Pagans still attempted to elude the laws of Theo- 
dosius, by wiiich all sacrifices had been severely 
prohibited. The inhabitants of the country, 
whose conduct was less exposed to the eye of 
malicious curiosity, disguised their religious, 
under the appearance of convivial, meetings. 
On the days of solemn festivals, they assembled 
in great numbers under the spreading shade of 
some consecrated trees; sheep and oxen were 
slaughtered and roasted; and this rural enter- 
tainment was sanctified by the use of incense, 
and by the hymns, wdiich were sung in honour 
of the gods. But it was alleged, that, as no part 
of the animal was made a burnt-offering, as no ^ 
altar was provided to receive the blood, and as 
the previous oblation of salt cakes, and the con- j 
eluding ceremony of libations, %vere carefully i 
omitted, these festal meetings did not involve 
the guests in the guilt, or penalty, of an illegal j 
sacriiice.»3 Whatever might be the truth of the j 
facts, or the merit of the distmction,s-i these vain 
pretences were swept away by the last edict of 
Theodosius ; which inflicted a deadly wound on 
the superstition of the Pagans. This 
l)itory law” is expressed in the most absolute and 
comprehensive terms. “ It is our will and plea- 

sure,” says the emperor, “that none of our 
“ subjects, whether magistrates or private citi- 
“ zens, liowever exalted or however humble 
“ may be their rank and condition, shall pre- 
“ surne, in any city, or in any place, to worship 
“ an inanimate idol, by the sacrifice of a guilt- 
“ less victim.” The act of sacrificing, and the 
practice of divination by the entrails of the vic- 
tim, are declared (without any regard to the 

51 Thehistory of the Reformation affanU frequent examples of the 
sudden change from suijerstition to contempt. 

52 Sozomen, I. vii. c. 20. I have supplietl the measure. The 

same standard, of the inundation, and consequently of the cubit, has 
uniformly sub-sisted since the time of Herodotus. See Preret, in 
the de I'Acaddmie ties Inscriptions, torn- xvi. p. 514—363. 

Greaves’s Miscellaneous "VV orks, voi. i. p. 233. The Egyptian cubit is 
about twentv-two inches of the English measure. 

53 Libanius (pro Templis, p. 15, 16, 17-) pleads their cause “with 
gentle and insinuating rhetoric. From the earliest age, such feasts , 
had enlivened the country ; and those of Bacchus (Georgic. ii. 3S0.) 
had produced the theatre of Athens. See Godefroy, ad loc« Idban. 
and Codex Thcotios. tom. vL p. 284. 

54 Hooorius tolerated these rustic festivals (A. D. 399-). ** Absque 


object of the enquiry) a crime of high treason 
agiunst the state ; which can be expiated only 
by the death of the guilty. The rites of Pagan 
superstition, which might seem less bloody and 
atrocious, are abolished, as highly injurious to 
the truth and honour of religion ; luminaries, 
garlands, frankincense, and libations of wine, 
are specially enumerated and condemned ; and 
the harmless claims of the domestic genius, of 
the household gods, are included in this rigorous 
proscription. The use of any of these profane 
and illegal ceremonies subjects the offender to 
the forfeiture of the house, or estate, where they 
have been performed ; and if he has artfully- 
chosen the property of another for the scene of 
his impiety, he is compelled to discharge, with-,, 
out delay, a heavy fine of tw'enty-five pounds of 
gold, or more than one thousand pounds sterling. 
A fine, not less considerable, is imposed on the 
connivance of the secret enemies of religion, 
who shall neglect the duty of their respective 
stations, either to reveal, or to punish, the guilt 
of idolatry. Such w^as the persecuting spirit of 
the laws of Theodosius, which w”ere repeatedly 
enforced by his sons and grandsons, with the 
loud and unanimous applause of the Christian 
world, 

In the cruel reigns of Decius and 
Diocletian, Christianity had been 
proscribed, as a revolt from the ancient and 
hereditary religion of the empire ; and the un- 
just suspicions which w’ere entertained of a dark 
and dangerous faction, -were, in some measure, 
countenanced by the inseparable union, and ra- 
pid conquests, of the Catholic church. But the 
same excuses of fear and ignorance cannot be 
applied to the Christian emperors, who violated 
the precepts of humanity and of the Gospel, 
The experience of ages had betrayed the w'eak- 
ness, as w”ell as folly, of Paganism ; the light of 
reason and of faith had already exposed, to the 
greatest part of mankind, the vanity of idols; 
and the declining sect, which still adhez'ed to 
their w”Orship, might have been permitted to en- 
joy, in peace and obscurity, the religious customs 
of their ancestors. Had the Pagans been ani- 
mated by the undaunted zeal, -w’hich possessed 
the minds of the primitive believers, the triumph 
of the church must have been stained with 
blood ; and the martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo 
might have embraced the glorious opportunity 
of devoting their lives and fortunes at the foot 
of their altars. But such obstinate zeal was 
not congenial to the loose and careless temper 
of polytheism. The violent and repeated strokes 
of the orthodox princes were broken by the soft 
and yielding substance against wliich they were 
directed ; and the ready obedience of the Pagans 
protected them from the pains and penalties of 


* uUo sacrifieJo, atque ulla snperstitione daronabili.” But nine ye.ars 
aftervratds he found it necfesary to reiterate and enforce the same 
proviso, (Codex Theodos. I. xvi. tit. x. leg. 17. 19.) 

55 Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 12. Joriin (Remarfoi on Eccles. 
History, vol. iv. p. 134.) censures, -with becoming asperity, the style 
and senticnents of this intolerant law. 

56 Such a charge should not be lightly made ; but it mav surely be 
^stifled fay the authority of St. Augustin, who thus addresses the 
jDonatists: ** Quis nostrum, quis vestrCim non laudat leges ab Impe- 
*'■ xatoiibus datas adversus sacrificia Paganorum ? Et certe longe ihi 
“ poena severior constituta est j iIHus quippe impietatis capitale sup- 
** pHcium est.”* Epist. xciii. No. 10. quoted by I-<e Clerc (Biblioth6que 
Cholsie, tom. viii. p. 277.), who adds some judicious reflections on the 
intolerance of the victorious Christians. 
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the Theodosian Code.W Instead of asserting, 
that the authority of the gods was superior to 
that of the emperor, they desisted, with a plain- 
tive murmur, from the use of those sacred rites 
which their so%'ereign had condemned. If they 
were sometimes tempted, by a sally of passion, 
or by the hopes of concealment, to indulge their 
favourite superstition ; their humble repentance 
disarmed the severity of the Christian ma^strate, 
and they seldom refused to atone for their rash- 
ness, by submitting, wdth some secret reluctance, 
to the yoke of the Gospel. The churches were 
filled with the increasing multitude of these un- 
worthy proselytes, ^vho had conformed, from tem- 
poral "motives, to the reigning religion : and 
whilst they devoutly imitated the postures, and 
recited the prayers, of the faithful, they satisfied 
their conscience by the silent and sincere invo- 
cation of the gods of antiquity. *8 If the Pagans 
wanted patience to suffer, they vranted spirit to 
resist ; and the scattered myriads, who deplored 
the ruin of the temples, yielded, without a con- 
test, to the fortune of their adversaries. The 
disorderly opposition of the peasants of Syna, 
and the populace of Alexandria, to the rage of 
private fanaticism, was silenced by the name and 
authority of the emperor. The Pagans of the 
West, without contributing to the elevation of 
Eugenius, disgraced, by their partial attachment, 
the cause and character of the usurper. The 
clergy vehemently exclaimed, that he aggravated 
the crime of rebellion by the guilt of apostasy ; 
that, by his permission, the altar of Victory w^as 
again restored ; and that the idolatrous symbols 
of Jupiter and Hercules were displayed in the 
field, against the invincible standard of the 
cross. But the vmn hopes of the Pagans 
were soon annihilated by the defeat of Eu- 
genius; and they w'ere left exposed to the re- 
sentment of the conqueror, who laboured to 
deserve the favour of Heaven by the extirpation 
of idolatry.^o 

ana finally ^ natioii of slaves is always pre- 
extinmish^. pared to applaud the clemency of 
&c. their master, wno, m the abuse of 
absolute power, does not proceed to the last 
extremes of injustice and oppression. Theo- 
dosius might undoubtedly have proposed to his 
Pagan subjects the alternative of baptism or of 
death ; and the eloquent Libanius has praised 
the moderation of a prince, who never enacted, 
!)y any positive law, that all his subjects should 
immediately embrace and practise the religion of 
their sovereign. The profession of Christian- 
ity was not made an essential qualification for 
the enjoyment of the civil rights of society, nor 

57 Orosiu<;j, 1. vii. c. 28. p. 5*>7. A«j»astin (Enarrat- in Psalm ext. 
apud I-ardnor, Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 458.) insults their 
cowardice. quis eonim comprehensus est in saciidcio (cum his 
l^ibus ista prohilierentur) et non negavit ?” 

68 Libanius (pro Templis, 17, IS.) mentions, without censure, 
the occasional conformity, and as it were theatrical play, of these 
hypocrites. 

59 Libanius concludes his A pology (p. 32.), by declaring to the em- 
peror, that unless he ex^wessly warrants the tfetruction of the temples, 
terffi rovt rcov aypmv SetrtroTai;, Kat, avrotj, /cat rtp vajJitp /SwjAjaopras, 
the proprietors will defend themselves and the laws. 

60 Panlinns, in Ambros. c. 26. Augustin deCivitat. Deijl. v. 
e.26. Theodoret, 1. V, c. 24. 

61 Libanius suggests the form of a persecuting edict, which Theo- 
dosius might enact {pro Temidis, p. 32.) : a rash Jobe, and a dan- 
^ous experiment. Some princes would have taken his advice. 

62 Denique pro raeritis terrestribus ffiqua rependena 

Munera, sacricolis summe/s imv>ertk honores. 

Ipse magistratura tibi consulis, ipse tribunal 

ContuUt. 

Prudent, in Symraach. i. Gl7, Sic, 


were any peculiar hardships imposed on the 
sectaries, who credulously received tile fables of 
Ovid, and obstinately rejected the miracles of 
the Gospel. The palace, the schools, the army, 
and the senate, were filled with declared and 
devout Pagans ; they obtained, without distinc- 
tion, the civil and military honours of the empire. 
Tlieodosius distinguished bis liberal regard for 
virtue and genius, by the consular dignity, which 
he bestowed on Symmachus ; 6® and by the per- 
sonal friendship which he expressed to Liba- 
nius ; 63 and the two eloquent apologists of Pa- 
ganism were never required either to change, or 
to dissemble, their religious opinions. The Pa- 
gans were indulged in the most licentious free- 
dom of speech and writing ; the historical and 
philosophic remains of Eunapius, 2losimus,64 
and the fanatic teachers of the school of Plato, 
betray the most furious animosity, and contain 
the sharpest invectives, against the sentiments and 
conduct of their victorious adversaries. If these 
audacious libels were publicly known, we must 
applaud the good sense of the Christian princes, 
who viewed, with a smile of contempt, the last 
struggles of superstition and despair. 6^ But the 
Imperial laws, which prohibited the sacrifices 
and ceremonies of Paganism, were rigidly exe- 
cuted ; and every hour contributed to destroy 
the influence of a religion, which was supported 
by custom, rather than by argument. The de- 
votion of the poet, or the philosopher, may be 
secretly nourished by prayer, meditation, and 
study ; but the exercise of public worship ap- 
pears to be the only solid foundation of the reli- 
gious sentiments of the people, which derive 
their force from imitation and habit. The inter- 
ruption of that public exercise may consummate, 
in the period of a few years, the important work 
of a national revolution. The memory of theo- 
logical opinions cannot long be pre.served, vdth- 
out the artificial helps of priests, of temples, and 
of books.66 The ignorant vulgar, whose minds 
are still agitated by the blind hopes and terrors 
of superstition, will be soon persuaded, by their 
superiors, to direct their vows to the reigning 
deities of the age; and will insensibly imbibe 
an ardent zeal for the support and propagation 
of the new doctrine, which spiritual hunger at 
first compelled them to accept. The generation 
that arose in the world after the promulgation 
of the Imperial laws, was attracted within the 
pale of the Catholic church : and so rapid, yet 
so gentle, was the fall of Paganism, that only 
twenty-eight years after the death of Theo- 
dosius, the faint and minute vestiges were no 
longer visible to the eye of the legislator. 67 


63 Libanius {pro TerapHs, p. 32.) is proud that Theodosius should 
thus distinguish a roan, who even ijj his presmee would swear by Ju- 
piter. Yet this presence seems to be no more than a figure of rhetoric. 

64 Zosimus, who styles himself Count and Ex-advocate of the 
Treasury, reviles, with partial and indecent bigotry, the Christian 
princes, and even the father of his sovereign. His work must have 
been privately circulated, since it escaped the invectives of the eccle- 
siastical historians prior to Evagi-ius (I. iii. c. 4U~42.), who lived 
towards the end of the sixth centur 3 ’. 

65 Yet the Pagans of Africa complained, that the times would not 
allow them to answer with freedom the City of God ; nor does .Sf. 
Augustin (v. 26.) deny the charge. 

66 The Moors of Spain who secretly preserved the Mahom»»tan re- 
li^on, above a century, under the tyranny of thelnquisition, possessed 
tl»e Koran, with the peculiar use of the Arabic tongue. See the 
curious and honest story of their expulsion in Geddes (Miscellanies, 
vol.i.p. 1-198.). 

67 Faganos qui sitpersunt, quanqtiam iamnullosessecredamus, 5:0- 
Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 22. A, 1). 42.3. The younger Theo- 
dosius was afterwards satisfied, that his judgroenthad been somewi/at 
premature. 
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The ruin of the Pagan reiigion IS 
ShJcSstian aescribed by the sophists as adread- 
martjnfs. amazing prodigy, which 

covered the earth with darkness, and restored 
the ancient dominion of chaos and of night. 
They relate, in solemn and pathetic strains, that 
the temples were converted into sepulchres, and 
that the holy places, which had been adorned by 
the statues of the gods, tvere basely polluted by 
the relics of Christian martyrs. “ The monks ” 
(a race of filthy animals, to whom Eunapius is 
tempted to refuse the name of men) “ are the 
" authors of the new worship, which, in the 
" place of those deities, who are conceived by 
the understanding, has substituted the mean- 
est and most contemptible slaves. The heads, 
" salted and pickled, of those infamous male- 
factors, who for the multitude of their crimes 
" have suffered a just and ignominious death; 
" their bodies, still marked by the impression of 
" the lash, and the scars of those tortures which 
" were inflicted by the sentence of the magis- 
trate ; such ” (continues Eunapius) " are the 
" gods which the earth produces in our days ; 
" such are the martyrs, the supreme arbitrators 
" of our prayers and petitions to tlie Deity, whose 
tombs are now consecrated as the objects of 
"the veneration of the people.” Without 
approving the malice, it is natural enough to 
share the surprise, of the sophist, the spectator 
of a revolution, which raised those obscure vic- 
tims of the laws of Rome, to the rank of celestial 
and invisible protectors of the Roman empire. 
The grateful respect of the Christians for the 
martyrs of the faith was exalted, by time and 
victory, into religious adoration ; and the most 
illustrious of the saints and prophets were de- 
servedly associated to the honours of the martyrs. 
One hundred and fifty years after the glorious 
deaths of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Vatican 
and the Ostian road were distinguished by the 
tombs, or rather by the trophies, of those spiri- 
tual heroes. In the age which followed the 
conversion of Constantine, the emperors, the 
consuls, and the generals of armies, devoutly 
visited the sepulchres of a tent-maker and a 
fisherman; 70 and their venerable bones were 
deposited under the altars of Christ, on w’faich 
the bishops of the royal city continually offered 
the unbloody sacrifice.7i The new capital of 
the Eastern w'orld, unable to produce any an- 
cient and domestic trophies, was enriched by the 
spoils of dependent provinces. The bodies of 
St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy, had 
reposed, near three hundred years, in the obscure 
graves, from whence they were transported, in 

68 See Eunapius, in the Life of the sophist iEdesius j in that of 

Eustathius he foretels the ruin of Paganism, /cat n Ka-i. 

««(SeC cTKoroc rvpavinjffci, ra errk y7;i; KaXXi,crra. 

69 Caius (apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. I. ii. c. 25.), a Roman presbyter, 
who lived in the time of ZeithjTrinus <A. B. 202—219.), is an early 
witness of this superstitious practice. 

70 Chrysostom, f^uod Christus sit Deus. Tom. i. nov. edit. No- 9. 
I am indebted for this quotation to Benedict the XlVtli’s pastoral 
letter on the jubilee of the year 1750. See the curious and entertain- 
ing letters of^M. Chais, tom. iii. 

71 Male facit ergo Komanus episcopus? qui, super mortuanim 
hominum, Petri et Pauli, secunduna nos, ossa veneranda - - - - 
offert Bomino sacriflcia, et tumulos eotum, Ohristi arbitratur altaria. 
Jerom. tom. ii. advers. Vigilant, p. 153. 

72 Jerom (torn. ii.p. 122.) bears witness tothese translations, which 
are neglected, by the ecclesiastical historians. ‘ The passion of Su 
Andrew at Patras, is described m an epistle from tire clergy of Achaia, 
which Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 60, No. 51.) wishes to believe, 
and Tiilemont is forced to rqject. St. Andrew was adopted as the 


solemn pomp, to the church of the apostles, 
which the magnificence of Constantine had 
founded on the banks of the Thracian Bospho- 
rus. 79- About fifty years afterwards, the same 
banks were honoured by the presence of Samuel, 
the judge and prophet of the people of Israel. 
His ashes, deposited in a golden vase, and 
covered with a silken veil, were delivered by the 
bishops into each other’s hands. The relics of 
Samuel were received by the people, witli the 
same joy and reverence which tliey would have 
shown to the living prophet ; the highways, from 
Palestine to the gates of Constantinople, were 
filled with an uninterrupted procession ; and 
the emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of the 
most illustnous members of the clergy and 
senate, advanced to meet his extraordinary guest, 
who had always deserved and claimed the ho- 
mage of kings. 73 The example of Rome and 
Constantinople confirmed the faith and dis- 
cipline of the Catholic world. The honours of 
the saints and martyrs, after a feeble and inef- 
fectual murmur of profane reason, 74 were uni- 
versally established ; and in the age of Ambrose 
and Jerom, something was still deemed wanting 
to the sanctity of a Christian church, till it had 
been consecrated by some portion of holy relics, 
which fixed and inflamed the devotion of the 
faithful. 

In the long period of twelve hun- General re- 
dred years, which elapsed between flections, 
the reign of Constantine and the reformation of 
Luther, the worship of saints and relics cor- 
rupted the pure and perfect simplicity of the 
Christian model ; and some symptoms of de- 
generacy may be observed even in the first 
generations which adopted and cherished this 
pernicious innovation. 

I. The satisfactory experience, that , „ , , 

the reucs of saints were more vaiu- martyrs and 
able than gold or precious stones,75 
stimulated the clergy to multiply the treasures 
of the church. . Without much regard for truth 
or probability, they invented names for skeletons, 
and actions for names. The fame of the apos- 
tles, and of the holy men who had imitated their 
virtues, was darkened by religious fiction. To 
the invincible band of genuine and primitive 
martyrs, they added myriads of imaginary heroes, 
who had never existed, except in the fancy of 
crafty or credulous legendaries; and there is 
reason to suspect, that Tours might not be the 
only diocese in which the bones of a malefactor 
were adored, instead of those of a saint. 76 a 
superstitious practice, which tended to increase 
the temptations of fraud, and credulity, insensi- 

foTOder of Constantinople. (Mfim. Eccl<?s. lorn. i. p. .317—. 

75 Jerom (tom. ii.p. 122.) pompously describes the translation of 
Samuel, which is noticed in all the chronicles of the times. 

74 The presbyter Vigilantiu.s, the protestant of his age, firmly, 
though inelftectually, withstood the superstition of monks, relics, 
saints, fasts, &c. for which Jarom compares him to the Hydra, Cer- 
berus, the Centaurs, &c. and considers him only as the organ of the 
Bemon (tom. ii.p. 120—126*.). Whoever will peruse the controversy 
of St. Jer««n and Vigilantius, and St, Augustin's account of the 
miracles of St. Stephen, may speedily gain some idea of the spirit of 
the Fathers. 

76 M. de Beausobre (Hist, du Manicheisme, tom. ii; p. 648.) has 
applied a worldly sense to the pious observation of the clergy of 
Smyrna, who carefully preserved the relics of St. Tolycarp the 
martyr. ■ ■■ 

76 Martin of Tours (see his Life, e. S- by Sulpicius Sevenis) ex- 
torted this confession from the mouth of the dead man. The error is 
allowed to be natural ; the discovery Is supposed to be miraculous. 
Which of the two was likely to happen most frequently ? 
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bly extinguished the light of history, ar^d of rea- 
son> in the Cliristian world. 

11. But the progress of super- 
II. Miracles. have been much less 

rapid and victorious, if the faith of the people 
had not been assisted, by the seasonable aid 
of visions and miracles, to ascertain the authen- 
ticity and virtue of the most suspicious re- 
lics. In the reign of the younger Theodosius, 
Lucian,'?? a presbyter of Jerusalem, and the ec- 
clesiastical minister of the village of Capharga- 
mala, about twenty miles from the city, related 
a very singular dream, "which, to remove his 
doubts, had been repeated on three successive 
Saturdays. A venerable figure stood before 
him, in the silence of the night, with a long 
beard, a white robe, and a gold rod ; announced 
himself by the name of Gamaliel, and revealed 
to the astonished presbyter, that his own corpse, 
with the bodies of his son Abibas, his friend 
Nicodemus, and the illustrious Stephen, the 
first martyr of the Christian faiths %vere secretly 
buried in the adjacent field. He added, with 
some impatience, that it was time to release 
himself, and his companions, from their obscure 
prison ; tliat their appearance would be salutary 
to a distressed world ; and that they had made 
choice of Lucian to inform the bishop of Jeru- 
salem of their situation, and their wishes. The 
doubts and difficulties which still retai’ded this 
important discovery, were successively removed 
by new visions ; and the gi*ound was opened by 
the bishop, in tlie presence of an innumerable 
multitude. The coffins of Gamaliel, of Ms 
son, and of his friend, were found in regular 
order j but when the fourth coffin, which con- 
tained the remains of Stephen, was shown to 
the light, the earth trembled, and an odour, 
such as that of paradise, was smelt, which in- 
stantly cured the various diseases of seventy- 
three of the assistants. The companions of 
Stephen were left in their peaceful residence of 
Caphargamak : but the relics of the first martyr 
were transported, in solemn procession, to a 
church constructed in their honour on Mount 
Sion ; and the minute particles of those relics, 
a drop of blood, ?» or the scrapings of a bone, 
were acknowledged, in almost every province 
of the Roman world, to possess a divine and 
miraculous virtue. The grave and learned 
Augustin,?^ whose understanding scarcely ad- 
mits the excuse of credulity, has attested the 
innumerable prodigies %vbich were performed 
in Alrica by the relics of St. Stephen j and this 
marvellous narrative is inserted in the elaborate 
work of the City of God, which the bishop of 
Hippo designed as a solid and immortal proof 
of the truth of Christianity, Augustin solemnly 

77 Lucian conaposed in Greek Lis original narrative, ■which has 
An Umslated h| Avitw, md published % Haronius (Annal. Eccles. 
A,D. 415. No. 7-16. . The Benedictine editors of St. Augustin 


jA. D. 415, No.^ 7— 16.). The Benedictine editors of St. August 
have given (at the end of the work »e Cxvitate Dei) twoseveral caph 
withinani' various readings. It is the character of falsehood to 1 
l^e and inconsistent. _ The most incredible parts of the legend a 

llemont/AT.Sm- ’Ri.H.Sc 


loose am inconstetent- 1 he most incredible parts of the legend 

smoothed and wftened hi Tillemont {Mdm. Dcclds. tom. ii. pTs, &v 
(b A phial of St Stexihen’s blood was annuallv liquefied M Naph 
vLdal.>?5l|5®^®^®^ Jaauarius. (Kuina^Hist. Terswr 

and twenty books de CivitateD 
Ecd/s A.D. 4l3-4k (Tiulmont M& 

^caes. tom. xiv. p. oo.S, &c.) His learning is too often borrowei 
tho whole work clain 

e^cutedf ^ “magnificent design, vigorously, and not unskilfiill, 

80 See Aumstin de Civitat. Dei, 1. xxii. c. 22. and the Annendi' 
which contains two books of St. Stephen’s iniracles, by J^odiu 


declares, that he has selected those miracles 
only which were publicly certified by the per- 
sons who were either the objects, or the spec- 
tators, of the power of the martyr. Many 
prodigies were omitted, or forgotten ; and 
Hippo liad been less favourably treated than 
the other cities of the province. And yet the 
bishop enumerates above seventy miracles, of 
which three were resurrections from tlie dead, 
in the space of two years, and within the limits 
of his own diocese.se If we enlarge our view 
to all the dioceses, and all the saints, of the 
Christian world, it will not be easy to calculate 
the fables, and the errors, which issued from 
this inexhaustible source. But we may surely 
be allowed to observe, that a miracle, in that 
age of superstition and credulity, lost its name 
and its merit, since it could scarcely be con- 
sidered as a deviation from the ordinary, and 
established, laws of nature, 

III. The innumerable miracles, m. Revival of 
of which the tombs of the martyrs 
were the perpetual theatre, revealed to the pious 
believer the actual state and constitution of the 
invisible world ; and his religious speculations 
appeared to be founded on the finn basis of fact 
and experience. Whatever might be the con- 
dition of vulgar souls, in the long interval be- 
tween the dissolution and the resurrection of 
their bodies, it was evident that the superior 
spirits of the saints and martyrs did not consume 
that portion of their existence in silent and in- 
glorious sleep. SI It was evident (without pre- 
suming to determine the place of their habitation, 
or the nature of their felicity) that they enjoyed 
the lively and active consciousness of their hap- 
piness, their virtue, and their powers ; and that 
they had already secui-ed the possession of their 
eternal reward. The enlargement of their in- 
tellectual faculties surpassed the measure of the 
human imagination ; since it was proved by ex- 
perience, that they were capable of hearing and 
understanding the various petitions of their nu- 
merous votaries ; who, in the same moment of 
time, but in the most distant parts of the world, 
invoked the name and assistance of Stephen or 
of Martin. 82 The confidence of their petitioners 
was founded on the persuasion, that the saints, 
who reigned with Clirist, cast an eye of pity 
upon earth ; that they were warmly interested in 
the prosperity of the Catholic church ; and thiit 
the individuals, who imitated the example of 
their faith and piety, were the peculiar and fa- 
vourite objects of their most tender regard. 
Sometimes, indeed, their friendship might be in- 
fluenced by considerations of a less exalted 
kind: they viewed, with partial affection, the 
places which had been consecrated by their birth, 

bishcro of Uzalis. Freculplius (apud Basnage, Hiat.des Juifi, tom. vsH. 
p. 24y.) haa preserved a Gallic or Spanish proverb, " Whoever pve- 
tends to have read all the miracles of St. Stephen, he lies.” 

81 Burnet (de Statfi Mortuorum, p. 56—81.; collects the opinions 
of the Fathers, a* far as they assert the sleep, or repose, of human 
souls till the day of judgment. He afterwards exposes { p. 9 1 , &c . ) the 
inconveniences which must arise, if they possessed a more active and 
satsihle existence. 

82 Vigilantlus t>laced tlie souls of the prophets and martyrs, either 
in Uie bosom of Abraham (in loco refrigerii), or else under the altar 
of God. Nec posse suis tumulis et ubi voluerunt adfJsse proasentes. 
But Jerom (tom. ii. p. 122.) sternly refutes this Uetsphmty. Tu Deo 
leges pones ? Tu apostolis vincula injices, ut usque ad diem jinlicii 
teneautur custodia, nec sint cum Domino suo ; de quibus scrip'tuin 
est, S<^uuatur Agnum quocunque vadit. Si Agnus ubique, ergo, et 
hi, qui cum Agno sunt, ubique esse credendi sunt. Ut cum lUaliolua 
et dujmoues toto vagentur in orbe, <S:c. 
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their residence, their death, their burial, or the 
possession of their relics. The meaner passions 
of pride, avarice, and revenge, may be deemed 
unworthy of a celestial breast; yet the saints 
themselves condescended to testify their grateful 
approbation of the liberality of their votaries : 
and the sharpest bolts of punishment were hurled 
against those impious wretches, who violated 
their magnificent shrines, or disbelieved their 
supernatural power. 83 Atrocious, indeed, must 
have been the guilt, and strange would have been 
the scepticism, of those men, if they had obsti- 
nately resisted the proofs of a divine agency, 
which the elements, the whole range of the ani- 
mal creation, and even the subtle and invisible 
operations of the human mind, were compelled 
to obey.s-^^ The immediate, and almost in- 
stantaneous, effects, that were supposed to fol- 
low the prayer, or the offence, satisfied the 
Christians, of the ample measure of favour and 
authority which the saints enjoyed in the pre- 
sence of the Supreme God ; and it seemed almost 
superfluous to enquire, whether they were con- 
tinually obliged to intercede before the throne of 
grace ; or whether they might not be permitted 
to exercise, according to the dictates of their be- 
nevolence and justice, the delegated powers of 
their subordinate ministry. The imagination, 
which had been raised by a painful effort to the 
contemplation and worship of the Universal 
Cause, eagerly embraced such inferior objects of 
adoration as were more proportioned to its gross 
conceptions and imperfect faculties. The sub- 
lime and simple theology of the primitive 
Christians was gradually corrupted ; and the 
atONARCHy of heaven, already clouded by meta- 
physical subtleties, was degraded by the intro- 
duction of a popular mythology, which tended 
to restore the reign of polytheism. 85 
IV. inM™. IV. As the objects of religion 
tion of Fagan were gradually reduced to the 
* standard of the imagination, the 
rites and ceremonies were introduced that seemed 
most powerfully to affect the senses of the vul- 
gar, If, in the beginning of the fifth century,^^ 
Tertullian, or Lactantms,87 had been suddenly 
raised from the dead, to assist at the festival of 
some popular saint, or martyr, 88 they would 
have gazed with astonishment, and indignation, 
on the profane spectacle, which had succeeded 
to the pure and spiritual w'orship of a Christian 
congregation. As soon as the doors of the 
church were thrown open, they must have been 
offended by the smoke of incense, the perfume 
of flowers, and the glare of lamps and tapers, 
which diffused, at noon-day, a gaudy, super- 
fluous, and, in their opinion, a sacrilegious light. 
If they approached the balustrade of the altar, 


83 Fleuty, Biscours .sur I'Hkt. EccWsiastique, Hi. 

84 At Minorca, the relics of St. Stefihen convertea, in eight days, 
S40 Jews ; with the help, indeed, of some -wholesome severities, such 
as burning the synagogue, driving the obstinate infidels to starve 
among the rocks, &c. See the original letter of Severus, hlsho^ of 
Minorca (ad calcem St. Augustin, de Civ. Dei), and the judiCKms 
remarks of Basnage (tom. viii. p. 245--2S1 .). 

85 Mr. Hume (E.ssays, vol. il. p. 434.) observes, like a philosopher, 
the natural flux and reflux of polytheism and theism. 

86 B'Aubignd (see his own Mdmoires, p. 156— 160.) frankly offfered, 
with the consent of the Huguenot ministers, to allow the first 400 


ne consent ot the Huguenot ministei 
s the rule of faith. The Cardinal du 


Perron haggled fi 


forty 

irould 


lave found their account in this foolish ba. 

87 The worship practised and inculcated by Tertullian, Lactantius, 
Amohius, &c, is ao extremely pure and spiritual, that their de- 


they made their way through the prostiatd 
crowd, consisting, for the most part, of strangers 
and pilgrims, who resorted to the city on tne 
vigil of the feast, and who already felt the strong 
intoxication of fanaticism, and, perhaps, of wine. 
Their devout kisses w'ere imprinted on the walls 
and pavement of the sacred edifice ; and their 
fervent prayers were directed, whatever might 
be the language of their church, to the bones, 
the blood, or the ashes, of the saint, which were 
usually concealed, by a linen or silken veil, from 
the eyes of the vulgar. The Christians fre- 
quented the tombs of the martyrs, in the hope of 
obtaining, from their powerful intercession, every 
sort of spiritual, but more especially of tempo- 
ral, blessings. They implored the preservatioa 
of their health, or the cure of their infirmities ; 
the fruitfulness of their barren wives, or the 
safety and happiness of their children. When- 
ever they undertook any distant or dangerous 
journey, they requested, that the holy martyrs 
would be their guides anci protectors on the road ; 
and if they returned without having experienced 
any misfortune, they again hastened to the 
tombs of the martyrs, to celebrate, with grateful 
thanksgivings, their obligations to the memory 
and relics of those heavenly patrons. The 
w'alls were hung round with symbols of the fa- 
vours which they had received ; eyes, and hands, 
and feet, of gold and silver : and edifying pic- 
tures, which could not long escape the abuse of 
indiscreet or idolatrous devotion, represented the 
image, the attributes, and the miracles, of the 
tutelar saint. The same uniform original spirit 
of superstition might suggest, in the most distant 
ages and countries, the same methods of deceiv- 
ing the credulity, and of affecting the senses, of 
mankind :89 but it must ingenuously be confessed, 
that the ministers of the Catholic church imitated 
the profane model, w'hich they w^ere impatient 
to destroy* The most respectable bishops had 
persuaded themselves, that the ignorant rustics 
would more cheerfully renounce the superstitions 
of Paganism, if they found some resemblance, 
some compensation, in the bosom of Christianity. 
The religion of Constantine achieved, in less 
than a century, the final conquest of the Roman 
empire ; but the victors themselves were insen- 
sibly subdued by the arts of their vanquished 

rivals.90 
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Final Division of the Moman Empire between the 
Sons ^ Theodosius* — - Jteign of Arcadvus and 
DonoriuSm •— Administration of Mufinus and 

clainati<m.< against the Pagan sometimes glance against the Jewish 
caremonies. 

88 Paustas the Manichffian accuses the Catholic."? of idolatry. 
Vertitis idola in martyres - - - quos votis similibu-s colitis, M. de 
Beausobre (Hist. Critique du Manichfejsme, torn. ii. p. 629—700.1, 
a Protestant, but a philosopher, has represented, with candour and 
learning, the introduction of Christian idolatry in the fourth and 
centuries.. 

89 The resemblance of superstition, which could not be imitated, 
might be traced from Japan to Mexico, Warburton has seized this 
idea, which he distorts, by rendering it too general and absolute. 
(Divine legation, vol. iv. p. 126, &c.} 

90 The imitation of Paganism is the subject of Dr. Middleton** 
agreeable letter fiom Rome. Warbtirton’s animadversions obliged 
him to connect (voi. iii. p. 120—132.) the history of the two religions; 
and to prove the antiquity of the Christian copy. 
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Division of the The geiiitis of Rome expired with 
SSiufand “ Theodosius ; the last of the succes- 
of A^ugustus and Constantine, 
Jan. 17. Tjvho appeared in the held at the 
liead of their armies, and whose authority xvas 
universally acknowledged throughout the whole 
extent of the empire. The memory of his vir- 
tues still continued, however, to protect the 
feeble and inexperienced youth of his two sons. 
After the death of their father, Arcadius and 
Honorius were saluted, by the unanimous con- 
sent of mankind, as the lawful emperors of the 
East, and of the West; and the oath of fidelity 
was eagerly taken by every order of the state ; 
tlie senates of old and new Rome, the clergy, 
the magistrates, the soldiers, and the people. 
Arcadius, who then was about eighteen years of 
age, was born in Spain, in the humble habitation 
of a private family. But he received a princely 
etlucation in the palace of Constantinople ; and 
his inglorious life was spent in that peaceful and 
splendid seat of royalty, from whence he ap- 
peared to reign over the provinces of Thrace, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, from the Lower 
Danube to the confines of Persia and Ailthiopia. 
His younger brother, Honorius, assumed, in the 
eleventh year of his age, the nominal government 
of Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; and 
the troops, which guarded the frontiers of his 
kingdom, were opposed, on one side, to the Cale- 
donians, and on the other, to the Moors. The 
great and martial prsefecture of Illyricum was 
divided between the two princes : the defence 
and possession of the provinces of Noricum, 
Paniionia, and Dalmatia, still belonged to the 
Western empire ; but the two large dioceses of 
Dacia and Macedonia, which Gratian had in- 
trusted to the valour of Theodosius, were for 
ever united to the empire of tlie East. The 
boundary in Europe w'as not very different from 
the line which now' separates the Germans and 
the Turks ; and the respective advantages of ter- 
ritory, riches, populousness, and military strength, 
were fairly balanced and compensated, in this 
final and pennanent division of the Roman em- 
pire. The hereditary sceptre of the sons of 
Tiieodosius appeared to be the gift of nature, 
and of their father ; the generals and ministers 
had been accustomed to adore the majesty of 
the royal infants ; and the army and people were 
not admonished of their rights, and of their 
power, by the dangerous example of a recent 
election. The gradual discovery of the weak- 
ness of Arcadius and Honorius, and tlie 
repeated csilamities of their reign, w^ere not 
sufficient to obliterate the deep and early 
impressions of loyalty. The subjects of Rome, 
who still reverenced the persons, or rather the 


1 Alecto, envious of the public felicity, convenes an infernal synod ; 
Megeera recommends her pupil Rufinus, and excites him tode^s pf 
mischief, &c. But there is as much difierence between CJaudian’s 
rury and that of Virgil, as between the characters of Turnus and 
Rufinus. 

2 n « evident {Tjllcmont, Hist, des Emp. tom. v- p. 770.), though 

de Marca is ashamed of his countryman, that Rulimrs was bom at 
hlusa, the metropolis of Novempopulania, now a small village of j 
Gaswiy. (D’Anville, Notice del’Ancienne Gaui, p. 2S9.) I 

5 HiUostorgius, 1. si. c. 3,, with Godefroy's Dissert, p. 440. 


' names, of their sovereigns, beheld, with equal ab- 
horrence, the rebels who opposed, and the minis- 
ters who abused, the authority of the throne. 

Theodosius had tarnished the cimmcter and 
glory of his reign by the elevation 
of Rufinus ; an odious favourite, 
who, in an age of civil and religious faction, has 
deserved, from every party, the imputation of 
eveiy crime. The strong impulse of ambition 
and avarice ^ had urged Rufinus to abandon his 
native country, an obscure corner of Gaul, 2 to 
advance his fortune in the capital of the East: 
the talent of bold and ready elocution s qualified 
him to succeed in the lucrative profession of the 
law ; and his success in that profession was a 
regular step to the most honourable and import- 
ant employments of the state. He was raised, 
by just degrees, to the station of master of the 
offices. In the exercise of his various functions, 
so essentially connected with the whole system 
of civil government, he acquired the confidence 
of a monarch, who soon discovered his diligence 
and capacity in business, and wdio long remained 
ignorant of the pride, the malice, and the covet- 
ousness of his disposition. These vices were 
concealed beneath the mask of profound dis- 
simulation ; ^ his passions were subservient only 
to the passions of his master ; yet, in the horrid 
massacre of Thessalonica, the cruel Rufinus in- 
flamed the fury, without imitating the repent- 
ance, of Theodosius, The minister, who viewed 
wdth proud indifference the rest of mankind, 
never forgave the appearance of an injury ; and 
his personal enemies had forfeited, in his opinion, 
the merit of all public services. Promotus, the 
master-general of the infantry, had saved the 
empire from the invasion of the Ostrogoths; 
but he indignantly supported the pre-eminence 
of a rival, wffiose character and profession he 
despised ; and, in the midst of a public council, 
the impatient soldier was provoked to chastise 
wdth a blow the indecent pride of the favourite. 
This act of violence was represented to the 
emperor as an insult, which it was incumbent 
I on his dignity to resent. The disgrace and 
exile of Promotus were signified by a peremp- 
tory order, to repair, without delay, to a military 
station on the banks of the Danube; and the 
death of that general (though he w'as slain in a 
skirmish with the barbarians) was imputed to 
the perfidious arts of Rufinus. ^ The sacrifice 
of an hero gratified his revenge : the honours of 
the consulship elated his vanity ; but his pow'er 
was still imperfect and precarious, as long as 
die important posts of prasfect of the East, and 
of prefect of Constantinople, were filled by 
Tatian,^ and his son Proculus ; wffiose united 
authority balanced, for some time, the ambition 
and favour of the master of the offices. The 
two prefects were accused of rapine and cor- 
niption in the administration of the laws and 


4 A pawage of Sukla5 is expressive of his profound dissimulation : 
ptwvyvcoftunv av$pwnt>g mi Kfiv^lfivoc. 

5 iiosimu-s, 1. iv. p. i>72, 27.3. 

6 Xpshnus, who describes the fall of Tatian and his son (1. It. 
p. 273, 27'}.), assert.? their innocence: and even hi« testimony may 
oiitweigh the charges of their enemies (Cod. Thcod. tom. iv. p. 489,), 
who accuse them of oppressing the Cnrite. The connection or Tatian. 
^th the Arians, while he was preefect of Egypt (A. D. 373.), inclines 
T lUemont to believe that he wa.s guiXtv of every crime. (Hist, des 
Erap. tom. V. p. SCO. U^m. Ecclrfs. tom. vi. p. i?89.) 
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finances. For the trial of these iliustrious of- 
fenders, the emperor constituted a special com- 
mission : several judges were named to share 
the guilt and reproach of injustice j but the 
right of pronouncing sentence was reserved to 
the president alone, and that president was Ru- 
finus himself. The fatlier, stripped of the prse- 
fecture of the East, w'as thrown into a dungeon; 
but the son, conscious that few ministers can 
be found innocent, wliere an enemy is their 
judge, had secretly escaped ; and Rufinus must 
have been satisfied with the least obnoxious 
victim, if despotism had not condescended to 
employ tiio basest and most ungenerous artifice. 
The prosecution was conducted with an appear- 
ance of equity and moderation, which flattered 
Tatian with the hope of a favourable event t bis 
confidence was fortified by the solemn assur- 
ances, and perfidious oaths, of the president, 
wiio presumed to interpose the sacred name of 
Theodosius himself; and the unhappy father 
W’as at last persuaded to recal, by a private 
letter, the fugitive Proculus. He was instantly 
seized, examined, condemned, and beheaded, in 
one of the suburbs of Constantinople, with a 
precipitation wiiich disappointed the clemency of 
the emperor. Without respecting the misfor- 
tunes of a consular senator, the cruel judges of 
Tatian compelled him to behold the execution 
of his son : the fatal cord w^as fastened round 
his own neck; but in the moment when he 
expected, and perhaps desired, the relief of a 
speedy death, he w^as permitted to consume the 
miserable remnant of his old age in poverty and. 
exile. 7 The punishment of the two praTects 
might, perhaps, be excused by the exceptionable 
parts of their owm conduct ; the enmity of 
Rufinus might be palliated by the jealous and 
unsociable nature of ambition. But he in- 
dulged a spirit of revenge, equally repugnant to 
prudence and to justice, when he degraded their 
native country of Lycia from the rank of Ro- 
man provinces; stigmatised a guiltless peoj>le 
with a mark of ignominy ; and declared, that 
the countrymen of Tatian and Proculus should 
for ever remain incapable of holding any em- 
ployment of honour or advantage, under the 
jpaperial government. 8 The new prcefect of 
the East (for Rufinus instantly succeeded to 
the vacant honours of his adversary) was not 
diverted, however, by the most criminal pur- , 
suits, from the performance of the religious 
duties, which in that age were considered as 
the most essential to salvation. In the suburb 
of Chalcedon, surnamed the Oakt he had built a 
magnificent villa ; to which he devoutly added 

7 Ju'cenum rorantia colla 

Ante patrum vultus stricta cecidere seenri. 

Ibat {;randa!\ns nato moriente superates 

Post u-abeas ea-sul. In Rufin. i. 248. 

Th^ fads of Zosimijs explain the alhtsiom of Clauclian ; but his classic 
interpreters were ignorant of the fourth century. The faial cord, 

1 found, with the help of Tiilemont, in a sermon of St. Asterius of 
•Amasea.:-' . , 

8 This odious law is recited, and repealed, by Arcadius (A. D. S96,), 
in the Theodosian Code, I. ix- tit. xxxviii. leg. 9. The sense, as it is 
explained by Claudian, (in Rufin. i. 234.) and Gode&oy (tom. iii. 

р. 279,), is perfectly clear. 

Exscindere cives 

Funditus j et nomcn gen tis delere laborat. 

Tbe scruples of Pagi and Tiilemont can arise only from their zeal for 
the glory of Theodosius. 

9 Ammonius Rufinum propriis manibus suscepit sacro fonts 

mnndatum. See Rosweyde’s Vitse Patmm, p. 947- Sozom«a (I. TiSi. 

с. 17.) mentions the church and monaste:^; and Tiilemont (Mto» 


a stately church, consecrated to the apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and continually sancti- 
fied by the prayers, and penance, of a regular 
society of monks. A numerous, and almost 
general, synod of the bisliops of the Eastern 
empire was summoned to celebrate, at the same 
time, the dedication of the church, and the 
baptism of the founder. This double ceremony 
was performed with extraordinary pomp ; and 
w'hen Rufinus was purified, in the holy font, 
from all the sins that he had hitherto committed, 
a venerable hermit of Egypt rashly proposed 
himself as the sponsor of a proud and ambitious 
statesman.9 

The character of Theodosius im- He oppresses 
posed on his minister the task of 
hypocrisy, which disguised, and • 
sometimes restrained, the abuse of power ; and 
Rufinus w-^as apprehensive of disturbing the in- 
dolent slumber of a prince, still capable of ex- 
erting the abilities, and the virtue, which had 
raised him to the throne, lo But the absence, 
and, soon afterw’ards, the death, of the emperor, 
confirmed the absolute authority of Rufinus over 
the person and dominions of Arcadius ; a feeble 
youth, whom the imperious prajfect considered 
as his pupil, rather than his sovereign. Regard- 
less of the public opinion, he indulged his pas- 
sions wdthout remorse, and without resistance; 
and his malignant and rapacious spirit rejected 
every passion that might have contributed to his 
owm glory, or the happiness of the people. Flis 
avarice, wdiich seems to have prevailed, in his 
corrupt mind, over every other sentiment, at- 
tracted the wealth of the East, by the various arts 
of partial, and general, extortion ; oppressive 
taxes, scandalous bribery, immoderate fines, un- 
just confiscations, forced or fictitious testaments, 
by which the tyrant despoiled of their law'fui 
inheritance the children of strangers, or enemies; 
and the public sale of justice, as well as of favour, 
w'hich he instituted in the palace of Constan- 
tinople. The ambitious candidate eagerly so- 
licited, at the expense of the fairest part of his 
patrimony, the honours and emoluments of some 
provincial government: the lives and fortunes 
of the unhappy people were abandoned to tiie 
' most liberal purchaser ; and the public discon- 
tent was sometimes appeased by the sacrifice of 
an unpopular criminal, whose punishment was 
profitable only to the praefect of the East, his 
accomplice and his judge. If avarice w'ere not 
the blindest of the human passions, the motives 
of Rufinus might excite our curiosity ; and we 
might be tempted to enquire, with what view he 
violated every principle of humanity and justice, 

EceW.'S. tom. ix. p. 593.) records tins synod, in wlucli St. Gregoiy of 
Nyssa performed a conspicuous part. 

10 Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xii. c. 12.) prases one of the 
iaws of Theodosius, addressed to tbe prfiefect Rufinus (1. ix. tit, ix, 
leg. unic.}, to discourage tire prosecution of treastrnable, or sacri- 
legious words. A tyrannical statute always proves the existence of 
tyranny; but a laudable edict may only contam the specious profes- 
sions, or ineffectual wishes, of the prince, or his ministers. This, I 
am efiaid, is a just, though mortifying, canon of criticism. 

11 tiuctibus auri 

Expleri tile calor nequit — - — 


Congests cumulantur opes j orbisque rapinas 
Accipit una domus. 

This character (Claudian. in Rufin. i. 184—220.) is confirmed by 
Jeroro, a disinterested witness (dedecus insatiabilis avaritias, tom. t. 
ad Heliodor. p. 26.), by Zosimus (1. v, p. 286.), and by Siudas, who 
copied the history of Eunapius. 
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to accumulate those immense treasures, which 
he could not spend without folly, nor possess 
without danger. Perhaps he vainly imagined, 
that he laboured for the interest of an only 
daughter, on whom he intended to bestow his 
roval pupil, and the august rank of Empress of 
tlie East. Perhaps he deceived himself by the 
opinion, that his avarice was the instrument of 
his ambition. Xde aspired to place his fortune 
on a secure and independent basis, %vhich should 
no longer depend on the caprice of the young 
emperor ; yet he neglected to conciliate the hearts 
of the soldiers and people, by the liberal dis- 
tribution of those riches, which he had acquired 
with so much toil, and with so much guilt. 
The extreme parsimony of Rufinus left him only 
the reproach, and envy, of ill-gotten w’ealth ; 
his dependents served him without attachment ; 
the universal hatred of mankind was repressed 
only by the influence of servile fear. The fate 
of Lucian proclaimed to the East, that the pre- 
fect, w'hose industry was much abated in the 
despatch of ordinary business, was acdve and 
indefatigable in the pursuit of revenge. Lucian, 
the son of the prjefect Florentiiis, the oppressor 
of Gaul, and the enemy of Julian, had em- 
ployed a considerable part of his inheritance, the 
fruit of rapine and corruption, to purchase the 
friendship of Rufinus, and the high office of 
count of the East. But the new magistrate im- 
prudently departed from the maxims of the 
court, and of the times; disgraced his bene- 
factor, by the contrast of a virtuous and tem- 
perate administration ; and presumed to refuse 
an act of injustice, which might have tended to 
the profit of the emperor’s uncle. Arcadius was 
easily persuaded to resent the supposed insult *. 
and the prasfect of the East resolved to execute 
in person the cruel vengeance, which he medi- 
tated against this ungrateful delegate of his 
power. He performed with incessant speed the 
journey of seven or eight hundred miles, from 
Constantinople to Antioch, entered the capital 
of Syria at the dead of night, and spread uni- 
versal consternation among a people ignorant of 
his design, but not ignorant of his character. The 
count of the fifteen provinces of the East was 
dragged, like the vilest malefactor, before the 
arbitrary tribunal of Rufinus. Notwithstanding 
tile clearest evidence of his integrity, which was 
not impeached even by the voice of an accuser, 
Lucian was condemned, almost without a trial, 
to suffer a cruel and ignominious punishment. 
The ministers of the tyrant, by the order, and in 
tlie presence, of their master, beat him on the 
neck with leather thongs, armed at the extremi- 
ties with lead ; and when he fainted under the 
violence of the pain, he w'as removed in a close 
litter, to conceal his dying agonies from the eyes 
of the indignant city. No sooner had Rufinus 
perpetrated this inhuman act, the sole object of 
his expedition, than he returned, amidst the deep, 

12 C«etera s€^is ; 

Ad facinus -velox ; peiiitus regione rcatotaa 

Imjfeer ire vias. 

This atlnslcrn of Claudian {in Rufin. i. 211.) is again explained by the 
id^cusnstantial narrative of Zosimus (1. v. p. 28^ 289.). 

is Zosiinus (1. iv. ». S43.) praises the valour, prudence, and inte- 
gidiy, of Bauto the Frank. See Tillemont, Hist, dea Bihpereurs, 
ttocn. V. p. 771. 

Ji4t Axsenins escaped from the palace of Constantinople, and passed 
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and silent, curses of a trembling people, from 
Antioch to Constantinople; and his diligence 
was accelerated by the hope of accomplishing, 
without delay, the nuptials of his daughter with 
the emperor of the East, i- 

But Ilufirms soon experienced, Heisdisap- 
that a prudent minister should con- marria.i'e'of 
stantly secure his royal captive by 395^ 

the strong, though invisible, chain April 27.' 
of habit; and that the merit, and much more 
easily the favour, of the absent, are obliterated 
in a short time from the mind of a weak and 
capricious sovereign. While the prsefect sa- 
tiated his revenge at Antioch, a secret conspiracy 
of the favourite eunuchs, directed by the great 
chamberlain Eutropius, undermined his power 
in the palace of Constantinople. They dis- 
covered that Arcadius was not inclined to love 
the daughter of Rufinus, who had been chosen, 
without his consent, for his bride ; and they con- 
trived to substitute in her place the fair Eudoxia, 
the daughter of Bauto, ^3 a general of the Franks 
in the service of Rome ; and w’ho w^as educated, 
since the death of her father, in the family of 
the sons of Promotus, The young emperor, 
whose chastity had been strictly guarded by the 
pious care of his tutor Arseiiius,*^ eagerly 
listened to the artful and flattering descriptions 
of the charms of Eudoxia : he gazed witii im- 
patient ardour on her picture, and he under- 
stood the necessity of concealing his amorous 
designs from the knowledge of a minister, who 
was so deeply interested to oppose the consum- 
mation of his happiness. Soon after the return 
of Rufinus, the approaching ceremony of the 
royal nuptials was announced to the people of 
Constantinople, wffio prepared to celebrate, w'ith 
false and hollow acclamations, the fortune of 
his daughter. A splendid train of eunuchs ami 
officers issued, in hymeneal pomp, from the 
gates of the palace ; bearing aloft the diadem, 
the robes, and the inestimable ornaments, of the 
future empress. The solemn procession passed 
through the streets of the city, w'hich were 
adorned with garlands, and filled wdth spec- 
tators; but, when it reached the house of the 
sons of Promotus, the principal eunuch respect- 
fully entered the mansion, invested the lair 
Eudoxia with the Imperial robes, and conducted 
her in triumph to the palace and bed of xirca- 
dius.i 5 The secrecy, and success, with w^hich 
this conspiracy against Rufinus had been con- 
ducted, imprinted a mark of indelible ridicule 
on the character of a minister, who had suffered 
himself to be deceived, in a post w^here the arts 
of deceit and dissimulation constitute the most 
distinguished merit. He considered, with a 
mixture of indignation and fear, the victory of 
an aspiring eunuch, wffio had secretly captivated 
the favour of his sovereign ; and the disgrace 
of his daughter, whose interest W'as inseparably 
connected with his own, wounded the tenderness, 

fifty-five yeai-s in rigid jienance in the monasteries of Egypt. See 
Tillemont, Mdm. Kccles. tom. xiv. p. 67() --702. ; and Floury, Hist. 
EccMs. tom. V. p. 1, &c.: but the latter, for want of authentic mate- 
rials, has given too much credit to the legend of Metaphrastes. 

.IS This story <Zosiraus, 1. v. p. 290.) proves that the hymeneal rites 
of antiquity were still practised, without idolatry, by tlie Christians 
of the East ; and the bride was fordbfy conducie'd from the house of 
her parents to that of her husband. Our form of marriage requires* 
with less delicacy, the express and public consent of a virgin. 
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or, at least, the pride, of Rufinus. At the mo- 
ment when he flattered himself that he should 
become the father of a line of kings, a foreign 
maid, who had been educated in the house of 
his implacable enemies, was introduced into the 
Imperial bed ; and Eudoxia soon displayed a 
superiority of sense and spirit, to impi'ove the 
ascendant which her beauty must acquire over 
the mind of a fond and youthful husband. The 
emperor would soon be instructed to hate, to 
fear, and to destroy, the powerful subject, whom 
he had injured ; and the consciousness of guilt 
deprived Rufinus of every hope, either of safety 
or comfort, in the retirement of a private life. 
But he still possessed the most eifectiial means 
of defending his dignity, and perhaps of op- 
pressing his enemies. The prjefect still ex- 
ercised an uncontrolled authority over the civil 
and military government of the East : and his 
treasures, if he could resolve to use them, might 
be employed to procure proper instruments, for 
the execution of the blackest designs, that pride, 
arnbition, and revenge, could suggest to a des- 
perate statesman. The character of Rufinus 
seemed to justify the accusations, that he con- 
spired against the person of his sovereign, to 
seat himself on the vacant throne ; and that 
he had secretly invited the Huns, and the 
Goths, to invade the provinces of the empire, 
and to increase the public confusion. The 
subtle praefect, whose life had been spent in 
the intrigues of the palace, opposed, with equal 
arais, the artful measures of the eunuch Eu- 
tropius ; but the timid soul of Rufinus was 
astonished by the hostile approach of a more 
formidable rival, of the great Stilicho, the ge- 
neral, or rather the master, of the empire of the 
West. 16 

Character of The Celestial gift, w’hich Achilles 
nSStS,^nd obtained, and Alexander envied, of 
cenerai of q poet Worthy to Celebrate the ac- 
eropii’e. tioiis oi hei'oes, has been enjoyed 
by Stilicho, in a much higher degree tlian might 
have been expected from the declining state of 
genius, and of art. The muse of Claudian,i7 
devoted to his serrice, was always prepared to 
stigmatise his adversaries, Rufinus, or Eutropius, 
wnth eternal infamy; or to paint, in the most 
splendid colours, the victories, and virtues, of a 
powerful benefactor. In the review of a period 
indifterently supplied with authentic materials, 
we cannot refuse to illustrate the annals of 
Honorius, from the invectives, or the panegyrics, 
of a cotemporary writer ; but as Claudian ap- 
pears to have indulged the most ample privilege 
of a poet and a courtier, some criticism will be 
requisite to translate the language of fiction, 
or exaggeration, into the truth and simplicity 
of historic prose. His silence concerning the 
family of Stilicho may be admitted as a proof, 


that his patron was neither able, nor desirous, 
to boast of a long series of iilustrious pro- 
genitors ; and the slight mention of his father, 
an officer of barbarian cavalry, in the senice of 
Valens, seems to countenance the assertion, that 
the general, who so long commanded the armies 
of Rome, was descended from the savage and 
perfidious race of the Vandals. ts If Stilicho 
had not possessed the external advantages of 
strength and stature, the most flattering bard, in 
the presence of so many thousand spectators, 
would have hesitated to affirm, that he surpassed 
the measure of the demigods of antiquity ; and 
that, whenever he moved, with lofty steps, 
through the streets of the capital, the astonished 
crowd made room for the stranger, who dis- 
played, in a private condition, the awful majesty 
of a liero. From his earliest youth he embraced 
the profession of arms ; his prudence and valour 
were soon distinguished in the field ; the horse- 
men and archers of the East admired his superior 
dexterity; and in each degree of his military 
promotions, the jiublic judgment always pre- 
vented and approved the choice of the sovereign. 
He w^as named by Theodosius, to ratify a 
solemn treaty with the monarch of Persia ; he 
supported, during that important embassy, the 
dignity of the Roman name ; and after his 
return to Constantinople, his merit w'as rewarded 
by an intimate and honourable alliance wath 
the Imperial family. Theodosius had been 
prompted, by a pious motive of fraternal afiec- 
tion, to adopt, for his owm, the daughter of his 
brother Honorius ; the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of Serena^y were universally admired by 
the obsequious court ; and Stilicho obtained the 
preference over a crowd of rivals, who am- 
bitiously disputed the hand of the princess, and 
the favour of her adoptive fatlier.^o The as- 
surance, that the husband of Serena w-ould be 
faithful to the throne, which he was permitted 
to approach, engaged the emperor to exalt the 
fortunes, and to employ the abilities, of the sa- 
gacious and intrepid Stilicho. Fie rose through 
the successive steps of master of the horse, and 
count of the domestics, to the su- 
preme rank of master-general of all wmmand? 
the cavalry and infantry of the Ro- 4 .d. sss— ■los. 
man, or at least of the Western, empire ; and 
his enemies confessed, that he invariably dis- 
dained to barter for gold the rewards of merit, or 
to defraud the soldiers of the pay and gratifica- 
tions, which they deserved, or claimed, from the 
liberality of the state.®® The valour and con- 
duct which he afterwards displayed, in the 
defence of Italy, against the arms of Alaric and 
Radagaisus, may justify the fame of his early 
achievements ; and in an age less attentive to 
the laws of honour, or of pride, the Roman 
generals might yield the pre-eminence of rank, 


16 Zosimus (1. v. p. OroaSiis (1. vii. c. 37.), and the Chionide 
of Marcellinus. Claudian (in Rufin. ii. 7— lOU.) paints, in lively 
colours, the distress and guilt of the pmfect. 

17 Stilicho, directly or indirectly, is the perpetual theme of Claudian. 
The youth and private life of the hero are vajpiely expressed in, the 
poem on his first consulship, 35—140. 

18 Vandalorum, imbellis, aYara>, perfidte, et dolosa?, gentis, genere 
editus. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 38. Jexom (tom. i. ad Gerontiam, p. 93.) 
calls him a semi-barbarian. 

19 Claudian, in an imperfect poem, has drawn a fair, perhaps a 
fisttering, portrait of Serena. That favourite niece of Theodosius 
was bom, as well as her sister Thermantia, in Spain; from whence, 
in their earliest youth, they wa’e honourably conducted to the palace 
of Constanunople. 


20 Some doubt may l>e entertained, whether this adoption was 
legal, or only inetaphoricaU (See Ducange, Fam. Byyant. p. 7-^.)^ 
An old inscription gives Stilicho the singular title of Pro-gmer I>ivi 
TAintdasih 

21 Claudian (l«aiis Rerenaa, 190. 19.3.) expresses, in poetic language, 
the “ dilectus equorum," and the “ gemino mot itkni culmine duxit 
** a;^ina.'“ The inscription adds, count of the domestics,”^ an 
important command, which Stilicho* in the height of his grandeur, 
might prudently retain. 

22 The beautiful linai of Claudian (in iCons. Stilich. ii. 113.) dis- 
play Air genius: but the integrity of Stilicho (in the military adminis- 
tration) is much more firmly esublished by the unwilling evidence of 
Zo&lmus (1. ». p. 545*). 
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to the ascendant of superior geniiis.23 He la^ 
snented, and revenged, the murder of Promotus, 
his rival and his friend; and the massacre of 
many thousands of the flying Bastarnm is repre- 
sented by the poet, as a bloody sacrifice, which 
the Roman Achilles offered to the manes of 
anorher Patroclus. The virtues and victories 
of Stilicho deserved the hatred of Bufinus; and 
the arts of calumny might have been successful, 
if the tender and vigilant Serena had not pro- 
tected her husband against his domestic foes, 
whilst he vanquished in the field the enemies of 
the empire. 24 Theodosius continued to sup- 
port an unworthy minister, to -whose diligence [ 
he delegated the government of the palace, and i 
of the East ; but when he marched against the I 
tyrant Eiigenius, he associated his faithful ge- 
neral to the labours and glories of tlie civil war ; 
and, in the last moments of his life, the dying 
monarch recommended to Stilicho the care of his 
sons, and of the republic.25 ffhe ambition and 
the abilities of Stilicho were not unequal to the 
important trust ; and he claimed the guardian- 
ship of the two empires, during the minority of 
Arcadius and Hoiiorius.^G The first measure 
of his administration, or rather of his reign, dis- 
played to the nations the vigour and activity of ' 
a spirit worthy to command. He passed the 
Alps in the depth of winter; descended the 
stream of the Bhine, from the fortress of Basil 
to the marshes of Batavia ; reviewed the state of 
the garrisons ; repressed the enterprises of the 
Gennans ; and, after establishing along the 
banks a firm and honourable peace, returned 
with incredible speed to the palace of Milan.a? 
The person and court of Honorius were subject 
to the master-general of the West ; and the 
armies and provinces of Europe obeyed, wMiout 
hesitation, a regular authority, which was ex- 
ercised in the name of their young sovereign. 
Two rivals only remained to dispute the claims, 
and to provoke the vengeance, of Stilicho. 
Within the limits of Africa, Gildo, the Moor, 
maintained a proud and dangerous independ- 
ence; and the minister of Constantinople as- 
serted his equal reign over the emperor, and the 
empire, of tlie East. 

Them ana dcdth The impartiality w'hich Stilicho 

°A. 1^505,’ affected, as the common guardian 
Kov. 27th. of tije brothers, engaged him 
to regulate the equal division of the arms, the 
jew'els, and the magnificent wardrobe and furni- 
ture of the deceased emperor.ss But the most 
important object of the inheritance consisted of 
the numerous legions, cohorts, and squadrons, 
of Romans, or barbarians, whom the event of 
the cirii war had united under the standard of 


Theodosius. The various multitudes of Europe 
and Asia, exasperated by recent animosities, 
were overawed by the authority of a single man ; 
and the rigid discipline of Stilicho protected the 
lands of the citizen from the rapine of the licen- 
tious soldier. 2'^ Anxious, how^ever, and impatient, 
to relieve Italy from the presence of this formi- 
dable host, w-hich could be useful only on the 
frontiers of the empire, he listened to the just 
requisition of the minister of Arcadius ; declared 
his intention of re-conducting in person the 
troops of the East ; and dexterously employed 
the rumour of a Gothic tumult, to conceal his 
I private designs of ambition and revenge. 
guilty soul of Rufiniis was alarmed by the ap- 
proach of a warrior and a rival, -v^•hose enmity 
he deserved ; he computed, -with increasing 
terror, the narrow space of his life and great! 
ness ; and, as the last hope of safety, he inter- 
posed the authority of the emperor Arcadius. 
Stilicho, who appears to have directed his march 
along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, was not far 
distant from the city of Thessalonica, wdien he 
received a peremptory message, to recal the 
troops of the East, and to declare, that his nearer 
approach would be considered, by the Byzantine 
court, as an act of hostility. The prompt and 
unexpected obedience of the general "of the West, 
convinced the vulgar of his loyalty and modera- 
tion ; and, as he had already engaged tlie affec- 
tion of the Eastern troops, he recommended to 
their zeal the execution of his bloody design, 
which might be accomplished in Ins absence, 
with less clanger perhaps, and with less reproach. 
Stilicho left the command of the troops of the 
East to Gainas, the Goth, on whose fidelity he 
firmly relied; with an assurance, at least, that 
the hardy barbarian would never be diverted 
from his purpose by any consideration of fear or 
remorse. The soldiers were easily persuaded to 
punish the enemy of Stilicho, and of Rome ; 
and such was the general hatred which Rufinus 
had excited, that the fatal secret, communicated 
to thousands, was faithfully preserved during the 
long march from Thessafonica to the gates of 
Constantinople. As soon as they had resolved 
his death, they condescended to flatter liis pride ; 
the ambitious praefect was seduced to believe, that 
those po-werful auxiliaries might be tempted to 
place the diadem on his head ; and the treasures 
-ivMch he distributed, with a tardy and reluctant 
hand, were accepted by the indignant mul titude, 
as an insult, rather than as a gift. At the dis- 
tance of a mile from the capital, in the field of 
Mars, before the palace of Hebdomon, the 
troops halted : and the emperor, as well as his 
minister, advanced, according to ancient custom. 


Insrueret, fjuamvis annis et jure minori, 

Ceaere grandajTios eguitum peditumque magistros 

24 Compare the poem on the first consulship (j, 05_li5 ) xeith t-ho 
-n- ^ r ipse 

' O’- procurators. ciuui 

ttimi two sorts ofwiinonVt/, wliich ex- 

f fourteen, and of twenty-fi ve. The one 


eorichod .i,h 

• rantoipie rtmoto 

Th?o I,,-,;?, mutatas orhis non sensit habenas. 
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respectfully to salute the power vvliicii supported 
their throne- As Riifinus passed along the 
ranks, and disguised, with studied courtesy, his 
innate haughtiness, the wings insensibly -wheeled 
from the right and left, and enclosed the devoted 
victim within the circle of their arms. Before 
he could reflect on the danger of his situation, 
Gainas gave the signal of death ; a daring and 
forward soldier plunged his sword into the breast 
of the guilty praefect, and Ruflnus fell, groaned, 
and expired, at the feet of the aiFrighted em- 
peror. If the agonies of a moment could ex- 
piate the crimes of a whole life, or if the outrages 
inflicted on a breathless corpse could be the 
object of pity, our humanity might perhaps be 
affected by the homrid circumstances which ac- 
companied the murder of Ruflnus. His mangled 
body was abandoned to the brutal fury of the 
populace of either sex, w'ho hastened in crowds, 
from every quarter of the city, to trample on 
the remains of the haughty minister, at whose 
frown they had so lately trembled. Plis right 
hand was cut off, and carried through the streets 
of Constantinople, in cruel mockery, to extort 
contributions for the avaricious tyrant, whose 
head was publicly exposed, borne aloft on the 
point of a long laiice.st According to the sa- 
vage maxims of the Greek republics, his innocent 
family would have shared the punishment of his 
crimes. The wife and daughter of Riifinus j 
were indebted for their safety to the influence of 
religion. lie)' sanctuary protected them from 
the raging madness of the people ; and they 
were permitted to spend the remainder of their 
lives in the exercises of Christian devotion, in 
the peaceful retirement of Jerusalem.3‘2 
Disforf of a. poet of Stilicho ap- 

wv^cw|Jr«. plauds, w'ith ferocious joy, this 
’ * ’ horrid deed, which, in the execu- 

tion, perhaps, of justice, %iolated every law of 
nature and society, profaned the majesty of 
the prince, and renewed the dangerous examples 
of military licence. The contemplation of the 
universal order and harmony had satisfied Ciau- 
dian of the existence of the Deity ; but the 
prosperous impunity of vice appeared to conti-a- 
dict his moral attributes ; and the fate of Rufi- 
nus W’as the only event which could dispel the 
religious doubts of the poet.sJJ Such an act 
might vindicate the honour of Providence ; but 
it did not much contribute to the happiness of 
the people. In less than three months tliey were 
informed of the maxims of the new administra- 
tion, by a singular edict, which established the 
exclusive right of the treasury over the spoils of 
Ruflnus ; and silenced, under heavy penalties, 
the presumptuous claims of the subjects of the 
Eastern empire, who had been injured by his 
rapacious tyranny. 3'^ Even Stilicho did not 

derive, from the murder of his rival, the fruit 

31 The disseefim of Rufiims, which Claudian performs with the 
savage coolnres of an anatomist (in Rufin. ii. 405—415.), is likewise 
specified by Zosimus and Jerora (tom. i. p. 26.). 

32 The I?agan Zosimus mentioas their sanctuary and pilgrimage. 
The idster of Ruflnus, Sylvania, who passed her life at Jerusalem, is 
famous in monastic history. 1. The studious virgin had diligently, 
and even repeatedly, perused the commentators on the Bible, Origen, 
Gregory, Basil, &c. to the amount of five millions of lines. 2. At the 
age of threescore, she could boast, that she had never washed her 
hands, face, or any part of her whole body, except the tips of her fin. 
gm, to receive the communion. See the Vitse IPatrum, p. 779. 977. 

33 See the beautiful exordium of his invective against Rnfinus, 
which is curiotjsly discussed Vy the sceptic Bayic, X)ictio>waire Critique, 
Ruvin, Not. JB. 


which he had proposed ; and though he gratified 
his revenge, his ambition vi'as disappointed. 
Under the name of a favourite, the weakness 
of Arcadius required a master, but he naturally 
preferred the ol)sfcquious arts of the eunuch Eii- 
tropius, who had obtained his domestic confi- 
dence ; and the emperor contemplated, with 
terror and aversion, the stern genius of a foreign 
waiTior. Till they were divided by the jealousy 
of power, the sword of Gainas, and the charms 
of Eudoxia, supported the favour of the great 
chamberlain of the palace ; the perfidious Goth, 
who was appointed master -general of the East, 
betrayed, without scruple, the interest of his be- 
nefactor 5 and the same troops, w^ho had so lately 
massacred the enemy of Stilicho, were engaged 
to support, against him, the independence of the 
throne of Constantinople. The favourites of 
Arcadius fomented a secret and irreconcilable 
war against a formidable hero, who aspired to 
govern, and to defend, the two empires of Rome, 
and the two sons of Theodosius. They inces- 
santly laboured, by dark and treacherous machi- 
nations, to deprive him of the esteem of the 
prince, the respect of the people, and the friend- 
ship of the barbarians. The life of Stilicho was 
repeatedly attempted by the dagger of hired 
assassins; and a decree was obtained, from the 
senate of Constantinople, to declare him an 
enemy of the republic, and to confiscate his am- 
ple possessions in the provinces of the East. At 
a time when the only hope of delaying the ruin 
of the Roman name depended on the firm union, 
and reciprocal aid, of all the nations to whom it 
had been gradually communicated, the subjects 
of Arcadius and Honorius were instructed, by 
their respective masters, to view each other in a 
foreign, and even hostile, light ; to rejoice in 
their mutual calamities, and to embrace, as their 
faithful allies, the barbarians, whom they excited 
to invade the territories of their countrymen. 35 
The natives of Italy aflected to despise the servile 
and effeminate Greeks of Byzantium, who pre- 
sumed to imitate the dress, and to usurp the dig- 
nity, of Roman senators; 36 and the Greeks had 
not yet forgot the sentiments of hatred and con- 
tempt, which their polished ancestors had so long 
entertained for the rude inhabitants of the West. 
The distinction of two governments, vifliich soon 
produced the separation of two nations, will jus- 
tify iny design of suspending the series of the 
Byzantine history, to prosecute, without inter- 
ruption, the disgraceful, but memorable, reign of 
Honorius. 

Hie prudent Stilicho, instead of 
persisting to force the inclinations ^ 

• 11 1 • . 1 «A * JLJ* 

or a pnnee, and people, wdio rejected 
his government, wisely abandoned Arcadius to 
his unworthy favourites ; and his reluctance to 
involve the two empires in a civil w^ar displayed 

34 See tlie Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. xiii- leff. 14, 15. The new 
mmi&tens attempted, with inconsistent avarice, to seize tfie spoils of 
their predecessor, and to provide for their own future security. 

35 §ee Claudian (i Cons. Stilich. 1. i. 275. 292. 290., 1. ii- S3.), and 
Zosirans, 1. V, p. 309. 

36 Claudian turns the consulship of the eunuch Eutropius into a 
national reflection (I. ii. 134.), 

— Plaudentem cerne senatum 

Et Byzantinos procCTfis, Quirites; 

O patribus plebes, O digni consuls patres. 

It ia curious to observe the first symptoms ot Jealousy and sclfiatDf 
between old and new Rome, between the Greeks and Latins, 
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the moderation of a mimster, who had so ofi:en 
signalised his military spirit and abilities. But 
if Stilicho had any longer endured the revolt 
of Africa, he would have betrayed the security of 
the capital, and the majesty of the Western em- 
peror, to the capricious insolence of a Moorish 
rebel. Gildo,3" the brother of the tyrant Firmus, 
had preserved and obtained, as the reward of his 
apparent fidelity, the immense patrimony which 
was forfeited by treason ; long and meritorious 
service, in the armies of Rome, raised him to 
the dignity of a military count ; the narrow policy 
of the court of Theodosius had adopted the 
mischievous expedient, of supporting a legal 
government by the interest of a powerful family ; 
and the brother of Firmus was invested with the 
command of Africa. His ambition soon usurped 
the administration of justice, and of the finances, 
without account, and without control; and he 
maintained, during a reign of twelve years, the 
possession of an office, from which it was im- 
possible to remove him, without the danger of a 
civil war. During those twelve years, the pro- 
vinces of Africa groaned under the dominion of a 
tyrant, w’ho seemed to unite the unfeeling temper 
of a stranger, with the partial resentments of 
domestic faction. The forms of law were often 
superseded by the use of poison; and if the 
trembling guests, who were invited to the table 
of Gildo, presumed to express their fears, the 
insolent suspicion served only to excite his fury, 
and he loudly summoned the ministers of death. 
Oildo alternately indulged the passions of avarice 
and lust; 38 and if his dat/s were terrible to the 
rich, his nig/iis were not less dreadful to husbands 
and parents. The fairest of their wives and 
daughters were prostituted to the embraces of the 
tyrant ; and afterwards abandoned to a ferocious 
troop of barbarians and assassins, the black, or 
swarthy, natives of the desert ; whom Gildo con- 
sidered as the only guardians of his throne. In 
the civil war between Theodosius and Eugenius, 
the count, or rather the sovereign, of Africa, 
maintained a haughty and suspicious neutrality; 
refused to assist either of the contending parties 
with troops or vessels, expected the declaration 
of fortune, and reserved for the conqueror, the 
vain professions of his allegiance. Such pro- 
fessions would not have satisfied the master of 
the Roman world : but the death of Theodosius, 
and the weakness and discord of his sons, con- 
firmed the power of the Moor ; who condescend- 
ed, as a proof of his moderation, to abstain from 
the use of the diadem, and to supply Rome with 
the customary tribute, or rather subsidy, of com. 

In every division of the empire, the five pro- 
vinces of Africa were invariably assigned to the 
West;^ and Gildo had consented to govern that 
extensive country in the name of Uonorius ; 
but his knowledge of the character and designs 


n?ay hare exaggerated the vices of Gildo; but his 
Jnstat terribilis vivis, morientibus hmres. 


Vxrgmibus raptor, thalamis obscsnus adultef, 

A ulla quies : oritur prteda cessante libido, 

Divitibusque dies, et nox metuenda mtoitis. 

Mauris clarissiina qufflQue 

^ Pastidita datur. ^ 

Baronius condanus, still more severely, the lieentiouimess of Gildo • 
as hi» w;fe, his daughter, and his sister, were examples of perfect 


of Stilicho soon engaged him to address his 
homage to a more distant and feeble sovereign. 
The ministers of Arcadius embraced the cause 
of a perfidious rebel ; and the delusive hope of 
adding the numerous cities of Afiica to the em- 
pire of the East, tempted them to assert a claim, 
which they were incapable of supporting, either 
by reason or by arms.3£> 

When Stilicho had given a firm He is condemned 
and decisive answer to the preten- 
sions of the Byzantine court, he a.d.soz. 
solemnly accused the tyrant of Africa before the 
tribunal, which had formerly judged the kings 
and nations of the earth ; and the image of tlie 
republic was revived, after a long interval, under 
the reign of Honorius. The emperor transmitted 
an accurate and ample detail of the complaints of 
the provincials, and the crimes of Gildo, to the 
Roman senate; and the members of that vene- 
rable assembly were required to pronounce tlie 
condemnation of the rebel. Their unanimous 
suffrage declared him the enemy of the republic ; 
and tlie decree of the senate added a sacred and 
legitimate sanction to the Roman arms.^o ^ 
people, who still remembered, that their ancestors 
had been the masters of the world, would have 
applauded, with conscious pride, the represent- 
ation of ancient freedom ; if they had not long 
since been accustomed to prefer the solid as- 
surance of bread, to the unsubstantial visions of 
liberty and greatness. The subsistence of Rome 
depended on the harvests of Africa; and it was 
evident, that a declaration of war would be the 
signal of famine. The praefect Symmachus, who 
presided in the deliberations of the senate, ad- 
monished the minister of his just apprehension, 
that as soon as the revengeful Moor should pro- 
hibit the exportation of corn, the tranquillity, 
and perhaps the safety, of the capital, would be 
threatened by the hungry rage of a turbulent 
multitude.4i The prudence of Stilicho con- 
ceived, and executed, without delay, the most 
effectual measure for the relief of the Roman 
people. A large and seasonable supply of corn, 
collected in the inland provinces of Gaul, was 
embarked on the rapid stream of the Rhone, 
and transported, by an easy navigation, from the 
Rhone to the Tyber. During the whole term 
of the African w^ar, the granaries of Rome were 
continually filled, her dignity was vindicated 
from the humiliating dependence, and the minds 
of an immense people were quieted by the calm 
confidence of peace and plenty.'^^i 
The cause of Home, and the con- 
duct of the African war, w^ere in- 
trusted, by Stilicho, to a general, 
active and ardent to avenge his private injuries 
on the head of the tyrant. The spirit of discord, 
which prevailed in the house of Nabai, had ex- 
cited a deadly quarrel between two of his sons. 


^ «^ecked by one 

ssu'Lvss,?,*'. ijiH - sas 

these complaints of Symmachus, in a 
^ » oetore the throne of Jupiter. (De Bell . 
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Gildo and Mascezel.^^ The usurper pursued, 
with implacable rage, the life of his younger 
brother, whose courage and abilities he feared; 
and Mascezel, oppressed by superior power, took 
refuge in the court of Milan: where he soon 
received the cruel intelligence, that his two inno- 
cent and helpless children had been murdered by 
their inhuman uncle, Th e affliction of the father 
was suspended only by the desire of revenge. 
The vigilant Stilicho already prepared to collect 
the naval and military forces of the Western em- 
pire ; and he had resolved, if the tyrant should 
be able to wage an equal and doubtful war, to 
march against him in person. But as Italy re- 
quired liis presence, and as it might be danger- 
ous to weaken the defence of the frontier, he 
judged it more advisable, that Mascezel should 
attempt this arduous adventui'e, at the head of 
a chosen body of Gallic veterans, who had lately 
served under the standard of Eugenius. These 
troops, who were exhorted to convince the world 
tliat they could subvert, as well as defend, the 
throne of an usurper, consisted of the Jovian, the 
Herculian, and the Augustan, legions; of the 
JSFervian auxiliaries; of the soldiers, who dis- 
played in their banners the symbol of a lion, and 
of the troops which were distinguished by the 
auspicious names of Fortunate, and Invincible. 
Yet such was the smallness of their establish- 
ments, or the difficulty of recruiting, that these 
seven bands, of high dignity and reputation in 
the service of Rome, amounted to no more than 
five thousand effective men.^s The fleet of 
galleys and transports sailed in tempestuous 
weather from the port of Pisa, in Tuscany, and 
steered their course, to the little island of Ca- 
praria; which had borrowed that name from 
the wild goats, its original inhabitants, w'hose 
place was now occupied by a new colony of 
a strange and savage appearance. “ The whole 
“ island (says an ingenious traveller of those 
times) is filled, or rather defiled, by men, who 
fly from the light. They call themselves 
Moiiks, or solitaries, because they choose to live 
“ alone, without any witnesses of their actions. 

“ They fear the gifts of fortune, from the ap- 
** prehension of losing them ; and, lest they 
** should be miserable, they embrace a life of vo- 
luntary wretchedness. How absurd is their 
** choice ! how perverse their understanding I to 
“ dread the evils, without being able to support 
the blessings, of the human condition. Either 
‘‘ this melancholy madness is the effect of dis- 
** ease, or else the consciousness of guilt urges 
these unhappy men to exercise on their own 
bodies the tortures vvhich are inflicted on fu- 
gitive slaves by the hand of justice, ’*^6 Such 


was the contempt of a profane magistrate for 
the monks of Capraria, who were revered, by 
the pious Mascezel, as the chosen servants of 
God. 47^ Some of them were persuaded by his 
entreaties, to embark on board the fleet; and it 
is observed, to the praise of the Roman general, 
that his days and nights were employed in 
prayer, fasting, and the occupation of singing 
psalms. The devout leader, who, with such a 
reinforcement, appeared confident of victory, 
avoided the dangerous rocks of Corsica, coasted 
along the eastern side of Sardinia, and secured 
his ships against the violence of the south wind, 
by casting anchor in the safe and capacious har- 
bour of Cagliari, at the distance of one hundred 
and foity miles from the Afncan shores.48 
Gildo was prepared to resist the Defeat and 
invasion with all the forces of Africa. 

By the liberality of his gifts and 
promises, he endeavoured to secure the doubtful 
allegiance of the Roman soldiers, whilst he at- 
tracted to his standard the distant tribes of Gaetu- 
lia and ^Ethiopia. He proudly re vien^ed an army 
of seventy thousand men, and boasted, with the 
rash presumption which is the forerunner of dis- 
i grace, that his numerous cavalry would trample 
under their horses’ feet the troops of Mascezel, 
and involve, in a cloud of burning sand, the 
natives of the cold regions of Gaul and Ger- 
many. 'to But the Moor, W'ho commanded the 
legions of Honorius, was too well acquainted 
with the manners of his countrymen, to enter- 
tain any serious apprehension of a naked and 
disorderly host of barbarians ; whose left arm, 
instead of a shield, was protected only by a 
mantle; who were totally disarmed as soon as 
they had darted tlieir javelin from tlieir right 
hand : and whose horses had never been taught 
to bear the control, or to obey the guidance, of 
the bridle* He fixed his c:imp of five thousand 
veterans in the face of a superior enemy, and, 
after the delay of three days, gave the signal of 
a general engagement. As Mascezel advanced 
before the front with fair offers of peace and 
pardon, he encountered one of the foremost 
standard-bearers of the Africans, and, on his 
refusal to yield, struck him on the arm with 
his sword. Iffle arm, and the standard, suiik 
under the weight of the blow; and the ima- 
ginary act of submission was hastily repeated by 
all the standards of the line. At this signal 
the disaffected cohorts proclaimed the name of 
their lawful sovereign ; the barbarians, asto- 
nished by the defection of their Roman allies, 
dispersed, according to their custom, In tumult- 
uary flight; and Mascezel obtained the honours 
of an easy, and almost bloodless, victory. 


43 He was of a mature ace; since he had formerly {A- 1). 373.) 
served against his brother jpinnus. (Ammian. xxix. 5.) Claudian, 
who understood the court of Xlilan, dwells on the injuries, rather than 
the merits, of Mascezel (de Bell. Gild. 3S9— 414.}. The Moorish 
■war was not worthy of Honorius, or Stilicho, &c. 

44 Claudian, Bell. Gild. 4l5-4ii.3. The change of discipline 
allowed him to use indifferently ttwe names of iegio, Cvfiors, Manipu/ur. 
See the Noiiiia lynperii, S. 58. 40. 

45 Orosius (1. vij. c. 36. p. 565.) qualifies this account with an ex- 
pression of doubt (ut aiunt) ; and it scarcely coincides with the 
Svvajj.eic a-Spa.^ of Zosimus (1. v. p. 50.3.). Yet Claudian^ after some 
declamation about Cadmus’s soldiers, frankly owns, that Stilicho sent 
a small array ; lest the rebel should fly, ne timeare times (i Cons. 
Stilich. 1. 1. 314, &c.). 

46 Claud. Kutul. Numatian. Itinerar. i. 439.— 44S. He afterwards 
(515—526:) mentions a religious madman on the isle of Gorgowa. 
For such profane remarks, 'Rutilius, and hi& accomplices, are styled, 
by his commentator, Barthius, rabiosi canes diaboli. TUlemont 


(Mdm. Eccfe. tom. xii. p. 471.) more calmly olrsexves, that theun 
believing poet praises where he means to censure. 

47 Qrosius, 1. vii. c. 30. p. 564. Augustin commends two of these 

..ivage saints of the isle of Goats. (Ewist. Ixxxi. apud Tillemont, 
Mdm. Eccids. tom. xiii. p. 317., and Baronins, Annal. Eccles. 
A. D. 39S, No. 61.) , 

48 Here the first book of the Gildonic war is terminated. The 
rest of Claudian’s poem has been lost ; and we are ignmant, hotvt or 
where, the army made good their landing in Africa. 

49 (Jrosius must be resjKjnsible for the account. The presuinpfitat 
of Gildo and his various train of barbarians is celebrated by Claudian 
(i Cons. Stil. 1. 1. 346-35.5,). 

50 St. Ambrose, who had been dead about a year, revealed, m a 

vision, the time and place of the victory. M ascezel afterwards related 
bis dream to Paulinns, the ori^nal biographer of the saint, from whom 
it might easily pass to Orosius. , . , 

61 Zosimus (!• 'v* P- 50SO supposes an obstinate combat ; hut the 
narrative of Orosius appears to conceal a real fact, under the disguise 
ofamiracle. ' 
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The tyrant escaped from the field of battle to 
the sea-shore ; and threw himself into a small 
Tessel, with the hope of reaching in safety some 
friendly port of the empire of the East ; but the 
obstinacy of the wind drove him back into the 
Itarbour of Tabraca,-’’^ which had acknowledged, 
with the rest of the province, the dominion of 
Honoiius, and the authority of his lieutenant. 
The inhabitants, as a proof of their repentance 
and loyalty, seized and confined the person of 
Gildo in a dungeon ; and his own despair 
saved him from the intolerable torture of sup- 
porting the presence of an injured and victo- 
rious brother. 5-5 The captives, and the spoils, 
of Africa, were laid at the feet of the emperor ; 
but Stilicho, whose moderation appeared more 
conspicuous, and more sincere, in the midst of 
prosperity, still affected to consult the laws of 
the republic; and referred to the senate and 
people of Rome the judgment of the most 
illustrious criminals, Their trial was public 
and solemn ; but the judges, in the exercise of 
this obsolete and precarious jurisdiction, were 
impatient to punish the African magistrates, 
who had intercepted the subsistence of the 
Roman people. The rich and guilty province 
was o])pre&sed by the Imperial ministers, who 
had a visible interest to multiply the number of 
the accomplices of Gildo ; and if an edict of 
Hoiiorius seems to check the malicious industry 
of informers, a subsequent edict, at the distance 
of ten years, continues and renews the prosecu- 
tion of the offences which had been committed 
in the time of the general rebellion. 55 Xhe 
adherents of the tyrant, who escaped the first 
fury of tlie soldiers, and the judges, might 
derive some consolation from the tragic fate of 
his brother, wdio could never obtain bis pardon 
for the extraordinary services which he had 
performed. After he had finished an important 
war in the space of a single winter, Mascezel 
was received at the court of iVIilan with loud 
applause, affected gratitude, and secret jea- 
lousy ; 56 and his death, which, perhaps, w^as the 
effect of accident, lias been considered as the 
crime of Stilicho. In the passage of a bridge, 
the Moorish prince, who accompanied the 
master-general of the West, was suddenly 
thrown from his horse into the river; the of- 
ficious liaste of the attendants was restrained 
by a cruel and perfidious smile, which they 
observed on the countenance of Stilicho ; and 
wduie they delayed the necessary assistance, 
the unfortunate Mascezel was irrecoverably 
drow'ned.57 


The joy of the African triumph Man-ia^^eand 
was happily connected with Ae HonoriS.®^ 
nuptials of the emperor Honorius, -a. n. o9s. 
and of his cousin Maria, the daughter of Stili- 
cho ; and this equal and honourable alliance 
seemed to invest the powerful minister with the 
authority of a parent over his submissive pupil. 
The muse of Claudian was not silent on this 
propitious day : 58 he sung, in various and lively 
strains, the happiness of the royal pair ; and the 
glory of the hero, who confirmed their union, 
and supported their throne. The ancient fables 
of Greece, which had almost ceased to be the 
object^ of religious faith, u'ere saved from obli- 
vion by the genius of poetry. The picture of 
the Cyprian grove, the seat of harmony and 
love; the triumphant progress of Venus over 
her native seas, and the mild influence which 
her presence difiiised in the palace of Milan, 
express to every age the natural sentiments of 
the heart, in the just and pleasing language of 
allegorical fiction. But the amorous impatience, 
wdiich Claudian attributes to the young prince, 5y 
must excite the smiles of the court; and his 
beauteous spouse (if she deserved the praise of 
beauty) had not much to fear or to hope from 
the passions of her lover. Honorius w^as only 
in the fourteenth year of his age ; Serena, the 
motlier of his bride, deferred, by art or persua- 
sion, the consummation of the royal nuptials : 
Maria died a virgin, after she had been ten yeai s 
a wife ; and the chastity of the emperor was 
secured by the coldness, or, perhaps, tlie debility, 
of his constitution. His subjects, who atten- 
tively studied the character of their young sove- 
reign, discovered that Honorius was without 
passions, and consequently without talents ; and 
that his feeble and languid disposition was alike 
incapable of discharging the duties of his rank, 
or of enjoying the pleasures of his age. In his 
early youth be made some progress in the exer- 
cises of riding and drawing the boxv : but he 
soon relinquished these fatiguing occupations, 
and the amusement of feeding poultry became 
the serious and daily care of the monarch of the 
West, 61 who resigned the reins of empire to tiie 
firm and skilful hand of his guardian Stilicho. 
The experience of history will countenance the 
suspicion, that a prince who vs^as born in the 
purple, received a worse education than tlie 
meanest peasant of his dominions ; and that the 
ambitious minister suffered him to attain the 
age of manhood, without attempting to excite 
his courage, or to enlighten his understanding. 62 
The predecessors of Honorius were accustomed 


Tabraca lay het-ween the two Hippos. {Cellarius, tom. ii. p,ii. 

iii- P* 8i.) Orosius has, distinctly naraetl the 
iieid or battle, but our ignorance cannot deiine the precise situation. 

The death of Oildo is expressed by Claudian (i Cons. Stil. 1.357.). 
and his liest interpreters, Zosiinus and Orosius. 

54 Claudian (ii Cons.Stilich. 99 — 119.) describes theirtrial ftremnit 
quos Africa nuper, cernunt rostra reos,) and applauds the restoration 
<if the ancient constitution. It is here that he introduces the 
sentence, so familiar to the friends of despotism : 

Nunquain libertasgratiorexstat 

quam sub rege pio. 

Hut the freedom, which depends on royal piety, scarcely deserr« that 
® cition* 

55 See the Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. xxxix. leg. 5., tit. xl. lee. 19. 
m btilicho, who claimed an equal share in all the \ictortes df 

Theodosius and his son , particularly assorts, that Africa was recovered 
Barontur)^*^^” of A** counsels. (See an lubcription produced fay 

57 I ha'se .softened the narrative of Zosimus, which, in its crude 
simplicity, is almost incredible (1. v. p. 305.). Orosius damns the 
victonous general (p. 53ib.), for violating the right of sanctuary. 


5S Uaudian, as the poet Jaureat, composed a serious and elaborate 
epithalamium of .'540 hues ; faesitles some gay Fescennines, which were 
sung, in a more licentious tone, on the wedding-night. 

, Calet obvius ire 

Jam princeps, tardunique cupit discedere solem 
Aobilis baud aliter swnvfs. 

(Be ^«ptiis Honor, et JVIario?, and more freely in tlie Fisceu- 
lunes (112—lS!fi.). 

Bices, O quoties, hoc mihi duldu.s 
Quani flavos dccics vincere fciarinatas 


Turn victor madido pro.si!ias toro 
Noctumi referens vulnera prcelii. 

60 See Zosimus, 1. v. p. .355. 

61 Procopius de Bell. Gothico, 1, i, c. 2. 


^ de Bell. Gothiro, 1. i, c. 2, I have borrowed the 

.Praclice of Hononus, without adopting the singular, and, 
“deed, improbable tele, which is related by the Greek histerian, 
ote iic iheodobiusjor rather Claudian (iv Con;,. Honor. 

^ 6?® “•'ititution for the future prince vf'a 
ts ^ nation. It was tax above Honorius, and his aegeneraw 
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to animate, by their example, or at least by their 
presence, the valour of the legions; and the 
dates of their laws attest the perpetual activity 
of their motions through the provinces of the 
Roman world. But the son of Theodosius 
passed the slumber of Ms lifej a captive in his 
palace, a stranger in his country, and the pa» 
tient, almost the indifferent, spectator of the ruin 
of the Western empire, which was repeatedly 
attacked, and hiially subverted, by the amis of 
the barbarians. In the eventful history of a 
reign of twenty-eiglit years, it will seldom be 
necessary to mention the name of the emperor 
Honorius. 


.CHAP, XXX. 

Revolt of the Goths. — They piu7ider Greece. — 
Two great Invasions of Italy by Alaric and 
Radagaisiis. — They are repulsed by Stilicho. — 
The Germans overrmi Gaid. — Usurjyatio^i of 
Constantine in the West. ‘^Disgrace and Death 
of Stilicho. 

Revolt of subjects of Rome could be 

ignorant of their obligations to the 

^ rtni 1 • 1 ^ 

great Theodosius, they were too soon 
convinced, how painfully the spirit and abilities 
of their deceased emperor had supported the 
fi*ail and mouldering edifice of the republic. 
He died in the month of January ; and before the 
end of the winter of the same year, the Gothic 
nation was in arms. ^ The barbarian auxiliaries 
erected their independent standard ; and boldly 
avowed the hostile designs which they had long 
cherished in their ferocious minds. Their coun- 
trymen, Who had been condemned, by the con- 
ditions of the last treaty, to a life of tranquillity 
and labour, deserted their farms at the first 
sound of the trumpet; and eagerly resumed the 
weapons which they had reluctantly laid down. 
The barriers of the Danube were thrown open ; 
tlie savage warriors of Scythia issued from their 
forests ; and the uncommon severity of the win- 
ter allowed the poet to remark, “ that they rolled 
their ponderous wagons over the broad and 
“ icy back of the indignant river,” 2 The un- 
happy natives of the provinces to the south of 
the Danube submitted to the calamities, which, 
in the course of twenty years, were almost grown 
familiar to their imagination ; and the various 
troops of barbarians, who gloried in the Gothic 
name, were irregularly spread from the woody 
shores of Dalmatia, to the walls of Constantino- 
ple. 3 The interruption, or at least the diminu- 
tion, of the subsidy, which the Goths had re- 
ceived from the prudent liberality of Theodosius, 
w'as the specious pretence of their revolt ; the 
affront was embittered by their contempt for the 

1 The revolt of the Goths, and the blockade of Constantinople, are 
distincUv mentioned by Claudian fin Rufin. 1. ii. 7—100.), Zosimus 
(1. V. p. ’292.), and Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 29.). 

2 Alii per terpja ferocis 

Banubii soUdata ruunt ; expertaque remia 
, Frangunt stagna rotis. 

Claudian and Ovid often amuse their fancy by interchanging the me. 
taphors and protierties of liquid Tvater, and solid ice. Much fal&e wit 
has been expendetl in this easy exercise. 

3 Jerom, tom. i. n. 2f>. He endeavours to comfort his fiiend 
Helioilorus, bishop of Altinum, for the loss of his nephew Nepotian, 
by 3 curious recapitulation of all the public and private misfortunes of 
the times. Sec Tillemont, Mdm, Ecclds, tom, xii. p. 200, &c. 

4 Bultha, ox bold: origo mirifica, says Jornandes (c. 29.). This 


unwarlike sons of Theodosius; and their resent- 
ment ■was inflamed by the weakness, ortreachery, 
of the minister of Arcadius. The frequent visits 
of Rufinus to the camp of the barbarians, whose 
arms and apparel he affected to imitate, W'cre 
considered as a sufficient evidence of his guilty- 
correspondence ; and the public enemy, from a 
motive either of gratitude or of policy, was 
attentive, amidst the general devastation, to 
spare the private estates of the unpopular pre- 
fect. The Goths, instead of being impelled by 
the blind and headstrong passions of their chiefs, 
vi^ere now directed by the bold and artful genius 
of Alaric. That renowned leader was descended 
from the noble race of the Balti ; which yielded 
only to the royal dignity of the Amali : he had 
solicited the command of the Roman armies ; 
and the Imperial court pi'ovoked him to demon- 
strate the folly of their refusal, and the imiiort- 
ance of their loss. Whatever hopes might be 
entertained of the conquest of Constantinople, 
the judicious general soon abandoned an im- 
practicable enterprise. In the midst of a divided 
court, and a discontented peox9le, the emperor 
Arcadius was temfied ])y the aspect of the 
Gothic arms : but the want of wisdom and 
valour was supplied by the strength of the city ; 
and the fortifications, both of the sea and land, 
might securely brave the impotent and random 
darts of the barbarians. Alaric disdained to 
trample any longer on the prostrate and ruined 
countries of Thrace and Dacia, and he resolved 
to seek a plentiful harvest of fame and riches in 
a province which had hitherto escaped the ra- 
vages of w'ar. 5 

The character of the civil and mi- 
litary ofiScers, on whom Rufinus had int?^‘Sce.” 
devolved the government of Greece, 
confirmed the public susxricion, that he had be- 
trayed the ancient seat of freedom and learning 
to the Gothic invader. The proconsul Antiochus 
was the unworthy son of a respectable father; 
and Gerontius, who commanded the provincial 
troops, was much better qualified to execute the 
oppressive orders of a tyrant, than to defend, with 
courage and ability, a country most remarkably 
fortified by the hand of nature. Alaric had tra- 
versed, without resistance, the plains of Mace- 
donia and Thessaly, as far as the foot of Mount 
Oeta, a steep and woody range of hills, almost 
impervious to his cavalry. They stretched from 
east to west, to the edge of the sea-shore : and 
left, between the jirecipice and the Malian Gulf, 
an interval of three hundred feet, which, in some 
places, was contracted to a road capable of ad- 
mitting only a single carriage.® In this narrow 
pass of Therrnopylm, where Leonidas and the 
three hundred Spartans had gloriously devoted 
their lives, the Goths might have been stopped, 
or destroyed, by a skilful general ; and perhaps 

lllnstrio-as xace Ions' continued to flourish in France, in the Gothic 
province of Septimania, or Languedoc ; under the corrupted apiieila- 
tionof Benw; and a branch of that family afier'wards settled an tlie 
Jdngdom of Naples. (Grotius in Proiegom. ad Hist. Gothic, p. 53.) 
The lords of Baux, near Arles, and of seventy-nine subordinate pla^'es, 
■were independent of the counts of Provence. (X.Qngaeme, Description 
de la Prance, tom. i. p- 357.) 

S- Zosimus (1. V. p. 293- 295.) is our best guide for the conquest of 
Grfi'aoej but the iants and aJUusion of Claudiaxi are sc many rays of 
hi^ric light. 

6 Compare Herodotus {1. vii. c. 17C>.) and Li’vy {xxxvi. 1.5.). The 
navrour entrance of Greece was probably enlarsed by each successive 
ravisher. 
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the view of that sacred spot might have kindled 
some sparks of military ardour in the breasts of 
the degenerate Greeks. The troops which had 
been posted to defend the straits of Thermo- 
pylae, retired, as they were directed, without 
attempting to disturb the secure and rapid pas- 
sage of Alaric ; ? and the fertile fields of Phocis, 
and Bocotia, w'ere instantly covered by a deluge 
of barbarians ; who massacred the males of an 
age to bear arms, and drove away the beautiful 
females, with the spoil, and cattle, of the fiaming 
villages. The travellers, who visited Greece 
several years afterwards, could easily discover 
the deep and bloody traces of the march of the 
Goths; and Thebes was less indebted for her 
preservation to the strength of her seven gates, 
than to the eager haste of Alaric, who advanced 
to occupy the city of Athens, and the important 
harbour of the Piraeus, The same impatience 
urged him to prevent the delay and danger of a 
siege, by the offer of a capitulation ; and as soon 
as the Athenians heard the voice of the Gothic 
herald, they were easily persuaded to deliver the 
greatest part of their w^ealth, as the ransom of 
the city of Minerva, and its inhabitants. The 
treaty was ratified by solemn oaths, and observed 
wnth mutual fidelity. The Gothic prince, with a 
small and select train, was admitted within the 
walls ; he indulged himself in the refreshment 
of the bath, accepted a splendid banquet w^hich 
was provided by the magistrate, and affected to 
show that he was not ignorant of the manners of 
civilised nations. 8 But the whole territory of 
Attica, from the promontory of Sunium to the 
town of Megara, was blasted by his baleful 
presence ; and, if we may use the comparison 
of a cotemporary philosopher, Athens itself 
resembled the bleeding and empty skin of a 
slaughtered victim. The distance between Me- 
gara and Corinth could not much exceed thirty 
miles; but the dad road, an expressive name, 
which it still bears among the Greeks, was, or 
might easily have been made, impassable for the 
march of an enemy. The thick and gloomy 
woods of Mount Cithasron covered the inland 
country ; the Scironian rocks approached the 
water’s edge, and hung over the narrow and 
winding path, which was confined above six miles 
along the sea-shore. » The passage of those rocks, 
so infamous in every age, w^as terminated by the 
isthmus of Corinth ; and a small body of firm 
and intrepid soldiers might have successfully de- 
fended a temporary intreochraent of five or six 
miles from the Ionian to the .dEgean Sea. The 
confidence of the cities of Peloponnesus in their 
natural rampart, had tempted them to neglect 

® Eunapius (in Vit. Philosoph. p. 93. edit. Com- 

the straits. ^ W {k Thermopylue) 

erraScov /eai, tVTroxflorov ireStov rpcjCtov, ^ 

s in obalience to Jerom, and Claudian (in Bufin. 1. ii. 191.). I 
f in the mild represeSon rf zSub; 

who wish^ to soften the caljimities of Athens. * 

u ^ Cecropias traxissent vincula matres. 

Syflesius { Epist. cl vi, p. 272. edit. Petav.) observes, thaf Athens, whose 
if to the proconsul’s avarice, was at that time iJs 

famous for her schools of phdosmihy than for her trade of hon^ 

^ allata man Scironia rapes, 
duo contiimo connectens aequora muro 

-^i* Kahnfmd*^'^'^* ^ described by p^l07. 

10 Claudian (in Bufin. 1. il. 186. and de Bello ^eti^Mu &c ) 
though forcibly, delineates the scene of rapineand dratructiOT. 

&c. These generous lines of 
Homer (Odyss. 1. v, 306.) were transcribed by one of the captive 


the care of tlieir antique walls ; and the avarice 
of the Roman governors had exhausted and be- 
trayed the unhappy province, Corinth, Argos, 
Sparta, yielded without resistance to the arms of 
the Goths ; and the most fortunate of the inha- 
bitants were saved, by death, from beholding the 
slaveiy of their families, and the conflagration of 
their cities. The vases and statues were dis- 
tributed among the barbarians, with more regard 
to the value of the materials, than to the elegance 
of the workmanship; the female captives sub- 
mitted to the laws of war ; the enjoyment of 
beauty was the reward of valour ; and the Greeks 
could not reasonably complain of an abuse, which 
was justified by the example of the heroic times. 
The descendants of that extraordinary people, 
who had considered valour and discipline as the 
walls of Sparta, no longer remembered the ge- 
nerous reply of their ancestors to an invader 
more formidable than Alaric. If thou art a 
“ god, thou wilt not hurt those who have never 
injured thee ; if thou art a man, advance : — 
<^and thou wilt find men equal to thyself.” 13 
From Thermopylae to Sparta, the leader of the 
Goths pursued his victorious march without en- 
countering any mortal antagonists: but one of 
the advocates of expiring Paganism has con- 
fidently asserted, that the walls of Athens were 
guarded by the goddess Minerva, with her for- 
midable iEgis, and by the angry phantom of 
Achilles ; and that the conqueror was dismayed 
by the presence of the hostile deities of Greece. 
In an age of miracles, it would perhaps be 
unjust to dispute the claim of the historian 
Zosimus to the common benefit ; yet it cannot be 
dissembled, that the mind of Alaric was ill pre- 
pared to receive, either in sleeping or waking 
visions, the impressions of Greek superstition. 
The songs of Homer, and the fame of Achilles, 
had probably never reached the ear of the illi- 
terate barbarian i and the Christian faith, which 
he had devoutly embraced, taught him to despise 
the imaginary deities of Rome and Athens. The 
invasion of the Goths, instead of vindicating the 
honour, contributed, at least accidentally, to ex- 
tirpate the last remains, of Paganism; and the 
mysteries of Ceres, which had subsisted eighteen 
hundred years, did not survive the destruction of 
Eleusis, and the calamities of Greece. 

The last hope of a people who 
could no longer depend on their 
arms, their gods, or their sovereign, 
was placed in the powerful assistance of the o-e- 
nerai of the West ; and Stilicho, who had not been 
permitted to repulse, advanced to chastise, the 
invaders of Greece. A numerous fleet w'as 

Mummius may prove that the 
ignorant of the value of an SS 
Sootl taste, a benevolent heart. 
(Plutwch, Svmposiac. 1. ix. tom. ii. 737. edit. VVechel. ). 

perpetually describes the exemplary patience of those 
female captives, who gave their charms, and even their hearts to tl e 
murde^rt of their fathers, brothers, &c. Simh a passion ^f lfr nh ie 
13^ PlnS-h admirable delicacy b? 

13 1 lutarch (m Pyrrho, tom. ii. p. 471. edit. Brian) the 

0f)0 hf ^ttkcliei Sparta 

™ ^ horse, and 24 elejshants ; and the defencv of 
iSt slage S decay! «telaws of Lycurgvis,even in the 

“ Homer (Iliad, XX. 164.) has so nobly painted 
.15 Eunapius (in Vit. Philosoph. p. 90-93.) intimates that a 
mus (f V n Ids narfative of Zosi. 

the event was not glonous, it is artiully thrown into the shade! ‘ 


He is attacked 
by Stilicho. 
A. D. 597. 
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equipped in the ports of Italy ; and the troops, 
after a short and prosperous navigation over the 
Ionian Sea, were safely disembarked on tlie isth- 
mus, near the ruins of Corinth. The woody 
and mountainous country of Arcadia, the fabu- 
lous residence of Pan and the Dryads, became 
the scene of a long and doubtful conflict between 
two generals not unworthy of each other. The 
skill and perseverance of the Roman at length 
prevailed ; and the Goths, after sustaining a 
considerable loss from disease and desertion, 
gradually retreated to the lofty mountain of 
Pholoe, near the sources of the Peneus, and on 
the frontiere of Elis; a sacred country, which 
had formerly been exempted from the calamities 
of war.I7 The camp of the barbarians was im- 
mediately besieged : the w'aters of the river ts 
were diverted into another channel ; and while 
they laboured under the intolerable pressure of 
thirst and hunger, a strong line of circumvalla- 
tion was formed to prevent their escape. After 
these precautions, Stilicho, too confident of vic- 
tory, retired to enjoy his triumph, in the theatri- 
cal games, and lascivious dances, of the Greeks ; 
his soldiers, deserting their standards, spread 
themselves over the country of their allies, 
which they stripped of all that had been saved 
from the rapacious hands of the enemy. Alaric 
appears to have seized the favourable moment to 
execute one of those hardy enterprises, in which 
the abilities of a general are displayed with 
more genuine lustre, than in the tumult of a 
day of battle. To extricate himself from the 
prison of Peloponnesus, it was necessary that 
he should pierce the entrenchments which sur- 
rounded his camp ; that he should perform a 
difficult and dangerous march of thirty miles, as 
far as the Gulf of Corinth ; and that he should 
transport his troops, his captives, and his spoil, 
over an aitn of the sea, which, in the narrow 
interval between Ehium and the opposite shore, 
is at least half a mile in breadth. The opera- 
tions of Alaric must have been secret, prudent, 
escapes to and rapid ; since the Roman gene- 
Epirus. ral was confounded by the intelli- 
gence, that the Goths, who had eluded his 
efibrts, were in full possession of the important 
province of Epirus. This unfortunate delay 
allowed Alaric sufficient time to oonclude the 
treaty, which he secretly negotiated, with the 
ministers of Constantinople, The apprehension 
of a civil war compelled Stilicho to retire, at 
the haughty mandate of his rivals, from the do- 
minions of Arcadius ; and he respected, in the 
enemy of Rome, the honourable character of 
the ally and servant of the emperor of the East. 

Alaric is A Grecian philosopher, who vi- 

sited Constantinople soon after the 

nfyriS^T of Theodosius, published his 

A. D. 398. liberal opinions concerning the du- 
ties of kings, and the state of the Roman 

17 The troops who marched throuRh Elis delivered up their arms. 
This security enriched the Eleans, who were lovers of a rural life. 
Riches begat pride ; they disdained tl\eir privilege, and they sufTared. 
Polybius sidvises them to retire once more within their magic circle. 
See a learned, and judicious discourse on the Olympic games, which 
Mr. West has prefixed to his translation of Pindar. 

18 Claudian (in iv Cons. Hon. 4S0.) alludes to the fact, without 
naming the river : perhaps the Alpheus (i Cons. Stil. 1. i. 185.). 

■ — Et Alpheus Geticis angustus acervis 

Tardier ad Siculos etiamnum pergit amores. 

Yet I should prefer the Peneus, a shallow stream in a wide and deep 
bed, whidi runs through Elis, and falls into the sea below Cylleue. 


republic. Synesius observes, and deplores, the 
fatal abuse, which the imprudent bounty of the 
late emperor had introduced into the military 
service. The citizens, and subjects, had pur- 
chased an exemption from the indispensable 
duty of defending their country ; wHch w'as 
supported by the arms of barbarian mercenaries. 
The fugitives of Scythia were permitted to dis- 
grace the illustrious dignities of the empire ; 
their ferocious youth, who disdained the salutary 
restraint of laws, were more anxious to acquire 
the riches, than to imitate the arts, of a people, 
the object of their contempt and hatred ; and 
the power of the Goths was the stone of Tan- 
talus, perpetually suspended over the peace and 
safety of the devoted state. The measures 
which Synesius recommends, are the dictates of 
a bold and generous patriot. He exhorts the 
emperor to revive the courage of his subjects, 
by the example of manly virtue ; to banish 
luxury from the court, and from the camp ; to 
substitute, in the place of the barbarian mercena- 
ries, an army of men, interested in the defence 
of their laws and of their property ; to force, in 
such a moment of public danger, the mechanic 
from his shop, and the philosopher from his 
school; to rouse the indolent citizen from his 
dream of pleasure, and to arm, for tlie protec- 
tion of agriculture, the hands of the laborious 
husbandman. At the head of such troops, who 
might deserve the name, and would dis})lay the 
spirit, of Romans, he animates the son of Tiieo- 
dosius to encounter a race of barbarians, who 
were destitute of any real courage ; and never 
to lay down his arms, till he had chased tliem 
far away into the solitudes of Scythia ; or had 
reduced them to the state of ignominious ser- 
vitude, w'hich the Lacedaemonians formerly im- 
posed on the captive Helots. The court of 
Arcadius indulged the zeal, applauded the elo- 
quence, and neglected the advice, of Synesius, 
Perhaps the philosopher, who addresses the 
emperor of the East in the language of reason 
and virtue, wffiich he might have used to a 
Spartan king, had not condescended to form a 
practicable scheme, consistent with the temper, 
and circumstances, of a degenerate age. Perhaps 
the pride of the ministers, whose business was 
seldom interrupted by reflection, might reject, 
as wild and visionary, every proposal, which 
exceeded the measure of their capacity, and de- 
viated from the forms and precedents of office. 
While the oration of Synesius, and the downfal 
of the barbarians, were the topics of popular 
conversation, an edict was published at Constan- 
tinople, which declared the promotion of Alaric 
to the rank of master-general of the Eastern 
lllyricum. The Roman provincials, and the 
allies, who had respected the faith of treaties, 
were justly indignant, that the ruin of Greece 
and Epirus should be so liberally rewarded. 

It “had bees* joined with the Alpheus, to cleanse the Augean stable. 
(Ceilarius, tom. i. p. 760. Chandler’s Travels, p. 28C . ) 

IS Stxaho,!. vifi. p. 517. Piin. Hist. Natur. iv. 3- Wheeler, p. SOS. 
Chandler, p. 275. They nieasured, from different points, tlie distance 
between «je two. lands. 

20 Synesius passed three years (A. D. 597--400.) at Constantinople, 
as deputy from Gyrene to the emperor Arcadius. He jiresentcd niin 
with a crown of gold, and pronounced before him the instructive ora- 
tian dft Regno (p. 1—32. edit. Petav. Paris, 1612.). The philosopher 
was madenishop of Ptolemais, A. D- 410, and died about 430, 
Tillemont, Mdra. Ecclds. tom. xii. p.499. 554. 685—686. 

21 Synesius de Regno, p.21— 26. 
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The Gothic conqueror was received as a lawful 
magistrate, in the cities which he had so lately 
besieged. The fathers, whose sons he had 
massacred, the husbands, whose wives he had 
violated, were subject to his authority : and the 
success of his rebellion encouraged the ambition 
of every leader of the foreign mercenaries. 

The use to which Alaric applied his new com- 
mand, distinguishes the iirra and judicious cha- 
racter of his policy. He issued his orders to the 
four magazines and manufactories of offensive 
and defensive arms, Margus, Ratiaria, Naissus, 
and Thessalonica, to provide his troops with 
an extraordinary supply of shields, helmets, 
swords, and spears; the unhappy provincials 
were compelled to forge the instruments of their 
own destruction; and the barbarians removed 
the only defect which had sometimes disappointed 
the efforts of their courage. The birth of 
Alaric, the glory of his past exploits, and the con- 
fidence in his future designs, insensibly united 
the body of the nation under his victorious 
standard; and, with the unanimous consent of 
the barbarian chieftains, the master-general of 
Illyricum was elevated, according to ancient 
custom, on a shield, and solemnly proclaimed 
andkin^rof of the Visigoths.23 Armed 

the Visigotiis. ^^tli this doublo powcF, seated on 
the verge of the two empires, he alternately sold 
his deceitful promises to the courts of Arcadius 
and Honorius;^^ till he declared and executed 
his resolution of invading the dominions of the 
West. The provinces of Europe which belonged 
to the Eastern emperor, were already exhausted ; 
tliose of Asia were inaccessible ; and the strength 
of Constantinople had resisted his attack. But 
he was tempted by the fame, the beauty, the 
wealth of Italy, which he had twice visited ; and 
he secretly aspired to plant the Gothic standard 
on the walls of Rome, and to enrich his army 
with the accumulated spoils of three hundred 
triumphs.s5 

The scarcity of facts , 26 and the 
^ uncertainty of dates, 27 oppose our 
attempts to describe the circum- 
stances of the first invasion of Italy by the arms 
of Alaric. His march, perhaps from Tfaessa- 
lonica, through the warlike and hostile country 
of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps; his passage of those mountains, which 
were strongly guarded by troops and intrench- 
inents ; the siege of Aquileia, and the conquest 

22 qttx foedera rmnyit 
Pitatur : mii smat, eget ; vastator AcMvae 
Gentis, et Epirum mii>er populatus jnultara 
Prasiofit Illyrico ; jam, quos obsedit, amicos 
Ingreditur mwros; illis mponsa daturas 
Quorum conjugibus potitur, natosque peremit. 

Claudian in Eutrop. 1. ii. 212. Alaric applauds his own policy (de 
Boll. Getic. 533—543.), in the use which he had made of this Illyrian 
jurisdiction. 

23 JoTnand®,c. 29. p, 651. The Gothic historian adds, with un- 
usual spirit, Cum suis deliberanssuasit suo labore qumrereregna, quam 
alienis per otium subjacere. 

24 - P iscors odiisque anceps civilibas orbis 

Non saa vis tutata diu, dum foedera fallax 
Ludit, et altemai perjuriaTenditat auijE- 

. Claudian de Bell. Get. 565. 

25 Alpibus ItalisE ruptis penetrabis ad Urbem. 

This authentic prediction was announced by Alaric, or at least by 
Claudian (de Bell. Getico,547.), seven years before the event. But as it 
was not accomplished within the term which has been rashly fixed, the 
inteimetex& escaped through an ambiguous meaning, 

26 Our best materials are 970 verses of Claudian, in the poem on the 

, J?. berfuning of that which celebrates the sixth con- 

sul^ip of Hononus. Ztosimus is totally silent ; and we are reduced to 
^ich scraps, or rather crumbs, as we can pick from Orosius and the 
Chronicles. 

27 Notwithstandiag the gross errors of Jornandes, who confounds . auu suo 
file Itali.an wars of Alaric (c. 29.), his date of the consulship of Stilicho I Italians. 


of the provinces of Istria and Venelia, appear 
to have employed a considerable time. Unless 
his operations were extremely cautious and slow, 
the length of the interval would suggest a pro- 
bable suspicion, that the Gothic king retreated 
towards the banks of the Danube; and re- 
inforced his army with fresh swfirms of bar- 
barians, before he again attempted to penetrate 
into the heart of Italy. Since the public and 
important events escape the diligence of the 
historian, he may amuse himself with con- 
templating, for a moment, the influence of the 
arms of Alaric on the fortunes of two obscure 
individuals, a presbyter of Aquileia, and an 
husbandman of Verona. The learned Rufinus, 
who was summoned by his enemies to appear 
before a Roman synod, 28 wisely preferred the 
dangers of a besieged city; and the barbarians, 
who furiously shook the walls of Aquileia, 
might save him from the cruel sentence of 
another heretic, who, at the request of the same 
bishops, was severely whipped, and condemned 
to perpetual exile on a desert island.29 The 
old man,^o 'wrbo had passed his simple and in- 
nocent life in the neighbourhood of Verona, was 
a stranger to the quan*els both of kings and of 
bishops ; his pleasures, his desires, his kno wledge, 
were confined within the little circle of his pa- 
ternal farm ; and a staff supported bis aged 
steps, on the same ground where he had sported 
in his inflincy. Yet even this humble and 
rustic felicity (which Claudian describes w'ith 
so much truth and feeling) was still exposed to 
the undistinguishing rage of %var. His trees, 
his old cotemporary trees, 31 must blaze in the 
conflagration of the wdiole country; a detach- 
ment of Gothic cavalry might sweep away his 
cottage and his family ; and the power of Alaric 
could destroy this happiness, which he was not 
able either to taste, or to bestow, “ Fame,’* 
says the poet, “ encircling with terror her 
gloomy wings, proclaimed the march of the 
barbarian army, and filled Italy with con- 
sternation the apprehensions of each in- 
dividual were increased in just proportion to the 
measure of his fortune : and the most timid, 
who had already embai-ked their valuable effects, 
meditated their escape to the island of Sicily, or 
tiie African coast. The public disb-ess was 
aggravated by the fears and reproaches of siiper- 
stition.Siii Every hour produced some horrid 
tale of strange and portentous accidents: the 

and Aurelian (A. D. 400.) is firan and respectable. It is certain from 
Claudian (Tillemont, Hist, des Emji. tom. v. y). S04.), that the battle 
of Pollentia was fought A. D. 403; but we cannot easily fill t he 
interval. 

28 Tantum Ronaanm nrbis judicium fugis, ut magis obsidionem 
barbaricam, quam pacaia urbis judicium velis sustinere. Jerom, 
tom. u. p. 239. Rufinus understood his own danger : the pracefitl 
city was inflamed by the beldsim Alarcella, and the rest of Jerom’s 
faction. ■ 

29 Joviniatj, the enemy of fasts and of celibacy, who was netsecuted 
and insulted by the furious .rerom. {.Tortin’s Remarks, vol, iv. p. 104, 
&c.). See the original edict of banishment in the Theodosian Code, 
■1. xvi. tit. V. leg. 43. 

30 This epigram (de sene Verononsi qui stiburbium nusquam 


^cssus est) is one of the earliest and most pleasing compositions of 
Claudian. Cowley’s imitation (Hurd’s esdition, vol. ii. p. 241.) has 
some natural and happy strokes : but it is much inferior to flte origi- 
nal portrait, which is evidently drawn from the life. 

31 Ingentein meminit parvo qui germine quercum 

iEqtevumque videt consenuisse nemus. 

A neighbouring wood born with himself he sees. 

And loves his old cotemporarv trees. 

In this passage, Cowley is perhaps superior to his original ; and the 
English poet, who was a good botanist, has concealed the oaks, under 
a more general expression. 

32 Claudian de Bell. Get. 199— 266, He mav seem prolix : hutfear 
and superstiuon occupied as large a space ‘in the minds of the 
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Fagans deplored the neglect of omens, and the 
interruption of sacrifices ; but the Christians 
fitiil derived some comfort from the powerful 
intercession of the saints and martyrs. 33 

. The emperor Honorius was dis- 

Milan! tingnislied, above his subjects, by 
A.D. 403. ^1^^ pre-eminence of fear, as well as 

of rank. The pride and luxury in which he 
was educated, had not allowed him to suspect, 
that there existed on the earth any power pre- 
sumptuous enough to invade the repose of the 
successor of Augustus. The arts of flattery 
concealed the impending danger, till Alaric 
approached the palace of Milan. But when 
the sound of war had awakened the young em- 
peror, instead of flying to arms with the spirit, 
or even the rashness, of his age, he eagerly lis- 
tened to those timid counsellors, who proposed 
to convey his sacred person, and his faithful 
attendaiits, to some secure and distant station in 
the provinces of GauL Stilicho alone 34 had 
courage and authority to resist this disgraceful 
measure, which would have abandoned Rome 
and Italy to the barbarians; but as the troops 
of the palace had been lately detached to the 
Rh£etian frontier, and as the resom-ce of new 
levies was slow and precajlous, the general of 
the West could only promise, that, if the court 
of Milan would maintain their ground during 
his absence, he would soon return with an array 
equal to the encounter of the Gotliic king. 
Without losing a moment (while each moment 
was so important to the public safety), Stilicho 
hastily embarked on the Larian lake, ascended 
the mountains of ice and snow, amidst the seve- 
rity of an Alpine winter, and suddenly repressed, 
by his unexpected presence, the enemy, who had 
disturbed the tranquillity of Rha*tia.33 The 
barbarians, perhaps some tribes of the Alenianni, 
respected the firmness of a chief, who still as- 
sumed the language of command ; and the 
choice which lie conde-scended to make, of a 
select number of their bravest youth, was con- 
sidered as a mark of Ms esteem and favour. 
The cohorts, who w’ere delivered from the neigh- 
bouring foe, diligently repaired to the Imperial 
standard ; and Stilicho issued his orders to the 
most remote troops of the West, to advance, by 
rapid marclies, to the defence of Honorius and 
of Italy. The fortresses of the Rhine were 
abandoned; and the safety of Gaul was pro- 
tected only by the faith of the Germans, and 
the ancient terror of the Roman name. Even 
the legion, wdiich had been stationed to guard 
the wall of Britain against die Caledonians of 
the north, was hastily recalled ; 3S and a numer- 
ous body of the cavalry of the Alaiii was per- 


suaded to engage in die service of the emperor, 
who anxiously expected the return of his general. 
The prudence and vigour of Stilicho were con- 
spicuous on this occasion, which revealed, at 
the same time, the weakness of the falling 
empire. The legions of Rome, W'hich had long 
since languished in the gradual decay of disci- 
pline and courage, were exterminated by the 
Gothic and civil wars; and it was found im- 
possible, without exhausting and exposing the 
provinces, to assemble an army for the defence 
of Italy. 

When Stilicho seemed to abandon „ . 
nis sovereign m the unguarded and beit-gcd 
palace of Milan, he had probably 
calculated the terra of his absence, the distance 
of the enemy, and the obstacles that might retard 
their march. He principally depended on the 
rivers of Italy, the Adige, the Mincius, the 
Oglio, and the Addua ; which, in the winter or 
spring, by the fall of rains, or by the melting of 
the snows, are commonly swelled into broad 
and impetuous torrents. 37 But the season hap- 
pened to be remarkably di’y ; and the Goths 
could traverse, without impediment, the wide 
and stony beds, whose centre was faintly marked 
by the course of a shallow stream. The bridge 
and passage of the Addua were secured by a 
strong detachment of the Gothic army ; and as 
Alaric approached the walls, or rather the sub- 
urbs, of Milan, he enjoyed the proud satisfaction 
of seeing the emperor of the Romans fly before 
him. Honorius, accompanied by a feeble train 
of statesmen and eunuchs, hastily retreated 
towards tlie Alps, with a design of securing his 
person in the city of Arles, which had often 
been the royal residence of his predecessors. 
But Honorius 38 had scarcely passed the Po, 
before he wms overtaken by the speed of the 
Gothic cavalry; 39 since the urgency of the 
danger compelled him to seek a temporary 
shelter wnthin the fortification of Asta, a town 
of Liguria or Piemont, situate on the banks of 
the Tanarus.'^o The siege of an obscure place, 
which contained so rich a prize, and seemed in- 
capable. of a long resistance, was instantly 
formed, and indefatigably pressed, by the king 
of the Goths ; and the bold declaration, which 
the emperor might afterwards make, that his 
breast had never been susceptible of fear, did 
not probably obtain much credit, even in his 
own court. 41 In the last, and almost hopeless 
extremity, after the barbarians had already pro- 
posed the indignity of a capitulation, the Im- 
perial captive w'as suddenly relieved by the 
fame, the approach, and at length the presence, 
of the hero whom he had so long expected. At 


35 Prom the passages of Paulin\is, which Baronins has produced 
{Annal. Eedes. A.l). 40.", No. 51.), it is manifest, that the general 
alarm had pervaded ail Italy, as fax aa Nola in Campania, where that 
famous penitent had fixed his abode. 

54 Solus erat Stilicho, &c. is the exclusive commondation which 
Claudian bestows {de Bell. (iet. 20”.), without condescending to 
except the emperor. How insignificant must Honorius have appeared 
in his own court ! „ , 

35 The face of the country, and the hardiness of btihcho, are 
finely described {de Bell. (let. 5‘I0-~3(i.3.). 

36 Venit et extremis Icgio prcBtenta Britannis 
Q,uBe Scoto dat frena truci. 

De Bell. Get. 416* 

Vet the most rapid march from Edinburgh, or Newcastle, to Milan, 
must have required a longer space of time than Claudian seems will- 
ing to allow for the duaration of the Gothic war. , . , , _ 

37 Every traveller must recollect the face of Lombardy (see Fon- 
tenelle, tom, v. p. 279.), which is often tormented by the capricious 
and irregular abundance of waters- The Austrians, before Geivoan 


were encamped in the dry bed of the Polcevera. ** Ne sarebbe” {says 
Muratori) “ mai passato per mente a qu4 buoni Alemanni, che quel 
“ picciolo torrente poteise, per cosi dire in un instante cangiarsi ia 
un terribil gigante." (Annal, dTtalia, tom, xvj, p. 443. Milan, 

1753, Svo. 

3S Claudian does not clearly answer our question, WTiere was 
Honorius himself? Yet the flight is marked by the pursuit; and 
my idea of the Gothic war is justified by the It.ali.an critics, SJgtmius 
(tom* i. p- ii. p, 369. de Imp. Occident, 1. x.) and Muratori (AxmaU 
dTtalia, tom. iv, p. 4.5.). 

• 39 One of the roads may be traced in the Itineraries {p. 98. 2SS. 
294. with Wewling's Notes.). A sta lay some miles on the right h.-mtl. 

40 Asta, or Asti, a Homan colony, is now the capital of a pleasant 
country, which, in the sixteenth century, devolved to the auk^ of 
Savoy, (Leandro Alberti, Descri-zzione d’ltaiia, p. 382.) 

41 Nft(J me timor impulit ullus. He might liold this proud lan- 
» the next year at Rome, five hundred miles from the scene of 

{viAnui- lion* 449.). 
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the head of a chosen and intrepid vanguard, 
Stilicho swam the stream of the Addua, to 
gain the time which he must have lost in the 
attack of the bridge ; the passage of the Po was 
an enterprise of much less hazard and difficulty ; 
and the successful action, in which he cut his 
way through the Gothic camp under the walls 
of Asta, revived the hopes, and vindicated the 
honour, of Rome, Instead of grasping the fruit 
of his victory, the barbaiian was gradually in- 
vested, on every side, by the troops of the West, 
who successively issued through all the passes 
of the Alps ; his quarters were straitened ; his 
convoys were intercepted ; and the vigilance of 
the Romans prepared to form a chain of forti- 
fications, and to besiege the lines of the besiegers, 
A military council was assembled of the long- 
haired chiefs of the Gothic nation ; of aged 
warriors, whose bodies were wrapped in furs, 
and whose stern countenances were marked with 
honourable wounds. They weighed the glory 
of persisting in their attempt, against the advan- 
tage of securing their plunder; and they re- 
commended the prudent measure of a seasonable 
retreat. In this important debate, Alaric dis- 
played the spirit of the conqueror of Rome; 
and after he had reminded his countrymen of 
their achievements and of their designs, he con- 
cluded his animating speech, by the solemn and 
positive assurance, that he was resolved to find 
in Italy, either a kingdom, or a grave. ^2 
Battle of The loose discipline of the bar- 

AaSos, barians always exposed them to the 
March 29. danger of a surprise ; but, instead 
of choosing the dissolute hours of riot and intem- 
perance, Stilicho resolved to attack the Christiajt 
Goths, whilst they were devoutly employed in 
celebrating the festival of Easter, 43 The execu- 
tion of the stratagem, or, as it was termed by the 
clergy, of the sacrilege, was intrusted to Saul, a 
barbarian and a Pagan, who had served, however, 
with distinguished reputation among the veteran 
generals of Theodosius. The camp of the Goths, 
which Alaric had pitched in the neighbourhood 
of PolIentia,44 was thrown into confusion by the 
sudden and impetuous charge of the Imperial 
cavalry ; but, in a few moments, the undaunted 
genius of their leader gave them an order, and a 
field, of battle; and, as soon as they had re- 
covered from their astonishment, the pious con- 
fidence, that the God of the Christians would 
assert their cause, added new strength to their 
native valour. In this engagement, which was 
long maintained with equal courage and success, 
the chief of the Alani, whose (Sminutive and 
savage form concealed a magnanimous soul, ap- 
proved his suspected loyalty, by the zeal with 

victor regno, vd morte tenebo 

The speeches (de Bell. Grt.“479-*549.) of the Gothic Nestor, and 
Achilles, are strong, characteristic, adapted to the circu^ancesr 
and p^ibly not less genuine than those of livy. , 

4o Orosius (I. vii c. 37. [is shocked at the impiety of the Romans 
Sunday, such pious ChiSSans. 
prayers were offered at the shrine of St. -fhomas 
destruction of tlie Arian robber. See TiUemont 
(Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 629.), who quotes an homily, which has 
been e^oneously ascribed to St. Chrysostom. '"""cn nas 

vestiges of PoIIentia are (wenty-fire miles to the south.east 
e T ’ 1“ neighbourhood, was a royal chace of 

the kings of Lombardy, and a small river, which excu^ the pre- 
dxction,*^ penetrabis ad urbem." (Cluver. Ital. Antiq. tom. i. p. fe— 

45 Orosius wishes, in doubtful words, to insinuate the defeat of the 
Komans. Pugnantes vicirous, victores victi sumus.” Prosper {in 
Chron.) makes n an equal and bloody battle; but the Gothic wWrs, 


which he fought, and fell, in the service of the 
republic ; and the fame of this gallant barbarian 
has been imperfectly preserved in the verses of 
Claudian, since the poet, who celebrates his 
virtue, has omitted the mention of his name. 
His death was followed by the flight and dismay 
of the squadrons which he commanded ; and the 
defeat of the wing of cavalry might have decided 
the victory of Alaric, if Stilicho had not imme- 
diately led the Roman and barbarian infantry to 
the attack. The skill of the general, and the 
bravery of the soldiers, surmounted every ob- 
stacle. In the evening of the bloody day, the 
Goths retreated from the field of battle; the 
intrenchments of their camp were forced, and the 
scene of rapine and slaughter made some atone- 
ment for the calamities which they had inflicted 
on the subjects of the empire. 45 The magnificent 
spoils of Corinth and Argos enriched the veterans 
of the West ; the captive wife of Alaric, who had 
impatiently claimed his promise of Roman jewels 
and patrician handmaids, 46 was reduced to im- 
plore the mercy of the insulting foe ; and many 
thousand prisoners, released from the Gothic 
chains, dispersed through the provinces of Italy 
the praises of their heroic deliverer. The triumph 
of Stilicho 47 was compared by the poet, and 
perhaps by the public, to that of Marius ; who, 
in the same part of Italy, had encountered and 
destroyed another army of northern barbarians. 
The huge bones, and the empty helmets, of 
the Cimbri and' of the Goths, would easily be 
confounded by succeeding generations ; and 
posterity might erect a common trophy to the 
memory of the two most illustrious generals, 
who had vanquished, on the same memorable 
ground, the two most formidable enemies of 

Rome. 48 , ■ 

The eloquence of Claudian <9 has Boldness and 
celebrated, with lavish applause, the 
victory of Pollentia, one of the most 
glorious days in the life of his patron ; but his 
reluctant and partial muse bestows more ge- 
nuine praise on the character of the Gothic 
king. His name is, indeed, branded with the 
reproachful epithets of pirate and robber, to 
which the conquerors of every age are so justly 
entitled ; but the poet of Stilicho is compelled 
to acknowledge, that Alaric possessed the in- 
vincible temper of mind, which rises superior 
to every misfortune, and derives new resources 
from adversity. After the total defeat of his 
infantry, he escaped, or rather withdrew, from 
the field of battle, with the greatest part of his 
cavalry entire and unbroken. Without wasting 
a moment to lament the irreparable loss of so 
many brave companions, he left his victorious 

Cassiodo»ins(in Chron.) and Joraandes {de Reb. Get. c. 29,), claim a 
decisive victory. 

46 Bemens Ansonidum gemmala raorvilia matnim, 
Romanasque alta fainulas cervice petebat. 

De Bell. Get. 627. 

47 Claudian (de Bell. Get. 550—647.) and Prudentius (in Sym* 
mach. 1. ii. 694—719,] celebrate, without ambiguity, tite Roman 
victory of Pollentia. They are poetical and party' writers ; yet some 
credit is due to the most suspicious witnesses, who are checked by the 
recent notoriety of facts. 

48 Claudian's peroration is strong and elegant ; but the identity of 
the Cimbric and Gothic fields must he understood (like Virgil’s 
Philippi, Georgic. i. 490.) according to the loose geography of a poet. 
■Vercellffi and Pollentia are sixty miles from each other; and the 
latitude is still greater, if the Cimbri were defeated in the wide and 
barren plain of verona. (Maffei, Verona Illustrata, p. i. p. 54—62.) 

49 Claudian and Prudentius must be strictly examined, to reduce 
the figures, and extort tlie historic sense, of those poets. 
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enemy to bind in chains tlio captive images of a 
Gothic king;“ and boldly resolved to break 
through the unguarded passes ot the Apennine, 

to spread desolation over the fruitful face oi 
Tuscany, and to conquer or die before the gates 
of Rome. The capital was saved by the active 
and incessant diligence of Stilicho v but 

spected the despair of his enemy ; and, msteacl 
of committing the fate of the republic to the 
chance of another battle, he proposed to purchase 
the absence of the barbarians. The spirit of 
Alaric would have rejected such terms, the per- 
inission of a retreat, and the offer of a pensmn, 
with contempt and indignation ; but he exercised 
a limited and precarious authority over the inde- 
pendent cliieftains, who had raised him, for their 
service, above the rank of his equals ; they were 
still less disposed to follow an unsuccessful ge- 
neral, and many of them were tempted to consult 
their interest by a private negotiation with the 
minister of Honorius. The king submitted to 
the voice of his people, ratified the treaty with 
the empire of the West, and repassed the Po, 
with the remains of the flourishing army whicli 
he had led into Italy. A considerable part of 
the E,oman forces still continued to attend his 
motions ; and Stilicho, who maintained a secret 
correspondence wi th some of the barbarian chiefs, 
was punctually apprised ot the designs that were 
formed in the camp and council of Alaric. The 
king of the Goths, ambitious to signalise lus 
retreat by some splendid achievement, had 
resolved to occupy the important city of Verona, 
which commands the principal passage of the 
Rh^tian Alpsi and, directing his march through 
the territories of those German tribes, whose 
alliance would restore his exhausted strength, to 
invade, on the side of the Rhine, the w^ealthy and 
unsuspecting provinces of Gaul. Ignorant of 
the treason, which had already betrayed his bold 
and judicious enterprise, he advanced towards 
the passes of the mountains, already possessed 
by the Imperial troops ; where he was exposed, 
almost at the same instant, to a general attack in 
the front, on his flanks, and in the rear. In this 
bloody action, at a small distance from the walls 
of Verona, the loss of the Goths was not less 
heavy than that which they had sustained in tlie 
defeat of Pollentia ; and their valiant king, who 
escaped by the swiftness of his horse, must either 
have been slain or made prisoner, if the hasty 
rashness of the Alaiii had not disappointed the 
measures of the Roman general. Alaric secured 
the remains of Ms army on the adjacent rocks; 
and prepared himself, with undaunted resolution, 
to maintain a siege against the superior numbers 
of the enemy, who invested him on ail sides. 
But he could not oppose the destructive progress 
of hunger and disease ; nor was it possible for 
him to check the continual desertion of his 
impatient and capricious barbarians. In this 
extremity he still found resources in his own 

50 Et ffravant en airain ses frSles avantages 

De mes etats conquis enchalner les images. ^ 

The practice of expo^ng in t^^mph Uie images of kmgs^ 
■Vinces was familiar to Romans^, fhe bust of Mitlmdat^ hxm^f 
■was twelve feet high, t^massy gold. (Ptemshem. Supplement. Livian. 

^’si^The Getic ■war and the sixth consulship of Honorius obscurely 
connect the events of Alaric's retreat and losses. 

52 Taceo de Alarico - - - iwepe victo, saepe concltiso, semperque 


courage, or in the moderation of his adversary ; 
and the retreat of tlie Gothic king wms considered 
as the deliverance of Italy. Yet the poop Sc, 
and even die clergy, incapable of forming any 
rational judgment of the business of pcace^ iind 
war, presumed to arraign the policy of StilHjho, 
who so often vanquished, so often surrounded, 
and so often dismissed the implacalde enemy ot 
the republic. The first moment of the iniblic 
safety is devoted to gratitude and joy ; but the 
second is diligently occupied by envy and ca- 
lumny. 

The citizens of Rome had been Tboiriujuph 
astonished by the approach of Alaric ; 
and the diligence with which they 
laboured to restore the w-alls of the capital, con- 
fessed their owni feai’s, and the decline ot the 
empire. After the retreat of the bai’bariaus, 
Honorius was directed to accept the dutiful in- 
vitation of the senate, and to celebrate, in the 
Imperial city, the auspicious aira of the Gothic 
victory, and of his sixth consulship. ^3 The 
suburbs and the streets, from the Milvian bridge 
to the Palatine mount, were filled by the Roman 
people, who, in the space of an hundred ^’'ears, 
had only thrice been honoured with the presence 
of tlieir sovereigns. While their eyes vrere fixed 
on the chariot wfiiere Stilicho was dieservcdly 
seated by the side of his royal pupil, they aj)- 
plauded the pomp of a triumph, which was not 
stained, like that of Constantine, or of Theo- 
dosius, wdth civil blood. The procession passed 
under a lofty arch, which had been purposely 
erected ; but in less than seven years, the Gothic 
conquerors of Rome might read, if they were 
able to read, the superb inscription of that mo- 
nument, which attested the total defeat and de- 
struction of their nation. 54 The emperor resiiled 
several months in the capital, and every part of 
his behaviour w'as regulated wdth care to con- 
ciliate the afiPectxon of the clergy, the senate, and 
the people of Rome. The clergy was edified by 
his frequent visits, and liberal gifts, to the shrines 
of the apostles. The senate, who, in the triumphal 
procession, had been excused from the humiliat- 
ing ceremony of preceding on foot the Imperial 
chariot, was treated with the decent reverence 
which Stilicho ahvays afiected for that assembly. 
The people w^as repeatedly gratified by the at- 
tention and courtesy of Honorius in the public 
games, which were celebrated on that occasion 
■with a magnificence not unw^orthy of the spec- 
tator. As soon as the appointed number of 
chariot-races was concluded, the decoration of 
the Circus was suddenly changed ; the hunting 
of wild beasts afforded a various and splendid 
entertainment ; and the chace w^as succeeded by 
a military dance, which seems, in tlie lively de- 
scription of Claudian, to present the imago of a 
modern tournament. 

In these games of Honorius, the ^ijunators 
inhuman combats of gladiatomss abolished. 


aimisso. Orosiils, 1. vii. c. S7. p- 567. Claudian (vi Cons. Hott. 320.} 

drops the curtain with a fine image. 

63 The remainder of Glaudian’s poem on the sixth consulship of 
Honorius, describes the journey, the triumph, and die games (330— 

^^s4^*See the inscription in Mascou's History of the Ancient Germans, 
viii. 12. Theworus are positive and indiscreet, Getarum nationem 

in omne mvxun domitara, &c. ^ , 

65 On the eurious, though homd, subject ot the gladiators, consult 
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polluted, for the last time, the ampliitheatre of 
Rome. The first Christian emperor may claim 
the honour of the first edict, which condemned 
the art and amusement of shedding human 
blood ; 56 but this benevolent law expressed the 
wishes of the prince, without reforming an inve- 
terate abuse, which degraded a civilised nation 
below the condition of savage cannibals. Several 
hundred, perhaps several thousand, victims, 
were annually slaughtered in the great cities of 
the empire*; and the month of December, more 
peculiarly devoted to the combats of gladiators, 
still exhibited to the eyes of the Roman people 
a grateful spectacle of blood and cruelty. 
Amidst the general joy of the victory of Pol- 
lentia, a Christian poet exhorted the emperor to 
extirpate, by his authority, the horrid custom 
which had so long resisted the voice of humanity 
and religion. 57 The pathetic representations of 
Prudentius were less effectual than the generous 
boldness of Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, whose 
death was more useful to mankind than his life. 58 
The Romans w'ere provoked by the interruption 
of their pleasures ; and the rash monk, w^ho had 
descended into the arena, to separate the gladi- 
ators, was overwhelmed under a shower of 
stones. But the madness of the people soon 
subsided ; they respected the memory of Tele- 
machus, who had deserved the honours of mar- 
tyrdom ; and they submitted, without a mur- 
mur, to the laws of Honorius, which abolished 
for ever the human sacrifices of the araplutheatre. 
The citizens, who adhered to the manners 
of their ancestors, might perhaps insinuate, 
that the last remains of a marti^ spirit were 
preserved in this school of fortitude, which 
accustomed the Romans to the sight of blood, 
and to the contempt of death ; a vain and 
cruel prejudice, so nobly confuted by the valour 
of ancient Greece, and of modern Europe! 59 
Honorius fixes recent danger, to which the 


A,D. 4ui. posed in the defenceless palace of 
Milan, m*ged him to seek a retreat in some 
inaccessible fortress of Italy, where he might 
securely remain, while the open country was 
covered by a deluge of barbarians. On the 
coast of the Hadriatic, about ten or twelve miles 
from the most southern of the seven mouths of 
tlie Po, the Thessalians had founded the ancient 
colony of Ravenna, 69 which tliey afterwards re- 
signed to the natives of Umbria. Augustus, 
wdio had observed the opportunity of the place, 
prepared, at the distance of three miles from the 
old town, a capacious hai*bour, for the reception 
of two hundred and fifty ships of war. This 
naval establishment, which included the arsenals 


large raaterids {’tom. of fiadi- 

Prudentius (in Symmach. 1. ii. 1121-. 
doubtless read the eloquent ineecstiee of Lactantius 
♦P Christian apologists have not spared 

th^ bloody games, which were introduced in the religious festivals 


.,-^loret, 1- y. c. 25. 1 wish to helieve the story of St. Tele- 
TO^hus. Yet no church has been dedicated, no altar has been erected, 
to the only monk who died a martyr in the cause of humanity. 

spectaculum et inhumanum nonnvms vU 
tosotet, et h&ud 4cto an ita sit, ut nunc fit. Cicero Tusculan. ii. 17. 
■aafeatly enures the abuse, and warmly defends the t«e, of these 


and magazines, the barracks of the troops, and 
the houses of the artificers, derived its origin and 
name from the permanent station of the Roman 
fleet ; the intermediate space was soon filled with 
buildings and inhabitants, and the three extensive 
and populous quarters of Ravenna gradually 
contributed to form one of the most important 
cities of Italy. Tlie principal canal of Augustus 
poured a copious stream of the waters of the Po 
through the midst of the city, to the entrance of 
the harbour ; the same waters were introduced 
into the profound ditches that encompassed the 
walls ; they were distributed, by a thousand sub- 
ordinate canals, into every part of the city, which 
they divided into a variety of small islands; the 
communication was maintained only by the use 
of boats and bridges ; and the houses of Ravenna, 
whose appearance may be compared to that of 
Venice, were raised on the foundation of wooden 
piles. The adjacent country, to the distance of 
many miles, was a deep and impassable morass ; 
and the artificial causeway, which connected 
Ravenna with the continent, might be easily 
guarded, or destroyed, on the approach of an 
hostile army. These morasses were interspersed, 
however, with vineyards; and though the soil 
was exhausted by four or five crops, the town 
enjoyed a more plentiful supply of wine than of 
fresh water. 6 1 The air, instead of receiving the 
sickly, and almost pestilential, exhalations of low 
and marshy grounds, was distinguished, like the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, as uncommonly 
pure and salubrious ; and this singular advantage 
was ascribed to the regular tides of the Hadri- 
atic, which swept the canals, interrupted tlie un- 
wholesome stagnation of the waters, and floated, 
every day, the vessels of the . adjacent country 
into the heart of Ravenna. The gradual retreat 
of the sea has left the modern city at the distance 
of four miles from the. Pladriatic ; and as early 
as the fifth or sixth century of the Ciiristiau 
cera, the port of Augustus was converted into 
pleasant orchards ; and a lonely grove of pines 
covered the ground where the Roman fleet once 
rode at anchor, 62 Even this alteration con- 
tributed to increase the natural strength of the 
place; and the shallowness of the water was a 
sufficient barrier against the large ships of the 
enemy. This advantageous situation was forti- 
fied by art and labour ; and in the twentieth 
year of his age, tlie emperor of the West, anxious 
only for Ms personal safety, retired to the per- 
petual confinement of the walls and morasses of 
Ravenna. The example of Hoiiorius was imi- 
tated by his feeble successors, the Gothic kings, 
and afterwards the Exarchs, who occupied the 
throne and palace of the emperors ; and, till the 

60 This account of Ravenna is drawn from Strabo (1. v. p. 327.), 
Pliny (iii. 20.), Stephen of Byzantium {sub voce Va^evva, p. O.'Jl. edit. 
Barkel.), Claudian (in vi Cons. Honor. 4U1, &c.), .Siclonius Apollinaris 
{1. 1. epist. 5. 8.), Jornandcs (de Reh. Get. c. ‘ii).), Procopius (de Bell. 
Gotfiic. 1. i. c. 1. p. 309. edit. Louvre), and Cliiverius (Ital. Antiq. 
tom. i. p. 301—307.). Yet I still want a local antiquarian, and a 
good topographicai map. 

61 Martial (Epigram lii. .56, 57.) plays on the trick of the knave, 
who had sold him wine instead of water ; but he seriously declares, 
that a cistern at Ravenna is more valuable than a vineyard. Sidonius 
complains that the town is destitute of fountains and aqueducts ; and 
ranks the vrant of fresh water among the local evik, such as tlie 
croaking of frogs, the stinging of gnats, &c. , , 

62 The fable of Theodore and llonoria, wHibh Brvden has so ad- 
mirably transplanted from Boccaccio (Giornata iii. uovell, viii.) was 
acted in the wood of Ohiassi, a corrupt word from Classis, the naval 
station, which, with the interraediate road, or suburb, the Viet 
Gissaris, constituted the triple city of Ravenna. 
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middle of the eighth century, Ravenna was con- 
sidered as the seat of govenimeiit, and the capital 
ofltaly.63 

Tiie revolutions fears of Honorius were not 

^ of s!7y°hia. wltliout foundation, nor were his 
A. i>. 100 . precautions without effect. While 
Italy rejoiced in her deliverance from the Goths, 
a furious tempest was excited among the nations 
of Germany, who yielded to the irresistible 
impulse that appears to have been gradually 
communicated from the eastern extremity of the 
continent of Asia. The Chinese annals, as they 
have been interpreted by the learned industry,of 
the present age, may he usefully applied to re- 
veal the secret and remote causes of the fall of 
the Roman empire. The extensive territory to 
the north of the great wall was possessed, after 
the flight of the Huns, by the victorious 
Sienpi ; who were sometimes broken into inde- 
pcsident tribes, and sometimes re- united under a 
supreme chief ; till at length styling themselves 
Topaf or masters of the earth, they acquired a 
more solid consistence, and a more formidable 
power. The Topa soon compelled the pastoral 
nations of the eastern desert to acknowledge the 
superiority of their arms ; they invaded China in 
a period of weakness and intestine discord ; and 
these fortunate Tartars, adopting the laws and 
manners of the vanquished people, founded an 
Imperial dynasty, which reigned near one hun- 
dred and sixty years over the northern provinces 
of the monarchy. Some generations before 
tl)ey ascended the throne of China, one of the 
Topa princes had enlisted in his cavalry a slave 
of the name of Moko, renowned for his valour ; 
but who was tempted, by the fear of punishment, 
to desert his standard, and to range the desert at 
the head of an hundred followers. This gang 
of robbers and outlaws swelled into a camp, a 
tribe, a numerous people, distinguished by the 
appellation of Geougen; and their hereditaiy 
chieftains, the posterity of Moko the slave, 
assumed their rank among the Scythian rao- 
narchs. The youth of Toulun, the greatest of 
liis descendants, was exercised by those misfor- 
tunes which are the school of heroes. He 
bravely struggled with adversity, broke the 
imperious yoke of the Topa, and became the 
legislator of his nation, and the conqueror of 
Tartary. His troops V!r''ere distributed into 
regular bands of an hundred and of a thousand 
men ; cowards were stoned to death ; the most 
splendid honours were proposed as the reward 
of valour; and Toulun, who had knowledge 
enough to despise the learning of China, adopted 
only such arts and institutions as were favoural>le 
to the military spirit of his government. His 
tents, which he removed in the winter season to 
a more southern latitude, -were pitched, during 
the summer, on the fruitful banks of the Selinga. 
His conquests stretched from Corea far beyond 

63 From the year 404, tlie dates of the Theodosian Code become 
sedenfaiT at Constantinople and Ravenna, bee Godefroy’s Chrono- 
logy of the Laws, tom, i. p. cxlviii. &c. 

64 See M. de Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 179—180. 

tom. ii.p. 296. 334-338. , 

66 Procopius (de Bell- Vandal. I. i- c. iii. p. 182,) has observed an 
emigration from the Pains Masotis to the north of Germany, which 
he ascribes to famine. But his views of ancient history are sti-angely 
darkened by ignorance and error. 

66 Zosimus p. v. p. 331.) uses the general description of the na- 
tions beyond the Danube and the Rhine. Their situation, and con- 

a uentfy their names, are manifestly shown, even in the various 
diets which each ancient writer may have casually added. 


the river Irtish, He vanquished; in the country 
to the north of the Caspian Sea, the nation of 
tlie Huns ; and the new title of X/ian, or Ca^ 
gan^ expressed the fame and power which he 
derived from this memorable victory. 64 

The chain of events is interrupted, Emigration of 
or rather is concealed, as it passes tuo luirthem 
from the Volga to the Vistula, a^' d? 465. 
through the dai’k interval which separates the ex- 
treme limits of the Chinese, and of the Roman, 
geography. Yet the temper of the barbarians, 
and the experience of successive emigrations, 
sufficiently declare, tliat the Huns, who were 
I oppressed by the arms of the Geougen, soon 
withdrew from the presence of an insulting vic- 
tor. The countries towards the Enxine were 
already occupied by their kindred tribes ; and 
their hasty flight, which they soon converted 
into a bold attack, would more naturally be di- 
rected towards the rich and level plains, through 
which the Vistula gently flows into the Baltic 
Sea. The North must again have been alarmed, 
and agitated, by the invasion of the Huns ; and 
the nations wdio retreated before them must have 
pressed with incumbent weight on the confines of 
Germany. 3 The inhabitants of those regions, 
which the ancients have assigned to the Suevi, 
the Vandals, and the Burgundians, might embrace 
the resolution of abandoning to the fugitives of 
Sarmatia, their woods and morasses ; or at least of 
discharging their superfluous numbers on the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire. 66 About four years 
after the victorious Toulun had assumed the title 
of Khan of the Geougen, another barbarian, the 
haughty Rhodogast, or Radagaisus,67 marched 
from the northern extremities of Germany al- 
most to the gates of Rome, and left the remains 
of his army to achieve the destruction of the 
West. The Vandals, the Suevi, and the Bur- 
gundians, formed the strength of this mighty 
host; but the Alani, who had found an hos- 
pitable reception in their new scats, added their 
active cavalry to the heavy infantry of the Ger- 
mans; and the Gothic adventurers crowded so 
eagerly to the standai'd of Radagaisus, that, by 
some historians, he has styled the King of 
the Goths. Twelve thousand w’^arriors, distin- 
guished above the vulgar by their noble birth, 
or their valiant deeds, glittered in the van;6s 
and the whole multitude, which was not les.s 
than two hundred thousand fighting men, might 
be increased, by the accession of women, of 
children, and of slaves, to the amount of four 
hundred thousand persons. This formidable 
emigration issued from the same coast of the 
Baltic, which had poured forth the myriads of 
the Cirahri and Teutones, to assault Home and 
Italy in the vigour of the republic. After the 
departure of those barbarians, their native coun- 
try, which veas marked by the vestiges of their 
greatness, long ramparts, and gigantic moles, 

67 The name of Rhadagast was that a local deify of the Olie- 

trites (in Mecklenhurgh). A hero might naturally assume the ap- 
p^ation of his tutelar god ; but it is not probable that tlie barbarians 
^ould worship an unsucceisful hero. See Mascou, Hist, of the 
Gertnans, irm. 14. , , „ 

68 Olympiodorus (apud Fhotium, p. ISO.) uses the Greek wcHrd, 
OwTtji^aTo*; which does not convey any x)recise idea. I suspect that 
thw were the princes and nobles, with their faltliful companions t 
the kni^ts with their squires, as they would have been styled some 
caitaries s^rwards. : , , 

69 Tacit, de JMorihus Gemanoium, c. 37. 
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remained, during some ages, a vast and dreary- 
solitude ; till the human species was renewed by 
the powers of generation, and the vacancy was 
filled by the influx of new inhabitants. The 
nations who now usurp an extent of land, which 
they are unable to cultivate, would soon be as- 
sisted by the industrious poverty of their neigh- 
bours, if the government of Europe did not 
protect the claims of dominion and property. 

The correspondence of nations 
iStiefitS* that age, so imperfect and 

A.D.40G. precarious, that the revolutions of 
the North might escape the knowledge of the 
court of Ravenna ; till the dark cloud, which was 
collected along the coast of the Baltic, burst 
in thunder upon the banks of the Upper Da- 
nube. The emperor of the West, if Ms minis- 
ters disturbed his amusements by the news of 
the impending danger, was satisfied with being 
the occasion, and the spectator, of the war.70 Xhe 
safety of Rome was intrusted to the counsels, 
and the sword, of Stilicho; but such was the 
feeble and exhausted state of the empire, that it 
w^as impossible to restore the fortifications of the 
Danube, or to prevent, by a vigorous effort, 
the invasion of the Germans.7i The hopes of 
the vigilant minister of Honorius were confined 
to the defence of Italy. He once more aban- 
doned the provinces, recalled the troops, pressed 
the new levies, wMch were rigorously exacted, 
and pusillaniniously eluded ; employed the most 
efficacious means to arrest, or allure, the de- 
serters ; and offered the gift of freedom, and of 
two pieces of gold, to all the slaves who would 
enlist 7a By these efforts he painfully collected, 
from the subjects of a great empire, an army of 
thirty or forty thousand men, which, in the days 
of Scipio or Camillus, would have been instantly 
furnished by the free citizens of the territory of 
Rome.73 The thirty legions of Stilicho were 
reinforced by a large body of barbarian aux- 
iliaries ; the faitliful Alani were personally at- 
tached to his service j and the troops of Huns 
and of Goths, who marched under the banners 
of their native princes, Huldin and Sarus, w'ere 
animated by interest and resentment to oppose 
the ambition of Radagaisus. The king of the 
confederate Germans passed, without resistance, 
tlie Alps, tlie Po, and the Apennine ; leaving 
on one hand the inaccessible palace of Honorius, 
securely buried among the marshes of Ravenna ; 
and, on the other, the camp of Stilicho, who had 
fixed his head-quarters at Ticinum, or Pavia, 
but who seems to have avoided a decisive battle, 
till he had assembled Ms distant forces. Many 


-CHjuR agendi 


Spectator vel caiisa fiii, 

(Claudian, vi CoTss. Hon. 459.) 

is the modest laii^iage of Honorius, in speaking of the Gothic war. 
which he had seen somewhat nearer. 

71 Zosimus (1. v.p 331.) transports the war, and the victor? of 
Stihcho, beyond the Danube. A strange error, which is awkwardly 
imperfectly ctixed, by re;iding Aovov for l<Trpov. (Tillemont, Hist, 
des tmp. tom. V. p. hO^.) In good poUcy, we must use the service 
of Zosimus, without esteeming or trusting him. 

16. The date of this law 
(A. p. 406, May 18.) satisfies me, as it had done Godefrov (tom.ii. 
p. o87.), of the true year of the invasion of Radagaisus. Tillemont, 
Pagi, and Muraton, prefer the preceding year ; But they are bound* 
1^ certain oWigarions of cmhty and respect, to St. Paulinas of Nola’ 
/3 Soon after Rome had been taken by the Ganis, the senate, on 
a suddm emerfcency, armed ten legions, 5,000 hoi«e, and 42,000 
foot; aforce which the city could not have sent forth under Augustus. 
(Mvy,Tii. 'K'ls decfaratipn may puzzle an antiquary, but it is 
dearly explained by Montesouieu. 

* 74 Madjiavel has explained, at least as a philosopher, the origin of | 


cities of Italy were pillaged, or de- Besieges fio- 
stroyed ; and the siege of Florence, 7^ rence, 

by Radagaisus, is one of the earliest events in 
the history of that celebrated republic ; whose 
firmness checked and delayed the unskilful fury 
of the barbarians. The senate and people trem- 
bled at their approach within an hundred and 
eighty miles of Rome ; and anxiously compared 
the danger which they had escaped, with the 
new perils to w'Mch they were exposed. Alaric 
was a Christian and a soldier, the leader of a 
disciplined army; who understood the laws of 
war, who respected the sanctity of treaties, and 
who had familiarly conversed with the subjects 
of the empire in the same camps, and the same 
churches. The savage Radagaisus was a stran- 
ger to the manners, the religion, and even the 
language, of the civilised nations of the South. 
The fierceness of Ms temper was exasperated by 
cruel superstition ; and it was umversally be- 
lieved, that he had bound himself, by a solemn 
vow, to reduce the city into a heap -md threatens 
of stones and ashes, and to sacrifice Rome. 


the most illustrious of the Roman senators, on 
the altars of those gods, who were appeased by 
human blood. The public danger, which should 
have reconciled all domestic animosities, dis- 
played the incurable madness of religious faction. 
The oppressed votaries of Jupiter and Mercury 
respected, in the implacable enemy of Rome, the 
character of a devout Pagan ; loudly declared, 
that they were more apprehensive of the sacri- 
fices, than of the arms, of Radagaisus ; and se- 
cretly rejoiced in the calamities of their country, 
wdnch condemned the faith of theii* Christian 
adversaries. 7 5 

Florence was reduced to the last and 

extremity ; and the fainting courage destruction 
of the citizens -vi^as supported only bysuiicho. 
by the authority of St. Ambrose; 
who had communicated, in a dream, the promise 
of a speedy deliverance. 76 On a sudden, they 
Beheld, from their walls, the banners of Stilicho, 
who advanced, with his united force, to the re- 
lief of the faithful city ; and who soon marked 
that fatal spot for the grave of the barbarian 
host. The apparent contradictions of those 
writers who variously relate the defeat of Rada- 
gaisus, may be reconciled, without offering 
much violence to their respective testimonies. 
Orosius and Augustin, who were intimately 
connected by friendship and religion, ascribe 
this miraculous victory to the providence of 
God, rather than to the valour of man. 77 They 
strictly exclude every idea of chance, or even of 


Florence, -which insensibly descended, for the benefit of teade, from 
the TMk of Faesulffi to the banks of the Amo. (Istoria Fioruntin. 
tom. i- 1. ii. p. 36. Londra, 1747.) The triumvir.s sent a colonv to 
Florence, which, under Tiberius (Tacit. Annal. i. 7!).), deserved“the 
reputation and name of a Jlaurishins' citv. See Cluver. Ital. Antiq. 
tom. i. p. 507, &c. ^ 

75 Yet the .fupiter of Radagsiisus, who worshipped Thor and Wo- 
den, -was very different from the Olympic or CapitoUne Jove. The 
accommodating temper of polytheism might unite those various and 
remote deities ; but the genuine Romans abhorred the human sacri- 
fices of Gaul and Germany. 

76 Paulinm (in Vit. Athfaros. c. SO.) relates this story, which he 
Reived from the mouth of Pansophia herself, a religious matron of 
Florence. Yet the archbishop soon ceased to take an active part in. 
the business of the world, and never became a popular saint. 

77 Augustin de Civitat. Dei, v. 23. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 37. p.567 
-^71. The two friends wrote in Africa, tea or twelve years after 
Ipevietory ; and their authority is implicitly followed bv Isidore of 

(in Chron. p. 713. edit. Grot.). How many interesting facts 
might Orosius have inserted in the vacant space which is devotetl to 
pious nonsense I 
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bloodshed; and positively affirm, that the Ro- 
mans, whose camp was the scene of plenty and 
idleness, enjoyed the distress of the barbarians, 
slowly expiring on the sharp and barren ridge of 
the hills of Fa^stdse, which rise above the city of 
Florence. Their extravagant assertion, that not 
a single soldier of the Christian army was killed, 
or even wounded, may be dismissed with silent 
contempt; but the rest of the narrative of Augus- 
tin and Grosius is consistent with the state of 
the war, and the character of Stilicho. Con- 
scious that he commanded the last army of the 
republic, his prudence would not expose it, in 
the open held, to the headstrong fury of the 
Germans. The method of surrouncling the 
enemy with strong lines of circumvallation, 
which he had twice employed against the Gothic 
king, was repeated on a larger scale, and with 
more considerable effect. The examples of 
Cffisar must have been familiar to the most 
illiterate of the Roman warriors ; and the fortifi- 
cations of Dyrrachium, which connected twenty- 
four castles, by a perpetual ditch and rampart of 
fifteen miles, afforded the model of an intrench- 
ment which might confine, and starve, the most 
numerous host of barbarians. 78 The Roman 
troops had less degenerated from the industry, 
than from the valour, of their ancestors ; and if 
the servile and laborious work offended the pride 
of the soldiers, Tuscany could supply many 
thousand peasants, who would labour, though, 
perhaps, they would not fight, for the salvation 
of their native country. The imprisoned mul- 
titude of horses and men7t> was gradually de- 
stroyed by famine, rather than by the swmrd; 
but the Romans w’ere exposed, during the pro- 
gress of such an extensive work, to the frequent 
attacks of an impatient enemy. The despair of 
the hungry barbarians would precipitate them 
against the fortifications of Stilicho ; the gene- 
ral might sometimes indulge the ardour of his 
brave auxiliaries, who eagerly pressed to assault 
the camj) of the Germans ; and these various 
incidents might produce the sharp and bloody 
conflicts wdiich dignify the narrative of Zosimus, 
and the Chronicles of Prosper and Marcellinus.so 
A seasonable supply of men and provisions had 
been introduced into the walls of Florence, and 
the famished host of Radagaisus was in its turn 
besieged. The proud monarch of so many war- 
like nations, after the loss of his bravest war- 
riors, was reduced to confide either in the faith 
of a capitulation, or in the clemency of Stili- 
cho. 8 1 But the death of the royal captive, 
who was ignominiously beheaded, disgraced the 

78 Frangiintiir montes, planumque per ardua Ceesar 

Ducit opus : pandit fossas, turritaque stunmis 

Disponit castella jugis, magno<iue reeessCi 

A mplexus finis ; salt us nemorosaque tesqua 

Et Silvas, vastaque feras iudagine claudit. __ ,,, , „ 

Yet tlie simplidty of truth (Ctesar, de Bell. Civ. iii. 44.) is far 
greater than the amplifications of Lticau ( Pharsal. 1. vi. 2U— 63.). 

79 The rhetorical expressions of Orosius, la arido et a.spero 
** montis jugo j" “ in unxim ac parvum verticem,” are not very 
suitable to the encampment of a great army. But Fsesulm, only 
three miles froxn Florence, might aflbrd space for the head'.quarters 
of Radagaisus, and would he comprehended within the circuit of 
the Roman lines. 

80 See Zosimus, I. t. p. 331 , and the Chronicles of Prosper and 
Marcellinus. 

81 Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. ISO*} uses an expression 
(TTpooTjraiptcraTo,) which would denote a strict and friendly alliance, 
and render Stilicho still more criminal. The paulisper detentas, 
deindefaterfectus, of Orosius, is sufficiently odious. 

82 Orosius, piou^y inhuman, sacrifices the king and people, Agag 
and the Amalefcites, without a symptom of compassion. The bloody 
actor is less detestable than the cool unfeeling: historian. 


triumph of Rome and of Christianity ; and the 
short delay of his execution was sufficient to 
brand the conqueror with the guilt of cool and 
deliberate cruelty. sa The famished Germans, 
who escaped the fury of the auxiliaries, were 
sold as slaves, at the contemptible price of as 
many single pieces of gold ; but the difierence 
of food and climate sw^ept away great numbers 
of those unhappy strangers; and it was ob- 
served, that the inhuman purchasers, instead of 
reaping the fruits of their labour, were soon 
obliged to provide the expense of their interment, 
Stilicho informed the emperor and the senate of 
his success; and deserved, a second time, the 
glorious title of Deliverer of Italy. 83 

The fame of the victory, and The mnaimier 
more especially of the miracle, has (Jcfuians 
encouraged a vain persuasion, that a. jj. 406, 
the whole armj^, or rather nation, of 
Gei-mans, who migrated from the shores of the 
Baltic, miserably perished under the walls of 
Florence. Such indeed was the fate of Rada- 
gaisus himself, of his brave and faithful com- 
panions, and of more than one third of the 
various multitude of Sueves and Vandals, of 
Alani and Burgundians, who adhered to the 
standard of their general. 84 The union of such 
an army might excite our surjirise, but the 
causes of separation are obvious and forcible; 
the pride of birth, the insolence of valour, the 
jealousy of command, the impatience of subor- 
dination, and the obstinate conflict of opinions, 
of interests, and of passions, among so many 
kings and warriors, who were untaught to 
yield, or to obey. After the defeat of Rada- 
gaisus, two parts of the German host, which 
must have exceeded the number of one hundred 
thousand men, still remained in arms, betw'een 
the Apennine and the Alps, or betw'een the Alps 
and the Danube. It is uncertain wdiether they 
attempted to revenge the death of their general ; 
but their irregular fury w-as soon diverted by 
the prudence and firmness of Stilicho, who op- 
posed their march, and facilitated their retreat ; 
who considered the safety of Rome and Italy as 
the great object of his care ; and who sacrificed, 
with too much indifference, the wealth and 
tranquillity of the distant provinces. 85 q^ie 
barbarians acquired, from the junction of some 
Pannonian deserters, the knowledge of the coun- 
try, and of the roads ; and the invasion of Gaul, 
which Alaiic had designed, was executed by the 
remains of the great army of Radagaisus. ss 
Yet if they expected to derive any assistance 
from the tribes of Germany, who inhabited tlie 

83 And Claudian'i* Muse, was she asleep ? had .she been ill paid 
Methinks the seventh consulship of llonoritis (A.D. 4U7.) would 
have furnished the subject of a xiolile poem. Before it was dis- 
covered that the stale could .no longer he saved, Stilicho (aftenr 
Romulus, Caroillus, and Marius) might have been worUuly sur- 
»amed the fotirtli founder of Home. 

84 A luminous jmssage of Hrosper’s Chronicle, " 7n I'rc# juries, 
per dirertiM prijict/jes, divunui exercitus,” reduces the niivaele of 
Florence, and. connects the history of Italy, Oaul, and (Icrmany. 

85 OrosEMS and Jerom positively charge him with instigating 
the invasion* ** Excitatm a Stilichone gentes,” &c. They must 
mean indinctly. He saved Italy at the expense of Gaul. 

86 The Mmnt de Buat is satlslied, that the Germans who in- 
vaded GaiP were the two tfiirdjt that yet remainetl of the army of 
Radagaisus Bee the Histoire Ancienne des Feuples de I’Europe 

a wn. p. S7. 121. Paris, 1772.); an elaborate work, which I 
not the advantage of perusing till the year 1777. As early 
as 1771, 1 find the same idea expressed in a rough draught of the 
present History- I. have since ol)served a sirmiar intimation in 
Mascou <viii. 15.). Such agreement, without mutual communica- 
tion, may add some weight to our coiumoxi sentiment. 
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banks of the Rhine, their hopes were disap- 
pointed. The Alemanni preserved a state of 
inactive neutrality ; and the Franks distinguished 
their zeal and courage in the defence of the 
empire. In the rapid progress down the Rhine, 
which was the first act of the administration of 
Stilicho, be had applied himself, with peculiar 
attention, to secure the alliance of the warlike 
Franks, and to remove the irreconcilable 
enemies of peace and of the republic. Mar- 
coniir, one of their kings, w'as publicly convicted, 
before the tribunal of the Roman magistrate, 
of violating the faith of ti-eaties. He was sen- 
tenced to a mild, but distant, exile, in the pro- 
vince of Tuscany; and this degradation of the 
regal dignity was so far from exciting the re- 
sentment of his su!>jects, that they punished with 
death the turbulent Suiino, wlio attempted to 
revenge his brother ; and maintained a dutiful 
allegiance to the princes, who were established 
on the throne by the choice of Stilicho. S7 When 
the limits of Gaul and Germany were shaken by 
the northern emigration, the Franks bravely en- 
countered the single force of the Vandals ; who, 
regardless of the lessons of adversity, had again 
separated their troops from the standard of their 
barbarian allies. They paid tlie penalty of their 
rashness; and twenty thousand Vandals, with 
their king Godigisclus, w'ere slain in the field of 
battle. The whole people must have been ex- 
tirpated, if the squadrons of the Alani, advancing 
to their relief, had not trampled down the in- 
fantry of the Franks ; who, after an honourable 
resistance, were compelled to relinquish the 
unequal contest. The victorious confederates 
pursued their march, and on the last day of the 
year, in a season when the waters of the Rhine 
were most probably frozen, they entered, without 
opposition, the defenceless provinces of Gaul. 
This memorable passage of the Suevi, the 
Vandals, the Alani, and the Burgundians, who 
never afterwards retreated, may be considered 
as the fall of the Roman empire in the countries 
beyond the Alps; and the banners, which had so 
long separated the savage and the civilised na- 
tions of the earth, were from that fatal moment 
leveiJid with the ground. ss 
BL'soiation of While the peace of Geimany was 
A. of for, &c. % the attachment of the 

Franks, and the neutrality of the 
Alemanni, the subjects of Rome, unconscious of 
tiieir approaching calamities, enjoyed the state of 
quiet and prosperity, which had seldom blessed 
the frontiers oi Gaul. Their flocks and herds 
w'ere permitted to graze in the pastures of the 
barbarians; their huntsmen penetrated, with- 
out fear or danger, into the darkest recesses of 
the Ilercynian wood.sy The banks of the Rhine 

;Provincia missQs 

^uos dedc 4 ^s”* fasces, fiuam Francia reges 
Claudian a Cons. Ktil. 1 . e 23.'>, &c.) L? clear and .satisfactory These 
nP unknown to Gregory of Toure; but & auS 

y^^utions both Sunno and Marcomir, and 
^nnea the latter as the father of Pharamond (in tom. ii; n ! 513 ) 
^^ms to write from good materials, which he did not^ un^r- 

iff Orosius (I. Tii. c. 40. p. 67 d.), 

8^ die Chronicles. Gregory of Tours (1. iL c. 9. p. Ifif. in the 
uf the Historians of France) has preserved a valuable 
a Profutums Frigeridus, whole three nam« d£ 
a Homan subject, and a semi-barbarian. 

W mi. 1 . I 221 , &c., 1 . ii. 186.) describes the 
r the G^ic frontier. The Abbd Dubos 


tom. i. p. 174.) would read (a nameless j 


were crowned, like those of the Tyber, with 
elegant houses, and well-cultivated farms ; and 
if a poet descended the river, he might express 
his doubt, on which side was situated the territory 
of the Romans. This scene of peace and plenty 
was suddenly changed into a desert ; and the 
prospect of the smoking ruins could alone dis- 
tinguish the solitude of nature from the deso- 
lation. of man. The flourishing city qf Mentz 
was surprised and destroyed ; and many thou- 
sand Christians were inhumanly massacred in 
the churcli. Worms perished after a long and 
obstinate siege ; Strasburgli, Spires, Rheims, 
Toui-nay, Arras, Amiens, experienced the criiei 
oppression of the German yoke; and the coh- 
suming flames of war spread from the banks of 
the Rhine oyer the greatest part of the seventeen 
provinces of Gaul. That rich and extensive 
country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the 
' PyTenees, was delivered to the bm-barians, who 
drove before them, in a promiscuous crowd, the 
bishop, the senator, and the virgin, laden with 
the spoils of their houses and altars, The eccle- 
siastics, to whom we are indebted for this vague 
description of the public calamities, embraced 
tile opportunity of exhorting the Christians to 
repent of the sins which had provoked the Divine 
Justice, and to renounce the perishable goods of 
a wretched and deceitful world. But as the 
Pelagian controversy,! 2 which attempts to sound 
the abyss of grace and predestination, soon be- 
came the serious employment of the Latin 
clergy ; the Providence which had decreed, or 
foreseen, or permitted, such a train of moral and 
natural evils, w'as rashly weighed in the imperfect 
and fallacious balance of reason. The crimes, 
and the misfortunes, of the suffering people, 
were presumptuously compai-ed wdth those of 
their ancestors ; and they arraigned the Divine 
Justice, which did not exempt from the common 
destruction the feeble, the guiltless, the infant 
portion of the human species. These idle dis- 
putants overlooked the invariable laws of na- 
i ture, wdiich have connected peace with inno- 
cence, plenty with industry, and safety with 
valour. The timid and selflsh policy of the 
court of Ravenna might recal the Palatine le- 
gions for the protection of Italy ; the remains of 
the stationary troops might be unequal to the 
arduous task; and the barbarian auxiliaries 
might prefer the unbounded licence of spoil to 
the benefits of a moderate and regular stipend. 
But the provinces of Gaul were filled with a 
numerous race of hardy and robust youth, who, 
m the defence of their houses, their families, and 
their altars, if they had dared to die, would have 
deserved to vanquish. The knowledge of their 
native country would have enabled them to op- 
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pose comtiniial and insuporablo obstacles to the 
pi-ofvress of an invader ; and the deficiency of the 
barbarians, in arms as well as in discipline, 
removed the only pretence which excuses the 
submission of a po].ni]oiis country to the inferior 
numbers of a vetera,n army, Wlieii France was 
invaded by Charles the Fifth, he enquired of a 
prisoner, how many dai/a Paris might be distant 
from the frontier ; “ I’erhaps twelve, but they 
“will be days of battle: ”^’3 such \A^as the gal- 
lant answer which checked the arrogance of that 
ambitious jn'ince. The subjects of llonorius, 
and those of Francis I., were animated by a very 
difierent spirit ; and in less than two years, the 
divided trooj^s of the savages of the Baltic, 
wliose numbers, were they fairly stated, would 
appear contempti!>Ie, advanced, without a com- 
bat, to the foot of the Pyrenman inoiiutains, 

Of 11,0 !>»>•* of reign of 

BriUhharniy. Houorius, the vigilancc of Stilicho 
had successfully guarded the remote 
island of Britain from her incessant enemies of 
the ocean, the mountains, and the Irish coast, 
But those restless barbarians could not neglect 
tlie fair opportunity of tlie Gothic war, when the 
wails and stations of tiie province were stripped 
of the Roman troops, if any of the legionaries 
were permitted to return from the Italian expe- 
dition, their faithfid report of the court and 
character of llonorius must have tended to dis- 
solve the bonds of allegiance, and to exasperate 
the seditious tem}}er of the British army. The 
spirit of revolt, which had formerly disturbed the 
age of Gallieiuis, was revived by the capricious 
violence of the soldiers ; and the unfortunate, 
perhaps the ambitious, candidates, who w'ere the 
olijects of tlieir choice, were the instruments, and 
at length the victims, of their passioii.'^s Marcus 
was the first whom they placed on the throne, 
as the lawful emperor of Britain and of the 
West. They violated, by the hasty murder of 
IMarcus, the oath of fidelity which they had im- 
posed on themselves ; and their disapprobation 
of his manners may seem to inscidbe an honour- 
able epitaph on his tomb. Gratian was the next 
whom they adorned with the diadem and the 
purple ; and, at the end of four months, Gratian 
experienced the fate of his predecessor. The 
memory of the great Constantine, whom the 
British legions had given to the church and to 
the empire, suggested the singular motive of their 
They discovered in 
acfcnowJedfit'd the I'anks a private soldier of the 
Gaiti. name ot Constantine, and their im- 

A.D. 407 . petuoiis levity had already seated 
him on the throne, before they perceived his in- 
capacity to sustain the weight of that glorious 
appeIlation>'<5 Yet the authority of Constantine 
was less precarious, and his government w^as 
more successful, than the transient reigns of 
Marcus and of Gratian. The danger of leaving 

93 See the Mdmoires cle Ginllaume du Bellay, 1. vi. In French* 
the orif'inal reproof is less obvious, and more polntt'd* from the double 
sense of tlje wordlowiviVe^which alike signifies, a tlay's travel, or a battle, 
Oi Claudiao (i Cons. SUl. I. ii. ‘AOO.}. It is supposed, tliat the Scots 
of Ireliinti invaded, by sea, Ihe whole western coast of Britain : and 
some slight credit may be given even to Nennius and the Irish tra- 
ditions. (Carte’s Hist, of England, voi. i. P. 169.) Whitaher’s Oenmne 
History of the Britons, p. 199. llie suty-six lives of St. Patnek, 
which were extant in the ninth century, must have contains 
many thousand lies ; yet we may believe, tltat, in one of th^ Irish 


Kccles.^- 
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yet we may 1 
ostle was led away captive. (Usher, Antwnui. 
.,aml Tilleiaont, JHdrn. Ecd&. tom. xvi. p.4oo« 


his inactive troop.s in those camps, which had 
been twice polluted with blood and sedition, 
urged him to attempt the reduction of the 
Western provinces. He landed at Boulogne 
with an iucoiisiderable force j and after he had 
reposed himself some days, lie summoned the 
cities of Gaul, which had escaped the yoke of 
the barbarians, to acknowledge their iawTul 
sovereign. They obeyed the summons without 
reluctance. The neglect of the court of Ra- 
venna had absolved a deserted people from the 
duty of allegiance ; their actual distress encou- 
raged them to accept any circumstances of 
change, without apprehension, and, perhaps, 
with some degree, of hope; and they might flat- 
ter themselves, that the troops, the authority, 
and even the name of a Roman emperor, who 
fixed his residence in Gaul, would protect the 
unhappy country from the rage of the barbarians. 
The first successes of Constantine against the 
detached parties of the Germans, w’ere magnified 
by the voice of adulation into splendid and de- 
cisive victories; which the re -union and inso- 
lence of the enemy soon reduced to their just 
value. His negotiations procured a short and 
precarious truce ; and if some tribes of the bar- 
barians W’ere engaged, by the liberality of his 
gifts and promises, to undertake the defence of 
the Rhine, these expensive and uncertain treaties, 
instead of restoring the pristine vigour of the 
Gallic frontier, served only to disgrace the ma- 
jesty of the prince, and to exhaust what yet re- 
mained of the treasures of the republic. Elated 
however with this imaginary triumpli, the vain 
deliverer of Gaul advanced into the provinces of 
the South, to encounter a more pressing and 
personal danger. Sarus the Goth w’as ordered 
to lay the head of the rebel at the feet of the em- 
peror Honorius ; and the forces of Britain and 
Italy W’ere unw’orthily consumed in this domestic 
quarrel. After the loss of his two bravest ge- 
nerals, Justinian and Nevigastes, the former of 
wdiora w'as slain in the field of battle, the latter 
in a peaceful but treacherous interview, Con- 
stantine fortifiied himself within the walls of 
Vienna. The place was ineffectually attacked 
seven days ; and the Imperial army supported, 
in a precipitate retreat, the ignominy of purchas- 
ing a secure passage from the freebooters and 
outlaws of the Alps. ^7 Those mountains now 
separated the dominions of two rival monarchs ; 
and the fortifications of the double frontier were 
guarded by the troops of the empire, whose arms 
would have been more usefully employed to 
maintain the Roman limits against the barbarians 
of Germany and Scythia. 

On the side of the Pyrenees, the He induces 
ambition of Constantine might be 
justified by the proximity of danger ; 
but his throne was soon established by the con- 
quGst, or rather submission, of Spain; which 

95 The British usiUTfJers are taken from Zosimus (1. yi. p. 371—37.5.), 

Orofiiufi (J. vii. o. 40. p. 576, 577.), Olynipiodorus Japud Photiwi, 
p. 180, 181.), the ecclesiastical histotiaits, and tlie Ciixorucles. The 
Latins axe hritorant of Marcus. ,/£<.■*. 

96 Cum & Constantino exewaxaiWr, fStdonms 

ApoUinaris, I, v- Epht. 9. p. 139. edit, secund. feirmond.) Yet bjdo* 
niiiis might be tempted, by so fair a pun, to stigmattse a prmce, who 

feSne which Zosimus appli'® ; p^hapa 

ihey deserved a leas odious character. pubM, Hist. Cwtiqu^ 
tom. i. p. 203., and this History, ante, p. 135.) VVe shall hear of 
them again. 
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yielded to the inHiience of regular and habitual 
subordination, and received the laws and ma- 
gistrates of the Gallic priefecture. The only 
opposition which ^vas made to the authority of 
Constantine proceeded not so much from the 
powers of government, or the spirit of the peo- 
ple, as from the private zeal and interest of the 
family of Theodosius. Four brotliers ‘^8 had 
obtained by the favour of their kinsman, the de- 
ceased emperor, an honourable rank, and ample 
possessions, in their native country: and the 
grateful youths resolved to risk those advantages 
in the service of his son. After an unsuccess- 
ful effort to maintain their ground at the head of 
the stationary troops of Lusitania, they retired 
to their estates ; wdiere they armed and levied, 
at their own expense, a considerable body of 
slaves and dependents, and boldly marched to 
occupy the strong posts of the Pyrensean moun- 
tains. This domestic insurrection alarmed and 
perplexed the sovereign of Gaul and Britain; 
and he was compelled to negotiate with some 
troops of barbarian auxiliaries, for the service of 
the Spanish war. They were distinguished by 
the title of Honorians ; a name ^vhich might 
have reminded them of their fidelity to their 
lawful sovereign ; and if it should candidly be 
allowed tliat the Scots were influenced by any 
partial affection for a British prince, the Moors 
and the Marcomanni could be tempted only by 
the profuse liberality of the usurper, who distri- 
buted among the barbarians the military, and 
even the civil, honours of Spain. The nine bands 
of Honorians, which may be easily traced on the 
establishment of the Western empire, could not 
exceed the number of five thousand men ; yet 
this inconsiderable force was sufficient to termi- 
nate a war, which had threatened the power and 
safety of Constantine. The rustic army of the 
Theodosian family w'os surrounded and de- 
stroyed in the Pyrenees: two of the brothers 
had the good fortune to escape by sea to Italy, 
or the East ; the otlier two, after an interval of 
suspense, were executed at Aries ; and if Hono- 
rius could remain insensible of the public dis- 
grace, he might perhaps be affected by the per- 
sonal misfortunes of his generous kinsmen. 
Such w’ere the feeble arms w'hicli decided the 
possession of the \Pestern provinces of Europe, 
from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of 
Hercules. The events of peace and war have 
undoubtedly been diminished by the naiTow and 
imperfect view of the historians of the times, 
■who were equally ignorant of the causes, and of 
the effects, of the most important revolutions. 
But the total decay of the national strength had 
annihilated even the last resource of a despotic 
government ; and the revenue of exhausted pro- 
vinces could no longer purchase the militaiy 
service of a discontented and pusillanimous 
people, 

9S Verinianus, DJdyrnus, Theodosius, and Lagodius, who, in 
modern courts, would be styled princes of the blood, were not dis- i 
tinguished by any rank or privileges above the rest of their fellow- 

99 ThfsseBmoriam, OT Eonariac!, consisted of pvo bands of Scots, 


aty^, «v Tjj avTkjj Ta|etf, by Zosimus (I. vi. p. 374.}, 

lua — Coniitatur euntem 

Pallor, et aira fames ; et saucia lividus ora 


I The poet, whose flattery has as- Negotiation of 
cribed to the Homan eagle the 
I victories of Pollentia and Verona, a. d.404~40s. 
pursues the hasty retreat of A lari c, from the con- 
fines of Italy, with a horrid train of imaginary 
spectres, such as might hover over an army of 
barbarians, which was almost exterminated by 
war, famine, and disease, In the course of 
this unfortunate expedition, the king of the 
Goths must indeed have sustained a considerable 
loss; and his harassed forces required an inter- 
val of repose, to recruit their numbers, and re- 
vive their confidence. Adversity had exercised, 
and displayed, the genius of Alaric ; and the 
fame of his valour invited to the Gothic standard 
the bravest of the barbarian warriors; who, 
from the Euxine to the Hhine, were agitated by 
the desire of rapine and conquest. He had de- 
served the esteem, and he soon accepted the 
friendship, of Stilicho himself. Renouncing 
the service of the emperor of the East, Alaric 
concluded, ■with the court of Ravenna, a treaty 
of peace and alliance, by which he was declared 
master-general of the Roman armies throughout 
the prefecture of Illyricum ; as it was claimed, 
according to the true and ancient limits, by the 
minister of Honorins. The execution of the 
ambitious design, which was either stipulated, or 
implied, in the articles of the treaty, appears to 
have been suspended by the formidable irruption 
of Radagaisus; and the neutrality of the Gothic 
king may perhaps be compared to the indiffer- 
ence of Caesar, who, in the conspiracy of Cati- 
line, refused either to assist, or to oppose, the 
enemy of the republic. After the defeat of the 
Vandals, Stilicho resumed his pretensions to the 
provinces of the East ; appointed civil magis- 
trates for the administration of justice, and of 
the finances ; and declared his impatience to 
lead, to the gates of Constantinople, the united 
armies of the Romans, and of the Goths. The 
prudence, ho-^veYer, of Stilicho, his aversion to 
civil w'ar, and his perfect knowledge of the 
weakness of the state, may countenance tlie 
suspicion, that domestic peace, rather than fo- 
reign conquest, was the object of his policy ; and, 
that his principal care was to employ the forces 
of Alaric at a distance from Italy. This de- 
sign could not long escape the penetration of the 
Gothic king, who continued to liold a doubtful, 
and perhaps a treacherous, correspondence •with 
the rival courts ; who protracted, like a dissatis- 
fied mercenary, his languid operations in Thes- 
saly and Epirus, and who soon returned to 
claim the extravagant reward of his ineffectual 
services. From his camp near iEmona,i02 
the confines of Italy, he transmitted to the em- 
peror of the West, along account of promises, 
of expenses, and of demands ; called for imme- 
diate satisfaction, and clearly intimated tlie conse- 
quencesof a refusal Yet if his conduct was hostile, 


Luctus ,* et infemi stridentos agniine morbi. 

’tnt rm. , . Claudian in vi Oons. Hon. 321, &'c. 

Thes® transactions are investigated by the count de Kuat 
(Hist, dra Peuples de I'liiurope, tom. vii, c. iii.-viii. p. 

sometimes fatigue a superficial reader. 
102 See Zosimus, 1. y. p. 334, 335. He intemipts Ms scanty nar- 
rative, to relate the table of Amona, and of the siijp Argo; which 
was drawn over land from that place to Me Hadriatic. Sozoraen 


Socrates (I. vii. c. 10.) cast a pale and 
pmM (1. VIZ. c. 33. p. 571.) is abominably 
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his language was decent and dutiful. He Iiumbly 
professed himself the friend of Stilicho, and the 
soldier of Honorius ; olfered his person and his 
troops to march, without delay, against the irsurper 
of Gaul ; and solicited, as a pejinanent retreat for 
the Gothic nation, the possession of soine vacant 
province of the Western empire. 

Debates of the political and secret trausac- 

Koinan tioiis of two Statesmen, who laboured 
A. i>. -a s. deceive eacli other and the world, 
must for ever have been concealed in the im- 
penetrable darkness of the cabinet, if the debates 
of a popular assembly had not thrown some rays 
of light on the correspondence of Alaric and 
Stilicho. The necessity of finding some arti- 
ficial support for a government, wdiich, from a 
principle, not of moderation, but of weakness, 
was reduced to negotiate with its own subjects, 
had insensibly revived the authority of the Ro- 
man senate : and the minister of Honorius re- 
spectfully consulted the legislative council of 
the republic. Stilicho assembled the senate in 
the palace of the Caesars ; represented, in a stu- 
died oration, the actual state of afHiirs j proposed 
the demands of the Gothic king, and submitted 
to their consideration the choice of peace or 
war. The senators, as if they had been suddenly 
awakened from a dream of four hundred years, | 
appeared on this important occasion to be inspired 
by the courage, rather than by the wisdom, of 
their predecessors. They loudly declared, in re- 
gular speeches, or in tumultuarj’^ acclamations, 
that it w'as unworthy of the majesty of Rome to 
purchase a precarious and disgraceful truce from 
a barbarian king ; and that, in the judgment of 
a magnanimous people, the chance of ruin was 
always preferable to the certainty of dishonour. 
The minister, whose pacific intentions were 
seconded only by the voices of a few servile and 
venal followers, attempted to allay the general 
ferment, by an apology for his o%vn conduct, 
and even for the demands of the Gothic prince. 

“ The payment of a subsidy, which had excited 
“ the indignation of the Romans, ought not 
(such w'as the language of Stilicho) to be con- 
“ sidered in the odious light, either of a tribute, 
or of a ransom, extorted by the menaces of a 
barbarian enemy. Alaric had faithfully asserted 
“ the just pretensions of the republic to the pro- 
vinces which were usurped by the Greeks of 
Constantinople : he modestly required tlie fair 
and stipulated i-eeompense of his services ; and 
“ if he had desisted from the prosecution of his 
enterprise, he had obeyed, in his retreat, the 
peremptory, though private, letters of the em- 
peror himself. These contradictory orders 
(he would hot dissemble the errors of his owm 
feniily) had been procured by the intercession 
of Serena. The tender piety of his wife had been 
“ too deeply affected by the discord of the royal 
“ brothers, the sons of her adopted father ; and the 
sentiments of nature had too easily prevailed 
** over the stern dictates of the public welfare.** 


These ostensible reasons, which faintly disguise 
the obscure intrigues of the palace of Ravenna, 
were supported by the authority of Stilicho ; and 
obtained, after a warm debate, the reluctant 
approbation of the senate. T he tumult of virtue 
and freedom subsided ; and the sum of four 
, thousand pounds of gold was granted, under the 
name of a subsidy, to secure the peace of Italy, 
and to conciliate the friendship of the king of 
the Goths. Lampadius alone, one of the most 
illustrious members of the assembly, still per- 
sisted in his dissent ; exclaimed with a loud voice, 

This is not a treaty of peace, but of servi- 
" tude and escaped the danger of such bold 
opposition by immediately retiring to the sanc- 
tuary of a Christian church. 

But the reign of Stilicho drew intripiesof 
towards its end; and the proud mi- 
Ulster might perceive the symptoms * 

of his a]?proaching disgrace. The generous 
boldness of Lampadius had been applauded ; and 
the senate, so patiently resigned to a long servi- 
tude, rejected with disdain the offer of invidious 
and imaginary freedom. The troops, who still 
assumed the name and prerogatives of the Roman 
legions, were exasperated by the partial aifection 
of Stilicho for the barbarians : and the people 
imputed to the mischievous policy of the minister 
the public misfortunes, which were the natural 
consequence of tlieir oxvn degeneracy. Yet 
Stilicho might have continued to brave the cla- 
mours of the people, and even of the soldiers, 
if he could have maintained his dominion over 
the feeble mind of his pupil. But the respectful 
attachment of Honorius was converted into fear, 
suspicion, and hatred. The crafty Olympius,io-^^ 
who concealed his vices under the mask of 
Christian piety, had secretly undermined the 
benefactor, by w'hose favour he was promoted to 
the honourable offices of the Imperial palace, 
Olympius revealed to the unsuspecting emperor, 
who had attained the twenty-fifth year of his age, 
that he w>-as without weight, or authority, in his 
own government ; and artfully alarmed his timid 
and indolent disposition by a lively picture of tlie 
designs of Stilicho, who already meditated the 
death of his sovereign, with the ambitious hope 
of placing the diadem on the head of his son 
Eucherius. The emperor was instigated, by his 
new favourite, to assume the tone of independent 
dignity ; and the minister was astonished to find, 
that secret resolutions were formed in the court 
and council, which w’-ere repugnant to his interest, 
or to his intentions. Instead of residing in the 
palace of Rome, Honorius declared, that it was 
his pleasure to return to the secure fortress of 
Ravenna. On tlie first intelligence of the death 
of his brother Arcadius, he prepared to visit 
Constantinople, and to regulate, witli the autho- 
rity of a guardian, the provinces of the infant 
Theodosius, The representation of the difficulty 

and expense of such a distant expedition checked 
this strange and sudden sally of active diligence; 


103 Zosimtts, I. v, p, 338, 339. He r«yeats the words of I^ampa- 
idius, as they weye spoken in Latin, Ision est ista pax, sed pactio 
servitutis,*’ and then translates them into Greek for the benefit of 
his readers. 

104 He came from the coast of the Enxine, and exercised a_ splendid 
office, XafiTrpai de orTparcia^ ev rotf /SatrtXctotf a^iMVfs.wo^. His actions 
justify hjs character, which Zositnus (!. v, p. 310.) exposes with visible 
satbiaciion. Augustin revered the piety of Olympius, whom he styles 


a true son of the church. (Baronius, Anna!- Eccles. A.D. 408, No. 19, 
&c. Tillemont, Mem. EccKls. tom. xiii- p. 407, 468.) But these 
praises, which the African saint so unworttiily bestows, might pro- 
ceed, as veil from ignorance, as firom adulation. 

10& Zhsimus, !. v. p, 358, 339. Soromen, 1. ix, c. 4. Stilicho ofTered 
to uuderttdte the journey to Constantinople, that he might divert Ho- 
norius firom the vain attempt. The Eastern empire would not 
obeyed, and could not have been contiuered. 
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but the dangerous project of showing the em- 
peror to the camp of Pavia, which w^as composed 
of the Roman troops, the enemies of Stilicho, 
and his barbarian auxiliaries, remained fixed 
and unalterable. The minister was pressed, 
hy the advice of his confident Justinian, a 
Roman advocate, of a lively and penetrating 
genius, to oppose a journey so prejudicial 
to his reputation and safety. His strenuous, 
but inetiectual, efforts confirmed the triumph 
of Olympius ; and the prudent lawyer with- 
drew himself from the impending ruin of his 
patron. 

TH^craceand In the passage of the emperor 
d«:a* of Stilicho. through Bologna, a mutiny of the 
Aug. guards was excited and appeased by 
the secret policy of Stilicho j w^ho announced 
his instructions to decimate the guilty, and 
ascribed to his own intercession the merit of 
their pardon. After this tumult, Honorius em- 
braced, for the last time, the minister whom he 
now considered as a tyrant, and proceeded on 
liis way to the camp of Pavia ; where he was 
received by the loyal acclamations of the troops 
wdio -were assembled for the service of the Gallic 
war. On the morning of the fourth day, he 
pronounced, as he had been taught, a military 
oration in the presence of the soldiers, whom 
the charitable visits, and artful discourses, of 
Olympius, had prepared to execute a dark and 
bloody conspiracy. At the first signal, they mas- 
sacred the friends of Stilicho, the most illustrious 
officers of the empire ; two praetorian prefects, 
of Gaul, and of Italy ; two masters-general, 
of the cavalry, and infantry; the master of the 
offices ; the quaestor, the treasurer, and the count 
of the domestics. Many lives were lost ; many 
houses were plundered; the furious sedition 
continued to rage till the close of the evening ; 
and tlic trembling emperor, wffiowas seen in the 
streets of Pavia, without his robes or diadem, 
yielded to the persuasions of his favourite ; con- 
demned the memory of the slain; and solemnly 
a[>proved the innocence and fidelity of their 
assassins. The intelligence of the massacre of 
Pavia filled the mind of Stilicho with just and 
gloomy apprehensions; and he instantly sum- 
moned, in the camp of Bologna, a council of 
the confederate leaders, who vvere attached to 
his service, and would be involved in his ruin. 
The impetuous voice of the assembly called 
aloud for anns, and for revenge ; to march, 
without a moment’s delay, under the banners of 
a hero, whom they had so often follow^ed to vic- 
tory ; to surprise, to oppress, to extirpate the 
guilty Olympius, and his degenerate Romans; 
and perhaps to fix the diadem on the head of 
their injured general. Instead of executing a 
resolution, which might have been justified 
by success, Stilicho hesitated till he was irre- 
coverably lost. He was still ignorant of the 
fate of the emperor ; he distrusted the fidelity 
of his own party ; and he view^ed with horror 

cop»ow%» though not clearly, 
the thsgHffie and death of Stilicho. Olympiodoiras (awiid Phot. 
I.), OrosiiM (L C. 38. p, 571, 572.), Sozomen {i. ix. c.4.), and 
P* swpplenaental hints.^ 

> 333- The raanrlage of a Christian with two 

■'“» ixttemont (Hist. de» Isanpiiruuri), too?, v, p. 56f,}} 


the fatal consequences of arming a crowd of 
licentious barbarians against the soldiers and 
people of Italy. The confederates, impatient of 
his timorous and doubtful delay, hastily retired, 
with fear and indignation. At the hour of 
midnight, Sarus, a Gothic warrior, renowned 
among the barbarians themselves for his strength 
and valour, suddenly invaded the camp of 
his benefactor, plundered the baggage, cut in 
pieces the faithful Huns, who guarded his 
person, and penetrated to the tent, where the 
minister, pensive and sleepless, meditated on 
the dangers of his situation. Stilicho escaped 
with difficulty from the sword of the Goths ; 
and affer issuing a last and generous admo- 
nition to the cities of Italy, to shut their gates 
against the barbarians, liis confidence, or his 
despair, urged him to throw himself into Ra- 
venna, which was already in the absolute pos- 
session of his enemies. Olympius, who had as- 
sumed the dominion of Honoiius, was speedily 
informed, that his rival had embraced, as a sup- 
pliant, the altar of the Christian church. The 
base and cruel disposition of the hypocrite was 
incapable of pity or remorse; but he piously 
affected to elude, rather than to violate, the pri- 
vilege of the sanctuary. Count Heraclian, with 
a troop of soldiers, appeared, at the dawn of 
day, before the gates of the church of Ravenna. 
The bishop was satisfied by a solemn oath, that 
the Imperial mandate only directed them to 
secure the person of Stilicho : but, as soon as 
the unfortunate minister had been tempted be- 
yond the holy threshold, he produced the warrant 
for his instant execution. Stilicho supported, 
with calm resignation, the injurious names of 
traitor and parricide ; repressed the unseason- 
able zeal of his followers, who w’ere ready to 
attempt an ineffectual rescue ; and, with a 
firmness not unworthy of the last of the Roman 
generals, submitted liis neck to the sword of 

Heraclian. 

The servile crowd of the palace, his memory 
who had so long adored the fortune 
of Stilicho, affected to insult his fall ; and the 
most distant connection with the master-general 
of the West, which had so lately been a title to 
wealth and honours, was studiously denied, and 
rigorously punished. His family, united by a 
triple alliance with the family of Theodosius, 
might envy the condition of the meanest peasant. 
The flight of his son Eucherius was intercej)ted ; 
and the death of that innocent youth soon fol- 
lowed the divorce of Thermantia, who filled the 
place of her sister Maria : and who, like Maria, 
liad remained a virgin in the Imperial bed.i^7 
The friends of Stilicho, wlio had escaped the 
massacre of Pavia, were persecuted by the im- 
placable revenge of Olympius; and the most 
exquisite cruelty was employed, to extort the 
confession of a treasonable and sacrilegious con- 
spiracy, They died in silence : their firmness 
justified the choice and perhaps absolved the 

who expects, in vain, tliat pope Innocent I . should have done .sonie- 
thinjr jn the wa\, either of censure, or of di.spensation. 

lOS 'l'wo of his friends are honourably mentioned (Zosimus, 1. v. 
p. 346.) : Peter, chief of the school of notaries, and the giftat chum- 
berlriln Deiiterius. Stilicho had securwl the betlchaniber ; and it is 
surprising, that, under a feehlo prince, the bedchamber was not able 
t( -secure him. 
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innocence, of their patron j and the despotic 
power, which could take his life without a trial, 
anti stigmatise his memory without a proof, has 
no jurisdiction over the impartial suffrage of 
posterity. The services of Stilicho are great 
and manifest ; his crimes, as they are vaguely 
stated in the language of flattery and hatred, are 
obscure, at least, and improbable. About four 
months after his death, an edict was published, 
in the name of Honorius, to restore the free 
coininimication of the two empires, which had 
been so long interrupted by the p 2 iMc 
The minister, whose fame and fortune depended 
on the prosperity of the state, was accused of 
betraying Italy to the barbarians ; whom he re- 
peatedly vanquished at Pollentia, at Verona, 
and before the walls of Florence. liis pre- 
tended design of placing the diadem on the 
head of his sun Eiicherius, could not have been 
conducted without preparations or accomplices ; 
and the ambitious father would not surely have 
left tlic future emperor, till the twentieth year 
of his age, in the humble station of tribiine of 
the notaries. Even the religion of Stilicho was 
arraigned by the malice of his rival. The 
seasonable, and almost miraculous, deliverance 
was devoutly celebrated by the applause of the 
clergy ; who asserted, that the restoration of 
idols, and the persecution of the church, would 
have been the first measure of the reign of Eii- 
clierius. The son of Stilicho, however, was 
educated in the bosom of Christianity, which his 
father had uniformly professed, and zealously 
supported. lit Serena had borrowed her mag- 
nificent necklace from the statue of Vesta; n- 
and the Pagans execrated the memory of the sa- 
crilegious minister, by whose order the Sibylline 
books, the oracles of Rome, had been com- 
mitted to the flames, 113 The pride and power of 
Stilicho constituted his real guilt. An honour- 
able reluctance to shed the blood of liis country- 
men, appears to have contributed to the success 
of his unworthy rival ; and it is the last humili- 
ation of the character of Honorius, that posterity 
has not condescended to reproach him with his 
base ingratitude to the guardian of his youth, 
and the support of his empire, 

'Hiewoet Among the train of dependents, 
ciaudian. Y^'hose Wealth and dignity attracted 
the notice of their own times, onr curiosity is 
excited by the celebrated name of the poet Ciau- 
dian, w'ho enjoyed the favour of Stilicho, and 
was overwhelmed in the ruin of his patron. The 
titular offices of tribune and notary fixed his rank 
in the Imperial court : he w'as indebted to the 
powerful intercession of Serena for his marriage 

109 Orosius (1. vii. c. 38. p- 571, ry72.) seems fo copy the false and 

furious manifestos, -which -were dispersed through the provinces by 
the new administration. . . 

110 See the Theodosian Code, 1. vii. tit. xvi. leg. 1., 1 ix. tit. xlii. 
leg. 22. Stilicho is branded with the name of pnedo py/dicM, who 
employed bis wealth, ad omnetn ditandam, inqmeiatulumqtu: barlMrian. 

111 Augustin himself is .satisfied with the efiectual laws, which feti- 
licho had enacted against heretic.s and idolaters ; and which are still 
extant in the Code. He only applies to Olympius for their confirm- 
ation. (Baronius, Annal. iCccIes. A-D- 40», No* 19.) 

112 Zosimus, 1. v. p. 331 . TV’e may ohseri'e the bad taste of the age, 
in dressing their statues with such awkward finery. 

113 See llutiliua Numantiatms {Itinerar. 1. ii. 41--6p.), to whom 

religious enthusiasm has dictated some elegant and forcible Unes. 
Stilicho likewise strippeil the gold plates from' the doors of the Capitol, 
and read a prophetic sentence, which was engravim under them. <Zo- 
gimus, 1. V. p. 332.) These are foolish stories ; yet the charge impiety 
adds weight and credit to tlie praise, which Zoslmus reluctantly 
bestows, of his virtues. , , 

1 14 At the nuptials of Orpheus (a modest comparison !) all the parts 
of auunaied nature contributed tlieir various gifts; and the gods them- 


with a very rich heiress of the province of 
Africa; *14 and the statue of Glaudian, erected 
in the forum of Trajan, was a monument of 
the taste and liberality of the Roman senate.’ *3 
After the praises of Stilicho became ofiensive 
and criminal, Ciaudian was exposed to the en- 
mity of a powerful and unforgiving courtier, 
whom he had provoked by the insolence of wit. 
He had compared, in a lively epigram, the op- 
posite characters of two prietorian prefects of 
Italy ; he contrasts the innocent repose of a phi- 
losopher, who sometimes resigned the hours of 
business to slumber, perhaps to study, with the 
interested diligence of a rapacious mini.stcT, in- 
defatigable In the pursuit of unjust, or sacri- 
legious, gain. ** How happy,” continues Ciau- 
dian, how happy might it be for the people of 
« Italy, if Mallius could be constantly awake, 
and if Hadrian w’ould always sleep 1” I'lie 
repose of Mallius was not disturbed by this 
friendly and gentle admonition; but the cruel 
vigilance of Hadrian watched the opportunity of 
revenge, and easily obtained, from the enemies 
of Stilicho, the trifling sacrifice of an obnoxious 
poet. The poet concealed himself, however, 
during the tumult of the revolution ; and, con- 
sulting the dictates of prudence ratlier than of 
honour, he addressed, in the form of an epistle,, 
a suppliant and humble recantation to the 
offended prmfect. He deplores, in mournful 
strains, the fatal indiscretion into which he had 
been hurried by passion and folly ; submits to 
the imitation of his adversary, the generous ex- 
amples of the clemency of gods, of heroes, and 
of lions ; and expresses his hope, that the mag- 
nanimity of Hadrian will not trample on a de- 
fenceless and contemptible foe, already iiumbled 
by disgrace and poverty ; and deeply wounded 
by the exile, the tortures, and the death of his 
dearest friends. ^17 Whatever might be the suc- 
cess of his prayer, or the accidents of his future 
life, the period of a few years levelled in the 
grave the minister and the poet : but the name 
of Hadrian is almost sunk in oblivion, while 
Ciaudian is read with pleasure in every country 
which has retained, or acquired, the knowledge 
of the Lathi language. If we fairly balance his 
merits and his defects, we shall acknowledge,^ 
that Ciaudian does not either satisfy, or silence, 
our reason. It would not be easy to produce a 
passage that deserves the epithet of sublime or 
pathetic ; to select a verse, that melts the heart, 
or enlarges the imagination. We should vainly 
seek, in the poems of Ciaudian, the happy in- 
vention, and artificial conduct, of an interesting 
fable ; or the just and lively representation of 

selves entidied tliefr favourite. Ciaudian had neither flocks, nor 
herds, nor vines, near olives- His -wealthy bride was heiress to them all. 
But he carried to Africa, a recommendatory letter from Serena, his 
Juno, and was made haiipy. (Epist. ii. ad Serenam.) 

113 Ciaudian feels the honour like a man who deserved it (in mrsefat. 
Bell. Get.). The original inscription, on marble, was found at Rome, 
in the fifteenth century, in the house of Poinponius leetus. The statue 
of a poet, far superior to Ciaudian, fdiould have been erected, during 
his life-time, by the men of leitters, his countrymen, and coteanpo- 
raries. It -was a noble design. 

116 See Epigram XXX. 

Mallius indulget somno noctesque diesque; 

Insomnis Fharim sacra, profana, rapit. 

Omnibus, hoc, Italae gentes, exposdle votis ; 

Mallius ut viffilet, dormiat ut Pharius- 
Hadrian -was a Phaxian {of Alexandria). See his public life in Gode- 
froy. Cod. Theodos. tom. vj. p. 364. Mallius did not always sleep. 

He composed some elegant dialogues on the Greek systems of natural 
phikjwmhy (Claud, in M&lb Theodor. Cons. 61-112.) 

117 See Claudian’s first Epistle, Yet, in some places, an air of 
irony ai;d indignation betrays his secret reluctance. 
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the characters and situations of real life. ^ For 
the service of his patron, he published occasional 
panegyrics and invectives ; and the design of 
these slavish compositions encouraged his pro- 
pensity to exceed the limits of truth and nature. 
These imperfections, however, are compensated 
in some degree by the poetical virtues of Clau- 
dian. He was endowed witli the rare and pre- 
cious talent of raising the meanest, of adorning 
the most barren, and of diversifying the most 
similar, topics ; his colouring, more especially 
in descriptive poetry", is soft and splendid ; and 
he seldom fails to display, and even to abuse, 
the advantages of a cultivated understanding, a 
copious fancy, an easy, and sometimes forcible, 
expression, and a perpetual How of harmonious 
versification. To these commendations, inde- 
pendent of any accidents of time and place, we 
must add the peculiar merit w"hich Claudian de- 
rived from the unfavourable circumstances of his 
birth. In the decline of arts, and of empire, a 
native of Egypt, its who had received the edu- 
cation of a Greek, assumed, in a mature age, the 
fanuliar use, and absolute command, of the Latin 
language ; H!' soared above the heads of his feeble 
cotemporaries ; and placed himself, after an in- 
terval of three hundred years, among the poets of 
ancient liomeri^o 


CHAP. XXXL 

l7immn of Italy by JIanc» — Manners of the 
Roman Senate and People* Monie k thtice 
bedegedf and at length pillaged^ by the Goths* — 
Death of Alaric* — The Goths emeuate Italy* 
— Fall of Constantine* — Gaitl and Spain are 
occn^ned by the Barbarians* Independence of 
Britain* 

Weaknes? of The incapacity of a weak and dis- 
tracted government may often as- 
4.D.4bs, sume the appearance, and produce 
September, effects, of a treasonable cor- 
respondence with the public enemy. If Alaric 
himself had been introduced into the council of 
Ravenna, he would probably have advised the 
same measures \vhich were actually pursued by 
the ministers of Honorius. i The Idng of tlie 

Goths w'ould have conspired, perhaps with some 
reluctance, to destroy the formidable adversary, 
by W"hose arms, in Italy as well as in Greece, he 
had been twice overthrown. Their active and 
interested hatred laboriously accomplished the 
disgrace and ruin of the great Stilicho. The 
valour of Sarus, his fame in arms, and his per- 
sonal, or hereditary, influence over the confe- 
derate barbarians, could recommend him only 
to the friends of their country, who despised, 
or detested, the worthless characters of Turpilio, 

118 National vanity has made him a Florentine, or a Spaniard. 
Bat the first Epistle of Glaudian jproves him a native of Alexandria. 
(Fabricius, JBibliot. Latin, tom. iii. p. 391— 202. edit. Ernest.) 

_ IlO His first Latin verses were composed durine tihe consulship of 
ProLinus, A. D. 395. o . *■ 

Kotnanos bibirous primum, te con&ule, fontes, 

Et I^atiffi cessit Grata Thalia toftm. 

Resides some Greek epigrams, which are still extant, the Latin poet 
had composed, in Greek, the Antiquities of Tarsus, Anaaavbus, 
Bvrytus, Nice, &c. It is more easy to supply the loss of cood noetrv. 
than of authentic history. ^ 

,120 Strada (rrotusion, v. vi.) allows him to contend with the five 
heroic jwets, Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. His patron 
is the accomplished courtier, Balthazar Gastiglione. flis admirer# i 


Varanes, and Vigilantiiis. By the pressing in- 
.stances of the new favourites, these generals, 
unworthy as they had shown themselves of the 
name of soldiers,^ were promoted to the com- 
mand of the cavahty, of the infantry, and of the 
domestic troops. The Gothic prince w'oiild have 
subscribed with pleasure the edict w^hich the fa- 
naticism of Olympius dictated to the simple and 
devout emperor. Honorius ex eluded all persons, 
w"ho were adverse to the Catholic church, from 
holding any office in the state ; obstinately re- 
jected the service of all those who dissented from, 
his religion j' and rashly disqualified many of his 
bravest and most skilful officers, who adhered to 
the Pagan worship, or who had imbibed the 
opinions of Arianism.3 These measures, so ad- 
vantageous to an enemy, Alaric would have ap- 
proved, and might perhaps have suggested; but 
it may seem doubtful, whether the barbarian 
wmuld have promoted his interest at the expense 
of the inhuman and absurd cruelty, which was 
perpetrated by the direction, or at least with the 
connivance, of the Imperial ministers. The 
foreign auxiliaries, who had been attached to 
the person of Stilicho, lamented his death ; but 
the desire of revenge was checked by a natiu-al 
apprehension for the safety of their wives and 
children ; who -wei’e detained as hostages in the 
strong cities of Italy, where tliey had likewise 
deposited their most valuable effects. At the 
same hour, and as if by a common signal, the 
cities of Ita^ were polluted by the same horrid 
scenes of universal massacre and pillage, which 
involved, in promiscuous destruction, the fami- 
lies and fortunes of the barbarians. Exas- 
perated by such an injury, which might have 
awakened the tamest and most servile spirit, they 
cast a look of indignation and hope towards the 
camp of Alaric, and unanimously swore to i>iir- 
sue, with just and implacable W'ar, the perfidious 
nation, that had so basely violated the laws of 
hospitality. By the imprudent conduct of the 
ministers of Honorius, the republic lost the 
assistance, and deserved the enmity, of thirty 
thousand of her bravest soldiers ; and the weight 
of that formidable army, which alone might 
have determined the event of the w^ar, trans- 
ferred from the scale of the Romans into that of 
the Goths. 

In the arts of negotiation, as well Alaric marct.es 
as in those of war, the Gothic king 
maintained his superior ascendant Oct. &c. ' 
over an enemy, whose seeming changes proceeded 
from the total want of counsel and design. From 
his camp, on the confines of Italy, Alaric atten- 
tively observed the revolutions of the palace, 
watched the progress of faction and discontent, 
disguised the hostile aspect of a barbarian in- 
vader, and assumed the more popular appear- 
ance of the friend and ally of the great Stilicho ; 

are numerous and passionate- Yet the risid critics reitroaoh the 
exotic weeds, or tlo'Vkei's, which spring too luxuriantly in his Latian 
soil. 

1 The series of events, from the death of Stilicho, to the arrival of 
Alaric before Home, can only be found in Zosimus, 1. v, p. 317—350. 

2 The expression of Zosimus i.s strong and livtly, Ka.Ta4>pcn>Ti<ri.v 
ettTTOMyo-ai TOdc "iroXc/itots apxovroj, sufficient to excite the contempt of 
ffie enemy. 

3 Eos qui catholicffi seette sunt inimici, intra palatium rnilitare 
prohlbemns. Nullus nobis sit aliqna ratione conjunctus, qui. a nobis 
fide et relipione discordat. CocL Theodos. 1. xvi.‘ tit. v. leg. 42., and 
Godefroy's Commentary, tom. vj. p. 164, Tlds law was ap)>'ii.i! in 
tlie utmost latitude, and rigorously execut.'d. Zosimns, 1. v. p. 364. 
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to whose virtues, ^vhcn they were no longer for- 
midable, he could pay a just tribute of sincere 
praise and regret. The pressing invitation of 
the maiecontents, who urged the king of the 
Goths to invade Italy, was enforced by a lively 
sense of his personal Injuries; and he might 
speciously complain, that the Imperial ministers 
still delayed and eluded the payment of the 
four thousand pounds of gold ; which had been 
granted by the Roman senate, either to reward 
his services, or to appease his fury. His decent 
firmness was supported by an artful moderation, 
/R'liich contributed to the success of his designs. 
He required a fair and reasonable satisfaction ; 
but lie gave the strongest assurances, that, as soon 
as he had obtained it, he would immediately 
retire. He refused to trust the fiith of the 
Romans, unless JEtius and Jason, the sons of 
two great officers of state, were sent as hostages to 
his camp : but he offered to deliver, in exchange, 
several of the noblest youths of the Gotinc 
nation. The modesty of Alaricwas interpreted, 
by the ministers of Ravenna, as a sure evidence 
of his vreakness and fear. They disdained 
either to negotiate a treaty, or to assemble an 
army ; and with a rash confidence, derived only 
from their ignorance of the extreme danger, 
irretrievably wasted the decisive moments of 
peace and war. While they expected, in sullen 
silence, that the barbarians should evacuate the 
confines of Italy, Alaric, with bold and rapid 
marches, passed the Alps and the Po; hastily 
pillaged the cities of Aquileia, Altinum, Con- 
cordia, and Cremona, which yielded to his 
arms; increased his forces by the accession of 
thirty thousand auxiliaries ; and, without meet- 
ing a single enemy in the field, advanced as far 
as the edge of the morass which protected the 
impregnable residence of the emperor of the 
West. Instead of attempting the hopeless siege 
of Ravenna, the prudent leader of the Goths 
proceeded to Rimini, stretched his ravages along 
the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, and meditated 
the conquest of the ancient mistress of the w^orld. 
An Italian hermit, whose zeal and sanctity were 
respected by the baibarians themselves, encoun- 
tered the victorious monarch, and boldly de- 
nounced the indignation of Heaven against the 
oppressors of the earth : but the saint himself 
was confounded by the solemn asseveration of 
Alaric, that he felt a secret and preternatural 
impulse, which directed, and even compelled, 
his march to the gates of Rome, He felt, that 
his genius and his fortune were equal to the 
most arduous enterprises ; and the enthusiasm 
wffiich he communicated to the Goths, insensibly 
removed the popular, and almost superstitious, 

4 Addison (seohis Works, vol.ii. p.51. edit. Basken'ille) has gh'en 
a very pioturosque description of the road through the Aiwnnine. 
The Ootlis were not at leisure to observe the beauties of the prospect} 
but they were pleased to find that the Saxa Intercisa, a narrow pas- 
sage which Vespasian had cut through the rock (Cluver. Italia Antiq. 
tom. i. p. 618.) was totally neglected. 

5 Hinc albi Clitumni greges, et majdma Taurus 
Victima ; saspe tuo pertusi flundne sacro 
Romanos ad templa Deum duxere Triumphos. 

Besides Vh’gil, mo.st of the Latin poets, Propertius, J.ucan, Silius 
Italicus, Claudian, &c. whose passages may be jfound in Cluverius and 
Addison, have celebrated the triumphal victims of the Clitumnus. 

6 Some ideas of the march of Alaric are borrowed from the joumgy 
of Honotius over the same {nrotmd. (See Claudian in vi Com. Hon. > 
4‘)i~522.) The measured distance between Ravenna and Rome was 
264 Roman miles. (Itinerar. Wesseling. p. 12C.) 

7 The march and retreat of Hannibal are described by Livy, 

1. xxvi. c. 7, 8, 9, 10, n.j and the reader is made a spectator of the 
biteresting acene. 


reverence of the nations for the mnje.sfy of the 
Roman name. His troop.s, animated by tlie 
hopes of spoil, followed the course of the Fla- 
minian way, occupied the unguarded passes of 
the Apennine,^ descended into the rich plains of 
Umbria ; and, as they lay encamped on the banks 
of the Clitumnus, might wantonly slaughter and 
devour the milk-white oxen, which had been so 
long reserved for the use of Roman triumphs, ^ 
A lofty situation, and a seasonable tempest of 
thunder and lightning, preserved the little city 
of Narni ; but the king of the Goths, despising 
the ignoble prey, still advanced with unabated 
vigour; and after he had passed through the 
stately arches, adorned with the spoils of bar- 
baric victories, he pitched his camp under the 
walls of Rome. <5 

During a period of six hundred frauniimi at the 
and nineteen years, the seat of em- Kates of Rome, 
pire had never been violated by the presence 
of a foreign enemy. The unsuccessful ex- 
pedition of Hannibal," served only to display 
the character of the senate and people ; of 
a senate degraded, rather than ennobled, by 
the comparison of an assembly of kings ; and 
of a people, to whom the ambassador of 
Pyrrhus ascribed the inexhaustible resources 
of the Hydra. 8 Each of the senators, in the 
time of the Punic war, had accomplished his 
tenn of military service, either in a subor- 
dinate or a superior station ; and the decree, 
which invested with tempoi:ary command all 
those who had been consuls, or censors, or dic- 
tators, gave the republic the immediate assist- 
ance of many brave and experienced generals. 

In the beginning of the war, the Roman people 
consisted of two hundred and fifty thousand 
citizens of an age to bear arms.^^ Fifty thousand 
had already died in the defence of their country; 
and the twenty-three legions wdiich were em- 
ployed in the different camps of Italy, Greece, 
Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain, required about one 
hundred thousand men. But there still re- 
raaiiied an equal number in Rome, and the ad- 
jacent territory, who were animated by the same 
intrepid courage ; and every citizen w^as trained, 
from his earliest youth, in the discipline and 
exercises of a soldier. Hannibal was astonished 
by the constancy of the senate, who, witliout 
raising the siege of Capua, or recalling their 
scattered forces, expected his approach. He 
encamped on the banks of the Anio, at the dis- 
tance of three miles from the city : and he was 
soon informed, that the ground on which he had 
pitched his tent, was sold for an adequate price 
at a public auction; and that a body of troops 
was dismissed by an opposite road, to reinforce 

8 These comparisons were used hy Cyneas,the connseljor of Pyr- 

Thus. after his return from his embassy, in whk'h he had diligently 
studied the discipline and manners of Rome. (SeePlutarcli in I^yrrho, 
tom. ii. p. 469.) , , vi t i. i 

9 In the three census wMch were made of the Roman people, atwnt 
the time of the second Punic war, the numbers stand as follows (see 
Livy, Epitom. l.xx., Hist. 1. xxvii. 56., xxix. 57-), 270,213, io7,108, 
214,000: The fall of the second, and the rise of the third, apperms so 
enormous, that several critics, norivithsiandine the unanmiity of the 
MSS. have saspected some corrupCon of the text of Livy. (See 
Drakenborch ad xxvii- 56., and Beaufort, Rdpubhque Romaine, 
tom, i. p. 326.) They did not consider that the second ermus 
taken only at Rome, and that the numbers w^ere diminislted, not only 
bv the death, but likewise by the absence, of many soldiers. In the 
third eetmis, Livy expressly affirms, that the leeiooa were mustered by 
the care of particular commissaries. From the numbers on the last, 
we must always deduct one twelfth above threescore, and incapable of 
taxing aims. See I’opulation de la Fiance, p. < %. 
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the legions of Spain, He led his Ahicms to 
the gates of Rome, where he found three armies 
in order of battle, prepared to receive him ; but 
Hannibal dreaded the event of a combat, from 
■w'hich lie could not hope to escape, unless he 
destroyed the last of liis enemies ; and his speedy 
retreat confessed the invincible courage of the 
Romans. 

Geiieaio?!? of From tlie time of the Punic war, 

the senators, uninterrupted succession of se- 
nators had preserved the name and image of the 
republic; and the degenerate subjects of Ho- 
norius ambitiously derived their descent from the 
heroes who had repulsed the arms of Hannibal, 
and subdued the nations of the earth. The tem- 
poral honours, which the devout Paula n in- 
herited and despised, are carefully recapitulated 
by Jeroin, the guide of her conscience, and the 
historian of her life. The genealogy of her 
father, Rogatus, which ascended as high as 
Agamemnon, might seem to betray a Grecian 
origin ; but her mother, Blsesilla, numbered the 
Scipios, iEmilius Paul us, and the Gracchi, in 
the list of her ancestors; and Toxotius, the 
husband of Paula, deduced his royal lineage 
from iEneas, the father of the Julian line. 
The vanity of the rich, who d.esired to be noble, 
was gratified by these lofty pretensions. En- 
couraged by the applause of their parasite, they 
easily imposed on the credulity of the vulgar ; 
and were countenanced, in some measure, by the 
custom of adopting the name of their patron, 
which had always prevailed among the freed- 
men and clients of illustrious families. Most 
of those families, however, attacked by so many 
causes of external violence or internal decay, 
were gradually extirpated; and it would be 
more reasonable to seek for a lineal descent of 
twenty generations, among the mountains of the 
Alps, or in the peaceful solitude of Apulia, than 
on the theatre of Rome, tiie seat of fortune, of 
danger, and of perj)etual revolutions. Under 
each successive reign, and from every province 
of the empire, a crowd of hardy adventurers, 
rising to eminence by their talents or their vices, 
usurped the wealth, the honours, and the palaces 
of Rome ; and oppressed, or protected, the poor 
and Iiurnble remains of consular families ; wlio 
were ignorant, perhaps, of the glory of their 
ancestors. 12 

10 Livy considers these two incidents as the efTeets only of cliance 
and courage. I suspect that they were both managed by tlie admirable 
policy of the senate. 

11 See Jerom, tom. i. p. 1G9, 170. ad Eustochinm; he bestows on 
1 titles of Gracchorum stir^is, soboles Scipionurn, 

I auli haeres, cujus vocabuluni traJiif, Alartise Papyriii; lUatris Afrieani 
vm ef germana propago. This particular description supposes a more 
holiu title than the surname of Julius, which Toxotius shared with a 
thousand families of the Western provinces. See tlie Index of Tacitus, 
of ( iruter's Inscriptions, See. 

55.). affirms, that between the battle of Actium 
and the rejgn pi Vespasian, the senate was gradually filled with netv 
families from tne municipia and colonies of Italy. 

15 Kec quisqaam rrocerum tentet (licet lere vetusto 
Floreat, et claro cingatur Ilorna senatCi) 
be jptare parem ; sed prima sede relictd 
Aucheniist de jure licet cerUire secundo. 

_ . , Claud, in Prob. et Olybrii Coss. IS. 

»urn a compliment paid to the obscure name of the Auchenii has 
amazed the critics ; but they ail agree, that whatever may be the true 

j Claudian can be applied only to the Aiiician family. 

14 The earli^t date in the annals ot Pighius is that of M. Anicius 
Gallus, 1 rib- PI. A. U- C. 506. Another tribune, Q. Anicius, 

, ; ^dlstinguishetl by the epithet of Preenesttnus. Livy 

(xlv. 43.) p)a^ the Anicii below the great families of Rome. 

xlv. 3. 26. 43. He fairly appreciates the 
merit or .micius, and jtuitly observes, that his fame was clouded by 
^«stre of the Macedonian, which preceded the Illyrian, 

t ^ consulships are, A. U. C. 59S. 818. 967 1 

the last tui^ reigns of Nero and Oaracalla. The secesad of i 
these consuls distinguished himsdf only by his infamous flattery. J 


In the time of Jerom and Claudian, ThoAniciau 
the senators unanimously yielded the 
pre-eminence to the Anician line ; and a slight 
view of history will serve to appreciate the 
rank and antiquity of the noble families, which 
contended only for the second place. During 
the five first ages of the city, the name of the 
Aiiicians was unknown ; they appear to have de- 
rived their origin from Prajneste ; and the am- 
bition of those new citizens was long satisfied 
with the plebeian honours of tribunes of the 
people. One hundred and sixty- eight years 
before the Christian aira, the family was en- 
nobled by the praitorship of Anicius, who glo- 
riously terminated the Illyrian war by the con- 
que.st of the nation, and the captivity of their 
king.i^ From the triumph of that general, 
three consulships, in distant periods, mai*k the 
succession of the Anician name. From the 
reign of Diocletian to the final extinction of the 
Western empire, that name shone with a lustre 
which was not eclipsed, in the public estimation, 
by the majesty of the Imperial purple. 17 The 
several branches, to w'hom it was communicated, 
united, by marriage or inheritance, the wealtli 
and titles of the Annian, the Fetronian, and the 
Olybrian houses ; and in each generation the 
number of consulships was multiplied by an 
hereditary claim. ^8 The Anician family ex- 
celled in faith and in riches ; they were the first 
of the Roman senate wdio embraced Chris- 
tianity ; and it is probable that Anicius Julian, 
w^ho was afterwards consul and prefect of the 
city, atoned for his attachment to the party of 
Maxentius, by the readiness with which he ac- 
cepted the religion of Constantine, Their 
ample patrimony was increased by the industry 
of Probus, the chief of the Anician family ; who 
shared with Gratian the honours of the consul- 
ship, and exercised, four times, the high office 
of prmtorian prmfect.20 His immense estates 
WTre scattered over the wide extent of the Ro- 
man world ; and though the public might sus- 
pect, or disapprove, the methods, by which they 
had been acquired ; the generosity and magni- 
ficence of that fortunate statesman deserved tlie 
gratitude of his clients, and the admiration of 
strangers. 21 Such was the respect entertained 
for his memory, that the two sons of Probus, in 
their earliest youth, and at the request of the 

(Tacit. Annal, xv. 74.) : but even the evidence of crimes,, if they bear 
the stamp of p-eatness and fmiiquity, is admitted, without relucciuice, 
to prove the genealogy of a noble house. 

17 In the sixth century, the nobility of the Anician. name is men- 
tioned (Cassiodor. Variar. 1. x. Ep. 10. 12.) with singular respect by 
the minister of a Gothic king of Italy. 

IS .. — Fixus in omnes 

Cognatos procedit honos ; queincumque requiras 
Hiic destirije viruin, certum est de Consule nasci. 

Per fasces numerantur .4 vi, serapf.rque reiiata, 

Nobilitate virent, et prolem fata sequuntur. 

(Claudian in Prob. et Olyb. Consulat. 12, &c.) The Annii, whose 
name seems to have merged in the A nician , mark the Fasti wi th many 
consulships from the time of Vespasian to the fourth century. 

19 The title of first Clirlstian senator may be jusrified by the autlior- 
ity of Prudentius (in Symmach. i. 55.3.) and the dislike ot’ the Pagans 
to the Anician family. See Tillcmont, Hist, des Kinpereiirs, tom iv. 
|i.lS3., V. p, 44. Baron. Annal. A.D. 512, No. 78 ., A. I). 322, 

20 Probus « - - claritudine generis et potentifi et opum magnitudine, 
cognitiis Orbi Romano, per quem univei-sum pcene patrimo'nia spai'sa 
poss_^t, juste an seous non judicioli est nostri. Arnmian. Marcellin. 
xxvii. 11. His children and widow erected lor him a magnificent 
tomb in the Vatican, which was' demolished in the time of pope 
Nicholas Y. to make room for the new church of St. I’eter, Baronius, 
who laments the ruin of this Christian monument, has tUIigently 
preserved tlie , inscriptions and basso-relievo.s. See Annal. Eccles. 
A. D. 395, No. 5.-17. 

21 Two Persian satraps travelled to Milan and Rome, to hear St. 
Ambrose, and to see Probus. (Paulin, in Vit. Ambros.) Claudian (in 
Cons. Frobin. et Olybr. 30--G0.) seems at a loss how to express tne 
glory of Probus. 
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senate, were associated in the consular dignity ; 
a memorable distinction, without examide in 

the ajinalsof Rome.22 

Wealth of the marbles of the Anidan 

aswau nobles. <« palacc/’ Were used as a pi'overbial 
expression of opulence and splendour j but 
the nobles and senators of Rome aspired, in due 
gradation, to imitate that illustrious family. The 
accurate description of tlie city, which w^as com- 
posed in the Theodosian age, enumerates one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty houses, the 
residence of wealthy and honourable citiaens.Q'^ 
Many of these stately mansions might almost 
excuse tlie exaggeration of the poet ; that Rome 
contained a multitude of palaces, and that each 
palace was equal to a city : since it included 
within its own precincts, every thing wdiich could 
be subservient either to use or luxury ; markets, 
hippodromes, temples, fountains, baths, porticoes, 
shady groves, and artiheial aviaries. q'he his- 
torian Olympiodorus, who represents the state 
of Rome when it was besieged by the Goths, 
continues to observe, that several of the richest 
senators received from their estates an annual 
income of four thousand pounds of gold, above 
one hundred and sixty thousand pounds ster- 
ling; witliout computing the stated provision 
of corn and wine, which, had they been sold, 
might have equalled in value one third of the 
money. Compared to this immoderate wealth, 
an ordinary revenue of a thousand or fifteen 
hundred pounds of gold might be considered as 
no more than adequate to the dignity of the sena- 
torian rank, which required many expenses of a 
public and ostentatious kind. Several examples 
are recorded, in the age of Honorius, of vain and 
popular nobles, who celebrated the year of their 
prmtorship, by a festival, wliich lasted seven days, 
and cost above one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling.27 The estates of the Roman senators, 
which so far exceeded the proportion of modern 
wealth, were not confined to the limits of Italy. 
Their possessions extended far beyond the Ionian 
and iEgean Seas, to the most distant provinces : 
the city of Nicopolis, wliich Augustus had founded 
as an eternal monument of the Actian victory, 
w*as the property of the devout Paula ; 2S and it 
is observed by Seneca, that the rivers, which had 
divided hostile nations, now fiowed through the 
lands of private citizens.^^ According to their 

22 See the poem which Clauclian addressed to the two noble youths. 

23 Secundinus, the Manichaean, ap, Baron. Annal. iSccIes. A. B. 
390, No. 31. 

24 See Nardini, Roma Antica, p. 89. 498. .500. 

25 14“^^ loquar inclusns inter laquearia sylvas ; 

Veniula quffi vano carmine ludit avis. 

CLaud. Rutll. Numatian. Itinerar. ver. HI. 

The poet lived at the time of the Gothic invasion. A moderate ii.ilace 
would have covered Cincinnatus’s farm of four acres. (Val. Max. iy. 4.) 
In iaxitatem runs excumnif, says Seneca, Epist. 114. See a judi- 
cious note of Mr. Hume, Essavs, vol. i. p. 5G2. last 8vo edition. 

2(1 This curious account of Rome, in the reiffii of Honorius, is 
found in a fragment of tlie historian Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, 
p. 197. 

27 The Bom of Alypius, of Rymmachus, and of Maximus, spait, 
durinff liieir respective priutorships, twelve, or twenty, or forty, cenie- 
nams (or,hundretl weight of gold). See Oljmpiodor. ap. Phot. ji. 137- 
This popular estim.^tion allows .some latitude; but it is difficult to 
explain a law in the Thf'odo.dan Code (1. vi, leg. 6.), which fixes the 
expetise of the first prajtor at 25,0tK), of the second at 20,000, and of 
the thiixl at WfiOOfoUeii. ^fbe name effoUis (see Mdm. de I’Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 727.] was equally applied to a purse 
of 125 pieces of silva:, and to a small copper coin of the value of 
the 2625th part of that purse. In the former sense, die 25,000 folles 
would be equal to 150,0001. ; in the latter, to five or six pounds sterling. 
The one appears extravagant, the other is ritUculous. There must have 
existed some third, and middle value, which is here understood ; but 
ambiguity is an inexcusable fiiult in the language of laws. 

28 Nicopolis xnActiaco littore slta possossionis restrie rumc 

pars vel maxima est. Jerom. in preefat. Comment, ad Epistol. ad 
Titum, tom. ix. p. 245. M. de TiUemont supposes, strangely enough,, 


temper and circumstances, the estates of tlic 
Romans were either cultivated by the labour of 
tlieir slaves, or granted, for a certain and stipu- 
lated rent, to the industrious farmer. The econo- 
mical writers of antiquity strenuously recommend 
the former method, whei'cver it may be practi- 
cable ; i)ut if the object should be removed, by 
its distance or magnitude, from the immediate 
eye of the master, they prefer the active care of 
an old hereditary tenant, attached to the soil, and 
interested in the produce, to the mercenary admi- 
nistration of a negligent, perhaps an unfaithful, 

steward. 30 

The opulent nobles of an immense _ , 
capital, who w^ere never excited by 
the pursuit of military glory, and seldom engaged 
in the occupations of civil government, naturally 
resigned their leisure to the business and amuse- 
ments of private life. At Rome, commerce wa.s 
always held in contempt : but the senators, from 
the first age of the republic, increased their pa- 
trimony, and multiplied their clients, by the 
lucrative practice of usury ; and the obsolete laws 
w^ere eluded, or violated, by the mutual inclin- 
ations and interest of both parties. 3 1 A con- 
siderable mass of treasure must always have 
existed at Rome, either in the current coin of the 
empire, or in the form of gold and silver plate ; 
and there were many sideboards in the time of 
Pliny, which contained more solid silver, than 
had been transported by Scipio from vanquished 
Carthage.32 The greater part of the noliles, wfio 
dissipated their fortunes in profuse luxury, found 
themselves poor in the midst of wealth ; and idle 
in a constant round of dissipation. Their desires 
were continually gratified by the labour of a 
thousand hands ; of the numerous train of their 
domestic slaves, who were actuated by the fear of 
i punishment ; and of the various professions of 
I artificers and merchants, who were more power- 
fully impelled by the hopes of gain, The ancients 
were destitute of many of the conveniences of 
life, which have been invented or improved by 
the progress of industry ; and the plenty of glass 
and linen has diffused more real comforts among 
the modern nations of Europe, than the senators 
of Rome could derive from all the refinements of 
pompous or sensual luxury. 33 Their luxury, and 
their manners, have been the subject of minute 
and laborious disquisition : but as such enqumes 

that it was paittof Agamemnon’s inheritance. M«5m. Eccl<?s, tom. xii. 
p. 85. ■ 

29 Seneca* Epist. lixxix. His language is of the declamatory hind i 
hut declamation could scarcely exaggerate the avarice and luxury of 
the Romans. The philosopher himself deserved some sliare of the 
reproach ; if it be true that his rigorous exaction of Qundrineentte», 
above tltree hundred thousand pounds* which lie had lent at high in 
terest, provoked a rebellion in Britain. (Dion Cassius, 1. Ixii. p, 3003.) 
According to the conjecture of Gale (Antoninus's Ithaeitary in Britaari, 
p. 92.)* the same Paustinus possessetl an estate near Bury, in Suflblfc* 
and another in the kingdom of Naples- 

30 Volusius* a wealthy senator (Tacit. Annal. iii. 30.)* always pre- 
ferred tenan ts bom on the estate. Columel la, who received tWs maxim 
fiom him, argues very judiciously on the subject. De Re Eo^stic^, 

I. i. c. 7. p. 408. edit. Gesner, Beipsig, 1735. 

31 Valesius (ad Ammian. xiv.6,) has proved, from Chrysostom and 
Augustin, that the senators were not allowed to lend tututey at usury. 

Yet it appears from the Theodosian Code (tiee Godefroy ad I. iL 
tit. xxxiii. tom. i. p. 230—289.}, that they were permitted to take six 
per cent, or one half of the legal interest ; and, what is more sdnguiar, 
this .pentnisBion was granted to the ^oung senators, 

32 PJin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 50. He states the silver at only 4380 


pounds, which is increas^ by Livy (xxx. 45.) to 100,025 ; the former 
seems too little for an opulent city, tlie latter too much for any private 
sideboard. 

33 The ieanied Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, &c. p. 153.) 
has observed with huunstr, and I believe with truth, that Augustus 
had neither glass to bis windows, txor a sliixt to bis back. Under 
the lower empire, the use of linen and glass became somewhat more 
common. 
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would divert me too long from the design of the 
present work, I shall produce an authentic state 
of Rome and its inhabitants, which is more pe- 
culiarly applicable to the period of the Gothic 
invasion. Amniianus Marcellinus, who pru- 
dently chose the capital of the empire, as the 
residence the best adapted to tbe historian of his 
own times, has mixed with the narrative of public 
events, a lively representation of the scenes with 
which he was familiarly conversant. The judi- 
cious reader will not alw^ays approve of the 
asperity of censure, the choice of circumstances, 
or the style of expression : he will perhaps de- 
tect the latent prejudices, and personal resent- 
ments, which soured the temper of Ammianus 
himself; but he will surely observe, with philo- 
sophic curiosity, the interesting and original 
picture of the manners of Rome.34 
Character of “ greatiiess of Rome (such 
the Roman no- « is the language of the historian) 
mfanusMScei- “ w'as founded on the rare, and al- 
linus. incredible, alliance of virtue 

and of fortune. The long period of her ia- 
" fancy was employed in a laborious struggle 
against the tribes of Italy, the neiglibours and 
“ enemies of the rising city. In the strength 
and ardour of youth, she sustained the storms 
« of w'ar ; carried her victorious arms beyond 
the seas and the mountains ; and brought 
home triumphant laurels from every country 
of the globe. At length, verging tow^ards old 
“ age, and sometimes conquering by the terror 
only of her name, she sought the blessings of 
ease and tranquillity. The venerable city, 
“ which had trampled on the necks of the fiercest 
nations ; and established a system of laws, the 
perpetual guardians of justice and freedom ; 
** was content, like a wise and wealthy parent, 
“ to devolve on the Cajsars, her favourite sons, 
“ the care of governing her ample patrimony,s& 
“ A secure ^d profound peace, such as had 
“ been once enjoyed in the reign of Numa, suc- 
“ ceeded to the tumults of a republic : while 
Rome was still adored as the queen of the 
“ earth ; and the subject nations still reverenced 
“ the name of the people, and the majesty of 
the senate. But this native splendour (con- 
tinues Ammianus) is degraded, and sullied, 
by the conduct of some nobles ; who, un- 
mindful of their own dignity, and of that of 
“ their countiy, assume an unbounded licence 
of vice and folly. They contend with each 
otJier in the empty vanity of titles and sur- 
‘‘ names ; and curiously select, or invent, the 
most lofty and sonorous appellations, Rebur- 
rus, or Fabunius, Pagonius, or Tarrasius,36 

54 It is incumhent on me to explain the libertie? which I have 
tairen witii the text of Ammianus. 1. I have melted down into one 
the sixth chapter of the fourteenth, and the fourth of the twenty- 
eighth book. ^ i. i have given order and connection to the confuse 
mass of materials. 3- 1 have softened atrnte extravagant hvoerboles, 
and oared away some superfluities of the original. 4. I have deve- 
some observations which were insinuated, rather than expressed. 
W ith these allowances, my version will he found, not literal indeed, 
but faithiul and exact. 

35 Claudian, who seems to have read the history of Ammianus, 
speaks ot this great revolution in a much less courtly style ; 
mtquam juraferox in se communia Coesar 
TraiistuUt; et laps! mores ; desuetaque piiscis 
Artibus, in greminm pacis servile recesa. 



which may impress the ears of the vulgar 
“ with astonishment and respect. From a vain 
‘‘ ambition of perpetuating their memory, they 
affect to multiply their likeness, in statues of 
“bronze and marble; nor are they satisfied, 
“ unless those statues are covered with plates of 
“ gold ; an honourable distinction, first granted 
“ to Acilius the consul, jifter he had subdued, 
“ by his arms and counsels, the power of king 
“ Antiochus. The ostentation of displaying, 
“of magnifying, perhaps, the rent-roll of the 
“ estates which they possess in all the provinces, 
“ from the rising to the setting sun, provokes the 
“ just resentment of every man, who recollects, 
“ that their poor and invincible ancestors were 
“ not distinguished from the meanest of the sol- 
“ diers, by the delicacy of their food, or the 
“ splendour of their apparel. But the modern 
“ nobles measure their rank and consequence 
“ according to the loftiness of their chariots, 37 
“ and the weighty magnificence of their dress. 
“ Their long robes of silk and purple float in 
“ the -wind ; and as they are agitated, by art or 
“ accident, they occasionally discover the under 
“ garments, the rich tunics, embroidered with 
“ the figures of various animals. 3 8 Folloxved 
‘‘ by a train of fifty servants, and tearing tip the 
“ pavement, they move along the streets with 
“ the same impetuous speed as if they travelled 
“ with post-horses ; and the example of the se- 
“ nators is boldly imitated by the matrons and 
“ ladies, whose covered carriages are continually 
“ driving round the immense space of the city 
“and suburbs. Whenever these persons of high 
“ distinction condescend to visit the public baths, 
“ they assume, on their entrance, a tone of loud 
“ and insolent command, and appropriate to 
“ their own use the conveniences which were 
designed for the Roman people. If, in these 
“ places of mixed and general resort, they meet 
“ any of the infamous ministers of their plea- 
“ sures, they express their affection by a tender 
“ embrace ; while they proudly decline the salu- 
j “ tations of their fellow-citizens, who are not 
“ permitted to aspire above the honour of kissing 
“ their hands or their knees. As soon as they 
“ have indulged themselves in the refreshment 
“ of the bath, they resume their rings, and the 
“ other ensigns of their dignity ; select from 
“ their private wardrobe the finest linen, such as 
“ might suffice for a dozen persons, the garments 
“ the most agreeable to their fancy, and main- 
“ tain till their departure the same haughty de- 
“ meanour ; which perhaps might have been 
“ excused in the great Blarcell us, after the con- 
“ quest of Syracuse. Sometimes, indeed, these 

even seven, pompous surnames ; as for instance, Marcus Arfecius 
M semmius Purius Balburius Cfficilianus Piacidus. See Noris, Ceno- 
taph. Pisan. Dissert, iv, p. 4.%. 

37 The canruciS) or coaches of the Romans, were often of solid silver, 
curiously carved and engraved j and the trappings of the mules, or 
horses, were eroliossed with gold. This magiiuicence continued from 
the reign ot Nero to that of Honorius; and the Appian way was 
covered with the splendid equipages of the nobles, who came out to 
meet St. Melania, when she returned to Rome, six yeax-s liefore the 
Gottoc siege. {Seneca, epist. Ixxxvii, Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 49. 
Pauhn. Notan. apud liiu-on. Anna!. Eccles. A, I). 597, No. 5.) Yet 
wrap is well exchanged for convenience ; and a plain modem coach, 
that is hung upon springs, is much preferable to the silver or gold 
carts of antiquity, wliich rolled on the axle-tree, and were exposed, for 
the most part, to the inclemency of die vreather. 

38 In a homily of Asterius, bishop of Amasia, M. de Valois has 
tnscovered (adAmmian. xiv. 6.} tliat tins was a new fashion; that 
bears, wolv^, lions, and tigers, woods, hunting-matches, &c. were 
represented in embroidery ; and that the more pious coxcombs substi- 
tuted the figure or legend of some favourite saint. 
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« iieroes undertake more arduous aebievements j 
t£ tliey visit their estates in Italy, and prociire 
.< themselves, by the toil of servile bands, the 
« amusements of the chace,3£> If at any time, 
‘‘ but more especially on a hot day, they have 
courage to sail, in their painted galleys, from 
the Lucriiie lake^o to their elegant villas on 
« the sea-coast of Puteoli and Cay eta, they 
« compare their own expeditions to the marches 
“ of Cmsar and Alexander. Yet should a Jfly 
“ presume to settle on the silken folds of their 
« gilded umbrellas j should a sun-beam pene- 
«tx'ate through some unguarded and imper- 
« ceptible chink, they deplore their intolerable 
“ hardships, and lament, in affected language, 
« that they were not born in the land of the 
« Cimnieriansj'i- the regionsof eternal darkness. 
<< In these journeys into the countryts the whole 
« body of the household marches with their 
master. In the same manner as the cavalry 
“ and infantry, the heavy and the light armed 
“ troops, the advanced guard and the rear, are 
marshalled by the skill of their military lead- 
“ ers ; so the domestic officers, who bear a rod, 
as an ensign of authority, distribute and ar- 
range the numerous train of slaves and attend- 
“ ants. The baggage and wi-ardrobe move in the 
front ; and are immediately followed by a mul- 
“ txtude of cooks, and inferior ministers, em- 
“ ployed in the service of the kitchens, and of 
** the table. The main body is cdtoposed of a 
“ promiscuous crowd of slaves, increased by 
“ the accidental concourse of idle or dependent 
" plebeians. The rear is closed by the favourite 
band of eunuchs, distributed from age to 
youth, according to the order of seniority. 
Their numbers, and their deformity, excite 
“ the horror of the indignant spectators, who are 
ready to execrate the memory of Semiramis, 
“ for the cruel art which she invented, of 
frustrating the purposes of nature, and of 
“ blasting in the bud the hopes of future gene- 
“ rations. In the exercise of domestic jiiris- 
“ diction, the nobles of Home express an 
" exquisite sensibility for any personal injury, 
<< and a contemptuous indifference for the rest 
“ of the human species. When they have called 
for warm water, if a slave has been tardy in his 
obedience, he is instantly chastised with three 
“ hundred lashes : but should the same slave 
“ commit a wilful murder, the master will 

.*59 See Plin>'’s Epistles, i. G. Three large wilt! hoars were allured 
and taken in tiie toils "Without interrupting the studies of the philo- 
sophic sportsman. 

40 The change from the inauspicious word Averiim, which stands 
in the text, is immaterial. The two lakes, Avernus and Lucrinus, 
communicated with each other, and were fashioned by the stupendous 
moles of Agrippainto the Julian port, which opened, through a nar- 
row entrance, into the gulf of Puteoli. Virppl, "who resided on the 
spot, has described (Georgic ii. 161.) this work at the moment of its 
execution ; and his commentators, especially Catrou, have derived 
much light from Strabo, Suetonius, and Dion. Earthquakes a.nd 
volcanoes have changed thefiace of the country, and turned the Imcrine > 
lake, since the vear 1638, into the Monte Nuovo. See Camillo 1 elle- 
^no, Discorsi della Campania Felice, p. 239. 2ii, &c, Antomx 
Hanfelicii Campania, p. 13. 88. 

41 Thcregna Cmnana et Puteolanaj loca cteteroqui vaide expe- 

tenda, interpellantium autem muldtudinepoene fugienda. Cicero ad 
Attic, xvi, 17. . , „ 

42 The proverbial expression of Cimnerian darkness was originally 

borrowed firom the descrit'tion of Homer {in tl>e eleventh book of the 
Odyssey), which he applies to a remote and fabulous covmtry oti the 
shores of the ocean. See Erasml Adagia, in his "wmrks, tom , u. p. 39 3. 
the Leyden edition. , 

4.3 We may learn from Seneca, epist. cxxiii. three curious circum- 
stances relative to the journeys of the Romans. 1. They were pre- 
ceded by a troop of Numidian light horse, who announced, by & cloud 
of dust, the approach of a great ma». 2. Their baggage-nmlas t^s- 
ported not only the precious vases, but even the fragile "ve^eis ot 
crystal and.mttrTa ; "wliicb last is almost proved, by the leacnca rrencu 


‘‘ mildly observe, that he is a worthless fellow j 
‘‘ blit that, if he rej^eats the offence, he shall not 
“ escape punishment. Hospitality was formerly 
“ the virtue of the Romans ; and every stranger, 
“ who could plead either merit or misfortune, 
“ was relieved, or rewarded, by their generosity. 
At present, if a foreigner, perhaps of no con- 
temptible rank, is introduced to one of the 
“ proud and wealthy senators, he is welcomed 
“ indeed in the first audience, with such warm 
“ professions, and such kind enquiries, that he 
“retires, enchanted with the affability of his 
“ illustrious friend, and full of regret that he 
“ had so long delayed his journey to Rome, the 
“ native seat of manners, as well as of empire. 
“ Secure of a favourable reception, he repeats 
“ his visit the ensuing day, and is mortified 
“ by the discovery, that his person, his name, 
“ and his country, are already forgotten. If he 
“ still has resolution to persevere, he is gradually 
“ numbered in the train of dependents, and ob- 
“ tains the permission to pay his assiduous and 
“ unprofitable court to a haughty patron, inca- 
“ pable of gratitude or friendship ; who scarcely 
“ deigns to remark his presence, his departure, 
“ or his return. IV^henever the rich prepare a 
“ solemn and popular entertainment ; when- 
“ ever they celebrate, with profuse and per- 
“ nicious luxury, their private banquets; the 
“ choice of the guests is the subject of anxious 
“ deliberation. The modest, the sober, and the 
“ learned, are seldom preferred ; and the no- 
“ menclators, wlio are commonly swayed by 
“ interested motives, have the address to in- 
“ sert, in the list of invitations, the obscure 
“ names of the most worthless of mankind. 
“ But the frequent and familiar companions of 
“ the great, are those parasites, who practise the 
“ most useful of all arts, the art of flattery ; who 
“ eagerly applaud each word, and every action, 
“ of their immortal patron; gaze with rapture 
“ on his marble columns, and variegated pave- 
“ meats ; and strenuously praise the pomp and 
“ elegance, wdiich he is taught to consider as 
“ a part of his personal merit. At the Ro- 
“ man tables, the birds, the squirreU,-^^ or the 
“ fish, which appear of an uncommon size, 

“ are contemplated with curious attention ; a 
“ pair of scales is accurately applied, to ascer- 
“ tain their real weight ; and, while the more 
“ rational guests are disgusted by the vain and 

translator of Seneca ftom. iii. p 402—422.), to mean the porcelain of 
China and Japan. 3. The beautilUl faces of the yoang slaves xver» 
covered witli a medicated crust, ot ointment, which secured them 
against the effects of the sun and frost. 

44 Distributio solerimium sportularum. The sportvhSf or sporteUar, 
were small baskets, supposed to cootain a quantity of hot prolusions, of 
tlie value of 100 quadrantes, or twelvepence halfpenny, which -were 
ranged in order m the hall, and ostentatiously distributed to the 
hungry or servile crowd, who waited at the door. This indelicate 
custom is frequently mentioned in the epigrams of Martial, and 
the satires of Juvenal. See likewise Suetomus, in Claud, c. 21., in 
Neron. c. 16., in Domitian. c. 4. 7. These baskets of provisions 
were afterwards converrted into large pieces of gold and silver coin, or 


plate, which were mutually given and accepted even by the persons of 
the highest rank (see Symmach. Epist. iy. 56., ix, 124., and Miscell. 


genus of squirrels, the Latin g/w, 

•who inhabits the woods, and remains tonpid in cold "weatliar. (See 
PUn. Hiitf. Natur. viii. 82, Builbn, Hist- JVaturelle, tom. viii. p. 168, 
Tennant’s Synop^ of Quadrupeds, p. 289.) The art of rearing and 


fattening great rtumbers of g«re» was practised in Koman ndllas, as a 
profitabre article of rural economy. {Varro, de Be Bnstica, iii, 16.) 
The excessive demand of them fiac luxurious tables, "was increased by 
the tboUsh prohibitions of the censors ; and it is reported, that they 
are still esteemed in modem Rome, and are frequently sent as presents 
by the Colonna princes. (See Brotier, die last editor of Pliny, tom. ii. 
p. 468, apud Barbou, 1779 ) 
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« tedious repetition, notaries are summoned to 
“ attest, by an authentic record, the truth of such 
a marvellous event. Anotlier method of in- 
« trodiicthn into the bouses and society of the 
« great, is derived from the profession of gaming, 
« or, as it is more politely styled, of play. The 
« confederates are united by a strict and indisso- 
« luble boi d of friendship ; or rather of conspi- 
« racy ; a superior degree of skill in the Tesse- 
“ mnun art (which maybe interpreted the game 
of dice and tables ) is a sure road to wealth 
“ and reputation. A master of that sublime 
« science, who in a supper, or assembly, is placed 
« below a magistrate, displays in Ms countenance 
« the surprise and indignation, which Cato might 
be supposed to feel, when he w'as refused the 
« preetorship by the votes of a capricious people. 
‘‘ The acquisition of knowledge seldom engages 
“ the curiosity of the nobles, who abhor the fa- 
tigue, and disdain the advantages, of study ; 
« and the only books w'hich they peruse are the 
Satires of Juvenal, and the verbose and fabu- 
lous histories of Marius Maximus. ‘*7 The 

« libraries, which they have inherited from 
their fatliers, are secluded, like dreary sepul- 
** chres, from the light of day.^8 But the costly 
** instruments of the theatre, flutes, and enormous 
** lyres, and hydraulic organs, are constructed for 
** their use ; and the harmony of vocal and instru- 
mental music is incessantly repeated in the 
palaces of Rome. In tliose palaces, sound is 
« preferred to sense, and the care of the body to 
“ that of the mind. It is allowed, as a salutary 
maxim, that the light and frivolous suspicion 
of a contagious malady is of sufficient weight 
“ to excuse the visits of the most intimate 
“ friends ; and even the servants, who are de- 
spatched to make the decent enquiries, are not 
suflered to return home, till they have imder- 
** gone the ceremony of a previous ablution. 
“ Yet this selfish and unmanly delicacy occa- 
“ sionaily yields to the more imperious passion 
” of avarice. The prospect of gain will urge a 
** rich and gouty senator as far as Spoleto ; every 
sentiment of arrogance and dignity is sub- 
** dued by the hopes of an inheritance, or even of 
a legacy ; and a wealthy, childless, citizen is the 
** most powerful of the Romans. The art of ob- 
taining the signature of a favourable testament, 
“ and sometimes of hastening the moment of its 
“ execution, is perfectly understood ; and it has 
“ happened, that in the same house, though in. 

diflbrent apartments, a husband and a wife, 
“ with the laudable design of over-reaching each 
** other, have summoned their respective lawyers, 
“ to declare, at the same time, their mutual, but 
contradictory, intentions. The distress wdiich 

46 This game, which might l>e translated by the more familiar 
names of tw/riwr, or iMckgatmtim, was a favourite amusement of the 
gravest Romans ; and old Mucius Sc'sevola, the lawyer, had the 
reputation of a very skiiful player. It was called iwfm duodecim 
scriptamm, from the twelve tenpia, or lines, which equally divided 
the uli'tolmy or table. ( )n these, the two armies, the white and the 
black, each consisting of fifteen men, or ealatli, were regularly placed, 
and alternately moved, according to the laws of the game; and the 
chance-sof the tesserw, or dice. Dr. Hyde, who diligently traces the 
history and varieties of the nerdiludhtm fa name of Peraic etymology ) 
from Ireland to Japan, pours forth, on tijis trifling subject, a copious 
torrent of classic and Oriental learning* See Syntagma Bissartat. 
tom. ii» p. 17— 405. 

47 Marius Maximus, homo omnium verbosissimns, qui» et mythis- 
toricis se voluminibus iraplicavit. Vopiscus, in Hist, August, p. 242. 
He wrote tJie livesofdie emperorSjfrom Traj.m to .41easujder Sevents. 
See Oerard Vosslus de Historicis Latin, h U. c. A, in his works, vol. ir. 

48 This saUre is probably exaggerated. The Saturnalia of Macro- 


“ follows aud chastises extravagant luxury, often 

reduces the great to the use of the most humi- 
“ liating expedients. When they desire to bor- 

row, they employ the base and supplicating 
“ style of the slave in the comedy ; but when 
« they are called upon to pay, they assume the 
“ royal and tragic declamation of the grandsons 
« of Hercules. If the demand is re] eated, they 
“readily procure some trusty sycophant, in- 
“ structed to maintain a charge of poison, or 
“magic, against the insolent creditor ; who is 

seldom released from prison, till he has signed 
“ a discharge of the whole debt. These vices, 
“ which degrade the moral character of the Ro- 
“ mans, are mixed with a puerile superstition, 

that disgraces their understanding. They listen 
“ with confidence to the predictions of harus- 
“ pices, who pretend to read, in the entrails of 
“ victims, the signs of future greatness and 
“ prosperity ; and there are many wdio do' not 

presume either to bathe, or to dine, or to 
“ appear in public, till they have diligently 
“ consulted, according to the rules of astro - 
“ logy, the situation of Mercury, and the as- 
“ pect of the moon.^i^ It is singular enough, 
“ that this vain credulity may often be disco- 
“ vered among the profane sceptics, who im- 
“ piously doubt, or deny, the existence of a 
“ celestial power,” 

In populous cities, which are the state and cha- 
seat of commerce and manufac- racter of the 
tures, the middle ranks of inha- 
bitants, who derive their subsistence from the 
dexterity, or labour, of their hands, are com- 
monly the most prolific, the most useful, and, in 
that sense, the most respectable, part of the com- 
munity, But the plebeians of Rome, who dis- 
dained such sedentary and servile arts, had been 
oppressed, from the earliest times, by the w'eight 
of debt and usury ; and the husbandman, during 
the term of his military service, w'as obliged to 
abandon the cultivation of his farm, so The lands 
of Italy which had been originally divided among 
the families of free and indigent proprietors, 
wTre insensibly purchased, or usurped, by the 
avarice of the nobles : and in the age which pre- 
ceded the fall of the republic, it was computed, 
that only two thousand citizens were possessed 
of any independent substance. Yet as long as 
the people bestowed, by their suffrages, the ho- 
nours of the state, the command of the legions, 
and the administration of wealthy provinces, their 
conscious pride alleviated, in some measure, the 
hardships of poverty ; and their wants were sea- 
sonably supplied by the ambitious liberality of 
the candidates, who aspired to secure a venal ma- 
jority in tlie thirty- five tribes, or the hundred and 

Mus, and the epistles of Jerom, alTord satisfactory proofs, that Christian 
theology, and classic literature, were .stttdiously cultivated by several 
Romans, of botli sexes, and of the bightst rank. 

49 Macrobius, the friend of these Roman nobles, considered the 
stars as the cause, or at least, the signs, of future events fde Somn. 
Scipion. 1, i. c. IS. p. QS.). 

50 The histories of Livy (see particularly vi. 36 ) are full of the 
extortions of the rich, and the sullerinps of the poor debtors. The 
melancholy story of a brave old soldier (Dionys. Hal. 1. vi- c. 26. 
p. 317, edit. Hudson, and Livy, ii. 23.), must have been frequently 
repeated in tliose primitive times, which have been so undeservedly 
, praised. 

51 Non esse in civitate duo millia hominum qul rem haberent. 
Cicero. Oflic. ii. 2L, and Comment. Paul. Manut. in edit. Grtev, 
I his vamie computation was made A. U- C. 649, in a speech of the 
tribune Philippus j and It was his object, as well as that of the Gracchi 
(see Plutarch), to deplore, and perhaiis to exaggerate, die misery ot 
the common people. 
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ninety-three centuries, of Rome, But when the 
prodigal commons had impriulently alienated not 
only the use^ but the inheritance, of power, they 
sunk, under the reign of the Caesars, into a vile 
and wretched populace, which must, in a few 
generations, have been totally extinguished, if it 
had not been continually recruited by the manu- 
mission of slaves, and the influx of strangers. As 
early as the time of Hadrian, it was the just com- 
plaint of the ingenuous natives, that the capital 
had attracted the vices of the universe, and the 
manners of the most opposite nations. The 
intemperance of the Gauls, the cunning and 
levity of the Greeks, the savage obstinacy of 
the Egyptians and Jews, the servile temper of 
the Asiatics, and the dissolute, effeminate pros- 
titution of the Syrians, were mingled in the 
various multitude ; which, under the proud and 
false denomination of Romans, presumed to 
despise their fellow-subjects, and even their 
sovereigns, who dwelt beyond the precincts of 

the ETERNAIi CITY.S'-J 

Public distribu- Yet the name of that city was 
still pronounced with respect: the 
'Wine, &c. frequent and capricious tumults of 
its inhabitants were indulged with impunity ; 
and the succq^sors of Constantine, instead of 
crushing the last remains of the democracy, by 
the strong arm of military power, embraced the 
mild policy of Augustus, and studied to relieve 
the poverty, and to amuse the idleness, of an 
innumerable people. ^3 J. Eor the convenience 
of the lazy plebeians, the monthly distributions 
of corn were converted into a daily allowance of 
bread ; a great number of ovens was constructed 
and maintained at the public expense ; and at the 
appointed hour, each citizen, who was furnished 
with a ticket, ascended the flight of steps, which 
had been assigned to his peculiar quarter or 
division, and received, cither as a gift, or at a 
very low price, a loaf of bread of the weiglit of 
three pounds for the use of his family. II. The 
forests of Lucania, whose acorns fattened large 
droves of wild hogs, 34 afforded, as a species of 
tribute, a plentiful supply of cheap and whole- 
some meat. During five months of the year, a 
regular allowance of bacon was distributed to the 
poorer citizens ; and the annual consumption of 
the capital, at a time when it was much declined 
from its fonner lustre, was ascertained, by an 
edict of Valentiiiian the Third, at three millions 
six hundred and twent 3 ’'-eight thousand pounds. 33 
III. In the manners of antiquity, the use of ^ 
oil was inclispensable for the lamp, as well as 
for the bath ; and the annual tax, whicli was 


imposed on Africa for the benefit of Rome, 
amounted to the weight of three millions of 
pounds, to the measure, perhaps, of three hun- 
dred thousand English gallons. IV. The anxiety 
of Augustus to provide the metropolis with suffi- 
cient plentyof corn, was not extended beyond that 
necessary article of human subsistence ; and when 
the popular clamour accused the dearness and 
scarcity of wine, a proclamation was issued, by 
the grave reformer, to remind his subjects, that 
no man could reasonably complain of thirst, 
since the aqueducts of Agripj>a had introduced 
into the city so many copious streams of pure 
and salubrious water. This rigid sobriety was 
, insensibly relaxed ; and, although tlie generous 
design of Aurelian 37 does not appear to have 
been executed in its full extent, the use of wine 
was allowed on veiy easy and liberal terms. 
The administration of the public cellars was 
delegated to a magistrate of honourable rank j 
and a considerable part of tlie vintage of Cam- 
pania was reserved for the fortunate inhabitants 
of Rome. 

The stupendous aqueducts, so useofthe 
justly celebrated by the praises of public baths. 
Augustus himself, i*eplenished the Thermee, or 
baths, wliich had been constructed, in every 
part of the city, with Imperial magniflcence. 
The baths of Antoninus Caracalla, which were 
open, at stated hours, for the indiscriminate 
service of the senators and the people, contained 
above sixteen hundred seats of mai-ble j and more 
than three thousand w^ere reckoned in the baths 
of Diocletian. 3S The walls of the lofty apart- 
ments were covered with curious mosaics, that 
imitated the art of the pencil in the elegance 
of design, and the variety of colours. The 
Egyptian granite was beautifully incrusted with 
the precious green marble of Numidia; the 
perpetual stream of hot water was poured into 
the capacious basins, through so many wide 
mouths of bright and massy silver; and the 
meanest Roman could purchase, with a small 
copper coin, the daily enjoyment of a scene 
of pomp and luxury, which might excite the 
envy of the kings of Asia.3^> From these 
stately palaces issued a swann of dirty and 
ragged plebeians, without shoes and without 
a mantle ; who loitered away whole days in the 
street or Forum, to Hear new’s, and to hold dis- 
putes ; who dissipated, in extravagant gaming, 
the miserable pittance of their wives and child- 
ren ; and spent the hours of the night in ob- 
scure taverns and brothels, in the indulgence of 
gross and vulgar sensuality. 


52 See the third Satire (00—125.) of Juvenal, who indignantly 
complains, , 

(Juamvis miota portio fmeis Arhsci ! 

Jampridem Synis inl'iberim deOimt Oronte. ; 

Et linguain et mores, &c. 

Seneca, when he proposes to comfort his mothcT (Consolat, atlHelv. 
c. 0.) by the rellection, that a great part of mankind were in a state of 
exile, reminds her how few of the inhabitants of Rome were bom in 
thecitv. 

53 Almost alt tliat is said of the bread, bacon, oil. wine, &c. may 

be found in the fourteenth book of the Theodosian Code; which ex- 
pressly treats of the police of the great cities. See particularly the 
titles ili. iv. XV. xvi. xvii. xxiv. The collateral tesTimonies are pro- 
duced in Godefroy's Commentary, and it is needless to tr.mscribe 
them. According to a law of Theodosius, which appreciates in money 
the military allowance, a piece of gold (eleven shillings) was equiva- 
lent to eighty pounds of bacon, or to eighty jjounds of oil, or to twelve 
mod’i (or p^ks) of salt. {Cod. Theod. 1. yiii- tit. iv. leg- 17.) This 
equation, compared witJr another of seventy pounds of bacon for an 
*mpkoret (Cod. Theod. 1. xiv. tit. iv. leg. 4.), nxes the price of wine at 
al>out sixteen pence the gallon. „ . „ , ^ . 

54 The anonymous author of the Description of the world Cp. 14. 
in tom. ili. (Jeo^ph. Minor. Hudson) observes of Uncania, in his bar- 


barous Latin, Eegio obtima, et ipsa omnibus habundans, et lardum 
multum foras emittit. I*ropler quod est in montibus, cujus eescana 
animalium variant, &c. „ , 

55 See Novtll. ad calcem Cod. Theod. D. Valent. I. i. Ut. xv. 
This law was published at Rome, June the 29th, A.D. 452. 

56 Sueton. in August, c. 42. The utmost debauch of the emperor 

himself, in his favourite wine of Rhsetia, never exceeded a gea-farius 
(an English tdnt). Id. c. 77. Torrentius ad loc,, and ArbuthnoVs 
Tables, p.S6. , ^ . • 

57 His design was to plant vineyards along the sea-coast of Hetruna 
(Vopiscus, in Hist. August, p. 22,5.); the dreary, unwholesome, ua- 
culuvated Maremme of modem Tuscany. 

68 Olymidodonr. apud, Phot. p. 197. 

59 Seneca (Epistol.lxxxvi.) compares the baths of EcipioAfricanus, 
at his villa of Litemum, with the magnificence (which was cmi- 
tinualty increiKine) of the public baths of Rome, long before the stately 
Thermite of Antoninus and Diocletian were erected. The piodrana 
^d for admission, was the quarter of the as, about one eighth of an 

!^^*Am^anus fl. xiv. c.6., and 1. ixviii. c, 4.), after describing the 
hjxuiy and pride of the nobles of Rome, exposes, witli equal indigna- 
tion, the vices and follies of‘the common people. 
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< 5 amesand But the most Hvcly and splendid 
sp«ctaoies. amusement of the idle multitude, 
depended on the frequent exMbition of public 
games and spectacles. The piety of Christian 
princes had suppressed the inhuman combats of 
gladiators ; but the Roman people still con- 
sidered the Circus as their home, their temple, 
and the seat of the republic. The impatient 
crowd rushed at the dawn of day to secure their 
places, and there were many who passed a sleep- 
less and anxious night in the adjacent porticoes. 
From the morning to the evening, careless of 
the sun, or of the rain, the spectators, who 
sometimes amounted to the number of four 
hundred thousand, remained in eager attention ; 
their eyes fixed on the horses and charioteers, 
their minds agitated with hope and fear, for the 
success of the colours w'hich they espoused : and 
the happiness of Rome appeared to hang on the 
event of a race. The same immoderate ardour 
inxspired their clamours, and their applause, as 
often as they were entertained with the hunting 
of wild beasts, and the various modes of theatrical 
representation. These representations in modern 
capitals may deserve to be considered as a pure 
and elegant school of taste, and perhaps of 
virtue. But the Tragic and Comic Muse of the 
Romans, who seldom aspired beyond the imit- 
ation of Attic genius, had been almost totally 
silent since the fall of the republic; ^3 and their 
place was unworthily occupied by licentious 
farce, effeminate music, and splendid pageantry. 
The pantomimes, wdio maintained their repu- 
tation from the age of Augustus to the sixth cen- 
tury, expressed, without the use of w'ords, the 
various fables of the gods and heroes of an- 
tiquity ; and the perfection of their art, which 
sometimes disarmed the gravity of the philoso- 
pher, always excited the applause and wonder of 
the people. The vast and magnificent theatres 
of Rome were filled by three thousand female 
dancers, and by three thousand singers, with 
the masters of the respective chorusses. Such 
was the popular favour wdiich they enjoyed, 
that, in a time of scarcity, when all strangers 
were banished from the city, the merit of con- 
tributing to the public pleasures exempted them 
from a law, which was strictly executed against 
the professors of the liberal arts.^^ 

Popu’ousness It IS said, th*at the foolish curiosity 
iiome. Eiagabalus attempted to discover, 

61 J«venaL Satir. xi. 191, &c. The expressions of the historian 
Aminianus are not less strt nj; and animatetl than those of the satirist ; 
-..- 11 .-*.. . 1 .- .. . ^.heather ‘ ‘ 


and both the one and t 


r painted from the Ufc. The numbers 


■which the i^reat Circus was enpabJe of receirincr are taken from "the 
original Notifies of the city. The difTerences belVeen them prove that 
they did not transcribe each other ; but the sum may appear incredible, 
though the coiintiy on these occasions flocked to the city. 

62 Sometimes indeed they composed original pieces, 

•— — - Vestigia Graeca 
Au-.i deserere et celebrare domestica facta. 

Herat, EpistoJ. ad Pisones, 2S5., and die learned, though perplexed, 
note of IJacier, -who miglit hc.ve allowetl the name of tragedies to the 
Bruim and the Dedtai of Pacuvius, or to the Caio of Matemus. The 
Ocfaina, ascribed to one of the Senecas, still remains a very unfavour- 
able s|>ccimen of Roman tragedy. 


tragic poet -was reduced to 
and reading his nlav to 
- (See Dialog, de Ora* 


tjie company, 

torlbus, c. 9'. 11., and Plin. Epistol. vii.'17.) 

tf4 See the Dialogue of Lucian, entitled de Saltatione, tom. ii. p. 265 
—317. edit. Reitz. The pantomimes obtained the honotirable name 
of ; and it was required, that they should be conversant 

with almost evenr art and science. Burette (in the Mdmoires de 
PAcad^mie des Iniasriptions, tom. j. p. 127, 5cc.J has given a short 
history of the art of pantomimes. 

Ammianus, 1. xiv. c. 6. He complains, with decent indignation, 
jfthe streets of Rome were filled with -crowds of females, who 
xmght have given children to the stale, but whose only occupation was 
to curl and dress timir hair, and jactari volubiUbus gyris, dum expri- 
mumhmutnem simulacra, quse noxere fabulse theatralcs. 


from the quantity of spiders* webs, the number 
of the inhabitants of Rome. A more rational 
method of enquiry might not have been unde- 
serving of the attention of the wisest princes, 
wdio could easily have resolved a question so 
important for the Roman government, and so 
interesting to succeeding ages. The births and 
deaths of the citizens were duly registered ; and 
if any wTiter of antiquity had condescended to 
mention the annual amount, or the common 
average, we might now produce some satis- 
factory calculation, which would destroy the 
extravagant assertions of critics, and perhaps 
confirm the modest and probable conjectures of 
philosophers. 66 The most diligent researches 
have collected only the folio wi ng circumstances ; 
which, slight and imperfect as they are, may 
tend, in some degree, to illusti-ate the question of 
the populousness of ancient Rome. I. When 
the capital of the empire was besieged by the 
Goths, the circuit of the walls was accurately 
measured by Ammonius, the mathematician, 
who found it equal to t'wenty-one miles. 67 It 
should not be forgotten that the fonn of the 
city w^as almost that of a circle ; the geometrical 
figure w^hich is known to contain the largest 
space within any given circumference. II. The 
architect Vitruvius, who fiourislied in the Au- 
gustan age, and whose evidence, on this occasion, 
has peculiar weight and authori ty, observes, that 
iihe innumerable habitations of the Roman people 
would have spread themselves far beyond the 
narrow limits of the city; and that the want of 
ground, which was probably contracted on eveiy 
side by gardens and villas, suggested the com- 
mon, though inconvenient, practice of raising 
the houses to a considerable height in the air. 68 
But the loftiness of these buildings, which often 
consisted of hasty work and insufficient ma- 
terials, was the cause of frequent and fatal ac- 
cidents ; and it was repeatedly enacted by Au- 
gustus, as 'well as by Nero, that the height of 
private edifices within the walls of Rome, should 
not exceed the measure of seventy feet from the 
ground. 69 III. Juvenal 70 laments, as it should 
seem from his own experience, the hardships of 
the poorer citizens, to whom he addresses the 
salutary advice of emigrating, without delay, 
from the smoke of Rome, since they might pur- 
chase, in the little towns of Italy, a cheerful 
commodious dvi’^eliing, at the same price w'hich 

66 Llpsius (toin. iii. p. 423. de Magnitud. Romatia, I. ui. c. 3.) and 

Isaac Vos&ius iObservat. Var. p. 26—34.) have indulged strange <lream» 
of four, or eight, or fourteen millions in Rome. Mr. Hume (Essays, 
vol. i. p. 450— 457.), "With admirable good sense and scepticism, be- 
trays some secret disposition to extenuate the populousness of ancient 
times. - . 

67 Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 197. See Fabricius, Bibl. Ortcc. 
tom. ix. p. 400. 

68 In ea autein maies^ate urbis, ot civium infmita frequentm mmi- 
merabileshabitationesopusfrut explicare. Ergo cum recjf>erenon posfet 
area plana tantam mnltitudinem in urhe, ad auxilium altitiidjnLs recli- 
ficiorum res ipsa coi.'git devenire. Vltruv. ii. 8. This passage, which 
I owe to Vossius, is clear, stroyig, and comprehensive. 

69 The successive testimonies of Pliny, Aristides, Claudian, Ruti 
lius, dec. prove the insufficiency of these restrictive edicts. WeeLipsius 
de M.ignitud. Romani, 1. iii. c. 4. 

Tabiilata tibi jam tertia fomant : 

Tu ncscis ; nara si gradibus tre]udatur ah irais 
Ultimas ardebit, quern tegula sola tuetur 
A pUivia. Juvenal. Satir. iii. 199. 

70 Read the whole third satire, but particularly 166. 223, &lc- The 
description of a crowded hisula^ or lodgmg-lmuse, in Petronius (c. 95. 
97.), perfectly tallies with the complaints of Juvenal ; and we learn 
from legal authority, that, in the time of Augustus (Heineccius, Hist. 
Juris Roman, c.iv. p. 181.), the ordinaty rent of the several ctenacuw, 
or apartments of an tmnta, annually pvotliiced forty thousand sesterct^, 
hetiveen three and four hundred pounds sterling (Pandect- 1. xix. tit- iU 
Ko. ."0.1; a sum which proves at once the large extent, and high value, 
of those commtHi buildings. 
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they annually paid for a dark and miserable 
lodging. House-rent was therefore immode- 
rately dear : the rich acquired, at an enormous 
expense, the ground, which they covered with 
palaces and gardens; but the body of the Ro- 
man people was crowded into a narrow space ; 
and the different floors, and apartments, of the 
same house, were divided, as it is still the 
custom of Paris, and other cities, among several 
families of plebeians. IV. The total number of 
houses in the fourteen regions of the city, is 
accurately stated in the description of Rome, 
composed under the reign of Theodosius, and 
they amount to forty-eight thousand three hun- 
dred and cighty-two,7i The two classes of 
(ionms and of insulaty into which they are di- 
vided, include all the habitations of the capital, 
of every rank and condition, from the marble 
palace of the Anicii, with a numerous establish- 
ment of freedmen and slaves, to the lofty and 
narrow lodging-house, where the poet Codrus, 
and his wife, were permitted to hire a wretched 
garret immediately under the tiles. If w^e adopt 
the same average, which, under similar circum- 
stances, has been found applicable to Paris, 72 
and indifferently allow about twenty-five persons 
for each house, of every degree, we may fiiirly i 
estimate tlie inhabitants of Borne at twelve bun- j 
dred thousand: a number which cannot be 
thought excessive for the capital of a mighty 
empire, though it exceeds the populousness of 
the greatest cities of modern Europe.73 
First siege of Such was tlie State of Rome under 

the reign of Honorius ; at the time 
A. 0.408. -when the Gothic anny formed the 
siege, or rather the blockade, of the city. 74 By 
a skilful disposition of his numerous forces, who 
impatiently watched the moment of an assault, 
Alaric encompassed the walls, commanded the 
twelve principal gates, intercepted all communi- 
cation with the adjacent country, and vigilantly 
guarded the navigation of the Tyber, from which 
the Romans derived the surest and most plenti- 
ful supply of provisions. The first emotions of 
the nobles, and of the people, were those of 
surprise and indignation, that a vile barbarian 
should dare to insult the capital of the w’orld : 
hut their arrogance was soon humbled by mis- 
fortune ; and their unmanly rage, instead of 
being directed against an enemy in arms, was 
meanly exercised on a defenceless and innocent 
victim. Perhaps in the person of Serena, the 
Romans might have respected the niece of 
Theodosius, the aunt, nay even the adoptive 
mother, of the reigning emperor : but they ab- 
horred the widow of Stiliclio ; and they listened 
with credulous passion to the tale of calumny, 
which accused her of maintaining a secret and 
criminal correspondence with the Gothic in- 
vader. Actuated, or overawed, by the same 

71 This Slim total Is composed of 1780 dowiw, or great houses, of 
46,602 insulat, or Tileheian habitations (see Nardini, Roms Auiica. 

1. iii. p. 8 S. ) ; and these numbers are ascertained by the agreement of 
tlie texts of the different NotiHa. Nardini, I. viii. p. 49S, jOO, 

7*2 See that accurate writer, M. de Messance, Recherch^ sur la 
Population, p. 175—187. From probable, or certain grounds, he as- 
signs to Pails 23,565 houses, 71,114 families, and 576,650 inhabitimts. 

73 This computation is not very different from that which M. Bro- 
tier, the last editor of Tacitus (tom. ii. p* 3S0.)> hfis assumed from 
similar principles ; though he seems to aim at a degree of precision, 
which it is neither possible nor important to obtain. 

74 For tlie events of the ftrst siege of Rome, which are often con- 
founded with those of the second and third, see Zosimus, 1. v, p. 


' popular frenzy, the senate, without requiring 
any evidence of her guilt, pronounced the sen- 
tence of her death, Serena was ignomiiiiously 
strangled ; and the infatuated multitude were 
astonished to find, that this cruel act of injus- 
tice did not immediately produce the retreat of 
the barbarians, and the deliverance of the city. 
That unfortunate city gradually 
experienced the distress of scarcity, 
and at length the horrid calamities of famine. 
The daily allowance of tliree pounds of liread 
w^as reduced to one half, to one tidrd, to nothing ; 
and the price of corn still continued to rise in a 
rapid and extravagant proportion. The poorer 
citizens, who were unable to purchase the neces- 
saries of life, solicited the precarious charity of 
the rich ; and for a while the public misery was 
alleviated by the humanity of Laeta, the widow 
of the emperor Gratian, wdio had fixed her resi- 
dence at Rome, and consecrated, to the use of 
the indigent, the princely revenue, which she 
annually received from, the grateful successors 
of her husband. 75 But these private and tem- 
porary donatives were insufficient to appease 
the hunger of a numerous people ; and the pro- 
gress of famine invaded the marble palaces of 
the senators themselves. The persons of both 
sexes, who had been educated in the enjoyment 
of ease and luxury, discovered how little is re- 
quisite to supply the demands of nature; and 
I lavished their unavailing treasures of gold and 
silver, to obtain the coarse and scanty sustenance 
which they would formerly have rejected with 
disdain. The food the most rejiugnant to sense 
or imagination, the aliments the most unwhole- 
and pernicious to the constitution, w*ere eagerly 
devoured, and fiercely disputed, by the rage of 
hunger. A dark suspicion w'as entertained, that 
some desperate wretches fed on the bodies of 
their fellow-creatures, whom they had secretly 
murdered; and even mothers (such was the 
horrid conflict of the two most powerful instincts 
implanted by nature in the human breast), even 
mothers are said to have tasted the fiesh of their 
slaughtered infants ! 76 Many thousands of the 
inhabitants of Rome expired in their houses, or 
in the streets, for w'ant of sustenance; and as 
the public sepulchres without the w'alls were in 
the power of the enemy, the stench, which arose 
from so many putrid and uiiburied carcasses, in- 
fected the air ; and the miseries of famine wtire 
succeeded and aggravated by the 
contagion of a pestilential disease. 

The assurances of speedy and effectual relief^ 
which were repeatedly transmitted from the 
court of Ravenna, supported, for sometime, the 
fainting resolution of the Romans, till at length 
the despair of any human aid tempted them to 
accept the offers of a preternatural ^ 
deliverance. Foinpeianus, praefect 

— 354 . So 2 omen,l.ix.c. 6 . Olympiodonas, ap. Phot, n, ISO. Pliilo- 
storgitts, 1.12. C.S., and Oodefroy, I)ifisertat, p. 467—475. 

75 The mother of Lasta was named Pissumana- Her father, femily, 
and conntty, are unknown. Ducauge, Farn, Byrantin. p. 59. 

76 Ad nefandos cibos erupit esurientiutn rabies, et sua invicem 
membra laniarunt, dum mater non parcSt lactenti irrfantiaj ; et recipit 
xitero, quern paullb ante effuderat. Jerom. ad Frincipiam, tom. i, 
p. 121. The same horrid circamstanee is likewise told of the sieges of 
Jerusalem and Paris. For the latter, compare the tenth book of th« 
JJenrMe, and the Journal de Henri IV. tom. i. p. 47-83.; and 
ot^rve, that a plain narrative of facts is much more pathetic, than 
the most laboured description* of epic poetry. 
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of the city, had been persuaded, by the art or 
fanaticism of some Tuscan diviners, that, by the 
mysterious force of spells and sacrifices, they 
could extract the lightning from the clouds, and 
point those celestial fires against the camp of the 
barbarians. 77 The important secret was com- 
municated to Innocent, the bishop of Rome; 
and the successor of St. Peter is accused, per- 
haps 'without foundation, of preferring the safety 
of the republic to the rigid severity of the Chris- 
tian worship. But when the question was 
agitated in the senate ; when it was proposed, 
as an essential condition, that those sacrifices 
should be performed in the Capitol, by the au- 
thority, and in the presence, of the magistrates ; 
the majority of that respectable assembly, ap- 
prehensive either of the Divine, or of the Im- 
perial, displeasure, refused to join in an act, 
which appeared almost equivalextt to the public 
restoration of Paganism. 78 
Aiaric accepts The last resQurce of the Romans 

clemency, or at least in 
A. I). 409. the moderation, of the king of the 
Goths. The senate, who in this emergency 
assumed the supreme powers of government, 
appointed two ambassadors to negotiate with 
the enemy. This imimrtant trust w’as delegated 
to Basilius, a senator, of Spanish extraction, and 
already conspicuous in the administration of 
provinces ; and to John, the first tribune of the 
notaries, who was peculiarly qualified, by his 
dexterity in business, as well as by his former 
intimacy with the Gothic prince. Wlien they 
were Introduced into his presence, they declared, 
perhaps in a more lofty style than became their 
abject condition, that the Romans were resolved, 
to maintain their dignity, either in peace or war 5 
and that, if Alaric refused them a fair and 
honourable capitulation, he might sound his 
trumpets, and prepare to give battle to an in- 
numerable people, exercised in arms, and ani- 
mated by despair. “ The thicker the hay, the 
“ easier it is mowed,*’ was the concise reply of 
the barbarian; and this rustic metaphor was 
accompanied by a loud and insulting laugh, ex- 
pressive of his contempt for tlie menaces of an 
un warlike populace, enervated by luxury before 
they were emaciated by famine. He then con- 
descended to fix the ransom, which he %vouId 
accept as the price of his retreat from the w^alls 
of Rome: the gold and silver in the city, 

whether it were the property of the state, or of 
individuals; alUhe rich and precious moveables 3 
and the slaves who could prove their title to 
the name of barbarmis. The ministers of the 
senate presumed to ask, in a modest and sup- 
pliant tone, If such, O king 1 are your de- 
‘‘mands, w^hat do you intend to leave us?” 


Zosimiis fl. y. p. 35G.) speaks of these cerepnonies, like a 
Greek unacqnamledf with the national superstition of Home and 
Tuscany. I susp^t, that they consisted of two parts, the secret, and 
the public ; the former were probably an imitation of the arts and 
spells, by which iNuma had drawn down Jupiter and his thunder on 
Mount Aventioe, 

— Quid agant laqueis, qua* carmina dicant, 

Quaque trahant suiieris sedihus arte Jovem 
Scire nefas homini. 

The andtia^ ov shields of Mars, the jmnora Jflipcrii, which were 
earned m solemn procession on the calends of March, dtrived their 
origin from this mysterious event. (Ovid. Fast, iii, 259—398.1 It 
was probably to revive this ancient festival, wldch had 

hem suppres^ by ITtieodosius. In that case, we recover a chrono- 
(March the 1st, A. U. 409.) which b^ nrt Mtherm K 

78 So!i!093x«i (1. ist. c. 6.) insinuates, that ihe experiment was ac- 


lives ;” replied the haughty conqueror. 
They tremblei and retired. Yet before they 
retired, a short suspension of arms w^as granted, 
■which allowed sonie time for a more temperate 
negotiation. The stern features of Alaric were 
insensibly relaxed ; he abated much of the 
rigour of Ms terms ; and at length consented to 
raise the siege, on the immediate payment of five 
thousand pounds of gold, of thirty thousand 
pounds of silver, of four thousand robes of silk, 
of three thousand pieces of fine scarlet cloth, 
and of three thousand pounds’ weight of pepper. 79 
But the public treasury was exhausted ; the 
annual rents of the great estates in Italy and 
the provinces were intercepted by the calamities 
of war; the gold and gems had been exchanged, 
during the famine, for the vilest sustenance; 
the hoards of secret wealth were still concealed 
by the obstinacy of avarice; and some remains 
of consecrated spoils afforded the only resource 
that could avert the impending ruin of the city. 
As soon as the Romans had satisfied the rapa- 
cious demands of Alaric, they were restored, in 
some measure, to the enjoyment of peace and 
plenty. Several of the gates w’^ere cautiously 
opened ; the importation of provisions from the 
river, and the adjacent country, was no longer 
obstructed by the Goths; the citizens resorted 
in crowds to the free market, which was held 
during three days in the suburbs ; and while 
the merchants, who undertook this gainful trade* 
made a considerable profit, the future subsistence 
of the city was secured by the ample magazines 
which were deposited in the public and private 
granaries. A more regular discipline, than 
could have been expected w'as maintained in the 
camp of Alaric ; and the wise barbarian justified 
his regard for the faith of treaties, by the just 
severity with which he chastised a party of 
licentious Goths, who had insulted some Roman 
citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, en- 
riched by the contributions of the capital, slowly 
advanced into the fair and fruitful province of 
Tuscany, where he proposed to establish his 
winter-quarters; and the Gothic standard be- 
came the refuge of forty thousand barbarian, 
slaves, who had broke their chains, and aspired, 
under the command of their great deliverer, to 
revenge the injuiies, and the disgrace, of their 
cruel servitude. About the same time, he re- 
ceived a more honourable reinforcement of Goths 
and Huns, whom Adolphus, so the brother of 
his wife, had conducted, at Ins pres.sing invit- 
ation, from the banks of the Danube to those 
of the Tj'ber, and who had cut their way, with 
some difficulty and loss, through the superior 
numbers of tlie Imperial troops. A victorious 
leader, who united the daring spirit of a bar- 


Wally, though tm.successful!y-, made ; Lut he does not mention the 
name of Innocent : and Tillemont Ecckss. torn. x. p. 645 ) is 

cond^c^sion*^*^ believe, tliat a j)ope could he guilty of such itniiious 
79 Pepper was a favourite ingredient of the most expensive Roman 


V couuuj, inecoiiMoi maiauar, 8tm anoroa 

j ‘ improvement of trade and navigation hsia 

reduced tlie price. Seellistoire Politique 

Gothic chieftain i.s called, hy Jomandes and Isidore, 
Attmulphiis i by Zosirnus and Orosius, ; and by Olympio- 

oonis, Atlnoulphva. I have used the celebrated name or AdalnhnSf 
authorised by the practice of tlie Swedes, tlie sons 
or brothers oi the aucieut GoUts. 
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barian with the art and discipline of a Roman 
general, was at the head of an hundred thousand 
fighting men ; and Italy pronounced, with terror 
and respect, the formidable name of Alaric.si 
Fruitless neso- distaiice of fourteen cen- 

tiiitiousfor turies, we may be satisfied with 
409. relating the military exploits of the 
conquerors of Rome, without presuming to in- 
vestigate the motives of their political conduct. 
In the midst of his apparent prosperity, Alaric 
was conscious, perhaps, of some secret weak- 
ness, some internal defect ; or perhaps the mo- 
deration which he displayed, was intended only 
to deceive and disarm the easy credulity of the 
ministers of Honorius. The king of the Goths 
repeatedly declared, that it was bis desire to be 
considered as the friend of peace, and of the 
Romans. Three senators, at his earnest request, 
were sent ambassadors to the court of Ravenna, 
to solicit the exchange of hostages, and the con- 
clusion of the treaty; and the proposals, which 
he more clearly expressed during the course of 
the negotiations, could only inspire a doubt of 
his sincerity, as they might seem inadequate to 
the state of his fortune. The barbarian still 
aspired to the rank of master-general of the 
armies of the West; he stipulated an annual 
subsidy of corn and money ; and he chose the 
provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, andVenetia, for 
the scat of his new kingdom, wliich would have 
commanded the important communication be- 
tween Italy and the Danube. Ifthesemodesttems 
should be rejected, Alaric shelved a disposition 
to relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even to 
content himself with the possession of Noricum ; 
an exhausted and impoverished country, perpe- 
tually exposed to the inroads of the barbarians 
of Germany, 8^ But the hopes of peace %vere 
disappointed by the weak obstinacy, or interested 
views, of the minister Olympius. Without 
listening to the salutary remonstrances of the 
senate, he dismissed their ambassadors under the 
conduct of a military escort, too numerous for 
a retinue of honour, and too feeble for an army 
of defence. Six thousand Dalmatians, the dower 
of the Imperial legions, w'ere ordered to march 
from Ravenna to Rome, through an open country, 
which was occupied by the formidable myriads 
of the barbarians. These brave legionaries, en- 
compassed and betrayed, fell a sacriHce to minis- 
terial folly; their general Valens, with an hundred 
soldiers, escaped from the held of battle ; and 
one of the ambassadors, who could no longer 
claim the protection of the law of nations, was 
obliged to purchase his freedom with a ransom 
of thirty thousand pieces of gold. Yet Alaric, 
instead of resenting this act of impotent hostility, 
immediately renewed his proposals of peace; 
and the second embassy of the Roman senate, 
wliich derived weight and dignity from the 
presence of Innocent, bishop of the city, was 
guarded from the dangers of the road by a 
detachment of Gotliic soldiers. 83 

81 The treaty between Alaric and tire Romans, &c. is teto from 
Zosimus, l.TT. p. 3M-, 555. 3o8,.'569. 362, 303. The additionid cir- 
cumstances are too few and tJ iiliniCf to require any other quotation. 

ti zSsimusI iV v*. The bishop, by rema^n^ at 

Ravenna,^ dscajjed the inipendiug calamities of the city. Orosius, 

’ H ¥<fs the^adventures of Olympius, and his successors in theminis- 


01ympius84 might have cantinued change and 
to insult the just resentment of a 
people, who loudly accused him as 
the author of the public calamities ; but his 
power was undennined by the secret Intrigues of 
the palace. The favourite eunuchs transferred 
the goverament of Honorius, and the empire, to 
J ovius, the practoiian prsefect ; an unworthy ser- 
vant, who did not atone, by the merit of personal 
attachment, for the errors and misfortunes of his 
administration. The exile, or escape, of the guilty 
Olympius, reserved him for more vicissitudes of 
fortune : he experienced the adventures of an ob- 
scure and wandering life; he again rose to power; 
he fell a second time into disgrace ; his ears were 
cut off ; he expired under the lash ; and liis 
ignominious death afforded a grateful spectacle 
to the friends of Stiiicho. After the removal of 
Olympius, whose character was deeply tainted 
w’ith religious fanaticism, the Pagans and here- 
tics were delivered from the impolitic proscrip- 
tion, which excluded them from the dignities of 
the state. The brave Gennerid,8^> a soldier of 
barbarian origin, who still adhered to the worship 
of his ancestors, had been obliged to lay aside 
the military belt ; and though he was repeatedly 
assured by the emperor himself, that laws were 
not made for persons of his rank or merit, he 
refused to accept any partial dispensation, and 
persevered in lionourable disgrace, till he had 
extorted a general act of justice from the dis- 
tress of the Roman government. The conduct 
of Gennerid, in the important station, to which 
he was promoted or restored, of master-general 
of Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noricum, and Rhaetia, 
seemed to revive the discipline and spirit of the 
republic. From a life of idleness and want, his 
troops were soon habituated to severe exercise, 
and plentiful subsistence ; and his private gene- 
rosity often supplied the rewards, which were 
denied by the avarice, or poverty, of the court 
of Ravenna. The valour of Gennerid, formi- 
dable to the adjacent barbarians, was the firmest 
bulw'ark of the Illyrian frontier ; and his vigilant 
care assisted the empire with a reinforcement of 
ten thousand Huns, who arrived on the confines 
of Italy, attended by such a convoy of provisions, 
and such a numerous train of sheep and oxen, 
as might have been sufficient, not only for the 
march of an army, but for the settlement of a 
colony. But the court and councils of Hono- 
rius still remained a scene of weakness and dis- 
traction, of corruption and anarchy. Instigated by 
the prsefect Jovius, the guards rose in, furious mu- 
tiny, and demanded the heads of two generals, 
and of the two principal eunuchs. The generals, 
under a perfidious promise of safety, were sent 
on ship-board, and privately executed; while 
the favour of the eunuchs procured them a mild 
and secure exile at Milan and Constantinople. 
Eusebius the eunuch, and the barbarian Allo- 
bich, succeeded to the command of the bedcham- 
ber and of the guards ; and the mutual jealousy 

lay, see Zosimas, Rv. p. 363, 565, 366., and Olympiodor. ap. Phot. 

(I. T. p. 364.) relates this circumtance with 


Ravenna, to compMn of the liW, ^vliich had been lust enacted, that 
all corrrersiems to ChristiaTritv s-Wd free and voluntary. See 
Baroniusi Aimai, Eccles. A. P. 409,-hio. 12., A. D. 410, r^io, 47> 4S» 
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of these subordinate ministers was the cause of 
their mutual destruction. By the insolent order 
of the count of the domestics, the great cham- 
berlain was shamefully beaten to death with 
sticks, before the eyes of the astonished emperor ; 
and the subsequent assassination of Allobich, in 
the midst of a public procession, is the only cir- 
cumstance of his life, in which Honorius dis- 
covered the faintest symptom of courage or 
resentment. Yet, before they fell, Eiiselnus and 
Allobich had contributed their part to the ruin 
of the empire, by opposing the conclusion of a 
treaty which Jovius, from a selfish, and perhaps 
a criminal, motive, had negotiated with Aiaric, 
in a personal interview under the walls of- Ri- 
mini. During the absence of Jovius, the em- 
peror was persuaded to assume a lofty tone of 
inflexible dignity, such as neither his situation, 
nor his character, could enable him to support ; 
and a letter, signed with the name of Honorius, 
was immediately despatched to the praetorian 
praefcct, granting him a free permission to dis- 
pose of the public money, but sternly refusing 
to prostitute the military honours of Rome to the 
proud demands of a barbarian. This letter was 
imprudently communicated to Aiaric himself ; 
and the Goth, who in tlie whole transaction had 
behaved witli temper and decency, expressed, in 
the most outrageous language, his lively sense 
of the insult so wantonly ofiered to his person, 
and to his nation. The conference of Rimini 
was hastily interrupted ; and the praefect Jovius, 
on his return to Ravenna, was compelled to 
adopt, and even to encourage, the fasliionable 
opinions of the court. By his advice and ex- 
ample, the principal officers of the state and 
army -were obliged to swear, that, without listen- 
ing, in any circumstances, to any conditions of 
peace, they would still persevere in perpetual 
and implacable war against the enemy of the 
republic. This rash engagement opposed an in- 
superable bar to all future negotiation. The mi- 
nisters of Honorius were heard to declare, that, 
if they had only invoked the name of the Deity, 
they would consult the public safety, and trust 
their souls to the mercy of Heaven ; but they 
had sworn by the sacred head of the emperor 
himself : they had touched, in solemn ceremony, 
that august seat of majesty and wisdom ; and the 
violation of their oath would expose them to the 
temporal penalties of sacrilege and rebellion. 86 
Second siege While the emperor and his court 

enjoyed, with sulien pride, the se- 
A.n.4y9. curity of the marshes and fortifi- 

S6 Zosimus, 1. v. p. 367, 368, 369. This castom of swearing by 
the head, or life, or safety, or genius, of the sovereign, was of the 
highest antiquity, both in Egypt (Genesis, xlii. 15.) and Scythia. It 
was soon transferred, by flattery, to the Ctesars j and Tertuflian com- 
plains, that it was the only oath which the Komans of his time affected 
to reverence. See an elegant Dissertation of the Abb£ Massieu on the 
Oaths of the Ancients, in the MCun. de I’Acad^mie des Xnscriptiom, 
tom. i. p. 20S, 209. 

87 Zosimus, I. v. p. 368, 369. I have softened the expressions of 
Aiaric, who expatiates, in too florid a manner, on the history of 
Borne. 

88 See Sueton. in Claud, c. 20. Dion Cassius, 1. lx. p. 949. edit. 
Reimar., and the lively description of Juvenal, Satir. xii. 75, &c. In 
tire sixteenth century, when the remains of this Augustan port were 
still visible, the antiquarians sketched the plan (see D'AnviUe, Mdm. 
de l’Acad«imie des Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 19S.1, and declar^, with 
enthusiasm, that all the monarchs of Europe would be unable to exe- 
cute great a work. ( Bergier, Hist, des grands Cherains des Bomains, 

89* 'file Ostia (see Cluver. Italia Antto. 1, ili. p. S70— S79.), 

Jn the plural number, tire two raoutlis of the Tybet, were separated 
by the Hrrly Maud, an equilateral triangle, whose sides were each of 
ihetn computed at about two miles. The colony of Ostia was founded 
begrond the left, or southern, and the Pori immediately 
hestad the right, tx northern, branch of the riveor ; and the distance 


cations of Ravenna, they abandoned Rome, 
almost without defence, to the resentment of 
Aiaric. Yet such was the moderation which he 
still preserved, or affected, that, as he moved 
with his army along the Flaminian way, he suc- 
cessively despatched the bishops of the towns of 
Italy to reiterate his offers of peace, and to con- 
jure the emperor, that he would save the city and 
its inhabitants from hostile fire, and the sword 
of the barbarians. 87 These impending calamities 
were how'eYer averted, not indeed by the wisdom 
of Honorius, but by the prudence or humanity 
of the Gothic king ; who employed a milder, 
though not less effectual, method of conquest. 
Instead of assaulting the capital, he successively 
directed his efibrts against the Fort of Ostia, 
one of the boldest and most stupendous xvorks 
of Roman magnificence. 88 The accidents to 
which the precarious subsistence of the city was 
continually exposed in a winter navigation, and 
an open road, had suggested to the genius of 
the first Caesar the useful design, which was 
executed under the reign of Claudius. The 
artificial moles, which formed the narrow en- 
trance, advanced far into the sea, and firmly 
repelled the fury of the waves, while the largest 
vessels securely rode at anchor within three 
deep and capacious basons, which received the 
northern branch of the Tyber, about two miles 
from the ancient colony of Ostia. 89 The Roman 
Fort insensibly swelled to the size of an epis- 
copal city, 90 where the corn of Africa was de- 
posited in spacious granaries for the use of the 
capital. As soon as Aiaric was in possession of 
that important place, he summoned the city to 
surrender at discretion ; and his demands were 
enforced by the positive declaration, that a re- 
fusal, or even a delay, should be instantly fol- 
lowed by the destruction of the magazines, on 
which the life of the Roman people depended. 
The clamours of that people, and the terror of 
famine, subdued the pride of the senate : they 
listened, without reluctance, to the proposal of 
placing a new emperor on the throne of the un- 
worthy Honorius j andthesuffrage of the Gothic 
conqueror bestow'ed the purple on Attains, 
prjefect of the city. The grateful monarch 
immediately acknowledged his protector as 
master-general of the armies of tlie West ; 
Adolphus, with the rank of count of the do- 
mestics, obtained the custody of the person of 
Attains ; and the two hostile nations seemed to 
be united in the closest bands of friendship and 
alliance.91 


between their remains measures something more than two miles on 
Cingolani’s map. In the time of Strabo, the sand and mud deposited 
by the Jyber, had choked the harbour of Ostia ; tlie progress of the 
same cause has added much to the size of the Holy Island, and gra- 
dually left both Ostia and the Port at a considerable distance from the 
shore. The dry channels (fiumi morti), and the large estuaries 
(stagno di Fonente, di Levante), mark the changes of the river, and 
rite efforts of the sea. Consult, for the present state of this dreary and 
desolate tract, the excellent map of the ecclesiastical state by the 
mathematicxans of Benedict XiV. ; an actual survey of the Jifi-o 
Mom&no, in six sheets, by Cingolani, which contains il3,S19 ruMiia 
eight sh^*^^^ topographical map of Ameti, in 

90 As e»iy as the third (Lardner’^ Credibility of the Gospel, part ii. 
vol. ui. p, S9--92.), or at least the fourth, century (Carol, a Sancto 
Paulo, Notit. Eccles. p. 47.), the Port of Rome was an t^piscopal city, 
which was demolished, as it should seem, in the ninth century, 6y 
pope Gregory IV. during the incursions of the Arabs. Jt is now re- 
duced to an mn, a church, and the house, or palace, of the bishop ; 
who ranks ^ one of six cardiiiai-bishops of the Roman church. Bee 
Eschinard, Descrizione di Roma et deli' Aero Romano, p. 32.8. 

_ 91 For the elevation of Attalus, consult Zosimus, 1. vi. pi 377-380. 
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Attato■lscM.^■''The■'^,gates'': ,of'''''the city were 
bjfhetlouw thrown open, and the new emperor 
aaiEomans. of the Romans, encompassed on 
every side by the Gothic arms, was conducted, 
in tumultuous procession, to the palace of Au- 
gustus and Trajan. After he iiad distributed 
the civil and military dignities among Ms fa- 
vourites and followers, Attains convened an 
assembly of the senate ; before whom, in a 
formal and florid speech, he asserted his resolu- 
tion of restoring the majesty of the republic, 
and of Uniting to the empire the provinces of 
Egypt and the East, which had once acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of Rome. Such extra- 
vagant promises inspired every reasonable citizen 
with a just contempt for tlie character of an 
unwarlike usurper ; whose elevation was the 
deepest and most ignominious w^ound which the 
republic had yet sustained from the insolence of 
the barbarians. But the populace, with their 
usual levity, applauded the change of masters. 
The public discontent w^as favourable to the 
rival of Honoriusj and the sectaries, oppressed 
by his persecuting edicts, expected some degree 
of countenance, or at least of toleration, from a 
prince, who, in his native country of Ionia, had 
been educated in the Pagan superstition, and 
who had since received the sacrament of bap- 
tism from the hands of an Arian bishop. The 
first days of the reign of Attalus were fair and 
prosperous. An oflicer of confidence was sent 
with an inconsiderable body of troops to secure 
the obedience of Africa : the greatest part of 
Italy submitted to the terror of the Gothic 
powers ; and though the city of Bologna made 
a vigorous and eflectual resistance, the people 
of Milan, dissatisfied perhaps with the absence 
of Honorius, accepted, with loud acclamations, 
the choice of the Roman senate. At the head 
of a formidable army, Alaric conducted his 
royal captive almost to the gates of Ravenna; 
and a solemn embassy of the padncipal mini- 
sters, of Jovius, the praetorian prmfect, of Va- 
Jens, master of the cavalry and infantry, of the 
quaistor Potamus, and of Julian, the first of the 
notaries, w'as introduced, with martial pomp, 
into the Gothic camp. In the name of their 
sovereign, they consented to acknowledge the 
lawful election of his competitor, and to divide 
the provinces of Italy and the West between 
the two emperors. Their projiosals were re- 
jected with disdain ; and the refusal was aggra- 
vated by the insulting clemency of Attalus, w^ho 
condescended to promise, that, if Honorius would 
instantly resign the purple, lie should be per- 
mitted to pass the remainder of his life in the 
peaceful exile of some remote island.^s So 
desperate indeed did the situation of the son of 
Theodosius appear, to those who were the best 
acquainted with his strength and resources, that 
Jovius and Valens, his minister and his general, 
betrayed their trust, infamously deserted the 
sinking cause of their benefactor, and devoted 
* their treacherous allegiance to the service of his 

92 We may admit the evidence of Sozonien for the Arian haptism, 
and that of rhilostoiidus for the Pagan education, of Attalus. The 
risible joy of Zosimus, and the discontent which he imputes to the 
Anician family, are very tmfavourahle to the Christianity of the new 
emperor. 

93 He carried bis insolraace so fax, as to declare that he should 


more fortunate rival. Astonished by such ex- 
amples of domestic treason, Honorius trembled 
at the approach of every servant, at the arrival 
of every messenger, tie dreaded the secret 
enemies, who might lurk in his capital, his 
palace, his bedchamber ; and some ships lay 
ready in the harbour of Ravenna, to transport 
the abdicated monarch to the dominions of his 
infant nephew-, the emperor of the East. 

But there u a Providence (such 
at least was the opinion of the his- 1)y ai^^. 
torian Procopius that watches ■a-o.iio. 
over innocence and folly; and the pretensions 
of Honorius to its peculiar care cannot reason- 
ably be disputed. At the moment when his 
despair, incapable of any wise or manly resolu- 
tion, meditated a shameful flight, a seasonable 
reinforcement of four thousand veterans unex- 
pectedly lande'd in the port of Ravenna. To 
these valiant strangers, whose fidelity had not 
been corrupted by the factions of the court, he 
committed the walls and gates of the city ; and 
the slumbers of the emperor were no longer 
disturbed by the apprehension of imminent and 
internal danger. The favourable intelligence 
w’hich was received from Africa suddenly 
changed tlie opinions of men, and the state of 
public aff’airs. The troops and officers, whom 
Attalus had sent into that province, were de- 
feated and slain ; and the active zeal of Hera- 
clian maintained his own allegiance, and that of 
his people. The faithful count of Africa trans- 
mitted a large sum of money, which fixed the 
attachment of the Imperial guards; and his 
vigilance, in preventing the exportation of com 
and oil, introduced famine, tumult, and discon- 
tent, into the walls of Rome. The failure of 
the African expedition was the source of mu- 
tual complaint and recrimination in the party of 
Attalus : and the mind of his protector was 
insensibly alienated from the interest of a prince, 
wflio wanted spirit to command, or docility to 
obey. The most imprudent measures were 
adopted, without the knowledge, or against the 
advice, of Alaric ; and the obstinate refusal of 
the senate, to allow, in the embarkation, the 
mixture even of five hundred Goths, betrayed a 
suspicious and distrustful temper, which, in their 
situation, w^as neither generous nor prudent. 
The resentment of the Gothic king was exas- 
perated by the malicious arts of Jovius, who 
had been raised to the rank of patrician, and 
who afterwards excused his double perfidy, by 
declaring, without a blush, that he had only 
seemed to abandon the service of Honorius, 
more effectually to ruin the cause of the usurper. 
In a large plain near Rimini, and in the presence 
of an innumerable multitude of Romans and 
barbarians, the wretched Attalus was publicly 
despoiled of the diadem and purple ; and those 
ensigns of royalty were sent by Alaric, as the 
pledge of peace and friendsliip, to tlie son of 
Theodosius.^^ The officers who returned to 
their duty, were reinstated in their employments, 

mtitUate Hondrius before he sent him into exile. But this assertion 
Zosimns is destroyed by the more impartial testimony of Olympic- 
dorus, who attribates the ungenerous proposal (which was absolutely 
reiected by Attalus) to the basettess, and perhaps tlte treachery, 
of Jovius. 94 Vrocop- de ]&1I. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2, 

93 See the cattse and circuiustauces of the fall ef Attalus va 1So&k> 
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and even the merit of a tardy repentance was 
graciously allowed ; hut the degraded emperor 
of the Romans, desirous of life, and insensible 
of disgrace, implored the permission of follow- 
ing the Gothic camp, in the train of a haughty 
and capricious barbarian. -'6 

ThinUie^e The degradation of Attalus re- 
noioved the ordy real obstacle to the 
410 t^onclusion of the peace; and Alaric 
Aug. 24.' advanced within three miles of 
Ravenna, to press the irresolution of the Im- 
perial ministers, whose insolence soon returned 
with the return of fortune. His indignation 
was kindled by the report, that a rival chieftain, 
tliat Sarus, the personal enemy of Adolphus, 
and the hereditary foe of the house of Balti, had 
been received into the palace. At the head of 
three hundred followers, that fearless barbarian 
immediately sallied from the gates of Ravenna ; 
surprised, and cut in pieces, a considerable body 
of Goths; re-entered the city in triumph; and 
was permitUid to insult his adversary, by the 
voice of a herald, who publicly declared that the 
guilt of Alaric had for ever excluded him from 
the friendship and alliance, of the emperor. 97 
The' crime and folly of the court of Ravenna 
was expiated, a third time, by the calamities of 
Rome. The king of the Goths, wdio no longer 
dissembled his appetite for plunder and revenge, 
appeared in arms under the walls of the capital ; 
and the trembling senate, without any hopes of 
relief, prepared, by a desperate resistance, to de- 
lay the ruin of their country. But they were 
unable to guard against the secret conspiracy of 
tlieir slaves and domestics; who, either from 
birth or interest, were attached to the cause of 
the enemy. At the hour of midnight, the Sala- 
rian gate was silently opened, and the inhabit- 
ants were awakened by the tremendous sound 
of the Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred and 
sixty-three years after the foundation of Rome, 
the Imperial city, which had subdued and civil- 
ised so considerable a part of mankind, was de- 
livered to the licentious fury of the tribes of 
Germany and Scythia. t’8 
Resmtofthe The proclamation of iVlaric, w’hen 

ChrttS?e! forced his entrance into a van- 
ligioa. quished city, discovered, however, 
some regard for the laws of humanity and re- 
ligion. He encouraged his troops boldly to 
seize the rewards of valour, and to enrich them- 
selves with the spoils of a wealthy and elfeminate 
people : but be exhorted them, at the same time, 
to spare the lives of the unresisting citizens, and 
to respect the churches of the apostles, St. Peter 
and St. Paul, as holy and inviolable sanctuaries. 
Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tumult, seve- 
ral of the Christian Goths displayed the fervour 

wtis, I. vi. p. 3S0-3SrJ. Sozoraen, 1. ix. c. «. Philostorg. I. xij. c. 3. 

1 he two acts ot indemnity in the I’heodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. xxxviii. 


‘ et luclum spectavit imperii. Orosius, L vii. c. 42* 

97 Zosimus vi. p. 3S4. Sozomen, 1. ix. e. 0. Philostorgius, 

I. xn. c. 3. In this place the text of Zosimns is mutilated, and we 
have Ic^ tlie remainder of his sixth and last book, which ended with 
the sack of Rome. Credulous and partial as he is, we must take 
'“•“’“tve of that historian with some regret. 

^ '’'St obsidet, turbat, irrumpit. 

t. TO. c. 3J. p. 5/.3. He despatches this great event in seven j 
mt he emp%s whole pages in celebrating the devotion of 
5. r hftve extracted, fixim an improbable story of Procopius, 


of a recent conversion ; and soma instances of 
tlieir uncommon piety and moderation are re- 
lated, and perhaps adorned, by the zeal of eccle- 
siastical writers. 99 While the barbarians roamed 
through the city in quest of prey, the humble 
dwelling of an aged virgin, who had devoted her 
life to the service of the altar, w^as forced open 
by one of the powerful Goths. He immediately 
demanded, though in civil language, all the 
gold and silver in her possession; and W'as 
astonished at the readiness with which she con- 
ducted him to a splendid hoard of massy plate, 
of tlie richest materials, and the most curious 
'workmanship. The barbarian viewed with won- 
der and delight this valuable acquisition, till he 
W’as interrupted by a serious admonition, ad- 
dressed to him in the following wmrds : “ These,” 
said she, are the consecrated vessels beiong- 
<< ing to St. Peter : if you presume to touch 
them, the sacrilegious deed wdll remain on 
“ your conscience. For my part, I dare not 
keep what I am unable to defend.” The 
Gothic captain, struck wdth reverential awe, de- 
spatched a messenger to inform the king of the 
treasure which he had discovered; and received 
a peremptory order from Alaiic, that all the 
consecrated plate and ornaments should be trans- 
ported, without damage or delay, to the church 
of the apostle. From the extremity, perhaps, 
of the Quirinal hill, to the distant quarter of tlie 
Vatican, a numerous detachment of Goths, 
marching in order of battle through the princi- 
pal streets, protected, with glittering arms, the 
long train of their devout companions, who bore 
aloft, on their heads, the sacred vessels of gold 
and silver ; and the martial shouts of the barba- 
rians were mingled with the sound of religious 
psalmody. From all the adjacent houses, a 
crow'd of Christians hastened to join this edify- 
ing procession; and a multitude of fugitives, 
without distinction of age, or rank, or even of 
sect, had the good fortune to escape to the secure 
and hospitable sanctuary of the Vatican. The 
learned work concerning the Cilj/ of God, was 
professedly composed by St. Augustin, to jus- 
tify the ways of Providence in the destruc- 
tion of the Roman greatness. He celebrates, 
with peculiar satisfaction, this memorable tri- 
umph of Clirist ; and insults his adversaries, by 
challenging them to produce some similar ex- 
ample of a town taken by storm, in which the 
fabulous gods of antiquity had been able to pro- 
tect either themselves or their deluded votaries. 

In the sack of Rome, some rare 
and extraordinary examples of bar- Rreot iiome. 
barian virtue had been deservedly applauded. 
But the holy precincts of the Vatican, and the 
apostolic churches, could receive a very small 


and morp rea-son, aiFirrns, thaf it was in the niehi, norte Moab caraa 
“cklit ninruK ejus (tom. i. p. 121 . ad Frindpiam.j. 

0.? Orosius u. yiL c. 5!J. p. S73-.'i7G.) applauds the piety of the 
Wmsnan Ooths, without seeming to perceive that the greatest part 
S heretics. Jornandes {c. 30. p. G33.) and IsuWe 

Qi nevillc (Chrott. p. 711. edit. Orot.), who were both attached to 
the (gothic caiise, have repeated and embellished these edifvinc tales. 
According to Isidore, Alaric himself was heard to .say, that he waged 
war with the Romans, and not witli the apostles. Such was^e 
st>Ie of the seventh century ; two Inindreel years before, the fame and 
to tl'e apostles, but to Christ. 

, Augiistui, de (Hvitat. Dei, 1. i. c. 1~C. lie particularly 

to the examples of X roy, Syracuse, and, Tarcutum. 
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proportion of the Roman people : many thou- 
sand warriors, more especially of the Huns, who 
served under the standard of Alaric, were stran- 
gers to the name, or at least to tlie faitli, of 
Christ ; and we may suspect, without any breach 
of charity or candour, that, in the hour of savage 
licence, when every passion was indamed, and 
every restraint was removed, the precepts of the 
Gospel seldom influenced the behaviour of the 
Gothic Christians. The writers, the best dis- 
posed to exaggerate their clemency, have freely 
confessed, that a cruel slaughter was made of 
the Romans ; and that the streets of the 
city were filled with dead bodies, which re- 
mained without burial during the general con- 
sternation. The despair of the citizens was 
sometimes converted into furyj and whenever 
the barbarians were provoked by opposition, they 
extended the promiscuous massacre to the feeble, 
the innocent, and the helpless. The private 
revenge of forty thousand slaves w'as exercised 
witiioLit pity or remorse j and the ignominious 
lashes, which they had formerly received, were 
washed aw'ay in the blood of the guilty, or ob- 
noxious, families. The matrons and virgins of 
Rome were exposed to injuries more dreadful, 
in the apprehension of chastity, than death itself; 
and the ecclesiastical historian has selected an 
example of female virtue, for the admiration of 
future ages. A Roman lady, of singular 
beauty, and orthodox faith, had excited the im- 
patient desires of a young Goth, who, according 
to the sagacious remark of Sozomen, was attached 
to the Arian heresy. Exasperated by her ob- 
stinate resistance, he drew' his sword, and, wuth 
the anger of a lover, slightly wounded her neck. 
The bleeding heroine still continued to brave 
his resentment, and to repel his love, till the 
ravisher desisted from his unavailing efforts, re- 
spectfully conducted her to the sanctuary of the 
\''iiticaii, and gave six pieces of gold to the guards 
of the church, on condition that they should 
restore her inviolate to the arms of her liusband. 
Such instances of courage and generosity were 
not extremely common. The brutal soldiers 
satisfied their sensual appetites, without consult- 
ing either the inclination, or the duties, of their 
female captives : and a nice question of casuis- 
try was seriously agitated, Whether those tender 
victims, who had inflexibly refused their consent 
to the violation which they susUiined, had lost, 
by their misfortune, the glorious crowui of vir- 
ginity. 103 There were other losses indeed of a 

101 Jeroni (tom. i, p. 1‘21 ■ ad Principiam) has applied to the sack 
of Itoiiie till the strouft expressions of \ irgil : 

Ouis cladem ill ius noctis, quis funera fando, 

' ' JSxpUcet, &c. , . 

Procopius (1. i. c. 2.) positively affirms that great numbers were slain 
by the Goths. Augustin {de Civ. I)ei, t. i. c. 12, 13.) otters Chris- 
tian comfort for the death of tliose, whose bodies ( niiUta ci'rjwraJ had 
remained (inUtnfti atra^e) unhuried. Baronius, from the different 
writings of the Fathers, has thrown some light on the sack of Home. 
Annal. Eccles. A.D, 410, No. IG-4 t. 

102 SoKonien, L ix. c, 10. Augustin (de Civitnt. Uci, 1. i. c. 17-) 
intimates, that some virgins or matrons actually killed themselves to 
escape violation ; and though he adnnres their spirit , he is obliged, 
by his theology, to condemn their rash presuraptiou. Perhaps the 
good bishop of Hippo was too easy in the belief, as well as too rigid 
in the censure, of this act of female heroism. 'I'he twenty maidens 
(if they ever existed), who threw themselves into the Elbe, when 
Magdeburgh was taken by storm, have lieen multiplied to the num- 
ber of twelve hundred. See Harte's History of Gustavus Adolphus, 
vol. i. p. 308. 

103 See Augustin, de Civitat. I)ei,l. i. c. 16. IS. He treats the 
suliject with remarkable accuracy ; and. after admitting that there 
cannot be any crime, where there is no consent, he adds, Sed quia 
non solum quod atl dolorem, verum etiam quod ad Ixliidineni^, jK»rtinet, 
in corporealieno peri>etrari potest j quicquid talc factum merit, etsi , 


mote substantial kind, and more general con- 
cern, It cannot be presumed, that all the bar- 
barians were at all times capable of perpetrating 
such amorous outrages ; and the want of youth, 
or beauty, or chastity, protected the greatest part 
of the Homan women from the danger of a rape. 
But avarice is an insatiate and universal passion ; 
since the enjoyment of almost every object that 
can aiford pleasure to the diiFerent tastes and tem- 
pers of mankind may be procured by the pos- 
session of wealth. In the pillage of Rome, a just 
preference was given to gold and jew'els, which 
contain the greatest value in the smallest compass 
and weight : but, after these portable riches had 
been removed by the more diligent robbers, the 
palaces of Rome were rudely stripped of their 
splendid and costly furniture. The sideboards of 
massy plate, and the variegated wardrobes of silk 
and purple, were irregularly piled in the wagons, 
that always followed the march of a Gothic, 
army. The most exquisite works of art were 
roughly handled, or wantonly destroyed : many 
a statue w'as melted for the sake of the precious 
materials; and many a vase, in the division of 
the spoil, was shivered into fragments by the 
stroke of a battle-axe. The acquisition of 
riches served only to stimulate the avarice of 
the rapacious barbarians, who proceeded, by 
I threats, by blows, and by tortures, to force 
from their prisoners the confes.sion of Iiidden 
treasure, 10“* Visible splendour and expense 
were alleged as the proof of a plentiful fortune: 
the appearance of poverty was imputed to a 
parsimonious disposition ; and the obstinacy of 
some misers, who endured the most cruel tor- 
ments before they w'ould discover the secret 
object of their affection, was fatal to many un- 
happy wretclies, who expired under the lash, for 
I refusing to reveal their imaginary treasures, 

I The edifices of Rome, though the damage has 
I been much exaggerated, received some injury 
i from the violence of the Goths. At their en- 
I trance through the Salarian gate, they fired the 
I adjacent houses, to guide their mm'ch, and to 
distract the attention of the Citizens: the flames^ 
which encountered no obstacle in the disorder 
of the night, consumed many private and public 
buildings; and the ruins of die palace of Sal- 
lust remained, in the age of Justinian., a 
stately monument of the Gothic conflagration. 

Yet a cotemporary historian has observed, that 
fire could scarcely consume the enormous beams 
of solid brass, and that the strength of man was 

retentam comtsnthsimo aninio pudidtiain nan excutit, pudorein 
tameij incutit, ne credatur factum cum mwitis etiam voluntap?, qwtfdl 
fieri fortasse sine carnis aliquA voluptate non potiiit. In c. 18. 
he makes some curious diatinctioas between moral aixd phyakal 
■ virginity. . • ■ ■ 

104 Marcella, a Roman lady, equally respectable for her rank, her 
apre, and her piety, was thrown on the ground, and cruelly beaten and 
whipped, otesam fustibus flagellisuue, &c. Jerom. tom. i. p. 121. ad 
Frincipiam. See Au^stin, de Civ. Dei, 1. i. c. 10. The modem 
Sacco di Roma, p. SO.S. gives an idea of the various methods of tor- 
turing prisoners tor gold. 

1U5 The historian Salluftt, who u-sefully practised the vices which 
be has so eloquently oensured, employed the idundar of Numidiato 
adorn his palace and gttrdens on the Quirilnal hiJJ. The spot where 
tlie house stood is now marked by the church of St. Susanna, sepa- 
rated onlv by a street from the batbi of Diocletian, and not far dis- 
taqt from the Salarian gate. See Nardlni, KoraaAntica, p. 192, 11)3,, 
and the grgat Plan of Mo<iem Rome, by Nolli. 

106 The expressions of ProcOTius are distinct and moderate (de 
Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. Z.) The Chronicle of Marceilinns ^aks too 
strongly, partem urbis Rom® cremavit ; and the words of Pbilostor- 
gios (cK tpitirtaii rqc voXewt teeiM.€>njtf !• xii. c. 5-j convey a felscr and 
exaggerate idea- Ilargseus has comiJosetl a particular dissertahou: 
{see tom. iv. Antiquit. Horn. Grmv.) to prove that the edifices ci 
Rome were not subvertetl by the Goths and Vandais, 
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insufEcient to subvert the foundatioas of ancient 
stnictures. Some truth may possibly be con- 
cealed in his devout assertion, that the wrath of 
Heaven supplied the imperfections of hostile 
rage; and that the proud Forum of Rome, de- 
corated with the statues of so many gods and 
heroes, was levelled in the dust by the stroke 
of lightning. ^07 

anri Whatevcr might be the numbers, 
fugitives, of etjuestrian, or plebeian rank, "who 
perished in the massacre of Rome, it is confi- 
dently affirmed, that only one senator lost his 
life by the sword of the enemy, los But it was 
not easy to compute the multitudes, who, from 
an honourable station, and a prosperous fortune, 
were suddenly reduced to the miserable con- 
dition of captives and exiles. As the barbarians 
had more occasion for money than for slaves, 
tliey fixed, at a moderate price, the redemption 
of their indigent prisoners ; and the ramom was 
often paid by the benevolence of their friends, 
or the charity of strangers, los The captives, 
who were regularly sold, either in open market, 
or by private contract, would have legally re- 
gained their native freedom, which it was impos- 
sible for a citizen to lose, or to alienate. ^ But as 
it was soon discovered, that the vindication of their 
liberty would endanger their lives ; and that the 
Goths, unless they were tempted to sell, might 
be provoked to murder, their useless jprisoners ; 
the civil jurisprudence had been already quali- 
fied by a wise regulation, that they should be 
obliged to serve the moderate term of five years, 
till they had discharged by their labour the price 
of tlieir redemption. The nations W'ho in- 
vaded the Roman empire, had driven before 
them, into Italy, whole troops of hungry and 
affrighted provincials, less apprehensive of servi- 
tude than of famine. The calamities of Rome 
and Italy dispersed the inhabitants to the most 
lonely, the most secure, the most distant places 
of refuge. While the Gothic cavalry spread 
tenor and desolation along the sea-coast of 
Campania and Tuscany, the little island of Igi- 
iium, separated by a narrow channel from the 
Argentarian promontory, repulsed, or eluded, 
their hostile attempts ; and at so small a dis- 
tance from Rome, great numbers of citizens 
were securely concealed in the thick woods of 
that sequestered spot.ii® The ample patri- 
monies, which many senatorian families pos- 
sessed in Africa, invited them, if they had time, 

107 Orosius, 3. ii. c. 19. p. 135- He speaks as if he disapproved 
ail statues; vel Deum vei hominem memiuutur. They consisted of 
the kings of Alba and Rome from .Eneas, the Romans, iHustrions 
either in arms or arts, and the deified Cffisars. The expression which 
he uses of Forum is somewhat ambiguous, since there existed ^re 
principal Fora ; but as they were all contiguous and adjacent, in the 
plain which is stirrounded'by tine Capitoline, the Quirinal, the Es- 
quiline, and the Palatine hills, tliey might fairly be considered as one. 
Wee the J^ma Antiqua of Donatus, p. 1G2— 201., and the Roma An- 
lica of Nardiui, p. 212— 27.'5. The former is more useful for the 
ancient descriptions, the latter for the actual topography. 

108 Orosins (1. ii. c. 19. p. 142.) compares the cruelty of the Gauls 
and the clemency of the Goths. Ibi vix quemquam hiventum sena- 
torem, qui vel absens evaserit ; hie vix quemquam requiri, qui forte 
ut latens perierit. But there is an air of rhetoric, and perhaps of 
falsehood, in this antithesis ; and Socrates (1. vii. c. 10.) affirms, 
perha|)s by an opposite exaggeration, that tntfbjr senators were put to 
death with various and exquisite tortures. 

lOilMuIti --Christiani in captivitatemducti sunt. Augustin, de Civ, 
Dei, 1. i. c. 14. ; and tlie Christians experienced no pecauar hardships. 
llO See Heineccius, Antiquitat. .Juris Komdn. tom. i. p. 96. 
in Appendix Cod. Theodos. xvi. in Sirmond. Opera, torn. 1. 
p. 735. This edict was published on the 11th of December, 
A. D. 408, and is more reasonable than properly belonged to the 
ministers of Honorius. 

112 Eminus Igilii sylvosa cacumina miror ; 

Quem fraudate nefas laudis honore sute. 


and prudence, to e.scape from the ruin of their 
country ; to embrace tlie shelter of that hospi- 
table province. The most illustrious of tlie.se 
fugitives was the noble and pious Proba,^^3 the 
widow of the prsefect Fetronius, After the death 
of her husband, the most powerful subject of 
Rome, she had remained at the head of the Ani- 
cian family, and successively supplied, from her 
private fortune, the expense of the consulships 
of her three sons. When the city was besieged 
and taken by the Goths, Proba supported, with 
Christian resignation, the loss of immense riches; 
embarked in a small vessel, from whence she 
beheld, at sea, the flames of her burning palace, 
and fled with her daughter Laeta, and her grand- 
daughter, the celebrated virgin, Demetrias, to 
the coast of Africa. The benevolent profusion 
with which the matron distributed the fruits, or 
the price, of her estates, contributed to alleviate 
the misfortunes of exile and captivity. But even 
the family of Proba herself was not exempt from 
the rapacious oppression of count Heraclian, 
who basely sold, in matrimonial prostitution, 
the noblest maidens of Rome to the lust or 
avarice of the Syrian merchants. The Italian 
fugitives were dispersed through tlie provinces, 
along tlie coast of Egypt and Asia, as far as Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem ; and the village of 
Betiilem, the solitary residence of St. Jerom and 
his female converts, was crowded with illustrious 
beggars of either sex, and every age, who ex- 
cited the public compassion by the remembrance 
of their past fortune, This awful catastrophe 
of Rome filled the astonished empire with grief 
and terror. So interesting a contrast of great- 
ness and ruin disposed the fond credulity of tlie 
people to deplore, and even to exaggerate, the 
afflictions of the queen of cities. The clergy, 
who applied to recent events the lofty metaphors 
of Oriental prophecy, were sometimes tempted 
to confound the destruction of the capital, and 
the dissolution of the globe. 

There exists in human nature a _ , 
strong propensity to depreciate the by the troops 
advantages, and to magnify the 
evils, of the present times. Yet, wlien the first 
emotions had subsided, and a fair estimate was 
made of the real damage, the more learned and 
judicious cotemporaries %vere forced to confess, 
that infimt Rome had formerly received more 
essential injury from the Gauls, than she had 
now sustained from the Goths in her declining 

H:sc proprte nuper tutata est insula saltus ; 

Sive loci ingenio, seu Domini genio. 

Gurgite cum moclico victricibus obstitit armis, 

Tanquam longiiiquo diasociata mari. 

Hisc multos laccra suscepit ah urbe fugatos. 

Hie fessis posito certa tirnore salus. 

Plurinia terrene pepulaverat a;quora bello. 

Contra naturam classe timsiuius eques : 

Unum, mira tides, vario cliscriniine jjortum ! 

Tam prope Rouianis, tam procul esse Getis. 

Kutilhis, in Itinerar. 1. i. .325. 

The island is now called Giglio. See Ciuver. Xtal. Antiq. 1. ii. 
p, 502. 

113 As the adventures of Froba and her family are connected with 
the life of St. Augustin, tliey are diligently illustrated by Tilleinont, 
M«im. Ecclds. tom. xiii. p. 620—635. Some time after their arrival 
in Aftica, Demetritis took the veil, and made a vow of virginity ; 
an event which was considered as of the highest importance to Rome 
and to the world. All the Sainfs wrote congratulatory letters to 
her : that of Jerom is still extant (torn. i. p. 62—73. ad Demetriad. de 
servandtl Virginit.it.), and contains a mixture of absurd reasoning, 
spirited declamation, and curious facts, some of which relate to the 
siege and sack of Home. 

114 Seethe pathetic cr»nplaint of Jerom {tom. v. p. 400.), in his 
gxjface to the second book of his Commentaries on tlie Prophet 
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ao-e. ^ ® The ex perience of eleven centuries has 
enabled posterity to produce a much more sin- 
gular parallel ; and to affirm %vith confidence, 
that the ravages of the barbarians, whom Alaric 
had led from the banks of the Danube, were 
less destructive, than the hostilities exercised by. 
the troops of Charles the Fifth, a Catholic 
prince, who styled himself Emperor of the Ro- 
mansri^® The Goths evacuated the city at the 
end of six days, but Rome remained above nine 
months in the possession of the Imperialists; 
and every hour was stained by some atrocious 
act of cruelty, lust, and rapine. The authority 
of Alaric preserved some order and moderation 
among the ferocious multitude, which acknow- 
ledged him for their leader and king ; but the 
constable of Bourbon had gloriously fallen in 
the attack of the avails; and the death of the 
general removed every restraint of discipline, 
from an army which consisted of three inde- 
pendent nations, the Italians, the Spaniards, 
and the Germans. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the manners of Italy exhibited a 
remarkable scene of the depravity of mankind. 
They united the sanguinary crimes that prevail 
in an unsettled state of society, with the polished 
vices which spring from the abuse of art and 
luxury ; and the loose adventurers, who had vio- 
lated every prejudice of patriotism and supersti- 
tion to assault the palace of the Roman pontiff, 
must deserve to be considered as the most pro- 
fligate of the Italians^ At the same mra, the 
Spaniards were the terror both of the Old and 
New World : but their high-spirited valour was 
disgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, 
and unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in tlie 
pursuit of fame and riches, they had improved, 
by repeated practice, the most exquisite and ef- 
fectual methods of toi-turing their prisoners : 
many of the Castilians, who pillaged Rome, 
were familiars of the holy inquisition ; and some 
volunteers, perhaps, were lately returned from 
the conquest of Mexico, The Germans were 
less corrupt than the Italians, less cruel than 
the Spaniards ; and the rustic, or even savage, 
aspect of those Tra7nontane wmriors, often dis- 
guised a simple and merciful disposition. But 
they had imbibed, in the first fervom of tlie 
reformation, the spirit, as well as the principles, 
of Luther. It was their favourite amusement 
to insult, or destroy, the consecrated objects of 
Catholic superstition; they indulged, without 
pity or remorse, a devout hatred against the 
clergy of every denomination and degree, who 

115 Orosius, though with some theological partiality, states this 

comparison, 1. ii. c. 19. p. l 1. vii. c. 59. p. 575. But, in the his- 
tory of the taking of lioniti by the Gauls, every thing is imcertain, 
and perhaps fabulous. See Beaufort sur I’lncerdtude, &c. de I’His- 
toire Romaine, p. o5t). ; and Meiot, in the Mem. de i'Academie des 
Inscript. tom. XV. p. 1— 21. . 

1 16 The reader who wishes to inform himself of the circumstances 

of this famous event,, m,ay penise an admirable narrative in. l)r. Ro- 
bertson's Hi.stoi-y of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 285. ; or consult the Annah 
dTtalia of the learned Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 250 — 2-M. octavo edition, 
if he is desirous of examining the originals, he may have recourse to 
the eighteenth book of the great, bxit tmtinished, history of Guicciar- 
dini. But the account which most truly deserves the name of au- 
dientic and original, is a little book, entitled, II Sacco dt Homat com- 
posed, within less than a month after the assault ot tlie city, by the 
Ircther of the historian Guicciardini, who appears to have been an 
able magistrate, and a dispassionate writer. . , , 

117 furious spirit of Luther, the effect of tenauCT and enthu- 
siasm, has been forcibly attacked (Bossuet, Hist- des Yariatiom dw 
jlSgUses Protestantes, livre i. p. 20—36.), and feebly drfend^ 
endorf. Comment- de Lutheranismo, especially 1. i* I>o. 78. p. lie. 
and 1. iii. No. 122. p. 5.56.). 

118 Marcellinus, in Chron. Orosius (I. vii. c. 39. p. 575.) asserts, 
that he left Home on the third day ; but this ^flerence is easily re- 
coacUed by the successive motions of great bodies of iroops. 


form so considerable a part of the inhabitants 
of modem Rome; and their fanatic zeal might 
aspire to subvert the throne of Antichrist, to 
purify, with blood and fire, the abominations of 
the spiritual Babylon. 117 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, 
w'ho evacuated Rome on the sixth ates Rome, and 
day, 118 might be the result of pru- 
pence ; but it was not surely the 
effect of fear.i 19 At the head of an army, en- 
cumbered with rich and weighty spoils, their 
intrepid leader advanced along the Appian way 
into the southern provinces of Italy, destroying 
whatever dared to oppose his passage, and con- 
tenting himself with the plunder of the unre- 
sisting country. The fate of Capua, the proud 
and luxurious metropolis of Campania, and 
wdiich was respected, even in its decay, as the 
eighth city of the empire, 120 is buried in obli- 
vion ; wliilst the adjacent town of Nola 121 has 
been illustrated, on this occasion, by the sanctity 
of Paulinus,i22 who was successively a consul, 
a monk, and a bishop. At the age of forty, he 
renounced the enjoyment of wealth and honour, 
of society and literature, to embrace a h'fe of 
solitude and penance ; and the loud applause of 
the clergy encouraged him to despise the re- 
proaches of his worldly friends, who ascribed 
this desperate act to some disorder of the mind 
or body. 123 An early and passionate attach- 
ment determined him to fix his humble dwelling 
in one of the suburbs of Nola, near the mira- 
culous tomb of St. Fselix, which the public 
devotion had already surrounded with five large 
and populous cliurches. The remains of his 
fortune, and of his understanding, were dedicated 
to the service of the glorious martyr ; whose 
praise, on the day of his festival, Paulinus never 
failed to celebrate by a solemn hymn ; and in 
wdiose name he erected a sixth church, of supe- 
rior elegance and beauty, which was decorated 
with many curious pictures, from the history of 
the Old and New Testament, Such assiduous 
zeal secured the favour of the saint, 124 qj- at 
least of the people ; and, after fifteen years’ re- 
tirement, tlie Roman consul was compelled to 
accept the bishopric of Nola, a few months be- 
fore the city was invested by the Goths. During 
the siege, some religious persons w'ere satisfied 
that they had seen, either in dreams or visions, 
the divine form of their tutelar patron ; yet it 
soon appeared by the event, that Fseiix wanted 
power, or inclination, to preserve the flock, of 
which he had formerly been the shepherd. Nola 

119 Socrates (I. vii. c. 10.) pretends, without any colour of truth, 
or reason, that Alaric lied on the report, that the turmies of tlie Eastern 
empire were in full march to attack him. 

120 Ausonius de Claris Urbibus, p. 233. edit. Toll. The luxury 
of Capua had fonnerly surpassed that of .Sybaris itself. See Atheaaias 
Deipnosophist, 1. xti. p. 528. edit. Casaubon. 

121 Forty-eight years before Uie foundation of Rome <abotit 800 
before the Christian aera), the Tuscans built Capua and Nola, at the 
distance of twenty-three miles from each otlier : but the lattar of the 
two cities never emerged from a state of jnediocriiv. 

122 Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom- xiv. p. 1—146.) has compiled. 
With his usual diligence, all that relates to the life and writings of 
Paulinus, whose retreat is celebrated by his own peir, and by the 
praises of St. Ambrose, St. Jerom, fit- Augustin, Sulpicius Severus, 
&c., his Christian friends and cotemporaries. 

123 See the affbetionate letters of Ausonius (Epist. xix, — xxv. p.650 
«-698, edit. Toll.) to his colleague, his friend, and his disciple, Pau- 
linus. *111® teuton of Ausonius is still a problem. (See Mdm. de 
l'A<iad4mie des inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 123—158.) I believe that 
it was such in bis own time, and, consequently, that in bis heart he 

^^4 ^^hWhle Paulinus once presumed to say, that he believed 
St. Faslix did love him ) at least, as a master loves his little dojf. 
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fifteen patem, or plates, for the use of tlie com- 
mnnion; twenty boxes, or cases, to hold tlie 
books of the Gospels : tins consecrated wealth 
was distributed by the son of Clovis among the 
churches of his dominions, and his pious liberal- 
ity seems to upbraid some former sacrilege of the 
Goths. They possessed, with more security of 
conscience, the famous missorium, or great dish 
for the service of the table, of massy gold, of the 
weight of five hundred pounds, and of far supe- 
rior value, from the precious stones, the exquisite 
workmanship, and the tradition, that it had been 
presented by ^tius, the patrician, to Torismond 
king of the Goths. One of the successors of 
Torismond purchased the aid of the French 
monarch by the promise of this magnificent gift. 
When he was seated on the throne of Spain, he 
delivered it with reluctance to the ambassadors 
of Dagobert ; despoiled them on the road ; sti- 
pulated, after a long negotiation, the inadequate 
ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of gold ; 
and preserved the missoriuriif as the pride of the 
Gothic treasury, When that treasury, after 
the conquest of Spain, was plundered by the 
Arabs, they admired, and tliey have celebrated, 
another object still more remarkable ; a table of 
considerable size, of one single piece of solid 
emerald, encircled with three rows of fine 
pearls, supported by three hundred and sixty- 
five feet of gems and massy gold, and estimated 
at the price of five hundred thousand pieces of 
gold. Some portion of the Gotliic treasures 
might be the gift of friendship, or the tribute of 
obedience : but the far greater part had been the 
fruits of war and rapine, the spoils of the em- 
pire, and perhaps of Rome. 

Lam fe ihe After the deliverance of Italy from 
the oppression of the Goths, some 
A. X). 410-417. secret counsellor was permitted, 
amidst the factions of the palace, to heal the 
wounds of that afflicted country, By a wise 
and humane regulation, the eight provinces 
which had been the most deeply injured, Cam- 
pania, Tuscany, Picenum, Samtiium, Apulia, 
Calabria, Bruttiuin, and Lucania, obtained an 
indulgence of five years: the ordinary tribute 
was reduced to one fifth, and even that fifth was 
destined to restore, and support, the useful insti- 
tution of the public posts. By another law, tlie 
lands, which had been left without inhabitants 
or cultivation, were granted, with some dimi- 
nution of taxes, to the neiglibours xvho should 
occupy, or the strangers who should solicit them ; 
and the new possessors w’ere secured against the 

139 See in the great collection of the historians of France by Bom 
Bouquet, tom. ii. Greg Turonens. 1. iii. c. 10. p. 191. Gesta kegum 
Francorum, c. ‘23. p. 557. The anonymous writer, with an igno- 
rance wortliy of his times, supposes that these instruments of Chris- 
tian worship had belonged to the temple of Solomon. If he has any 
meanii^, it must be, that they were found in the sack of Rome. 

140 Consult the following original testimonies in the Historians of 
France, tom. ii. Fredegarii Scholastici Chron. c. 73. p. 441. Fre- 


foundation of the church of St. Denys. 

141 The president Goguet (Origine des Loix, &c- tom. ii. p. 239.) 
is of opinion, that the stupendous pieces of emerald, the statues and 
columns, which antiquity has placed in Egypt, at Gades, at Constan- 
tinople, were in reality artificial compositions of coloured glass. 
The famous emerald dish, which is shown at Genoa, is supposed to 
countenance the suspicion. 

H2 Elmacin. Hist. Saracenica, 1. i. p. 85. Boderic. Tolet. Hist. 
Arab. c. 9. Cardonne, Hist, de I’Amque et de I'Espagne sous les 
Atabes, tom. i. p. S3. It was called the Table of Solomon, according 
to the custom of the Orientals, who ascribe to that prince every an- 
cient work of knowledge or magnificence. 

143 His tliree laws are ittserted in the Theodosian Code, 1, xi. 


future claims of the fugitive proprietors. About 
the same time a general amnesty was published 
in the name of Honorius, to abolish the guilt and 
memory of all the involuntary offences, which had 
been committed by his unhappy subjects, during 
the term of the public disorder and calamity. A 
decent and respectful attention was paid to the 
restoration of the capital ; the citizens were en- 
couraged to rebuild the edifices which had been 
destroyed or damaged by Iiostile fire ; and ex- 
traordinary supplies of corn were imported from 
the coast of Africa. The ci'owds that so lately 
fled before the sword of the barbarians, were soon 
recalled by the hopes of plenty and pleasure ; 
and Albinus, prsefect of Rome, informed the 
court, with some anxiety and surprise, that, in a 
single day, he had taken an account of the arrival 
of fourteen thousand strangers. 1 44 In less than 
seven years, the vestiges of the Gothic invasion 
were almost obliterated ; and the city appeared 
to resume its former splendour and tranquillity. 
The venerable matron replaced her crown of 
laurel, which had been ruffled by the storms of 
war ; and was still amused, in the last moment 
of her decay, with the prophecies of revenge, of 
victory, and of eternal dominion. 145 
This apparent tranquillity was _ , 
soon disturbed by the approach of defeat of 
an hostile armament from the coun- S,mnoS’frjca. 
try 4vhich afforded the daily subsist- 'lic- 

ence of the Roman people. Heraclian, count of 
Africa, who, under the most difficult and dis- 
tressful circumstances, had supported, with active 
loyalty, the cause of Honorius, was tempted, in 
the year of his consulship, to assume the character 
of a rebel, and the title of emperor. The ports 
of Africa were immediately filled with the naval 
forces, at the head of which he prepared to invade 
Italy : and his fleet, when it cast anchor at the 
mouth of the Tyber, indeed surpassed the fleets 
of Xerxes and Alexander, if all the vessels, in- 
cluding the royal galley, and the smallest boat, 
did actually amount to the incredible number of 
three thousand two hundred, Yet with such 
an armament, which might have subverted, or 
restored, the greatest empires of the eartii, the 
African usurper made a very faint and feeble 
impression on the provinces of his rival. As he 
marched from the port, along the road which 
leads to the gates of Rome, he was encountered, 
terrified, and routed, by one of the Imperial 
captains ; and the lord of this mighty host, de- 
serting liis fortune and his friends, ignominiously 
fled with a single ship.i^7 "When Heraclian 

tit. xxviii. leg. 7., I. xiii. tit. xi. leg. 12., 1. xv. tit. xiv. leg. 14, 
The expreisions of the last are very remarkable ; .since tlrey contain 
not only a pardon, but an apology. 

144 Olyrapiodorus ap. Phot. p. 1S8. Fhilostorgius (I-xii. c. 5.) ob- 
serves, that when Honorius made his triumphal entry, he encouraged 
the Homans, with his hand and voice nat yX^Mrrjj), to rebuild 
their city ; and the Chronicle of Prosper commends Heraclian, qui in 
Homanat urbis reparationem strenuum exhibuerat ministerium. 

145 The date of the voyage of Claudius Hutilius Numatianus is 

clogged with some difficulties ; but Scaliger has deduced from astro- 
nomical characters, that he left Rome the 24tli of September, and 
embarked at Porto the 9th of October, A.D. 416. See Tillemont, 
Hist, des Erapereurs, tom. v. p. 820. In this poetical Itinei'ary, 
Rutilius (1. i, 115, dtc.) addresses Rome in a high strain of concra- 
tulauon: “ 

Erige crinales lauros, seniumque sacrati 

Veracis in virides Roma recinge comas, &c. 

146 Orosius composed his history in Africa, only two years after 
the event ; yet his authori^ seems to be overbalanced by the imnro- 
babihty of the fact. The Chronicle of MarcelHnus gives Heraclian 
<00 ships, and 5000 men; tlie latter of these numbers is ridiculously 

former would please me very much. 

! Idatius affirms, without the least appearance 

of truth, that he advanced as far as Otriculum, in Umbria, where 
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landed in the harbour of Carthage, he found 
that the whole province, disdaining such an un- 
worthy ruler, had returned to their allegiance. 
The rebel was beheaded in the ancient temple of 
Memory; his consulship was abolished and 
the remains of his private fortune, not exceeding 
the moderate sum of four thousand pounds of 
gold, were granted to the brave Constantius, who 
had already defended the throne, which he after- 
wards shared with his feeble sovereign. Ho- 
norius viewed, with supine indifference, the 
calamities of Rome and Italy ; but the rebel- 
lious attempts of Attains and Heraclian, against 
his personal safety, awmkened, for a moment, 
the torpid instinct of his nature. He was pro- 
bably ignorant of the causes and events which 
preserved him from these impending dangers; 
and as Italy was no longer invaded by any foreign 
or domestic enemies, he peaceably existed in the 
palace of Ravenna, while the tyrants beyond the 
Alps were repeatedly vanquished in the name, 
and by the lieutenants, of the son of Theodo- 
siiisd^o In the course of a busy and interesting 
narrative, I might possibly forget to mention the 
death of such a prince : and I shall therefore 
take the precaution of observing, in this place, 
that he survived the last siege of Home about 
thirteen years. 

Kevoiutions The usurpation of Constantine, 
who received the purple from the 
A. n. 409-413. legions of Britain, had been suc- 
cessful; and seemed to be secure. His title 
was acknowledged, from the wall of Antoninus 
to the columns of Hercules ; and, in the midst 
of the public disorder, he shared the dominion, 
and the plunder, of Gaul and Spain, with the 
tribes of barbarians, whose destructive progress 
was no longer checked by the Rhine or Pjrenees. 
Stained with the blood of the kinsmen of Hono- 
rius, he extorted, from the court of Ravenna, 
with which he secretly corresponded, the ra- 
tification of his rebellious claims. Constantine 
engaged himself, by a solemn promise, to deliver 
Italy from the Goths ; advanced as far as the 
banks of the Po; and after alarming, i-ather 
than assisting, his pusillanimous ally, hastily re- 
turned to the palace of Arles, to celebrate, with 
intemperate luxury, his vain and ostentatious 
triumph. But this transient prosperity was soon 
interrupted and destroyed by the revolt of count 
Gerontius, the bravest of his generals; who, 
during the absence of his son Constans, a prince 
already invested with the Imperial purple, had 
been left to command in the provinces of Spain, 
For some reason, of which w^e are ignorant, 
Gerontius, instead of assuming the diadem, 
placed it on the head of his friend Maximus, 
who fixed his residence at Tarragona, while the 
active count pressed forwards, through the Py- 

he was overtlirown in a great battle, with the loss of fifty tliousand 

118 See Cod. Theod. 1. %v. tit. siv. kg. 15. The legal acts xver- 
formed in his name, even the manumission of slaves, were declared 
invuUa, till they had been formally repeated. 

149 I have disdained to mention a very foolish, and probably a 
false, report (Procop. de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2.) that Honorius was 
alarmed by the loss of Rome, till he understocMi that it was not a 
favourite chicken of that name, but only the capital of the world, 
which had been lost. Yet even this story is some evidence of tlie 
public opinion. 

150 Tlie materials for the lives of all these tvrants are taken from, 
i^s: cotemporaxy historians, two Latins, and tour Greeks : Orosixis, 

1- vii. c. 42. p. 581, 582, 583. ; Renatm Prolhtunis PrigerJdus, apud 
Gregor. Tttron. 1. ii. c. 9., in tlie Historians of France, torn. ii. p. l65. 


renees, to surprise the tw-o emperors, Constantine 
and Constans, before they could prepare for their 
defence. The son was made prisoner at Vienna, 
and immediately put to death : and the unfor- 
tunate youth had scarcely leisure to deplore the 
elevation of his family; which had tempted, or 
compelled him, sacrilegiously to desert the peace- 
ful obscurity of the monastic life. The father 
maintained a siege witliin the walls of Arles; 
but those w'alls must have yielded to the assail- 
ants, had not the city been unexpectedly relieved 
by the approach of an Italian army. The name 
of Honorius, the proclamation of a lawful em- 
peror, astonished the contending parties of the 
rebels. Gerontius, abandoned by his own troops, 
escaped to the confines of Spain ; and rescued 
his name from oblivion, by the Roman courage 
which appeared to animate the last moments of 
his life. In the middle of the night, a great 
body of his perfidious soldiers surrounded, and 
attacked his house, which ho had strongly bar- 
ricaded. His wife, a valiant friend of the nation 
of the Alani, and some faithful slaves, were still 
attached to his person ; and he used, with so 
much skill and resolution, a large magazine of 
darts and arrows, that above three hundred of 
the assailants lost their lives in the attemi^t. His 
slaves, when all the missile weapons were spent, 
fled at the dawn of day ; and Gerontius, if he 
had not been restrained by conjugal tenderness, 
might have imitated their example ; till the 
soldiers, provoked by such obstinate resi.stance, 
applied fire on all sides to the house. In this 
fatal extremity, he complied with the request of 
his barbarian friend, and cut off his head. The 
wife of Gerontius, who conjured him not to 
abandon her to a life of misery and disgrace, 
eagerly presented her neck to his sword; and 
the tragic scene was terminated by the death of 
tlie count himself, who, after three ineffectual 
strokes, drew a short dagger, and sheathed it in 
his heart. 151 The unprotected Maximus, whom 
he had invested wdth the purple, was indebted 
for his life to the contempt that was entertained 
of his pow’er and abilities. The caprice of the 
barbarians, who ravaged Spain, once more seated 
this Imperial phantom on the throne : but they 
soon resigned him to the justice of Honorius; 
and the tyrant Maximus, after he had been shown 
to the people of Ravenna and Rome, was pub- 
licly executed. 

The general, Constantius was his cuaracterma 
name, who raised by his approach 
the siege of Arles, and dissipated the stantius. 
troops of Gerontius, was bom a Roman: and 
this remarkable distinction is strongly expressive 
of the decay of military -spirit among the subjects ‘ 
of the empire. The strength and majesty which 
were conspicuous in the person of that general, i 

166. Zosimus, 1. vi. p. 370, 371. Olympleclonis, apiicl Phot. p. ISO, 
ISl. 184, 185. Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 12, 13, H, 13. ; and Philostorgins, 

1. 3 ui, c. 5, 6., -with Godefroy’s Disseitations, p. 477—481.; besides 
the foil* Chronicles of Prosper Tyro, Prosper of Aquitain, Idatius, 
and IVlareellinus. „ . . _ , , _ ^ 

151 The praises vfhich Sozomen has bestowed on this act of de- 

spair, appear strange and scandalous in the motxth of an ecclesiastical 
Kstorian. Heoteerves (p.379.), that the wife of Gerontius was a 
Christian; and that her deatli was worthy of har religten, and of 
immortal fanae. , , . , , . - 

152 Etffoc oftw Tvpajmdof, is the expression of Olympic^orus, which 
he s***">*” to have borrowed from AEofa*, a tragedy of Euripides, of 
■wldch some fraratnents only are no-w extant (Euripid. Barnes, tom. ii. 
p. 443, -vet, 38-T* This nUnskn may prove, that the ancient tragio 
pewts were still familiar to the Greeks, of the fifth century, 
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marked him, in the popular opinion, as a can- 
flidate worthy of the throne, which he afterwards 
ascended. In the familiar intercourse of private 
life, his manners were cheerful and engaging : 
nor would he sometimes disdain, in the licence 
of convivial mirth, to vie with the pantomimes 
tliemselves, in the exercises of their ridiculous 
profession. But when the trumpet summoned 
him to anns ; when he mounted his horse, and, 
bending down (for such w’as his singular 
practice) almost upon the neck, fiercely rolled 
his large animated eyes round the field, Con- 
stantins then struck terror into his foes, and 
inspired his soldiers with tlie assurance of vic- 
tory. He had received from the court of Ravenna 
the important commission of extirpating rebel- 
lion in the provinces of the West; and the pre- 
tended emperor Constantine, after enjoying a 
short and anxious respite, was again besieged in 
his capital by the arms of a more formidable 
enemy. Yet this interval allowed time for a 
successful negotiation with the Franks and Ale- 
manni ; and his ambassador, Edobic, soon re- 
turned, at the head of an army, to disturb the 
operations of the siege of Arles. Tlie Roman 
general, instead of expecting the attack in his 
lines, boldly, and perhaps wisely, resolved to 
pass the Rhone, and to meet the barbarians. 
His measures were conducted w’ith so much 
skill and secrecy, that, while they engaged the 
infantry of Constantius in the front, they were 
suddenly attacked, surrounded, and destroyed, 
by the cavalry of his lieutenant Ulphilas, who 
had silently gained an advantageous post in the 
rear. The remains of the army of Edobic were 
preserved by flight or submission, and their 
leader escaped from the field of battle to the 
bouse of a faithless friend ; who too clearly un- 
derstood, that the head of his obnoxious guest 
would be an acceptable and lucrative present 
for the Imperial general. On this occasion 
Constantius behaved with tlie magnanimity of a 
genuine Roman. Subduing, or suppressing, 
every sentiment of jealousy’-, he publicly acknow- 
ledged the merit and services of Ulphilas : but 
he turned with horror from the assassin of 
Edobic; and sternly intimated his commands, 
that the camp should no longer be polluted by 
the presence of an ungrateful wretch, who had 
violated the laws of friendship and hospitality. 
The usurper, wlio beheld, from the walls of 
Arles, the ruin of his last hopes, was tempted to 
place some confidence in so generous a con- 
queror. He required a solemn promise for his 
security ; and after receiving, by the imposition 
of hands, the sacred character of a Christian 
presbyter, he ventured to open the gates of the 
city. But he soon experienced, that the prin- 
ciples of honour and integrity, which might re- 
gulate the ordinary conduct of Constantius, were 
superseded by the loose doctrines of political 
Death of the ^o^’^lity* The Roman general, in- 
wurper deed, refused to sully his laurels 
with the blood of Constantine ; but 
Wov. 28. abdicated emperor, and his son 

153 Sidonius ApolHnaris (3. v. epist. 9. p. 139., and Not. Sirmond. 
p. 38.), after stigmatising the incmisianet} of Constantine, the facility 
of Jovinns, the of GenronUus, continues to observe, that all the 
vices of these tyrants were united in the person of Dardanos. Yet the 
praiffect supported a respectable character in the world, and even in 


Julian, were sent under a strong guard into 
Italy; and before they reached the palace of 
Ravenna, they met the ministers of death. 

At a time when it was universally 
confessed, that almost every man uSlper?,® 
in the empire ^vas superior in per- and 

sonal merit to the princes whom 
the accident of their birth had seated 
on the throne, a rapid succession of usurpers, 
regardless of the fate of their predecessors, still 
continued to arise. This mischief was peculiarly 
felt in the provinces of Spain and Gaul, wdiere 
the principles of order and obedience had been 
extinguished by war and rebellion. Before 
Constantine resigned the purple, and in the 
fourth month of the siege of Arles, intelligence 
was received in the Imperial camp, that Jovinus 
had assumed the diadem at Mentz, in the Upper 
Germany, at the instigation of Goar, king of 
the Alaiii, and of Guntiarius, king of the Bur- 
gundians; and that the candidate, on whom 
they had bestowed the empire, advanced with a 
formidable host of barbarians, from the banks 
of the Rhine to those of the Rhone. Every 
circumstance is dark and extraordinary in the 
short history of the reign of Jovinus. It was 
natural to expect, that a brave and skilful 
general, at the head of a victorious army, would 
have asserted, in a field of battle, the justice of 
the cause of Honorius. The hasty retreat of 
Constantius might be justified by weighty rea- 
sons; but he resigned, without a struggle, the 
possession of Gaul t and Dardanus, the praeto- 
rian prafect, is recorded as the only magistrate 
who refused to yield obedience to the usurper. ^ 53 
When the Goths, two years after the siege of 
Rome, established their quarters in Gaul, it was 
natural to suppose that their inclination could 
be divided only between the emperor Honorius, 
with whom they had formed a recent alliance, 
and the degraded Attains, whom they reserved 
in their camp for the occasional purpose of 
acting the part of a musician or a monarch. 
Yet in a moment of disgust (for which it is not 
easy to assign a cause, or a date), Adolphus 
connected himself with the usurper of Gaul ; 
and imposed on Attains the ignominious task 
of negotiating the treaty, which ratified his own 
disgrace. We are again surprised to read, that, 
instead of considering the Gothic alliance as 
the firmest support of his throne, Jovinus up- 
braided, in dark and ambiguous language, the 
officious importunity of Attalus ; that, scorning 
the advice of his great ally, he invested with 
the purple his brother Sebastian ; and that he 
most imprudently accepted the service of Sarus, 
when that gallant chief, the soldier of Honorius, 
W'as provoked to desert the court of a prince, 
who knew not how to reward, or punish. 
Adolphus, educated among a race of warriors, 
who esteemed the duty of revenge as the most 
precious and sacred portion of their inheritance, 
advanced with a body of ten thousand Goths to 
encounter the hereditary enemy of the house of 
Balti. He attacked Sarus at an unguarded 

the church ; held a devout correspondence with St. Au^stin and 
bt. Jerom; and was complimenttd hy the latter (tom. iiU p. (id.) 
with the epithets of Chrjstianorum Nohilissime, and Nobiiiuiu 
Christianissitne. 
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moment, when he was accompanied only by 
ei'J'hteen or twenty of his valiant followers. 
United by friendship, animated by despair, but 
at length oppressed by multitudes, this band 
of heroes deserved the esteem, without exciting 
the compassion, of their enemies ; and the lion 
was no sooner taken in the toils, than he was 
instantly despatched. The death of Sarus dis- 
solved the loose alliance which Adolphus still 
maintained with tlie usurpers of Gaul. He 
again listened to the dictates of love and pru- 
dence ; and soon satisfied the brother of Placidia, 
by the assurance that he xvould immediately 
transmit, to the palace of Ravenna, the heads of 
the two tyrants, Jovinus and Sebastian, The 
king of the Goths executed liis promise without 
difficulty or delay: the helpless brotliers, un- 
supported by any personal merit, were aban- 
doned by their barbarian auxiliaries; and the 
short opposition of Valentia was expiated by 
the ruin of one of the noblest cities of Gaul. 
The emperor, chosen by tlie Roman senate, who 
had been promoted, degraded, insulted, restored, 
again degraded, and again insulted, w^as finally 
abandoned to his fate ; but when the Gothic 
king xvithdrew his protection, he was restrained, 
by pity or contempt, from offering any violence 
to the person of Attalus. The unfortunate 
Attains, xvho xvas left without subjects or allies, 
embarked in one of the ports of Spain, in search 
of some secure and solitary retreat : but he was 
intercepted at sea, conducted to the presence of 
Honorius, led in triumph through the streets of 
Rome or Ravenna, and publicly exposed to the 
gazing multitude, on the second step of the 
throne of his invincible conqueror. The same 
measure of punishment, with which, in the days 
of his prosperity, he was accused of menacing 
his rival, W'as inflicted on Attalus himself: he 
was condemned, after the amputation of two 
fingers, to a perpetual exile in the isle of Lipari, 
w^here he xvas supplied with the decent neces.- 
saries of life. The remainder of the reign of 
Honorius was undisturbed by rebellion ; and it 
may be observed, that, in the space of five years, 
seven usurpers had yielded to the fortune of a 
prince, xvho w^as himself incapable either of 
counsel or of action. 

Invasion of The Situation of Spain, separated, 
sS,\4Sis, on all sides, from the enemies of 
* Roine? by the sea, by the mountains, 
Oct*. 13/ and by intermediate provinces, had 
secured the long tranquillity of that remote and 
sequestered country ; and we may observe, as a 
sure symptom of domestic happiness, that, in a 
period of four hundred years, Spain furnished 
vei*y few materials to the history of the Roman 
empire. The footsteps of the barbarians, who, 
in the reign of Gallicnus, had penetrated beyond 
tlie Pyrenees, were soon obliterated by the 
return of peace ; and in the fourth century of 

154 The expression may he nnclerstoocl almost literally: Olympi- 

odorns says, /ioXt? o-ajwotc €f<wypi 7 <ra*». SaKWc (or (rii«oc) may sjgriuy 
a sack, or a loose garment ; and this method of fsntangling and gen- 
ing an enemy, laciaiis contortis, was much practised hy the Hun^ 
(iCmmian. xiti. 2.). Il fut pris vif avec des filets, is the translation 
of Tilleinont,Hist. desEnii[>ereurs, tom.v.p. <308. - . „ 

155 Without recurring to the more ancient writers, I shall 

three respectable testimonies which belong to the fourth wventh 

centuries; theExpositiototiusMundi (p. the third volurne of 

Hudson's Minor (Jec^aphers), Ausonius (de Ctos Urbibus^ 

edit. Toll.}, and Isidore of Seville (Pnsfat. ad Cliron. sp. brotmia. 


the Christian sera, the cities of Emerita, or 
Merida, of Corduba, Seville, Bracara, and Tar- 
ragona, were numbered with the most illustrious 
of the Roman world. The various plenty of 
the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral king- 
doms, was improved and manufactured by the 
skill of an industrious people ; and the peculiar 
advantages of naval stores conttibuted to support 
an extensive and profitable trade, The arts 
and sciences flourished under the protection of 
the emperors ; and if the character of the Spa- 
niards was enfeebled by peace and servitude, 
the hostile approach of the Germans, who had 
spread terror and desolation from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenees, seemed to rekindle some sparks 
of military ardour. As long as the defence of 
the mountains was intrusted to the hardy and 
faithful militia of the country, they successfully 
repelled the frequent attempts of the barba- 
rians. But no sooner had the national troops 
been compelled to resign their post to the Ho- 
norian bands, in the service of Constantine, 
than the gates of Spain xrere treacherously be- 
trayed to the public enemy, about ten months 
before the sack of Rome by the Goths. Qnjie 
consciousness of guilt, and the thirst of rapine, 
prompted the mercenary guards of the Pyrenees 
to desert their station; to invite the arms of 
the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani ; and to 
swell the torrent which was poured xvith irre- 
sistible violence from the frontiers of Gaul to 
the sea of Africa. The misfortunes of Spain 
may be described in the language of its most 
eloquent historian, who has concisely expressed 
the passionate, and perhaps exaggerated, de- 
clamations of cotemporary writers, is? « The 
irruption of these nations was followed by the 
most dreadful calamities : as the barbarians 
‘‘ exercised their indiscriminate cruelty on the 
fortunes of the Romans and the Spaniards, 
and ravaged with equal fury the cities and the 
open country. The progress of famine re- 
duced tiie miserable inhabitants to feed on the 
“ flesh of their felloxv-creatures ; and even the 
‘‘ wild beasts, xvho multiplied, without control, 

" in the desert, w’ere exasperated, by the taste of 
blood, and the impatience of hunger, boldly 
to attack and devour their human prey. Pes- 
tilence soon appeared, the inseparable com- 
‘‘ panion of famine ; a large proportion of the 
“ people w’as swept away ; and the groans of 
“ the dying excited only the envy of their sur- 
viving friends. At length the barbarians, 
satiated with carnage and rapine, and afflicted 
“ by the contagious evils which they themselves 
“ had introduced, fixed their permanent seats in 
the depopulated country. The ancient Gal- 
licia, whose limits included the kingdom of 
** Old Castile, was divided between the Suevi 
“ and the Vandals ; the Alani were scattered 
« over the provinces of Carthagena and Eusi- 

Hfst. Goth.p. 707.). Many particalars relative to the fertility and trade 
of Spikn may be found in^'onnius, Hispan ia Dlustrata, and ia Huet, 
Hist, du Commerce des Anciens,'c. 40. p. 228.-254. 

166 The date is accurately fixed in the Fasti, and the Chronicle of 
Xdatius. Orosius (I. vii. c. 40- p. 67S.} imputes the loss of Spain to 
thetSBach^oftheHimaciaasi while Sozomea (i. ix. c. 12.) accuses 
only their negligence. 

167 Idaiius wishes to apply the prophecies of Baniel to these na- 
tional calamities ; and is therefore obliged to accommodate the cir- 
cumstances of the event to the terms of tlie prediction. 
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« tania, from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic 
Ocean; and the fruitful territory of Boetica 
was allotted to the Silingi, another branch of 
the Tandalic nation. After regulating this 
« partition, the conquerors contracted with their 
new subjects some reciprocal engagements of 
‘‘ protection and obedience ; the lands were 
“ again cultivated ; and the towns and villages 
were again occupied by a captive people. 
** The greatest part of the Spaniards was even 
“ disposed to prefer this new condition of poverty 
and barbarism, to the severe oppressions of 
the Roman government; yet there were many 
“ who still asserted their native freedom ; and 
who refused, more especially in the moun- 
“ tains of Gallicia, to submit to the barbarian 
« yoke.” 1S8 

jidoiph».,idng The important present of the 
of the Gottis, heads of Jovinus and Sebastian 
had approved the friendship of Adol- 
A.D.414. and restored Gaul to the obe- 

dience of his brother Honorius. Peace was 
incompatible with the situation and temper of 
the king of the Goths. He readily accepted 
the proposal of turning his victorious arms 
against the barbarians of Spain ; the troops of 
Constantins intercepted his communication with 
the sea-ports of Gaul, and gently pressed his 
march towards the Pyrenees : he passed the 

mountains, and surprised, in tlie name of the 
emperor, the city of Barcelona. The fondness 
of Adolphus for his Roman bride w^as not 
abated by time or possession ; and the birth of a 
son, surnamed, from his illustrious grandsire, 
Theodosius, appeared to fix him for ever in the 
interest of the republic. The loss of that infant, 
whose remains were deposited in a silver coffin 
in one of the churches near Barcelona, afflicted 
his parents ; but the grief of the Gothic king 
was suspended by the labours of the field ; and 
the course of his victories was soon interrupted 
by domestic treason. He had imprudently re- 
ceived into his sennce one of the followers of 
Sarus ; a barbarian of a daring spirit, but of a 
diminutive stature ; %vhose secret desire of re- 
venging the death of his beloved patron, was 
continujilly irritated by the sarcasms of his 
His death, hisolent master. Adolphus was as- 
'^AuguVtf' sassinated in the palace of Barce- 
lona; the laws of the succession 
were violated by a tumultuous faction ;t6o and 
a stranger to the royal race, Si ngeric, the brother 
of Sarus himself, ivas seated on the Gothic 
throne. The first act of his reign \vas the 
inhuman murder of the six children of Adol- 
phus, the issue of a former marriage, -whom he 
tore, without pity, from the feeble arms of a 

Hispanicis, I. v. c.l. tom. i. p. 118- Has- 
CoTmt.lt3o. He had road, in. Orosius (I. vii, c.41. p.579.),that the 
barbarians ha^I turned their swords into ploughshares; and thatmanr 
ot the provincials prefeTred inter barbaros pauperera libertatem quam 
Roinanos tribulariam solicitudinein sustinere. 
loi) This mixture of force and persuasion may be fiiHy inferred, 
irom com^sxmg Orosius and Jornandes, the Homan and the Gothic 
■.■■liistonati.' ■ 

160 According to the system of Jornandes {<j. 35. p. 659-), the true 
hereditary right to the Gothic sceptre was vested in the Amaii; but 
princes, who were the vassals of tlie Huns, commanded the tribes 
J^‘’^>'ogoths m some distant parts of Germany or Scythia. 

related by Olyrajiiodorus ; but the number of 
*■' taken from an epitaph ol suspected authority. 

162 f he death Adolphus was celebrated at Constantinople with 
lilummahoni, and Circensian games. (See Chron. Alexandrin.) It 


venerable bishop. The unfortunate Placi- 
dia, instead of the respectful compassion, which 
she might have excited in the most savage 
breasts, was treated with cruel and wanton in- 
sult. The daughter of the emperor Theodosius, 
confounded among a crowd of vulgar captives, 
was compelled to march on foot above twelve 
miles, before the horse of a barbarian, the as- 
sassin of an husband whom Placidia loved and 
lamented, 

But Placidia soon obtained the The Gotha 
pleasure of revenge ; and the view rSre spafn. 
of her ignominioLis suflerings might A, b. 4i5~4ii 
rouse an indignant people against the tyrant, 
who was assassinated on the seventh day of his 
usurpation. After the death of Singeric, the 
free choice of the nation bestowed the Gothic 
sceptre on Wallia ; whose wrarlike and ambitious 
temper appeared, in the beginning of his reign, 
extremely hostile to the republic. He marched 
in arms, from Barcelona to the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean, which the ancients revered and 
dreaded as the boundary of the world. But, 
when he reached the southern promontory of 
Spain, and, from^ the rock now covered by the 
fortress of Gibraltar, contemplated the neigh- 
bouring and fertile coast of Africa, Wallia re- 
sumed the designs of conquest, which had been 
interrupted by the death of Alaric. The winds 
and waves again disappointed the enterprise of 
the Goths ; and the minds of a superstitious peo- 
ple were deeply aflected by the repeated disasters 
of storms and shipwrecks. In this disposition, 
the successor of Adolphus no longer refused to 
listen to a Roman ambassador, whose proposals 
were enforced by the real, or supposed, approach 
of a numerous army, under the conduct of the 
brave Constantins. A solemn treaty was stipu- 
lated and observed : Placidia was honourably 
restored to her brother; six hundred thousand 
measures of wheat were delivered to the hungry 
Goths ; and Wallia engaged to draw ins 
sword in the service of the empire. A bloody 
war was instantly excited among the barbiudans 
of Spain ; and the contending princes are said 
to have addressed their letters, their ambassa- 
dors, and their hostages, to the throne of the 
Western emperor, exhorting him to remain a 
tranquil spectator of their contest; the events 
of which must be favourable to the Romans, by 
the mutual slaughter of their common enemies. ^^5 
The Spanish war was obstinately supported, 
during three campaigns, with desperate valour, 
and various success; and the martial achieve- 
ments of Wallia diffused through the empire 
the superior renown of the Gothic hero. He 
exteraiinated the Silingi, who had irretrievably 


may seem doubtful, -whether the Greeks were actunted, on tMs oc* 
casion, by their hatred of the barbarians, or of the LaUns. 

163 Qubcl Ttirimiacts avus hujus Vallia ierris 
X^andaiicas turmas, et juiicti Marti.s Alatios 
Stravit, et occiduam texOve cadavera Cali^n. 

Sidon. Apollhiar. in Panegyr. Anthera. 3GS. 
. , p. 300. edit, Sirmond. 

lot This supply was very acceptable: the Goths were insulted by 
the Vandals ot Spain with the epithet oi'Trtdi, because, in their ex- 
treme distress, they had given a piece of gold for a trula, or about half 
a pound ot fiour. Olynipiod. apud Phot. p. 189. 

165 Oro.sius inserts a cop^ of these pretended letters. Tu cum 
omnibus pacem habe, ommumque obsides accipe; nos nobis con 
fligimus, nobis jicritnus, tibi vincimus; iminortalis vero qusestus erit 
reipubiicte tuae, si iitrique pereamus. The idea is just : but I can- 
not persuade inj’$elC that it was entertained, or expressed, by the bar. 
banans. 
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ruined the elegant plenty of the province of 
Boctica. He slew, ia battle, the king of the 
Alani ; and the remains of those Scythian w^an- 
derers, who escaped from the field, instead of 
choosing a new leader, humbly sought a refuge 
under the standard of the Vandals, with whom 
they were ever afterwards confounded. The 
Vandals themselves, and the Suevi, yielded to 
the elibrts of the invincible Goths, The pro- 
miscuous multitude of barbarians, whose retreat 
had been intercepted, were driven into the 
mountains of Gallicia ; where they still conti- 
nued, in a narrow compass, and on a barren 
soil, to exercise their domestic and implacable 
hostilities. In the pride of victory, Wallia was 
faithful to his engagements : he restored his 
Spanish conquests to the obedience of Honoilus ; 
and the tyranny of the Imperial officers soon 
reduced an oppressed people to regret the time 
of their barbarian servitude. While the event 
of the war was still doubtful, the first advan- 
tages obtained by the arms of W^alHa had encou- 
raged the court of Ravenna to decree the honours 
of a triumph to their feeble sovereign. He 
entered Rome like the ancient conquerors of 
nations ^ and if the monuments of servile cor- 
ruption had not long since met with the fate 
which they deserved, we should probably find 
that a crowd of poets, and orators, of magis- 
trates, and bishops, applauded the fortune, the 
wisdom, and the invincible courage, of the 
emperor Honorius.1®® 

Their esta- Such a triumph might have been 
justly claimed by the ally of Rome, 
A. D. 419. if Wallia, before he repassed the 
Pyrenees, had extirpated the seeds of the Spa- 
nish war. His victorious Goths, forty-three 
years after they had passed the Danube, were 
established, according to the faith of treaties, in 
the possession of the second Aquitain j a mari- 
time province between the Garonne and the 
Loire, under the civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of Bourdeaux, That metropolis, ad- 
vantageously situated for the trade of the ocean, 
w'as built in a regular and elegant form ; and 
its numerous inhabitants were distinguished 
among the Gauls by their wealth, their learning, 
and the politeness of their manners. The ad- 
jacent province, ■which has been fondly compared 
to the garden of Eden, is blessed with a fruit- 
ful soil, and a temperate climate ; the face of 
the country displayed the arts and the rewardg 
of industry ; and the Goths, after their martial 
toils, luxuriously exhausted the rich vineyards 
of Aquitain. t67 The Gothic limits were en- 
larged, by the additional gift of some neigh- 
bouring dioceses ; and the successors of Aiaric 
fixed their royal residence at Thoulouse, which 
included five populous quarters, or cities, within 
the spacious circuit of its walls. About the same 

166 Komam tTiumphans ingreditur, is the formal espression of 
Frosper’s Chroniole. The facts which relate to the death of AdoU 
phus. and the exploits of Wallia, are related from Olympiodonia (ap. 
Fhot. p, 1S8.), thosins (1. ■vii. c. 43. p. 584—587.), Jomandes (de 
Rebus Geticis, c. 31,32.) and the Chronicles of Idatius and Isidore. 

1G7 Ausonins (de Claris Urbibus, p. 257 -262.) celebrates Bourdeaux 
with the partial affection of a natrve. See in SaMan (de Gubem. 
Dfi, p. 22S. Paris, 1608.) a florid description of tlte provinces of Aqui- 
tain and Novempopulania. 

168 Orosius (1. vii, c. 32. p. 550.) commends the mildness and 
modesty of these Burgundians, who treated their subjects of Gaul as 
their Christian brethren. Mascou has illustrated the origin of their 
kingdom in the four first annotations at the end of his laborious His- 
tory of the Ancient Germans, vol. ii. p. 555— 572. of the English 
translaUan. 


time, in the last years of the reign of Honorius^ 
the Goths, the BaiicuNniANs, and TheRurgun- 
the Franks, obtained a permanent 
seat and dominion in the provinces of GauL 
The liberal grant of tlie usurper Jovinus to hi.4 
Burgundian allies, was confirmed by the lawful 
emperor; the lands of the First, or Upper, 
Germany, were ceded to those formidable bar- 
barians; and they gradually occupied, either by 
conquest or treaty, the two provinces which still 
retain, with the titles of Duchj and of Country 
the national ai>pellation of Burgundy. 1 68 Xhe 
Franks, the valiant and faithful allies of the Ro- 
man republic, were soon tempted to imitate the 
invaders, whom they had so bravely resisted* 
Treves, the capital of Gaul, w'as pillaged by 
their lawles.s bands ; and the humble colony, 
w'hich they so long maintained in the district of 
Toxandria, in Brabant, insensibly multiplied 
along the banks of the Aleuse and Scheldt, till 
their independent power filled the whole extent 
of the Second, or Lower Germany, These 
facts may be sulRciently justified by historic 
evidence : but the foundation of the French 
monarchy by Pharamond, the conquests, the 
laws, and even tlie existence, of that hero, have 
been justly arraigned by the impartial severity 
of modem criticism. ’ 69 

The ruin of the opulent provinces state of the 
of Gaul may be dated from the esta- oaui^^®”® 
blishment of these barbarians, "wdiose ^ 20 , &c. 
alliance was dangerous and oppressive, and who 
were capriciously impelled, by interest or passion, 
to violate the public peace. A heavy and par- 
tial ransom was imposed on the surviving pro- 
vincials, who had escaped the calamities of war j 
the fairest and most fertile lands were assigned 
to the rapacious strangers, for the use of their 
families, tijeir slaves, and their cattle ; and the 
trembling natives relinquished vrith a sigh the 
inheritance of their fathers. Yet these domestic 
misfortunes, which are seldom the lot of a van-^ 
quished people, had been felt and inflicted by 
the Romans themselves, not only in the inso- 
lence of foreign conquest, but in the madness of 
civil discord. The triumvirs proscribed eigh- 
teen of the most flourishing colonies of Italy; 
and distributed their lands and houses to the 
veterans who revenged the death of Caesar, and 
oppressed the liberty of their country. Two 
poets, of unequal fame, have deplored, in simi- 
lar circumstances, the loss of their patrimony ; 
but the legionaries of Augustus appear to have 
surpassed, in violence and injustice, the barba- 
rians, who invaded Gaul under the reign of 
Honorius, It was not witiiout the utmost 
diificulty that Virgil escaped from the sword 
of the centurion, who had usurped his farm in 
the neighbourhood of Mantua ;i70 but FauHnus 
of Bourdeaux received a sum of money from his 

169 Sec Mascou,!. Tiii. c.43, 44,45. Except in a short and sus- 
picious line of the Clhroaicle of Prosper (in torn. i. p. 638.), the nauie 
ofPharamoad is never mentioned before the seventh century. The 
author of the Gesta Franoomiu {in tom. ii.p. 543.) sut^ests, probably 
enough, that the choice of Pharamond, or at least of a king, was re- 
commended to the Franks by bis fether Marcomir, who was an exile in 
Tu&c3Ay« 

170 0 Lycida, vivi pervenimus ; advenanostii 
{Qu<i4 nunquam veriti sumus) ut possessor acplli 
JJSceret ; Hsec raea suntj veteres migrate coloni. 

Nunc victitristes, ^tc. ^ ^ „ 

See the whole of the ninth eclogue, , with the useful Commentary of 
Servius. Fifteen miles of the Mantuan territory were msigned to tlie 
veterans, witli a reservation, in favour of the inhabitants, of three mikes 
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Gothic purchaser, which he accepted with plea- 
sure and surprise ; and, though it was much in- 
ferior to the real value of his estate, tliis act of 
rapine was disguised by some colours of mo- 
deration and equity, 171 The odious name of 
conquerors, was softened into the mild and 
friendly appellation of the giiests of the Romans ; 
and the barbarians of Gaul, more especially the 
Goths, repeatedly declared, that they were bound 
to the people by the ties of hospitality, and to the 
emperor by the duty of allegiance and military 
service. The title of Honorius and his succes- 
sors, their laws, and their civil magistrates, were 
still respected in the provinces of Gaul, of which 
they had resigned the possession to the barba- 
rian allies ; and the kings, who exercised a su- 
preme and independent authority over their na- 
tive subjects, ambit'ously solicited the more ho- 
nourable rank of master-generals of the Imperial 
armies. 172 Such was the involuntary reverence 
which the Roman name still impressed on the 
minds of those warriors, who had borne away 
in triumph the spoils of the Capitol. 

R^oitofBri- Whilst Italy was ravaged by the 
Goths, and a succession of feeble 
A.D. -m tyrants oppressed the provinces be- 
yond the Alps, the British island separated 
itself from the body of the Roman empire. The 
regular forces, which guarded that remote pro- 
vince, had been gradually withdrawn ; and Bri- 
tain was abandoned, without defence, to the 
Saxon pirates, and the savages of Ireland and 
Caledonia, The Britons, reduced to this ex- 
tremity, no longer relied on the tardy and doubt- 
ful aid of a declining monarchy. They assem- 
bled in arms, repelled the invaders, and re- 
joiced in the important discovery of their owm 
strength. 173 Afflicted by similar calamities, 
and actuated by the same spirit, the Armorican 
provinces (a name which comprehended the ma- 
ritime countries of Gaul between the Seine and 
the Loire 174) resolved to imitate the example of 
the neighbouring island. They expelled the 
Roman magistrates, who acted under the autho- 
rity of the usurper Constantine ; and a free go- 
vernment was established among a people who 
had so long been subject to the arbitrary will of 
a master. The independence of Britain and 
Armorica was soon confirmed by Honorius 
himself, the lawful emperor of the West ; and 
the letters, by which he committed to the ne^v 


Vam, a fanious lawyer, and one of the commissioners, 
ci^ht hundred paces of water and morass. 

171 See the remarkable passage of the Eucharisticon of Paulinus, 
575. apud JVIascou, I. viii. c. 42. 

1 72 This important tnith is established by the accuracy of Tillemont 
{H«t. Emp. tom. V. p. Gll.), and by the ingenuity of the Abb5 
»ubos (Hist, de I’Etabhssement tie la Monarchie Francoise dans les 
Giiutes, tom. i. p. 2o9.). 

173 Zosimus (I. vi. p. 3^. 3S3.) relates in a few words the revolt of 

Bntara Armorica. Our antiquarians, even, the great Camden 
himself, have been betrayed into many gross errors, by their imperfect 
knowledge of the history of the continent. ^ 

174 The limits of Annorica are defined by twonationni geographers, 
Measieure de ValoLS and D'Anville, in their NoiUias of Anci^t Gaul. 
T he word had been used in a more exteasive, and was afterwards con- 
tracted to a much narrower, signiiication. 

175 Gens inter geminus notissima clauditur amnes, 

Artnoricana prius veteri cognomine dicta. 

Torva, ferox, ventosa, proeax, incauta, rebellis ; 

Inconstans, disparque sibi novitatis amare j 
Ibxuliga verborum, sed non et prodiga facti. 

Erricus, Monach. in Vit, St. Germani, 1. v. apud Vales. Notit. Gal- 
liaram, p. 43. V^esius alleges several testimonies to confirm this 
cliaracter ? towhich I shall add tlie evidence of the presbyter Con- 
ttantme (A. D, 488.), who, in the Life of St. Germain, calls the Ar- 
iKc^caa rebels mobileni et indisciplinatum populum. Seetheflis- 
terrans of Fr^ce, tom. i. p. 643. 


states the care of their own safety, might be 
inteiqireted as an absolute and perpetual abdica- 
tion of the exercise and rights of sovereignty. 
This interpretation w'as, in some measure, justi- 
fied by the event. After the usurpers of Gaul 
had successively fallen, the maritime provinces 
were restored to the empire. Yet their obe- 
dience was imperfect and precarious : the vain, 
inconstant, rebellious disposition of the people, 
was incompatible either with freedom or servi- 
tude ;i75 and Armorica, though it could not 
long maintain the form of a republic, i76 was 
agitated by frequent and destructive revolts. 
Britain ivas irrecoverably lost, 177 But as the 
emperors wisely acquiesced in the independence 
of a remote province, the separation was not 
embittered by the reproach of tyranny or rebel- 
lion j and the claims of allegiance and protection 
were succeeded by the mutual and voluntary 

offices of national friendship. 178 

This revolution dissolved the ar- gtateofBri- 
tificial fabric of civil and military ^ ^tain. 
government; and the independent/^* 
countiy, during a period of forty years, till the 
descent of the Saxons, was ruled by the autho- 
rity of the clergy, the nobles, and the muni- 
cipal towns. 179 I. Zosimus, wfflo alone has pre- 
served the memory of this singular transaction, 
very accurately observes, that the letters of Ho- 
norius were addressed to the cities of Britain, iso 
Under the protection of the Romans, ninety-two 
considerable towns had arisen in the several 
parts of that great province ; and, among these, 
thirty-three cities were distinguished above the 
rest by their superior privileges and import- 
ance, is f Each of these cities, as in all the other 
provinces of the empire, formed a legal corpora- 
tion, for the purpose of regulating their domes- 
tic policy ; and the powers of municipal govern- 
ment were distributed among annual magis- 
trates, a select senate, and the assembly of the 
people, according to the original model of the 
Roman constitution, isa The management of a 
common revenue, the exercise of civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction, and the habits of public coun- 
sel and command, were inherent to these petty 
republics; and when they asserted their inde- 
pendence, the youth of the city, and of the 
adjacent districts, would naturally range them- 
selves under the standard of the magistrate. 
But the desire of obtaining tlie advantages, and 

176 I thought itnecessary to enter my protest against this part of the 
system of the Abb4 Dubos, which Montesquieu nas so vigorously op* 
pos-^.‘ bee Esprit des Lois, I. XXX. c. 24. 

177 Bperawiitv ftev rot Peopiatot avaffcocraerSak ovieert, tvov, are the words 
of 1 rocopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2. p. 181, Louvre edition) in a 
very important passage, which has been too much neglected. Even, 
Bene (flist. Gent. Anglican. 1. i. c. 12. p. 50. edit. Smith) acknow- 
ledges that the Homans finally left Britain in the reign of Honorius. 
Vet our modern historians and antiquaries extend the term of their 
dominion ; and there are some who allow only the interval of a few 

‘1^‘partm-e and the arrival of the Saxons. 

178 Bede h^ not forgotten the occasional aid of the legions against 
the Scots and Piets ; and more authentic proof will hereafter be pro- 
duced, that the independent Britons raised 12,000 men for the service 
oi the emperor Anthemius, in Gaul. 

179 I owe it to myself, and to historic truth, to declare, that some 
circiiwitonm in this paragraph are founded only on conjecture and 
analogy . JL he stubbornness of our language has sometimes forced me 
to deviate from the ccmditional into the hidkatiw mood. 

180 n^oc Tfli €v Bperawta rroXeig, Zosiraus, 1. vi. p. 383. 

^ ISl 1 WO cities of Britain were municipia, nine cohmies, ten Laiii 
jure domtof twelve siijyendiariai of eminent note. This detail is taken 
iroin Richard of Cirencester, de Skb IJritannise, p. 36- ; and though 
It may not seem probable, tliat he wrote from the MSS. of a Homan 
general, be shows a genuine knowledge of antiquity, very extraoicli- 
nary for a monk of tlie fourteenth century. 

182 See Maflei Verona lllustrata, paat 1. 1. v. p. 83—106. 
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of escaping the burdens, of political society, is 
a perpetual and inexhaustible source of discord ; 
nor can it reasonably be presumed, that the re- 
storation of British fz'cedom was exempt from 
tumult and faction. Tlie pre-eminence of birth 
and fortune must have been frequentl}^ violated 
by hold and popular citizens ; and the haughty 
nobles, who complained that they were become 
the subjects of their own servants, ^ 83 would some- 
tianes regret the reign of an ai*bitrary monarch. 
II. The jurisdiction of each city over the adja- 
cent country ivas supported by the patiimonial 
influence of the principal senators; and the 
smaller towns, the villages, and the proprietors 
of land, consulted their own safety by adhering 
to the shelter of these rising republics. The 
sphere of their attraction was proportioned to 
the respective degrees of their wealth and popu- 
lousness; but the hereditary lords of ample 
possessions, who w'cre not oppressed by the 
neighbourhood of any po^verful city, aspired to 
the rank of independent princes, and boldly 
exei'cised the rights of peace and war. The 
gardens and villas, which exhibited some faint 
imitation of Italian elegance, would soon be 
converted into strong castles, the refuge, in time 
of danger, of the adjacent country : 184 the pro- 
duce of the land was applied to purchase arms 
and horses; to maintain a military force of 
slaves, of peasants, and of licentious followers ; 
and the elueftaiii might assume, within his own 
domai n, the powers of a ci vi 1 magistrate. Several 
of these British chiefs might be the genuine 
posterity of ancient kings; and many more 
would be tempted to adopt this honourable 
genealogy, and to vindicate their hereditary 
claims, which had been suspended by the usurp- 
ation of the Caesars. 183 Their situation, and 
their hopes, w'ould dispose them to afi'ect the 
dress, the language, and the customs of their 
ancestors. If the pHnees of Britain relapsed 
into barbarism, w^hile the dtks studiously pre- 
served the laws and manners of Rome, the whole 
island must have been gradually divided by the 
distinction of two national parties ; again broken 
into a thousand subdivisions of w'ar and faction, 
by the various provocations of interest and re- 
sentment. The public strength, instead of being 
united against a foreign enemy, w-as consumed 
in obscure and intestine quarrels ; and the per- 
sonal merit which had placed a successful leader 
at the head of his equals, might enable him to 
subdue the freedom of some neighbouring cities ; 
and to claim a rank among the tyrantSf^^^ who 
infested Britain after the dissolution of the Ro- 
man government. III. The Biitish church 
might be composed of thirty or forty bishops, 187 
with an adequate proportion of the inferior 

1S3 Legos restituit, Tibertatemque reducit, 

Et servos faraulisnon siuit esse suis. Itinerar. Rutil. 1. 1. 215. 
ISI An i'.iscription (apud Sirniond, Not- ad Sklon. Apollinar. p.59., 
discribes a castle, citm inuris et«ortis,tuitioui omnium^ erected, by 
Dardanns on his own estate, near Sisteron, in the second iSarbonnese, 
and named by him Theopolis. 

185 The establishment of their power would have been easy indeed, 
if we could, adopt the imiiracticable scheme of a lively and learned an*- 
tiquarian ; who supposes, that the British tnonarchs of tlie several 
tribes continued to reign, though with subordinate jurisdiction, from 
the time of Claudius to that of Honorius. See Whitaker's History ot 
Manchester, vol. i. p. 247— -257. 

1S6 AXX' ovara ihro ropawnu; air' avTuv e/j.eve- Procopius, de Bell. 
Vandal. I. i. c.2. p. 181* Britannia feniiia provincia tyrannorum, 
was the expression of .Terom, in the year 416 (tom- ii. p. 265. ad 
€tesiphont.V By the pilgi'iras, who resorted every year to the Holy 
Land, the monk df Bethlem received the earliest and most accurate in* 


clergy; and the want of riches (for they seem to 
have been poori^s) would compel them to de- 
serve the public esteem, by a decent and exem- 
plary behaviour. The interest, as W’ell as the 
temper, of the clergy, was favourable to the 
jieace and union of their distracted country ; 
tliose salutary lessons might be frequently incul- 
cated in their popular discourses ; and the epis- 
copal synods w-ere the only councils that could 
pretend to the weight and authority of a national 
assembly. In such councils, where the princes 
and magistrates sat promiscuously with the 
bishops, the important affairs of the state, as well 
as of the church, might be freely debated ; dijifer- 
ences reconciled, alliances formed, contributions 
imposed, wise resolutions often concerted, and 
sometimes executed ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve, that, in moments of extreme danger, a 
Pendmgon, or Dictator, was elected by the ge- 
neral consent of the Britons. These pastoral 
cares, so woi'thy of the episcopal character, were 
interrupted, however, by zeal and superstition ; 
and the British clergy incessantly laboured to 
eradicate the Pelagian heresy, which they ab- 
horred, as the peculiar disgrace of their native 

country. 189 

It is somewhat remarkable, or Assembly of uie 
rather it is extremely natural, that 
the revolt of Britain and Armorica a.d.4I8. i 
should have introduced an appear^ce of liberty 
into the obedient provinces of Gaul. In a so- 
lemn edict, ISO filled with the strongest assurances 
of that paternal afifection which princes so often 
express, and so seldom feel, the emperor Ho- 
norius promulgated his intention of convening 
an annual assembly of the seven provinces: a 
name peculiarly appropriated to Aquitain and 
the ancient Narbonnese, which had long since 
exchanged their Celtic rudeness for the useful 
and elegant arts of Italy, Arles, the seat of 
government and commerce, was appointed for 
the place of the assembly ; which regularly con- 
tinued twenty-eight days, from the fifteenth of 
August to the thmteenth of September, of every 
year. It consisted of the praetorian prsefect of the 
Gauls ; of seven provincial governors, one con- 
sular, and six presidents ; of tlie magistrates, and 
perhaps the bishops, of about sixty cities ; and of 
a competent, though indefinite, number of the 
most honourable and opulent possessors of land, 
who might justly be considered as the represent- 
atives of their comitry. They were empowered 
to interpret and communicate the laws of their 
sovereign ; to expose the grievances and wishes 
of their constituents ; to moderate the excessive 
or unequal weight of taxes ; and to deliberate on 
every subject of local or national importance, that 
could tend to the restoration of tlie peace and 

1S7 See Binsbsiin’s Eccles. Antiquities, toL 1. 1. ix.c. 6. p. 394. 

188 Itisxeported of British iashops who a-wlsted at the council 
of Rimini, A . D. 369., tarn pauper® fuisse «* nihH haberent. Sulpi- 
cins Sevenis, Hist. Sacra, 1. ij.p. 420. Someot their brethren, how- 
ever, were in better circumstances. 

189 Consult Usher, de Antic. Eccles. Eritannicar. c. 8-12. 

190 See the correct text of this edict, as published by Sirmond 
(Nofc ad Sidon. Apoltin. p. 147.). Hincmar, of XUieims, who assigns a 
place to the WsAops, had probably seen (in Uie ninth century) a more 
perfect copy. (Duboe, Hist. Critiq,ue de la Monarchie Francois* 

241-255.) 

191 It is evident from the A’diftia, that the seven provinces were 
the Viennensis, the maritime Aly®, tlie first and scfcoaid Narbonnese. 
NpvempOiailania, and the first and second Aquitain. In the room of 
the first Aquitain, the Abbd Buhos, on the authority of Hincmar, 
deices to introduce the first Lugdunensis, or Lyonnese. 
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prosperity of the seven provinces. If such an 
institution, which gave the people an interest in 
their own government, had been universally es- 
tablislied by Trajan or the Antonines, the seeds 
of pubiic wisdom and virtue might have been 
cherished and propagated in the empire of Rome. 
The privileges of the subject would have secured 
the throne of the monarch ; the abuses of an 
arbitrary administration might have been pre- 
vented, in some degree, or corrected, by the in- 
terposition of these representative assemblies; and 
the country would have been defended against 
a foreign enemy by the arms of natives and free- 
men. Under the mild and generous influence 
of liberty, the Roman empire might have re- 
mained invincible and immortal ; or if its ex- 
cessive magnitude, and the instability of human 
affairs, had opposed such perpetual continuance, 
its vital and constituent members might have 
separately preserved their vigour and indepen- 
dence, But in the decline of the empire, when 
every principle of health and life had been ex- 
hausted, the tardy application of this partial re- 
medy was incapable of producing any important 
or salutary effects. The emperor Honorius ex- 
presses his sin-prise, that he must compel the 
reluctant provinces to accept a privilege which 
they should ardently have solicited. A fine of 
three, or even flve, pounds of gold, was imposed 
on the absent representatives ; w^ho seem to have 
declined this imaginary gift of a free constitu- 
tion, as the last and most cruel insult of their 
oppressors. 


CHAP. XXXIL 


The empire of 
the East. 

A. I>. 305- 
M.'iS. 
Jieijsjn of 
■ Arcfwiius. 

A. B. 305-408. 


Arcaiius Emperor of the East, — Adminisira^ 
iion and Eisgrace of Eutropius. — Revolt f 
Gainas, — Persecution of St, John Chrysostom, 
— Theodosius 11. Emperor of the East, — His 
Skier Pulckeria. — His IV fe Eudocia, — The 
Persian War, and Division of Armenia, 

The division of theRoman world be- 
tween the sons of Theodosius marks 
the final establishment of the empire 
of the East, which, from the reign of 
Arcadius to the faking of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks, subsisted one thousand and 
fifty-eight years, in a state of premature and 
perpetual decay. The sovereign of that empire 
assumed, and obstinately retained, the vain, and 
at length fictitious, title of Emperor of the Ro- 
mans ; and the hereditary appellations of C^SAa 
and Augustus continued to declare, that he was 
the legitimate successor of the first of men, who 
had reigned over the first of nations. The palace 
of Constantinople rivalled, and perhaps excelled, 
the magnificence of Persia; and the eloquent 
sermons of St. Clu-ysostom t celebrate, while 
they condemn, the pompous luxury of the reign 

l Paflier Montfaucon, by the command of his Benedictine 
supariois, was oom|>elIed {see Longueruana, tom. i. p,20,5.) to execute 
the I&bffldws edition of St. Chrysostom, hi thirteen volumes in folio 


amused himself witlr extracting fiom that immense 
"*1 of mo:^s some curious^ anthiuiiiett which illustrate the 

of tJ ‘ ..... — 


Accordinf t» the Joose reckoning, that a ^dtip coaid sail, with a 


— 


of Arcadius. “ The emperor,” says he, “ wears on 
“ his head either a diadem, or a crovTO of gold, 
** decorated with precious stones of inestimable 
value. These ornaments, and his purple gar- 
ments, are reserved for his sacred person alone ; 
and his robes of silk are embroidered with the 
(t figures of golden dragons. His throne is of 
massy gold. Whenever he appears in public, 
“ he is surrounded by his courtiers, his guards, 
“ and his attendants. Their spears, their shields, 
their cuirasses, the bridles and trappings of 
their horses, have either the substance, or tlie 
« appearance, of gold ; and the large splendid 
“ boss in the midst of their shield, is encircled 
with smaller bosses, which represent the shape 
“ of the human eye. Tlie two mules that draw 
« the chariot of the monarch, are perfectly white, 

! and shining all over wdth gold. The chax'iot 
' itself, of pure and solid gold, attracts the ad- 
“ miration of the spectators, who contemplate 
“ the purple curtains, the snowy carpet, the size 
“ of the precious stones, and the resplendent 
plates of gold, that glitter as they are agitated 
“ by the motion of the carriage. The Imperial 
pictures are white, on a blue ground ; the em- 
“ peror appears seated on his throne, with his 
‘‘ arms, his horses, and his guards beside him ; 
“ and his vanquished enemies in chains at liis 
‘‘ feet.” The successors of Constantine estab- 
lished their perpetual residence in the royal city, 
which he had erected on the verge of Europe 
and Asia. Inaccessible to the menaces of their 
enemies, and perhaps to the complaints of their 
people, they received, with each w-iiid, the tri- 
butai-y productions of every climate ; while the 
impregnable strength of their capital continued 
for ages to defy the hostile attempts of the bar- 
barians. Their dominions w^'ere bounded by the 
Haclriatic and the Tigris ; and the whole interval 
of tw'cnty-five days* navigation, which separated 
the extreme cold of Scythia from the torrid zone 
of ^Ethiopia,® was comprehended within the 
limits of the empire of the East. The populous 
countries of that empire were the seat of art and 
learning, of luxury and wealth ; and the inhabit- 
ants, who bad assumed the language and man- 
ners of Greeks, styled themselves, with some 
appearance of truth, the most enlightened and 
civilised portion of the human species. The 
form of government was a pure and simple mo- 
narchy ; the name of the Roman Republic, 
which so long preserved a faint tradition of free- 
dom, was confined to the Latin provinces ; and 
the princes of Constantinople measured their 
greatness by the servile obedience of their people. 
They were ignorant how much this passive dis- 
position enervates and degrades every fiiculty of 
the mind. The subjects, who had resigned their 
will to the absolute commands of a master, w^ere 
equally incapable of guarding their lives and 
fortunes against the assaults of the barbarians, 
or of defending their reason from tlie terrors of 
superstition, 

fair ■wind, 1000 stadia, or 125 miles, in tlie revolution of a day and 
night; Diodonis Siculus computes ton clays from the I’alus Mejeotis 
•to Khwles, and four day.s from Rliodcs to Alexandria. The naviga- 
tion of the Nile, from Alexandria to Syenq, under the trcmic of Cancer, 
required, as it was. against the stream, tm days more- Diodor. Sicul. 
tom. i. I. Hi. p. 200. edit. Wesseling. He might, ■without much im- 
propriety, measure the extreme heat from the verge of the torrid 
zone ; but he ftpe.ik.S' of the •Moootis in the 47lb degree of nortliern iati- 
tude, a» if it lay within the ijolar ciicle. 
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Administration Tho first events of the reign of 
rfBmrojSsf Arcadius and Honorins are so inti- 
A. D. 390-399. mately connected, that the rebellion, 
of the Goths, and the fall of Rufinus, have 
already claimed a place in the histoiy of the 
We.st. It has already been observed, that Eu- 
tropins, 3 one of the principal eunuchs of the 
palace of Constantinople, suceeded the haughty 
inini.ster whose ruin he had accomplished, and 
whose vices he soon imitated. Every order of 
the state bo\ved to the new favourite ; and their 
tame and obsequious submission encouraged 
him to insult the iaw^s, and, what is still more 
dilficult and dangerous, the manners, of his 
country. Under the weakest of the predeces- 
sors of Arcadius, the reign of the eunuchs had 
been secret and almost invisible. They insinu- 
ated themselves into the confidence of the prince ; 
but their ostensible functions w'ere confined to 
the menial service of the wardrobe and Imperial 
bedchamber. They might direct, in a whisper, 
the public counsels, and blast, by their malicious 
suggestions, the fame and fortunes of the most 
illustrious citizens ; but they never presumed to 
stand forward in the front of empire,'*^ or to pro- 
fane the public honours of the state. Eutropius 
was the first of his artificial sex, who dared to 
assume the character of a Roman magistrate and 
general. 5 Sometimes, in the presence of the 
blushing senate, he ascended the tribunal, to 
pronounce judgment, or to repeat elaborate 
harangues j and sometimes appeared on horse- 
back, at the head of his troops, in the dress and 
armour of a hero. The disregard of custom 
and decency always betrays a weak and ill- 
regulated mind ; nor does Eutropius seem to 
have compensated for the folly of the design, 
by any superior merit or ability in the execution. 
His former habits of life had not introduced 
him to the study of the laws, or the exercises of 
the field ; his awkward and unsuccessful attempts 
provoked the secret contempt of the spectators ; 
the Goths expressed their wish that such a 
general might always command the armies of 
Rome ; and the name of the minister was 
branded with ridicule, more pernicious perhaps 
than hatred, to a public character. The subjects 
of Arcadius were exasperated by the recollection, 
that this deformed and decrepit eunuch,^ who 
so perversely mimicked the actions of a man, 
was born in the most abject condition of ser- 
vitude ; that before he entered the Imperial 
palace, he had been successively sold, and pur- 

3 Bartliius, who adored his author with the blind superstition of a 
commentator, gives the preference to the two books ■which Claudian 
romposed again.st Eutropias, abt»ve all hi.s other productions. (Bailie^ 
Jugemem ties Savans, tom. iv. p. tit;?-) They are, indeed, a very e!e- 

K t and spirited satire ; and would be more valuable in an historical 
t, if the invective were hss vague, and more temperate. 

'4 After lamenting the ])rogrcss of the eunuchs in the ilomjtn palace, 
and delhiiiig their proper functions, Claudiati adds : 

A fronte recedant 

Imperii. In Eutrop. i. 422. 

Yet it does not appear that the eunuch had assumed any of the effi- 
cient offices of the empire, and he is styled only Pr£E])ositus aacri 
cuhiculi, in the edict of Iris banishment. (See Cod. Theod. 1. ix. 
tit. xl. leg. 17.) 

5 J amque oblita sui, nec sohria divitiis mens 

In miseras leges hominumque negotia ludit t 
Judicat eunuchus 
Arma etiam violare parat. - - - 

Claudian (i. 229—270.), with that mixture of indignation and hn- 
mour, which always pleases in a satiric i>oct, describes the insolent 
folly of the eunuch, the disgrace of the empire, and the joy of the 
tioths: 

— Gmdet, cam viderit hostis, 

Et sentit jam deesse viros. , „ . . 

fi The poet's lively description of his deformity (i. 1 10—125.) is. con- 
finned bv the authfiaatfe testimony of Chtysostom (totti- iii. p. 384. edit. 
Motttlaucon); who observes, that when the paint was washed away, 


chased, by an hundred masters, who had ex- 
hausted his youthful strength in every mean and 
infamous office, and at length dismissed him, in 
his old age, to freedom and poverty.? While 
these disgraceful stories were circulated, and 
perhaps exaggerated, in private conversations, 
the vanity of the favourite was flattered with 
the most extraordinary honours. In the senate, 
in the capital, in the provinces, the statues of 
Eutropius were erected, in brass, or marble, 
decorated with the symbols of his civil and 
military virtues, and inscribed with the pompous 
title of the third founder of Constantinople. He 
was promoted to the rank of patrician^ which 
began to signify, in a popular, and even legal 
acceptation, the father of the emperor j and the 
last year of the fourth century was polluted by 
the co'iisuhhip of an eunuch and a slave. This 
strange and inexpiable prodigy 8 awakened, 
however, the prejudices of the Romans. The 
effeminate consul was rejected by the West, as 
an indelible stain to the annals of the republic ; 
and without invoking the shades of Brutus and 
Camillus, the colleague of Eutropius, a learned 
and respectable magistrate,^^ sufficiently repre- 
sented the different maxims of the two adminis- 
trations. 

The bold and vigorous mind of His venality 
Rufinus seems to have been actuated inji^stice. 
by a more sanguinary and revengeful spirit ; but 
the avarice of the eunuch w'as not less insatiate 
than that of tlie praefect. As long as he de- 
spoiled the oppressors, who had enriched them- 
selves with the plunder of the people, Eutropius 
might gratify his covetous disposition without 
much envy or injustice ; but the progress of his 
rapine soon invaded the wealth which had been 
acquired by lawful inheritance, or laudable in- 
dustry. The usual methods of extortion were 
practised and improved; and Claudian h&S 
sketched a lively and original picture of the 
public auction of the state. « The impotence 
“ of the eunuch” (says that agreeable satirist) 
has served only to stimulate his avarice : tiie 
same hand which, in his servile condition, was 
“ exercised in petty thefts, to unlock the cofiers 
of Ms master, now grasps the riches of the 
“ world ; and this infamous broker of the cm- 
pire appreciate.^ and divides the Roman pro- 
vinces, from Mount Hsemus to the Tigris. 
One man, at the expense of his villa, is made 
proconsul of Asia ; a second purchases Syria 
with his wife’s jewels ; and a third laments, 

the fhee of Eutrophus appeared more ugly and wrinkled than that of 
an old woman. Cluvdian remark,s (i. 469.), and the remark must have 
beffli founded on experience, that there was scarcely any interval be- 
tween the youth and the decrepit age of an eunuch. 

7 Eutropius api>ears to have been a native of ArTnenhi or Assyria. 

His three services, which Claudian more fjarticularly describes, were 
these ; — 1. He spent many years as the catamite of Ftoleuiy, a jenroom 
or soldier of the Im-perial stables. 2. Ptolemy gave him “to the old 
general Arinthens, for whom he very skilfully exercised the profesion 
of a phnp. 3. He was given, on her marriage, to tlte daughter of 
Arititheus 5 and the future consul was employetl to comb her hair, to 
itresent the silver ewer, to wash, and to fen his mistress in hot weather. 
(See hi. 31-137.) „ , , 

8 Claudian (i. i. in Eutrop. 1—22.), after enumerating the various 
prodigies of monstrous births, speaking animals, sho-w'ers of blood or 
stones, ^uble suns, &c. adds, with some exaggeration. 

Omnia cesserunt eunucho consule monstra. 

Thefirst book concludes with a nobie speech of the goddess of Pome 
to her favourite Honorius, deprecating tine nm igiiominy to which 
idle was exposed. 

9 FI. Mallius Theodorus, whose civil honours, and philosophical 
works, have been celebrated by Claudian in a very elegant panegyric- 

10 tfe irXavTtti, drunk with riches, is the forcible ex- 

pression ttf Zosimus (1. V. p, 301.) ; and the avarice of Eutropius is 
equallv execrated in the Lexicon of Saidas, and tl\e Chronicle of Mar- 
tteliinus; Chrysostom had oftm admonished the favourite of tile vanity 
and danger of immoderate wealth (tom. iii. p. 581.), 
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that he has exchanged his paternal estate for 
the government of Bithynia. In the ante- 
« chamber of Eutropius, a large tablet is exposed 
to public view, which marks the respective 
prices of the provinces. The different value 
of Pontus, of Galatia, of Lydia, is accurately 
« distinguished. Lycia may be obtained for so 
many thousand pieces of gold ; but the opu- 
Icnce of Phrygia will require a more con- 
« siderable sum. The eunuch wishes to 
obliterate, by the general disgrace, his personal 
ignominy ; and as he has been sold himself, 
** he is desirous of selling the rest of mankind. 
** In the eager contention, the balance, -which 
«« contains the fate and fortunes of the province, 
often trembles on the beam ; and till one of 
the scales is inclined, by a superior weight, 
the mind of the impartial judge remains in 
** anxious suspense. Such” (continues the in- 
dignant poet) are the fruits of Homan valour, 
of the defeat of Antiochus, and of the triumph 
of Pompey.” This venal prostitution of pub- 
lic honours secured the impunity of fitiure 
crimes ; but the riches, which Eutropius derived 
from confiscation, were already stained with 
injustice ; since it was decent to accuse, and to 
condemn, the proprietors of the wealth which 
he uas impatient to confiscate. Some noble 
blood was shed by the hand of the executioner ; 
and the most inhospitable extremities of the 
empire were filled with innocent and illustrious 
RainofAbun- cxiles. Among the generals and 
dantius, consuls of the East, Abundantius 
had reason to dread the first effects of the resent- 
ment of Eutropius. He had been guilty of the 
uni 3 ardonable crime of introducing that abject 
slave to the palace of Constantinople : and some 
degree of praise must be allowed to a po-werful 
and ungrateful favourite, who w^as satisfied with 
the disgrace of his benefactor, Abundantius 
was stripped of his ample fortunes by an Im- 
perial rescript, and banished to Pityus, on the 
Euxine, the last frontier of the Homan world ; 
where he subsisted by the precarious mercy of 
the barbarians, till he could obtain, after the 
fall of Eutropius, a milder exile at Sidon in 

ofTimasius destruction of 

o imasius. 13 required a more serious 

and regular mode of attack. That great officer, 
the master-general of the armies of Theodosius, 
had signalised his valour by a decisive victory, 
which he obtained over the Goths of Thessaly ; 
but he was too prone, after tlie example of his 
sovereign, to enjoy the luxury of peace, and to 
abandon his confidence to wicked and designing 
flatterers. Tiinasius had despised the public 

11 certantum ssppe duonira 

Pivc-rsum suspenrtit onus : cum pondere judex 
Vcrijit , et in geniinas nutat provincia lances. 

Claitdian {i. 192—209.) so curiously ddstinguislies the circumstances of 
the sale, that they all seem to allude to partieulax anecdotes. 

12 Claudian (i. 154—170.) mentions the andl exile of Abundan.. 
tius ; nor could he fail to quote the example of the artist, who made the 
first trial of the brazen bull, which he present^ to I’halaris. See 55o- 
simus, 1. V. p. 302. Jerom, tom. i. p. 2fi. 'ihe difference of place is 
easily reconciled; but the decisive authority of Asterius of Ainasia 
(Orat.jv. p. 76., apud Tillemont, Hist.des Empereitts, ito]n.v. v.4$QA 
must turn the scale in favour of Pityus. 

13 Suidas {most probably from the History of Bunapius) has given 
a very unfavourable picture of Tiinasius. The account of his accuser, 
tire juds:^, trial, Jkc. is perfectly agreeable to the practice of ancient 
andr modem courts. (bee2:usimus,l.v.p,29S,299,300.) lam almost 
tentpfed to quote the romance of a great master {Fielding's Works, 
vet jv. p. 49, &c,, Svo. edit.), which may be conskiered as the histoiy 

14 Oasts was one of the spots in the sands of Libya, 
watewd mth springs, and capabie of producing wheat, bflrley, and 


clamour, by promoting an infamous dependent 
to the command of a cohort ; and he deserved 
to feel the ingratitude of Bargus, who was secretly 
instigated by the favourite to accuse his patron 
of a treasonable conspiracy. The general was 
arraigned before the tribunal of xArcadiiis him- 
self j and the principal eunuch stood by the side 
of the throne to suggest the questions and 
answ-ers of his sovereign. But as tliis form of 
trial might ])e deemed partial and arbitrary, the 
further enquiry into the crimes of Tiinasius was 
delegated to Saturninus and Procopius ; the 
former of consular rank, the latter still respected 
as the father-in-law of the emperor Valens. 
The appearances of a fair and legal proceeding 
were maintained by the blunt honesty of Pro- 
copius ; and he yielded with reluctance to the 
obsequious dexterity of Ms colleague, who pro- 
nounced a sentence of condemnation against 
the unfortunate Timasius. His immense riches 
were confiscated, in the name of the emperor, 
and for the benefit of the favourite ; and he was 
doomed to perpetual exile at Oasis, a solitary 
spot in the midst of the sandy deserts of Libya. 
Secluded from all human converse, the master- 
general of the Homan armies was lost for ever 
to the world; but the circumstances of his fate 
have been related in a various and contradictory 
manner. It is insinuated, that Eutropius de- 
spatched a private order for his secret execution.^ 5 
It was reported, that, in attempting to escape 
from Oasis, he perished in the desert, of thirst 
and hunger ; and that his dead body was found 
on the sands of Libya. iQ It has been asserted, 
with more confidence, that liis son Syagriiis, 
after successfully eluding the pursuit of the 
agents and emissaries of the court, collected a 
band of African robbers; that he rescued Ti- 
masius from the place of his exile; and that 
both the fatlier and son disappeared from the 
knowledge of mankind. But the ungrateful 
Bargus, instead of being suffered to possess the 
reward of guilt, was soon afterwards circum- 
vented and destroyed, by the more powerful 
villany of the minister hlm.self; -who retained 
sense and spirit enough to abhor the instrument 
of his own crimes. 

The public hatred, and the de- ^ 
spair oi individuals, continually unjust law of 
threatened, or seemed to threaten, Am.“307, 
the personal safety of Eutropius ; as 
well as of the numerous adherents, who w*cre 
attached to Ins fortune, and had been promoted 
by his venal favour. For their mutual defence, 
he contrived the safeguard of a law, wdiich vio- 
lated every principle of humanity and justice, is 

palm*trees. It was aliout three days’ jotimey from north to south, 
about half a day in breadth, and at the distance of about five days 
march to the west of Abydus, on the Nile. See D'Anville, Descrij)- 
tion de I’Egj'pte* P- 186, 1S7, 18S, The barren desert which en- 
compasses Oasis fZosimus, 1. v. ii. .300.) has suggested the idea of 
comparative fertility, and even the epithet of tlie hapm isluTid. (He- 
rodot. m. 26.) ^ 

15 The line of Claudian, in Eutrop. 1. i. ISO., 

IVIannaricus Claris violatur caedibus Harnmon, 
evidently alludes to hit persuasion of the death of Timasius. 

16 Kozoinen, 1. viii. c. 7- He sneaks from report, c&j nvot errvSojitev. 

17 Zosimus, 1. v. p. 500. Yet he seems to suspect that this rumour 
was spread by the friends of Eutropius. 

18 8ee the Theodosian Code, I. ix. tit.xiv. ad legem Comeliaixi de 
Sicariis, leg. 3., and the Code of Justinian, 1. ix. tit. viii. ad legem 
Juliani de Majestate, leg, 5. The alteration of the tUte, from murder 
to treiison, was an improvement of the subtle Tribonian. Godefroy, 
jn a formal dissertation, which he has inserted in his Commentary, 
lUustrates tJiis law of Arcadius, and.explains all the difficult passages 
whif'h had been perverted by the jurisconsults of the darker ages. 
See tom. iii. p. 88—111. 
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I. It is enacted, in the name, and by tiie autho- 
rity, of Arcadius, that all those who shall con- 
spire, either with subjects, or with strangers, 
against the lives of any of the persons whom the 
emperor considers as the members of his own 
body, shall be punished with death and confisca- 
tion. This species of fictitious and metaphori- 
cal treason is extended to protect, not only the 
illustrious officers of the state and army, who 
are admitted into the sacred consistory, but like- 
wise the principal domestics of the palace, the 
senators of Constantinople, the military com- 
manders, and the civil magistrates of the pro- 
vinces t a vague and indefinite list, which, under 
the successors of Constantine, included an ob- 
scure and numerous train of subordinate minis- 
ters. 11. This extreme severity might perhaps 
be justified, had it been only directed to secure 
the representatives of the sovereign from any 
actual violence in the execution of their office. 
But the whole body of Imperial dependents 
claimed a privilege, or rather impunity, which 
screened them, in the loosest moments of their 
lives, from the hasty, perhaps the justifiable, 
resentment of their fellow citizens; and, by a 
strange perversion of the la-ws, the same degree 
of guilt and punishment was applied to a private 
quarrel, and to a deliberate conspiracy against 
the emperor and the empire. The edict of 
Arcadius most positively and most absurdly de- 
clares, that in such cases of treason, thovgJits and 
actions ought to be punished with equal severity j 
that the knowledge of a mischievous intention, 
unless it be instantly revealed, becomes equally 
criimnal with the intention itself ; and that 

those rash men, w'ho shall presume to solicit the 
pardon of traitors, shall themselves be branded 
with public and perpetual infamy. III. With 
regard to the sons of the traitors,” (continues 
the emperor) “ although they ought to share 
** the punishment, since they will probably imi- 
tate the guilt, of their parents j yet, by the 
« special effect of our Imperial lenity, we grant 
“ them their lives : but, at the same time, w’e 
“ declare them incapable of inheriting, eitlier 
on the father’s or on the mother’s side, or of 
“ receiving any gift or legacy, from the testa- 
ment either of kinsmen or of strangers. Stig- 
matised with hereditary infamy, excluded from 
‘‘ the hopes of honours or fortune, let them cn- 
“ dure the pangs of poverty and contempt, till 
they shall consider life as a calamity, and 
death as a comfort and relief.” In such 
words, so well adapted to insult the feelings of 
mankind, did the emperor, or rather his favour- 
ite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a law, 
which transferred the same unjust and inhuman 
penalties to the children of all those who had 
seconded, or who had not disclosed, these ficti- 

19 Baxtolus xmderstands a simple and naked consciousness, without 

anv sign of approbation or concurrence. For this opinion, says Baldns, 
he" is now roasting in hell. For my own part, continues the discreet 
Hdneccius (Element. Jur. Civil. Liv. p. 411.), I must approve the 
theory of Bartoius ; but in practice X should incline to the sentiments 
of liaidus. Yet jEJartoius was gravely quoted by the lawyers of Car- 
dinal Kicheliett ; and Eutropius was indirectly guilty of the murder 
of the virtuous I>e Thou. , , , . 

20 GodefVoy, tom. iii. p. S9. It is, however, suspected, that this 
law, 80 repugnant to the maxims of Germanic freedom, has been sur- 
reiJtitiously added to the golden bull. 

21 A copious and circumstantial narrative (which he might have 

reserved for more important events) is bestowed by Zosimus <i, v. 
p. 504 -312.) on the revolt of Tribigild and Gainas- See I ikewise So- 
crates, Uvi. c.6., and Sozoinen, 1. viii. c.4. The second book of Clau- 
diaji against Eutropius is a fine, tlrough imperfect, piece of history. i 


tious conspiracies. Some of the noblest regu- 
iations of Roman jurisprudence have been suf- 
fered to expire ; but this edict, a convenient and 
forcible engine of ministerial tyranny, was care- 
fully inserted in the codes of Theodosius and 
Justinian; and the same maxims have been 
revived in modem ages, to protect the electors 
of Germany, and the cardinals of the church of 
Rome. 20 

Yet these sanguinary laws, wffiich ^ 

spread terror among a disarmed and Trib!i!i”i?^ 
dispirited people, were of too weak 
a texture to restrain the bold enterjirise of Tri- 
bigild 21 the Ostrogoth. The colony of that 
warlike nation, which had been planted by 
Theodosius in one of the most fertile districts of 
Phrygia, 22 impatiently compared the slow re- 
turns of laborious husbandry with the successful 
rapine and liberal rewards of Alaric ; and their 
leader resented, as a personal affront, his own, 
ungracious reception in the palace of Constan- 
tinople. A soft and w^ealthy province, in the 
heart of the empire, was astonished by the sound 
of w^ar ; and the faithful vassal, who had been 
disregarded or oppressed, w’as again respected, 
as soon as he resumed the hostile character of a 
barbarian. The vineyards and fruitful fields, 
between the rapid Mai-syas and the winding 
Ma2ander,23 w^ere consumed with fire ; the de- 
cayed walls of the cities crumbled into dust, at 
the first stroke of an enemy ; the trembling in- 
habitants escaped from a bloody massacre to tlie 
shores of the Plellespont; and a considerable 
part of Asia Minor was desolated by the re- 
bellion of Tribigild. His rapid progress w'as 
checked by the resistance of the peasants of 
Pamphylia; and the Ostrogoths, attacked in a 
narrow pass, between the city of Selg£e,2-i a deep 
morass, and the craggy cliffs of Mount Taurus, 
were defeated wdth the loss of their bravest 
troops. But the spirit of their chief was not 
daunted by misfortune ; and his army was con- 
tinually recruited by swarms of barbarians and 
outlaws, who were desirous of exercising the 
profession of robbery, under the more honourable 
names of war and conquest. The rumours of tbe 
success of Tribigild might for some time be sup- 
pressed by fear, or disguised by flattery ; yet they 
gradually alarmed both the court and the capital. 
Every misfortune was exaggerated in dark and 
doubtful bints ; and the future designs of the 
rebels became the subject of anxious conjecture* 
Whenever Tribigild advanced into the inland 
country, the Romans were inclined to suppose 
that he meditated the passage of Mount Taurus, 
and the invasion of Syria. If he descended 
towards the sea, they imputed, and perhaps sug- 
gested, to the Gothic chief, the more dangerous 
project of arming a fleet in the harbours of 

22 Claudian (in Eatrop. I. H. 257—250.) very accurately 0 hst,nres, 
that the ancient name and nation of the Phrygians extended vary to 
on every side, till their limits were contracted by the colonies of the 
jBItbynians of Thrace, of the Greeks, arid at last of the Gatils. rlis 
description (ii- 257—272.) of the fertility of Phrygia, and of the four 
rivers that iwdnced gold, is just and picturesque. 

23 Xenophon- Anabads, 1. 1. p. 11, 12. edit. HutchinstHi. Strabo, 

I. xii, p. sas. edit. A tastel. Q, Curt. I. iii. c. 1. Ciattdian compares 
the Junction of the Marsvas and Mteander to that of the haone and 
the ■Jth6ne ; with this difference, however, that the smaller of tlje 
PhiygiBJi rivers is not accelerat'd, but retarded, by tbe larger. 

24 Beigae, a colony of tbe X.acedsemonians, ha«l fcarmerly numberea 
twenty thousand citizens ; but in the afps of Zosimus it was reduce 
to a TToJUYvn, or small town. See Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom- ii. 
p. 117. 
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Ionia, and of extending his depredations along 
the maritime coast, from the mouth of the Nile 
to the port of Constantinople. The approach 
of danger, and the obstinacy of Tribigild, who 
refused all terms of accommodation, compelled 
Eutropiiis to summon a council of war.^15 
After claiming for himself the privilege of a 
veteran soldier, the eunuch intrusted the guard 
of Thrace and the Hellespont to Gainas the 
Goth ; and the command of the Asiatic army 
to his favourite Leo ; two generals, who differ- 
ently, but effectually, promoted the cause of the 
rebels. Leo, -6 who, from the bulk of his body, 
and the dulness of his mind, %vas sumamed the 
Ajax of the East, had deserted his original ti’ade 
of a woolcomber, to exercise, with much less 
skill and success, the military profession ; and 
his uncertain operations were capnciously framed 
and executed, with an ignorance of real difficul- 
ties, and a timorous neglect of every favourable 
opportunity. The rashness of the Ostrogoths 
had drawn them into a disadvantageous posi- 
tion between the rivers Melas and Eurymedon, 
where they were almost besieged by the peasants 
of Pamphylia ; but the arrival of an Imperial 
anny, instead of completing their destruction, 
afforded the means of safety and victory. Tri- 
bigild surprised the unguarded camp of the 
Homans, in the darkness of the night ; seduced 
the faith of the greater part of fiie barbarian 
auxiliaries, and dissipated, without much effort, 
the troops, which had been corrupted by the 
relaxation of discipline, and the luxury of the 
capital. The discontent of Gainas, who had so 
boldly contrived and executed the death of Eu- 
finus, was irritated by the fortune of his un- 
worthy successor; he accused his own dis- 
honourable patience under the servile reign of 
an eunuch ; and die ambitious Goth was con- 
victed, at least in the public opinion, of secretly 
fomenting the revolt of Tribigild, with w^hom 
he was connected by a domestic, as well as 
by a national, alliance. 27 When Gainas passed 
the Hellespont, to unite under his standard the 
remains of the Asiatic troops, he skilfully 
adapted his motions to the wishes of the Ostro- 
goths; abandoning, by liis retreat, the country 
which they desired to invade ; or facilitating, 
by his approach, the desertion of the barbarian 
auxiliaries. To the Imperial court he repeat- 
edly magnified the valour, the genius, the inex- 
haustible resources of Tribigild ; confessed his 
own inability to prosecute the war; and extorted 
the permission of negotiating with his invincible 
adversary. The conditions of peace w^ere dic- 
tated by the haughty rebel ; and the peremptory 
demand of the head of Eutropius, revealed the 
author and the design of this hostile conspiracy. 

2,^ The council of Eutropius, in Claudian, may be compared to that 
of Domitian in the fourth Satire of Juvenal. The principal meml]ers 
of the former were, juvenes protervi lasci vique senes j one of them had 
been a cook, a second a woolcomber. The language of their original 
profession exposes their assumed dignity ; and their trifling conversa- 
tion about iragetlies, dancers, dec* is made stUl more ridiculous by the 
importance of the debate. 

26 Claudian (1. ii. .'576—461.) has branded him with infamy; and 
JSositnus, in more tenaperate language, confirms his reproach^ (1. v. 
p. SflM* 

27 The amspirae^ of Gainas and Tribigild, which is attested by the 
• Greek historian, had not reached the ears of Claudian, who attributes 

of the Ostrogoth to bis own martial spirit and the advice of 

apecdote, which Philostorjfius alone has preserved (l.xi. 
«. 6', and Gofhobred. Dissertat. p. 451—456.), is curious and import- 
ant; shaceit coiimects the xevoit of the Goths with tlw secret lahriguea 

GK me iHMi y. , 


The bold satirist, who has in- 
dulged his discontent by the partial L. 

and passionate censure of the Chris- 
tian* emperors, violates the dignity, rather than 
the truth, of history, by comparing the son of 
Theodosius to one of those harmless and simple 
animals, who scarcely feel that they are the pro- 
perty of their shepherd. Two passions, how- 
ever, fear and conjugal affection, awakened the 
languid soul of Arcadius : he was terrified- by 
the threats of a victorious barbarian ; and he 
yielded to the tender eloquence of his wife 
Eudoxia, who, with a flood of artificial teai's, 
presenting her infant children to their ‘father, 
implored his justice for some real or imaginary 
insult, which she imputed to the audacious 
eunuch. 2S The emperor’s hand was directed to 
sign the condemnation of Eutropius ; the magic 
spell, which during four years had bound the 
prince and the people, was instantly dissolved ; 
and the acclamations, that so lately hailed the 
merit and fortune of the favourite, were con- 
verted into the clamours of the soldiers and 
people, who reproached his crimes, and pressed 
his immediate execution. In this hour of dis- 
tress and despair, his only refuge was in the 
sanctuary of the church, whose privileges he 
had wisely, or profanely, attempted to circum- 
scribe ; and the most eloquent of the saints, 
John Chrysostom, enjoyed the triumph of pro- 
tecting a prostrate minister, whose choice had 
raised him to the ecclesiastical throne of Con- 
stantinople. The archbishop, ascending the 
pulpit of the cathedral, that he might be dis- 
tinctly seen and heard by an innumerable crowed 
of either sex and of every age, pronounced a 
seasonable and pathetic discourse on the forgive- 
ness of injuries, and the instability of human 
greatness. The agonies of the pale and af- 
frighted wretch, who lay grovelling under the 
table of the altar, exhibited a solemn and in- 
structive spectacle ; and the orator, who was 
afterwards accused of insulting the misfortunes 
of Eutropius, laboured to excite the contempt, 
that he might assuage the fury, of the people. 
The powers of humanity, of superstition, and 
of eloquence, prevailed. The empress Eudoxia 
was restrained, by her own prejudices, or by 
those of her subjects, from violating the sanc- 
tuary of the church ; and Eutropius was tempted 
to capitulate, by the milder arts of persuasion, 
and by an oath, that his life should be spared. 
Careless of the dignity of their sovereign, the 
new ministers of the palace immediately pub- 
lished an edict, to declare, that his late favourite 
had disgraced the names of consul and patrician, 
to abolish his statues, to confiscate his wealth, 
and to inflict a perpetual exile in the island of 

29 See the Homily of Chrysostom, tom. iii. p. 3Sl~aS6. of ivhich 
the exordium is particularly beautiful. Socrates, 1. vi. c. 5. Sozomen, 
I. viii- c. 7* Montfaucon (in his Life of Chrysostom, tom.xiii. p. 13,5.) 
too hsistily supposes that Tribigild was adudlh/ in Constantinople ; and 
that be commanded the soldiers who -^vere ordered to seize Eutropius. 
Even Claudian, a Pagan poet {Prsefat. ad 1. ii. in Eutrop. 27.), has 
mentioned the flight of the eunuch to the sanctuary. 

Suppiiciterque pias humilis prostratus ad aras 

Mitigat iratas voce tremente nurus. 

so Chrysostom, in another homily (tom. iii. p. 386.), affects to de- 
clare, that Eutropius would not have been taken, had he not deserted 
the church. Zosimus (i. v. p. SlS,), on the contrary, pretends, that 
his enemies forced him (e^apwaaravrei avrov) firom the' sanctuary. Yet 
the promise is an evidence of some treaty ; and the strong assurance 
of Claudian (Proefkt. ad 1. ii. 46.), 

Sed tamen exemplo non feriere tuo, 
mav be considered as an evidence of some promise. 
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Cyprus. SI A de.spicable and decrepit eunuch 
could no longer alarm the fears of his enemies ; 
nor was he capable of enjoying what yet re- 
mained, the comforts of peace, of solitude, and 
of a hap])y climate. But their implacable re- 
venge still envied him the last moments of a 
miserable life, and Eutropius had no sooner 
touched tlje .shores of Cyprus, than he was 
hastily recalled. The vain hope of eluding, by 
a change of place, the obligation of an oath, 
engaged the empress to transfer the scene of his 
trifil and execution, from Constantinople to the 
adjacent suburb of Chalcedon. The consul 
Aurclian pronounced the sentence; and the 
motives of that sentence expose the jurispru- 
dence of a despotic government. The crimes 
which Eutropius had committed against the 
people, might have justified bis death ; but he 
was found guilty of harnessing to his chariot the 
sacred animals, who, from their breed, or coloiir, 
were reserved for the use of the emperor alone.s^ 

ConspiiKyand domestic revolution 

fall was transacted, Gainas openly re- 
volted from his allegiance; united 
his forces, at Thyatira in Lydia, with those of 
Tribigild ; and still maintained his superior as- 
cendant over the rebellious leader of the Ostro- 
goths. The confederate annies advanced, without 
resi.stance, to the straits of the Hellespont, and 
the Bosphorus ; and Arcadius was instructed 
to prevent the loss of his Asiatic dominions, by 
re.signing his authority and his person to the faith 
of the barbarians. The church of the holy martyr 
Euphemia, situate on a lofty eminence near Chal- 
cedon, 34 was chosen for the place of the interview. 
Gainas bowed, with reverence, at the feet of the 
emperor, whilst he required the sacnfice of Au- 
relian and Saturninus, two ministers of consular 
rank ; and their naked necks were exposed, by 
the haughty rebel, to the edge of the swmrd, till 
he condescended to grant them a precarious and 
disgraceful respite. The Goths, according to 
the teiTns of the agreement, were immediately 
transported fx’om Asia into Europe; and their 
victorious chief, who accepted the title of master- 
general of the Roman armies, soon filled Con- 
stantinople with his troops, and distributed, 
among his dependents, the honours and rewards 
of the empire. In liis early youth, Gainas had 
passed the Danube as a suppliant, and a fugitive ; 
his elevation had been the work of valour and 
fortune ; and his indiscreet, or perfidious, con- 
duct, was the cause of his rapid downfal. Not- 
withstanding the vigorous opposition of the 
archbishop, he importunately claimed, for his 
Arian sectaries, the possession of a peculiar 
church ; and the pride of the Catholics was 
offended by the public toleration of heresy. ss 

SI Cod. Theod. i. ix- tit. xi. lej;. 14. Tiie date of that law (Jan. 17. 
A. D. 399.) is erroneous and con-u|it s since the fall of Eutrojiiiis could 
not happen till the autumn, of the same year. See Tillemont, Hist, dcs 
Bmpereurs, tom. v. p. 7.S0. 

Zoslmus, 1. V. p. 513. Philostorgius, 1. xi. c. 6. 

53 Zosimus (1. v. p. 313—323.), Socrates (i* '''i* 4*), Sozomcn 

(1. viii- c. 4,), and I'heodoret 0* v. c. 32, 33.), represent, though 
with some various circumstances, the conspiracy, draeat, and death 
of Gainas. 

34 Offtat Ewf>r)jxutf ftaprvpiov, is the expression of Zosimus himself 
Q. T. p. 514.), who inadvertently uses the fashionable language of the 
Christians. Evagrius describes (1. ii. c. 3.) the situation, architecture, 
relics, and miracles of that celebrated church, in which the general 
council of Chalcedon was afterwards held. 

33 The pious remonstrances of Chrysostom, which do not appear in 
his own writings, are strongly urged by Theodoret ; but his insinuation, 
that they were successful, is disproved by facts. Titlemont (Hist, des 
Broperews, tom. v. 353.) has dfecovered, that the emperor, to satbfy 


Every quarter of Constantinople was filled with 
tumult and disorder ; and the barbarians gazed 
with such ardour on the rich shops of the jewel- 
lers, and the tables of the bankers, which were 
covered with gold and silver, that it was judged 
prudent to remove those dangerous temptations 
from their sight. They resented the injurious pre- 
caution ; and some alarming attempts were made, 
during the night, to attack and destroy with fire 
the Imperial palace. 36 In this state 
of mutual and suspicious hostility, 
the guards, and the people of Constantinople, 
shut the gates, and rose in arms, to prevent, or 
to punish, the conspiracy of the Goths. During 
the absence of Gainas, his troops were surprised 
and oppressed; seven thousand barbarians pe- 
rished in this bloody massacre. In the fury of 
the pursuit, the Catholics uncovered the roof, 
and continued to throw down flaming logs of 
wood, till they overwhelmed their adversaries, 
who had retreated to the church or conventicle 
of the Arians. Gainas was either innocent of 
the design, or too confident of his success : he 
veas astonished by the intelligence, that the 
flower of his army had been ingloriously de- 
stroyed ; that he himself was declared a public 
enemy; and that his countryman, Fravitta, a 
brave and loyal confederate, had assumed the 
management of the w'ar by sea and land. The 
enterprises of the rebel, against the cities of 
Thrace, were encountered by a firm and well- 
ordered defence : his hungry soldiers were soon 
reduced to the grass that grew on the margin of 
the fortifications ; and Gainas, who vainly re- 
gretted the wealth and luxury of Asia, embraced 
a desperate resolution of forcing the passage of 
the Hellespont. He was destitute of vessels ; 
but the woods of the Chersonesus afforded ma- 
terials for rafts, and his intrepid barbai'ians did 
not refuse to trust themselves to the waves. 
But Fravitta attentively watched 
the progress of their undertaking. 

As soon as they had gained the middle of the 
stream, the Roman galleys,37 impelled by the 
full force, of oars, of the current, and of a 
favourable wdnd, rushed forwards in compact 
order, and with irresistible weight; and the 
Hellespont w^as covered with the fragments of 
the Gothic shipwreck. After the destruction of 
his hopes, and the loss of many thousands of his 
bravest soldiers, Gainas, who could no longer 
aspire to govern, or to subdue, the Romans, de- 
termined to resume the independence of a sa- 
vage life. A light and active body of barbarian 
horse, disengaged from their infantiy and bag- 
gage, might perform, in eight or ten days, a 
march of three hundred miles from the Helles- 
pont to the Danube ; 38 the garrisons of that 

the rapacious demands of Gainas, was obliged to melt the plate of the 
church of tlie apostles. 

35 The eccltisiastical historians, who sometimes guide, and some- 
times follow, the public opinion, most confidently a.ssert, that the 
palace ofConstautinople was guarded by legions of angels. , 

37 Zosimus <i. v. p. 319.) mentions t'iiese galleys by the name of £»- 
Jntrmttm, and observes, that they were as swift {without explaining the 
diiference between them) as the vessels with nfty oarsj hut that tliey 
w(a« fer inferior in speed to the trireme*, which had been long disused- 
Yet he reasonably concludes, from the testimony , of Polybius, that gal- 
leys of a still larger size had been constructed in the Punic wars. Since 
the estahlishment of the Roman empire over the Mediterranean, the 
u.seless art of building large ships of war had probably been n^lected, 

61—63. 72—76.) proceeded from Gallipoli, 
through Hadriaijople, to the Danube, in about fifteen days. He was in 
the train of an English ambiX-isador, whose baggage consisted or seventy- 
one wagons. That learned traveller has tlie mentof tracing a cunotas 
and untrajuented route. 
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iniportant frontier bad been gradually annihi- 
lated ; the river, in the month of December, 
would be deeply frozen; and the unbounded 
prospect of Scythia was open to the ambition of 
Gainas. This design was secretly communicated 
to the national troops, who devoted themselves 
to the fortunes of their leader ; and before the 
signal of departure was given, a great number 
of provincial auxiliaries, whom he suspected of 
an attachment to their native country, were per- 
fidiously massacred. The Goths advanced, by 
rapid marches, through the plains of Thrace; 
and they were soon delivered from the fear of a 
pursuit, by the vanity of Fravitta, who, instead 
of extinguishing the war, hastened to enjoy the 
popular applause, and to assume the peaceful 
honours of the consulship. But a formidable 
ally appeared in arms to vindicate the majesty of 
the empire, and to guard the peace and liberty 
of Scythia. 39 The superior forces of Uldin, 
king of the Huns, opposed the progress of Gai- 
nas ; an hostile and ruined country prohibited 
his retreat ; he disdained to capitulate ; and after 
repeatedly attempting to cut his w'ay through 
the ranks of the enemy, he was slain, with his 
desperate followers, in the field of battle. 

A. D. 401, Eleven days after the naval victory 

January i q£ Hellespont, the head of Gai- 
nas, the inestimable gift of the conqueror, w'as 
received at Constantinople with the most liberal 
expressions of gratitude ; and the public deliver- 
ance was celebrated by festivals and illumina- 
tions. The triumphs of Arcadius became the 
subject of epic poems ; and the monarch, no 
longer oppressed by any hostile terrors, resigned 
himself to the mild and absolute dominion of 
his wife, the fair and artful Eudoxia ; who has 
sullied her fame by the persecution of St. John 
Chrysostom. 

After the death of the indolent 
merit of chry. Nectanus, the successor of Gregory 
**’A?Di398» Nazianzen, the church of Constan- 
Feb. si6. tinople was distracted by the ambi- 
tion of rival candidates, who were not ashamed 
to solicit, with gold or flattery, the suffrage of 
the people, or of the favourite. On this occa- 
sion, Eutropius seems to have deviated from his 
ordinary maxims ; and his uncormpted judg- 
ment was determined only by the superior merit 
of a stranger. In a late journey into the East, 
he had admired the sermons of John, a native 
and presbyter of Antioch, xvhose name has been 
distinguished by the epithet of Chrysostom, or 
the Golden Mouth. A private order was de- 
spatched to the governor of Syria ; and as the 
people might be unwdlling to resign their fa- 
vourite preacher, he was transported, with speed 

39 The narrative of Zosimus, ■who actually leads Gainas beyond the 
Danube, miist be corrected by the testimony of Socrates, and Sozo- 
inen, that he was killed in Thrace \ anti by the precise and authentic 
dates of the Alexandrian, or Paschal, Chronicle, p. 307. The naval 
victory of the HeIles}Kjnt is fixed to the month Apelloeus, the tenth of 
the calends of January (December tlie head of Gainas was broufjht 
to Constantinople the third of the nones of January (January 3.), in tiie 

. .month Audynasus. ■ 

40 Eusebius Scholasticus acquired much fame by his poem on the 
Gothic war, in which he had served. Near forty years afterwards, 
Amtnonius recited another poem on the same sublet in the presence 
of die emperor Theodo.^us. See Socrates, 1. vj. c. 6. 

41 Ihe sixth book of Socrates, the eighth of Sozomen, and the fifth 
of Theodoret, afford curious and autbentio materials for the life of 
John Chrysostom. Besides those general historians, I have taken 
mr my guides the four principal bifwraphers of the saint. 1. The 
^thor of a partial and passionate Vindication of the archbishop of 
CkHostantTno]^, composed in the form of a dialogue, and under the 
name of his zealous partisan, Falladius, bishop of W<aenopolis. {Til- 

im. Eccltfs, tom. xi. p. 600— 535.J It 5* inserted among 


and 'Secrecy, in a post- chariot, from Antioch to 
Constantinople. The unanimous and unsoli- 
cited consent of the court, the clergy, and the 
people, ratified the choice of the minister ; and, 
both as a saint, and as an orator, the new arch- 
bishop surpassed the sanguine expectations of 
the public. Born of a noble and opulent family, 
in the capital of Syria, Chrysostom had been 
educated, by the care of a tender mother, under 
the tuition of the most skilful masters, lie 
studied the art of rhetoric in the school of Li- 
banius ; and that celebrated sophist, who soon 
discovered the talents of his disciple, ingeniiously 
confessed, that John -would have deserved to 
succeed him, had he not been stolen a-^vay by 
the Christians. His piety soon disposed him to 
receive the sacrament of baptism ; to renounce 
the lucrative and honourable profession of the 
law ; and to bury himself in the adjacent desert, 
where he subdued the lusts of the flesh by an 
austere penance of six years. His infirmities 
compelled him to return to the society of man- 
kind ; and the authority of Meletius devoted his 
talents to the service of the church : but in the 
midst of his family, and afterwards on the archi- 
episcopal throne, Chrysostom still persevered in 
the practice of the monastic virtues. The ample 
revenues, which his predecessors had consumed 
in pomp and luxury, he diligently applied to 
the establishment of hospitals ; and the multi- 
tudes, who were supported by his chailty, pre- 
ferred the eloquent and edifying discourses of 
their archbishop, to the amusements of the theatre 
or the circus. The monuments of that elo- 
quence which was admired near twenty years 
at Antioch and Constantinople, have been care- 
fully preserved ; and the possession of near one 
thousand sermons, or homilies, has authorised 
the critics -^2 of succeeding times to appreciate 
the genuine merit of Chrysostom. They unani- 
mously attribute to the Christian orator, the free 
command of an elegant and copious language ; 
the judgment to conceal the advantages w'hich 
he derived from the knowledge of rhetoric and 
philosophy ; an inexhaustible fund of meta- 
phors and similitudes, of ideas and images, to 
vary and illustrate the most familiar topics ; the 
happy art of engaging the passions in the service 
of virtue ; and of exposing the folly, as well as 
tire turpitude, of vice, almost with the truth 
and spirit of a dramatic representation. 

The pastoral labours of the arch- Hisadmints- 
bishop of Constantinople provoked, 
and gradually united against him, a.d.sqs— 403. 
two sorts of enemies ; the aspiring clergy, wdio 
envied his success, and the obstinate sinners, 
who were offended by his reproofs. When 

the works of Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 1—90. edit. Montfaucon. 2. The 
moderate Erasmus (tom. iii, Epist. mci. p. 1331—1347. edit. Lupd. 
Bat), His vivacity and good sense were his own ; liis errors, in the 
uncultivated state of ecclesiastical antiquity, were almost inevitable. 
3. The learned Tillemont ( H^m. Ecclesiastiques, tom. xi, p. 1— 4t)6. 
647—626, &c. &c. ; who compiles the lives of the saints with in- 
credible patience, and religious accuraev. He has minutely searched 
the voluminous works of Chrysostom himself- 4. Father Montfau- 
con ; who has perused those works with the curious diligence of an 
editor, discovered several new homilies, and again reviewed and 
com|>osefl^ the Life of Chrysostom. (Opera Chrysostom, tom. xiii. 

42 As 1 am almost a stranger to the voluminous sermons of Chry- 
•sostom, I have given ray confidence to the two most judicious and 
moderate of the ecclesiastical critics, Erasmus (tom. iii. p. 1344.), 
and Dupin (Biblioth^que Eccl4siastique, tom. iii- p. 38.) : yet tlte 
good taste of the former is soroetirnes vitiated by ait cxce-ssive love of 
antiquity ; and the good sense of the latter is always restrained by 
prudential c 
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Chiysostom thundered, from the pulpit of St. 
Sophia, against the degeneracy of the Chnstians, 
his shafts were spent among the crowd, without 
wounding, or even marking, the character of any 
individual. When he declaimed against the pe- 
culiar vices of the rich, poverty might obtain a 
transient consolation from his invectives : but 
the guilty were still sheltered by their numbers ; 
and the reproach itself was dignified by some 
ideas of superiority and enjoyment. But as the 
pyramid rose towards the summit, it insensibly 
diminished to a point ; and the magistrates, 
the ministers, the favourite eunuchs, the ladies 
of the court, the empress Eudo.^ia herself, had 
a much larger share of guilt, to divide among 
a smaller proportion of criminals. The per- 
sonal applications of the audience were anti- 
cipated, or confirmed, by the testimony of their 
own conscience ; and the intrepid preacher as- 
sumed the dangerous right of exposing both the 
offence and the offender to the public abhorrence. 
The secret resentment of the court encouraged 
the discontent of the clergy and monks of Con- 
stantinople, who were too hastily reformed by the 
fervent zeal of their archbishop. He had con- 
demned, from the pulpit, the domestic females 
of the clergy of Constantinople, who, under the 
narae^ of servants, or sisters, afforded a perpetual 
occasion either of sin or of scandal. The silent 
and solitary ascetics, who had secluded themselves 
from the world, were entitled to the warmest ap- 
probation of Chrysostom *, but he despised and 
stigmatised, as the disgrace of their holy profes- , 
sion, the crowd of degenerate monks, wdio, from 
some unworthy motives of pleasure or profit, so 
frequently infested the streets of the capital. 
To the voice of persuasion, the archbishop was 
obliged to add the terrors of authority ; and his 
ardour, in the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdic- ; 
tion, was not always exempt from passion ; nor 
was it always guided by prudence. Chrysos- 
tom was naturally of a choleric disposition, 
Although he struggled, according to the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, to love his private enemies, 
he indulged himself in the privilege of hating 
the enemies of God, and of the church ; and his 
sentiments were sometimes delivered with too 
much energy of countenance and expression. 
He still maintained, from some considerations 
of health, or abstinence, his former habits of 
taking his repasts alone ; and this inliospitable 
custom, which his enemies imputed to pride, 
contributed, at least, to nourish the infirmity of 
a morose and unsocial humour. Separated from 
that familiar intercourse, which facilitates tiie 
knowledge and the despatch of business, he re- 
posed an unsuspecting confidence in his deacon 
Serapion; and seldom applied his speculative 

43 The females of Constantinqr>le distinguished themselves by their 

cnniity or tlieir attachment to Chrysostom. Three noble and opulent 
■widows, Marsa, Castricia, and Eugvaphia, were the leaders of the per- 
secution. Dialog, tom. xiii. p. 1 1.) It was impossible that 

tirey should forgive a preacher, who reproached their affectation to 
conceal, by the ornaa-nents of dress, their age and ugliness. (Pallad. 
p. *27.) Olympias, by equal zeal, displayed in a more pious cause, has 
obtained the title of Saint. See Tuiemont, Mdm, Eccl(&. tom. xi. 
p, 416-440. 

44 Sozomen, and more especially Socrates, have defined the real 
character of Chrysostom with a temperate and impartial freedom, ■ 
very offensive to his blind admirers. Those historians lived in the 
nest generation, when party violence was abated, and had conversed 
•with many persons intimately acquainted with the virtues and imper- 
fections of the sadnt. 

45 Fatladius Itora. xiii. p. 40, &c.5 very senoufdy defends the arch- 
bishop. 1. He never tasted wine. 2. llie ■wealeness of his stomach 
required a peculiar diet. 3. Business, or study, or devotion, often . 
Itept him fasting till sunset. 4. He detested tixe noise md levity of 


knowledge of human nature to the particular 
characters, either of his dependents, or of his 
equals. Conscious of the purity of bis inten- 
tions, and perhaps of the superiority of his ge- 
nius, the archbishop of Constantinople extended 
the jurisdiction of the Imperial city, that he 
might enlarge the sphere of his pastoral labours ; 
and the conduct which the profane imputed to 
an ambitious motive, appeared to Chrysostom 
himself in the light of a sacred and indispensa- 
ble duty- In his visitation through the Asiatic 
provinces, he deposed thirteen bishops of Lydia 
and Phrygia ; and indiscreetly declared, that a 
deep corruption of simony and licentiousness 
had infected the whole episcopal order. ^5 jf 
those bishops were innocent, such a rash and un- 
just condemnation must excite a well-grounded 
discontent. If they were guilty, the numerous 
associates of their guilt would soon discover, 
that their own safety depended on the ruin of 
the archbishop ; whom they studied to represent 
as the tyrant of the Eastern church. 

This ecclesiastical conspiracy was Chrysostom » 
managed by Theophilus, ^7 arch- pcrsealtcd by 
bishop of Alexandria, an active and EudS.'^*^ 
ambitious prelate, who displayed tlie 
fruits of rapine in monuments of ostentation. 
His national dislike to the rising greatness of a 
city, which degraded him from the second, to 
the third, rank, in the Christian world, was ex- 
asperated by some personal disputes witli Chry- 
sostom himself. By the private invitation of 
the empress, Theophilus landed at Constantino- 
ple, with a stout body of Egyptian maidners, to 
encounter the populace ; and a train of dependent 
bishops, to secure, by their voices, the majority 
of a synod. The synod was convened in the 
suburb of Cbalcedon, surnamed the Oa/c, where 
Rufinus had erected a stately church and mo- 
nastery 5 and tlieir proceedings were continued 
during fourteen days, or sessions. A bishop 
and a deacon accused the arclibishop of Con- 
stantinople; but the frivolous or improbable 
nature of the forty-seven articles which they 
presented against him, may justly be considered 
as a fair and unexceptionable panegyric. Four 
successive summonses were signified to Chrysos- 
tom ; but he still refused to trust either his person, 
or his reputation, in the hands of his implacable 
enemies, who, prudently declining the examin- 
ation of any particular charges, condemned his 
contumacious disobedience, and hastily pro- 
nounced a sentence of deposition. The synod 
of the Oa& immediately addressed the emperor to 
ratify and execute tlieir judgment, and charitably 
insinuated, that the penalties of treason might be 
inflicted on the audacious preacher, who had 
reviled, under the name of Jezebel, the empress 

great Stoners. 5. He saved the expense for the use of the poor. 6. He 
was apprehensive, in a capital like Constantinople, of the envjand 
xeproacn of paxtilal invitations, 

46 Chrysostom declares his free opinion {tom. ix. hom. iii. in Act 
Apostol, p. 29.), that the number of biUioiw, who might be saved* 
bore a very snistll proportion to those •who would be damned, 

47 SeeTalemont, M4ra. Eccl4s. tom. xi. p. 441- 600. 

4S r have purposely omitted the controversy which arose among the 
monks of concerning (Mgenism and Anthropomoriihisni : tire 

di^imulation and violence of Theophilus ; his artful management of 
the simplicity of Epiphanius ; the persecution and flight of the 
ortall, wothm; the ambiguous support -which Uiey received at Coa- 
atantinopie fimm Chrysostom, &c. &c. 

49 Fl^us {p.53— GO.) has preserved the orip^nai acts of the synod 
of the r ■which destroy the false’ assertion* that Chrysostom -was 
condemned no mtare than thirty-six bishoj>s, of whom twenty-nine 
■were Ejsptians. Forty-five bishops subscribed Ws sentence. See Tille- 
raont, gieia, Ecck*s. tom, xi. p, 595. 
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Eudoxia Berself. The archbisliop was rudely- 
arrested, and conducted through the city, by one 
of the Impenal messengers, who landed him, 
after a shox't navigation, near the entrance of the 
Euxine ; from whence, before the expiration of 
two days, he was gloriously recalled, 
p lar tumults astoiiishment of his 

aSnstantiuo' faithful people had been mute and 
passive : they suddenly rose with 
unanimous and irresistible fury. Theophihis 
escaped ; but the promiscuous crowd of monks 
and Egyptian mariners were slaughtered with- 
out pity in the streets of Constantinople. A 
seasonable earthquake justified the interposition 
of Heaven ; the torrent of sedition rolled forwards 
to the gates of the palace ; and the empress, agi- 
tated by fear or remorse, threw herself at the feet 
of Arcadius, and confessed, that the public safety 
could be purchased only by the restoration of 
Chrysostom. The Bosphorus was covered with 
innumerable vessels ; the shores of Europe and 
Asia were profusely illuminated ; and the accla- 
mations of a victorious people accompanied, 
from the port to the cathedral, the triumph of 
the archbishop ; who too easily consented to 
resume the exercise of his functions, before his 
sentence had been legally reversed by the au- 
thority of an ecclesiastical synod. Ignorant, or 
careless, of the impending danger, Chrysostom 
indulged his zeal, or perhaps his resentment; 
declaimed with peculiar asperity against female 
vices ; and condemned the.profane honours which 
were addressed, almost in the precincts of 
St. Sophia, to the statue of the empress. His 
imprudence tempted his enemies to infiame the 
haughty spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or per- 
haps inventing, the famous exordium of a ser- 
mon, “ Herodi£e} is again furious ; Herodias 
again dances ; she once more requires the head 
of John ; ” an insolent allusion, which, as a 
woman and a sovereign, it was impossible for 
her to forgive. Si The short interval of a perfi- 
dious truce was employed to concert more effec- 
tual measures for the disgrace and ruin of the 
archbishop. A numerous council of the Eastern 
prelates, who were guided from a distance by the 
advice of Theophilus, confirmed the validity, 
without examining the justice, of the former 
sentence ; and a detachment of barbarian troops 
W'as introduced into the city, to suppress the 
emotions of the people. On the vigil of Easter, 
the solemn administration of baptism was rudely 
interrupted by the soldiers, who alarmed the mo- 
desty of the naked catechumens, and violated, 
by their presence, the awful mysteries of the 
Christian worship. Arsacius occupied the church 
of St. Sophia, and the archiepiscopal throne, 
Tlie Catholics retreated to the baths of Con- 
stantine, and afterwards to the fields : where they 

50 PalladJus owns (p. 30,), that if the people of Constantinople had 
found Theophilus, they would certainly have thrown him into the sea. 
Socrates mentions (I. vi. c. 17.) a battle between the mob and the sailors 
of .‘llexandria, in which many wounds were jfiven, and some lives were 
lost. The massacre of the monks is observed only by the Pagan Zosi- 
mtis (1- V. p. 324.), who acknowledges that Chrysostom had a 
talent to lead the illiterate multitude, yap i avQptoitoi tOioyw oxXov 

■ifTTc^ayfcrSat 

61 See Socrates, fl* vi. c. IS.) Sozomen, (I. viii. c. 20.) Zosimns (I. v. 
p. 324. 327 .) mentions, in general terms, his invectives ^ainstEudoxia. 
The homily, which begins with those famous words, is rejected as 
spurious. Montfaucon, tom. xiii. p. 151. TiUemont, Mdm. fields, 
tom. xi. p. 603. 

52 We might naturally expect such a chare^ from Zbsimns 0. v. 

§ . 527 .) ; but it is remarkable enough, that it should he cohdrmed by 
cerates, 1. vi. c. 18., and the Paschal Chronicle, p. 307. 


were .still pursued and insulted by the guards, 
the bishops, and the magistrates. The fatal day 
of the second and final exile of Chrysostom was 
marked by the coiifiagration of the cathedral, 
of the senate-house, and of the adjacent build- 
ings ; and this calamity was imputed, without 
proof, but not without probability, to the despair 

of a persecuted faction. 52 

Cicero might claim some merit, Exile of chry. 
if his voluntary banishment pre- 
served the peace of the republic ; 53 June 20 .’ 
but the submission of Chrysostom w^as the in- 
dispensable duty of a Christian and a subject. 
Instead of listening to bis humble prayer, that 
he might be permitted to reside at Cyzicus, 
or Nicomedia, the inflexible empress assigned 
for his exile the remote and desolate town of 
Cucusus, among the ridges of Mount Taurus, 
in the Lesser Armenia. A secret hope w^as en- 
tertained, that the archbishop might perish in a 
difficult and dangerous march of seventy days in 
the heat of summer, through the provinces of 
Asia Minor, where he was continually threat- 
ened by the hostile attacks of the Isaurians, and 
the more implacable fury of the monks. Yet 
Chrysostom arrived in safety at the filace of his 
confinement ; and the three years, w^hich he spent 
at Cucusus, and the neighbouring town of Ara- 
bissus, were the last and most glorious of his 
life. His character was consecrated by absence 
and persecution ; the faults of his administration 
were no longer remembered ; but every tongue 
repeated the praises of his genius and virtue : 
and the respectful attention of the Christian 
world w^as fixed on a desert spot among the 
mountains of Taurus. From that solitude the 
archbishop, w'hose active mind was invigorated 
by misfortunes, maintained a strict and frequent 
correspondence 54 with the most distant pro- 
vinces; exhorted the separate congregation of 
his faithful adherents to persevere in their alle- 
giance ; urged the destruction of the temples of 
Pliomicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the 
isle of Cyprus ; extended his pastoral care to the 
missions of Persia and Scytliia; negotiated, by 
his ambassadors, with the Homan pontilf, and 
the emperor Honorius ; and boldly appealed, 
from a partial synod, to the supreme tribunal of 
a free and general council. The mind of tlie 
illustrious exile was still independent ; but his 
captive body w'as exposed to the revenge of the 
oppressors, wlio continued to abuse the name 
and authority of Arcadius. 55 An order was de- 
spatched for the instant removal of Chrysostom 
to the extreme desert of Pityus : and his guards 
so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions, 
that, before he reached the sea-coast of the 
Euxine, he expired at Comana, in Pontus, in 
the sixtieth year of his age. The succeeding 

53 He displays those specious motives (Post Heditum, c, 13, 14.) in 
the language of an orator and a politician. 

54 Two hundred and fortvtwo of the epistles of Ctirysostom are still 
extant {Opera, tom. iii. p, 52S~7.36.), They are addressed to a great 
variety of persons, and show a firmness of mind, much superior to that 
of Cicero in his exile. The fmirteenth epistle contains a curious nar- 
rative of tlie dangers of his journey. 

55 After the exile of Chiy-sostom, Theophilus published an enormotu: 
and horrihle volume against him, in whicli he perpetually repeats the 
polite expressions of hostem humanitatis, sacrilegorum prmcipem, 
immundunx daemonem ; he affirms, that John Chrysostom had de- 
livered his soul to he adulterated by the devil ; and wishes that some 
farther punishment, adequate (if possible) to the magnitude of his 
crimes, may be inflicted on him. fit. .ferom, at the request of his 
friend I’heophilus, tran-slated this edifying performance from Greek: 
into Latin. See Facundus Hermian. Defens, pro iii Capitui. 1, vi, c.S. 
published by Sirmond. Opera, torn. ii. p. 695, 596, 597. 
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generation acknowledged liis innocence and 
merit. The archbishops of the East, who might 
blush that their predecessors had been the ene- 
mies of Chrysostom, were gradually disposed, by 
the firmness of the Roman pontifr, to restore the 
His relics honours of tliat venerable name.^® 
At the pious solicitation of the 
Constantinople, cjj^rgy and people of Constantino- 
jan.27. j^jg relics, thirty years after 

his death, were transported from their obscure 
sepulchre to the royal city . ‘‘’7 The emperor 
Theodosius advanced to receive them as far as 
Chalcedon ; and, falling prostrate on the coffin, 
implored, in the name of his guilty parents, 
Arcadius and Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the 
injured saint, 

The death of Yet a reasonable doubt may be 
a.dSS* entertained, whether any stain of 
Mayi.* hereditary guilt could be derived 
from Arcadius to his successor. Eudoxia w^as a 
young and beautiful woman, who indulged her 
passions, and despised her husband : count John 
enjoyed, at least, the familiar confidence of the 
empress ; and the public named him as the real 
father of Theodosius the younger. The birth 
of a son was accepted, however, by the pious 
husband, as an event the most fortunate and 
honourable to himself, to his family, and to 
the Eastern world ; and the royal infant, by an 
unprecedented favour, was invested with the 
titles of Cassar and Augustus. In less than four 
years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom of youth, 
was destroyed by the consequences of a miscar- 
riage ; and this untimely death confomtded the 
prophecy of a holy bishop, who, amidst tlie 
universal joy, had ventured to foretel, that she 
should behold the long and auspicious reign of 
her glorious son. The Catholics applauded the 
justice of Heaven, which avenged the persecution 
of St. Chrysostom ; and perhaps the emperor was 
the only person wffio sincerely bewailed the loss of 
the haughty and rapacious Eudoxia. Such a do- 
mestic misfortune afflicted Mm more deeply than 
the public calamities of the East ; the licentious 
excursions, from Pontus to Palestine, of the Isaii- 
rian robbers, whose impunity accused the weak- 
ness of the government; and the earthquakes, 
the conflagrations, the famine, and the flights of 
iocusts ,<53 which the popular discontent was 
equally disposed, to attribute to the incapacity 
of the monarch. ^ At length, in the thirty-first 
year of his age, after a reign (if we may abuse 
that word) of thirteen years, three months, and 
fifteen days, Arcadius expired in the palace of 
Constantinople. It is impossible to delineate his 
chai’acter; since, in a period very copiously fur- 

56 His name was inserted by his successor Atticus in the Dyptics 

of the church of Constantinople, A- D. 418. Ten years afterwards he 
was revered as a saint. Cyril, who inherited the place, and the 
passions, of his uncle Theophilus, yielded with much reluctance. 
See Facund. Hennian. 1. 4. c. 1. Tillemont, M«5m. Ecd»5s. tom. xiv. 
P.277-2SS. . 

57 Socrates, 1. vii. c. 45. Thootloret, 1. v. c. S6. This event re- 
conciled the Joannites, who had fiitherto refused to acknowledsre his 
successors. During' his lifetime, the Joannites were respected by the 
Catholics, as the true and orthodox communion of Constantinople. 
Their obstinacy gradually drove them to the brink of st;hism. 

58 According to some accounts CBaronius, Annal- Eccles. A.D. 
438, No. 9, 10.), the emperor was forced to send a letter of invitation 
and excuses, bdbre the body of the ceremonious saint could be moved 
from Comana. 

69 Zosimus, 1. v. p. 315. The chastity of an empress should not be 
impeached witliout producing a witness ; but it is astonishing, that 
the witness should write and live under a prince, whose legitimacy 
he dared to attack. We must snpixwe timt his history ■was a party 
libel, privately read and circulated by the Pagans. Tillemont (Hhit, 


nished with historical materials, it has not been 
possible to remark one action that properly be- 
longs to the son of the gi'eat Theodosius. 

The historian Procopius has in- His supposed 
deed illuminated the mind of the *®stament, 
dying emperor with a ray of human prudence, 
or celestial wisdom. Arcadius considered, with 
anxious foresight, the helpless condition of his 
son Theodosius, who was no more than seven 
years of age, the dangerous factions of a minority, 
and the aspiring spirit of Jezdegerd, the Persian 
monarch. Instead of tempting the allegiance 
of an ambitious subject, by the participation of 
supreme power, he boldly appealed to the mag- 
nanimity of a king ; and placed, by a solemn 
testament, the sceptre of tlie East in the hands of 
Jezdegerd himself The royal guardian accepted 
and discharged this honourable trust with unex- 
ampled fidelity; and the infancy of Theodosius 
was protected by the arms and councils of Persia. 
Such is the singular narrative of Procopius ; and 
his veracity is not disputed by Agathias,®^ ^.vhile 
he presumes to dissent from his judgment, and 
to arraign the wisdom of a Christian emperor, 
who, so rashly, though so fortunately, committed 
his son and his dominions to the unknown faith 
of a stranger, a rival, and a heatlien. At the 
distance of one hundred and fifty years, this po- 
litical question might be debated in the court of 
Justinian; but a prudent historian will refuse 
to examine the propriety, till he has ascertained 
the truth, of tlie testament of Arcadiu-s. As it 
stands without a parallel in the history of the 
■world, we may justly require, that it should be 
attested by the positive and unanimous evidence 
of cotemporaries. The strange novelty of the 
event, w'hich excites our distrust, must have at- 
tracted their notice ; and their universal silence 
annihilates the vain tradition of the succeeding 
age. 

The maxims of Roman iuris- , , 
prudence, if they could fairly be ofAntiiemius. 
trairsferred from private property to ■^•^^•‘*^8-415. 
public dominion, would have adjudged to the 
emperor Honorius the guardianship of his ne- 
phew, till he had attained, at least, the four- 
teenth year of his age. But the weakness of 
Honorius, and the calamities of his reign, 
disqualified him from prosecuting this natural 
claim; and such was the absolute separation of 
the two monarchies, both in interest and af- 
fection, that Constantinople would have obeyed, 
with less reluctance, the orders of the Per- 
sian, than those of the Italian, court. Under a 
prince, whose weakness is disguised by the 
external signs of manhood and discretion, the 

des Emi«reai:g, tom. v, p. 7S2.) is not averse to brand the xq>utation 
ofEudoxia. 

60 Porphyry of Gaza. Hjs zeal was transported by the order which 
he had obtained for the destruction of eight Fagan temples of that city. 
See the curious details of his life {llaronius, A. D. 4U1, No. I7~51.), 
originally written in Greek, or perhaps in Syriac, by a monk, oiiie of 
his favourite deacons. 

61 Phiiofftorg. 1. xi. c.S. and Godefroy, Dissertat. p.457. 

62 Jerom (tom. vi. p. 73. 76.) describes, in lively colours, the 
regular and destmctlve march of the locusts, which spread a dark 
cloud, between heaven anti eurth, over the land of Palestine. Season- 
able winds scattered them, partly into the Dead Sea, and partly into 
the Mediterranean. 

63 Procopius, de Bell. Persic, 1. i. c. 2. p, 8, edit. Louvre. 

64 Agatnlas, 1. iv. p, 136, 137. Although be confesses the preva- 
limce of the tradition, he asserts, tliat Procopnss was the first who had 
committed it to writing, Tillemont {Hist, ties Empereurs, tom. vi, 
p. 59?.) argttts very sensibly on the merits of this fable. Hi, criticism 
was not warped by any ecclesiastic ai autho-'ty : both Procopius and 
Agathtas are half Pagans. 
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most worthless favourites may secretly dispute 
the empire ot* the palace ; and dictate to sub- 
missive provinces the commands of a master, 
whom they direct and despise. But the mi- 
nisters of "a child, who is incapable of arming 
them ivith the sanction of the royal name, 
must acquire and exercise an independent au- 
thority. The great officers of the state and 
army, who had been appointed before the death 
of Arcadius, formed an aristocracy, which might 
have inspired them with the idea of a free re- 
public ; and the government of the Eastern 
empire w^as fortunately assumed by the prcefect 
Anthemius, 63 who obtained, by his superior 
abilities, a lasting ascendant over the minds of 
his equals. The safety of the young emperor 
proved the merit and integrity of Anthemius; 
and his prudent firmness sustained the force and 
reputation of an infant reign. Uldin, with a 
formidable host of barbarians, was encamped in 
the heart of Thrace : he proudly rejected all 
terras of accommodation ; and, pointing to tlie 
rising sun, declared to the Roman ambassadors, 
that the course of that planet should alone ter- 
minate the conquests of the Huns. But the 
desertion of his confederates, who were privately 
convinced of the justice and liberality of the 
Imperial ministers, obliged Uldin to repass the 
Danube; the tribe of tlie Scyrri, which com- 
posed his rear-guard, was almost extirpated; 
and many thousand captives w'ere dispersed, to 
cultivate, with servile labour, the fields of Asia. 6® 
In the midst of the public triumph, Constan- 
tinople was protected by a strong enclosure of 
new and more extensive walls ; the same vigilant 
care W'ls applied to restore the fortifications of 
the Illyrian cities ; and a plan was judiciously 
conceived, which, in the space of seven years, 
w'ould have secured the command of the Da- 
nube, by establishing on that river a perpetual 
fleet of two hundred and fifty armed vessels.®? 
Charmer md But the Romans had so long 
or fScTS? accustomed to the authority 

A- B. 414-453. of a moiuirch, tliat the first, even 
among the females, of the Imperial family, who 
displayed any courage or capacity, was per- 
mitted to ascend the vacant throne of Theo- 
dosius. His sister Pulcheria,®® who was only 
two years older than himself, received, at the 
age of sixteen, the title of Jugustai and though 
her favour might be sometimes clouded by 
caprice or intrigue, she continued to govern the 
Eastern empire near forty years ; during the 
long minority of her brother, and, after his 
death, in her own name, and in the name of 
Marcian, her nominal husband. From a motive, 
either of prudence, or religion, she embraced a 
life of celibacy ; and notwithstanding some as- 

05 Socrates, 1. vji. c. 1. Anthemius was tlie grandson of Philip, 
one of the miiUNtersof Constantins, and the grandfather of the em- 
peror Anthemius. After his return from the Persian embassy, he was 
appointed consul and pnetorian praefect of the East, in the jW 405 ; 
and held the pnefeture about ten yews. Ms honours and praises 
in Godefroy, Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. 3.50. Tiilemont, Hist. desEmp. 
tom. vi. p 1, &c. 

60 Sozomen, !. is. c. 5. He saw some Scyrri at work near Mount 
Olympus, in Bithyaia, and cherished the vaiii hope that tliose captives 
were the last of the nation. 

67 Cod. Theod, I. vii. tit. xvii., I. xv. tit. i. leg. 49. 

, 68 Sozoman has filled three chapters with a magnificent panegyric 
edf Bulcheria (1. ix. c. 1, .3.) j and Tillemont (Mdmoires Eccles. 

toB^ rjr^. p, 171—184.) has dedicated a separate article to the honour 
«f SSt. Fuicheria, virgin, and empress. 

69 Etddas (Excepta, p. fiS. in Script. Bysant.) pretends, on the 
credit of the Neatodans, that Pulchena was exasperated against their 


persions on the chastity of Pulcheria,6i> this 
resolution, which she communicated to her 
sisters Arcadia and ]\Iarina, was celebrated by 
the Christian world, as the sublime effort of 
heroic piety. In the presence of the clergy and 
people, the three daughters of Arcadius ?6 dedi- 
cated their virginity to God ; and the obligation 
of their solemn vow'- was inscribed on a tablet of 
gold and gems ; which they publicly offered in 
the great church of Constantinople. Tlieir 
palace was converted into a monastery; and 
all males, except the guides of their conscience, 
the saints who had forgotten the distinction of 
sexes, were scrupulously excluded from the holy 
threshold. Pulcheria, her two sisters, and a 
chosen train of favourite damsels, formed a re- 
ligious community : they renounced the vanity of 
dress; interrupted, by frequent fasts, tlieir simple 
and frugal diet; allotted a portion of their time to 
works of embroidery ; and devoted several hours 
of the day and night to the exercises of prayer 
and psalmody. The piety of a Christian virgin 
w’as adorned by the zeal and liberality of an 
empress. Ecclesiastical history describes the 
splendid churches, which were built at the ex- 
pense of Pulcheria, in all the provinces of the 
East ; her charitable foundations for the benefit 
of strangers and the poor ; the ample donations 
which she assigned for the perpetual main- 
tenance of monastic societies ; and the active 
severity with ^vhich she laboured to suppress 
the opposite heresies of Nestoriusand Eutyches. 
Such virtues were supposed to deserve the pe- 
culiar favour of the Deity: and the relics of 
martyrs, as well as the knowledge of future 
events, w^ere communicated in visions and reve- 
lations to the Imperial saint. 7^ Yet the de- 
votion of Pulcheria never diverted her indefa- 
tigable attention from temporal affairs ; and she 
alone, among ail the descendants of the great 
Theodosius, appears to have inherited any share 
of his manly spirit and ablities. The ele- 
gant and familiar use which she had acquired, 
both of the Greek and Latin languages, was 
readily applied to the various occasions of speak- 
ing, or writing, on public business; her de- 
liberations were maturely weighed ; her actions 
were prompt and decisive; and, while she moved 
■without noise or ostentation the wheel of go- 
vernment, she discreetly’' attributed to the genius 
of the emperor, the long tranquillity of his 
reign. In the last years of his peaceful liffi, 
Europe was indeed afflicted by the arms of 
Attila; but the more extensive province: of 
Asia still continued to enjoy a profound and 
pemanent repose. Theodosius the youiigcT wms 
never reduced to the disgraceful necessity of 
encountering and punishing a rebellious subject: 

founder, bec.-iuse he censured her connection with the beautiful 
PauUnus, and her iucc?st •with her brother Theodosius. 

70 .See Ducange, Famii. Byzantin. p. 70. Flaccilla, the eldest 

daughter, either died before Arcadius, or, if she lived till theye.ar I,"}! 
(Marcellin. Chron.j, some defect of mind or body must have excluded 
her from the honours of her rank. ^ 

71 She was .'.dmortished, by re{>eated dreams, of the place where 
the relics of the forty martyrs had been buried. The ground had 
successively belonged to the house and garden of a woman of Con- 
stantinople, to a monastery of Macedonian monks, and to a church 
of St. Thyrsus, erecied by Cajsaritis, who was consul A B. 397 ; and 
the memory of the relics was almost obliterated. Notwithstanding 
the charitable u'ishes of Dr. Jortin (Remarks, tom. iv. p. 25i.), it is 
not easy to acquit Pulcheria of some share in the pious fraud ; which 
must have been transacted when she was more than five and thirty 
years of age. 
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and since we cannot applaud the vigour, some 
praise may be due to the mildness, and pros- 
perity, of the administration of Pulcheria, 
Education and The Romaii world was deeply 
fSdosiu?the interested in the education of its 
younger. master. A regular course of study 
and exercise was judiciously instituted ; of the 
militoy exercises of riding, and shooting with 
the bow j of the liberal studies of grammar, 
rhetoric, and philosophy: the most skilful 
masters of the East ambitiously solicited the 
attention of their royal pupil ; and several noble 
youths were introduced into the palace, to ani- 
mate his diligence by the emulation of friend- 
ship. Pulcheria alone discharged the important 
task of instructing her brother in the arts of 
government ; but her precepts may countenance 
some suspicion of the extent of her capacity, or 
of the purity of her intentions. She taught him 
to maintain a grave and majestic deportment ; to 
walk, to hold his robes, to seat himself on his 
throne, in a manner worthy of a great piince ; 
to abstain from laughter; to listen with con- 
descension; to return suitable answers; to as- 
sume, by turns, a serious or a placid countenance ; 
in a word, to represent with grace and dignity 
the external figure of a Roman emperor. But 
Theodosius 72 was never excited to support the 
weight and glory of an illustrious name ; and, 
instead of aspiring to imitate his ancestors, he 
degenerated (if we may presume to measure the 
degrees of incapacity) below the weakness of his 
father and his uncle. Arcadius and Honorius 
had been assisted by the guardian care of a 
parent, whose lessons were enforced by his 
authority, and example. But the unfortunate 
prince, who is born in the purple, must remain 
a stranger to the voice of truth ; and the son of 
Arcadius was condemned to pass his perpetual 
infancy, encompassed only by a servile train of 
women and eunuchs. The ample leisure, which 
he acquired by neglecting the essential duties of 
his high office, was filled by idle amusements, 
and unprofitable studies. Hunting was the only 
active pursuit that could tempt him beyond the 
limits of the palace : but he most assiduously 
laboured, sometimes by the light of a midnight 
lamp, in the mechanic occupations of painting 
and carving ; and ffie elegance with which he 
transcribed religious books, entitled the Roman 
emperor to the singular epithet of CcdligrapheS) 
or a fair writer. Separated from the world by 
an impenetrable veil, Theodosius trusted the 
persons whom he loved ; he loved those who 
were accustomed to amuse and Hatter his indo- 
lence; and as he never perused the papers that 
w'ere presented for the royal signature, the acts 
of injustice the most repugnant to his character 
were frequently perpetrated in his name. The 
emperor himself was chaste, temperate, liberal, 

72 There is a remaikable difference between the two ecclesiastical 
historians, who in general hear so clase a resemblance. Sozomen 
(1. ix. c. 1.) ascribes to Pulcheria the government of the empire, and 
the edxication of her brother ; whom he scarcely condescends to praise. 
Socrates, tliough he affectedly disclaims all hopes of favour or fame, 
composes an elaborate panegyric on the emperor, and cautiously 
suppresses the merits of his sister <1. vii. c. 22. -12.). l^ilostorgius 
(1. xii. c. 70 expresses tlie influence of Pulcheria in gentle and courtly 
language, rat /SatrAiKat trtjpLvwacrut iTrjjperovn^tfT} Kat StevSvvovcra. 
Smdas (Excerpt, p. 330 a true character of Theodosius ; and 1 
have followed the example of Tillemont (tom. vi. p. 25.), in borrow- 
ing some strokes fh>m the modem <i reeks. 

iS Theodoret, I. v. e. 57* The bishop of Cyrxhus, one of the first 


sm 

\ and merciful ; but these qualities, which can 
only deserve tlse name of virtues, when they are 
i supported by courage, and regulated by dis- 
I cretion, were seldom beneficial, and they some- 
I limes proved mischievous, to mankind. His 
[ mind, enervated by a royal education, was 0 |>- 
I pressed and degraded by abject superstition : he 
I fasted, he sung psalms, he blindly accepted the 
I miracles and doctrines with which his faith was 
; continually nourished. Theodosius devoutly 
I worshipped the dead and living saints of tlie 
I Catholic church ; and he once refused to eat, 

I till an insolent monk, who had cast an ex- 
communication on his sovereign, condescended 
to heal the spiritual wound which he had in- 
flicted. 73 

The story of a fair and virtuous charactoar,d 
maiden, exalted from a private con- 
dition to the Imperial throne, might juiuiocn. 
be deemed an incredible romance,^* .^ 21 — 150 . 
if such a romance had not been verified in the 
marriage of Theodosius. The celebrated Athe- 
nais74 viras educated by her father Leontius in 
the religion and sciences of tlie Greeks ; and so 
advantageous was the opinion which the Athenian 
philosopher entertained of his cotemporaries, 
that he divided his patrimony between his two 
sons, bequeathing to his daughter a small legacy 
of one hundred pieces of gold, in the lively 
confidence that her beauty and mferit would be a 
sufficient portion. The jealousy and avarice of 
her brothers soon compelled Athenais to seek a 
refuge at Constantinople ; and, with some hope% 
either of justice or favour, to throw herself at 
the feet of Pulcheria. That sagacious princess 
listened to her eloquent complaint ; and secretly 
destined the daughter of the philosopher Leon- 
tius for the future wife of the emperor of the 
East, who had now attained the twentieth year 
of his age. She easily excited the curiosity of 
her bi'other, by an interesting picture of the 
charms of Athenais; large eyes, a well-pro- 
portioned nose, a fair complexion, golden locks, 
a slender person, a graceful demeanour, an un- 
derstanding improved by study, and a virtue 
tried by distress. Theodosius, concealed behind 
a* curtain in the apartment of his sister, w-as 
permitted to behold the Athenian virgin : the 
modest youth immediately declared his pure and 
honourable love; and tlie royal nuptials were 
celebrated amidst the acclamations of the capital 
and the provinces. Athenais, who was easily 
persuaded to renounce the errors of Paganism, 
received at her baptism the Christian name of 
Eudocia : but tlie cautious Pulcheria withheld 
the title of Augusta, till the wife of Theodosius 
had approved her fruitfulness by the birth of a 
daughter, who espoused, fifteen years after- 
wards, the emperor of the West. The brothers 
of Eudocia obeyed, with some anxiety, her 

men offilsa^ fothis learning and piety, applamds tlbe oliedifnce of 
Theodosius to the divine laws. 

74 Socrates{l.vii.c.21.)mc'ution5hername{Athenais, the daughter 
of J.eontins, am Athenian sophist), htr baptfem, marriage, and po- 
etical genius. The most anoient account of her history is in John 
Malela (paxt. ii. p. iO, 21. edit. Venet. 1715.) and in the Paschal 
Chronicle (P. 311, 512.). Ti.O'-e authors had prohahiy seen original 
pictures of the empress Eudocia. The modem Greeks, Zonaras, 
Cedreuus, ifC. have displajed the love, ratlter than the talent, of 
fiction. Prom NScephorus, indeed, I have ventured to assume her 
age. The writer of a romance wemid not have imagined, that Athe- 
nais was near twen^ -eight years uid when she inflamed the heart Of 
ayounf emiMeror. 
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Imperial summons j but as she could easily 
forgive their fortunate iinkindness, she indulged 
the^enderness, or perhaps the vanity, of a sister, 
by promoting them to the rank of consuls and 
praefects. In the luxury of the palace, she still 
cultivated those ingenuous arts, which had con- 
tributed to her greatness ; and wisely dedicated 
her talents to the honour of religion, and of her 
husband. Eudocia composed a poetical para- 
phrase of the first eight books of the Old 
Testament, and of the prophecies of Daniel and 
Zachariah; a cento of the verses of Homer, 
applied to the life and miracles of Christ, the 
legend of St. Cyprian, and a panegyric on the 
Persian victories of Theodosius : and her wri- 
tings, which were applauded by a servile and 
superstitious age, have not been disdained by 
the candour of impartial criticism. 7^ The fond- 
ness of the emperor was not abated by time and 
possession ; and Eudocia, after the marriage of 
her daughter, was permitted to discharge her 
grateful vows by a solemn pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. Her ostentatious progress through the 
East may seem inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christian humility: she pronounced, from a 
throne of gold and gems, an eloquent oration to 
the senate of Antioch, declared her royal inten- 
tion of enlarging the walls of the city, bestowed 
a donative of two hundred pounds of gold to re- 
store the public baths, and accepted the statues, 
which were decreed by the gratitude of Antioch. 
In the Holy Land, her alms and pious found- 
ations exceeded the munificence of the great 
Helena ; and though the public treasure might 
be impoverished by this excessive liberality, she 
enjoyed the conscious satisfaction of returning to 
Constantinople with the chains of St. Peter, the 
right arm of St. Stephen, and an undoubted 
picture of the Virgin, painted by St Luke. 7® 
But this pilgrimage was the fatal term of the 
glories of Eudocia. Satiated with empty pomp, 
and unmindful, perhaps, of her obligations to 
Pulcheria, she ambitiously aspired to the go- 
vernment of the Eastern empire : the palace was 
distracted by female discord ; but the victory 
was at last decided, by the superior ascendant 
of the sister of Theodosius. The execution of 
Paulinus, master of the offices, and the disgrace 
of Cyrus, prwtormn prsefect of the East, con- 
vinced the public, that the favour of Eudocia 
was insufficient to protect her most faithful 
friends ; and the uncommon beauty of Paulinus 
encouraged the secret rumour, that his guilt was 
that of a successful lover. 77 As soon as the 
empress perceived that the afiection of Theo- 
dosius was irretrievably lost, she requested the 
permission of retiring to the distant solitude of 
Jerusalem. She obtained her request ; but the 

75 Socrates, 1. vii. c. 21. Photius, p. 413-420. The Homeric 
cento is still extant, and has been repeatedly printed ; but the claim 
of JSudocia to that insipid performance is msputed by the critics. 
See Fabricius, Biblioth, Graec. tom. i. p. 357. The loma, a mis- 
cellaneous dictionary of history and fhble, was compiled by another 
empress of the name of Eudocia, who lived in the eleventh century ; 
and the work is still extant in manuscript. 

76 Baronius {Annal. Eccles. A. I>. 4.38, 439.) is copious and florid ; 
but he is accused of placing the lies of dilferent ages on the same levd 
of authenticity. 

77 In this short view of the disgrace of Eudocia, I have imitated 
the cautum of Evagrius (1. j. c, 21.), and count Marcellinus {in Chron. 
A. B. 440, and 4444. The two authentic dates assigned by the latter, 
ovesKuxn a great part of the Greek fictions j and the celebrated story 

me HfjWf Sec. 1$ fit only for the Arabian Nights, where stHnethine 
iit mtiy be found. 

I'jtbctai {in Excerpt, Le^ai. p.69,}, a cotemporary, and a cour* 


jealousy of Theodosius, or the vindictive spirit of 
Pulcheria, pursued her in her last retreat ; and 
Saturninus, count of the domestics, was directed 
to punish with death two ecclesiastics, her most 
favoured servants. Eudocia instantly revenged 
them by the assassination of the count: the 
furious passions, which she indulged on this 
suspicious occasion, seemed to justify the severity 
of Theodosius ; and the empress, ignominiously 
striptof the honours of her rank, 78 was disgraced, 
perhaps unjustly, in the eyes of the world. The 
remainder of the life of Eudocia, about sixteen 
years, was spent in exile and devotion ; and the 
approach of age, the death of Theodosius, the 
misfortunes of her only daughter, who was led a 
captive from Rome to Carthage, and the society 
of the holy monks of Palestine, insensibly con- 
firmed the religious temper of her mind. After 
a full experience of the vicissitudes of human 
life, the daughter of the philosopher Leontius 
expired, at Jerusalem, in the sixty-seventh year 
of her age ; protesting, with her dying breath, 
that she had never transgressed the bounds of 
innocence and friendship. 79 

The gentle mind of Theodosius Persian 
was never iiifiamed by the ambition war!*™ 
of conquest, or military renown; 
and the slight alarm of a Persian war scarcely 
interrupted the tranquillity of the East. The 
motives of this war were just and honourable. 
In the last year of the reign of Jezdegerd, the 
supposed guardian of Theodosius, a bisho]), 
who aspired to the crown of martyrdom, de- 
stroyed one of the fire-tem])les of Susa. ^9 His 
zeal and obstinacy were revenged on Ins bre- 
thren t the Magi excited a cruel persecution ; 
and the intolerant zeal of Jezdegerd was imi- 
tated by his son Varanes, or Bahram, who soon 
afterwards ascended the throne. Some Chris- 
tian fugitives, who escaped to the Roman fron- 
tier, were sternly demanded, and generously 
refused ; and the refusal, aggravated by com- 
mercial disputes, soon kindled a war between 
the rival monarchies. The mountains of Arme- 
nia, and the plains of Mesopotamia, were filled 
with hostile armies ; but the operations of 
two successive campaigns were not productive 
of any decisive or memorable events. Some 
engagements were fought, some towns were 
besieged, with various and doubtful success ; and 
if the Romans failed in their attempt to recover 
the long lost possession of Nisibis, the Persians 
were repulsed from the walls of a Mesopota- 
mian city, by the valour of a martial bishop, 
who pointed his thundering engine in the name 
of St. Thomas the Apostle. Yet the splendid 
victories, which the incredible speed of the mes- 
senger Palladius repeatedly announced to the 

tier, tlrily mentions her Pagan and Christian names, witiiout adding 
any tit le of honour or respect. 

79 For the two pilgrimages of Eudocia, and her long residence at 
Jerusalem, her devotion, alms, &c. see Isocrates (1. vii. c. 47.), and 
Evagrius (I. i. c. 20, 21, 22.). The Paschal Chronicle m.\v some- 
times deserve regard ; and, in the domestic history of Antioch, John 
Malela becomes a writer of good authority. The Abbd Giiende, in a 
memoir on the fertility of Palestine, of which I have only seen an 
extract, calculates the gifts of Eudocia at 20,488 pounds of gold, 
above S00,0(K)/. sterling. 

80 Theodotet, 1. v. c. 39. Tillemont, Mdm. Eccl4s. tom. xii. 
p, 356—564. Assemunni, Bibliot. Griental. torr. iii. p. .5.96., tom. iv. 
p. 61. Thfiodoret blames the rashness of Abdas, but extols the con- 
stancy of his martyrdom. Yet 1 do not clearly understand the ca- 
suistry which prohibits our repairing the damage wiiich we liave 
unlawfully committed. 
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palace of Constantinople, were celebratedi with 
festivals and panegyrics. , From these pane- 
gyrics. the .historians 8 1 of the age might bor- 
row their extraordinary, and, perhaps, fabulous, 
tales : of the proud challenge of a Persian hero, 
who was entangled by the net, and despatched 
by the sword, of Areobindiis tlie Goth ; of tiie 
ten thousand Immorlals, who were slain in the 
attack of the Roman camp ; and of the hundred 
thousand Arabs, or Saracens, who were impelled 
by a panic terror to throw themselves headlong 
into the Euphrates. Such events may be dis- 
believed or disregarded ; but the charity of a 
bishop, Acacius of Amida, whose name might 
have dignified the saintly calendar, shall not be 
lost in oblivion. Boldly declaring, that vases 
of gold and silver are useless to a God who 
neither eats nor drinks, the generous prelate 
sold the plate of the church of Amida ; em- 
ployed the price in tlie redeio]jtion of seven 
tliousand Persian captives; supplied their wants 
witli afTectionate liberality ; and dismissed tliem 
to their iiative country, to inform the king of the 
true spirit of the religion which he persecuted. 
The practice of benevolence in the midst of war 
must always tend to assuage the animosity of 
contending nations ; and I wish to persuade 
myself, that Acacius contributed to the restor- 
ation of peace. In tiie conference which was 
held on the limits of the two empires, the Roman 
ambassadors degraded the personal ciiaracter of 
their sovereign, by a vain attempt to magnify 
the extent of his pow’er ; when they seriously 
advised the Persians to prevent, by a timely ac- 
coimnodation, the wrath of a monarch, who was 
yet ignorant of this distant war. A truce of 
one hundred years was solemnly ratified ; and, 
altliough the revolutions of Armenia might 
threaten the public tranquillity, tlie essential 
conditions of this treaty were respected near 
fourscore years by the successors of Constantine 
and Artaxerxes. 

Ar«K>n 5 a di- Siiicc the Romaii and Parthian 

, standards first encountered on the 
tn« rersHins, and - , ^ ^ i • 

tiK* Homans. banks 01 the Euphrates, tlie king- 
A.D. 431-440 Armenia 82 was alternately 

oppressed by its formidable protectors ; and in 
tile course of this history, several events, wdiich 
inclined the balance of peace and w^ar, have 
been already related. A disgraceful treaty liad 
resigned Armenia to the ambition of Sapor ; and 
the scale of Persia appeared to preponderate. 
But the royal race of Arsaces impatiently sub- 
mitted to the house of Sassan; the turbulent 
nobles asserted, or betrayed, their hereditary 
independence : and the nation was still attached 
to the Christian princes of Constantinople. In 
the beginning of the fifth century, Armenia 


was divided by the progress of war and fac- 
tion ; 83 and the unnatural division precipitated 
the downfal of that ancient monarchy. Chos- 
roes, the Persian vassal, reigned over the eastern 
and most extensive portion of the countiy^ ; while 
the western province acknowledged the juris- 
diction of Arsaces, and the supremacy of the 
emperor Arcadius. After the death of Arsaces 
the Romans suppressed the regal government, 
and imposed on their allies the condition of 
subjects. The military command was delegated 
to the count of die Armenian frontier; the city 
of TheodosiopoHs 84 was built and fortified in a 
strong situation, on a fertile and lofty ground, 
near the sources of the Euphrates ; and the de- 
pendent territories were ruled by five satraps, 
whose dignity was marked by a peculiar habit 
of gold and purple. The less fortunate nobles, 
who lamented tlie loss of their king, and envied 
the honours of their ecpials, were provoked to 
negotiate their peace and pardon at the Persian 
court; and returning, with their followers, to 
the palace of Artaxata, acknowledged Chosroes 
for their law'ful sovereign. About thirty years 
afterwards, Artasires, tlie nephew and successor 
of Chosroes, fell under the displeasure of the 
haughty and capricious nobles of Annenia; and 
they unanimously desired a Persian governor 
in the room of an unworthy king. The answer 
of the archbishop Isaac, whose sanction they 
earnestly solicited, is expressive of the diai’acter 
of a superstitious people. He deplored the 
manifest and inexcusable vices of ArUisires ; and 
declared, tliat he should not hesitate to accuse 
him before the tribunal of a Christian emperor, 
who would punish, without destroying, the 
sinner. “ Our king,” continued Isaac, ** is too 
much addicted to licentious pleasures, but he 
“ has been purified in the holy waters of bap- 
“ tism. He is a lover of w-omen, but he does 
“ not adore the fire or tiie elements. He may 
“ deserve the reproach of lewdness, but he is an 
“ undoubted Catholic ; and his faith is pure, 
though his manners are flagitious. I will 
“ never consent to abandon my sheep to the 
“ rage of devouring wolves; and you would soon 
repent your rash exchange of the infiniiities 
“ of a believer, for the specious virtues of an 
heathen.” 8^ Exasperated by the firmness of 
Isaac, the factious nobles accused both the king 
and the archbishop as the secret adherents of tlie 
emperor ; and absurdly rejoiced in tlie senteiice 
of condemnation, which, after a partial hearing, 
was solemnly pronounced by Bahrain himself. 
The descendants of Arsaces were degraded 
from the royal dignity, 86 which they had pos- 
sessed above five hundred and sixty years ; 87 
and the dominions of the unfortunate Artasires, 


SI Sonrates {!. vii. c. IS, 19, '20, ‘21.) is the li«t aiitHor for the Per- i 
Sian war. We may likowiae consult the three Chronicles, the Paschal, ^ 
and those of M arcelli»ius and ’'I alela, i 

82 This account of the ruin and divi.sion of the kingdom of Armenia f 
is takeit from the third book of the Armenian history of Moses of | 
Chorene- Deficient as he is in every qualification of a good historian, - 
his local information, his pavsions, and his urejudices, are strongly j 
expressive of a native and catempoi'S.ry, Procopius (de Edificiis, 

1. iii. c. 1. 5.) relates the same facts in a very diderent manner , but 
I have extracted the circumstances the most probable in themselves, 
and the least inconsistent with Moses of Chorene. 

85 The western A rmenjans used the Creek language and characters 
in their religious offices ; but the use of that hostile tongue was pro- 
hibited by the Persians in the Eastern provinces, which were ohhged 
to use the Hyriac, till the itivention of the Armenian letters by Mes- 
robes in the hoginning of the fifth century, and the .subsctpient 
version of the JUibie into Uie .\rmenian languagtf an event which 


relaxed the connection of the church and nation wisli Constanti- 
nople. 

8 1 Moses Clioren, 1. iii. c. 59. p. 309. and p. 35S, Procopitis tie 
Edificiis, J. iii. c. 5. TheodosiopolLs stands, or rather stood, about 
thirty-five milts to the east, of Arzeromn, the modern of 'i'urk- 

ish .Armenia, tiee ITAirville, Geographie Ancienne, tom. it. p. 99, 
100 . 

85 Moses Choren. I. iii. r. 63, p. 316. According to tJje institution 
of St. Gregory, the aposUe of Amtenia, the arclibishop was jdway?n of 
the royal family f a circumstance which, in some di gree, corrected 
the influence or tite sacerdotal character, and united the mitre with 
tlie crown. 

86 A branch of the royal house of Arsaces still subsisted, with the 
rank and posseaaions {as it should seem) of Armenian satraps. See 
Moses Choren. U iii. c. 65. p. 32l. 

87 Valarsaces was a|»po)nted king of Amiei'.ia hv Ids brother the 
Eanidan monarch, imtnuiiaiciy aft*.r the defeat of Antiochus liidete# 
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under the new and significant appellation of 
Eersarmenia, were reduced into the form ot a 
province. This usurpation excited the jealousy 
of the Roman government ; but the rising dis- 
putes were soon terminated by an amicable, 
though unequal, partition of the ancient king- 
dom of Armenia; and a territorial acquisition, 
which Augustus might have despised, reflected 
some lustre on the declining empire of the 
younger Theodosius, 


CHAP. XXXIII. ! 

Death of Bonorms,^Vakntmmn III. Emperor ‘ 

of the East. — Jdmmistration of his Mother ^ 

Fladdia. — JEtius and Boniface. — Conquest of 
Africa hy the Vandals. i 

During a long and disgraceful 
ftnd ieath of reign of twenty-eight years, Hono- 
4 I 3 , riiis, emperor of the West, was se- 
Aug.27. parated from the friendship of his 
brother, and afterwards of his nephew, who 
reigned over the East ; and Constantinople be- 
lield, with apparent indifference and secret joy, 
the calamities of Home. The strange adven- 
tures of Placidiai gradually renewed, and ce- 
mented, the alliance of the two empires. The 
daughter of the great Theodosius had been the 
captive, and the queen, of the Goths ; she lost an 
affectionate husband ; she was dragged in chains 
by his insulting assassin ; she tasted the pleasure 
of revenge, and was exchanged, in the treaty of 
peace, for six hundred thousand measures of 
wheat. After her return from Spain to Italy, 
Piacidia experienced a new persecution in the 
bosom of her family. She was averse to a mar- 
riage, which had been stipulated without her 
consent; and the brave Constantius, as a noble 
reward for the tyrants whom he had vanquished, 
received, from "the hand of Honorius himself, 
the struggling and reluctant hand of the ividow 
of Adolphus. But her resistance ended with 
the ceremony of the nuptials ; nor did Piacidia 
refuse to become the mother of Honoria and 
YaJeutinian the third, or to assume and exercise 
an aJjsolute dominion over the mind of her 
grateful husband. The generous soldier, whose 
time had hitherto been divided between social 
pleasure and military service, was taught new 
lessons of avarice and ambition ; he extorted the 
title of Augustus ; and the seiwant of Honorius 
was associated to the empire of the West. The 
death of Constantius, in the seventh month of 
his reign, instead of diminishing, seemed to in- 
crease, the power of Piacidia ; and the indecent ! 
familiarity ^ of her brother, w'hich might be no ■ 
more tlian the symptoms of a childish affection, 
was universally attributed to incestuous love. 
On a sudden, by some base intrigues of a stew- 
ard and a nurse, this excessive fondness was 
converted into an irreconcilable quarrel: the 

(Moses Choren. 1. ii. c. 2. p. So.), one hundred iind tbirtv years before 
Christ Without depending on the various and contradictory periods 
of the reigns of the last kings, we may be assured, tiiat the ruin of 
, thie Armenian kingdom happened after the council of Cbalcedon, 

H (i. ill, c. 6J. p. 312.); and under Veramus, or Bahram, 
eisia (I, ill. c. 64. p. 517.), who reigned from A.D. 420 to ; 
Assemanni, Bibliot. Oriental, tom. lij. p. 396. 1 


debates of the emperor and his sister were not 
long confined within the walls of the palace ; 
and as the Gothic soldiers adhered to their 
queen, the city of Ravenna was agitated with 
bloody and dangerous tumults, which could only 
be appeased by the forced or voluntary retreat 
of Piacidia and her children. The royal exiles 
landed at Constantinople, soon after the marriage 
of Theodosius, during the festival of the Persian 
victories. They were treated with kindness and 
magnificence ; but as the statues of the emperor 
Constantius had been rejected by the Eastern 
court, the title of Augusta could not decently 
be allowed to his widow. Within a few months 
after the arrival of Piacidia, a swift messenger 
announced the death of Honorius, the conse- 
quence of a dropsy ; but the important secret 
was not divulged, till the necessary orders had 
been despatched for the march of a large body of 
troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. The shops 
and the gates of Constantinople remained shut 
during seven day’^s; and the loss of a foreign 
prince, who could neither be esteemed nor re- 
; gretted, was celebrated with loud and affected 
demonstrations of the public grief. 

While the ministers of Constan- Elevation and 
tinople deliberated, the vacant throne “ “f 
of Honorius was usurped by the a. d. 423 - 425 . 
ambition of a stranger. The name of the rebel 
was John: he filled the confidential office of 
Primicerius, or principal secretary ; and history 
has attributed to his character more virtues, than 
can easily be reconciled with the violation of the 
most sacred duty. Elated by the submission of 
Italy, and the hope of an alliance with the Pluns, 
John presumed to insult, by an embassy, the 
majesty of the Eastern emperor ; but when he 
understood that his agents had been banished, 
imprisoned, and at length chased aw'ay with de- 
served ignominy, John prepared to assert,, by 
arms, the injustice of his claims. In such a 
cause, the grandson of the great Theodosius 
should have marched in person ; but the young 
emperor was easily diverted, by his physicians, 
from so rash and hazardous a design ; and the 
conduct of the Italian expedition was prudently 
intrusted to Ardaburius, and his son Aspar, who 
had already signalised their valour against the 
Persians. It was resolved, that Ardaburius 
should embark with the infantry ; whilst Aspar, 
at the head of the cavalry, conducted Piacidia, 
and her son Valentinian, along the sea-coast of 
the Hadriatic. The march of the cavalry w’as 
performed with such active diligence, that they 
surprised, without resistance, the important city 
of Aquileia; when the hopes of Aspar were un- 
expectedly confounded by the intelligence, that 
a stoiTn. had dispersed the Imperial ffeet ; and 
that his father, with only two galleys, was taken 
and carried a prisoner into the port of Ravenna, 
Yet this incident, unfortunate as it might seem, 
facilitated the conquest of Italy. Ardaburius 
employed, or abused, the courteous freedom 

2 Ta arw^exn crrK)fia is the exi)ressior! of Olympiodonis 

(apud Photiurn,p- 197.) ; who means, perhaps, to describe the .sanje 
' caresses 'which Mahomet bestowed on his daughter Phatemah. Quando 

{says the prophet himself), quando subit mihi desiderium Paradisi, 
osculor earn, et inpero lin^am meam in os ejus. But tliis sensual in- 
dulgence was. pwti lied by miracle and mystery; and the anecdote has 
been communicated to the public bv the Reverend Father Maracci, in 
his Version and Confutation of the Itoran, tom. i. p. 32. 
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which he was permitted to enjoy, to revive 
among the troops a sense of loyalty and grati- 
tude; and, as soon as the conspiracy was ripe 
for execution, he invited, by private messages, 
and pressed the approach of, Aspar. A shep- 
herd, W’liom the popular credulity transformed 
into an angel, guided the Eastern cavalry, by a 
secret, and, it was thought, an impassable road, 
through the morasses of the Po: the gates of 
Ravenna, after a short struggle, were thrown 
open ; and the defenceless tyrant vvas delivered to 
the mercy, or rather to the cruelty, of the con- 
querors. His right hand was first cut off; and, 
after he had been exposed, mounted on an ass, 
to the public derision, John was beheaded in the 
circus of Aquileia. Tlie emperor Theodosius, 
when he received the news of the victoi'y, inter- 
rupted the horse-races ; and singing, as he 
marched through the streets, a suitable psalm, 
conducted his people from the Hippodrome to 
the church, where he spent the remainder of the 
day in grateful devotion. 3 

Vaientinian ^ monarchy, which, according 

of various precedents, might be con- 

A.D. 425-455. sidered as elective, or hereditary, or 
patrimonial, it was impossible that the intricate 
claims of female and collateral succession should 
be clearly defined and Theodosius, by the 
right of consanguinity or conquest, might have 
reigned the sole legitimate emperor of the Ro- 
mans. For a moment, perhaps, his eyes were 
dazzled by the prospect of unbounded sway; 
but his indolent temper gradually acquiesced in 
the dictates of sound policy. He contented 
himself with the possession of the East ; and 
vi^isely relinquished the laborious task of waging 
a distant and doubtful war against the barbarians 
beyond the Alps ; or of securing the obedience 
of the Italians and Africans, whose minds were 
alienated by the irreconcilable difierence of 
language and interest. Instead of listening to 
the voice of ambition, Theodosius resolved to 
imitate the moderation of his grandfather, and 
to seat his cousin Vaientinian on the throne of 
the West. The royal infant w*as distinguished 
at Constantinople by the title of NobiUssimus : 
lie^ was promoted, before his departure from 
Thessalonlca, to the rank and dignity of Ceesar; 
and, after the conquest of Italy, the patrician | 
Heiion, by the authority of Theodosius, and in 
the presence of the senate, saluted Vaientinian 
the third by the name of Augustus, and solemnly 
Invested him with the diadem, and the Imperial 
purple.^ By the agreement of the three females 1 
wlio governed the Roman world, the son of j 
Placidia was betrothed to Eudoxia, the daugh- j 

3 For these revolutions of the "SVestern empire, consult Olympiodor. ' 
aputl Phot. p. 192, 193. 19G, 1 97. 2U9. Sozoincn, 1. ix. c. IS. Socrates, ! 
1. vii. 23, 24. Philostorgius, 1. xii. c. 1 0, 1 1., and Godefroy, Dissertat. ■ 

486. Procopius, do Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 3. p. 1S2, 1S3. Theo- j 
pliancs, in Chronogr.aiJh. p. 72, 73., and the Chronicles. ! 

4 hee Grotius de Jure Belli et Paris, I. ii. c. 7. i!e has laboriously, 

but vainfv, attempted to form a reasonable .system of jurisprudence, 
from the various and discordant modes of royal succession, which have 
been introduce*, I by fraud or force, by time or accident. . , , I 

5 The original writ ers are not agreed (sec -Murator!, Annali d’ltalia, 
tom. iv. p. 1.1!).} whether I'alenthiian received the Imperial diadem at 
Koine or Jlavfiuna. In this uncertainty, I am wiliitig to believe, that 
some respect was shovfn to the senate. 

6 The. count de Buat (Hi. t. des I euples de I'Europ-, tom. vti. p. 292 , 

— .300.) ha.s established, the reality, explained tlw motives, anti traced 
the consequences, of this remarkable cession. ^ { 

7 Seethe first ^'ovel of Theodosius, by which he ratifies and com- ; 
municates {A . D. 438.) the Theodosian Code. About forty yeara before | 
that time, the unity of legislation had been proved fay an exception. . 
The Jtiws, who were numerous in the cities of Apulia .rnd Calabria, | 
produced a law of the East to justify their exemption from mtmicipal J 


' ter of Theodosius and Athenais ; and, as:. soon 
as the lover and his bride had attained the age 
of puberty, this honourable alliance was faith- 
fully accomplished. At the same time, as a 
compensation, perhaps, for the expeii.ses of the 
war, the Western Illyricum was detached from 
the Italian dominions, and yielded to the throne 
of Constantinople.^ The emperor of the East 
acquired the u.seful dominion of the rich and 
maritime province of Dalmatia, and the dan- 
gerous sovereignty of Pannonia and Noricum, 
which had been filled and ravaged above twenty 
years by a promiscuous crowd of Huns, Ostro- 
goths, Vandals, and Bavarians. Tiieodosius and 
Vaientinian continued to respect the obligations 
of their public and domestic alliance; but the 
unity of the Roman government was finally dis- 
solved. By a positive declaration, the validity of 
all future laws vvas limited to the dominions of 
their peculiar author; unless he should think 
proper to communicate them, subscribed with 
his own hand, for the approbation of his inde- 
pendent colleague. 7 

Vaientinian, when he received the Administration 
title of Augustus, was no more than 
six years of age: and his long mi- ^t.D. 42 . 5 - 450 . 
nority was intrusted to the guardian care of a 
mother, wlio might assert a female claim to the 
succession of the Western empire. Placidia 
envied, but she could not equal, the reputation 
and virtues of the wife and sister of Theodosius 5 
the elegant genius of Eudoeia, the wise and suc- 
cessful policy of Piilcheria. The mother of 
Vaientinian vvas Jealous of the power which she 
was incapable of exercising ;§ she reigned twen- 
ty-five years, in the name of her son ; and the 
character of that unworthy emperor gradually 
countenanced the suspicion, that Placidia had 
enervated his youth by a dissolute education, 
and studiously diverted his attention from every 
manly and honourable pursuit. Amidst tlie 
decay of military sjdrit, her armies were com- 
manded by two generals, JEtiusy 
and Boniface, 10 who may be de- ra^StiSnd 
servedly named as the last of the 
Romans. Their union might have supported a 
sinking empire ; their discord was the fatal and 
immediate cause of the loss of Africa. The in- 
vasion and defeat of Attila has immortalised 
the fame of ..^tius ; and though time has throvrn 
a shade over the exploits of his rival, the defence 
of Marseilles, and the deliverance of Africa, at- 
test the military talents of count Boniface, In 
the field of battle, in partial encounters, in single 
combats, he vvas still the terror of the barbarians ; 
the clergy, and particularly his friend Augustin, 

offices (Cod. Theod. 1. svi. tit. viiJ. leg, 13.) ; and the Wfstem emperor 
■was obliged, to invalidate, by a special edict, tlie law qiiam constat mtia 
partibvtR esse damnosam. Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. i, leg. 1.5S. 

8 Cassiodorius I Variar. I. xi. Epist, i.p. 2.38.) lias i ornpared the ro- 

gencies of Blicidia and Amalasumha, He aiTuiiinsibe wtakness of 
the mother t£ Vaientinian, and praises the virtues of bis royal sijistrLh.s. 
On this occadon, flattery seems to have spoken the language of 
tratlt- ■ ■ 

9 Philostorgius, l.xJI. c. 12., and Geddroy’s Dissertat. p. 493, Ac , ; 
and Renatus Frigeridus, apud Gregor- 'furon. h ii. c. S.in tom. ii- 
p. 163. The father of .‘Ktitis was Gaiideijfius,an ilhistrioy.rritiren of 
the ijrovince of Scythia, and master- general of the cavalry : his mother 
was a rich and noble Italian. From his earliest youth, Aitius, as a 
soldier and a hostage, had conver-ed with tlie barbar tans, 

10 For the character of Boniface, see Giyiiipiodorus, apad Phot. 
p. l96-; and: St, Augustin, apud Tillemont, Memoirtw Ecds^s. tom. 
xiii. ». 712— 71v3. S&0. The bishop of Hippo at length deplored tixe 
fall of his fiiiend, who, after a solemn vow of chastiw, had married a 
second wife of the Arian .sect, and who was suspected of keeping seve. 
ral concubines in his house. 
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were edified by the Christian piety which had 
once tempted him to retire from the world j the 
people applaiuied his spotless integrity ; the army 
dreaded his equal and inexorable justice, which 
may be displayed in a very singular example. 
A peasant, who complained of the criminal in- 
timacy between his wife and a Gothic soldier, 
\i'as directed to attend his tribunal the following 
day : in the evening the count, who had dili- 
gently informed himself of the time and place 
of the assignation, mounted his hoi'se, rode ten 
miles into the country, sur];rised tlie guilty 
couple, pimislied the soldier with instant death, 
and silenced the complaints of the husband, by 
presenting him, the next morning, with the head 
of the adulterer. The abilities of iEtius and 
Boniface might have been usefully employed 
against the public enemies, in separate and im- 
}>ortant commands ; but the experience of their 
})ast conduct should have decided the real favour 
and confidence of the empress Placidia. In the 
melancholy season of her exile and distress, Bo- 
niface alone had maintained her cause with un- 
shaken fidelity ; and the troops and treasures of 
Africa had esseritialiy contributed to extinguish 
the rebellion. The same rebellion had been 
supported by the zeal and activity of yEtius, 
wlio brought an army of sixty thousand Huns 
from the Danube to the confines of Italy, for 
the service of the usurper. The untimely death 
of John compelled him to accept an advantage- 
ous treaty ; but he still continued, the subject 
and the soldier of Valentinian, to entertain a 
secret, perhaps a treasonable, correspondence 
with his barbarian allies, whose retreat had been 
purchased by liberal gifts, and more liberal pro- 
mises. But iEtius possessed an advantage of 
singular moment in a female reign : he was pre- 
sent : he besieged, with artful and assiduous flat- 
tery, the palace of Ravenna ; disguised his dark 
designs with the mask of loyalts'” and friend- 
sh.ip ; and at lengf li deceived both his mistress 
and his absent rival, by a subtle conspiracy, 
which a weak woman, and a brave man, could 
En-or and re- not eusi ly suspect. Hc sccrctly per- 
SuinSja. suaded^^ Placidia to recal Boniface 
A.D. ‘itiT. from the government of Africa; 
he secretly advised Boniface to disobey the 
Imperial summons : to the one, hc represented 
tile order as a sentence of death ; to the other, 
he stated the refusal as a signal of revolt ; 
and when the credulous and iinsuspectful 
count had armed the province in his defence, 
JEtiufi applauded his sagacity in foreseeing the 
rebellion, which his own perfidy had excited. 
A temperate enquiry into the real motives of 
Boniface, would have restored a faithful servant 
to his duty and to the republic ; but the arts of 
iEtius still continued to betray and to infiame, 
and the count was urged, l>y persecution, to em- 
brace the most desperate counsels. The success 
with which he eluded or repelled the first attacks, 
could not inspire a vain confidence, that, at the 

1 1 Procopius (cle Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 3, 4. p. 1S2— 186.) telatei the 
fraud of Jitius, the revolt of iionifacei oncl the loss of Africa. This 
anecdote, which is supportetl l>y some collateral testimony (sec Riiinart, 
Hist. Persecut. Vandal, p. 420, 421.) seems agreeable to the practice 
pf ancient and modem courts, and would be naturally revealta by the 
rqma twice of Boniface. 

12 iiee the Chronicles of IVosper and Idatius. Salvian (de Guber- 

nat. Dei, 1. vii. p. 2*56. Paris, IdUS.) ascribes the victory of the Vandals 
io their superior They fasted, they prayed, they carrkd a Bible 


bead of some loose, disorderly Africans, hc 
should be able to withstand the regular forces 
of the West, commanded by a rival, whose mili- 
tary character it was impossible for him to de- 
spise. After some hesitation, the last struggles 
of prudence and loyalty, Boniface despatched a 
trusty friend to the court, or rather to the camp 
of Gonderic, king of the Vandals, with the pro- 
posal of a strict alliance, and the otfer of an ad- 
vantageous and perpetual settlement. 

After the retreat of the Goths, invites the 
the authority of Honorius had ob- vandais. 
tained a precarious establishment in 
Spain ; except only in the province of Gallicia, 
where the Suevi and the Vandals had fortified 
their camps, in mutual discord, and hostile in- 
dependence. The Vandals prevailed ; and their 
adversaries were besieged in the Nervasian Mils, 
between Leon and Oviedo, till the approach of 
count Asterius compelled, or rather provoked, 
the victorious barbarians to remove the scene of 
the war to the plains of Bcetica. The rapid pro- 
gress of the Vandals soon required a more effec- 
tual opposition ; and the master-general Casti- 
iius marched against them with a numei'ous 
army of Romans and Goths. Vanquished in 
battle by an inferior enemy, Castinus fled with 
dishonour to Tarragona ; and this memorable 
defeat, which has been represented as the punish- 
ment, was most probably the effect, of bis rash 
presumption. Seville and Carthagena became 
the reward, or rather the prey, of the ferocious 
conquerors ; and the vessels which they found in 
the harbour of Carthagena, might easily trans- 
port them to the isles of Majorca and Minorca, 
where the Spanish fugitives, as in a secure re- 
cess, had vainly concealed their families and 
their fortunes. The experience of navigation, 
and perhaps the prospect of Africa, encouraged 
! the Vandals to accept the invitation which they 
received from count Boniface ; and the death of 
I Gonderic served only to forward and animate 
1 the bold enterprise. In the room of a prince 
I not conspicuous for any superior powers of the 
mind or body, they acquired his bastard brother, 

I the terrible Gensericjis a name, Generic, king 
I which, in the destruction of the 
1 Homan empire, has deserved an equal rank 
with the iKunes of Alaric and Attila. Tlie 
king of the Vandals is described to have been 
of a middle stature, with a lameness in one 
leg, which he had contracted by an accidental 
fill! from Iiis horse. His slow and cautious 
speech seldom declai*ed the deep purposes of 
his soul ; he disdained to imitate the luxury 
, of the vanquished ; but he indulged the sterner 
! passions of anger and revenge. The ambition 
, of Genseric was without bounds, and without 
scruples ; and the warrior could dexterously em- 
ploy the dark engines of policy to solicit the 
allies who might be useful to his success, or to 
scatter among his enemies the seeds of hatred 
and CGntention. Almost in the moment of his 

in the front of the Host, with the design, perhaps, of reproaching the 
I>erfidv and sacrilege of tlieir enemies. 

13 (iii.iaricub {his name is variously expressed) stntura medioeris ct 
equi cash claucliraus, animo profundus, smnone rams, luxurim-con- 
temT^atj ira turbidus, hiibenui cupidus, ad soUcitaudas gentea provi- 
dentissimus, semina comentinnunijarere, odia misccre x^‘»atiis. Jor- 
nandes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 33. p. 057- 'I'his portrait, which is drawn 
with some skill and a strong likeness, must have been copifd from the 
UoUUc history of Casisiodorius. 
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departure he was informed, that Hermaiiric, 
king of the Suevi, had presumed to ravage the 
Spanish territories, which he w’as resolved to 
abandon. Impatient of the insult, Genseric 
pursued the hasty reti'eat of the Suevi as far as 
Merida ; precipitated the king and his army 
into tlie river Anas, and calmly returned to the 
sea-shore, to embark his victorious troops. The 
He lands in vessels wliich transported theVan- 
modern Straits of 
Mayi Gibraltar, a channel only twelve 
miles in breadth, were furnisiied by the Spa- 
niards, who anxiously wished their departure; 
and by the African general, who had implored 
their formidable assistanceri*^ 
and reviews fancy, SO loBg accustomed to 

‘ ’his army.' exaggerate and multiply the martial 
A.D. !). Qp barbarians that seemed to 

issue from the North, will perhaps be surprised 
by the account of the anny which Genseric mus- 
tered on the coast of Mauritania. The Vandals, 
who in twenty years had penetrated from the 
Elbe to Mount Atlas, were united under the 
command of their w^arlike king ; and he reigned 
with equal authority over the Alani, w'ho had 
passed, within the term of human life, from the 
cold of Scythia to the excessive heat of an Afri- 
can climate. The hopes of the bold enterprise 
had excited many brave adventurers of the Go- 
thic nation ; and many desperate provincials were 
tempted to repair their fortunes by the same 
means which had occasioned their ruin. Yet this 
various multitude amounted only to fifty thou- 
sand effective men ; and though Genseric artfully 
magnified his apparent strength, by appointing 
eighty chUiarchs, or commanders of thousands, 
the fallacious increase of old men, of children, 
and of slaves, would scarcely have swelled his 
army to the number of fourscore thousand per- 
sons, But his own dexterity, and the discon- 
tents of Africa, soon fortified the Vandal pow- 
ers, by tlje accession of numerous and active 
allies. The parts of Mauritania, w^hich border 
m til® great desert, and the Atlantic 

he . oors. Yvere filled with a fierce and 

untractable race of men, whose savage temper 
had been exasperated, rather than reclaimed, by 
their dread of the Roman arms. Tiie wander- 
ing Moors, as they gradually ventured to ap- 
proach the sea-shore, and the camp of the Van- 
dals, must have viewed with terror and astonish- 
ment the dress, the armour, the martial pride 
and discipline, of the imkno%vn strangers who j 
had landed on their coast; and the fair com- 


plexions of the blue-eyed warriors of Germany 
foimed a very singular contrast with the swarthy 
or olive hue, which is derived from the neigh- 
bourhood of the torrid zone. After the first 
difficulties had in some measure been removed, 
which arose from the mutual ignorance of their 
respective language, the Moors, regardless of any 
future consequence, embraced the alliance of the 
enemies of Rome ; and a crowd of naked savages 
rushed from the woods and valleys of Blount 
Atlas, to satiate their revenge on the polished 
tyrants, who had injuriously expelled them from 
the native sovereignty of the land. 

The persecution of the Donatistst? 
was an event not less favourable to the 
designs of Genseric. Seventeen years before he 
landed in Africa, a public conference was held 
Qt Carthage, by the order of the magistrate. The 
Catholics were satisfied, that, after the invincible 
reasons wdiich they had alleged, the obstinacy of 
the schismatics must be inexcusable and volun- 
tary ; and the emperor Honorius was persuaded 
to inflict the most rigorous penalties on a faction, 
which had so long abused his patience and cle- 
mency. Three hundred bishops, with many 
thousands of the inferior clergy, were torn from 
their churches, stripped of their ecclesiastical 
possessions, banished to the islands, and pro- 
scribed by the laws, if they presumed to conceal 
themselves in the provinces of Africa. Their 
numerous congregations, both in cities and in 
the country, were deprived of the rights of citi- 
zens, and of the exercise of religious w'orship. 
A regular scale of fines, from ten to two hundred 
pounds of silver, tvas curiously ascertained, ac- 
cording to the distinctions of rank and fortune, 
to punish the crime of assisting at a schismatic 
conventicle ; and if the fine had been levied five 
times, without subduing the obstinacy of the 
offender, his future punishment was referred to 
the discretion of the Imperial court. By these 
severities, which obtained the w'armest approba- 
tion of St. Augustin,®® great numbers of Dona- 
tists were reconciled to the Catholic church : 
but the fanatics, who still persevered in their 
opposition, were provoked to madness and de- 
spair ; the distracted country w^as filled with 
tumult and bloodshed; the armed troops of 
Circumcellions alternately pointed their rage 
against themselves, or against their adversaries ; 
and the calendar of martyrs received on both 
sides a considerable augmentation.®! Under 
these circumstances, Genseric, a Christian, but 
an enemy of the orthodox communion, showed 


14 See the Chronicle of Idatius. That bishop, a Spaniard and a co- 
teinporary, places the j'assage of tlieVandrds in the monsh of Way, of 
tlieyear of Abraham (whicli commences in October) ‘2144. This date, 
which c -incides with A. D. is conlirmetl by Isidore, another 
Spanish bishop, and is justly preferred to the opinion of those writers, 
who have marked for" that event, one of the two preceding years. 
See I’agi Critica, tom. ii. p. 2Uj, &c. 

15 Compare Procopius (de Bell. \'^andal. I. i. c. o.p. 190.) and Victor 
Vitensis (de Fersecutione I’andai. I.i. c. I. p. edit. Kuinart). We. 
are assured by Idatius, that Genseric evacuated .'-pain, cum I'andalis 
cmnilnu eenimque familtis : and Fossidius (in Vit. Augustin, c. 2S. 
apurl Ituinart, p. 427-) describes lus anny as manns ingens im. 
inaiiium gentium Veandalonim et Alanoihm, commixtara secum 
habeas Gothomin gentem, aliarumque diver -.arum persotns. 

IG For the manners of the Moors, see Frocopius [de Bell. Vandal. 
1. ii» c. G- p. 249-); for their figure and compie.xion, M. de Buffrai 
(Histoire iNaturelle, tom. iii. p. 450.). Procopius says in general, that 
the Moors had joined the Vandals before the death of V.slentinian (de 
Hell* Vandal, f, i. c. .5. p. 190.) ; and it is prob.ible, that the inde- 
pendent tribes did not embrace any uniform sy.stem of policy, 

17 See Tilleraont, Mdmoires Eedds. torn. xili. p. 51fi— 5.';S. ; and tl>e 
wiiole .series of the persectnion, in the original znoriuments, published 
by Uuphi at tlie end of Uptatus, p. 323—515. 


18 The Bonatiiit bishops, at the conference of Carthage, amounted 
to 279 : and they asserted, that their whole number wa.s not less than 
400, The CathoUos had 2S6 present, 120 absent, besides sixty-four 
Tacant bishoprics. 

19 The fifth title of the sixteenth book of the Theodoslan Code 
exhibits a series of the Imperial laws against the Bonatists, from the 
vear <100 to the y- ar 428. Of these the 54tb law, promulgated by 
Honorius, A* D. 4l 1 , is the most severe and elfectuai. 

20 St. Angnstin altered his opinion with regard to the proper 
treatment of heretics. His padittic tleclaration of pity and indulgence 
for the Manichmans, ha.s been insened by Mr. Locke (vot. iii, p. 40!,*.^ 
among the choice sjveciinens of lus common-place boi.>k. Anotljer 

; I^ilosopher, the celeoratetl Bavle (tom. ii. p. 4 1.5—4116.), has refuted, 
wdth sniierflaouK diligence and ingenuity, the arguntents., by which 
the bishop of Hippo justified, hi his old age, the persecution of 
the Donatists. 

21 See TillemoTit, Ecclds. tom. xill. p. 586— .499. 8t>6. The 
Bonatists boasted or ihituaands of these voluntary martyrs. August in 
asserts, mid probably with truth, that these numbers were much 
exaggerated: but he sternly maintaiits, that it w.is better that somt 
should bum themfielves in' this world, than diat oil siiould bum in 
hell ilam&to 
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himself to the Donatiste as a powerful deliverer, 
from whom they might reasonably expect the 
repeal of the odious and oppressive edicts of the 
Roman emperors. 22 The conquest of Africa 
was facilitated by the active zeal, or the secret 
favour, of a domestic faction j the wanton out- 
rages against the churches and the clergy, of 
which the Vandals are accused, may be fairly 
imputed to the fanaticism of their allies ; and the 
intolerant spirit, which disgraced the triumph of 
Christianity, contributed to the loss of the most 
important province of the West. 23 
Tardy repent- The coui't and the people were 
astonished by the strange intelli- 
a.‘d. 430. gence, that a virtuous hero, after so 
many favours, and so many services, had re- 
nounced his allegiance, and invited the barba- 
rians to destroy the province intrusted to his 
command. The friends of Boniface, who still 
believed that his criminal behaviour might be 
excused by some honourable motive, solicited, 
during the absence of JEtius, a free conference 
with the count of Africa ; and Darius, an officer 
of high distinction, was named for tlie important 
embassy.®* In their first interview at Carthage, 
the imaginary provocations were mutually ex- 
plained ; the opposite letters of .dEtius were pro- 
duced and compared ; and the fraud was easily 
detected. Placidia and Boniface lamented their 
fatal error ; and the count had sufficient mag- 
nanimity to confide in the forgiveness of his 
sovereign, or to expose his head to her future 
resentment His repentance was fervent and 
sincere; but he soon discovered that it was no 
longer in his power to restore the edifice which 
he had shaken to its foundations. Carthage, 
and the Roman garrisons, returned with their 
general to the allegiance of Valentinian ; but 
tire rest of Africa was still distracted with war 
and faction ; and the inexorable king of the 
Vandals, disdaining all terms of accommodation, 
sternly refused to relinquish the possession of 
his prey. The band of veterans, who marched 
under the standard of Boniface, and his hasty 
levies of provincial troops, were defeated with 
considerable loss : the victorious barbarians in- 
sulted the open country ; and Carthage, Cirta, 
and Hippo Regius, were the only cities that 
appeared to rise above the general inundation. 
Dcsohition The long and narrow tract of 
of Africa, African coast was filled with 

frequent monuments of Roman art and mag- 
nificence ; and the respective degrees of im- 
provement might be accurately measured by 
the distance from Carthage and the Mediter- 
ranean. A simple reflection will impress every 
thinking mind with the clearest idea of fertility 

22 Accotdinp; to St. Aitpustin and Theodorct, the Ponatists were 
Jnclinetl to the principles, or at least to the i>arty, of the Arians, which 
Senscrift supporied. Tilk-mont, Mt?m. Koclds, tom. v}. p. fi8. 

23 Hoe Itaronins, Anna!. Ecckfs. A. I). 428, No. 7-, A. I). 439, 
No. S/). The caniituil, tboufth more inclined to .seek the cause of 
jifreat events in heaven th.in on the earth, has observed the apparent 
connection of the Vandals and the Tlnnatists. Under the reign of 
the barbarians, the schismatics of Africa enjoyed an obscure peace of 
one hundred years ; at the end of which, we may again trace them 
by the light of the Imperial persecutions, boo Tulemont, Mdm. 
ixrclcs. tom. vi. p, 102, «c. 

24 In a confidential letter to count Boniface, St. Angwstin, without 
examining the grounds of the quarrel, piously exhorts him to dis- 
charge the duties of a Ohrts.tian and a subject; to extricate himself 
without dtday from his dangerous and guilty situation j 'arid even, if 
he could obtain the consent of his wife', to embrace a life .of celibacy 
and penance. (Tillemont, Mtbn. Keetds. tom. xiii. p. 890.) The 
bishop was intimately connected witli Darius, the minister of peace. 
Ud. tom. xiii. p. 928.) 


and cultivation : the country was extremely 
populous; the inhabitants reserved a liberal 
subsistence for their own use; and the annual 
exportation, particularly of wheat, was so regular 
and plentiful, tliat Africa deserved the name of 
the common granary of Rome and of mankind. 
On a sudden, the seven fruitful provinces, from 
Tangier to Tripoli, were overwhelmed by the 
invasion of the Vandals; whose de.structive rage 
has perhaps been exaggerated by popular ani- 
mosity, religious zeal, and extravagant declama- 
tion. War, in its fairest form, implies a perpetual 
violation of humanity and justice ; and the hos- 
tilities of barbarians are infiamed by the fierce 
and lawless spirit %vhich incessantly disturbs 
their peaceful and domestic society. The Van- 
dals, where they found resistance, seldom gave 
quarter; and the deaths of their valiant country- 
men were expiated by the ruin of the cities under 
whose walls they had fallen. Careless of the 
distinctions of age, or sex, or rank, they em- 
ployed every species of indignity and torture, 
to force from the captives a discovery of their 
hidden wealtli. The stern policy of Genseric 
justified his frequent examples of military execu- 
tion : he was not always the master of his own 
passions, or of those of his followers ; and the 
calamities of war were aggravated by the licen- 
tiousness of the Miiors, and the fanaticism of tlie 
Donatists. Yet I sliall not easily be persuaded, 
that it was the common practice of the Vandals 
to extirpate the olive.s, and otlier fruit trees, of 
a country where they intended to settle : nor can 
I believe that it \vas a usual stratagem to slaugh- 
ter great numbers of their pri.soners before the 
walls of a besieged city, for the sole purpose of 
infecting the air, and producing a pestilence, of 
which they themselves must have been the first 
victims. 25 

The generous mind of count 
Bonitace was tortured by the ox- a. t>. isu, 
quisite distress of beholding the 
ruin which he had occasioned, and whose ra|)i(! 
progress he was unable to clieck. After the 
lo.ss of a battle, he retired into Hippo Re- 
gius ; where he w’as immediately besieged by 
an enemy, %vho considered him as the real 
bulwark of Africa. The maritime colony of 
Mippo,^^ about two hundred miles westward of 
Carthage, had formerly acquired the distin- 
guishing epitliet of MegiuS:, from the resuience 
of Numidian kings; anil some remains of trade 
and populoiisness .still adhere to the. modern 
city, which is known in Europe by the cor- 
rupted name of Bona. The military labours, 
and anxious refiections, of count Boniface, wore 
alleviated by the edifying conversation of his 

25 Tho original complaints of the apsol.ation of Africa are con- 
tainecl, 1. In a letter from Canrcolus, bishnp uf Oarthago, to esciiH? 
his absence from the council of KphosuH (;vp, Uuinavt, p. 429.). 2, !u 
the Dife of St. Aiigttsfiti, by his friend and coUengue Pns-.jdins (ap, 
Ruinart, p. >127.). .3. In the History of tlm \‘aiulalie 1 erseeuimn, 
by Victor Vlffinsis (1. 1. c. 1,2, .3. edit. lUitnan). The last picture, 
Which vrns dvaMm sixty years after tlio event, j., more es.pret,t,u'e »4’ 
the atitbor’.s passions tlian of the tnifh of facts. 

28 See Cdlarius, (ieograpb. Antiq, tom. ii. part, li. p. 112, Leo 
AiVkan, Sn Hannisio, tom. J. fnl. 7i<. L’Afrhiuc dc iVlarmol, toin. ii, 
p. 451. 437. Shaw’a Travels, p, 4ti, 47* '1 he old Hippo Hegius 
wnss finally destroyed by tho Ar.'ibs in the ,a'yeut5i century ; hut a iievr 
town, at tho distance of two miUs, was built with tho materials ; 
and it contained, in the si-rtctmtli ctnuiiry, nhout three hnmived 
families of induslTio«.s, but turbulent, miuuifacturors. 'The tuViacent 
forritorv is renowned for a pure air, a fonite soil, and plenty of cs- 
quisite fruits. 
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friend St. Augustin ; -7 till that bishop, the 
light and pillar of the Catholic church, was 
Death of gently released, in the third month 
the siege, and in the seventy-sixth 
Aug. as. year of Ms age, from the actual and 
the impending calamities of his country. ' The 
youth of Augustin had been stained by the vices 
and errors which he so ingenuously confesses ; 
but from the moment of his conversion to that 
of his death, the manners of the bishop of Hippo 
were pure and austere ; and the most conspi- 
cuous of his virtues was an ardent zeal against 
heretics of evei*y denomination ; the Maniclneans, 
the Donatists, and the Pelagians, against whom 
he waged a perpetual controversy. When the 
city, some months after his death, was burnt 
by the Vandals, the library w'as fortunately 
saved, w^hich contained his voluminous writings ; 
two hundred and thirty-two separate books or 
treatises on theological subjects, besides a com- 
plete exposition of the Psalter and the Gospel, 
and a copious magazine of epistles and ho- 
TOilies.28 According to the judgment of the 
most impartial critics, the superlicial learning 
of Augustin W'as confined to the Latin lan- 
guage ; 2-^ and his style, though sometimes 
animated by the eloquence of passion, is usually 
clouded by false and affected rhetoric. But he 
possessed a strong, capacious, argumentative 
mind ; he boldly sounded the dark abyss of 
grace, predestination, free-will, and original 
sin j and the rigid system of Christianity which | 
he framed or restored, has been entertained, 
with public applause, and secret reluctance, by 
the Latin church. 3^ 

Tvfeataiui By the skill of Boniface, and 

ofiSifecc. perhaps by tlie ignorance of the 

A.D.431. Vandals, the siege of Hippo was 
protracted above fourteen months : the sea w'as 
continually open ; and when the adjacent country 
had been exhausted by irregular rapine, tlie be- 
siegers themselves were compelled by famine to 
relinquish tbeir enterprise. The importance 
and danger of Africa w’cre deeply felt by the 
regent of the West. Placidia implored the 
assistance of her Eastern ally ; and the Italian 
fleet and army w’ere reinforced by Aspar, wiio 
sailed from Constantinople with a powerful 
armament. As soon as the force of the two 
empires was united under the command of 
Boniface, he boldly marched against the Van- 
dals ; and the loss of a second battle irretriev- 

27 The Life of St. AugiisUn, by Tillemont, fiHs a quarto Tolume 
Kijclos. tom. xUi.)'of more than one thousand pages; and, the 
diligence of that, learned Jansenist was excited, on this occasion, by 
factions an.d devout 7.eal for the founder of his sect. 

ys Such, at least, is the account of Victor V'itensis (de Fersecut. 
Vantlal. 1. i. c. 3.) ; though Oennadius seems to doubt whether any 
person had rend, or evett collected, a/i the works of St. Augustin 
(,see llieronym. Opera, tom. i. p. 31‘J. in Catrdog. Scriptor. Eccles.). 
They liave been repeatedly in'inted ; and Dupin (Bildiothtique E''c1^h. 
tonn. iii. p. loH—lioT.) has giveiv a large atul satisfactory abstract of 
them, as they stand in the last talition of tlie Benedictines. My per- 
Konnl actiuaihtanetf with tin- hisliop of Hippo does not extend beyond 
the CtmfH'fiinm, and the Vit,i; of(ii)d. 

id) In his early youth tt’tmfOsS. i. 11.) St. Augustin disliked and 
nc-gUM-ted the study' of tlreek ; tutd h.e frankly owns that he re.ad the 
I'latonists in a Latin version (Lunfess. viL i).). Some modern critics 
have thought, that Ids ignorance of ( Jroek disqu.alified him from ex- 
ponndhig the Scriptures; and t'icero or (,)uintil,ati would have re- 
quired the knowl dge of that iattgnage irt !i professor of rhetoric. 

.30 These (piestiinss were seldou) agitated , from the time of St* Faid 
to that of St. Augustin. I am iufonned that the Crock fathers m.ain* 
tain thctiatural sentiments of the S<‘mi-!’eliigiar>s ; tmd that the or- 
thodoxy of St. Augustin was derived from tiie Maniebsean sclmob' 

31 'I'he church of Il<nue has caiiojuscd Atigustin, and reprohatetl 
Calvin. Yet as the vmI dilU-rt nee between tin-m is invisible even to 
a theoiogical microscupo, the, Molinists are oppressed by the autho- 


ably decided the fate of Africa. He embarked 
with the precipitation of despair ; and the people 
of Hippo were permitted, witli their families 
and effects, to occupy the vacant place of the 
soldiers, the greatest part of whom were either 
slain or made prisoners by the Vandals. The 
count, whose fatal credulity had wounded the 
vitals of the republic, might enter the palace of 
Ravenna wuth some anxiety, wdiich w-as soon 
removed by the smiles of Placidia. Boniface 
accepted wdth gratitude the rank of patrician, 
and the dignity of master-general of the Roman 
armies j but he must have blushed at the sight 
of those medals, in W'hich he -was represented 
with the name and attributes of victory.32 The 
discovery of his fraud, the displeasure of the 
empress, and the distinguished favour of his 
rival, exasperated the haughty and perfidious 
soul of JEtius. He hastily returned from Gaul 
to Italy, with a retinue, or rather with an army, 
of barbarian follow^ers ; and such was the w^eak- 
ness of the government, that the two generals 
decided their private quarrel in a bloody battle. 
Boniface was successful ; but he received in 
the conflict a mortal w'ound from jjjg 
the spear of his adversary, of which JO. 452 . 
lie expired within a few days, in such Christian 
and charitable sentiments, tliat he exhorted his 
wife, a rich heiress of Spain, to accept AStius 
for her second husband. But ASti us could not 
derive any immediate advantage from the gene- 
rosity of his dying enemy : he was proclaimed 
a rebel by the justice of Placidia ; and though 
he attempted to defend some strong fortresses 
erected on his patrimonial estate, the Imperial 
power soon compelled him to retire into Pan- 
nonia, to the tents of his faithful Huns. The 
republic was deprived, by their mutual discord, 
of the service of her two most illustrious 

champions. 33 

It might naturally be expected, process cf 
after the retreat of Boniface, that 
the Vandals would achieve, without a. 0.431-439. 
resistance or delay, the conquest of Africa, 
Eight years however elapsed, from the evacu- 
ation of Plippo to the reduction of Carthage. 
In the midst of that interval, the ambitious 
Genseric, in the full tide of apparent prosperity, 
negotiated a treaty of peace, by which he gave 
his son Plunneric for an hostage ; and consented 
to leave the Western emperor in the undisturbed 
possession of the three Blauritanias.S'^ This 


rity of the saint, and the .Tansenists are disgraerd by their resemblance 
to the heretic. In the mean while the Protestant A rminians stand 
aloof, and deride the mutual perplexity of the disputants. (Sie a cu- 
rious Keview of the Controversy, by Le Clerc, Bibliothdque Univer- 
sclie, tom. xiv. p. 144 398. J Perhaps a reasouer still more inde- 
pendent, may smile in turn, when he peruses an Arminian Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Homans. 

52 Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 67. On one side, the head of 
Valentinian ; on the reverse, Boniface, with a scourge in one hand, 
and a palm in the other, standing in a triumphal car, which is drawn 
by four horses, or, in another medal, by four stags; an unlucky 
emblem .’ I should doubt whether another example can be found 
of the head of a. subject on the reverse of an Impeiial medal. See 
Science dcs Medailles, by the I'ere Jobert, tom. i. p. 132— 150. edit, 
of 1739, by the baron de la Bastie. 

33 I’rocopfus (de BelL Vandal. 1. i. e. 3. p. 185.) continues the 
history of Boniface no farther than his return to Italy. Bis death is 
mentioned by Frosper and Marci-Ilinus ; the expression of the latter, 
that AStlus, the day before, had provklLil himself with a Hmffer spear, 
implies something like a recular dud. 

.34 See Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c, 4. p. 1S6. \ alentinian 
jmblished several humane laws, to relieve the distress of his Numidian 
mid M autitanian sUbjecLs ; be discharged tbem, in a groat measure, 
from the payment of their debts, roducod tbeir tribute to one «.igl th, 
and gave them a right of iipx>e'il from their piovinciril rnagisirutes 
to the prasfect of Home. Cod. Thcod. tom. vi. Movell. p. 11, 12. 
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moderation, which cannot be imputed to the 
justice, must be ascribed to the policy, of the 
conqueror. His throne w'as encompassed with 
domestic enemies ; who accused the baseiiess 
of his birth, and asserted the legitimate claims 
of his nephews, the sons of Gonderic. Those 
nephews, indeed, he sacrificed to his safety j and 
their mother, the widow of the deceased king, 
was precipitated, by his order, into the river 
Ampsaga. But the public discontent burst 
forth in dangerous and frequent conspiracies; 
and the warlike tyrant is supposed to have shed 
more Vandal blood by the hand of the execu- 
tioner, than in tiie field of battle.3-5 The con- 
vulsions of Africa, which had favoured his 
attack, opposed the firm establishment of his 
power ; and the various seditions of the Moors 
and Germans, the Donatists and Catholics, con- 
tinually disturbed, or threatened, the unsettled 
reign of the conqueror. As he advanced towards 
Carthage, he was forced to withdraw his troops 
from the Western provinces; the sea-coast was 
exposed to the naval enterprises of the Romans 
of Spain and Italy: and, in the heart of Nu- 
midia, the strong inland city of Corta still per- 
sisted in obstinate independence.36 These dif- 
ficulties were gradually subdued by the spirit, 
the perseverance, and the cruelty of Genseric ; 
w'ho alternately applied the arts of peace and 
war to the establishment of bis African king- 
dom. He subscribed a solemn treaty, with the 
hope of deriving some advantage from the term 
of its continuance, and the moment of its viola- 
tion. The vigilance of his enemies was relaxed 
by the protestations of friendship, which con- 
cealed his hostile approach ; and Carthage was 
, at length surprised by the Vandals, five hundred 
and eighty-five yeai's after the destruction of the 
city and republic by the younger Scipio. 37 
They surprise A ncw City had arisen from its 
ruins, with the title of a colony ; and 
Octobers, though Carthage might yield to the 
royal prerogatives of Constantinople, and per- 
haps to the trade of Alexandiia, or the splen- 
dour of Antioch, she still maintained the second 
rank in the West; as tlie Rome (if we may 
use tlie style of cotemporaries) of the African 
w'orld. That wealthy and opulent metropolisSS 
displayed, in a dependent condition, the image 
of a flourishing republic, Carthage contained 
tlie manufactures, the arms, and the treasures, 
of the six provinces. A regular subordination 
of civil honours gradually ascended, from the 
procurators of the streets and qmu’ters of the 
city, to the tribunal of the supreme magistrate, 
who, with the title of proconsul, represented the 
state and dignity of a consul of ancient Rome. 
Schools and g^nmasia were instituted for the 

5n t'ictor Vitcnsls, <le Fersoent. Vaiulal. 1. ii. c. 5. p. 2S. The 
cruellies of Omsevic towunis his subjects are strunely expressed 
111 I’rnspt'ris OhronU'le, A. 1). 'WJ- 
nti PoS!ticlius> in Vit. Augustin, c. 28. anud Ruinast, p. 42S. 

57 <S«e the Chxouieles of Idatius, Isidore, Frosper, and Mar- 
ct'tllnus. They mark the same year, but diUerent days, for the 
surprisal of Carthage. 

SS 'I'iu' picture of C 
centtiriiifs, is ta 


; days, 

r Gatthage, as it flourished in the fourth and fifth 



« wu* 

„ , viu p. 257, 258. I am surprised that the fVoftVfai 
; place either a mint, or m awiual, at Carthage ; but 
n» or fenialc manufiicture. 

„.„.,,j3aTOS author of the Expositio totius Mundi, com- 
pares, m ni* hwbarous l4atin, the country ami the inhabitants; 

;; their wtuitof faith, he coolly aoncludes, iiifS-r 


education of the African youth ; and the liberal 
arts and manners, grammar, rhetoric, and philo- 
sophy, were publicly taught in the Greek and 
Latin languages. The buildings of Carthage 
were uniform and magnificent ; a shady grove 
was planted in the midst of tlie capital ; the 
7 iew port, a secure and capacious harbour, was 
subservient to the commercial industry of citi- 
zens and strangers; and the splendid games of 
the circus and theatre were exliil>ited almost in 
the presence of the barbai'ians. The reputation 
of the Carthaginians was not equal to that of 
their country, and the reproach of l^unic faith 
still adhered to their subtle and taithless clia- 
racter.sy The habits of trade, aitd the abuse of 
luxuiy, had corrupted their manners ; but their 
impious contempt of monks, and the shameless 
practice of unnatural lusts, are the two abomi- 
nations which excite the pious veliemence of 
Salvian, the preacher of the age.‘t‘^ The king 
of the Vandals severely reformed the vices of a 
voluptuous people ; and the ancient, noble, in- 
genuous, freedom of Carthage (these expressions 
of Victor are not witliout energy), was reduc€‘d 
by Genseric into a state of ignominious servi- 
tude. After he had permitted his licentious 
troops to satiate their i-age and avaiice, he insti- 
tuted a more regular system of rapine and 0 ^)- 
pression. An edict was promulgated, which 
enjoined all persons, without fraud or delay, to 
deliver their gold, silver, jewels, and valuable 
furniture or apparel, to the royal officers ; and 
the attempt to secrete any part of their patri- 
mony, was inexorably punished with death and 
torture, as an act of treason against the state. 
The lands of the proconsular province, which 
formed the immediate district of Carthage, 
were accurately measured, and divideil among 
the barbarians ; and the conqueror reserved for 
his peculiar domain, the fertile territory of By- 
zacium, and the adjacent parts of Numidia and 
Getuiia.'tt 

It was natural enough that Gen- j,fpicanexiie« 
seric should hate those whom he captives, 
had injured; the nobility and senators of Car- 
thage were exposed to his jealousy and resent- 
ment ; and all those who refused the ignominious 
terms, which their honour and religion foriiade 
them to accept, were compelled by the Axlua 
tyrant to embrace the condition of perpetual 
banishment. Rome, Italy, and the provinces 
of the East, were filled with a crowd of exiles, 
of fugitives, and of ingenuous captives, who 
solicited the public compassion : and the be- 
nevolent epistles of Theodoret still preserve 
the names and misfortimes of Cajlestian and 
Maria.^2 The Syrian bishop deplores the mis- 
fortunes of Csalestian, who, from the state of 


cile aatem inter m invenitur bonus, tinnen In multis ptmei buni 
esse possunt. F. 18. 

40 He declares, that the peculiar vin.-s of each country were 
collected in tlie sink of Cartbaue (1. vii. p. 257.). in the huUiilgencc 
of vice, the Africtm* applatuled tluiir jufutly virtue, Kt ilU sc 
niagls virilis fortitudlnjs esse cn-derenf, <jui jnnxiifx* viroif firinincj 
nsus probmsitate frcftiHsent (p. 2(18.). 'i'iu* oUX'ets of Carthaip* were 
polluted by cllVmimire v, retches, who puhlicSy u'sumed the ctmn. 
temoce, the dress, and the character, of woiuea (p. 2<M.), If a 
monk apneared in tlv; city, the holy man was pur;» d wUh inipicmfi 
ficora and ridicule; detealantUmfi rideutium caohinnis (p. 2H1}.). 

41 Oomparc Procopius, de Reil. Vandal, t. i. c. b. p. ISU, ISO.; 
ami Victor Vitensis, de I'ersocwt. I'andal. I- i. c. 4. 

42 Ituiuart {i>. 4M . 157.) has collected Trom Theodoret, and 
outer autliors, U;e misfortunes, real and fabulous, of ilic inhabitattw 
of Carthage. 
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a noble and opulent senator of Cartilage, was 
reduced, with his wife and family, and ser- 
vants, to beg his bread in a foreign country; 
but he apphiiids the resignation of the Chris- 
tian exile, and the pliilosophic temper, which, 
under the pressure of such calamities, could 
enjoy more real happiness than was the ordi- 
nary lot of wealth and prosperity. The story 
of Maria, the daughter of the magnificent Eu- 
daniion, is singular and interesting. In the 
sack of Cartilage, she was purchased from the 
Vandals by some merchants of Syria, who after- 
wards sold her as a slave in their native country. 
A female attendant, transported in the same 
ship, and sold in the same family, still continued 
to respect a mistress whom fortune had re- 
duced to the common level of servitude ; and 
the daughter of Euda^mon received from her 
grateful alFection the domestic services which 
she had once required from her obedience. This 
remarkable behaviour divulged the real condi- 
tion of Maria, who, in the absence of the bisliop 
of Cyrrhus, was redeemed from slavery by the 
generosity of some soldiers of the garrison. The 
liberality of Theodoret provided for her decent 
maintenance ; and she passed ten montlis among 
the deaconesses of the church; till she was 
unexpectedly informed, that her fiither, who 
bail escaped from the ruin of Carthage, exer- 
cised an honourable office in one of the Western 
provinces. Her filial impatience was seconded 
by the pious bishop : Theodoret, in a letter still 
extant, recommends Maria to the bishop of 
JEgae, a maritime city of Cilicia, which was fre- 
quented, during the annual fair, by the vessels 
of the West; most earnestly requesting, that 
his colleague would use the maiden with a ten- 
derness suitable to her birth; and that he would 
intrust her to the care of such faithful merchants, 
as would esteem it a sufficient gain, if they re- 
stored a daughter, lost beyond all human hope, 
to the arms of her afflicted parent. 

FaWeofthe Among the insipid legends of ec- 

seven sleepers, clcsiastical histoiy, I am tempted to 
distinguish the memorable fable of the Seveh 
Sleepers; **3 whose imaginaiy date coiTesponds 
with the reign of the younger Theodosius, and 
the conquest of Africa by the Vandals.44 When 
the emperor Beciiis persecuted tlie Christians, 
seven noble youths of Ephesus concealed them- 
selves in a spacious cavern in the side of an 
adjacent mountain ; where they were doomed to 
perish by the tyrant, who gave orders that the 
entrance should be firmly secured with a pile of 
huge stones. They immediately fell into a deep 
slumber, which ivas miraculously prolonged, 

4S The choice of fabulous circumstances is of small importance; 
j'Ot 1 have conlined myself to the narrative which was translated from 
tl\e Syriac by the cave of Grejjory of Tours (de Gloria Martyrvim, 
1. !. c. aO. in Max. ISildiothecii Eatrum, tom. xi. p. 856.), to the 
Greek acts of their martyrdom (apud Photium, p. 1400, 1401.), and 
to the Annals of the i'ivtriavch KiUvchius (tom. i. p. 391. 531, 532. 
535. ver.s. I’ocock). 

44 Two Syriac ■writers, as they are quoted by Assemanni (Bibliot. 
Oriental, tom. i. p. 3.3G. 3.38.), place the restirrcrtion of the Sevtm 
Sleepers in the year 736 (A. 1). 425.), or 748 (A.D. 437.), of the mra 
of the Seleucidt's. Their Greek acts, ■which I'hotius had read, 
asshpa the date of the thirty-eighth year of the reijpi of Theodasius, 
■which may coincide either with A. I>. 4.39, or 446. The period 
■which hatx elapsed since the i>erst ctition of Derius is easily ascer- 
tained; and nothing less than the ignorance of Mahomet, or the 
legendaries, could suppose an interval of three or four hundred years. 

45 .Tames, one of the orthodox fathers of the Syrian church, was 
born A. D. 4.‘)2; he began to compose his sermons A. B. 474; he 
was made bi.vtiop of Batnm, in ihe district of Sartig, and province 
of Mesopotamia, A. 1). 519, and died A. B- 521 (Assematmi, 


without injuring the powers of life, during a 
period of one hundred and eighty-seven }’^ears. 
At the end of that time, the slaves of Adolius, to 
whom tlie inheintancc of the mountain had de- 
scended, removed the stones, to supply materials 
for some rustic edifice; the light of the sun 
darted into the cavern, and the seven sleepers 
were permitted to awake. After a slumber, as 
they thought of a few hours, they were pressed 
by the calls of hunger; and resolved that Jam- 
blichus, one of their luimber, should secretly 
return to the city, to purchase bread for the use 
of his companions. The youth (if we may still 
employ that appellation) could no longer re- 
cognise the once familiar aspect of his native 
country ; and his surprise was increased by the 
appearance of a lai'ge cross, triumphantly erected 
over tlie principal gate of Ephesus. His singular 
dress, and obsolete language, confounded the 
baker, to wdiom he offered an ancient medal of 
Decius as the current coin of the empire ; and 
Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a secret treasure, 
was dragged before the judge. Their mutual 
enquiries produced the amazing discovery, that 
two centuries were almost elapsed since Jam- 
blichus and his friends had escaped from the rage 
of a Pagan tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus, the 
clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, as it is 
said, the emperor Theodosius himself, hastened 
to visit the •cavern of the Seven. Sleepers ; who 
bestowed their benediction, related their story, 
and at the same instant peaceably expired. The 
origin of this marvellous fable cannot be ascribed 
to the pious fraud and credulity of the modem 
Greeks, since the authentic tradition may be 
traced within half a century of the supposed 
miracle. James of Sarug, a Syrian bishop, wdio 
was born only two years after the death of the 
younger Theodo.sius, has devoted one of his two 
hundred and thirty homilies to the prai.se of the 
young men of Ephesiis.^s Their legend, before 
the end of the sixth century, was translated from 
the Syriac into the Latin language, by the care 
of Gregory of Tours. The hostile communions 
of the East jireserve their memory with equal 
reverence ; and their names are honourably in- 
scribed in the Roman, the Habyssinian, and 
the Rimian calendar. *16 Nor has their reputa- 
tion been confined to the Christian world. This 
popular tale, wffiich Mahomet might learn when 
he drove his ciunels to the fairs of Syria, is intro- 
duced, as a divine revelation, into the Koran. 4'’’ 
The story of the Seven Sleepers has been 
adopted, and adorned, by the nations, from 
Bengal to Africa, who profess the Mahometan 
religion ; "^8 and some vestiges of a similar tra- 


tom. i. p. 2SS, 289.) For the homily dt Pverts Ephesznist see 
p. 335~ft39. : though I could wish that Asseina'nni had tran&ialed 
the text of James of Sarug, instead of answering the objections of 
Baronius, 

46 See the Ada Sandorvm of the Boll.'mdists (ilTensis Julii, 
tom. vi. p. 375— S97.). Tins immense calendar of saints, in .one 
hundred and tiwenty-six years (1644—1770.), and in fifty volumes 
in folio, has advancea no iarther than the 7th day of October. The 
suppresaion of the Jesuits has most prokably checked an undertaking, 
which, through the medium of fable and superstition, conamuuicates 
much historical and philosophical instruction 

47 See Maracci Alcoran. Sura xviii. tom. ii. p. 420—427., and 
tom. i. part iv. p. 103. With such an ample privilege, Mahomet 
has hot sho'wn much taste or ingenuity. He has invented the dog 
(AlEaikim) of the Seven Sleepers; the respect of the .sun, svho al- 
tered his course twice a day, that he might not shine into the cavern : 
and the care of God himself, -who preserved their bodies from putre- 
faction, by turning them to the right and left. 

48 See iTHerbelot, BibHothdqiie Orieutale, p. 139. ; and Ilcnaudot, 
Hist. Patriarch. Akxandrin. p. 39, 40. 
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dition have been discovered in the remote extre** 
mities of Scandinavia. This easy and universal 
belief, so expressive of the sense of mankind, 
may be ascribed to the genuine merit of the fable 
itself. We imperceptibly advance from youth to 
age, without observing the gradual , but incessant, 
change of luiinan atfairs j and even in our larger 
experience of history, the imagination is accus- 
tomed, by a perpetual series of causes and effects, 
to unite the most distant revolutions. But if the 
interval between two memorable mras could be 
instantly annihilated ; if it were possible, after a 
momentary slumber of two hundred years, to 
display tlie 7 iew world to tlie eyes of a spectator, 
•who still retained a lively and recent impression 
of the oldi his surprise and his reftections wmuld 
furnish the pleasing subject of a philosophical 
romance. The scene could not be more ad- 
vantageously placed, than in the two centuries 
which elapsed between the reigns of Decius and 
of Theodo.sius the younger. During this period, 
the seat of government had been transported from 
Rome to a new city on the banks of the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus ; and the abuse of military 
spirit had been suppressed by an artificial system 
of tame and ceremonious servitude. The throne 
of the persecuting Decius was filled by a suc- 
cession of Christian and orthodox princes, who 
had extirpated the fabulous gods of antiquity: 
and the public devotion of the age was impatient 
to exalt the saints and martyrs of the Catholic 
church, on the altars of Diana and Hercules. 
The union of the Roman empire was dissolved ; 
its genius was humbled in the dust ; and amies 
of unknown barbarians, issuing from the frozen 
regions of the North, had established their victo- 
rious reign over the fairest provinces of Europe 
and Africa, 


CHAP. XXXIV. 

Tke Character i Conquests^ and Court of Attilay 
JKing of the HmiS’ — JDeath of Theodosius the 
Younger. -^Elevation of Marctan to ike Empire 
of the Ea^t. 

TheUum. The Western world was Oppressed 
a.». 376-4.'55. Goths and Vandals, w’ho fled 

before the Huns ; but the achievements of the 
Huns themselves were not adequate to their 
power and prosperity. Their victorious hords 
had spread from the Volga to the Danube ; but 
the public force was exhausted by the discord of 
independent chieftains ; their valour was idly 

Paul, the deacon of Aquilda (de Gositis Lanpohardonim, 1. i. 
f 4. p. 74-% 74G, wlit. (Jrot.), who lived towards the end of the eighth 

century, ha# placed in a cavern, under a rock, on the ahorc oi the 
ocean, the Seven Sleepers of the North, who.se long repose was 
respected by the ! arharians. Their dress declared them to be Ro- 
mans ; and the deacon conjectures, that tliey were rcseivcd by I*ro- 
vldence as the future apostle# of those unbelieving countries. 

1 The authentic inatcriuls for the history of Attila m.ty t>e found 
in Jomajidtes (de Kebus Geticis, c. 34.-5(h p. GnO-.OS8. edit. Grot.) 
and Friscus (Eaceipta de .hegationihus, p, 7C. Paris, IdtB.). I 
have not seen the Lives of Attlla, comjrosed by Juvencus Oielius 
CaUntts Dalmatinus, in the twelfth century, or by Nicholas Olahiis, 
archbishop of Gran, in the sixteenth. See Mascou’s History of the 
Germans, lx. 23., and MaiK;l,0.sseiva/ioni Letterarie, tom. i, p. 88, 89. 
Whateyecthe modern Hungarians have addl'd mu.« be fabulous ; and 
they de not seem te have excelled in the art of fiction. They wppo$fi, 


consumed in obscure and predatory excursions; 
and tliey often degraded their national dignity, 
by condescending, for the hopes of spoil, to 
enlist under tlie banners of their fugitive enemies. 
In the reign of AttilAj^ the Huns again became 
the terror of the wforld; and I shall now de- 
scribe the character and actions of tliat formi- 
dable barbarian; who alternately insulted and 
invaded the East and the West, and urged the 
rapid downflil of the Roman empire. 

In the tide of emigration, which Their esta- 
irapetiiously rolled from tlie con- 
fines of China to those of Germany, 
the most powerful and populous tribes may 
commonly be found on tiie verge of the Roman 
provinces. The accumulated weight was sus- 
tained for a while by artificial barriers ; and tlie 
easy condescension of the emperors invited, 
without satisfying, the insolent demands of the 
barbarians, wlio iiad acquired an eager appetite 
for the luxuries of civilised life. The Hunga- 
rians, who ambitiously insert tlie name of Attila 
among their native kings, may affirm with truth, 
that the hords, which were subject to his uncle 
Roas, or Riigilas, liad formed tlieir encamp- 
ments within tile limits of modern Hungary, •• in 
a fertile country, wliich liberally supplied the 
wants of a nation of hunters and sliepherds. In 
this advantageous situation, Riigilas, and his 
valiant brothers, who continually added to their 
power and reputation, commanded the alter- 
native of peace or war witli the twm enqiires. 
His alliance with the Romans of tlie West was 
cemented by his personal friendship for the 
great iEtius ; wiio was always secure of finding, 
in tile barbarian camp, a hospitable reception, 
and a powerful support. At his solicitation, 
and in the name of John the usurper, sixty 
thousand Huns advanced to the confme.s of 
Italy ; their march and their retreat were alike 
expensive to the state ; and the grateful policy of 
JEtius abandoned the possession of Paimonia to 
his faithful confederates. The Romans of the 
East were not less apprehensive of the arms of 
Rugilas, which threatened the provinces, or even 
the capital. Some ecclesiastical historians have 
destroyed the barbarians wdth lightning and 
pestilence ; 3 but Theodosius was reduced to the 
more humble expedient of stipulating an ann ual 
payment of three hundred and fifty pounds of 
gold, and of disguising this dishonourable tribute 
by the title of general, which the king of the 
Huns condescended to accept. The public tran- 
quillity w'as frequently interrupted by the fierce 
impatience of the barbarians, and the perfidious 
intrigues of the Byzantine court. Four de- 
pendent nations, among whom we may distin- 
guish the Bavarians, disclaimed the sovereignty 

that when Attila inva<k*tl (5aul and Italy, njarvJnd innumerahlo wives, 
&c. he was one hundred and twenty years of ap;e, Thowrocz Chrun. 
p. 1. c. 22. in Script. Hungar. torn. i. p, 7t>. 

S Hungary has been successively occupied by three Scythian co- 
lonies, 1. The Huns of Attila ; 2. Thi' Abarc>, in the sixth century ; 
and, 3. The Ttirk.s or IVlagiar.#, A. 1). 889 t the Immediate and 
l^nuino ancestors of the mwlern Hungarians, whose ciwmoction with 
the two former is extremely faint and remote. The Pmhvmus and 
NotUia of Matthew Bdius appear to contain a rich fund of infornmtion 
concerning ancient and moiiern Hungary. I have seen the extracts 
In Bibliotmhpie Ancienne et, Modem*, tom. xxii, p. l.~-51., and Bib- 
lioth^qnc Kaisonntie, tom. xvi. p. 127—175. 

3 Socrates, 1. vii. c. 43. Theodoret, 1. v. c. 3fl. Tillemont, who 
always depends on the faith of his ecclesiastical author#, stremiotislv 
contends (Ilist. des Emp. tom. vi. p, IX. 607.), that the wars and 
personages were not the same. 
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of the Huns; and their revolt was encouraged 
and protected by a Roman alliance ; till the just 
claims^ and formidable power, of Rugilas, were 
effectually urged by the voice of Eslaw his am- 
bassador. Peace was the unanimous wish of 
the senate : their decree was ratified by the 
emperor ; and two ambassadors were named ; 
Piintlias, a general of Scythian extraction, but 
of consular rank ; and the quaestor Epigenes, a 
wise and experienced statesman, who was re- 
commended to that office by his ambitious col- 
league. 

RdLm of Attiia. The death of Rugilas suspended 
A. i>. 433-153. the progress of the treaty. His 
two nephews, Attiia and Bleda, who succeeded 
to the throne of their uncle, consented to a 
personal interview with the ambassadors of Con- 
stantinople ; but as they proudly refused to dis- 
mount, the business was transacted on horse- 
back, in a spacious plain near the city of Mar- 
gos, in the Upper Msesia. The kings of the 
Huns assumed the solid benefits, as well as the 
vain honours, of the negotiation. They dictated 
the conditions of peace, and each condition was 
an insult on the majesty of the empire. Besides 
the freedom of a safe and plentiful market on 
the banks of the Danube, they required that the 
annual contribution should be augmented from 
three hundred and fifty to seven hundred pounds 
of gold ; that a fine, or ransom, of eight pieces 
of gold, should be paid for every Roman cap- 
tive, who had escaped from his barbarian master ; 
that the emperor should renounce all treaties 
and engagements with the enemies of the Huns ; 
and that all the fugitives, who had taken refuge 
in the court, or provinces, of Theodosius, should 
be delivered to the justice of their offended 
sovereign. This justice was rigorously in- 
dicted on some unfortunate youths of a royal 
race. They were crucified on the territories of 
the empire, by the command of Attiia : and, as 
soon as the king of the Huns had impressed the 
Romans with the terror of his name, he indulged 
them in a short and arbitrary respite, whilst he 
subdued the rebellious or independent nations 
of Scythia and Germany. 

His figure Attiia, tile son of Mundzuk, de- 

atid character, noblc, pcrfiaps his regal, 

descent s from the ancient Huns, who had for- 
merly contended with the inonarchs of China. 
His features, according to the observation of a 
Gothic historian, bore the stamp of his national 
origin ; and the portrait of Attiia exhibits the ge- 
nuine deformity of a modern Calmiick ; 6 a large 
head, a swarthy complexion, small deep-seated 
eyes, a flat nose, a few hairs in the place of a 
beard, broad shoulders, and a short square body, 
of nervous strength, though of a disproportioned 
form. The haughty step and demeanour of the 

4 See Priscus, p. 47,48., and Hist. de.s Peuplesde I’Europc, tom. vii. 
/■c. xii. sill. xiv. XV.' . . ■ , 

6 Prwcus, p. 39. The modern Hungarians have deduced his ge- 
nealogy, which Jiscends, in the thirty-fifth degree, to Ham the son of 
Noah ; yet they are ignorant of Ids father’s real name. (HeGuigues, 
Hist, deft Huns. tom. il. p, 297.) 

6 Compare Jomandes (c. 35. p. 601.) ivith BuiFon, Hist. Naturelle, 
torn. iil. p. 380. The former had a right to observe, origlnis suan 
signa restituens. The character and portrait of Attiia are probably 
transcribed IVom Oassiotloriua. 

7 Abulpiiarag, Dynast, vers. Pococfc, p. 281. Genealogical History 
of the Tartars, by Abulghavl Bahader Khan, part iii. c. 1.5.,part iv. 
c. 3- V'ie de Gengiscan, par Petit de la Croix, 1. i. c. 1. 6. The 
relations of the missionaries, who visited Tariaiy in the thirteenth 
century (see the seventlr volume of the Histoire des Voyages), express 


king of the Huns expressed the consciousness of 
his superiority above the rest of mankind ; and 
he had a custom of fiercely rolling his eyes, as if 
he wished to enjoy the terror which he inspired. 
Yet this savage hero was not inaccessible to 
pity ; his suppliant enemies might confide in the 
assurance of peace or pardon ; and Attiia was 
considered by his subjects as a just and indul- 
gent master. He delighted in war ; but, after 
he had ascended the throne in a mature age, his 
head, rather than his hand, achieved the con- 
quest of the North ; and the fame of an adven- 
turous soldier w’as usefully exchanged for that 
of a prudent and successful general. The effects 
of personal valour are so inconsiderable, except 
in poeti*y or romance, that victory, even among 
barbarians, must depend on the degree of skill, 
with which the passions of the multitude are 
combined and guided for the service of a single 
man. The Scythian conquerors, Attiia and 
Zingis, surpassed their rude countrymen in art, 
rather than in courage ; and it may be observed, 
that ■'•the monarchies, both of the Huns and of 
the Moguls, were erected by their founders on 
the basis of popular superstition. The mira- 
culous conception, which fraud and credulity 
ascribed to the virgin-mother of Zingis, raised 
him above the level of human nature; and the 
naked prophet, who, in the name of the Deity, 
invested him with the empire of the earth, pointed 
the valour of the Moguls witli irresistible en- 
tlmsiasm.7 The religious arts of Attiia were 
not less skilfully adapted to the character of his 
age and country. It was natural enough, that 
the Scythians should adore, with peculiar devo- 
tion, the god of war ; but as they were incapable 
of forming either an abstract idea, or a corporeal 
representation, they worshipped their tutelar deity- 
under the symbol of an iron cirneter.s One of 
the shepherds of the Huns perceived discovers 
that a heifer, who was grazing, had 
wounded herself in the foot, and 
curiously followed the track of the blood, till he 
discovered, among the long grass, the point of 
an ancient sword; which he dug out of the 
ground, and presented to Attiia. That mag- 
nanimous, or rather that artful, prince accepted, 
with pious gratitude, this celestial favour ; and, 
as the rightful possessor of the sivord of Mars, 
asserted his divine and indefeasible claim to the 
dominion of the earth. If the rites of Scythia 
were practised on this solemn occasion, a lofty 
altar, or rather pile of faggots, three hundred 
yards in length and in breadth, was raised in a 
spacious plain; and the sword of Mars was 
placed erect on the summit of this rustic altar, 
which was annually consecrated by the blood of 
sheep, horses, and of the hundredth captive- 
Whether human sacrifices formed any part of the 

the popular language and opinions ; Zingis is styled the son of God, 
&c. &c*' 

8 Nec templum apud eos visitnr, aiit delubnim, ne tuguruim qui- 
dem culmo tectum cemi usquam potest ; sed gladius barbarico ritOi 
hitmi figitur nudiis, eumque ut Martem regionum quas circuincircant 
prosulem verecundius colunt. Ammian. Marcellin. xxxi. 2., and tlje 
learned ttotea of Lindenbrogius and Valesius. 

■ 9 ihrjscus relates this remarkable story, lioth in his own text 
(p. 6S.), and in the quotation made by Jomandes (c. 35. p. 662.). 
He might have explained the tradition, or fable, which chanteterised 
this fanaous sword, and the name, as well as attributes, of the Hcythian* 
deity, "whom he has translated into the Mars of the Greeks and 

- 10 Herodot. 1. iv. c. 62. For the sake of economy, I have calcu- 
lated by the smallest stadium. In the human sacrifices, they cut ©if 
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Tfovship of Attila, or whether he propitiated tho 
ffod of war with tho victims which he continually 
oirered in the field of battle, the favourite of 
Mars soon acquired a sacred character, which 
rendered his comiuests more easy and morepei^ 
inanent; and the barbarian princes confessed, 
in the language of devotion or flattery, that they 
could not presume to gaze, with a steady eye, 
on the divine majesty of the king of the Huns, u 
His brother Bleda, who reignctl over a consider- 
able part of the nation, was compelled to resign 
his sceptre, and his life. Yet eveir this cruel 
act was attributed to a supernatural impulse ; 
and the vigour with which Attila wielded the 
sword of Mars, convinced the world, that it had 
been reserved alone for his invincible arm.iv 
But the extent of his empire affords the only 
remaining evidence of the number, and import- 
ance, of his victories ; and the Scythian monarch, 
however ignorant of the value of science and 
philosophy, might, perhaps, lament, that his 
illiterate subjects were destitute of the art which 
could perpetuate the memory of his exploits, 
andaequires Ha line of separation wcre di-awn 
the empire of jjetwecn tlic civiliscd and the savage 
climates of the globe ; between the 
inhabitants of cities, who cultivated the earth, 
and the hunters and shepherds, who dwelt in 
tents ; Attila might aspire to the title of supreme 
and sole monarch of the barbarians. He 
alone, among the conquerors of ancient and 
modern times, united the two mighty kingdoms 
of Germany and Scythia; and those vague ap- 
pellations, when they are applied to his reign, 
may be understood with an ample ^ latitude. 
Thuringia, which stretched beyond its actual 
limits as far as the Danube, was in the number 
of his provinces : he interposed, with the weight 
of a powerful neighbour, lit the domestic afiaii's 
of the Franks; and one of his lieutenants chas- 
tised, and almost exterminated, the Burgundians 

of the Rhine. He subdued the islands of the 
ocean, the kingdom of Scandinavia, encompassed 
and divided by the waters of the Baltic ; and the 
Huns might derive a tribute of furs from that 
northern region, which has been protected from 
all other conquerors by the severity of the cli- 
mate, and the courage of the natives.^ Towards 
the east, it is difficult to circumscribe the do- 
minion of Attila over the Scythian deserts ; yet 
we may be assured, that he reigned on the banks 
of the Volga ; that the king of the Huns was 
dreaded, not only as a warrior, but as a magi- 
cian ; that he insulted and vanquished the 
khan of the fonnidable Geougen ; and that he 
sent ambassadors to negotiate an equal alliance 

the shooMer and arm of the victim, which they threw up into the 
air, ami drew omens and presages from the manner of their lallitig 

'^"il^'priscns, p. .'i.l- A more civilised hero, Augustiw himself, was 
plejiMHl, if th(‘ person »»n whom he fixed his oyi-a seemed unable to 
support their divine lustre, Sueton. in August, c. 70- 

n The eoiiiu de Ihiat {Uist. des TeupU's de rKwrone, tom- vd. 
p. dys, d .P.h) .utenipts to clear Attila from the murder ot his farotiier; 
and Is almost inelin d tori'jeet the cimcurreiit testimony of JurnaiuUs, 
ami tlwf cotemporarj' (’hronieles. 

13 l-VirttHSimavuin gem nun donmms, (lui inaudita ante se potentta, 
solus Seytiiiea er <(cnu,mica regna possedit. .lonrmdes, e. 40. p. fiSd. 
I'risctts, p. fid, (f.o, Al. de (htignes, l»y his knowledge ol tlie (dmiese, 
h.ts ae<|uirtat (tom, ii* p. an adetjuate idea ot the umpire 

• ^**1414** Hist, des Huns, tom- ii. p. 29fi. O’ho (kwjgen believed, 
that Uw U\n\% could excite, at pleasure, storms ot wmd nud rain. 
This phenomenon was prottuem by the atones Om ; to wimse magm 
povr^ar the loss of ahatUe was ascribwl hv the Malunnetan 1 artars or 
ihe fourteenth cotttury. See CUerefuddm All, Ilist. do Timur Ucc, 
torn. U p, R'i, SS. 


with the empire of China. In tho proud review 
of the nations who acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Attila, and who never entertained, during his 
life time, the thought of a revolt, the Gepidre 
and the Ostrogoths were distinguished by their 
numbers, their bravery, and the personal merit 
of their chiefs. I'lie renowned Ardaric, king of 
the Gepidte, was the faitlifnl and sagacious 
counsellor of the monareli, who esteemed his in- 
trepid genius, whilst he h)v<,*d the inihl and dis- 
creet virtues of the noble alainir, king of the 
Ostrogoths. The crowil of vulgar kings, the 
leaders of so many martial tribes, who served 
tinder the standard of Attila, were ranged in the 
submissive order ot guards and domestics, round 
the person of their master. They watched Ms 
nod; they trembled at his frown; and at the 
first signal of his will, they executed, without 
murmur or hesitation, his stern and absolute 
commands. In time of peace, the dependent 
princes, with their national 1 roops, attended the 
royal camp in regular succession ; but when 
Attila collected his military force, he was able to 
bring into the field an army of five, or, accord- 
ing to another account, of seven hundred thou- 
sand barbarians, 13 

The ambassadors of the Huns 


xAiv; ^ ~ The Huns in- 

might awaken the attention of nie- 
odosius, by reminding him, that * 

they were his neighliours both in Imrope and 
Asia; since they touched the Danube on one 
hand, and reached, with the other, as far as the I a- 
nais. In the reign of his father Arcadiiis, a band 
of adventurous Huns had ravaged the provinces 
of the East; from whence they brought away 
rich spoils and innumerable captives. They 
advanced, by a secret path, along the shores of 
the Caspian Sea ; traversed the snowy mountains 
of Armenia ; passed the Tigris, the Euphrates, 
and the Halys ; recruited their weary cavalry 
with the generous breed of Cappadocian horses; 
occupied the hilly country of Cilicia; and dis- 
turbed the festal songs, and dances, of the citi- 
zens of Antioch. Egypt trembled at their 
approach ; and the monks and pilgrims of the 
Holy Land prepared to escape their fury by a 
speedy embarkation. The memory of this in- 
vasion was still recent in tlie minds of the Ori- 
entals. The subjects of Attila might execute, 
with superior forces, the design wfliich these ad- 
venturers had so boldly attempted ; and it soon 
became the subject of anxious conjecture, whe 
ther the tempest would fall on the dominions of 
Rome, or of Persia. Some of tlie great vassals 
of the king of the Huns, wlio were themselves 
in the rank of powerful princes, had been sent 

15 Jonmndes, c. 35. p. 651 r. .37. p. 667. , See Tillemonl, I Hsf . 
des Einporeurfi, tom. vt. p. TW. 1>»S. < twiuillo fia'i yqm.'hi'pted tht 
pride of Attila to lii-s sufiject kings ; and his tr.tg(?dy opens with these 
two ridiculous lines ; . i r . 

11s ne sont pas vouus, nos deux rois ! qu’on Icur <he 
i lu’ils 80 font two attciulrc, ot (pi’Attiia Cetunne. 

The twirkings of the (lepidai and the « »strogoth» aro profihmd toU* 
ticiatis and sentiniental lovers ; tmtl the whole piueu exhuats the 
tlefects, without the goidiw. of the )>ocf . 

■ itj aid per (.aapia claitstra 

Avmeniasque juv«!s, inopino triooite duoti 
Invadunt Orienlls opes: jam p:v,cua tumant 
Cappiidoeum, vohicniiwpte parens Argmus equorum. 

.lain ruliift altus 1 1 iilys, neo m; defetuUt inlquo 
MotUe CUix ; S,\ria; tntetus vastantur amreid ; 

Assuetmmpu! dioris ct heta pldx.* canovnin 
rroterit ind'dlcm sonipcs hosiitis Orqntem. 

Claudian. in Hulin. L ii. 'iS-. .35. . 
See, likewise, in Kutrop. I. i. 215-.''5I., ami the Mrnng |Uscvipti(m of 
Jei'otn, who wrote from his IVdings, tom. i. p. til. ad Jieljotfin . p. tiOU. 
ad Ocean, i’idlostorgius {1. ix. c. fi.) mondons thi:, irvnpttou. 
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to ratify an alliance and society of arms with the 
emperor, or rather w'itli the general, of the West. 
They related, during their residence at Rome, 
the circumstances of an expedition, which they 
had lately made into the East. After passing a 
desert and a morass, supposed by the Romans 
to be the lake Moeotis, they penetrated through 
the mountains, and arrived, at the end of fifteen 
days’ march, on the coniines of Media ; where 
they advanced as far as the unknown cities of 
Basic and Cursic. They encountered the Per- 
sian army in the plains of Media ; and die air, 
according to their own expression, was darkened 
by a cloud of arrows. But the Huns w'ere 
obliged to retire before the numbers of the ene- 
my. Their laliorious retreat was eifected by a 
different road; they lost the greatest pai*t of 
their booty; and at length returned to the royal 
camp, with some knowledge of the country, and 
ail impatient desire of revenge. In the free 
conversation of the Imperial ambassadors, who 
discussed, at the court of Attila, the character 
and designs of their formidable enemy, the mi- 
nisters of Constantinople expressed their hope, 
that his strength might be diverted and employed 
in a long and doubtful contest with the princes 
of the house of Sassan. The more sagacious 
Italians admonished their Eastern brethren of 
the folly and danger of such a hope ; and con- 
vinced them, that the Medes and Persians were 
incapable of resisting the arms of the Huns; 
and, that the easy and important acquisition 
would exalt the pride, as well as power, of the 
conqueror. Instead of contenting himself with 
a moderate contribution, and a military title, 
which equalled him only to the generals of Theo- 
dosius, Attila would proceed to impose a dis- 
graceful and intolerable yoke on the necks of 
the prostrate and captive Romans, w'ho would 
then be encompassed, on all sides, by the empire 
of tlie I-Iuns.i7 

They attack Wliile the powcrs of Europe and 
Asia were solicitous to avert the 
impending danger, the alliance of 
Attila maintained the Vandals in the possession 
of Africa. An enterprise had been concerted 
between the courts of Ravenna and Constan- 
tinople, for the recovery of that valuable pro- 
vince ; and the ports of Sicily were already filled 
with the military and naval forces of Theodosius. 
But the subtle Genseric, who spread his nego- 
tiations round the world, prevented their designs, 
by exciting the king of the Huns to invade the 
Eastern empire; and a trifling incident soon 
became the motive, or pretence, of a destructive 
war. 18 Under the faith of the treaty of Margus, j 
a free market was held on the northern side of j 
the Danube, which was protected by a Roman j 
fortress, surnamed Gonstantia. A troop of bar- 
barians violated the commercial security; killed, 
or dispersed, the unsuspecting traders; and 
levelled the fortress with the ground. The 
Huns justified this outrage as an act of reprisal; 

17 Seo the original conversation In rriscusji p. 64, 65. 

18 Prisons, p. 351. His history contained a copious and elegant 
account of the war (Evagrius, U i. c. 17*) ; but the extracts which 
relate to tlie embassies are the only jiarts that have reached our times. 
The original work was accessible, however, to the writers, from , 
whom we borrow our imperfect knowledge, Jornandes, Theophanes, 
count MarcelUnus, Prosper- Tyro, and the author of the Akxandriah, , 
or roschal, Cbrcmicle. IVI. de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de PHurope, . 


alleged, that the bishop of Margus had entered 
their territories, to discover and steal a secret 
treasure of their kings ; and sternly demanded 
the guilty prelate, the sacrilegious Siioil, and the 
fugitive subjects, who had escaped from the jus- 
tice of Attila. The refusal of the Byzantine 
court was the signal of war ; and the Maisians 
at first applauded the generous firmness of their 
sovereign. But they were soon intimidated by 
the destruction of Viminiacura and the adjacent 
towns ; and the people was persuaded to, adopt 
the convenient maxim, that a private citizen, how- 
ever innocent or respectable, may be justly sa- 
crificed to the safety of his country. The bishop 
of Bfargus, who did not possess the spirit of a 
martyr, resolved to prevent the designs which 
he suspected. He boldly treated with the princes 
of the Huns; secured, by solemn oaths, his par- 
don and reward; posted a numerous dctachnient 
I of barbarians, in silent ambush, on the banks of 
the Danube ; and, at the appointed hour, opened, 
with Ms own hand, the gates of his episcopal city. 
This advantage, wdiich had been obtained by trea- 
chery, served as a prelude to more honourable 
and decisive victories. The Illyrian frontier was 
covered by a line of castles and fortresses ; and 
though tlie greatest part of them consisted only 
of a single tower, with a small garrison, they 
were commonly sufficient to repel, or to inter- 
cept, the inroads of an enemy, who was ignorant 
of the art, and impatient of the delay, of a re- 
gular siege. But these slight obstacles were 
instantly swept away by the inundation of the 
Huns, They destroyed, with fire and sword, 
the populous cities of Sirmium and Singidunum, 
of Ratiaria and Marcianapolis, of Naissus and 
Sardica ; where every circumstance, in the dis- 
cipline of the people, and the construction of the 
buildings, had been gradually adapted to the 
sole purposes of defence. The ravage 
whole breadth of Europe, as it 
extends above five hundred miles stantmopie. 
from the Euxine to the Hadriatic, w'as at 
once invaded, and occupied, and desolated, by 
the myriads of barbarians whom Attila led into 
the field. The public danger and distress could 
not> however, provoke Theodosius to interrupt 
his amusements and devotion, or to appeal’ in 
pei’son at the head of the Roman legions. But 
the troops, which had been sent against Geii- 
seric, were hastily recalled from Sicily ; the gar- 
risons, on the side of Persia, w'ere exhausted ; 
and a military force was collected in Europe, 
formidable by their arms and numbers, if the 
generals had understood the science of com- 
mand, and their soldiers the duty of obedience. 
The aimies of the Eastern empire were van- 
quished in three successive engagements; and 
the progress of Attila may be traced by the 
fields of battle. The two former, on the banks 
of the Utus, and under the walls of Marciana . 
polls, were fought in the extensive plains be- 
tween the Danube and Mount Ha:!inus. As 

tom. vii. c. XV.) has oxaininetl the cause, the circuniMances, and the 
duration, of this war ; and will not allow it to esttnd bejond the ;year 
four hundred and forty -four. 

19 Procopius, de Edifiejis, 1. iv. c. 5. These fortresses were after- 
wards restored, strengthened, and enlarged, bv the emperor ,1 Uhtiniati ; 
hut they were soon destroyed by the Abarua, who aucceeded to tho 
power and possessions of the Huns. 
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the Eomans were pressed by a victorious enemy, 
they sradually, and unskilfully, retired towards 
the ChersonusHS of Thrace; and that narrow 
neuinsula, the last extremity of the land, was 
marked liy their third, ami irreparable, deteat. 

By the dost ruction of this amiy, Attila acquired 
the indisputable possession of the field. From 
tlie Uellespont to Thermopylai, and the suburbs 
of Constantinople, he ravaged, without resistance 
and without mercy, the provuiees ol Thrace ami 
Macedonia. Ileraclea and Hadrianople might, 
perhaps, escape this dreadful irruption ot tlie 
Iluilii; but the words, the luost expressive or 
total extirpation and erasure, are applied to tlie 
calamities wliich they inflicted on seventy cities 
of the Eastern empire. Theodosius, his court, 
and the uiuvarlike people, were protected by the 
walls of Constantinople; hut those walls had 
been shaken by a recent earthquake, and the tall 
of fifty-eight towers had opened a large and 
tremendous breach. 'ri»e damage indeed was 
speedily repaired; but this accident w^as aggia- 
vated by a superstitious tear, that Heaven itself 
had delivered the Imperial city to the shepherds 
of Scythia, who were strangers to the laws, the 
lan"ua«'e, and the religion, of the Eomans.^i 
TheSciythian. ijT^vasions of the civil- 

or Tartar wars. Jsed empires of tlic South, the Scy- 
thian sliepherds have been uniformly actuated^ 
by a savage and destructive^ spirit. The laws of 
war, that restrain, the exercise of national rapine 
and murder, arc founded on two principles of 
substantial interest'; tlie knowledge of the per- 
manent benefits which may be obtained by a mo- 
derate use of conquest ; and a just apprehension, 
lest the desolation which we indict on the enemy’s 
country, may be retaliated on our own. But 
these considerations of hope and fear are almost 
unknown in the pastoral state of nations, ihe 
Huns of Attila may, without injustice, be com- 
pared to the Moguls and Tartars, before their 
primitive manners were changed by religion and 
luxury ; and the evidence of Oriental history 
may reflect some light on the short and imper- 
fect annals of Rome. After the Moguls had 
subdued the northern provinces of China, it was 
seriously proposed, not in tlie hour of victory 
and passion, but in calm deliberate council, to 
exterminate all the inhabitants of that populous 
country, that the vacant land might be converted 
to the pasture of cattle. The firmness of a Chi- 
nese mandarin, who insinuated some princi- 
ples of rational policy into the mind of Zingis, 
diverted him from the execution of this horrid 
design. But in the cities of Asia, which yielded 
to the Moguls, the inhuman abuse of the rights 


of was exorcised, with a regular form of 
discipline, which may, wil.li equal reason, though 
not with ccjual authority, be imputed to the 
victorious llims. 'flu; inhabitants, who had 
submitted to their discretion, were ordered to 
evacuate their liousos, and to assemble^ in some 
plain a<ljaocn(. to the city ; where a division was 
made of the Y{uu|uidieti into three parts, ^ 1 iie 
first class consisted of the soKliersot the garrison, 
and of tlie young men capable tif bearing arms; 
and their fate was instantly decided; they were 
cither enlisted among the i\h>gtds, or they were 
massacred oti the spot, by the frtiops, who, with 
pointed spears and bended bows, luul ti>rme<t a 
circle round the captive multitude. The second 
class, composed of the young and beautitu! wo- 
men, of tlie artiiicer.s of every rank and proies- 
sion, and of the more wcaltiiy or lunumrable 
citizens, from whom a iirivate rtmsom might bo 
expected, was distributeil in e<[ual or proportion- 
able hits. The remainder, whose life or death 
was tdiko useless to the eon<|nerors, were per- 
mitted to return to the city ; which, in the mean 
while, had been stripped of its valuable furni- 
ture ; and a tax was imposed on those wmtebed 
inhaliitants for the indulgence ot breatlung their 
native air. Sueli was the behaviour ot tho 
Moguls, when they were not conscious of any 
extraordinary rigour. But the most casual 
provocation, the slightest motive, ol caprice or 
convenience, often provoked them to involve a 
whole people in an indiscriminate massacre ; and 
the ruin of some tiourisiiing cities was executed 
with such unrelenting perseverance, that, accord- 
ing to their own expression, horses might run, 
without stumbling, over the ground where they 
had once stiKxl. The three great capitids ot 
Khorasan, Manx, Neis^ibour, and Herat, were 
destroyed by the armies of Zingis; and the 
exact account, which was taken oi the slain, 
amounted to four inillions three liundred and 
forty-seven thousand persons. *2*^ Timur, or In- 
merlane, was educated in a less barbarous age, 
and in the profession of the Mahometan religion ; 
yet, if Attila equalled the hostile ravages of ia- 
merlane,^i5 either the Tartar or the Hun might 
deserve the epithet of the Soourgf. oi«' 

It may be aflinned, with bolder state of am 
assurance, that the Huns depopu- ^i^tivcs. 
lated tho provinces of the empire, by the nuniher 
of Roman subjects whom they led aivay into 
captivity. In the hands ol a wise legislator^ 
such an industrious colony might have ^contri- 
buted to diffuse, through the deserts of Scythia, 
the rudiments of the useful and ornamental arts ; 
but these captives, wdio had been taken in war, 


20 Septiiaginta civitata {says Prosp«r-Tyro) depradatione vayata', 
Tho lanifuatre of cotint MarcoUinxis i)? still mote torcible. Fene totom 
Fluropani, invasis exchUijiiie civiiatibus atque castellis, cmrmit _ 
2\ h’illemont (ni.st.<les Ernporeurs, tom. vi. p. lOb, 107.) bas paul 
cTcat to this memorable earthquake; ■which was felt as far 

from Uoust.Hitlnople as Aiitluch and Alexandria, and is celebratetl by 
all (he t't't'U'.sjastlfal writers. 1» the h.aiKls of a popular preacher, an 

tiirthquake is im engine of admirable etlecr. 

lU' represented to tlus einiieror ot tho Mopils, that the four 
prnvinees {reteheli, Chantonpr, Chansi, and Lcaotonc) ■which he 
ftlreailv jiossessed, uu;.ht iumuallv produce, under a mild administra- 
-'oji, .'iU(),(i(it» (nuu cs of silver, KiO.hOO measures of rice, and 8(H»,0tK) 

..t'.iii- ,lrt li, TKnniifi,. riec Monirnns. n. 5S. sg . 


rnions inonsuT, wno saved nts eoimiry, antictvinhcu u>e couquurora. 
J*ar{i,’utar insi.'itiees would be endless; but tlte curious reader 
coiihUlt the Life of (ien;tihcan, by Petit dc la Croix, theHistoire 
dfs M<inf:m!i.s, and the iifteentb book ofUie nJstory of the Huns. 

24 At Maru, I,3lK>,l)U0; at Herat, l,COO,iO(K}; at Nciaabour, 


l,7'17,fKXI. D'llevbelot, BibliothiViue Orientalc, p. .isn, ISl- I me 

the orthogaphy of D'Anville’a maps. It m(»sl however f 

that the rmians were_ disposed to exajtgwate their los-sts, aud tho 

^^If'tthenffodt'iji^'AIL ^ t^neKyrist, would aiTurd tts many 

horrid exan-qiles. In his camn ludore Uelhi, 

IfMl.OOO Indian prisoum, who bad m>(M '^hen the army «Hh ir 
countrymon appeared in siftht. (M wt. do I tmur llec, tom. ah P* •*< •) 
The iteople of hmuhan supidicil 70,fK)hlmm,'u» skulls for the strut turn, 
of MwS lofty towers (Id! tom, i. p. «».h A similar tax was levied 
0)1 the revolt of Haffbwl (tom. ill. p. ri7C.)! and the 
which tlberefwldiu wa.snot able to procure ft-om Uie o dlom, 

is stated by miother historian (Ahmed Arabslada, tom. lU p- 17o. vers. 
Manger) sit UOjOOt) heads. , „ , „ . „ - . 

2fi The ancumts, Jornandes, I'rlscus, &c. are imormit of this epp 
thet. The motlern Unnttarians have imagined, that It was applted, 
by a hermit of (hiul, to Attila, who was pieced to 
the titles of his royal dignity. Mascou, ix. 23., and Tillemont, Hist. 
de .3 Kinperours, toin. vi. p. 1-13. 
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were accidentally dispersed among the hordes 
that obeyed the empire of Attila. The estimate 
of their respective value was formed by the 
simple judgment of unenlightened, and unpre- 
judiced, barbarians. Perhaps they might not 
understand the merit of a theologian, profoundly 
skilled in the controversies of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation : yet they respected tlie minis- 
ters of every religion ; and the active zeal of the 
Christian missionaries, witliout approaching the 
person, or the palace, of tlie monarch, success- 
fully laboured in the propagation of the Gospel.®7 
The pastoral tribes, who were ignorant of the 
distinction of landed property, must have dis- 
regarded the use, as well as the abuse, of civil 
jurisprudence ; and the skill of an eloquent 
lawyer could excite only their contempt, or their 
abhorrence. 2S The perpetual intercourse of the 
Huns and the Goths had communicated the 
familiar knowledge of the two national dialects j 
and the barbarians were ambitious of conversing 
in Latin, the military idiom, even of the Eastern 
empire. “9 But they disdained the language, 
and the sciences, of the Greeks ; and the vain 
sophist, or grave philosopher, who had enjoyed 
the flattering applause of the schools, was mor- 
tilled to find, that his robust servant was a cap- 
tive of more value and importance than himself. 
The mechanic arts w'ere encouraged and es- 
teemed, as they tended to satisfy the wants of 
the Huns. An architect, in the service of One- 
gesius, one of the favourites of Attila, was 
employed to construct a bath ; but this work 
was a rare example of private luxury ; and the 
trades of the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, 
were much more adapted to supply a wandering 
people with the useful instruments of peace and 
war. But the merit of the physician was re- 
ceived with universal favour and respect; the 
barbarians, who despised death, might be ap- 
prehensive of disease; and the haughty con- 
queror trembled in the presence of a captive, to 
whom he ascribed, perhaps, an imaginary power, 
of prolonging, or preserving, his life. so The 
Huns might be provoked to insult the misery 
of their slaves, over whom they exercised a des- 
potic command; 31 but their manners were not 
susceptible of a refined system of oppression ; 
and the efforts of courage and diligence were 
often recompensed by the gift of freedom. The 
historian Priscus, whose embassy is a source of 
curious instruction, was accosted, in the camp 
of Attila, by a stranger, who saluted him in the 
Greek language, but whose dress and figure 
displayed the appearance of a w'ealthy Scythian. 
In the siege of Viminiacum, he had lost, accord- 
ing to his own account, his fortune and liberty : 
he became the slave of Onegesius ; but his 
faithful services, against the Romans and the 

27 The missionaries of St. Chrysostom had con’ferted great rttim- 

bers of the Scythians, who dwelt, heyond the Danube, in teiMa ana 
wagons. Theodoret, I. v. c. 31. Photius, p. 1617. The Maho- 
metanSfthe Mestorians, and the Jjatin Christians, thought themselves 
secure of gaining the sons and grandsons of Zingis, wlio treated the 
rival missionaries with impartial favour. , , . , . . , 

28 The Germans, who exterminated Vams and his legions, had 
been particularly offended witli the Roman laws and lawyers. One 
of the barbarians, after the effectual precautions of cutting out me 
tongue of an advocate, and sewing up his moutJi, observed, wim 
much satisfaction, that the viper could no longer hiss. Flonis, iv. I2. 

29 Priscus, p. 69. It should seem that the Huns preferred the 

Gothic and Latin languages to their own j which was probably a harsh 
and barren idiom. « , , 

30 Philip de Comines, in his adm^ble picture of tlic last moments 


Acatzires, had gradually raised him to the rank 
of the native Huns ; to whom he was attached 
by the domestic pledges of a new wife and 
several children. The spoils of war had restored 
and improved his private property; he was 
admitted to the table of his foimer lord; and 
the apostate Greek blessed the hour of bis cap- 
tivity, since it had been the introduction to an 
happy and independent state ; which he held by 
the honourable tenure of military service. This 
reflection naturally produced a dispute on the 
advantages and defects of the Roman govern- 
ment, which was severely arraigned by the 
apostate, and defended by Priscus in a prolix 
and feeble declamation. The freedman of 
Onegesius exposed, in true and lively colours, 
the vices of a declining empire, of which he had 
so long been the victim ; the cruel absurdity of 
the Roman princes, unable to protect their sub- 
jects against the public enemy, unwilling to 
trust them with arms for their own defence; 
the intolerable weight of taxes, rendered still 
more oppressive by the intricate or arbitrary 
modes of collection; the obscurity of numerous 
and contradictory laws ; the tedious and expen- 
sive forms of judicial proceedings; the partial 
administration of justice ; and the universal 
corruption, which increased the influence of the 
rich, and aggravated the misfortunes of the 
poor, A sentiment of patriotic sympathy was 
at length revived in die breast of the fortunate 
exile; and he lamented, with a flood of tears, 
the guilt or weakness of those magistrates, 
who had perverted the wisest and most salutary 

institutions. 32 

The timid, or selfleh, policy of Treaty of 
the Western Romans had abandoned ^Attua 
the Eastern empire to the Huns.ss ti^ Eastern 
The loss of armies, and the want of 
discipline, or virtue, w'ex'e not supplied by the 
personal character of the monarch. Theodosius 
might still affect the style, as well as the title, 
of Invincible Augmtus ; but he was reduced to 
solicit the clemency of Attila, who imperiously 
dictated these harsh and humiliating conditions 
of peace : I. The emperor of the East resigned, 
by an express or tacit convention, an extensive 
and important territory, which stretched along 
the southern banks of the Danube, from Singi- 
dunum or Belgrade, as far as Novas, in the 
diocese of Thrace, The breadth was defined 
by the vague computation of fifteen days* jour- 
ney ; but, from the proposal of Attila, to remove 
the situation of the national market, it soon 
appeared, that he comprehended the ruined city 
of Naissus witliin the limits of his dominions, 
II. The king of the Huns required and obtained, 
that his tribute or subsidy should be augmented 
from seven hundred pounds of gold to the 

of Lewis XI. {M«?moires, « tI. c. 12,), ipepresents the insdence of his 
pb^ician, who, in five months, extorted 64,000 crowns, and a rich 
t>is5iopric, from the stem avaricious tyrant. 

SI Triscus, (p. 61.) extols the equity of the Roman laws, which 
protected the life of a slave. Occidere solent (says Tacitus of the 
Germans) non disciplina et severitate, sed impetu et irik, ut inimicura, 
nisi quM impune. De Moribus Germ. c. 26. ITie HeruU, who 
were the 8ubject.s of Attila, claimed, and exercised, the power of life 
and death over their slaves. See a remarkable instance in the second 
book of Agathias, 

32 See me whole conversation in Prisciw, p. 69—62. 

33 Nova iterum Orienti assurgit ruina - - - - qaum nulla ab Occi- 
dentalibus ferrentur aitxilia. J'rosjier-Tyro composed his Chronicle 
in the West, and his observation implies a censure. 
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annual sum of two thousand one hundred ; and 
lie stipulated the immediate payment of six 
thousand pounds of gold to defray the expenses, 
or to expiate the guilt, of the war. One might 
imagine, that such a demand, which scarcely 
equalled the measure of private wealth, would 
have been readily discharged by the opulent em- 
pire of the East ; and the public distress affords 
a remarkable proof of the impoverished, or at 
least of the disorderly, state of the finances. A 
large proportion of the taxes, extorted from the 
people, was detained and intercepted in their 
passage, through the foulest channels, to the 
treasury of Constantinople. The revenue was 
dissipated by Theodosius, and his favourites, in 
wasteful and profuse luxury j which was dis- 
guised by the names of Imperial magnificence, 
or Christian charity. The immediate supplies 
had been exhausted by the unforeseen necessity 
of military preparations. A personal contri- 
bution, rigorously, but capriciously, imposed on 
the members of the senatorian order, was the 
only expedient that could disarm, without loss 
of time, the impatient avarice of Attila: and 
the poverty of the nobles compelled them to 
adopt the scandalous resource of exposing to 
public auction the jewels of their wives, and 
the hereditary ornaments of their palaces. 34 
III, The king of the Huns appears to have 
established, as a principle of national jurispru- 
dence, that he could never lose the property, 
which he had once acquired, in the persons who 
bad yielded either a voluntary, or reluctant, 
submission to his authority. From this prin- 
ciple he concluded, and the conclusions of 
Attila were irrevocable laws, that the Huns, 
'who had been taken prisoners in war, should be 
released without delay, and without ransom; 
that every Roman captive, who bad presumed 
to escape, should purchase his right to freedom 
at tlie price of twelve pieces of gold ; and that 
all the barbarians, who had deserted the standard 
of Attila, should be restored, without any pro- 
mise, or stipulation, of pardon. In the execu- 
tion of this cruel and ignominious treaty, the 
Imperial officers were forced to massacre sevei'al 
loyal and noble deserters, who refused to devote 
themselves to certain death ; and the Romans 
forfeited all reasonable claims to the friendship 
of any Scythian people, by this public confession, 
that they were destitute either of faith, or power, 
to protect the suppliants, who had embraced 
the throne of Theodosius. 3 5 
Spirit of the firmness of a single tO’^vn, so 

Azimuntines. obscure, that, except on this occa- 
sion, it has never been mentioned by any histo- 
rian or geographer, exposed the disgrace of the 
emperor and empire. Azimus, or Azimuntium, 
a small city of Thrace on the Illyrian borders, 36 

34 Accordinff to the description, or rather invective, of Clrrysostom, 
an auction of Byzantine hixtiry must have been very productive. 
Every wealthy house posscisi'd .'i semicircular table of massy silver, 
such tts two men couUi scaredy lift, a vase of solid gold of the weicht 
of forty poumls, cups, dishes of the same metal, t&c, 

Sf# The artirsfes of tire treaty, expressed %vlthout, much order or pre- 
cision, may he found In I'riscus (p. 31, a'i, 3ti, 37. 53, foo.). Count 
MaroelVhms dispenses some comfort, by observing, 1* That Attila 
himself solicited the peace and presentts", which h© had formerly re- 
fused 1 and, 2dly, Tiial about the s£ime time, the ambassadors of liidla 
presented a fine large tame tiger to the emperor Theoiiosius. 

36 Prisctts, p. 35, 30. Among the hundred and eighty-two furts, 
or casdes, of Thrace, enumerated by IVocoidus (de jEdificii-i, i. iv. 
c. xi. tom. ii. p. 92. edit. Paris), there is one of the name of JSshmuioiu 
wlioge positaoti is doubtfully marked, in the nuighbourho^ ol a.n- 


had been distingirishccl by the martial spirit of 
its youth, the .skill anti reputation of the leaders 
whom they had chosen, and their daring exploits 
against the innumerable host of the barharian.s. * 
Instead of tamely expecting their aiiproach, the 
Aznmintincs attacked, in fre(|uent an<l successful 
sallies, the troops of the I Inns; who gradually 
declined the dangerous neighbourhood ; rescued 
from tlieir hands the spoil and the caplives, and 
recruited tlieir domestic 1‘orce by the voluntary 
as.soelation of fugitives and deserti'rs. After 
the conclusion of the treaty, Attila still menaced 
the empire with implacable war, unless the 
Azimuntiiies were jiersuaded, or compelled, to 
comply with the conditions which their sovereign 
had accepted. The ministers of Tiieodosius 
confessed with shame, and with truth, that they 
no longer possessed any authority over a society 
of men, who so bravely asserted their natural 
independence ; and the king of the nuns con- 
descended to negotiate an equal exchange with 
the citizens of Azimus. They demanded the 
restitution of some shepherds, who, with their 
cattle, had been accidentally surprised. A strict, 
though fruitless, enquiry was allowed : but the 
Huns were obliged to swear, that they did not 
detain any prisoners belonging to the city, before 
they could recover two surviving countrymen, ^ 
•whom the Azimuntiiies had reserved as pledges 
for the safety of their lost conipaniou.s. Attila, 
on his side, was satisfied, and deceived, by their 
solemn asseveration, that the rest of the captives 
had lieen put to the sword ; and that it was their 
con.stant practice, immediately to dismiss the 
Romans and the deserters, who had obttuiied 
the security of the public faith. This prudent 
and officious dissimulation may be condemned, 
or excused, by the casuists, as they incline to 
the rigid decree of St. Augustin, or to the 
milder sentiirient of St. Jerom and St. Chryso.s- 
tom : but every soldier, every statesman, iniust 
acknowledge, that, if the race of the Aziiniin- 
tines had been encouraged and multiplied, the 
barbarians would have ceased to trample on the 
majesty of the empire.37 

It would have been strange, in- 
deed, if Theodo.sius had purchased, ivom TuiL to 
by the loss of honour, a .secure and 
solid tranquillity; or if his tameness had not 
invited the repetition of injuries. The Byzantine 
court was insulted by five or six successive em- 
bassies ; 38 and the ministers of Attila were 
uniformly instructed to press the tardy or im- 
perfect execution of the last treaty ; to x^roduce 
the names of fugitives and deserters, who were 
still protected by the einxiire; and to declare, 
with seeming moderation, that unless their so- 
vereign obtained complete and immediate satis- 
faction, it would be impossible for him, were it 

chialus, and the Kaxine Soa. The name and walls of Axiimmthim 
nileht subsist till the reijrn of .hihtiniuu ; but the race of its hruve 
defondors had been carefully extirpated by tlui ieftbntsy of the ftotimu 
prntces. 

.37 Thep:'evish dispute of St. jerotu and St. Atieustin, who la- 
omired, by dilferent expediemts, to n<oonciU‘ tin; mnmit' (luarrel of the 
two apostles St. I’eterandSt. Paul, depends «ut thosolutfon of an Itti- 
nortant question (Middh;tf>u'.s W’orks vol. 11. p. 5 ••Id.), whleh has 
beon frequently aeitated by Catholic jmd Proteistant divines, and even 
by lawyers and philo,s<)j>her!i of every ape. 

36 Motitesquieu (Considerations sur la (Jrandeur, foe. c. xtx.) has 
delineated, with a bold and «a>;y pencil, some of the most striking cir- 
ctimstances of the pride of Attila, and the disgrace of the Romans. lie 
deserves the praise of ha vinp read the Frapmeuts of Priscus, which 
have been too much disregjirdcU. 
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even his %vish, to check the resentment of his 
warlike tribes. Besides the motives of pride and 
interest, which might prompt the king of t!ie 
Huns to continue tliis train of negotiation, he 
was induenced by the less honourable view of 
enriching his favourites at the expense of his 
enemies. The Imperial treasury was exhausted, 
to procure the friendly offices of the ambas- 
sadors, and their principal attendants, whose 
favourable report might conduce to the main- 
tenance of peace. Tlie barbarian monarch was 
flattered by the liberal reception of his minis- 
ters ; he computed with pleasure the value and 
splendour of their gifts, rigorously exacted the 
performance of every promise, which would con- 
tribute to tlioir private emolument, and treated 
as an important business of state, the marriage 
of his secretary Constantius.s*^ Tliat Gallic ad- 
venturer, who was recommended by iEtius to the 
king of the Huns, had engaged his service to the 
ministers of Constantinople, for the stipulated 
reward of a wealthy and noble wife ; and the 
daughter of count Saturninus was chosen to 
discharge the obligations of her country. Tiie 
reluctance of the victim, some domestic troubles, 
and the unjust confiscation of her fortune, cooled 
the ardour of her interested lover ; but he still 
demanded, in the name of Attila, an equivalent 
alliance ; and after many ambiguous delays and 
excuses, the Byzantine court was compelled to 
sacrifice to this insolent stranger the widow of 
Arrnatius, whose birth, opulence, and beauty, 
placed her in the most illustrious rank of the 
Roman matrons. For these importunate and 
oppressive embassies, Attila claimed a suitable 
return : he weighed, with suspicious pride, the 
character and station of the Imperial envoys ; 
but he condescended to promise, that he would 
advance as far as Sardica, to receive any ministers 
who had been invested with the consular dignity. 
The council of Theodosius eluded this proposal, 
by representing the desolate and ruined condition 
of Sardica ; and even ventured to insinuate, that 
every officer of the army or household was qua- 
lified to treat with the most powerful princes of 
Scythia. Maximin,*JO a respectable courtier, 
whose abilities had been long exercised in civil 
and inilitary employments, accepted with reluc- 
tance the troublesome, and, perhaps, dangerous 
commission, of reconciling the angry spirit of , 
the king of tlie Huns. His friend, the historian 
Prisciis,-^! embraced the opportunity of observing 
the barbarian hero in the peaceful and domestic 
scenes of life : but the secret of the embassy, a 
fatal and guilty secret, was intrusted only to the 
interpreter Vigiliiis. The two last ambassadors 
of the Huns, Orestes, a noble subject of tlie 
Pannonian province, and Edecoii, a valiant chief- 
tain of the tribe of the Scyrri, returned at the 
same time from Constantinople to the royal 
camp. I’heir obscure names were afterwards 
illustrated by the extraordinary fortune and the 

39 See Pilscui?, p. 69. 71, 72, ?zc., I would fain believe, that this 
adventurer was afterwanln crudtiod by the order of Attila, on a sus- 
picion of traisonable practices ; but IViscns {p. 57*) bas ton plainly 
dlstingulslied tm) |)ersons of the name of ConsitaiUius, who, firom thd 
similar events of their lives, might have been easily confounded. 

40 In the Persian treaty concluded in the year 422, the wise and 
eloquent Maximin had been the assessor of Ardaburius. (Hocrates, 1. vil. 
c. 20.) When Marcian ascended the throne, the oflrlce of Great 
Chamberlain was bestowed on Mfixtmin,who is ranked, in a public 
edict, among the four principal ministers of stale. (Novell, ad calc. 


contrast of their sons; the two servants of Attila 
became the fathers of the last Roman emperor 
of the West, and of the first barbarian king of 
Italy. 

The ambassadors, who were fol- Theemb^sy 
lowed by a numerous train of men to 
and horses, made their first halt at a.d.44S. 
Sardica, at the distance of three hundred and fifty 
mile.s, or thirteen days’ journey, from Constan- 
tinople. As the remains of Sardica were still 
included within the limits of the empire, it was 
incumbent on the Romans to exercise the duties 
of hospitality. They provided, with the assist- 
ance of the provincials, a sufficient number of 
sheep and oxen; and invited the Pluns to a 
splendid, or, at least, a plentiful, supper. But 
the harmony of the eutertaiument was soon dis- 
turbed by mutual j^rejudice and indiscretion. 
The greatness of the emperor and the empire 
was w'armly maintained by their ministers ; the 
Huns, with equal ardour, asserted the superiority 
of their victorious monarch: the dispute was 
inflamed by the rash and unseasonable flattery 
of Vigilius, who passionately rejected the com- 
parison of a mere mortal with the divine Theo- 
dosius ; and it was with extreme difficulty that 
Maximill and Prisons were able to divert the 
conversation, or to soothe the angry minds of 
tlie barbarians. When they rose from table, the 
Imperial ambassador presented Edecon and 
Orestes with rich gifts of silk robes and Indian 
pearls, which they thankfully aceex^ted. Yet 
Orestes could not forbear insinuating, that he 
had not always been treated with such respect 
and liberality : and the ofiensive distinction, which 
was implied, between his civil office and the he- 
reditary rank of his colleague, seems to have 
made Edecon a doubtful friend, and Orestes an 
irreconcilable enemy. After this entertainment, 
they travelled about one hundred miles from 
Sardica to Naissus. That flourishing city, which 
had given birth to the great Constantine, was 
levelled with the ground; the inhabitants were 
destroyed or dispersed; and the appearance of 
some sick persons, who were still permitted to 
exist among the ruins of the churches, served 
only to increase the horror of the prospect. The 
surface of the country was covered with the bones 
of the slain ; and the ambassadors, who directed 
their course to the north-west, w’^ere obliged to 
pass the hills of modern Servia, before they 
descended into the fiat and marshy grounds, 
which are terminated by the Danube, The Huns 
w'ere masters of the great river ; their navigation 
was performed in large canoes, hollowed out of 
the trunk of a single tree; the ministers of 
Theodosius were safely landed on the opi^osite 
bank; and their barbarian associates immediately 
hastened to the camj) of Attila, which was equally 
prepared for the amusements of hunting, or of 
war. No sooner had Maximin advanced about 
two miles from the Danube, than he began to 

Coil, Theod. p. 31.) He executed a civil and military commission in 
tlie Eastern provinces ; and his death was, lamented by the savages of 
.iSthiopia, •wnose incursions he had repres!:«?d. See Triscus, p. 40, 41. 

41 Friscus was a native of Taniutn in Thrace, and deserved, by his 
eloquence, an honourable place among the sophists of the age. Hi* 
Byzantine history, which related to his own Uiues, was comprisetl in 
seven books. See Fabricius, Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. p. 2.35, 236. 
Notwithstanding the charitable judgment of tlte critics, 1 suspect that 
Priscus was a I’agau. 
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experience the fastidious insolence of the con- 
queror. He was sternly forbid to pitch his tents 
in a pleasant valley, lest he should infringe the 
distant awe that was due to the royal mansion. 
The ministers of Attila pressed him to commu- 
incate the business, and the instructions, which 
he reserved for the ear of their sovereign. When 
hlaximin temperately urged the contrary practice 
of nations, he was still more confounded to find, 
that the resolutions of the Sacred Consistory, 
those secrets (says Friscus) which should not be 
revealed to the gods themselves, had been 
treacherously disclosed to the public enemy. 
On his refusal to comply witli such ignominious 
terms, the Imperial envoy was commanded in- 
stantly to depart’; the order was recalled ; it was 
again repeated; and the Huns renewed their 
inelfectual attempts to subdue the patient finn- 
ness of Maximin, At length, by the intercession 
of Scotta, the brother of Onegesius, whose 
friendship had been purchased by a liberal gift, 
he was admitted to the royal presence ; but, in- 
stead of obtaining a decisive answer, he was 
compelled to undertake a remote journey towards 
the north, that Attila might enjoy the proud 
satisfaction of receiving, in the same camp, tlie 
ambassadors of the Eastern and Western empires. 
Plis journey was regulated by the guides, who 
obliged him to halt, to hasten his march, or to 
deviate from tlie common road, as it best suited 
the convenience of the king. The Romans, who 
traversed the plains of Hungary, suppose that 
they passed several navigable rivers, either in 
canoes or portable boats ; but there is reason to 
suspect, that the winding stream of the Teyss, 
or Tibiscus, might present itself in different 
places under different names. From the coti- 
tiguous villages they received a plentiful and 
regular supply of provisions ; mead instead of 
wine, millet in the place of bread, and a certain 
liquor named camus, which, according to the 
report of l^riscus, was distilled from barley. 
Such fare might appear coarse and indelicate to 
men who had tasted the luxury of Constan- 
tinople : but, in their accidental distress, they 
were relieved by the gentleness and hospitality 
of the same barbarians, so terrible and so merci- 
less in war. The ambassadors had encamped on 
the edge of a large morass. A violent tempest 
of wind and rain, of thunder and lightning, over- 
turned their tents, immersed their baggage and 
furniture in the water, and scattered their re- 
tinue, who wandered in the darkness of the night, 
uncertain of their road, and apprehensive of some 
unknown danger, till they awakened by their 
cries the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, 
the property of the widow of Bleda. A brigiit 
illumination, and, in a few moments, a comfort- 
able lire of reeds, was kindled by their officious 
benevolence : the wants, and even the desires, of 
the Romans were lilnmilly satisfied; and they 

4S TheHurtR themsflvos still contiinioel to tlvspiso the liihours of 
toiculture : thoy abu^etl tlie jirivlloKii of a victoritius nation j and tlui 
tioths, thfir industrious subjocts who ciiltivatotl the earth, dreaded 
their neigbboui'hoodj like that of so many ravenous woIv<‘s. (I'riseus, 
r- 46.) In the same manner the Satts Bind Tadglos provide fin- their 
own subsistence, and for that of tlve Ushoo Tartars, their la/y nml ra- 
sovereigns, boe Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 423. 

. 43 It is evident, that Priiscu.'. nasse<t the Danuhe and the Teyss, and 

tiiHt he did not reach the foot of the Carpathian hills* Agria, Tokay, 
and JaKberin, arc situated in (ite plains circmnucribcd by this detihi- 
tion. M. de Buat (Jlistoue ties Peuples, &c. tom. vii. i>. 4,61.) has 


seem to have been embarrassed by the singular 
politeness of Blcda’s widow, who added to her 
other favours the gif^, or at least the loan, of a 
sufficient number of beautiful and obsequious 
damsels. The sunshine of the succeeding tlay 
4vas dedicated to repose ; to collect and dry the 
baggage, and to tlie refreshment of the men and 
horses; but, in the evening, before they pursued 
their journey, the ambassadors expressed their 
gratitude to tlie bouiiteous lady of the village, 
by a very acceptable present of silver cups, red 
fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian popper. Soon 
after this adventure, they njoined the inarch of 
Attila, from whom they had been separated about 
six days ; and slowly proceede<l to the capital of 
an empire, which did not contain, in the space of 
several thousand miles, a single city. 

As ffir as we may ascertain the 
vague and obscure geography ot village and 

Briscus, this capital appears to have 
been seated between the Danube, the Teys.s, 
and the Carpathian hills, in the plains of Upper 
Hungary, and most probably in the neighbour- 
hood of Jazberin, Agria, or Tokay. ^3 ^ In its 
origin it could be no more than an accidental 
camp, which, by the long and frequent residence 
of Attila, had insensibly swelled into a huge 
village, for tlie reception of his court, of the 
troops who followed Ins person, and of the 
various multitude of idle or industrious slaves 
and retainers. ‘i*®- The baths, constructed by 
Onegesius, were the only ediliee of stone ; the 
tnaterials had been transported from Faimoniu; 
and since the adjacent country was destitute even 
of large timber, it may be presumed, that the 
meaner habitations of tlie royal village consisted 
of straw, of mud, or of canvas. The wooden 
houses of the more illustrious Huns were built 
and adorned wnth rude magnificence, acconi- 
ing to the rank, the fortune, or the taste of the 
proprietors. They seem to have been distri- 
buted with some degree of order and symmetry ; 
and each spot became more honourable as it ap- 
proached the person of the sovereign. The pa- 
lace of Attila, %vhieh surpassed all other houses 
in his dominions, was built entirely of wood, 
and covered an ample space of ground. The 
outward enclosure was a lofty wall, or pallisade, 
of smooth square timber, intersected with high 
towers, but intended rather for ornament than 
defence. This wall, wliich seems to have 
encircled tlie' declivity of a liiil, comprehended 
a great variety of wooden cdiliccs, adapted to 
the uses of royalty. A se])arate house was 
assigned to each of the numerous wives of 
Attila; and, instead of the rigid and illiberal 
confinement imposed by Asiatic jealousy, they 
politely admitted the Roman ambassadors to 
their presence, their fable, and even tt) the free- 
dom of an innocent embrace. When Maximin 
offered his presents to Cerca, tlie principal 

('hOKCn Tokay; Otroknsd (p, 180. IMaf^rnu, is. 23,1, n l«>!inu‘d 
ihiui'anaii, l>a.s prefom'd .Ta/btn’in,aphtci‘ about thirty-^ix wubt- 
■want oF Hilda and tlu‘ DamdH'. 

44 The royal vtUa^:!* of Attila may bi' romparod to the oitv of Kit« 
racorum, the resiikMioc* of the Mint vasow of wliirh, tliouifh it 

appears to htive hwn a more stable habitatirm, ilia not cipial the *.«!’«• 
or splendour of the town and abbey <’f St. Uettys, in the 13fh ceutnrv. 
(See Rubnuiuis, in the Histoire Ge'm-rale tb s \'oy!i;'es, (oin.vii. p.2Ktf,) 
The camp of Aun‘u;;vf!u\ as it is so a;j;v«.eit.f‘!yMlfsenlKd by Bentiev 
(tom. ii. p. 217—236,), blended tlur numicraufScythiawitU the maaf. 
tiilicence and luxury of HindystiUj. 
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queen, he admired the singular architecture of 
her mansion, the height of the round columns, 
the size and beauty of the wood, which was 
curiousily shaped, or turned, or polished, or 
carved ; and his attentive eye was able to discover 
some taste in the ornaments, and some regu- 
larity in the proportions. After passing through 
the guards, who watched before the gate, the 
amljassadors were introduced into the private 
apartment of Cerca. The wife of Attila re- 
ceived their visit sitting, or rather lying, on a 
soft couch ; the floor was covered wdth a carpet ; 
the domestics formed a circle round the queen ; 
and her damsels, seated on the ground, w^ere 
employed in working the variegated embroidery 
wdiich adorned the dress of the barbaric w'ar- 
riors. The Huns were ambitious of displaying 
those riclies which w'ere the fruit and evidence 
of their victories : the trappings of their hoi'ses, 
their swords, and even their shoes, were studded 
with gold and precious stones ; and their tables 
w’^ere profusely spread wdth plates, and goblets, 
and vases of gold and silver, which had been 
fasliioned by the labour of Grecian artists. The 
monarch alone assumed the superior pride of 
still adhering to the simplicity of his Scytliian 
ancestors.'is The dress of Attila, his arms, 
and the furniture of liis horse, were plain, with- 
out ornament, and of a single colour. The 
royal table w’as served in wooden cups and plat- 
ters ; flesh was his only food ; and the conqueror 
of the North never tasted the luxury of bread. 
The behaviour When Attila first gave audience 
iiomSJLuiS to the Roman ambassadors on the 
sadors, banks of the Danube, his tent w’as 

encompassed with a formidable guard. The 
monarch himself was seated in a w'ooden chair. 
His stern countenance, angry gestures, and im- 
patient tone, astonished the firmness of Maxi- 
min ; but Vigiliiis had more reason to tremble, 
since he distinctly understood the menace, that 
if Attila did not respect the law of nations, 
he would nail the deceitful interpreter to a cross, 
and leave his body to the vultures. The bar- 
barian condescended, by producing an accurate 
list, to expose tlie bold falsehood of Vigilius, 
who had affirmed that no more than seventeen 
deserters could be found. But he arrogantly 
declared, that he apprehended only the disgrace 
of contending with his fugitive slaves ; since he 
despised their impotent eflbrts to defend the 
provinces which Theodosius had intrusted to 
their arms : “ For w'hat fortress ” (added Attila), 
“ what city, in the \vide extent of the Roman 
“ empire, can hope to exist, secure and impreg- 
“ nabie, if it is our pleasure that it should be 
“ erased from the earth ? ” He dismissed, how- 
ever, the interpreter, who returned to Constan- 
tinople w'ith his peremptory demand of morn 
complete restitution, and a more splendid em- 
bassy. His anger gradually subsided, and his 
domestic satisfaction, in a marriage which he 
celebrated on the road with the daughter of 
Esiam, might perhaps contribute to mollify the 
native flercenoss of liis temper. The entrance 
of Attila into the royal village was marked by a 

45 When the Moguls displayed the spoils of Asia, lii the diet of 
Toncat, the toone of Zingis was still covered with the original black 


very singular ceremony. A numerous troop of 
w^omen came out to meet their hero and their 
king. They marched before him, distributed 
into long and regular flies: the intervals be- 
tween the flies w'ere filled by wdiite veils of thin 
linen, wdiich the women on either side bore aloft 
in their iiands, and which formed a canopy for 
a chorus of young virgins, who chanted hymns 
and songs in the Scythian language. The wife 
of his favourite Onegesius, with a train of 
female attendants, saluted Attila at the door of 
her own house, on his w'ay to the palace ; and 
oflered, according to the custom of the country, 
her respectful homage, by entreating him to taste 
the wine and meat, wdiich she had prepared for 
his reception. As soon as the monarch had 
graciously accepted her hospitable gift, his do- 
mestics lifted a small silver table to a convenient 
height, as he sat on horseback; and Attila, 
when he had touched the goblet with his lips, 
again saluted the wdfe of Onegesius, and conti- 
nued his march. During his residence at the 
seat of empire, his hours w^re not wasted in the 
recluse idleness of a seraglio ; and the king of 
the Huns could maintain his superior dignity, 
without concealing his person from the public 
view. He frequently assembled his council, 
and gave audience to the ambassadors of the 
nations; and his people might appeal to the 
supreme tribuiuil, which he hedd at stated times, 
and, according to the Eastern custom, before 
the principal gate of Ins wooden palace. The 
Romans, both of the East and of the West, 
were twice invited to the banquets, wdiere Attila 
feasted wdth tlie princes and nobles of Scythia, 
Maximin and his colleagues were 
stopped on the threshold, till they had 
made a devout libation to the health and pros- 
perity of the king of the Huns ; and were con- 
ducted, after this ceremony, to their respective 
seats in a spacious liall. The royal table and 
couch, covered with carpets and line linen, were 
raised by several steps in the midst of the hall ; 
and a son, an uncle, or perhaps a favourite king, 
w^ere admitted to share the simple and homely 
repast of Attila, Tw'o lines of small tables, 
each of which contained three or four guests, 
w'ere ranged in order on either hand ; the right 
was esteemed the most honourable, but the Xio- 
mans ingenuously confess, that they were placed 
on the left ; and tliat Beric, an unknown chief- 
tain, most probably of the Gothic race, preceded 
the representatives of Theodosius and Valenti- 
nian. The barbarian monarch received from 
his cup-bearer a goblet filled with wipe, and 
courteously drank to the health of the most dis- 
tinguished guest ; who rose from his seat, and 
expressed, in the same manner, his loyal and 
respectful vows. This ceremony was succes- 
sively performed for all, or at least for the 
illustrious persons of the assembly; and a con- 
siderable time must have been consumed, since 
it was thrice repeated, as each course or service 
w'iis placed on the table. But the wine still 
remained after the meat had been removed ; and 
the Huns continued to indulge their iutemper- 

felt carj»et> mi which he had been .seated, when he was rai.secl to the 
coimnand of his warlike countx^'men. Sue Vie deOungibcim, l.iv. c.9. 
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ance long after the sober and decent ambassadors 
of the two empires had withdrawn themselves 
from the nocturnal banquet. Yet, before they 
retired, they enjoyed a singular opportunity of 
observing the manners of the nation in their 
convivial amusements. Two Scythians stood 
before the couch of Attila, aiid recited the 
verses which they had composed, to celebrate 
his valour and his victories. A profound silence 
prevailed in the hall; and the attention of the 
guests was captivated by the vocal harmony, 
which revived and perpetuated the memory of 
their own exploits : a martial ardour flashed 
from the eyes of the W'arriors, who were impa- 
tient for battle; and the tears of the old men 
expressed their generous despair, that they could 
no longer partake the danger and glory of the 
fleld.46 This entertainment, which might be 
considered as a school of military virtue, was 
succeed by a farce, that debased the dignity of 
human nature. A Moorish and a Scythian 
])iiffoon successively excited the mirth of the 
rude spectators, by their deformed figure, ridi- 
culous dress, antic gestures, absurd speeches, 
and the strange unintelligible confusion of the 
Latin, the Gothic, and the Ilunnic languages ; 
and the hall resounded with loud and licentious 
peals of laughter. In the midst of this intem- 
perate riot, Attila alone, -without a change of 
countenance, maintained his steadfast and in- 
flexible gravity; which was never relaxed, 
except on the entrance of Irnac, the youngest 
of his sons : he embraced the boy with a smile 
of paternal tenderness, gently pinched him by 
the cheek, and betrayed a partial affection, 
which was justified by the assurance of his pro- 
phets, that Irnac would be the future support 
of his family and empire. Two days afterwards 
the ambassadors received a second invitation; 
and they had reason to praise the politeness, as 
well as the hospitality, of Attila. The king of 
the Huns held a long and familiar conversation 
with Maximin ; but his civility was interrupted 
by rude expressions, and haughty reproaches ; 
and he was provoked, by a motive of interest, 
to support, with unbecoming zeal, the private 
claims of his secretary Coiistantlus. The 
“ emperor ” (said Attila) “ has long promised 
“ him a rich wife : Constantius must not be 
“ dissappointed ; nor should a Roman emperor 
** deserve the name of liar.” On the tliird day, 
the ambassadors were dismissed; the freedom 
of several captives was granted, for a moderate 
ransom, to their pressing entreaties; and, be- 
sides tlie royal presents, they were permitted to 
accept, from each of the Scythian nobles, the 
honourable and useful gift of a horse. Maxi- 
min returned, by the same road, to Constanti- 
nople ; and though he was involved in an 
accidental dispute with Beric, the new ambas- 
sador of Attila, he flattered himself that he 
had contributed, by the laborious journey, to 

46 If we may believe PUitfircIi (in Demetviojtom. v.p. was 

the custom of the Scythians, when they induljited iu tlte jueasiires of tlie 
tabic, to awaken their languid courage by the martial harmony of 
twanging their bow-strings. 

47 The curious narrative of this embassy, which required few obser- 
vations, anti w!is not susctmlible of any collateral evidence, may be 
found in Pnscus, n. 49 -7(J. But 1 have not coufinetl myself to tha same 
C3‘ueir; and 1 had pvtjviouhly ext3racU;ct tho histcfiical 


confirm the peace and alliance of the two 
nations. ^7 

But the Roman ambassador was Conspiracy of 
ignorant of the treacherous design, Saimuheufe 
which had been concealed under the « 
mask of the public faith. The surprise and sa- 
tisfiiction of Edecoii, when he contemplated the 
splendour of Constaniinople, had encouraged 
the interpreter VIgili us to procure for him a 
secret interview wdth the eunuch Chrysaphius,^8 
who governed the emperor and the empire. After 
some previous conversation, and a mutual oath 
of secrecy, the eunuch, -who had not, from his 
own feelings or experience, imbibed any exalted 
notions of ministerial virtue, ventured to propose 
the death of Attila, as an important service, by 
•which Edecon might deserve a liberal share of 
the wealth and luxury which he admired. The 
ambassador of the Huns listened to the tempting 
offer; and professed, with apparent zeal, his abi- 
lity, as -w'ell as readiness, to execute the bloody 
deed; the design was communicated to the 
master of the offices, and the devout Theodosius 
consented to the assassination of his invincible 
enemy. But this perfidious conspiracy was de- 
feated by the dissimulation, or the repentance, of 
Edecon ; and, though he might exaggerate his 
inward abhon*ence for the treason, wdiich be 
seemed to approve, he dexterously assumed the 
merit of an early and voluntary confession. If 
we 7iotv review the embassy of Maximin, and the 
behaviour of Attila, w-e must applaud the barba- 
rian, w'-ho respected the laws of hospitality, and 
generously entertained and dismissed the minis- 
ter of a i>rince who had conspired against his 
life. But the rashness of Vigilius will appear 
still more extraordinary, since he returned, con- 
scious of his guilt and danger, to the royal camp ; 
accompanied by his son, and carrying with him 
a weighty purse of gold, which the favourite eu- 
nuch had furnished, to satisfy the demands of 
Edecon, and to corrupt the fidelity of the guards. 
The interpreter was instantly seized, and dragged 
before tlie tribunal of Attila, where he asserted 
his innocence with specious firmness, till the 
threat of inflicting instant death on his son, ex- 
torted from him a sincere discovery of the crimi- 
nal transaction. Under the name of ransom, or 
confiscation, the rapacious king of the Huns 
accepted two hundred pounds of gold for the 
life of a traitor, whom he disdained to punish. 
He pointed his just indignation against a nobler 
object. His ambassadors Eslaw 
and Orestes were immediately de- 
spatched to Constantinople, with a 
peremptory instruction, which it was much 
safer for them to execute than to disobey. 
They boldly entered the Imperial presence, 
with the fatal purse hanging down from the 
neck of Orestes ; who interrogated the eunuch 
Chrysaphius, as he stood beside the throne, 
whether he recognised the evidence of his guilt. 

inAich were Ifss intimately connected with the joimiey, and hnsinais, 
of the Koinun amliassadors. 

4S M. de TiUemont has very proxjorly civen the succession ofchaiu- 
iK'naius, who reigned in tite name of Tncotlcisins. Ohrysanhius was 
the last, and, ata orchng to the unanimous evidence of history, the 
worst of these favourites (seeHist. des Empereuvs, torn. vi. p.Il?— 119. 
M<5m. Eccles. tom. xv. p. 43.S.). His partiality for his goilfather, the 
hercsiarch Eutyches, engaged him to persecute the orthodox party. 
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Bat the office of reproof was reserved for the 
superior dignity of his colleague Eslaw, who 
gravely addressed the emperor of the East in the 
following words ; “ Theodosius is the son of an 
“ illustrious and respectable parent: Attila like- 
« wise is descended from a noble race; and he 
has supported, by his actions, the dignity 
“ which he inherited from his father Mundzuk. 
But Theodosius has forfeited his paternal ho- 
noiirs, and, by consenting to pay tribute, has 
degraded himself to the condition of a slave. 
** It is therefore just, that he should reverence 
the man whom fortune and merit have placed 
** above him ; instead of attempting, like a wicfc« 
“ eel slave, clandestinely to conspire against his 
master.” The son of Arcadius, who was ac- 
customed only to the voice of flattery, heai*d with 
astonishment the severe language of truth; he 
blushed and trembled ; nor did he presume di- 
rectly to refuse the head of Chrysaphius, which 
Eslaw and Orestes were instructed to demand. 
A solemn embassy, armed with full powers 
and magnificent gifts, was hastily sent to de- 
precate the wrath of Attila ; and his pride was 
gratified by the choice of Nomius and Anato- 
lius, two ministers of consular or patrician rank, 
of whom the one was great treasurer, and the 
other was master-general of the annies of the 
East He condescended to meet these ambas- 
sadors on the banks of the river Drenco ; and 
though he at first affected a stern and haughty 
demeanour, his anger was insensibly mollified by 
their eloquence and liberality. He condescend- 
ed to pardon the emperor, the eunuch, and the 
interpreter ; bound himself by an oath to ob- 
serve the conditions of peace ; released a great 
number of captives; abandoned the fugitives 
and desertei’s to their fate ; and resigned a large 
territory, to the south of the Danube, which he 
had ab'eady exhausted of its wealth and inhabit- 
ants. But this treaty was purchased at an ex- 
pense which might have siq^ported a vigorous 
and successful war; and the subjects of Theo- 
dosius were compelled to redeem the safety of a 
worthless favourite by oppressive taxes, which 
they would more cheerfully have paid for his 

destruction. 4^ 

Theodosius the The empcror Theodosius did not 
long survive the most humiliating 
July as ; circumstance of an inglorious life. 
As he was riding, or hunting, in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople, he was throwm from his 
horse into the river Lycus ; the spine of his back 
was injured by the fall; and he expired some 
days afterwards, in the fiftieth year of his age, 
and the forty-third year of his reign, so His 
sister Puleheria, whose authority had been con- 
trolled both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs by 
the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was 
unanimously proclaimed Empress of the East ; 
and the Romans, for the first time, submitted to 
a female reign. No sooner bad l^uleheria as- 

49 Tliis secret conspiracy* and its important consequences, may 
be traced in the fragments of 'i’riscus, p. 37, 38, 39. 34. 70, 71, 7*. 
The chronology of that historian is not fixed by any precise dale f but 
the series of negotiations between Attila and the Eastern empire nutat 
be included towesen the three or four years which are tenuipated, 
A. I>. 4, '){>, by the death of Theodosius. . ^ 

30 Theodorup the Fender (see Vales. Hist. Eceles: tom. iih p. 
and ( he I’asehal r/hronklc, mention the fait, without sjtecifyina the in- 
jury ; hut the consequence was so likely to happen, and sounlikdy to . 


cended the throne, than she indulged her own 
and the public resentment, by an act of popular 
justice. Without any legal trial, the eunuch 
Chiysaphius was executed before the gates of 
the city ; and the immense riches which had 
been accumulated by the rapacious favourite, 
served only to hasten and to justify his punish- 
ment. Amidst the general acclamations of 
the clergy and people, the empress did not forget 
the prejudice and disadvantage to which her sex 
was exposed ; and she -wisely resolved to prevent 
their murmurs by the choice of a colleague, who 
would always respect the superior rank and vir- 
gin chastity of his wife. She gave her hand to 
Marcian, a senator, about sixty years 
of age ; and the nominal husband of Sby aTSSl 
Puleheria w;as solemnly invested 
with the Imperial purple. The zeal which he 
displayed for the orthodox creed, as it -was esta- 
blished by the council of Chalcedon, wmuld 
alone have inspired the grateful eloquence of 
the Catholics. But the behaviour of Marcian 
in a private life, and afterguards on the throne, 
may support a more rational belief, that he was 
qualified to restore and invigorate an empire, 
which had been almost dissolved by the succes- 
sive weakness of two hereditary moiiarchs. He 
w^as born in Thrace, and educated to the profes- 
sion of arms ; but Marcian’s youth had been 
severely exercised by poverty and misfortune, 
since his only resource, when he first arrived at 
Constantinople, consisted in two hundred pieces 
of gold, which he had borrowed of a friend. 
He passed nineteen years in the domestic and 
military service of Aspar, and his son Ardabu- 
rius; fbllowed those powerful generals to the 
Persian and African wars; and obtained, by 
their influence, the honourable rank of tribune 
and senator. His mild disposition, and useful 
talents, without alarming the jealousy, recom- 
mended Marcian to the esteem and favour, of 
his patrons: he had seen, perhaps he had felt, 
the abuses of a venal and oppressive administra- 
tion; and his own example gave weight and 
energy to the laws, which he promulgated for 
the reformation of manners. ^2 


CHAP. XXXV. 

Invasion of Gmil AtlUa. — He is repvlsed bp 
AStius and the Visigoths* — Attila invades and 
evacuates Halt/. — The Heaths of Attila, AStius, 
and Valentbiian ike Third. 

It was the opinion of Marcian, Attiia threatens 
that war should be avoided, as long empires, 
as It IS possible to preserve a secure invade Gaia, 
and honourable peace; but it was 
likewise his opinion, that peace cannot be ho- 
nourable or secure, if the sovereign betrays a 
pusillanimous aversion to w'ar. This temperate 

he invented, that we may safely give credit to Nicephorus Callistus, a 
Grefifc of the fourteenth century. 

31 I’ulcherioG nutft (says count Marcellinus) suit cum avaritia inter- 
emptus est. She ahandoned the eunuch to the jugus revenge of a son, 
whose father had suFered at his instigation, 

52 Procopius, de Hell. Vandal. 1. i, c. 4. Evagrius 1. ii. c, 1. Theo- 
Vhanes, p, 90, 91. Novell, ad calcem CckI. Theod. tom. vi. p. 30. 
The praises which St. I,t?o and the Catholic.s have bestowed on Mar- 
cian, are diligently transcribed by Baronius, as an eiicourngeincnt for 
future princes. 
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courage dictated his reply to the demands of At- 
tila, who insolently pressed the payment of the 
annual tribute. The emperor signified to the 
barbarians, that they must no longer insult tlie 
majesty of Rome by the mention of a tribute ; 
that he was disposed to reward, with becoming 
liberality, the faithful friendship of his allies ; 
but that, if they should presume to violate the 
public peace, they should feel that he possessed 
troops, and arms, and resolution, to repel their 
attacks. The same language, even in the camp 
of the Huns, was used by his ambassador Apol- 
lonius, whose bold refusal to deliver the pre- 
sents, till he had been admitted to a personal 
interview, displayed a sense of dignity, and a 
contempt of danger, which Attila was not pre- 
pared to expect from the degenerate Romans. i 
He threatened to chastise the rash successor of 
Theodosius j but he hesitated whether he should 
first direct his invincible arms against the East- 
ern or the Western empire. While mankind 
awaited his decision wdth awful suspense, he 
sent an equal defiance to the courts of Ravenna 
and Constantinople ; and his ministers saluted 
the two emperors with the same haughty declar- 
ation. “ Attila, my lord, and thy lord, com- 
« mands thee to provide a palace for his imme- 
« diate reception.” But as the barbarian de- 
spised, or affected to despise, the Romans of 
die East, wliom he had so often vanquished, he 
soon declared his resolution of suspending the 
easy conquest, till he had achieved a more glo- 
rio us and imp ortant enterprise . I n the memora- 
ble invasions of Gaul and Italy, the Huns were 
naturally attracted by the wealth and fertility of 
those provinces ; but the particular motives and 
provocations of Attila can only be explained by 
the state of the Western empire under the reign 
of Valentinlan, or, to speak more correctly, un- 
der the administration of iEtius.3 

After the death of his rival Boni- 

SSSaS face, iEtius had prudently retired 

ofiEtius. tents of the Hunsj and he 

was indebted to their alliance for his safety and 
his restoration. Instead of the suppliant lan- 
guage of a guilty exile, he solicited his pardon 
at the head of sixty thousand bar- 

* ' * barians ; and the empress Flacidia 

confessed, by a feeble resistance, that the con- 
descension, which might liave been ascribed 
to clemency, was the effect of weakness or 
fear. She delivered herself, her son Valen- 
tinian, and the W'estern empire, into the hands 
of an insolent subject ; nor could Placidia 
protect the son-in-law of Boniface, the vir- 
tuous and faithful Sebastian,'^ from the im- 
placable persecution, which urged him from 
one kingdom to another, till he miserably 
jieiished in the service of the Vandals. The 
fortunate iEtius, who was immediately pro- 

1 SeePriscus, p. SP, 72. 

2 The AlexatKlTiiin or Paschal Chronicles which introduces this 
haufilUy messages during the liletirne of Theodosius, nuay have antici. 
pated the date ; but the dull annalist was incapable of inventing the 
original and genuine style of A ttila, 

f? The second book of the 11 isfoire Critique do I’Etahlissement dels 
Monarchia Franf?oisc, tom. i. p. 189—421- throws great light on the 
state of Gaul , when it was tnv.idsxl by Attila ; but the ingenious au thor, 
the Abbd Uttbos, too often bewilders hjmi>elf in system and con jecture. 

4 Victor Vitensift (de Fersecut. Vandal, l.i. c.'fi. p, 8. edit- Ruinart) 
calls him, acer oonsilio et streinms in hello : but his courage, when he 
becam-j unfwtunate, was censured as desperate rashness ; and Sebas- 
tian rtesurved, or obtainwl, the ejiUhel ot prieeeps (Hidon. Apollinar. 
Carineu ix, 181.) His adveiUures at Constantinople, iit yUdly, Gaul, 


moted to the rank of patrician, and thrice 
invested with the honours of the consulship, 
assumed, with the title of master of the ca- 
valry and infantry, the whole military power 
of the state ; and he is sometimes styled, by 
contemporary writers, the duke, or general, of 
the Romans of the West. His prudence, 
rather than liis virtue, engaged him to leave 
the grandson of Theodosius in the possession 
of the purple 5 and Valcntinian was permitted 
to enjoy the peace and luxury of Italy, wliile 
the patrician appeared in the glorious light 
of a hero and a patriot, who supported near 
twenty years the ruins of the Western empire. 
The Gothic historian ingenuously confesses, that 
iEtius w'as born for the salvation of the Roman 
republic and the following portrait, thougli it 
is drawn in the fairest colours, must be allowed 
to contain a much larger proportion of truth 
than of flattery. His mother was a w'ealthy 
‘‘ and noble Italian, and his father Gaudentius, 
“ who held a distinguished rank in the province 
of Scythia, gradually rose from the station of 
“ a military domestic, to the dignity of master 
“ of the cavalry. Their son, who was enrolled 
“ almost in his infancy in the guards, was given 
‘‘ as a hostage, first to Alaric, and afterwards to 
“ the Huns ; and he successively obtained the 
“ civil and military honours of tlie palace, for 
which he was equally qualified by superior 
merit. The graceful figure of iEtius was not 
above the middle stature ; but his manly limbs 
“ were admirably formed for strength, beauty, 
and agility ; and he excelled in the martial 
“ exercises of managing a horse, drawing tlm 
<< bow, and darting the javelin. He could pa- 
“ tiently endure the want of food or of sleep ; 

and his mind and body were alike capable of 
** the most laborious efforts. He possessed the 
“ genuine courage, that can despise not only 
“ dangers but injuries ; and it was impossible 
‘‘ either to corrupt, or deceive, or intimidate, the 
firm integrity of his soul.” 6 The bai'barians, 
who had seated themselves in the Western pro- 
vinces, were insensibly taught to respect the 
faith and valour of the imtrician iEtius. He 
soothed their passions, consulted their preju- 
dices, balanced their interests, and checked their 
ambition. A seasonable treaty, which he con- 
cluded with Genseric, protected Italy from the 
depredations of the Vandals ; the independent 
Britons implored and acknoMdedged his salutary 
aid; the Imperial authority was restored and 
maintained in Gaul and Spain ; and he compel- 
led the Franks and the Suevi, whom he had 
vanquished in the field, to become the useful con- 
federates of the republic. 

From a principle of interest, as 
well as gratitude, iEtius assiduously Isti! tuefiuns 
cultivated the alliance of the Huns. 

Spain, and Africa, are faiiuly markf*d in the Ciironlole'? of Afarcd- 
linus and Idatius. In Ids distrev'?, ho wati alwavs followed l»y ami- 
merous train; since he cmild ravage the Hellespont and Fronomis, 
and seize the city of Barcelona. 

5 Keipuhlicffi Romante singulariter natus,qui snperhiain Ruevonun, 
Francoruraqne harhariein hTnnt nsiscfodihnsfcervire Imperio llomano 
coegisset. .rornandcs, de Kelms Geticis, c. 3i. ]». fiOo. 

6 This portrait is drawn by Renatns Frofutnrus Frigeridus, a con- 
temporary historian, known only by .some extremts, which are pre- 
served by Gregory of Touns (1- ii. c. S. in tom. ii. p. IC.’i.). It wjw 
probably the <luty, or at least the interest, of Renatus, to inagnifv the 
virtues of riCtius ; but he would h.ave shown more dexteritv, iflui had 
not insisted on his patient Jbrgivitig disiiositiou. 
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■While he resided in tlieir tents as a hostage, or 
an exile, he had familiarly conversed with Attila 
himself, the nephew of his benefactor j and the 
two famous antagonists appear to have been con- 
nected by a personal and military friendship, 
which they afterwards confirmed by mutual 
gifts, frequent embassies, and the education of 
Carpilio, the soii of iEtius, in the camp of Attila. 
By the specious professions of gratitude and 
voluntary attachment, the patrician might dis- 
guise his apprehensions of the Scythian con- 
queror, who pressed the two empires with his 
innumerable armies. His demands were obeyed 
or eluded. When he claimed the spoils of a 
vanquished city, some vases of gold, which had 
been fraudulently embezzled, the civil and mili- 
tary governors of Noricum were immediately 
despatched to satisfy his complaints ; 7 and it is 
evident, from their conversation with Maximin 
and Priscus, in the royal village, that the valour 
and prudence of iEtius had not saved the West- 
ern Romans from the common ignominy of 
tribute. Yet his dexterous policy prolonged 
the advantages of a salutary peace ; and a nu- 
merous army of Huns and Alani, whom he had 
attached to his person, was employed in the 
defence of Gaul, Two colonies of these bar- 
barians were judiciously fixed in the territories 
of Valence and Orleans ; s and their active ca- 
valry secured the important passages of the 
Rhone and of the Loire. These savage allies 
were not, indeed, less formidable to the subjects 
than to the enemies of Rome. Their original 
settlement was enforced with the licentious vio- 
lence of conquest; and the province through 
which they marched was exposed to all the 
calamities of an hostile invasion.^ Strangers to 
the emperor or the republic, the Alani of Gaul 
were devoted to the ambition of JEtius ; and 
though he might suspect, that, in a contest with 
Attila himself, they would revolt to the standard 
of their national king, the patrician laboured to 
restrain, rather than to excite, their zeal and 
resentment against the Goths, the Burgundians, 
and the Franks. 

ThaVtaiBoth. kingdom establislied by the 

in Gam, under Visigotlis in the soutliem provinces 
TiieSoric^^ of Gaul, had gradually acquired 
A. D.4iy-45i. strength and maturity; and the 
conduct of those ambitious barbarians, either in 
peace or war, engaged the perpetual vigilance 
of AStiiis. After the death of Wallia, the Go- 
thic sceptre devolved to Theodoric, the son of 
the great Alaric ; and his prosperous reign, of 
more than thirty years, over a turbulent people, 
may be allowed to prove, that his prudence was 

7 The embassy consisted of count Romulus ; of Promotus, presi- 
dent of Noricum ; and of lh)manus, the military dulce. They were 
acoouipanied by Tatullus, an illustrious citizen of Pelovio, in the 
same province, and father of Orestes, who Iiad niaiTied the daughter 
of count Romulus. See Priscus, p. 57. C5. Cassiodorus (Vaviar.i. 4.) 
mentions another embassy, which was executed by his father and 
Oart»iHo, the son of AStius ; and, as Attila was no more, he could 
safely boast of their manly intrepid behaviour in his presence. 

8 beserta Valtmtinou urbis vura A lanis partienda traduntur. Prps- 

S -Tyronis Chron- in Historiens de France, tom. i. p. tlHO. A few 
js afterwards, Prosper observes, that lands in the ttlimor Gaul 
were assigned to the Alani. Witliout admitting the correction of 
Dubos {torn, i- p. 300.), tlie reasonable .supposition of inu) colonies or 
garrisons of Alani, will confirm hi.s arguments, and remove his ob- 
jections. 

& See Prosper-Tyro, p, 659. Sidonius (Panogyr. Avit. 246.) com- 
plains, in the name of A uvcx'gne, his native coitntry, 

Idtorius Scythioos cquites tunc forte sulmcto 
Celsus Arcmorico, Geticum rapiebat in agmen 
Per terras, Arverne, tuas, qui proxima quajque 


supported by uncommon vigour, both of mind 
and body. Impatient of his narrow limits, 
Theodoric aspired to the pos.session of Aries, the 
w'ealthy seat of government and commerce ; but 
the city was saved by the timely approach of 
jEtius; and the Gothic king, who had raised 
the siege with some loss and disgrace, was per- 
suaded, for an adequate subsidy, to divert the 
martial valour of his subjects in a Spanish war. 
Yet Theodoric still watched, and eagerly seized, 
the favourable moment of renewing his hostile 
attempts. The Goths besieged Nar- . ^ „ 

bonne, while the Belgic provinces 
were invaded by the Burgundians ; and the pub- 
lic safety was threatened on every side by the 
apparent union of the enemies of Rome, On 
every side, the activity of JEtius, and his Scy- 
thian cavalry, opposed a firm and successful re- 
sistance, Twenty thousand Burgundians were 
slain in battle; and the remains of the nation 
humbly accepted a dependent seat in the moun- 
tains of Savoy. The walls of Narbonne had 
been shaken by the battering engines, and the 
inhabitants had endured the last extremities of 
famine, when count Litorius, approaclung in 
silence, and directing each horsemen to carry 
behind him two sacks of flour, cut his way 
through the intrenchments of the besiegers. 
The siege was immediately raised ; and the more 
decisive victory, which is ascribed to the personal 
conduct of iEtius himself, was marked with the 
blood of eight thousand Goths. But in the ab- 
sence of the patrician, who was hastily summoned 
to Italy by some public or private interest, count 
Litorius succeeded to the command; and his 
presumption soon discovered, that far different 
talents are required to lead a wing of cavalry, 
or to direct the operations of an important war. 
At the head of an army of Huns, he rashly ad- 
vanced to the gates of Thouloiise, full of careless 
contempt for an enemy, whom his misfortunes 
had rendered prudent, and his situation made 
desperate. Tiie predictions of the augurs had 
inspired Litorius with the profane confidence 
that he should enter the Gothic capital in tri- 
umph; and the trust which he reposed in his 
Pagan allies, encouraged him to reject the fair 
conditions of peace, which were repeatedly pro- 
posed by the bi.shops in the name of Theodoric. 
The king of the Goths exhibited in Iris distress 
the edifying contrast of Christian piety and 
moderation ; nor did he lay aside his sackcloth 
and ashes till he was prepared to arm for the 
combat. His soldiers, animated with martiiil 
and religious enthusiasm, assaulted the camp of 
Litorius. The conflict was obstinate ; the slaugh- 

niscuimi, flammis, ferro, feritate, rapinis, 

Uelebant ; pads fallentes nomen inane. 

Another poet, Faulinus of IMrigord, confirms the complaint : 

Nana soelum vix feire queas, qxii clnrior hoste. 

See Dultos, torn. i. p. 330. 

10 Theodoric II. the son of Theodoric I., declares to Avitus his re- 
solution of repairhig, or expiating, the faults which his grand fatker 
had committed. 

Oufle noster peccavit avus, quem fuscat id unum, 

yuodte, Roma, capit. Sidon. I’anegyric. Avit. .'505. 
Thia character* applicable only to the great Alaric, establishes 
the gen^ralogy of the Gothic kings, which' has hitherto been un- 
noticed. 

11 The name of Sapattdia, ihe origin of Savoyj is first mentioned by 
Ammiantts Marcellinus ; and two niilitnry poits are ascertained, by tiie 
Notitia, within the limits of that province ; a cohort was stationed at 
fJtenohle in Uauphind ; and Ebredmumi , irr Ivordim, sheltered a 
fleet of smalt vessels, which cornnuinded the lake of N’eufchdtel. See 
Valeaius, Notit- Galliajum, p. 502. D Anville, Notice da I’Anciaune 
<Jattle,p. 284,579. 
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ter was mutual. The Roman general* after a 
total defeat, which could be imputed only to his 
unskilful rashness, was actually led through the 
streets of Thoulouse, not in his own, but in a 
hostile, triumph; and the misery which he ex- 
perienced, in a long and ignominious captivity, 
excited the compassion of the barbarians them- 
selves. ^ 2 Such a loss, in a country whose spirit 
and finances were long since exhausted, could 
not easily be repaired ; and the Goths, assuming, 
in tlieir turn, the sentiments of ambition and re- 
venge, would have planted their victorious stand- 
ards on the banks of the Rhone, if the presence 
of iEtius had not restored strength and disci- 
pline to the Romans. The two armies expected 
the signal of a decisive action ; but the generals, 
who were conscious of each other’s force, and 
doubtful of their own superiority, prudently 
sheathed their swords in the field of battle ; and 
their reconciliation was permanent and sincere. 
Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, appears to have 
deserved the love of his subjects, the confidence 
of his allies, and the esteem of mankind. His 
throne was surrounded by six valiant sons, who 
were educated with equal care in the exercises 
of the barbarian camp, and in those of the Gallic 
schools : from the study of the Roman juris- 
prudence, they acquired the theory, at least, of 
law and justice; and the harmonious sense of 
Virgil contributed to soften the asperity of 
their native manners. The two daughters of 
the Gothic king were given in marriage to the 
eldest sons of the kings of the Suevi and of the 
Vandals, %vho reigned in Spain and Africa; but 
these illustrious alliances were pregnant with guilt 
and discord. The queen of the Suevi bewailed 
the death of an husband, inhumanly massacred 
by her brother. The princess of the Vandals 
was the victim of a jealous tyrant, whom she 
called her father. The cruel Genseric sus-» 
pected, that his son’s wife had conspired to 
poison him; the supposed crime was punished 
by the amputation of her nose and ears; and the 
unhappy daughter of Theodoric was ignomi- 
niously rjeturned to the court of Thoulouse in 
that deformed and mutilated condition. This 
hoiTid act, which must seem incredible to a 
civilised age, drew tears from every spectator; 
but Theodoric was urged, by the fbelings of a 
parent and a king, to revenge such irreparable 

12 Salvian has attempted to exi slain the moral government of the 

Deity ; a ta:.k which may be reailUy performed by supposdtig, that the 
calamities of the wicked are and those rathe righteous, 

trkh., 

13 Capto terrarnm damna patebant 

Litorio, in Jihodnnum proprios producere fines, 

Theudoridaj fixnm ; iiec! erat pugnare aecesse, 

St'd migrare < Jetis ; rai)idam trus asjierat tram 
Victor; quod sensit Scvthicura sub moenibas hostem 
Imputat, et nihil gravius, si forsifctn unquam 
Vincere contingat,trcpido. Panegyr. Avil. 300, 5fc, ■ 

Sidonius then iirco cii':, according to the duty of a panegyrist, to 
tr.M.'^fer the whole merit from /ICtius to his minister A vitus. 

I i 'i'heoduric II. revered, in the person of Avitus, the character of 
his preceptor. 

— Mihi Komuladudum 

Per to .jura ptacunt ; parvmnque cdiscprejussit 
Ad tua verba pater, dorili quo prisen Mitronis 
Carmine moihret Scythicos mini pagina mores. 

Sidou. l‘'aneeyr. Avit- 495, &c. 

15 Our authorities for the reign of Theodoric L are, Jomoncles de 
Rebus! Oeiicis, c. 54. 5B., and tiie Chronicles of Jdatius, and the two 
Prospers, ins rted in the Historians of France, tom.i. p. 612—610, 
To these we may add Salvian de Gubernatione DA, I. vii. «. 245, 214, 
M6., and the Panegyric of Avitus, by Sidonins. 

16 Reges Cnttiioi se creavis.se de primS, et ut ita dicam nobilioii 

»ns«um (Greg. Turon. i. ii. c. 9. p. 166. of the second vo- 

lume of the Historians of France.) Gregory himself does not roomium 

Merovin^an name, which maybe traced, however, to the bc.gin- 
atng of the sevaith century, as tlie cUstinctive appellation of the 


injuries. The Imperial ministers, who always 
cherished the discord of the barbarians, would 
have supplied the Goths with arms, and ships, 
and treasures, for tlie African war; and the 
cruelty of Genseric might have been fatal to 
Iiimself, If the artful Vandal had not armed, in 
his cause, the formidable power of the Huns. 
His rich gifts and pressing solicitations inflamed 
the ambition of Attila ; and the designs of iEtius 
and Theodoric were jirevented by the invasion 
ofGauLis , 

The Franks, whose monarchy was Pranks in 
still confined to the neighbourhood 
of the Lower Rhine, had wisely esta- gian khjgsf 
lished the right of hereditary sue- 
cessionin the noble family of the Merovingians. 
These princes w^ere elevated on a buckler, the 
S3rmbol of military command ; 17 and the royal 
fashion of long hair was the ensign of their 
birth and dignity. Their flaxen locks, wdiich 
they combed and dressed with singular care, 
hung down in flowing ringlets on their back and 
shoulders; while the rest of their nation were 
obliged, either by law or custom, to shave the 
hinder part of their head, to comb their Iniir 
over the forehead, and to content themselves 
with the ornament of two small whiskers, 
The lofty stature of the Franks, and their blue 
eyes, denoted a Germanic origin ; their close 
apparel accurately expressed the flgiire of their 
hmbs; a weighty sword was suspended from a 
broad belt ; their bodies were protected by a 
large shield : and these warlike barbarians were 
trained from their earliest youth, to run, to leap, 
to swim ; to dart the javelin, or battle-axe, with 
unerring aim; to advance, wdthout hesitation, 
against a superior enemy; and to maintain, 
either in life or death, the invincible reputation 
of their ancestors, Clodion, the first of their 
long-haired kings, whose name and actions are 
mentioned in authentic history, held his resi- 
dence at Dispargum,2o a village, or fortress, 
whose place may be assigned between Louvain 
and Brussels, From the report of his spies, the 
king of the Franks w’as informed, that the de- 
fenceless state of the second Belgic must yield, 
on the slightest attack, to the valour of his 
subjects. He boldly penetrated through the 
thickets and morasses of the Carbonaiian fo- 
rest ; SI occupied Tournay and Cambray, the 

royal family, and even of the French monarchy. An inffenioiis critic 
has deduced the Merovinj^ians from the great Maroboduus ; and he 
has clearly proved, that the prince, who gave his name to the first 
race, \v;is more ancient than the father of Childeric. See Mdmoir-es 
de^rAcaddmie des Inscriptions, tom, xx. p. 32—90., tom. xxx. p. 557 

17 This German custom, which may he traced from Tacitus to 
Crregory of Tours, was at length adopted by the emperors of Constan- 
tinople. From a IMS. of the tenth century, Jlontfaucon has delineated 
the representation of a similar ceremony, which the ignorance of the 
age had applied to king David. See Mouumens de la Monarchie 
Jbran^'aisc, tom. i. Discours Prdliminaire. 

18 Caaaries prolixa - - - crinium flagellis per terga diuiissis, t&c. 

See the I’reface to the third volume of the Historians of France, and 
the Abbd le Doeuf (Dissertat. tom. iii. p. *17—79.). This peculiar 
fasliion of the Merovingians has been remarked bv natives e.nd siran- 
•gers ; by Priscas (tom, i. - • ... .. .. ..... 


s ApolUiiari.s (Panegjr. Alajorliu 

~4Cf4,) ; and such pictures, though cotirsely drawn, have a real and 
intrinsic value. Father I);miel (Hist, de la Milice Franyoise, tom. i. 
p. 2—7.) has illustrated the description. 

20 Dubo.s, Hist. Critique, &c. tom. i. p. 271, 272. Homo geogra- 
phers have placed Dispargum on the German side of the Rhine; 
Hee a note of tlie Benedictine editors to the Historians of France, 
tom. li. ]>. 106. 

21 The Crabonarian wood wns that part of the great forest of the 
Artlennes, which lay between the Escaut, or Scheldt, and the Meuse. 
Vales, ihout, Gail, p, 12G. 
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only cities which existed in the fifth centiiryj 
and extended his conquests as far as the river 
Somme, over a desolate country, whose cultiva- 
tion and populousness are tlie eflbcts of more 
recent industry. 22 While Clodion lay encamped 
in the plains of Artois, and celebrated, with 
vain and ostentatious security, the marriage, 
perhaps, of his son, the nuptial feast was inter- 
rupted by the unexpected and unwelcome pre- 
sence of iEtiiis, who had passed the Somme at 
the head of his light cavalry. The tables, which 
had been spread under the shelter of a hill, 
along the banks of a pleasant stream, were 
rudely overturned ; the Franks were oppressed 
before they could recover their arms, or their 
ranks; and their unavailing valour was fatal 
only to themselves. The loaded w'agons, which 
bad followed their march, afforded a rich booty ; 
and the virgin -bride, with her female attendants, 
submitted to the new' lovers, who were imposed 
on them by the chance of war. This advan- 
tage, which had been obtained by the skill and 
activity of iEtius, might reflect some disgrace 
on the military prudence of Clodion ; but 
the king of the Franks soon regained his 
strength and reputation, and still maintained 
the possession of his Gallic kingdom from 
the Rhine to the Somme. 2 ^ Under his reign, 
most probably from the enterprising spirit of 
his subjects, the three capitals, Mentz, Treves, 
and Cologne, experienced tlie effects of hostile 
cruelty and avarice. The distress of Cologne 
was prolonged by the perpetual dominion of 
the same barbarians, w’ho evacuated the ruins 
of Treves ; and Treves, which, in the space 
of forty years, had been four times besieged and 
pillaged, was disposed to lose the memory of her 
afflictions in the vain amusements of the cir- 
cus. 25 The death of Clodion, after a reign of 
twenty years, exposed his kingdom to the dis- 
cord and ambition of his two sons. Meroveiis, 
the youngcr,2S was persuaded to implore the 
protection of Rome ; he was received at the 
Imperial court, as the ally of Valentinian, and 
the adopted son of the patrician iEtius ; and dis- 
missed to his native country, with splendid gifts, 
and the strongest assurances of friendship and 
support. During his absence, his elder brother 
had solicited, with equal ardour, the formidable 
aid of Attila; and the king of the Huns em- 
braced an alliance, W'hich facilitated the passage 
of the Rhine, and justified, by a specious and 
honourable pretence, the invasion of Gaul. 27 

Ttaadventee. , declared his res<v 

of the princess lutiou of Supporting the cause of his 
Honona. allies, the Vandals and the Franks, 

22 Gregor. Tiiron. 1. ii. c. 9. in tom. ii. p. 166, 167. Frcdecar. 
Epitom. e. 9. p. .VJ.'i. Gesta Reg. Prancor. c. 5. in tom. ii. i». 544. 
Vlt. St. KeUJjg. al> Hincmar, in tom. iii. p. 373. 

» — Franctis qua Cloio patentes 

Atrebatuiu temis pervaserat, 

Panegyr. Majorlan. 212. 

The precise spot was a town, or .village, called Vic>us Jddma j anti 
both the name and the place are discovered by modem geograjihers at 
Letts. See Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 246. Ijonguenie, Description de la 
France, tom. ii. p. 88. 

24 Stie a vague account of the action in Sitiontus, Panegyr. Majo- 
srian. 212 -23fb The French critics, impatient to establish their mo* 
narchy in Gaul, have drawn .-t. strong argument from the silence of 
Hidonius, who dares not insinuate, that the vanquished Franks were 
cmmtclicd to renass the Rhine. Dubos, tom. i. p. 322. 

2o Salvian (de Gultemat. Dei, 1. vi.) has expressed, in vague and 
declamatoj^ language, the misfortunes of these tljree cities, which are 
distinctly ascertained by the learned Mascou, Hist, of the Ancient 
Germans, ix. 21* 


at the same time, and almost in the spirit of 
romantic chivalry, the savage monarch professed 
himself the lover and the champion of the 
princess Honoria. The sister of Valentinian 
was educated in the palace of Ravenna ; and as 
her marriage might be productive of some dan- 
ger to tlie state, she was raised, by the title of 
Augusta,-^ above the hopes of the most presump- 
tuous subject. But the fair Honoria had no 
sooner attained the sixteenth year of her age, 
tliat she detested the importunate greatness 
which must for ever exclude her from the com- 
forts of honourable love : in the midst of vain 
and unsatisfactory pomp, Honoria sighed, 
yielded to the impulse of nature, and threw her- 
self into the arms of her chamberlain Eugenius. 
Her guilt and shame (such is the absurd lan- 
guage of imperious man) were soon betrayed 
by tlie appearances of pregnancy : but the dis- 
grace of the royal family was published to the 
world by the imprudence of the empress Pla- 
cidia ; w'ho dismissed her daughter, after a strict 
and shameful confinement, to a remote exile at 
Constantinople. The unhappy princess passed 
twelve or fourteen years in the irksome society 
of the sisters of Theodosius, and their chosen 
virgins; to whose crowti Honoria could no 
longer aspire, and whose monastic assiduity of 
prayer, fasting, and vigils, she reluctantly imi- 
tated. Her impatience of long and hopeless 
celibacy, urged her to embrace a strange and 
desperate resolution. The name of Attila was 
familiar and formidable at Constantinople ; and 
his frequent embassies entertained a perpetual 
intercourse between his camp and the Imperial 
palace. In the pursuit of love, or rather of re- 
venge, the daughter of Placidia sacrificed every 
duty and every prejudice; and offered to deliver 
her person into the amis of a barbarian, of 
whose language she was ignorant, whose figure 
was scarcely human, and whose religion and 
manners she abhorred. By the ministry of a 
faithful eunuch, she transmitted to Attila a ring, 
the liledge of her affection ; and earnestly con- 
jured him to claim her as a lawful spouse, to 
whom he had been secretly betrothed. These 
indecent advances were received, however, with 
coldness and disdain ; and the king of the Huns 
continued to multiply the number of his wives, 
till his love was awakened by the more forcible 
passions of ambition and avarice. The invasion 
of Gaul was preceded, and justified, by a formal 
demand of the princess Honoria, ivith a just and 
equal share of the Imperial patrimony. His 
predecessors, the ancient Tanjous, had often 
addressed, in the same hostile and peremptory 

26 Priscus, in relating the contest, does not name the two hroUiere ; 
the second of whom he had seen at Rome, a beardless yonth, with 
long flowing hair. (Historians of France, tom. i. p, GOT, 608.) The 
Benedictine editors are inclined to believe, that they were the sons of 
some unknown king of the Franks, who reigned on the banks of the 
Necker; hut the armunents of M. de Foncemagne (Mdin. db I'Aca- 
ddmie, tom, rlil. p. 464.) seem to prove, that the succession of Glodioir 
was disputed by his two sons, and that the younger was Meroveus, the 
father of Childeric. 

27 Under the Merovingian race, the throne was hereditary ; but 
all the sons of the deceased monarch were equally entitled to their 
share of his treasures and territories. See the Dissertations of M. de 
Foncemagne, in tlie sixth and eighth yoluniw of the Mdinoires de 
I'Acad^mle. 

28 A medal is still extant, which exhibits the pleasing countenance 
cX Honoria, with the title of Augusta ; and on the reverse, the im- 
proper legend of Salus Rdpubliag round the monogram of Christ, 
see Ducange, FamiU Byzantin. p. 67. 73. 
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manner, tlie daughters of China ; and the pre-. 
tensions of Attila were not less offensive to tlie 
majesty of Kome. A firm, but temperate, re- 
fusal was communicated to his ambassadors. 
The right of female succession, though it might 
derive a specious argument from the recent 
examples of Piacidia and Pulcheria, was strenu- 
ously denied ; and the indissoluble engagements 
of Honoria were opposed to the claims of her 
Scythian lover.^ On the discovery of her con- 
nection with the king of the Huns, the guilty 
princess had been sent away, as an object of 
horror, from Constantinople to Italy ; her life 
was spared ; but the ceremony of her marriage 
was performed with some obscure and nominal 
husband, before she was immured in a perpetual 
prison, to bewail those crimes and misfortunes, 
which Honoria might have escaped, had she not 
been born the daughter of an emperor. 

Attila invades A native of Gaul, and a con- 

temporary, the learned and elo- 
A. n. 451. quent Sidonius, who was afterwards 
bishop of Clermont, had made a promise to 
one of his friends, that he w'ould compose a 
regular history of the war of Attila. If the 
modesty of Sidonius had not discouraged him 
from the prosecution of this interesting woik,3i 
the historian would have related, with the sim- 
plicity of truth, those memorable events, to 
which the poet, in vague and doubtful meta- 
phors, has concisely alluded. 32 The kings and 
nations of Germany and Scythia, from the Volga 
perhaps to the Danube, obeyed the warlike sum- 
mons of Attila. From the royal village, in the 
plains of Hungary, his standard moved towards 
the West; and, after a march of seven or eight 
hundred miles, he reached the conflux of the 
Ehine and the Necker ; where he was joined by 
the Franks, who adhered to his ally, the elder 
of the sons of Clodion. A troop of light bar- 
barians, who roamed in quest of plunder, might 
choose the winter for the convenience of passing 
tlie river on the ice ; but the innumerable cavalry 
of the Huns required such plenty of forage and 
provisions, as could be procured only in a milder 
season ; the Hercynian forest supplied materials 
for a bridge of boats ; and the hostile myriads 
were poured, with resistless violence, into the 
Eelgic provinces. 33 The consternation of Gaul 
was universal ; and the various fortunes of its 
cities have been adorned by tradition with mar- 
tyrdoms and miracles.34 Troyes was saved by 
the merits of St. Lupus ; St. Servatius was re- 
moved from the world, that he might not be- 

29 See Prlicus, p. 39, 40. It might he faiirly alleged, that if females 
could succeed to the throne, Valentinian himself, who had married the 
daughter and heiress of the younger Theodosius, would have asserted 
her right to the Eastern empire. 

30 The adventures of Honoria are impeifectly related by Jor- 
nandes, de Successione Keen. c. 97., and de Reb. Get. c. 42. p, 674.; 
and in tlte Chronicles of . rosper and Marcellinus ; hut they cannot 
be made consistent, or probable, unless we separate, by an interval 
of time and place, her intrigue with Eugenius, and her invitation of 

■■■'.Attila.":..,'.:",,' 

31 Exegeras mihi, ut promitterem tibi, Attilre helium stylo me pos- 

teiis intimaturum coepwaro scribere, sed opexis arepti fasce 

perspecto, tseduit inchoasse. Sidon. Apoll. 1. viii. Bpist. 15, pi 246. 

32 — Subito cum rupta tumultu 
l^rbaries totas in te transfuderat Arctos, 

Gallia. Pugnacept Rugum comitante Gelono 
Gepidatruxsequitur; Scyrum Burgundio cojrit ! 

Chunus, Bellonotus, Neurus, Bastema, ronVeiW 
Bructerus, ulvosA vel quem Kicer abluit unda 

1 rorupipit hVancus. Cecidit cito secta bipenni 
Hercynia in lintrea, ot Rhenum texuit alno. 

Et jam ten-ilicis diffuderat Attila turmis 
— camifes se Belga tuos. Panegyr. Avit, 319, &c. 

as The most authentic and circumstantial account of this war is i 
contained in Jornandes (de Reb. Geticis, c. 36--41. p. G62— 672.), I 


hold the ruin of Tongres* and the prayers of 
St. G^n^vieve diverted the march of Attila from 
the neighbourhood of Paris. But as the greatest 
part of the Gallic cities were alike destitute of 
saints and soldiers, they were besieged and 
stormed by the Huns; who practised, in the 
example of IMetz,33 their customary maxims of 
war. They involved, in a promiscuous mas- 
sacre, the priests who served at the altar, and 
the infants, who, in the hour of danger, had 
been providently baptized by the bishop ; the 
dourishing city was delivered to the llarnes, and 
a solitary chapel of St. Stephen marked the 
place where it formerly stood. From the Rhine 
and the Moselle, Attila advanced into the heart 
of Gaul; crossed the Seine at Auxerre; and, 
after a long and laborious march, fixed his camp 
under the walls of Orleans. He was desirous 
of securing his conquests by the possession of 
an advantageous post, which commanded the 
passage of the Loire ; and he depended on 
the secret invitation of Saiigiban, king of the 
Alani, who had promised to betray the city, and 
to revolt from the service of the empire. But 
this treacherous conspiracy was detected and dis- 
appointed : Orleans had been strengthened with 
recent fortifications ; and the assaults of the 
Huns were vigorously repelled by the faithful 
valour of the soldiers, or citizens, who defended 
the place. The pastoral diligence of Anianus, 
a bishop of primitive sanctity and consummate 
prudence, exhausted every art of religious policy 
to support their courage, till the arrival of the 
expected succours. After an obstinate siege, 
the walls were shaken by the battering rams ; 
the Huns had already occupied the suburbs; 
and the people, who w'ere incapable of bearing 
arms, lay prostrate in prayer, Anianu% who 
anxiously counted the days and hours, despatched 
a trusty messenger to observe, from the rampart, 
the face of the distant country. He returned 
twice, without any intelligence that could in- 
spire hope or comfort : but, in his third report, 
he mentioned a small cloud, which he had 
faintly descried at the extremity of the horizon. 

It is the aid of God { ” exclaimed the bishop, 
in a tone of pions confidence; and the wdiole 
multitude repeated after him, “ It is the aid of 
“ God.’^ The remote object, on which every 
eye was fixed, became each moment larger, and 
more distinct ; the Roman and Gothic banners 
were gradually perceived; and a favourable 
wind blowing aside the dust, discovered, in deep 
array, the impatient squadrons of JEtius and 

who has sometimes ahritlged, and sometimes transcribed, the larger 
history of Cassiodonis. Jomandes, a quotation which it would be 
superfluous to repeat, may be con-ected and illustrated by Gregory of 
Tours, 1. 2. c. 5, 6, 7-, and the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, and 
the two Prospers. All the ancient testimonies are collected and in- 
sert^ in the Historians of IVance ; but the reader should be cautioned 
against a supposed extract from tlie Chronicle of Idatius (among the 
fragments of Prerlegarius, tom. ii. 0.462.), which often contradicts 
the genuine text of the GalUcian bishop. 

34 The ancient legendaries deserve some regard, as they are obliged 
to connect tbeir fables with the real history of their own times. tHee 
the hives of St. I.upus, St. Anianus, the bishops of Metz, Ste. G^nd- 
vieve, dec. in the Historians of Prance, tom. i. p. 644, 645. 649. 
tom.iii. p. 369. 

The scepticism of the count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples, tom. vif. 
p. 639, 540.) cannot be reconciled with any principles of reason or cri- 
ticism. Is not Gregory of Tours precise and iKJsjtive in his account 
of the destruction of Metz ? At the distance of no more than an hun- 
dred years, could ho be ignorant, could the people be ignorant, of the 
fate of a city, the actual resitlence of his sovereigns, the kings of Aus- 
trasia? The learned count, who seems to have undertaken the apology 
ot Attila, and the barbarians, appeals to the false Idatius, vufcmt 
civitetibus Germanim et Gatlim, and forgets, that the tnte idatms had 
explicitly affirmed, plurira® civitates ^'ractee, among which he enu- 
merates Metz. ' . » 
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Theodoric, who pressed forwards to the relief of 
Orleans* ■. ■ ■ ■ • 

facility with wdiich A ttila had 
Homans and ^ penetrated into the heart of Gaul^ 
Visigotiffi. ascribed to his insidious po- 

licy, as well as to the terror of his arms. His 
public declarations were skilfully mitigated by 
his pri vate.assu ranees ; be alternately soothed 
and threatened the Romans and the Goths ; and 
the courts of Ravenna and Thoulouse, mutu- 
ally suspicious of each other’s intentions, beheld, 
with supine indifference, the approach of their 
common enemy. JStius was the sole guardian 
of the jmblic safety ; but his wisest measures 
were embnrrassed by a faction, wdiich, since the 
death of Placidia, infested the Imperial palace ; 
the youth of Italy trembled at the sound of the 
trumpet ; and the barbarians, who, from fear 
or affection, were inclined to the cause of Attila, 
awaited, with doubtful and venal faith, the event 
of the war- The patrician passed the Alps at the 
head of some troops, whose strength and num- 
bers scarcely deserved five name of an army. 36 
But on his arrival at Arles, or Lyons, he %vas 
confounded by the intelligence, that the Visi- 
goths, refusing to embrace the defence of Gaul, 
liad determined to expect, within their own ter- 
ritories, the formidable invader, whom they pro- 
fessed to despise. The senator Avitus, who, 
after the honourable exercise of the praetorian 
pnefccture, had retired to his estate in Auvergne, 
was persuaded to accept the important embassy, 
which he executed with ability and success. He 
represented to Theodoric, that an ambitious 
conqueror, who aspired to the dominion of the 
earth, could be resisted only by the firm and 
unanimous alliance of the powers whom he 
laboured to oppress. The lively eloquence of 
Avitus inflamed the Gothic warriors, by the 
description of the injuries which their ancestors 
had suffered from the Huns ; whose implacable 
fury still pursued tliem from the Danube to the 
foot of the Pyrenees. He strenuously urged, 
that it was the duty of every Christian to save 
from sacrilegious violation the churches of God, 
and the relics of the saints: that it was tlie 
interest of every barbarian, who had acquired 
a settlement in Gaul, to defend the fields and : 
vineyards, which were cultivated for his use, i 
against the desolation of the Scythian shepherds. 
Theodoric yielded to the evidence of truth; 
adopted the measure at once the most prudent 
and the most honourable ; and declared, that, as 
the faithful ally of iEtius and the Romans, he 
was ready to expose his life and kingdom for 
the common safety of Gaul. 37 The Visigotlis, 
who, at that time, were in tlie mature vigour of 


their fame and power, obeyed with alacrity the 
signal of w^ar ; prepared their arms and horses ; 
and assembled under the standard of their aged 
king, who was resolved, wdth his two eldest sons, 
Torismond and Theodoric, to command in per- 
son his numerous and valiant people. The ex- 
ample of tlie Goths determined several tribes or 
nations, that seemed to fiuctiiate between the 
Huns and the Romans. The indefatigable dili- 
gence of the patrician gradually collected the 
troops of Gaul and Germany, who had formerly 
acknowledged themselves the subjects, or soldiers, 
of the republic, but who now claimed the rewards 
of voluntary service, and the rank of independent 
allies ; the Lasti, the Armoricans, the Breones, 
the Saxons, the Burgundians, the vSarmatians or 
Alani, the Ripuarians, and the Franks w'ho fol- 
lowed Meroveus as their lawful prince. Such 
was the various army, wdiich, under the conduct 
of iEtius and Theodoric, advanced, by rapid 
marclies, to relieve Orleans, and to give battle to 
the innumerable ho.st of Attila. 38 

On their approach, the king of ^ 

the Huns immediately raised the 
siege, and sounded a retreat to recal 
tlie foremost of his troops froih the pillage of a 
city which they had already entered. The va- 
lour of Attila was always guided by his pru- 
dence ; and as he foresaw the fatal consequences 
of a defeat in the heart of Gaul, he repassed the 
Seine, and expected the enemy in the plains of 
Chalons, whose smooth and level surface was 
adapted to the operations of his Scythian ca- 
valry. But in tins tumultuary retreat, tlie van- 
guard of the Romans and their allies continually 
pressed, and sometimes engaged, the troops 
whom Attila had posted in tlie rear j the hostile 
columns, in the darkness of the night, and the 
pei-plexity of the roads, might encounter each 
other without design; and the bloody confiict 
of the Franks and Gepidse, in which fifteen 
thousand barbarians were slain, was a prelude 
to a more general and decisive action. The 
Catalaunian fields spread themselves round 
Chalons, and extend, according to the vague 
measurement of Jornandes, to the length of 
one hundred and fifty, and the breadth of one 
hundred, miles, over the whole province, which 
is entitled to the appellation of a champa%n 
country. -is This spacious plain was distin- 
guished, however, by some inequalities of ground; 
and the importance of an height, which com- 
manded the camp of Attila, was understood, 
and disputed, by the two generals. The young 
and valiant Torismond first occupied the sum- 
mit ; the Goths rushed writh irresistible weight 
on the Huns, who laboured to ascend from the 


36 Vix liqxierat Alpes 

teiiue, et varum sine milite ducers 
Kobur, in. auxiliis Ueticum male creclulus agmen 
Incassum pronriis prmsuniens adfore castris. 

Panepar. Avit. 328, &c. 

37 The poiifiy of Attila, of .®tius, and of the Visigoths, is imper- 
fectly described in the Panegyric of Avitus, and the thiriy-sixth 
chapter of Jomande.s. The poet and the historiavj were both biassed, 
by personal or national preiJudlces. The former exalts the merit and 
importance of Avitus; orbis, Avito, salus ! &c. The latter is anxious 
to show the Goths in the most favourable light. Vet their agreement, 
when they sore fairly interjjreted, is a proof of their veracity. 

38 The review of the army of iEtius is made by Jornandes, c. 36. 
p. 664. edit. Grot. tom. ii. p. 2.3. of the Historians of Prance, witlx 
the notes of the Benedictine editor. The Leeti were a promiscuous raw 
of barbarians, bom or naturalised in Gaul ; and the Hiparii, fxe JSSf- 
pMarft', derived their name from tlieir posts on the three rivers, the 
Hhine, the Meuse, and the Moselle j the Armaricana possessed the 
independent cities between the Seine and the Loire. A colony of 


Saaams had been planted in the diocese of Bayeivx ; tlve Burguti4ian9 
were settled in Savoy ; and the Sreonca were a warlike tribe of Rhse- 
tians, to the east of the lake of Constance. 

39 Aiirdianensis urbSs obsidio, oppugnatin, irruptio, nec direptio. 


by the holy bishop. 

40 The common editions read xewr ; but there is some authority of 

manuscripts (and almost any authority js sufficient) for the more rea- 
sonable number of xvm. , ^ , , . . , „ 

41 Chftlons, or Duro-Cafalaunum, afterwards Caiaiavm, had for- 
merly made a part of ffie territory of llheims, from whence it is distant 
only twenty-seven miles. See vales- Notit. Gall. p. 156. D’Anville, 
Ndtice de I’Ancienne Gaule, p. 212. 279. 

42 The name of Campania, or Champagne, is frecmently mentioned 
Ify Qtegory of Tours ; and that great province, of which Rheiras was 
the capital, obeyed the command of a duke. Vales. Notit. p. 120— 
123. 
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opposite side; and the possession of this ad- 
vantageous post inspired both the troops and 
their leaders with a fair assurance of victory. 
The anxiety of Attila prompted him to consult 
his priests and hariispices. It was reported, 
that, after scrutinising the entrails of victims, 
and scraping their bones, they revealed, in mys- 
terious language, his own defeat, with the death 
of his principal adversary ; and tliat the bar- 
barian, by accepting the equivalent, expressed 
his involuntary esteem for the superior merit of 
iEtius. But the unusual despondency, which 
seemed to prevail among the Huns, engaged 
Attila to use the expedient, so familiar to the 
generals of antiquity, of animating his troops by 
a military oration ; and his language was that of 
a king, who had often fought and conquered 
at their headri^ He pressed them to consider 
their past glory, their actual danger, and their 
future hopes. The same fortune, which opened 
the deserts and morasses of Scythia to their un- 
armed valour, which had laid so many warlike 
nations prostrate at their feet, had reserved the 
jo^s of this memorable field for the consumma- 
tion of their victories. The cautious steps of 
their enemies, their strict alliance, and their ad- 
vantageous posts, he artfully represented as the 
effects, not of prudence, but of fear. The Visi- 
goths alone were the strength and nerves of the 
opposite army; and the Huns might securely 
trample on the degenerate Romans, whose close 
and compact order betrayed tlieir apprehensions, 
and who were equally incapable of supporting 
the dangers, or the fatigues, of a day of battle. 
The doctrine of predestination, so favourable to 
martial virtue, was carefully inculcated by the 
king of the Huns; who assured his subjects, 
that the warriors, protected by Heaven, were safe 
and invulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy ; 
but that the unerring Fates would strike their 
victims in the bosom of inglorious peace. “ I 
myself,*’ continued Attila, will throw the 
first javelin ; and the wretch who refuses to 
“ imitate the example of his sovereign, is de- 
voted to inevitable death.’* The spirit of the 
barbarians was rekindled by the presence, tiie 
voice, and the example, of their intrepid leader ; 
and Attila, yielding to their impatience, imme- 
diately formed his order of battle. At the head 
of his brave and faithful Huns, he occupied in 
person the centre of the Kiie. The nations sub- 
ject to his empire, the Rugians, the Heruli, the 
Thuringians, the Franks, the Burgundians, were 
extended, on either han^ over the ample space 
of the Catalaunian fields ; the right wing was 
commanded by Ardaric, king of the Gepidae; 
and the three valiant brothers, who reigned over 
the Ostrogoths, were posted on the left to op- 
pose the kindred tribes of the Visigoths. The 
disposition of the allies was regulated by a dif- 
ferent principle, Sangiban, the faithless king of 
the Alani, was placed in the centre ; where his 
motions might be strictly watched, and his trea- 

4.7 I am sensible that these military oraSons are mually composed 
by the historian ; yet the old Ostrogoths, who had served under Attila, 
might repeat his discourse to Cassiodoms s the ideas, and even the 
expressions, have an original Scythian castj and I doubt, whether an 
Xtalian of the sixth century would have thought of the htijus certa* 
minis gaudto, 

44 The expressions of Jomandes, or rather of Cassiodonis, are ex- 
tremely strong. Bellum atrox, multiplex, immanc, pertlnax, cui 


chery might be instantly punished. .®tius as- 
sumed the command of the left, and Thcodoric 
jof the right, wing ; ■while Torismoiid still con- 
tinued to occupy the heights which appear to 
have stretched on the flank, and perhaps tlie 
rear, of the Scythian army. The nations from 
the Volga to the Atlantic were assembled on 
the plain of Chalons ; but many of these nations 
had been divided by faction, or conquest, or 
emigration ; and the appearance of similar arms 
and ensigns, which threatened each othei', prow 
sented the image of a civil war. 

The discipline and tactics of the Battle of 
Greeks and Romans form an in- 
teresting part of their national manners. The 
attentive study of the military operations of 
Xenophon, or Ctesar, or Frederic, when they 
are described by the same genius which con- 
ceived and executed them, may tend to improve 
(if such improvement can be wished) the art of 
destroying the human species. But the battle 
of Chalons can only excite our curiosity by the 
magnitude of the oliject ; since it was decided 
by the blind impetuosity of barbarians, and 
has been related by partial writers, whose civil 
or ecclesiastical profession secluded them from 
the knowledge of military affairs. Cassiodorus, 
however, had familiarly conversed with many 
Gothic warriors, who served in that memorable 
engagement; a conflict,” as they informed him, 
“ fierce, various, obstinate, and bloody ; such as 
could not be paralleled, either in the present, 
“ or in past ages.” The number of the slain 
amounted to one hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sand, or, according to another account, three 
hundred thousand persons; 44 and these in- 
credible exaggerations suppose a real and ef- 
fective loss, sufficient to justify the historian’s 
remark, that whole generations may be swept 
away, by the madness of kings, in the space of 
a single hour. After the mutual and repeated 
discharge of missile weapons, in which the 
archers of Scythia might signalise their superior 
dexterity, the cavalry and infantry of the two 
armies were furiously mingled in closer combat. 
The Huns, who fought under the eyes of their 
king, pierced through the feeble and doubtful 
centre of the allies, separated their wings from 
each other, and wdieeling, with a rapid effort, to 
the left, directed their whole force against the 
Visigoths. As Theodoric rode along the ranks 
to animate hia troops, he received a mortal 
stroke from the javelin of Andages, a noble Os- 
trogoth, and immediately fell from his horse. 
The wounded king was oppressed in the genei’al 
disorder, and trampled under tlie feet of his 
own cavalry ; and this important death served 
to explain the ambiguous prophecy of the harus- 
pices. Attila already exulted in the confidence 
of victory, when the valiant Torisrnond de- 
scended from the hills, and verified the re- 
mainder of the prediction. The Visigoths, who 
had been thrown into confusion by the fligiit, or 

simile 'nulla usquam narrat antlquitas; xibi talia pesta ref^^runtur, iit 
nihU esset Q'uod in vita sui conspicere potnissot egregius, qi(i hiijus 
miracuU pnvarctnr aspoetd. Dtibos (Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 

3930 attempts to reconcile the lC‘i,{)00 of .loniandes ■with the 3()t),tt()0 
of Idatius and Isidore ; by supptxssnfj:, that the larger number inctiided 
the total destruction of the war, the etfects of disease, the slaughter of 
the uriatniecl people, &c. 
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defection, of the Alani, gradually restored their 
erder of battle; and the Huns were undoubt- 
edly vanquished, since Attila w^as compelled to 
retreat. He had exposed his person with the 
rashness of a private soldier; but the intrepid 
troops of the centre had pushed forwards be- 
yond the rest of the line ; their attack was 
faintly supported ; their flanks were unguarded ; 
and the conquerors of Scythia and Germany 
were saved by the approach of the night from a 
total defeat. They retired within the circle of 
wagons that fortified their camp ; and the dis- 
mounted squadrons prepared themselves for a 
defence, to which neither their arms, nor their 
temper, were adapted. The event was doubtful: 
but Attila had secured a last and honourable re- 
source, The saddles and rich furniture of tlie 
cavalry were collected, by his order, into a funeral 
pile ; and the magnanimous barbarian had re- 
solved, if his intrcnclnnents should be forced, 
to rusli headlong into the fames, and to deprive 
his enemies of the glory which they might have 
acquired by the death or captivity of Attila. 

„ ^ But his enemies had passed the 

mgrit 111 equal disorder and anxiety. 
The inconsiderate courage of Torismond w^as 
tempted to urge the pursuit, till he unexpectedly 
found himself, with a few followers, in the 
midst of the Scythian wagons. In the con- 
fusion of a nocturnal combat, he was thrown 
from, his horse; and the Gothic prince must 
have perished like his father, if his youthful 
strength, and the intrepid zeal of his com- 
panions, had not rescued him from this dan- 
gerous situation. In the same manner, but on 
the left of the line, JEtius himself, separated 
from his allies, ignorant of their victoiy, and 
anxious for their fate, encountered and escaped 
the hostile troops, that were scattered over the 
plains of Chalons; and at length reached the 
camp of the Goths, -which he could only fortify 
witli a slight rampart of shields, till the dawn of 
day. The Imperial general was soon satisfied 
of the defeat of Attila, who still remained in- 
active within his intrenebments ; and when he 
contemplated the bloody scene, he observed, wdth 
secret satisfaction, that the loss had principally 
fallen on the barbarians. The body of Theo- 
doric, pierced with honourable wounds, was dis- 
covered under a heap of the slain : his subjects 
bewailed the death of their king and father ; 
but their tears were mingled with songs and 
acclamations, and his funeral rites were per- 
fomied in the face of a vanquished enemy. 
The Goths, clashing their arms, elevated on a 
buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom they 
justly ascribed the glory of their success; and 
the new king accepted the obligation of revenge, 
as a sacred portion of his paternal inheritance. 
Yet the Goths themselves were astonished by 
the fierce and undaunted aspect of their for- 
midable antagonist ; and their historian has com- 

45 Tlie count de Bnat (Hist, des Peuples, &c. tom. vii, p. 554— 

575.), still dcTteuding on iYic false, and again rejecting the Idatius, 
hai divided the defeat of Attila into two gi-eat battles ; the former near 
Orleans, the latter in Champagne: in uie one, Theodoric was slain : 
iit the other, he was revenged. ^ . 

46 .Jomandes de Rebus Goficis, c. 41. p. 671. The policy of iStins, 
and the behtiviour of Torismond, are extremely natural ; and the pa- 
trician, according to Gregory of Tours (l.ii. c. 7. p. 165.) dismiskd 
the prince of the Franks, by suggesting to him a similar apprehension. 
The false Idatius ridiculously pretcnd>., tltat .Btius paid a clandestine, 
nocturnal, visit to the kings of tlie Huns and of the Visigoths ; from 


pared Attila to a lion encompassed in his den, 
and threatening his hunters with redoubled fury. 
The kings and nations, who might have deserted 
his standard in the hour of distress, were made 
sensible, that the displeasure of their monarch 
was the most imminent and inevitable danger. 
All his instruments of martial music incessantly 
sounded a loud and animating strain of de- 
fiance ; and the foremost troops who advanced 
to the assault, were checked, or destroyed, by 
showers of arrows from every side of "the in- 
trenchments. It was determined, in a general 
council of war, to besiege the king of the Huns 
in his camp, to intercept his provisions, and to 
reduce him to the alternative of a disgraceful 
treaty, or an unequal combat. But the im- 
patience of the barbarians soon disdained these 
cautious and dilatory measures : and the mature 
policy of iEtiiis was apprehensive, that, after the 
extirpation of the Huns, the republic would be 
oppressed by the pride and jiower of the Gothic 
nation. The patrician exerted the superior as- 
cendant of authority and reason, to calm the 
passion, which the son of Theodoric considered 
as a duty ; represented, with seeming affection 
and real truth, the dangers of absence and delay ; 
and persuaded Tori.sinond to disappoint, by his 
speedy return, the ambitious designs of his 
brothers, who might occupy tlie throne and 
treasures of Thoulouse.^e After the departure 
of the Goths, and the separation of the allied 
army, Attila was surprised at the vast silence 
that reigned over the plains of Chalons : the 
suspicion of some hostile stratagem detained him 
several days within tlie circle of his wagons ; 
and his retreat beyond the Rhine confessed the 
last victoi-y which was achieved in the name of 
the Western empire. Meroveus and his Franks, 
observing a prudent distance, and magnifying 
the opinion of their strength, by the numerous 
fires which they kindled every night, continued 
to follow the rear of the Huns, till they reached 
the confines of Thuringia. The Thuringians 
served in the army of Attila : they traversed, 
both in their march and in their return, the ter- 
ritories of the Franks ; and it w^as perhaps in 
this war tliat tliey exercised the cruelties, which, 
about fourscore years afterwards, were revenged 
by the son of Clovis. They massacred their hos- 
tages, as well as their captives: two hundred 
young maidens w’ere tortured with exquisite and 
unrelenting rage ; their bodies were torn asunder 
by wild horses, or their bones were crushed 
under the weight of rolling wagons ; and their 
unburied limbs were abandoned on the public 
roads, as a prey to dogs and vultures. Such 
were those savage ancestors, whose imaginary 
virtues have sometimes excited the praise and 
envy of civilised ages 1 

Neither the spirit, nor the forces, <if 

nor the reputation, of Attila, were 
impaired by the fivilure of the Gal- 

f gold, as 


eaohof Tsliom lie Q-btaincd a Rribe of ton thousand pieces c 
the price of an undisturtied retreat. , , „ 

47 These cruelties, wliich are passionatelv deplored hy Theodoric, 
the son of Clovis (Gregory of Toxir?, 1. iti. c. 10. p. lOO.), suit the time 
and circumstances of the invasion of Attila. His residence in Tha- 
rixigiawas long attested by pt>pular tradition; and he is supposed to 
have assembled n couroami, or diet, in the territory of Klsenacb. 
See Mascou, ix. 50.,who settles with nice accuracy the extent of 
ancient Thuringia, and derives its name from the GoUiic tribe of the 
■Tliervingi, 
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He expedition. In the ensuing spring, lie re- 
peated his demand, of the princess Honoria, and 
her patrimonial treasures. The demand was 
again rejected, or eluded ; and the indignant 
lover immediately took the field, passed the 
Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia with 
an innumerable host of barbarians. Those bai- 
barians were unskilled in the methods of con- 
ducting a regular siege, which, even among the 
ancients, required some knowledge, or at least 
some practice, of the mechanic arts. But the 
labour of many thousand provincials and cap- 
tives, whose lives were sacrificed without pity, 
might execute the most painful and dangerous 
work. The skill of the Roman artists might 
be corrupted to the destruction of their country. 
The walls of Aquileia were assaulted by a for- 
midable train of battering rams, moveable tur- 
rets, and engines, that threw stones, darts, and 
fire ; and the monarch of the Huns employed 
the forcible impulse of hope, fear, emulation, 
and interest, to subvert the only barrier which 
delayed the conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at 
that period one of the richest, the most popu- 
lous, and the strongest of the maritime cities of 
the Hadriatic coast. The Gothic auxiliaries, 
who appear to have served under their native 
princes Alaric and Antala, communicated their 
intrepid spirit ; and the citizens still remembered 
the glorious and successful resistance, which 
their ancestors had opposed to a fierce, inexora- 
ble barbarian, who disgraced the majesty of the 
Roman purple. Three months were consumed 
without effect in the siege of Aquileia ; till the 
want of provisions, and the clamours of his 
army, compelled Attila to relinquish the enter- 
prise j and reluctantly to issue his orders, that 
the troops should strike their tents the next 
morning, and begin their retreat. But as he 
rode round the walls, pensive, angry, and disap- 
pointed, he observed a stork, preparing to leave 
her nest, in one of the towers, and to fly with 
her infant family towards the country. He 
seized, with the ready penetration of a states- 
man, this trifling incident, which chance had 
offered to superstition; and exclaimed, in a loud 
and cheerful tone, that such a domestic bird, 
so constantly attached to human society, would 
never have abandoned her ancient seats, unless 
those towers had been devoted to impending 
ruin and solitude.^'’ The favourable omen in- 
spired an assurance of victoiy ; the siege w^as 
renewed, and prosecuted with fresh vigour ; a 
large breach was made in the part of the wall 
from whence the stork had taken her flight; the 
Huns mounted to the assault with irresistible 

48 Machinis consfcnictis, oranibnsque tormentonim generibus adhi- 
bitis. Jornandes, c. 42. p. r>73. In the thirteenth century, the Mo* 
guh battered the cities of China with large engines, constructed by 
the Mahometans or Christians in their service, which threw stones 
from 150 to 300 pounds’ weight. In the defence of their countrv, the 
Chinee used gunpowder, and even bombs, above an hundred 'years 
before they were fatiown in Europe ; yet even those celestial, ov in- 
fernal, arms were Insufficient to protect a pusillanimous nation. See 
Gaubil, Hist, des Mongous, p. 70, 71. 155. 157, Ac. 

49 The same story is told by Jornandes, and by Procopius (de Bell. 
Vandal. 1. i. c.4. p. 187, 188'.); nor is it easy to decide which is the 
original. But the Greek historian is guilty of an inexcusable mistake, 
in placing the siege of Aquileia c/Jer the death of .SJtius. 

50 Jornandes, about an hundred years afterwards, afBrms, that 
Aquileia was so completely ruined, ita ut via: ejus vestigia, ut appa- 
reant, reliquerint. See Jornandes de Ri*b. Geticis, c. 42. ». 673. Paul. 
Biacon. 1. ii. c. 14. p. 785. Liutprand, Hist. 1. iii. c. 2. The name of 
Aquileia was sometimes applied to Foi*um Julil (Cividad del Friuli), 
Uie more recent capital of the Venetian province. 

51 In d«scribing this war of Attila, a war so famous, but so Imper- 
fectly known, I have taken for my guides two learned ItaUaiwj, who 


fury; and tlic succeeding generation could 
scarcely discover the ruins of Aquileia. After 
this dreadful chastisement, Attila pursued his 
march ; and as he passed, the cities of Altinum, 
Corcordia, and Padua, were reduced into heaps 
of stones and ashes. The inland towns, Vi- 
cenza, Verona, and Bergamo, w’ere exposed to 
the rapacious cruelty of the Huns. Milan and 
Pavia submitted, without resistance, to the loss 
of their wealth ; and applauded the unusual cle- 
mency, which preserved from the flames the pub- 
lic, as well as private, buildings ; and spared the 
lives of the captive multitude. The popular tradi- 
tions of Coraum, Turin, or Modena, may justly 
be suspected; yet they concur with more au- 
thentic evidence to prove, that Attila spread his 
ravages over the rich plains of modern Lom- 
bardy ; which are divided by the Po, and 
bbunded by the Alps and Apennine.^i When 
he took possession of the royal palace of Milan, 
he was surprised, and offended, at the sight of a 
picture, which represented the Coesars seated on 
their throne, and the princes of Scythia prostrate 
at their feet. The revenge which Attila inflicted 
on this monument of Roman vanity, was harm- 
less and ingenious. He commanded a painter 
to reverse the figures, and the attitudes ; and the 
emperors were delineated on the same canvas, 
approaching in a suppliant posture to empty 
their bags of tributary gold before the throne of 
the Scythian monarch. *'2 The spectators must 
have confessed the truth and propriety of the 
alteration ; and were perhaps tempted to apply, 
on this singular occasion, the well-known fable 
of the dispute between the lion and the man.^s 
It is a saying vvoithy of the fero- of 

cious pride of Attila, that the grass 
never grew on the spot where his 
horse had trod. Yet the savage destroyer un- 
designedly laid the foundations of a republic, 
which revived, in the feudal state of Europe, 
the art and spirit of commercial industry. The 
celebrated name of Venice, or Venetia,^^ was 
formerly diffused over a large and fertile pro- 
vince of Italy, from the confines of Pannonia to 
the river Addua, and from the Po to the Rhietiau 
and Julian Alps. Before the irruption of the 
barbarians, fifty Venetian cities flourished in 
peace and prosperity : Aquileia 'was placed in 
the most conspicuous station: but the ancient 
dignity of Padua was supported by agriculture 
and manufactures ; and the property of five 
hundred citizens, wdio were entitled to the eques- 
trian rank, must have amounted, at the strictest 
computation, to one million seven hundred 
thousand pounds. Many families of Aquileia, 

considered the subject with some peculiar advantages ; Sigonius, de 
Imjjerio Occklentali, I. xiii. in his Works, tom. i. p. 495—502. j and 
Mnrafori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. iv. p. 229—236. Svo. edition. 

52 Tills anecdote maybe fou«d under two diflemit articles 
kavow and Ko/uwftot) of the miscellaneous compilation of Suidas. 

53 Jjenrespondit, humaniihocpictum manCi; 

Videres homincm dejectmn, si pingere 

Leones sdrent. Appendix ad I’hnedrum, Fab. xxr. 
The Hon in Phmdrus very foolishly appeals from pictures to tlie ara- 

f hitheatre! and I am glad to observe, that the native taste of La 
'ontaine (l. iii. fable x.) has omitted this most lame and impotent 
conclusion. ' , , 

54 Paul the Deacon (de Gestis Laneobard. 1. ii. c. 14. p. 784.) de- 
scribes the provinces of Italy about the end of the eighth century. 
Venelia non solum in panels insuUs qttas nunc Venetias dicimus, con- 
stat; sed ejus terminus a Pannonire finibus usque Adduam fluviuin 
motelatur. The history of that province till the age of Charlemagne 
forms the first and most interesting part of the Verona Illustrata (p. 1 
—388.), in which the marquis Scipio Mallei has shown himself equally 
capable of enlarged views and minute disquisitions. 
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Padua, and the adjacent towns, who fled from 
the sword of the Huns, found a safe, though ob- 
scure, refuge in the neighbouring islands. 55 At 
the extremity of the Gulf, where the Hadriatic 
feebly imitates the tides of tlie ocean, near an 
hundred small islands are separated by shallow 
water from the continent, and protected from the 
%vaves by several long slips of land, which admit 
the entrance of vessels through some secret and 
narrow channels. 56 Till the middle of the fifth 
century, these remote and sequestered spots re- 
mained without cultivation, with few inhabitants, 
and almost without a name. But the manners 
of the Venetian fugitives, their arts and their 
government, were gradually formed by their new 
situation ; and one of the epistles of Cassiodo- 
rus,57 which describes their condition about se- 
venty years afterwards, may be considered as the 
primitive monument of the republic. The mi- 
nister of Theodoric compares them, in his quaint 
declamatory style, to water fowl, who had fixed 
their nests on the bosom of the waves ; and 
though he allows, that the Venetian provinces 
had formerly contained many noble families, he 
insinuates, that they were now reduced by mis- 
fortune to the same level of humble poverty. 
Fish was the common, and almost the universal, 
food of every rank ; their only treasure consisted 
in the plenty of salt, which they extracted from 
the sea: and the exchange of that commodity, 
so essential to human life, was substituted in the 
neighbouring markets to the currency of gold 
and silver. A people, whose habitations might 
be doubtfully assigned to the eai'th or water, 
soon became alike familiar with the two ele- 
ments ; and the demands of avarice succeeded 
to tliose of necessity. The islanders, who, from 
Grado to Chiozza, were intimately connected 
with each other, penetrated into the heart of 
Italy, by the secure, though laborious, navigation 
of the rivers and inland canals. Their vessels, 
which w’-ere continually increasing in size and 
number, visited all the harbours of the Gulf ; 
and the marriage, which Venice annually cele- 
brates with the Pladriatic, was contracted in her 
early infancy. The epistle of Cassiodorus, the 
prcstorian prefect, is addressed to the maritime 
tribunes : and he exhorts them, in a mild tone 
of authority, to animate the zeal of their coun- 
ti^men for the public service, which required 
their assistance to transport their magazines of 
wine and oil from the province of Istria to the 
royal city of Ravenna. The ambiguous office 
of these magistrates is explained by the tradition, 
that, in the twelve principal islands, twelve tri- 
bunes, or judges, were created by an annual 

55 This emigration is not attested by any contemporary evidence? 

Init the fact is proved bythe event, anti the circumstances might be 
preserved by tradition. The citizens of Aquileia rethred to the Isle of 
Itradus, those of Padua to Rivws Aitus, or llialto, where the city of 
Venice was afterwards built, &c. ' 

56 The topography and antiquities of the Venetian islands, from ^ 

Oradus to Clodia, or Chiog;d®^> accurately stated in the Dissertatio 

ChorograiihiCB de Italia Medii ilSvi, p. 161—155. 

67 Cassiodor. Variar. 1. xii. Ilpist. 24. MafTei (Verona Illustrata, ; 
parti, i>. 240— 254.) has translated and explained this curious letter, 
in the .wirit of a learned antiquarian and a faithfiil subject, who con- 
sidered Venice as the only legitimate ofFspring of the Homan republic. 
He fixes the date of the epistle, and consequently the prefecture, of 
Cassiodorus, A.D. 523.; and the marquises authority has the more 
weight, as he had prepared an edition of his works, and actually pub- 
lished a dissertation on the tnie ortliography of his name. See Osser- 
vazioni Letterarie, tom, ii. p. 290-339- 

6S See, in tlie seeond volume of Amelot de la Houssaie, Histoire du 
Gouvemement de Venise, a translation of the famous Squittinio. This 
Swok, which has been exalted far above its merits, is stained, in every 


and popidar election. The existence of the 
Venetian republic under the Gotliic kingdom of 
Italy, is attested by the same authentic record, 
which annihilates their lofty claim of original 
and peiqietual independence. 58 
The Italians, who had long since 
renounced the exercise of anus, were peace to the 
surprised, after forty years* peace, by 
the approach of a formidable barbarian, -whoni 
they abhorred, as the enemy of their religion, as 
well as of their republic. Amidst the general 
consternation, JEtius alone W’^as incapable of fear ; 
but it was impossible that he should achieve 
alone, and unassisted, any military exploits 
worthy of bis former renown. The barbarians 
who had defended Gaul, refused to march to 
the relief of Italy ; and the sticcours promised 
by the Eastern emperor were distant and doubt- 
ful, Since iEtius, at the head of his domestic 
troops, still maintained the field,* and harassed or 
retarded the march of Attila, he never showed 
himself more truly great, than at the time when 
his conduct was blamed by an ignorant and un- 
grateful people. 59 If the mind of Valentinian 
had been susceptible of any generous sentiments, 
he would have chosen such a general for his 
example and his guide. But the timid grand- 
son of Theodosius, instead of sharing the dangers, 
escaped from the sound of war ; and his hasty 
retreat from Ravenna to Rome, from an im- 
pregnable fortress to an open capital, betrayed 
his secret intention of abandoning Italy, as soon 
as the danger should approach his Imperial 
person. This shameful abdication was sus- 
pended, how'ever, by the spirit of doubt and 
delay, which commonly adlieres to pusillanimous 
counsels, and sometimes corrects their perni- 
cious tendency. The Western emperor, with 
the senate and people of Rome, embraced the 
more salutaiy resolution of deprecating, by a 
solemn and suppliant embassy, the wrath of 
Attila. This important commission %vas ac- 
cepted by Avienus, who, from his birth and 
riches, his consular dignity, the numerous train 
of his clients, and his personal abilities, held the 
first rank in the Roman senate. The specious 
and artful character of Avienus <>6 was admir- 
ably qualified to conduct a negotiation either of 
public or private interest : his colleague, Trige- 
tius, had exercised the praetorian pra3fecture of 
Italy ; and Xeo, bishop of Rome, consented to 
expose his life for the safety of his flock. The 
genius of was exercised and displayed in 

the public misfortunes ; and lie lias deserved the 
appellation of by the successful zeal with 

which he laboured to establish his opinions and 

line, with the disingenxious malevolence of party : but the principal evi- 
dence, gemdne ana apocryphal, is brought together, and the reader 
will eaRily choose the fair medium. 

69 Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon. Apollin. p. 19.) has pxiblished a curious 
paasage from the Chronicle of Prosper. Attila rodintej^ratis viribus, 
quas m Gallia amiserat, Itaiiam ingredi per Pannonias intencUt; niiiil 
duce nostro JStio secundum prioris belli opera prospiciente, &c. He 
reproachesjEtims with neglecting to guard tlie Alps, and with a design 
to abandon Italy^ but this rash censure may at least be counterbalance 
by the favourable testimonies of Idatius and Isidore. 

60 See the original portraits of Avienus, and his rival Basilius, 
delineated and contrasted in the Er>istles (i. 9. p. 22.) of Sidonius. 
He had studied the characters of the two chiefs of the senate ; but 
he attached himself to Basilius, as the more solid and disinterested 
firiend- ■ 

61 The character and principles of Leo may be traced in one 

hundred and fortv-one original eplste, which illustrate the eccle- 
siasdcal history of his long and busy pontificate, from A. B. 440, to 
461. See Dupin, Bibliothdque Eccldsiastique, tom. iii. part ii. p. 120 
— 165..- ■ ■ 
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his authority, under the venerable names of 
orthodox faith and ecclesiastical discipline. The 
Roman ambassadors were introduced to the tent 
of Attila, as he lay encamped at the place where 
the slow- winding Mincius is lost in the foam- 
ing waves of the lake Renacus,^^ and trampled, 
with his Scythian cavalry, the farms of Catullus 
and Virgil. 63 The barbarian monarch listened 
with favourable, and even respectful, attention ; 
and the deliverance of Italy was purchased by 
the immense ransom, or dowry, of the princess 
Honoria. The state of his army might facilitate : 
the treaty, and hasten his retreat. Their martial 
spirit was relaxed by the wai-mth and indolence 
of a warm climate. The shepherds of the North, 
whose ordinary food consisted of milk and raw 
flesh, indulged themselves too freely in the use 
of bread, of wine, and of meat, prepared and 
seasoned by the arts of cookery ; and the progress 
of disease revenged in some measure the injuries 
of the Italians. 64 When Attila declared Ins 
resolution of carrying his victoiious arms to the 
gates of Rome, he was admonished by his friends, 
as well as by his enemies, that Alaric had not 
long survived the conquest of the eternal city. 
His mind, superior to real danger, was assaulted 
by imaginary terrors ; nor could he escape the 
influence of superstition, which had so often 
been subservient to his designs. 65 The pressing 
eloquence of Leo, his majestic aspect, and sacer- 
dotal robes, excited the veneration of Attila for 
the spiritual father of the Christians. The ap- 
parition of the two apostles, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, who menaced the barbarian with instant 
death, if he rejected the prayer of their successor, 
is one of the noblest legends of ecclesiastical 
tradition. The safety of Rome might deserve 
the interposition of celestial beings ; and some 
indulgence is due to a fable, which has been 
represented by the pencil of Raphael, and the 
chisel of Algardi.66 

Before the king of the Huns 
ofAtnia. evacuated Italy, he threatened to 
‘ ‘ return more dreadful, and more 

implacable, if his bride, the princess Honoria, 
were not delivered to his ambassadors within the 
time stipulated by the treaty. Yet, in the mean 
while, Attila relieved his tender anxiety, by add- 
ing a beautiful maid, whose name was Ildico, to 
the list of his innumerable wives. 67 Their mar- 
riage was celebrated with barbaric pomp and 
festivity, at his wooden palace beyond the Da- 
nube; and the monarch, oppressed with wine 

62 — - tardis ingens iibi flexibus erxat 

Mincius, et tenera prtetexit arundine lipas 


Anne lacus tantos, te Lari maxime, teque 
Pluctibus, et IVemitu assurgens Bcnace marino. 

65 The marquis Matiei (Verona Illustrata, part i. 95. 129. 221., 
part ii. p. 2. 6.) has illustrated with taste and learning this interesting 
topography. He places the interview of Attila and St. Leo near 
Ayiolica, or Ardelica, now Pesehiera, at the conflux of tlie lake and 
tiv.-r; ascertains the villa ofCatxiilus, in the delightful peninsula of 
S.n-mio, and discovers the Andes of I'irgil, in the village of Baades, 
precisely situate quS. se snbclucere colles incipiunt, where the Veronese 
hills imperceptibly slope down into the plain of Mantua. 

64 Si statim infesto aginjne urbem t>etiis.sent, grande discrimen 
esset : sed in Venclifi quo fere tractu Italia mollissJma est, ipsa soli 
coilique dementia robur elanguit. Ad hoc panis ush camlsque coctie, 
et dulcedine vini mitigatos, &c. This passage of Florus (iii. 3.) is still 
more applicable to the Hints than to the Cindiri ; and it may serve as a 
commentary on tiie celestial plague, with which Idatius and Isidore 
nave afflicted the troops of Atiila. 

65 The historian Priscus had positivelv mentioned the effbet which 
this example produced on tlte mind oT Attila. Jomatides, c. 42. 
p. 673. 

66 The pictare of R?,phael is in the Vatican ; the basso (or perhaps 
the alto) relievo of Algardi, on one of tlxe altars of Sh Peter. (See 
Buuos, Eiflexioas sur la Podsie et sur la Peinture, tpm.i. p. 519, 520.) 


and sleep, retired, at a late hour, from the ban- 
quet to the nuptial bed. His attendants conti- 
nued to respect his pleasures, or his repose, the 
greatest part of the ensuing day, till the unusual 
silence alarmed their fears and suspicions ; and, 
after attempting to awaken Attila by loud and 
repeated cries, they at length broke into the 
royal apartment. They found the trembling 
bride sitting by the bedside, hiding her face with 
her veil, and lamenting her own danger, as well 
as the death of the king, who had expired during 
the night, 68 An artery had suddenly burst; 
and as Attila lay in a supine posture, he was 
suflbeated by a torrent of blood, which, instead 
of finding a passage through the nostrils, regur- 
gitated into the lungs and stomach. His body 
was solemnly exposed in the midst of the plain, 
under a silken pavilion ; and the chosen squad- 
rons of the Huns, wheeling round in measured 
evolutions, chanted a funeral song to the me- 
mory of a hero, glorious in his life, invincible in 
his death, the father of his people, the scourge 
of his enemies, and the terror of the world. Ac- 
cording to their national custom, the barbarians 
cut ofl' a part of their hair, gashed their faces with 
unseemly wounds, and bewailed their valiant 
leader as he deserved, not with the tears of 
women, but with the blood of warriors. The 
remains of Attila were enclosed within three 
coffins, of gold, of silver, and of iron, and pri- 
vately buried in the night : the spoils of nations 
were tlirown into his grave ; the captives who 
had opened the ground were inhumanly mas- 
sacred; and the same Huns, who had indulged 
such excessive grief, feasted, with dissolute and 
intemperate mirth, about tiie recent sepulchre of 
their king. It was reported at Constantinople, 
that on the fortunate night in which he expired, 
Marcian beheld in a dream the bow of Attila 
broken asunder : and the report may be allowed 
to prove, how seldom the image of that formi- 
dable barbarian was absent from the mind of a 
Roman emperor. 6y 

The revolution which subverted DestnicSon of 
the empire of the Huns, established 
the fame of Attila, whose genius alone had sus- 
tained the huge and disjointed fabric. After his 
death, the boldest chieftains aspired to the rank 
of kings ; the most powerful kings refused to 
acknowledge a superior ; and the numerous sons, 
whom so many various mothers bore to the de- 
ceased monarch, divided and disputed, like a 
private inheritance, the sovereign command of 

Baronins (Annul. Eccles. A.T). 452, No. 57, 58.) bravely sustains the 
truth of tlie apparition ; which is rejected, however, by the most 
learned and pious Catholics. 

67 Attila, ut I’riscns historicus refert, extinctionis suae tempore, 
puellam Ildico nomine, decoram valde, sibi matrinionium post in- 
numerabilesuxores - - - socians. Jornaiules, c. 49. p. GH5, 684. He 
afterwards adds (c. 50. p. 686.), Filii A ttilm, quorum per licentiam 
lifaidinis pcone populus fuit. Polygamy has been established among 
the Tartars of every age. The rank of plebeian wives is regulated 
only by their personal charms; and the faded matron prepaw's, with- 
otit a murmur, the bed which is destined for her lilooming rival. 
But in royal families, the daughters of khans connmmicate to tlieir 
sons a prior right of inheritance. See Genealogical History, p. 400, 
407 , 408. • 

6S The report of her guilt reached Constantinople, where it obtained 
a very different name; and Marcellinus observes, that the tyrant of 
Europe was slain in the night by the hand, and the knife, of a woman. 
Corneille, who has adapted the genuine account to his tragedy, de- 
scribes the irruption of blood in forty bombast lines, and Attila ex- 
claims, with ridiculous fury, 

S'il’ne veut s’arreter (his bkod), 

(T)it-il) on me payera ce qui m'en va comer. 

69 The curious circumstances of the death and funeral of Attila 
are related by Jornandes (c. 49. p. 683, 6S4, 6S5.), and ware probably 
transadbed from Priscus. 
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the nations of Germany and Scythia. The bold 
Ardaric felt and represented the disgrace of this 
servile partition ; and his subjects, the warlike 
Gepida', with the Ostrogoths, under the conduct 
of three valiant brothers, encouraged their allies 
to vindicate the rights of freedom and royalty. 
In a bloody and decisive conflict on the banks 
of the river Netad, in Pannonia, the lance of the 
Gepidm, the sword of the Goths, the arrows of 
the Huns, the Sue vie infantry, the light arms of 
the Pleruli, and the heavy weapons of the Alani, 
encountered or supported each other; and the 
victory of Ardaric was accompanied with the 
slaughter of thirty thousand of his enemies. 
Eilac, the eldest son of Attila, lost his life and 
crown in the memorable battle of Netad ; his 
early valour had raised him to the throne of the 
Acatzires, a Scythian people, whom he subdued ; 
and his father, who loved the superior merit, 
would have envied the death, of Eilac. 70 His 
brother Dengisich, with an army of Pluns, still 
formidable in their flight and ruin, maintained 
his ground above fifteen years on the banks of 
the Danube. The palace of Attila, with the old 
country of Dacia, from the Carpathian hills to 
the Euxine, became the seat of a new power, 
which was erected by Ardaric, king of the Ge- 
pidaa. The Paniionian conquests, from Vienna to 
Sinnium, were occupied by the Ostrogoths ; and 
the settlements of the tribes, who had so bravely 
asserted their native freedom, were irregularly 
distributed, according to the measure of their 
respective strength. Surrounded and oppressed 
by the multitude of his father’s slaves, the king- 
dom of Dengisich was confined to the circle of 
his wagons; his desperate courage urged liim 
to invade the Eastern empire ; he fell in battle ; 
and his head, ignominiously exposed in the Hip- 
podrome, exhibited a grateful spectacle to the 
people of Constantinople. Attila had fondly or 
superstitiously believed, that Irnac, the youngest 
of his sons, was destined to perpetuate the glories 
of his race. The character of that prince, who 
attempted to moderate the rashness of his bro- 
ther Dengisich, was more suitable to the de- 
clining condition of the Huns ; and Irnac, with 
his subject hordes, retired into the heart of the 
Lesser Scythia. They were soon overwhelmed 
by a torrent of new barbarians, who followed 
the same road which their own ancestors had 
formerly discovered. The GeougeU} or Avares, 
whose residence is assigned by the Greek writers 
to the shores of the ocean, impelled the adjacent 
tribes ; till at length the Igours of the North, 
issuing from the cold Siberian regions, w^hich 
produce the most valuable furs, spread them- 
selves over the desert, as far as the Boristhenes 
and the Caspian Gates ; and finally extinguished 
the empire of the Hims.^i 

Vaientinian Siicli ail event might contribute 

muniers the Safety of the Eastern empire, 

70 See Jornancles, de Reims <Tetiois, c. 50. p. (185, (18(1, 687, 6SS, 
His distinction of the national arms is curious and important. IVara 
ibi admirandum reor fuisse spoctaculuin, ubi cernere erat cunctis, 
pugnantem Gothum ense furentem. Gepidam in vulnere suorura 
ennetn tela fVangentem, Suevum pede, Hunnum sagitta praMJumere, 
Alatmm gravi, Heruluin levi, armatura, aciem instruere. 1 am not 
precisely informed of the situation of the rjver Netad. 

71 Two modem historians have thrown much new light On (he ruin 

and division of the empire of Attila. M. de Buat, by his iahtirious 
and minute dUigtmee (turn. viii. p. 68— S4.) ; and de 


under tlie reign of a prince who 
conciliated the friendship, without A.i)'.'i5i.; 
forfeiting the esteem, of the barbai'ians. But 
the emperor of the West, the feeble and dissolute 
Vaientinian, who had reached his thirty-fifth 
year without attaining the age of reason or 
courage, abused this apparent security, to un- 
dermine the foundations of his own throne, by 
the murder of the patrician iEdus. From the 
instinct of a base and jetdous mind, he hated the 
man who was universally celebrate(i as the terror 
of the barbarians, and the support of the republic ; 
and his new favourite, the eunuch Heraclius, 
awakened the emperor from tlie supine lethargy, 
which might be disguised, during the life of 
Placidia,72 by the excuse of filial piety. The 
fame of iEtius, his wealth and dignity, the nu- 
merous and martial train of barbarian followers, 
his powerful dependants, who filled the civil 
office**, of the state, and the hopes of his son 
Gaudentius, who w^as already contracted to 
Eudoxia, the emperor’s daughter, had raised liim 
above the rank of a subject. The ambitious 
designs, of w*hich he was secretly accused, ex- 
cited the fears, as well as the resentment, of 
Vaientinian. A2tius himself, supported by the 
consciousness of his merit, his services, and per- 
haps his innocence, seems to have maintained 
a haughty and indiscreet behaviour. The pa- 
trician offended his sovereign by an hostile 
declaration ; he aggravated the offence, by com- 
pelling him to ratify, with a solemn oath, a 
treaty of reconciliation and alliance; be pro- 
claimed his suspicions, he neglected his safety ; 
and from a vain confidence that the enemy, 
whom he despised, was incapable even of a 
manly crime, he rashly ventured his person in 
the palace of Rome. Whilst he urged, perhaps 
wdth intemperate vehemence, the manlage of 
his son; Vaientinian, drawing his swoj'd, the 
first sword he had ever drawn, plunged it in the 
breast of a general wdio had saved his empire ; 
his courtiers and eunuchs ambitiously struggled 
to imitate their master ; and iEtius, pierced w ith 
an hundred wounds, fell dead in the royal pre- 
sence. Boethius, the praetorian prefect, was 
killed at the same moment; and before the 
event could be divulged, the principal friends 
of the patrician w'cre summoned to the puiace, 
and separately murdered. The horrid deed, 
IDalliated by the specious names of justice and 
necessity, was immediately communicated by 
the emperor to his soldiers, his subjects, and 
his allies. The nations, who were strangers or 
enemies to iEtius, generously deplored the un- 
worthy fate of a hero : the barbarians, who had 
been attached to his service, dissembled their 
grief and resentment : and the public contempt, 
w'hich had been so long entertained for Vaien- 
tinian, was at once converted into deep and 
universal abhorrence. Such sentiments seldom 

Guignes, by his extraordinary knowledge of the Chinese language 
and writers. See Hist, des Huns, toni. ii. p. ."Jia—Sia. 

72 I’laeidia died at Rome, NovcniUer 27. A. I). 450. She was 
buried at Ravenna, where her sepuh-hre, and even her corfise, seated 
ini a chair of cypress wood, were preserved for ages. The emi)rcAS 
received many compliments from the orthodox ckrgy ; and St. Peter 
Chrysologus assured her, that her real for the Trinity had been re- 
compensed by an august trinity of children. See Tillemom, Hist, tigs 
Hmp. tom. VI. p. 240* 
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pervade the walls of a palace j yet the emperor 
was confounded by the honest reply of a Roman, 
whose approbation he had not disdained to solicit. 

I am ignorant, sir, of your motives or prove- 
cations j I only know, that you have acted like 
a man who cuts off his right hand with his 
« left.” 73 

and ravishes luxiiry of Rome seems to 

the wife of have attracted the long and frequent 
Maximus. Valentiiiian ; who was con- 

sequently more despised at Rome than in any 
other part of his dominions. A republican 
spirit was insensibly revived in the senate, as 
their aiitlwity, and even their supplies, became 
necessary for the support of his feeble govern- 
ment. The stately demeanour of an hereditary 
monarch offended their pride ; and the pleasures 
of Valentiiiian were injurious to the peace and 
honour of noble families. The birth of the 
empress Eudoxia was equal to his owm, and her | 
charms and tender affection deserved those tes- 
timonies of love, which her inconstant husband 
dissipated in vague and unlawful amours. Pe- 
tronius Maximus, a wealthy senator of the 
Anician family, who had been twice consul, 
was possessed of a chaste and beautiful wife: 
her obstinate resistance served only to irritate 
die desires of Valentiiiian ; and he resolved to 
accomplish them, either by stratagem or force. 
Deep gaming w'as one of the vices of the court ; 
the emperor, who, by chance or contrivance, had 
gained from Maximus a considerable sum, un- 
courteously exacted his ring as a security for the 
debt; and sent it by a trusty messenger to Ms 
wife, with an order, in her husband’s name, that 
she should immediately attend the empress Eu- 
doxia. The unsuspecting wife of Maximus w'as 
conveyed in her litter to the Imperial palace ; 
the emissaries of her impatient lover conducted 
her to a remote and silent bedchamber ; and 
Valentiiiian violated, without remorse, the laws 
of hospitality. Her tears, when she returned 
home; her deep affliction ; and her bitter re- 
proaches against a husband, whom she consi- 
dered as the accomplice of his owm shame, excited 
Maximus to a just revenge ; the desire of revenge 
was stimulated by ambition; and he might 
reasonably aspire, by the free suffrage of the 
Roman senate, to the throne of a detested and 
despicable rival. Vaientinian, who supposed 
that every liunian breast was devoid, like his 
owm, of friendship and gratitude, had impra- 
dently admitted among his guards several do- 
mestics and followTrs of jEtius. Two of these, 
of barbarian race, were persuaded to execute a 
sacred and honourable duty, by punishing with 
death the assassin of their patron; and their 
intrepid courage did not long expect a favour- 


able moment. Whilst Vaientinian amused him - 
self in the Field of Mars, with the spectacle of 
some military sports, they suddenly rushed upon 
him with drawn weapons, despatched the guilty 
Heraclius, and stabbed the emperor Death of 
to the heart, without the least oppo- 
sition trorn his numerous train, wdio March le. 
seemed to rejoice in the tyrant’s death. Such 
was the fate of Vaientinian the Third, 74 the last 
Roman emperor of the family of Theodosius. 
He fiiithfully imitated the hereditary weakness 
of his cousin and his two uncles, without inhe- 
liting the gentleness, the purity, the innocence, 
which alleviate, in their characters, the want of 
spirit and ability, Vaientinian was less excu- 
sable, since he had passions, without virtues: 
even his religion was questionable ; and though 
he never deviated into the paths of heresy, he 
scandalised the pious Christians by his attach- 
ment to the profane arts of magic and divination. 

As early as the time of Cicero symptoms of 
and Varro, it was the opinion of ^“‘^xandrmn. 
the Roman augurs, that the twelve vultures^ 
which Romulus had seen, represented the hvelve 
centuries^ assigned for the fatal period of his 
city. 7 5 This prophecy, disregarded perhaps in 
the season of health and prosperity, inspired the 
people with gloomy apprehensions, when the 
twelfth century, clouded with disgrace and mis- 
fortune, was almost elapsed ; 7G and even poste- 
rity must acknowledge, with some surprise, that 
the arbitrary interj^retation of an accidental or 
fabulous circumstance, has been seriously verified 
in the downfal of the Western empire. But its 
fall was announced by a clearer omen than the 
flight of vultures : the Roman government ap- 
peared every day less formidable to its enemies, 
more odious and oppressive to its su])jects.77 
The taxes w'ere multiplied with the public dis- 
tress ; economy was neglected in proportion as 
it became necessary; and the injustice of the 
rich shifted the unequal burden from themselves 
I to the people, whom they defrauded of the in- 
diligences that might sometimes have alleviated 
their misery. The severe inquisition, which 
confiscated their goods, and tortured their per- 
sons, compelled the subjects of Vaientinian to 
prefer the more simple tyranny of the barbarians, 
j to fly to the woods and mountains, or to embrace 
I the vile and abject condition of mercenary ser- 
i vants. They abjured and abhorred the name of 
I Roman citizens, wdiich had formerly excited the 
ambition of mankind. The Armorican pro- 
vinces of Gaul, and tlie greatest part of Spain, 
were thrown into a state of disorderly independ- 
ence, by the confederations of the Bagaudas ; 
and the Imperial ministers pursued with pro- 
scriptive laws, and ineffectual arms, the rebels 


73 iEtium Placidiis mactavit semivJr amens, is the eatpression of 
Fidonius (Panef^yr. Avit. 5,51).). The poet knew the world, and was 
not inclined to hatter a minister who had injured or disgraced Avitus 
and Majorian, the successive herotss of his song. 

74 With regard to the cause and circumstances of the deadts of 
iEtlus and \'alentinian, our information is dark and imperfect. Pro- 
copius (de Beil. Vandal. I.i. c. 4. p. 186, 187, 188.) Is a fabulous 
writer for the events which precede nis own memory. His narrative 
must therefore be supplied and corrected by five or six Chronicles, 
none of which were composed in Home or Italy; and which can only 
express, in broken sentences, the popular rumours, as they were con- 
veyed to Gaul, Spain, Africa, Constantinople, or Alexandria. 

75 This interpretation of Vettius, a celebrated augur, was quoted 
by Varro, in the xviiith book of his Antiquities. Censoriuus, de Die 
Natali, c. 17. p. 90, 91. edit. Havercamp. 

76 According to Vairo, the twelfth century would expire A. J>, 447, 


fair witnesses of the popular. opinion. 

Jam reputant annos, intercoptoque volath 
Vulturis, incidunt properatis sascula metis. 

Jam prope fata tui bissenas Vulturis alas 
Implebant ; scis namque tuos, scis, Roma, labores. 

Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 340— 346. 

77 The fifth book of Salvimt is filled with pathetic lamentations, 
and vehement invectives. His immoderate freedom serves to prove 
the weakness, as well iis the con-uption, of the Roman government. 
His book was published after the loss of Africa (A. D. 439.), and before 
Attila’s war (A. D. 4510. 
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whom they had made.’?® If all the barbarian 
conquerors had been annihilated in the same 
hour, their total destruction would not have re- 
stored the empire of the West; and if Rome 
still survived, she survived the loss of freedom, 
of virtue, and of honour. 


CHAP. XXX VI. 

Sack of Mome Gemenc, King of the Vandals* 
’-—Mis naval jOepredations . — Succession (f the 
last Emperors ^ the West, Maximm, Avitus, 
Mq^orian, Severus, Anthemius, Olpbrius, Gly^ 
cerius, Nepos, Augustulus, — Tot^ Extinction 
qfihe Westerti Empire* — Reign of Odoacer, 
the first barbarian King of Italy* 

Naval power of The loss or desohitioii of the pro- 
439SI5 from the ocean to the Alps, 

impaired the glory and greatness of 
Rome : her internal prosperity was irretrievably 
destroyed by the separation of Africa. The 
rapacious Vandals conliscated the patrimonial 
estates of the senators, and intercepted the re- 
gular subsidies, which relieved the poverty, and 
encouraged the idleness, of the plebeians. The 
distress of the Romans was soon aggravated by 
an unexpected attack ; and the province, so long 
cultivated for their use by industrious and obe- 
dient subjects, was armed against them by an 
ambitious barbarian. The Vandals and Alani, 
who followed the successful standard of Genseric, 
bad acquired a rich and fertile territory, which 
stretched along the coast above ninety days’ jour- 
ney from Tangier to Tripoli; but their narrow 
limits were pressed and conhned, on either side, 
by the sandy desert and the Mediterranean. 
The discovery and conquest of the black na- 
tions, that might dwell beneath the torrid zone, 
could not tempt the rational ambition of Gen- 
seric ; but he cast his eyes towards the sea ; he 
resolved to create a naval power, and his bold 
resolution was executed with steady and active 
perseverance. The woods of Mount Atlas 
afforded an inexhaustible nursery of timber ; his 
new siilqects were skilled in the arts of naviga- 
tion and sliip-building ; he animated Ins daring 
Vandals to embrace a mode of warfare which 
would render every maritime country accessible 
to their arms ; the Moors and Africans were 
allured by the hopes of plunder ; and, after an 
interval of six centuries, the fleets that issued 
from the port of Carthage again claimed the 
empire of the Mediterranean. The success of 
the Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, the sack of 
Palermo, and the frequent descents on the coast 
of Lucania, awakened and alarmed the mother 
of Valentinian, and the sister of Theodosius. 
Alliances were formed; and armaments, ex- 
pensive and ineffectual, were prei>ared, for the 
destruction of the common enemy ; who reserved 

78 The Bagaudte of Spain, who fouRht pitched battles with the 
Koman troops, are repeatedly mentioned in the Chronicle of Idatius. 
Salvian has described their distress and rebellion in very forcible lan- 

Itatjue nonien civiuxn Ilomanorum nunc ultro repudiatur 

ac tujritur, nec vile taroen sed etiam abotninabile jKiane habetur - - - - 
Et hihc est nt etiam hi qui ad barbaros non eonfugiunt, barbari tamen 
esse roguntur, scilicet ut est pars magna Hispanorum, et non minima 
Oallonim - - - - De Bagauciis nunc rnihi sermo est, qui per males 
jiidices et cruentos spoliati, afflicti, necati postquam jus llotnanm liber, 
tatis amiserant, etian^ honorem Romani uominis perdiderunt - • . . - 


his courage to encounter those dangers which 
his policy could not prevent or elude. The de- 
signs of the Roman government were repeatedly 
baffled by his artful delays, ambiguous promises, 
and apparent concessions ; and the interposition 
of his formidable confederate, the king of the 
Huns, recalled the emperors from the conquest 
of Africa to the care of their domestic safety. 
The revolutions of the palace, which left the 
Western empire without a defender, and without 
a law'ful prince, dispelled the apprehensions, and 
stimulated the avarice, of Genseric. He imme- 
diately equipped a numerous fleet of Vandals 
and Moors, and cast anchor at the mouth of the 
Tyber, about three months after the death of 
Valentinian, and the elevation of Maximus to 
the Imperial throne. 

The private life of the senator The character 
Petronius Maximus 1 was often al- 
leged as a rare example of human ^^^©”455, 
felicity. His birth "was noble and March 17. 
illustrious, since he descended from the Anician 
family; his dignity was supported by an ade- 
quate patrimony in land and money ; and these 
advantages of fortune were accompanied with 
liberal arts and decent manners, which adorn or 
imitate the inestimable gifts of genius and virtue. 
The luxury of his palace and table was hos- 
pitable and elegant. Whenever Maximus ap- 
peared in public, he was surrounded by attain 
of grateful and obsequious clients; S' and it is 
possible that, among these clients, he might de- 
serve and possess some real friends. His merit 
was rewarded by the favour of the prince and 
senate : he thrice exercised the office of prae- 
torian prefect of Italy ; he was twice invested 
with the consulship, and he obtained the rank of 
patrician. These civil honours were not incom- 
patible with the enjoyment of leisure and tran- 
quillity ; his hours, according to the demands of 
pleasure or reason, were accurately distributed 
by a water-clock ; and this avarice of time may 
be allow’^ed to prove the sense which Maximus 
entertained of his own happiness. The injury 
which he received from the emperor Valentinian, 
appears to excuse the most bloody revenge. Yet 
a philosopher might have reflected, that, if the 
resistance of his wife had been sincere, her 
chastity was still inviolate, and that it could 
never be restored if she had consented to the will 
of the adulterer. A patriot would have hesi- 
tated, before he plunged himself and his country 
into those inevitable calamities, which must 
follow the extinction of the royal house of Theo- 
dosius. The imprudent Maximus disregarded 
these salutary considerations ; he gratified Ms 
resentment and ambition ; he saw the bleeding 
corpse of Valentinian at his feet ; and he heard 
himself saluted Emperor by the unanimous voice 
of the senate and people. But the day of his 
inauguration was the last day of his happiness. 
He was imprisoned (such is the lively expres- 

Vocamas reWIes, vocamtis perditos quos esse compuliwius crirainosos. 
Be Gabemat- Dei, 1. V. p. 158, 159. 

1 Sidonius Apollinaris composed the thirteenth epistle of the se- 
cond. book, to fefute the paradox of his friend Serranos, who enter- 
fadned a singular, though generous, enthusiasm for the deceased 
emperor. This epistle, with some indulgence, may claim the praise 
of an elegant composition; and it throws much light on tlxe charac- 
ter of Maximus. 

2 Cllentum, praevia, pedisequa, dreumfusa, populositas, is the 
train which Sidonius himself (1. i. Epist. 9.) assigns to anoUier senator 
of coasite rant. 
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slon of Sidonius) in the palace ; and after passing 
a sleepless night, he sighed that he had attained 
the summit of his wishes, and aspired only to 
descend from the dangerous elevation. Op- I 
pressed by the weight of the diadem, he com- 
municated his anxious thoughts to his friend 
and quajstor Fuigentius ; and when he looked 
back with unavailing regret on the secure plea- 
sures of his former life, the emperor exclaimed, 

« O fortunate Damocles, 3 thy reign began and 
« ended with the same dinner;” a well-known 
allusion, which Fuigentius afterwards repeated 
as an instructive lesson for princes and subjects. 
Hh death reign of Maximus continued 

4 .. 0.455,’ about three months. His hours, of 
June 12 . had lost the command, 

were disturbed by remorse, or guilt, or terror ; 
and his throne was shaken by the seditions of 
the soldiers, the people, and the confederate 
barbarians. The marriage of his son Palladius 
with the eldest daughter of the late emperor, 
might tend to establish the hereditary succession 
of his family ; but the violence which he offered 
to the empress Eudoxia, could proceed only 
from the blind impulse of lust or revenge. His 
own wife, the cause of these tragic events, had 
been seasonably removed by death; and the 
widow of Valentinian was compelled to violate 
her decent mourning, perhaps her real grief, 
and to submit to the embraces of a presumptuous 
usurper, whom she suspected as the assassin of 
her deceased husband. These suspicions were 
soon justified by the indiscreet confession of 
Maximus himself; and he wantonly provoked 
the hatred of his reluctant bride, who was still 
conscious that she descended from a line of em- 
perors, From the East, however, Eudoxia 
could not hope to obtain any effectual assist- 
ance : her father and her aunt Pulcheria were 
dead ; her mother languished at Jerusalem in 
disgrace and exile ; and the sceptre of Constan- 
tinople was in the hands of a stranger. She 
directed her eyes towards Carthage; secretly 
implored the aid of the king of the Vandals ; 
and persuaded Genseric to improve the fait 
opportunity of disguising his rapacious designs 
by the specious names of honour, justice, and 
compassion. 4 Whatever abilities Maximus 
might have shown in a subordinate station, he 
was found incapable of administering an empii'e ; 
and though he might easily have been informed 
of the naval preparations which were made on 
the opposite shores of Africa, he expected with 
supine indifference the approach of the enemy, 
without adopting any measures of defence, of 
negotiation, or of a timely retreat. When the 
Vandals disembarked at the mouth of the Tyber, 

5 Districtus ensis cui super impiJ 

Cervice pendet, non Sictilo! mpea 
Dulcem elaboralnmt saporein : 

Non aviunx cithai'ajque cantus 
Somnum reducent. Herat, Carm. iii. 1. 

Sidonius concludes his letter with the story of Damocles, which 
Cicero (Tusculan. v. 20, 21.) had so inimitably told. 

4 Notwithstanding the evidence of Procopius, Evagrius, Idatius, 
Matcellimis, &c. the learned Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. iv. 
p. doubts the reality of this Invitation, and observes, with great 
truth, “ Non si pu6 dir quanto sia facile il popolo asqgnare e spacciar 
« voci false." But hus argument, from the interval of time and place, 
is extremely feeble. The figs which grew near Carthage were pro- 
duced to tlie senate of Home on the third day. 

5 - - - Infidoque tifai Burgundio ductu 
Extorquet txepidas mactandi jxrincipis has. 

. , . , Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 442. 

A remarkable hne, which insinuates that Rome and Maximus were 
betrayed by tiieir Burgimdian uitrcenaries. 


the emperor was suddenly roused from his 
lethargy by the clamours of a trembling and 
exasperated multitude. The only hope wliich 
presented itself to Ins astonished mind was lhat 
of a precipitate flight, and he exhorted the 
senators to imitate the example of their prince. 
But no sooner did Maximus appear in the 
streets, tlian he was assaulted by a shower of 
stones; a Roman, or a Burgundian, soldier, 
claimed the honour of the first wound; his 
mangled body was ignominiously cast into the 
Tyber ; tlie Roman people rejoiced in the pu- 
nishment which they had inflicted on the author 
of the public calamities ; and the domestics of 
Eudoxia signalised their zeal in the service of 
their mistress. 3 

On the third day after the tumult, sacfc of Rome 
Genseric boldly advanced fi’om 
port of Ostia to the gates of the Jmie 15-29. 
defenceless city. Instead of a sally of the Roman 
youth, there issued from the gates an unarmed 
and venerable procession of the bishop at the 
head of his clergy. 6 The fearless spirit of Leo, 
his authority and eloquence, again mitigated the 
fierceness of a barbarian conqueror : the king of 
the Vandals promised to spare the unresisting 
multitude, to protect the buildings from fire, 
and to exempt the captives from torture ; and 
although such orders were neither seriously 
given, nor strictly obeyed, the mediation of Leo 
was glorious to himself, and in some degree 
beneficial to his country. But Rome and its 
inhabitants were delivered to the licentiousness 
of the Vandals and Moors, whose blind passions 
revenged the injuries of Carthage. The pillage 
lasted fourteen days and nights ; and all that 
yet remained of public or private wealth, of 
sacred or profane treasure, was diligently trans- 
ported to the vessels of Genseric. Among the 
spoils, the splendid relics of two temples, or 
rather of two religions, exhibited a memorable 
example of the vicissitudes of human and divine 
things. Since the abolition of Paganism, the 
Capitol had been violated and abandoned ; yet 
the statues of the gods and heroes were still 
respected, and the curious roof of gilt bronze 
was reserved for the rapacious hands of Gm- 
sericJ The holy instruments of the Jewish 
worship,® the gold table, and the gold candle- 
stick with seven branches, originally framed 
according to the particular instructions of God 
himself, and which were placed in the sanctuary 
of his temple, had been ostentatiously displayed 
to the Roman people in tiie triumph of Titus. 
They were afterwards deposited in the temple 
of Peace ; and at the end of four hundred years, 
the spoils of Jerusalem were transferred from 

6 The a^jparent success of pope Loo may be justified by Prosper, 
and the Butoria Miscellan. ; but the improbable notion of Baronius 
(A. D, 455, No. 13.), that Genseric spared the three apostolical 
churches, is not countenanced even by the doubtful testimony of 
tlie IJlxir Pmiifkalis. 

7 The profusion of Catulus, tlie first who gilt the roof of the Capitol, 
was not universally approved (I'lin. Hist. Nalur. xxxiii. IS.) ; but it 
was far exceeded by the emperors, and the external gilding of the 
temple cost Domitian 12,000 talents (2,100,000/.). The expressions 
of ClatuluiB and RutiHus {luce metalli amulu - - - - fastif^’a aa/m, 
and coufunihintffue vagos ddubra micantia vteus) manifestly prove, 
that this splendid covering was not removed either by the Christians 
or the Goths. (See Donatus, Roma Antiqua, 1. ii. c. 6. p. 125.) It 
should seem that the roof of the Capitol was decorated with gilt 
statuCvS, and chariots drawn by four horses. 

8 The curious reader may consult the learned and accurate treatise 
of Hadrian Reland, de Spoliis Templi Hierosolymitani in Aveu Ti- 
tiano Komoe conspicuis, in 12ino. Tr<\jecti ad RUenura, 1716. 
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Home to Carthage by a barbarian who derived 
bis origin from the shores of the Baltic* These 
ancient monuments might attract the notice of 
curiosity, as well as of avarice. But the Chris- 
tian churches, enriched and adorned by the 
prevailing superstition of the times, afforded 
more plentiful mateiials for sacrilege ; and the 
pious liberality of pope Eeo, who melted six 
silver vases, the gift of Constantine, each of an 
hundred pounds’ weight, is an evidence of the 
damage which he attempted to repair. In the 
forty- five years, that had elapsed since the Gothic 
invasion, the pomp and luxury of Home w^ere 
iji some measure restored 5 and it was difficult 
either to escape, or to satisfy, the avarice of a 
conqueror, who possessed leisure to collect, and 
ships to transport, the wealth of the capital. 
The Imperial ornaments of the palace, the 
magnificent furniture and wardrobe, the side- 
boards of massy plate, were accumulated wnth 
disorderly rapine i the gold and silver amounted 
to several thousand talents ; yet even the brass 
and copper were laboriously removed. Eudoxia 
herself, w’ho advanced to meet her friend and 
deliverer, soon bewailed the imprudence of her 
own conduct. She was rudely stripped of her 
jewels; and the unfortunate empress, with her 
two daugliters, the only surviving remains of 
the great Theodosius, was compelled, as a cap- 
tive, to follow tlie haughty Vandal ; who im- 
mediately hoisted sail, and returned with a 
prosperous navigation to the port of Carthage. ^ 
Many thousand Romans of both sexes, chosen 
for some useful or agreeable qualifications, re- 
luctantly embarked on board the fleet of Gen- 
seric ; and their distress was aggravated by the 
unfeeling barbarians, who, in the division of 
the booty, separated the wives from their hus- 
bands, and the children from their parents. 
The charity of Deogratias, bishop of Carthage, 
was their only consolation and support. He 
generously sold the gold and silver plate of the 
church to purchase the freedom of some, to 
alleviate the slavery of others, and to assist the 
wants and infirmities of a captive multitude, 
whose health was impaired by the hardships 
which they had sufiered in their passage from 
Italy to Africa. By his order, two spacious 
churches were converted into hospitals 5 the 
sick were distributed in convenient beds, and 
liberally supplied wfith food and medicines ; and 
the aged prelate repeated his visits both in the 
day and night, with an assiduity that surpassed 
his strength, and a tender sympathy which en- 
hanced the value of his services. Compare this 
scene with the field of Cannsc; and judge 
between Hannibal and the successor of St. 
Cyprian, 


The deaths of JEtius and Valeii- The emperor 
tinian had relaxed the ties which 
held the barbarians of Gaul in peace 10/ 
and subordination. The sea-coast w^as infested 
by the Saxons; the Alemauni and the Franks 
advanced from the Rhine to the Seine; and 
the ambition of the Goths seemed to meditate 
more extensive and permanent conquests. The 
emperor Maximus relieved himself, by a judi- 
cious choice, from the w-eight of these distant 
cares; he silenced the solicitations of his friends, 
listened to the voice of fame, and promoted a 
stranger to the general commatid of the forces 
in Gaul. Avitus,!^ the stranger whose merit 
was so nobly rew^arded, descended from a wealtliy 
and honourable family in the diocese of Au- 
vergne. The convulsions of the times urged 
him to embrace, w'ith the same ardour, the civil 
and military professions ; and die indefatigable 
youth blended the studies of literature and juris- 
prudence with the exercise of arms and hunting. 
Thirty years of his life w'ere laudably spent in 
the public service; he alternately displayed his 
talents in wmr and negotiation ; and the soldier 
of JEtius, after executing the most important 
embassies, was raised to the station of praetorian 
praefect of GauL Either the merit of Avitus 
excited envy, or his moderation was desirous of 
repose, since he calmly retired to an estate, 
which he possessed in the neighbourhood of 
Clermont. A copious stream, issuing from the 
mountain, and falling headlong in many a loud 
and foaming cascade, discharged its waters into 
a lake about tw'o miles in length, and the villa 
was pleasantly seated on the margin of the lake. 
The baths, the porticoes, the summer and winter 
apartments, w^ere adapted to the purposes of 
luxuiy and use ; and the adjacent country 
afforded the various prospects of woods, pastures, 
and meadows. ^3 In this retreat, where Avitus 
amused his leisure with books, rural sports, the 
practice of husbandry, and the society of his 
friends, he received the Imperial ffiploma, 
wffich constituted him master-general of the 
cavalry and infantry of Gaul. He assumed the 
military command; the barbarians suspended 
their fury ; and whatever means he might em- 
ploy, whatever concessions he might be forced 
to make, the people enjoyed the benefits of 
actual tranquillity. But the fate of Gaul de- 
pended on the Visigoths ; and the Roman 
general, less attentive to his dignity than to the 
public interest, did not disdain to visit Thoulouse 
in the character of an ambassador. He was re- 
ceived wfith courteous hospitality by Theodoric, 
the king of the Goths; but while Avitus laid 
the foundations of a solid alliance wdth that 
powerful nation, he was astonished by the in- 


9 The Tessel -which transported the relics of the Capitol, was the 
only one of the whole fleet that sxitTerod shipwreck. If a bigoted 
sophist, a Pagan bigot, had mentioned the accident, he might Aave 
rejoiced, that this cargo of sacrilege was lost in the sea. 

10 See Victor Vitensis, de Pcrsccut. Vandal. 1. i, c. 8. p. 11, 12. 
edit. Rtiinart. Deogratias governed the church of Carthage only 
three years. If he had not been privately buried, his coipse would 
have l>een torn piecemeal by the mad devotion of the people. 

11 The general evidence ’for the death of Maximus, and the sack 
of Rome by the Vandals, is comprised in Sidonius (Pancgyr. Avit. 

Procopius {de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4, 6. p. 188, 189., and 
1 ii. c. 9. p. 2o5.), Evagrius {1. ii. c. 7.}, Jornandes (de Keb. Oedcis. 
c. 45. p. 677-), and tire Chronicles of Idatius, Prosper, MarceUinas, 
and Theophanes, under the proper yesir. 

12 The private life and elevation of Avitus must he deduced, with: 


becoming suspicion, from the panegyric pronounced by Sidonius 
ApolUnaris, hiis subject, and his son-in-law. 

13 After the example of the younger. Pliny, Sidonius (1. ii. c. 2.) 
has laboured the florid, prolix, and obscure description of his villa, 
which bore the name (Antucum), and had been the property of Avitus. 
The precise situation is not ascertained. Consult however the notes 
of Savaron and Sirmond. 

14 Sidonius (1. ii. Epist. 9.) has described the country life of the 
Gallic nobles, in a visit which he made to his friends, whose estates 
were in the neighbourhood of Nismes. The momhift-hours were 
siieat in the svhanristenum, or tennis-court ; or in the library, which 
was furnished with Laiin authors, profane and religious ; tile former 
for the men, the latter for the ladies. The table -was twice served, 
at dinner and supper, with hot meat (boiled and roa;t), and wine. 
During the intermediate time, the couipimy slept, took tht air oa 
horseback, and used tire warm bath. 
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telligence, that the emperor Maximus was slain^ 
aod that Rome had been pillaged by the Van- 
dals. A vacant throne, which he inight ascend 
without guilt or danger, tempted Ins ambition ; *5 
and the Visigoths were easily persuaded to 
support his dim by their irresistible suifrage. 
They loved the person of Avitus ; they respected 
virtues; and they were not in- 
August 15 . sensible of the advantage, as well 
as honour, of giving an emperor to tlie West. 
The season was now approaching, in which the 
annual assembly of the seven provinces was 
held at Arles; their deliberations might per- 
haps be influenced by the presence of Theodo- 
ric, and his martial brothers ; but their choice 
would naturally incline to the most illustrious 
of their countrymen. Avitus, after a decent 
resistance, accepted the Imperial diadem from 
the representatives of Gaul ; and his election 
was ratified by the acclamations of the barba- 
rians and provincials. The formal consent of 
Marcian, emperor of the East, was solicited 
and obtained : but the senate, Rome, and Italy, 
though humbled by their recent calamities, 
submitted with a secret murmur to the pre- 
sumption of the Gallic usurper. 

Character of Theodoric, to whom Avitus was 
the indebted for the purple, had acquired 

A.D, 453 — 4G6. the Gothic sceptre by the murder of 
his elder brother Torismond ; and he justified 
this atrocious deed by the design which his pre- 
decessor had formed of violating his alliance 
with the empire. Such a crime might not be 
incompatible with the virtues of a barbarian; 
but the manners of Theodoric were gentle and 
humane ; and posterity may contemplate without 
terror the original picture of a Gothic king,whom 
Sidonius had intimately observed, in the hours of 
peace and of social intercourse. In an epistle, 
dated from the court of Thoulouse, the orator 
satisfies the curiosity of one of his fiiends, in the 
following description ; 17 By the majesty of his 
** appearance, Theodoric would command the 
“ respect of those who are ignorant of his merit ; 

and although he is born a prince, his merit 
“ would dignify a private station. He is of a 
middle stature, his body appears rather plump 
than lat, and in his well-proportioned limbs 
agility is united with muscular strength. I8 If 
you examine his countenance, you will dis- 
tinguish a liigh forehead, large shaggy eye- 
•f* brows, an aquiline nose, thin lips, a regular set 
“ of white teetli, and a fair complexion, that 
‘''blushes more frequently from modesty than 
from anger. The ordinary distribution of his 
'' time, as far as it is exposed to the public view, 
'' may be concisely represented. Before day- 
break, he repairs, with a small train, to his 
** domestic chapel, where the service isperfoimed 

15 Seventj' lines of panerarric (505-575,), which describe the im- 
portunity of Tlieodoric and of Uau!, struggling to overcome the 
modest reluctance of Avitus, aye blown away by three words of an 
honest historian. Konianum ambisset Iraperimn. (Greff. Turon. 1. ii. 
c. H. in tom. H. p. IfiS.) 

16 Isidore, ai-chbishop of Seville, who was himself of the blood 
royal of the Goths, acknowledges, and almost )usiifie!S (Hist. Goth, 
o. 718.}, the crime which their slave Joroandes had basely dissembled 
(C. 43.0.673.}. 

17 This elaborate description (1. i. Ep. ii. p. 2—7,) was dictated by 
some political motive. It was designed for the public eyCii and had 
been ^own by the friends of Sidonius, before it was inserted in the 
collection of his epistles. The first book was published separately. 
See Tillemont, M^moires Eedds. tom. xvi. p. 254. 


by the Arian clergy ; but those who presume 
to interpret his secret sentiments, consider this 
“ assiduous devotion as the efiect of habit and 
policy. The rest of the morning is employed 
" in the administration of his kingdom. His 
chair is surrounded by some military officers 
*'of decent aspect and behaviour: the noisy 
crowd of his barbarian guards occupies the hall 
« of audience ; but they are not permitted to 
stand within the veils, or curtains, that conceal 
“ the council-chamber from vulgar eyes. The 
“ ambassadors of the nations are successively 
'' introduced : Theodoric listens with attention, 
« answers them with discreet brevity, and either 
“ announces or delays, according to the nature 
of their business, his final resolution. About 
“eight (the second hour) he rises from his 
“ throne, and visits, either his treasury, or his 
“ stables. If he chooses to hunt, or at least to 
“ exercise himself on horseback, his bow is car- 
ried by a favourite youth ; but when the game 
“ is marked, he bends it with his own hand, and 
“ seldom misses the object of his aim ; as a king, 
“ he disdmns to bear arms in such ignoble war- 
“ fare ; but as a soldier, he would blush to accept 
any military service which he could perform 
“ himself. On common days, his dinner is not 
“ different from the repast of a private citizen ; 
“ but every Saturday, many honourable guests 
“ are invited to the royal table, which, on these 
“ occasions, is served with the elegance of Greece, 
“ the plenty of Gaul, and the order and diligence 
“ of Italy. The gold or silver plate is less 
“ remarkable for its weight, than for the bright- 
“ ness and curious ■ workmanship : the taste is 
“ gratified without the help of foreign and costly 
“ luxury ; the size and number of the cups of 
“ wine are regulated with a strict regard to the 
“ laws of temperance ; and the respectful silence 
“ that prevails, is interrupted only by grave and 
“ instructive conversation. After dinner, Theo- 
“ doric sometimes indulges himself in a short 
'“slumber; and as soon as he wakes, he calls 
“ for the dice and tables, encourages his friends 
“ to forget the royal majesty, and is delighted 
“ when they freely express the passions, which 
“ are excited by the incidents of play. At this 
“ game, which he loves as the image of war, he 
“ alternately displays his eagerness, hi.s skill, his 
I “ patience, and his cheerful temper. If he loses, 

I “ he laughs : he is modest and silent, if he wins, 
“ Yet, notwithstanding this seeming indifference, 
“ his courtiers choose to solicit any favour in 
“ the moments of victory ; and I myself, in 
“ my applications to the king, have derived 
“ some benefit from my losses . 20 About the 
“ ninth hour (three o’clock) the tide of business 
“ again returns, and flows incessantly till after 
“ sunset, when the signal of the royal supper 

18 I have suppTMseil, in this portrait of Theodoric, several minute 
circumstances, and technical phrases, which could be tolerable, or 
indeed intelligible, to those only, who, like the coutemporaries of Si- 
cloniu.s, had irequented tlie markets where naked slaves were exposed 
to sale. (Diibos, Hist. Critique, tmn. i. p. 40-1.) 

19 Videiis ibi elegantiam Grmcam, ahuudantiam Gallicanam, 
celeritatem It.alaiuj publicam pompam, privatain ciiligentiain, re- 
gjara disciplinam. 

.20 Tunc etiam ego aliquid ob-secraturus feliciter vjneor, et mihi 
tabula perit ut causa sal vetur. Sidonius of Auvergne was not a sub. 
ject of Theodoric ; but he might be compelled to solicit either justice 
or favour at the court of Thoulouse. 
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dismisses the weary crowd of suppliants and 
^ pleaders. At the supper, a more familiar re- 
‘‘ past, buffoons and pantomimes are sometimes 
introduced, to divert, not to offend, the com- 
“ pany, by their ridiculous wit: but female 
singers, and the soft effeminate modes of 
“ music, are severely banished, and such martial 
tunes as animate the soul to deeds of valour 
“ are alone grateful ‘to tixe ear of Theodoric. 

He retires from table; and the nocturnal 
« guards are immediately posted at the enti*ance 
of the treasury, the palace, and the private 
«« apartments.” 

When the king of the Visigoths 

' ®^couraged Avitus to assume the 
purple, he offered his person and liis 
forces, as a faithful soldier of the republic.2t 
The exploits of Theodoric soon convinced the 
world, that he had not degenerated from the 
warlike virtues of his ancestors. After the 
establishment of the Goths in Aquitain, and the 
passage of the Vandals into Africa, the Suevi, 
wlio had fixed their kingdom in Gallicia, aspired 
to the conquest of Spain, and threatened to ex- 
tinguish the feeble remains of the Roman 
dominion. The provincials of Carthagena and 
Tarragonp., afflicted by an hostile invasion, re- 
presented their injuries and their apprehensions. 
Count Fronto was despatched, in the name of 
the emperor Avitus, with advantageous offers of 
peace and alliance ; and Theodoric interposed 
his weighty mediation, to declare, that, unless 
his brother-in-law, the king of the Suevi, im- 
mediately retired, he should be obliged to arm 
in the cause of justice and of Rome. Tell 
“ him,” replied the haughty Rechiarius, “ tliat I 
“ despise his friendship and his arms ; but that 
I sliaii soon try, whether he will dare to ex- 
pect my arrival under the walls of Thoulouse.” 
Such a challenge urged Theodoric to prevent 
the bold designs of his enemy ; he passed the 
I^yrenees at the head of the Visigoths: the 
Franks and Burgundians served under his 
standard ; and though he professed himself the 
dutiful servant of Avitus, he privately stipulated, 
for himself and his successors, the absolute pos- 
session of the Spanish conquests. The two 
armies, or rather the two nations, encountered 
each other on the banks of the river Urbicus, 
about tw'elve miles from Astorga; and the de- 
cisive victory of the Goths appeared for a while 
to have extirpated the name and kingdom of the 
Suevi. From the field of battle Theodoric ad- 
vanced to Braga, their metropolis, which still 
retained the splendid vestiges of its ancient com- 
merce and dignity.— His entrance was not 
polluted with blood; and the Goths respected 
the chastity of their female captives, more espe- 
cially of the consecrated virgins ; but the greatest 
part of the clergy and people were made slaves, 
and even the churches and altaa's were confounded 


in the universal pillage. The unfortunate king 
of the Suevi had escaped to one of the ports of 
the ocean ; but the obstinacy of the winds 
opposed his flight ; he was delivered to Ms im- 
placable rival ; and Rechiarius, who neither de- 
sired nor expected mercy, recei%"ed, with manly 
constancy, the death \Vliich he would probably 
have inflicted. After this bloody sacrifice to 
policy or resentment, Theodoric carried his vic- 
torious arms as far as Merida, the principal town 
of Eusitania, without meeting any resistance, 
except from the miraculous powers of St. Eula- 
lia; but he was stopped in the full career of 
success, and recalled from Spain, before he 
could provide for the security of his conquests. 
In his retreat towards the Pyrenees, he revenged 
his disappointment on the country through which 
he passed; and, in the sack of Polientia and 
Astorga, he showed himself a faithless ally, as 
well as a cruel enemy. Whilst the king of the 
Visigoths fought and vanquished in the name of 
Avitus, the reign of Avitus had expired ; and 
both the honour and the interest of Theodoric 
-were deeply wounded by the disgrace of a friend, 
whom he had seated on the throne of the Western 

empire. 23 

The pressing solicitations of the Avitus is de- 
senate and people persuaded the 
emperor Avitus to fix his residence 
at Rome, and to accept the consulship for the 
ensuing year. On the first day of January, his 
son-in-law', Sidonius Apollinaris, celebrated his 
praises in a panegyric of six hundred verses ; but 
this composition, though it was rewai'ded with a 
brass statue, 2 ^ seems to contain a very moderate 
proportion either of genius or of truth. The poet, 
if w'e may degrade that sacred name, exag- 
gerates the merit of a sovereign and a father ; 
and his prophecy of a long and glorious reign 
was soon contradicted by the event. Avitus, at a 
time wdien the Imperial dignity was reduced to a 
pre-eminence of toil and danger, indulged him- 
self in the pleasures of Italian luxury ; age had 
not extinguished his amorous inclinations ; and 
he is accused of insulting, with indiscreet and 
ungenerous raillery, the husbands whose Tvivesbe 
had seduced or violated. 2^ But the Romans were 
not inclined, either to excuse his faults, or to ac- 
knowledge his virtues. The several parts of the 
empire became every day more alienated from 
each other ; and the stranger of Gaul was the 
object of popular hatred and contempt. The 
senate asserted their legitimate claim in the elec- 
tion of an emperor ; and their authority, which 
had been originally derived from the old consti- 
tution, was again fortified by the actual weakness 
of a declining monarchy. Yet even such a 
monarchy might have resisted the votes of an 
unarmed senate, if their discontent had not 
been supported, or perhaps inflamed, by the 
count Ricimer, one of the principal commanders 


91 Theodoric himself had given a solemn and vohtntaiy promise 
of iidelityj which wiis understood txith in tlaul and Spain. 

Romas sum, te duce, Amicus, 

Principe te. Miles. . . 

Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 511, 
QutecmesintipelagliactatseBracara dives. ,, , , __ 

^ Anson, de Claris Urbibus, p. 245, 

From the design of the king of the Suevi, it is evident that the navi- 
gation from the ports of Gallicia to the Mediterranean was known 
and practised. The ships of Bracara, or Braga, cautiously steered 
along the coast, without daring to lose themselves in the Atlantic. 


23 This Suevic war is the most authentic part of the Chronicle of 
Idatius, who, as bishop of Iria Flavia, was himself a spectator and a 
suHerer. Jornandes (c. 44. p. G75, 676, 677.) has expatiated, with 
pleasure, on the Gothic victory. 

2d In one of the porticoes or galleries belonging to Trajan's library, 
among the statues of famous writers and oxato’*s. Sidon. Apoll. 1. ix. 
Bpisf. 16. p. 2<S4, Cann. viii. p. 350. 

25 Luxuri<»i>e agere volens a senatoribus projectus est, is the concise 
expression of Gregory of Tours (U ii. c. x,i. in tom. ii. p. 168.). An 
old Chronicle (in tom. ii. p. &19.) mentions an indecent jest of 
Avitus, which seems more applicable to Rome than to Treves, 
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of the barbarian troops, who fonned the military 
defence of Italy. The daughter of Wallia, king 
of the Visigoths, was the mother of Ricimer; 
but he was descended on the father’s side, from 
the nation of the Suevi : his pride, or patriot- 
ism, might be exasperated by the misfortunes of 
his countrymen; and he obeyed, with reluct- 
ance, an emperor in whose elevation he had not 
been consulted. His faithful and important 
services against the common enemy rendered 
him still more formidable ;27 and after destroy- 
ing, on the coast of Corsica, a fleet of Vandals, 
which consisted of sixty galleys, Ricimer re- 
turned in triumph with the appellation of the 
Deliverer of Italy. He chose that moment to 
signify to Avitus, that his reign was at an end; 
and the feeble emperor, at a distance from his 
Gothic allies, was compelled, after a short and 
unavailing struggle, to abdicate the purple. By 
the clemency, however, or the contempt, of 
Ricimer, 28 he was permitted to descend from 
the throne, to the more desirable station of 
bishop of Placentia ; but the resentment of the 
senate was still unsatisfied; and their inflexible 
severity pronounced the sentence of his death. 
He fled towards the Alps, with the humble 
hope, not of arming tiie Visigoths in his cause, 
but of securing his person and treasures in the 
sanctuary of Julian, one of the tutelar saintfl of 
Auvergne. 29 Disease, or the hand of the exe- 
cutioner, arrested him on the road ; yet his 
remains were decently transported to Brivas, or 
Brioude, in his native province, and he reposed 
at the feet of his holy patron. Avitus left only 
one daughter, the wife of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
who inherited the patrimony of his father-in- 
law ; lamenting, at the same time, the disap- 
pointment of his public and private expectations. 
His resentment prompted him to Join, or at 
at least to countenance, the measures of a rebel- 
lious faction in Gaul ; and the poet had con- 
tracted some guilt, which it was incumbent on 
him to expiate, by a new tribute of flattery to 
the succeeding emperor. 31 

amracterand The succcssor of Avitus presents 
the welcome discovery of a great 
A.i).457. and heroic character, such as some- 
times arise in a degenerate age, to vindicate the 
honour of the human species. The emperor 
JMajorian has deserved the praises of his contem- 
ns Sidonius (Panecyr. Anthem. 302, &c.) praises the royal birth 
of Kicimer, the lawful heir, as he chooses to insinuate, both of the 
Gothic and Suevic kingdoms. 

27 See the Chronicle of Idatius. Jomandes (c, xliv. p. 67fi.) styles 
him, with some truth, virum egregimn, et pene tunc in Xtalid ad ex- 
ercitum singularem. 

28 Parcens innocentiae Aviti, is the compassionate, hut contempt- 
uous, language of Victor Tunnunen.sis (in Chron. apud Scaliger 
JHuseb.). In auotber place, he calls him, vir totius simplicitati.s. 
This commendation is more humble, but it is more solid and sincere, 
than the praises of Sido^iius. 

29 He suffered, ns it is supposed, in the persecution of Diocietian. 
('I’iliemont, M«Jm. Ecclds. tom- v. p. 279. G9(>4 Gregory of Tours, 
Ins peculiar votary, has dedicatetl to the glory of Julian the Martvr, 
an entire book (de Gloria JMartyrum, I. ii. in Max, Bibliot. Patrum, 
tom. xi. p. SGI —871.), in which he relates about fifty foolish miracles 
porformetl by bis relics. 

30 Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. xi. p. Ifi.'l.) is concise, but correct, 
in the reign of his countryman. The svords of Iditius. caret im- 
pt-rio, caret et vitfi," seem to imply, that the death of Avitus was 
violent ; but it must have been secret, since Evagrius {1. ii, c. 7.) 
could suppose, that he died of the plague. 

31 After a modest aiipeal to the examples of his brethren, Virgil 
and Horace, Sidonius honestly confesses the dtjbt^ and proufises 
payment, 

Sic mihi (liverso nuper stib Marte cartenti 
Jususti placido Victor ut esseiu aniino. • 


poraries, and of posterity ; and tliese praises 
may be strongly expressed in the words of a 
judicious and disinterested historian ; “ That he 
was gentle to his subjects ; that he was ter- 
« rible to his enemies ; and tliat he excelled, in 
** every virtue, his predecessors who had 
“ reigned over the Romans.” 3S> Such a testi- 
mony may justify at least the panegyric of Sido- 
nius ; and we may acquiesce in the assurance, 
that, although the obsequious orator would 
have flattered, with equal zeal, the most wortii- 
less of princes, the extraordinary merit of his 
object confined him, on this occasion# wdtliin 
the bounds of truth, s® Majorian derived his 
name from his maternal grandfather, who, in 
the reign of the great Theodosius, had com- 
manded the troops of the Illyrian irontier. He 
gave his daughter in marriage to the father of 
Majorian, a respectable officer, who administered 
the revenues of Gaul with skill and integrity; 
and generously preferred the friendship of .Sitius 
to the tempting offers of an insidious court. 
His son, the future emperor, who was educated 
in the profession of arms, displayed, from Ins 
early youth, intrepid courage, premature wisdom, 
and unbounded liberality in a scanty fortune. 
He followed the standard of iEtius, contributed 
to his success, shared, and sometimes eclipsed, 
his glory, and at last excited the jealousy of the 
patrician, or rather of his wife, who forced him 
to retire from the service. 3‘t Majorian, after 
the death of ^Etius, was recalled, and promoted ; 
and his intimate connection with count Ricimer 
was the immediate step by which he ascended 
the throne of the Western empire. During the 
vacancy that succeeded the abdication of Avitus, 
the ambitious barbarian, whose birth excluded 
Mm from the Imperial dignity, governed Italy, 
witii the title of Patrician ; resigned, to his 
friend, the conspicuous station of master-general 
of the cavalry and infantry ; and, after an in- 
terval of some months, consented to the una- 
nimous wish of the Romans, whose favour 
Majorian had solicited by a recent victory over 
the AlemannL33 He ■was invested with the 
pmqfle at Ravenna ; and the epistle which he 
addressed to tlie senate, will best describe his 
situation and his sentiments. “ Your election, 
Conscript Fathers ! and the ordinance of the 
“ most valiant army, have made me your em- 


Serviat ergo tibi servati lingua poetse, 

Atque nieoi vitae laus tua sit pretitim. 

^ . Sidcin. Anoll. Carm. iv. p. 308. 

See Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 418, &c. 

32 The "Words of Procopius deserve to be transcribed ; ofiro? ya/> S 

rovj veoTrore Vtuptaiaiv ^e^atrtkevKora^ inrtpaiptov 
^■peDj rraenj i and afterwards, atnjp ra, rovi imjKOOv^ pLerpLoi 

yeyoDWf, ^o^epof Se ra c? rove TroXep-toovf (de Bell, t'andal. 1. 1. 
c. 7. p. lyj.)} a concise but coinpreliensive definitioit of royal 
■ virtue. ■ ■ 

33 The panegyric "was pronounced at Lyons before the end of the 
year 458, while the emperor wJis still consul. It has more art than 
genius, ajid more labour than art. The ornaments are false or 
trivial ; the t*xpres.sion is feeble and prolix ; and Sidonitis wants 
the skill to exhibit the principal figure in a strong and <listinct 
light- The private life of Majorian occupies about two himdred 
lines, 107—305. 

34 She pressed his immediate death, and was sc.ircely satisfied 
with his disgrace. It should seem that iEtius, like Belisarins and 
Marlborough, was governed by his wife; whose fervent piety, though 
it might work miracles (Gregor. Turon, 1. ii. e. 7. p. iG2.), was not 
inconmatible with base and sanguinary counsels. 

35 The Alcmanni had passed the Itlm’itian Alps, and were defeated 
in the Carnpi Caidni, or Valley of Beilin/., me, through wdiicli tb.o 
Tesin flows, in its de.scent from Mount .1.uula, to the Logo Maggiore. 
(Cluver. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. KH), lOI.) This hoasled v'icP.ry 

over nine hundred barliOTlans (ran ' " — " ' ’ ■ 

the extreme "weakness of Italy. 


Bancgyr. Mgjoriau. 373, dtc.) beways 
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“ perar.36 j\lay the propitious Deity direct ajid 
“ prosper the counsels and events of my ad- 
ministration, to your advantage, and to the 
public welfare ! For my own part, I did not 
aspire, I have submitted, to reign ; nor should 
I have discharged the obligations of a citizen, 
‘‘ if I had refused, with base and selfish ingrati- 
“ tude, to support the weight of those labours, 
“ which were imposed by the republic. Assist, 
“ therefore, the prince wdiom you have made ; 
“ partake the duties which you have enjoined; 
“ and may our common endeavours promote the 
“ happiness of an empire, wdiich I have ac- 
“ cepted from your hands! Reassured, that, 
“ in our times, justice shall resume her ancient 
“ vigour, and that virtue shall become not only 
“ innocent but meritorious. Let none, except 
“ the authors themselves, be apprehensive of 
delationSi^^^ which, as a subject, I have always 
“ condemned, and, as a prince, will severely 
“ punish. Our own vigilance, and that of our 
“ father, the patrician Ricimer, shall regulate 
“ all military affairs, and provide for the safety 
“ of the Roman world, which we have saved 
“ from foreign and domestic enemies. 38 You 
“ now understand the maxims of my govern- 
“meiit: you may confide in the faithful love 
“ and sincere assurances of a prince, who has 
“ formerly been the companion of your life and 
“dangers; who still glories in the name of 
“ senator ; and who is anxious, that you should 
“ never repent of the judgment which you have 
“ pronounced in liis favour.” The emperor, 
who, amidst the ruins of the Roman world, 
revived the ancient language of law and liberty, 
which Trajan would not have disclaimed, must 
have derived those generous sentiments from his 
own heart ; since they were not suggested to his 
imitation by the customs of his age, or the ex- 
ample of his predecessors. 8^ 

The private and public actions of 
Majorian are very imperfectly known: 
A.D. 45;— 461. laws, remarkable for an ori- 

ginal cast of thought and expi*ession, faithfully 
represent the character of a sovereign, w'ho 
loved his people, who sympathised in their 
distress, who had studied the causes of the de- 
cline of the empbk‘, and who was capableof 
applying (as far as such reformation was practi- 
cable) judicious and efiectual remedies to the 
public disorders.'^® His regulations concerning 
the finances manifestly tended to remove, or at 
least to mitigate, the most intolerable griev- 
ances. I. From the first hour of his reign, he 
was solicitous (I translate his own words) to 
relieve the weary fortunes of the provincials, 
oppressed by the accumulated weight of indic- 

36 Imperatorem me factum, P. C. electionis vestras arbitrSo, et 
fortissiiiii exercitCis ordinatione agjnoscite. {Novell. M^iorian. tit. iii. 
p. 34. ad calcem Cod. Theodos.) Sidonius proclaims t&e imaxumous 
voice of the empire : 

Postquam ordine vobis ^ _ 

Ordo omnis rcgnum dederat ; curiet,, milest 

Et collcga sinml. 386. 

This language is ancient and constitutional; and we may observe, 
that the clergy were not yet considered as a distinct order oi 
the state. 

57 Either dilaticnres, or dclationes, would afford a tolerable reading; 

but there is much more sense and spirit in the latter, to which I have 
therefore given die preference. ... 

58 Ab externo hoste et a domestica clade liberavimus : by the lat.- 
ter, Majorian must understand the tyranny of Avitus; whose deaUi 
be consequently avowed as a meritorious act- On this occasion, Si- 
donius is fearful and obscure ; he describes the twelve Ciesars, the 
nations of Africa, &c. that he may escape the dangerous name of 
Avitus {303—369.). 


tions and .supeiindictions.'^i With this view, he 
granted an universal amnesty, a final and abso- 
lute discharge of all arrears of tribute, of all 
debts, which, under any pretence, the fiscal 
officers might demand from the people. This 
wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious, and 
unprofitable claims, improved and purified the 
sources of the public revenue; and the subject, 
W'ho could now look back without despair, 
might labour with hope and gratitude for him- 
self and for his country, II, In the assessment 
and collection of taxes, Majorian restored the 
ordinai'y jurisdiction of the provincial magis- 
trates ; and suppressed the extraordinary com- 
missions which had been introduced, in the 
name of the emperor himself, or of the praito- 
rian prefects . The favourite servants, who 
obtained such irregular powers, were insolent 
in tlieir behaviour, and arbitrary in their de- 
mands: they affected to despise the subordi- 
nate tribunals, and they were discontented, if 
their fees and profits did not twice exceed the 
sum which they condescended to pay into the 
treasury. One instance of their extortion would 
appear incredible, were it not authenticated 
by the legislator himself. They exacted the 
whole payment in gold : but they refused the 
current coin of the empire, and would accept 
only such ancient pieces as were stamped with, 
the names of Faustina or the Antonines. The 
subject, W'ho was unprovided wdth these curious 
medals, had recourse to the expedient of com- 
pounding with their rapacious demands ; or, if 
he succeeded in the research, his imposition was 
doubled, according to the weight and value of 
the money of former times.42 HI. “ The mu- 
“ nicipai corporations (says the emperor), the 
“ lesser senates (so antiquity has justly styled 
“ them), deserve to be considered as the heart 
“ of the cities, and the sinew's of the republic. 
“ And yet so low are they now reduced, by the 
“ i^ustice of magistrates, and the venality of 
“ collectors, that many of their members, re- 
“ nouncing their dignity and tlieir country, have 
“ taken refuge in distant and obscure exile.” 
He urges, and even compels, their return to 
their respective cities; but he removes the griev- 
ance which had forced them to desert the exer- 
cise of their municipal functions. They are 
dii-ected, under the authority of the provincial 
magistrates, to resume tlieir office of levying 
the tribute ; but, instead of being made re- 
sponsible for the whole sum assessed on their 
district, they are only required to produce a 
regular account of the payments which they 
have actually received, and of the defaulters 
who are still indebted to the public. IV. But 

39 See the whole edict or epistle of Majorian to the senate (Novell, 
tit* iv*. p. 34.). Yet the expression, regmim ucstrian, bears some taint 
of the age, and does not mix kindly with the word respitblica, which 
he frequently repeats. 

40 See the laws of Majorian {they are only nine in mtmber, but 
Tery long and varions), at the end of the Theodosian Code, Novell. 
1. iv. ■». 32— 37. Oodwroy has not given any ccjameiitary on these 
additional pieces. 

41 Fessas provincialium varia atque mnltiplici tributonim exaefci- 
one fortunas, et extraordinariis liscalium soiutionura onexibus attritos, 
&c. Novell. Majorian. tit. iv. p. 34. 

42 The leametl Greaves, {vol. i. p. 329, 330, .331.) has found, by 
adiUgent enquiry, that attrei of the Antonines weighed one hundrojd 

, and eighteen, and those of the iiftli century only sixty -eight, Engii-.h 
grains. Majorian gives ctirreney to all gold coin, excepting only the 
s<didn4f ficoui its dtiiciextey, not in the weight, but in tlte 
standard. 
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IMajori'an was not ignorant, that these corporate 
bodies were too much inclined to retaliate the 
injustice and oppression which they had suffered, 
and he therefore revives the useful office of the 
defenders of cilks^ He exhorts the people to 
elect, in a full and free assembly, some man 
of discretion and integrity, who would dare to 
assert their privileges, to represent their griev- 
ances, to protect the poor from the tyranny of 
the rich, and to inform the emperor of the 
abuses that were committed under the sanction 
of his name and authority. 

The edifices of Spectator, who casts a mourn- 

ful view over the ruins of ancient 
Rome, is tempted to accuse the memory of the 
Goths and Vandals, for the mischief which 
they had neither leisure, nor power, nor perhaps 
inclination, to perpetote. The tempest of war 
might strike some lofty tun-ets to the ground ; 
but the destruction which undermined the found- 
ations of those massy fabrics, was prosecuted, 
slowly and silently, during a period of ten cen- 
turies ; and the motives of interest, that after- 
wards operated without shame or control, were 
severely checked by the taste and spirit of the 
emperor Majorian. The decay of the city had 
gradually impaired the value of the public 
works. The Circus and theatres might still 
excite, but they seldom gratified, the desires of 
the people : the temjdes, which had escaped the 
zeal of the Christians, w'ere no longer inhabited 
either by gods or men ; the diminished crowds 
of the Romans were lost in the immense space 
of their baths and porticoes ; and the stately li- 
braries and halls of justice became useless to an 
indolent generation, whose repose was seldom 
disturbed, either by study or business. The 
monuments of consular, or Imperial, greatness 
were no longer revered, as tlie immortal glory 
of the capital : they were only esteemed as an 
inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper, and 
more convenient, than the distant quarry. Spe- 
cious petitions were continually addressed to the 
easy magistrates of Rome, which stated the 
want of stones or bricks for some necessary ser- 
vice : the fairest forms of architecture w^ere 
rudely defaced for the sake of some paltry, or 
pretended, repairs : and the degenerate Romans, 
who converted the spoil to their own emolument, 
demolished, with sacrilegious hands, the labours 
of their ancestors. Majorian, who had often 
sighed over the desolation of the city, applied a 
severe remedy to the growing evil.'^3 He re- 
served to the prince and senate the sole cogni- 
sance of the extreme cases which might justify 
the destruction of an ancient edifice; imposed 
a fine of fifty pounds of gold (two thousand 
pounds sterling) onevery magistrate who should 
presume to grant such illegal and scandalous 
licence ; and threatened to chastise the criminal 
obedience of their subordinate officers, by a se- 
vere whipping, and the amputation of both their 
hands. In the last instance, the legislator 

44 The whole edict (Novell. Majorian. tit. vi. n. 35.) is carious. 
« Antiquarum ©dium dissipatur speciosa construetjo ; et ut aliquid 

• repaxetur, magna diruuntur. Hinc jam occasio nascitur, ut etlara 
" unusquisqae privatum sedificium construens, per gratiam judi- 

* cum - - - - praesnmerede publicislocisnecessaria.ettransferre 
^ »on dumtet,*' txc. With equal zeal, but witli less power, Petrarch^ 
m the fourteenth century, repeated tlie same complaints (Vie de 
Pdtrarque, tom. i. p. 35!6, 327.J. If I prosecute thislfistory, I shall 


might seem to forget the proportion of guilt and 
punishment; but his zeal arose from a generous 
principle, and Blajorian was anxious to protect 
the raonuments of those ages, in which he tvould 
have desired and deserved to live. The emperor 
conceived, that it was his interest to increase 
the number of his subjects ; that it w^as his duty 
to guard the purity of tlie marriage-bed : but 
the means whidi he employed to accomplish 
these salutary purposes, are of an ambiguous, 
and perhaps exceptionable, kind. The pious 
maids, who consecrated their virginity to Christ, 
were restrained from taking the veil, till they 
had reached their fortieth year. Widows under 
that age were compelled to form a second alli- 
ance within the temi of five years, by the for- 
feiture of half their w^ealth to their nearest 
relations, or to the state. Unequal marriages 
were condemned or annulled. The punishment 
of confiscation and exile was deemed so inade- 
quate to the guilt of adultery, that, if the 
ciiminal returned to Italy, he might, by the 
express declaration of Majorian, be slain with 

impunity, 

While the emperor Majorian as- Majorian pre- 
siduously laboured to restore the 
happiness and virtue of the Ro- a . d . 457. 
mans, he encountered the arms of Genseric, 
from his character and situation, tlieir most for- 
midable enemy. A fleet of Vandals and Moors 
landed at the mouth of the Liris, or Garigliano : 
but the Imperial troops surprised and attacked 
the disorderly barbarians, who were encumbered 
with the spoils of Campania; they were chased 
with slaughter to their ships, and their leader, 
the king’s brother-in-law, was found in the 
number of the slam.45 Such vigilance might 
announce the character of the new reign; but 
the strictest vigilance, and the most numerous 
forces, were insufficient to protect the long-ex- 
tended coast of Italy from the depredations of a 
naval war. The public opinion had imposed a 
nobler and more arduous task on the genius oi‘ 
Majorian, Rome expected from him alone the 
restitution of Africa; and the design, wliich he 
formed, of attacking the Vandals in their new 
settlements, was the result of bold and judicious 
policy. If the intrepid emperor could have in- 
fused his own spirit into the youth of Italy ; if 
he could have revived, in the Field of Mars, the 
manly exercises in which he had always sur- 
passed his equals; he might have marched 
against Genseric at the head of a Roman army. 
Such a reformation of national manners might 
be embraced by the rising generation ; but it is 
the misfortune of those princes who laboriously 
sustain a declining monarchy, that, to obtain 
some immediate advantage, or to avert some im- 
pending danger, they are forced to countenance, 
and even to multiply, the most pernicious abuses. 
Majorian, like the weakest of his predecessors, 
was reduced to the disgraceful expedient of sub- 
stituting barbarian auxiliaries in the place of his 

not be uninindful of tbe decline and fall of the ci7»/ of Rome ; an in- 
teresting object, to which my ])l:m was originally confined. 

44 The empwor chides the lenity of Kogatian, consular of Tuscany, 
in a style of acrimonious reproof, which sounds almost like personal 
resentment. (Novell, tit. ix. p. 47.) The law of Majorian, which 
punished obstinate widows, was soon afterwards rej>eaicd by his suc- 
cessor Severus. (Novell. Sever, tit. i. p. 'SI.) 

46 Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian. 3S5— 440. 
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unwarlike subjects: and Ms superior abilities 
could only be displayed in the vigour and dex- 
terity with which he wielded a dangerous in- 
strument, so apt to recoil on the hand that used 
it. Besides the confederates, who were already 
engaged in the service of the empire, the fame 
of his liberality and valour attracted the nations 
of the Danube, the Borysthenes, and perhaps of 
the Tanais. Many thousands of the bravest 
subjects of Attila, the Gepidae, the Ostrogoths, 
the Rugians, the Burgundians, the Suevi, the 
Alani, assembled in the plains of Liguria ; and 
their formidable strength was balanced by their 
mutual animosities. 46 They passed the Alps in 
a severe winter. The emperor led the way, on 
foot, and in complete armour; sounding, with 
his long staff, the depth of the ice, or snow, and 
encouraging the Scythians, who complained of 
the extreme cold, by the cheerful assurance, that 
they should be satisfied with the heat of Afiica. 
The citizens of Lyons had presumed to shut 
their gates : they soon implored, and experienced, 
the clemency of Majorian. He vanquished Theo- 
doric in the field ; and admitted to his friendship 
and alliance, a king whom he had found not 
unworthy of his arms. The beneficial, though 
precarious, reunion of the greatest part of Gaul 
and Spain, was the effect of persuasion, as well 
as, of force; 47 and the independent Bagaudae, 
who had escaped, or resisted, the oppression of 
former reigns, were disposed to confide in the 
virtues of Majorian. His camp was filled with 
barbarian allies; his throne was supported by 
the zeal of an affectionate people; but the em- 
peror had foreseen, that it was impossible, with- 
out a maritime power, to achieve the conquest 
of Africa. In the first Punic war, the republic 
had exerted such incredible diligence, that, within 
sixty days after the first stroke of the axe had 
been given in the forest, a fieet of one hundred 
and sixty galleys proudly rode at anchor in tlie 
sea. 48 Under circumstances much less favour- 
able, Majorian equalled the spirit and perse- 
verance of the ancient Romans. The woods of 
the Apennine were felled ; the arsenals and 
manufactures of Ravenna and Misenum were 
restored ; Italy and Gaul vied with each other 
in liberal contributions to the public service; 
and the Imperial navy of three hundred large 
galleys, with an adequate proportion of transports 
and smaller vessels, was collected in the secure 
and capacious harbour of Carthagena in Spain. 49 
The intrepid countenance of Majorian animated 
his troops with a confidence of victory; and if 
we might credit the historian Procopius, his 
courage sometimes hurried him beyond the 

40 The review of the array, and passage of the Alps, contain the 
most tolei’able passages of the Panegyric (470—552.). M. de Buat 
(Hist, ties Peuples, Sc. tom. viii.»p. 49—55.) is a more satisfactory 
commentator, thaii either Savru'on or Sinnoncl. 

47 Ta /acv drrXotff, ra S€ Aoyotc, is the Just and forcible distinction of 
Priscus (Excerpt. Legat. p. 42.), in a short fragment, which throws 
much light on the history of Majorian. Jomandos has suppressed 
the defeat and alliance of the i^isigoths, which were solemnly pro- 
claimed in Gallicia ; and are marked in the Chronicle of Idatius. 

4S Flonis, I. ii. c. 2- lie amuses himself with the poetical fancy, 
that the trees had been transformed into ships ; and indeed the whole 
transaction, as it is related in the first book of Polybius, deviates too 
much from the probable course of human events. 

49 Interea duplici texis dum littore classem 

Inferno superoque man, cedit omnia in sequor 


Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian. 441—461. 
The number of ships, which Priscus fixed at 3()(), is magnifietl, by 
an indefinite comparison with the fleets of Agameimoa,, Xerxes, 
and Augustus* 


bounds of prudence. Anxious to explore, with 
his own eyes, the state of the Vandals, he ven- 
tured, after disguising the colour of his hair, to 
visit Carthage, in the character of his own am- 
bassador : and Genseric was afterwards mortified 
by the discovery that he had entertained and dis- 
missed the emperor of the Romans. Such an 
anecdote may be rejected as an improbable fic- 
tion; but it is a fiction which w’ould not have 
! been imagined, unless in the life of a hero. ^ 
Without the help of a personal The loss of 
interview, Genseric was sufficiently fleet, 
acquainted with the genius and designs of his 
adversary. He practised his customary arts of 
fraud and delay, but he practised them without 
success. His applications for peace became 
each hour more submissive, and perhaps more 
sincere ; but the inflexible Majorian had adopted 
the ancient maxim, that Rome could not be safe, 
as long as Carthage existed in a hostile state. 
The king of the Vandals distrusted the valour of 
his native subjects, Mdio were enervated by the 
luxury of the South; he suspected the fidelity 
of the vanquished people, who abhorred him as 
an Arian tyrant; and the desperate measure, 
which he executed, of reducing Mauritania into 
a desert, 52 could not defeat the operations of the 
Roman emperor, who was at liberty to land his 
troops on any part of the African coast. But 
Genseric was saved from impending and ine- 
vitable ruin by the treachery of some powerful 
subjects ; envious, or apprehensive, of their 
master’s success. Guided by their secret intel- 
ligenccj he suiquised the unguarded fleet in the 
bay of Carthagena; many of the ships were 
sunk, or taken, or burnt ; and the preparations 
of three years were destroyed in a single day. 53 
After this event, the behaviour of the two anta- 
gonists showed them superior to their fortune. 
The Vandal, instead of being elated by this 
accidental victory, immediately renewed his so- 
licitations for peace. The emperor of the West, 
who was capable of forming great designs, and 
of supporting heavy disappointments, consented 
to a treaty, or rather to a suspension of arras ; 
in the full assurance that, before he could restore 
his navy, he should be supplied with provo- 
cations to justify a second war, Majorian re- 
turned to Italy, to prosecute his labours for the 
public happiness ; and, as he w^as conscious of 
his own integrity, he might long remain ignorant 
of the dark conspiracy which threatened his 
throne and his life. The recent misfortune of 
Carthagena sullied the glory which had dazzled 
the eyes of the multitude : almost every descrip- 
tion of civil and military oflScers were exas- 

50 Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 8. p. 194. Ulien Genseric 
conducted "his unknown guest into the arsenal of Carthage, the arms 
clashed of their own accord. Majorian had tinged his yellow lock* 
with a black colour. 

51 — Spoliisqtie potitus 

Iromensis, robur luxu jam perdidit omne, 

' Quo valuit dum pauper erat. 

Panegyr. Majorian. 330. 

He afterwards applies to Genseric, unjustly as it sliould seem, the 
vices of his subjects. 

52 He burnt the villages, and poisoned the springs. (Priscus, p. 42.) 
Dnbos (Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 475.) obsarves, that the magazines 
which the Moors buried in the earth, might escape his destructive 
search. Two or three hundred pits ar'e sometimes dug in the same 
place} and each pit contains at least four hundred bushels of com. 
Shaw's Travels, p. 139. 

53 Idatius, who was safe in Gallicia from the power of Ricimer 
boldly and honestly declares, Vandali per proditores admouiti, &c.; he 
dissembles, however, the name of the traitor. 
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perated against the Reformer, since they all de- 
rived some advantage from the abuses which he 
endeavoured to suppress; and tlie patrician 
Ricimer impelled the inconstant passions of tlie 
Darbarians against a prince wliora he esteemed 
and hated. The virtues of Majorian could not 
protect him from the impetuous sedition, which 
broke out in the camp near Tortona, at the foot 
of the Alps. lie was compelled to abdicate the 
Imperial purple : five days after Iiis abdication, 
it was reported that he died of a 
dysentery; and the humble tomb, 
August 7. which covered his remains, was 
consecrated by the respect and gratitude of 
succeeding generations. The private character 
of Majorian inspired love and respect. Mali- 
cious calumny and satire excited his indignation, 
or, if he himself were the object, his contempt : 
but he protected the freedom of wit, and, in the 
hours which the emperor gave to the familiar 
society of his friends, he could indulge his taste 
for pleasantry, without degrading the majesty of 
his rank.5S 

Bidm^rdsm peAaps Without some 

under the regret, that Ricimer sacrificed his 
varus. iriend to the interest or his am- 

A.D. 461-467. jjg resolved, in a second 

choice, to avoid the imprudent preference of 
superior virtue and merit. At Ms command, 
the obsequious senate of Rome bestowed the 
Imperial title on Libius Severus, who ascended 
the tliroiie of the West without emerging from 
the obscurity of a private condition. History has 
scarcely deigned to notice his birth, his eleva- 
tion, his character, or his death. Severus ex- 
pired, as soon as his life became inconvenient 
to his patron ; 57 and it would be useless to dis- 
criminate his nonunal reign in the vacant in- 
terval of six years, between the death of Ma- 
jorian, and the elevation of Anthemius. During 
that period, the government w^as in the hands of 
Ricimer alone ; and although the modest bar- 
barian disclaimed the name of king, he accumu- 
lated treasures, formed a separate army, nego- 
tiated private alliances, and ruled Italy with the 
same independent and despotic audiority, which 
was afterwards exercised by Odoacer and Theo- 
doric. But his dominions were bounded by 
the Alps; and two Roman generals, Marcel- 
linus and .^gidius, maintained their allegiance 
to the republic, by rejecting, with disdain, the 
phantom which he styled an emperor. Mar- 
Revoit of ceilinus still adhered to the old re- 
KSliaS devout Pagans, who 

secretly disobeyed the laws of the 

51 Procop. de BeU. Vandal, 1. i. c. 8. p. 194. The testimony of 
Idatius is fair and impartial ; "Majorianirm de Galliis Eomam re- 
deimtem,et Romano imperio vel nomlni res necessarias or^nantem : 
“ Kichimer livore percitus, et invidorum consilio fiiltus, fraxide ia- 
" tCTficit circumventum.” Some read Suevarmi, and I am unwilling 
to efface either of the words, as they express the different accomplice 
who united in^ the ccnspiracy against Majorian. 


55 See the Epigrams of Ennodius, No. cxxxv. inter Sirmond. Opera, 

tom. i. p. 1903. It is flat and obscure; but Ennodius was made 
bishop of Pavia fifty years after the death of Majorian, and his praise 
deserves credit and regard. - . r 

56 Sidonius gpves a tedious account {1. i. Enist. xi. p. 25-31.) of a 
lupper at Arles, to which he was invited hy Majorian, a short time 
wtore his death. He had no intention ot praising a deceased em- 
yeror; but a casual disinterested remark, “ Subrisit Augustus; at 
“ erat. auctoritate servatfi. I’lim «. ,»nmmr,o5nr,j dedisset, joci plunus,"’ 


Auxerat Augustus naturae lege Severus 

Bivorum nuraerura. 

And an old list of the emperors, composed about the time of Justinian, 
praises his piety, and fixes his residence at Home. (SirmondNot. ad 
&«ion.p. Ill, 112.) 


church and state, applauded Ills profound skill 
in the science of (Uvination. But ho ])os.scsscd 
the more valuable qualifications of learning, 
virtue, and courage ; 5B the study of the Latin 
literature had im})roved his taste ; and his mi- 
litary talents had reconnnended him to the 
esteem and confidence of the great ri’iltius, in 
whose ruin he wjis involved. By a timely fiight, 
Marceniuus escaped the rage of Valentinian, 
and boldly asserted his liberty amidst tlie con- 
vulsions of the Western empire. Ilis voluntary, 
or reluctant, submission to the authority of 
Majorian, was rewarded by the government of 
Sicily, and the command of an army, stationed 
in that island to (.)])pose, or to attack, the Van- 
dals; but his barbarian mercenaries, after the 
emperor’s death, were tempted to revolt by the 
ai'tful liberality of Ricimer. At the head of a 
band of faithful followers, the intrepid ]\Iar« 
ccllinus occupied the province of Dalmatia, 
assumed the title of patrician of the West, 
secured the love of his subjects by a mild and 
equitable reign, built a fleet, which claimed the 
dominion of the Hadriatic, and alternately 
alarmed the coasts of Italy and of Africa. 59 
JEgidius, the master-general of 
Gaul, who equalled, or at least who 
imitated, the heroes of ancient 
Rome, 60 proclaimed his immorUil resentment 
against the assassins of his beloved master. A 
brave and numerous army was attached to his 
standard ; and, though he was prevented by the 
arts of Ricimer, and the arms of the Visigoths, 
from marching to tlie gates of Rome, he main- 
tained his independent sovereignty beyond the 
Alps, and rendered the name of iEgidius re- 
spectable both in peace and war. The Franks, 
who had punished with exile the youthful follie? 
of Childeric, elected the Roman general for 
their king ; his vanity, rather than his ambition, 
was gratified by that singular honour ; and 
W’hen the nation, at the end of four years, re- 
pented of the injury which they had offered to 
the Merovingian family, he patiently acquiesced 
in the restoration of the lawful prince. The 
authority of iEgidius ended only with his life 
and the suspicions of poison and secret vio- 
lence, which derived some countenance from 
the character of Ricimer, were eagerly en- 
tertained by the passionate credulity of the 
^ Gauls.61 

The kingdom of Italy, a name to 
which the Western empire was gra- tiie Vimdais. 
dually reduced, w’-as afflicted, under a* i)->ci-467. 
the reign of Ricimer, by the incessant depre- 
ss Tillemont, who is always scandalised by the virtues of Iniideis, 
attributes this advantageous portrait of Marcellinus (which Suitias 
has preserved) to the partial zeal of some PagEux historian. (IJist. 
des Bmpereurs, tom. vi. p. 330.) 

59 Procopius de Bell. Vandal, hi. c. 6. p. Ifll. In various cis- 
cumstances of the Life of Marcellinus, it is not easy to reconcile the 
Greek Instorian with th(} Latin Chronicles of the timfss. 

60 I piust apply to .Egidius tlie praises which Sidonius (Panegyr. 
Majorian. 553.) bestow.s on a nameless niaster-generEil, who com- 
manded the retiv-guard of MEijoriau. Tdntiu.'i, from public report, 
commends his Christian piety ; and Priscus mentions (p- 42.) his 
military virtues, 

61 Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 12. in tom. ii.p. 16S. Tiie P5re Daniel, 
whose ideas were superficial and modern , iias sfiirtal some objections 
against the story of Childeric (Hist, de France, tom. i. Preface Histo- 
rique, p. Ixxviii. &o.) : but they hiive been fairly satisfied by iHibos 
(Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 460—510.), and by two authors who disputed 
tlie prize of the Academy of Soissons (p. 131—177. 310—339,). With 
regEird to tlie term of (Ihilderic’s exile, it is necessary either to pro- 
long tlie life of digidius beyond the date asrigned by the Chronicle of 
Idatius ; or to correct the text of Gregory, by reading qmrio annoy 
instead of orfttt'o. 
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clations of the Vandal pirates. In the spring 
of each year they equipped a formidable navy in 
the port of Carthage; and Genseric himself, 
though in a very advanced age, still commanded 
in person the most important expeditions. Plis 
designs were concealed with impenetrable se- 
crecy, till the moment that he hoisted sail. 
When he was asked by his pilot, wliat course he 
should steer ; Leave the detennination to the 
“ winds (replied the barbarian, with pious ar- 
rogance) ; they will transport us to the guilty 
« coast, whose inhabitants have provoked the 
«« divine justice : ” but if Genseric himself 
deigned to issue more precise orders, he judged 
the most ivealthy to be the most criminal. The 
Vandals repeatedly visited the coasts of Spain, 
Liguria, Tuscany, Campania, Lucania, Brut- 
tium, Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, Dalmatia, 
E’pirus, Greece, and Sicily : they were tempted 
to subdue the island of Sardinia, so advantage- 
ously placed in the centre of the Mediterranean ; 
and their arms spread desolation, or teiTor, from 
the columns of Hercules to the mouth of the 
Nile. As they were more ambitious of spoil 
than of glory, they seldom attacked any fortihed 
cities, or engaged any regular troops in the open 
field. But the celerity of tlieir motions enabled 
them, almost at the same time, to threaten and 
to attack the most distant objects, which attracted 
their desires; and as they always embaiked 
a sufBcient number of horses, they had no sooner 
landed, than they swept the dismayed country 
with a body of light cavalry. Yet, notwith- 
standing the example of their king, the native 
Vandals and Alani insensibly declined this 
toilsome and perilous warfare; the hardy ge- 
neration of the first conquerors was almost 
extinguished, and their sons, who were born 
in Africa, enjoyed the delicious baths and gar- 
dens which had been acquired by the valour of 
their fathers. Their place was readily supplied 
by a various multitude of Moors and Romans, 
of captives and outlaws ; and those desperate 
wretches, who had already violated the laws of 
their countiy, were the most eager to promote 
the atrocious acts which disgrace the victories of 
Genseric. In the treatment of his unhappy 
prisoners, he sometimes consulted his avarice, 
and sometimes indulged his cruelty; and the 
massacre of five hundred noble citizens of Zant 
or Zacjmthiis, whose mangled bodies he cast into 
the Ionian Sea, was imputed, by the public 
indignation, to his latest posterity. 

Negotiations Crimes could not be excused 

provocations ; but the war, 
einpire. which the king of the Vandals pro- 
A. . iGs*, Sec. against the Roman emxnre, 


G2 The naval war of Gonsoric is tleserjhcd bv Priscus (Excernta 
legation, p. 4‘2.), Procophir, (de IJell. \'and:U. I.'i. c. 5. «. ISfi, ibo. 
and c. 22. p. 22S.), Victor Viton.sis (de Porsecut. Vandal. 1. i. c. 17., 
and Kuinart, p. -Jt;? -481.), and in ti e three panegyrics of Sulonius, 
whose chronological order is absurdly trrinsj»o.',ed in the eilitionr, both 
of Savaron and Sinnond. (Avit. Carin. vii. 441— ^4. '■>1. Miiiorian. 
Carrn- v, 327- 3>j0. 385— 4'H>. Anthem. Carm. ii. 348—58(7,) In 
one passage the poet seems inspired by hi» subject, mul expresses a 
strong idea, by a lively image : 

— Hinc V^’andalns hostis 

Urget; et in nostrum numerosa classo quotannis 

Militat exeidium ; conversofjue ordine Fati 
Torrida Caucaseos infert mihi Uyrsa furores. 

(15 The poet himself is compelled to acknowledge the distress of 
Kicimer: 

l^eaterea invictns Kicimer, quem publica fata 
Respiciunt, pj'oyjrio solus vis Marts repeUit 
Pixatam per x'ura vaguji;n, — ■ 


w'as justified by a specious and reasonable 
motive. The widow of Valentinian, Eudoxia, 
whom he had led captive from Rome to Car- 
thage, was the sole heiress of the Theodosian 
house; her elder daughter, Eudocia, became the 
reluctant wife of Himneric, his eldest son ; and 
the stern father, asserting a legal claim, which 
could not easily be refuted or satisfied, de- 
manded a just proportion of the Imperial patri- 
mony. An adequate, or at least a valuable, 
compensation, was olfered by the Eastern em- 
peror, to purchase a necessary peace. Eudoxia 
and her younger daughter, RIaddia, were ho- 
nourably restored, and the fury of the Vandals 
was confined to the limits of the West ern empire. 
The Italians, destitute of a naval force, which 
alone was caprdile of protecting their coasts, im- 
plored the aid of the more fortunate nations of 
the East ; who had formerly acknowledged, in 
peace and w’ar, the supremacy of Rome. But 
the peipetual division of the two empires had 
alienated their interest and their inclinations; 
the faith of a recent treaty was alleged ; and the 
We.stern Romans, instead of arms and ships, 
could only obtain the assistance of a cold and 
ineffectual mediation. The haughty Ricimer. 
who had long struggled with the difficulties of 
his situation, w^as at lengtli reduced to address 
the throne of Constantinople, in the humble 
language of a sul ject; and Italy submitted, as 
the price and security of the alliance, to ac- 
cept a master from the choice of the emperor 
of the East. <53 R is not the purpose of the pre- 
sent chapter, or even of the present volume, to 
continue the distinct series of the Byzantine 
history ; but a concise view of the reign and cha- 
racter of the emperor Leo, may explain the 
last efforts that w'ere attempted to save the fulling 
empire of the West. <54 

Since the death of the younger 
Theodosius, the domestic repose' of So iSr" 
Constantinople had never been 
terrupted by war or faction. Pulcheria had 
bestowed her hand, and the sceptre of the .East, 
on the modest virtue of Blarcian : he gratefully 
reverenced her august rank and virgin chastity ; 
and, after her death, he gave his people the ex - 
ample of the religious worship, that was due to 
the memory of the Imperial saint.<5& Attentive 
to the prosperity of his own dominions, Marcian 
seemed to behold, with indifierence, the misfor- 
tunes of Rome ; and the obstinate refusal of a 
brave and active prince, to draw his sword against 
the Vandals, was ascribed to a secret promise, 
which had formerly been exacted from him when 
he w^as a captive in the pow'er of Genseric. 
The death of Marcian, after a reign of seven 

Italy addresses her complaint to the Tyber ; and Rome, at the solicit- 
ation of the river*gocl, trans]>orts horsc'lfto ('onstiuuinopU;,x’en< iuju’es 
her ancient claims, and implores the friendship of Aurora, the god- 
dess of the East. This ffibulous machinery, which the geiilu.s of 
Claudian had used arut abused, is the constaut, and iniserablu resource 
of the muse of Sidonins. 

64 The original axithors of the reigns of IVIarcian, hoo, and Zeno, 
are reduced, to some imperfect iragme-nts, whohe dciic.iencks must Us 
supplied from the more recent compiiatiuus of Theojihanes, Zonaras, 
and Cedremxs. 

65 St. Pulcheria died A.D. 453, four years twjfore her nomirnd 
husband f and her festivalib celelnaled on thu lOih of September by 
the modem Greeks : she bequeathed an immense patrimony tu pious, 
or least to ecclesiastical, uses. See Tillcmont, Mdmoircs Eccl&. 
toia. sev, ». 181|~184. 

60 Sw rrocopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c, 4. p. 1 85, 
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years, would havo exposed the East to the dan-' 
ger of a popular election ; if the superior weight 
of a single family had not been able to incline 
the balance in favour of the candidate whose 
interest they supported. The patrician Aspar 
might have placed the diadem on his own head, 
if he woiiid have subscribed the Nicene creed. <57 
During tliree generations, tlie armies of the East 
were siiccessivel 3 r commanded by his father, by 
himself, and by his son Ardaburius: his bar- 
barian guards formed a military force that over- 
awed the palace and the capitid ; and the liberal 
distribution of his immense treasures rendered 
Aspar as popular, as he was powerful. lie 
recommended the obscure name of Leo of 
Thrace, a military tribune, and the principal 
steward of his household. His nomination was 
unanimously ratified hy the senate ; and the 
servant of Aspar received the Imperial crown 
from the hands of the patriarch or bishop, W'ho 
was pei-mittcd to express, by this unusual cere- 
mony, the suffrage of the Deity. 68 Tins em- 
peror, the first of the name of Leo, has been 
distinguished, by the title of the Great j from a 
succession of princes, who gradually fixed in the 
opinion of the Greeks a very humble standard 
of heroic, or at least of royal, perfection. Yet 
the temperate firmness with which Leo resisted 
the oppression of his benefactor, showed that he 
was conscious of his duty and of his prerogative. 
Aspar was astonished to find that his influence 
could no longer appoint a prsefect of Constanti- 
nople; he presumed to reproach his sovereign 
with a breach of promise, and insolently shaking 
his purple, “ It is not proper (said he), that the 
« man who is invested with this garment, should 
be guilty of lying.” « Nor is it proper (re- 
** plied Leo), that a prince should be compelled 
to resign liis own judgment, and the public 
“interest, to the will of a subject. ”6^ After 
this extraordinary scene, it was impossible that 
the reconciliation of the emperor and the patri- 
cian could be sincere; or, at least, that it could 
be solid and permanent. An army of Isaurians 70 
w^as secretly levied, and introduced info Con- 
stantinople; and while Leo undermined the 
authority, and prepared the disgrace, of the 
family of Aspar, his mild and cautious behaviour 
restrained them from any rash and desperate at- 
tempts, which might have been fatal to them- 
selves, or their enemies. The measures of peace 

and war were affected by this internal revolu- 
tion. As long as Aspar degraded the majesty 
of the throne, the secret correspondence of re- 
ligion and interest engaged him to favour the 
cause of Genseric. When Leo had delivered 
himself from that ignominious servitude, he lis^ 
tened to the complaints of the Italians ; resolved 
to extirpate the tyranny of the Vandals; and 
declared his alliance with his colleague, Aiithe- 

07 Prom this disability of Aspar to ascend the throne, it may be 
inferred that the stahi of was perijietiial and indelible, while 
that of barbarism disappeared in the second j^eneraddn- 
bS Theophanes, t>. ‘15. This appears to be the first origin of a 
ceremony, which all the Christian princes of the world have since 
adopted ; and from which the clergy have deduced tire most formi< 
dfible consequences. 

61) Cedreuus (p. 3 1.5, SiG.), who was conversant with the writers of 
better days, has preserved the remarkable words of Aspar, Dtt<rdUw 
rojj rsjf a'kovftytSa mpL^c^Xtifievov ov xp^ Sta^lrevSttrSai, 

70 The power* of the Isaurians agitated the Eastern empire in the 
two succeeding reigns of Zeno and Anastasius; IwU it ended in the 
destruction of those barbarians, who maintained their tierce inde- 
pendence about two hundi'ed and tlurty years. 
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mius, whom he solemnly invested with the dia- 
dem and purple of the West, 

The virtues of Anthemius have Anthemius, 
perhaps been magnified, since the 
Imperial descent, which he could 467-472. 

only deduce from the usurper Procopius, lias 
been swelled into a line of ex)irperors.7t But the 
merit of his immediate parents, their honours, 
and their riches, rendered Anthemius one of the 
most illustrious subjects of the East. His 
father, l^rocopius, obtained, after his Persian 
embassy, the rank of general and patrician ; and 
the name of Anthemius was derivetl from his 
maternal grandfather, the celebrated prmfect, 
■who protected, with so much ability and success, 
the infant reign of Theodosius. The grandson 
of the prsefect was raised above the condition of 
a private subject, by his marriage with Euphe- 
mia, the daughter of the emperor Marcian. This 
splendid alliance, which might supersede the 
necessity of merit, hastened the promotion of 
Anthemius to the successive dignities of count, 
of master-general, of consul, and of patrician ; 
and his merit or fortune claimed the honours of 
a victory, which was obtained on the banks of 
the Danube, over the Huns, Without indulg- 
ing an extravagant ambition, the son-in-law of 
Marcian might hope to be his succe.ssor; but 
Anthemius supported the disappointment with 
courage and patience ; and his subsequent ele- 
vation was universally approved by the public, 
who esteemed him wortliy to reign, till be as- 
cended the throne. 7‘^ The emperor of tlie We.st 
marched from Constantinople, attended by 
several counts of high distinction, and a body of 
guards almost equal to the strength and numbers 
of a regular army ; he entered Rome a. d. 4 ^ 7 , 
in triumph, and the choice of Leo 12 . 
was confirmed by the senate, the people, and the 
barbarian confederates of Italy. 73 The solemn 
inauguration of Anthemius was followed by the 
nuptials of his daughter and the patrician Rici- 
mer; a fortunate event, which was considered 
as the firmest security of the union and happiness 
of the state. The wealth of two empires was 
ostentatiously displayed ; and many senators 
completed their ruin, by an expensive effort to 
disguise their poverty. AH serious business 
was suspended during this festival; the courts 
of justice were shut ; the streets of Rome, the 
theatres, the places of public and private resort, 
resounded with hymenaial songs and dances; and 
the royal bride, clothed in silken robes, with a 
crown on her head, was conducted to the palace 
of Ricimer, who had changed his military dress 
for the habit of a consul and a senator. On this 
memorable occasion, Sidonius, whose early am- 
bition had been so fatally blasted, appeared as the 
orator of Auvergne, among the provincial depu- 
ties who addressed the throne with congratula- 

71 Tali tu civis al> mbe 

Procopio f'cnitore ruicas ; cui priiica propjjfio 
AiigmUs venit a j)raiiris. 

The poet (Sidon. Panop'r. Anthem. 67—306.) then proceetla to re- 
late the private life and fortunes of the future emperor, witli which 
he must have been very imperfectly .ar<tuainted. 

72 Sidonius discov<n*s, with torerable hijjienuitv, that this disap. 
pointment added new lustre to the virtues of Anihenuus (210, itec.), 
who declined one sceptre, and reluctantly accepted another (22, &c.). 

73 The poet again celebrates the tnuanimity of all orders tif the 
state (15—22 .) ; and the Chronicle of Idatius mentions the forces 
■which attended his m.irch. 
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A.p. 4 fi 8 , tions 01 * com plaints. The calcuds 
January 1 . Jaiiuary wete now approaching, 
and the venal poet, who had loved Avitus, and 
esteemed Majoriaii, was persuaded by his friends 
to celebrate, in lieroie verse, the merit, the felicity, 
the second consulsliip, and the future triumphs 
of the emperor Anthemius. Sidonius pro- 
nounced, witli assurance and success, a pane- 
gyric wliich is still extant ; and whatever might 
be the imperfections, either of the subject or of 
the composition, the welcome flatterer was im- 
mediately rewarded with the prefecture of 
Rome; a dignity which placed him among the 
ilkistnous personages of tlie empire, till he 
wisely preferred the more respectable character 
of a liishop and a saint. 75 

the fetivai of G reeks ambitiously commend 

the Lupwcaiia, the piety and Catholic faith of the 
emperor whom they gave to the West ; nor do 
they forget to observe, that when he left Con- 
stantinople, he converted his palace into the 
pious foundation of a public bath, a church, 
and an hospital for old men.7S Yet some sus- 
picious appearances are found to sully the 
theological fimie of Anthemius. From the con- 
versation of Philotheus, a Macedonian sectary, 
he had imbibed the spirit of religious toleration ; 
and the heretics of Rome would have assem- 
bled with impunity, if the bold and vehement 
censure, which pope Hilary pronounced in tlie 
church of St. Peter, had not obliged him to 
abjure the unpopular indulgence.77 Even the 
Pagans, a feeble and obscure remnant, conceived 
some vain hopes from the indiffei*ence, or par- 
tiality, of Anthemius ; and his singulai* friend- 
ship for the philosopher Sevenis, whom he 
promoted to the consulship, was ascribed to a 
secret project of reviving the ancient worship 
of the gods. 78 These idols were crumbled into 
dust : and the mythology which had once been 
the creed of nations, was so universally disbe- 
lieved, that it might be employed without scan- 
dal, or at least without suspicion, by Christian 
poets. 7i^ Yet the vestiges of superstition w'ere 
not absolutely obliterated ; and the festival of 
the Lupercalia, whose origin had preceded the 
foundation of Rome, wa& still celebrated under 
the reign of Anthemius, The savage and sim- 
ple rites were expressive of an early state of 
society, before the invention of arts and agricul- 
ture. The rustic deities who presided over the 
toils and pleasures of the pastoral life. Pan, 

74 interveni axjtem nuptiis Patricii Tlicimeriss, c«i filia peronnis 
Augiisti in si)ern puliliciu securitatis copulabatur. The jnarney of 
Sidonius fvani Lyons, and tliu festival or Koine, are described with 
some spirit. Ij. i- Epist. 5. p. 9— I.!. Epist- U. p. ‘il. 

7.'> Sidonius (1. i. Epist. 9. p. "iS, 24.) very fairly states his motive, 
his labour, and his reward- “ ilic ipse Pane^yricus, si non judicium, 

corte eveutuin, boni operis, accepit." He was made bishop of Ckr- 
inont,, A. I). 471. Tiilemont, Mem. Eccles. toin. xvi. p. 7*4). 

7(> 'I'lie palace of Anthemius stood on the banks of the I’ropontis. 
In the ninth century, Alexius, the son-in-law of the emperor Thco- 
pliiluH, obtained permission to luuvhase the ftrmind ; and ended his 
ctays in a monastery which he founded on that delightful siH>t. Itu- 
caiige, Constanfinopolis Christiana, p. 117. lo2. 

77 Ihipa Hilartis - - - ajiud heatiun retruiu Apostoluin, palam ne 
id tieret clara vo»:e constrinsit, in tanfum ut non ea facienda cum 
inter) 'osi done jurameuti idem promutovet Imperator. UeUisius, 
Kpistol, ad Androtiiciun, apud Baron. A.I). 4t,i7, No. .1. The car- 
dinal ohserves, with some comidacency, th.it it was much easier to 
plant heresies at Constantlnojile th.m at Koine. 

7.S X>amascius, in the life of tlie philcHiopher Isidore, apud BhoHutn, 
p. 1041). Baniascius, who lived undiu' Justinian, composed another 
work, consisting of .''>7(1 preternatur.il stories of souls, demons, appa- 
ritions, the dotage of I’latonic I’aganism. 

79 In the poetical works of Sidonius, which he afterwards con- 
demned (I. ix. Epist. 10. p. aS.O.), the fabulous deities are the principal 
actors. If .Tcrom was .scourged hy the angels fur only reading Virail ; 
the hisfhop of Clermont, for .such a vile imitation, cicjerved aw audt- 
tional whipping from the Muses. 


Faunuj!, and their train of satyrs, were such as 
the fancy of siiepherds might create, sportive, 
petulant, and lascivious; wliose power was li- 
mited, and whose malice was inoffensive. A 
goat was the offering the best adapted to their 
character and ixttribiites ; the flesh of the victim 
was roasted on willow spits; and the riotous 
youths, who crowded to the feast, ran naked 
about the fields, with leather thongs in their 
hands, communicating, &s it was supposed, the 
bles.sing of feemulity to tlie women whom they 
touched . 80 The altar of Fan was erected, 
perhaps by Evander the Arcadian, in a dark 
recess in tlie side of the Palatine Iiill, watered 
by a iierpetuai fountain, and shaded by an hang- 
ing grove. A tradition, that, in the same place, 
Romulus and Remus were suckled by tlie wolf, 
rendered it still more sacred and venerable in 
the eyes of the Romans ; and this sylvan spot 
was gradually surrounded by tlie stately edifices 
of the Forum . 81 After the conversion of the 
Imperial city, the Christians still continued, in 
the month of February, tlie annual celebration 
of the Eupercalia; to which they ascribed a 
secret and mysterious influence on the genial 
powers of the animal and vegetable world. The 
bishops of Rome were solicitous to abolish a 
profane custom, so repugnant to the spirit of 
Christianity ; but their sieal was not supported by 
the autliority of tlie civil magistrate ; the inve- 
terate abuse subsisted till the end of the fifth cen- 
tury ; and pope Gelasius, w'ho purified the capital 
from the last stain of idolatry, appeased, by a 
formal apology, the murmurs of the senate and 

people.su 

In all his piililic declarations, the preparations 

emperor Leo assumes the authority, 

i „ -y- jy / Vandals of 

and proiesscs the afrection, ot a fa- Mriosi. 

ther, for his son Aiitliemins, with 
whom, he had divided the udministi’ation of the 
universe, 83 The situation, and perhaps the 
character, of Leo, di.ssiiaded him from exposing 
his person to the toils and dangers of an African 
war. But the powders of the Eastern empire were 
strenuously exerted to deliver Italy and the 
Mediterranean from the Vandals ; and Genseric, 
who bad so long oppre.ssed both the land and 
sea, was threatened from every side with a 
formidable invasion. The campaign -was opened 
by a bold and successful enterprise of the praa- 
fect HeracUiis.84 The troops of Egypt, The- 
bais, and Libya, were embarked, under his 

80 Ovid (Fast. 1. ii. 207—4.52.) has given an amusing defcription 
of the follies of an tiiiuity, which st.illm.s{>irecl so much respect, that 
a grave tnagistratt*, niiming ntiketl through the streets, was not an 
object of astonishment or laughter. 

81 See nion5.s. HnUearn. 1. i. p, ‘i.'i. G5. edit. Hudson. The Ho- 
man antiquaries, Donatus (1. i* c, IS. p. 17o, 174.), and Nimiiui 
(p. 386, 387.), have laboured to ascertain the true sitii.-ition of the 
Lupercal. 

82 Baronins published, from the MSS. of the I'atican, this epistle 
of pope Gdasius (A. 1), 'tihi. No. 28—45.), which Is entitled, AdveVhus 
Andromachum Semitorem, ctiderosque Roiutiao'., qui J.ujierculia se- 
cundum movein pri.stinuin colonda const iiut'h.nit. (Jelasius always 
sujiposes that his adversaries are nouuuul Cliristinus; and Ih.'it he may 
not yield to them in ahhurd prejudice, he iiniiutes to tliis hannUws 
festival all the cd/twnVto of the age. 

S3 Itaque nos quibtts totius. niundi reg'nuen commislt siipema ))ro. 
vlsia. - - - • I’ius et triunijihator .senpter Aufgn.stus filius nosd-r An- 
themius, licet nivhui Mujestas et nostra cre.uio jiietati ejns jilcmm 

Imperii commiserit jfiolcstatein, ^Vc .Such i.s the dignified style 

of Leo, whom Anthemius respectfully nfnne.s, Doininus et ‘I’ater meus 
I’rincep.s sacratjssimus I.eo. Sec Novell. Anthem, tit. ii. ihL p. 3tS. ad 
icalcem Cod. Theod. ^ 

. S4 The expedition of Ileraolius is clouded with diiHcuIties (Tille- 
lUout, Hist, ties Einperenrs, tom. vi. «. filO.), and it rwiuircs some 
dexterity to itse the circumstancos anonlcd hy Theophanes, without 
injury to Uic more respccUiblo evidence of rrecopiu:,. 
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command : and the Arabs, with a train of 
horses and camels, opened the roads of the de- 
sert, Heraclius landed on the coast of Tripoli, 
surprised and subdued the cities of that province, 
and prepared, by a laborious march, which Cato 
had formerly executed, 85 to join the Imperial 
army under the walls of Carthage. The intel- 
ligence of this loss extorted from Genseric some 
insidious and ineffectual propositions of peace : 
but he was still more seriously alarmed by the 
reconciliation of Marcelliims with the two em- 
pires. The independent patrician had been per- 
suaded to acknowledge the legitimate title of 
Anthemius, whom he accompanied in his jour- 
ney to Rome ; the Dalmatian fleet was received 
into the harbours of Italy ; the active valour of 
hlai'cellinus expelled the Vandals from the 
island of Sardinia j and the languid efforts of 
the West added some weight to the immense 
preparations of the Eastern Romans, The 
expense of the naval armament, which Leo sent 
against the Vandals, has been distinctly ascer- 
tained ; and the curious and instructive account 
displays the wealth of the declining empire. 
The royal demesnes, or private patrimony of the 
prince, supplied seventeen thousand pounds of 
gold ; forty-seven thousand pounds of gold, and 
seven hundred thousand of silver, were levied 
and paid into the treasury by the praetorian 
praefects. But the cities were reduced to extreme 
poverty; and the diligent calculation of flnes 
and forfeitures, as a valuable object of the re- 
venue, does not suggest the idea of a just, or 
merciful, administration. The whole expense, 
by whatsoever means it was defrayed, of the 
African campaign, amounted to the sum of one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds of gold, 
about five millions two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, at a time when the value of money ap- 
pears, from the comparative price of corn, to 
have been somewhat higher than in the present 
age, 86 The fleet that sailed from Constanti- 
nople to Carthage, consisted of eleven hundred 
and thirteen ships, and the number of soldiers 
and maiiners exceeded one hundred thousand 
men. Basiliscus, the brother of tlie empress 
Vorina, was intrusted with this important com- 
mand, His sister, the wife of Leo, had exag- 
gerated the merit of his former exploits against 
the Scythians. But the discovery of his guilt, 
or incapacity, was reserved for the African war ; 
and his friends could only save his military re- 
putation, by asserting, that he Iiad conspired 
with Aspar to spare Genseric, and to betray the 
last hope of the Western empire. 

Failure of the Experience lias shown, that the 
expedition, sucjjggs q£ invader most common- 


ly depends on the vigour and celerity of his ope- 
rations, The strength and sharpness of the first 
impression are blunted by delay; the health and 
spirit of the troops insensibly languish in a dis- 

S5 The march of Cato from Berenice, in the province of Cvrene, 
ya? much longer th.an; that of Heraclius from Tri])oIi. He pas-ied the 
d^p ^ndy desert in thirty days, and it was found necessary to pro- 
■ntle, besides the ordinary supplies, a great number of skins lifled with 
water, and several who were sxipposed to possess the art of 

suctang the wounds wliich had been made by the senieijts of their 
n^ve ciWntry, See Plutarch in Catoa. Uticens. tom. iv. p. 275. 
Sfrabon. Geogrtiph. 1. xvii. p. 1X95. ^ 

_.8S The pmicimil sum is clearly expressed by Froeopius (de Bell. 
Vandal. 1. i. c. G. p. llil.); the smaller constituent parts, whkh 
TUlemwt (Hist, des Etupereurs, tom. vi. p. SSlfi.) has laboriously 
collected fifoiti the Byzantine writers, are less certain, and less ini- 


tant climate ; the naval and military force, a 
mighty effort which perhaps can never be re- 
peated, is silently consumed; and every hour 
that is wasted in negotiation, accustoms the ene- 
my to contemplate and exaixiine those hostile 
texTors, which, on their first appearance, he 
deemed iiTesistible. The formidable navy of 
Basiliscus pursued its prosperous navigation from 
the Thracian Bosphorus to the coast of Africa, 
He landed his troops at Cape Bona, or the Pro- 
montory of Mercury, about forty miles from 
Carthage. 87 The army of Heraclius, and the 
fleet of Marcellinus, either joined or seconded 
the Imperial lieutenant ; and the Vandals, who 
opposed his progress by sea or land, were 
successively vanquished. 88 If Basiliscus had 
seized the moment of consternation, and boldly 
advanced to the capital, Carthage must have 
surrendered, and the kingdom of the Vandals 
was extinguished. Genseric beheld tlxe danger 
with firmness, and eluded it with his veteran 
dexterity. He protested, in the most respectful 
language, that he was ready to submit his per- 
son, and his dominions, to the will of the em- 
peror ; but he requested a ti'uce of five days to 
regulate the terms of his submission ; and it was 
universally believed, that his secret liberality 
contributed to the success of tliis public negotia- 
tion, Instead of obstinately refusing whatever 
indulgence his enemy so earnestly solicited, the 
guilty, or the credulous, Basiliscus consented to 
the fatal truce; and his imprudent security 
seemed to proclaim, that he already considered 
himself as the conqueror of Africa. Dux’ing 
this short interval, the wind became favourable 
to the designs of Genseric. He manned hi.s 
largest ships of war with the bravest of the 
Moors and Vandals ; and they towed after them 
many large barks, filled with combustible ma- 
terials. In the obscurity of the night, these 
destructive vessels were impelled against the 
unguarded and unsuspecting fleet of the Ro- 
mans, who were awalcened by the sense of their 
instant danger. Their close and crowded order 
assisted the progress of the fire, which was com- 
municated ivith rapid and irresistible violence ; 
and the noise of tlie wind, the crackling of the 
flames, the dissonant cries of the soldiers and 
mariners, who could neither command, nor obey, 
increased the horror of the nocturntil tumult. 
Whilst they laboured to extricate themselves fj’om 
the fii'e-ships, and to save at least a part of the 
navy, the galleys of Genseric assaulted them with 
temperate and disciplined valour; and many of 
the Romans, who escaped the fury of the flames, 
were destroyed or taken by the victorious Van- 
dals. Among the events of that disastrous xxight, 
the heroic, or leather desperate, courage of John, 
one of the principal officers of Basiliscus, lias 
rescued his name from oblivion. When the 
ship, which he had bravely defended, was almost 


poxtant. The historian Malehus laments the puhlie mlswy (Exowpt. 
ex Sulda in Corp. Hist. By/, nut p. 5.S.); Imt he is surely wdnsU 
when he chargees Leo with hoardhii? the treasures which he extfirtol 
from the people. 

87 This promontory is forty miles from Carthage (Procop. 1. i. «, G. 

f . 192.) and twmty leagues from Sicily (Sliaw’h Travels, p. 89.). 

cipio landed farther in the hav, at the Fair Protnontorv : see the 
animated description of Livy, xxix. 2G, 27. 

SS Theox»hames ip. 100.) alRvms that many ships of the Vandals 
were sunk. The assevtion of Joraiuules (de Suijcessione Regn.), 
that Basiliscus attacked Carthage, tnuut be unuerstood in a very 
qualiiled sense. 
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consumed, he threw himself in his armour into 
the sea, disdainfully rejected the esteem and pity 
of Genso, the son of Genseric, who pressed him 
to accept honourable (piarter, and sunk under 
the waves ; exclaiming, witli his last breath, tliat 
he would never fall alive into the hands of tiiose 
impious dogs. Actuated by a far different spirit, 
Basiliscus, whose station was the most remote 
from danger, disgracefully fled in the beginning 
of the engagement, I'etumed to Constantinople 
with the loss of more than lialf of his fleet and 
army, and sheltered his guilty head in the sanc- 
tuary of St. Sophia, till his sister, by her teai‘s 
and entreaties, could obtain his pardon from the 
indignant emperor. Ileraclius effected his re- 
treat through the desert; Marcel linus retired to 
Sicily, where he was assassinated, perhaps at 
the instigation of Ricimer, by one of his own 
Citplains ; and the king of the Vandals expressed 
his surprise and satisfaction, that the Romans 
themselves should remove from the world his 
most formidable antagonists. After the fail- 
ure of this great expedition, Genseric again be- 
came the tyrant of the sea : the coasts of Italy, 
Greece, and Asia, were again exposed to his 
revenge and avarice ; Tripoli and Sardinia re- 
turned to his obedience; be added Sicily to the 
A D 4'’7 of his provinces; and, before 

* * ^ ’ he died, in the fulness of jrearsandof 
glory, he beheld the final extinction of the empire 
of the West.' 0 

Con™«ts of During his long and active reign, 

the Visigoths the African monarch had studiously 
cultivated the friendship of the bar- 
A. I). 1 ( 32 - 472 . ijarians of Europe, whose arms he 
might employ in a seasonable and effectual di- 
version against the two empires. After the 
death of Attila, he renewed his alliance wnth 
the Visigoths of Gaul ; and the sons of the elder 
Thcodoric, who successively reigned over that 
warlike nation, were easily persuaded, by the 
sense of interest, to forget the cruel affront 
which Genseric had inflicted on their sister. 91 
The death of the emperor Majorian delivered 
Theodoricthe Second from the restraint of fear, 
and perliajis of honour; he violated his recent 
treaty wdth the Romans ; and the ample territory 
of Narbonne, which he firmly united to Ms do- 
minions, became the immediate reward of Ms 
perfidy. The selfish policy of Ricimer encou- 
raged him to invade the provinces which were in 
the possession of jEgidius, his rival; but the 
active count, by the defence of Arles, and the 
victory of Orleans, saved Gaul, and checked, 
during his lifetime, the progress of the Visi- 
goths. Their ambition was soon rekindled; 
and the design of extinguishing the Roman em- 


8f> Danifiscius in Vit. Isitlor. apucJ Phot. p. 104S. It "will appear, 
by coiiipaving the three short chroiiielesof the times, that IVIarceuinus 
hail fought near Carthage, and was killed in Sicily. 

90 For the jVfriean war, see I'rocojiius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c, 6. 
p. 191, 192, liJS.), Theophanes (]». 99, 100, 101.), Cedrenus (p, 3-49, 
o'jO.), and ijoiiuvas {tmii. ii. 1. xiv. p. 50, 51.). Montesquieu (Con- 
KuIeralioJis sur la Grandeur, &c. e, x.x. tom. iii. p. 497.) has made a 
judicious observation on the failure of tliesc great naval artna- 
ments. . 

91 Jomandes is our best guide through the reigns of Thcodoric II. 
and Euric (de Helms Getios, c. 44, 45, KJ, 17. p. 075— GSl.). Xdatius 
ends too soon, and Isidore is too .sparing of the information which he 
might have given oti the afFaii’S of Spain. The events that relate to 
Gaul are laboriously iliu.str.ated in tire tlrird book of the Abbd Dubos, 
Hist. Critique, tom. i. p, 424—920. 

92 See Mariana, Hist. Ilispan. tom. i. 1. v, c. !>. p. 162. 

9.3 An imperfect, but original, picture of Gaul, more especially of 
Auvergne, is shown by Sidoniusj who, as a senator, and afterwwda 
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pire in Spain and Gaul was conceived, and al- 
most completed, in the reign of Euric, who as- 
sassinated Ms brother Theodoric, and displayed, 
with a more savage temper, superior abilities both 
in peace and war. He passed the Pyrenees at 
tlie head of a numerous army, subdued the 
cities of Saragossa and Pampeluna, vanquished 
in battle the martial nobles of the Tarragonese 
province, carried his victorious arms into the 
heart of Lusitania, and permitted the Suevi to 
hold the kingdom of Gallicia under the Gothic 
monarchy of Spain.92 The eflbrt.s of Enric 
w^re not less vigorous, or less successful, in 
Gaul; and throughout the country that extends 
from the Pyrenees to the Rhone and the Loire, 
Berry, and Auvergne, were the only cities, or 
dioceses, which refused to acknowledge him as 
their master. In the defence of Clermont, their 
principal town, the inhabitants of Auvergne sus- 
tained, with inflexible resolution, the miseries of 
war, pestilence, and fiimine ; and the Visigoths, 
relinquishing the fruitless siege, suspended the 
hopes of that important conquest. The youth 
of the province were animated by the heroic, and 
almost incredible, valour of Ecdicius, the son of 
the emperor Avitus,^^ who made a desperate 
sally with only eighteen horsemen, boldly at- 
tacked the Gothic anny, and, after maintaining a 
flying skirmish, retired safe and victorious W’ith- 
in the walls of Clermont. Plis charity was equal 
to his courage i in a time of extreme scarcity, four 
thousand poor wttg fed at his expense ; and his 
private influence levied an army of Burgundians 
for the deliverance of Auvergne. From his 
virtues alone the faithful citizens of Gaul derived 
any hopes of safety or freedom ; and even such 
virtues were insufficient to avert the impending 
ruin of their country, since they were anxious to 
learn, from Ms authority and example, whether 
they should prefer the alternative of exile, or 
servitude.95 The public confidence was lost ; 
the resources of the state w'ere exhausted ; and 
the Gauls had too much reason to believe, that 
Anthemius, who reigned in Italy, was incapable 
of protecting his distressed subjects beyond the 
Alps. The feeble emperor could only procure 
for their defence the service of twelve thousand 
British auxiliaries. Riothamus, one of the in- 
dependent kings, or chieftains, of the island, was 
persuaded to transport his troops to the continent 
of Gaul ; he sailed up the Loire, and established 
his quarters in Berry, where the people com- 
plained of these oppressive allies, till they were 
destroyed, or dispersed, by the arms of the Visi . 
goths*96 

One of the last acts of jurisdiction, Trial of 

which the Roman senate exercised 'A.'S^esL 


as a bishop^ was deeply interested in die fate of his cotintty* See 1. r- 
Hpist- 1. 5. 9> &c. 

94 Sidonins, 1. iii. Epist. 3. p, 65—68. Greg. Tiiron. 1. ii. C..24, 
in tom. ii. p. 174. Jomandes, c. 45. p. 675. Perhaps Ecdiciua 
was only Uie son-in-law of Avitus, his wife’s son by another hus- 
band. 

95 Si nullaj a renublicfi vires, nulla praesidia, si nullas, quantum 
rumor est, Anthemii principis opes, statuit, te aiictore, nobiliteis seu 

dimittere seu capillos. (Sidon. I. ii. Epist- 1. p. 3.3.) The 
wor^ (Sirmond, Not. p. 25.) may likewise denote the clerical 
tomsuxe, which was indeed the choice of Sidonius himself. 

96 The history of these Britons may he traced in Jornandq? (c. 45, 
p. 678.), Sidonius (1. Hi. Epistol. 9. P. 73, 74 ), and Gregory of Tour# 
U.ii, c. l8. in tom. ii. p. 170.). Sidonius (who styles these merce- 
nary troops argutos, armatos, tumultuosos, virtuto, numero, contu- 
hemio, coattunaces) addresses their general in a tone of firiendsbip 
and familiarity. 
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over their subjects of Gaul, was the trial and 
condemnation of Arvandus, the prastorian pras- 
fect. Sidonius, who rejoices that he lived 
under a reign in which he might pity and assist 
a state criminal, has expressed, with tenderness 
and freedom, tiic faults of his indiscreet and 
unfortunate friend. ‘'7 From the perils, which 
he had escaped, Arvandus imbibed confidence 
rather than wisdom ; and such was the various, 
though uniform, imprudence of his behaviour, 
that his prosperity must appear much more sur- 
prising tlian his downfixl. The second prsefect- 
ure, which he obtained within the terra of five 
years, abolished the merit and popularity of his 
preceding administration. His easy temper was 
corrupted by flattery, and exasperated by oppo- 
sition ; he was forced to satisfy his importunate 
creditors with the spoils of the province ; his 
capricious insolence offended the nobles of Gaul, 
and he sunk under the weight of the public 
hatred. The mandate of his disgrace summoned 
him to justify his conduct before the senate ; and 
he passed the sea of Tuscany with a favoui-able 
wind, the presage, as he vainly imagined, of his 
future fortunes. A decent respect was still ob- 
served for the prcrfectorian rank ; and on his 
arrival at Rome, Arvandus was committed to the 
hospitality, rather than to the custody, of Flavius 
Asellus, the count of the sacred largesses, who 
resided in the Capitol.''8 He was eagerly pur- 
sued by his accusers, the four deputies of Gaul, 
who were all distinguished by their birth, their 
dignities, or their eloquence. In the name of a 
great province, and according to the forms of 
Roman jurisprudence, they Instituted a civil 
and criminal action, requiring such restitution as 
might compensate the losses of individuals, and 
such punishment as might satisfy the justice of 
tlie state. Their charges of corrupt oppression 
were numerous and weighty j but they placed 
their secret dependence on a letter, which they 
had intercepted, and which they could prove, by 
the evidence of his secretary, to have been dic- 
tated by Arvandus himself. The author of this 
letter seemed to dissuade the king of the Goths 
from a peace with the Greek emperor ; he sug- 
gested the attack of the Britons on the Loire ; 
and he recommended a division of Gaul, accord- 
ing to the law of nations, bet^veen the Visi- 
gothsandthe Burgundians.^^ These pernicious 
schemes, wdiich a friend could only palliate by 
the reproaches of vanity and indiscretion, were 
susceptible of a treasonable interpretation ; and 
the deputies had artfully resolved, not to produce 
their most formidable weapons till the decisive 
moment of the contest. But their intentions 
were discovered by the zeal of Sidonius. He 
immediately apprised the unsuspecting criminal 
of his danger ; and sincerely lamented, without 
any mixture of anger, the haughty presumption 
of Arvandus, who rejected, and even resented, 
the salutary advice of his friends. Ignorant of 

97 See Siflonius. 1. i. Epist. 7. p. 15—20. -with SiunoiwVs notes. 
Thislettor does lumour to Ws heart, as well as to his anderstandinff. 
The prose of Sidonius, however vitiated hy a false and affected taste, 
is much superior to his insipid verses. 

9S When the Capitol ceaseti to be a temple, it was appropriated 
to the use of the civil magistrate ; and it is still the residence of the 
Roman senator. 'Hie Jewellers, &c. might be allowed to expose 
their precious wares in the porticoes. 

99 Htcc ad vegoni iiothorum, charta videbattir emitti, paewn cum 
G«eca Iniperatore dissuadens, Britamios super Ligerim edtos imimg- 


his real situation, Arvandus showed himself in 
the Capitol in tlie white robe of a candidate, 
accepted indiscriminate salutations and offers of 
service, examined the shops of the merchants, 
the silks and gems, sometimes with the indiffer- 
ence of a spectator, and sometimes with the at-» 
tention of a purchaser ; and complained of the 
times, of the senate, of the prince, and of the 
delays of justice. His complaints were soon 
removed. An early day wms fixed for his trial ; 
and Arvandus appeared, wdtii his accusers, before 
a numerous assembly of the Roman senate. The 
mournful garb, which they affected, excited the 
compassion of the judges, who were scandalised 
by the gay and splendid dress of their adversary : 
and when the prajfect Arvandus, with the first 
of the Gallic deputies, were directed to take 
their places on the senatorial benches, the same 
contrast of pride and modesty was observed in 
their behaviour. In this memorable judg- 
ment, which presented a lively image of tlie old 
republic, the Gauls exposed, with force and free- 
dom, the grievances of the province ; and as soon 
as the minds of the audience were sufficiently 
inflamed, they recited the fatal epistle. The ob- 
stinacy of Arvandus was founded on the strange 
supposition, that a subject could not be convicted 
of treason, unless he had actually conspired to 
assume the purple. As the paper was read, he 
repeatedly, and with a loud voice, acknowledged 
it for his genuine composition ; and his astonish- 
ment was equal to his dismay, wffien the unani- 
mous voice of the senate declared him guilty of 
a capital offence. By their decree, he was de- 
graded from the rank of a prmfcct to the obscure 
condition of a plebeian, and ignominiously 
dragged by servile hands to the public prison. 
After a fortnight’s adjournment, the senate was 
again convened to pronounce the sentence of his 
death : but while he expected, in the island of 
JFsculapius, the expiration of the thirty days al- 
lowed by an ancient law to the vilest malefac- 
tors, loo his friends interposed, the emperor 
Anthemius relented, and the prajfect of Gaul 
obtained the milder punishment of exile and 
confiscation. The faults of Arvandus might 
deserve compassion ; but the impunity of Sero- 
natus accused the justice of the republic, till he 
was condemned, and executed, on the complaint 
of the people of Auvergne. That flagitious 
minister, the Catiline of his age and country, 
held a secret correspondence with the Visigoths, 
to betray the province which he oppressed : his 
industry was continually exercised in the dis- 
covery of new taxes and obsolete offences ; and 
hi.s extravagant vices would have inspired con- 
tempt, if tliey had not excited fear and abhor- 
z’ence.ioi 

Such criminals were not beyond msconiof 
the reach of justice; but whatever 
might be the guilt of Eiciraer, that * A.]>.‘<i7n * 
powerful barbarian was able to contend or to 


nan oportere clemonstrans, cum BurguiKlionibus lure gentium Gal« 
lias divicU debere con fi rmans. 

100 iit'napiaam$uitxi>nTibv.rtanvm (Sinnond Not. p. 17.); but th.it 

law allowed only ten days between the sentence amt execution ; the 
reroaimng twenty were added ir - ' ■ ■ . . 

101 Catilina s"'"’* 

Epist. 13. p. : 

and applauds j , n.v 

nation of a virtuous citizen, perhaps with the resentntent of a per, 
wnal enemy. * . 
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nogotiate with the princcj whose alliance lie had 
condescended to acct^pt. The jieacehd and 
prosperous reig;u which Autheuiius hod pro- 
mised to tlie West, was soon clouded by mis- 
fortune and discord. Riciiner, apprehensive, or 
iinpationt, of a superior, retired from Rome, and 
fixed his residence at Milan ; an advantageous 
situation, either to invite, or to repel, the war- 
like tribes that, were seated between the Alps 
and the Danube. Italy was gradually divided 
into two iudeptmdent and hostile kingdoms ; 
and the nobies t>f lagnria, who trembled at the 
near approach of a civil, war, fell prostrate at 
the feet of the patrician, and conjured him to 
Sj[)are their unhappy country. For my own 
“ part,** replieii .liiciiner, in a tone of insolent 
inocicratioii, “ I am still inclined to embrace 
the friendship of the Galatian ; but wlio j 
will undertake to appease his anger, or to 
mitigate the jiride, which always rises in pro- 
« portion to <.>ur submission ? ” They informed 
him, that Epiphanius, bishop of Paviad 04 united 
the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence 
of the dove ; and appeared confident, that the 
eloquence of such an ambassador must prevail 
against the strongest opposition, either of inter- 
est or passion, i'heir recommendation was ap- 
proved j and Epiphanius, assuming the bene- 
volent office of mediation, proceeded without 
delay to Rome, wliere he was received with the 
honours due to his merit and reputation. The 
oration of a bishop in favour of peace, may be 
easily supposed ; he argued, that, in all possible 
circumstances, the forgiveness of injuries must 
be an act of mercy, or magnanimity, or pru- 
dence; and he seriously admonished the em- 
peror to avoid a contest with a fierce barbarian, 
which might be fatal to himself, and must be 
ruinous to his dominions. Antliemius acknow- 
ledged the truth of his maxims ; but he deeply 
felt, with grief and indignation, the behaviour of 
Ricimer ; and his passion gave eloquence and 
energy to his discourse. What favours,” he 
warmly exclaimed, “ have wc refused to this 
“ ungrateful man ? what provocations have we 
not endured ? Regardless of the majesty 
of the purple, I gave my daughter to a Goth ; 

“ I sacrificed my own blood to the safety of the 
republic. The liberality which ought to have 
“ secured the eternal attachment of Ricimer has 
exasperated him against his benefactor. What 
wars has he not excited against the empire ? 
How often has he instigated, and assisted, the 
fury of hostile nations ? Shall I now accept 
liis perfidious friendship ? Can I hope that 
he will respect the engagements of a treaty, 
wdio has already violated the duties of a son?” 
But the anger of Anthemius evaporated in 
tiie.se passionate exclamations : he insensibly 
yielded to the proposals of Epiphanius ; and the 

10'4 Rioirnw* mute the reip' of Anthemius, clefeatwl and slew in 
buttle Beovfjer, kuif? of tlie .Muni. (Jornundes, c. 46. p, G7S.) ^Uis 
sihterhrulmaiTiedthckinfi of the Huvjitundians, and he maintained 
an iutinmfe eonneeiiou witlt the Suevic colony established in ran. 
nonia and Noricum. ... , 

lO.T Galatuin enneitatum. Sivmond (in his notes to Ennodnis) 
applies Uds appeUatkm to Anthemius himself. Ihe emperor was 
proliably born in the in-ovince of Oalatia, whose inhabitants, the 
(rallo-<ireci.'uiK, weve supposed to unite the vices of a savage, and a 

EpiliUailius was thirty yeans bishop of Pavia {A. T). 467—497 1 
sue Tillumoiit, Mem. Eedds. tom. xvi. p. 7 H 8 .). His name and- 
Actions would have been unknown to posterity, if Ennodhw, one 
of his successors, had not written liis life (Sirmond, Opera, tom. i. 1 


bishop returuccl to his diocese with the satis- 
faction of restoring the ])eace of Italy, by a 
reconciliation, of w'hich the sincerity and 
continuance might be reasonably suspected. The 
clemency of the emperor was extorted from his 
weakness ; and Ricimer suspended his ambi- 
tious designs, till he had secretly prepared the 
engines with which he resolved to subvert the 
throne of Anthemius. Tlic mask of peace and 
moderation was then thrown aside. The army 
of Ricimer was fortified by a numerous rein- 
forcement of BurguiKlian.s and Oriental Siievi : 
he disclaimed all allegiance to the Greek em- 
peror, marched from Milan to the gates of 
Rome, and fixing his camp on the banks of the 
Anio, impatiently expected the arrival of Oly- 
brius, his Imperial candidate. 

The senator Olybriiis, of the oiybrius,em. 
Anician fiimily, might esteem him- purwofihe 
self the lawful heir of the Western ' A^m. 47^, 
empire. He had married Flacidia, Anarch 25. 
the younger daughter of Valentinian, after she 
was restored bjr Genseric ; who still detained 
her sister Eudoxia, as the wife, or rather as the 
captive, of his son. The king of the Vandals 
supported, by threats and solicitations, the fair 
pretensions of his Roman ally; and assigned, «ts 
one of the motives of the war, the refusal of the 
senate and peox>le to acknowledge their lawful 
prince, and the unworthy preference which they 
had given to a stranger. The friendship of 
the public enemy might render Olybrius still 
more unpopular to the Italians ; but when Ri- 
cimer meditated the ruin of the emperor An- 
themius, he tempted, with the ofier of a diadem, 
the candidate who could justify his rebellion by 
an illustrious name, and a royal alliance. The 
husband of Placidia, who, like most of his an- 
cestors, had been invested with the consular 
dignity, might have continued to enjoy a secure 
and splendid fortune in the peaceful residence 
of Constantinople ; nor does he appear to have 
been tormented by such a genius, as cannot be 
amused or occupied, unless by the administration 
of an empire. Yet Olybrius yielded to the im- 
portunities of his friends, perhaps of his wife ; 
rashly plunged into the dangers and calamities 
of a civil war; and, with the secret connivance 
of the emperor Leo, accepted the Italian pur- 
ple, which was bestowed, and resumed, at the 
capricious will of a barbiirian. He landed with- 
out obstacle (for Genseric was master of the 
sea) either at Ravenna or the port of Ostia, and 
immediately proceeded to the camp of Ricimer, 
where he w^as received as the sovereign of the 
Western world. 

The pati ician, who had extended « , 
his posts irom the Amo to the Mil- and death of 
vian bridge, already possessed two 
quarters of Rome, the Vatican and 

p, 1617—1692.) ; in which he represents him as one of the greatest 
charact ers of the nine. 

10.5 Ennodins (p. 16.59—1661.5 has related this embassy of Epi- 
phanius} and his narrative, verbose and txirgid xir it must appear, 
illustrates some curious passages in the fall of the Western emjnve. 

106 Priscus, Excerjit. Le!j;aiion. p. 74. I’rocopSus de Bell. Vaiulal. 

6 . 0 . 191. Eudoxia and her daughter were restorexl after the 

death of Majorian. Xtehaps the consulship of Olybrius (A.I>. 464.) 
was bestowed as a nuptial present. 

107 The hostile appearam^e of Olybrius is fixed (notwithstanding 
theopinion Eagi) by the duration of his reign. The secret conni- 
vance of Leo is acknowledged by Thoophanes, and the I’aschal Ohro- 
.xticle. We are ignorant of his motives; hut, in this obscure period, 
our ignerance extends to the most public and iujpoxtant facts. 
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the Janiculum, which are separated by the Tyber 
from the rest of the city; tos and it may be con- 
jectured, that an assembly of seceding senators 
imitated, in the choice of Olybrius, the forms of 
a legal election. But the body of the senate and 
people firmly adhered to the cause of Anthemius ; 
and the more elfectual support of a Gothic army 
enabled him to prolong Ms reign, and the public 
distress, by a resistance of three months, which 
produced the concomitant evils of famine and 
pestilence. At length, Ricimer made a furious 
assault on the bridge of Hadrian, or St, Angelo ; 
and the naiTOW pass was defended with equal 
valour by the Goths, till the death of Gilimer 
their leader. The victorious troops, breaking 
down every barrier, rushed with irresistible 
violence into the heart of the city, and Rome (if 
we may use the language of a contemporary 
pope) was subverted by the civil fury of Anthe- 
mius and Ricimer. 10^ The unfortunate Anthe- 
mius was dragged from his concealment, and 
inhumanly massacred by the command of his 
son-in-law ; who thus added a third, or perhaps 
a fourth, emperor to the number of his victims. 
The soldiers, who united the rage of factious 
citizens with the savage manners of barbarians, 
were indulged, without control, in the licence 
of rapine and murder : the crowd of slaves and 
plebeians, who were unconcerned in the event, 
could only gain by the indiscriminate pillage; and 
the face of the city exhibited the strange contrast 
of stern cruelty, and dissolute intemperance, no 
Death of ^^orty days after tliis calamitous 
TUoimer.^ event, the subject, not of glory, but 
ugubti , delivered, by a 

painful disease, from the tyrant Ricimer, who 
bequeathed the command of his army to Ms 
nephew Gundobald, one of the princes of the 
Burgundians. In the same year, all the prin- 
cipal actors in this great revolution were removed 
and of stage ; and the whole reign 

pjyhriuy of Olybrius, whose death does not 
October ‘<>5. symptoms of violence, is 

included within the term of seven months* He 
left one daughter, the offspring of his marriage 
with Placidia ; and the family of the great 
Theodosius, transplanted from Spain to Con- 
stantinople, was propagated in the female line as 
far as the eighth generation. ‘U 

Juiiu, Nepo, ’'f ant throne of Italy 

and (Uyeeritis, was abandoned to lawless barba- 
rianSjits the election of a new col- 
A.D. 472-475. league was seriously agitated in the 
council of Leo. The empress Verina, studious 


IDS Of the fourteen regions, 
■videdb'- * — ' *■*' 


r quarters, into nrhich Rome was tli- 


heen recently made by Simplicius, the reignbig pope, tm of the 
regions, or parishes, of Rome, depended on the church of 
St. Peter. See Nardinl Ronia Antica, p. 67. It would require a 
tedious dissertation to mark the cimirastaiices, in which I am inclined 
to depart from the topography of that learned Roman. 

10;) Nuper Anthernii et Ricimeris civili furore subversa est. Gela- 
sius in Epist. ad Arulroniaclt. apud Raron. A. D. 496, No. 42., 
Sigonius (tom. i. 1. xiv. de Occidentali Imperio, p. 542, 543.) and 
Muratori (Aiinali d'ltaiiiu tom. iv. p. 308,309.), with the aid of a 
less imperfect MS. of the Historia Miscella, have illustrated this dark 
and bloody transaclion. 

110 Such had been the sse va ae deformis urbe tot^ facies, when 
Rome was assaulted and stormed by the troops of Vespasian (see 
lacit. Hist. iii. 82, S3.) ; and every cause of mischief hod since ac- 
quired much atlditional energy. The revolution of ages may bring 
roimd the name calamities ; but ages may revolve, without producintr 
a Tacitus to descrilMi them. 

111 See Uucange, Familial By j:.antin. p. 74, 75, Areobittdus, who 
apipeans to have married the niece of the emiieror Justinian, was the 
eighth Ue.so€ndaut of tiie cider Theodosius 


to promote the greatness of her own flimily, had 
married one of her nieces to Julius Nepos, who 
succeeded liis unde Marcellinus in the sove- 
reignty of Dalmatia, a more solid possession than 
the title which he was persuaded to accept, of 
emperor of the West. But the measures of the 
Byzantine court were so languid and irresolute, 
that many months elapsed after the death of 
Anthemius, and even of Olybrius, before their 
destined successor could show himself, with a 
respectable force, to his Italian subjects. During 
that interval, Giycerius, an obscure soldier, was 
invested with the purple by his patron Gundo- 
bald; but the Burgundian prince was unable, 
or unwilling, to support liis nomination by a 
civil war : the pursuits of domestic ambition re- 
called him beyond the Alps,iiiJ and his client 
was permitted to exchange the Roman sceptre 
for the bishopric of Salona. After extingnisli- 
ing such a competitor, the emperor Nepos was 
acknowledged by the senate, by the Italians, and 
by the provincials of Gaul ; his moral virtues, 
and military talents, were loudly celebrated ; and 
those who derived any private benefit from his 
government, announced, in prophetic strains, 
the restoration of the public felicity. Their 
hopes (if such hopes had been entertained) were 
confounded within the term of a single year; 
and the treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne 
to the Visigoths, is the only event of his short 
and inglorious reign. The most faithful sub- 
jects of Gaul were sacrificed, by tlie Italian 
emperor, to the hope of domestic security 
but his repose was soon invaded by a furious 
sedition of the barbarian confederates, wdio, 
under the command of Orestes, their general, 
were in full march from Rome to Ravenna. 
Nepos trempledat their approach; and, instead 
of placing a Just confidence in the strength of 
Ravenna, he hastily escaped to his ships, and 
retired to his Dalmatian principality, on the op- 
posite coast of the Hadriatic. By this shameful 
abdication, ho protracted his life about five years, 
in a very ambiguous state, between an emperor 
and an exile, till he was assassinated at Salona 
by the ungrateful Giycerius, who was translated, 
perhaps as the reward of Ms crime, to the arch- 
bishopric of Milan. 

The nations, w'ho had asserted 
their independence after the death of 
Attiia, were established, by the right 
of possession or conquest, in the boundless coun- 
tries to the north of the Danube; or in the 
Roman provinces between the river and the 


^ 112 The last revolutions of the Western empire are faintly marked 
in Theophanes (p. 102.), Jonuandos (c. 45. p. 679.), the Chronicle 
of Marcellinus, and the Fragments of an anonymous writer, I'lublished 
hy Valesiu.s at the end of Ammianus |p, 716, 717.). If i’liotius had 
not been so wretcheclly concise, we should derive much intonnation 
from the contoniporai-y Mstories of Malchus and Candidus. See his 
Extracts, p. 172— 179. 

ns See Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 2S. in tom. ii. p. 175. Dubos, Hist. 
Critique, tom. i.p. 613. By the murder m* death of his two lirotht'rs, 
(nmdobald acquiretl the sole possession of the kingdom of iJuvirirndv. 
■whose ruin was hastened by their discord. 



B Visigoths* , , 
IrmodhiM in 

the_ disgraceful secret, which soon excited' the' iu.sr'amrbiVter com- 
planita of the bishop of tHorniont- 

116 hhdehus apiui I'hot. p. 172. Ennod- Epigram. Ixxxii. in 
hirmond Open tom. i. p. 1H79. Some doubt mav however be liused 
on tlie identity of the emperor and the archbishoi). 
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Alps. But the bravest, of thvh youth enlisted m 
the army of nm/i'fhrati's, ^\ho binnetl the defence 
and the terror ol arui in tbij; promis- 

cuous multitude, the tuunes ot the ITeruli, the 
Scyrri, the Alani, the 'I'ureilinyd, and the Ru- 
giaiis, appear to have piv*hnninated. The example 
of tliese narriiH-s nas imitatetl by Orestes, the 
son of ratnUus, aiul the lather ot the last Ilonifui 
emperor of the West. Orestes, who has been 
already mentioned in tlris history, had never 
deserted his country. His Inrth and fortunes 
rendered him one 4)1' ihenu>st ilhistrions su!>|ects 
of Pannonia. 'When that province was ceded to 
the Huns, he entered into the service of Attila, 
])is lawful sovereign, obtained the otHce of his 
secretary, and was rejH'utedly sejtt ambassador to 
Constantinople, to represent the person, and 
signify the ciunniand.s, oi'the iniptadons monarch. 
The death <'f that ta^mpaws)!* n sioivd him to his 
freedtnn ; ami Orestes might honourably refus <3 
either to folitm the sons of Attila into the 
Scythian desert, or to 4>b‘ey tlie Ostrogoths, who 
had usurped .the dominion of Ihinnonia. He 
preferred the service t)f the Ite.liaii princes, the 
successors of Valent ininn ; and, as he possessed 
the qualilications of courage, industry, and ex- 
perience, he advanced with rapid steps in the 
niiiilary profession, till he wars elevated, by the 
favour of Nepos himself, to the dignities of 
patrician, and Tnas(er“g4‘neral 4)f the troops. 
Xlicso troops ha<l been lt>ng acemstomed to re- 
verence the character ami authority of Orestes, 
who affected their manners, conversed with 
them in their own language, and was intimately 
connected %vith their natii»nal cliieftains, by long 
habits of familiarity and frieiulship. At his 
solicitation they rose in arms ag.'u'nst the obscure 
Greek, who presumed to claim their obedience ; 
and when Orestes, from, some secret motive, 
declined the purple, they consented, with the 
His son same facility, to acknowledge his 
Kon Augustuhis, as the emperor of 
the West. By the abdication of 
A.i).i7G, Nepos, Orestes bad now attained 
the summit of his ambitious hopes ; but he soon 
discovered, before the end of tlie first year, that 
the lessons of pejjury and ingratitude, which a 
rebel must iucidcate, will be retorted against 
himself; and that the precarious sovereign of 
Italy was only permitted to choose, w^hether he 
would be the slave, or the victim, of his barbarian 
mercenaries. The dangerous alliance of these 
strangers had oppressed and. insulted the last 
remains of Roman freedom and dignity. At 
each revolution, their ])ay and privileges w^ere 
augmented ; but their insolence increased in a 
still more extravagant <legree ; they envied the 
fortune of their bretliren in Gaul, Spain, and 
Africa, whose victorious arms had acquired an 
independent and perpetual inheritance; and they 
insisted on their jierenqitory demand, that n third 
part of tile lands of Italy should be immediately 


117 0«r Jcnowlttlgt* of tlit’w who subverted the 

We'iteru empire, is UtTived iVein rroeunius (tie Bell. CJothico, 1. i. 
c. 1 . p. 308.). 'J'he potnilttr opinion, anil ihe ri'i'ont historians, rei»re- 
sent Odoacer in the fabo lij'ht of a jf/rao/p’'*, and » who invaded 

with an anny ot'forelijfnors, his native sulnwHii. 

118 Orestes, (jui eo teniputv iiuamio Attila ad Itaiiam venit, se iiu 
juuxit, et t;]u« tiotarius liictus fuerat. Atiojiym. Vales, p. Ub- He is 
miHOkett in thoilate; hut wc ui,iy e-redit hit. assmiun, uiat the se- 

i was the father of Vuiruhtulus. . 

HJ See isnuodius (in Vit. Epipliuu. ciiruwnd, tom. u p. Ibuu, 


divided among them. Oreste.s, wnth a spirit, 
wliich, in another situation, miglit be entitled to 
our esteem, chose rather to encounter the rage of 
an armed multitude, than to subscribe the ruin 
of an innocent people. He rejected the auda- 
cious demand ; and his refusal was favourable 
to the ambition of Odoaccr ; a bold biubarian, 
who a.ssiired his fellow-soldiers, tlnit, if they 
dared to associate under his command, they 
might soon extort the justice which had been 
denied to their dutiful petitions. From all the 
camps and garri.sons of Italy, the confederates, 
actuated by the same resentment and the same 
hopes, impatiently flocked to the standard of thi.s 
popular leader ; and the unfortunate patrician, 
overwhelmed by the torrent, hastily retreated to 
the strong city of Pavia, the episcopal seat of the 
holy Epiphanites. Pavia was immediately be- 
sieged, the fortifications were stormed, the town 
was pillaged; and although the bi.sIiop might 
labour, with much Zealand some success, to save 
1 tliG propeity of the church, and the chastity of 
female captives, the tumult could only be ap- 
peased by the execution of Orestes. Flis bro- 
ther Paul was slain in an action near Ravenna ; 
and the helpless Augustulus, who could no 
longer command the respect, was reduced to 
implore the clemency, of Odoacer. 

Tliat .successful barbarian was the ojoacer.kins 
son of Edecon ; who, in some re- ^ of 
markable transactiomi, particularly 
described in a |>rececling chapter, had been the 
colleague of Orestes himself The honour of an 
ambassador should be exempt from sus])icion ; 
and Edecon had listened to a conspiracy against 
the life of his sovereign. But this apparent 
guilt was expiated by his merit or repentance ; 
his rank was eminent and conspicuous ; he en- 
joyed the favour of Attila ; and the troops under 
his command, who guarded in their turn the 
royal village, consisted in a tribe of Scyrri, his 
immediate and hereditary subjects. In the re- 
volt of the nations, they still adhered to the 
Finns ; and, more than twelve years afterwards, 
the name of Edecon, is honourably mentioned, in 
their unequal contest with the Ostrogoths ; which 
was terminated, after two bloody battles, by the 
defeat and dispersion of the Scyrri. 120 TJieir 
gallant leader, who did not survive this national 
calamity, left two sons, Onulf and Odoacer, to 
struggle with adversity, and to maintain as they 
might, by rapine or service, the faithful fol- 
lowers of their exile. Onulf directed his steps 
towards Constantinople, where he sullied, by the 
assassination of a genei'ous benefactor, the fame 
wliich he had acquired in arms. His brother 
Odoacer led a wandering life among the barba- 
rians of Noricum, with a mind and a fortune 
suited to the mo.st desperate adventures; and 
when he had fixed his choice, he piously vi.sited 
the cell of Severinus, the popular saint of the 
country, to solicit his approbation and blessing. 


1670.). He adds wciyiht to the narrative of Procophis, tiiouBh we 
may doubt -whether the devil actually contrived the siege of Pavia, 
to distress the bislioi) and his dock. 

; iso .Tomundes, c. 5S, .51. p. 692—695. M, de Buat (Hist, des 
Peuples del ’Europe, tom. viii. p. 221— 22S.) has clertriy explained the 
oriKm and adventures of Odoacer. I am almost inciiuea to believe 
that he was the same who pillaged Angers, and commanded a flettof 
^xoii pirates on the ocean. Oreg. Turoii. 1. ii. c. IS. in tom. ii. 
p.l70. 
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Chap. XXX VI. 


The lowness of the door would not admit the 
lofty stature of Odoacer; he was obliged to 
stoop ; but in that humble attitude the saint 
could discern the symptoms of his future great- 
ness; and addressing him in a prophetic tone, 
Pursue” (said he) “ your design; proceed to 
Italy ; you will soon cast away this coarse 
“ garment of skins ; and your wealth will be 
"''adequate to the liberality of your mind.”i3i 
The barbarian, whose daring spirit accepted and 
ratified the prediction, was admitted into the 
service of the Western empire, and soon obtained 
an honourable rank in the guards. His manners 
were gradually polished, his military skill was 
improved, and the confederates of Italy would 
not have elected him for their general, unless 
the exploits of Odoacer had established a high 
opinion of his courage and capacity, tse Their 
military acclamations saluted him with the title 
of king : but he al)stained, during his whole 
reign, from the use of the purple and diadem, 
lest he should offend those princes, whose sub- 
jects, by their accidental mixture, had formed 
the victorious army, which time and policy might 
insensibly unite into a great nation. 

Extinction of Royalty was familiar to the bar- 
barians, and the submissive people 
A. I). 47fi, or of Italy was prepared to obey, with- 
A.D. 479. ^ Ulurmur, the authority which 

he should condescend to exercise as the vice- 
gerent of the emperor of theWest. But Odoacer 
had resolved to abolish that useless and expen- 
sive office; and such is the weight of antique 
prejudice, that it required some boldness and 
penetration to discover the extreme facility of 
the enterprise. The unfortunate Augustulus 
was made the instrument of his own disgrace ; 
he signified his resignation to the senate; and 
that assembly, in their last act of obedience to a 
Boraan prince, still affected the spirit of freedom 
and the forms of the constitution. An epistle 
was addressed, by their unanimous decree, to 
the emperor Zeno, the son-in-law and successor 
of Leo ; who had lately been restored, after a 
short rebellion, to the Byzantine throne. They 
solemnly "disclaim the necessity, or even the 
" wish, of continuing any longer the Imperial 
"succession in Italy; since, in their opinion, 
the majesty of a sole monarch is sufficient to 
" pervade and protect, at the same time, both 
"the East and the West. In their own name, 

" aiid in the name of the people, they consent 
" that the seat of universal empire shall be trans- 
" fcrred from Borne to Constantinople ; and 
" they basely renounce the right of choosing 
" their master, the only vestige that yet remained 
" of the authority which had given laws to the 

^^121 Vade _ad Italiam, vade vilissimis nunc pellibus coonertts * 
Anonym. I^ales. p. 71 J. He 


lil Nomeit rogis Odoacer assumpsit, cum tamen uomie Tmrmir/1 
f insicnibus. Cassiodor. in Cliron? A.^l). 47fi. 
He s^ras to have assumed the abstract title of a king, without atn/lv- 
« to any particular nation or coiintty. wiiuom appij 

126 The precise year m which the Western empire was extin. 


i " world. The republic (they repeat that name 
» " without a blush) might safely confide in the 

; "civil and military virtues of Odoacer; and 
" they humbly request, that the empei*or would 
" invest him with the title of Patrician, and the 
" adrmnistration of the diocese of Italy,” Tlie 
deputies of the senate were received at Constan- 
tinople with some marks of displeasure and indig- 
nation; and when they were admitted to the au- 
dience of Zeno, he sternly reproached them with 
their treatment of the two emperors, Anthemius 
and Nepos, whom the East had successively 
granted to the prayers of Italy. " The first,” 
(continued he) "" you have murdered ; the second 
" you have expelled ; but the second is still 
" alive, and whilst lie lives he is your lawful 
" sovereign,” But the prudent Zeno soon de- 
serted the hopeless cause of his abdicated col- 
league. His vanity was gratified by the title of 
sole emperor, and by the statues erected to his 
honour in the several quarters of Borne; he 
entertained a friendly, though ambiguous, cor- 
respondence with the pairician Odoacer ; and he 
gratefully accepted the Imperial ensigns, the 
sacred ornaments of the throtie and palace, 
which the barbarian was not unwiiling to remove 
from the sight of the people, ^^24 

In the space of twenty years since Augwstuius is 
the death of Valentinian, nine em- tSSiciiiaa 
perors had successively disappeared ; viiia.' 
and the son of Orestes, a youth recommended 
only by his beauty, would be the least entitled 
to the notice of posterity, if liis reign, which was 
marked by the extinction of the Roman empire 
in the West, did not leave a memorable mra in 
the history of mankind. The patrician Orestes 
had married the daughter of count RomuhtSi of 
Petoyio in Noricum; the name of Augustus, 
notwithstanding the jealousy of power, was 
known at Aquileia as a familiar surname ; and 
the appellations of the two great founders, of 
the city, and of the monarch}?', were thus 
strangely united in the last of their successors. ^26 
The son of Orestes assumed and disgraced the 
names of Romulus Augustus; but the first was 
corrupted into Momylius, by the Greeks, and 
the second has been changed by the Latins into 
the contemptible diminutive Augustulus. The 
life of this inoffensive youth was spared by tlie 
generous clemency of Odoacer ; who dismissed 
him, with his wiiole family, from the Imperial 
palace, fixed his annual allowance at six thousand 
pieces of gold, and assigned the castle of Liiciil- 
lusjin Campania, for the place of his exile or re- 
tirement. 1S7 ^ As soon as the Homans breathed 
from the toils of the Punic war, they were at- 
tracted by the beauties and the pleasures of 

positively ascertained. The rpra of A. D. 47fi, 

have the sanction «f authentic chronicles. Hut the two 

12(i See his medals in Ducango <Fam. Hyzantin. n. SI ) Hriscns 
Excernt. Legat. p. Mallln (<)sserva'/ini fahmui^ ^ 
siilkw • allege a famous anil shnllar case. The meanest 

cFilrwhirh^ Wttpirfassiimed the Uhtufrum og Patri- 

a whole natioi/ conversion ot ireland, has ik'en communicated to 

Ravennam depasnit Augnstulum de rttgno. 

cu.jus infantiam misertus con cess t ei sanguinera ; et aitia t ileher tw n 
soHiU eTnihi^eurri him? 

pamam cum parentdms suis libevc vivere. Anonym. V-iIes n 71 i: 
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Campiuila ; and tlic conntry-hoiiso of the elder 
Scipio at Litmunn exhibited a lusting model 
of their rustic simplicity. The delicious 
shares of the bay of .Naples n-ere crowded with 
villas; and Sylla applauded the masterly skill of 
his rival, who had seated himself on the lofty 
promontory of Misenum, that commands, on 
every side, the seauiul land, as far as the bound- 
aries of die horizon. I'he villa of Marius 
was purchased, within a few years, by imeulius, 
and the })rice had increased from two tliousand 
five hundred, to more titan fourscore thousand, 
pounds sterling, It was adorned by the new 
proprietor with (3 redan arts, and Asiatic trea- 
sures ; and the houses and gardetxs of Liicullus 
obtained a distinguished rank in the list of 
Imperial palaces. 1 When the Vandals be- 
came formidable to tlie sea-coast, the Lucullan 
villa, on the promontory of i\Iisemim, gradually 
assumed the strength and appellation of a strong 
castle, the obscure retreat of the last emperor of 
the West. About twenty yeans after that great 
revolution, it was converted into a cliiirch and 
monastery to receive the bones of St. Severinus. 
Tliey securely reposed, amidst tlie broken tro- 
phies of Cimbric and Annenian victories, till 
tlie beginning of the tenth century; when the 
fortifications, which might alibrd a dangerous 
shelter to the Saracens, were demolished by the 

people of Naples. 

Decay of the Odoacer was the first barbarian 

iioman siiirit. vvho reigned in Italy, over a people 
who had once asserted their just superiority 
above the rest of mankind. The disgrace of 
the Romans still excites our respectful com- 
passion, and w'e fondly sympatliise with the 
imaginary grief and indignation of their dege- 
nerate posterity. But the calamities of Italy 
had gradually subdued the proud consciousness 
of freedom and glory. In the age of Roman 
virtue, the provinces were subject to the arms, 
and the citizens to the laws, of the republic ; ^ 
till those laws were subverted by civil discord, 
and both the city and the provinces became the 
servile property of a tyi*ant. The forms of the 
constitution, which alleviated or disguised their 
abject slavery, were abolished by time and vio- 
lence ; the Italians alternately lamented the 
presence or the absence of the sovereigns, whom, 
they detested or despised ; and the succession 
of five centuries inflicted the various evils of 
militaiy licence, capricious despotism, and ela- 
borate oppression. During the same period, 
the barbarians had emerged from obscurity and 
contempt, and the w^arriors of Germany and 


12S See the eloquent Declamation of Seneca (Epist. Isxxvi,). The 
phi!o.sopht>r have rtcollcctcd, that all luxury i.>i relative ; and 

that the elder Scipio, whose inauiuxs were polished hy study and con- 
versation, va.s himself accused of that vice by his ruder contaaaporaiues, 
(Livy, xxix.. 111.) 

Jaj) Sylla, in the langirapre of a soldier, prai.sed his fjcnfiii cffifra* 
me/antli. (Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 7.) i’luedrus, who ntakes its shady 
waik.s (Ur/a the scene of £m insipid fable (ii. 5.), has thus de- 

scribed the situation ; 

Cmsar Tiberius quam petens Neapolim, 

In Mistmensem villain venisset swam ; 
piia! monte suimno p®.sita Luculli manu 
I'rospectat Siculurn et prospicit Tusemn rnare. 

ino From seven myriads and a halt to two hundretl and fifty myriads 
tif drachram. Yet even in the possession of Marius, it was a luxurious 
retirement. The Homans derided his indolence: they soon bewailed 
his activity'. See Plutarch, in Mario, tom. ii, p. 524. 

131 Luculius had other villas ofeoual, though v.arious, magnificence, 
at Baite, Naples, Tusculum, &c. He boasted that he changed his cli- 
mate with the storks and cranes. Piutai'ch, in Lucull. tom. Hi. p. 1&3. 

132 Severinus died in Noriciirn, A. D. 4S2, Six years afterwards, , 
his body, which scattered iniraclai as it passed, was transjtwrted by his | 
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; Scythia were introduced into tlie provinces, as 
the servants, the allies, and at length the masters, 
of the Romans, whom they insulted or pi’otcctcd. 

! The hatred of the people was suppressed by 
I fear; they respected the spirit and .splendour of 
I the martial chiefs who were invested with the 
honours of the empire; and the fate of Rome 
had long depended on the sword of those for- 
niidahle strangers. The stern Ricimer, wdio 
trampled on the ruins of Italy, had exercised 
the power, %vithoiit assuming the title, ol‘ a king ; 
and the patient Roman.s were insensibly pre- 
pared to acknowledge tlie royalty of Odoacer 
and his barbaric successors. 

The king of Italy was not nn- ohnracfcr 
worthy of the high station to which 
his valour and fortune had exalted 
him: his savage manners were polished by the 
habits of conversation ; and he respected, though 
a conqueror and a barbarian, the institutions, 
and even the prejudices, of his subjects. After 
an interval of seven years, Odoacer restored the 
consulsliip of the West. For himself, he mo- 
destly, or proudly, declined an honour which 
was still accepted by the emperors of the East ; 
but the curule chair was successively filled by 
eleven of the most illustrious senators ; 133 and 
the list is adorned by the respectable name of 
Ba.siliiis, whose virtues claimed the friendship 
and grateful applause of Sidonius, his cRent. 
The laws of the emperors were strictly enforced, 
and the civil administration of Italy was still 
exercised by the prmtorian praifect, and his 
subordinate officers. Odoacer devolved on the 
Roman magistrates the odious and oppressive 
task of collecting the public revenue; but he 
reserved for himself the merit of seasonable and 
popular indulgence. 13^ Like the rc'st of the 
barbarians, he had been instructed in the Arian 
heresy; but he revered the monastic and epis- 
copal chai-acters ; and the silence of the Catho- 
lics attests the toleration which they enjoyed. 
The peace of the city required the interposition 
of his prsefect Basilius in the choice of a Roman 
pontiff: the decree which restrained the clergy 
from alienating their lands, w'as ultimately de- 
signed for the benefit of the people, whose 
devotion Would have been taxed, to repair the 
dilapidations of the church, ^36 Italy was pro- 
tected by the aims of its conqueror; and its 
frontiers vpere respected by the barbarians of 
Gaul and Germany, who had so long insulted 
the feeble race of I'heodosius. Odoacer passed 
the Hadriatic, to chastise the assassins of the 
emperor Nepos, and to acquire the maritime 


disciples into Italy. The devotion of a Neapolitan lady invited the 
saint to the Lucullan villa, in the place of Augnstulus, who was pro- 
bJihly no more. See Baronius ( Annal. Eedes. A . D. 4EJd, No- 50, 51.) 
aTidTillemontfMdm. Eccltis. tom. xvi, p. 17S— IKl.), from the ori^- 
nal Life by Eugippius. The narrative of the last migration, of Severinus 
to Naples is likewise an authentic piece. 

133 The consular Fasti may be found in Pagi or Muxatori. The 
consuls named by Odoacer, or perhaps by the Homan senate, appear to 
have been acknowledged in the Eastern empire. 

134 Sidonius Apollinaris (1. i. Epist. b. p. 22. edit- Sirmond) has 
compared tlie two leading senators of his time (A. i). 4(1, S), tlennadius 
Avienus and Ctecina Basilius. 'i'o the former he assigns tlie specious, 
to the latter the solid, virtues of public and private liic*. A Basilius 
Junior, possibly his son, was consul in the year 4Ht). 

133 Epiphanius interceded for the people of Pavia: and. the king 
first granted an indulgence of five years, and afterwards relieved them 
from the oppression or Pelngitis, the praitorian prafect. ( Ennodius, in 
Yit. St. Eiiphan. in Sirmond. Oper. tom. i. p. ItgO. 1{!72.) 

136 See ll^onius, Annal. Eccles. A. D- 483, No. 10--13. Sixteen 

S ears afterwards, the irregular proceedings of Basilius were condemned 
y pt^eSymmachus in a Roman synod. 
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province of Dalmatia. He passed the Alps, to 
rescue the remains of Noricum from Fava, or 
I^'eletheus, king of the Rugians, who held his 
residence beyond the Danube. The king w^as 
vanquished in battle, and led away prisoner ; a 
numerous colony of captives and subjects was 
transplanted into Italy ; and Rome, after a long 
period of defeat and disgrace, might claim the 
triumph of her barbai'ian master. t37 
Miserable state Notwithstanding the prudence 
of Italy. success of Odoacer, his king- 

dom exhiliited the sad prospect of misery and 
desolation. Since the age of Tiberius, the de- 
cay of agriculture had been felt in Italy ; and 
it was a just subject of complaint, that the life 
of the Roman people depended on the accidents 
of the mnds and waves. In the division and 
the decline of the empire, the tributary haiwests 
of Egypt and Africa were withdrawn ; the num- 
bers of the inhabitants continually diminished 
with the means of subsistence; and the country 
was exhausted by the irretrievable losses of war, 
famine, isy and pestilence. St. Ambrose has 
deplored the ruin of a populous district, which 
had been once adorned with the flourishing cities 
of Bologna, Modena, Regium, and Placentia. 140 
Pope Gelasiiis was a subject of Odoacer; and 
he affirms, with strong exaggeration, that in 
iEmilia, Tuscany, and the adjacent provinces, 
the liuman species was almost extirpated. I4i 
The plebeians of Rome, who wore *fed by the 
hand of their master, perished or disappeared, 
as soon as his liberality was suppressed ; the 
decline of tlie arts reduced the industrious me- 
chanic to idleness and want ; and the senators, 
who might support with patience the ruin of 
their country, bewailed their private loss of 
wealth and luxury. One third of those ample 
estates, to which the ruin of Italy is originally 
imputed, was extorted for the use of the con- 
querors. Injuries were aggravated by insults; 
the sense of actual sufferings was embittered by 
the fear of more dreadful evils; and as new 
lands were allotted to new swarms of barbarians, 
each senator was apprehensive lest the arbitrary 
surveyors should approach his favourite villa, 
or his most profitable farm. The least unfor- 
tunate were those who submitted without a 
murmur to the power which it was impossible 
to resist. Since they desired to live, they owed 
some gratitude to the tyrant who had spared 
their lives ; and since ho was the absolute master 
of their fortunes, the portion which he left must 
be accepted as his pure and voluntary gift.H3 
The distress of Italy was mitigated by the pru- 
dence and liumanity of Odoacer, who had bound 


inT The wars of Odoacer are concisely mentioned by Paul the 
Beacon {de Gest. Langobard. I. i. c. 19, p. 757. edit. Grot.! and in tbf 
two t:hronicles of Cashiociorius and Cxispinian. The life of St. Seve- 
rinus, by idUgjupius, which the count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples, &c. 
^in. viii. c. 1.4. S, 9.) has dilijfently studied, illustrates the ruin ol 
Koricum and the Bavarian antinuitibs. «»e rum oi 

l.iiS Tacit. Annal. ili. 63. The Kechcrches sur I’Ad ministration 

ofintSdlcaV*"" clearly state the prVess 

m A fajnine, which afniefed Italy at the time of the irruption of 
Odoacer, king oi the Ilendi, is eloquently dcscrilicd in wose and TCrse 
by a French poet (Les Mois, torn. ii. p. 174. 2Qfi, edit, in 12n oT f 
whence he dCTives liis infbnnation ; but I am well 
® incompatible with the K of 

149 bee the xxxixtlt epistle of St. Amlirose. as it is nimtiwl Kv tvTti 
T taliane, tom, i. Dissertat, xsd? p. 351.^ 

proviticim inquibus horainum prone 

sxiss. »p- mss: 


himself, as the price of his elevation, to satisfy 
the demands of a licentious and turbulent mul- 
titude. The kings of the barbarians were fre- 
quently resisted, deposed, or murdered, by their 
natiae subjects ; and the various bands of Italian 
mercenaiies, who associated under the standard 
of an elective general, claimed a larger privilege 
of freedom and rapine. A monarcliy destitute 
of national union, and hereditary right, hastened 
to its dissolution. After a reign of fourteen 
years, Odoacer was oppressed by the superior 
genius of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, a 
hero alike excellent in the arts of war and of 
government, who restored an age of peace and 
prosperity, and whose name still excites and de- 
serves the attention of mankind. 


CHAP. XXXVIL 

Origin, Progress, a7id Effects of the Mo7iasik 
Life. — Conversion of ike Barbarians to C/ms- 
iianit^ and Arianism. — Persecution of the 
Vaiidals in Africa. Extinctwi of Arianism 
a7no7ig the Barbarians. 


The indissoluble connection of civil and eccle- 
siastical affairs has compelled, and encouraged, 
me to relate the progress, the persecutions, the 
establishment, the divisions, the final triumph, 
and tlie gradual corruption, of Ciiristianity. 
I have purposely delayed the consideration of 
two religious events, interesting in the study of 
human nature, and important in the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire. I, The institution 
of the monastic life ; i and, II, The conversion 
of the northern barbarians. 

I. Prosperity and peace intro- i. thu mo- 
duced the distinction of the vulgar oSn^’the 
and the Ascetic Christians.'^ The 
loose and imperfect practice of religion sa- 
tisfied the conscience of the multitude. The 
prince or magistrate, the soldier or merchant, 
reconciled their fervent zeal, and implicit faith, 
with the exercise of their profession, the pursuit 
of their interest, and the indulgence of their pas- 
sions ; but the Ascetics, who obeyed and abused 
the rigid precepts of the Gospel, were inspired 
by the savage enthusiasm, which represents man 
as a criminal, and God as a tyrant. They seri- 
ously renounced the business, and the pleasures, 
of the age ; abjured the use of wine, of flesh, 
and of marriage ; chastised their body, mortified 
their affections, and embraced a life of misery, 
as the price of eternal happiness. In the reign 
of Constantine, the Ascetics filed from a profane 


Hist, rsauir. xviii. 7. x mi. 

lUJ 8uch art the topics of consolation, or rather of patience, which 

Pffitus rmderThi ^7*) suggests to hirfricncl Paplrius 

t a-tub, unuer the military de.ijotism of Ciusar. Tiic aramnent . how- 
er, of yi vere pukherrimum duxi," is more forcibly addresswl to a 
death™ P^^^sopher, who possessed the free alternative of life or 

institution has been laboriously dis- 
if (Discipline cle I’Eglise, tom. 1. p. I419-- 142t;.l 

and IJelyot (Hist, des Ordros Monastiquesj, tom. i, p. iLfifi.), These 
authors are very learned and tolerably honest, and their dilference of 
shows the subject in its full extent. Yet the cautious Pro- 
testant, who distrusts linv notilsh miidiis. inav cnntult 


rans, wv,.u Jn his Ecclesiastical History, pu 

Dt-'n^f^J^stration, Eusebius (1. ii. c. l7.) asserts 
the Clnistiaiuty ot the I herapeutte; but he aripeara iirnorant hiatn 
finmiar institution was actually revived In ® 
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and degenerate world, to perpetual solitude, 
or religious society. Like the first Christians 
of Jerusalem, s they resigned the use, or the 
property, of their temporal possessions; esta- 
blished regular communities of the same sex, 
and a similar disposition ; and assumed tlie 
names of Ilemtits, Monks, and ylnctc/mrcLs, ex- 
pressive of tlieir lonely retreat in a natural or 
artificial desert. They soon acquired the respect 
of the world, which they despised; and the 
loudest applause was bestowed on this Dxvike 
Philosophy, 4 which surpassed, without the aid 
of science or reason, the laborious virtues of the 
Grecian scliools. The monks might indeed 
contend with the Stoics, in the contempt of for- 
tune, of pain, and of death; the Pythagorean 
silence and submission were revived in their ser- 
vile discipline ; and they disdained, as firmly as 
the Cynics themselves, all the forms and decen- 
cies of civil society. But the votaries of this 
Divine Philosophy aspired to imitate a purer 
and more perfect model. They trod in the 
footsteps of the prophets, who had retired to the 
desert ; ^ and they restored the devout and con- 
templative life, which had been instituted by the 
Essenians, in Palestine and Egypt. The phi- 
losophic eye of Pliny had surveyed with asto- 
nishment a solitary people, who dwelt among 
the palm-trees near the Dead Sea ; who subsisted 
without money, who were propagated without 
women ; and wiio derived from the disgust and 
repentance of mankind, a perpetual supply of 
voluntary associates. 6 

Antony and Egypt, the fruitful parent of su- 

Eg 5 ?f perstition, afforded the first example 
A.m.305. of the monastic life, Antony,? an 
illiterate s youth of the lower parts of Thebais, 
distributed his patrimony, 9 deserted his family 
and native home, and executed his monastic 
penance with original and intrepid fanaticism. 
After a long and painful noviciate, among the 
tombs, and in a ruined tow'er, he boldly ad- 
vanced into the desert three days’ journey to the 
eastward of the Nile ; discovered a lonely spot, 
which possessed the advantages of shade and 
water, and fixed his last residence on Mount 


Colzim, near the Red Sea ; where an ancient 
monastery still preserves the name and memory 
of the^ saint, lo The curious devotion of the 
Christians pursued him to the desert ; and when 
he was obliged to appear at Alexandria, in the 
face of mankind, he supported his fame with 
discretion and dignity. He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Athanasius, whose doctrine he approved ; 
and the Egyptian peasant respectfully declined 
a respectful invitation from the emperor Con- 
stantine. The venerable patriarch 
(for Antony attained the age of one 
hundred and five years) beheld the numerous 
progeny which had been formed by his example 
and his lessons. The prolific colonies of monks 
multiplied with rapid increase on the sands of 
Libya, upon the rocks of Thebais, and in the 
cities of the Nile. To the south of Alexandria, 
the mountain, and adjacent desert, of Nitria, 
w'ere peopled by five thousand anachorcts ; and 
the traveller may still investigate the ruins of 
fifty monasteries, wiiich u'ere planted in that 
baiTen soil by the disciples of Antony, n In 
the Upper Thebais, the vacant island of Ta- 
benne^2 was occupied by Pachomius and four- 
teen hundred of his brethren. That holy abbot 
successively founded nine monas^ries of men, 
and one of women ; and the festival of Easter 
sometimes collected fifty thousand religious 
persons, who followed his angelic rule of dis- 
cipline. The stately and populous city of 
Oxyrinchus, the seat of Christian ortliodoxy, 
had devoted the temples, the public edifices, and 
even the ramparts, to pious and charitable uses ; 
and the bishop, who might preach in twelve 
churches, computed ten thousand females and 
twenty thousand males of the monastic profes- 
sion, The Egyptians, who gloried in this 
marvellous revolution, w'ere disposed to hope, 
and to believe, that the number of the monks 
w»as equal to the remainder of the people 
and posterity might repeat the saying, wliich 
had formerly been applied to the sacred animals 
of the same country, That, in Egypt, it w'as 
less difficult to find a god than a man, 

Athanasius introduced into Rome die know- 


3 Cassian (CoUat. xviii. 5.) claims this orisrin for the institution of 
the Cd'noiiites, which gradually decayed till it was restored by An- 
thony and his disciides- 

4 il4ieKLjj,<arurov yap rt Xpr/p-a cuff avSpcorrovi; eXSovera trapa Qeov ijf 
TOLavTT) ^i.Xoorotf>i,a, Those are the expressive words of Sozomen, who 
copiously and agreeably describes (1. i. c. 12, 13, 14.) the origin and 
progress of this monkish philosophy. (See Suit-er. Thesaur,' Eccles. 
tom. ii. p. 1411.) Some modem writers, Lipsiius (tom- iv. p- 448. 
Manuduct. ad rhilosoph. Stoic, iii. 13.), and La Mothe le Vayer 
(tom. ix. de la Vei-tu cles Payens, p. 228 — 2<>2.), have compared the 
Carmelites to the Pythagoreans, and the Cynics to the Capucins- 

5 The Carmelites derive their pedigree, in regular succession, from 
the prophet Elijah. (See the Theses of Beziers, A. D. 1682, inBayle’s 
Nouveiles de la Kepublique des Lettres, Qiuvres, tom* i. p. 82, &c. 
and the prolix irony of the Ordres Monastiques, an anonymous wort, 
tom. i. p. 1—453. Berlin, 1731.) Rome, and the inquisition of 
Spain, silenced the ])rofane criticism of the Jesuits of Flanders (He- 
lyot, Bi.st. des Ordres Monastiques, tom. i. p. 282—300.}, and the sta- 
tue of Elijah, the Carmelite, has been erected in die church of St. 
I’etEi (V'oyages du P. Labat, tom. iii. p. 87.) 

6 Plin. Hist. Natur. v. l.'i. Gens sola, et in toto orbe prreter 
ceteras mira, sine ulla feminu, omni venere abdicata, sine pecunia, 
socia palmarum. Ita per seculorum niillia (incredibile dictu) gens 
aitema cst in quS. nemo nascitur. Tam fciccunda illis aliomm vitae 
p<enitcntia est. He places them just beyond the noxious influence of 
the lake, and names lingaddl and' Masacla as the nearest towns. The 
Jjaura, tind monasteiy of St. Sahas, could not be far distant from this 
place. See Roland. 'Palestin. tom. i. p. 295., tom. ii. p. 763- 874. 
880. 890. 

7 See Athanas. Op. tom. ii. p. 4.'50— .505. and the Vit. Fatrum, 
p. 2()— 74, with Kosweide’s Annotations. The farmer is the Greek 
original ; tlie latter a very ancient Latin version by Evagrius, die 
friend of St- Jeroni. 

8 Vpapifjiara- u,ev paSew ovk rivcaxero. Athanas. tom. 51. in Vit. 
St. Anton, p. 452. j and the assertion of his total ignorance has been 
received by many of the ancients and moderns. But Tillemont 
(Mdra. JEcclds. tom. vii. p. G66.) shows, by some probable arguments. 


that Antony could read andwi-ite in the Coptic, his native tongue ; 
and that he was only a stranger to the Greek letters. The philosopher 
Synesius (p. 51.) acknowledges, that tlie natural genius of Antony 
did not require the aid of learning. 

9 .4rar£C autera erant ei trecentifi uberes, et valde optimre. (Vit. 
Patr. L V. p. 36.) If the Arura be a square measure of an hundred 
Egypdan cubits (Rosweide, Onoinasticon ad Vit. Patrum, p. 1014, 
1015.), and the Egyptian cubit of all ages be equal to twenty-two 
English inches (Greaves, vol. i. p. 233.), tlie arurci will consist of about 
three quarters of an English acre. 

10 The description of the monastery is given hy Jerom (tom, i. 

p. 248, 249. in Vit. Hilarion.), and the P- Sicard (Missions du 
Levant, tom. v, p. 122—200.). Their accounts cannot always be 
reconciled: the father ptdnted from his fancy, and the Jesuit from 
his experience. - 

11 Jerom, tom.i. p. 146. ad Eustochium. Hist. Lausiac. c. 7. in 

Vit. Patrum, p- 712. The P. Sicard (Missions du Levant, tom. ii. 
p. 29—79.) visited, and has described, this desert, which now con- 
tains four monasteries, and twenty or thirty monks. See D’Anville, 
Description del’Egypte, p. 74. . 

12 Tahenne is a small island in the Jvile, in the diocese of Tentyra 
or Dendera, between the modem town of Girge, and the ruins of 
ancient Thebes. (D’Anville, p. 194.) M. de Tillemont doubts whe- 
ther it was an, isle j but I may conclude, from his own facts, that die 
pxiraitive name was afterward.s transferred to the great monastery of 
Bail or Pabau (Mdm. Eccltfs. tom. vii. p. 678. GS8.J. 

13 See in the Codex Regularum (published by Lucas Plolstenuis, 

Rome, 1661.) a preface of St. Jeroni to his Latin version of the Rule 
of Pachomius, tom. i.p. 61. . 

14 Rudn. c. 5, in Vit. Patrum, p. 459- He ctdls it civitas ampla 
valde et populosa, and reckons twelve churches. Strabo (1. xvii. 
p. 11664 and Aramiamis (.\xii. Ifi.) have made honourable mention of 
wyrinchus, whose inhabitants adored a small fish in a magnificent 
temple. 

15 ^antl populi habentur in urbibus, tanta prene habentur in 
desertis multitudines monachorum. Rulin. c. 6. iu Vit. Patrum, 
p. 461* He congratulates the fortunate change. 
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Propaj^tba ledge and practice of the monastic 
nasticUfe* life; aud a school of this new phi- 
losophy was opened by the dis- 
ciples of Antony, who accompanied their pri- 
mate to the holy threshold of the Vatican. The 
strange and savage appearance of these Egyp- 
tians excited, at first, horror and contempt, and, 
at length, applause and zealous imitation. The 
senators, and more especially the matrons, trans- 
formed their palaces and villas into religious 
houses ; and the narrow institution of jjtr Vestals 
was eclipsed by the frequent monasteries, which 
wore seated on the ruins of ancient temples, and 
in the midst of the Roman forum. Inflamed 
by the example of Antony, a Syrian youth, 
whose name was Hilarion,!? fixed 
^Paiestin^ his dreary abode on a sandy beach, 
A.D. 52S. ijetween the sea and a morass, about 
seven miles from Gaza. The austere penance 
in which he persisted forty-eight years, diffused 
a similar enthusiasm; and the holy man was 
followed by a tniin of two or three thousand 
anachorets, whenever he visited the innumerable 
Basil in monasteries of Palestine. The fame 
i’onius. of Basil IS is immortal in the mo- 
A.D. oco. history of the East. With a 

mind, that haa' tasted the learning and eloquence 
of Athens; with an ambition, scarcely to be 
satisfied by the archbishopric of Ctesarca, Basil 
retired to a savage solitude in Pontus ; and 
deigned, for a while, to give laws to the spiritual 
colonies which he profusely scattered along the 
coast of the I51ack Sea. In the 
ilJut'”'. West, Martin of Tours, a soldier, 
A.D.J70. hermit, a bishop, and a saint, 
established die monasteries of Gaul ; two 
thousand of his disciples followed Mm to the 
grave ; and his eloquent historian challenges the 
deserts of Thebais, to produce, in a more favour- 
able climate, a champion of equal virtue. The 
progress of the monks was not less rapid, or 
universal, than that of Christianity itself. Every 
province, and, at last, every city, of the empire,, 
was filled with their increasing multitudes ; and 
the bleak and ban*en isles, from Lerins to 
Lipari, that arise out of the Tuscan Sea, were 
chosen by the anachorets, for the place of their 
voluntary exile. An easy and pei*petual inter- 
course by sea and land connected the provinces 
of the Roman world ; and tlie life of Hilarion 
displays the facility with which an indigent 
hermit of Palestine might traverse Egypt, 


If; The introdnclion of the monastic life into Rome and Italy Is 
ocrasionally mentioned hv Jeroni (tom. i. p. 1 IJ), 1‘20. 19H.). 

17 See the Life of Iliiarion, hy St. Jerom (tom. i. p. 211. 2.'j'2.). 
The stories of }*anl, Hilarion, and Malchvis, by the same author, are 
adminibly told ; and the only defect of these pleasing compositions is 
the ant of truth and common sense. 

18 His original retreat was in a small village on the banks of the 

Iris, not far from Xeo-C;esare.a. The ten or twelve year.s of his mo- 
nastic life were disturbed bv long and frequent avocations. Some 
critics have disputed the authenticity of his ascetic rules; but the 
external evidence is weighty, and they can only prove that it is the 
work of a real or allected enthusiast. See Tillemont, M(5m. Eeclfes. 
totm Helyot, Hist, des Ordres Monastiques, tom, i. 

19 See his Life, and the Three Dialogues by Sulplcius Reverus, 
who asserts (Dialog, i. DJ.), that the 1>ooJc3eHers of Home were de- 
lighted with the quick and ready sale of his popular work. 

20 When Hilarion sailed from Parmtonium to Cape Pachyrms, he 
offered, to pay his passage with a book of the Gospels. Posihumian, a 
Gallic monk, who h.ad visited Egypt, found a merchant -ship bound 
from Alexandria to Marseilles, and performed the vovage in thirty 
days. (Snip, Sever. Dialog, i. 1.) Athanasius, who address^ his Life 
of ht. Antony to the foreign monks, was obliged to hasten the com- 

f osition, that it might be ready for the sailing of the fleets (tom. ii. 

. 461.). 

21 See Jerom (tom. i. p. 126.), Assemanni, Bibliot. Orient, tom. iv. 
p. 92. p. 857—919., and Geddes, Church History <^iBthiopia,p. 29, 


embark for Sicily, escape to Epirus, and finally 
settle in the island of Cyprus. -O The Latin 
Christians embraced the religious institutions of 
Rome. The pilgrims, wlio visited Jerusalem, 
eagerly copied, in the most distant climates of 
tile earth, the fiiithful model of the monastic life. 
The disciples of Antony spread themselves be- 
yond the tropic, over tlie Christian empire of 
Ethiopia. 21 The monastery of Banchor,2'ii in 
Flintshire, which contained above two thousand 
brethren, dispersed a numerous colony among 
the barbarians of Ireland; 23 and Iona, one of 
the 'Hebrides, which was planted .by the Irish 
monks, diffused over the northern regions a 
doubtful ray of science and superstition, 24 
These unhappy exiles from social causes of its 
life were impelled by the dark and rapid progress, 
implacable genius of superstition. Their mutual 
resolution was supported by the example of 
millions, of either sex, of every age, and of 
every rank; and each proselyte, who entered the 
gates of a monastery, was persuaded, that he 
trod the steep and thorny path of eternal hap- 
piness.®^ But the operation of these religious 
motives was variously determined by the temper 
and situation of mankind. Reason might subdue, 
or passion might suspend, their influence ; but 
they acted most forcibly ou the infirm minds of 
children and females ; they were strengthened 
hy secret remorse, or accidental misfortune ; and 
they might derive some aid from tlie temporal 
considerations of vanity or interest. It was 
naturally supposed, that the pious and humble 
monks, who had renounced the world, to ac- 
complish the work of their salvation, were the 
best qualified for the spiritual government of 
the Christians. The reluctant hermit was torn 
from his cell, and seated, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people, on the episcopal throne: 
the monasteries of Egypt, of Gaul, and of the 
East, supplied a regular succession of saints and 
bishops; and ambition soon discovered the se- 
cret road which led to the qiossessioii of wealth 
and honours. The popular monks, whose 
reputation was connected with the fame and 
success of the order, assiduously laboured to 
multiply the number of their fellow'-captives. 
They insinuated themselves into noble and 
opulent families ; and the specious arts of flattery 
and seduction were employed to secure those 
proselytes, who might bestow wealth or dignity 
on the monastic profession. The indignant 


SOj, St. The Abyssinian monks atlhere very strictiy to the primitive 
institution. 

22 Camden's Britannia, vol. i, p. 666, 067. 

25 All that learning can extract from the rubbish of the dark ages 
is copiously stated by archbishop Usher, in his Britannicarum Eede- 
siannn Antiquitates, cap. xvj. p. 42.6—603. 

24 This small, though not barren, Iona, Hy, or Columblcill, 
only two miles in length, and one tnile in bread'th, has l>t>en di.s- 
tingiiibhed, 1- By the monastery of St. Columba, founded A. J>. 666 ; 
■whose abbot exercised an e-xtraordmary jurisdiction over the bishops 
of Caledonia ; 2. By a c/uwie library, wliich ailbrded some hopes of 
an entire lAvy; and, 5. By the toml).s of sixty kings, Scots, Irish, 
21?)? Norwegians; who reposed in holy ground. See Usher (t>. 311. 
SCO— .370.), and Buchanan (Rw. Scot. 1, ii. p. 15, edit. Rnddiman.). 

2o i.hrysostom (in the drst tome of the Benedictine edition) has 
ConMcratetl three books to the praiso and defence of the monastic Hfe. 
3Icis encr,iir.agea, by the example of the ark, to pre.sume, that none 
but the elect (the monks) can possibly be saved (1. i. p. 66, ,66.). Klse- 
where indeed he becomes more merciful (U iii. p. 83, 84.), and allows 
duiercnt degrees of glory, like the siin, moon, and stars. In hl.s lively 
comparison of a king and a monk (1. iii. p, H6-121.), he supposes 
(what xs hardly fair), that the king will be more sparixjgly rewarded, 
and more rigorously punished. 

(Discipline de I'Eglise, tom. x. p. 1426-1469.), and 
Mabillon {{Kuvres Bosthumes, tom. ii. p. H5---1.6S.). The xnotiks 
were gradually adopted as a part of the ecclesiastical liierarchy. 
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fiither bewailed the loss, perhaps of an only 
son ; -7 the credulous maid was betrayed by 
vanity to violate the laws of nature; and the 
matron nsjnred to imaginary perfection, by 
renouncing the virtues of domestic life, l^iula 
yiehied to the j[)ersua,sivo elotjueiice of .lerom j 
and the pn>fane title of mother-in-law of God,^ 
tempted that illustrious widow to consecrate the 
virginity of her daughter Eusloehiura. By the 
a<lvice, and in the company, of her spiritual 
guide, Paula abandoned Home and her infant 
son; retired to the lioly village of Bethlem; 
founded an hospital and four monasteries ; and 
acquired, by her alms and penance, an eminent 
and conspicuous stai.ion in the Catholic church. 
Such rare and illustrious penitents were cele- 
brated as the glory and example of their age ; 
but the monasteries w^ere filled by a crowd of 
obscure and abject plcbeians,3t) who gained in 
the cloister much more than they had sacrificed 
in the w'orhi. I’easants, slaves, and mechanics, 
might escape from poverty and contempt, to 
a safe and honourable profession; wdiose ap- 
parent Iiardships are mitigated by custom, by 
popular applause, and by the secret relaxation 
of discipline. 31 The subjects of Rome, whose 
persons and fortunes were made responsible for 
unequal and exorbitant triljutes, retired from the 
oppression of the Imperial government; and 
the pusillanimous youth preferred the penance 
of a monastic, to the dangers of a military, life. 
The affi'ighted provincials of every rank, who 
fled before the bai'barians, found shelter and 
subsistence ; whole legions were buried in these 
religious sanctuaries ; and the same cause, which 
relieved the distress of individuals, impaired the 
strength and fortitude of the empire. 3'^ 

Obedience of The monastic profession of the 
the ulonjoj. ancients 33 was an act of voluntary 
devotion. Tiie inconstont fanatic was threat- 
ened with the eternal vengeance of the God 
whom be deserted : but the doors of the mo- 
nastery were still open for repentance. Those 
monks, whose conscience was fortified by reason 
, or passion, were at liberty to resume the cha- 
racter of men and citizens ; and even the spouses 
of Christ might accept the legal embraces of an 

27 Dr. Middleton (vol. i- p. 110.) liberally censures the conduct 
and writiiwjs of Clurysostoin, one of the most elofiuent and successful 
advocates for the monastic life. 

2S Jerom's devout ladies form a very considerable portion of his 
■works : the particular treatise, which he styles the Epitaph of Paula 
{tom. 5. p. l(:y_l<)i!,), is an elaborate and extravagant panegyric. The 
exordium is ridiculously turgid : “ If all (he members of my body •were 
changed into tongues, and if all my limbs resounded with a human 
“ voice, yet should 1 be incapable," &c. 

29 tsoemsDei esse coepisti. (Jerom. tom. i. p. 1 10. ad Eustochium.) 
Kiiiinus (in Ilieronym. Op. tom. iv. n. 223.), who was justly scandal- 
ised, asks his adversary. From what Pagan poet he had stolen an ex- 
pression so impious and absiird ? 

.30 Nunc autem veniunt likrumqite ad hanc professionem servitutis 
D<‘i, et ex conditioue servili, vet etiam Uberati, vel propter hoc a 
Dominis liherati sive libcrandi ; et ex vita rusticana, et ex opificuro 
exercitatione, et pleheio lahore. Augustin, de Oper. Monach. c. 22. 
ap. Thomassin, Discipline dc I’Eglise, tom. iii. p. 1091. The Egyp- 
tian, who l)lame(i Arsenins, owned that he led a more comfortable life 
as a monk, than as a shepherd, iiee Tillemont, Mem. Ecclds. 
tom. xlv. p- 679. 

31 A Dominican friar (Voyages du P. Lahat, tom. 1. p. 10.), who 
lodged at Cadiz in a convent of his lirethren, soon understood, that 
thetr repose was never interrupted by nocturnal devotion ; quoiqu’on 
** ne laisse pa.s de sooner ptmr rdtliticaf ion du peuple." 

32 Mee a very .sensible preface of laicas Ilolstenjus to the Cotlex 
Begularum. The emperors attempted to support the, obligation of 
puiilic and private duties ; hut the feeble dykes were svrept away by 
the torrent of supmtition ; and Justinian suriJ-issed the most sanguine 
wishes of die monks. (Thomassin, toni.i. p.l7t)2— 1799., and Bingham, 
1. vii. c. 3. p. 2,5.3.) 

33 The monastic institutions, particubarly those of Egypt, about the 


earthly lover, The examples of scandal, and 
the progress of superstition, suggested the pro- 
priety of more foreihie restraints. After a suf- 
lident trial, the fidelity of the novice was secured 
by a solemn and perpetual vow ; and his irre- 
vocable engagement was ralilied by the laws 
of the church and state. A guilty fugitive was 
pursued, arrested, and restored to liis perpetual 
prison; and the interposition of the magistrate 
^ oppressed the freedom and merit, which iuul 
alleviated, in some degree, the abject slavery of 
the monastic discipline. 3 3 The actions of a 
monk, his words, and even his thoughts, were 
determined by an inflexible nde,3t> or a capri- 
cious superior ; the slighto.st offences wore cor- 
rected by di.sgracc or confinement, extraordinaiy 
fasts or bloody flagellation ; and disoliedience, 
murmur, or delay, were ranked in the catalogue 
of the most heinous sins. 37 A blind submission 
to the commands of the abbot, however absurd, 
or even criminal, they might seem, wus the 
ruling principle, the first virtue, of the Egyptian 
monks ; and their patience was frequently ex- 
ercised by the most extravagant trials. They 
were directed to remove an enormous rock ; 
assiduously to w'ater a barren stafi’, tliat was 
planted in the ground, till, at end of three 
years, it should vegetate and blossom like a tree ; 
to walk into a fiery furnace ; or to cast their 
infant into a deep pond : and several saints, or 
madmen, Jiave been immortalised in monastic 
story, by their thoughtless, and fearless, obe- 
dience. 38 The freedom of the mind, the source 
of every generous and rational sentiment, was 
destroyed by the habits of credulity and sub- 
mission ; and the monk, contracting the vices of 
a slave, devoutly followed the faith and passions 
of his ecclesiastical tyrant. The peace of the 
Eastern church was invaded by a swarm of 
fanatics, incapable of fear, or reason, or hu- 
manity ; and the Imperial troops acknowledged, 
without shame, that they were much less ap- 
prehensivo of an encounter with the fiercest 
barbarians, 39 

Superstition has often framed and 
consecrated the fantastic gamients of habitaiions. 
the monks : but their apparent singularity 

34 The example of Malehus (Jerom- tom. i. p. 256.), ami the de- 
sign of Cassian and his friend (Collation xxiv. 1.), are inconte>,tible 


‘Institutes, and the fwenty-four Collations or Conferences). 


sign of Cassian and his friend (Collation xxiv. 1.), are inconte>,tihIe 

g roofs of their freedom ; which is elegiuitly described by Erasmus in 
is Life of St. Jerotn. See Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, toni. vi. 
p. 279-300. 

35 See the La'ws of .Tustinian (Novel, cxxiii. No- 42.) and of Lcmia 
the Pious (in the Historians of France, tom. vi. p. 427.), and (he 
actual jurisprudence of France, in Denissart (Decisions, j&c. tom. iv. 
p. S55, &c.). 

36 The ancient Codex Ptegulanim, collected by Benedict Anianinus, 
the reformer of the monks in the beginning of the ninth century, and 
published in the seventeenth, by Lucas Holstenins, contains tliirty 
ditferent rules for men and women. Cf these, seven were composed 
in Egypt, one in the East, one in Cajipadocia, one in Italy, one in 
Africa, four in Spain, eight in Gaul, or France, and one in Eng- 
land. 

37 The rule of Columbanus, so prevalent in the M^est, inflicts one 
hundred lashcjs for very slight oirences. (Cod. Peg. partii. p. 174.) 
Before the time of Charlemagne, the abbots indulged themselves in 
mutilating their monks, or putting out their eyes ; a punishment 
much less cruel than the tremendous uaJe in jxtee (the subterraneous 
dungeon, or sepulchre), which was afterwards invented. See an 
admirable discourse or the learned Mabillon (tEuvres Posthumesj, 
tom. ii. p. 321—336.), •who, on this occasion, seems to be inspired by 
the genius of humanity. For such an etfbrt, I can forgive his defence 
orihe holy tear of Vendome (p. 361—399. ). 

38 Sulp^ Sever. Dialog, i. 12, 13. p. .532, (fee. Ca,ssian. Institut. 
1. iv. c, 26, 27- ** Fru’clpua ibi virtus et prima e.st obed-lentia.** 
Among the Verba Seniorutn (in Vit. Patruin, {. v. p. 61 7.), the four- 
teenth libel or discourse is on the subject of obedience; and the 
Jesuit I'losweide, who published that huge volume for the use ot 
coitvents, hasi collected all the scattered passages in his two copious 
indexes. 

39 Dr- Jortin {Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 161. 
has observed the scandaloUvS valour of the Cappaiiocian monks, which 
was exemplified in the banishment of Chrysostom- 
40 Cassian has simply, though copiously, described the monastic 
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sometimes proceeds from their uniform attach- 
ment to a simple and primitive model, which the 
revolutions of fashion have made ridiculous in 
the eyes of mankind. The father of the Be- 
nedictines expressly disclaims all idea of choice 
or merit ; and soberly exhorts his disciples to 
adopt the coarse and convenient dress of the 
countries which they may inhabit. The mo- 
nastic habits of the ancients varied with the 
climate, and their mode of life; and they as- 
sumed, with the same indifference, the sheep- 
skin of the Egyptian peasants, or the cloak of 
the Grecian philosophers. They allowed them- 
selves the use of linen in Egypt, where it was a 
cheap and domestic manufacture ; but in the 
West, they rejected such an expensive article of 
foreign luxury. It was the practice of the 
monks either to cut or shave their hair; they 
wrapped their heads in a cowl, to escape the 
sight of profane objects ; their legs and feet were 
naked, except in the extreme cold of winter; 
and their slow and feeble steps \vere supported by 
a long staff. The aspect of a genuine anaciioret 
was horrid and disgusting ; every sensation that 
is offensive to man, was thought acceptable to 
God ; and the angelic rule of Tabenne con- 
demned the salutary custom of bathing the 
limbs in water, and of anointing them xvith 
oil. 43 The austere monks slept on the ground, 
on a hard mat, or a rough blanket; and the 
same bundle of palm- leaves served them as a 
seat in the day, and a pillow in the night. 
Their original cells were lovv narrow huts, built 
of the slightest materials ; which formed, by the 
regular distnbution of the streets, a large and 
populous village, enclosing, within the common 
wall, a church, an hospital, perhaps a library, 
some necessary offices, a garden, and a fountain 
or reservoir of fresh water. Thirty or forty 
bretliren composed a family of separate disci- 
pline and diet; and the great monasteries of 
Egypt consisted of thirty or forty families, 

^ ^ Pleasure and guilt are synony- 

mous terms in the language of the 
monks ; and they had discovered, by experience, 
that rigid fasts and abstemious diet are the most 
effectual preservatives against the impure de- 
sires of the llesh.44 The rules of abstinence, 
which they imposed, or practised, wmre not 
uiiifonn or perpetual ; the cheerful festival of 
the Pentecost was balanced by the extraordinary 
mortification of Lent ; the fervour of new mo- 


habit of Efjpt (Institut. 1. i.), to which Sozomen (I, iii. c. 14.) at- 
tribute-i siidi allegorical meaning and virtue. 

41 Uegul. Iloneclict. Xo. 5.5. in Cod. Regul. part ii. p, 51. 

42 See the Rule of Ferrenlus, bishop' of Osez (No. .jI, in Cod. 
Rejml. part ii, p. bid.), and of Isidore, bibhop of Seville (No. 13. in 
Cod. llegul. part ii. p. 211.). 

4.3 Soihe partial indulg iices were granted for tlie hands and feet. 

'I otum autem corpms Jieino unguet nisi causi infirioitatis, nec 
** lavahitur aqua nudo corpora, nisi languor perspicuus sit.'* (Regul. 
Rachoin. xcii, pat*t j. p. 7S.} _ _ 

44 St. Jerom, in strong, but indiscreet, language, ejnrresses the 
most important use of lasting and abstinence : “ Non quod Deus 
“ universitatis Credor et Doininus, intestinorum nostrorum nigitu, 
y et inanitate ventri?!, pubnonlsoue ardore ddectetur, sed quod aliter 

pudicitia tuta e.sse non pos,sit.*’ (Op. tom. i. p. 137. ad Eusto- 
chiuin.) See tiie twelfth .atid twenty-second Collations of Caspian, 
de CastitnfPf and de JUmionil’Ui Nociurnis. 

45 blclacitas in Crreds gula est, in UalUs nature. (Dialog, i. c. 4. 
p. 521.) Cashian fairly owns, that the perfect model of abstinence 
cannot be imitated in Gaul, oh account of the aenim temperit-s, and 
theqnalitas nostrm fragi'itatis (Institut. iv. 11.). Among the Western 
rules, that oi Colurobanus is the most austere ; he had been educated 
ainitlst tire poverty of Ireland, as rigid perhaps, and inflexible, as the 
abstemious virtue of Egj-pt. The rule of Isidore of Seville is the 
mildest : on holidays he allows tlie use of flesh. 

4G “ Those who drink only water, and have no nutritious liquor. 


uasteries was insensibly relaxed ; and the vora- 
cious appetite of the Gauls could not imitate the 
patient and temperate virtue of the Egyptians. 4 s 
The disciples of Antony and Pachoraius were 
satisfied with their daily pittance,4C of twelve 
ounces of bread, or vatlier biscuit, 47 which they 
divided into two frugal repasts, of the afternoon, 
and of the evening. It was esteemed a merit, 
and almost a duty, to abstain from the boiled 
vegetables, which were provided for the re- 
fectory ; but the extraordinary bounty of the 
abbot sometimes indulged them with the luxury 
of cheese, fruit, salad, and the small dried fish 
of the Niie.'is A more ample latitude of sea 
and river fish was gradually allmved or as- 
sumed ; but the use of flesh was long confined 
to the sick or travellers ; and when it gradually 
prevailed in the less rigid monasteries of Europe, 
a singular distinction was introduced ; as if 
birds, wdietlier wild or dome.stic, had been less 
profane than the grosser animals of the field. 
Water was the pure and innocent beverage of 
the primitive monks ; and the founder of the Be- 
nedictines regrets the daily portion of half a pint 
of wine, 'which had been extorted from him by 
the intemperance of the age.4^> Such an allow- 
ance might be easily supplied by the vineyards 
of Italy ; and his victorious disciples, who 
passed the Alps, the Rhine, and the Baltic, 
required, in tlie place of wine, an adequate com- 
pensation of strong beer or cyder. 

The candidate ivlio aspired to the nj^nuai 
virtue of evangelical poverty, ab- labour, 
jured, at his first entrance into a regular com- 
munity, the idea, and even the name, of all 
separate or exclusive possession, st) The bretlu’eri 
virere supported by their manual labour; and 
the duty of labour was strenuously recom- 
mended as a penance, as an exercise, and as the 
most laudable means of securing their daily 
subsistence. The garden, and fields, which 
the industry of the monks had often rescued 
from the forest or the morass, were diligently 
cultivated by their hands. They perfornietl, 
without reluctance, the menial offices of slaves 
and domestics; and the several trades that were 
necessary to provide their habits, their utensils, 
and their lodging, 'ivere exercised within the 
precincts of the great monasteries. Tlie mo- 
nastic studies have tended, for the most, part, to 
darken, rather than to dispel, the cloud of su- 
perstition. Yet the curiosity or zeal of some 

** ought at least to have a poitnd and a half {ttveriftf-fonr ounces) of 

bread everj- day." State of Trisons, p. 40, by Mr. lioward. 

47 See Cassian. Collat. 1. ii. 1!), 20, 21. The small loaves, or hisenit, 
of six ounces each, had obtained the name of Fuximnda ( Roswt*i<le, 
Onomasticon, p. 1015.). Tachonuus, however, allowed his monks 
some latitude in the quantity of their food ; but he made them work 
in proportion as they eat. (Pallad. in Hist. Lausiac. c. .38, 3'J. in \'it. 
Tatrum, 1. viii. p. 7.3(>, 737.) 

48 See the banquet to which Cassian (Collation viii. 1.) was invited 
by Serenus, an Egyptian abbot. 

49 See the lUile of St. llenalict. No. 39, 40. (in Cod. Reg. part. jj. 
I>. 41, 42.). I.icet legamus vimim oninino inouachorum non e.st‘, sed 
ciuia nostris temporibus id monachis per-suaderi non poiest ; be ,'iliows 
them a Roman hemina^ a metisure which may be ascertained from 
Arbuthnot’.s Table, s. 

50 Such expressions, asPi.Vboolr, wy/ cloak, w.y shoes (Cassian. In* 
stitut. 1. iv. c. 13.), were not less severely prohibited among iiieM'e.stt*rn 
monies (Cod. Remil. part ii. p. 174. 2,35. 288.) ; and the Rule of Co- 
lumbanus pnni.stiad them with .six lashes. The ironical author of the 
Ordres MomstigwS} who laughs ,nt the foolish nicety of modem con- 
vents, seems ignorant tiiat tlie ancients were equally absurd. 

r>l Two great masters of eccle.siastical science, the V. Thonia.s.sin 
(Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. iii. p. Ki'jO— 11,39.) and the P. Muhiiioii 
(Etudes Monastiques, tom. i, p. il(;--155.), have seriously examined 
the manual lalwur of the monks, which the former considers as a 
niffrii, and the latter as a duii/. 
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learned solitaries has cultivated the ecclesiastical, 
and even the profane, sciences; and xjosterity 
must gratefully acknowledge, tliat the monu- 
ments of Greek and Roman literature have been 
preserved and multiplied by their indefatigable 
But the more humble industry of 
the monks, especially in Egypt, was contented 
with the silent, sedentary, occupation, of making 
wooden sandals, or of twisting the leaves of the 
palm-tree into mats and baskets. Thesuper- 
iluous stock, which was not consumed in do- 
mestic use, supplied, by trade, the wants of the 
community: the boats of Tabenne, and the 
other monasteries of Thebais, descended the 
Nile as far as Alexandria ; and, in a Christian 
market, the sanctity of the workmen might en- 
hance the intrinsic value of the work. 

Their riches, necessity of manual la- 

bour was insensibly superseded. 
The novice was tempted to bestow his fortune 
on the saints, in whose society he was resolved 
to spend the remainder of his life ; and the per- 
nicious indulgence of the laws permitted him to 
receive, for their use, any future accessions of 
legacy or inheritance. ^3 Bielania contributed 
her plate, three "'hundred pounds* weight of 
silver, and Paula contracted an immense debt, 
for the relief of their favourite monks; who 
kindly imparted the merits of their prayers and 
penance to a rich and liberal smner,S4 Time con- 
tinually increased, and accidents could seldom 
diminish, the estates of the popular monasteries, 
which spread over the adjacent country and 
cities : and, in the first century of their institu- 
tion, the infidel Zosiiniis lias maliciously ob- 
served, that, for the benefit of the poor, the 
Christian monks had reduced a great pai*t of 
mankind to a state of beggary. As long as 
they maintained their original fervtiur, they ap- 
proved themselves, however, the faithful and 
benevolent stewards of the charity which was 
intrusted to their care. But their discipline 
was corrupted by prosperity ; they gradually as- 
sumed the pride of wealth, and at last indulged 
the luxury of expense. Their public luxuiy 
might be excused by the magnificence of reli- 
gious worship, and the decent motive of erect- 
ing durable habitations for an immortal society. 
But every age of the church has accused the 
licentiousness of the degenerate monks ; who no 
longer remembered the object of their institu- 
tion, embraced the vain and sensual pleasures 
of the world, which they had renounced, 36 and 
scandalously abused the riches which had been 

52 Mabillon (Etudes Monastiques, tom. i. p. 47—55.) has collected 
many curious facts to Justify the literary labours of his predecessors, 
both in the East an«J Vi'est. Books were copied in the ancient monas- 
teries of Europe {Gassian- Institut. 1. iv. c, 12.), and by the disciples of 
St. Martin. (Snip. Sever, in Vit. Martin, c- 7. p. 47.i.) Cassiouorius 
has allowed an ample scope for tlie studies of the monks ; and we shall 
not be scandalised, if their pen sometimes wandered from Chrysostom 
and viVusustin, to l lomer and Vircil. 

5r5 Thomassin (Disdnline do I'E^lise, tom . iii. p. 118. 145, 14G. 171 
— 179.) has examined the revolution of the civil, canon, and common, 
law. Modern FraiU'e confirms the death which monks have inflicted 
on themselves, and Justly deprives them of all right of inheritance. 

.51 See Jerom (tom. i. p. 17(1. 18.'!.). The monk Pambo made a 
sublime answer to Melania, who wislied to specify the value of her 
gii't : Do you oiler it to me, or to Clod ? If to God, ms, who sirs- 
“ pembs the mountains in a balance, need not he informed of the 

weight of your plate." (Pallad. Hist. Dausiac. c. 10. in the Vit. 
Patrum, 1. viii. p. 715.) 

55 'fo voXv /icpog ype wKeKatravro, rem> p^eroiSLStniat, 

iravret wreoxottf vavras (&ic et-veiv) irraoxovi; KaTa.<m)va.vTet, iSadm. 
1. V. jn 325. Yet the wealth of the Eastern monks was far surpassed 
by the princely greatness of the Benedictines. 

56 sixth general council (the Quinisext in Tmllo, Canon xlvii. 


acquired by the austere virtues of their founci- 
ers. 37 Their natural descent, from such painful 
and dangerous virtue, to the common vices of 
humanity, will not, perhaps, excite much grief 
or indignation in the mind of a philosopher. 

The lives of the primitive monks 
were consumed in penance and soli- 
tude ; undisturbed by the various occupations 
w'hich fill the time, and exercise the faculties, of 
reasonable, active, and social beings. When- 
ever they were permitted to step beyond the 
precincts of the monastery, two jealous com- 
panions were the mutual guards and spies of 
each other’s actions; and after their return, 
they were condemned to forget, or, at least, to 
suppress, whatever they had seen or heard in the 
world. Strangers, who professed the orthodox 
faith, were hospitably entertained in a separate 
apartment; but their dangerous conversation 
was restricted to some chosen elders of ap- 
proved discretion and fidelity. Except in their 
presence, the monastic slave might not receive 
the visits of his friends or kindred ; and it was 
deemed highly meritorious, if he afflicted a 
tender sister, or an aged parent, by the obstinate 
refusal of a word or look. 38 The monks them- 
selves passed their lives, without personal at- 
tachments, among a crowd, which had been 
fonned by accident, and was detained, in the 
same prison, by force, or prejudice. Recluse 
fanatics have few ideas or sentiments to commu- 
nicate ; a special licence of the abbot regulated 
the time and duration of their fiimiliar visits ; and, 
at their silent meals, they were enveloped in 
their cowls, inaccessible, and almost invisible, to 
each other. 39 Study is the resource of solitude ; 
but education had not prepared and qualified for 
any liberal studies the mechanics and peasants, 
who filled the monastic communities. Tiiey 
might w’ork : but the vanity of spiritual per- 
fection was tempted to disdain the exercise of 
manual labour ; and the industry must be faint 
and languid, which is not excited by the sense 
of personal interest. 

According to their faith and zeal, Thefr devotion 
they might employ the day, vi Iiich “6 vEions. 
they passed in their cells, either in vocal or 
mental prayer ; they assembled in the evening, 
and they were awakened in the night, for the 
public worship of the monastery. The precise 
moment was determined by the stars, which are 
seldom clouded in the serene sky of Egypt ; and 
a rustic horn, or trumpet, the signal of devotion, 
twice interrupted the vast silence of tlie desert. 6o 

in Beveridge, tom. h p. 215.) restrains women from passing the night 
in a male, or men in a female, monastery. The seventh gena'al 
council (the second Nicene, Canon xx. in Beveridge, toin-i. p. 325.) 
prohibits the erection of double, o» promiscuous monasteries of both 
se.'ces ; but it an’ears from Balsamon, that the prohibition was not 
eifectual. On the irregular pleasures and expenses of the clergy and 
see Thoirutssin, tom. iii. p. 1331—1368. 

57 I have somewhere heard or read the frank confession of a 
Benedictine .abbot : " My vow of poverty has given me an hundred 
“( thousand crowns a year ; my vow of obedience has raised me to the 
" rank of a sovereign prince.”— I forget the consequences of his vow 
of chastity. 

.58 Pior, an Egyptian monk, allowetl his sister to see him ; but he 
shut bis eyes during the whole visit. See Vit. Fatrum, I. iii. p. 504. 
Many such examples might be added. 

59 The 7th, 8th, 29th, .30th, 3Ist, 34th. 57th, GOfh, 86th, and 05(h 
articles of the Kule of Pachornius, impose most intolerable toss cS 
jdlence and mortification. 

60 The diurnal and nocturnal prayers of the monks are cmtiously 
discussed by Cassian, in the third and fourth books of Ms Institu- 
tions; and he constantly prefers tire liturgy, which an angel had 
dictated to the monasteries of Tabenne. 
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^.eabure, a , the tedious progress of 

had reputed ya^cubed 

the sun.ei In „,„e„ted her wretched 

Irari^a^Xe reTose -h-h ‘hey had eought 

in die cloistefJvas disturbed by a tardy repent 
la tiie Cloister ^ gu^ty desires ; and, 

ance, profane 4““^^’et:hiittural impulse asan 

while they considered 

unpardonable sin^eyP bottomless abyss, 

the edge °f les of- disease and des- 

From the painful strung sometimes re- 
pair these ““h“PPy and, in the sixth 

heved by madness or ^ at Jerusalem 

century, an ^P'^^g ^nstere penitents, who 
for a small senses. 63 Their visions, 

were deprived of they 

sasrr^.^i:orf“£‘'£E 

3,rri 

Sion, and assumed evey unguarded virtue. 

a^ve all to tempt, « 

cdveTb^Susions of distempered fanaticism ; 
ceivtaDymeiims jdnight prayer was op- 
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p'fi'Daiencej describes the a«<i»o, or list- 

61 Cassian, from erf which a monk was eitposed, when he 

lessness of mind and bo«y> Sifipiusque egreditur et ingreditur 
sighed to find himself tardius properantem crebriua in* 

cellatn, et .Solera, velut an occ*«» 

ttietur. {Instituh X. 1.) , „,crprin) . 

62 The temptations aw sunerraj 


The Coeno- 
bites and, 
Anachorets. 


•s of St. 
ind. St. 


■were communicated 
i. See Middle- 


ox jinc tciiiiivauuiiav-— . . unrysostom. — -v 

by that unfortunate youth w similar intrf^ucra the 

ton's Works, the famous Xnigo, or Ignatius, ^.e founder of 


where, in theVitse ^atruiWj ygveal th^ temptatioiffi to 

I beUeve of the mon*F®’ 

the abbot, became gmity ®JXth Collations of Gasman, who gravely 

64 See the seventh and legs active and numerous since 

examines, ■why the demote we copious index to the Vitffi Patrura 

..f fii. A scenes. The devUs were most fbr- 

a female sjiape* ^ ccenobtles and the BermUs. espedaUv 

65 For the mstinctifh ad Rusticum), the first W<»gue of 

^ Esypt» see Jerom (tom* J-P* ^ 2 . vit. Patrura. I. ii, p. 478.), Pa - 

Sulpicius Severus, i. viii. p. 712. 758.), and, above aU, 

ladius (c. 7. 69. in 7it*/*^,^(5oUatlons of Cassian. These writers, 

Who »»»» 

toffl. il. P- 205. SIS. Thom«ia 


admired, whose naked bodies were only covered 
by their long hair. They aspired to reduce them- 
selves to the rude and miserable state in which 
the human brute is scarcely distinguished abo\e 
his kindred animals: and a numerous sect of 
Anachorets derived their name from-their humble 
practice of grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia 
■with the common herd.^^B They often usurped 
the den of some wild beast wdiom they affected 
to resemble; they buried themselves in some 
gloomy cavern, which art or nature had scooped 
out of the rock ; and the marble quarries of The- 
bais are still inscribed with the monuments of 
their penance.'Sy The most perfect Hermits are 
supposed to have passed many days without 
food, many nights without sleep, and many years 
without speaking ; and glorious was the 7/iara (I 
abuse that name) who contrived any cell, or seat, 
of a peculiar construction, which might expose 
him, in the most inconvenient posture, to the in- 
clemency of the seasons. 

Among these heroes of the mo- gjj^eon 
nastic life, the name and genius of styutes. 
Simeon Stylites70 have been immor- * 

talised by the singular invention of an aerial 
penance. At the age of thirteen, the young 
Syrian deserted the profession of a shepherd, 
and threw himself into an austere monastery. 
After a long and painful iiovidate, in which 
Simeon was repeatedly saved from pious suicide, 
he established his residence on a mountain, 
about thirty or forty miles to the east of Antiocln 
Within the space of a ^nandra^ or circle of 
stones, to which he had attached himself by a 
ponderous chain, he ascended a column, which 
was successively raised from the height of nine, 
to that of sixty, feet from the ground,7i In this 
last, and lofty, station, the Syrian Anachoret re- 
sisted the heat of thirty summers, and the cold 
of as many winters. Habit and exercise in- 
structed him to maintain his dangerous situation 
without fear or giddiness, and successively to 
assume the different postures of devotion. He 
sometimes prayed in an erect attitude, with his 
outstretched arms in the figure of a cross ; but 
his most familiar practice %vas that of bending 
his meagre skeleton from the forehead to the 
feet; and a curious spectator, after numbering 
twelve hundred and forty-four repetitions, at 
length desisted from the endless account. The 
progress of an ulcer in his thigh72 might shorten, 
but it could not disturb, this celestial life ; and 

(Discipline de I’EgUse, tom. i. p. 1501 , 1502.) gives a good account of 
these cells. When Gerasimus founded his monastery, in the wilder- 
ness of Jordan, it was accompanied by a Laura of seventy cells. 

67 Theodoret, in a large volume (the Philotheus, in Vit. Patrum, 
1. ix. p. 793—863.) has collected the lives and miracles of thirty 
Anachorets. Eva^ius (1. i. c. 12.) more briefly celebrates the monks 
’ ’ “'Piilestine. 


and hermit!} of _ 

8ozomen, 1. vi. c. .33. 


... 

tom. via. 


The great St. Ej)hrem comj 


these ^oo-ieot, or grazing monks. (Tillemont, 

'69 The I*. 


amlned the caverns of the Lower Thebais with wonder and devotion. 
The inscriptions are in the old Syriac character, wlfich •was used by 


1. ix. p. 848-854.), Antony {in 
'• * nlWliof 


^e Christians of Habyssinia. 

70 See Theodoret (m Vit. Patrum, * - ^ 

Vit. Patrum, 1. i. p. 170-177-), Cosmasfln Assemaii. Bibliot. Oriental, 
torn. i. p. 239—25.3.), Evagrius (I. i. c. 13, 14.), and Tineinoiiit (Mdm. 
Ecclds. tom. XV. p, 347— 392.). 

71 'The narrow circumference of two cubits, or three feet, which 
Evagrius assigns for the summit of the column, is inconsistent with 
reason, with fricts, and with the rules of architecture. The i>eople 
who saw it from below might be easdly deceived. 

72 I must not conceal a piece of ancient scandal concerning the 
origin of this ulcer. It has been reported, that the Devil, assuming an 
angelic form, invited him to ascend, like Elijah, into a fiery chariot. 
The saint too hastily raised his foot, and Satan seized the moment of 
inflicting this ehastiseinent on his vanity. 
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the patient Hermit expired, without descending 
from his column, A prince, who should capri- 
ciously inflict such tortures, would be deemed a 
tyrant ; but it would surpass the power of a ty- 
rant, to impose a long and miserable existence 
on the reluctant victims of liis cruelty. This 
voluntary martyrdom must have gradually de- 
stroyed the sensibility both of the mind and body ; 
nor can it be presumed that the fanatics, who 
torment themselves, are susceptible of any lively 
affection for the rest of .mankind. A cruel un- 
feeling temper has distinguished the monks of 
every age and country ; their stern indifference, 
which is seldom mollifled by personal friend- 
ship, is inflamed by religious hatred ; and their 
merciless zeal has strenuously administered the 
holy office of the Inquisition. 

Miracles and monastic saints, who excite 

worship of only the contempt and pity of a phi- 
the monks, losopj^er^ Were respected, and almost 
adored, by the prince and people. Successive 
crowds of pilgrims from Gaul and India saluted 
the divine pillar of Simeon : the tribes of Sara- 
cens disputed in arms the honour of bis bene- 
diction j the queens of Arabia and Persia grate- 
fully confessed his supernatural virtue; and the 
angelic Hermit was consulted by the younger 
Theodosius, in the most important concerns of 
the church and state. His remains were trans- 
ported from the mountain of Telenissa, by a so- 
lemn procession of the patriarch, the master- 
general of the East, six bishops, twenty-one 
counts or tribunes, and six thousand soldiers; 
and Antioch revered his bones, as her glorious 
ornament and impregnable defence. The fame 
of. the apostles and martyrs was gradually 
eclipsed by these recent and popular Anacho- 
rets; the Christian world fell prostrate before 
their shrines; and the miracles ascribed to their 
relics exceeded, at least in number and duration, 
the spiritual exploits of their lives. But the 
golden legend of their lives 73 was embellished 
by the artfUl credulity of their interested breth- 
ren ; and a believing age was easily persuaded, 
that the slightest caprice of an Egyptian or a 
Syrian monk, had been sufficient to interrupt 
the eternal laws of the universe. The favourites 
of Heaven w^ere accustomed to cure inveterate 
diseases with a touch, a word, or a distant mes- i 
sage ; and to expel the most obstinate demons 
from the souls, or bodies, which they possessed. 
They familiarly accosted, or imperiously com- 
manded, the lions and serpents of the desert; 
infused vegetation into a sapless trunk ; sus- 
pended iron on the surface of the water ; passed 
the Nile on the back of a crocodile, and refreshed 
themselves in a fiery furnace. These extravagant 
tales, which display the fiction, without the ge- 
nius, of poetry, have seriously affected the rea- 
son, the faith, and the morals, of the Christians. 
Superstition creduHty debased and vitiated 

oftLage. the faculties of the mind ; they cor- 


rupted the evidence of history ; and superstition 
gradually extinguished the hostile light of phi- 
losophy and science. Every mode of religious 
worship which had been practised by the saints, 
every mysterious doctrine which they believed, 
was fortified by the sanction of divine revelation, 
and all the manly virtues were oppressed by the 
servile and pusillanimous reign of the monks. 
If it be possible to measure the interval between 
the philosophic writings of Cicero and the sacred 
legend of Theodoret, between the character of 
Cato and that of Simeon, we may appreciate the 
memorable revolution which was accomplished 
in the Roman empire within a period of five 
hundjred years. 

II. The progress of Christianity 
has been marked by two glorious and ot 
decisive victories : over the learned 
and luxurious citizens of the Roman empire; 
and over the warlike barbarians of Scythia and 
Germany, who subverted the empire, and em- 
braced the religion, of the Romans. The Goths 
were the foremost of these savage proselytes; 
and the nation was indebted for its conversion to 
a countryman, or, at least, to a subject, worthy 
to be ranked among the inventors of useful arts, 
who have deserved the remembrance and grati- 
tude of posterity. A great number of Roman 
provincials had been led away into captivity by 
the Gothic bands, who ravaged Asia in the time 
of Gallienus : and of these captives, many were 
Christians, and several belonged to the eccle- 
siastical order. Those involuntai-y missionaries, 
dispersed as slaves in the villages of Dacia, suc- 
cessively laboured for the salvation of their mas- 
ters. The seeds, which they planted, of the 
evangelic doctrine, were gradually propagated ; 
and before the end of a century, the pious work 
wms achieved by the labours of Ulphilas, whose 
ancestors had been transported beyond the Da- 
nube from a small town of Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas, the bishop and apostle 
of the Goths,74 acquired their love tieomteGo^s. 
and reverence by his blameless life 
and indefatigable zeal ; and they received, with 
implicit confidence, the doctrines of truth and 
virtue, winch he preached and practised. He 
executed the arduous task of translating the 
Scriptures into their native tongue, a dialect of 
the German, or Teutonic, language; but he 
prudently suppressed the four books of Kings, 
as they might tend to irritate the fierce and san- 
guinary spirit of the barbarians. The rude, im- 
perfect, idiom of soldiers and shepherds, so ill 
qualified to communicate any spiritual ideas, was 
improved and modulated by his genius; and 
Ulphilas, before he cq|^d frame his version, wms 
obHged to compose a new alphabet of twenty- 
four letters ; four of winch he invented, to ex- 
press the peculiar sounds that w^ere unknown to 
the Greek, and Latin, pronunciation. 7 5 Rut 
the prosperous state of the Gotliic church was 


73 I know not how to select or specify the mimcles contained in the 
Vitis Patrum of Rosweide, as the number very much exceeds the 
thousand pages of that voluminous work. An elegant specimen may be 
found in the dialogues of Sulpicius Severus, and his Life of St- Maran. 
lie reveres the monks of Egypt ; yet he insults them with the remark, 
that they never raised the dead ; whereas the bishop of Tours ha4 re- 
stored three dead men to life. 

74 On the subject of Ulphilas, and the conversion of the Goths, see 
Sozomen, 1. vi, c. 37 , Socrates, 1. iv. c. 33., Theodoret, I. ir.” c. 37., 


Philostorg. 1. ii. c. 5* The heresy of Philostorgius appears to have 
given him superior means of information. 

'75 A mutilated copy of the four Gospels, in. the Gothic varsion, was 
published. A. D. 1665, and is esteemed die most ancient monument of 
the Teutonic language, though Wetstein attempts, by some frivolous 
conjectures, to dei>rive Ulphilas of die honour of die work. Two of 
the four additional letters egress tlie W,and our own Tk. See Simon, 
Hist. Critique du Nouveau Testament, tom. ii. p. 219—223. Mill. Pro. 
legom. p. 151. edit. Kttster. Wetstein, Prolegom. tom. i. p. 114. 
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soon afflicted by war and intestine discord, and 
the chieftains were divided by religion as well as 
by interest. Fritigern, tlie friend of the Ro- 
mans, became the proselyte of Ulphilas ; while 
the haughty soul of Athanaric disdained the yoke 
of the empire, and of the Gospel. The faith of 
the new converts was tried by the persecution 
which he excited. A wagon, bearing aloft the 
shapeless image 6f Thor, perhaps, or of Woden, 
was conducted in solemn procession tlirough the 
streets of the camp ; and the rebels, who refused 
to worship the god of their fathers, were imme- 
diately burnt, with their tents and families. The | 
character of Ulphilas recommended him to the | 
esteem of the Eastern court, where he twice ap- 
peared as the minister of peace ; he pleaded the 
cause of the distressed Goths, who implored the 
protection of Valens; and the name Moses 
was applied to this spiritual guide, who con- i 
ducted his people, through the deep waters of 
the Danube, to the Land of Promise. 76 The 
devout shepherds, who were attached to his per- 
son, and tractable to his voice, acquiesced in their 
settlement, at the foot of the Mjesian mountains, 
in a country of w'oodlands and pastures, which 
supported their flocks and herds, and enabled 
them to purchase the corn and wine of the more 
plentiful provinces. These harmless barbarians 
multiplied in obscure peace, and the profession 
of Christianity. 77 

The Goths, Their fiercer brethren, the for- 
ffuSnsS i^idable Visigoths, universally adopt- 
religion of the Romans, with 
A. 07400, &c. whom they maintained a perpetual 
intercourse, of war, of friendship, or of con- 
quest. In their long and victorious march froni 
the Danube to the Atlantic Ocean, they converted 
their allies: they educated the rising generation ; 
and the devotion winch reigned in the camp of 
Alaric, or the court of Thoulouse, might edify, 
or disgrace, the palaces of Rome and Constan- 
tinople. 78 During the same period, Christianity 
was embraced by almost all the barbarians, who 
established their kingdoms on the ruins of the 
Western empire ; the Burgundians in Gaul, the 
Suevi in Spain, the Vandals in Africa, the Os- 
trogoths in Pannonia, and the various bands of 
mercenaries, that raised Odoacer to the throne of 
Italy. The Franks and the Saxons still perse- 
vered in the errors of Paganism • but the Franks 
obtained the monarchy of Gaul by their sub- 
mission to the example of Clovis ; and the 
Saxon conquerors of Britain were reclaimed 
from their savage superstition by the missionaries 
of Rome. These barbarian proselytes displayed 
an ardent and successful zeal in the propagation 
of the faith. The IV^povingian kings, and 
their successors, Charlemagne and the Othos, 
extended, by their laws and victories, the domi- 
nion of the cross, England produced the apostle 
of Germany ; and the evangelic light was gra- 

76 Philostorgiui erroneously places this passage under the reign of 
Constantine; but I am much inclined to believe that it preceded the 
great emigration. 

77 We are obliged to Joniandes (de Rel). Get. c. 51. p. RSS.) fora 
short and lively picture of these lesser <Joths. Gothi minoresrpopuluft 
iminensus, cum suo pontifice ipso<jue primate Wiiltila. The last 
vfords, if they are not mere tautology, imply some temporal Juris- 

76 At non ita Gothi non ita Vandali; malis licet doctoribus insti- 
tati, raeliore* tamen etiam in hac parte quatn nostri, Salvjait tie 
Guh^n. Dei 1. vii.p. 243. 


dually diflused, from the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine, to the nations of the Elbe, the Vistula, 
and the Baltic. 

The different motives which in* Motives of tiieir 
fluenced the reason, or the passions, 
of the barbarian converts, cannot easily be as- 
certained. They were often capricious and ac- 
cidental ; a dream, an omen, tlie report of a 
miracle, the example of some priest, or hero, 
the charms of a believing wile, and, above all, 
the fortunate event of a prayer, or vow, wliich, 
in a moment of danger, they had addressed ' to 
the God of the Christians, q’he early pre- 
judices of education were insensibly erased by 
the habits of frequent and familiar society ; the 
moral precepts of the Gospel were protected by 
the extravagant virtues of the monks ; and a 
spiritual theology W'as supported by the visible 
powder of relics, and the pomp of religious 
worship. But tlie rational and ingenious mode 
of persuasion, which a Saxon bishop si suggested 
to a popular saint, might sometimes be employed 
by the missionaries, who laboured for the con- 
version of infidels. Admit,” says tiic saga- 
cious disputant, whatever they are pleased to 
« assert of the fabulous, and cai-nal, genealogy 
‘‘ of their gods and goddesses, who are propa- 
« gated from each other. From this principle 
deduce their imperfect nature, and human 
infirmities, the assurance they were doniy and 
the probability tliat they wdll die. At what 
“ time, by what means, from what cause, were 
the eldest of the gods or goddesses produced ? 
“ Do they still continue, or have they ceased to 
“ propagate? If they iiave ceased, summon 
“ your antagonists to declare the reason of this 
** strange alteration. If they still continue, 
“ the number of the gods must become infinite ; 
“ and shall we not risk, by the indiscreet worship 
“ of some impotent deity, to excite the resent- 
“ ment of Ms Jealous superior? Tiie visible 
“ heavens and earth, the whole system of the 
“ universe, which may be conceived by the 
“ mind, is it created or eternal ? If created, 
“ how, or where, could the gods themselves 
“exist before the creation? If eternal, how 
“ could they assume the empire of an inde- 
“ pendent and pre-existing world? Urge these 
“ arguments with temper and moderation ; insi- 
“ miate, at seasonable intervals, the truth, and 
“ beauty, of the Christian revelation ; and 
endeavour to make the unbelievers ashamed, 
“without making them angry.” This meta- 
physical reasoning, too refined perhaps for the 
barbarians of Germany, w^as fortified by the 
grosser weight of authority and popular consent. 
The advantage of temporal prosperity had de- 
serted the Pagan cause, and passed over to the 
service of Christianity. The Homans themselves, 
the most powerful and enlightened nation of the 
globe, had renounced their ancient superstition ; 


79 Mosheim has slipthily sketchetl the progress of Christianity Ja the 


Sion of the BurguncUans, wliose Chiistian piety is celehrateti by Oroskta 
(1, vii. c. 19.). 

81 See an original and curious epjhUe from Daniel, the first bishop 
of Winchester (Becla, Hist. Eceles. Anglomm, v. c. IS. p. 203 edit. 
Smith), to St. Boniface, who preached the Gospel among; the savagt.-s 
of Hesse and TJmringia. Bpistol. Bonifacii, Ixvii. in the Maxima 
Bibliotheca Batrum, tom. siii. p. 93. 
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and, if the ruin of their empire seemed to 
accuse the efficacy of the new faith, the disgrace 
was already retrieved by the conversion of the 
victorious Goths. The valiant and fortunate 
barbarians, who subdued the provinces of the 
West, successively received, and reflected, the 
same edifying example. Before the age of 
Charlemagne, the Christian nations of Europe 
might exult in the exclusive possession of the 
temperate climates, of the fertile lands, which 
produced corn, wine, and oil ; while the savage 
2<lolaters, and their helpless idols, were confined 
to the extremities of the earth, the dark and 
frozen regions of the Nortii.ss 
Effects of their Christianity, %vhich opened^ the 

conversion, gates of heaven to the barbarians, 
introduced an important change in their moral 
and political condition. They received, at the 
same time, the use of letters, so essential to a re- 
ligion whose doctrines are contained in a sacred 
book ; and while they studied the divine truth, 
their minds were insensibly enlarged by the dis- 
tant view of history, of nature, of the arts, and 
of society. The version of the Scriptures into 
their native tongue, which had facilitated their 
conversion, must excite, among their clergy, 
some curiosity to read the original text, to un- 
derstand the sacred liturgy of the church, and to 
examine, in the writings of the fathers, the chain 
of ecclesiastical tradition. These sjjirituar gifts 
were preserved in the Greek and Latin languages, 
whicli concealed the inestimable monuments of 
ancient learning. The immortal productions of 
Virgil, Gicero, and Livy, which were accessilde 
to the Christian barbarians, maintained a silent 
intercourse between the reign of Augustus, and 
the times of Clovis and Charlemagne. The 
emulation of mankind was encouraged by the 
remembrance of a more perfect state ; and the 
flame of science was secretly kept alive, to warm 
and enlighten the mature age of the Western 
world. In the most corrupt state of Christianity, 
the barbarians might learn justice from the laW) 
and mercy from the Gospel : and if the knowledge 
of their duty was insufficient to guide their 
actions, or to regulate their passions, they were 
sometimes restrained by conscience, and fre- 
quently punished by remorse. But the direct 
authority of religion was less elfectual, than the 
holy communion wdiich united them with their 
Christian brethren in spiiitual friendship. The 
infiuence of these sentiments contributed to 
secure their fidelity in the service, or the alliance, 
of the Romans, to alleviate the horrors of war, 
to moderate the insolence of conquest, and to 
preserve, in the downfal of the empire, a perma- 
nent respect for the name and institutions of 
Rome. In the days of Paganism, the priests of 
Gaul and Germany reigned over the people, 
and controlled the jurisdiction of the magistrates ; 

82 The sword of Cliarlemagne added weiftht to the argument ; 
but when Daniel wrote this Epistle <A> D. 723.), the Mahometans, 
who reigned from India to Spain, might have retorted it against the 
Christians. 

83 The opinions of Ulphilas and the Goths inclined to SemS- 
Avianism, since they would not say that the Son was a creotwrc, 
though they held communion with those who maintained that heresy* 
Their apostle represented the whole controversy as a question of 
trifling moment, which had, been raised by tlie passions of the clergy. 
Theodi)ret, 1. iv. c. 57. 

81 The Arianlsra of the Goths has been imputed to the emperor 
Valens: Itaquejuato Dei judicio ipsa eurn vivum incenderunt, qui 

propter eum etiam mortui, vitio erroris arsuri sunt," Orosius, 


and tlie zealous proselytes transferred an equal, 
or more ample, measure of devout obedience, to 
the pontiffs of tlie Christian faith. The sacred 
character of the bishops was supported by their 
temporal possessions ; they obtained an honour- 
able seat in the legislative assemblies of soldiers 
and freemen ; and it was their interest, as well 
as their duty, to mollify, by peaceful counsels, 
the fierce spirit of the barbarians. The per- 
petual correspondence of the Latin clergy, the 
frequent pilgrimages to Rome and Jerusalem, 
and the grow'ing authority of the popes, cemented 
the union of the Christian republic ; and gradually 
produced the similar manners, and common 
jurisprudence, which have distinguished, from 
the rest of mankind, the independent, and even 
hostile, nations of modern Europe. 

But the operation of these causes _ 

, , i , T 1 . * Thev are m- 

was checked and retarded by the voivedinthe 

unfortunate accident, which infused here!,> 
a deadly poison into the cup of Salvation, What- 
ever might be the early sentiments of Ulphilas, 
his connections with the empire and the church 
were formed during the reign of Arianism. The 
apostle of the Goths subscribed the creed of Ri- 
mini ; professed with freedom, and perhaps with 
sincerity, that the Son was not equal, or consub- 
stantial to the Father ; 83 communicated these 
errors to the clergy and people ; and infected the 
barbaric world with a heresy,®^ -wdiich the great 
I'heodosius proscribed and extinguished among 
tlie Romans. The temper and understanding of the 
new proselytes were not adapted to metaphysical 
subtleties ; but they strenuously maintained, 
what they had piously received, as the pure and 
genuine doctrines of Christianity. The advan- 
tage of preaching and expounding the Scriptures 
in the Teutonic language, promoted the apostolic 
labours of Ulphilas and his successors ; and they 
ordained a competent number of bishops and 
presbyters for the instruction of the kindred 
tribes. The Ostrogoths, the Burgundians, the 
Suevi, and the Vandals, wlio had listened to the 
eloquence of the Latin clergy, 85 preferred the 
more intelligible lessons of tlieir domestic 
teachers; and Arianism was adopted as the 
national faith of the warlike converts, who w'erc 
seated on the ruins of the Western empire. This 
irreconcilable difference of religion \vas a per- 
petual source of jealousy and hatred ; and the 
reproach of Barbarian was embittered by the 
more odious epithet of Hereiic- The heroes of 
the North, wdio had submitted, with some re- 
luctance, to believe that all their ancestors w^ere 
in hell, 8® were astonished and exasperated to 
learn, that they themselves had only changed 
the mode of their eternal condemnation. Instead 
of the smooth applause, which Christian kings 
are accustomed to expect from their loyal pre- 
lates, the orthodox bishops and their clergy were 

1. vii. c. 33. p. .'■54. This cruel sentence is confirmed by TUlemont 
Eccles. tom. vi. p. 604— G10.);t who coolly observes, “ un seul 
" homnie entra'ma dans I'enfer un jiombre inlini de Scpteiitrionaux,’? 
Sec. Salvian (de Gubem. Dei, I. v, p. 150, 151.) pities and excuses 
their involuntary error. 

85 Orosius aflincns, in. the year 416 (1. vii. c. 41. p. 580-}, that the 
churches of Clxrist (of the Catholics) were filled with Huns, Suevi, 
Vand^-ls, Burgundians. 

Sfi Itedbod, king of the Prisons, was so much scandalised by this 
rash declaration of a missionary, that he drew back his foot af'er he 
had entered the baptismal font. See Fleuiy, Hist. Eccles. tom. ix. 
p. 167. 
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ill a state of opposition to the Arian courts ; and 
their indiscreet opposition frequently became 
criminal, and might sometimes be daogeroua.87 
The pulpit, that safe and sacred organ of sedition, 
resounded with the names of Pharaoh and Holo- 
fernes ; ^8 the public discontent was inflamed by 
the hope or promise of a glorious deliverance ; 
and the seditious saints were tempted to promote 
the accomplishment of their own predictions. 
General Notwithstanding these provocations, 
toleration, Catholics of Gaul, Spain, and 
Italy, enjoyed, under the reign of the Arians, 
the free, and peaceful, exercise of their religion. 
Their haughty masters respected the zeal of a 
numerous people, resolved to die at the foot of 
their altars; and the example of their devout 
constancy was admired and imitated by the bar- 
barians themselves. The conquerors evaded, 
however, the disgraceful reproach, or confession, 
of fear, by attributing their toleration to the 
liberal motives of reason and humanity ; and 
while they affected the language, they imper- 
ceptibly imbibed the spirit, of genuine Christi- 
anity. 

^ The peace of the church was 

cution^S sometimes interrupted. The Catho- 
Vaadais. weiQ indiscreet, the barbarians 

wore impatient ; and the partial acts of severity 
or injustice which had been recommended by the 
Arian clergy, were exaggerated by the orthodox 
writers. The guilt of persecution may be im- 
puted to Euric, king of the Visigoths; who 
suspended the exercise of ecclesiastical, ori at 
least, of episcopal, functions ; and punished the 
popular bishops of Aquitain with imprisonment, 
exile, and confiscation. 8^ But the cruel and 
absurd enterprise of subduing the minds of a 
whole people, was undertaken by the Vandals 

alone. Genseric himself, in his 
A. D. 429-477. early youth, had renounced the or- 
thodox communion; and the apostate could 
neither grant, nor expect, a sincere forgiveness. 
He was exasperated to find, that the Africans, 
who had fled before him in the field, still pre- 
sumed to dispute his will in synods and churches ; 
and his ferocious mind was incapable of fear, 
or of compassion. His Catholic subjects were 
oppressed by intolerant laws and arbitrary pu- 
nishments. Tile language of Genseric was 
furious and formidable ; the knowledge of his 
intentions might justify the most unfavourable 
interpretation of his actions; and the Arians 
were reproached with the frequent executions, 
which stained the palace, and the dominions, of 
the tyrant. Arms and ambition were, however, 
the ruling passions of the monarch of the sea. 
Hunneric. Hiiimeric, Ills inglorious son, 

A. n. 477. who seemed to inherit only his vices, 
tormented the Catholics with the same unrelent- 
ing fury which had been fiital to his brother, his 
nephews, and the friends and favourites of his 

87 The Epistles of Sldonhis, bishop of Clermont, tinder the Visi- 
goths, and ot Avitus, bishop of Vienna, under the Burgundians, 
explain, soi^hnes in dark hints, the general dispositions of the 
Oathohes. The history of Clovis and Theodoric will suggest some 
particular facts. 

88 Genseric confessed the resemblance, by the severity with which 

indiscreet allusions. Victor Vitensis, 1, 7. p. JO. 

S‘J Such are the contemporary complaints of Sidonius, h^op of 
Client (I. vii. c. 6. p. 18^, &c. edit. Sirmond). Gregory of Tours, 
wh^uot® this Epistle (1. ii. c. 25. in tom. ii. p. 174.), exWan unl 
wai^ntable assertion, that of the nine vacancies in Aouitain, some 

had been produced by episcopal jnai-iifrdoww. 


father : and, even to the Arian patriarch, who 
was inhumanly burnt alive in the midst of Car- 
thage. The religious war was preceded and 
prepared by an insidious truce ; persecution was 
made the serious and important business of the 
^Vandal court ; and the loathsome disease, which 
hastened the death of Hunneric, revenged the 
injuries, without contributing to the deliverance, 
of the church. The throne of Africa was suc- 
cessively filled by the two nephews of Hunneric ; 
by Gundamund, who reigned about {3„ntiamund. 
twelve, and by Thrasimund, who a. d, 4S4. 
governed the nation about twenty-seven, years. 
Their administration was hostile and oppressive 
to the orthodox party. Gundamund appeared 
to emulate, or even to surpass, the cruelty of his 
uncle; and, if at length he relented, if he re- 
called the bishops, and restored the freedom of 
Athanasian worship, a premature death inter- 
cepted the benefits of his tardy clemency. His 
: brother, Thrasimund, was the great- Thmsimund. 
est and most accomplished of the a.d. 49(». 
Vandal kings, whom he excelled in beauty, pru- 
dence, and magnanimity of soul. But tiiis 
magnanimous character was degraded by his in- 
tolerant zeal and deceitful clemency. Instead 
of threats and tortures, he employed the gentle, 
but efficacious, powers of seduction. Wealth, 
dignity, and the royal favour, were the liberal 
rewards of apostasy; the Catholics, w'lio had 
violated the laws, might purchase their pardon 
by the renunciation of their faith ; and whenever 
Thrasimund meditated any rigorous nieasure, he 
patiently waited till the indiscretion of his adver- 
saries furnished him with a specious opportunity.^ 
Bigotry was his last sentiment in the hour of 
I death; and he exacted from his successor a 
solemn oath, that he w'ould never tolerate the 
sectaries of Athanasius. But his xiiWonc. 
successor, Hilderic, the gentle son a.b.szs. 
of the savage Hunneric, preferred the duties of 
humanity and justice, to the vain obligation of 
an impious oath; and Ids accession was glori- 
ously marked by the restoration of peace and 
universal freedom. The throne of that vir- 
tuous, though feeble monarch, was Geiimer. 
usurped by his cousin Gelimer, a A.i).530. 
zealous Arian : but the Vandal kingdom, before 
he could enjoy or abuse his power, was sub- 
verted by the arms of Belisarius; and the ortho- 
dox party retaliated the injuries wliich they had 
endured.!’<> 

The passionate declamations of . ^ 

1 .. • rt" g^^neral view 

the Catholics, the sole historians oi oftheperiecu- 
this persecution, cannot afford any 
distinct series of causes and events ; any impar- 
tial view of characters, or counsels: but the 
most remarkable circumstances, that deserve 
either credit or notice, may lie refen-ed to the 
following heads : I. In the original law, which 
is still extant, I Hunneric expressly declares, 

90 The original nnmuments of the Vandal perseentJon are pre- 
served in the live books of the Histoiy of Victor Vitensis (de i^erseen- 
tione Vandalicl), a bishop who was exiled by Hunneric ; in the Life 
of St. PulgentiUfi, who was distingnished in the persecution of 'i'hm- 
Simund (in Biblioth. Max. Patrum, tom. ix. p. 4—16.), and in the 

[ first book of the Vandalic War, by the inipartml Procopius (c. 7, S. 
j t>. X96, 197, 198, 199.). Dorn Huinart, the last editor of Victor, has 
illuatj'ated the whole sub ject with a copious and learned apparatus of 
notes and supplement. (Paris, 1694.) 

91 Victor, iv. 2. p. 65. Hunneric refuses the name of Catholics to 
the Mommuians^ He describes, as the veri Hivinse Majestatis cui- 
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and the declaration appears to be correct, that be them still more jealous to guard the purity of 
had faithfully transcribed the regulations and the Vandal faith. Before the churches were 


penalties of the Imperial edicts; against the he- 
retical congregations, the clergy, and the people, 
who dissented from the established religion. If 
the rights of conscience had been understood, the 
Catholics must have condemned their past con- 
duct, or acquiesced in their actual sufferings. 
But they still persisted to refuse the indulgence 
which they claimed. While they trembled under 
the lash of persecution, they praised the laudable 
severity of Hunneric himself, who burnt or ba- 
nished great numbers of Manichmans ; and 
they rejected, with horror, the ignominious com- 
promise, that the disciples of Arius, and of 
Athanasius, should enjoy a reciprocal and similar 
toleration in the territories of the Romans, and 
in those of the Vandals.93 II. The practice of 
a conference, w'hich the Catholics had so fre- 
quently used to insult and punish their obstinate 
antagonists, was retorted against themselves- y** 
At the command of Hunneric, four hundred 
and sixty-six orthodox bishops assembled at 
Carthage ; but 'vf hen they were admitted into the 
hall of audience, they had the mortification of 
beholding the Arian Cyrila exalted on the pa- 
triarchal throne. The disputants were separated, 
after the mutual and ordinary reproaches of 
noise and silence, of delay and precipitation, of 
military force and of popular clamour. One 
martyr and one confessor were selected among 
the Catholic bishops ; twenty-eight escaped by 
flight, and eighty-eight by conformity ; forty- 
six w'ere sent into Corsica to cut timber for the 
royal navy ; and three hundred and two were 
banished to the different paits of Africa, exposed 
to the insults of their enemies, and carefully de- 
prived of all the temporal and spiritual comforts 
of life. The hardships of ten years* exile must 
have reduced their numbers; and if they had 
complied with the law of Thrasimund, which 
prohibited any episcopal consecrations, the or- 
thodox church of Africa must have expired with 
the lives of its actual members. They dis- 
obeyed ; and their disobedience w^as punished by 
a second exile of two hundred and twenty 
bishops into Sardinia; where they languished 
jfifteen years, till the accession of the gracious 
Hilderic.i^s The tw'o islands were judiciously 
chosen by the malice of their Arian tyrants. 
Seneca, from his own experience, has deplored 
and exaggerated the miserable state of Corsica,^>7 
and the plenty of Sardinia was overbalanced by 
tlie unwholesome quality of the air.^® III. The 
zeal of Genseric, and his successors, for the con- 
version of the Catholics, must have rendered 

tores, his own party, who professed the faith, confirmed by more than 
a thousand bishops, in the synods of Kiinini and Seleucia. 

02 Victor, ii. 1. p. 21, 22. LaudahUwr - - - videbatur. In the 
JiSS. which omit this word, the passage is unintelligible. See 
Iluinart, Not. p. Ifi4« . , , 

95 Victor, ii. 2. p. 22, 23. The clergy of Carthage called these 
conditions periculasa: ; and they seem, indeed, to have been proposed 
as a snare to entrap the Catholic bishnjis. 

94 See the narrative of this conference, and the treatment of the 
bishops, in Victor, ii. 13~1S. p. 35-42., and the whole fourth book, 
p. 63—171. The third book, p. 42—62. is entirely filled by their 
apology or confession of faith. 

95 See the list of the African bishops, in Victor, p. 117—140., and 

Kuinart’s notes, p. 215— 3U7. The schismatic name of Do7i«#iMt fre* 
quently occurs, and they appear to have adopted {like our fanatics of 
the last ^e) tlie pious apjTellations of DeodatuSf Oeogratiatf Qvxd- 
vuUdeiitj flabetdeum, See, ^ - 

9e Fulgent. Vit, c. 16—29. Thrasimund affected the praise of 
moderation and learning ; and Pulgentius addressed three boofe of 
controversy to tJie Arian tyrant, whom he styles pthttme Rex. Bib' 


finally shut, it was a crime to appear in a bar- 
barian dress ; and those who presumed to neglect 
the royal mandate, w'cre rudely dragged back- 
wards by their long hair.^^9 The Palatine off- 
cers, who refused to profess the religion of their 
prince, were ignominiously stripped of their 
honours and employments; banished to Sar- 
dinia and Sicily ; or condemned to the servile 
labours of slaves and peasants in the fields of 
Utica. Ill the districts which had been pecu- 
liarly allotted to the Vandals, the exercise of 
the Catholic worship was more strictly prohi- 
bited ; and severe penalties were denounced 
against the guilt both of tlie missionary and the 
proselyte. By these arts, the faith of the barba- 
rians was preserved, and their zeal was inflamed i 
they discharged, with devout fury, the office of 
spies, informers, or executioners ; and whenever 
their cavalry took the field, it was the favourite 
amusement of the march, to defile the churches, 
and to insult the clergy of the adverse fac- 
tion, too XV. The citizens who had been edu- 
cated in the luxury of the Roman province, 
were delivered, with exquisite cruelty, to the 
Moors of the desert. A venerable train of 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, with a faithful 
crowd of four thousand and ninety-six persons, 
whose guilt is not precisely ascertained, were 
lorn from their native homes, by tlie command 
of Plunneric, During the night, they w^ere 
confined, like a herd of cattle, amickt their own 
ordure : during the day they pursued their march 
over the burning sands ; and if they fainted 
under the heat and fatigue, they wnre goaded, 
or dragged along, till they expired in the hands 
of their tormentors. These unhappy exiles, 
when they reached the Moorish huts, might ex- 
cite the comjjassion of a people, whose native 
humanity was neither improved by reason, nor 
corrupted by fanaticism : but if they escaped 
the dangers, they w'ere condemned to share 
the distress, of a savage life. V, It is in- 
cumbent on the authors of persecution previ- 
ously to reflect, w'hetlier they are determined to 
support it in the last extreme. They excite the 
flame which they strive to extinguish; and it 
soon becomes necessary to chastise the con- 
tumacy, as as the crime, of the oflender. 
The fine, which he is unable or unwilling to 
discharge, exposes his person to the severity of 
the law'; and his contempt of lighter penalties 
suggests tlie use and propriety of capital punish- 
ment. Through the veil of fiction and de- 
clamation, we may clearly perceive, that the 

lioth. Maxim. Patnim, tom. ix. p. 41. Only sixty bishops am men* 
tinned as exiles in the life of Fulgentiusj they are increased to one 
hundred and twenty by Victor Tunimnensis, and Isidore ; but the 
number of two hundred and twenty is specified in the Histona Mis~ 
ceRa, mi a short authentic chronicle of the times. See Ruinart, 
p. 570» 571. 

97 See the base and insipid epigrams of the Stoic, who could not 
support exile wifh more fortitude than Ovid. Corsica might not pro- 
duce com, wine, or oil ; but it could not be destitute of grass, water, 
and even fire. 

98 Si ob gravitatem cceli intms$ent, ri& damnum. Tacit. Anna!, 
ii. 85. In this application, Thrasimund would have adopted the 
reading of some critics, damnum. 

99 See these preludes of a general persecution, in Victor, ii. 3, 4. ", 
and the two edicts of Hunneric, I. ii. p. 35., 1, iv. p. 64. 

100 Sw Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 7. p- 197, 19S. A 
Moorish prince endeavoured to propitiate the God of the Christians, 
by his diligence to erase the marks of the Vandal sacrilege. 

101 See this story in Victor, ii. 8—12. p. 30—34. Victor describes 
the distress of these confessors as an eye-witness. 
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Catholics, more especially under the reign of 
Himneric, endured the most ex’iiel and igno- 
minious treatment. 10^2 Respectable citizens, 
noble matrons, and consecrated virgins, were 
stripped naked, and raised in the air by pulleys, 
with a weight suspended at their feet. In this 
painful attitude their naked bodies were torn 
with scourges, or burnt in the most tender parts 
with red-hot plates of iron. The amputation of 
the ears, the nose, the tongue, and the right 
hand, was inflicted by the Arians ; and although 
the pitccise number cannot be defined, it is 
evident that many persons, among whom a 
bishop, and a proconsul, may be named, 
wore entitled to the crown of martyrdom. The 
same honour has been ascribed to the memory 
of count Sebastian, who professed the Nicene 
creed with unshaken constancy; and Genscric 
might detest, as an heretic, the brave and ambi- 
tious fugitive whom he dreaded as a rival. 

VI. A new mode of conversion, w^hich might 
subdue the feeble, and alarm the timorous, was 
employed by the Arian ministers. They im- 
posed, by fraud, or violence, the rites of bap- 
tism ; and punished the apostiisy of the 
Catholics, if they disclaimed this odious and 
profane ceremony, which scandalously violated 
the freedom of the will, and the unity of the 
sacrament. lOS The hostile sects had formerly 
allowed the validity of each other’s baptism ; 
and the innovation, so fiercely maintained by 
the Vandals, can be imputed only to the ex- 
ample and advice of the Donatists. VI 1. The 
Arian clergy surpassed, in religious cruelty, the 
king and his Vandals ; but they were incapable 
of cultivating the spiritual vineyard, which they 
were so desirous to possess. A patriarch ^07 
might seat himself on the throne of Carthage ; 
some bishops, in the princii^al cities, might 
usurp the place of their rivals ; but the small- 
ness of their numbers, and their ignorance of 
the Latin language, disqualified the barba- 
rians for the ecclesiastical ministry of a great 
churcli ; and the Africans, after the loss of their 
orthodox pastors, were deprived of the public 
exercise of Christianity. VXIL The emperors 
were the natural pi-otectors of the Homoousian 
doctrine: and the faithful people of Africa, 
both as Romans and as Catholics, preferred 
tlieir lawful sovereignty to the usurpation of 
the barbai'ous heretics. During an interval of 

102 See the fifth book of Victor. His passionate complaints are 
coufirmetl by the sober testimony of Procopius^ and the public declar- 
ation of the emperor Justinian {Cod. 1. 1. dt. xxvii.). 

10.1 Victor, ii. 18. p. dl. ’ 

101 Victor. V. 4. t). 74, 75. His name -was Victorianus, and he was 
a wealthy citizen of Adrumetum, who enjoyed the confidence of the 
king ; by whose favour he had obtained the office, or at least the title, 
ot procon.sul of .Africa. 

hW Victor, i. 0. p. S, 9. After relating the firm resistance and 
dexterous reply of count Sebastian, he adds, quare alio generis argu- 
mentopostea beliioosum vimm ocoidit. 

iOf) Victor. V. 12, 1.1. Tiliemont, M^m. EceWs. tom. vi. p. 609. 

107 Primftle was more properly the title of the bishop of Carthage ; 
hut the name of patriarch was given by the sects and nations to their 
principal ecclesiastic. See Thomassin, Discipline de PEglise, tom. i. 
p. l.W. 158. 

108 The patriarch Oyrila himself publicrly declared, that he did 
not understand Latin (Victor, ii. IS. p. 42.); Nescio I.atin6; and he 
might converse with tolerable ease, without being capable of dis- 
puting or preaching in that laTtgtiage, Hi,s V.andal clergy were still 
more ignorant ; and small confidence could be placed in the Africans 
who had conformed. 

109 Victor, ii. 1, 2. p. 22. 

110 Victor. V. 7, p. 77. He aipeala to the ambassador Idmself, 
whose name was Uranius. 

111 Mtu^eSf Victor. Iv. 4. p. 70. Ho plainly intimate that their 
qaotetxon of the Gospel, “ Non jurabitis in totoV’ was only meant to 
f uidc the obligation of an Incon venitsat oath. The forty-six bishops 
Wio rrfuhtHi vkreve banished to Cor^.iiM; the three hundred and two 
who swore wexe distributed tlirough the provinces of Africa. 


peace and friendship, Hunneric restored the 
cathedral of Carthage; at the intercession of 
Zeno, who reigned in the East, and of Placidia, 
the daughter and relict of emperors, and the 
sister of the queen of the Vandals. But this 
decent regtird was of short duration ; and the 
haughty tyrant displayed his contempt for the 
religion of the empire, by studiously [irranging 
the bloody images of persecution, in all the 
principal streets through which the Roman 
ambassador must pass, in his ivay to the pa- 
lace, tio An oath was required from thebisho])s, 
who were assembled at Carthage, that they 
would support the succession of lii.s sou IIil- 
deric, and that they would renounce all foreign 
or transmarine correspondence. This en- 
gagement, consistent, as it should seem, with 
tlieir moral and religious dutie.s, was refused 
by the more sagacious members 1 1 of the as- 
sembly. Their refusal, faintly coloured by the 
pretence that it is unlawful for a Chri.stiaii 
to swear, must provoke the suspicions of a jea- 
lous tyrant. 

The Catholics, oppressed by i*byal cathoiic 
and military force, were far superior fmuds, 
to their adversaries in numbers and learning. 
With the same weapons wliich the Greek 
and Latin fathers had already provided for the 
Arian controversy, they rejieatedly siicnceil, or 
vanqiushed, the fierce and illiterate succoissors of 
Ulphilas. The consciousness of their own su- 
periority might have raised them above the art.s 
and passions of religions warlare. Yet, instead 
of assuming such honourable pride, the orthodox 
theologians were tempted, by the assurance of 
impunity, to compose fictions, which must be 
stigmatised with the epithets of fraud and for- 
gery. They ascribed their own polemical works 
to the most venerable names of Christian anti- 
quity; the characters of Athanasius and xlugnstin 
were awkwardly personated by Vigilius and his 
disciples ; 1 and the famous creed, which so 
clearly expounds the mysteries of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, is deduced, with strong 
probability, from tliis African school. Even 
the Scriptures themselves were profaned by 
their rash and sacrilegious hands. The me- 
morable text, which asserts the unity of the 
Three who bear witness in heaven,ii^ is con- 
demned by the universal silence of the orthodox 
fathers, ancient versions, and authentic nianu- 

112 Fulgpnthis, bishop of Ruspre;, in the Bvznrene province, was of 
a senatorial family, and had received a liberal educ.'itioji. lie could 
repeat all Homer and Menander before he was allowed to study 
Latin, his native tongue. { Vit. Fulgent, c. 1 . ) M.my African bishops 
might understand Greek, and many Greek theologians were translated 
into Latin. 

113 Compare the two prefaces to the Dialogue of Vigilius of Thap- 
sws (p. 118, 11!>. edit. Cniflet). He mitilit amuse his learned reader 
with an innocent fiction; but the Ruhject was too grave, and the 
Africans were too ignorant. 

IM 'The T. Quesnel started this opinion, which has been favourably 
received. But the three following truths, however surprising 
may are nom imiversully acknowledged. (Gerard Vaissius, tom. 
vi.p. 516—522. 'Tiliemont, 'Mdm. Eocles. tom. viii. p. 6(i7 — 671.) 
1. St. Atluanasius is not the author of the creed which is so frequently 
read in our churches, 2. It does not appear to have existed within 
a century after his death. 3. It was originally conijtosttd in the 
Latin tongue, and, consequently, in the Western pmvinces. Gcn- 
nadius, patriarch of Constantinople, was so much ainaztjd by tins 
extraordinary composition, that he frankly jrronouneed it to be the 
work of a drunken man. Petav. Dogmat. Theologica, tom. ii. 1. vii. 
c. 8. p. 087. 

Ho 1 John V. 7. See Simon, Hist. Critique du Nouveau Testa- 
ment, part i. c. xviii. p. 203—218.; and part ii. c. ix. p. 90—121.; 
and the elaborate Prolegomena and Annotations of Dr. JVI'ill and 
Wetstein to their editions of the Gre<k Testoment. In 1689, the 
papi.st Simon strove to be free ; in 1707, the prohisitant Mill wished 
to be a slave ; in 1751, the Ajmiiuan VVetstein used the liberty of his 
times, and of Ills sect. 
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scripts. It was first alleged by the Catholic 
bishops whom Hunneric summoned to the con- 
ference of Carthage. ^17 An allegorical inter- 
pretation, in the form, perhaps, of a marginal 
note, invaded the text of the Latin Bibles, which 
were renewed and corrected in a dark period of 
ten centuries. After the invention of print- 
ing, J the editors of the Greek Testament 
yielded to their own prejudices, or those of the 
times ; 120 and the pious fraud, which was em- 
braced with equal zeal at Rome and at Geneva, 
has been infinitely multiplied in every country 
and every language of modern Europe. 

, . , Tiie example of fraud must excite 

and iinracles. . . i i 

suspicion ; and the specious miracles 
by which the African Catholics have defended 
the truth and justice of their cause, may be 
ascribed, with more reason, to their own industiy, 
tlian to the visible protection of Heaven. Yet 
the liistorian, ^’t'ho views this religious conflict 
■with an impartial eye, may condescend to men- 
tion one preternatural event, which will edify 
the devout, and surprise the incredulous. Ti- 
pasa,i 2 i a maritime colony of Mauritania, 
sixteen miles to the east of Cajsarea, had been 
iiistinguished, in every age, by the orthodox zeal 
of its inhabitants. They had braved the fury of 
the Donatists ; 122 they resisted, or eluded, the 
tyranny of the Arians. The town was deserted 
on llie approach of an heretical bishop ; most of 
tlie inhabitants who could procure ships passed 
over to the coast of Spain ; and the unhappy 
remnant, refusing all communion with tlie 
usurper, still presumed to hold their pious, but 
illegal, assemblies. Their disobedience exas- 
perated the cruelty of Hunneric. A military 
count was despatched from Carthage to Tipasa : 
he collected the Catholics in the Forum, and, in 
the presence of the whole province, deprived 
the guilty of their right hands and their tongues. 
But the holy confessors continued to speak 
without tongues ; and this miracle is attested by 
Victor, an African bishop, who published an 
history of the persecution witliin two years after 
the event, 123 « If any one,” says Victor, 

“ should doubt of the truth, let him repair to 
“ Constantinople, and listen to the clear and 

perfect language of Restitutus, the sub-deacon, 

one of these glorious sufferers, w'ho is now 
“ lodged ill the palace of the emperor Zeno, 
“ and is respected by the devout empress.” At 
Constantinople we are astonished to find a cool, 

116 Of all the MSS. now extant, above fourscore in number, some 
of which are more than 1200 years old. ( W etstein ad loc.) The ortho- 
dox copies of the Vatican, of the Coiniduteusian editors, of Robert 
Stephejis, are become invisible; and the irvo MSH. of Dublin and 
Benin are unworthy to form an exception. See Emlyn’s Works, vol. 
ii. p. 227—255. 200-290.; and M. de Missy's four ingenious letters, 
in tom. viit. .and ix. of the Journal Britannique. 

117 Or, more pvoperlj, by theJoKr bisho\>,s who composed and pub- 
lished the profession of faith in the name of their brethren. They 
style this text, luce olarius. {Victor Vitensis de I'ersecnt. Vandal, 1. Hi. 
e. 11. p. 51.> 3t is quoted soon afterwiirds by the African polemics, 
Viuilius and Fulgentiiis. 

i IS In the eleventh ajid twelfth centuries, the Bibles were corrected 
by LaniVanc, archbishop of Canterbury, and by Nicolas, cardinal 
and librarian of the Roman church, secundum orthodoxam tidern. 

( Wetstein, Prolegom. p. 8 1, 85.) .Notwithst.andinff the^e corrections, 
the passage is still wanting in twenty-live Latin MiiS. (Wetstein ad 
loc.), the oldtsit and the fairest j two qualities seldom united, except 
in manuscripts. 

119 The art which the Germans hod invented, was applied in Italy 
to the profane writers of Rome and Greece. The original Greek of 
the New Testament was published about tite same time (A, D. 1514. 
1510. 1520.) by the industry of Kra.smus, and the munificence of 
cardijud Ximenes. 'J'he Comphitensian Polyglot cost the cardinal 
60,(K)f) ducats. Gee Mattaire, Annul. Typograph. tom. ii. p. 2—8. 
125— LTI.; and Wetstein, Trolegomena, p. 110 -127. 

120 The three witnesses have l>een established in our Greek Tesla- 
nienta by the prudence of Erasmus; tlie honest bigotry of the Com* 


a learned, and unexceptionable witness, witliout 
interest, and witliout passion. JEneas of Gaza, 
a Platonic philosopher, has accurately describeci 
his own observations on these African sufierers. 
“ I saw them myself : I heard them speak : I 
‘‘diligently enquired by what means such an 
“ articulate voice could be formed without any 
“ organ of speech : I used my eyes to examine 
“ the report of my ears : I opened their mouth, 
“ and saw that the whole tongue had been coui- 
“ pletely torn away by the roots ; an operation 
“ which the physicians generally suppose to be 
“ mortal.” 124 Xhe testimony of iEneas of Gaza 
might be confirmed by the superfluous evidence 
of the emperor Justinian, in a perpetual edict ; 
of count Marcellinus, in his Chronicle of tlie 
times ; and of pope Gregory the First, who had 
resided at Constantinople, as the minister of the 
Roman pontiff. 125 They all lived within the 
compass of a century ; and they all appeal to 
their personal knowledge, or the public notoriety, 
for the truth of a miracle, which was repeated iu 
several instances, displayed on the greatest the- 
atre of the world, and submitted, during a series 
of years, to the calm examination of the senses. 
This supernatural gift of the African confessors, 
who spoke without tongues, will command the 
assent of those, and of those only, who already 
believe, that their language was pure and or- 
thodox. But the stubborn mind of an infidel 
is guarded by secret, incurable, suspicion ; and 
the Arian, or Socinian, who has seriously re- 
jected the doctrine of the Trinity, will not be 
shaken by the most plausible evidence of an 
Athanasian miracle. 

The Vandals and the Ostrogoths 
persevered in the profession of 
Arianism till the final ruin of the barbaSiam. 
kingdoms which they had founded 
in Africa and Italy. The barbarians of Gaul 
submitted to the orthodox dominion of the 
Franks ; and Spain was restored to the Catholic 
church by the voluntary conversion of the Visi- 
goths. 

This salutary revolution ^26 %vas 
hastened by the example of a royal martyrdom of 
martyr, whom our calmer reason inSpabt. 
may style an ungrateful rebel. Leo- 
vigild, the Gothic monarch of Spain, deserved 
the respect of his enemies, and the love of his 
subjects ; the Catholics enjoyed a free toleration, 
and his Arian synods attempted, witliout much 

plutensian editors; the typographical fraud, or error, of Robert 
Stephens, in the placing a crotchet; and the deliberate ralsehood, or 
strange misapprenension, of Theodore Beza. 

121 Piin. Hist. Natural, v. 1. Itiuerar. Vv'^es.seling, p. 15, Cel- 
larius. Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii- part. ii. p. 127. This Tipasa (which 
must not be confounded with another in Numidia) was a town, of 
some note, since Vespasi.-m endowed it with the right of Latium. 

122 Uptatus Milevitanus de Schism. Donatist- 1. ii. p. 58. 

123 Victor Viiensisj, v. G. p. 7(>. Kuinart, p. 48.5— 4S7. 

124 iEneas Gazteus in Theopbrasto, in Biblioth, Patrum,tojn. viii. 

р. GG4,665. He was a Christian, and composed this Dialogue (the 
Theophrastus) on the Immortality of the Soul, and the Resurrection 
of the Body ; besddies twenty-five Epistles, still extant. See Cave (Hist. 
Littdraria, p. 297.) and Fabricius (Biblioth. Gr.ric. tom. i. p. 422.). 

125 Justinian. Codex, 1, i. tit. xxvii. Marcellin. in Chron. p. 45. 
in Thesaur. Temiwrum Scaliger. Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. 

с. 7. p. 196. Gregor. Magnus, Dialog, iii. 52. None of tlsese wit- 
nesses have specified the number of the confessors, which is fixed at 
sixty in an old menology (apud Ruinart, p. 48fi.). Two of them lost 
their speech by fornication; but the miracle is ‘enhanced by the 
singnlar instance of a boy who had ztewr spoken before his tongue 
was cut out* ' ' 

126 See the two general historians of Spain, Mariana (Hist, de 
Rebus Hispanias, tom. i. I. v. c. 12—15. p. 182— 194.) and Ft-mras 
(jSrettch translation, tom. ii* p. 20G— 247.). Mariana almost fitvgets 
that he is a Jesuit, to assume the style and spirit of a Roman classic. 
Perrt ras, an industrious compiler, reviews his facts, imd rectifies liis 
chronology. 
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success, to reconcile their scruples by abolishing 
the unpopular rite of a second baptism. His 
eldest son Hcrmenegild, who was invested by 
his father with the royal diadem, and the fair 
principality of Boetica, contracted an honour- 
able and orthodox alliance with a Merovingian 
princess, the daughter of Sigebert, king of Aus- 
trasia, and of the famous Brunechild, The 
beauteous Ingiiudis, who W'as no more than 
thirteen, years of age, was received, beloved, and 
persecuted, in the Arian court of Toledo ; and 
her religious constancy was alternately assaulted 
with blandishments and violence by Goisvintha, 
the Gothic queen, who abused the double claim 
of maternal authority. 1 27 Incensed by her re- 
sistance, Goisvintha seized the Catholic princess 
by her long hair, inhumanly dashed her against 
the ground, kicked her till she was covered with 
blood, and at last gave orders that she should 
be stripped, and thrown into a basin, or fish- 
pond. ^28 Love and honour might excite Her- 
menegild to resent this injurious treatment of 
his bride ; and he was gradually persuaded that 
Ingundis sufl'ered for the cause of divine truth. 
Her tender complaints, and the weighty argu- 
ments of Leander, archbishop of Seville, accom- 
plished his conversion j and the heir of the 
Gothic monarchy was initiated in the Nicene 
faith by the solemn rites of confirmation. ^ 2!? 
The rash youth, inflamed by zeal, and perhaps 
by ambition, was tempted to violate the duties 
of a son, and a subject ; and the Catholics of 
Spain, although they could not complain of per- 
secution, applauded his pious rebellion against 
an heretical father. The civil war was protracted 
by the long and obstinate sieges of Meridaj; 
Cordova, and Seville, winch had strenuously 
espoused the party of Hermenegild. He invited 
the orthodox barbarians, the Suevi, and the 
Franks, tp the destruction of his native land : 
he solicited the dangerous aid of the Eomans, 
who possessed Africa, and a part of the Spanish 
coast ; and his holy ambassador, the archbishop 
Leander, eifectually negotiated in person with 
the Byzantine court. But the hopes of the Ca- 
tholics were crushed by the active diligence of 
a monarch who commanded the troops and trea- 
sures of Spain j and the guilty Hermenegild, 
after his vain attempts to resist or to escape, 
was compelled to surrender himself into the 
hands of an incensed father. Leovigild was 
still mindful of that sacred character ; and the 
rebel, despoiled of the regal ornaments, was still 
permitted, in a decent exile, to profess the 
Catholic religion. His repeated and unsuc- 
cessful treasons at length provoked the indigna- 
tion of the Gothic king; and the sentence of 
death, which he pronounced with apparent re- 
luctance, was privately executed in the tower 

127 Goisvintha successively manied two kings of the Visigoths ; 
Athanigild, to whom she bore Brunechild, the mother of Ingundis ; 
and Lebvijfjild, whose two sons, Hermenegild and Recar^, were uie 
issue of a former marriage. 

128 JracuncliiB furore succensa, adpreheasam per comam capitis 
puellam in temra conlidit, et diu calcibus verberatam, ac sanguine 
craentatara, jussit exspoliari, et plscmse immer^. Greg. Turon. 
1. V. c. 39. in tom. ii. p. 255. Gregory is one of our best or^nals for 
this portion of history. 

120 The Catholics'who admitted the baptism of heretics, repeated 
the rite, or, a.s it was afterwards styled, the sacrament, of confirm- 
ation, to which they ascribed many mystic and marvellous i«reroga- 
tives, both visible and invisible. Bee Chaidon, Hist, des Saemnens. 
tom. i. p. 405-552. 


of Seville. The inflexible constancy with which 
he refused to accept the Arian communion, as 
the price of his safety, may excuse the honours 
that have been paid to the memory of St. Iler- 
menegild. His wife and infant son were de- 
tained by the Romans in ignominious captivity : 
and this domestic misfortune tarnished the 
glories of Leovigild, and embittered the last 
moments of his life. 

His son and successor, Recared, conversion of 
the first Catholic king of Spain, had 
imbibed the faith of his unfortunate of ^ 
brother, which he supported with 
more prudence and success. Instead of re- 
volting against his father, Recared patiently ex- 
pected the hour of his death. Instead of con- 
demning his memory, he piously supposed, that 
the dying monarch had abjured the errors of 
Arianism, and recommended to his son the con- 
version of the Gothic nation. To accomplish 
that salutary end, Recared convened an assembly 
of the Arian clergy and nobles, declared himself 
a Catholic, and exhorted them to imitate the 
example of their prince. The laborious inter- 
pretation of doubtful texts, or the curious pursuit 
of metaphysical arguments, would have excited 
an endless controversy; and the monarch dis- 
creetly proposed to his illiterate audience two 
substantial and visible arguments, the testimony 
of Earth, and of Heaven. The Earth had std>- 
mitted to the Nicene synod t the Romans, the 
barbarians, and the inhabitants of Spain, una- 
nimously professed tlie same orthodox creed; 
and the Visigotlis re.sisted, almost alone, tlie con- 
sent of the Christian world. A superstitious 
age was prejiared to reverence, as the testimony 
of Lfeaww, the preternatural cures, which were 
performed by the skill or virtue of the Catholic 
clergy; the baptismal fonts of Osset in Bce- 
tica,i30 which were spontaneously replenished 
each year, on tlie vigil of Easter; and the 
miraculous shrine of St. Martin of Tours, which 
had already converted the Siievic prince and 
people of Gallicia.132 The Catholic king en- 
countered some difficulties on this important 
change of the national religion. A conspiracy, 
secretly fomented by the queen-dowager, was 
formed against his life; and two counts excited 
a dangerous revolt in the Narbonnese Gaul. 
But Recared disarmed the conspirators, de- 
feated the rebels, and executed severe justice ; 
which the Arians, in their turn, might brand 
with the reproach of persecution. Eight bishops, 
whose names betray their barbaric origin, ab- 
jured their errors ; and all the books of Arian 
theology were reduced to ashes, with tlie house 
in which they had been purposely collected. 
The whole body of the Visigoths and Suevi 
were allured or driven into die pale of the Ca- 


130 OsMt> or Julia Constantia, was oppasite to Seville, on the 
northern side of the Buati& (I’Un. Hist. Natur. iii. 3.) : and the authen- 
tio reference of Gregory of Tours (Hist. Fnmeor. I- vl. c. 43. p. 2,SK.) 
deserves more credit than the name of Lusitania (de Glorisi Martyr, 
c. 24.), which has been eagerly embraced by the vain and supersti- 
tlou.s Portuguese. {Fcitokis, Hist. d’Bspagne, tom. ii. p, 16<i,) 

131 This miracle was skilfully performed. An Arian king seated 
the doors, and dug a deep trench round the church, without being 
able to intercept the Easter supply of baptismal water. 

132 Ferreras (tom. ii. p. 1(18—176. A.I), 650.) has illustrated the 
difBculties which regard the time and circumstances of the eosi s'ersion 
ctf the Suevi. They had been recently united by LeovigUd to the 
Gothic monarchy of Spain. 
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tholic communion ; the faith, at least of the rising 
generation, was fervent and sincere ; and the 
clevout liberality of the barbarians enriched the 
churches and monasteries of Spain. Seventy 
bishops, assembled in the council of Toledo, re- 
ceived the submission of their conquerors; and 
the zeal of the Spaniards improved the Nicene 
creed, by declaring the procession of the Ploly 
Ghost, from tlie Son, as well as from the Father; 
a weighty point of doctrine, which produced, 
long afterwards, the schism of the Greek and 
Latin churches. ^ 33 The royal proselyte imme- 
diately saluted and consulted pope Gregory, sur- 
named the Great, a learned and holy prelate, 
whose reign was distinguished by the conversion 
of heretics and infidels. The ambassadors of 
Recared respectfully oifered on the threshold of 
the Vatican his rich presents of gold and gems: 
they accepted, as a lucrative exchange, the hairs 
of St. John the Baptist ; a cross, which enclosed 
a small piece of the true wood; and a key, that 
contained some particles of iron which had been 
scraped from the chains of St. Peter. 13“^ 

Conversion of Gregory, the spiritual 

conqueror of Britain, encouraged 
A.D.6ua,&c. the pious Theodelinda, queen of 
the Lombards, to propagate the Nicene faith 
among the victorious savages, whose recent Chris- 
tianity was polluted by the Arian heresy. Pier 
devout labours still left room for the industry 
and success of future missionaries ; and many 
cities of Italy were still disputed by hostile 
bishops. But the cause of Arianism was gra- 
dually suppressed by the weight of truth, of in- 
terest, and of example ; and the controversy, 
which Egypt had derived from the Platonic 
school, was terminated, after a war of three hun- 
ch’ed years, by the final conversion of the Lom- 
bards of Italy. 135 

„ The first missionaries who 

Jews in Spain, preached the Gospel to the bar- 
A.D. 612-712. appealed to the evidence 

of reason, and claimed the benefit of tole- 
ration. i30 But no sooner had they established 
their spiritual dominion, than they exhorted 
the Christian kings to extirpate, without mercy, 
the remains of Roman or barbaric superstition. 
The successors of Clovis inflicted one hundred 
lashes on the peasants who refused to destroy 
their idols ; the crime of sacrificing to the dm- I 
mons was punished, by the Anglo-Saxon laws, j 
with the heavier penalties of imprisonment and 
confiscation ; and even the wise Alfred adopted, 
as an indispensable duty, the extreme rigour of 
the IMosaic institutions. 137 But the punishment 
and the crime were gradually abolished among 
a Christian people: the theological disputes of 


135 This addition to the Nicene, or rather Constanfinopolitan 
creed, was first made in the eighth council of Toledo, A. l). 655 ; 
but it was expressive of the popular doctrine. (Gerard Vossius, tom. vi. 
p. 627. detvibus S^rmbolis.) _ ^ 

15t See (iregor. Magn. 1. vii. Epist. 126., apud Baronium. Aimal, 
Eccles. A, D. 5iW. No. 25, 26. , „ 

1.55 Paul W'arnefrid (de Gestis Langohard. 1. iy. c. 44. p. 853, edit. 
Grot.) allows that Arianism still prevailed under the reign of Rotharis 
(A. D. 636—652.). The pious deaam does not attempt to mmk the 

E recise sera of the national coitversion, which was accomplished, 
owever, before the end of the seven tii century. ^ 

136 Quorum tidei et conversioni ita congratulatus esse rex perhi- 
betur, ut nullum tamen cogeret ad Christianismum. - - - Didicerat 
enim a doctoribus auctoribusiiue siiai salutis, seryitium Chnsti volun- 
tarium non coactitium esse debere. Bedte Hist. Ecclesiastic. 1. i. 


:62..,edit. Smith* 

137 See the Historians of France, tom- iv. p. 114.; and Wilkms, 


the schools were suspended by propitious igno- 
rance ; ^ and the intolerant spirit, which could 
find neither idolaters nor heretics, was reduced 
to the persecution of the Jews. That exiled 
nation had founded some synagogues in the 
cities of Gaul; but Spain, .since the time of 
Hadrian, was filled with their numerous colo- 
nies. ^38 The wealth which they accumulated 
by trade, and the management of the finances, 
^ invited the pious avarice of their masters; and 
they might be oppressed without danger, as they 
had lost the use, and even the remembrance, of 
anus. Sisebut, a Gothic king, who reigned in 
the beginning of the seventh century, proceeded 
at once to the last extremes of persecution.iso 
Ninety tliousand Jews were compelled to receive 
the sacrament of baptism ; the fortunes of the 
obstinate infidels were confiscated, tlieir bodies 
were tortured; and it seems doubtful whether 
they were permitted to abandon their native 
country. The excessive zeal of the Catholic 
king was moderated, even by the clergy of Spain, 
who solemnly pronounced an inconsistent sen- 
tence : that the sacraments should not be forcibly 
imposed ; but that the Jews who had been bap- 
tized should be constrained, for the honour of 
the church, to persevere in the external practice 
of a religion which they disbelieved, and detested. 
Their frequent relapses provoked one of the suc- 
cessors of Sisebut to banish tlie W'hole nation 
from his dominions; and a council of Toledo 
published a decree, that every Gothic king 
I should swear to maintain this salutary edict. 

' But the tyrants were unwilling to dismiss the 
victims, W'hom they delighted to torture, or to 
deprive themselves of the industrious ‘slaves, 
over whom they might exercise a lucrative op- 
pression. The Jews still continued in Spain, 
under the weight of the civil and ecclesiastical 
laws, which in the same country have been faith- 
fully transcribed in the Code of the Inquisition. 
The Gothic kings and bishops at length dis- 
covered, that injuries will produce hatred, and 
that hatred will find the opportunity of revenge. 
A nation, the secret or professed enemies of 
I Christianity, still multiplied in servitude and 
distress ; and the intrigues of the Jews pro- 
moted the rapid success of the Arabian con- 
querors.140 

As soon as the barbarians with- 
drew their powerful support, the un- 
popular heresy of Arms sunk into contempt and 
oblivion. But the Greeks still retained their 
subtle and loquacious disposition : the establish- 
ment of an obscure doctrine suggested new 
questions, and new disputes ; and it was always 
in the power of an ambitions prelate, or a 

Leges Aiiglo-.Saxonices, p, 11. 31. Siquis sacrificiuna immolaverit 
prseter Deo soli taorte moriatur. 

138 The Jews pretend that they were introduced into Spain by the 
fleets of Solomon, and the arms of Nebuchadnezzar ; that Hadrian 
transported forty thousand families of the tribe of Judah, and ten 
thousand of the tribe of Benjamin, Stc. Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 
tom. vU. c. 9. p. 240— 256. 

139 Isidore, at that time archbishop of Seville, mentions, disap- 
proves, and congratulates, the zeal of Sisebut (Chron. Goth. p. 728.). 
Baronius (A. D. 614, No. 41.) Jissigns the number on. the evidence 
of Aimoin (1. iv. c. 22.): but the evidence is weak, and I have not 
been able to verify tlie quotation (Historians of France, tom. Hi. 
p.127.). 

140 Basnage (tom. vlii. c. 13. p. 388—400.) faithfully represents 
the state of the Jews : but he might have added from the canons of 
the Spani^ councils, and the laws of the Visigotlis, many curious 
circumstances, essential to his subject, though they are foreign to 
mine. 
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fanatic monk, to violate the peace of the church, 
and, perhaps, of the empire. The historian of 
the empire may overlook those disputes which 
were confined to the obscurity of schools and 
synods. The Manichaeans, who laboured to 
reconcile the religions of Christ and of Zoroaster, 
had secretly introduced themselves into the pro- 
vinces : but these foreign sectaries were involved 
in the common disgrace of the Gnostics, and 
the Imperial laws were executed by the x>ubUc , 
hatred. The rational opinions of the Pelagians 
were propagated from Britain to Eorae, Africa, 
and Palestine, and silently expired in a super- 
stitious age. But the East was distracted by 
the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies; 
which attempted to explain the mysteiy of the 
incarnation, and hastened the ruin of Christi- 
anity in her native land. These controversies 
were first agitated under the reign of the younger 
Theodosius: but their important consequences 
extend far beyond the limits of the x^resent vo- 
lume. The metaphysical chain of argument, 
the contest of ecclesiastical ambition, and their 
political influence on the decline of the Byzan- 
tine empire, may afford an interesting and in- 
structive series of history, from the general 
councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, to the con- 
quest of the East by the successors of Mahomet. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 

JReign and Conversion of Clovis* — Victones 
over the Memavnij Bvrguiidians, mid Visigoths* 
— Establishment of the French Monarchy in 
Gaul* — Laws of the Barbarians. — - State of 
the Romans* — The Visigoths of Spain* Con- 

quest of Britain by the Saxons* 

The revolution The Gauls, ^ who impatiently sup- 
ofGaui. ported the Eoman yokoj received 
a memorable lesson from one of the lieutenants 
of Vespasian, whose weighty sense has been 
refined and expressed by the genius of Ta- 
citus.^ “ The protection of the republic has 
delivered Gaul from internal discord and fo- 
reign invasions.^ By the loss of national in- 
** dependence, you have acquired the name and 
privileges of Eoman citizens. You enjoy, 
in common with ourselves, the permanent 
benefits of civil government; and your re- 
mote situation is less exposed to the acci- 
dental mischiefs of tyranny. Instead of exer- 
" cising the right sof conquest, we have been 
contented to impose such tributes as are requi- 
site for your own preservation. Peace cannot 
“ be secured without armies ; and armies must 
be supported at the expense of the people. It 
is for your sake, not for our own, that we 
guard the barrier of the Rhine against the fero- 
cious Germans, who have so often attempted, 

“ and who will always desire, to exchange the 

1 In this chapter I shall draw my quotations from the Receuil des 
Historiens des Gaules et de la France, Paris, 1738-1767, in eleven 
volumes in fbho. By the labour of Dorn Bouquet, and the other Be- 
ncdictines, all the orifjinal testimonies, as far as A. D. 1060, are dis- 
posed in chronological order, and illustrated with learned notes. Such 
a national work, which will be continued to the year 1500, might 
provoke our emulation. 

2 Tacit. Hist, iv, 73, 74. in tom. 1. p. 445. To abridee Tacitus 
would indeed be presumptuous : but I may select the general Ideas 

applies tollie pn-bunt state and future revolutions of Gaul. 

3 Badem semper catisa Geruianis transcendendi in GalUas libido i 


“ solitude of their woods and morasses for the 
" wealth and fertility of Gaul. The fall of 
Rome would be fatal to the provinces; and 
“ you would be buried in the ruins of that 
mighty fabric, which lias been raised by the 
valour and wisdom of eight hundred years. 
Your imaginary freedom would be insulted 
and oppressed by a savage master ; and the ex- 
“ pulsion of the Romans would be succeeded by 
the eternal hostilities of the barbarian con- 
querors.”^ This salutary advice was accepted, 
and this strange prediction was accomplished. 
In the space of four hundred years, the hardy 
Gauls, who had encountered the arms of Cmsar, 
were impercexitibly melted into the general mass 
of citizens and subjects : the Western empire 
was dissolved; and the Germans, who hud xiassed 
the Rhine, fiercely contended for the possession 
of Gaul, and excited the contempt, or abhor- 
rence, of its peaceful and x>olished inhabitants. 
With that conscious pride which tlie pre-emi- 
nence of knowledge and luxury seldom fails to 
inspire, they derided the hairy and gigantic sa- 
vages of the North ; their rustic manners, dis- 
sonant joy, voracious appetite, and their horrid 
appearance, equally disgusting to the sight and 
to the smell. The liberal studies were still cul- 
tivated in the schools of Autim and Bordeaux ; 
and the language of Cicero and Virgil was fami- 
liar to the Gallic youth. Their ears w^ere asto- 
nished by the harsh and unknown sounds of the 
Germanic dialect, and they ingeniously lamented 
that the trembling Muses fied from the iuinnony 
of a Burgundian lyre. The Gauls were en- 
dowed with all the advantages of art and nature ; 
but as they wanted courage to defend them, they 
were justly condemned to obey, and even to 
flatter, the victorious barbarians, by whose cle- 
mency they held their precarious fortunes and 
their lives. 

As soon as Oiloacer had extin- E.,ric.KnBof 
guished the Western empire, he 
sought the friendship of the most ’ ' 
powerful of the barbarians. The new sovereign 
of Italy resigned to Euric, king of the Visigoths, 
all the Roman conquests beyond the Alps, as far 
as the Rhine and the Ocean and the senate 
might confirm this liberal gift with some o.sten- 
tation of power, and without any real loss of 
revenue or dominion. The lawful pretensions 
of Euric were justified by ambition and success ; 
and the Gothic nation might aspire, under his 
command, to the monarchy of Spain and Gaul. 
Arles and Marseilles surrendered to his arms; 
he oppressed the freedom of Auvergne ; and the 
bishop condescended to xiurchase his recal from 
exile by a tribute of just, but reluctant, praise. 
Sidonius waited before the gates of the palace 
among a crowd of ambassadors and supx)liants ; 
and their various business at the court of Bor- 
deaux attested the power, and the renown, of the 
king of the Visigoths, The Heruli of the dis- 

atque avaritia 2 et imitanclae sedis amor ; ut relictis p.aliuinms ot soU- 
tudinibus suis, fecundissiimiin hoc solum vosque ipsos possidei'out - - - 
Nam pulsis Koinanis quid aliud quam bella omoium inter sc* gentium 
exsistent ? 

4 Sidonius .Apollinaris ridicules, with affected wit and pleasantry, 
the haniihips of his siuiation (Carm. xii. in tom. i- p. SI 1.). 

5 See Procopius de Bell. Gothico, 1. i. c. 12. in tom. ii. p. 31. The 
character of th'otiuH inclines me to believe, that he has not sui)stiti;ted 
the /t/«nc for the iVidiie (Hist. Gotliorum, n. 175. J witliout the autho- 
rity of some MS. 
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tant ocean, who pjunted their naked bodies with 
its ca^rulean colour, implored his protection; 
and the Saxons respected tlie maritime provinces 
of a prince, who was destitute of any naval force. 
The tall Burgundians submitted to his autho- 
rity; nor did he restore the captive Franks, till 
he had imposed on that fierce nation the terms 
of an unequal peace. The Vandals of Africa 
cultivated his useful friendship ; and the Ostro- 
goths of Pannoiila were supported by his power- 
ful aid against the oppression of the neighbour- 
ing Huns. The North (such are the lofty strains 
of the poet) was agitated, or appeased, by the 
nod of Euric; the great king of Persia con- 
sulted the oracle of the West ; and the aged god 
of the Tyber was protected by the swelling ge- 
nius of the Garonne. Q The fortune of nations 
has often depended on accidents ; and France 
may ascribe her greatness to the premature 
death of the Gothic king, at a time when his son 
Alaric was an helpless infant, and his adversary 
Clovis? an ambitious and valiant youth. 

ciovisktosot Childeric, the father of 

A Hved in exile in Germany, 

‘ * he M^as hospitably entertained by the 

queen, as well as by the king, of the Thurin- 
gians. After his restoration, Basina escaped 
from her husband’s bed to the aims of her lover ; 
freely declaring, that if she had known a man 
wiser, stronger, or more beautiful, than Chii- 
deric, that man should have been the object of 
her preference. 8 Clovis was the ofispringof this 
voluntary union; and, when he was no more 
than fifteen years of age, he succeeded, by his 
father’s death, to the command of the Salian 
tribe. The narrow limits of his kingdom 9 were 
confined to the island of the Batavians, with the 
ancient dioceses of Tournay and Arras ; to and at 
the baptism of Clovis, the number of his w'^ar- 
riors could not exceed five thousand. The 
kindred tribes of the Franks, who had seated 
themselves along the Belgic rivers, the Scheldt, 
the Meuse, the Moselle, and the Rhine, w^ere 
governed by their independent kings, of the 
Blerovingian race; the equals, the allies, and 
sometimes the enemies, of the Salic prince. But 
the Germans, who obeyed, in peace, the heredi- 
tary jurisdiction of their chiefs, were free to fol- 
low the standard of a popular and victorious 
general; and the superior merit of Clovis at- 
tracted the respect and allegiance of the national 
confederacy. When he first took the field, he 
had neither gold and silver in his colfers, nor 
wine and corn in his magazines ; it but he imi- 
tated the example of Cmsar, -w ho, in the same 

6 Sidonius, 1. viU. Evist. S. 9- in tom. i. p. 800. Jomandes (de Re- 
bus (loticis, c. 47. p. GSO.) justifies, in some measure, this portrait of 
the tiothic hero, 

7 I use th«! familiar appellation of Clovis, from the Latin Chlodo- 
vvdms, «»r Chlodmxtits. But the C7t expresses only the German asj)ir- 
ation ; aiul the tme name is not ditlereiit from Ludvin„ or Lewis, 

cie I'Aead(?niie des Inscriptions, tom- xx- p. GS.) 

8 Turmi. I. ii. c. Iti. in tom. i. p. IGS. Basina speaks the 
languciKe of nature : the Franks, wl»o hati seen her in their youth, 
ini([;ht converse with Gregory in their old age; and the bishop of 
''I’tjnrs could not wish to defame die mother of the first Christian 
king. 

9 The Abl(d Dubos {Hist, Critique de I’Etablissement de la Sfo- 
nar«:hit* Franyoise dans les G.aules, tom. i. p. G,"0~fi.'50.) has the merit 
of detining the primitive kingdom of Clovis, and of ascertaining the 
gemuTie number of his subjects. 

10 Kcclcsiam inctiltam ac negligentitl civium Paganorum prseter. 
missain, veprium densiitate oppletam, &c. Vit. Ht. Vedasti, in tom.iii. 
1 ). ."ITti. This dtscripiion suitposes that Arras was possessed by the 
I'agans, many years before the baptism of Clovis. 

11 Gregory of Tours (1. v. c. I. in tom. ii. p. 232.) contrasts the 


country, had acquired wealth by the sword, and 
purchased soldiers with the fruits of conquest. 
After each successful battle or expedition, the 
spoils were accumulated in one common mass; 
every warrior received his proportionable share ; 
and the royal prerogative submitted to the equal 
regulations of military law. The untamed spirit 
of the barbarians was taught to acknowledge the 
advantages of regular discipline, At the an- 
nual review of the month of March, their arms 
were diligently inspected; and when they tra- 
versed a peaceful territory, they w^ere prohibited 
from touching a blade of grass. The justice of 
Clovis was inexorable ; and his careless or disobe- 
dient soldiers were punished with instant death. 
It would be supei*fiuous to praise the valour of a 
Frank ; but the valour of Clovis was directed 
by cool and consummate prudence. In all 
his transactions with mankind, he calculated the 
w’eight of intere.st, of passion, and of opinion ; 
and his measures were sometimes adapted to the 
sanguinary manners of Germans, and sometimes 
moderated by the milder genius of Rome, and 
Christianity. He was intercepted in the career 
of victory, since he died in the forty-fifth year 
of his age : but he had already accomplished, in 
a reign of thirty years, the establishment of the 
French monarchy in Gaul, 

The first exploit of Clovis was the 
defeat of Syagrius, the son of ^Egi- 
di us ; and the public quarrel might, 
on this occasion, be inflamed by private resent- 
ment. The glory of the father still insulted the 
Merovingian race ; the power of the son might ex- 
cite the jealous ambition of the king of the Franks. 
Syagrius inherited, as a patrimonial estate, the 
city and diocese of Soissons : the desolate rem- 
nant of the second Eclgic, Rheims and Troyes, 
Beauvais and Amiens, would ' naturally submit 
to the count or patrician ; and after the dis- 
solution of the Western empire, he might reign 
with tlie title, or at least with the authority, of 
king of the Romans. As a Roman, he had 
been educated in the liberal studies of rhetoric 
and jurisprudence ; but he %vas engaged by acci- 
dent and policy in the familiar use of the Ger- 
manic idiom. The independent barbarians re- 
sorted to the tribunal of a stranger, who pos- 
sessed the singular talent of explaining, in their 
native tongue, the dictates of reason and equity. 
The diligence and aflability of their judge ren- 
dered him popular, the impartial wisdom of his 
decrees obtained their voluntary obedience, and 
the reign of Syagrius over the l^ranks and Bur- 
gundians, seemed to revive the original institu- 

poverty of Clovis with the wealth of his sraiulootis. Yet Remighis 
(in tom. iv. u. 52.) mentions Ills iMlcruas opes, as sufEcient for the 
redemption or captives- 

12 See Gregory (1. ii. c. 27. .37- in tom. ii. p. 175. 181, 1S2.1. The 

famous story of the vase of Soir.s>ons explains both the power and 
the character of Clovis. As a point of toiUroversy, it has Iretn 
strangely tortured by Buuiainvilliers, Dubos, and the other ]>olitical 
antiquanaus. ■ 

13 The duke of Niveraois, a noiile st.^f^;snlan, who has managed 
weighty and delicate negotiations, ingeniously illustrates (Mem. de 
I* Acad, des Inscriptions, tom.xx. p. 147— 1S4.) the political system 
■ofCIovis. ■ 

14 M. Biet (in a Dissertation which deserved the prize of the Aea 
demy df Soissons, p. 178— 220.) has accurately dolineil the nature and 
extent of the kingdom of Syagrius, and his father ; hut he too reaihly 
allows the slight evidence of Bubws (tom. ii. p. 54—57 •) to depiivo him 
of Beauvais and Amiens. 

15 I may observe that Fredegarius, in his Epitome of Gregory of 
Toots (ttan. H. p. 398-), has prudently substituted tlie name oi' Pa- 
trtcfwfor the incredible title of/ica? Rantunormtu 
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tion of civil society.!^ In the midst of these 
peaceful occupations, Syagrius received, and 
boldly accepted, the hostile defiance of Clovis; 
who challenged his rival, in the spirit, and 
almost in the language, of chivalry, to appoint 
the day, and the field, ^7 of battle. In the time 
of Cassar, Soissons would have poured forth a 
body of fifty thousand horse ; and such an army 
might have been plentifully supplied with 
shields, cuirasses, and military engines, from 
the tliree arsenals, or manufactures, of the 
city.^8 But the courage and numbers of the 
Gallic youth were long since exhausted; and 
the loose bands of volunteers, or mercenaries, 
who marched under the standard of Syagrius, 
were incapable of contending with the national 
valour of the Franks. It would be ungenerous, 
without some more accurate knowledge of his 
strength and resources, to condemn the rapid 
flight of Syagrius, who escaped, after the loss of 
a battle, to the distant court of Thoulouse. 
The feeble minority of Alaric could not assist, 
or protect, an unfortunate fugitive ; the pusil- 
lanimous Goths were intimidated by the me- 
naces of Clovis ; and the Roman king, after a 
short confinement, was delivered into the hands 
of the executioner. The B elgic cities surrendered 
to the king of the Franks ; and his dominions 
were enlarged tow'ards the East by the ample 
diocese of Tongres,20 which Clovis subdued in 
the tenth year of his reign. 

Defeat and sub- The name of the Alemanni has 
AiSianiS absurdly derived from their 

A.D.496. imaginary settlement on the hanks 
of the Leman lake.^t That fortunate district, 
from the lake to Avenche, and Mount Jura, was 
occupied by the Burgundians.^^ The northern 
parts of Helvetia had indeed been subdued by 
the ferocious Alemanni, who destroyed with their 
own hands the fruits of their conquest. A pro- 
vince, improved and adorned by the arts of Rome, 
was again reduced to a savage wilderness ; and 
some vestige of the stately Vindonissa may still 
be discovered in the fertile and populous 
valley of the Aar. 33 From the source of the 
Rhine, to its conflux witli the Mein and the 
Moselle, the foimidable swarms of the Alemanni 
commanded either side of the river, by the right 
of ancient possession, or recent victory. They 
had spread themselves into Gaul, over the mo- 
dern provinces of Alsace and Lorraine; and 
their bold invasion of the kingdom of Cologne 


16 Sidonius (I. t. Epist. 5. in tom. i. p. 794.), who s^les him tlte 
Solon, the Amphion oi the barbarians, addresses this imaginary king 
in the tone of rriendship and equality. From such offices of arbitra- 
tion, the crafty Dejoces had raised liimself to the throne of the Medes. 
(Herotlot. 1. i. c. d6-100.) 

17 Campum sibi prasparari jussit. M. Biet (p. 226— 251.) has dili- 
gently ascertained this lield of battle, at Nogent, a Benedictine abbey, 
about ten miles to the north of Soissons. The j^^ound was marked by 
a circle of Pagan sepulchres; and Clovis bestowed the adjacent lands 
of LeiiilJy and Coucy on the church of Rheims. 

18 See Caesar. Comment, de Bell. Gallic, ii. 4. in tom. i. p. 220., 

and the Notitiee, tom. i. n. 126. The three of Soissons were, 

ScuUtria, Balutaria, and CUnabaria, The last supplied the complete 
amour of the heavy cuirassiers. 

19 The epithet nrnst be confined to the circumstances ; and history 
cannot justify the French prejudice of Gregory (1. ii. c. 27- in tom. ii. 
p. 175.), ut Gothorum pnvere mas esfc. 

20 Dubos has satisfied me (tom. i. p. 277—286.) that Gregory of 
Tours, his transcribers or his readers, have repeatedly confounded the 
Geiman kingdom of TAiiriwgia, beyond the Rwne, and the Gallic cii^ 
of T^ria, on, tlie Meuse, which was more anciently the country of 
the Eburones, and more recently the diocese of Idcge. 

21 PopuU habitantes juxta Lemarnium, lacum, Almattnt 
Servius, ad Virgfi. Georgic. iv. 278. Dom Bouquet (tom. 
has only allegea the more recent and corrupt text of 
Seviile. 

22 Gregory of Tours sends St. liUpicimis inter ilia Jurensis deserti 


( dicuntur, 
i. p. 817.) 
Isidore df 


summoned the Salic prince to the defence of liis 
Ripuarian allies. Clovis encountered the in- 
vatiers of Gaul in tlie plain of Tolbiac, about 
twenty-four miles from Cologne; and the twm 
fiercest nations of Germany were mutually ani- 
mated by the memory of past exploits, and the 
prospect of future greatness. The Franks, after 
an obstinate struggle, gave way ; and the Ale- 
manni, raising a shout of victory, impetuously 
pressed their retreat. But the battle was restored 
by the valour, the conduct, and perhaps by the 
piety, of Clovis ; and the event of the bloody 
day decided for ever the alternative of empire or 
servitude. The last king of the Alemanni was 
slain in the field, and his people were slaughtered 
and pursued, till they threw down their arms, 
and yielded to the mercy of the conqueror. 
Without discipline it was impossible for them 
to rally ; they had contemptuously demolished 
the walls and fortifications which might have 
protected their distress ; and they were followed 
into the heart of their forests, by an enemy not 
less active, or intrepid, than themselves. The 
great Theodoric congratulated the victory of 
Clovis, whose sister Albofleda the king of Italy 
had lately married; but he mildly interceded 
with his brother in favour of the suppliants and 
fugitives, who had implored his protection. The 
Gallic territories, which ■wore possessed by the 
Alemanni, became the prize of their conqueror; 
and the haughty nation, invincible, or rebellious, 
to the arms of Rome, acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of the Merovingian kings, who graciously 
permitted them to enjoy their peculiar manners 
and institutions, under the government of oflicial, 
and, at length, of hereditaiy, dukes. After the 
conquest of the Western provinces, the Franks 
alone maintained their ancient habitations beyond 
the Rhine. They gradually subdued, and civil- 
ised, the exhausted countries, as far as the Elbe, 
and the mountains of Bohemia ; and the peace 
of Europe was secured by the obedience of 
Germany.34 

^ Xni the thMeth year of Hs age, 

Clovis continued to worship the gods 
of his ancestors. 35 His disbelief, or • 

rather disregard, of Christianity, might encourage 
him to pillage with less remorse the churches of 
an hostile territory : but his subjects of Gaul 
enjoyed the free exercise of religious worship ; 
and the bishops entertained a more favourable 
hope of the idolater, than of the heretics. The 

secieta, qiim, inter Burgnndinm Alemarmiamqne sita, Aventicaa 
adjacent civitati, in tom. i. p. G48. M. de Watte ville (Hist, de la 
Confdddration Helvdtique, tom. i. j>. 9* 10.) bas accurately defined the 
Helvetian limits of the duchy of Alemannia, and the Tranjurane 
Burgundy . They were commensurate with the dioceses of Constance 
imd Avenche, or Lausanne, and are still discriminated, in modem 
Switzerland, by the use of the German, or I^ench, language. 

23 See Guilliraan de llebus Helveticis, 1. i. c. 3. p. 11, 12. Within 
tlie ancient walls of Vindonissa, the castle of Habslmrgh, the aiibey 
of Konigsfield, and the town of Bruck, have successively arisen. The 
philosoimic traveller may compare the monuments of Roman conquest, 
of feudal or Austrian tyranny, of monkish superstition, and of indus- 
trious Ireeclom. If he be truly a philosopher, he will applaud the 
merit and happiness of his own times. 

24 Gregory of Tours (1. ii. 50. .57. in tom. ii. p. 176, 177. 182.), the 
Gesta Franconun (in tom. ii. p. 551.), and the epistle of I'heodoric 
(Oassiotior. Variar. 1. ii, c. 41. in tom. iv. p. 4.), represent the defeat 
of the Alemanni. Some of tlieir tribes settled in lihmtia, under the 
protection of Theodoric ; whose .succtwsors ceded the colony and tlieir 
country to tlie grandson of Clovis. The state of the Alemanni under 
the Merovingian kings, may be seen in Mascou (Hist, of the Ancient 
Germims, xi. 8, &c. Annotation xxxvi.) and Guilliinan (de Reb. 
Helvet. I. ii. c. 10—12. p. 72—80.). 

‘25 Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that Clovis worshipped the 
gotis of Greece and Rome. The fact is incredible, and the mistake 
only shows how completely, in less than a century, the national religioa 
of the Franks had been abolished, and even forgotten. 
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Merovingian prince had contracted a fortunate 
alliance with the fair Clotilda, the niece of the 
king of Burgundy, who, in the midst of an Arian 
court, was educated in the profession of the Ca- 
tholic faith. It w^as her interest, as well as her 
duty, to achieve the conversion of a Pagan 
husband; and Clovis insensibly listened to the 
voice of love and religion. He consented (per- 
haps such terms had been previously stipulated) 
to the baptism of his eldest son ; and lliough the 
sudden death of the infant excited some super- 
stitious fears, he was persuaded, a second time, 
to repeat the dangerous experiment. In the dis- 
tress of the battle of Tolbiac, Clovis loudly 
invoked the God of Clotilda and the Christians ; 
and victory disposed him to hear, with respectful 
gratitude, the eloquent S7 Renxigius,28 bishop of 
Rheims, -who forcibly displayed the temporal and 
spiritual advantages of his conversion. The king 
declared himself satisfied of the truth of the 
Catholic faith ; and the political reasons wdiich 
might have suspended his public profession, were 
removed by the devout or loyal acclamations of 
the Franks, who showed themselves alike pre- 
pared to follow their heroic leader, to the field of 
battle, or to the baptismal font. The important 
ceremony was performed in the cathedral of 
Rheims, with every circumstance of magnifi- 
cence and solemnity, that could impress an awful 
sense of religion on the minds of its rude pro- 
selytes.®*^ The new Constantine was immediately 
baptized, with three thousand of his warlike sub- 
jects; and their example was imitated by the 
remainder of the gentle barbarians^ who, in obe- 
dience to the victorious prelate, adored the cross 
which they had burnt, and burnt the idols which 
they had formerly adored. so Xhe mind of Clovis 
was susceptible of transient fervour : he was 
exasperated by the pathetic tale of the passion 
and death of Christ ; and, instead of w^eighing 
the salutary consequences of that mysterious 
sacrifice, he exclaimed, with indiscreet fury, 
“ Had I been present at the head of my valiant 
Franks, I would have revenged his injuries.” si 
But the savage conqueror of Gaul was incapable 
of examining the proofs of a religion, which de- 
pends on the laborious investigation of historic 
evidence, and speculative theology. He was still 
more incapable of feeling the mild influence of 
the Gospel, which persuades and purifies the 
heart of a genuine convert. His ambitious reign 
was a perpetual violation of moral and Christian 
duties : his hands were stained with blood, in 

Sfi Gregory of Tours relates the marriage and conversion of Clovis 
(I. ii. c. ‘28— SI. in tom. ii. p. 175—178.), Even Fredegarius, or the 
nameless Epitomiser {in tom. ii. p. 398—400 ), the author of the 
Gesta Francorum (in tom- ii, p. 548—552.), and Ainioin himself 
(!. i. c. 13. in tom- iii. p. 37—40.), may be heard without disdain. 
Tradition might long preserve some curious circumstances of these 
important transactions. 

27 traveller, who returned from Rheims to Auvergne, had stolen 
a copy of his Declamations from the secretary or bookseller of the 
modest archbishop. (Sidonius Apollinar. 1. ix. Epist. 7.) Four epis- 
tles of Rvmigius, which are still extant (in tom. iv. p. 51, 52, 53.), do 
not corre tiond with the splendid praise of Sidonius. ' 

28 Ilincmar, one of the successors of Resnigius (A. D. 845—882.), 
has com|>osed ids Life (in tom. iii. p. 373—380.). The authority of 
ancient MSS. of the chutchof Rheims might inspire some confidence, 
which is destroyed, however, by the selfish and audacious fictions of 
Hincmar, It is remarkable enough, that liemigius, who was con- 
secrated at tJje age of twenty-two (A. D. 457.), filled the episcopal 
chair seventy-four years. (Fagi Critica, in Baron, torn. ii. p. 384. 

29 A phial (the Sainte AmjpouUe) of holy, or rather celestial oil, was 
brought down by a white dove, for the baptism of Clovis ; and it is 
still used, and renewed, in the coronation of tlie kings of France. 
Bincmar (he a^ired to the primacy of Gaul) is the first author of 
tliis fable (in tom. iii. p- 377.), whose slight foundations the Abbd 
de Vc^l (M^moires de I'Acaddmie dies Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 519— 


peace as well as in war ; and as soon as Clovis 
had dismissed a synod of the Gallican church, he 
c^mly assassinated all the princes of the Mero- 
vingian race. 3® Yet the king of the Franks might 
sincerely worship the Christian God, as a Being 
more excellent and powerful than his national 
deities ; and the signal deliverance and victory 
of Tolbiac encouraged Clovis to confide in the 
future protection of the Lord of Hosts. Martin, 
the most popular of the saints, had filled the 
Western world with the fame of those miracles, 
which were incessantlj’- performed at his holy 
sepulchre of Tours. His visible or invisible aid 
promoted tlie cause of a liberal and orthodox 
prince ; and the profane remark of Clovis him- 
self, that St. hlartin was an expensive friend, 33 
need not be interpreted as the symptom of any 
permanent, or rational, scepticism. But earth, as 
well as heaven, rejoiced in the conversion of tlie 
Franks. On the memorable day, when Clovis 
ascended from the baptismal font, he alone, in 
the Christian world, deserved the name and pre- 
rogatives of a Catholic king. The emperor 
Anastasius entertained some dangerous errors 
concerning the nature of the divine incarnation ; 
and the barbarians of Italy, Africa, Spain, anii 
Gaul, were involved in the Arian heresy. The 
eldest, or rather the only, son of the church, was 
acknowledged by the clergy as their lawful sove- 
reign, or glorious deliverer; and the arms of 
Clovis were strenuously supported by the zeal 
and favour of the Catholic faction. s-t 

Under the Roman empire, the of 

wealth and iurisdiction of the hi- the^rmorican® 
shops, their sacred character, and troops, 
perpetual office, their numerous de- 
pendents, popular eloquence, and provincial as- 
semblies, had rendered them always respectable, 
and sometimes dangerous. Their influence was 
augmented with the progress of superstition, 
and the establishment of the French monarchy 
may, in some degree, be ascribed to the fiim 
alliance of an hundred prelates, who reigned in 
the discontented, or independent, cities of GauL 
The slight foundations of the Armorican re- 
public had been repeatedly shaken or over- 
thrown ; but the same people still guarded 
their domestic freedom ; asserted the dignity of 
the Roman name ; and bravely resisted the pre- 
datory inroads, and regular attacks, of Clovis, 
who laboured to extend his conquests from the 
Seine to the Loire. Their successful opposi- 
tion introduced an equal and honourable union. 

633.) has undermined, with profound respect and coiiBummate 

depone colla, Sicamlier : adora quod incendfsti, incende 
quod adorasti. Greg. Turon. I. ii. c.31. in tom.ii. p. 177. ^ 

31 Si ego ibidem cum Francis meis fuissem, injutias ejus vmdi- 

cassem. This rash expression, which Gregory has prudently con- 
cealed- is celebrated by Fredegarius (Epitom. c. 21. in tom. ii. 
p. 400.), Aimoin (1. i. c. 16. in tom. iii. p. 40.), and the Chruniqiies 
de St. Denys (1. i. c. 20. in tom. iii. p. 171.), as an admirable eflu- 
sion of Christian zeal. , . . « 

32 Gregory {!• it- c. 40—43. in tom. ii. n. 183—185.), after coolly 
relating the repeated crimes, and ailbeted remorse, of Clovis, con. 
eludes, perhaps undesignedly, with a lesson, which ajnbition wii 
never hear? “'^Hisita transaciis - - - obiit.” . , 

33 After the Gothic victory, Clovis made nch offenngs to St. Mar- 

tin of Tours. He wished to redeem his war-horse by the gift of one 
hundred pieces of gold, but the enchanted steed could not move 
from the stable till the price of his redemption had been doxibled. 
This mrade provoked tlie king to exclaim, Vere B. Martinus est 
bonus in auxilio, sed earns in negotio. (Gesta Francorum, in tom. » 
p. 664, 555.) ... „ 

34 See the epRtle from i>ope Anastasius to the roya convert (in 
tom. iv. p. 60, 51.). Avitus, bishop of Vienna, addressed Clovis on 
the same subject (p. 49.); and many of the Latin bishoi>s would 
assure hiia of their joy and attacluncnt. 
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The Franks esteemed the valour of the Armo- 
ricans,^^ and the Armoricans were reconciled by 
the religion of the Franks. Tiie military force, 
which had been stationed for the defence of Gaul, 
consisted of one hundred different bands of ca- 
valry or infantry ; and these troops, while they 
assumed the title and privileges of Roman sol- 
diers, were renewed by an incessant supply of the 
barbarian youth. The extreme fortifications, and 
scattered fragments, of the empire, were still de- 
fended by their hopeless courage. But their 
retreat w^as intercepted, and their communication 
was impracticable : they were abandoned by the 
Greek princes of Constantinople, and they 
piously disclaimed all connection with the Arian 
usurpers of Gaul. They accepted, without 
shame or reluctance, the generous capitulation, 
which was proposed by a Catholic hero ; and 
this spurious, or legitimate, progeny of the Ro- 
man legions, was distinguished in the succeeding 
age by their arms, their ensigns, and their pe- 
culiar dress and institutions. But tlie national 
strength was increased by these powerful and vo- 
luntary accessions ; and the neighbouring king- 
doms dreaded the numbers, as well as the spirit, 
of the Franks. The reduction of the Northern 
provinces of Gaul, instead of being decided by 
the chance of a single battle, appears to have 
been slowly effected by the gradual operation of 
war and treaty ; and Clovis acquired each object 
of his ambition, by such efforts, or such con- 
cessions, as were adequate to its real value. His 
savage character, and the virtues of Henry IV., 
suggest the most opposite ideas of human na- 
ture ; yet some resemblance may be found in 
the situation of two princes, who conquered 
France by their valour, their policy, and tlie 
merits of a seasonable conversion. 36 
TheBuvpm. ^he kingdom of the Burgun- 
dians, wluch was defined by the 
course of two Gallic rivers, the Sa- 
one and the Rhone, extended from the forest 
of Vosges to the Alps and the Sea of Mar- 
seilles. 37 The sceptre was in the hands of 
Gundobald. That valiant and ambitious prince 
had reduced the number of royal candidates by 
the death of two brothers, one of whom was the 
father of Clotilda ; 38 but his imperfect prudence 
still permitted Godegesii, the youngest of his 
brothers, to possess the dependent principality 
of Geneva. The Arian monarch was justly 
alarmed by the satisfaction, and the hopes, 
which seemed to animate his clergy and people, 
after the conversion of Clovis ; and Gundobald 
convened at Lyons an assembly of his bishops, 
to reconcile, if it were possible, their religious 
and political discontents. A vain conference 

B5 Instead of the Ap/9o/jwxoi, an unknown people, who now appear 
in the test of Procopius, Hadrian de Valois has restewed the projier 
name of the and tliis easy correction has been almost 

univeriially approved. Yet an unprejudiced reader would naturally 
fiiippoae, that Procopius means to describe a trilie of Germans, in the 
alliance of Home; and not a confederacy of Gallic cities, wlUch hacl 
revolted from the empire. 

St) This important digression of Procopins (de Bell. Gothic, hi. 
c. 12. in tom. ii. p. 29-36.) illustrates the orfgin of the French mo- 
narchy. Yet I must observe, 1. That the Greek historian betrays an 
inexcusable ignorance of the geography of the West. 8. That these 
treaties and privileges, which should leave some lasUdg traces, are 
rotally invisible in Ur^ory of Tours, the Salic laws, &c. 

.?7 ivi’gnum circa Bhodanum aut Ararira cum pwjvinciA Massi- 
liensi retinelmnt. Greg. Taron. 1. ii, c. 32. in tom. ii. p. 178. The 
province ot Marseilles, as far as the Durance, was afterwards ceded to 
the Ostrogoths ; and the signatures of twenty-live bishops are sup- 
posed to represent the kingdom of Burgundy, A>i>. (ConeS. 
Epooji. in tom. iv. p. 104, 105.) Yet I vrouldP oxoept Viadonissa. 


was agitated between the two fictions, llie 
Arians upliraided the Catholics with the worsliip 
of three Gods ; the Catholics defended their 
cause by theological distinctions ; and the usual 
arguments, objections, and replies, were rever- 
berated with obstinate clamour ; till tlie king 
revealed his secret apprehensions, by an abni})t 
but decisive question, which lie addressed to the 
orthodox bishops. If you truly profess the 
“ Christian religion, why do you not restrain 
the king of the Franks? Ho has declared 
war against me, and forms alliances with my 
enemies for my destruction. A sanguinary 
“ and covetous mind is not the symptom of a 
“ sincere conversion : let him show his faith 
<‘by his works.” The answer of Avitus, bi- 
shop of Vienna, who spoke in the name of 
his brethren, was delivered with the voice and 
countenance of an angel. “ Wo. are ignorant 
“ of the motives and intentions of the king of the 
Franks : but we are taught by Scripture, that 
the kingdoms which abandon the divine law, 
are frequently subverted ; and that enemies 
will arise on every side against those wdio have 
made God their enemy. Return, with thy 
people, to the law of God, and he will give 
peace and security to thy dominions.” llie 
king of Burgundy, who was not prepared to 
accept the condition, which the Catholics con- 
sidered as essential to the treaty, delayed and 
dismissed the ecclesiastical conference ; after 
reproaching his bishops, that Clovis, their friend 
and proselyte, had privately tempted the alle- 
giance of his brother. 39 

The allegiance of his brother was 
already seduced 5 and the obedience ^ cnovl?? 
of Godegesii, who joined the royal 
standard with the troops of Geneva, more efiee • 
tualLy promoted the success of the conspiracy 
While the Franks and Burgundians contended 
with equal valour, his seasonable desertion de- 
cided the event of the battle ; and as Gundobald 
was faintly supported by the disaffected Gauls, 
he yielded to the arms of Clovis, and hastily 
retreated from the field, which appears to have 
been situate between Langres and Dijon. lie 
distrusted the strength of Dijon, a quadrangular 
fortress, encompassed by two rivers, and by a 
wall thirty feet high, and fifteen thick, with 
four gates, and thirty-three towers ; he aban- 
doned to the pursuit of Clovis the important 
cities of Lyons and Vienna; and Gundobald 
still fled with precipitation, till he had reached 
Avignon, at the distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles from the field of battle. A long siege, 
and an artful negotiation, admonished the king 
of the Franks of the danger and difficulty of his 

The bishop, who lived tinder the Pajjan Alem.nnnl, wonltl naturally 
resort to the synoils of the next ('bri'stian kiuffdoin. Masrou (in hia 
fotir first, annotations) has explained many eircumstances I'elative to 
the Burgundian monarchy. 

3S Maaeou {Hist, of th.e Germans, xi. 10.), who wry re.isonahly dis- 
ti'ust.s the testimony of Gregorv of Tour.s, has ])voduced n pa.ss.;igtriVt)in 
Avitus (Kpist. V.), to prove tnat Gundobald atibeted to deplore the 
tragic event, which his sulnects alfcc'tcd to ajipluud, 

39 See the origiiud conference (in tom. iv. p. 99—102,). Avitus, 
the principal actor, and proh.-sbly the secretary of the meeting, was 
hishop of Vienna. A short account of his person and works may be 
found in Dupiu (BihUotlnique BccUtsiaitique, tom. v. p, 5 — 10,). 

dO Gregory of Tours (1. iii. c. 19. In tom. ii. p. 197.) indulges Ida 
genms, or rather transcribes some more eloquent writer, in the De- 
scription of Dijon ; a castle which already deserved the title of a city. 
It depended on the bishop.s of Langi-es till the twelfth century, and 
afterwards became the capital of the dukes of Burgundy. Longuerue, 
Description de la France, part i. p. 280, 
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enterprise. He imposed a tribute on the Bur- 
gundian prince, compelled him to pardon and 
reward his brother’s treachery, and proudly re- 
turned to his own dominions with the spoils 
and captives of the southern provinces. This 
splendid triumph was soon clouded by the in- 
telligence, that Gundobald had violated his 
recent obligations, and that the unfortunate Go- 
degesil, who was left at Vienna with a garrison 
of five thousand Franks, had been besieged, 
surprised, and massacred by his inhuman brother. 
Such an outrage might have exasperated the 
patience of the most peaceful sovereign ; yet the 
conqueror of Gaul dissembled the injury, re- 
leased the tiibute, and accepted the alliance, 
and military service, of the king of Burgundv. 
Clovis no longer possessed those advantages 
which had assured the success of the preceding 
war ; and his rival, instructed by adversity, had 
found new resources in the affections of his 
people. The Gauls or Romans applauded the 
mild and impartial laws of Gundobald, which 
almost raised them to the same level with their 
conquerors. The bishops were reconciled, and 
flattered, by the hopes, which he artfully sug- 
gested, of his approaching conversion ; and 
though he eluded their accomplishment to the 
last moment of his life, his moderation secured 
the peace, and suspended the ruin, of the king- 
dom of Burgundy. 

Final conqwest I am impatient to pursue the final 
^tiin of that kingdom, wdiich was 

A. I). 532. accomplished under the reign of 
Sigismond, the son of Gundobald. The Ca- 
tholic Sigismond has acquired the honours of a 
saint and martyr ; ^3 but the hands of the royal 
saint were stained with the blood of his innocent 
son, whom he inhumanly sacrificed to the pride i 
and resentment of a stepmother. He soon dis- 
covered his eiTor, and bewailed the iiTcparable 
loss. While Sigismond embraced the corpse of 
the unfortunate youth, he received a severe ad- 
monition from one of his attendants : It is not 
“ his situation, O king ! it is thine which de- 

serves pity and lamentation.” The reproaches 
of a guilty conscience were alleviated, however, 
by his liberal donations to the monastery of Agau- 
num, or St. Maurice, in Vallais ; w'hich he him- 
self had founded in honour of the imaginary 
martyrs of die Thebaaan legion. A full chorus 
of perpetual psalmody was instituted by the 
pious king ; he assiduously practised the austere 
devotion of the monks ; and it was his humble 
prayer, that Heaven would inflict in this world 
the punishment of his sins. His prayer was 
heard : the avengers were at hand ; and the 
provinces of Burgundy were overwhelmed by an 
army of victorious Franks. After the event of 

41 The Epitomiser of Gregory of Tours (in tom. ii. p* 401.) has 
supplied this number of Franks; but he rashly suppoies that they 
were cut in pieces by Gundobald. The prudent Burgumlian spared 
the soldiers of Ofovis, and sent these captives to the king of tiie Visi- 
goths, who settled them in the territorj' of Thoulouae. 

42 In this Burgundian war 1 have followed Gregory of Tours (I. ii. 
c. 32, 33. in tom. ii. p. 178, 179.), whose narrative apiiears so incom- 
patible with that of Procopius (de BtU. Goth. 1. i- c. 12. in torn. ii. 
p, 31, 32.), that some critics have supposed trvo different wars. The 
Abb4 Dnbos (Hist, Critique, &c tom. ii. p. 126—162.) has distinctly 
jrepnasimted the causes and the events. 

43 See his life or legend (in tom. iii. p. 402.). A martyr ! how 
strangels Itas that word been distorted from its original sense of a 
common witness. St. Sigismond was reinarkable for the cure of 
ffevterss. 

44 Before the end of tlie fifth century, the church of St. Maurice, 
and his Thebajan legion, had rendered A^mium a place of devout; 
Idlgtitaage. Apromiscuouscommunityot both sexes nadinfvoduced , 


an unsuccessful battle, Sigismond, who wished 
to protract his life that he might prolong bis 
penance, concealed himself in the desert in a 
religious habit, till he was discovered and be- 
trayed by his subjects, wdio solicited the favour 
of their new masters. The captive monarch, 
with his wdfe and two children, were transported 
to Orleans, and buried alive in a deep well, by 
the stern command of the sons of Clovis ; whose 
cruelty might derive some excuse from the 
maxims, and examples, of their barbarous age. 
Their ambition, which urged them to achieve 
the conquest of Burgundy, was inflamed, or dis- 
guised, by filial piety: and Clotilda, whose 
sanctity did not consist in the forgiveness of in- 
juries, pressed them to revenge her father’s 
death on the family of his assassin. The re- 
bellious Burgundians, for they attempted to 
break their chains, were still permitted to enjoy 
their national laws under the obligation of 
tribute and military service; and the Mero- 
vingian princes peaceably reigned over a king- 
dom, whose glory and greatness had been first 
overthrown by the arms of Clovis. ^5 

The first victory of Clovis had The Gothic war. 
insulted the honour of the Goths. 

They viewed his rapid progress with jealousy 
and terror; and the youthful fame of Alaric 
was oppressed by the more potent genius of his 
rival. Some disputes inevitably arose on the 
edge of their contiguous dominions ; and after 
tlie delays of fruitless negotiation, a personal in- 
terview of the tw'o kings w'as proposed and 
accepted. This conference of Clovis and Alaric 
was held in a small island of the Loire, near 
Amboise. They embraced, familiarly conversed, 
and feasted together; and separated with the 
w>-armest professions of peace, and brotherly love. 
But their ayiparent confidence concealed a dark 
suspicion of hostile and treacherous designs ; 
and their mutual complaints solicited, eluded, 
and disclaimed, a final arbitration. At Paris, 
which he already considered as his royal seat, 
Clovis declared to an assembly of the princes 
and warriors, the pretence, and the motive, of 
a Gothic war. ‘‘It grieves me to see that the 
“ Arians still possess the fairest portion of GauL 
“ Let us march against them with the aid of 
“ God; and, having vanquished the heretics, 
“ we will posse.ss, and divide, their fertile pro- 
“ Vinces. ”46 The Franks, who were inspired 
by hereditary valour and recent zeal, applauded 
the generous design of their monarch ; expressed 
their resolution to conquer or die, since death 
and conquest would be equally profitable ; and 
solemnly protested that they would never shave 
their beards, till victory should absolve them 
from that inconvenient vow. The enterprise 

some deeds of darlcTicss, ■which were abolished (A. I). 615.) hy the 
rejfular monastery of Sigismond. Within fifty years, his flf 

made a nocturnal sally to murder their bishop, and his clergy. See in 
the Bibliothiique Kaisonn<Je (tom. xxxri. p. 435— 43S.) the curious 
remarks of a learned librarian of Genc\'a. 

46 Marius, bishop of Avenche (Chron- in tom. ii. p. 15.), has 
marked die authentic dates, and Gregory of Tours (1. iii. c. 6, f>. in 
tom. ii. p. 18S, 189.) has expressed the principal facts, of the life oi 
Sigismond, and the conquest of Burgundy. Procopius (in tom. ii. 
p. 34.) and Agathias (in tom. ii. p. 49.) sho-w their remote and imper- 
fect knowledge. 

46 Gregory of Tours (I- ii- c. 37. in tom. ii. p. 181.) inserts the 
short but persuasive speech of Clovis. Valile molesie fero, miod hi 
Ariani partem teneant G-alHarum (the author of the Gesta. Franco- 
rum, in tom. ii. p. 55.3., adds the precious epithet of oixUmam)^ 
eamus cum Dei adjulorio, et, superatis eis, redigamus terram in 
ditionenx nostram. 
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was promoted by the x>ublJc, or private, exhort- 
ations of Clotilda. She reminded her husband, 
how effectually some pious foundation would 
propitiate the Deity, and his servants : and the 
Christian hero, darting his battle-axe with a 
skilful and nervous hand, “ There (said he), on 
that spot where my Francbca ^7 shall fall, 
« will I erect a church in honour of the holy 
apostles.^* This ostentatious piety confirmed 
and justified the attachment of the Catholics, 
with whom he secretly corresponded ; and their 
devout wishes w^ere gradually ripened into a 
formidable conspiracy. The people of Aquitain 
was alarmed by the indiscreet reproaches of 
their Gothic tyrants, who justly accused them of 
preferring the dominion of the Franks; and 
their zealous adherent Q,uintianus, bishop of 
Eodez,48 preached more forcibly in his exile 
than in his diocese. To resist these foreign and 
domestic enemies, who were fortified by the al- 
liance of the Burgundians, Alaric collected his 
troops, far more numerous than the military 
powers of Clovis. The Visigoths resumed the 
exercise of arms, which they had neglected in a 
long and luxurious peace : ^9 a select band of 
valiant and robust slaves attended their masters 
to the field ; and the cities of Gaul were 
compelled to furnish their doubtful and re- 
luctant aid. Theodoric, king of the Ostro- 
goths, who reigned in Italy, had laboured 
to maintain the tranquillity of Gaul ; and he 
assumed, or affected for that purpose, the 
impartial character of a mediator. But the 
sagacious monarch dreaded the rising empire 
of Clovis, and he was firmly engaged to sup- 
port the national and religious cause of the 
Goths. 

Victcrty of accidental, or artificial, prodi- 

^lovL^ gies, which adorned the expedition 
* * of Clovis, were accepted, by a su- 
perstitious age, as the manifest declaration of the 
Divine favour. He marched from Paris ; and 
as he proceeded with decent reverence through 
the holy diocese of Tours, his anxiety tempted 
him to consult the shrine of St. Martin, the sanc- 
tuary, and the oracle of Gaul. His messengers 
were instructed to remark the words of the Psalm 
which should happen to be chaunted at the precise 
moment when they entered the church. Those 
words most fortunately expressed the valour and 
victory of the champions of Heaven, and the ap- 
plication was easily transferred to the new Joshua, 
the new Gideon, who went fortli to battle against 
the enemies of the Lord, si Orleans secured to 
the Franks a bridge on the Loire ; but, at the 
distance of forty miles fi-om Poitiers, their pro- 
gress was intercepted by an extraordinary swell 
of the river Vigenna, or Vienne ; and the oppo- 
site banks were covered by the encampment of 


47 Tunc rqx projecit a ac in direcium Bipennem suam quod ost 
Franmca^ See. (Gesta Franc, in tom. ii. p. 6M.) The forsn, and 
use, of this weapon, are clearly described l)y IVoropius (in tom. ii. 
p. 37.). Examples of its mimial appellation in Latin and French, 
may be found in the Glossary of Ducange, and the large Dictionnaire 
de Trevoux. 

48 It is singular enough that some important and authentic facts 
should be found in a Ijife of quintianus, composed in rhyme in the 
old PatoU of Ilouergue. (Dubos, Hist. Critique, &c. tom. li, p. 179.) 

49 Quamvis fbrtitwlini restr® coniidemiara tribuat parentum ves- 
trorum innumerabilis multitudo; guamvis Attilam poteutem remL 
iiiscamini Vjsigotlmmm vjritas inclinatum i tamen quia populoruin 
feacocia cojpda long^ pace inollescunt, cavete suWto in aleam mittere, 
qnoe coustat tantu temi>oribu8 exercitia non habere. Such waa the 


the Visigoths. Delay must be always dangerous 
to barbarians, who consume the country through 
which they march ; and had Clovis possessed 
leisure and materials, it might have been im- 
practicable to construct a bridge, or to force a 
passage, in the face of a superior enemy. But 
the affectionate peasants, who were impatient to 
welcome their deliverer, could easily betray some 
unknown, or unguarded, ford : the merit of the 
discovery was enhanced liy the useful interpo- 
sition of fraud or fiction ; and a white hart, of 
singular size and beauty, appeared to guide and 
animate the march of the Catholic army* The 
counsels of the Visigoths were irresolute and 
distracted. A crowd of impatient warriors, 
presumptuous in their strength, and disdaining 
to fiy before the robbers of Germany, excited 
Alaric to assert in arms the name and blood of the 
conqueror of Rome. The advice of the graver 
chieftains pressed him to elude the first ardour 
of the Franks ; and to expect, in the southern 
provinces of Gaul, the veteran and victorious 
Ostrogoths, whom the king of Italy had already 
sent to his assistance. The decisive moments 
were wasted in idle deliberation ; the Goths too 
hastily abandoned, perhaps, an advantageous 
post; and the opportunity of a secure retreat 
was lost by their slow and disorderly motions. 
After Clovis had passed the ford, as it is still 
named, of the J/ar#, he advanced with bold and 
hasty steps to prevent the escape of the enemy. 
His nocturnal imirch was directed by a flaming 
meteor, suspended in the air above the cathedral 
of Poitiers; and this signal, which might be 
previously concerted with the orthodox suc- 
cessor of St. Hilary, was compared to the column 
of fire that guided the Israelites in the diesert. 
At the third hour of the day, about ten miles 
beyond Poitiers, Clovis overtook, and instantly 
attacked, the Gothic army; whose defeat was 
already prepared by terror and confusion. Yet 
tliey rallied in their extreme distress, and the 
martial youths, who had clamorously demanded 
the battle, refused to survive the ignominy of 
flight. The two kings encountered each other in 
single combat. Alaric fell by the hand of his 
rival ; and the victorious l^rank was saved by 
the goodness of his cuirass, and the vigour of his 
horse, from the spears of two desperate Goths, 
who furiously rode against him, to revenge the 
death of their sovereign. The vague expression 
of a mountain of the slain, serves to indicate a 
cruel, though indefinite, slaughter ; but Gregory 
has carefully ol)servcd, that his valiant country- 
man Apollinaris, the son of Sidonius, lost his life 
at the head of the nobles of Auvergne. Perhaps 
these suspected Catholics had been maliciously 
exposed to the blind assault of the enemy; 
and perhaps tlie influence of religion was 


salutary, but fmlflfiss, advice of peace, of reason, and of TKof)doric. 
(Cassiodor. 1. iis. En. 2.) 

50 Alonte^quieu ( Esprit dra EoK, 1. xv. c. 1^.) mentions .and approves 
the law of the Visii,a)ths (1. ix. tit. 2. in tom. iv. p. ^Vir > ), which oliliKcd 
all masters to arm, and sen<l, or lead, into tho held, a tenth of their 
slaves. 

51 This mode of divination, by accepting as an omen the first sacred 
words, which in particular circumstances should Ite presented to the 
eye or ear, was derived from the I’ajfans; and the Psalter, or Bible, 
was substituted to the poems of Homer, and Virgil. From the fourth 
to the fourteenth century, tltese sorto saneforum, as they are styled, 
were rtqiealedly condemhod by the decrees of councils, aud reiteat^lv 
practised by kings, bishops, and saints. Hee a «'urjous dissertation of 
th| AbbtS du Kesnel, in the Mdmoires de I’Acad^mie, tom. sis. p. 287 
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superseded by personal attachment, or military 
lionour.S'^-i 

Conquest of Such is the empire of Fortune (if 

aSriniS disguise our ignorance 

A.n.sos. under that popular name), that it is 
almost equally difficult to foresee the events of 
war or to explain their various consequences. A 
bloody and complete victory has sometimes 
yielded no more than the possession of the field ; 
and the loss of ten thousand men has sometimes 
been sufficient to destroy, in a single day, the 
work of ages, The decisive battle of Poitiers 
was followed by the conquest of Aquitain. 
Alaric had left behind him an infant son, a 
bastai'd competitor, factious nobles, and a dis- 
loyal people ; and the remaining forces of the 
Goths were oppressed by the general consterna- 
tion, or opposed to each other in civil discord. 
The victorious king of the Franks proceeded 
Muthout delay to the siege of Angoul^me. At 
the sound of his trumpets the wails of the city 
imitated the example of Jericho, and instantly 
fell to the ground ; a splendid miracle, which 
may be reduced to the supposition, that some 
clerical engineers had secretly undermined the 
foundations of the rampart. ^3 At Bordeaux, 
which had submitted without resistance, Clovis 
established his winter-quarters ; and his prudent 
economy transported from Thoulouse the royal 
treasures, which were deposited in the capital of 
the monarchy. The conqueror penetrated as far 
as the confines of Spain j restored the honours 
of the Catholic church ; fixed in Aquitain a 
colony of Franks ; and delegated to his lieu- 
tenants the easy task of subduing, or extirpating, 
the nation of the Visigoths. But the Visigoths 
w’ere protected by the wise and powerful mo- 
narch of Italy. While the balance was still 
equal, Theodoric had perhaps delayed the march 
of the Ostrogoths ; but their strenuous efforts 
successfully resisted the ambition of Clovis ; and 
the army of the Franks, and their Burgundian 
allies, was compelled to raise the siege of Arles, 
with the loss, as it is said, of thirty thousand men. 
These vicissitudes inclined the fierce spirit of 
Clovis to acquiesce in an advantageous treaty of 
peace. The Visigoths were suffered to retain 
the possession of Septimania, a narrow tract of 
sea-coast, from the Rhone to the Pyrenees ; but 
the ample province of Aquitain, from those 
mountains to the Loire, was indissolubly united 
to the kingdom of France. 

52 After correcting the text, or excusing the mistalce of Procopius, i 
■who places the defeat of Alaric near Garcassone, 'we may conclude, ; 
from the evidence of Gregory, Fortunatns, and the author of theGesta 
Francorum, that the battle was fought in campa Vodadenti, on the 
banks of the Ciain, about ten miles to the south of Poitiers. Clovis 
overtook and attacked the Visigoths near Vivonne, and the victory was 
decided near a village still named Champagite St, Hilaire. See the 
Dissertations of the Abbtf le Bocuf, tom. i. p. 304—531. 

53 Angouleme is in the road from Poitiers to Bordeaux ; and 
although Gregory delays the siege, I can more readily believe that 
he confounded the order of history, than that Clovis neglected the 
.rules of war.' 

54 Pyrenmos montes \rsque Perpinianum subjecit ; is the expression 
of Honeo, which betrays his recent date ; since Perpignan did not 
exist before the tenth century. (Marca Hispanica, p. 45S.) This 
florid and fabulous writer (x^trhaps a monk of Amiens- See the 
Abbd le Boeuf, Mdm. de I’Acad^mie, tom. xvii. p. 228—245.) relates, 
in the <tlleg<mcal character of a sheplierd, die Mneral history of bis 
countrymen the Franks j hut his narrative ends with the death of 
Clovis* 

55 The author of the Gesta Francorum positively affirms, that 
Clovis fixed a body of Franks in the Saintonge and Bourdelois : and 
he is not injudiciously followed by Horico, electos milites, atqueftn:- 
tissimos, cum parvulis, atque niulietibns. Yet it should seem that . 
fhey soon mingled with the Romans of Aquitain, till Charleraa^e 
intxotluced a more numerous and iiowerful colony. (Dubos, lUst. 
Critique, tom. il. p. 215.) 

In the composition of the Gothic war, I have used the following; 


After the success of the Gothic co„ 5 ni*ipof 
war, Clovis accepted the honours of 
the Homan consulship. The em- •*'■'• 
peror Anastasius ambitiously bestowed on the 
most powerful rival of Theodoric, the title and 
ensigns of that eminent dignity ; yet, from some 
unknown cause, tlie name of Clovis lias not been 
insci'ibed in the Fasti either of the East or West. ^7 
On the solemn day, the monaixh of Gaul, placing 
a diadem on his head, w’as invested, in the church 
of St. Martin, with a purple tunic and mantle. 
From thence he proceeded on horseback to the 
cathedral of Tours ; and, as he passed through 
the streets, profusely scattered, with his owm 
hand, a donative of gold and silver to the joyful 
multitude, who incessantly repeated their accla- 
mations of Consul and Augustus* The actual, or 
legal authority of Clovis, could not receive any 
new accessions from the consular dignity. It 
was a name, a shadow, an empty pageant ; and, 
if the conqueror had been instructed to claim the 
ancient prerogatives of that high office, they must 
have expired with the period of its annual dura- 
tion. But the Romans were disposed to revere, 
in the person of their master, that antique title, 
which the emperors condescended to assume: 
the barbarian himself seemed to contract a sacred 
obligation to respect the majesty of the republic ; 
and the successors of Theodosius, by soliciting 
his friendshq>, tacitly forgave, and almost ratified, 
the usurpation of Gaul. 

Twenty-five years after the death establish, 
of Clovis, this important concession mentofthe 
w^as more formally declared, in a archyinGaui. 
treaty between his sons and the em- 
peror Justinian. The Ostrogoths of Italy, unable 
to defend their distant acquisitions, had resigned 
to the Franks the cities of Arles and Marseilles : 
of Arles, still adorned vrith the seat of a praetorian 
praefect, and of Marseilles, enriched by the advan- 
tages of trade and navigation. This transac- 
tion was confirmed by the Imperial authority ; 
and Justinian, generously yielding to the Franks 
the sovereignty of the countries beyond the Alps, 
which they already possessed, absolved the pro- 
vincials from their allegiance; and established 
on a more law’ful, though not more solid, found- 
ation, the tlirone of the Merovingians. From 
that aera, they enjoyed the right of celebrating at 
Arles the games of the circus; and by a sin- 
gular privilege, which was denied even to the 
Persian monai'ch, the gold coin, impressed with 

materials, with clue reeanl to their unequal value. Pour epistles 
from Theodoric, kina of Italy (Cassiodor. 1. iii. Epist. 1—4. in tom. iv, 
p. 3—5.), Procopius (de Bell. Goth. 1. i* c. 32. in tom. ii. p. .32, 3.%), 
Oregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 35, 56, 37. in tom. ii. p. ISl— 1S3.), Jor- 
nandes (de Reb. Geticis, c, 58. in tom. 51. p. 2S.), Fortunatns (in Vit. 
St. Hilarii, in tom. iii. p. 3S0,), Isidore (m Chron. Goth, in tom. ii. 

р. 702.), the Epitome of Gregory of Tours (in torn. ii. p. 401.), the 
author of the Gesta Francorum (in tom. ii. n. .553 - 55.5.), the Frag- 
ments of Fredegwius (in tom. ii. p, 46.3.), Aimoin (1. i. c. 20. in torn, 
iii. p. 41, 42.), and Horico (1. iv, in tom. iii. p. 14-10.). 

6f The Fasti of Italy would naturally reject a con.sul, the enemy of 
their sovereign ; but any ingenious hypothesis that might explain the 
silence of Constantinople and Egypt (the Chronicle of Marcellinus, 
and the Paschal), is overturned by the similar .silenceof Marius, bishop 
of Avenche, ■who composed his FasH in the kingdom of Buriguntly. If 
the evidence of Gregory of Tours were less ■weighty and po.sitive (1. ii. 

с. 38. in tom. ii. p. 183.), I could believe that Clovis, hke Odoacer, 
received the lasting title and honours of Fairician. (Pagi Critica, 
tom. ii. p. 474. 492.) 

68 Under the Merovingian kings, Marseilles still imported from 
, the East, paper, ■wine, oil, linen, silk, precious stones, spices, Sx,e. 
The Gaiils, or Franks, traded to Svrla, and the Syrians ■were estab- 
lished in Gaul. See M, de Guignes, Mem. de PAcaddinie, tom. xxxvih 
p. 471— 475. 

0« yap wore (povro TaAkia? fwx' KenTrjcrQai 4‘pavy<n, 

pi) rw avroKparopo^ TO e/iyw rrrto^payiaavru!; ravro ye. This Strong 
declaration of Procopius (de Boll, ('othic. 1. iii. cap. 33. in tom. », 
p. 41.), ivould almost suffice to justify the Abbd Dubos. 
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tlicir name and nnage, obtained a legal currency 
in the empire. 6o A Greek historian of that age 
has praised the private and public virtues of the 
Franks, with a partial enthusiasm, which cannot 
be sufficiently justihed by their domestic annals. 
He celebrates their politeness and urbanity, their 
regular government, and orthodox religion j and 
boldly asserts, that these barbarians could be dis- 
tinguished only by their dress and language from 
the subjects of Rome. Perhaps the Franks al- 
ready displayed the social disposition and lively 
graces, which, in every age, have disguised their 
vices, and sometimes concealed their intrinsic 
merit. Perhaps Agathias, and the Greeks, were 
dazzled by the rapid progress of their arms, and 
the splendour of their empire. Since the con- 
quest of Burgundy, Gaul, except the Gothic 
province of Septimania, w^as subject, in its whole 
extent, to the sons of Clovis. They had extin- 
guished the German kingdom of Thuringia, 
and their vague dominion penetrated beyond the 
Rhine, into die heart of their native forests. 
The Alemanni, and Bavarians, who had occu- 
pied the Roman provinces of Rhmtia and Nori- 
cum, to the south of the Danube, confessed 
themselves the humble vassals of the Franks; 
and the feeble barrier of the Alps was incapable 
of resisting their ambition. When the last sur- 
vivor of the sons of Clovis united the inheritance 
and conquests of the Merovingians, his kingdom 
extended far beyond the limits of modern France. 
Yet modem France, such has been the progress 
of arts and policy, far surpasses in wealth, popu- 
lousness, and power, the spacious but savage 
realms of Clotaire or Dagobert.^^^ 

Political con. The Franks, or French, are the 

tswersy. people of Eutope who can 

deduce a perpetual succession from the con- 
querors of the Western empire. But their con- 
quest of Gaul was followed by ten centuries of 
anarchy and ignorance. On the revival of 
learning, the students who had been formed in 
the schools of Athens and Rome, (Hsdained their 
barbarian ancestors; and a long period elapsed 
before patient labour could provide the requisite 
materials to satisfy, or rather to excite, the curi- 
osity of more enlightened times. 63 At length the 
eye of criticism and philosophy was directed to 
the antiquities of France : but even philosophers 
have been tainted by the contagion of prejudice 
and passion. The most extreme and exclusive 
systems, of the personal servitude of the Gauls, 
or of their voluntary and equal alliance with the 

so The Franlcs, who probably used the mints of Treves, Lyons, and 
Arles, imitated the coinage of the Homan emperors of seventy-two 
tolidi, or pieces, to the pound of golij* But as the Franks established 
only a decuple proportion of gold and silver, ten shillings -will be a 
siifHcient valuation of tbeir solidus of gold. It was the common 
standard of the barbaric tines, and contained forty denarii, or silver 
three-pences. Twelve of these denarii made a edUlm, or shilling, the 
twentieth part of the ponderal and numeral Hvre, or pound of silver, 
which has been so strangely reduced in modem France. See Le 
Blanc, Traitd Historique ties Monrtoyes de France, p. .'57—4.1, &c. 

f)l Agathias, in tom. ii. p. 47. Gregory of Tours exhibits a very 
different picture. Perhaps it would not lie easy, within the same 
historical space, to find more vice and less virtue- We are continually 
sliocfced by the union of savage and coirupt manners. 

62 M. de Poncemagne has traced, in a correct and elegant disserta- 
tion (Mdm. de I’Acaddmie, tom. viii. p. 605— 528.), the extent and 
limits of the French monarchy. 

The Abbe Dubos (Histoire Critique, torn. i. p. 29—36.) has truiy 
and agreeably represented the slow progress of tiiese studies > and he 
observes, that Gri^ry of Tours was only once jndnted before the year 
1560. According to the complaint of Helneccius (Opera, tom. Hi. 
Sylloge ill. p. 248, &c.), Germany received with inditference and 
contempt the codes of barbaric laws, which were published by He- 
roldus, Lindenbrogius, &c. At present those laws (as far as they 
relate to Gaul), the history of Gregory of Tours, and all the monu- 
ments of the Merovingian tace, appear in a pure and perfect state, in 
the firstfbax voluraes df the Historians of France. 


Franks, have been rashly conceived, and ob- 
stinately defended; and the intemperate dis- 
putants have accused each other of conspiring 
against the prerogative of the crown, the dignity 
of the nobles, or the freedom of the people. 
Yet the sharp conflict has usefully exercised the 
adverse powers of learning and genius : and 
each antagonist, alternately vanquished and vic- 
torious, has extirpated some ancient errors, and 
established some intcrestiijg truths. An impar- 
tial stranger, instructed by their discoveries, their 
disputes, and even their faults, may describe, 
from the same original materials, the state of the 
Roman provincials, after Gaul had submitted to 
the arms and laws of the Merovingian kings. 64 
The rudest, or the most servile, Laws of the 
condition of human society, is regu- 
lated however by some fixed and general rules. 
When Tacitus surveyed the primitive simplicity 
of the Germans, he discovered some permanent 
maxims, or customs, of public and private life, 
which were preserved by fiiithful tradition, till 
the introduction of the art of writing, and 
of the Latin tongue.®^ Before the election 
of the Merovingian kings, the most powerful 
tribe, or nation, of the Franks, appointed four 
venerable chieftains to compose the Salic 
laws ; 66 and their labours were examined and 
approved in three successive assemblies of the 
people. After tlie baptism of Clovis, he re- 
formed several articles that appeared incom- 
patible with Christianity : the Salic law was 
again amended by his sons ; and at length, 
under the reign of Dagobert, the code was re- 
vised and promulgated in its actual form, one 
hundred years after the establishment of the 
French monarchy. Within the same period, 
the customs of the Bipuarians were transcribed 
and published ; and Charlemagne himself, the 
legislator of liis age and country, had accurately 
studied the two national laws, which still pre- 
vailed among the Franks. 67 The same care 
was extended to their vassals ; and the rude in- 
stitutions of the Alemanni and Bavarians were 
diligently compiled, and ratified by the supreme 
authority of the Merovingian kings. The Visi- 
goths and BurgundianSf whose conquests in 
Gaul preceded those of the Franks, showed less 
impatience to attain one of the principal benefits 
of civilised society. Euric was the first of the 
Gothic princes who expressed in writing the 
manners and customs of his people ; and the 
composition of the Burgundian laws was a 


64 In the space of thirty years (1728—1765) this interesting subject 
has been agitated by the firee spirit of the count de BonlainvilUors 
(Mdmoires Historiques sur i'Jitat de la France, particularly tom. i, 
p, 16—49.) ; the learned ingenuity of the Abbd Dulvos (Histoire Cri- 
tique de I'Etablissement de la Monarchie Frantjoise dans les Gaules, 
2 vols. in 4 to.) ; the comprehensive genius of the president de Mon- 
tesquieu (Esprit des Loix, particularly 1. xxviii. xxx. xxxi.) ; and the 
good sense and diligence of the Abbd de Mably (Observations sur 
1 Histoire de France, 2 vols, 12mo.). 

65 I have derived much Instruction from two learned works of 

Heineccius, the and the Blemcnis, of the Germanic law. In 

a judicious preface to the Elements, he considers, and tries to excust), 
the detects of that barbarous jurisprudence. 

66 Latin appears to have liecn the original language of the Salic 
law. It was probably composed in the beginning of tlie lifth century, 
before the sera (A, D. 421 ) of the real or fabulous I’haramond. I'he 
preface mentions the four Cantona, which pvodttced the four legis- 
lators ; and many provinces, Franconia, Saxony, Hanover, Braljant, 
<Sec. have claimed them as tlieir own. See an excellent Disfiertation 
of Heineccius, de Lege .Saticli, tom. Hi. Sylloge iii. p. 247—267. 

67 Eginhard, in Vit. Caroli Magni, c- 29. in tom. v. p. 1 00. By 
these two laws, most critics understand the Salic and the Eipuarian. 
The former extended from the Carbonarlan forest to the Loire - iv* 
p. 151.), and the latter might be olxiyed from the same forest to the 
iUiino (tom. iv, p. 222.). 
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measure of policy rather than of Justice ; to al- 
leviate the yoke, and regain the affections, of 
their Gallic subjects. 68 Thus, by a singular coin- 
cidence, the Germans framed their artless insti- 
tutions, at a time when the elaborate system of 
Roman jurisprudence was finally consummated. 
In tlie Salic laws, and the Pandects of Justinian, 
we may compare the first rudiments, and the 
full maturity, of civil wisdom ; and whatever 
prejudices may be suggested in favour of bar- 
barism, our calmer refiections will ascribe to the 
Romans the superior advantages, not only of 
science and reason, but of humanity and justice. 
Yet the laws of the barbarians were adapted to 
their wants and desires, their occupations and 
their capacity ; and they all contributed to pre- 
serve the peace, and promote the improvement, 
of the society, for whose use they were originally 
established. The Merovingians, instead of im- 
posing an uniform rule of conduct on their 
various subjects, permitted each people, and 
each fiunily, of their empire, freely to enjoy their 
domestic institutions ; 6!^ nor were the Romans 
excluded from the common benefits of tliis legal 
toleration, 70 Tlie children embraced the law of 
their parents, the wife that of her husband, the 
freedman that of his patron ; and, in all causes 
where tlie parties were of di^rent nations, the 
plaintiff, or accuser, was obliged to follow the 
tribunal of the defendant, wlio may always plead 
a judicial presumption of right, or innocence. 
A more ample latitude was allowed, if every 
citizen, in the presence of the judge, might de- 
clare the law under which he desired to live, and 
the national society to which he chose to belong. 
Such an indulgence would abolish the partial dis- 
tinctions of victory ; and the Roman provincials 
might patiently acquiesce in the hardships of their 
condition; since it depended on themselves to 
assume the privilege, if they dared to assert the 
character, of free and warlike barbarians. 7 1 
Pecuniary fines When jiistice inexorably requires 
for homicide. of murderer, each private 

citizen is fortified by the assurance, that the 
laws, the magistrate, and the whole community, 
are the guardians of his personal safety. But in 
the loose society of the Germans, revenge was 
always honourable, and often meritorious : the 
independent warrior chastised, or vindicated, 
with his own hand, the injuries which he had 
offered, or received ; and he had only to dread 

GS Consult the ancient and modem prefaces of the several Codes, 
in the fourth volume of the Historians of France. The original pro- 
logue to the Salic law expresses (though in a foreign dialect) the genuine 
sp'irit of the Franks more forcibly than the ten books of Gregory of 
Tours. 

GS The Ilipiiarian law declares, and defines, this indulgence in 
favour of the plaintifi* (tit. xxxi. in tom. iv. p. 210.); and the same 
toleration is understood, or expu?.s,sed, in all the Codes, except that of 
the \'isigoths of .Spain. Tatita diversitas legum (says *-ligobard in the 
ninth centurj) quanta non solum in regionibus, aut civitaiibus, .sed 
etiam in mnltis tlomibus habetur. Mam iilemmqiie contingit ut 
sitnul cant aut sedeant <iuinque homines, et nullus eorutn comratinem 
hgern cutn altoro habeat (iu tom. vi. p. .joG.). lie foolishly proposes 
to introduce an unilbrjiiity of law, as well as of f.iith. 

70 Inter Rtunanos nogotia causavuni Romanis legibus prfficimmas 
tennlnari. Such are the words of a general constitution promulgated 
by Clotairo, the sou of Clovis, and sole monarch of tlie Franks (in 
tom. iv. p. IIG.), about the year fMh 

71 Thi.s lilierty of choice has been aptly deduced (Esprit des Loix, 

1. xxviii. 2.) from a constitutioir of Lothaire 1. (Leg. Langobard 
L ii. tit. Ivii. in Codex Linclenbrog. p. G64.) : though the example is 
too recent and partial. From a various reading in the Salic law 
<tit. xliv., not xlv,), the Abbd de Mably (torn. i. p. 290—2115.) has 
conjectured, that, at iirst, a barbarian only, and afterwards any man 
(consequently a Roman), might live according to tire law of the 
Franks. I am sorry to offend this ingenious conjecture by observing, 
that the stricter sense (barbanon) is expressed in the reformed copy 
of Charlemagne ; which is confirmed by the Royal and Wolfenbuttie 
MSS. The looser interpretation {hominem) is authorf-sed only by 
the MS. of Fulda, firoht whence Heroldus pubiitiiied his edition. 


the resentment of the sons, and kinsmen, of the 
enemy, whom he had sacrificed to his selfish or 
angry passions. The magistrate, conscious of 
his weakness, interposed, not to punish, but to 
reconcile ; and he was satisfied if he could per- 
suade, or compel, the contending parties to pay, 
and to accept, the moderate fine which had been 
ascertained, as the price of blood. 7^ The fierce 
spirit of the Franks would have opposed a more 
rigorous sentence ; the same fierceness despised 
these ineffectual restraints: and, when their 
simple manners had been corrupted by the 
wealth of Gaul, the public peace was continually 
violated by acts of hasty or deliberate guilt. In 
every just government the same penalty is in- 
flicted, or at least is imposed, for the murder 
of a peasant, or a prince. But the national 
inequality established by the Franks, in their 
criminal proceedings, was the last insult and 
abuse of conquest. 73 In the calm moments of 
legislation they solemnly pronounced, that the 
life of a Roman was of smaller value than that 
of a barbarian. The A7iiriistio7i,'‘‘^ a name ex- 
pres.sive of the most illustrious birth or dignity 
among the Franks, was appreciated at the sum 
of six hundred pieces of gold ; while the noble 
provincial, who was admitted to the king’s table, 
might be legally murdered at the expense of 
three hundred pieces. Two hundred were 
deemed sufficient for a Frank of ordinary con- 
dition ; but the meaner Romans were exposed 
to disgrace and danger by a trifling compen- 
sation of one hundi'ed, or even fifty, pieces of 
gold. Had these laws been regulated by any 
principle of equity or reason, the public pro- 
tection should have supplied in just proportion 
the want of personal strength. But the legis- 
lator had weighed in the scale, not of justice, 
but of policy, the loss of a soldier against that of 
a slave : the head of an insolent and rapacious 
barbarian was guarded by an heavy fine ; and the 
slightest aid was afforded to the most defenceless 
subjects. Time insensibly abated the pride of 
the conquerors, and the patience of the van- 
quished ; and the boldest citizen was taught by 
experience, that he might siifier more injuries 
than he could inflict. As the manners of the 
Franks became less ferocious, their laws were 
rendered more severe; and the Merovingian 
kings attempted to imitate the impart^^a rigour 
of the Visigoths and Burgundians. 7» Under 

See the four original texts of the Salic law, in tom* iv, p. 147. 175. 
iaG.220. 

72 In the heroic times of Greece, the ffuilt of murfier was expiated 
by a pecuniary satisfaction to the family of the deceased. (Feithlus, 
Antiquitat. Homeric. I. ii. c. 8.) Heineccius, in his preface to the 
Elements of Germanic Law, favourably sugjfests, that at Rome and 
Athen.>> homicide was only punislK'd with exi.e. It is true : but exiie 
was a c-qifal piinishnient ibr a citizen of Rome or Athens, 

73 This proportion is fixed by the Salic (tit. xUv. in tom. iv. p. 147.) 

and theRipuarian (tit. vij. xi. xxxvi. in tmn.iv. p. 2.')7. 241.) laws: 
but the latter does not distinguish any difference of Homans. Yet 
the orders of the clergy are placed above the Franks themselves, 
and the Burgundians and Aleinanni between the Franks and the 
Romam. ■, 

74 The Anlrustionea, gui in irimte Bomimai aurU, leudif fukks, un- 
doubtedly represent the first order of Franks ; but it is a question 
whetiter their rank was pei'sonal or hereditary. The Abbd de Mably 
(tom. i, p. 334—347.) is not displeased to mortify the pride of birth 
(Esprit, I. XXX. c. 25.) by dating the origin of French nobility from 
the reign of Ciotaire I L fyV. D. ol .5.). 

75 See the Burgundian laws (tit. ii. in tom. iv. p. 267.), the Code of 
the Visigoths (1. Vi. tit. v. in tom. iv. p. 384.), and the constitutiQn of 
Chihkbert, not of Paris, but most evidently of Austrasia (in tom. iv. 
p. 112.). Their premature severity was sometimes rash, and exces- 
sive. Childelrert condemned not only murderers but robbers: quo- 
inodo sine lege involavit, sine lege nioriatur ; and even the negligent 
Judge was involved in the same sentence. The Visigoths abandoned, 
an unsuccessful surgeon to the family of the deceased patiesit, ut 
quod de eo facere voluerint habeant potestatem. (I. xi. tit. i. m 
toubiv. p. 435.). 

Ci<i s 
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the empire of Charlemagne murder was uni- 
versally punished with death; and the use of 
capital punishments has been liberally multiplied 
in the jurisprudence of modern Europe.7<J 
Judgments The civxl and military profes- 
ofUod. sions, which had been separated by 
Constantine, were again united by the^ bar- 
barians. The harsh sound of the Teutonic ap- 
pellations was mollified into the Latin titles of 
Duke, of Count, or of Frmfect ; and the same 
officer assumed, within his district, the command 
of the troops, and the administration of justice. 77 
But the fierce and illiterate chieftain was seldom 
qualified to discharge the duties of a judge, 
which require all the faculties of a philosophic 
mind, laboriously cultivated by experience and 
study ; and his rude ignorance was compelled to 
' embrace some simple, and visible, methods of 
ascertaining the cause of justice. In every re- 
ligion, the Deity has been invoked to confirm 
die truth, or to punish the falsehood, of human 
testimony; but this powerful instrument w’^as 
misapplied and abused, by the simplicity of the 
German legislators. The party accused might 
.justify his innocence, by producing before their 
tribunal a number of friendly witnesses, who 
solemnly declared their belief, or assurance, that 
he was not guilty. According to the weight of 
the charge, this legal number of compurgators 
•was multiplied; seventy-two voices were re- 
quired to absolve an incendiary, or assassin: 
-and when the chastity of a queen of France was 
suspected, three hundred gallant nobles swore, 
without hesitation, that the infant prince hjyl 
been actually begotten by her deceased hus- 
bancU78 The sin and scandal of manifest and 
-frequent peijuries engaged the magistrates to 
remove these dangerous temptations; and to 
supply the defects of human testimony, by 
the famous experiments of fire and watei*. 
These extraordinaiy trials were so capriciously 
contrived, that, in some cases, guilt, and inno- 
cence in others, could not be proved without 
the interposition of a miracle. Such miracles 
were readily provided by fraud and credulity ; 
the most intricate causes were determined by 
this easy and infallible method; and the tur- 
bulent barbarians, who might have disdained 
the sentence of the magistrate, submissively ac- 
quiesced in the judgment of God. 79 
Judicial ^ But the trials by single combat 
combats, gradually obtained superior credit and 
authority, among a warlike people, who could 
not believe, that a brave man deserved to suffer, 
or that a coward deserved to live, so Both in 

76 See in the sixth volume of the works of Heineccius, the Ele- 
menta Juris Gennanici, 1. ii. p. ii. No. 261, 262. 280—285. Yet 
some vc.stif.es of these pecuniary compositions for murder have been 
traced in (iermany, as late as the sixteenth century. 

77 'J’he whole subject of the Germanic judges, and their jurisdic- 
t on, is copiously treated by Heineccius. (Elemait. Jur. Germ. 1, iii.. 
No. 1-72.) I cannot find any proof, that, nnder the Merovingian 
race, the seabini, or assessors, Mmre chosen by the people. 

7S Greinir. Turon. 1. viii. c. 9. in tom. ii. p. SIC. Montesquieu 
observes (Esprit des Loix, 1- xxviii. c, 1.5.), that the Salic law did not 
admit these wgative froqfs so universally established In the barbaric 
codes. Yet this obscure concubine (Fredeffundis), who became the 
wife of the grandson of Clovis, must have followed the Salic law. 

79 .Muratori, in the Antiquities of luly, has given two Dissertations 
{xxxviii. xxxix-) on the jrulgmenla of God. It was expected that./li-e 
would not bum the innocent ; and that the pure element of rvater 
would not allow the guilty to sink into its bo^onj. 

W Montesquieu {Esprit des Loix, i. xxviii. c. 17.) has condescended 
to explain and excuse *' la mani^re de penser de nos jidres,” on the 
subject of judicial combats. He follows this strange institution from 
the age oi Gundobald to that of St. Lewis; and the phiiosopher is 
sometimes lost in the legal antiqiiari.'in. 

81 la a memorable duet at Aix-lajChape!Ie ^A.D. S20.), before the 
emperor r^iewis the Pious, his biographer observes, secundum legem 
propriam, utjiote quia uterque Gothus erat, eqw^tri pugnJi congressus 


civil and criminal proceedings, the plaintiff, or 
accuser, the defendant, or even the witness, were 
exposed to mortal challenge from the antagonist 
who was destitute of legal proofs ; and it was 
incumbent on them either to desert their cause, 
pr publicly to maintain their honour in the lists 
of battle. They fought either on foot or on 
horseback, according to the custom of their 
nation; 81 and the decision of the sword, or 
lance, was ratified by the sanction of Heaven, 
of the judge, and of the people. This san- 
guinary law was introduced into Gaul by the 
Burgundians ; and their legislator Gundobald 82 
condescended to answer the complaints and ob- 
jections of his subject Avitiis. “ Is it not true,’* 
said the king of Burgundy to the bishop, “ that 
the event of national w'ars, and private com- 
“ bats, is directed by the judgment of God ; and 
that his providence awards the victory to the 
“juster cause?” By such prevailing argu- 
ments, the absurd and cruel practice of judicial 
duels, which had been peculiar to some tribes of 
Germany, was propagated and established in all 
the monarchies of Europe, from Sicily to the 
Baltic. At the end of ten centuries, the reign 
of legal violence was not totally extinguished ; 
and the ineffectual censures of saints, of popes, 
and of synods, n^y seem to prove, that the in- 
fluence of superstition is weakened by its un- 
natural alliance wdth reason and humanity. The 
tribunals were stained with the blood, perhaps, of 
innocent and respectable citizens ; the law, which 
now favours the rich, then yielded to the strong; 
and the old, the feeble, and the inflrm, were 
condemned either to renounce their fairest claims 
and possessions, to sustain the dangers of an 
unequal conflict, 83 or to trust the doubtful aid 
of a mercenary champion. This oppressive ju- 
risprudence was imposed on the provincials of 
Gaul, who complained of any injuries in their 
persons and property. Whatever might be the 
strength, or courage, of individuals, the vic- 
torious barbarians excelled in the love and ex- 
ercise of arms ; and the vanquished Homan was 
unjustly summoned to repeat, in liis own person, 
the bloody contest, which had been already de- 
cided against his country, 

A devouring host of one hundred 
and twenty thousand Germans had lamisSSe 
fonnerly passed the Rhine under 
the command of Ariovistus. One third part 
of the fertile lands of the Sequani was appro- 
priated to their use ; and the conqueror .soon 
repeated his oppressive demand of another third, 
for the accommodation of a new colony of 


est. {Vit. I.ucl. Pii, c. 3.5. in tom. vi. p. 103.) Ermoldns Ni^ellus 
(1. iii. 543— 628. in tom. vi. p. 48—50.), who describes the duel, ad- 
mires the art nova of lighting on horseback, which was unknown to 
the Franks. 

82 In his original edict, published at Lyons (A.D. .501.), G«ntloh.nld 
establishes and justifies the use of jiulicial combat. (Leg. Hurgnnd. 
tit. xlv. in tom. ii. p. 267, 268.) Three hundred ycNirs ofierwnrds, 
Agobard, bishop of .Lyons, solicited lajwjs the Pious to abolish the law 
of «T,n Arian tyrant (in tom. vi. p, 356—358.). He relates the cem- 
versiition of Gundobald and Avitus, 

8.5 “ Acciilit (says Agobard), ut non solum valentes virihus, ml 
etiam infirmi et senes iacessantur ad pugnam, etiara pro viiissimis 
rebus. Quibus foraljlnis certaminibus coutingunt horaickUa injusta; 
*‘et crudeies ac perversi eventus jiid clonnn.”' Like a pnident rheto- 
rieian, he suppresses the legal privilege of hiring champions. 

84 Montesquieu (Rsprit des Ixilx, xxviii. c. l4.), who mvdmtands 
w/i.y the judicial combat was admitted bv the Burgundians, Rlptia- 
rians, Alernanni, Bavarians, Lombards, Thuringians, Frisons, and 
Saxons, is satisfied (and Agoliavd seems to countenance the assertion), 
that it was not allowed by the Salic law. Yet the same custom, at 
^east in c ises of treason, is mentioned by Ermoklu.? N'igelhis (1. iii. 

P* ‘^8'), Emd the anonymous liiographcT of Ijowk the 
Pious (c- 46, in tom. vi. n. 112.), as the mos antiqinis Pnancorum, 
** more Francis solito,” &c. expressions toc gtntral to exclude the 
noblest oi their tribes. t 
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twenty-four thousand barbaiians, whom he had 
invited to share the rich harvest of Gaul. 8 5 At 
the distance of five hundred years, the Visigoths 
and Burgundians, who revenged the defeat of 
Ariovistus, usurped the same unequal proportion 
of two thirds of the subject lands. But tins 
distribution, instead of spreading over the pro- 
vince, may be reasonably confined to the peculiar 
districts where the victorious people had been 
planted by their own choice, or by the policy of 
their leader. In these districts, each barbarian 
w'as connected by the ties of hospitality with 
some Roman provincial. To this unwelcome 
guest, the proprietor was compelled to abandon 
two thirds of his patrimony : but the Gennan, 
a shepherd, and a hunter, might sometimes 
content himself with a spacious range of wood 
and pasture, and resign the smallest, though 
most valuable, portion, to the toil of the indus- 
trious husbandman. 86 The silence of ancient 
and authentic testimony has encouraged an 
opinion, that the rapine of the Franks was not 
moderated, or disguised, by the forms of a legal 
division ; that they dispersed themselves over 
the provinces of Gaul, without order or con- 
trol; and that each victorious robber, accord- 
ing to his wants, his avarice, and his strength, 
measured with his sword the extent of his new 
inheritance. At a distance from their sovereign, 
the barbarians might indeed be tempted to exer- 
cise such arbitrary depredation ; but the firm and 
artful policy of Clovis must curb a licentious 
spirit, which would aggravate the miseiy of the 
vanquished, whilst it corrupted the union and 
discipline of the conquerors. The memorable 
vase of Soissons is a monument, and a pledge, 
of the regular distribution of tlie Gallic spoils. 
It was the duty, and the interest, of Clovis, to 
provide rewards for a successful army, and 
settlements for a numerous people; without 
inflicting any wanton, or superfluous injuries, 
on the loyal Catholics of Gaul. The ample 
fund, which he might lawfully acquire, of the 
Imperial patrimony, vacant lands, and Gothic 
usurpations, would diminish the cruel necessity 
of seizure and confiscation; and the humble 
provincials would more patiently acquiesce in 
the equal and regular distribution of their 

loss, 87 

Domain and The Wealth of the Blerovingian 
pj'ij^ces consisted in their extensive 
giam, domain. After the conquest of 

Gaul, they still delighted in the rustic simpli- 
city of their ancestors : the cities were abandoned 
to solitude and decay; and their coins, their 

85 Ctfisar de Bell. Gall. 1. i. c. 31. in tom. i. p. 213. 

SC The obhciire hints of a division of lands occiisionally scattered in 
dte laws of ttie Burgundians (tit. liv. No. 1, 2. in tom- iv. p. 271,272.), 
and Visigoths (1. x- tit. i. No. 8, 9. 10- in tom. iv. p. 428, 429, 430.), 
are skilfully explained by the xwesident Montesquieu (Esprit desLoix, 
1. XXX. c. 7, 8,9.). I shall only add, (imong the Goths, the 
division seems to have Iwen ascertained by the judgment of the 
neighbourhood ; that the barbarians frequently usurjieS the remain- 
ing tkird ; and, that the llomans might recover tliejr right, unless 
they were barred by a prescriittion of fifty years. 

87 It is singular enough, that the president de Montesquieu (Esprit 
dea Mx, I, XXX. c. 7.}, and the Abbd de Mably (Observations, tom. i. 
p. 21, 22.), agree in this strange supposition of arbitrary and private 
rapine. The count de BouIainvilUers (Etat de la France, tom. i. 
p, 22, 23.) shows a strong understanding, through a cloud of igno- 
jramce and, .prejudice. 

88 See the rustic edict, or rather code, of Cliarlemagne, which con- 
tains seventy distinct and minute regulations of that great monarch 
(in tom. V. p. 652—657.). He requires an account of me homs and 
skins of the goats, allows his fish to be sold, and carefully directs, that 
the larger vfllas {Capitanae) shall maintain one hundred hens mid 


charters, and their synods, are still inscribed 
■with the names of the villas, or rural palaces, 
in which they successively resided. One hun- 
dred and sixty of these palaceSt a title which 
need not excite any unseasonable ideas of art or 
luxury, were scattered through the provinces of 
their kingdom ; and if some might claim the 
honours of a fortress, the far greater part could 
be esteemed only in the light of profitable farms. 
The mansion of the long-haired kings was sur- 
rounded with convenient yards, and stables, for 
the cattle and the poultry; the garden was 
planted with useful vegetables; the various 
trades, the labours of agriculture, and even the 
arts of hunting and fishing were exercised by 
servile hands for the emolument of the sovereign ; 
his magazines were filled with corn and wine, 
either for sale or consumption ; and the whole 
administration was conducted by the strictest 
maxims of private economy. 88 This ample 
patrimony was appropriated to supply the hos- 
pitable plenty of Clovis, and his successors; 
and to reward the fidelity of their brave com- 
panions, who, both in peace and war, were de- 
voted to their personal service. Instead of an 
horse, or a suit of armour, each companion, 
according to his rank, or merit, favour, was 
invested with a benefice, the primitive name, and 
most simple form, of the feudal possessions. 
These gifts might be resumed at the pleasure of 
the sovereign ; and his feeble prerogative derived 
some support from the influence of his liberality. 
But this dependent tenure was gradually 
abolished 89 by the independent and rapacious 
nobles of France, who established the perpetual 
property, and hereditary succession, of their be- 
nefices : a revolution salutary to the earth, which 
had been injured, or neglected, by its precarious 
masters.''0 Besides these royal and beneficiary 
estates, a large proportion had been assigned, in 
the division of Gaul, of allodial and SaZic lands : 
they w'ere exempt from tribute, and tlie Salic 
lands were equally shared among the male de- 
scendants of the Franks.oi 

In the bloody discord, and silent private 
decay of the Merovingian line, a tisun^ations. 
new order of tyrants arose in the provinces, 
who, under the appellation of Seniors, or Eords, 
usurped a right to govern, and a licence to 
oppress, the subjects of their peculiar territory. 
Their ambition might be checked by the hostile 
resistance of an equal ; but the laws were ex- 
tinguished ; and the sacrilegious barbariaiis, 
who dared to provoke the vengeance of a saint 
or bishop, ^'’3 would seldom respect tlie land- 

thirty geese; and the smaller {Mannomha) fifty hens and twelve 
geese. Mabillon (de Be Dipiomatica) has investigated the names, 
the number, attd the situation, of the Merovln^jian villas. 

89 From a pas.sage of the Burgundian law (tit. i. No. 4. in tom. iv. 
p. 267.) it is evident, that a deserving son might expect to hold the 
lands which his father had received from the royal bounty of Guntlo- 
bald. The Burgundians would firmly maintain their privil^e, and 
their example might encourage the beneiiciaries of France. 

90 The revolutions of the benefices and fiefs are clearly fixed hy 
the Abbd de Mably. His accurate distinction of times give.s him a 
merit to which even Montesquieu is a stranger. 

91 See the Salic law (tit. Ixii- in tom. iv. p. 156.). The origin 
and nature of these Salic lands, which in times of ignorance wero 
perfectly understood, now perplex our most learned and sagacious 
critics. 

9,2 Many of the two hundred and six miracles of St. Martin )Greg. 
Tnron. in Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xi. p. 896— 932.) were 
repeatedly performed to punish sacrilege. Audite hate omnes, (ex- 
claims uie bishop of Tours), potestatem habentes, after relating, how 
scone horses ran mad, tliat had been turned into a sacred meatW. 
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marks of a profane and defenceless neighbour. 
The common, or public, rights of nature, such 
as they had always been deemed by tlie Koman 
jurisprudence, -‘'3 were severely restrained by the 
German conquerors, whose amusement, or rather 
passion, was the exercise of hunting. The 
vague dominion, which Man has assumed over 
the wild inhabitants of the earth, the air, and 
the waters, was confined to some fortunate in- 
dividuals of the human species. Gaul was 
again overspread with woods ; and the animals, 
who were reserved for the use, or pleasure, of 
the lord, might ravage, with impunity, the fields 
of his industrious vassals. The chace was the 
sacred privilege of the nobles and their domestic 
servants. Plebeian transgressors were legally 
chastised with stripes and imprisonment ; but 
in an age which admitted a slight composition 
for the life of a citizen, it was a capital crime to 
destroy a stag or a wild bull within the precincts 
of the royal forests. 

Personal According to the maxims of an- 

servitude, cient War, the conqueror became the 
lawful master of the enemy whom he had sub- 
dued and spared : and the fruitful cause of 
personal slavery, which had been almost sup- 
pressed by tfie peaceful sovereignty of Kome, 
was again revived and multiplied by the per- 
petual hostilities of the independent barbarians. 
The Goth, the Burgundian, or the Frank, who 
returned from a successful expedition, dragged 
after him a long train of sheep, of oxen, and of 
human captives, whom he treated with tlic same 
brutal contempt. The youths of an elegant 
form and ingenuous aspect,, were set apart for 
the domestic service 5 a doubtful situation, which 
alternately exposed them to the favourable, or 
cruel, impulse of passion. The useful mechanics 
and servants (smiths, carpenters, tailors, shoe- 
makers, cooks, gardeners, dyers, and workmen 
in gold and silver, &c.) employed their skill for 
the use, or profit, of their master. But the 
Roman captives who were destitute of art, but 
capable of labour, were condemned, without 
regard to their former rank, to tend the cattle, 
and cultivate the lands of the barbarians. The 
number of the hereditary bondsmen, who were 
attached to the Gallic estates, was continually 
increased by new supplies; and the seiwile 
people, according to the situation and temper of 
their lords, was sometimes raised by precarious 
indulgence, and more frequently depressed by 
capricious despotism.97 An absolute power of 
life and death was exercised by these lords; 

93 Helnec. Element. Jnr. German. 1, ii. p- 1. No. 8. 

94 Jonas, bishop of Orleans (A. I). 821—826. Cave, Hist. Lit- 

teraria, p. 413.} censures the tyranny of the nobles. Pro feris, 
quas cura hominum non aluit, sed Deus in commune mortalibua ad 
utendum concessit, pauperes a potentioribus spoliantur, flacellantur, 
erffjistulis detruduntur, et multa alia patiuntur. Hoc enim qui fit. 
ciunt, fege mmdi se fecere Juste posse contendant. JDe Institudone 
Laicorum, 1. n. c. 23. apud Thomassin, Discipline de I'Eelise, tom, 
iii. p. 1318. Of 

9A On a mere suspicion, Chundo, a chamberlain of Gontram, king 
“ Turon. I. x. c. 10. in tom. if 

p. Soil.) John of Salisbury {Policrat. I. i. c. 4.) asserts the rights of 
nature, and expose.^ the cniel practice of the twelfth century. See 
Heineccius, Elem. Jur, Germ. 1. ii. p. 1. No. 51—57. ^ 

96 'I’he custom ofenslaving prisoners ofwar was totally extinguished 

m the thirteenth century, by the prevailing influence of Christianity : 


as well as his comnaentator Harbeyrac, have laboured to* rec<»tcile 'it 
with the laws of nature and reason. 

97 The state, professions, &c. of the German, Italian, and Gallic 
dsves, during the middle a^s, are explained by Hdneocius (Element. 


and when they married their daughter.*?, a train 
of useful servants, chained on the wagons to 
prevent their escape, was sent as a nuptial pre- 
sent into a distant country, f 8 The majesty of 
the Roman laws protected the liberty of each 
citizen, against the rash eifeets of his own dis- 
tress, or despair. But the subjects of the Me- 
rovingian kings might alienate their personal 
freedom ; and this act of legal suicide, which 
was familiarly practised, is expressed in terais 
most disgraceful and afflicting to the dignity of 
human nature,*^ The example of the poor, 
who purchased life by the sacrifice of all tliat 
can render life desirable, v^as gradually imitated 
by the feeble and the devout, who, in times of 
public disorder, pusillanimously crowded to 
shelter themselves under the battlements of a 
powerful chief, and around the shrine of a po- 
pular saint. Their submission was accepted by 
these temporal, or spiritual, patrons; and the 
hasty transaction irrecoverably fixed their own 
condition, and that of their latest posterity. 
From the reign of Clovis, during five succes- 
sive centuries, the laws and manners of Gaul 
uniformly tended to promote the increase, and 
to confirm the duration, of personal servitude. 
Time and violence almost obliterated the inter- 
mediate ranks of society ; and left an obscure 
and narrow interval between the noble and the 
slave. This arbitrary and recent division has 
been transfonnied by pride and prejudice into a 
'national distinction, universally established by 
the arms and the laws of the Merovingians. 
The nobles, who claimed their genuine, or fabu- 
lous, descent, from the independent and victo- 
rious Franks, have asserted and abused, the inde- 
feasible right of conquest, over a prostrate crowd 
of slaves and plebeians, to whom they imputed 
the imaginary disgrace of a Gallic, or .Roman, 
extraction. 

The general state and revolutions Example of 
of France, a name which was im- Auvergne, 
posed by the conquerors, may be illusti’ated 
by the particular example of a province, a dio- 
cese, or a senatorial family. Auvergne had 
formerly maintained a just pre-eminence among 
the independent states and cities of Gaul. The 
brave and numerous inhabitants displayed a 
singular trophy ; the sword of Cmsar him.self, 
which he had lost when he was repulsed before 
the walls of Gergovia. too As the common olf- 
spring of Troy, they claimed a fraternal alliance 
with the Romans ; tot and if each province had 
imitated the courage and loyalty of Auvergne, 

Jur. Germ. 1. i. No, 28—47.), Muratori (Dissertat. xiv. rv.), Ducange 
(Gloss, sub voce Servi), and the Abbe de Mably (Observations, tom. 
ii. p. 3, &c. p. 2.37, &c.). 

98 Gregory of Tours (1. vi. c. 45. in ttan. ii. p. 289.) relates a me- 
morable example, in which Chil}seric only abu.secl the private rights 
of a master. Many families, wlucli belonged to his domus Jiscaka in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, were forcibly sent away into Spain- 

99 Licentiam habeatis mihi qu.a)eracnnque volueritis disciplinam 

E ortere; vel vetmradare, aut quod vobis placuerit de me faeere. 

larculf. Pormul. 1. ii. 28. in tom. iv. p. 497. The Ji'ornwla of IJn- 
tlenbrogius (p. 559.), and that of Anjou (p. 56.5.) are to the .same 
eifect. <.?regory of Tours (1. vii. c. 4.5. in tarn. ii. p. 311.) speaks of 
many persons, who sold them.selvesfor bread, in a great famine. 

100 When Cajsar saw it, he laughed (Plutarch, m Ctesar. in tom. i. 
p. 409.); yet he relates his uasuccessful siege of Gergovia, with less 
frankness than we might ex^iect. fi'om a great man to whom victory 
was familiar. He acknowledges, however, that in one attack he loijt 
forty-six centurions and seven hundred men (de Bell. Gallico, I. vi. 
c. 44—53. in tom. i. p. 270—272.). 

101 Audebant se quondam fratres Latio dicere, et sanguine ab 
lliaco populos computave. (^Sidon.Ajioilinar. l.vii. Epist. 7. in torn.!. 

i ). 799.) I am not informed of tlie degrees and circumstances of this 
abulous pedigree. 
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the fall of the Western empire might have been 
prevented, or delayed. They firmly maintained 
the fidelity which tliey had reluctantly sworn to 
the Visigoths ; but when their bravest nobles had 
fallen in the battle of Poitiers, they accepted, 
without resistance, a victorious and Catholic 
sovereign. This easy and valuable conquest 
was achieved, and possessed, by Theodoric, the 
eldest son of Clovis : but the remote province 
was separated from his Austrasian dominions, 
by the intermediate kingdoms of Soissons, Paris, 
and Orleans, which formed, after their father’s 
death, the inheritance of his three brothers. 
The KMg of Paris, Childebert, was tempted by 
the neighbourhood and beauty of Auvergne, 

The Upper country, which rises tow^ards the 
south into the mountains of the Cevennes, pre- 
sented a rich and various prospect of woods and 
pastures ; the sides of the hills were clothed with 
vines; and each eminence was crowned with a 
villa or castle. In the Lower Auvergne, the 
river Allier flows through the fair and spacious 
plain of Limagne ; and the inexhaustible fertility 
of the soil supx^lied, and still supplies, without 
any interval of repose, the constant repetition of 
the same harvests. On the false report, that 
their lawful sovereign had been slain in Ger- 
many, the city and diocese of Auvergne were be- 
trayed by the grandson of Sidonius Apollinaris. 
Cliildebert enjoyed this clandestine victory; and 
the free subjects of Theodoric threatened to de- 
sert his standard, if he indulged his private 
resentment, while the nation was engaged in i 
the Burgundian war. But the Franks of Aus- i 
trasia soon jdelded to the persuasive eloquence : 
of their king. “ Follow me,” said Theodoric, 

into Auvergne : I will lead you into a pro- 
** vince, where you may acquire gold, silver, 

“ slaves, cattle, and precious aj^parei, to the full 
“ extent of your wishes. I repeat my promise ; 

I give you the people, and their w^ealth, as 

your prey ; and you may transport them at 

pleasure into your owm country. ” By the 
execution of this promise, Theodoric justly for- 
feited the allegiance of a people, w’hom he 
devoted to destruction. His troops, reinforced 
by the fiercest barbarians of Germany, t04 spread 
desolation over the fruitful face of Auvergne; 
and two places only, a strong castle, and a holy 
shrine, were saved, or redeemed, from their 
licentious fury. The castle of Meroliac,50S 
seated on a lofty rock, which rose an hundred 
feet above the surface of the plain ; and a large 
reservoir of fresh w’ater was inclosed, with some 
arable lands, within the circle of its fortifications. 
The Franks beheld with envy and des^mir this 

102 Either the first, or second, partition among the sons of Clovis, 
had given Berry to Childebert. (dreg. Turon, I. iii. c. 12. in tom. ii. 
p. l!)2.) t’eiiui (s<ud he), Arvernam Lemancm, qum t&nik jocund!- 
tatis gratia refulgere dicitiir oculis cernere (1. iii. c. 9. p. 191’.). The 
face of the country was concealed by a thick fog, -when the king of 
I^arls made his ennry into Clertnont. 

103 For tlie description of Auvergne, see Sidonius (i. iv. Epist. 21. 
in torn. i. p. 793.), with the notes of Savaron and Sirniond (p. 279. 
and dl. of their restiective editions). Boulainvilliers (Etat de la 
France, torn. ii. p. 242— 2t58.), and the Abbii de la Longuerue (De- 
scription de la France, part, i- p. 1.32—139.). 

10‘t Furorem gentium, qure de ulteriore Rheni amnis parte vene- 
rant, superare non poterat (Greg. Turon. 1. iv. c. .50. in tom. ii, 229.), 
was the excuse of another king of Austrasia (A.D. 674,), for tlie 
ravages which his troops committed in the neighbourhood of Paris- 
name and situation, the Benedictine ^itors of Gre- 
gory of Pours tin tom. ii. p. 192.) have fixed this fortress at a place 
named Caitd Mifrlmc, two miles from Mauiiac, in the Upiier Au- 
vtrgne. In this description, I translate iwfra as if I read intrai the 
two prepositions are ^>erpetually confounded by Gregoiy, or his tran- 
scribers i and the sense must always decide. 


impregnable fortress . but they surprised a party 
of fifty stragglers ; and, as they were oppressed 
by the number of their captives, they fixed, at a 
trifling ransom, the alternative of life or death 
for these wwetched victims, whom the cruel 
barbarians were prepared to massacre on the 
refusal of the garrison. Another detachment 
penetrated as far as Brivas, or Brioude, where 
the inhabitants, with their valuable elfects, had 
taken refuge in the sanctuary of St. Julian. 
The doors of the church resisted the assault ; 
but a daring soldier entered through a window 
of the choir, and opened a passage to his com- 
panions. The clergy and people, the sacred and 
the profane spoils, were rudely torn from the al- 
tar ; and the sacrilegious division was made at a 
small distance from the town of Brioude. But 
this act of impiety was severely chastised by the 
devout son of Clovis. He punished with death 
the most atrocious offenders; left their secret 
accomplices to the vengeance of St. Julian ; re- 
leased the captives; restored the plunder; and 
extended the rights of sanctuary, five miles 
round the sepulchre of the holy martyr. 

Before the Austrasian army re- story of 
treated from Auvergne, Theodoric 
exacted some pledges of the future loyalty of 
a people, whose just hatred could be restrained 
only by their fear. A select band of noble 
youths, the sons of the principal senators, was 
delivered to the conqueror, as the hostages of 
the faith of Childebert, and of their countrymen. 
On the first rumour of war, or conspiracy, these 
guiltless youths were reduced to a state of servi- 
tude; and one of them, Attains, 107 vt'hose ad- 
ventures are more particularly related, kept his 
master’s horses in the diocese of Treves. After 
a painful search, he was discovered, in this un- 
worthy occupation, by the emissaries of his 
grandfather, Gregory bishop of Langres ; but 
his offers of ransom were sternly rejected by the 
avarice of the barbarian, who required an exor- 
bitant sum of ten pounds of gold for the freedom 
of his noble captive. His deliverance was 
effected by the hardy stratagem of Leo, a slave 
belonging to the kitchens of the bishop of 
Langres. 108 An unknown agent easily intro- 
duced him into the same family. The barbarian 
purchased Leo for the price of twelve pieces of 
gold ; and was pleased to learn, that he was 
deeply skilled in the luxury of an episcopal 
table: “ Kext Sunday,” said the Frank, “ I 
” shall invite my neighbours, and kinsmen. 

Exert thy art, and force them to confess, that 
“ they have never seen, or tasted, such an enter- 
“ tainment, even in the king’s house.” Leo 

106 See these revolutions, and wars, of Auvergne, in GregOTv of 
Tours (1. ii. c. 37, in torn. ii. p. 1S.3., and 1, iu.,c. 9. 12, 13. p. 191, 
192. de Miraculis Gt. Julian, c. 13. m tom. u. p. 406.}. He fre« 
quentlv Ijetrays his extraordinary attention to his native country. 

107 'The story of Attains is related by (iregory of lours (1. iii. 
c. 16. in tom. ii. p. 193-195.). His editor, the P. Uuinart, confounds 
this Attalus, who was a youth (p«er) in the year 532, with a friend of 
Sidonius of the same name, who was count of Autiin, titty or sixty 
years before. Such an error, which cannot be imputed to ignorance, 
is excused, in some degree, by its own magnitude. 

lOS This Gregorv, the great granettather of Gregory of 1 ours (m 
tom. ii. 197- 490.) iivecVninety two years; of which he passed forty 
ascount of Autun,andthirtv-two as bishop of Langres, According 
to the poet Fortunatus, he displayed equal merit in tliese tullexent 

Nohilis antiqua decurrens prole parentum, 

Nohilior gestis, nunc super astra manet. 

Arbiter ante ferox, dein pins ipse sacerdos, 

Q,uo» domuit judex, fovit amore patris. 
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assured him, that, if he would provide a sufficient 
quantity of poultry, his wishes should be satis- 
fied. The roaster, who already aspired to the 
ment of elegant hospitality, assumed, as his 
own, the praise which the voracious guests 
unanimously bestowed on his cook; and the 
dexterous Leo insensibly acquired the trust and 
management of his household. After the patient 
expectation of a whole year, he cautiously whis- 
pered his design to Attalus, and exhorted him to 
prepare for flight in the ensuing night. At the 
hour of midnight, the intemperate guests retired 
from table ; and the Frank’s son-in-law, whom 
Leo attended to his apartment with a nocturnal 
potation, condescended to jest on the facility 
with which he might betray his trust. The 
intrepid slave, after sustaining this dangerous 
raillery, entered lus master’s bedchamber ; re- 
moved his spear and shield ; silently drew the 
fleetest horses from the stai)le; unbarred the 
ponderous gates ; and excited Attalus to save 
his life and lil3erty by incessant diligence. 
Their apprehensions urged them to leave their 
horses on the banks of the Meuse they swam 
the river, wandered three days in the adjacent 
forest, and subsisted only by the accidental dis- 
covery of a wild plum-tree. As they lay con- 
cealed in a dark thicket, they heard the noise of 
horses ; they were terrified by the angry coun- 
tenance of their master, and they anxiously 
listened to his declaration, that, if he could seize 
the guilty fugitives, one of them he would cut 
in pieces with his sword, and would expose the 
other on a gibbet. At length, Attalus, and his 
faithful Leo, reached the friendly habitation of 
a presbyter of Eheims, who recruited their 
fainting strength with bread and wine, concealed 
them from the search of their enemy, and safely 
conducted them, beyond the limits of the Aus- 
trasian kingdom, to the episcopal palace of 
Langres. Gregory embraced his grandson with 
tears of joy, gratefully delivered Leo, with his 
whole family, from the yoke of servitude, and 
bestowed on him the property of a farm, where 
he might end his days in happiness and freedom. 
Perhaps this singular adventure, which is marked 
with so many circumstances of truth and nature, 
was related by Attalus himself, to his cousin, or 
nephew, the first historian of the Franks. Gre- 
gory of Tours was born about sixty years 
after the death of Sidoniiis Apollinaris; and 
their situation was almost similar, since each of 
them was a native of Auvergne, a senator, and a 
bishop. The difference of their style and senti- 
ments may, therefore, express the decay of Gaul ; 
and clearly ascertain how much, in so short a 

109 As M. cle Valois, and the P. Ruinart, are determined to chance 
the MoseUa of the text into Musa, it becomes me to acquiesce in the 
alteration. Yet, after some examination of the topocTaphy, I could 
defend tiie common reading, 

110 The parents of Grcffoiy (Grecorius Florentius Georgius) were 
of noble extraction (natalibus - - . iltuatres), and they possessed large 
a,tates {latifmidia) both in Auvergne and Burgundy. He wixs bom 
in the year 539, was consecrated bishop of Tours in 573, and died in 
593, or 595, soon after he had terminated bis history. See his Life, 
by Odo, abbot of Clugny (in tom. ii. p. 129-135.), and a new Life in 
the Mdraoires de I’Acatl^inie, &c. tom. xxvi. p. 698— fi37. 

111 Decedents atgue immo potius perennte ab urbibus GalUcanis 
liberalium cultxir^ literarum, &c. (in priefat. in tom. ii, p. 137.), is 
the complaint of Gregory himself, which he fully verifies by Ids own 
work. His style is equally devoid of elegance and simplicity. In a 
conspiciious station he still remained a stranger to his own age and 
eountry ; and in a prolix work (the five last books contain ten years) 
he has omitted almost every thing that posterity desires to loani. 


space, the human mind had lost of its energy 

and refinement. 11! 

We are now qualified to de- pi-iviieges of the 
spise the opposite, and, perhaps, of Gaui. 

artful, misrepresentations, which Jiave softened, 
or exaggerated, the oppression of the Komans 
of Gaul under the reign of the Merovingians. 
The conquerors never promulgated any universal 
edict of servitude, or confiscation ; but a dege- 
nerate people, who excused their weakness by 
the specious names of politeness and peace, was 
exposed to the arms and laws of the ferocious 
barbarians, who contemptuously insulted their 
possessions, their freedom, and their safety. 
Their personal injuries were partial and irre- 
gular ; but the great body of the Romans sur- 
vived the revolution, and still preserved the pro- 
perty, and privileges, of citizens. A large 
portion of their lands was exacted for the use of 
the Franks : but they enjoyed the remainder, 
exempt from tribute ; i and the same irresist- 
ible violence which swept away the arts and 
manufactures of Gaul, destroyed the elaborate 
and expeasive system of Imperial despotism. 
The provincials must frequently deplore the 
savage jurisprudence of the Salic or Ripuarian 
laws ; but their private life, in the important 
concerns of marriage, testaments, or inheritance, 
was still regulated by the Theodosian Code; 
and a discontented Roman might freely aspire, 
or descend, to the character and title of a bar- 
barian. The honours of the state were accessible 
to his ambition : the education and temper of the 
Romans more peculiarly qualified them for the 
offices of civil government; and, as soon as 
emulation had rekindled their military ardour, 
they were permitted to march in tlie ranks, or 
even at the head, of the victorious Germans. 
I shall not attempt to enumerate the generals 
and magistrates, whose names attest the li- 
beral policy of the Merovingians. The su- 
preme command of Burgundy, with the title of 
Patrician, was successively intrusted to three 
Romans; and the last, and most powerful, 
Mummolusjii-t- who alternately saved and dis- 
turbed the monarchy, had supplanted his father 
in the station of count of Autun, and left a 
treasure of thirty talents of gold, and two hun- 
dred and fifty talent^s of silver. The fierce and 
illiterate barbarians were excluded, during 
several generations, from the dignities, and 
even from the orders, of the church. its The 
clergy of Gaul consisted almost entirely of na- 
tive provincials; the haughty Franks fell pro- 
strate at the feet of their subjects, who were 
dignified with the episcopal chai'acter ; and 

I have tediously acquired, by a painful penisal, the right of pro- 
nouiicinK this unfavourable seiuence. 

112 The Abb^ de Mably (tom. i.p. 247—287.) has diligently con- 
finned tiris opinion of the president de Montesquieu (KsprittlesLoix, 
!. XXX. c. 13.) • 

113 See Dubos, Hist. Critique do la Monarchie Frangoise, tom. ii. 

1. vj. c. 9, 10. The French Antiquarians establish as n principle, that 
the Hoinana and; barbarians may be distinguished by their nanres. 
Their names undoubtedly form a reawnable presumpliun; yet in 
reading Gregory of Tours, 1 have observed Gontlulphus, of Henato- 
rian, or Roman, extraction (1. vi. c. 11. in tom. ii. p. 273,); and 
Claudius, a barbarian (1. vli. c. 29, p. 303.), 

Ill Hunius MuinmoUw is repeatedly mentioned by Gregory of 
lour.s,irora the fourth (e. 42,p. 221.) to the seventh (c. 40, p. 3l0.) 
bonk. The computation by talents is singular enough; but if 
Gregory attached any meaning to that obsolete word, the treasures 
of Muininolus must have ex<'eeded 100, COOL sterling. 

115 See Fleury, Discours iii, sur I’Histoire Eccldsiastique. 
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the power and riches which had been lost 
in war, were insensibly recovered by supersti- 
tion. In all temporal affairs, the Theodo- 
sian Code was the universal law of the clergy ; 
but the barbaric jurisprudence had liberally 
provided for their personal safety : a sub-deacon 
was equivalent to two Franks; the 
and priest, were held in similar estimation; 
and the life of a bishop w-as appreciated far 
above the common standard, at the price of nine 
hundred pieces of goldrii7 The Romans com- 
municated to their conquerors the use of the 
Christian religion and Latin language: ^^8 
but their language and their religion had alike 
degenerated from the simple purity of the Au- 
gustan, and Apostolic, age. The progress of 
superstition and barbarism w^as rapid and uni- 
versal : the worship of the saints concealed from 
vulgar eyes the God of the Christians ; and the 
rustic dialect of peasants and soldiers was cor- 
rupted by a Teutonic idiom and pronunciation. 
Yet such intercourse of sacred and social com- 
munion eradicated the distinctions of birth and 
victory ; and the nations of Gaul were gradually 
confounded under the name and government of 
the Franks. 

An.rd,rfihe Tile Franks, after they mingled 
Franks. their Gallic subjects, might 

have imparted the most valuable of human gifts, 
a spirit, and system, of constitutional liberty. 
Under a king, hereditary but limited, the chiefs 
and counsellors might have debated, at Paris, in 
the palace of the Caesars ; the adjacent field, 
where the emperors reviewed their mercenary 
legions, would have admitted the legislative 
assembly of freemen and warriors; and the 
rude model, which had been sketched in the 
woods of Germany,iiy might have been polished 
and improved by the civil wisdom of the Ro- 
mans. But the careless barbarians, secure of 
their personal independence, disdained the 
labour of government: the annual assemblies 
of the month of March were silently abolished ; 
and the nation was separated, and almost dis- 
solved, by the conquest of Gaul .^20 The mo- 
narchy was left without any regular establish- 
ment of justice, of arms, or of revenue. The 
successors of Clovis wanted resolution to assume, 
or strength to exercise, the legislative and exe- 
cutive powers, which the people had abdicated : 
the royal prerogative was distinguished only by a 
more ample privilege of rapine and murder ; and 
the love of freedom, so often invigorated and dis- 
graced by private ambition, was reduced, among 
the licentious Franks, to the contempt of order, 
and the desire of impunity. Seventy-five years 
after the death of Clovis, his grandson, Gontran, 
king of Burgundy, sent an ai'my to invade tlie 

116 The bishop of Tours himself has recorded the complaint of 
ChiliieriCji the fp-aiidson of Clovis* Ecce pauper reniansit Fiscus 
noster ; ecce clivititc nostnc ad ecclesiiis Mint translataj : nulli penitos 
nisi soli Fpiacopi regnant (1. vi. c. 46. in tom, ii. p* 201.), 

117 See tbelUpuarian Code (tit. xxxvi. in tom. iv. p. 211,). The 
Salic law does not provide for the safety of the clergy ; and we 
might suppose, on the behalf of the more civilised tribe, that they 
had. not foreseen such an impious act as the muuler of a priest. Yet 
Praitoxtatas, archbish<y of Houen, was assassinated by we order of 
queen Predegundis before the altar. (,(^reg. Turon. 1. viii, c. 31. in, 
tonr, ii. p. 326.) 

US M. Bonamy {MiSm. de PAcaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxiv. 
p. 5H2— 670.) has ascertained tlie Lingua Romana Rustica, which, 
through the medium of the R(mance, has gratlually been polished 
’ into the actual form of the French language. Under the Carlovin- 
gian race, the kings and nobles of France still understood the dialect 
of their German ancestors. 

Ill) Ce l)eau sysieme a duS faouvd dans les bois. Montesquieu, 
Esprit des Loix, 1. xi, c. G. 
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Gothic possessions of Septiinan5a,or Languedoc. 
The troops of Burgundy, Berry, Auvergne, 
and the adjacent territories, w>^ere excited by the 
hopes of spoil. They marched, without disci- 
pline, under the banners of German, or Gallic, 
counts ; their attack was feeble and unsuccessful ; 
but the friendly and hostile provinces were 
desolated with indiscriminate rage. The corn 
fields, the villages, the churches themselves, 
were consumed by fire; the inhabitants were 
massacred, or dragged into captivity; and, in 
the disorderly retreat, five thousand .of these 
inhuman savages were destroyed by hunger or 
intestine discord. When the pious Gontran 
reproached the guilt, or neglect, of their leaders ; 
and threatened to inflict, not a legal sentence, 
but instant and arbitrary execution ; they accused 
the universal and incurable corruption of the 
people. “ No one,” they said, “ any longer 
“ fears or respects Ms king, his duke, or his 
“ count. Each man loves to do evil, and freely 
“ indulges his criminal inclinations. The most 
" gentle coiTection provokes an immediate tu- 
“ mult; and the rash magistrate, who presumes 
“ to censure, or restrain, his seditious subjects, 
“ seldom escapes alive from their revenge. ”121 
It has been reserved for the same nation to 
expose, by their intemperate vices, the most 
odious abuse of freedom ; and to supply its loss 
by the spirit of honour and humanity, which 
now alleviates and dignifies their obeMence to 
an absolute sovereign. 

The Visigoths had resigned to TheVisigotha 
Clovis the greatest part of their «f Spain. 
Gallic possessions; but their loss was amply 
compensated by the easy conquest, and secure 
enjoyment, of the provinces of Spain. From 
the monarchy of the Goths, which soon involved 
the Suevic kingdom of Gallicia, the modern 
Spaniards still derive some national vanity : but 
the historian of the Roman empire is neither 
invited, nor compelled, to pursue the obscure 
and barren series of their annals. 122 The Goths 
of Spain were separated from the rest of man- 
kind, by the lofty ridge of the Pyrensean 
mountains: their manners and institutions, as 
far as they W'ere common to the Germanic 
tribes, have been already explained. I have 
anticipated, in the preceding chapter, the most 
important of their ecclesiastical events, the fall 
of Arianism, and the persecution of the Jews: 
and it only remains to observe some interesting 
circumstances, -which relate to the civil and ec- 
clesiastical constitution of the Spanish kingdom. 

After their conversion from legislative 
idolatry or heresy, the Franks and assembueRof 
the Visigoths were disposed to 
embrace, with equal submission, the inherent 


56. It should stem that the institution of national assemblies, 
which are coSval with the French nation, have never been congenial 

*^121^Gre^Ty of Tours {1. viii. c. 30, in tom. ii. p. 325, 326.) 
relates, with much iiulitforence, the crimes, the reproof, and tire 
apology. Kullus Begem metuit, nuUus Ducem, nullus Comitem 
revereturj et si fortassis alicuiistadjrtplicent,etea, pro longae vital* 
vitae vestrm, eraemlare cotiatur, statim seditin in poimlo, statiin tu- 
Toulma exoritur, et in tantum unusquisque contra sjeniorem, saeva. 
intwtione grassatur, ut vix se credat evaders, si tandem silere ne- 

in these dark ages, has been peailiarly unfortunate. 
Tlie Pranks had a Gregory of Tours : the Saxons, or Angles, a 
Bede ; the Lombards, a Faul Wamefrid, .Ssc, But the histoiy of 
the Visigoths is contained in the short and imperiect Chronicles of 
Isidore of ^viiie, aird J ohn of Biclar. 
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evils, emd the accidental benefits, of superstition. 
But the prelates of France, long before the ex- 
tinction of the Merovingian race, had dege- 
nerated into fighting and hunting barbarians. 
They disdained the use of synods; forgot the 
laws of temperance and chastity ; and preferred 
the indulgence of private ambition and luxury, 
to the general interest of the sacerdotal profes- 
sion. ^^3 The bishops of Spain respected them- 
selves, and were respected by the public : their 
indissoluble union disguised their vices, and 
confirmed their authority : and the regular dis- 
cipline of the church introduced peace, order, 
and stability, into the government of the state. 
From the reign of Recared, the first Catholic 
king, to that of Witiza, the immediate predeces- 
sor of the unfortunate Roderic, sixteen national 
councils were successively convened. The six 
metropolitans, Toledo, Seville, Merida, Braga, 
Tarragona, and Narbonne, presided according 
to their respective seniority ; the assembly was 
composed of their suifragan bishops, who ap- 
peared in person, or by their proxies; and a 
place was assigned to the most holy or opulent 
of the Spanish abbots. During the first three 
days of the convocation, as long as they agitated 
the ecclesiastical questions of doctrine and dis- 
cipline, the profane hiity was excluded from their 
debates; which were conducted, however, with 
decent solemnity. But, on the morning of the 
fourth day, tlie doors were thrown open for the 
entrance of the great officers of the palace, the 
dukes and counts of the provinces, the judges of 
the cities, and the Gothic nobles : and the de- 
crees of Heaven were ratified by the consent of 
the people. The same rules were observed in 
the provincial assemblies, the annual synods 
which were empowered to hear complaints, and 
to redress grievances; and a legal government 
was supported by the prevailing influence of the 
Spanish clergy. The bishops, who, in each re- 
volution, were prepared to flatter the victorious, 
and to insult the prostrate, laboured, with dili- 
gence and success, to kindle the flames of per- 
secution, and to exalt the mitre above the crown. 
Yet the national councils of Toledo, in which 
the free spirit of the barbarians was tempered and 
guided by episcopal policy, have established some 
prudent law's for the common benefit of the king 
and people. The vacancy of tlie throne was 
supplied by the choice of the bishops and pala- 
tines ; and, after the failure of the line of Alaric, 
the regal dignity w'as still limited to the pure and 
noble blood of the Goths. The clergy, who 
anointed their lawful prince, always recom- 
mended, and sometimes practised, the duty of 
allegiance ; and the spiritual censures were de- 
nounced on the heads of the impious subjects, 
who should resist his authority, conspire against 
Ms life, or violate, by an indecent union, the 
chastity even of his widow. But the monarch 
himself, when he ascended the throne, was bound 

123 Such are the complaints of St. Boniface, the apostle of Ger- 
many, and the reformer of (iaul (in tom. iv. p. £>■!.). The fourscore 

e , which he deplores, of licence and corruption, would seem to 
uate, that the barbarians were admitted into the clergy about 
the vear 660. 

t The acts of the councils of Toledo are still the most authentic 


ji,?, i-i. iv, AO. Tfii. i, xni. o. o.;. i navciouaa iviascou 
Hist, of the .tlncient Geimans, xv. 2u. and Amiotaiiom, xxvi. and 


by a reciprocal oath to God and his people, tliat lie 
would faithfully execute his important trust. The 
real or imaginary faults of his administration were 
subject to the control of a powerful aristocracy ; 
and the bishops and palatines w'ere guarded by 
a fundamental privilege, that they should not 
be degraded, imprisoned, tortured, nor punished 
with death, exile, or confiscation, unless by the 
free and public judgment of their peers. 124 
One of these legislative councils code of the 
of Toledo examined and ratified the Visigotiis. 
Code of law's wdiich had been compiled by a suc- 
cession of Gothic kings, from the fierce Eiiric, 
to the devout Egica. As long as the Visigoths 
themselves were satisfied with the rude customs 
of their ancestors, they indulged their subjects 
of Aquitain and Spain in the enjoyment ot the 
Roman law. Their gradual improvement in 
arts, in policy, and at length in religion, encou- 
raged them to imitate, and to supersede, these 
foreign institutions ; and to compose a code of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence, for the use of a 
great and united people. The same obligations, 
and the same privileges, were communicated to 
the nations of the Spankh monardiy : and the 
conquerors, insensibly renouncing the Teutonic 
idiom, submitted to the restraints of equity, and 
exalted the Romans to the participation of free- 
dom. The merit of this impartial policy was 
enhanced by the situation of Spain, under the 
reign of the Visigoths. The provincials were 
long separated from their Arian masters by the 
irreconcilable difl'erence of religion. After the 
conversion of Recared had removed the pre- 
judices of the Catholics, the coasts, both of 
the Ocean and Mediterranean, were still pos- 
sessed by the Eastern emperors ; w'ho secretly 
excited a discontented people to reject the yoke 
of the barbarians, and to assert the name and 
dignity of Roman citizens. The allegiance of 
doubtful subjects is indeed most effectually 
secured by their own persuasion, that they hazard 
more in a revolt, than they can hope to obtain 
by a revolution ; but it has appeared so natural 
to oppress those whom we hate and fear, that 
the contrary system well deserves the praise of 
wisdom and moderation. 125 

While the kingdoms of the Franks Kevoiutjon of 
and Visigoths were established in 
Gaul and Spain, the Saxons achieved the con- 
quest of Britain, the third great diocese of the 
praefecture of the West. Since Britain was 
already separated from the Roman empire, I 
might, without reproach, decline a story, 
familiar to the most illiterate, and obscure to 
the most learned, of my readers. The Sax- 
ons, who excelled in the use of the oar, or the 
battle-axe, were ignorant of the art which could 
alone peiqjetuate the fame of their exploits : the 
provincials, relapsing into barbarism, neglected 
to describe the ruin of their country; and the 
doubtful tradition was almost extinguished, be- 

sxxiii.) and Ferreras (HLst. G^ndrale do I’Espagne, tom. ii.) venr 
useful and accurate guides. 

125 The Code or the Visigoths, regularly divided into twelve 
books, has been correctly published by Dont Bouquet (in tom. iv. 
p. 273—160.). It has Coen treated by the president Dc Montes- 
quieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. c. 1.) with excessive severity. I 
dislike the style ; I detest the superstition ; but I shall presume to 
think, that the civil .jurisprudence displays a nvore civilised tmd en- 
lightened state of society, tlian tliat of tlie Burgundians, or evm of 
the Lotnbards. 
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fore the nnissionaries of Rome restored the light 
of science and Christianity. The declamations 
of Gildas, the fragments, or fables, of Nennius, 
the obscure hints of the Saxon laws and chroni- 
cles, and the ecclesiastical tales of the venerable 
Beded^^J have been illustrated by the diligence, 
and sometimes embellished by the fancy, of suc- 
ceeding writers, whose woi'ks I am not ambi- 
tious either to censure or to transcribe. ^^7 Yet 
the historian of the empire may be tempted to 
pursue the revolutions of a Roman province, 
till it vanishes from his sight ; and an English- 
man may curiously trace the establishment of 
the barbarians, from whom he derives his name, 
his laws, and perhaps his origin. 

^ „ About forty years after the dis- 

Saxons. solution ot the Roman government, 
A.D.4i9. Yoytigern appears to have obtained 
the supreme, though precarious, command of 
the princes and cities of Britain. That unfor- 
tunate monarch has been almost unanimously 
condemned for the weak and mischievous policy 
of invitingiss a formidable stranger, to repel the 
vexatious inroads of a domestic foe. His am- 
bassadors are despatched, by the gravest histo- 
rians, to the coast of Gennany ; tliey address a 
pathetic oration to the general assembly of the 
Saxons, and those warlike barbarians resolve to 
assist with a fleet and army the suppliants of a 
distant and unknown island. If Britain had 
indeed been unknown to the Saxons, the measure 
of its calamities would have been less complete. 
But the strength of the Roman government 
could not always guard the maritime province 
against the pirates of Germany: the indepen- 
dent and divided states were exposed to their 
attacks ; and the Saxons might sometimes join 
the Scots and the Piets, in a tacit, or express, 
confederacy of rapine and destruction. Vorti- 
gern could only balance the various perils, which 
assaulted on every side his throne and his people ; 
and his policy may deserve either praise or ex- 
cuse, if he preferred the alliance of £/iose barba- 
rians, whose naval power rendered them the 
most dangerous enemies, and the most service- 
able allies. Hengist and Horsa, as they ranged 
along the eastern coast with three ships, were 
engaged, by the promise of an ample stipend, to 
embrace the defence of Britain; and their in- 
trepid valour soon delivered the country from 
the Caledonian invaders. The isle of Thanet, 
a secure and fertile district, was allotted for the 
residence of these German auxiliaries, and they 
were supplied, according to the treaty, with a 
plentiful allowance of clothing and provisions. 
This favourable reception encouraged five thou- 
sand warriors to embark with their families in 
seventeen vessels, and the infant power of Hen- 
gist was fortified by this strong and seasonable 
reinforcement. The crafty barbarian suggested 

126 See Gildas de Exddio Britanniir, c. 11—25. p. 4—9. edit- Gale. 
Nennius, Hist. Britonum, c. 28. .’15—65. p. 105—115. edit. Gale. 
Bede, Hist. Ecclesiast. Gentis Anglonun, 1. i. c- 12—16. p. 49~53, 
c. 22. p. 58. edit. Smith. Chron. Suxonicum, p. 11— 23, &c. etUt. 
Gibson. The Anglo-Saxon laws were published l»y Wilkins, London, 
1731, in folio ; and tlte Leges Waliicae, by Wotton. and Clarke, 
London, 1730, in folio. 

127 The laborious Mr. Carte, and the Ingenious Mr. Whitaker, 
are the ttiro modt-m writers to whom 1 am pTlncipally indebted. The 
particular historian of Manchester embraces, under that obscure title, 
a sul^ect almost as extensive as the general history of England. 

128 This itivilatmi, which may derive some countenance from the 
loose expressions of Gildas and Bme, is framed into a regular story 


to Vortigern the obvious advantage of fixing, in 
the neighbourhood of the I^icts, a colony of 
faithful allies : a third fleet of forty ships, under 
the command of his son and nephew, sailed from 
Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and disem- 
barked a new army on the coast of Northumber- 
land, or Lothian, at the opposite extremity of 
the devoted land. It was easy to foresee, but 
it was impos.sible to prevent, the impending evils. 
The two nations were soon divided and exasper- 
ated by mutual jealousies. The Saxons mag- 
nified all that they had done and sufi'ered in the 
cause of an ungrateful people; while the Bri- 
tons regretted the liberal rewards which could 
not satisfy the avarice of those haughty merce 
naries. The causes of fear and hatred were 
inflamed into an irreconcilable quarrel. The 
Saxons flew to arms ; and, if they perpetrated a 
treacherous massacre during the security of a 
feast, they destroyed the reciprocal confidence 
which sustains the intercourse of peace and 

W'ar.i29 

Hengist, who boldly aspired to Estawisiunent 
the conquest of Britain, exhorted LeSard 5 y.“' 
his countrymen to embrace the glo- 455-582. 
rious opportunity : he painted in lively colours, 
the fertility of the soil, the wealth of the cities, 
the pusillanimous temper of the natives, and the 
convenient situation of a spacious solitary island, 
accessible on all sides to the Saxon fleets. The 
successive colonies which issued, in the period 
of a century, from the mouths of the Elbe, the 
Weser, and the Rhine, were principally com- 
posed of three valiant tribes or nations of Ger- 
many ; the the o!d Saai^ons, and tlie Ayigles, 
The Jutes, who fought under the peculiar ban- 
ner of Hengist, assumed the merit of leading 
their countrymen in the paths of glory, and of 
erecting, in Kent, the first independent kingdom. 
The fame of the enterprise was attributed to the 
primitive Saxons; and the common laws and 
language of the conquerors are described by the 
national appellation of a people, which, at the 
end of four hundred years, produced the first 
xnonarchs of South Britain. The Angles were 
distinguished by their numbers and their success ; 
and they claimed the honour of fixing a per- 
petual name on the country, of which they oc- 
cupied the most ample portion. The barl>arians, 
who followed the hopes of rapine either on the 
land or sea, were insensibly blended with this 
triple confederacy ; the JFrisiufis, who had been 
tempted by their vicinity to the British shores, 
might balance, during a short space, th|ifetrength .i 
and reputation of the native Saxons ; the Danes, 
the Prussia7is, the Rugians, are faintly described ; 
and some adventurous Ilmis, who had wandered 
as far as the Baltic, might embark on board the 
German vessels, for the conquest of a new 
world. 130 But this arduous achievement was 

by Witikind, a Saxon monk of the tenth centuiy. (See Cousin, Hist, 
cle iTEmpire dTJeddent, tom. ii. p, 356.) Raidn, and even Hunio, 
have too fireely used this suspicious evidence, without regarding die 
precise and. probable testimony of Nennius : Interea vonerunt tres 
Chiulte a Germania in exilio pu/sie, in quifaus erant Hors et Hengist. 

129 Nennius imputes to the Saxons the murder of three hundred 
British Chiefs j a crime not unsuitable to their savage manners. But 
we are not obliged to believe {see JeffVey of Monmouth, I, viii. 
c* 9—12.), that Monebenge is their monument, which the giants 
hadformerly transportesd from Africa to Ireland, and which was re. 
moved to Britain by the order of Ambrosius, and the art of Merlin. 

J30 All these tribes are expressly enumerated by Bede <1. i. c. 15. 
p. 52. 1. T. c. 9. p> 190.1, and tliough I have considea'ed Mr. Whit- 
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not prepared or executed by the union of national 
powers. Each intrepid chieftain, according to 
the measure of his fame and fortunes, assembled 
his followers ; equipped a fleet of three, or per- 
haps of sixty, vessels ; chose the place of tlie 
attack ; and conducted his subsequent operations 
according to the events of the war, and the dic- 
tates of his private interest. In the invasion of 
Britain many heroes vanquished and fell j but 
only seven victorious leaders assumed, or at least 
maintained, the title of kings. Seven inde- 
pendent thrones, the Saxon Heptarchy, were 
founded by the conquerors ; and seven families, 
one of which has been continued, by female suc- 
cession, to our present sovereign, derived their 
equal and sacred lineage from Woden, the god 
of war. It has been pretended, that this repub- 
lic of kings was moderated by a general council 
and a supreme magistrate. But such an arti- 
ficial scheme of policy is repugnant to the rude 
and turbulent spirit of the Saxons : their laws 
are silent; and their imperfect annals afford 
only a dark and bloody prospect of intestine 
discord. 

State of the ^ monk, who, in the profound 
Britons. ignorance of human life, has pre- 
sumed to exercise the office of historian, 
strangely disfigures the state of Britain, at the 
time of its separation from the Western empire. 
Gildasiss describes in florid language the im- 
provements of agriculture, the foreign trade 
which flowed with every tide into the Thames 
and the Severn, the solid and lofty construction of 
public and private edifices : he accuses the sinful 
luxury of the British people ; of a people, accord- 
ing to the same writer, ignorant of the most simple 
arts, and incapable, without the aid of the Ro- 
mans, of providing walls of stone, or weapons of 
iron, for the defence of their native land.^ss 
Under the long dominion of the emperors, Bri- 
tain had been insensibly moulded into the ele- 
gant and servile form of a Roman province, 
whose safety was intrusted to a foreign powder. 
The subjects of Honorius contemplated their 
new freedom with surprise and terror ; they were 
left destitute of any civil or military constitution ; 
and their uncertain rulers wanted either skill, or 
courage, or authority, to direct the public force 
against the common enemy. The introduction 
of the Saxons betrayed their internal weakness, 
and degraded the character both of the prince 
and people. Their consternation magnified the 
danger iJlie want of union diminished their re- 
sources pand the madness of civil factions was 
more solicitous to accuse, than to remedy, the 
evils, which they imputed to the misconduct of 
their adversaries. Yet the Britons were not 
ignorant, they could not be ignorant, of the 
manufacture or the use of arms : the successive 
and disorderly attacks of the Saxons, allowed 
them to recover from their amazement, and the 

flVer’s remarlcs {Hist, of Manchester, vol. ii. p. .533—543.), I do 
not perceive the absurdity of supposing that the Frisians, &e. were 
minted with the Anglo-Saxons. 

131 Bede has aittmerated seven Icings, two Saxons, a Jute, and 
four Angles, who succes.sively acquired in the heptarchy an indeiinile 
supremacy of power and rt^nown. But their reign wan the eflecc, 
not of law, but of conquest ; and he observes in similar terms, that 
one of them subdued the Isles of Man and Anglesey } and that 
another imposed a tribute on the Scots and Piets, (llist. Eocies. I. ii. 
c. 6. p. 83.) 

132 See Hildas de Excidio Britannite, o. i. p. 1. edit. Gale. 


prosperous or adverse events of the war added 
discipline and experience to their native valour. 

While the continent of Europe Their resist- 
and Africa yielded, without resist- 
ance, to the barbarians, the British island, alone 
and unaided, maintained a long, a vigorous, 
though an unsuccessful, struggle, against the 
formidable pirates, who, almost at the same in- 
stant, assaulted Jthe northern, the eastern, and 
the southern coasts. The cities, which had been 
fortified with skill, wore defended with resolu- 
tion ; the advantages of ground, hills, forests, 
and morasses, were diligently improved by the 
inhabitants; the conquest of each district was 
purchased with blood; and the defeats of the 
Saxons are strongly attested by the discreet 
silence of their annalist. Hengist might hope 
to achieve the conquest of Britain ; but his am- 
bition, in an active reign of thirty-five years, was 
confined to the possession of Kent ; and the 
numerous colony which he had planted in the 
North, was extirpated by the sword of the Bri- 
tons. The monarchy of the West- Saxons was 
laboriously founded by the persevering efforts of 
three martial generations. The life of Cerdic, 
one of the bravest of the children of Woden, 
was consumed in the conquest of Hampshire, 
and the Isle of Wight ; and the loss which he 
sustained in the battle of Mount Badon, reduced 
him to a state of inglorious repose. Kenric, 
his valiant son, advanced into Wiltshire; be- 
sieged Salisbury, at that time seated on a com- 
manding eminence; and vanquished an army 
which advanced to the relief of the city. In the 
subsequent battle of Marlborough, ^3*1^ his British 
enemies displayed their military science. Their 
troops were formed in three lines; each line 
consisted of three distinct bodies, and the cavalry, 
the archers, and the pikemen, were distributed 
according to the principles of Roman tactics. 
The Saxons charged in one weighty column, 
boldly encountered with their short swords the 
long lances of the Britons, and maintained an 
equal conflict till the approach of night. Two 
decisive victories, the death of three British 
kings, and the reduction of Cirencester, Bath, 
and Gloucester, established the fame and power 
of Ceaulin, the grandson of Cerdic, wflio carried 
his victorious arms to the banks of the Severn. 

After a war of an hundred years, 
the independent Britons still occu- 
pied the whole extent of the western coast, 
from the wall of Antoninus to the extreme pro- 
montory of Cornwall; and the principal cities 
of the inland country still opposed the arms of 
the barbarians. Resistance became more lan- 
guid, as the number and boldness of the assail- 
ants continually increased. Winning their way 
by slow and painful efforts, the Saxons, the 
Angles, and their various confederates, advanced 
from the North, from the East, and from the 

133 Mr.W'hitater {Histm 7 of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 503.515.) 
has smartly expostrd this Klarinf? absurdity, which had pas.scd unno- 
ticed by the general historians, as they were ha.^texiiing to more inter- 
esting and important events. 

13-i At Beran-birig, or Barbtiry-castle, near Marlborongh. The 
Saxon chronicle assigns the name tmd date. Camden (Britannia, 
vol. i. p. 128.) ascertains the place, and Henry of Hiintingdan 
(Scriptow post Ibdani, p. ,314.) relates the cirmnstances, of this 
battle. They are probable and characteristir ; and the historians of 
the twelfth century might consult some materials that no longer 
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South, till their victorious banners were united 
in the centre of the island. Beyond the Severn 
the Britons still asserted their national freedom, 
which survived the heptarchy, and even the mo- 
narchy, of the Saxons. The bravest warriors, 
who preferred exile to slavery, found a secure 
refuge in the mountains of Wales : the reluc- 
tant submission of Cornwall was delayed for 
some ages ; and a band of fugitives acquired 
a settlement in Gaul, by their own valour, or 
the liberality of the Merovingian kings. The 
western angle of Armorica acquired the new 
appellations of Cornwall, and the Lesser Britain i 
and the vacant lands of the Osismii were tilled 
by a strange people, who, under the authority of 
their counts and bishops, preserved the laws and 
language of their ancestors. To the feeble de- 
scendants of Clovis and Charlemagne, the Bri- 
tons of Armorica refused the customary tribute, 
subdued the neighbouring dioceses of Vannes, 
Rennes, and Nantes, and formed a powerful, 
though vassal, state, which has been united to 
the crown of France. 

The fame of ^ century of perpetual, or at 

Arthur. least implacable, war, much cou rage, 
and some skill, must have been exerted for the 
defence of Britain. Yet if the memory of its 
champions is almost buried in oblivion, we need 
not repine ; since every age, however destitute 
of science or virtue, sufficiently abounds with 
acts of blood and military renown. The tomb 
of Vortimer, the son of Vortigern, was erected 
on the margin of the sea-shore, as a land-mai'k 
formidable to tlie Saxons, whom he had thrice 
vanquished in the fields of Kent. Ambrosius Au- 
relian was descended from a noble family of Ro- 
mans ; his modesty was equal to his valour, and 
his valour, till the last fatal action, ^39 was crowned 
with splendid success. But every British name 
is effaced by the illustrious name of 
the hereditary prince of the Silures, in South 
Wales, and the elective king or general of the 
nation. According to the most rational account, 
he defeated, in twelve successive battles, the 
Angles of the North, and the Saxons of the 
West; but the declining age of the hero was 
embittered by popular ingratitude, and domestic 
misfortunes. The events of his life are less in- 
teresting, than the singular revolutions of his 
fame. JDuring a period of five hundred years 
the tradition of his exploits was preserved, and 
rudely embellished, by the obscure bards of 
Wales and Armorica, who were odious to llie 

135 Cornwall was finally suhcluecl by Atlielstan {A.D. 927--941.), 
who planted an English colony at Exeter, and confined the Britons 
beyond the river Tamar. See William of Malmsbnry, i. ii. in the 
Scriptores post Bedam, p. 50. The spirit of the Cornish knights was 
degraded by servitude ; and it should seem, from the llomance of bit 
Tristram, that their cowardice was almost proverbial. 

136 The establishment of the Britons in Gaul is proved in the sixth 
century, by Procopius, Gregory of Tours, the second council of Tours 
(A. D. 567.), and the least suspicious of their chronicles and lives of 
saints. The subscription of a bishop of the Britons to the first council 
of Tours (A. D. 461, or rather 4SI.j7the army of Kiothamus, and 
the loose declamation of Gildns {alii transmarinas petebant regions, 
c. 25. p. S.), may countenance an emigration as early as the middle 
of the fifth cemtury. Beyond that sera, tire Batons of Armorica can 
be found only in romance ; and I am surprised that Mr. Whitaker 
(Genuine History of the Britans, p. 214—221.) should so faithfully 
transcribe the gross ignorance of Carte, whose venial errors he has so 
rigorously chastise<l. 

137 The antiquities of Bretaffttg) which have been the subject even 
of political controversy, are illustratwl by Hadrian Valesius (Notitia 
GalUmim, sub voce Brifamm Cuntanna,v. 98—100,). M. d’Anville 
(Notice de I’Ancienne Ganie, CorisomHi Cunoti)lUvs, Oahmii, Foi^^a. 
taunt, p, 248. 258. 508. 720., and Etats de I’Europe, p. 76—80.), 
Loriguerue {Description de la France, tom. i. p. Si— 94.), and the 
Abm de Yertot (Hist. Critique de I'Etablissenient des Bretons dans 


Saxons, and unknown to the rest of mankind- 
The pride and curiosity of the Norman conquer- 
ors prompted them to enquire into the ancient 
history of Britain ; they listened with fond cre- 
dulity to the tale of Arthur, and eagerly ap- 
plauded the merit of a prince, who had tri- 
umphed over the Saxons, their common enemies. 
Eis romance, transcribed in the Latin of Jeffrey 
of Monnioutli, and afterwards translated into the 
fashionable idiom of the times, was enriched 
with the various, though incoherent, ornaments, 
which were familiar to the experience, the learn- 
ing, or the fancy, of the twelfth century. The 
progress of a PJirygiaii colony, from the Tyber 
to the Thames, was easily engrafted on the fable 
of the iEneid ; and the royal ancestors of Arthur 
derived their origin from Troy, and claimed their 
alliance with the Caesars. His trophies v^ere 
decorated with captive provinces, and Imperial 
titles ; and liis Banish victories avenged the re- 
cent injuries of his country. The gallantry and 
superstition of the British hero, his feasts and 
tournaments, and the memorable institution of 
his Knights of the Round Table, were faithfully 
copied from the reigning manners of chivalry; 
and the fabulous exploits of Uther’s son appear 
less incredible, than the adventures which were 
achieved by the enterprising valour of the Nor- 
mans. Pilgrimage, and the holy wars, intro- 
duced into Europe the specious miracles of Ara- 
bian magic. Fairies and giants, flying dragons, 
and enchanted palaces, w ere blended with the 
more simple fictions of the West ; and the fate 
of Britain depended on the art, or the predic- 
tions, of Merlin. Every nation embraced and 
adorned the popular romance of Arthur, and the 
Knights of the Round Table : their names were 
celebrated in Greece and Italy ; and the volu- 
minous tales of Sir Lancelot and Sir Tristram 
were devoutly studied by the princes and nobles, 
who disregarded the genuine heroes and histo- 
rians of antiquity. At length the light of science 
and reason was rekindled; the talisman was 
broken; the visionary fabric melted into air; 
and by a natural, though unjust, reverse of the 
public opinion, the severity of the present age is 
inclined to question the existence of Arthur, 
Resistance, if it cannot avert, must DegoiaUon 
increase the miseries of conquest; of Britain, 
and conquest has never appeared more dreadful 
and destructive than in the hands of the Saxons ; 
who hated the valour of their enemies, disdained 
the faith of treaties, and violated, without re- 

les Ganles, 2 vols. in 12mo, Paris, 1720.), I may assume the merit of 
examining the original evidence which they have produced. 

158 Bette, who in bis chronicle (p. 28.) places Ambrosiits under the 
reign of Zeno (A. D. 474—491.), olfserves, that his parents had been 
"purpura intlutl;*' which he explains, in his ecclesiastical history, 
by " regium nomen et insigne fetentibus" {1, i. c. 16. p, 53,). The 
expression of Nennius {c.44. p. 110. edit. Gale) is still more singular, 

" iJnuK de comtdibus gentis Romanics est pater metis.*’ 

139 By the unanimous, though doubtful, conjecture of our antiqua- 
rians, Ambrosius is confounded with Natanleod, who {A.D. 568.) 
lost his own life, and, five thousand of his subjects, in a battle against 
Cerdic, the West Saxon. (Chron. Saxon, p. 17, 18.) 

140 As I am a stranger to the Welsh bards Mynlhin, Xtlomarch, 
and Taliessin, my faith in the existence and exifioits of Arthur prin- 
ciiially rests on the simpie and circumstantial testimony of Nennius 
(Hist. Brit. c. 62, 63, p. 114.). Mr. Whitaker (Hist, of Manchester, 
vol, il. p. 31—71.) has framed an interesting, and even probable, 
narrative of the wars of Arthur ; though it is impossible to allow the 
reality of the round table. 

141 The progress of romance, and the state of learning, in the 
middle ages, are illustrated by Mr. Thomas Warton, with the taste of 
a poet, and the minute diligence of an antiquarian. I have derived 
much instruction ft-om the two learned dissertations prefixed to the 
first volume of his History of English Poetry. 
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morse, the most sacred objects of the Christian 
worship. The fields of battle might be traced, 
almost in every district, by monuments of bones; 
the fragments of falling towers were stained with 
blood ; the last of the Britons, without distinc- 
tion of age or sex, was massacred,^'*^^ in the ruins 
of Anderida;i-^3 and the repetition of such cala- 
mities was frequent and familiar under the Saxon 
heptarchy. The arts and religion, the laws and 
language, which the Romans had so carefully 
planted in Britain, were extirpated by their bar- 
barous successors. After the destruction of the 
principal churches, the bishops, who had declined 
the crown of martyrdom, retired with the holy 
relics into Wales and Armorica ; the remains of 
their flocks were left destitute of any spiritual 
food ; the practice, and even the remembrance, 
of Christianity were abolished; and the Bri- 
tish clergy might obtain some comfort from the 
damnation of the idolatrous strangers. The kings 
of France maintained the privileges of their Ro- 
man subjects; but the ferocious Saxons tram- 
pled on the laws of Rome, and of the emperors. 
The proceedings of civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion, the titles of honour, the forms of office, the 
ranks of society, and even the domestic rights of 
marriage, testament, and inheritance, were finally 
suppressed; and the indiscriminate crowd of 
noble and plebeian slaves was governed by the 
traditionary customs, which had been coarsely 
framed for the shepherds and pirates of Ger- 
many. The language of science, of business, 
and of conversation, which had been introduced 
by the Romans, was lost in the general desolation. 
A sufficient number of Latin or Celtic words 
might be assumed by the Germans, to express 
their new wants and ideas ; 1^4 jjut those illiterate 
Pagans preserved and established the use of their 
national dialect. ^“^5 Almost every name, con- 
spicuous either in the church or state, reveals its 
Teutonic origin ; and the geography of Eng- 
land was universally inscribed with foreign cha- 
racters and appellations. The example of a 
revolution, so rapid and so complete, may not 
easily be found ; but it will excite a probable 
suspicion, that the arts of Rome were less deeply 
rooted in Britain than in Gaul or Spain; and 
that the native rudeness of tlie country and its 
inhabitants, was covered by a thin varnish of 
Italian manners. 

Servitude Strange alteration has per- 

* suaded historians, and even phi- 
losophers, that the provincials of Britain were 
totally exterminated ; and that the vacant land 
was again peopled by the perpetual influx, and 

142 Hoc anno (490) et Cissa obsederunt Andredes-Ceaster; 
et interfecerunt omnes qui id incoluerunt ; adeo ut ne unus Brito ibi 
superstesfuerit (Chron. Saxon, p. 15.), an expression more dreadful 
in its simplicity, than ali the vague and tedious lamentations of the 
British Jeremiah. 

143 Andredes-Ceaster, or Anderida, is placed by Camden (Bri- 
tannia, vol, i, p. 258.) at Newenden, in the marshy grounds of Kent, 
which might be formerly covered by the sea, and on the edge of the 
great forest (Anderida) which overspread so large a portion of Hamp- 
slure and Sussex, 

144 Dr. Johnson affirms that fem English words are of British 
extraction. Mr. Whitaker, who understands the British language, 
has discovered more than three thousami, and actually produces a 
long and various catalogue (vol. ii. p. 235—529.). It xs possible, 
indeed, that many of these words may have been imported from the 
I/3tin or Saxon into the native idiom of Britain. 

145 In the beginning of the seventh century, the Franics and the 
Anglo-Saxons mutually understootl each other’s langus^e,' which was 
derived from the same Teutonic root. ( Bede, 1. i. c. 25. p. 60.) 

146 After the first generation of Italian, or iScottish, missionaries, 
the dignities of the church were filled with Saxon proselytes. 

147 Carte's History of England, vol. i. p. 195. He quote* the Brl- 


rapid increase, of the German colonies. Three 
hundred thousand Saxons are said to have 
obeyed the summons of Hengist; the entire 
emigration of the Angles was attested, in the 
age of Bede, by the solitude of their native 
country ; and our experience lias sliown the 
free propagation of the human race, if they are 
cast on a fruitful wilderness, where their steps 
are unconfiiied, and their subsistence is plentiful. 
The Saxon kingdoms displayed the face of 
recent discovery and cultivation : the towns were 
small, the villages were distant ; the husbandry 
was languid and unskilful ; four slieep were 
equivalent to an acre of the best land ; an 
ample space of wood and morass was resigned 
to the vague dominion of nature; and the 
modern bishopric of Durham, the whole ter- 
ritory from the Tyne to the Tees, had returned 
to its primitive state of a savage and solitary 
forest.’^^o Such imperfect population might 
have been supplied, in some generation.s, by the 
English colonies ; but neither reason nor facts 
can justify the unnatural supposition, that the 
Saxons of Britain remained alone in the desert 
which they had subdued. After the sanguinary 
barbarians had secured their dominion, and 
gratified their revenge, it was their interest to 
preserve the peasants, as well as the cattle, of 
the unresisting country. In each successive 
revolution, the patient herd becomes the property 
of its new masters; and the salutary compact 
of food and labour is silently ratified by their 
mutual necessities. Wilfrid, the apostle of 
SusscXjisi accepted from his royal convert the 
gift of the peninsula of Selsey, near Chichester, 
with the persons and property of its inhabitants, 
wffio then amounted to eighty-seven families. 
He released them at once from spiritual and 
temporal bondage ; and two hundred and fifty 
slaves of both sexes were baptized by their in- 
dulgent master. The kingdom of Sussex, which 
spread from the sea to the Thames, contained 
seven thousand families : twelve hundred were 
ascribed to the Isle of Wight ; and, if we mul- 
tiply this vague computation, it may seem pro- 
bable, that England was cultivated by a nnlUon 
of servants, or villains, who were attached to the 
estates of their arbitrary landlords. The in- 
digent barbarians were often tempted to sell 
their children or themselves into perpetual, and 
even foreign, bondage; 1 yet the special ex- 
emptions, wliich were granted to national 
slaves, 1 53 sufficiently declare that they were 
much less numerous than the strangers and 
captives, who had lost their liberty, or changed 

tish historians ; but I much 'fear, that Jeffrey of Monmouth 1. vi. 
c. 15.) is his only witness. 

148 Ikde, Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. i. r. 15. p. 52. The fact is prohahle, 
and well attested : yet such was the loose intermixture of the Germun 
tribes, that we find, in a subsequent period, the law of the Argii and 
Warini of (Sermany. (Lindenbroe. Codex, n. 479—486.) 

149 See Dr. Henry’s useful and laborious Histoiy of (heat Bnt.iiri, 

•rol. ii. p. .388. » 

150 Quicquid (says John of Tinemouth) inter Tynam et Tesanj 
fluvios extitit sola eremi vastitudo tunc temporis fuit, et iclcivco 
nullius ditioni servivit, eo quod sola indoniitonnn et sylvestrium 
animahum spehinca et habitatio fuit (apud Carte, vol. i. p. 195.). 
From bishop Nicholson { English Historical Library, p. 65. 98.) I un- 
derstand, that fair copies of John of Tinemouth's ample collection* 
are preserved in the libraries of Oxford, Ijambeth, he. 

151 See the mission of Wilfrid, Sec. in Bede, Hist. Eccles. I. iv. 
c. 13. 16. p. 155, 156. 159. 

152 From the concurrent testimony of Bede (1. ii. c. 1. p. 78.), and 
William of Blalnishury (1. iii. p. 102.), it appears that the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the first, to the last, age, persisted in this unnatural 
practice. Their youths were publicly sold in the market of Home. 

153 According to tlie laws of Ina, they could not he lawfully salt! 
beyond the seas. 
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their mJisters, by the accidents of war. When 
time and religion had mitigated the iierce spirit 
of the Anglo-Saxons, the laws encouraged the 
frequent practice of manumission ; <and their 
subjects, of Welsh or Cambrian extraction, as- 
sume the respectable station of inferior freemen, 
possessed of lands, and entitled to the rights of 
civil society. Such gentle treatment might 
secure the allegiance of a fierce people, who had 
been recently subdued on the confines of Wales 
and Cornwall. The sage Ina, the legislator of 
Wessex, united the two nations in the bands of 
domestic alliance; and four British lords of 
Somersetshire may be honourably distinguished 
in the court of a Saxon monarch, 

Manners of independent Britons appear 

the Britons, to have relapsed into the state of 
original barbarism, from whence they had been 
imperfectly reclaimed. Separated by their ene- 
mies from the rest of mankind, they soon became 
an object of scandal and abhorrence to tl^e 
Catholic world. Christianity was still pro- 
fessed in the mountains of Wales ; but the rude 
schismatics, in the jfer?a of the clerical tonsure, 
and in the da^ of the celebration of Easter, ob- 
stinately resisted the imperious mandates of the 
Roman pontiffs. The use of the Latin lan- 
guage was insensibly abolished, and the Britons 
w'ere deprived of the arts and learning which 
Italy communicated to her Saxon proselytes. 
In Wales and Armorica, the Celtic tongue, the 
native idiom of the West, w'as preserved and 
propagated ; and the Hards, who had been the 
companions of the Druids, were still protected, in 
the sixteenth century, by the laws of Elizabeth. 
Their chief, a respectable officer of the courts of 
Pengwern, or Aborfraw, or Caermathaen, ac- 
companied the king’s servants to war : the mo- 
narchy of the Britons, which he sung in the 
front of battle, excited their courage, and jus- 
tified their depredations ; and the songster 
churned for his legitimate prize the fairest heifer 
of the spoil. His subordinate ministers, the 
masters and disciples of vocal and instrumental 
music, visited, in their respective circuits, the 
royal, the noble, and the plebeian houses ; and 
the public poverty, almost exhausted by the 
clergy, was oppressed by the importunate de- 
mands of the bards. Their rank and merit 
were ascertained by solemn trials, and the strong 
belief of supernatural inspiration exalted the 
fancy of the poet, and of his audience. 1^7 The 
last retreats of Celtic freedom, the extreme ter- 
ritories of Gaul and Biitain, were less adapted 
to agriculture than to pasturage : the wealth of 
the Britons consisted in their flocks and herds ; 
milk and flesh wei*e their ordinary food ; and 

151 The life of a Wallus, or Canibrims, honw, who possessed a hyde 
of land, is fixed at 120 shillings, by the same laws (of Ina, tit. xxxii. 
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cians, continual their British conquests after they became Christians. 
The laws of the four kinj^s of lient do not condescend to notice the 


155 See Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 27S. 

156 At the conclusion of bis history (A. D. 7.^1.), Bede describes 
the ecclesiastical state of the island, and censures the implacable, 
llnough impotent, hatred of the Britons against the English nation, 
and the Catholic church (1. v. c. 23. p. 219.)- 

157 Mr. Pennant's Tour In Wales (p. 426— 4't9.) has furnished me 
with a curious and interesting account of the Welsh bards. Jn the 
yearl568, a session was held at 'Caerwys by the special command of 
queen Elizabeth, and regular degrees in vocal and instrtnnental music 
were conferred on fifty-tive minstrel*. The prire {a silver harp) was 
adjudged by the Mostyn family. 


bread was sometimes esteemed, or rejected, as a 
foreign luxiny. Liberiy hud peopled the moun- 
tains of Wales and the morasses of Armorica i 
but theii’ populousness has been maliciously 
ascribed to the loose practice of polygamy ; and 
the houses of these licentious barbarians have 
been supposed to contain ten wives, and perhaps 
fifty children. ^^3 Their disposition was rash 
and choleric ; they were bold in action and in 
speech ; and as they wore ignorant of the 
arts of peace, they alternately indulged their 
passions in foreign and domestic w'ar. The 
cavahy of Armorica, the spearmen of Gwent, 
and the archers of Merioneth, were equally 
fonnidable; but their poverty could seldom 
procure either shields or helmets ; and the in- 
convenient weiglit would have retarded the 
speed and agility of their desultory operations. 
One of the greatest of the English monarchs 
was requested to satisfy the curiosity of a Greek 
emperor concerning the state of Britain; and 
Henry II. could assert, from his personal ex- 
perience, that Wales vi'as inhabited by a race of 
naked warriors, who encountered, without fear, 
the defensive armour of their enemies. 

By the revolution of Britain, the obscure or 
limits of science, as well as of em- fabulous state 
pire, w'ere contracted. The dark ** 
cloud, which bad been cleared by the Phoenician 
discoveries, and finally dispelled by the arms of 
Caesar, again settled on the shores of the At- 
lantic, and a Roman province w'as again lost 
among the fabulous islands of the ocean. One 
hundred and fifty years after the reign of Hono- 
rius, the gravest historian of the times t6i de- 
scribes the w'onders of a remote isle, whose 
eastern and western parts ai'e divided by an 
antique wall, the boundary of life and death, or 
more properly, of truth and fiction. The east 
is a fair country, inhabited by a civilised ireople : 
the air is healthy, the waters are pure and plen- 
tiful, and the earth yields her regular and 
fruitful increase. In the west, beyond the wall, 
the air is infectious and mortal ; the ground is 
covered wdth serpents ; and this di-cary solitude 
is the region of departed spirits, who are trans- 
ported from the opposite shores in substantial 
boats, and by living rowers. Some families of 
fishermen, the subjects of the Franks, are ex- 
cused from tribute, in consideration of the 
mysterious office which is performed by these 
Chai'ons of the ocean. Each in his turn is 
summoned, at the hour of midnight, to hear the 
voices, and even the names, of the ghosts he 
is sensible of their weight, and he feels himself 
impelled by an unknown, but irresistible, power. 
After this dream of fancy, we read with asto- 


Kortitus more barbaro duuas aut amplius uxoi'es. This reproach c_ 
William of Poitiers (in the Historians of France, tom. xi. p. SS.) is 


..'elshman insinuates, that the English taciturnity might possilily be 
the effect of their servitude under the Normans. 

160 The picture of Welsh and Armorican manners is drawn from 
Oiraldus {Rescript. Cambrise, c. 6—15. inter Script. Camden, p. 
886—891.), and the authors quoted by the Abbd de Vertot (Hist. 
Critique, tom. ii. p. 259— 266.). 

161 See Procopius de Bell. Gothic. 1. iv. c. 20. p. 680—625, The 
Greek. historian is himself so confounded by the wondm which 


Brittla and Evitain, which he has identified by so many inseparable 
circumstances. 
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nishment, that the name of this island hjDiitiia; 
that it lies in the ocean, against the mouth of 
the Rhine, and less than thirty miles from the 
continent j that it is possessed by three nations, 
the Frisians, the Angles, and the Britons ; and 
that some Angles had appeared at Constan- 
tinople, in the train of the French ambassadors. 
From these ambassadors Procopius might be 
informed of a singular, though an improbable, 
adventure, which announces the spirit, rather 
than the delicacy, of an English heroine. She 
had been betrothed to Radiger king of the Varni, 
a tribe of Germans who touched the ocean and 
the Rhine j but the perfidious lover was tempted, 
by motives of policy, to prefer his father’s 
widow, the sister of Theodebert king of the 
Franks, 162 The forsaken princess of the An- 
gles, instead of bewailing, revenged her dis- 
grace. Her warlike subjects are said to have 
been ignorant of the use, and even of the form, 
of an horse ; but she boldly sailed from Britain 
to the mouth of the Rhine, with a fleet of four 
hundred ships and an army of one hundred 
thousand men. After the loss of a battle, the 
captive Radiger implored the mercy of his vic- 
torious bride, who generously pardoned his 
offence, dismissed her rival, and compelled the 
king of the Varni to discharge with honour and 
fidelity the duties of an husband. 163 Xhis gal- 
lant exploit appears to be the last naval enter- 
prise of the Anglo-Saxons. The arts of na- 
vigation, by which they had acquired tlie empire 
of Britain and of the sea, were soon neglected 
by the indolent barbarians, who supinely re- 
nounced all die commercial advantages of their 
insular situation. Seven independent kingdoms 
were agitated by perpetual discordj and the 
British world was seldom connected, either in 
peace or war, with the nations of the con- 
tinent. 16^ 

Fall of the ^ accomplished the la^ 

Roman borious narrative of the decline and 
ia the West, Roman empire, from the 

fortunate age of Trajan and the Antonines, to 
its total extinction in the West, about five cen- 
turies after the Christian cera. At that unhappy 
period, the Saxons fiercely struggled with the 
natives for the possession of Britain : Gaul and 
Spain were divided between the powerful mo- 
narchies of the Franks and Visigoths, and the 
dependent kingdoms of the Suevi and Burgun- 
dians : Africa was exposed to the cruel perse- 
cution of the Vandals, and the savage insults of 
the Moors: Rome and Italy, as far as the banks 
of the Danube, were afflicted by an army of 
barbarian mercenaries, whose lawless tyranny 
was succeeded by the reign of Thcodoric the 

162 Theodebert, grandson of Clovis, and kinjsr of Anstrasia, was 
the roost powerful and warlike prince of the age ; and this remark- 
able adventure may be placetl between the years 534 and .547, the 
extreme terms of his reign. His sister Theuaechildis retired to Sens, 
where she founded monasteries, and distributed alms (see the notes 
of the Benedictine editors, in tom. ii. p. ’216.). If we may credit the 
praises of Portunatus (1. vi. carm. 5. in tom. ii. p. 507.), Radiger 
was deprived of a most valuable wife. 

163 Perhaps she was the sister of one of the princes or chiefs of the 
Ang-Ies, who landed in 527, and the following years, between die 
Humber and the Thames, and gradually founded the kingdoms of 


the character and situation of Rodugune in the trag^y of the Royal 
Convert. 

164 In the copious history of Gregory of Toqrs, we cannot find 
any traces of hostile or friendly inte* course between Prance and 
Bngjand, except in the marriage of Uie daughter of Caribert, king of 


Ostrogoth. All the subjects of the empire, 
who, by the use of the Latin language, more 
particularly deserved the name and privileges of 
Roinaii.s, were oppressed by the disgrace and 
calamities of foreign conquest ; and the victo- 
rious nations of Germany established a new 
system of mannei'S and government in tlie west- 
ern countries of Europe. The majesty of Rome 
was faintly represented by the princes of Con- 
stantinople, the feeble and imaginary successors 
of Augustus. Yet they continued to reign over 
the East, from the Danube to the Nile and 
Tigris; the Gothic and Vandal kingdoms of 
Italy and Africa were subverted by the arms of 
Justinian ; and the history of the Ch'eek empe- 
rors may still afford along series of instructive 
lessons, and interesting revolutions. 


General Ohsermtions on the Fall of the Roman, 
Empire in the WesU 

The Greeks, after their country had been re- 
duced into a province, imputed the triumphs of 
Rome, not to the merit, but to the fortune, of 
the republic. The inconstant goddess, who so 
blindly distributes and resumes her favours, had 
now consented (such was the language of envi- 
ous flattery) to resign her ivings, to descend from 
her globe, and to fix her firm and immutable 
throne on tlie banks of the Tyber.i A wiser 
Greek, who has composed, with a philosophic 
spirit, the memorable history of his own times, 
deprived his countrymen of this vain and delu- 
sive comfort, by opening to their view the deep 
foundations of the greatness of Romc.^ The 
fidelity of the citizens to each other, and to the 
state, xvas confirmed by the habits of education, 
and the prejudices of religion. Honour, as well 
as virtue, was the principle of the republic ; the 
ambitious citizens laboured to deserve the solemn 
glories of a triumph; and the ardour of the 
Roman youth was kindled into active emula- 
tion, as often as tliey beheld the domestic images 
of their ancestors. 3 The temperate struggles 
of the patricians and plebeians had finally esta- 
blished the firm and equal balance of the con- 
stitution ; which united the freedom of popular 
assemblies, with the authority and wisdom of a 
senate, and the executive powers of a regal ma- 
gistrate, When the consul displayed the stand- 
ard of the republic, each citizen bound himself, 
by the obligation of an oath, to draw his 
sword in the cause of his country, till he had 
discharged the sacred duty by a military service 
of ten years. This wise institution continually 

Pfiris, quani regis a^wtditm in C.-mtia filius mutrimonio copulavlt (1. ix. 
C. 2f). In tom. ii. t>. 3W.). The bishoji of 'I'ours endea his history 
and hlslife almost Immediately before tlie <;on version of Kent. 

1 Such are the iieurative expre-'isions of ITutarch (Opera, tom. ii. 

p. 3X.S. edit. Wecht‘1), to whom, on the fiiith of hi.s son Larnprias 
(Fabricius, BibUot. Grsec. tom. iii. p. 3-U.), I slutU hoUlly impute 
the malicious declamation, 'The satneopi- 

nions had prevailed among the Grwjks two hundred ami tifiy y<*{irs 
be{i>re Fluburch ; and to confute them, is the professed intention oi 
Polybius (flist. 1. i. p. IK), edit. Gronov. Amstel. 1(>70.). 

2 See the ine»tim;d)Ie remains of the .sixth book of Poiyltins, and 
many other parts of his gotieral hiistory, particularly a digresssion in 
the seventeenth hook, in which he compares the phalanx and the 
legion. 

3 Sallust, de Bell. Jucurthin. c. 4. Sudt were the generous pro- 
fession.s of P. Sciplo and Maximus. The Latin historian had 
read, and most probably transcribes, Polybius, their contemporary 
and friend. 
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poured into the field the rising generations 
of freemen and soldiers ; and tiicir numbers 
were reinforced by the warlike and populous 
states of Italy, who, after a brave resistance, had 
yielded to tlie valour, and embraced the alliance, 
of the Romans. The sage historian, who excited 
the virtue of the younger Scipio, and beheld the 
ruin of Carthage, has accurately described their 
military system; their levies, aims, exercises, 
subordination, inarches, encampments ; and the 
invincible legion, superior in active strcngtli to 
the Macedonian phalanx of Philip and Alexan- 
der. From these institutions of peace and w'ar, 
Polybius has deduced the spirit and success of 
a people, incapable of fear, and impatient of 
repose. The ambitious design of conquest, 
which might have been defeated by the season- 
able conspiracy of mankind, was attempted and 
achieved ; and the perpetual violation of justice 
was mainfeiined by the political virtues of pru- 
dence and courage. The arms of the republic, 
sometimes vanquished in battle, always victorious 
in w^ar, advanced with rapid steps to the Eu- 
phrates, the Danube, the Rhine, and the Ocean ; 
and the images of gold, or silver, or brass, that 
might serve to represent the nations and their 
kings, were successively broken by the iron mo- 
narchy of Rome.s 

The rise of a city, tvliich swelled into an em- 
pire, may deserve, as a singular prodigy, the 
reflection of a philosophic mind. But the de- 
cline of Rome was the natural and inevitable 
efiect of immoderate greatness. Prosperity 
ripened the principle of decay ; the causes of 
destruction multiplied with the extent of con- 
quest; and as soon as time or accident Lad 
removed the artificial supports, the stupendous 
fabric yielded to tlie pressure of its own weight. 
The story of its ruin is simple and obvious ; and 
instead of enquiring whj/ the Roman empire 
was destroyed, we should rather be surprised 
that it had subsisted so long. The victorious 
legions, who, in distant wax's, acquired the vices 
of strangers and mercenaries, first oppressed the 
freedom of the republic, and afterwards violated 
the majesty of die purple. The emperors, 
anxious for their personal safety and the public 
peace, were reduced to the base expedient of 
corrupting the discipline which rendered tliem 
alike formidable to their sovereign and to the 
enemy ; the vigour of the military government 
was relaxed, and finally dissolved, by tlie partial 
institutions of Constantine ; and the Roman 
world was overwhelmed by a deluge of bar- 
barians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently 
ascribed to the translation of the seat of empire ; 
but this history has already shown, that the 
powers of government were divided^, rather than 
removed* The throne of Constantinople was 
erected in the East; while the West was still 
possessed by a series of emperors who held their 
residence in Italy, and claimed their equal in- 
heritance of the legions and provinces. This 

4 While Carthage T(ras in flames, Scipio repeated two lines of the 
. i of Troy, acknowledging to Po- 


Iliad, which express the destruction c ^ 
kbias, his friend and preceptor (Polyb. in Excerpt, de Virtat. et 
Vit. tom. ii. p. UM— 146.5.), that while he recollected the vicissitudes 
- .. .. w , , - them to the future calamities 


cS human affairs, he inwardly applied them to the i 
of Rome ( Appian. in Libycis, w. Isfi, ^it. Tol.). 

6 See Daniel ii. 31-40, ^ And the fourth ki 


kingdom shall ] 


fill 

dangerous novelty impaired the strength, and 
fomented the vices, of a double reign : the in- 
struments of an oppressive and arbitrary system 
were multiplied ; and a vain emulation of luxury, 
not of merit, was introduced and supported be- 
tween the degenerate successors of Theodosius. 
Extreme distress, which unites the virtue of a 
free people, embitters the factions of a declining 
monarchy. The hostile favourites of Arcadius 
and llonorius betrayed the republic to its com- 
mon enemies ; and the Byzantine court beheld 
with indiiference, perhaps with pleasure, the 
disgrace of Home, the misfortunes of Italy, 
and the loss of the West. Under the succeed- 
ing reigns, the alliance of the two empires was 
restored; but the aid of the Oriental Romans 
was tardy, doubtful, and inefiectual; and the 
national schism of the Greeks and Latins was 
enlarged by the perpetual difierence of language 
and manners, of interest, and even of religion. 
Yet the salutary event approved in some mea- 
sure the judgment of Constantine. During a 
long period of decay, his impregnable city 
repelled the victorious armies of barbarians, 
protected the %vealtli of Asia, and commanded, 
both in peace and war, the important straits 
which connect the Eiixine and Mediterranean 
Seas. The foundation of Constantinople more 
essentially contributed to the preservation of the 
East, than to the ruin of the West. 

As the happiness of a future life is the great 
object of religion, we may hear without surprise 
or scandal, that the introduction, or at least the 
abuse, of Christianity, had some influence on the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire. The 
clergy successfully preached the doctrines of pa- 
tience and pusillanimity ; the active virtues of 
society were discouraged; and the last remains 
of military spirit were buried in the cloister : a 
large portion of public and private wealth was 
consecrated to the specious demands of charity 
and devotion ; and the soldiers’ pay was lavished 
on the useless multitudes of both sexes, whe^ 
could .only plead the merits of abstinence and 
chastity. Faith, zeal, curiosity, and the more 
earthly passions of malice and ambition, kindled 
the flame of theological discord ; the church, and 
even the state, were distracted by religious fac- 
tions, whose conflicts were sometimes bloody, 
and always implacable ; the attention of the em- 
perors was diverted from camps to synods ; the 
Roman world was oppressed by a new species of 
tyranny; and the persecuted sects became the 
secret enemies of their country. Yet parly 
spirit, however pernicious or absurd, is a prin . 
ciple of union as well as of dissension. The 
bishops, from eighteen hundred pulpits, incul- 
cated the duty of passive obedience to a lawful 
and orthodox sovereign; their frequent assemblies, 
and perj^etual correspondence, maintained the 
communion of distant churches ; and the be- 
nevolent temper of the Gospel was strengthened, 
though confined, by the spiritual alliance of tlie’ 
Catholics. The sacx-ed indolence of the monks 

** strong as iron j forasmuch as iron breaketh in pieces, and sabdueth 
all tnuies.'* 'I’he remainder of the prophecy (the mixture of iron 
and ctojvf accomplished, according to St. Jerom, in his own 
time. Sicut enim in principio nihil Romano Impesrio forUus et du- 
rius, ita in Rnerearmn nihil imbecillius: quutn et in bellis civilibua 
et adversws divexsas natlones, aliarutn gemium baibararum auxilio 
indigeraus (Opera, tom. v. p. 07%.)* 
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was devoutly embraced by a servile and effemi- 
nate age ; but if superstition had not afforded 
a decent retreat, the same vices would have 
tempted the unwortliy Romans to desert, from 
baser motives, the standard of the republic. 
Religious precepts are easily obeyed, which in- 
dulge and sanctify the natural inclinations of 
their votaries ; but the pure and genuine influ- 
ence of Christianity may be traced in its benefi- 
cial, though imperfect, effects on the barbarian 
proselytes of the North. If the decline of the 
Roman empire was hastened by the conversion 
of Constantine, his victorious religion broke the 
violence of the fall, and mollified the ferocious 
temper of the conquerors. 

This awful revolution may be usefully applied 
to the instruction of the present age. It is the 
duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the ex- 
clusive interest and glory of his native country : 
but a philosopher may be permitted to enlarge 
his views, and to consider Europe as one great 
republic, whose various inhabitants have attained 
almost the same level of politeness and cultiva- 
tion. The balance of power will continue to 
fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own, or the 
neighbouring kingdoms, may be alternately 
exalted or depressed ; but these partial events 
cannot essentially injure- our general state of 
happiness, the .system of arts, and laws, and 
manners, which so advantageously distinguish, 
above the rest of mankind, the Europeans and 
their colonies. The savage nations of the globe 
are the common enemies of civilised society ; 
and we may enquire with anxious curiosity, 
whether Europe is still threatened with a re- 
petition of those calamities, which formerly op- 
pressed the arms and institutions of Rome. 
Perhaps the same reflections will illustrate the 
fall of that mighty empire, and explain the pro- 
bable causes of our actual security. 

I. The Romans were ignorant of the extent 
of their danger, and the number of their ene- 
mies. Beyond the Rliinc and Danube, the 
Northern countries of Europe and Asia were 
filled with innumerable tribes of hunters and 
shepherds, poor, voracious, and turbulent ; bold 
in arms, and impatient to ravish the fruits of 
industry. The barbarian world was agitated by 
the rapid impulse of warj and the peace of 
Gaul or Italy was shaken by the distant revolu- 
tions of China. The Huns, who fled before a 
victorious enemy, directed their march towards 
the West ; and the torrent was swelled by the 
gradual accession of captives and allies. The 
flying tribes who yielded to the Huns, assumed 
in i/ieir turn the spirit of conquest ; the endless 
column of barbarians pressed on the Roman 
empire with accumulated weight; and, if the 
foremost were destroyed, the vacant space was 
instantly replenished by new assailants. Such 
formidable emigrations can no longer issue from 
the North ; and the long repose, which has been 
imputed to the decrease of population, is the 
happy consequence of the progress of arts and 

6 ’n® Freneli and Enffliah editors af the Genealogieal Bistwy 

.the Tartars have subjoined a curious, though impeinct, descrip- 
tim of their present state. We might question, the indq)e»deuce of 
ti»e Calmuck.s, or Eluths, since they have been recently vanquished 
by the Chinese, who, in the year 1759, subdued the leaser Bucharia, 
and advanced into the country of Badakshan, near the sources of the 
Oxus (Mdmoires sur les Cldnois, tom. K p. 400.). But Uxese 


agriculture. Instead of some ructe villages, 
thinly scattered among its woods and morasses, 
Germany now produces a list of two thousand 
three hundred walled towns : the Christian 
kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, 
have been successively established ; and the 
Hanse merchants, with the Teutonic -knights, 
have extended their colonies along the coast of 
the Baltic, as far as the Gulf of Finland, 
From the Gulf of Finland to the Eastern Ocean, 
Russia now assumes the form of a powerful and 
civilised empire. The plough, the loom, and 
the forge, are introduced on the banks of the 
Volga, the Oby, and the Lena ; and the fiercest 
of the Tartar hordes have been taught to tremble 
and obey. The reign of independent barbarism 
is now contracted to a narrow span ; and the 
remnant of Calmiicks or Uzbecks, whose forces 
may be almost numbered, cannot seriously ex- 
cite the apprehensions of the great republic of 
Europe, 6 Yet this apparent security should not 
tempt us to forget that new enemies, and un- 
known dangers, may ^ossidly arise from some 
obscure people, scarcely visible in the map of the 
world. The Arabs or Saracens, who spread 
their conquests from India to Spain, had lan- 
guished in poverty and contempt, till Mahomet 
breathed into those savage bodies the soul of 
enthusiasm. 

II. The empire of Rome was firmly esta- 
blished by the singular and perfect coalition of 
its members. The subject nations, resigning 
the hope, and even the wish, of independence, 
embraced the character of Roman citizens ; and 
the provinces of the West were reluctantly torn 
by the barbarians from the bosom of their mo 
ther country.? But this union was purchased 
by the loss of national freedom and military 
spirit; and the servile provinces, destitute of 
life and motion, expected their safety from the 
mercenary troops and governors, who were di- 
rected by the orders of a distant court. The 
happiness of an hundred millions depended on 
the personal merit of one or two men, perhaps 
children, w'hose minds were corrupted by educa- 
tion, luxury, and despotic power. The deepest 
wounds were inflicted on the empire during the 
minorities of the sons and grandsons of Theo- 
dosius; and, after those incapable princes 
seemed to attain the age of manhood, they aban- 
doned the church to the bishops, the state to the 
eunuchs, and the provinces to the barbarians. 
Europe is now divided into twelve powerful, 
though unequal, kingdoms, three respectable 
commonwealths, and a variety of smaller, though 
independent, states; the chances of royal and 
ministerial talents are multiplied, at least, with 
the number of its rulers ; and a Julian, or Semi- 
ramis, may reign in the North, while Arcadius 
and Honorius again ’ slumber on the thrones of 
the South. The abuses of tyranny are restrained 
by the mutual influence of fear and shame ; re- 
publics have acquired order and stability ; mo- 
narchies have imbibed the principles of freedom, 

COTiquests are precarious, nor will I venture to ensure the safety of 
the Chinese empire. 

7 The prucletit reader will determine how far this tteneral propo- 
weakened by the revolt of the Isaurians, the inclepeudence 
^ Bntain and Armorica, the Moorish tribes, or the Bauaudaj of 
Gaul and Spain (ante, p. lOG. 551.). “ 
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or, at least, of moderation ; and some sense of 
honour and justice is introduced into the most 
defective constitutions by the general manners of 
the times. In peace, the progress of knowledge 
and industry is accelerated by the emulation of 
so many active rivals: in war, the European 
forces are exercised by temperate and undecisive 
contests. If a savage conqueror should issue 
from the deserts of Tartary, he must repeatedly 
vanquish the robust peasants of Russia, the nu- 
merous armies of Germany, the gallant nobles 
of France, and the intrepid freemen of Britain ; 
who, perhaps, might confederate for their com- 
mon defence. Should the victorious barbarians 
carry slavery and desolation as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean, ten thousand vessels would transport be- 
yond their pursuit the remains of civilised so- 
ciety ; and Europe would revive and flourish in 
the American world, which is already fllled with 
her colonies, and institutions.® 

III. Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and 
fatigue, fortify the strength and courage of biu'- 
bai'ians. In every age they have oppressed the 
polite and peaceful nations of China, India, and 
Persia, who neglected, and still neglect, to 
counterbalance these natural powers by the re- 
sources of military art. The warlike states of 
antiquity, Greece, Macedonia, and Home, edu- 
cated a race of soldiers ; exercised their bodies, 
disciplined their courage, multiplied their forces 
by regular evolutions, and converted the iron, 
which they possessed, into strong and serviceable 
weapons. But this superiority insensibly de- 
clined with their laws and manners; and the 
feeble policy of Constantine and his successors 
armed and instructed, for the ruin of the empire, 
the rude valour of the barbarian mercenaries. 
The military art has been changed by the in- 
vention of gunj>ow'der; which enables man to 
command the two most pow^erful agents of 
nature, air and Are. Mathematics, chemistry, 
mechanics, architecture, have been applied to 
the service of w'ar; and the adverse parties 
oppose to each other the most elaborate modes 
of attack and of defence. Historians may 
indignantly observe, that the preparations of a 
siege would found and maintain a flourishing 
colony yet w^e cannot be displeased, that the 
subversion of a city should be a work of cost 
and difliculty ; or that an industrious people 
should be protected by those arts, wdiich survive 
and supply tlie decay of military virtue. Can- 
non and fortifications now form an impregnable 
barrier against the Tartar horse ; and Europe is 
secure from any future irruption of barbarians ; 
since, before they can conquer, they must cease 
to be barbarous. Their gradual advances in 

8 America now contains aljont six millions of European Ijlood 
mid descent ; and their nuinliers, at least in the North, are continually 
increasing. W'hatever may be tiie changes of their political situation, 
they must preserve the manners of Europe; and we may refit ct with 
some pleasure, that the English language will probably be diftused 
over an immense and populous continent. 

9 On avoit fait venir (for the siege of Turin) 140 pi4!ce8 de canon ; 
et il est & remarquer que chaque gros canon monte revient h environ 
aOOO ecus: il y avoit 110,000 boulets; 106,000 cartouches d’une 
fa$on, et 300,000 d’une autre; 21,000 bombes; 27,700 crenadts 
13,000 sacs h terre, 30,000 instruments pour le pionnage ; h2t)0,000 
livres de pouthre. Ajoutez & cos munitions, le plomb, le for, et le 
&r-blanc, les cordages, tout ce qui sert aux mineurs, le souphre, le 
saipdtre, les outils de toute espece. 11 est certain que les frais de tous 
tses prdparatifs de destruction suifiroient pour fonder et pour faire 
fleurir la plus nombreuse colonic. Voltaire, SiAcle de Louis XIV. 
c, XX. in ms Works, tom. xi. p. 391* 

10 It would be an easy, tihqj|^ tetUous, task, to produce the au- 


the science of war would always be accompanied^ 
as we may learn from the example of Russia, 
with a proportionable improvement in the arts 
of peace and civil x>olicy ; and they themselves 
must deserve a place among the polished nations 
whom they subdue. 

Should these s^ieculations be found doubtful 
or fallacious, there still remains a more humble 
source of comfort and liope. The discoveries of 
ancient and modern navigators, and the tlonics- 
tic history, or tradition, of the most enlightened 
nations, rejiresent the hwnan mvugCi naked boiJi 
in mind ami body, and destitute of laws, of arts, 
of ideas, and almost of language, lo I'poni this 
abject condition, xicrhaxis the jn'imitive and uni- 
versal state of man, he has gradually arisen to 
command the animals, to fertilise the earth, to 
traverse the ocean, and to measure the heavens. 
His progress in the improvement and exercise of 
his mental and corporeal faculties lias been 
irregular and various ; infinitely slow in the 
beginning, and increasing by degrees with re- 
doubled velocity : ages of laborious ascent have 
been followed by a moment of rapid downfal ; 
and the several climates of the globe have felt 
the vicissitudes of light and dai’kness. Yet the 
experience of four thousand years should enlarge 
our hopes, and diminish our apprehensions : we 
cannot determine to what height the human sj>e- 
cies may aspire in their advances towards per- 
fection ; but it may safely be presumed, that no 
people, unless the face of nature is changed, 
will relapse into their original barbarism. The 
improvements of society may be viewed under a 
threefold aspect. I. The poet or philosopher 
illustrates his age and country by the efforts of a 
single mind ; but these superior powers of reason 
or fancy are rare and spontaneous jiroductions ; 
and the genius of Homer, or Cicero, or Newton, 
would excite less admiration, if they could be 
created by the will of a prince, or the lessons of 
a preceptor. 2. The benefits of law’ and poHcjq 
of trade and manufactures, of arts and sciences, 
are more solid and permanent ; and many indi- 
viduals may be qualified, by education and dis- 
cijiline, to promote, in their respective stations, 
the interest of the community. But this general 
order is the effect of skill and labour;- and the 
complex machinery may be decayed by time, or 
injured by violence. 3. Fortunately for man- 
kind, the more useful, or, at least, more neces- 
sary arts, can be performed without superior 
talents, or national subordination ; without the 
powers of one, or the union of many. Each 
village, each family, each individual; must al- 
ways possess both ability and inclination, to 
perpetuate the use of fire and of metals; the 

tliorities of poets, philosopbejw?, m3, historians. I shall therefore 
content myself with appealmg to the decisive and authentic testimony 
of Uit^orus Siculus hom. i. 1. i. p. 11, 12. 1. iii. p. IS4, &c. edit. 
■VVesseling.). The Icbthyophagi, who in his time wandared silcxie 
the shores of the Red Sea, can only he compared to the natives of 
New Holland (Dampier’s voyages, vol. i, p. 4(54—469.). Fancy, or 
perhaps reason, may still suppose an extreme and absolute stale of- 
nature far below the level ci' these savages, who had acquired some 
arts and instmments. 

11 See the learned and rational -work of the president Gojgiuet, de 
I'Origine des Loix, des Artes, et des Sciences. He traces from facts, 
or conjectures (tom. i. p. 147—337. edit. ISmo.) the first and moat 
difficult steps of human invention. 

12 It is certain, however strange, that many nations have been 
ignorant of the tise of fire. Even the ingenious natives of Otaheite, 
who aye destitute of metals, have not invented any earthen vessels 
capable of sustaining the action of fire, and of communicating the 
heat to the liquids which they contain. 
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propagation and service of domestic animals; 
the methods of hunting and fishing ; the rudi- 
ments of navigation ; the imperfect cultivation 
of corn, or other initiative grain ; and the simple 
practice of the mechanic trades. Private genius 
and public industry may ’be extirpated ; but 
these hardy plants survive the tempest, and 
strike an everlasting root into the most unfavour- 
able soil. The splendid days of Augustus and 
Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of ignorance ; 
and the barbarians subverted the laws and pa- 
laces of Rome. But the scythe, the invention, or 
emblem of Saturn, still continued annually to 
mow the harvests of Italy ; and the human feasts 
of the Lcestrigonsi^ have never been renewed on 
the coast of Campania. 

Since the first discovery of the arts, war, com- 
merce, and religious 2 eal, have diffused, among 
the savages of the Old and New Woidd, these 
inestimable gifts : they have been successively 
propagated ; they can never be lost. We may 
therefore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion, 
that every age of the world has increased, and 
still increases, the real wealth, the happiness, the 
knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the human 
race.ts 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


A. n. 476-527, ' 


Zeno and AmstasiuSi Emperors of the East, — 
Birth, Educatwn, and first Exploits o/* Theo- 
done tlm Ostrogoth. — His Invasion and Con’- 
quest of Italy*-— The Gothic Kingdom of Italy. 
— State of the West. — Military and Civil 
Government. — The Senator Boethius. — Last 
Acts and Death of Theodoric. 

After the fall of the Roman em- 
“ pire in the West, an interval of fifty 
years, till the memorable reign of Justinian, is 
faintly marked by the obscure names and im- 
perfect annals of Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin, 
who successively ascended the throne of Con- 
stantinople. During the same period, Italy 
revived and flourished under the government of 
a Gothic king, who might have deserved a sta- 
tue amongst the best and bravest of the ancient 
Romans. 

Birtiiandcda- Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the 
T&OTic. fourteenth in lineal descent of the 
A. D, 455— 475. royal line of the Amali,t was born 
in the neighbourhood of Vienna' ^ two years 
after the death of Attila. A recent victory had 
restored the independence of the Ostrogoths; 

13 Plutarch. Quaist. Rom. in tom. ii. p. 275. Macrob. Satumal. 
I. i, c, 8. p. 152. edit. London. The arrival of Saturn (of his re- 
ligious worship) in a ship, may indicate, that the savage coast of 
liatium was first discovered and civilised by the Phcenicians- 

14 In the ninth and tenth books of the Odyssey, Homer has em- 
bellished the talcs of fearful and credulous sailors, who transformed 
the cannibals of Italy and Sicily into monstrous giants. 

15 The merit of discovery has too often besen stained with avarice, 
cruelty, and fanaticism ; aiin the intercourse of nations has prt^uced 
the communication of disease and prejudice. A singular excei>tion 
is due to the virtue of our own times and country. The five — ' 


^ . epnne^ adapting Ins biaiefaotions to the 
dittbrent stages of society, has founded a school of painting in his 
cspxtal ; and has introduced into the islands of the South tlie 
veattobles and animals most useful to human life. 

^ I Joraandes (de Eebus Geticis, c. 13. 14. p. 629, 630. edit. Grot.) 


^ drawn the pedigree of Theodonc firojn Gapt, one'^'the*Afl««ir or 
Demi-gods, who lived about the time of Bomitiaa. Cassiodorius, 


and the three brothers, Walamir, Theodemir, 
and Widimlr, who ruled that warlike nation 
with united counsels, had separately pitched 
their habitations in the fertile though desolate 
province of Pannonia. The Huns still threat- 
ened their revolted subjects, but their liasty 
attack was repelled by the single forces of 
Walamir, and the news of his victory reached 
the distant camp of his brother in the same 
auspicious moment that the favourite concubine 
of Theodemir was delivered of a son and heir. 
In the eighth year of his age, Theodoric was 
reluctantly yielded by his father to the public 
interest, as the pledge of an alliance which Leo, 
emperor of the East, had consented to purchase 
by an annual subsidy of three hundred pounds 
of gold. The royal hostage w'as educated at 
Constantinople with care and tenderness. His 
body was formed to all the exercises of war, his 
mind w'as expanded by the habits of liberal 
conversation ; he frequented the schools of the 
most skilful masters ; but he disdained or neg- 
lected the arts of Greece, and so ignorant did 
he always remain of the first elements of science, 
that a rude mark was contrived to represent the 
signature of the illiterate king of Italy.3 As 
soon as he had attained the age of eighteen, he 
^vas restored to the wishes of the Ostrogoths, 
whom the emperor aspired to gain by liberality 
and confidence. Walamir had fallen in battle; 
the youngest of the brothers, Widimir, had 
led away into Italy and Gaul an army of bar- 
barians, and the whole nation acknowledged for 
their king the father of Tiieodoric. His fero- 
cious subjects admired the strength and stature 
of their young prince ; and he soon convinced 
them that he had not degenerated from the 
valour of his ancestors. At the head of six 
thousand volunteers, he secretly left the camp 
in quest of adventures, descended the Danube 
as far as Singidunum or Belgrade, and soon 
returned to his father with the spoils of a Sar- 
matiaii king whom he had vanquished and slain. 
Such triumphs, however, were productive only 
of fame, and the invincible Ostrogoths were 
reduced to extreme distress by the want of 
clothing and food. They unanimously resolved 
to desert their Pannonian encampments, and 
boldly to advance into the warm and wealthy 
neighbourhood of the Byzantine court, which 
already maintained in pride and luxury so many 
bands of confederate Goths, After proving by 
some acts of hostility that they could be dan- 
gerous, or at least troublesome enemies, the 
Ostrogoths sold at a high price their reconci- 
liation and fidelity, accepted a donative of lands 

the first who celebrates the royd race of the Amali (Variar. viii. 5. 
ix. 25- X. 2. xi. 1.), reckons the arandson of Theodoric as the xvjith 
m descent. Peringsciold (the Swedish commentator of Coehlceus, 
V it. Theodoric. p. 271, &:c. Stockholm, 1{5{)9,) labours to connect this 
genealogy with the legends or traditions of his native country. 

2 More correctly on tlie banks of the lake I’elso (Kieusiedlcr-seej 
near flarnuntwn, almost on the sajne spot where Marcus Antoninus 
composed his meditations (Jomandi.'s, c. v. fi5y. Severin. I’an- 
nonia Illustrata, p. 22. Oellarius, Gcograph. Antiq. tom. 1. p. 350.). 

3 The four first letters of his name (t->EOA) were inscribed on a 
gold plate, and when it was fixed on the paper, the king drew his pm 
through the Intervals (Anonym. Vaicsian. ad ealeem Amm. MarcelJin. 
p. 722.). Tins authentic fact, with the testimony of Procopius, or at 
least of the contemporary Goths (Gothic. 1. i. «. 2. p. 311.), far out- 
waiuhs the vague praises of Ennodius (Hirmond. Opera, lorn. i. 
p. 1596.) and Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 112.). 

4 Statura esk qntc resignet procadtate rej^antem (Ennodin-s, 

n. 1614.). The bishop of Favia (I mean the ecclesiastic who wished to 
he a bishop) then jjroceeds to celebrate the complexion, eyes, hands,. 
&c. ot his hovereign. ^ 
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and money, and were intrusted with the defence 
of the lower Danube, under the command of 
Theodoric, who succeeded after bis father’s death 
to the hereditary throne of the Amali.^ 

The reign of All Iiero, descended from a race 

kings, must have despised the 
i-'eb. Apr. b. Isauriaii who was invested with 
the Roman purple, without any endowments of 
mind or body, without any advantages of royal 
birth, or superior qualifications. After the 
failure of the Theodosian line, the choice of 
Pulcheria and of the senate might be justified 
in some measure by the characters of Marcian 
and Leo, but the latter of these princes con- 
firmed and dishonoured his reign by the per- 
fidious murder of A spar and his sons, who too 
rigorously exacted the debt of gratitude and 
oliedience. The inheritance of Leo and of tlie 
East was peaceably devolved on his infant 
grand.son, the son of his daughter Ariadne ; and 
her Isaiirian husband, the fortunate Trasca- 
lisseus, exchanged that barbarous sound for the 
Grecian appellation of Zeno, After the decease 
of the elder Leo, he approached with unnatural 
respect the throne of his son, humbly received, 
as a gift, the second rank in the empire, and 
soon excited the public suspicion on the sudden 
and premature death of his young colleague, 
whose life could no longer promote the success 
of his ambition. But the palace of Constan- 
tinople was ruled by female influence, and 
agitated by female passions: and Verina, the 
widow of Leo, claiming his empire as her own, 
pronounced a sentence of deposition against the 
W'orthless and ungrateful servant on whom she 
alone had bestowed the sceptre of the East. 6 
As soon as she sounded a revolt in the ears of 
2 eno, he fled with precipitation into the moun- 
tains of Isauria, and her brother Basiliscus, 
already infamous by his African expedition,? 
was unanimously proclaimed by the servile se- 
nate. But the reign of the usurper was short 
and turbulent. Basiliscus presumed to assas- 
sinate the lover of his sister : he dared to offend 
the lover of his wife, the vain and insolent 
Harmatius, who, in the midst of Asiatic luxury, 
affected tlie dress, the demeanour, and the sur- 
name of Achilles. 8 By the conspiracy of the 
malecontents, Zeno was recalled from exile ; the 
armies, the capital, the person of Basiliscus, 
were betrayed ; and his whole family was con- 
demned to the long agony of cold and hunger 
by the inhuman conquei'or, who wanted courage 
to encounter or to forgive his enemies. The 
haughty spirit of Verina was still incapable of 
submission or repose. She provoked the enmity 
of a favourite general, embraced his cause as 
soon ho was disgraced, created a new emperor 
in Syria and Egypt, raised an army of seventy 
thousand men, and persisted to the last moment 

5 The state of the Ostrogoth-s, and the fn-st years of Theodoric, are 
found in Jomandes (c. 52— 5G. p. CS9— -896.) and Ma),chus (Excerpt, 
p. 78—80.), who erroneously styles him tlie son of Waiamir. 
o Theophanes (p. 111.) inserts a copy of her sacred letters to tite 
provinces j tore i^fJL^rgpav eerrt - - - km 6ri> wpoxei-pijira- 

pufSa jSaffiXea, TpatrxaWKraiop^ &c. Such female pretensions would 
have astonished the slaves oftheJZrst Caesars. 

7 See ante, p. 5C4, 566. 

8 Suidas, tom. i, p. 332, 333. edit. Kuster, 

9 The contemporary histories of Malchus and Candidas are lost ; 
but some extracts or fisigments have been saved by Photius (Ixxviii. 
Ixxdlx. p. 100—102.), Constanrine Porphyrogenitus (Excerpt. I-eg. 
p. 78—97.), and in various artfties of the Lexit’On of Suiclas. The 
Chrooiclft of Marcelhmw Imago llistorue) are originals for the 


of her life in a fruitless reliellion, winch, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the age, hud been predicted 
by Christian hermits mid Eagan magicians. 
While the East was iifllictod by the passions of 
Verina, her daughter Ariadne was distinguished 
by the female virtues of iniklness and fidelity; 
she followed her luisbimd in his exile, and after 
his restoration she imjilored his clemency in 
favour of her mother. On the decease of Zeno, 
Ariadne, tlic daughter, the mother, and the 
widow of an emperor, gave her of Anwtasius. 
hand and the .Imperial title to Ana- 
stasius, an aged domestic of the 
jiidace, who survived his elevation above twenty- 
seven years, and ivliose character is attested by 
the acclamation of the people, Reign as you 
have lived 

Whatever fear or affection could je^rviceanti 
bestow, was profusely lavished by 
Zeno on the king of the Ostrogoths ; 475-188. 

the rank of patrician and consul, tlie command 
of the Palatine troops, an equestrian statue, a 
treasure in gold and silver of many thousand 
pounds, the name of son, and the promise of a 
rich and honourable wife. As long as Theo- 
doric condescended to serve, he supported with 
courage and fidelity the cause of his benefactor ; 
his rapid march contributed to the restoration 
of Zeno ; and in the second revolt, the WalamirSi 
as they were called, pursued and pressed the 
Asiatic rebels, till they left an easy victory to 
the Imperial troops A ^ But the faithful servant 
was suddenly converted into a formidable enemy, 
who spread the flames of war from Constan- 
tinople to the Adriatic ; many flourishing cities 
were reduced to ashes, and the agriculture of 
Thrace was almost extirpated by the wanton 
cruelty of the Goths, who deprived their captive 
peasants of the right hand that guided the 
plough. 11 On such occasions, Theodoric sus- 
tained the loud and specious reproach of 
disloyalty, of ingratitude, and of insatiate 
avaiice, which could be only excu.sed fay the 
hard necessity of his situation. He reigned, 
not as the monarch, but as the minister of a 
ferocious peo])le, whose spirit was unbroken by 
slavery, and impatient of real or imaginary in- 
sults. Their poverty was incurable ; since the 
most liberal donatives were soon dissipated in 
wasteful luxury, and the most fertile estates 
became barren in their hands; they despised, 
but they envied, the laborious provincials ; and 
when their subsistence had failed, tlie Ostrogoths 
embraced the familiar resources of war and 
rapine. It had been the wish of Theodoric 
(such at least was his declaration), to lead a 
peaceful, obscure, obedient life, on the confines 
of Scythia, till the Byzantine court, by splendid * 
and fallacious promises, seduced him to attack 
a confederate tribe of Goths, who had been ‘ 

reiguA of Zeno and Anastasius ; and I must ackuoudedge. almost for 
the last time, my obliTOtions to the large and accurate colleotioas of 
Tillemont (Hist, des Bmp. tom. vi. p. 472—6,52.). 

10 In ipsis conKressionis turn foribus cessit Invasorj, cum 
per te sceptra redtlerentur de salute dubitanti. Etmodius tlien pm- . 
ceeds 1596, 1597. tom. i, Sirmond.) to transport his hero (ana 
flying dragon?) into ^Ethiopia, beyond the tropic of Cancer. The 
evidence of the Valesian Fragment (p, 717.), Liberatus (Brev. Eutych. 


lessbarbaarotts, as it should seem, than the Walamirs : but the son of 
Thfeodemir is charged with die ruin of many Homan cities (Maldius, 
Exc«j(rpt. Leg, p. 95.}. 
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engaged in the party of Basiliscus. He marched 
from his station in M^esia, on the solemu as- 
surance, that before he reached Adrianople, he 
should meet a plentiful convoy of provisions, 
and a reinforcement of eight thousand horse 
and tliirty thousand foot, while the legions of 
Asia were encamped at Hcraclea to second his 
operations. These measures were disappointed 
by mutual jealousy. As he advanced into 
Thrace, the son of Theodemir found an inhos- 
pitable solitude, and his Gothic followers, with 
an heavy train of liorses, of mules, and of wag- 
ons, were betrayed by their guides among the 
rocks and precipices of Mount Sondis, where 
he was assaulted by the arms and invectives of 
Theodoric the son of Triarius. From a neigh- 
bouring height, his artful rival harangued the 
camp of the Jf alarum, and branded their leader 
with the opprobrious names of child, of mad- 
man, of peijured traitor, the enemy of his blood 
and nation. “ Are you ignorant,” exclaimed 
the son of Triarius, that it is the constant 
** policy of the Romans to destroy the Goths by 
each other’s swords? Are you insensible that 
“ the victor in this unnatural contest will be 
exposed, and justly exposed, to their impla- 
“ cable revenge ? Where are those warriors, 

“ my kinsmen and thy own, whose widows now 
“ lament that their lives were sacrificed to thy 
rash ambition? Where is the wealth which 
** thy soldiers possessed when they w^ere first 
allured from their native homes to enlist under 
thy standard ? Each of them was then master 
of diree or four horses ; they now follow thee 
on foot like slaves, through the deserts of I 
** Thrace ; tliose men who were tempted by the 
“ hope of measuring gold with a bushel, those 
brave men who are as free and as noble as 
<< thyself.’’ A language so well suited to the 
temper of the Goths, excited clamour and dis- 
content j and the son of Theodemir, apprehen- 
ave of being left alone, was compelled to em- 
brace his brethren, and to imitate the example 
of Roman perfidy. 

He undertakes ®very state of his fortune, the 
prudence and firmness of Theodoric 
were equally conspicuous; whether 
he threatened Constantinople at the head of the 
confederate Goths, or retreated with a faithful 
band to the mountains and sea-coast of Epirus. 
At. length the accidental death of the son of 1 ri- 
ariusis destroyed the balance wdiich the Ro- 
mans liad been so anxious to preserve, the whole 
nation acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Amali, and the Byzantine court subscribed an 
ignominious and oppressive treaty. I'i The senate 
had already declared, that it was necessary to 
choose a party among tlie Goths, since the public 
was unequal to the support of their united forces; 
a subsidy of two thousand pounds of gold, with 
the ample pay of thirteen thousand men, were 
required for the least considerable of their ar- 
ia Jomandes (c. 5G, 57. p. 6D6.) displays the services of Theodoric, 
confesses his rewards, but dissembles his revolt, of which such curious 
details have been preserved by Malchus (Except. Legat. p. 78—97.). 
Marcellinus, a domestic of Justinian, under whose ivth consnl^ip 
<A. n. 534.) he composed his Chronicle (Scaliger, Thesaurus Tem- 
porura, P. ii. p. 34-57.), betrays his prejudice and passion ; in Uroe* 
ciam debacchantem - - - Zenoais muniheentiik pene pacatos - - - 
beneficiis nunquam satiatus, &c. 

13 As he was riding in his own camp, an unruly horse ttoew Wm 


mies ; and the Isaurians, who guarded not the 
empire but the emperor, enjoyed, besides the pri- 
vilege of rapine, an annual pension of five thou- 
sand pounds. The. sagacious mind of Theodoric 
soon jicrceived that he was odious to the Ro- 
mans, and suspected by the liarbarians ; he un- 
derstood the popular murmur, that his subjects 
were exposed in tlieir frozen huts to intolerable 
hardships, while their king was dissolved in the 
luxury of Greece, and he prevented the painful 
alternative of encountering the Goths, as the 
champion, or of leading them to the field as the 
enemy, of Zeno. Embracing an enterprise 
worthy of his courage and ambition, Theodoric 
addressed the emperor in the following words : 
Although your servant is maintained in afflu- 
ence by your liberality, graciously listen to the 
** wishes of my heart ! Italy, the inheritance of 
“ your predecessors, and Rome itself, the head 
“ and mistress of the world, now fluctuate under 
“ the violence and oppression of Odoacer the 
mercenary. Direct me, with my national 
“ troops, to inarch against the tyrant. If I fall, 
you will be relieved from an expensive and 
“ troublesome friend; if, wdth the Divine per- 
“ mission, I succeed, I shall govern in your 
“ name, and to your glory, the Roman senate, 
“ and the part of the republic delivered from 
“ slavery by my victorious arms.” The proposal 
of Theodoric was accepted, and perhaps had been 
suggested, by the Byzantine court. But the 
forms of the commission or grant, appear to have 
been exjDressed with a prudent ambiguity, which 
might be explained by the event ; and it was left 
doubtful, whether the conqueror of Italy should 
reign as the lieutenant, the vassal, or the ally of 
the emperor of the East.i® 

The reputation both of the leader 
and of the war difiused an universal ‘ 

ardour; the Wahmirs were multiplied by the 
Gothic swarms already engaged in the service, 
or seated in the provinces, of the empire; and 
each bold barbarian, who had heard of tlie wealth 
and beauty of Italy, was impatient to seek, 
through the most perilous adventures, the pos- 
session of such enchanting objects. The march 
of Theodoric must be considered as the emi- 
gration of an entii'e people ; the wives and chil- 
dren of the Goths, their aged parents, and most 
precious eftects, were carefully transported ; and 
some idea may be formed of the heavy baggage 
that now followed the camp, by the loss of two 
thousand wagons, which had been sustained in a 
single action in the war of Epirus. For their 
subsistence, the Goths depended on the maga- 
zines of corn which was ground in portable mills 
by the hands of their women ; on the milk and 
flesh of their flocks and herds; on the casual 
produce of the chase, and upon tlie contributions 
which they might impose on all who should pre- 
sume to dispute the passage, or to refuse their 
friendly assistance. Notwithstanding tliese pre- 

against the point of a spear which hung before n tent, or was fixed on 
a wagon (MarccUm, in Chron. Evagrius, 1. iii. c. 25.). 

Ir Malchus (p. 91.) and Evagrius (1. ill. c. 36.). 

1.5 Malchus, p. 85. In a single action, which was decided by the 
skill and disciplme of Sablnian, Theodoric could lose 5000 men. 

10 J ornancles (c. 57, p. (596, 697.) has abridged the great history of 
Cassiodorius. compare, and reconcile, Procopius (Gothic. 1. i. 
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cautions, they were exposed to the danger, and 
almost to the distress of famine, in a march of 
seven hundred miles, which had been undertaken 
in the dej>th of a rigorous winter. Since the 
fall of the Roman power, Dacia and Pannonia 
no longer exhibited the rich prospect of popu- 
lous cities, well cultivated fields, and convenient 
highways : the reign of barbarism and desolation 
was restored, and the tribes of Bulgarians, Ge- 
pidre, and Sarmatians, who had occupied the 
vacant province, were prompted by their native 
fierceness, or the solicitations of Odoacer, to re- 
sist tlie progress of his enemy. In many obscure 
though bloody battles, Theodoric fought and 
vanquished; till at length, surmounting every 
obstacle by skilful conduct and persevering cou- 
rage, he descended from the Julian Alps, and 
displayed his invincible banners on the confines 
of Italy. 17 

The three Odoaccr, a rival not unworthy of 

Odoaie^ his amis, had already occupied the 

'Aufi.slf/ advantageous and well-known post 
river Sontius near the ruins of 
* Aquileia, at the head of a powerful 
host, whose independent kings or leaders dis- 
dained the duties of subordination and the pru- 
dence of delays. No sooner had Theodoric 
granted a short rei^ose and refreshment to his 
wearied cavalry, than he boldly attacked the for- 
tifications of the enemy; the Ostrogoths showed 
more ardour to acquire, than the mercenaries to 
defend, the lands of Italy ; and the reward of 
the first victory was the possession of the Vene- 
tian i^rovince as far as the walls of Verona. In | 
the neighbourhood of that city, on the steep | 
banks of the rapid Adige, he was opposed by a 
new army reinforced in its numbers, and not im- 
paired in its courage ; the contest was more ob- 
stinate, but the event was still more decisive ; 
Odoacer fled to Ravenna, Theodoric advanced to 
Milan, and the vanquished troops saluted their 
conqueror with loud acclamations of respect and 
fidelity. But their want either of constancy or of 
faith, soon exposed him to tiie most imminent 
danger; his vanguard, *with several Gothic 
counts, which had been rashly intrusted to a 
deserter, was betrayed and destroyed near Fa- 
enza by his double treachery; Odoacer again 
appeared master of the field, and tlie invader, 
strongly entrenched in his camp of Pavia, was 
reduced to solicit the aid of a kindred nation, 
the Visigoths of Gaul. In the course of this 
history, the most voracious appetite for war wdll 
be abundantly satiated ; nor can I much lament 
that our dark and imperfect materials do not 
afford a more ample narrative of the distress of 
Italy, and of the fierce conflict, which was finally 
decided by the abilities, experience, and valour 
of the Gothic king. Immediately before the 
battle of Verona, he visited the tent of his mo- 

17 Theodoric’s march is supplied and illustrafed by Etmodhis 
p. 1598— 1G02.)» when the bombast of tlxe oration ia translated into 
the languaj^e of common sense. 

IS Tot reges, &e. (Ennodius, p. 1R02-), We must recollect how- 
much the royal title was multiplied and degraded, and that the mer- 
cenaries of Italy were the fragments of many tribes and nations. 

19 See Ennodius, p. 1G03, 1604. Since the orator, in the king’s 

presence, could mention and praise his mother, we may conclude i 
that the magnanimity of Theodoric was not hurt by the vulgar re- 
proaches of concubine and bastard. , 1 

20 This anecdote is related on the modern but respectable authonty 
0 t Sigonius {Op. torn, i- p* 630, Oe Occident. Imp. 1. xv.} ; bis words ] 


ther and sister, and requested, that on a day, 
the most illustrious festival of his life, they would 
adorn him with the rich gm-raents which they 
1 had worked with their own hands. Our glory,” 

' said he, “ is mutual and inseparal)Ie. You arc 
‘‘ known to the world as the mother of Theo- 
doric ; and it becomes me to prove, that I am 
the genuine offspring of those heroes from 
whom I claim my descent,” The wife or 
concubine of Theodemir was inspired with the 
spirit of the German matrons, who esteemed 
their sons* honour far above their safety : and it 
is reported, that in a desperate action, when Theo- 
doric himself was hurried along by the torrent 
of a flying crowd, she boldly met them at the 
entrance of the camp, and, by her generous re- 
proaches, drove them back on the swords of the 

enemy. 20 

From the Alps to the extremity iriscapituiatioi* 
of Calabria, Theodoric reigned by 
the right of conquest; the Vandal Msufchs. 
ambassadors surrendered the island of Sicily, as 
a lawful appendage of his kingdom ; and he was 
accepted as the deliverer of Rome by the senate 
and people, wdio had shut their gates against the 
flying usurper. 21 Ravenna alone, secure in the 
fortifications of art and nature, still sustained a 
siege of almost three years; and the daring 
sallies of Odoacer carried slaughter and dismay 
into the Gothic camp. At length, destitute of 
provisions and hopeless of relief, that unfor- 
tunate monarch yielded to the groans of his sub- 
jects and the clamours of his soldiers. A treaty 
of peace w’as negotiated by the bishop of Ra- 
venna; the Ostrogoths were admitted into the 
city, and the hostile kings consented, under the 
sanction of an oath, to rule with equal and un- 
divided authority the jirovinces of Italy, The 
event of such an agreement may be easily fore- 
seen. After some days had been devoted to the 
semblance of joy and friendship, Odoacer, in the 
midst of a solemn banquet, was stabbed by the 
hand, or at least by the command, of his rival. 
Secret and efiectual orders had been previously 
despatched ; the faithless and rapacious merce- 
naries, at the same moment, and without resist- 
ance, were universally massacred; and the royalty 
of Theodoric was proclaimed by the Goths, with 
the tardy, reluctant, ambiguous consent of the 
emperor of the East. The design of a con- 
spiracy was imputed, according to the usual 
forms, to the prostrate tyrant ; but his innocence, 
and the guilt of his conqueror, are suflSciently 
proved by the advantageous treaty which jbree 
would not sincerely have granted, nor weakness 
have rashly infringed. The jealousy of power, 
and the mischiefs of discord, may suggest a more 
decent apology, and a sentence less rigorous 
may be pronounced against a crime which was 
necessary to introduce into Italy a generation of 

are curious — « Would you return ? ” &c. She presented, and almost 
displayed the original recess. 

21 Hist* Misoell. 1. xv. a Roman history from Janus to the ixth 
century, an Epitome of Eutropius, Paulus Diacontis, and Theopha- 
nes, which Muratori has published from a MS, in the Ambrosian 
library (Script* Rerum italiearum, tom. i. p. 300.), 

22 Prooopjus (Gothic. 1. i, c. 1.) approves himself an immrtial 

sceptic ; - So\epa> rporiroi eKcewe. Cassiodorius (in Cliron.) 

ana Ensodiua (p* IWH-J are loyal and credulous, and the testimony 
of the Valesian Fragment (p. 718.) may justify their belief. Mar- 
celUnus spits the venom of a Greek subject— perjuriis illectus, inter- 
fcetusque est (in Chron.). 
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MgnofThoo. public felicity. The living author of 

dorickingof this felicity was audaciously praised 
^‘^^A.D.193, ill his own presence by sacred and 

A. a 52?, profane orators but history (in 

Aug. 30. bis time she was mute and in- 
glorious) has not left any just representation of 
the events which displayed, or of the defects 
which clouded, the virtues of Theodoric.^^ One 
record of his ffxine, the volume of public epistles 
composed by Cassiodorius in the royal name, is 
still extant, and has obtained more implicit credit 
than it seems to deserve. ^5 They exhibit the 
forms, rather than the substance, of his govern- 
ment; and we should vainly search for the pure 
and spontaneous sentiments of the barbarian 
amidst the declamation and learning of a sophist, 
the wishes of a Roman senator, the precedents 
of office, and the vague professions, which, in 
every court and on every occasion, compose the 
language of discreet ministers. The reputation 
of Theodoric may repose with more confidence 
on the visible peace and prosperity of a reign of 
thirty-three years ; the unanimous esteem of his 
own times, and the memory of his wisdom and 
courage, his justice and humanity, which was 
deeply impressed on the minds of the Goths and 
Italians. 

Partition of partition of the lands of 

lands. Italy, of whicli Theodoric assigned 
the third part to his soldiers, is honourably ar- 
raigned as the sole injustice of his life. And 
even this act may be fairly justified by the ex- 
ample of Odoacer, the rights of conquest, the 
true interest of the Italians, and the sacred duty 
of subsisting a whole people, who, on the faith 
of Iiis promises, had transported themselves into 
a distant land.^s Under the reign of Theo- 
doric, and in the happy climate of Italy, tlie 
Goths soon multiplied to a formidable host of 
two hundred thousand men,27 and the whole 
amount of their families may be computed by 
the ordinary addition of women and children. 
Their invasion of property, a part of which 
must have been already vacant, was disguised 
by the generous but improper name of kospUa- 
lUy; these unwelcome guests were irregularly 
dispersed over the face of Italy, and the lot of 
each barbsirian was adequate to his birth and 
office, the number of his followers, and the 
rustic wealth which he possessed in slaves and 
cattle. The distinctions of noble and plebeian 
were acknowledged ; but the lands of every 
freeman were exempt from taxes, and he enjoyed 
the inestimable privilege of being subject only 

2.3 The sonorouis and &&rvUe oration of Ennodius was prononneed 
at Milan or Ravenna in the yeans 507 or 50S (Slrmond, tom. i. 
p. Ifll.'i.). Two or three years afterwards, the orator was rewarded 
with the bishopric of Pavia, which he held till his death in the year 
521. {Dupin, Bihliot. Eedds. tom. v. p. 11—14. See Saxii Ono- 
masticon, tom, ii. p. 12.). 

24 Our best materials are occasional hints from Procopius and the 
Valesiau Fragment, which was discovereil by Sirmond, and Is pub- 
lished at the end of Ammianua Marcellinus. The author^i hame is 
unknown, and his style is barbarous; hut in his various facts he 
^hlbifcs the knowleclc^, without the passions, of a contemporary. 
The president Montesquieu had formed the plan of an history of 
Theodoric, which at a distance might appear a rich and interesting 
subject. 

2,5 The best etUtiott of the Variarim Lthrixii, is that of Joh. Gar- 
reUus (Rotoma;p, 11579, in Opp. Cassiodor. 2 veils, in foU) ; but they 
deserved and rsbuired such an editor a.s the marquis fscipio Maffi-*!, 
who thought of publishing them at Vtjrona. The Barbara BUganm 
(as it is ingeniously named by Tiraboschi) is never simple, and seldom 
per^icuous. 

2& Procovilus, Gothic. I. i. c. 1. Variarum, ii. MafTd (Verona 
Inustrata, F. 1. p. 223.) exaggerates the injustice of the whom 


to tlie laws of bis country. Fashion, and even 
convenience, soon persuaded the conquerors to 
as.siim0 the more elegant dress of the native!5, but 
they still persisted in the use of their mother- 
tongue ; and their contempt for the Latin schools 
was applauded by Theodoric himself, who gra- 
tified their prejudices, or his own, by declaring, 
that the cliild who had trembled at a rod, would 
never dare to look upon a sword.30 Distress 
might sometimes provoke the indigent Roman 
to assume the ferocious manners which were 
insensibly relinquished by the rich and luxurious 
barbarians ; but these mutual conversions 
were not encouraged by the policy of a monarch 
who perpetuated the separation _ of 
the Italians and Goths: reservihg Uic G oths and 
the former for the arts of peace, and 
the latter for the service of war. To accomplish 
this design, he studied to protect his industrious 
subjects, and to moderate the violence without 
enervating the valour of his soldiers, who were 
maintained for the public defence. They held 
their lands and benefices as a military stipend : 
at the sound of the trumpet, they were prepared 
to march under the conduct of their provincial 
officers ; and the whole extent of Italy was 
distributed into the several quarters of a well- 
regulated camp. The service of the palace and 
of the frontiers was performed by choice or by 
rotation : and each extraordinary fatigue was 
recompensed by an increase of pay and occasional 
donatives. Tlieodoric had convinced his brave 
companions, that empire must be acquired and 
defended by the same arts. After his example, 
they strove to excel in the use, not only of the 
lance and sword, the instruments of their victo- 
ries, but of the missile weapons, which they 
were too much inclined to neglect ; and the 
lively image of war was displayed in the daily 
exercise and annual reviews of the Gothic ca- 
valry. A firm though gentle discipline imposed 
the habits of modesty, obedience, and temper- 
ance; and the Goths were instructed to spare 
the people, to reverence the laws, to understand 
the duties of civil scfciety, and to disclaim the 
barbarous licence of judicial combat and private 

revenge.3'2 

Among the barbarians of the P 6 « 5 gn policy 
West, the victory of Theodoric had of Theodoric. 
spread a general alarm. But as soon as it ap- 
peared that he was satisfied with conquest and 
desirous of peace, terror was changed into re- 
spect, and they submitted to a powerful media- 
tion, which was unifoniiiy employed for the 


he hated as an Italian nohlo. The plebeian Miiratori crouches under 
their oppres-sion. 

27 Frocopins, Goth. 1. iil. c. •!. 21. Ennotlins tiescribe.s (p, 1G12, 
161.3.) the military arts and increasing nnnihers of the Goth.s. 

28 When Thiwdoric gave his sister to the king of the I'andals, she 
sailed for Africia with a guard of loot) noble Goths, each of whom 
w.xs attended by five armetl foUowens (i’rocop. Vandal. 1. i, c. 8.). 
The tlothic nobility must have been us numernu.s as brave. 

21) See the acknowledgment of Gothic liberty (Var. v. 30.). 

.30 Procopius, Goth. 1. i. c. 2. Tlie Roman boys learnt the lan- 
guage (Var. vUi. 21.) of the Goths. Their general ignorance is not 
destroyed by the exceptions of Amalasimtha, n female, wlio might 
study without shame, or of 'I'lieodatus, \vho.se learning provoked the 
indignation and contempt of his countrymen. 

31. A saying of Theodoric was foinuled on experience : “ Ronmnus 
** miser imhatur Gothum ; et utilis (iUkh) Gothus imitatur Roma- 

num.*' (t’ce the Fragment and Notes of Valesius, p. 71J>.) 

32 The view of the military establishment of the Goths in Italy, 
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best purposes of reconciling their quarrels and 
civilising their manners. 3a The amha.ssadors 
who resorted to llavenna from the most distant 
countries of Europe, admired liis wisdom, mag- 
nificenco,3‘i and courtesy j and if he sometimes 
accepted either slaves or arms, white horses or 
strange animals, the gift of a sun-dial, a water- 
clock, or a musician, adinonislied even the 
princes of Gaul, of the superior art and indus- 
try of his Italian subjects. Ilis domestic al- 
liances, 35 a wife, two daughters, a sister, and a 
niece, united the family of Theodoric with the 
kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, the 
Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thuringians, 
and contributed to maintain the harmony, or at 
least the balance, of the great republic of the 
West. 36 It is difficult in the dark forests of 
Germany and Poland to pursue the emigrations 
of the Heruli, a fierce people who disdained 
the use of armour, and who condemned their 
widows and aged parents not to survive the loss 
of their husbands, or the decay of their strength. 37 
The king of these savage warriors solicited the 
friendship of Theodoric, and was elevated to the 
rank of his son, according to the barbaric rites 
of a military adoption. 3S From the shores of 
the Baltic, the JEstiaiis or Livonians laid their 
oflerings of native amber 3» at the feet of a 
prince, whose fame had excited them to under- 
take an unknown and dangerous journey of 
fifteen hundred miles. With the country 
from whence tlie Gothic nation derived their 
origin, he maintained a frequent and friendly 
correspondence: the Italians were clothed in 
the rich sables ^ i of Sweden ; and one of its 
sovereigns, after a voluntary or reluctant abdi- 
cation, found an hospitable retreat in the palace 
of Ravenna. He had reigned over one of the 
thirteen populous tribes who cultivated a small 
portion of the great island or peninsula of Scan- 
dinavia, to which the vague appellation of Thule 
has been sometimes applied. That northern 
region w'as peopled, or had been explored, as 
high as the sixty-eighth degree of latitude, where 
the natives of the polar circle enjoy and lose the 
presence of the sun at each summer and winter 
solstice during an equal period of forty days.'io- 
The long night of Ids absence or death was the 
mournful season of distress and anxiety, till the 

S3 Fee the clearness and riHour of his negotiations in Ennodius (p. 
1G07.)» and Casaiodorius {Var. iii. 1, 2, 3, 4-. iv, 13. v. 43, 44.), who 
gives the ditTerent styles of tViendship, counsel, expostulation, &c. 

.34 Even of his table (Var. vi. 0.) and palace (vii. 5.)> The adinir- 
atioTi of strangers is represented a.s the most rational motive to /justify 
these vain expenses, and to stimulate tlie diligence of the officers to 
whom those provinces were intrusted. 

33 Fee the public and private alliances of the (lothic monarch, 
witli the Burgundians (Var. i. 43,46.), with the Franks (ii. 40.), 
with the Thuringians (iv. 1.), and wnth the Vandals (v, 1.). Each 
of these epistles all'ords some curious knowledge of the policy and, 
maim rs of the barbarians. 

36 His political system may he observed in Cassiodorius (Var. iv. 

1. ix. 1.), .Tornandes (c. 68. p. 61)8,699.), and the Valesian Frag- 
ment (ij. 720, 721.). Peace, honourable peace, was the constant 
aim of ’’i'hecxloric. 

37 The curious reader may contemplate the Heruli of Procopins 
(doth. 1. ii. c. 14.), and the patient reader may plunge into the dark 
and minute researches of M. de Buat (Hist, des reuples Anciens, 
tom. ix. p. 348-3J)6.}. 

38 Variarum, iv, 2. Tile spirit and forms of this martial institu- 
tion are noticed by Cassiodorius ; but he seems to have onlv trans- 
lated the sentiments of the Gothic king into the language of lioman 
elomiaice. 

39 Cassiodorius, who quotes Tacitus to the iEstians, the un- 
lettereti savages of the Baltic (Var. v. 2.), describes the amber for 
which their shores have ever been famous, as the gum of a tree, 
hardened by the sun, and puriffed and wafted by the waves. W'hen 
that siuOTlar substance is analysed by the chemists, it yields a vege- 
talrte oil and a mineral acid* 

40 Fcanxia, or Thulp, is described by Jornandes (c. 3. p. 610- 
613.) and Ihrocopius (Gtkti, 1. ii. c. 15.). Neither the Goth xiox the 


messengers who had been sent to the mountaiit 
tops, descried the first rays of returning light j 
and proclaimed to the plain below the festival of 
his resurrection. ‘13 

The life of Theodoric represents His tirfonsivo 
the Hire and meritorious example of 
a barbarian, who sheathed his sword in the pride 
of victory and the vigour of his age. A reign 
of three and thirty years was consecrated to the 
duties of civil government, and the hostilities in 
which he was sometimes involved, were speedily 
terminated by the conduct of liis lieutenants, the 
discipline of his troops, the arms of his allies, 
and even by the terror of his name. Be re- 
duced, under a strong and regular government, 
the unprofitable countries of Rhajtia, Noricum, 
Dalmatia, and Pannonia, from the source of the 
Danube and the territory of the Bavarians,'*’* 
to the petty kingdom erected by the Gepidm on 
the ruins of Sirmium. His prudence could not 
safely intrust the bulwark of Italy to such feeble 
and turbulent neighbours ; and his justice might 
claim the lands which they oppressed, eitlier as a 
part of his kingdom, or as the inheritance of liis, 
father. Die greatness of a servant, w'ho was 
named perfidious because he was successful, 
awakened the jealousy of the emperor Anasta- 
sius; and a war w'as kindled on the Dacian 
frontier, by the protection which the Gothic 
king, in the vicissitude of human afi!airs, had 
granted to one of the descendants of Attila. 
Sabinian, a general illustrious by his owm and 
father’s merit, advanced at the head of ten thou- 
sand Romans; and the provisions and arms, 
which filled a long train of wagons, were dis- 
tributed to the fiercest of the Bulgarian tribes. 
But, in the fields of Margus, the eastern powers 
were defeated by the inferior forces of the Goths 
and Huns ; the flower and even the hope of the 
Roman annies was irretrievably destroyed ; and 
such was the temperance wdth which Theodoric 
had inspired his victorious troops, that as their 
leader had not given the signal of pillage, the 
rich spoils of tlie enemy lay untouched at their 
feet.*^ Exasperated by this dis- 
grace, the Byzantine court de- ment- 
spatched two hundred ships and eight 
thousand men to plunder the sea-coast of Cala- 
bria and Apulia; they assaulted the ancient city 

Greek had visited the eounfry t both had conversed with the nativesi 
in their exile at Kavenna or Constantinople. . , , . 

41 Sai)henTtas miles. In the time of Jornandes, they inhabited 

Snethans. the proper Sweden ; but that beautiful race of atiiroale 
has eradually been driven into the eastern parts d Siberia. Fee 
ButT^i (Hist. Nat. tom. xiu.p. 309--,313. mia«oeditionh I’ennant 
(System of Quadrupeds, vol. i. p. 322— 328.) ; Gmelin (Hist. Gdn. 
des Voyages, tom. xviii. p. 257 , 268.); and Levesque (Hist, de 
Kussie, tom. v. p. 165, 166. 614, 616.). _ o , 

42 In the system or romance of M. Badly (Lettres sur leg Sci- 
ences et sur IvVtlantide, tom. i. p. 249 — 256. tom. ii. p. 114-139-), 
the phmnix of the Edda, and the annual death and revival of Adonis 
and Osiris, are the allegorical symbols of the absence and return of 
the sun in the Arctic regions. This ingenious writer is a worthy 
disciple of the great Buffbn; nor is it easy for the coldest reason to 
withstand the magic of their philosophy. 

43 Aim} Ttf 0t/XiratiC ») f^eyicnj toiv iopreov says Procopius. At 
present a rude Manicheism (generous enough) prevails among the 
Samoiedes in Greenland and in Lapland (Hist, des Voyages, tom. 
xviu. p. 508, 509. tom. xix. p. 105, 106. 627, 628.) ; yet, according 


44 Fee the Hist, des Feuiiles Anciens, &c. tom.jx. p. 2o5-2/3. 
596—501. The count de Buat was French minister at the court of 
Bavaria: a libenil curiosity prompted his enquiries into the antiqui- 
ties of the country, and that curio^ty was the germ of twelve resiJecb 
able volumes. 


Vm-f 24.' viii. 9, 10, 11. 21. ix.'8,9.). 
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of Tarentum, interrupted tbo trade and agricul- 
ture of an liappy country, and sailed back to the 
Hellespont, proud of their piratical victory over 
a people whom they still presumed to consider 
as their Roman brethren.^*^ Their retreat was 
possibly hastened by the activity of Theodoric ; 
Italy was covered by a fleet of a thousand light 
vessels, 47 which he constructed with incredible 
despatch; and his firm moderation was soon 
rewarded by a solid and honourable peace. He 
maintained with a powerful hand the balance of 
the West, till it was at length overthrown by 
the ambition of Clovis ; and although unable to 
assist his rash and unfortunate kinsman the king 
of the Visigoths, he saved the remains of his 
family and people, and checked the Franks in 
the midst of their victorious career. I am not 
desirous to prolong or repeat 48 this narrative of 
military events, the least interesting of the reign 
of Theodoric ; and shall be content to add, that 
the Alemanni were protected, 4^ that an inroad 
of the Burgundians was severely chastised, and 
that the conquest of Arles and Marseilles opened 
a free communication with the Visigoths, who 
revered him both as their national protector, and 
as the guardian of his grandchild, the infant 
son of Alaric. Under this respectable character, 
the king of Italy restored the praetorian pre- 
fecture of the Gauls, reformed some abuses in 
the civil government of Spain, and accepted the 
annual tribute and apparent submission of its 
military governor, who wisely refused to trust 
his person in the palace of Ravenna, so The 
Gothic sovereignty was established from Sicily 
to the Danube, from Sirmium or Belgrade 
to the Atlantic Ocean ; and the Greeks them- 
selves have acknowledged that Theodoric 
reigned over tlie fairest portion of the Western 
empire.si 

Civil govern- union of the Goths and Ro- 

ment of Italy mans might have fixed for ages the 
transient happiness of Italy; and 
laws. nations, a new people of 

free subjects and enlightened soldiers, might 
have gradually arisen from the mutual emula- 
tion of their respective virtues. But the sublime 
merit of guiding or seconding such a revolution, 
was not reserved for the reign of Theodoric ; he 
wanted either the genius or the opportunities of 
a legislator ; 52 and while he indulged the Goths 
ill the enjoyment of rude liberty, he servilely 
copied the institutions, and even the abuses, of 
the political system which had been framed by 

46 I cannot forbear transcribing the liberal and classic style of 
count Marceliinus : Iloraanxis comes domesticorum, et Rusticus 
comes scholariorum cum centum annatis navibus, totidemque dro- 
monibus, octo millia militura armatorum secum ferentibus, ad deras- 
tandaltallse littora jn-ocessemntjetucque adTarentum antiquissimam 
civitatem aggressi s«nt j remensoque raari inhonestam victonam quam 
piratico ausii Koinani ex Honianis rapuenmt, Anastasio Caisari re- 
portarunt <in Chron. p, 48.)* f’t'e Variar. 1. 16. ii. 58. 

47 See the royal orders and instnictions (Var. iv. 15. v. 16—20.). 
These armed boats should be still smaller than the thousand vessels of 
Agamemnon at the siege of Troy, 

48 See ante, p. 5D.'5—o95. 

49 Ennoditis (p. IfilU.) and Cas^odorius, in the royal name (Var. 
ii. 41.), record his salutary protection of the Aletnanni. 

50 The Gothic transactions in Gaul and Spain are represented with 
some perplexity in Cassiodorius (Var. iii. 32. 38. 41. 43, 44. v. 39.), 
Jomantl^ (r. 38. p. 698, 699.), and Troeopius (Goth. 1. i. c. 12.). I 
will neither hear nor reconcile the long and contradictory arguments 
of the Abbd Dubos and the count de Buat, about the wAcs of Bur- 
gurndyv 

51 Theopbanes, p. 113. 

52 Procopius affirms that no laws whatsoever were promulgated by 

Theodoric and the succeeding kings of Italy (Goth. 1. fi. c. 6.). He 
must mean in the <}othic language. A Latin edict of Theodoric Is 
BtiU extant, in one hxmdred aiid fifty-four articles. ] 


Constantine and his successors. From a tender 
regard to the expiring prejudices of Rome, tlie 
barbarian declined the name, the purple, and 
the diadem of the emperors j but he assumed, 
under the hereditary title of king, the whole 
substance and plenitude of Imperial preroga- 
tive. 53 His addresses to the Eastern throne 
were respectful and ambiguous ; he celebrated 
in pompous style the hannony of the two re- 
publics, applauded his own government as the 
perfect similitude of a sole and undivided em- 
pire, and claimed above the kings of the earth 
the same pre-eminence which he modestly al- 
lowed to the person or rank of Aiiastasius. The 
alliance of the East and West was annually de- 
clared by the unanimous choice of two consuls ; 
but it should seem, that the Italian candidate, 
who was named by Theodoric, accepted a formal 
confirmation from the sovereign of Constanti- 
nople. 54 The Gothic palace of Ravenna re- 
flected the image of the court of Theodosius or 
Valentinian. The preetorian praafect, the pra?- 
fect of Rome, the qumstor, the master of the 
offices, with the public and patrimonial trea- 
surers, whose functions are painted in gaudy 
colours by the rhetoric of Cas.siodorius, still 
continued to act as the ministers of state. And 
the subordinate care of justice and the revenue 
was delegated to seven consulars, three cor- 
rectors, and five presidents, who governed the 
fifteen regions of Italy, according to the princi- 
ples and even the forms of Roman jurispru- 
dence. 55 The violence of *i^e conquerors was 
abated or eluded by the slo'y^-artifice of judicial 
proceedings; the civil adminislTation, with its 
honours and emoluments, was confined to the 
Italians; and the people still preserved thei?* 
dress and language, their laws and customs, their 
personal freedom, and two thirds of their landed 
property. It had been the object of Augustus 
to conceal the introduction of monarchy ; it wixs 
the policy of Theodoric to disguise the reign of 
a barbarian. 56 If his subjects were sometimes 
awakened from this pleasing vision of a Roman 
government, they derived more substantial com- 
fort from the character of a Gothic prince, who 
had penetration to discern, and firmness to pur- 
sue, his own and the public interest. Theodoric 
loved the virtues w^liich he possessed, and the 
talents of which he was destitute. Liberius was 
promoted to the office of praitoriaii prmfect for 
his unshaken fidelity to the unfortunate cause of 
Odoacer. The ministers of Theodoric, Cassio- 

53 The image of Theodlovic is engraved on his coins ; liis modest 
successors were satisfied with adding their own name to the head of 
the reigning emperor (Muratori Antiquitat. Italia* Medii .45 vi, tom. ii. 
dissert, xxvii. p. 577—579. Giamione, Istoria Civile di NatKiIi, torn- i. 

р. If!fi.). 

54 The alliance of the emperor and the king of Italy are rennssented 
by CassiiHlorhis (Var. i. 1. ix. 1, 2, ,3. vi. 1.) and Procopius (ftoth. 1. ii. 

с. 6. 1. iii. c. 21.), who celebrate the friendship of Axiastasiiis and 
Theodoric : but the figurative style of compliment was ixiterpreted in 
a very diffbrent sense at Constantinople .and Ravenna. 

55 ’To the xvii provinixy of the Notitia, Paul Warnefrid the deacon 
(De Reb, J/Ongobard. 1. ii. c. 14—22.) has sulxioined an xvllith, the 
Apennine (Mui-atori Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. 0,4.51 -435,). 
Bx»t of these Sardinia and Corsica wt*re possessed by the Vatul.al)*, a»xd 
the two Rhsutias, as well as the Cottiaxx .■Ups,sifem to have Ixeen «nan- 
doned to a military government. The state of the four provinces that 
now form the klngiiom of Naples, is laboured by Giannone (tom, i. 
p. 172. 178.) with patriotic diligence. 

66 See the Gothic liistory of Procopius (1. i. c. 1. 1- ii. c. 6.), the 
Epistles of Cassiodorius (passim, but especially the vth and vith hooka, 
which contain the/onn?(5e, or patents of offices), and the Civil History 
of Giannone (tom, i, 1. ii. iii.). The Gothic counts, which he places 
in every Italian city, are annihilated, liowever, by Maff'ei (Verona If- 
lustrata, P. i. I. vii’i, p. 227. ; for those of Syracuse and Naples (Var. 
vi. 22, 23.) were special and teinporaxy commissions. 
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<JonuS'^7 and Boethius, have reflected on his 
reign the lustre of their genius and learning. 
More prudent or more fortunate than his col- 
league, Cassiodorius preserved his own esteem 
without forfeiting the royal favour ; and after 
passing thirty years in the honours of the world, 
he was blessed with an equal term of repose in 
the devout and studious solitude of Squillace. 
Pwperity of the repuhlic, it 

ofRorm:. -was the interest and duty of the 
Gothic king to cultivate the aflections of the 
senate and peojde. The nobles of Rome w’ere 
flattered by sonorous epithets and formal pro- 
fessions of respect, which had been more justly 
applied to the merit and authority of their an- 
cestors. The people enjoyed, without fear or 
danger, the three blessings of a capital, order, 
plenty, and public amusements. A visible dimi- 
nution of their numbers may be found even 
in the measure of liberality ; yet Apulia, 
Calabria, and Sicily, poured their tribute of corn 
into the granaries of Rome; an allowance of 
bread and meat was distributed to the indigent 
citizens ; and every office was deemed honour- 
able which was consecrated to the care of their 
health and happiness. The public games, such 
as a Greek ambassador might politely applaud, 
exhibited a faint and feeble copy of the magni- 
ficence of the Ccesars ; yet the musical, the gym- 
nastic, and the pantomime arts, had not totally 
sunk in oblivion; the wild beasts of Africa still 
exercised in the amphitheatre the courage and 
dexterity of the hunters ; and the indulgent Goth 
either patiently tolerated or gently restrained the 
blue and green factions, whose contests so often 
filled the circus with clamour and even with 
Visitor blood. ^0 In the seventh year of 
Theoaoric. his peaceful reign, Theodoric visited 
A. I). 500. capital of the world ; the se- 

nate and people advanced in solemn procession 
to salute a second Trajan, a new Valentinian ; 
and he nobly supported that character by the 
assurance of a just and legal government,®! in a 
discourse wdiich he w^as not afraid to pronounce 
in public, and to inscribe on a tablet of brass. 
Rome, in this august ceremony, shot a last ray 
of declining glory ; and a saint, the spectator of 
this pompous scene, could only hope in his pious 
fancy, that it was excelled by the celestial splen- 
dour of the New Jerusalem,®^ During a resi- 
dence of six months, the fame, the person, and 
the courteous demeanour of the Gothic king, 
excited the admiration of the Romans, and he 

57 Two Italians of the name of Cassiodorius, the father ( Var. i. 24. 
40.) and the son (ix. 24, 25.), were successively ei«y)loyed in the ad- 
ministration of Theodoric. The son was bom in ihe year 479 : his 
various epistles as queestor, master of the offices, and prajtorian 
prsefcct, extended from 509 to and he lived as a monk about 
thirty years (Tirabosclii, Storia della Lettoratura Italiana, tom. iii, 
p. 7—21. Fabricius, Bibliot. Lat, Med. iBvi, tom. i. p. 357 , 35S. edit. 
Mansi.). 

5S See his regard for the senate in Cochlmus (Vit. Theod. viii. 
p. 72-80.). 

59 No more than 120,000 modii, or four thousand quarters (Anonym. 
Valesian. p. 721. and Var. i. 35. vi. 18. xi. 5. 39.), 

00 See his regard and indulgence for the spectacles of the circus, 
the amphitheatre, and the theatre, in the Chronicle and Epistles of 
Cassiodorius (Var. i. 20. 27. 30, 31, 32. iii. 51. iv. 51. illustrated by 
the xivth Annotation of Miwscou’s History), who has contrived to 
syjtinkle the subject with ostentatious, though agreeable learning. 

61 Anonym. V.'des. p. 721. Mfirius Aventicensis in Chron. In the 
scale of public and personal merit, the Gothic conqueror is at least as 
much aHave Valentinian, os he may seem inferior to Trajan. 

62 Vit. Pulgentii in Baron. Anna!. Eccles. A. B. 500, No. 10. 

63 Cassiodorius describes in his pompous style the forum of 
Trajan (Var. vii. 6,), the theatre ofMarcelius(iv.51.),and the amphi- 
theatre of Titus (v. 42.) ; and his descriptions are not unworthy of the 
reader’s perusal. According to the modem prices, the AblnS Bar- 
thelemy computes that the brickwork and masonry of the Coliseum 


contemplated, with equal curiosity and surprise, 
tho monuments that remained of their ancient 
greatness. He imprinted the footsteps of a con- 
queror on the Capitoline hill, and frankly con- 
fessed that each day lie viewed with fresh wonder 
the forum of Trajan and his lofty column. The 
theatre of Pompey appeared, even in its decay, 
as a huge mountain artificially hollowed and 
polished, and adorned by hiiman industry ; and 
he vaguely computed, that a river of gold must 
have been drained to erect the colossal amphi- 
theatre of Titus. From the mouths of four- 
teen aqueducts, a pure and copious stream was 
diffused into every part of the city; among these 
the Claudian water, which arose at the distance 
of thirty-eight nailes in tho Sabine mountains, 
was conveyed along a gentle though constant 
declivity of solid arches, till it descended on the 
summit of the Aventine hill. The long and 
spacious vaults which had been constructed for 
the purpose of common sewers, subsisted, after 
twelve centuries, in their pristine strength ; and 
these subterraneous channels have been prefer- 
red to all the visible wonders of Rome.®-^ The 
Gothic kings, so injuriously accused of the ruin 
of antiquity, were anxious to preserve the monu- 
ments of the nation whom they had subdued.®^ 
The royal edicts were framed to prevent the 
abuses, the neglect, or the depredations of the 
citizens themselves; and a professed architect, 
the annual sum of two hundred pounds of gold, 
twenty-five thousand tiles, and the receipt of 
customs from the Lucrine port, w^ere assigned 
for the ordinary repairs of the ^\alls and public 
edifices. A similar care was extended to the 
statues of metal or marble of men or animals. 
The spirit of the horses, which have given a 
modem name to the Q,umna1, was applauded by 
the barbarians; ®*6 the brazen elephants of the 
Via sacra were diligently restored ;®7 the fa- 
mous heifer of Myron deceived the cattle, as 
they were driven through the forum of peace ;®8 
and an officer w^as created to protect those works 
of art, which Theodoric considered as the noblest 
ornament of his kingdom. 

After the example of the last em- nourishing 
perors, Theodoric preferred the re- state of Italy, 
sidence of Ravenna, wdiere he cultivated an 
orchard wdth his own hands.®^ As often as the 
peace of his kingdom w'as threatened (for it was 
never invaded) by the barbarians, he removed 
his court to Verona on the northern frontier, 
and the image of his palace, still extant, on a 

•would now cost twenty tnilUons of French Ihfres (M^m.de I’Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions, tom. xxviU. p. 585, 686.). How small a paart of that 
stupendous fabric! 

64 For the aqueducts and cloacte, see Strabo (1, t. p. 3G0.), Pliny 

(Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 24.)» Cassiodofrius ( Var, iii. 30, 31. vi. R.), Pro- 
copius (Goth. 1. i. c. 19.), and NarUini (Roma Antic-a, p. 514—522.). 
How such works could be executed by a king of Rome, is yet a 
pi'ohleni. » 

65 For the Gothic care of thebirildings and statues, see Casriodorius 
(Var.i. 21.25. ii. 34. iv. 30. vii. C. 13- 15.), and the Valesian Frag- 
ment (p. 721 .), 

66 Vw. vii. 15. These horses of Monte Cavallo had been transeported 
from Alexandria to the baths of Constantine (Nardlnijp. 188.). Their 
sculpture is disdained by the Abbd Dubos {Riiflexions sur la Po4sie et 
sur la Peinture, tom. i. section 39.), and admired by Winckelmaa 
(Hist, de I'Art, tom. ii. p. 159.). 

67 Var.*. 10. Th<^ •were probably a fragment of some triumphal 
car (Cuper de Etohantis, ii. 10.). 

68 Procopius (Goth. 1. iv. c. 21.) relates a foolish story of Myron’s 
co'w, which is celebrated by the false ■wit of thirty-six Greek epigrams 
jj^tho U^ l. iv. p. 302—306. edit. Hen. Steph. ; Auson. Epigram. 

69 See an epigram of Ennodius (ii. 3. p, 1893, 1894.) on this garden 

and the royal gaardener. ^ 

70 His affection for that city is proved by the epithet of Verona 
" tua/’and the legend of the hero; under the barbarous name of 
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coin, represents the oldest and most authentic 
model of Gothic architecture. These two ca-. 
pitals, as well as I*avia, Spoleto, Naples, and 
the rest of the Italian cities, acquired under his 
reign the useful or splendid decorations of 
churches, aqueducts, baths, porticoes, and pa- 
laces. 7 1 But the happiness of the subject was 
more truly conspicuous in the busy scene of 
labour and luxury, in the rapid increase and bold 
enjoyment of national wealth. From the shades 
of Tibur and Praincste, the Roman senators 
still retired in the winter season to the warm 
sun, and salubrious springs of Baiac ; and their 
villas, which advanced on solid moles into the 
bay of Naples, commanded the various prospect 
of the sky, the earth, and the water. On the 
eastern side of the Hadriatic, a new Campania 
was formed in the fair and fruitful province of 
Istria, which communicated xvith the palace of 
Ravenna by an easy navigation of one hundred 
miles. The rich productions of Lucania and 
the adjacent provinces w^ere exchanged at the 
Marcilian fountain, in a populous fair annually 
dedicated to trade, intemperance, and super- 
stition. In the solitude of Comum, which had 
once been animated by the mild genius of 
Pliny, a transparent basin above sixty miles in 
length still reflected the rural seats wdiich en- 
compassed the margin of the Larian lake ; and 
the gradual ascent of the hills was covered by a 
triple plantation of olives, of vines, and of chest- 
nut trees. 73 Agriculture revived under the 
shadow of peace, and the number of husband- 
men was multiplied by the redemption of cap- 
tives, 73 The iron mines of Dalmatia, a gold 

mine in Bruttium, were carefully explored, and 
the Pomptine marshes, as well as those of 
Spoleto, were drained and cultivated by private 
undertakers, whose distant reward must depend 
on the continuance of the public prosperity. 74 
Whenever the seasons were less propitious, the 
doubtful precautions of forming magazines of 
corn, fixing the price, and prohibiting the ex- 
portation, attested at least the benevolence of 
the state j but such was the extraordinary plenty 
which an industrious people produced from a 
grateful soil, that a gallon of wine was some- 
times sold in Italy for less than three farthings, 
and a quarter of wheat at about five shillings and 
sixpence. 7& A country possessed of so many 
valuable objects of exchange soon attracted the 
merchants of the world, w’^hose beneficial traffic 
was encouraged and protected by the liberal 
spirit of Theodoric. The free intercourse of the 

Dietrich of Bern (Peringsciold ad Cochloetim, p. 240.)» Maffei traces 
him with knowledge and pleasure in his native country (I. ix. 

p. aso-asG.). 

71 See Ms.iTei, (Verona Ilhistrata, part i. p. 231, 232. 308, &c.). 
He imputes Gothic architecture, like the corruption of lattguaf'e, 
•writing, &c. not to the barharians, hut to the Italians themselves. 
Compare his sentiments with those of Tirahoschl (tom. iii. p. 61.). 

72 The villas, climate, and landscape of Baiae ( Var. is. 6. See Clover. 
Italia Antiq. J. iv. c. 2. p. 1119, &c,% Istria (Var. xii. 22. 260. a«<i 
Cornura (Var, si. 14. compare "with Pliny’s two villaa, is. 7,), are 
agreeably painted in the Epistles of Cassiodorius. 

73 In Liguria numerosa agricolarum progenies (Ennodius, p, 1678, 
1679, 16S0.). St. Epiphanius of Pavia redeemed by prayer or ransom 
6000 captives from the Burgundians of Lyons and Savoy. Sueh deeds 
are the best of miracles. 

74 The political economy of Theodoric (see Ahohym. Vales, p. 721. 
and Cassiodorius, In Chron.) may he distinctly traced under the follow- 
ing heads ; iron mine (Var. iii. 23.) ; gold mine (is. 3.) ,* Pomptine 
marshes (ii. 32, 33.) ; Spoleto (ii. 21.) ; com (i. 34. x. 27, 28. xf, 1 1, 
12.) ; trade (vi. 7. vii . 9. 23.) j fair of LeucotJwe or St, Cyprian in LucariJa 
(vhi. S3.) ; plenty (xii. 4.) ; the cursus, or public post (i* 29. ii. 31. iV. 
47, V. 5. vi. 6. vii. 33.) ; the Flaminian way (xii. 18.). 


73 LX modii tridci in solidum ipsius tempore fherunt, et •vinum 
xss ampboras in solidum (Fragment. Vales.). Com was distributed 


provinces by land and water was restored and 
extended ; the city gates were never shut cither 
by day or by night; and the common saying, 
that a purse of gold might be safely left in the 
fields, was expressive of the conscious security of 
the inhabitants. 

A difference of religion is always Theodoric an 
pernicious and often fatal to the 
harmony of the prince and people ; the Gothic 
conqueror had been educated in the profession 
of Arianism, and Italy was devoutly attuciiod to 
the Niceiie faith. But the persuasion of Theo- 
doric WMS not infected by zeal; and he piously 
adhered to the heresy of his fathers, without 
condescending to balance the subtile arguments 
of theological metaphysics. Satisfied with the 
private toleration of his Arian sectaries, he justly 
conceived himself to be the guardian of the 
public worship, and his external reverence for a 
superstition which he despised may toiaratwn 
have nourished in his mind the oftheCa. 
salutary indifference of a statesman 
or philosopher. The Catholics of his dominions 
acknowledged, perhaps with reluctance, the 
peace of the church; their clergy, according to 
the degrees of rank or merit, w’ere honouralily 
entertained in the palace ot Theodoric; he 
esteemed the living sanctity of Ceesarius 76 and 
Epiphanius,77 the orthodox bishops of Arles and 
Pavia; and presented a decent offering on the 
tomb of St. Peter, without any scrupulous en- 
quiry into the creed of the apostle. 7S His 
favourite Gotlis, and even his mother, were 
permitted to retain or embrace the Athanasian 
faith, and his long reign could not afford the 
example of an Italian Catholic, who, either from 
choice or compulsion, had deviated into the 
religion of the conquGror.?^ The people, and 
the barbarians themselves, were edified by the 
pomp and order of religious worship ; the ma- 
gistrates were instructed to defend the just 
immunities of ecclesiastical persons and pos- 
sessions; the bishops held their synods, the 
metropolitans exercised their jurisdiction, and 
the privileges of sanctuary were maintained or 
moderated according to the spirit of the Roman 
jurisprudence. 80 With the protection, Theodo- 
ric assumed the legal supremacy, of the church ; 
and his firm administration restored or extended 
some useful prerogatives which had been neg- 
lected by the feeble emperors of the West, 
He was not ignorant of the dignity and im- 
portance of the Roman pontiff, to whom the 
venerable name of Pope was now appropriated. 

ixom the granaries at Xv or xxv modii for a piece of gold, and the i>rice 
•was still moderate. 

76 See the life of St. Cfiesarius in Baronins (A. I). 508, No. 1*2, 13, 
14.), The king presentetl him with 300 gold soUdi, and a discus of 
silver of the weight of sixty pounds. 

77 Ennodius m Vit. St.Epiphanii, in Sirmond. Op. i. p. 1672—1600. 
Theodoric bestowed some important favours on this Msliop, whom he 
used ns a counsellor in peace at»d w,ar. 

78 Bevotissimua ac .si Catholicus (Anonym. I'ales. p. 720.) ; yet hi .9 

oflfbring was no more than two silver ciiniUesticks {cerosiraia) of the 
•weight of seventy pounds, far inferior to the gold and gems of Con- 
stantinople and France (Anastasius in Vit. Pont, in Horroisda, p. .34. 
edit. Paris.). ^ 

79 We may reject a fooHsli tale of hi-s beheading a Catholic deacon 
who turned Arian (Theodor. I.^-'ctor, No. 17.}. Why is Theodoric 
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The peace or tlie revolt of Itjily might depend 
on the character of a wealthy and popular 
bishop, who claimed such ample dominion both 
in heaven and earth j who had been declared in 
a numerous synod to be pure from all sin, and 
exempt from all judgment. When the chair 
of St. I\‘ter was disputed by Symmachus and 
Laurence, they appeared at bis summons before 
the tribunal of an Arian monarch, and he con- 
firmed the election of the most worthy or the 
most obse(|uioas candidate. At the end of his 
life, in a moment of jealousy and resentment, 
he prevented the choice of the Romans, by 
nominating a pope in the palace of Ravenna. 
The danger and furious contests of a schism 
were mildly restrained, and the last decree of 
the senate was enacted to extinguish, if it were 
possible, the scandalous venality of the papal 
elections. 8*^ 

Vices of his I have descanted with pleasure 

government, fortunate Condition of Italy ; 

but our fancy must not hastily conceive that 
the golden age of the poets, a race of men 
without vice or misery, was realised under the 
Gothic conquest. The fair prospect w’as some- 
times overcast with clouds ; the wisdom of 
Thcodoric might be deceived, his power might 
be resisted, and the declining age of the 
monarch was sullied with popular hatred and 
patrician blood. In the first insolence of vic- 
tory, he had been tempted to deprive the whole 
party of Odoacer of the civil and even the 
natural rights of society ; 83 a tax unseasonably 
imposed after the calamities of war, would 
have crushed the rising agriculture of Liguria j 
a rigid pre-emption of corn, which was in- 
tended for the public relief, must have aggra- 
vated the distress of Campania. These dan- 
gerous projects were defeated by the virtue 
and eloquence of Epiphaniiis and Boethius, 
who, in the presence of Theodoric himself, 
successfully pleaded the cause of the peo- 
ple ; 84 but if the royal ear vi^as open to the 
voice of truth, a saint and a philosopher are not 
always to be found at the ear of kings. The 
privileges of rank, or office, or fiivour, were too 
frequently abused by Italian fraud and Gothic 
violence, and the avarice of the king’s nephew 
was publicly exposed, at first by the usurpation, 
and afterwards by the restitution, of the estates 
which he had unjustly extorted from his Tuscan 
neighbours. Two hundred thonsand barbarians, 
formidable even to their master, were seated in 
the heart of Italy ; they indignantly supported 
the restraints of peace and discipline ; the dis- 
orders of their march were always felt and some- 
times compensated ; and where it was dangerous 
to punish, it might be prudent to dissemble, the 
sallies of their native fierceness. When the in- 
dulgence of Theodoric had remitted two thirds 


81 Ennodlas,p. 1621,1622, 16S6.1G38. 
and rejEdstered (ssjmodaliter) by a Roman coimcil { Baronins, 


His UbtU was aimroved 

„ cU (Baronins, A. D. 503, 

No- G.'kranciscus Pagi in Breviar. Pont. Rom. tom. i, p, 242.). 

82 See Cassiodorius (Var. viil. 16. is. 16, 16.), Anastasms (in Symnsia- 
cRo, p. 31.), and the xvUth Annotation of Mascon. Baronins, Pagi, and 
most of the Catholic doctors, confess, witit an angry growl, this GotWe 

dibbled them— a licentia testandi ; and all Italy raonmed— la- 
mehtabiU institio. 1 wish to believe, that these pnaities were enacted 
against the rebels who had violated their oath of allegiance ; but the 
tiStimany of Ennodius (p. 1676—1678.) istlie more weighty, as he lived 
under tlte reign of Theodoric. 

84 Ennodius, in Vite Bpiplian. p. 1689, 169P. Boetliius de Conso- 


mt 

of the Ligurian tribute, he condescended to 
explain the difficulties of bis .situation, and to 
lament the heavy though inevitable burdens 
which he impo.se(l on his subjects for their own 
defence. 85 These ungrateful subjects could 
never be cordially reconciled to the origin, the 
religion, or even the virtues of the Gothic con- 
queror ; past calamities were forgotten, and the 
sense or suspicion of injuries was rendered still 
more exquisite by the present felicity of the 
times. 

Even the religious toleration . 

•w'hich Theodoric had the glory of 
introducing into tlie Christian world, tiathohcs. 
was painful and ofiensive to the orthodox zeal 
of the Italians. They respected the armed 
heresy of the Goths ; but their pious rage was 
safely pointed against the rich and defenceless 
Jews, wdio had formed their establishments at 
Naples, Rome, Ravenna, Milan, and Genoa, 
for the benefit of trade, and under the sanction 
of the Iavvs.8S I'heir persons were insulted, 
their effects were pillaged, and their synagogues 
were burnt by the mad populace of liavenna 
and Rome, infiamed, as it should seem, by the 
most frivolous or extravagant pretences. The 
government which could neglect would have 
deserved such an outrage. A legal enquiry was 
instantly directed; and as the authors of the 
tumult had escaped in the crowd, the whole 
community was condemned to repair the damage ; 
and the obstinate bigots who refused their con- 
tributions were whipped through the streets by 
the hand of the executioner. This simple act 
of justice exasperated the discontent of the 
Catholics, who applauded the merit and patience 
of these holy confessors ; three hundred pulpits 
deplored the persecution of the church, and if 
the chapel of St. Stephen at Verona was de- 
molished by the command of Theodoric, it is 
probable that some miracle hostile to his name 
and dignity had been performed on that sacred 
theatre. At the close of a glorious life, the 
king of Italy discovered that he had excited tJie 
hatred of a people whose happiness he had so 
assiduously laboured to promote ; and his mind 
was soured by indignation, jealousy, and the 
bitterness of unrequited love. The Gothic con- 
queror condescended to disarm the unwarlike 
natives of Italy, interdicting all weapons of 
offence, and excepting only a small knife for 
dome.stic use. The deliverer of Rome was ac- 
cused of conspiring with the vilest informers 
against the lives of senators vibom he suspected 
of a secret and treasonable correspondence with 
the Byzantine court. 87 After the death of 
Anastasius, the diadem had been placed on the 
head of a feeble old man; but the powers of 
government were assumed by his nephew Jus- 
tinian, who already meditated the extirpation of 

latione Philosophies!, 1. i. pros. iv. p. 43, 46, 47. Respect, hot wejfrh, 
the passions of the saint and the senator ; and foitife or alleviate their 
complainta by the various hints of Cassiodorius (ii. s. iv. 36. viii. 5.). 

86 Immanium eipensarum pondus - - - pro ipsomm salute, he. ; 
yet these are no more than "words. 

86 The Jews were settled at Naples (Procopins, Goth. 1. i. c. 8.), 
at Genoa (Var. ii, 28. iv. 33.), Milan (v.37.), Rome {Iv. 43.). .See 
likew^ Basnage, Hist, des Juife, tom. viii. c. 7. p. 264. 

87 Rea avldua communis exitii, he. (Boethxus, I, i. p. 69.) : rex 
dolum Romanis tendohat (Anonym. Vales, p, 725,). These are bard 
words r thw speak the passions of the Itauans, and those (I fear) of 
Theodoric hltuse]£i 
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heresy, and the conquest of Italy and Africa. 
A rigorous law which was published at Con- 
stantinople, to rothice tlie Arians by the dread 
of pinushineiit within the pale of the church, 
awakened the just resentment of Thcodoric, who 
claimed for lus distressed brethren of the East, 
the same indulgence which he had so long 
granted to the Catholics of his dominions. At 
his stern command, the Homan pontiff, with 
four HUtstrious senators, embarked on an em- 
bassy, of which be must have alike dreaded the 
failure or the success. The singular veneration 
shown to the first pope who had visited Con- 
stantinople was punished as a crime by his 
jealous monarch ; the artful or peremptory re- 
fusal of the Byzantine court might excuse an 
equal, and would provoke a larger, measure of 
retaliation ; and a mandate was prepared in 
Italy, to prohibit, after a stated day, the exercise 
of the Catholic w'orship. By the bigotry of his 
subjects and enemies, the most tolerant of princes 
was driven to the brink of persecution ; and the 
life of Theodoric was too long, since he lived 
to condemn the virtue of Boethius and Sym- 
machus.88 

Character, The scnator Boethius 8^ is the 
hotwure last of the Romans whom Cato or 
Boethius. Tully could have acknowledged for 
their countrymen. Asa wealthy orphan, he in- 
herited the patrimony and honours of the Anician 
family, a name ambitiously assumed by the 
kings and emperors of the age ; and the appel- 
lation of Manlius asserted his genuine or fabu- 
lous descent from a race of consuls and dictators, 
who had repulsed the Gauls from the Capitol, 
and sacrificed their sons to the discipline of the 
republic. In the youth of Boethius, the studies 
of Rome were not totally abandoned ; a Virgil^ 
is now extant, corrected by the hand of a consul ; 
and the professors of grammar, rhetoric, and 
jurisprudence, were maintained in their privi- 
leges and pensions by the liberality of the Goths. 
But the erudition of the Latin language was 
insufficient to satiate his ardent curiosity ; and 
Boethius is said to have employed eighteen la- 
borious years in the schools of Athens, which 
were supported by the zeal, the learning, and 
the diligence of Proclus and his disciples. The 
reason and piety of their Roman pupil were 
fortunately saved from the contagion of mystery 
and magic, which polluted the groves of the 
Academy ; but he imbibed the spirit, and imitated 
the method of his dead and living masters, w'ho 
attempted to reconcile the strong and subtle 
sense of Aristotle with the devout contemplation 
and sublime fancy of Plato. After his return 
to Rome, and his marriage with the daughter of 

88 I have laboured to extract a rational narrative from the dark, 
concise, and various hints of the Valesian Fragment (j>. 7512, 723,72 1.), 
Tlieophanes' ,'p. 145,), Anastasias (in Johanne, p. 35.)* and the Hist. 
Mfscella (p. I03k edit. Muratori,). A gentle pressure and paraphrase 
of their words it.' no violence. Consult likewise Muratori (Annati 
d’ltalia, tom. iv. p.%471— 478.), with the Annals and Breviary (tom. i* 
259— 5! 63.) of the two'- Pagi’s, the unde and the nephew. 

S9 LeClerc has composed a critical andphllosophlcallife of Anicius 
Manhos Severinus Boeth (Bibliot, Cboisie, tom. rvi. P. 168— 275.) { 
and both Tiraboschi and Fabricius (Bibliot. Latin.) may lie 

usefully consulted. The da^e of his birrii may be placed about the 
y^r 470, and his death in 5 MhM a premature old age ((Jonsol. Phil. 
Metrica, i. p. 6.), % 

tile age and value i" the Medlcetpi Bhrasy 

see the Cenotaphia Fs^ana (p. 430—447.) of Cardinal 

Athenian studies of Boethi^V® (Batonius, A. p. 

510* No. 9* fifora a spurious tract* De Schoiarum), and the 

. . \ 


his frientl, tho patrician Synimachus, Boethius 
still continued, in a palace of ivory and marble, 
to prosecute the same studies. The church 
was edified by his profound defence of the 
orthodox creed against the Arian, the Euty- 
chian, and the Nestorian heresies ; and tho 
Catliolic unity was explained or exposed in a 
formal treatise by the indifference of three dis- 
tinct though con substantial persons. For tlie 
benefit of his Latin readers, his genius sub- 
mitted to teach the first elements of the arts 
and sciences of Greece. The geometry of Eu- 
clid, the music of Pythagoras, the arithmetic of 
Nicomachus, the mechanics of Archimedes, the 
astronomy of Ptolemy, the theology of Plato, 
and the logic of Aristotle, with the commentary 
of Porphyry, were translated and illustrated by 
the indefiitigable pen of the Roman senator. 
And he alone was esteemed capable of describing 
the wonders of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or 
a sphere which represented the motions of the 
planets. From these abstruse speculations, 
Boethius stooped, or, to speak more truly, he 
rose to the social duties of public and private 
life : the indigent were relieved by his liberality ; 
and bis eloquence, which flattery might compare 
to the voice of Demosthenes or Cicero, was 
uniformly exerted in the cause of innocence and 
humanity. Such conspicuous merit was felt 
and rewarded by a discerning prince ; the dig- 
nity of Boethius was adorned with the titles of 
consul and patrician, and his talents were use- 
fully employed in the important station of master 
of the offices. Notwithstanding the equal claims 
of the East and West, his two sons were* created, 
in their tender youth, the consuls of the same 
year.i^3 On the memorable day of their inau- 
guration, they proceeded in solemn pomp from, 
their palace to the forum, amidst the applause 
of the senate and people ; and their joyful 
father, the true consul of Rome, after pro- 
nouncing an oration in the praise of his royal 
benefactor, distributed a triumphal largess in 
the games of the circus. Prosperous in his 
fame and fortunes, in his public honours and 
private alliances, in the cultivation of science 
and the consciousness of vktue, Boethius might 
have been styled happy, if that precarious 
epithet could be safely applied before the last 
term of the life of man. 

A philosopher, liberal of his wealth patriot- 

and parsimonious of his time, might ism. 
be insensible to the common allurements of am- 
bition, the thirst of gold and employment. And 
some credit may be due to the asseveration of 
Boethius, that he had rekictantly obeyed the 
divine Plato, who enjoins every virtuous citizen 

tenn of eighteeii years is douhtless too long ; but tbe simple fact of a 


pottitas Athenas introisti. 

02 BiWiothecai comntos c . , , „ . .. 

1. i. pros. V. p. 74.). The Epistles of Ennotiias (vi. 6. vii. 13. viii. 1. 
40.) and Cassiodorius (Var. i. 39. Iv. 6. ix. 21.) afRird many 


papnen, 

9.3 Pagi, Muratori, &c. are agreed that Boethius himself wa.s consul 
in the yeai 510, his two sons in 522, and in 487, perhaps* his fathtT 
A desire of ascribing the last of these consulships to the phllosopha: 
had perplexed the chronology of his life. In honours, alliances, 
children, he celebrates his own felicity — Ids past felicity (p- 109* 
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Chap. XXXIX. 

to rescue the state from the usurpation of vice 
and ignorance. For the integrity of his public 
conduct he appeals to the memory of his country. 
His authority had restrained the pritlc and op- 
pression of the royal officers, and his eloquence 
had delivered Paulianus from tlie dogs of the 
palace. He had always ])itied, and often relieved, 
the distress of the provincials, whose fortunes 
were exhausted by public and private rapine ; 
and Boethius alone had courage to oppose the 
tyranny of the barbarians, elated by conquest, 
excited by avarice, and, as he complains, encou- 
raged by impunity. In those honourable con- 
tests, his spirit soared above the consideration of 
danger, and perhaps of prudence ; and we may 
learn from the example of Cato, that a character 
of pure and inflexible virtue is the most apt to 
be misled by prejudice, to be heated by enthu- 
siasm, and to confound private enmities with 
public justice. Hie disciple of Plato might ex- 
aggerate the infirmities of nature, and the imper- 
fections of society; and the mildest form of a 
Gothic kingdom, even the weight of allegiance 
and gratitude, must be insupportable to the free 
spirit of a Roman patriot. But the favour and 
fidelity of Boethius declined in just proportion 
with the public happiness; and an unworthy 
colleague was imposed, to divide and control 
the power of the master of the offices. In the 
last gloomy season of Theodoric, he indignantly 
felt that he was a slave ; but as his master had 
only power over his life, he stood without arms 
and without fear against the face of an angry 
barbarian, who had been provoked to believe that 
the safety of the senate %vas incompatible with 
He is accused senator Albinus was 

of treason, accused and already convicted on 
the presumption of hoping, as it was said, the 
liberty of Rome. ‘‘ If Albinus be criminal,” 
exclaimed the orator, the senate and myself are 
all guilty of tlie same crime. If we are inno- 
** cent, Albinus is equally entitled to the pro- 
‘‘ tection of the laws.” These laws might not 
have punished the simple and barren wish of an 
unattainable blessing; but they would have 
shown less indulgence to the rash confession of 
Boethius, that, had he known of a conspiracy, 
the tyrant never should.^^^ The advocate of 
Albinus was soon involved in the danger and 
perhaps the guilt of his client; their signature 
(which they denied as a forgery) was affixed to 
the original address, inviting the emperor to de- 
liver Italy from the Goths ; and three witnesses 
of honourable rank, perhaps of infamous repu- 
tation, attested the treasonable designs of the 
Roman patrician. 95 Yet his innocence must be 
presumed, since he “was deprived by Theodoric 
of the means of justification, and rigorously 
confined in the tower of Pavia, while the senate, 
at the distance of five hundred miles, pronounced 

’ 94 Si ego scisfiCm t» nesoisses. Boethius adopts this answer {1. i. 
pros. 4- p. 5.7.). of Julius Canus, whose philosophic death is dcscrihed 
by Seneca {I)e Tranqiiillitate Animi, c. 14.). 

95 The character of his two delators, Basilius (Var. ii. 30, II. iv. 
S2.> and Oplho (v. 41. viii. 16.), are illustrated, not much to their 
honour, in the EiJistles of Cassiodorius, which likewise mention Beco- 
ratuB (v. 31.), the woitiiless colleague of Boethius (1. iii. pros. 4. 
p. 193.). 

96 A severe enquiry was instituted into the crime of magic (Var.iv, 

' 'i.) : and It was believed tliat many necromancers had 


22, 2.3. ix 18., _ 

cssc^d t>y making their gaolers mad 
97 Boethius had composed ‘ ' 


interesting Uian his Consolation. We 


for mul, I should road intnk. 
his own Apology (p. 53.), perhaps more 
“Ve mu-st be content with the 


general view of his honours, principles, persecution, &c. (1. 1. pros. 
Iv, p. 42—62.), which may be compared witlt the short atm weighty 


a sentence of confiscation and death ag'ainst the 
most illustrious of its members. At the com- 
mand of the barbarians, the occult science of a 
philosopher was stigmatised -with the name.s of 
sacrilege and magic.9<> A devout and dutiful 
attachment to the senate was condemned as cri- 
minal by the trembling voices of the senators 
themselves; and their ingratitude deserved the 
wisli or prediction of Boethius, that, after him, 
none should be found guilty of the same oirence.b7 
While Boethius, oppressed with 
fetters, expected each moment the menVSuieath. 
sentence or the stroke of death, he 
composed in the tower of Pavia the Gmsolatmt 
^ Fliilosoph^ i a golden volume not unworthy of 
the leisure of Plato or Tolly, but which claims 
incomparable merit from the barbaiism of the 
times and the situation of the author. The celes- 
tial guide, whom he had so long invoked at Rome 
and Athens, now condescended to illumine his 
dungeon, to revive Iris courage, and to pour into 
his wounds her salutary balm. She taught him 
to compare Iris long prosperity and his recent 
distress, and to conceive new hopes from the in- 
constancy of fortune. Reason had informed 
him of the precarious condition of her gifts ; 
experience had satisfied him of their real value ; 
he had enjoyed them without guilt ; he might 
resign them without a sigh, and calmly disdain 
the impotent malice of his enemies, who had 
left him happiness, since they had left him virtue* 
From the earth, Boethius ascended to heaven in 
search of the supreme good ; explored the meta- 
physical labyrinth of chance and destiny, of pre- 
science and free-will, of time and eternity ; and 
generously attempted to reconcile the perfect 
attributes of the Deity with the ajiparent dis- 
orders of his moral and physical government. 
Such topics of consolation, so obvious, so vague, 
or so abstruse, are ineffectual to subdue the feel- 
ings of human nature. Yet the sense of mis- 
fortune may be diverted by the labour of thought; 
and the sage who could artfully combine in the 
same work the various riches of philosophy, po- 
etry, and eloquence, must already have possessed 
the intrepid calmness which he affected to seek* 
Suspense, the worst of evils, was at length de- 
termined by the ministers of deatli, who executed, 
and perhaps exceeded, the inhuman mandate ot 
Theodoric. A strong cord was fastened round 
the head of Boethius, and forcibly tightened, till 
his eyes almost started from their sockets ; and 
some mercy may be discovered in the milder 
torture of beating him with clubs till he expired. 98 
But his genius survived, to diffuse a ray of know- 
ledge over the darkest ages of the Latin world ; 
the writings of the philosopher were translated 
by the most glorious of the English kings, 99 and 
tlie third emperor of the name of Otho removed 
to a more honourable tomb the bones of a Ca- 

words of the Valesian Fragment {p. 72.3.), An anonymous writer 
{Sinner, CataloR:. MSS. Bibliot. Bern. tom. i. p. 287.) cliarses liim 
home with honourable and iiatriotic treason. 

98 He was executed in Agro Calventiano (Calvenzano, between 
Mari|?nano and Pavia), Anonym. Vales, p. 723., by order of Eusebius 
count of Ticinura or Pavia. The place ot his confinument is styled the 
tuiuthferfjt an edifice and name peculiar to cathedrals. It claimed 
by the perpetual tradition of tire church of Pavia. The tower of 
Boethhis subsisted till tire year 1584, and the draught isyet preserved 
{Timboschi, tom. iii. p. 47, 48.). 

99 Seethe Biographia Britannica, AT.7«i-.n, tom. i. p. RO. 2d edition. 
The work is still more honourablcs if poformed under the learned eye 
of Alfred by his foreign and domestic doctors. For the reputation of 
Bocthiua in the middle agts, consult Brucker (Hist. Crit. i’luiosoplv 
tom. iii. p. 565, 566.). 
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thoHc saint, who, from liis Arian persecutors, 
iiad acquired the honours of martyrdom, and the 
fame of miracles, loo jn the last hours of Boe- 
thius, he derived some comfort from the safety 
of his two sons, of his wife, and of his father-in- 
law, the venerable Symmachus. But the grief 
of Symmachus was indiscreet, and perhaps dis- 
respectful : he had presumed to lament, he might 
dare to revenge, the death of an injured friend. 

Death of dragged in chains from 

Symmachus. Bome to the palacc of Ravenna; 

A.D.62JJ. suspicions of Theodoric 

could only bo appeased by the blood of an inno- 
cent and aged senator, 

Remor® .»d Humanity will be disposed to en- 
death Of Theo- coiirage any report which testifies 
the jurisdiction of conscience and the 
August 30. Qf kings ; and philosophy is 

not ignorant that the most horrid spectres are 
sometimes created by the powers of a disordered 
fancy, and the weakness of a distempered body. 
After a life of virtue and glory, Theodoric w^as 
now descending with shame and guilt into the 
grave : his mind was humbled by the contrast of 
the past, and justly alarmed by the invisible terrors 
of futurity. One evening, as it is related, when 
the head of a large fish as served on the royal 
table, 102 he suddenly exclaimed that he beheld 
the angry countenance of Symmachus, his eyes 
glaring fury and revenge, and his mouth armed 
witli long sharp teeth, whicli threatened to devour 
him. The monarch instantly retired to his cham- 
ber, and, as he lay, trembling with aguish cold, 
under a weight of bedclothes, he expressed in 
broken murmurs, to his physician Elpidius, his 
deep repentance for the murders of Boethius and 
Symmachus. 103 His malady increased, and, 
after a dysentery which continued three days, he 
expired in the palace of Ravenna, in the thirty- 
third, or, if we compute from the invasion of 
Italy, in the thirty-seventh year of his reign. 
Conscious of his approaching end, he divided his 
treasures and provinces between his two grand- 
sons, and fixed the Rhone as their common bound- 
ary. io4 Amalaric was restored to the throne 
of Spain. Italy, with all the conquests of the 
Ostrogoths, was bequeathed to Athalaric ; whose 
age did not exceed ten years, but wlio was che- 
rished as the last male offspring of the line of 
Amali, by the short-lived marriage of his mother 
Amalasuntha with a royal fugitive of the same 
blood. 105 In the presence of the dying monarch, 

100 The Inscription on his new tomb wts composed by the preceptor 
of Othothe third, the learned pope, Silvester 1 1, who, like Roethius him- 
self, was styled a magician hytheignorance of the times. TheCatlJolic 
martyr had carried his head in his hands a considerable way (Baronins, 
A. I). 5a6, No. 17, IS.) ; yet on a similar talc, a lady of my acquaint- 
ance once observed, La distance u'y fait rien ; il n’y a que le premier 
pas qui coftte,” 

101 Boethius applauds the virtues of his father-in-law (1. i. pros. 
4. p. 59. 1. ii. pros. 4. p. 118.). Brocojuus (Goth. 1. i, c. 1.), the Vale- 
sum Fragment (p. 724.), and the Ilistoria Miscella (!. acv. p. 105.), 
agK?e in prsusing the superior innocence or sanctity of Symmachus ; 
and in the estimation of the legend, the guilt of his murder is equal 
to the imprisonment of a pope. 

^ 102 In the fanciful eloijuence of Oassiodorius the variety of sea and 
river fish are an evidence of extensive dominion ; and those of the 
itnme, of Sicily, and of the Danube, were served on the table of Thco- 
noric( Var. xii. 14.). The monstrous turhot of Domitian (Juvenal. 

Mi. .’39.) had been caught on the shores of the Hadriatic. 

103 Procopius, (Joth. 1. i. c. 1. But he might have informed us, 
■whether he had received this curious anecdote from common report, 
or from the mouth of the royal physician. 

lai Procopius, (Joth. I. i, c. 1, 2. 12, 13, This partition had been 
directed by Theotloric, though it was not executed till after his death. 

superstes reliquit (Isidor. Chron, p, 721. edit. 

1()5 Berimund, the third in d{.scent from Hermanric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, had retired irvto Spain, where he lived and died in ob- 
scurity ( Jornandes, c. S."?. p, 202. < dit. Muratori.). See the discovery, 
liuptiala, and death of his grandson Eutharic (c. 58. p. 220,). His 


the Gothic chiefs and Italian magistrates mu- 
tually engaged their faith and loyalty to the 
young prince, and to his guardian mother ; and 
received, in the same awful moment, his last 
salutary advice, to maintain the laws, to love 
the senate and people of Rome, and to cultivate 
with decent reverence the friendship of the em- 
peror, The monument of Theodoric was 
erected by his daughter Amalasuntha, in a con- 
spicuous situation, which commanded the city of 
Ravenna, the harbour, and the adjacent coast. 
A chapel of a circular form, thirty feet in dia- 
meter, is crowned by a dome of one entire piece 
of granite ; from the centre of the dome, four 
columns arose, which supported, in a vase of 
porphyry, the remains of the Gothic king, 
surrounded by the brazen statues of the twelve 
apostles. 107 His spirit, after some previous 
expiation, might have been pennitted to mingle 
with the benefactors of mankind, if an Italian 
hermit had not been witness in a vision to 
the damnation of Theodoric, los ■wdiose soul was 
plunged, by the ministers of divine vengeance, 
into the vulcano of Lipari, one of the fiaming 
mouths of the infernal w'orld.109 


CHAP. XL. 

Elevation of Justin the Elder. — Ecign of Justinian. 
— I. The Empress Theodora. — 11. Factions 
of the Circus, and Sedition of Constantinople. 
— III. Trade and Manufacture of Silk. — • 
IV. Finances and 7'axes. — V. Edjfices of 
Justinian. — Church of St. Sophia. — Fortifi- 
cations and Frontiers of the Eastern Empire. 
— Abolition of the Schools of AthenSi and the 
Considship qf Rome* 

The emperor Justinian was borni 
near the ruins of Sardica (the mo- eniperor Justi- 
dern Sophia), of an obscure race 2 a.b.482, 

of barbarians, 3 the inhabitants of a A.^f'S.-;/ 
wild and desolate country, to which 
the names of Dardania,of Dacia, and of Bulgaria, 
have been successively applied. His elevation 
was prepared by tlie adventurous spirit of bis 
uncle Justin, who, with two other peasants of the 
same village, deserted, for the profession of arms, 
the more useful employment of husbandmen or 
shepherds.'*' On foot, with a scanty provision of 

Rom.in games might render him popular (Cassjodor. in Chron.), hut 
Eutharic was asper in religione (Anonym. Vales. ]>. 722, 723.). 

106 See the couns(4s of Theodfiric, and the professions of his suc- 
cessor, in Procopius ((Joth. 1. i. c. 1, 2.), Joniaimes (c. 59. p. 220, 221.), 
and Cassiodorius (V'ar. viii. 1—7.). These epLstles are tire triumph of 
his ministerial eloquence. 

107 Anonym. Vales, p. 724. Agnelhis dc Vitis Pont. Raven, in 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital.toin. ii- P. i. p. 67. Alberti, Descrittione 
d'ltalla, p. 3U. 

108 This legend is related by Gregory I. (Dialog, iv. 36.), and ap- 
proved by Baronins (A. D. 526, No. 28.) ; and both the pope and cardi- 
nal are grave doctors, suiRcient to establish a pivItuMf' tnunion. 

109 Iheodoric himself, or rathtfr Ciwsiotlorlus, had described in 
tragic strains the vuleanos of Lipari (CUivor, Sicilia, p. 406-410.), 
and Vesuvius hv. 50.). 

1 There is some diiRcuUy in the d.ate of his birth (Liulcwig in Vit. 
.Tmtinlani, p. 125.); none in the place — the district Betleriana— the 
village Tauresium, which he aftiTwanls decorated with his name and 
splendour (D'Anvilb*, Hist, de I’Acad. See. tom. xxxi. n. 287—292,). 

2 The names of these Davdanian peasants are Gothic, and almost 
English: Jimiinlmi is a tranabation of upraiula {upriffhi) ; his father 
Saltafim (in Gra'co-barbarous language «np«) wtis styled in his village 
Mock {Stock) ; his mother Bigleniza was softened into Vigiiantia. 

3 Ludewig(p. 127—1.15.) attempts to .justify the A nidan name oi 
Justluian and Theodora, and to connect them with a family from 
which the house of Austria has been derived. 

4 Seethe Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 6.) Avith the notes of N. Ale- 
mannus. The satirist 'would not have sunk, in the vague and decent 
appellation of ywp/ya^, the ^ovKokoj and crvfcpficc of Zonaras. Yet 
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biscuit in their knapsacksj the three youths foi- 
lowed the high road of Constantinople, and were 
soon enrolled, for their strength and stature, 
among the guards of the emperor Leo. Under 
the two succeeding reigns, the fortunate peasant 
emerged to wealth and honours ; and his escape 
from some dangers which threatened his life was 
afterwwds ascribed to the guardian angel who 
’watches over the fate of kings. His long and 
laudable service in the Isaurian and Persian 
wars would not have preserved from oblivion 
the name of Justin ; yet they might warrant the 
military promotion, which in the course of fifty 
years he gradually obtained ; the rank of tribune, 
of count, and of general, the dignity of senator, 
and the command of the guards, who obeyed 
liim as their chief, at the important crisis when 
the emperor Anastasius was removed from the 
world. The powerful kinsmen whom he had 
raised and enriched were excluded from the 
throne ; and the eunuch Amantius, who reigned 
in the palace, had secretly resolved to fix the dia- 
dem on the head of the most obsequious of his 
creatures. A liberal donative, to conciliate the 
suffrage of the guards, was intrusted for that 
purpose in the hands of their commander. But 
Elevation and these weighty arguments were trea- 
SeKSi!”’ cherously employed by Justin in 
his own favour ; and as no competi- 
Aprii presumed to appear, tlie Dacian 

Aug. 17 peasant was invested with the purple, 
by the unanimous consent of the soldiers who 
knew him to be brave and gentle, of the clergy 
and people who believed him to be orthodox, 
and of the provincials who yielded a blind and 
implicit submission to the will of the capital. 
The elder Justin, as he is distinguished from 
another emperor of the same family and name, 
ascended the Byzantine throne at the age of 
sixty-eight years ; and, had he been left to his 
own guidance, every moment of a nine years’ 
reign must have exposed to his subjects the 
impropriety of their choice. His ignorance 
was similar to that of Theodoric ; and it is re- 
markable, that in an age not destitute of learn- 
ing, two contemporary monarchs had never been 
instructed in the knowledge of the alphabet. 
But the genius of Justin was far inferior to that 
of the Gothic king: the experience of a soldier 
had not qualified him for the government of an 
empire ; and, though personally brave, the con- 
sciousness of his own weakness was naturally 
attended with doubt, distrust, and political 
apprehension. But the official business of the 
state was diligently and faithfully transacted by 
the quaestor Proclus ; ^ and the aged emperor 
adopted the talents and ambition of his nephew 
Justinian, an aspiring youth, whom bis uncle 
had drawn from the rustic solitude of Dacia, and 


educated at Constantinople, as the heir of his 
private fortune, and at length of the Eastern 
empire. 

Since the eunuch Amantius had Adaption and, 
been defrauded of his money, it 
became necessary to deprive him of A.D.siiO— 527* 
his life. The task was easily accomplished by 
the charge of a real or fictitious conspiracy ; and 
the judges were informed, as an accumulation 
of guilt, that he was secretly addicted to the 
Manichman heresy. ^ Amantius lost his head; 
three of his companions, the first domestics of 
the palace, were punished either with death or 
exile; and their unfortunate candidate for the 
purple was cast into a deep dungeon, over- 
whelmed with stones, and ignominiously thrown, 
witijout burial, into the sea. The ruin of Vita- 
Jian was a work of more difficulty and danger. 
That Gothic cliief had rendered himself popular 
by the civil war which he boldly waged against 
Anastasius for the defence of the orthodox faith, 
and after the conclusion of an advantageous 
treaty, he still remained in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople at the head of a formidable and 
-victorious army of barbarians. By the frail 
security of oaths, he was tempted to relinquish 
this advantageous situation, and to trust his per- 
son within the walls of a city, whose inhabitants, 
particularly the Hue faction, w'ere artfully in- 
censed against him by the remembrance even of 
his pious hostilities. The emperor and his ne- 
phew embraced him as the faithful and w'orthy 
champion of the church and state ; and grate- 
fully adorned their favourite with the titles of 
consul and general ; but in the seventh month 
of his consulship, Vitalian w’as stabbed with 
seventeen wounds at the royal banquet ; 7 and 
Justinian, who inherited the spoil, was accused 
as the assassin of a spiritual brother, to whom he 
had recently pledged his faith in the participa-. 
tion of the Christian mysteries. 8 After the fall 
of his rival, he was promoted, without any claim 
of military service, to the office of master-gene- 
ral of the Eastern armies, whom it was Ids duty 
to lead into the field against the public enemy. 
But, in the pursuit of fame, Justinian might 
have lost his present dominion over the age and 
weakness of his uncle ; and, instead of acquiring 
by Scytliian or Persian trophies the applause of 
his countrymen,^ the prudent warrior solicited 
their favour in the churches, the circus, and the 
senate, of Constantinople. The Catholics were 
attached to the nephew of Justin, who, between 
the Nestorian and Eutychian heresies, trod the 
narrow path of inflexible and intolerant ortho- 
doxy. In the first days of the new reign, he 
prompted and gratified the popular enthusiasm 
against the memory of the deceased emperor. 
After a schism of thirty-four years, he reconciled 


why are those names disjrraceful ? - and what German haron woulil 
not be proud to descend from the Eumteirs of the Odyssey ? 

6 His virtues arc praised by Procophis (Persic. 1. 1, c. HO* rhe 
quoestor Proclus was the friend of Justiniaih and die enemy of every 
other adoption. , . 

6 Maniclnean signifies Eutychian. Hear the furious acclamations 
of Constantinople and Tyre, the former no more than six days alter 
the deccfise of Anastasius. They produced, the latter aimlauded , the 
eunuch’s death (Baronins, A. D. MS, P. ii. No. 15. Fleunr, Hist. 
Eccles. lorn. vii. p. ‘200. ‘205. from the Councils, tom. v. p. IVA 
, 7 Hi.s power, character, and intentions, are perfectly explamad by 
the count de Buat (tom. ix. p. 54 - 81 He wa* great-grandson ^ 
Aspar, hereditary prince in the Lesser Scythia, and count of the 


Gothic jtederflf* of Thrace. The Bessi , -whom he could influence, are 
the minor Goths of Jornandes (c. 51.). 

8 Jnstiniani patricii factione dicitur interfectus fuisse (Victor 
Tununensis, Chron. inThesaur. Temp. Scaliger P. ii. p.7.). Procopius 
( A necdot. c. 7^) styles him a tyrant, but acknowledges the aotk^o-n-KrTta, 
which is well e:^lained by Alemannus. 

U In his earliest youth (plane audolescensl he had passed some time 
as an host^e with Theodoric. For this curious fact, Aleman- 
nus (ad Prbcop. Anecdot. c. 9. p. 3-1. of the first edition) quotes a MS- 
hisfory of Justinian* hy his preceptor Theophilus. Ludewig (p. 143.) 
Wishes to make him a soldier. 

10 The ecclesia^icai history of Justinian will be shown hereafter. 

Baroxutts, A. U. 618—5511, and the copious article Jwsfijifajms 
in the index to the viith volume of his Annals. 
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tho proud and angry spirit of the Homan pon- 
tiff, and spread among the Latins a favourable 
report of his pious respect for the apostolic see. 
The thrones of the East were filled with Catho- 
lic bishops devoted to his interest, the clergy 
and the monks were gained by his liberality, 
and the people w'cre taught to pray for their 
future sovereign, the hope and pillar of the true 
religion. The magnificence of Justinian was 
displayed in the superior pomp of his public 
spectacles, an object not less sacred and im- 
portant in the eyes of the multitude than the 
creed of Nice or Chalceclon : the expense of his 
consulship was esteemed at t-wm hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand pieces of gold; twenty 
lions, and thirty leopards, w^ere produced at the 
same time in tlie amphitheatre, and a numerous 
train of liorses, with their rich trappings, was 
bestowed as an extraordinary gift on the victo- 
rious charioteers of the circus. While he in- 
dulged the people of Constantinople, and re- 
ceived the addresses of foreign kings, the nephew 
of Justin assiduously cultivated the friendship 
of the senate. That venerable name seemed to 
qualify its members to declare the sense of the 
nation, and to regulate the succession of the Im- 
perial throne; the feeble Anastasius had per- 
mitted the vigour of government to degenerate 
into the form or substance of an aristocracy; 
and the military officers who had obtained the 
lenatorial rank, were followed by their domestic 
guards, a band of veterans, whose arms or accla- 
mations might fix in a tumultuous moment the 
diadem of the East. The treasures of the state 
were lavished to procure the voices of the se- 
nators, and their ixnanimous wish, that he would 
be pleased to adopt Justinian for his colleagu 
was communicated to the emperor. But this 
request, which too clearly admonished him of 
his approaching end, was unwelcome to the 
jealous temper of an aged monarch, desirous to 
retain the power which he was incapable of 
exercising ; and Justin, holding his purple with 
both his hands, advised them to prefer, since an 
election was so profitable, some older candidate. 
Notwithstanding this reproach, the senate pro- 
ceeded to decorate Justinian with the royal 
ei>ithet of nohUissimus ; and their decree was 
ratified by the affection or the fears of his uncle* 
After some time the languor of mind and body, 
to w^hicli he was reduced by an incurable wmunj 
in his thigh, indispensably required the aid of 
a guardian. He summoned the patriarch and 
senators ; and in their presence solemnly placed 
the diadem on the head of liis nephew, wlio 
%vas conducted from the palace to the circus, 

1 1 The rei|;n of the elder Justin may he found in the three Chroni- 
cles of Marcellinus, Victor, and John Malela (tom. ii. p- I.’ii)— 
the last of whom (in spite of Hody, ProlcRoin. No. 14. 3tK edit. Oxon.) 
lived soon after Justinian { Jortin’s Remarks, &c. vol. iv. p. 38.7.) ; in tho 
Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius (I. iv. c. 1, 2,3. 9.), and the Ex- 
cerpta of Thewionits feictor (No. .37.), and in Cedrenus (p. 3(52— 3(JG.) 
and Zonaras (1. xiv. p. 61 .), who may pass for an ori^nal. 


. Vi. p, 248-278.), 
Their religion, an honourable problem, betrays occasional conformity, 
■with a secret attachment to Paganism and Philosophy. 

13 In the seven first boobs, two Persic, two Vatwlalic, and three 
Gothic, Procopius has borrowed from Appian tine division wprovincea 
and wars ; the viiith book, though It lauars the name of Gothic, is a 
miscellaneous and general supplement down to the sprite of the year 
533, from whence it is continued by Agatixias till 5o9 (Pagi, Critica, 
A. D. 579, No - &,). 


wbKshed(Fulgimi, H7(] 
Tjpograpb. tom. i. c-dit. 


posterior, p. 290-394. 279. 299.) in his own 


and .saluted by the loud and joy ful applause of tho 
people. The life of J ustin ivas prolonged about 
four months, but from the instant of this cere- 
mony, lie w'as considered as dead to the empire, 
which acknowledged Justinian, in the forty- 
fifth year of his age, for the lawful sovereign of 
the East.ti 

From his elevation to his death, Tiiemguor 
Justinian governed the Koinan em- 
pire thirty-eight years, seven months, Ij.-r’ 

and thirteen days. The events of Nov. ii.'^ 
his reign, wdiicli excite our curious attention by 
their number, variety, and importance, are dili- 
gently related by the secretary of Belisarius, a 
rhetorician, whom eloquence had, promoted to 
the rank of senator and pradect of Constanti- 
nople. According to the vicissitudes of courage 
or servitude, of favour or disgrace, riiararfcT ami 
Procopius 1- successively composed 
the hisiory, the panegyric-, and the satire of 
his own times. The eight books of the Per- 
sian, Vandalic, and Gotliic wau's,iJ^ which are 
continued in the five books of Agathias, deserve 
our esteem as a laborious and successful imi- 
tation of the Attic, or at least of the Asiatic 
writers of ancient Greece. Ilis facts are col- 
lected from the personal experience and free 
conversation of a soldier, a statesman, and a 
traveller ; his style continually aspires, and often 
attains, to the merit of strength and elegance ; 
his rcfiections, more especially in the speeches, 
w’hich he too freijuently inserts, contain a rich 
fund of political knowledge ; and the historian, 
excited by tho generous ambition of pleasing 
and instructing posterity, ajipears to disdain 
"the prejudices of the people, and the fiattciy 
of courts. The writings of Procopius W'ere 
read and applauded by his contemporaries ; 
but, although he respectfully laid them at the 
foot of the throne, the pride of Justinian must 
have been w^ounded by the praise of an hero, 
wdio perpetually eclipses the glory of his inactive 
sovereign. The conscious dignity of independ- 
ence w'as subdued by the hopes and fears of a 
slave ; and the secretary of Ilelisarius laboured 
for pardon and reward in the six books of llie 
Imperial edifices. He had dexterously chosen 
a subject of apparent splendour, in wdiich he 
could loudly celebrate the genius, the magnifi- 
cence, and the piety of a prince, who, both as a 
conqueror and legislator, had surpassed the 
puerile virtues of Tliemistocles and Cyrus. 
Disappointment might urge the iiatterer to 
secret revenge; and the first glance of favour 
might again tempt him to suspend and suppress 
a libel, 17 in which the Roman Cyrus is degraded 


name (sre Vossius tie Hist. Gat. I. iii. c. 5. anti the feeble ilefence of 
the Veniee Giornalede I^tterati, tom, xix- ]). 207.). 2. His works 
were mutilated by the first, fjitin translators, Christopher I’ersona 
(Giornale, tom. xix. p. 310— 318,), and Kripliael de Volaton-a Uluet, 
cie Claris Inlerprelii)us, p. IfJfi.), who did not even eonsuU yie MS, of 
the Vatican library, of wldch they were nrafeots (-Vleuum. in Pru'fat. 
Anmlot,). 3. The Creek text was not printed till 1607, by Hoehchelins 
of ■.■piK'.lmrff (IMctionmiire de Rayle, tom. ii. p. 782-). 4. The Raria 
wUtion was iinperfeclly executed by Claud Staltret a .fesiiit of 
'jf honlouse (in 1063), far distant from the Louvre press and the Vatican 
M-S., from which, however, he ol)tained some simpleJnents. His pro- 
ndsed commentaries, he. have tiever appeared. The Agathias of 
Leyden (1594) has been wisely reprinted by the i'aris editor, with Uie 
Lafhj, version of Bonaventura VuKianius, li learned interpreter (Huet, 

. p. 137. Evaitrius, 1. iv. c. 12. 

^ lo fi.w/>ov vatacui tsays lie, rnet.it. 3dl.de Kdificlis wcpi Krtcf/xartav) 
IS no more than Kvpw vatSta ™ a pun ! In those five books, Trocopius 
affects a Christian as well as a courtly stvle. 

17 Procoiiius discIo.ses himself (hnefat ad Anccdot, 1,2. 5.), and 
the anecdotes are reckoned as the ixth book by Suidas (tom. iii. p. 186. 


p. 

15 A/tathias in Priefat. p. 7, 8. 1. jv 
See likewise Pholius, cod. Ixiii. p, 65. 
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into an odious and contemptible tyrant, in which 
both the empei’or and his consort Theodora 
are seriously represented as two daemons, who 
had assumed an human form for the destruction 
of mankind. Such base inconsistency must 
doubtless sully tlie reputation, and detract from 
the credit, of Procopius : yet after the venom of 
his malignity has been sulFered to exhale, the 
residue of the anecdotes, even the most disgraceful 
facts, some of which had been tenderly hinted 
ill his public history, are established by their 
internal evidence, or the authentic monuments 
of the times. From these various materials, 
I shall now proceed to describe the reign of 
Justinian, which will deserve and occupy an 

Division of space. The present chapter 

thu of will explain the elevation and cha-^ 

justmian. jacter of Theodora, the factions of 
the circus, and the peaceful administration of 
the sovereign of the East. In the three suc- 
ceeding chapters, I shall relate the wars of Jus- 
tinian, which achieved the conquest of Africa 
and Italy ; and I shall follow the victories of 
Belisarius and Narses, without disguising the 
vanity of their triumphs, or the hostile virtue of 
the Persian and Gothic heroes. The series of 
this and the following volume will embrace the 
jurisprudence and theology of the emperor; 
the controversies and sects which still divide the 
Oriental cliurch; the reformation of the Roman 
law, which is obeyed or respected by the nations 
of modern Europe. 

, 1, In the exercise of supreme 

of the empress power, the lirst act 01 Justinian was 
Theodora. divide it with the woman whom 

he loved, the famous Theodora, -o whose strange 
elevation cannot be applauded as the triumph 
of female virtue. Under the reign of Anasta- 
sius, the care of the wild beasts maintained by 
the green faction at Constantinople, was in- 
trusted to Acacius, a native of the isle of Cyprus, 
who, from his employment, was surnamed the 
master of the bears. This honourable office was 
given after his death to another candidate, 
notwithstanding the diligence of his widow, 
who had already provided a husband and a 
successor. Acacius had left three daughters, 
Coinito,2t Theodora, and Anastasia, the eldest 
of whom did not then exceed the age of seven 
years. On a solemn iestival, these helpless 
orphans were sent by their distressed and indi- 
gent mother, in the garb of suppliants, into 
the midst of the theatre; the green faction 

edit. Kuster.). The silence of Evaj^us is a poor objection. Baronins 
(A. I). ri4H, No. 21.) regrets the loss of this secret history ; it %vas then 
in the Vatican librarv, in his own custody, and was lirst published 
sixteen years after his death, witli the learned, but partial, notes of 
Nicholas Alesnannus (Lugd. 

IS Justinian an ass — tlie perfect likeness of Domitian — Anecdot. 

c. S Theodora’s lovers driven from her bed hy rival dajmons — her 

marriage foretold with a great dtemon — a monk saw the prince of the 
diemoiis, instead of Justinian, on the throne— the servants who watched 
beheld a face without features, abody walking without a head, &c. &c. 
Procopius declares his own and his friends’ belief in these diabolical 
storkts {c. 12.). , . . 

19 Montesquieu {Considerations sur la Grandeur ct la Decadence 

ties itomains, c. xx.) gives credit to these anecdotes, as connected, 1. 
with the weakness of the empire, and, 2. with the instability of Jus- 
tinian’s laws. „ , , . 

20 For the life and manners of the empress Theodora, see the Anec- 
dotes; more e>pecialiy c. 1—6. 9, 10—15, 1(5, 17- with tlie learned 
notes of Alemannus — a reference which is always implied. 

21 Comito was afterwards married to Hittas duke of Armenia, the 
father, iierhaps, at least she miglit be the inut' er, of the fimpTes'.s 
Sophia. Two nephews of Theodora may he the sons of Anastasia 
(Aleman, p. 30, .31.). 

22 Her statue was raised at Constantinopl?, on a pori»hyry co’nmtl. 
See Procopius <'du Edif. 1. i. c. 11.), who gives her poruait in d»e 


received them with contempt, the blues with 
compassion; and this difference, which sunk 
deep into the mind of Theodora, was felt long 
afterwards in. the administration of the empire. 
As they improved in age and beauty, the three 
sisters were successively devoted to the public 
and private pleasures of the Byzantine people ; 
and Theodora, after following Comito on tlie 
stage, in the dress of a slave, with a stool on her 
head, w’as at length permitted to exercise her 
independent talents. She neither danced, nor 
sung, nor played on the flute ; her skill was 
confined to the paiitomine arts ; she excelled in 
buffoon characters, and as often as the comedian 
swelled her cheeks, and complained with a 
ridiculous tone and gesture of the blows that 
were inflicted, the whole theatre of Constanti- 
nople resounded with laughter and applause. 
The beauty of Theodora-- was the subject of 
more flattering praise, and the source of more 
exquisite delight. Her features w^ere delicate 
and regular ; her complexion, though somewhat 
pale, w^as tinged with a natural colour ; every 
sensation instantly expressed by the vivacity 
of her eyes ; her easy motions displayed the 
graces of a small but elegant figure ; and either 
love or adulation might j^oclaim, that painting 
and poetry were incapable of delineating the 
matchless excellence of her form. But this 
form was degraded by the facility with which 
it was exposed to the public eye, and prostituted 
to licentious desire. Her venal charms were 
abandoned to a promiscuoxis crow d of citizens 
and strangers, of every rank, and of every pro- 
fession ; the fortunate lover who had been pro- 
mised a night of enjoyment, was often driven 
from her bed by a stronger or more wealthy 
favourite ; and when she passed through the 
streets, her presence was avoided by all who 
wished to escape either the scandal or the tempt- 
ation. The satirical historian has not blushed 23 
to describe the naked scenes which Theodora 
was not ashamed to exhibit in the theatre, s-*’ 
After exhausting the arts of sensual pleasijre,®^ 
she most ungratefully murmured against the 
pansimony of Nature : 26 }>ut her murmurs, her 
pleasures, and her arts, must be veiled in the 
obscurity of a learned language. After reign- 
ing for some time, the delight and contempt of 
the capital, she condescended to accompany 
Ecebolus, a native of Tyre, who had obtained 
tlie government of the African Pentapolis. 
But this union was frail and transient; Ece- 

Anecdotes (c- 10.). Aleman (p. 47.) pirodnces one from a Mosaic at 
Ravenna, loaded with pearls and jewels, and yet handsome. 

25 A fragment of the Anecdotes (c. 9.) somewhat loo naked, was 
suppressed hy Ah mannus, though extant in the Vatican MS.; nor 
has the defect been supplied in the 1‘aris or Venice edition.s. La 
Mothe le I'ayer (tom. viii. p. 155.) gave the first hint of this curious 
and gtTiuine passage (Jortin’s Remarks, vol. iv. p. 3GG.), which he 
had received from koine, and it has been since publishi.d in the Me- 
nagiana (torn. iii. p. 254—2.59.), with a Batin version. 

2 1 After the nieixtion of a narrow girdle (as none could appear .stark- 
naked in the theatre), I’rocopius thus proceeds : ava-irctrroKVM. re tv 
rtf) eScttjftt {htruj. « kc * to . ©lyrec Je nv€<; .... xptdaq titoraj vrrepSrv 
TOiv atSouov e/.i/Siirrov, dc d« ®5 rovro irapscrxevact/t,^' i 

eiToyrnavov TOis trrofjt,aaiv ciSevSc Kara p.iav aueXa/itvo* I have 

heard that a leametl prelate, now deceased, was i'uud of quoting this 
passage in conversation. 

25 Theodora surpassed theCrispa of AuRrmiusTEpigrami lxxi.>,wht> 
imitated the capitals luxus of the females of Nola- Mee Quintiluui 
Institut. viii. G., and Torrentius ad Herat. Sennon. 1. i. .sat.'S. v, 101, 
At a raeiuorable supper, tliirty slaves waited round the table ; ten 
young men feasted witli Theodora. Her charity was universal. 

Et lassuta viris, necdum satiata, recessit. 

26 HSe K&K rpimv rpum^ptiircvv epyafo/ievtj eV€KaXeu tjj 
pDVfisvrj Sts Se pt-t) teai rt-rrovg awp cvpvrepov rj trxn> cicrt rpurerorf, 
Swarr} viT} Kau tKesvrp epyaSeaOai,. She wished for a Jburlk alUUf, op 
Which she might pour libations to (he god of love. 
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bolus soon rejected an expensive and faithless ; 
concubine j she was reduced at Alexandria to ' 
extreme distress ; and in her laborious return to I 
Constantinople, every city of the East admired j 
and enjoyed the fair Cyprian, whose merit ap- 1 
peared to justify her descent from the peculiar 
island of Venus. The vague commerce of Theo- 
dora, and the most detcstiible precautions, pre- 
served her from the danger which she feared ; yet 
once, and once only, she became a mother. The 
infant was saved and educated in Arabia, by liis 
father, who imparted to him, on his death-bed, 
that he was the son of an empress. Filled with 
ambitious hopes, the unsuspecting youth im- 
mediately hastened to the palace of Constanti- 
nople, and was admitted to the presence of his 
mother. As he was never more seen, even after 
the decease of Theodora, she deserves the foul 
imputation of extinguishing with his life a 
secret so offensive to her Imperial virtue. 

Her marrias. the most abject State of her 

With Justiiumi. fortune and reputation, some vision, 
either of sleep, or of fancy, had whispered to 
Theodora the pleasing assurance that she was 
destined to become the spouse of a potent mo- 
narch, Conscious of her approaching greatness, 
siie returned from Paphlagonia to Constanti- 
nople; assumed, like a skilful actress, a more 
dect.nt character ; relieved her poverty by the 
V.;udable industry of spinning wool ; and alfocted 
a life of chastity and solitude in a small house, 
which she afterwards changed into a magni- 
ficent tempi e.®7 Her beauty, assisted by art or 
accident, soon attracted, captivated, and fixed, 
the patrician Justinian, who already reigned 
with absolute sway under the name of his uncle. 
Perhaps she contrived to enhance the value of a 
gift which she had so often lavished on the 
meanest of mankind: perhaps she inflamed, at 
first by modest delays, and at last by sensual 
allurements, the desires of a lover, who from 
nature or devotion was addicted to long vigils 
and abstemious diet. Wlien his first transports 
had subsided, she still maintained the same 
ascendant over his mind, by the more solid 
merit of temper and understanding. Justinian 
delighted to ennoble and enrich the object of his 
affection ; the treasures of the East were poured 
at Iier feet, and the nephew of Justlii w'as 
determined, perhaps by religious scruples, to 
bestow on his concubine the sacred and legal 
character of a wife. But the laws of Rome 
expressly prohibited the marriage of a senator 
with any female who had been dishonoured by 
a servile origin or theatrical profession : the 
empress Lupicina, or Euphemia, a barbarian of 
rustic manners, but of irreproachable virtue, 
refused to accept a prostitute for her niece ; and 
even Vigilantia, the superstitious mother of Jus- 
tinian, tlioiigh she acknowledged the wit and 
beauty of Tlieodora, was seriously apprehensive, 
lest the levity and arrogance of that artful para- 

27 Anonym, cte Antiqxiitat. C. P. 1. ili. in Banilnri Imperiwm 
torn. i. p. -IS. Lotlewijj (p. I, 01.) arRuos senhUrfy that Tlrfotlora 
vroultt not have immortalHocI a brothel : but I apply this fact to her 
second and chaster residence at Constantinople. 

See the old law in Jusuniau's Code (1. v. tit. v. leR. 7. tit. xxvii. 

®‘tlct {about the year 

or 522. Aleman, j/. 58. 9(>.) very awkwardly repeals no more tlian 
tire clause ot mulieres .rctniViP, iiI»ortinat, tabernarite. See the novels 
89. and 117., and a Greek rescript from Justini.\n to the bishops {Ale- 
man, p. 41.). ^ I \ 


mour might corrupt tho piety and happiness of 
her son. These obstacles were removed by the 
inflexible constancy of Justinian, He patiently 
expected the death of the empress ; he despised 
the tears of his mother, who soon sunk under 
the weight of her alfliction ; and a law was pro- 
mulgated in the name of the emperor Justin, 
which abolished the rigid jurisprudence of anti- 
quity. A glorious repentance (the words of the 
edict) was left open for the unhappy females who 
had prostituted their persons on the theatre, and 
they were permitted to contract a legal union 
witii the most illustrious of the Romans. 
This indulgence was speedily followed by the 
solemn nuptials of Justinian and Theodora ; her 
dignity was gradually exalted witli that of her 
lover; and, as soon as Justin had invested his 
nephew with the purple, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople placed the diadem on tlie head.s of the 
emperor and empress of the East. But the 
usual honours which the severity of Roman man- 
ners had allowed to the wives of princes, could 
not satisfy either the ambition of Theodora or 
the fondness of Justinian. He seated her on 
the throne as an equal and independent colleague 
in the .sovereignty of the empire, and an oath of 
allegiance was imposed on the governors of the 
provinces in the joint names of Justinian and 
Theodora.-^ I'he Eastern world fell prostrate 
before the genius and fortune of the daughter of 
Acacius. The prostitute who, in tlie [iresence of 
innumerable spectators, had polluted the tlieatre 
of Constantinople, was adored as a queen in tlie 
same city, by grave magistrates, orthodox bishops, 
victorious generals, and captive monarchs.:*o 
Those who believe that the female mind is 
totally depraved by the loss of chastity, will 
eagerly listen to all the invectives of private envy 
or popular resentment, which have dissembled 
the virtues of Theodora, exaggerated her vices, 
and condemned with rigour the venal or volun- 
tary sins of the youthful harlot, l^rom a motive 
of shame, or contempt, she often declined the 
I servile homage of the multitude, escaped from 
I the odious light of the capital, and passed the 
greatest part of the year in the palaces and 
gardens which were pleasantly seated on the sea- 
coast of the Propontis and the Bosphorus. Her 
private hours were devoted to the prudent as 
well as grateful care of lier beauty, the luxury 
of the bath and table, and the long slumber of 
the evening and the morning. Her secret apart- 
ments were occupied by the favourite women 
and eunuchs, whose interests and passions she 
indulged at the expense of justice ; the ino.st il- 
lustrious personages of the state were crowded 
into a dark and sultry antechamber, and when at 
last, after tedious attendance, they were admitted 
to ki.ss the feet of Theodora, they experienced, 
as her humour might suggest, tlie silent arro- 
gance of an empress, or tlie capricious levity of 
a comedian. Her rapacious avarice to accumu- 

29 I swear by (;ho Father, Sic. by the Vitf'hi 3\fary, by the four 
Gospel.'!, quse in, maniluii, teiioo, ;uul by the holy Aroh.aoRc-lH Michae, 
and Gabriel, puraui coiiscieutiam RtTh»anuinuue.swvitium me .sorva- 
turum, fiacrutishimis DUNN. Justiniano et Tliemlorm ronjuqi ojus 
{Novell, viii. tit. 5.). Would the oath have b^sen hindtnjj; in favour of 
the widow ? Counnunes tituli et triumphi, (Alemai). p. 47* IS.). 

30 Let Kivutness own her, and she’s mean no more," Sic* 

Without 'Warburton'.'i critical tele-'icope, I should ntUOT have s(*en, 
in the general picture of trUimphant vice, any personal allusion to 
Theodora. 
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late an immense treasure, may be excused by the 
apprehension of her husband*s death, which 
could leave no alternative between ruin and the 
throne ; and fear as well as ambition might 
exasperate Theodora against two generals, who, 
during a malady of the emperor, had rashly 
declared that they were not^disposed to acquiesce 
in the choice of the capital. But the reproach of 
cruelty, so repugnant even to her softer vices, 
has left an indelible stain on the memory of 
Theodora. Her numerous spies observed, and 
zealously reported, every action, or w'ord, or 
look, injurious to their royal mistress. Whom- 
soever they accused were cast into her peculiar 
prisons, 31 inaccessible to the enquiries of justice ; 
and it was I'umoured, that the torture of the 
rack, or scourge, had been indicted in the pre- 
sence of a female tyrant, insensible to the voice 
of prayer or of pity.33 Some of these unhappy 
victims perished in deep unwholesome dungeons, 
while others were permitted, after the loss of 
their limbs, tlieir reason, or their fortune, to 
a})pear in the world the living monuments of 
her vengeance, w’hich was commonly extended 
to the children of those whom she had suspected 
dr injured. The senator or bishop, whose 
death or exile Theodora had pronounced, was 
delivered to a trusty messenger, and his dili- 
gence was quickened by a menace from her 
own mouth. “ If you fail in the execution of 
“ ray commands, I swear by him who Hveth for 
“ ever, that your skin shall be hayed from your 

body. ” 33 

Her virtues Creed of Theodora had not 

* been tainted with heresy, her ex- 
emplaiy devotion might have been atoned, in the 
opinion of her contemporaries, for pride, avarice, 
and cruelty. But, if she employed her influence 
to assuage the intolerant fury of the emperor, 
the present age will allow some merit to her 
religion, and much indulgence to her speculative 
errors.34 The name of Theodora w-as intro- 
duced, with equal honour, in all the pious and 
charitable foundations of Justinian; and the j 
most benevolent institution of his reign may be 
ascribed to the sympathy of the empress for her 
less fortunate sisters, who had been seduced or 
compelled to embrace the trade of prostitution. 

A palace, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, 
was converted into a stately and spacious mo- 
nastery, and a liberal maintenance was assigned 
to five hundred w'omen, who had been collected 
from the streets and brothels of Constantinople. 
In this safe and holy retreat, they were devoted 
to perpetual confinement; and the despair of 
some, who threw themselves headlong into the 

31 Her prisons, a latyrinth, a Tartars (Anec^ot. c. 4.), were under 
the palace. Darkness is propitious to cruelty, but it is Ukewisefavour- 
able to calumny and fiction, 

32 A more jocular %vhipping was inflicted on Satuminus, for pre- 
suming to say that his wife, a iiivourite of the empress, had not been 
found ar/w 7 rof { Anecdot. c. 17.). 

33 Per viventem in saicula excoriari te faciam. Anastasius de Vitis 
Pont. Itoman. in Vigilio, p. 40. 

.31 Ludewig, p. Ifil— Kio. I give him credit for the charitable at- 
tempt, although Ae hath not much charity in his temper. 

3o Compare the Anecdotes (c. 17.) with the Edifices (I. i. c. 9.)— . 
how differently may the same fact be stated! John Malela (tom. ii. 
p, 174, ITd.) observes, that on this, or a similar occasion, she released 
and clothed tlie gjrls whom she had purchased from the stews at five 
aurei a-piece. 

3t> Novel, viii. 1. An allusion to Theodora. Her enemies read the 
name Dannonodora (Aleman, p. 6(J.). 

,37 St. Sabas refused to pray for a son of Theodora, lest he should 

g rove an heretic worse than Anastasius himself (Cyril m Vit. St. 
able, apud Aleman, p. 70. 109.). 


sea, was lost in the gratitude of the penitents, 
who had been delivered from sin and misery by 
their generous benefactress. 3 3 The prudence of 
Theodora is celebrated by Justinian himself; 
and his laws are attributed to the sage counsels 
of his most reverend wife, whom he had received 
as the gift of the Deity .3 6 Her courage was dis- 
played amidst the tumult of the people and the 
terrors of the court. Her chastity, from the 
moment of her union ivith Justinian, is founded 
I on the silence of her implacable enemies ; and, 
although the daughter of Acacius might be sa- 
tiated with love, yet some applause is due to the 
firmness of a mind which could sacrifice pleasure 
and habit to the stronger sense either of duty or 
interest. Tlie wi.shes and prayei's of Theodora 
could never obtain the blessing of a lawful son, 
and she buried an infant daughter, the sole off- 
spring of her inarriage.37 Notwithstanding this 
disapjiointment, her dominion was permanent 
and absolute ; she preserved, by art or merit, the 
affections of Justinian ; and their seeming dis- 
sensions were always fatal to the courtiers who 
believed them to be sincere. Perhaps her health 
had been impaired by the licentiousness of her 
youth ; but it was always delicate, and she was 
directed by her physicians to use tlie Pythian 
warm baths. In this journey, the empress was 
followed by the praetorian praefect, the great 
treasurer, several counts and patricians, and a 
splendid train of four thousand attendants : the 
highways wei*e repaired at her approach ; a pa- 
lace was erected for her reception ; and as she 
passed through Bithynia, she distributed liberal 
alms to the churches, the monasteries, and the 
hospitals, that they might implore heaven for 
the restoration of her health. 3S At , , 
length, m the twenty-fourth year of a.d. .-iis, 
her marriage, and the twenty-second 
of her reign, she was consumed by a cancer ; 39 
and tlie irreparable loss was deplored by her 
husband, who, in the room of a theatrical pros- 
titute, might have selected the purest and most 
noble virgin of tlie East.'^o 

II. A material difference may he The faction of 
observed in the games of antiquity ; ttie circus, 
the most eminent of the Greeks were actors, the 
Romans were merely spectators. The Olympic 
stadium was open to wealth, merit, and ambi- 
tion ; and if the candidates could depend on 
their personal skill and activity, they might 
pursue the footsteps of Diomede and Menelaus, 
and conduct their own horses in the rapid ca- 
reer.41 Ten, twenty, forty, chariots, were 
allowed to start at the same instant; a crown of 
leaves was the reward of the victor; and his 

SS See John Malela, tom. U. p. Z74. Theophanes, p. 158. Froco- 
plus de Edific. 1. v. c. 3. 

.39 Theodora Chalcedonensis synodi inimica canceris plaija toto cor- 
pore i>erfiisa vitam prodiuiose finivit (I’ictor Tununensis in Chron.). 
On such occasions, an orthodox mind is steeled cRainst pity. Aleman- 
nus (p. 12, 1.3.) understands the evcrc^wq cxaifiri&r; of Theophanes as 
civil lanjjut^, which does not imply either piety or repentance; yet 
two years after her death, St. Theodora is celebrated by Paul Sileutia- 
rius (in Proem, V. 68— 62.). 

40 As she persecuted the popes, and rejected a council, BaronUis 
esdiausts the names of Eve, Dai’la, Herotiias, &c. ; afier which he has 
recourse to his infernal dictionary: civis infemi — alumna dasnionum 
— satanico agitata Spiritti — mstro porcita diabolico, &c. &c. (A. D. 
348, No, 24.). 

41 Read and feel the xxiiid book of the Iliad, a living yileture of 
manners, paeons, and the whole form and spirit of the chariot race. 
West's Dissertation on the Olympic Games (sect, xii.— xvii.) affords 
much curious and auUientic information. 
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fame, ivith that of his family and country, was 
clianted in lyric strains more durable than mo- 
numents of brass and marble. But a senator, 
or even a citizen, conscious of his dignity, would 
have blushed to expose Ms person or his horses 
in the circus of Eome, The games were ex- 
hibited at the expense of the republic, the ma- 
gistrates, or the emperors: but the reins were 
abandoned to servile hands ; and if the profits of 
a favourite charioteer sometimes exceeded those 
of an advocate, they must be considered as the 
ciFects of popular extravagance, and the high 
wages of a disgraceful profession. The race, in 
its first institution, was a simple contest of two 
chariots, whose di’ivers were distinguished by 
xvhite and red liveries ; two additional colours, a 
light and a cieriilean him, were afterwards 
introduced; and, as the races were repeated 
twenty-five times, one hundred chariots contri- 
buted in the same day to the pomp of the circus. 
The four factions soon acquired a legal esta- 
blishment, and a mysterious origin, and their 
fanciful colours were derived from the various 
appearances of nature in the four seasons of the 
year ; the red dog-star of summer, the snows of 
winter, the deep shades of autumn, and the cheer- 
ful verdure of the spring. Another interpret- 
ation preferred the elements to the seasons, and 
the struggle of the green and blue was supposed 
to represent the conflict of the earth and sea. 
Their respective victories announced either a 
plentiful harvest or a prosperous navig.ation, and 
the hostility of tlie husbandmen aiui mariners 
was somewhat less absurd than the blind ardour 
of the Roman people, who devoted their lives 
and fortunes to the colour which they had 
espoused. Such folly was disdained and in- 
dulged by the wisest princes ; but the names of 
Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, Verus, Commodus, 
Ciiracalla, and Elagabalus, were enrolled in the 
blue or green factions of the circus : they fre- 
at Home qucnted their stables, applauded 
^ their fiivourites, ciiastiscd their an- 

tagonists, and deserved the esteem of the popu- 
lace, by the natural or affected imitation of their 
manners. The bloody and tumultuous contest 
continued to disturb the public festivity, till 
the last age of the spectacles of Rome; and 
Tlieodoric, from a motive of justice or affection, 
interposed his authority to protect the greens 
against the violence of a consul and a patrician, 
who wore passionately addicted to the blue fac- 
tion of the circus. “^3 

They distract Constantinople adopted the follies, 
constantinoiiie thougli iiot tho virtues, of aiicicnt 
and the East. . and the same factions which 

had agitated the circus, raged with redoubled 
fury in the liippodrome. Under the reign of 
Anastasius, this popular frenzy was inflamed by 
religious zeal ; and the greens, who had trea- 
cherously concealed stones and daggers under 

42 The four cftlonrs, afhnd, rtasati^prmlni, rmeti, represent the four 
wwsons, according to Cahsiodorius (Var.iii. ,41,), who lavishes nmeh 
wit aud elo<}uence on this theatrical mystery. Of these colours, tj>e 
three first may be fairly translated nihite, red, and ffreen. Veneitu is 
explained by aendeus, a word various a»id vague : it is properly tJie 
sky reflected in the sea ; but custom and ccmvonience may allow blue 
to an^ ^uiralent (Ilohert. Stephan, sub voce. Spence’s Folynietis, 

. 4S See Onuphrius Panvinins de Lndis Circensibus, 1. i. c. 10, 11. ; 
the X viith Annotation on Mascuu’s History of the Oennaus ; ftnd AIc- 
ujaiit, ad vij. 

41 Marcwilin. in Clrron. p. 47. Instead of the vulg-w word xemia^ 


baskets of fruit, massacred, at a solemn festival, 
three thousand of their blue adversaries. ^4 From 
the capital, this pestilence was diffused into the 
provinces and cities of the East, and the sport- 
ive distinction of two colours produced two 
strong and irreconcilable factions, which shook 
the foundations of a feeble government. 45 The 
popular dissensions, founded on the most serious 
interest, or holy pretence, have scarcely equalled 
the obstinacy of tliis wanton discord, wdiich in- 
vaded the peace of families, divided friends and 
brothers, and tempted the female sex, though 
seldom seen in the circus, to espouse the inclin- 
ations of their lovers, or to contradict the wishes 
of their husbands. Every law, either human 
or divine, was trampled under foot, and as long 
as the party was successful, its deluded followers 
appeared careless of private distress or public 
calamity. The licence, without the freedom, of 
democracy, was revived at Antioch and Con- 
stantinople, and the support of a faction became 
necessary to every candidate for civil or eccle- 
siastical honours. A secret attachment to the 
family or sect of Anastasius was imputed to the 
greens ; the blues were zealously devoted to the 
cause of orthodoxy and Justinian, 46 and their 
grateful patron protected, above five justiniaant fa- 
years, the disorders of a faction, wurs the blues, 
whose seasonable tumults overawed the palace, 
the senate, and the capitals of the East, Inso- 
lent with royal favour, the blues afiected to 
strike terror by a peculiar and barbaric dress, 
the long hair of the Huns, tlieir close sleeves 
and ample garments, a lofty stop, and a sono- 
rous voice. In the day they concealed their 
two-edged poniards, but in the night they 
boldly assembled in arms, and in numerous 
bands, prepared for every act of violence and 
rapine. Their adversaries of the green faction, 
or even inoffensive citizens, were stripped and 
often murdered by these nocturnal robbers, and 
it became dangerous to wear any gold buttons 
or girdles, or to appear at a late hour in the 
streets of a peaceful capital. A daring spirit, 
rising with impunity, proceeded to violate the 
safeguard of private houses ; and fire was em- 
ployed to facilitate the attack, or to conceal the. 
crimes of these factious rioters. No place was 
safe or sacred from their depredations ; to gratify 
either avarice or revenge, they profusely spilt the 
blood of the innocent ; churches and altars were 
polluted by atrocious murders; and it was 
the boast of the assassins, that their dexterity 
could always inflict a mortal wound with a single 
stroke of their dagger. The dissolute youth 
of Constantinople adopted the blue livery of 
disorder ; the laws were silent, and the bonds of 
society were relaxed ; creditors were compelled 
to resign their obligations ; judges to reverse 
their sentence; masters to enfranchise their 
slaves; fathers to supply the extravagance of 


he uses the more esquisite terms of nerttka a»<l ccprealis. Baronins 
(A. D. 501 , No. 4, 5, (>.) in sriii .fiwl th;it the blues were orthodox ; luit 
TiUemont is angry at the suiiiiositioit, aud will not allow imy intirtyrs 
in a playhouse (Hist. de» limp. tom. vi. .W-l,). 

4.5 See Frocopius, Fersic. I. i. c. 2i. In desrribiug the vinMJ of the 
factions and of the government, the puhlk, Ls not iiHive favouriihle tluou 
the scewq historian. Aleman (p, 2fi.) has quoted a line pas.sage from 
Gregory Naxuinzen, which proves the inveteracy of the evil. 

4t> The ri'—-"'-'- ■*' ' - • • ' ' > * - 

tested t 
p. lOS, , 


tory i\a'/aanzen, Aviucti proves t he inveteraciy ol thcf evil. 

1 he partiality of .Justinian for the l>lut;s (Anecdot. c. 7.) is at- 
id by_ Ev.a!;riu.s {Hist, licele-.. 1. iv. e. Vi.). John Matela (tom. ii. 
150.}, espceially ior Antioch j and Theophanes (p. 112,), 
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their children ; noble matro’hs were prostituted 
to the lust of their servants ; beautiful boys were 
torn from the £U*ms of their parents ; and wives, 
unless they preferred a voluntary death, were 
ravished in the presence of their husbands.^? 
The d espair of the greens, who were persecuted 
by their enemies, and deserted by the magistrate, 
assumed the privilege of defence, perhaps of 
retaliation ; but those who survived the combat 
were dragged to execution, and the unhappy 
fugitives, escaping to woods and caverns, preyed 
without mercy on the society from whence they 
w%*re ex pelled. Those ministers of justice "who 
had courage to punish the crimes, and to brave 
the resentment, of the blues, became the victims 
of their indiscreet zeal : a prsefect of Constan- 
tinople tied for refuge to the holy sepulchre, a 
count of the East was ignominiously whipped, 
and a governor of Cilicia wus hanged, by the 
order of Theodora, on the tomb of two assassins 
whom he iiad cpndemiied for the murder of his 
groom, and a daring attack upon his own life.^s 
An aspiring candidate may be tempted to build 
his greatness on the public confusion, but it is 
the interest as well as duty of a sovereign to 
maintain the authority of the laws. The first 
edict of Justinian, which w'as often repeated, 
and sometimes executed, announced his firm 
resolution to support the innocent, and to chas- 
tise the guilty of every denomination and colour. 
Yet the balance of justice was still inclined in 
favour of tlie blue faction, by the secret affection, 
the habits, and the fears of the emperor j his 
equity, after an apparent struggle, submitted, 
w'itiiout reluctance, to the implacable passions 
of Theodoni, and the empress never forgot, or 
forgave, the injuries of the comedian. A t the 
accession of the younger Justin, the proclama- 
tion of equal and rigorous justice indirectly 
condemned the partiality of the former reign. 
Ye blues, Justinian is no more ! ye greens, 
he is still alive 1” 

^ ^ sciMtion, wl.ich almost laid 
stiintinopie, sur- Constantinople in ashes, was excited 
“ by the mutual hatred and moment- 

January. reconciliation of the two fac- 

tions. In the fifth year of his reign, J ustinian 
celebrated the festival of the ides of January ; 
the games were incessantly disturbed by the cla- 
morous discontent of the greens ; till the tw’enty- 
second race, the emperor maintained his silent 
gravity ; at length, yielding to his impatience, 
he condescended to holcf, in abrupt sentences, 
and by the voice of a crier, the most singular 
dialogue that ever passed between a prince 
and his subjects. Their first complaints were 
respectful and modest ; they accused the subor- 
dinate ministers of oppression, and proclaimed 
their wishes for the long life and victory of the 
emperor. Be patient and attentive, ye in- 
‘‘ solent railers ! ” exclaimed Justinian ; be 

47 A wife {sayfl Procopius), who was seized and almost ravished by 
a bI«c.coat, threw herself into the Bosphonis- 'Plie hirtiiops of the 
second Syria (Aleman, p. 2ti.) deplore a similar suicide, the gnilt or 
glory of female chastity, an<l name tlie heroine. 

4S The doubtful credit of Procoi)ius (Anecdot. c. 17.) is supported 
by the less partial Kvagrius, who conlirnM the fact, and specifies the 
names. The tragic fate of the i>raifect of Constantinople in related by 
John Mak'la (tO)n. it. p. 

49 See John Malcla (tom, ii. x»" 147.) ; yc*t he owns th.at Justiman 
was attached to the blues. The seenuug cUacurd of the emperor and, 
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mute, ye Jews, Samaritans, and Man!clia?ans T’ 
The greens still attempted to awaken his com- 
passion. “We are poor, we are innocent, we 
“ are injured, we dare not pass through the 
“streets; a general persecution is exercised 
“ against our name and colour. Let us die, O 
“emperor I but let us die by your command, 
“ and for your service ! ” But the repetition of 
partial and passionate invectives degraded, in 
their eyes, the majesty of the puiqile j they re- 
nounced allegiance to the prince who refused 
justice to his people; lamented that the father 
of J ustinian had been born ; and branded his 
son with the opprobrious names of an ho- 
micide, an ass, and a peijured tyrant. “ Do 
“ you despise your lives?” cried the indignant 
monarch ; the blues rose with fury from their 
seats ; their hostile clamours thundered in the 
hippodrome; and their adversaries, deserting 
the unequal contest, spread terror and despair 
tlirough the streets of Constantinople. At this 
dangerous moment, seven notorious assassins of 
both factions, who had been condemned by the 
prsefect, were carried round the city, and after- 
wards transported to the place of execution in 
the suburb of Pera. Four were immediately 
beheaded; a fifth was hanged; but when the 
same punishment was inflicted on the remaining 
two, the rope broke, they fell alive to tlie ground, 
the populace applauded their escape, and the 
monks of St. Conon, issuing from the neigh- 
bouring convent, conveyed them in a boat to the 
sanctuary of the church, As one of these 
criminals was of the blue, and the other of the 
green livery’, the two factions were equally pro- 
voked by the cruelty of their oppressor, or the 
ingratitude of their patron; and a short truce 
was concluded till they had deliveied their 
prisoners, and satisfied their revenge. The 
palace of the prefect, who withstood the se- 
ditious tonent, was instantly burnt, his officers 
and guai’ds were massacred, the prisons were 
forced open, and freedom was restored to those 
who could only use it for the public destruction. 
A military force, which had been despatched to 
the aid of the civil magistrate, was fiercely en- 
countered by an armed multitude, whose num- 
bers and boldness continually increased ; and the 
Heruli, the wildest barbarians in the service of 
the empire, overturned the priests and their 
relics, which, from a pious motive, had been 
rashly interposed to separate the bloody conflict. 
The tumult w’as exasperated by this sacrilege, 
the people fought with enthusiasm in the cause 
of God ; the women, from the roofs and win- 
dows, showered stones on the heads of the 
soldiers, who darted firebrands against the 
houses ; and the various flames, which had been 
kindled by the hands of citizens and strangers, 
spread without control over the face of the city. 
The conflagration involved the cathedral of St. 

TheoJora, is peyhaps vievzed with too miirli .jealousy' and refinement 
by Procopius (Anecdot. c. 10.). See Alumatt. Vrtef.it. p. G. 

ZO This dialogue, which Theopbanes has pn^ser'ved, exhibits the 
potralar language* as well as the manners, or Constantinople in the 
pjvth century. Their Greek is mingled widt many strange and bar- 
barous words, for which Bucange cannot al'ways find a meaning or 

church and monastery in Ducange, C. 1’. Christiana, 
I.-ivv p.T82. .. 
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Sophia, the baths of Zeuxippus, a part of the 
palace, from the hrst entrance to the altar of Mars, 
and the long portico from the palace to the forum 
of Constantine ; a large hospital, with the sick 
patients, was consumed; many churches and 
stately edifices were destroyed, and an immense 
treasure of gold and silver was either melted or 
lost. From such scenes of horror and distress, 
the wise and wealthy citizens escaped over the 
Bosphorus to the Asiatic side ; and during 
five days Constantinople was abandoned to 
the factions, whose watchword, Nika, van- 
quish / has given a name to this memorable so* 
dition.^® 

The distress of As long as the factions were di- 
Justiuian. Yided, the ti*iiunphant blues, and 
desponding greens, appeared to behold with the 
same indiilerence the disorders of the state. 
They agreed to censure the corrupt manage* 
ment of justice and the finance ; and the two 
responsible ministers, the artful Tribonian, and 
the rapacious John of Cappadocia, were loudly 
arraigned as the authors of the public misery. 
The peaceful murmurs of the people would 
have been disregarded ; they were hoard with 
respect when the city was in flames, the 
quajstor, and the prssfect, were instantly re- 
moved, and their offices were filled by two 
senators of blameless integrity. After this po- 
pular concession, Justinian proceeded to the 
hippodrome to confess his own errors, and to 
accept the repentance of his grateful subjects ; 
but they distrusted his assurances, though so- 
lemnly pronounced in the presence of the holy 
Gospels ; and the emperor, alarmed by their dis- 
trust, retreated with precipitation to the strong 
fortress of the palace. The obstinacy of the 
tumult was now imputed to a secret and am- 
bitious conspiracy, and a suspicion was enter- 
tained, that the insurgents, more especially the 
green faction, had been supplied with arms and 
money by Hypatius and Pompey, two pa- 
tricians, who could neither forget with honour, 
nor remember with safety, that they were the 
nephews of the emperor Aiiastasius. Capri- 
ciously trusted, disgraced, and pardoned, by the 
jealous levity of the monarch, they had appeared 
as loyal servants before the tlirone ; and, during 
five days of the tumult, they were detained as 
important hostages; till at length, the fears 
of Justinian prevailing over his prudence, he 
viewed the two brothers in the light of spies, 
perhaps of assassins, and sternly commanded 
them to depart from the palace. After a fruit- 
less representation, that obedience might lead to 
involuntary treason, they retired to their houses, 
and in the morning of the sixth day Hypatius 
was surrounded and seized by the people, who, 
regardless of his virtuous resistance, and the 
tears of his wife, transported their favourite to 
the forum of Constantine, and instead of a dia- 
dem, placed a rich collar on his head. If the 
usurper, who afterw^ards pleaded the merit of 
his delay, had complied with the advice of his 
senate, and urged the fury of the multitude, 
their first irresistible effort might have oppressed 


or expelled his trembling competitor. The By- 
zantine palace enjoyed a free communication 
with the sea ; vessels lay ready at the garden 
stairs ; and a secret resolution was already 
formed, to convey the emperor with his family 
and treasures to a safe retreat, at some distance 
from the capital. 

Justinian was lost, if the prosti- Firmness of 
tute whom he raised from the theatre 't’heodora. 
had not renounced the timidity, as well as the 
virtues, of her sex. In the midst of a council, 
%vhere Belisarius was present, Theodora ah)ue 
displayed the spirit of an hero ; and she alone, 
without apprehending his future hatred, could 
save the emperor from the imminent danger, and 
his unworthy fears. “If flight,” 
sort of Justinian, were the only means of 
“ safety, yet I should disdain to fly. Death is 
“ the condition of our birth ; but they who have 
“ reigned should never survive the loss of dignity 
“ and dominion. I implore Heaven, that I may 
“ never be seen, not a day, without my diadem 
“ and purple ; that I may no longer behold the 
“ light, wdien I cease to be saluted with the name 
“ of queen. If you resolve, O Caesar ! to fly, 
“ you have treasures ; behold the sea, you have 
“ ships ; but tremble lest the desire of life should 
“ expose you to wretched exile and ignominious 
“ death. P'or my own part, I adhere to the 
“ maxim of antiquity, that the throne is a glo- 
“ rious sepulchre.” The firmness of a woman 
restored the courage to deliberate and act, and 
courage soon discovers the resources of the most 
desperate situation. It was an easy and a deci- 
sive measure to revive tlie animosity of the fac- 
tions; the blues were astonished at their own 
guilt and folly, tliat a trifling injury should pro- 
voke them to conspire with their implacalde 
enemies against a gracious and liberal benefactor; 
they again proclaimed the majesty The sedition 
of Justinian, and the greens, with 
their upstart emperor, were left alone in the 
hippodrome. The fidelity of the guards was 
doubtful; but the military force of Justinian 
consisted in three thousand veterans, wlio had 
been trained to valour and discipline in the Per- 
sian and Illyrian wars. Under the command of 
Belisarius and Mundus, they silently marched 
in two divisions from the palace, forced their 
obscure way through narrow passages, expiring 
flames, and falling edifices, and burst open at 
the same moment the twm opposite gates of the 
hippodrome. In this narrow space, the disor- 
derly and affrighted crowd was incapable of re- 
sisting on either side a firm and regular attack ; 
the blues signalised the fury of their repentance; 
and it is computed, that above tliirty thousand 
persons were slain in the merciless and promis- 
cuous carnage of the day. H ypat ius was dragged 
from his throne, and conducted with his brother 
Pompey to the feet of the enq>eror ; they im- 
plored his clemeucy ; but their crime was ma- 
nifest, their iimocence uncertain, and Justinian 
had been too much terrified to forgive. The 
next morning tlie two nephews of Anastasius, 
with eighteen Ulustrious accomplices, of patrician 



as 'Hie history of Uie Nika sedif ioa is extracted fc-om Marcellijms 
ill Chron.), Procopius (perUc. 1. i. c. 26.), John Malela (tom. ii. 
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or consular rank, were privately executed by the 
soldiers; their bodies were thrown into the sea, 
their palaces razed, and their fortunes confiscated. 
The hippodrome itself was condemned, during 
several years, to a mournful silence : with the 
restoration of the games, the same disorders re- 
vived; and the blue and green factions continued 
to afflict the reign of Justinian, and to disturb 

the tranquillity of the Eastern empire. 53 

ARricuitoe HI* That empire, after Rome 
tSSvhe'*’ barbarous, still embraced the 

Eastern empire, nations wiiom she had conquered 
beyond the Hadriatic, and as far as the frontiers 
of .^Ethiopia and Persia. Justinian reigned over 
sixty-four provinces, and nine hundred and 
thirty-five cities ; 54 his dominions were blessed 
by nature with the advantages of soil, situation, 
and climate: and the improvements of human 
art liad been perpetually diffused along the coast 
of the Mediterranean and the banks of the Nile, 
from ancient Troy to the Egyptian Thebes. 
Abraham 55 had been relieved by the well-known 
plenty of Egypt ; the same country, a small and 
populous tract, was still capable of exporting, 
each year, two hundred and sixty thousand 
quarters of w^heat for the use of Constantino- 
ple ; 56 and the capital of Justinian was supplied 
with the manufactures of Sidon, fifteen centuries 
after they had been celebrated in the poems of 
Homer. 57 The annual powers of vegetation, 
instead of being exhausted by two thousand 
harvests, were renewed and invigorated by skilful 
husbandry, rich manure, and seasonable repose. 
The breed of domestic animals was infinitely 
multiplied. Plantations, buildings, and the in- 
struments of labour and luxury, which are more 
durable than the term of human life, were accu- 
mulated by the care of successive generations. 
Tradition preserved, and expeiience simplified, 
the humble practice of the arts : society was en- 
riched by the division of labour and the facility 
of exchange ; and every Roman was lodged, 
clothed, and subsisted, by the industry ojf a 
thousand hands. The invention of the loom and 
distaff has been piously ascribed to the gods. In 
every age, a variety of animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions, hair, skins, wool, flax, cotton, and at 
length silk, have been skilfully manufactured to 
hide or adorn the human body ; they were stained 


with an infusion of permanent colours ; and the 
pencil was successfully employed to improve the 
labours of the loom. In the choice of those 
colours 58 which imitate the beauties of nature, 
the freedom of taste and fashion was indulged ; 
but the deep puiqfie 5t> which the Phoenicians 
extracted from a shell-fish, was restrained to the 
sacred person and palace of the emperor; and 
the penalties of treason were denounced against 
the ambitious subjects, who dared to usurp the 
prerogative of the throne, so 

I need not explain that is The use of 

originally spun from the bowels of siikbythe 
a caterpillar, and that it com])OKes 
the golden tomb from whence a worm emerges 
in the form of a butterfly. Till the reign of 
Justinian, the silk-worms who feed on tlie leaves 
of the white mulberry-tree, were confined to 
China ; those of the pine, tlie oak, and the asli, 
were common in the forests both of Asia and 
Europe ; but as their education is more difficult, 
and their produce more uncertain, they were 
generally neglected, except in the Httle island of 
Ceos, near the coast of *Attica. A thin gauze 
was procured from their webs, and this Ceau 
manufacture, the invention of a woman, for fe- 
male use, was long admired both in the East 
and at Rome. Whatever suspicions may be 
raised by the garments of the Medes and Assy- 
rians, Virgil is the most ancient writer, who ex- 
jiressly mentions the soft wool wliicli was combed 
from the trees of the Seres or Chinese ; ^2 and 
this natural error, less marvellous than the truth, 
was slowly corrected by the knowledge of a va- 
luable insect, the first artificer of the luxury of 
nations. That rare and elegant luxury %vas cen- 
sured, in the reign of Tiberius, by the gravest 
of tlie Romans; and Pliny, in affected though 
forcible language, has condemned the thirst of 
gain, Avhich exiilored the last confines of the 
earth, for the pernicious purpose of exposing to 
the public eye naked draperies and transparent 
matrons. 63 A dress which showed the turn of 
the limbs, and colour of the skin, might gratify 
vanity, or provoke desire ; the silks which had 
been closely woven in China, were sometimes 
unravelled by the Phoenician women, and the 
precious materials were multiplied by a looser 
texture, and the intermixture of linen threads. 64 


S.l Marcellinus says in Reneral terms, innumeris populis in ciren 
trucidatis. Procopius numbers victims; and the 35,000 of 

Tbeoj>hanes are swelled to 40,000 by the more recent Zonaras. Such 
is the usual proj^ress of exaftseration- 
fA Hierocles, a ronterapurary of Justinian, compost'd his 'S.vv^exj^t 


Joseph. 

arts and . . , , , , _ * . 

improvement;" and Warburton, who is almost stifled by 
calls aloud for the Samaritan, chronolo;;y (Divine Legation, vol. iii. 

. p.,29, itec.).' ■ 

r>6 Eight millions of Tioman modii, tiesides a contribution of 
80,000 aurei for the expenses of water-carriage, from which the 
subject was graciously excused. See the xiiith edict of Justinian; 
the numbers are checked and verified by tlte agreement of the Greek 
and Latin texts. 

57 Homer’s Jlind, vi. 5<S9. These veils, vcwXai. 7ra,/ji-n:otKiXotf wore 
tl»e work of the Sidonian women. JJut this passage is more honour- 
aide to the manufactures than to the navigation of Phoenicia, from 
whence they had lieen importoxi to T’roy in Phrygian bottoms. 

58 See in Ovid (de Arte Aiiiandi, iii. 2fiU, ike.) a poetical list of 
twelve colours borrowed from flowers, tlie elements, &c. Bat it is 
almost impossible to discriminate by words all the nice and various 
shades both of art and nature. 

59 By the discov..-»y of cochineal, &c. we far surpass the colours of 
antiquity. Their royal purple had a strong smell, and a dark cast as 
deep as bull’s blood — obscuritHS rubens (says Cassiodorius, Var* 1,2.) 
nigredo sanguinea. The president Goguet (Origine des Lioix et des 
Art^ part u. 1. il. c. 2. p, 184—216.) will amuse and satisfy tixe 


reader. I doubt whetlier his book, especially in England, is as well 
known as it deserves to be, „ . 

(10 Historical proofs of this jealousy have been occasionally intro- 
duced, and many more might have been added ; Init the arbitniry 
acts of despotism were justified by the sober and genercil declarations 
of law {Codex Theodosian. Lx. tit. 21. leg. 5. Codex Justinian, 
I. xi. tit. 8. leg. 5.) An inglorious permission, and necessary restric- 
tion, was applied to the rnimee, the female dancers (Cod. Theodos, 

61*10 *tte ^history of insects {far more wonderful than Ovid's 
Metamorphoses) the silk- worm holds a conspicuous place. Tlie 
borabvx of the isle of Ceos, as described by iTiny {Hist. JNatur. xi, 
26, 27., with the notes of the two learned Jesuits, Hardouin and 
Brotier), may be illustrated bv a similar sjiecies in (Jhina (iMemoires 
sur les (^hinois, tom. ii. p. 575-.^»98.) : but^our silk-worm, as well r- 
thewi" rn,. ...1 

62 < 
non s 

See Dion"Ca^Tusli* xTui. p. 3.58. edit. Ileimar), :md I'ausanias (1. 
p, 510.), the firstwho de cribes, however strange’y, the iseric insect. 

63 Tam lopginquo orlie petitur, tit in puWico matrona tiunsluceat 

- - - - Ut dtmudet feeminas vestU (Plin. vi. 20. xi. 21.). \ arro and 
Publius Syrus had already playe.i on tlvc toga vitrea, ventus texilis, 
and nebula linea (Horat. Sermon, i. 2. 101,, tvitb the notes of Tor- 
tentius and Dader). -n- 

64 On the texture, colours, names, and use of the silk, half silk, 
and linen garments of antiquity, stie the profound, diffuse, and ob- 
scure researches of the great Salmasius (in Hist. August, p. 127. oilD, 
510, 33!b 341» 342. 344. 38.8—391. 39.5. 51.3.), who was ignorant of 
the most common trades of D Jon or I.eyden. 
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Two hundred years after the age of Pliny, the 
me of pure or even of mixed silks was confined 
to the female sex, till the opulent citizens of 
Koine and tlie provinces were insensibly fami- 
liarisecl with the example of Elagabalus, the first 
who, by this effeminate habit, had sullied the 
dignity of an emperor and a man. Aurelian 
complained, that a pound of silk %vas sold at 
Rome for twelve ounces of gold: but the sup- 
ply increased with the demand, and the price 
diminished with the supply. If accident or 
monopoly sometimes raised the value even above 
the standard of Aurelian, the manufacturers of 
Tyre and Berytus were sometimes compelled, 
by the operation of the same causes, to content 
themselves with a ninth part of that extravagant 
rate. 63 A law was thought necessary to discri- 
minate the dress of comedians from that of 
senators; and of the silk exported from its 
native country the far greater part was con- 
sumed by the subjects of lustinian. They were 
still more intimately acquainted with a shell-fish 
of the Mediterranean, surnamed the silk-worm 
of the sea : the fine wool or hair by which the 
mother-of-pearl affixes itself to the rock, is now 
manufactured for curiosity rather than use ; and 
a robe obtained from the same singular materials, 
was the gift of the Roman emperor to the satraps 

of Armenia. 66 

A valuable merchandise of small 
IroVrSinTby bulk is Capable of defraying the ex- 
iandand3ea. of 1 and- carriage ; and the ca- 

ravans traversed the whole latitude of Asia in 
two hundred and forty-three days from the Clii- 
nese Ocean to the sca-coast of Syria. Silk was 
immediately delivered to the Romans by the 
Persian merchants, 67 who frequented the fairs 
of Armenia and Nisibis: but this trade, which 
in the intervals of truce was oppressed by ava- 
rice and jealoxisy, was totally interrupted by tlie 
long wars of the rival monarchies. The great 
king might proudly number Sogdiana, and even 
Serica, among the provinces of his empire ; but 
his real dominion was bounded by the Oxus, 
and his useful intercourse with the Sogdoites, 
beyond the river, depended on the pleasure of 
their conquerors, the White Huns, and the Turks, 
who successively reigned over that industrious 
people. Yet the most savage dominion has not 
extii'pated the seeds of agriculture and com- 
merce, in a region which is celebrated as one 
of the four gardens of Asia ; the cities of Sa- 
marcand and Bochara are advantageously seated 
for the exchange of its various productions ; and 
tlieir merchants purchased from the Chinese 68 

r>5 FlaviTis Voy)Isc«s in Aurelian. c. 45. in Hist. p. 224. 

See Salmasius ad Hist. Aup. p. and Pliuian. Excreitat. in 
Solinum, p. (11)5. The Anecdotes of I’rtKopius (c. 2.0.) state a 
partial and imperfect rate of (he price of silk in the time of Justinian, 

6fi Procopius do Edif. 1. iii. c. 1. These pinwi tie mcr are found 
near iSmyrna, Sicily, Corsica, and Minorca ; and a pair of gloves of 
their silk was presented to po]>e Jienedict XIV. 

67 Procopius, I’ersic. 1. i. c. 20, !. ii, c. 25, Oothic. I. iv, c. 17. 
Menander in Excerpt. Lecat. p. 107. Of die Pavtliittn or rersian 
empire, Isidore of Charax (In Stathmis Parthicia, p. 7, 8, in Hudson, 
Cieogr.aph, Minor, tom. ii.) has marked (he roads, and Aminiiums 
M.'jrceutnus (I, xxiii. c. 6. p. 400.) has enumerated the provinces. 

68 The Mind admiration of the Jesuit* confounds the cUtl'erent 
periods of the Chinese history. They are more critically distinguished 
hy M. de Unienes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. part i. m the I'ahies, 
part ii in the iieofp'aphy. Mdmolrea do I'A Citd(?niiB des Inscriiitlctns, 
tom. xxttii. xxxvi. xUi. xiiii.), who discovers the grtvdnal progress of 
tlie truth of tint annals and the extent of tlie monarchy, till the 
Christian lasra. He has searched, with a curlmiR eye, tlie conncellon» 
af the (’-hinese with the nations of tho U'eats but those ctmna'tions 
me lilight, casual, and. obscure j nor did the Uoimns ciitenain a 


the raw or manufactured silk which they trans- 
ported into Bersia for the use of the Roman 
empire. In the vain capital of China, the Sog- 
dian caravans were entertained as the suppliant 
embassies of tributary kingdoms, and if they 
returned in safety, the bold adventure was re- 
warded with exorbitant gaiir. But the difiicult 
and perilous march from Samarcand to the first 
town of Shensi, could not be performed in less 
than sixty, eiglity, or one hundred days : as soon 
as they liad passed the Jaxartes they entered the 
desert ; and the w'andering hordes, unless they 
are restrained by armies and garrisons, have al- 
ways considered the citizen and the traveller as 
the objects of lawful rapine. To escape the 
Tartar robbers, and the tyrants of Persia, the 
silk caravans explored a more southern road ; 
they traversed the mountains of Thibet, de- 
scended the streams of the Ganges or the Indus, 
and patiently expected, in the ports of Guzerat 
and Malabar, the annual fleets of the West. 6 J 
But the dangers of the desert were found less 
intolerable than toil, hunger, and the loss of 
time ; the attempt was seldom renew^ed, and the 
only European who has passed that unfrequented 
way, applauds his own diligence, that, in nine 
months after his departure from Pekin, he 
reached the mouth of the Indus. The ocean, 
how'^ever, w^as open to the free communication 
of mankind. From the Great River to the tropic 
of Cancer, the provinces of China were subdued 
and civilised by the emperors of the North ; 
they w'ere filled about the time of the Christian 
mra with cities and men, mulberry-trees and 
their precious inhabitants ; and if the Cliinese, 
with the knowledge of the compass, hud pos- 
sessed the genius of the Greeks or Phamicians, 
tliey might have spread their discoveries over 
the southern hemisphere, I am not qualified 
to examine, and 1 am not disposed to believe, 
their distant voyages to the Persian Gulf, or 
the Cape of Good Hope ; but their an- 
cestors might equal the labours and success 
of the present race, and the sphere of their 
navigation might extend from the isles of 
Japan to the straits of Malacca, tlie pillars, 
if we may apply that name, of an Oriental 
PIercules.70 Without losing sight of land, 
they might sail along the coast to the extreme 
promontory of Achin, which is annually vi- 
sited by ten or twelve ships laden with the 
productions, the manufactures, and even the 
artificers, of Cliina; the island of Sumatra and 
the opposite peninsula, are faintly delineated 7 1 
as the regions of gold and silver ; and the trad- 

suspii-ion Uiat tlie Seres or Sixire ])ossess<‘d an t-iniiire not inferior to 

UiGirowiu 

6y Tbo roads from China to Tersi.'i and Ilimlostan may bo invo-s. 
tigated in the relati()n.s of Hackluu ;oul 'I iu-vouot (the aIn^il^h!u^ors 
ot Sharokh, Anthony Jeiikinhon, tho IV-re (ireiiber, Soo like- 
wise Hanwny's Travels, vol. i. .Vl.'i, ct')?.). A o'nununication 
through Thibet luus been lately e^iilond by tho KnglEh sovereigns 
or.Ilengal. 

70 For the Chinese navig.ition to Mabu'ca imd .Aohin, itorhnj»,s to 

Ceylon, see Henawdot (on tlio two .Mahomotim Travelers, n. ,S - 11. 
13—17. 141—1.57.), Dampior (vol. ii. p, ir.6.}, th( lli.t. l'i)ilo!.o{iliinnt! 
des deux Indus (tom. i. p. i).S.), juid llb,t. (iJneralt! dcs Vovaees 
(tom vl. p. aol.). ' 

71 The knowledge, or rather ignortmee, of Strabo, PHtiy, Pto- 
lemy, Arrian, M.u-clan, &e. of the «itnttries4 e.istw.ard o'f Cane 
Comorin, is iiuHy Ulustr.ded by UAnvilU; (Antiituitd Cdogrutdiitiue 
de rinde, espedally p. 161—15(8.). Our geography of India is im- 
provtJd by eojiimerce and Cfaujuest; and lias lieen iilvistratetl In tlut 
CKceUent maps .nnd memoirs of major Kennel. If )w* estendi. tho 
spliereot his enquirii's with thesiime erilie.Til knowledge and ■'agaeity, 
he will buccoud, iuul may swepabs, tho lirst of mtniern gfographers,. 
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ing cities named in the geogra|>hy of Ptolemy, 
may indicate, that this wealth was not solely 
derived from the mines. The direct interval 
between Sumatra and Ceylon is about three 
hundi’ed leagues ; the Chinese and Indian na- 
vigators were conducted by tlie flight of birds 
and periodical winds, and the ocean might be 
securely traversed in sqiuire-built ships, which, 
instead of iron, w'ere sewed together with the 
strong thread of the cocoa-nut. Ceylon, Se- 
rendib, or Taprobana, w-as divided between two 
hostile princes ; one of whom possessed the 
moimniins, the elephants, and the lumiikous car- 
buncle, and the other enjoyed the more solid 
riches of domestic industry, foreign trade, and 
the capacious harbour of Trinquernale, which 
received and dismissed the fleets of the East and 
West. In this hospitable isle, at an equal dis- 
tance (as it was computed) from their respective 
countries, the silk merchants of China, who had 
collected in their voyages aloes, cloves, nutmeg, 
and santal wood, maintained a free and benefi- 
cial commerce with the inhabitants of the Per- 
sian Gulf. The subjects of the Great King 
exalted, without a rival, his powder and magni- 
ficence ; and the Roman, who confounded their 
vanity by comparing his paltry coin with a gold 
medal of the emperor Anastasius, had sailed 
to Ceylon, in an ^Ethiopian ship, as a simple 
passenger. 

, , . As silk beemne of indispensable 

pfsviik.worma use, the emperor Justmiaii saw, with 
into Greece. the Persians had occu- 

pied by land and sea the monopoly of this im- 
portant supply, and that the wealth of his sub- 
jects was continually drained by a nation of 
enemies and idolaters. An active government 
W'ould have restored the trade of Egypt and the 
navigation of the Red Sea, which had decayed 
with tile prosperity of the empire ; and the Ro- 
man vessels might have sailed, for the purchase 
of silk, to the ports of Ceylon, of Malacca, or 
even of China. Justinian embraced a more 
humble exjiedient, and solicited the aid of his 
Christian allies, the ^Ethiopians of Abyssinia, 
who had recently acquired the arts of navigation, 
the spirit of trade, and the sea-port of Adulis,73 
still decorated with the trophies of a Grecian 
conqueror. Along the African coast, they pe- 
netrated to the equator in search of gold, eme- 
ralds, and aromatics ; but tliey wisely declined 
an unequal competition, in which they must be 
always prevented by the vicinity of the Persians 
to the markets of India; and the emperor sub- 
mitted to the disappointment, till his wishes were 
gratified by an unexpected event. The Gospel 
had been preached to the Indians ; a bishop 
already governed the Christians of St. Thomas 
on the pepper-coast of Malabar ; a church was 


planted in Ceylon, and the missionaries pursued 
the footsteps of commerce to the extremities of 
Asia, 74 Two Persian monks had long resided 
in Cliina, perhaps in the royal city of Nankin, 
the seat of a monarch addicted to foreign super- 
stitions, and who actually received an embassy 
from the isle of Ceylon. Amidst their pious 
occupations, they viewed willi a curious eye the 
common dress of the Chinese, the manufactures 
of silk, and the myriads of silk-worms, -whose edu- 
cation (either on trees or in houses) had once been 
considered as the labour of queens. 7 They soon 
discovered that it was impracticable to transport 
the short-lived insect, but that in the eggs a nu- 
merous progeny might be preserved and multi- 
plied in a distant climate. Religion or interest 
had more power over tine Persian monks than 
tlie love of their country : after a long journey, 
they arrived at Constantinople, imparted their 
project to the ena])eror, and were liberally en- 
couraged by the gifts and promises of Justinian. 
To the historians of that prince, a campaign at 
the foot of Mount Caucasus has seemed more 
deserving of a minute relation than the labours 
of these missionaries of commerce, w'ho again 
entered China, deceived a jealous people by con- 
cealing the eggs of the silk-worm in a hollow- 
cane, and returned in triumph with the spoils of 
the East- Under tlieir direction, the eggawera 
hatched at the proper season by the artificial 
heat of dung ; the w^orms w^ere fed with mul- 
berry leaves ; tliey lived and laboured in a fo- 
reign climate ; a sufficient number of butterflies 
w-as saved to propagate the race, and trees were 
planted to supply the nourishinenl of the rising 
generations. Experience and reflection corrected 
the errors of a new attempt, and the Sogdoite 
ambassadors ackno’V’i'ledged, in the succeeding 
reign, that the Romans were not inferior to the 
natives of China in the education of the insects, 
and the manufactures of silk, 76 hi which both 
China and Constantinople have been surpassed 
by the industry of modern Europe. I am not 
insensible of the benefits of elegant luxury ; yet 
I reflect with some pain, that if the importers of 
silk had introduced the art of printing, already 
practised by the Chinese, the comedies of Me- 
nander and the entire decads of Livy wmuld have 
been perpetuated in the editions of the sixth 
century. A larger view of the globe might at 
least have promoted the improvement of specu- 
lative science, but the Christian geography was 
forcibly extracted from texts of Scrijiture, and 
the study of nature was the surest symptom of 
an unbelieving mind. The orthodox faith con- 
fined the habitable world to 07ie temperate 
zone, and represented the earth as an oblong 
surface, four hundred days’ journey in length, 
two hundred in breadth, encompassed by the 


72 The Taprohane nf PHny (v«. 21.) Soliniw (c, and Sairaas. 
PUnianaj Kxercitat. (n. 7H1, 7H9..), and most of the anctoits, who 
often confound the idauds of (’(jylon and .Snmatva, is more cleariy 
detserllHfd by Cosinas Indicoplenstcs ; >ct even the Christian topo- 
gnnihet has exasK^rated its dimensions. His infonnatlon on the 
Indian and tlhineso trade is raxe and curious (1. ii. p. 138. 1. xi. 
p. 337, .338. cslit. Wontfaucon.). 

73 See Procopius, I’ersie. (J. ii. c, 20.). Cosmas aifonls some in- 
teresting knowledge of the port and inscription of AdiiHs (Topograph. 
Christ. 1. ii. p. 138. I'lO-UlS.), and of Uie trade of the Axnmitea 
along the African coast of Barbaria or Zingi (p. 13S, 159.)> and as 
far as Taprobane (1. xi. p. 339.). 

74 See UiB Christian missions in India, In Cosmas (1. iii. p. 178, 


179. 1. xi. p. 337.)* and consult Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, (tom. iv. 
p.4l3~M8,). 

76 The invention, ntanufaeWre, and general \ise of silk in China, 
m&y be seen in IJuhalde (Ihiscription tiendralc de la Chine, tom. ii, 
tt. 166. 206—223.), The province ofChckian is the most renowned 
both for quantity and quality. , . 

76 Procopius (l.viii. CJothic. ir. c. 17. Tluxiphanes Byxnnt. apnd 
Photi Cod. Ixxxiv. p. 58. Zonaras, tom- ii. 1. xiv. 61),). Ihigi 
(tom* U, p. 6023 assigns to the year 652 this memorable importation. 
Menander (in Excerpt. lasgat, p. 107.) mentions the admiration nf 
.tine Sogttoit«i; and Theonhylact Simocatta (1. vii. c. 9.) darkly re* 
presenta the two rival kingaoma in {Chhui) the country of silk. 
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ocean, and covered by the solid crystal the 

firmament. 77 

State of subjects of Tustinian 

the revenue, were dissatisfied with the times, and 
witli the government. Europe was overrun by 
the barbarians, and Asia by the monks ; the 
poverty of the West discouraged the trade and 
manufactures of the East ; the produce of labour 
was consumed by the unprofitable servants of 
the church, the state, and the army ; and a rapid 
decrease was felt in the fixed and circulating 
capitals which constitute the national wealth. 
The public distress had been alleviated by the 
economy of Anastasias, and that prudent em- 
peror accumulated an immense treasure while 
lie delivered his people from the most odious or 
oppressive taxes. Their gratitude universally 
applauded the abolition of the gold of affliction, 
a personal tribute on the industry of the poor, 78 
but more intolerable, as it should seem, in the 
form than in the substanlb, since the flourishing 
city of Edessa paid only one hundred and forty 
pounds of gold, which was collected in four years 
from ten thousand artificers.79 Yet such was 
the parsimony which supported this liberal dis- 
position, that, ill a reign of twenty-seven years, 
Anastasius saved, from his annual revenue, the 
enormous sum of thirteen millions sterling, or 
three hundred and twenty thousand pounds of 
gold. 89 His example was neglected, and his 
treasure was abused, by the nephew' of Justin. 
The riches of Justinian were speedily exhausted 
by alms and buildings, by ambitious w'ai-s, and 
ignominious treaties. His revenues were found 
. . , inadequate to his expenses. Every 

vrorusion of art was tried to extort irom the peo- 
ustinian. Silver wliicli he 

scattered with a lavish hand from Persia to 
Fmnce :8i Ids reign was marked by the vicissi- 
tudes, or rather by the combat, of rapaciousness 
and avarice, of splendour and poverty ; he lived 
with the reputation of hidden treasures, 82 and 
bequeathed to his successor the payment of his 
debts. 83 Such a character has been justly ac- 
cused by the voice of the people .and of posterity ; 
but public discontent is credulous ; private 
malice is bold ; and a lover of truth will peruse 
with a suspicious eye the instructive anecdotes 
of Procopius. The secret historian represents 
only the vices of Justinian, and those vices are 
darkened by his malevolent pencil. Ambiguous 
actions are imputed to the w'orst motives ; error 
is confounded with guilt, accident with design, 
and laws with abuses : the partial injustice of a 


. .1 impious opinion, „„ .. 

g'lol)e; nmi Pliolius h:ni ruad this work tCocl. xxxvi, p. 9, 10,), 'which 
displiivs tilt* pwjiulices of a monk, witit the fcnowlcduu of a mcrchaut : 
the most valualilt! part lias been Kiveri in French and in Greek by 
Melchisedcc TlK-vcnutdlelaiions Curicuses, part 10, and the whole is 
binots pnblishtsi in a bplwulid edition by the I’ire Afontfancon (Nova 
OoIUvfio Patrum, Paris, ITdr, % voir, in fid. totn.it. j». U3~-5U3.), 
But the etlitor, a theologian, might Idnsh at not discovering the Nes- 
torlan heresy of Cosiniw, witich hits been detected by lin Croze (CJiris- 
tianisme di"s Imles, tom. i. p. dO— 

7S tJvagrius (1. tit. c.Si), dO.) is ininuto and griitefttl, Imt angry with 
/odmns for calimmioting the great Coaslantltitf. In coUeefing all 
the bonds and rccovtis ot the tax, the humanity of Anastasius waa 
diliiient and artfltt ; fathex's were somethne# conipeijed, to prr>.stitute 
their d.mgh'ers (Zoslm. Hist. I.ii. c, 3S.p. I(»5, 166. LlpHitc, 17H4,). 
Tiraothews of Gaza chose such an event for the subject of a tragedy 
{Buidas, tom. hi. p. 475.), which contributed to the abolition of the 
tax (Cedmws, p, 55 .),— an happy instance (if it be true) of the use 
of the theatre. 


moment is dexterously applied as the general 
maxim of a reign of thirty-two years : the em- 
peror alone is made responsible for the faults of 
his officers, the disorders of the times, and the 
corruption of his subjects ; and even the cala- 
mities of nature, plagues, earthquakes, and in- 
undations, are imputed to the prince of the 
daemons, who had mischievously assumed the 

form of Justinian. 84 

After this precaution, I shall briefly relate the 
anecdotes of avarice and rapine, under the fol- 
low'ing heads ; I. Justinian was so pernicious 
profuse that he could not be liberal. savings. 
The civil and military officers, when they were 
admitted into the service of the palace, obtained 
an humble rank and a moderate stipend ; they 
ascended by seniority to a station of affluence 
and repose; the annual pensions, of which the 
most honourable class was abolished by Ju.s- 
tinian, amounted to four hundred thousand 
pounds; and this domestic economy was de- 
plored by the venal or indigent courtiers as the 
last outrage on the majesty of the empire. The 
posts, the salaries of physicians, and the noc- 
turnal illuminations, were objects^ of more 
general concern ; and the cities might justly 
complain, that he usurped the municipal reve- 
nues w'hich had been appropriated to these 
useful institutions. Even the soldiers were 
injured; and such was the decay of military 
spirit, that they were injured with impunity. 
The emperor refused, at the return of each fifth 
year, the customary donative of five pieces of 
gold, reduced his veterans to beg tbeir bread, 
and suffered unpaid armies to melt away in the 
wars of Italy and Persia. II. The „ 
humanity ot his predecessors had 
always remitted, in some auspicious circumstance 
of their reign, tlie arrears of the public tribute ; 
and they dexterously assumed the merit of re- 
signing those claims which it w'as imxiracticable 
to enforce. Justinian, in the space of thirty-two 
years, has never granted a similar indulgence ; 
and many of his subjects have renounced the 
“ possession of those lands wdiose value is insuf- 
ficient to satisfy the demands of the treasury. 
<< To the cities which had suffered by hostile 
inroads, Anastasius jiromised a general ex- 
“ emption of seven years : the provinces of 
“ Justinian have been ravaged by the Persians 
“and Arabs, the Huns and Sclavonians; but 
his vain and ridiculous dispensation of a single 
“ year has been confined to those places which 
“ were actually taken by the enemy.” Such is 

79 See Josua StyUtes, in the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Asseman 
(tom. i. p. 2fiS.). This capitation tax is slightly mentioned in the 
Chronicle of Udeswi. 

BO i’rocopins (Anccdot. c- 19.) fixes this sum from the report of the 
treasurers tnenisdves, Tiberius hatl ter mi/lks ; but far difi’erent 

was his empire from that of Anastasius. 

SI Evagrius (I iv, c. .30.), in the next penoration, was motlerate 
and well informed; and Xonaras (1. xiv. c. (Il.)> in thexiith century* 
had read with care, and thought without prtyudice ; yet their colours 
are almost as liluck as those ot the Anecdotes. 

82 Procopius (Anecdot. 0 . 30.) relates the idle conjectures of the 
times. Tin? deatli of Justinian* says the secret Ijistorian, will expose 


V I'ovurty. 

S See Cortiipus de haudibus Justini Aug. 1. it. 260, .lie. 384, <Ssc. 

** Fiurijn.*! sunt vivo niniiiim neglecta parent!, 

** Unde tot exhaustiis contraxit debita tiscus.’* 

Centenaries of gold were brcmglxt by strong arms into the Hippo- 
drome J 

" Debita genitovh persolvit, cituta recepit." 

84 The Anewlotes {c. 11— M. 18. 20—30.) supply many fiicts and 
more comphynts. 
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the Imiguagc of the secret historian, wlio ex- 
pressly denies that inchilgence was granted 
to Palestine after the revolt of the Samaritans; 
a false and odious charge, confuted by the au- 
thentic record, which attests a relief of thirteen 
centenaries of gold (fifty- two thousand pounds) 
obtained for that desolate province by the intei- 
eession of St Sabas.85 i n, Procopius has not 
condescended to explain the system of taxation, 
which fell like a hail-storm upon the land, like 
a devouring pestilence on its inhabitants : but 
WQ should become the accomplices of his malig- 
nity, if we imputed to Justinian alone the ancient 
though rigorous principle, that a whole district 
should be condemned to sustain the partial loss 
of the persons or property of individuals. The 
Tttes. jinnonat or supply of corn for the 
use of the army and capital, xvas a 
grievous and arbitrary exaction, which exceeded, 
perhaps in a tenfold proportion, the ability of 
the farmer ; and his distress was aggravated by 
the partial injustice of weights and measures, 
and the expense and labour of distant carriage. 
In a time of scarcity, an extraordinary requisition 
W'as made to the adjacent provinces of Thrace, 
Bithynia, and Phrygia: but the proprietors, 
after a wearisome journey and a perilous navi- 
gation, received so inadequate a compensation, 
tliat they would have chosen the alternative of 
deliveiing both the corn and price at the doors 
of their gianaries. These precautions might 
indicate a tender solicitude for the welfare of the 
capital ; yet Constantinople did not escape the 
rapacious despotism of Justinian. Till his reign, 
the straits of the Bosphorus and Hellespont 
were open to the freedom of trade, and nothing 
was prohibited except the exportation of arras for 
the service of the barbarians. At each of these 
gates of the city, a praitor was stationed, the 
minister of Imperial avarice ; heavy customs 
were imposed on the vessels and their merchan- 
dise ; the oppression was retaliated on the help- 
less consumer : the poor were afflicted by the 
artificial scarcity, and exorbitant price of the 
market; and a people, accustomed to depend on 
the liberality of their prince, might sometimes 
complain of the deficiency of water and bread. 8® 
The aerial tribute, without a name, a law, or a 
definite object, w^as an annual gift of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds, which the 
emperor accepted from his praetorian prmfect ; 
and the means of payment were abandoned 
to the discretion of that powerful magistrate. 

.. „ : IV. Even such a fax was lessin- 

onopo ies. than the privilege of mo- 

nopolies, which checked the fair competition of 
industry, and, for the sake of a small and dis- 
honest gain, imposed an arbitrary burden on 
the wants and luxury of the subject. As 
soon (I transcribe the anecdotes) as the exclu- 
sive sale of silk was usurped by the Imperial 


** treasurer, a whole people, the manufacturers 
of Tyre and Berytus, was reduced to extreme 
“ misery, and either perished with hunger, or fied 
‘‘ to the hostile dominions of Persia.’* A pro- 
vince might suffer by the decay of its manufac- 
tures, but in this example of silk, Procopius has 
partially overlooked the inestimable and lasting 
benefit which the empire received from the 
curiosity of Justinian. His addition of one 
seventh to the ordinary price of copper money 
may be interpreted with the same candour ; and 
the alteration, which might be wise, appears to 
have been innocent; since he neither alloyed 
the purity, nor enhanced the value, of the gold 
coin, 87 the legal measure of public and private 
payments. V, The ample jurisdic- , 
tion required by the formers of the ‘^"^**y* 
revenue to accomplish their engagements, might 
be placed in an odious light, as if they had pur- 
chased from the emperor the lives and fortunes 
of their fellow-citizens. And a more direct sale 
of honours and offices was transacted in the 
palace, with the permission, or at least with the 
connivance, of Justinian and Theodora, The 
claims of merit, even those of favour, were dis- 
regarded, and it was almost reasonable to expect, 
that the bold adventurer, who had undertaken 
the trade of a magistrate, should find a rich com- 
pensation for infamy, labour, danger, the debts 
which he had contracted, and the heavy interest 
which he paid. A sense of the disgrace and 
mischief of this venal practice, at length 
awakened the slumbering virtue of Justinian ; 
and he attempted, by the sanction of oaths 88 
and penalties, to guard the integrity of his 
government; but at the end of a year of per- 
jury, his rigorous edict was suspended, and 
corruption licentiously abused her tiiumph over 
the impotence of the laws. VI. The 
testament of Eulaliiis, count of tlie 
domestics, declared the emperor his sole heir, 
on condition, however, that he should discharge 
his debts and legacies, allow to his three daugh- 
ters a decent maintenance, and bestow each of 
them in marriage, with a portion of ten pounds 
of gold. But the splendid fortune of Eulalius 
had been consumed by fire ; and the inventory 
of his goods did not exceed the trifling sum 
of five bundled and sixty-four pieces of gold, 
A similar instance, in Grecian history, admo- 
nished the emperor of the honourable part pre- 
scribed for his imitation. He checked the selfish 
murmurs of the treasury, applauded the con- 
fidence of his friend, discharged the legacies 
and debts, educated the three virgins under the 
eye of the empress Theodora, and doubled the 
marriage portion which had satisfied the tender- 
ness of their father. 89 The humanity of a 

prince (for princes cannot be generous) is entitled 
to some praise ; yet even in this act of virtue w'e 
may discover the inveterate custom of supplanting 


85 One to SevthopoHs, capital of the second Palestine, anti twelve 
for tlu* vest of the jUMvince. ^lUoman (j>. 59.) honestly produces this 
fact from ii MS. life of S{. Sahas, hy his disciple Cyril, in the Vatican 
lihrary, and since pithlLshed hy (loleltn'Uis. 

86 John Malela (tom. ii. p- mentions the want of bread, and 
Zonarjis (1. »iv. p. (53.) the leaden pipes, which Justinian, or his ser- 
vants, stole iron) the aqueducts. 

87 For an atireus, one sijtth of an ounce of Rold, instead of 210, he 
gave no more than ISO folles, or ounces of coiiper. A lUsproportion 
of the mint, below the market price, must nave soon produced a 
scarcity of snitUl money. In England, hpdve pence in copper would 


sell for no more than sevm pence (Smith’s Inquiry into the Weal tin 
of Nations, voU i. p. 49.). For Justinian’s gold coin, see Evagriua 
(1. iv. c. 30.). 

88 The oath is conceived in the most formidable words (Novell, 
viil. tit. 3.). The defaulters imprecate on themselves, quicquid habent 
teibrarn armameatai'ia eooli : tlie part of Judas, the leprosy of Giezi, 
the tremor of Cain, &c. besides all temporal pains. 

89 A similar or more generous act of friendship is related by Lucian 
of Endahiidas of Corinth (in Toxare, c.22, 23. tom. ii. p. 5 j 0.), and 
the story has produced an ingenious, though feeble, comedy oi Fo». 
■teneUe. 
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tlie legal or natural heirs, which Procopius im- 
putes to the reign of Justinian, His charge is 
supported by eniinent names and scandalous ex- 
amples ; neither widows nor orphans were spared; 
and the art of soliciting, or extorting, or suppos- 
ing testaments, was beneficially practised by the 
agents of the palace. This base and mischievous 
tyranny invades the security of private life ; and 
the monarch who has indulged an appetite for 
gain will soon be tempted to anticipate the 
moment of succession, to interpret wealth as 
an evidence of guilt, and to proceed, from the 
claim of inheritance, to the power of confis- 
cation. VII. Among the forms of rapine, a 
philosopher may be permitted to name the con- 
version of Pagan or heretical riclies to the use 
of the faithful; but in the time of Justinian this 
holy plunder was condemned by the sectaries 
alone, who became the victims of his orthodox 
avarice. 90 

The ministers Dishonour might he ultimately 

of Jastinian. reflected ou the character of Justi- 
nian; but much of the guilt, and still more of 
the profit, was intercepted by the ministers, who 
were seldom promoted for their virtues, and not 
always selected for their talents. The merits 
of Tribonian the quaestor will hereafter be 
weighed in the reformation of the Roman law ; 
but the economy of the East was subordinate 
to the prsetorian prmfoct, and Procopius has 
justified his anecdotes by the portrait which he 
exposes in his public history, of the notorious 

John of Cap- vices of John of Cappadocia.^'^ His 
padocia. knowledge was not borrowed from 
the schools, 93 and his style was scarcely legible ; 
but he excelled in the powers of native genius, 
to suggest the wisest counsels, and to find expe- 
dients in the most desperate situations. The 
corruption of his heart was equal to the vigour 
of his understanding. Although he was sus- 
pected of magic and Pagan superstition, he 
appeared insensible to the fear of God or the 
reproaches of man ; and his aspiring fortune 
was raised on the death of thousands, the poverty 
of millions, the ruin of cities, and the desolation 
of provinces. From the dawn of light to the 
moment of dinner, he assiduously laboured to 
enrich his master and himself at the expense of 
the Roman world ; the remainder of the day 
was spent in sensual and obscene pleasures, and 
the silent hours of the night were interrupted by 
the perpetual dread of the justice of an assassin. 
His abilities, perhaps his vices, recommended 
him to the lasting friendship of Justinian : the 
emperor yielded with reluctance to the fury of 
the people; his victory was displayed by the 
immediate restoration of their enemy ; and they 
felt above ten years, under his oppressive admi- 
nistration, that he was stimulated by revenge, 
rather than insUucted by misfortune. Xhetr 
murmurs served only to fortify the resolution 
of Justinian; but* the praifect, in the insolence 


of favour, provoked the resentment of Theodora, 
disdained a power before which every knee was 
bent, and attempted to sow the seeds of discord 
netween the emperor and his beloved consort. 
Even Theodora herself was constrained to dis- 
semble, to wait a fiivourable moment, and by an 
artful conspiracy to render John of Cappadocia 
the accomplice of his own destruction. At a 
time when Belisarins, unless he had been a hero, 
must have shown himself a rebel, his wife An- 
tonina, who enjoyed the seci'ct confidence of the 
empress, communicated his feigned discontent 
to Euphemia, the daughter of the prsefect ; the 
credulous virgin imparted to her father the dan- 
gerous project, and John, who might have known 
the value of oaths and promises, was tempted to 
accept a nocturnal, and almost treasonable, in- 
terview with the wife of Belisarius. An ambus- 
cade of guards and eunuchs had been posted by 
the command of Theodora; they rushed with 
drawn swords to seize or to punish the guilty 
minister: he was saved by the fidelity of his 
attendants ; but instead of appealing to a gra- 
cious sovereign, who had privately warned him 
of his danger, he pusillanlmously fied to the 
sanctuary of the church. The favourite of Jus- 
tinian was sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or 
domestic tranquillity ; the conversion of a pre- 
fect into a priest extinguished his ambitious 
hopes, l)ut the friendsliip of the emperor alle- 
viated his disgrace, and he retained in the mild 
exile of Cyzicus an ample portion of his riches. 
Such imperfect revenge could not satisfy tlie 
unrelenting hatred of Theodora ; the murder of 
his old enemy, the bishop of Cyzicus, afibrded 
a decent pretence; and John of Cappadocia, 
whose actions had deserved a thousand deaths, 
was at last condemned for a crime of which he 
was innocent, A great minister, who liad been 
invested with the lionours of consul and patri- 
cian/ was ignominiously scourged like the vilest 
of malefactors ; a tattered cloak was the sole 
remnant of his fortunes ; he was transported in 
a bark to the place of his banishment at Anti- 
nopolis in Upper Egypt, and the i^rjefect of the 
East begged his bread through the cities which 
had trembled at his name. During an exile of 
seven years, his life was protracted and threat- 
ened by the ingenious cruelty of Theodora; and 
xvhen her death permitted the emperor to recal 
a servant whom he had abandoned with regret, 
the ambition of John of Cappadocia was reduced 
to the humble duties of the sacerdotal profession. 
His successors convinced the subjects of Justi- 
nian, that the arts of oppression might still !)e 
improved by expeiience and industry ; the frauds 
of a Syrian banker were introduced into the ad- 
ministration of the finances ; and the example of 
the proifect was diligently copied by the qiuestor, 
the public and private treasurer, the governors of 
provinces, and the principal magistrates of the 
Eastern ernpire.94 


90 John Malela, tom. li. p. 101, 109, 10.1. 

51 Oneof thesp, .InatoUus, pt'rishetl in an earthquake— Jouhtkss 
n , uOinnmt J The cimnplalnu niul elmnoiirs of the people In Aca* 
thias (I. ■r. p. IW, H7.) are nlinost au echo of the aiua'datp. 'rim 
jaiena pecunhi mldenda of C.orippus (1. ii. 381, &c.) is not vorv 
honourable to Justinian's memory. 

92 bee the history and character of John of Oappadoeia in I*ro. 
cojdus (Persic. 1. i. c. 95. !. ii, c. .10. Vandal. 1. J, c. 1.1. 
Anecdot. c. 9, 17. 29.). The aftreement of the history and atiecdotea 
1$ a mortal woujid to die reputation of the pxtefect. 


91 Ovyap nXXo ovS€» cc y^nt:,(j;j««r»rrows: t/jtaOer Sn /nj ypa/n^ 

/*ara, ««). ravra Kiwti • a foivibk* cxitrt'Ksiou. 

94 The chronol<>;>y i)f i'rot'iniius is IuK'.c and obvwvt'j hut ■with the 
aid of Pagi I can diM'etn that .lohn was apii(4»t»'(l pnetovi.m prsftWfc 
of tlui Kast in the year 5.10 j that he was ronumfl in .fanuary 5.1ti! - 
restored before dune ,511 - banished in .541 . nnd recalled Iwtween 
June 548 and April 1, .519. Aleman (p. !((;, 97.) gives the list gf his 
ton successors ■— a rapid series in » part of a singlo reigu. 
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His edifices and V. The cdificcs of Justmiaii were 

architects, cemented with the blood and trea- 
sure of his people ; but those stately structures 
appeared to aimoiiuce the prosperity of the em- 
pire, and actually displayed the skill of their 
architects. Both the theory and practice of the 
arts which depend on mathematical science and 
raeclmnical power were cultivated under the pa- 
tronage of the emperors; the fame of Archi- 
medes was rivalled by Proclus and Anthemius; 
and if their miracies had been related by intel- 
ligent spectators, they might now enlarge the 
speculations, instead of exciting the distrust, of 
pliilosophers. A tradition has prevailed, that 
the Roman fleet w^as reduced to ashes in the 
port of Syracuse by the burning-glasses of Ar- 
chimedes and it is asserted, that a similar 
expedient was employed by Proclus to destroy 
the Gothic vessels in the harbour of Constanti- 
nople, and to protect his benefactor Anastasius 
against the bold enterprise of Vitidiand^s 
machine was fixed on the walls of the city, con- 
sisting of an hexagon min'or of polished brass, 
with many smaller and moveable polygons to 
receive and reflect the rays of the meridian sun ; 
and a consuming flame was darted, to the dis- 
tance, perhaps, of two hundred feet.^? The 
truth of these two extraordinary facts is invali- 
dated by the silence of the most authentic his- 
torians ; and the use of burning-glasses was never 
adopted in the attack or defence of places,*^ Yet 
the admirable experiments of a French philoso- 
pher fy have demonstrated the possibility of such 
a mirror; and, since it is possible, I am more 
disposed to attribute the art to the greatest ma- 
thematicians of antiquity, than to give the merit 
of the fiction to the idle fancy of a monk or a 
sophist. According to another story, Proclus 
applied sulphur to the destniction of the Gothic 
fleet ; iw in a modern imagination, the name of 
sulphur is instantly connected with the suspicion 
of gunpowder, and that suspicion is propagated 
by the secret arts of his disciple Anthemius. 

A citizen of Tralles in Asia had five sons, who 
were all distinguished in their respective profes- 
sions by merit and success. Olympius excelled 
in the knowledge and practice of the Roman ju- 
risprudence. Dioscorus and Alexander became 
learned physicians; but the skill of the former 
was exercised for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, | 
while his more ambitious brother acquired wealth 
and reputation at Rome. The fame of Metro- 
dorus the grammarian, and of Anthemius the 
mathematician and architect, reached the ears of 
the emperor Justinian, who invited them to Con- 

This ponflaCTation is hintoci hy I.ucian (in Plippiaj c. 2.) and 
Galtm (I. iii. de Temperamentis, tom. i. p. 81. edit. Basil.) in the 
st'cnnd century. A tlunisand years afterwiirns, it is positively affirmed 
by Zonaras (1. ix. p. <121.) on the iaith of Dion Cassius, by Tzetzes 
(Chilind ii. 119, itc.), Eustathius (ad Iliad. E. , 538.), and the scho- 
liast of I.ucian. See Fabrieius (BUiliot. Gncc. 1. iii. c. 22. tom. ii. 
p, 6.51, 552.), to whom i am mox-e or less indebted for several of these 
quotations. 

96 Zonaras (1. xiv. p. 5.5.) affirms the fact, without quoting any 
evidence*'. ■ 

97 TzetKes describes the artifice of these burning-glasses, which he 
had read, perliaps with no learned liyes, in a mathematical treatise of 
Anthemius. That treatise, ‘rrtipt 7rapado^a>v fir}\ttin;na.Tet)Vf has been 
lately published, translated, and illustrated, by M. Uuirays, a scholar 
and a matliematiclan (Mdmoircs de I’Acaddmie des inscriptions, 
WTO. xIH. p. 392-4.51,), 

98 In the siege of Myracuse, by the silence of Polybius, Plutarch, 
lilvy ; in tlie i^ege of Constantinople, by that of Marcellinus and aU 
Ute contemporaries of the vith century. 


stantinople ; and while the one instructed the 
rising generation in the schools of eloquence, the 
other filled the capital and provinces with more 
lasting monuments of his art. In a trifling dis- 
pute relative to tlie walls or windows of their 
contiguous houses, he had been vanquished by 
the eloquence of his neighbour Zeno ; but the 
orator was defeated in his turn by the master of 
mechanics, whose malicious, though harmless, 
stratagems are darkly represented by the igno- 
rance of Agathias. In a lower room, Anthemius 
arranged several vessels or caldrons of water, 
each of them covered by the wide bottom of a 
leathern tube, which rose to a narrow toi), and 
was artificially conveyed among the joists and 
j-afters of the adjacent building. A fire was 
kindled beneath the caldron; the steam of the 
boiling water ascended through the tubes; the 
house was shaken by the eflbrts of imprisoned 
air, and its trembling inhabitants might wonder 
that the city was unconscious of the earthquake 
which they had felt. At another time, the friends 
of Zeno, as they sat at table, were dazzled by the 
intolerable light which flashed in their eyes from 
the reflecting mirrors of Anthemius ; they were 
astonished hy the noise which he produced from 
the collision of certain minute and sonorous par- 
ticles ; and the orator declared in tragic style to 
the senate, that a mere mortal must yield to 
the power of an antagonist, who shook the earth 
with the trident of Neptune, and imitated the 
thunder and lightning of Jove himself. The 
genius of Anthemius and his colleague Isidore 
the Milesian, was excited and employed by a 
prince, whose taste for architecture had dege- 
nerated into a mischievous and costly passion. 
His favourite architects submitted their designs 
and difficulties to Justinian, and discreetly con- 
fessed how much their laborious meditations 
were surpassed by the intuitive knowledge or 
celestial inspiration of an emperor, whose views 
were always directed to the benefit of his people, 
the glory of his reign, and the salvation of his 

soul.102 

The principal church, which was - 

dedicated by the founder of Con- thTchuixSof 
stantinople to Saint Sophia, or the 
eternal wisdom, had been twice destroyed by 
fire ; after the exile of John Chrysostom, and 
during the Mka of the blue and green factions. 
No sooner did the tumult subside, than the 
Christian populace deplored their sacrilegious 
rashness ; but they might have rejoiced in the 
calamity, had they foreseen the glory of the new 
temple, which at the end of forty days was stre- 


99 Vt^tliout any previous knowledge of Tv-etzes or Anthemius, the 
immortal Buffbn imagined and executed a set of burning-glasses, 
with which he could inflame planks at the distance of 20(1 feet (Sup- 
pltoentkFHist, Naturelle, tom.i. p. 399— 483. quarto edition). What 
niiracles would not Iris genius have performed for the public ser- 
vice, with royal expense, and in the strong sun of Constantinople or 

^¥w'!.fohn Malela (tom.ii. p. 120-124.) relates the fiict: but he 
seems to confound the names or persona of Proclus and Mannus* 

101 Agathias, 1, v. p. 149— 16a. The merit of Anthemius as an 

architect U loudly praised by Procopius (de Edif. 1. i. c. 1.), and 
Paulus Silentiarius (part b 134, &c.), , - , ^ 

102 See Procopitis (de Edificiia, 1. 1 . c. 1, 2. 1. ii. c. 3.). He relates 
a coincidence dreams which supposes some fraud in Justinuan 
or his architect. They both saw, x» a vision, the -same plan for 
stopping an inundation at Uara. A stone-quarry near Jerusalem 
WM reeled to the emperor (1. v. c, 6.) ; an angel was tricked into 
the perpetual custody of St, Sophia (Anonym, de Antiq. C. P, 1. iv. 

Tt 
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niioiisly undertaken by the piety of Justinian, tos 
The ruins were cleared away, a more spacious 
plan was described, and as it required the con- 
sent of son\e proprietors of ground, they obtained 
the most exorbitant terms from the eager desires 
and timorous conscience of the monarch. An- 
themius formed tl?3 design, and his genius di- 
rected the hands of ten thousand workmen, whose 
payment in pieces of fine silver was never de- 
layed beyond the evening. The emperor him- 
self, clad in a linen tunic, surveyed each day 
their rapid progress, and encouraged their dili- 
gence by his familiarity, his zeal, and his rewards. 
The new cathedral of St, Sophia was consecrated 
by the patriarch, five years, eleven months, and 
ten days from the first foundation ; and in the 
midst of the solemn festival, Justinian exclaimed 
with devout vanity, Glory be to God, who hath 
** thought me worthy to accomplish so great a 
« work ; I have vanquished thee, O Solomon ! ” 
But the pride of the Roman Solomon, before 
twenty years had elapsed, was humbled by an 
earthquake, which overthrew the eastern part of 
the dome. Its splendour was again restored by 
the perseverance of the same prince ; and in the 
thirty-sixth year of his reign, Justinian cele- 
brated the second dedication of a temple, which 
remains, after twelve centuries, a stately monu- 
ment of his fame. The architecture of St. So- 
phia, which is now converted into the principal 
mosch, has been imitated by the Turkish sul- 
tans, and that venerable pile continues to ex- 
cite the fond admiration of the Greeks, and the 
more rational curiosity of European travellers. 

^ . . The eye of the spectator is disap- 

pointed by an irregular prospect of 
half domes and shelving roofs ; the western front, 
the principal approach, is destitute of simplicity 
and magnificence : and the scale of dimensions 
has been much surpassed by several of the Latin 
cathedrals. But the architect who first erected 
an aJinal cupohi, is entitled to the praise of bold 
design and skilful execution. The dome of 
St. Sophia, illuminated by four and tw^enty win- 
dows, is formed with so small a curve, that the 
depth is equal only to one sixth of its diameter ; 
the measure of that diameter is one hundi'ed and 
fifteen feet, and the lofty centre, where a crescent 
has supplanted the cross, rises to the perpendi- 
cular height of one hundred and eighty feet 
above the pavement. The circle which encom- 
passes the dome, lightly reposes on four strong 
arches, and their weight is firmly supported by 
four massy piles, w'hose strength is assisted on 
the northern and southern sides by four columns 
of Egyptian granite. A Greek cross, inscribed 

lOS Among the crowd of ancients and modems who have cele- 
brated the edifice of St. Sophia, I shall distinfjiiish and follow, 
1. Fonx original spectators and historians : Procoiiius (de Edific. 
I. i. c. l.)» Agathiaa (1. v. p. 162, 153.), Paul Sllentiaidus a poem 
of 102C hexameters, ad calccm Annie Comnen. Alcxlad.}, and 
Evagtdus <1. iv. c, 3L). 2. Two legendary Ureeka of a later period ; 
George Codinus (de Origin. C. P. p. 61.-74.), and the anonymous 
writer of Banduri (Imp. Orleirt. tom. i. I. iv. p. 65— 80.), 3. Tho 
great Byzantine antiquarian, Ducange (Comment, ad Paul. Silentiar. 

.. r.rvo J i j,. f « • 


ia ; and his plarts, though on a smaller scale* appear more 
than those of Bucange. I have adopted and reduced the 
tres of Grelot: but as no Oirlstian can now ascend the dome, 
‘qHifilwwowedte Evagrius, compared with GylUus, Ureavea, 
■Uitoitid Geographer. 


in a quadrangle, represents the form of the edi- 
fice ; the exact breadth is two hundred and forty- 
three feet, and two hundred and sixty-nine may 
be assigned for the extreme length from the 
sanctuary in the east to the nine western doors 
which open into the vestibule, and from thence 
into the 7iarthex or exterior portico. That por- 
tico was the humble station of the penitents. 
The nave or body of the church was filled by 
the congregation of the faithful ; l)ut the two 
sexes were prudently distinguished, and the upper 
and lower galleries were allotted for the more 
private devotion of the women. Beyond the 
northern and southern piles, a balustrade, ter- 
minated on either side by the thrones of the em- 
peror and the patriarch, divided the nave from 
the choir : and the space, as far as the steps of 
the altar, was occupied by the clergy and singers. 
The altar itself, a name which insensibly became 
familiar to Christian ears, was placed in the 
eastern recess, artificially built in the form of a 
demi-cylinder ; and this sanctuary communicated 
by several doors with the sacristy, the vestry, the 
baptistery, and the contiguous buildings, subser- 
vient either to the pomp of worship, or the pri- 
vate use of the ecclesiastical ministers. The 
memory of past calamities inspired Justinian 
with a wise resolution, that no wood, except for 
the doors, should be admitted into the new edi- 
fice ; and the choice of the materials was applied 
to the strength, the lightness, or the splendour 
of the respective parts. The solid piles which 
sustained the cupola were composed of Inige 
blocks of freestone, hewn into squares and tri- 
angles, fortified by circles of iron, and firmly 
cemented by the infusion of lead and quicklime; 
but tlie weiglit of the cupola was diminished by 
the levity of its substance, which consists either 
of pumice-stone tliat floats in the water, or of 
bricks from the isle of Rhodes, five times less 
ponderous than the ordinary sort. The whole 
frame of the edifice was constructed of brick ; 
but those base materials were concealed by a 
crust of marble ; and the inside of St. Sophia, 
the cupola, the two larger, and the six smaller, 
semi-domes, the walls, the hundred cohinms, 
and the pavement, delight even the eyes of 
barbarians, with a rich and variegated picture. 
A poet, los who beheld the primitive 
lustre of St. Sophia, enumerates the 
colours, the shades, and the spots of ten or 
twelve marbles, jaspers, and porphyries, which 
nature had profusely diversified, and which were 
blended and contrasted as it were by a skilful 
painter. The triumph of Christ was adorned 
•with the last spoils of Paganism, but the greater 

Ifl't Solomon's temple was stirroundetl with courts, porticoes, See . ; 
btit the projHjr structure of the house of (hxl was no more (if we tiike 
the Egyritian or Hebnnv cubit nt 22 inches) than 55 feet in hdglit, 
36 amV2-3ds in breadth, and lit) in length — a small parish churcij, 
8ny» Prideaux (Connexion, vol.i. p. HI. folio); but few ^auctuiuries 
oouUl 1 k! valued at four or five miliimis sterling ! 

105 Paul Silentiarins, in dark and poetic language, describes the 
various stones and marbles that were employed in the edilice of 
St. Sophifi (1*. U. p, 12S). 13.3, v'kc. uSiC-): 1. I'he C«>‘,v«5Vm — pale, 
with iron veins. 2, The /Vir.i/g/n« - of two sorls, both of a rosy hue ; 
tlie one with a whit® shade, the other purple, with silver (lowers. 
3. The F«rp%ry with small stars. 4. The marhk 

qftjtKmia. 5. The from Mount IeoshIs, with ot>Uque volsm, 

white and red. 6. The Ljfdkm — pale, with a red flower. 7. The 
jy'tican, or MaaritaHnw— of a j^old or saHVon hue. 8. 'fhe (.'dtic — . 
black, with white veins. 9. The Bvijihoric — white, with black edg«. 
Besides the FronmnuMan, which foruusd ttm pavement ; the Tkesm* 
liaut &c. which are less distinctly painted. 
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part of these costly stones was exttacted from 
the quarries of Asia Minor, the isles and conti- 
nent of Greece, Egypt, Africa, and Gaul. Eight 
columns of porphyry, which Aurelian had placed 
in the tein})le of the Sun, were offered by the 
piety of a Roman matron ; eight others of green 
marble were presented by the ambitious zeal of 
the magistrates of Ephesus : both are admir- 
able by their size and beauty, but every order of 
architecture disclaims their fantastic capitals. 
A variety of ornaments and figures was curi- 
ously expressed in mosaic ; and the images of 
Christ, of the Virgin, of saints, and of angels, 
which have been defaced by Turkish fanaticism, 
were dangerously exposed to the superstition of 
the Greeks. According to the sanctity of each 
object, the precious metals were distributed in 
thin leaves or in solid masses. The balustrade 
of the choir, the capitals of the pillars, the orna- 
ments of the doors and galleries, were of gilt 
bronze ; the spectator was dazzled by the glitter- 
ing aspect of the cupola; the sanctuary con- 
tained forty thousand pound weight of silver ; and 
the holy vases and vestments of the altar were of 
the purest gold, enriched with inestimable gems. 
Etches Before the structure ofthe church had 

° * risen two cubits above the ground, 
forty-five thousand two hundred pounds were al- 
ready consumed ; and the whole expense amount- 
ed to three hundred and twenty thousand : each 
reader, according to the measure of his belief, 
may estimate their value either in gold or silver ; 
but the sum of one million sterling is the result 
of the lowest computation. A magnificent tem- 
ple is a laudable monument of national taste and 
religion, and the enthusiast who entered the 
dome of St, Sophia, might be tempted to sup- 
pose that it was the residence, or even the work- 
manship, of the Deity. Yet how dull is the 
artifice, how insignificant is the labour, if it be 
compared with the formation of the vilest insect 
tliat crawls upon the surface of the temple ! 

Churches and a description of an 

palaces. edifice which time has respected, 
may attest the truth, and excuse the relation, of 
the innumerable works, both in the capital and 
provinces, which Justinian constructed on a 
smaller scale and less durable foundations. 

In Constantinople alone, and the adjacent sub- 
urbs, he dedicated twenty-five churches to the 
honour of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints ; 
most of these churches were decorated with 
marble and gold ; and their various situation 
was skilfully chosen in a populous square, or a 
pleasant grove ; on the margin of the sea-shore, 
or on some lofty eminence which overlooked the 
continents of Europe and Asia. The church of 
the Holy Apostles at Constantinople, and that 
of St. John at Ephesus, appear to have been 
framed on the same model ; their domes aspired 
to imitate the cupolas of St. Sophia; but the 
altar was more judiciously placed under the 

106 OPfte six books of the Edifices of Procopius are thus distri- 
buted: t\\<s first is confined to Constantinople; the sceattd includes 
Mesopotamia and Syria; the third, Armenia and the Euxine; the 
•fburth, Europe ; the JJlh, Asia Minor and Palestine ; the aorfA, 
and AfHca. Italy is forgot by the emperor or the historian, 
who published this vrork of adulation before the date (A. D. of 

Its final conquest. 


centre of the dome, at the junction of four stately 
porticoes, which more accurately expressed the 
figure of the Greek cross. The Virgin of Je- 
rusalem might exult in tlie temple erected by 
her Imperial votary on a most ungrateful spot, 
which atforded neither ground nor materials to 
the architect, A level was formed, by raising 
part of a deep valley to the height of the moun- 
tain. The stones of a neiglibouring quarry 
were hewn into regular forms ; each block was 
fixed on a peculiar carriage drawn by forty of 
the strongest oxen, and the roads w^ere widened 
for the passage of such enormous weights. Le- 
banon furnished her loftiest cedars for tlie tim- 
bers of the church ; and the seasonable discovery 
of a vein of red marble, supplied its beautiful 
columns, two of which, the supporters of the 
exterior portico, were esteemed the largest in the 
world. The pious munificence of the emperor 
was diffused over the Holy Land ; and if reasoii 
should condemn the monasteries of both sexes 
w'hich were built or restored by Justinian, yet 
charity must applaud the w'ells which he sunk, 
and the hospitals which he founded, for the relief 
of the weary pilgrims, llie schismatical temper 
of Egypt was ill entitled to the royal bounty ; 
but in Syria and Africa some remedies were 
applied to the disasters of wars and earthquakes, 
and both Carthage and Antioch, emerging from 
their ruins, might revere the name of their gra- 
cious benefactor. 107 Almost every saint in the 
calendar acquired the honours of a temple ; al- 
most every city of the empire obtained the solid 
advantages of bridges, hospitals, and aqueducts ; 
but the severe liberality of the monarch dis- 
dained to indulge his subjects in the popular 
luxuiy of baths and theatres. 'Wltile Justinian 
laboured for the public service, he was not un- 
mindful of his own dignity and ease. The By- 
zantine palace, which had been damaged by the 
conflagration, was restored with new magnifi- 
cence ; and soiigie notion may be conceived of die 
whole edifice, by the vestibule or hall, which, 
from the doors perhaps, or the roof, was sur- 
named clialce, or the brazen. The dome of a 
spacious quadrangle was supported by massy 
pillars ; the pavement and walls vrere incrusted 
with many-coloured marbles — the emerald 
green of Laconia, the fiery red, and the white 
Phrygian stone intersected with veins of a sea- 
green hue: the mosaic paintings of the dome 
and sides represented the glories of the African 
and Italian triumphs. On the Asiatic shore of 
the Propontis, at a small distance to the east of 
Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens of 
Heraeum were prepared for the summer re- 
sidence of Justinian, and more especially of 
Theodora. The poets of the age have celebrated 
the rare alliance of nature and art, the hannony 
of the nymphs of the groves, the fountains, and the 
waves: yet the crowd of attendants who followed 
the court, complained of their inconvenient 

107 Justinian once gave forty-five centenaries of gold (180,000/,) 
for the repairs of Antioch after the earthquake (John Malela, 
tom. li. p. 146—149.). 

108 For the Herajum, tlie palace of Theodora, see Gvllius (do Bos- 
phoro Thraclo, 1. iii. c. xi.), Aleman (Not. ad Anec. p. SO, 81., who 
gwtes several epi|rams of the Anthology), and Ilucange (C. F. Christ. 
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lodgings, and tlie nymplis were too often 
alarmed by the famous Porphyrio, a whale of 
ten cubits in breadth, and thirty in length, who 
was stranded at the mouth of the river Sangaris, 
after he had infested more than half a century 
tlie seas of Constantinople. * 

Poruficatiom fortificatioiis of Europe and 

of Europe. Asja were multiplied by Justinian ; 

but the repetition of those timid and fruitle.ss 
precautions exposes to a philosophic eye the de- 
bility of the empire. Frotn Belgrade to the 
Euxine, from the conflux of the Save to the 
mouth of the Danube, a chain of above four- 
score fortified places was extended along the 
banks of the great river. Single watch-towers 
were changed into spacious citadels; vacant 
walls, which the engineers contracted or en- 
larged according to the nature of the ground, 
were filled with colonies or garrisons ; a strong 
fortress defended the ruins of Trajan’s bridge, 
and several military stations affected to spread 
beyond the Danube the pride of the Roman 
name. But that name was divested of its ter- 
rors ; the barbarians, in their annual inroads, 
passed, and contemptuously repassed, before 
these useless bulwarks ; and the inhabitants of 
the frontier, instead of reposing under the sha- 
dow of the general defence, were compelled to 
guard, with incessant vigilance, their sepa- 
rate habitations. The solitude of ancient cities 
was replenished ; the new foundations of Justi- 
nian acquired, perhaps too hastily, the epithets 
of impregnable and populous ; and the auspi- 
cious place of his own nativity attracted the 
grateful reverence of the vainest of princes. 
Under the name of Justinian a pTinKii the obscure 
village of Tauresium became the seat of an 
archbishop and a prmfect, whose jurisdiction 
extended over seven w^arlike provinces of Illyri- 
cum; 113 and the corrupt appellation of Gius- 
tendil still indicates, about twenty miles to the 
south of Sophia, the residence^ of a Turkish 
sanjak.ii^ For the use of the emperor’s coun- 
trymen, a cathedral, a palace, and an aqueduct, 
were speedily constructed ; the public and pri- 
vate edifices were adapted to the greatness of a 
royal city; and the strength of the walls re- 
sisted, during the lifetime of Justinian, the un- 
skilful assaults of the Huns and Sclavonians. 
Their progress was sometimes retarded, and 
their hopes of rapine were disappointed, by the 
innumerable castles, wliich, in the provinces 
of Dacia, Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Thrace, appeared to cover the whole face of the j 
country. Six hundred of these forts were built 


or x-epaired by the emperor ; but it seems reason- 
able to believe, that the far greater part consisted 
only of a stone or brick tower, in the midst of a 
square or circular area, which was surrounded 
by a wall and ditch, ami afibrded in a moment 
of danger some protection to tlie peasants and 
cattle of the neighbouring villages. Yet 
these military works, which exhausted the public 
treasure, could not remove the just apprehen- 
sions of Justinian and bis European subjects. 
The warm baths of Anchialus in Thrace were 
rendered as safe as they were salutary ; but the 
rich pastures of Thessalonica w^'ere foraged by 
the Scythian cavalry ; the delicious vale of 
Tempe, three hundred miles from the Danube, 
was continually alarmed by the sound of 
war; 116 and no unfortified spot, however dis- 
tant or solitary, could securely enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace. The straits of Thermopyl®, 
which seemed to protect, hut which had so often 
betrayed, the safety of Greece, were diligently 
strengthened by the labours of Justinian. From 
the edge of the sea-shore, through the forests 
and valleys, and as far as the summit of the 
Thessalian mountains, a strong wall was conti- 
nued, which occupied every practicable entrance. 
Instead of an hasty crowd of peasants, a garrison 
of two thousand soldiers was stationed along the 
rampart; granaries of corn, and reservoirs of 
water, were provided for their use ; and by a 
precaution that inspired the cowardice w’hich it 
foresaw, convenient fortresses were erected for 
their retreat. The walls of Corinth, overthrown 
by an earthquake, and the mouldering bulwarks 
of Athens and Platfea, were carefully restored ; 
the barbarians were discouraged by the prospect 
of successive and painful sieges ; and the naked 
cities of Peloponnesus were covered by the for- 
tifications of the isthmus of Corinth. At the 
extremity of Europe, another peninsula, , the 
Thracian Chersonesus, runs three days’ journey 
into the sea, to form, with the adjacent shores of 
Asia, the straits of the Hellespont. The in- 
tervals between eleven populous towns were filled 
by lofty woods, fair pastures, and arable lands ; 
and the isthmus, of thirty-seven stadia or fur- 
longs, had been fortified by a Spartan general 
nine hundred years before the reign of Justi- 
nian, n? Ill an age of freedom and valour, the 
slightest rampart may prevent a surprise ; and 
Procopius appears insensible of the superiority 
of ancient times, while lie praises the solid con- 
struction and double parapet of a wall, whose 
long arm stretched on either side into the sea ; 
but whose strength was deemed insufficient to 


109 Compare, in the Edifices (I. i. c. 11.) and in the Anecdotes 
(c* 8. 15.), the difreveiit styles of adulation and malevolence : stripped 
of the paint, or cleansed from the dirt, the object appears to be the 
' same. 

110 Procopius, l.riii. 29.; most probably a stranger and wanderer, 
as the Meititerranoan does not breed whales. Baleenne quoque in 
nostra maria i»enetrant {Plin. Hist. Natur. ix. 2.). Between the 
polar circle and the tropic, the cetaceous animals of the ocean grow 
to th<i! length of .50, 8(), or ItX) feet (Hist- des Voyages, tom. xt. 
p. 2K9. Pennant's British Zoology, vol. iil. p. 35.). 

111 M<»ntesquieu observes (tom. iii. p. 503. ConsitWrations sur la 
(.Trandetir et la Ddcadenco des llomains, c. xx.) that Justinian's 
empire was like Prance in the titnc of the Norman inroads— never 
so weak as when every villjtge was fortified. 

Xl‘2 Procopius ntTlrms (1. iv. c. fi.) that the Bannbe was »topi)ed by 
the ruins of the liridge. Had Apollodorus, the architect, left a de- 
scrlpUon oi his own work, the fidnilons woruhtrs of Dion Cassius 
n. Ixvlii. p. 1 129.) would have been confected by the genuine picture. 
U rajan s iiridget consisted of twenty or twonty-two stone piles with 
wooden arches ; the river is shallow, the current gentle, and the 
whole bstemd no more than (Ilelmar ad Dion, ftom Mtttsigli) or 
twwi (D AnviUe, (je'ographie Aucieunc, toin.i. p,305.). 


11,7 Of the two Dacias, JHeiliim-aiiea and Uipmm, Danhmia, Prse- 
valitana, the second Mmsia, and the setnind Alacetlonia. Schj Jus- 
tinian (Novell, xi.j, who speaks of his castles beyond the Danube, and 
of homines semper belUds budorilms inlneremes. 

114 See D'Anville (Mthnoires de rAcademic, A'c. tom.xxxi. p. 289, 
290.), Kycaut, (Present State of the Tuvkisli Empire, p-iU. 3Ui,), 
Marsigli (Stato MiUtare del ImptTio Ottoitnuio, p. 1.70.). 'i'ito sanjak 
of (Hustettdil Is one of the twenty under the hegierbeg of llumelia, 
and his district maintains 48 »«/m»}ind 5 hH /imwrm/s. 

11.5 These fortifications may be compared to the castles in Min- 
gretia (Chardin, Vt^ages eu I’ersc, tom.i- p. (JO, 131.) — a natural 
picture. 

I Ifii The valley of Tempe is situate along the river Pene«.s, betwefcn 
the hills of Ossa and Olympus : it Is only five inilea long, and in some 
places no ino«) than 120 ieet in breadth. Its verdant beauties are 
elegantly described by Pliny (Hist. Nattir. S.iv. ift.), and more tUflfbsely 
by AJUan hlist. Var. 1. iil. c. I.). 

117 Xenophon. Hellenic. 1. iii. c. 2. After a long and tedious con- 
versation with the Byzantine decialmers, how refreshing is tltc truth, 
Ure simplicity, the dqgance of an Attic writer 5 
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guard the Chersonesus, if each city, and particu* 
larly Gallipoli and Sestus, had not been secnred 
by their peculiar fortifications. The long wall, 
as it was emphatically styled, was a work as dis- 
graceful in the object, as it was respectable in the 
execution. The riches of a capital diffuse them- 
selves over the neighbouring, country, and the 
territory of Constantinople, a paradise of nature, 
■was adorned with luxurious gardens and villas 
of the senators and opulent citizens. But their 
wealth served only to attract the bold and rapa- 
cious barbarians; the noblest of the Romans, in 
the bosom of peaceful indolence, were led away 
into Scythian captivity, and their sovereign 
might view, from his palace, the hostile flames 
which were insolently spread to the gates of the 
Imperial city. At the distance only of forty 
miles, Anastasiiis was constrained to establish a 
last frontier ; liis long wall, of sixty miles from 
the Propontis to the Euxine, proclaimed the 
impotence of his arms; and as the danger 
became more imminent, new fortifications were 
added by the indefatigable prudence of Jus- 
tinian. ^ is 

Security of Asia Minor, after the submission of 
lleco?^urat the Isaurians,ii 9 remained without 
ofisauna. enemies and without fortifications. 
Those bold savages, who had disdained to be the 
subjects of Galiienus, persisted two hundred and 
thirty years in a life of independence and rapine. 
The most successful princes respected the strength 
of the mountains and the despair of the natives ; 
their fierce spirit was sometimes soothed with 
gifts, and sometimes restrained by terror; and a 
military count, with three legions, fixed his per- 
manent and ignominious station in the heart of 
the Roman provinces. But no sooner w'as 
the vigilance of power relaxed or diverted, than 
the light-armed squadrons descended -from the 
hills, and invaded the peaceful plenty of Asia. 
Although the Isaurians were not i*emarkable for 
stature or bravery, want rendered them bold, and 
experience made them skilful in the exercise of 
predatory war. They advanced with secrecy 
and speed to the attack of villages and defence- 
less towns ; their flying parties have sometimes 
touched the Hellespont, the Euxine, and the 
gates of Tarsus, Antioch, or Damascus ; 121 and 
their spoil ■w’as- lodged in their inaccessible 
mountains, before the Roman troops had re- 
ceived their orders, or the distant province had 
computed its loss. The guilt of rebellion and 
robbery excluded them from the rights of national 
enemies; and the magistrates were instructed, 
by an edict, that the trial or punishment of an 
Isaurian, even on the festival of Easter, was a 
meritorious act of justice and piety. 122 If the 

11s See the long wall in Evagrius (1. iv. c. 38. J. This whole article 
is {Irawn from the Iburtli book of the Edifices, except Anchialu& 
(l.iii.o. 7.). 

IIU ''rum back to j^nage 106. In the cour.se of this history, I 
have son)etime.s mention^, anti much oftener slighted, the hasty 
inroads of the Isaurians, whicli were not attended wim any con- 
sequences. 

1‘iO 7’rebelUus Pollio in Hist. Attgtist. p. 107. who lived under 
Diocletian, or Constantine. See likewise 1‘iincirolus ad Notit. Imp. 
Orient, c. 116. hU. See Cod. Theodos. i.ix. tit. 35. leg. 37. with 
a copious cblleofive Annotation of Godefroy, tom- iii. p. 5i66, 257. 

121 See the full and wide extent of their inroads In Philostorgius 
(Hist. Eccles. 1. xi. c. $.), with Godefroy’s learned Dissertations. 

122 Cod. .Justinian. !• ix. tit. 12. leg. 10. The punishments are 
severe— a fine of an hundred pounds of gold, degradation, and even 
death. The public peace mi^t afford a pretence, but Zexio was 
desirous of monopolising dte valour and service of the Isaurians, 


captives were condemned to domestic slavery, 
they maintained, with their sword, or dagger, the 
private quarrel of their masters ; and it w^as 
found expedient for the public tranquillity, to 
prohibit the service of such dangerous retainers. 
When their countryman Trascalisseus or Zeno 
ascended the throne, he invited a faithful and 
fomiidable band of Isaurians, who insulted the 
court and city, and were rewarded by an annual 
tribute of five thousand pounds of gold. But 
the hopes of fortune depopulated the mountains, 
luxury enervated the hardness of their minds and 
bodies, and in proportion as they mixed with 
mankind, they became less qualified for the en- 
joyment of poor and solitary freedom. After 
the death of Zeno, his successor Anastasius sup- 
pressed their pensions, expo.sed their persons to 
the revenge of the people, banished them from 
Constantinople, and prepared to sustain a war, 
ivhich left only the alternative of victory or ser- 
vitude, A brother of the last emperor usurped the 
title of Augustus ; his cause was powerfully sup- 
ported by the aims, the treasures, and the maga- 
zines, collected by Zeno ; arid the native Isau- 
rians must have formed the smallest portion of 
the hundred and fifty thousand barbarians under 
his standard, which was sanctified, for the first 
time, by the presence of a fighting bishop. Their 
disorderly numbers were vanquished in the 
plains of Phrygia by the valour and discipline 
of the Goths ; hut a war of six years almost ex- 
hausted the courage of the emperor. ^23 Xhe 
Isaurians retired to their mountains 5 ^ jj ^52 498 
their fortresses were successively be- ’ ‘ ~ * 

sieged and ruined ; their communication with 
the sea was intercepted ; the bravest of their 
leaders died in arms ; the surviving chiefs, be- 
fore their execution, were dragged in chains 
through the hippodrome; a colony of their 
youth was transplanted into Thrace, and the 
remnant of the people submitted to the Roman 
government. Yet some generations elapsed 
before their minds %vere reduced to the level of 
slavery. The populous villages of Mount Tau- 
rus were filled with horsemen and archers; they 
resisted the imposition of tributes, but they re- 
cruited the armies of Justinian; and his civil 
magistrates, the proconsul of Cappadocia, the 
count of Isauria, and the prasttors of Lycaonia 
and Pisidia, were invested with military poiver 
to restrain the licentious practice of rapes and 

assassinations. 124 

If we extend onr view from the 
tropic to the mouth oi the danais, of the empire, 
we may observe, on one hand, the ine to the 
precautions of Justinian to curb the 
savages of JEthiopia,i 25 and on the other, the 

125 The Isaurian war and the triumph of Anastasius arc briefly 
and darkly represented by John Malela (tom. ii. n. lUG, 107.), 
Evagrius (1. lii. c. 35.), Theophanes (ii, 118—120.}, and the 
Chronicle of Marcellinus. 

124 Fortes ea regio (says Justinian) viros habet, nec in uUo diiTer 

ah Isauria, though Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 18.) raark-s an essential 
ditierence between their military character; yet in iormar times 
the Lycaonians and Pisidians had defended their liberty against the 
Great liing (Xenophon, Anabasis, 1, iii. c. 2.). Justinian introduces 
some false and ridiculous erudition of the ancient empire of the 
Pisidians, and of Lycaon, who, after visiting Home (tong befbre 
.fflneas), gave a name and people to Lycaonia (Novell. 24, 25. 
27 . 

125 {see Procopius, Persic. 1, i. o. l&i The altar of national con- 

cord, of annual sacrifice and oaths, which Diocletian had erectetl 
in the Isle of Elephantine, demolfehcd, by Justinian wiiii less 
policy than, zeal. , 
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long walls which he constructed in Grimasa for 
the protection of his friendly Goths, a colony of 
three thousand shepherds and warriors, From 
that peninsula to Trebizond, the eastern curve 
of the Euxine was secured by forts, by alliance, 
or by religion : and the possession of Lamcaj 
the Colchos of ancient, the Mingrelia of modern, 
geography, soon became the object of an im- 
portant war. Trebizond, in after-times the seat 
of a romantic empire, was indel)tcd to the liber- 
ality of Justinian for a church, an aqueduct, 
and a castle, whose ditches are hewn in the 
solid rock, h’roni that maritime ;rity, a frontier- 
line of five hundred miles may be drawn to the 
fortress of Circesium, the last Eoman station on 
the Euphrates. 1S7 Above Trebizond immedi- 
ately, and five days’ journey to the south, the 
country rises into dark forests and craggy moun- 
tains, as savage though not so lofty as the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. In this rigorous climate, 
where the snows seldom melt, the fruits are tardy 
and tasteless, even honey is poisonous ; the most 
industrious tillage would be confined to some 
pleasant valleys ; and the pastoral tribes obtained 
a scanty sustenance from the flesh and milk of 
their cattle. The Chalybians'^'^ derived their 
name and temper from the iron quality of the 
soil ; and, since the days of Cyrus, they might 
produce, under the various appellations of Chal- 
dajans and Zanians, an uninteiTupted prescrip- 
tion of war and rapine. Under the reign of 
Justinian, they acknowledged the God and the 
emperor of the Romans, and seven fortresses 
were built in the most accessible passes, to ex- 
clude the ambition of the Persian monarch. ^30 
The principal source of the Euphrates descends 
from the Chalybian mountains, and seems to 
flow towards the west and the Euxine ; bending 
to the south-west, the river passes under the 
walls of Satala and Melitene (which were re- 
stored by Justinian as the bulwarks of tlie Lesser 
Armenia), and gradually approaches the Medi- 
terranean Sea j till at length, repelled by Mount 
Taurus, 131 the Euphrates inclines his long and 
flexible course to the south-east and the Gulf 
of Persia. Among the Roman cities beyond 
the Euphrates, we distinguish two recent found- 
ations, which were named from Theodosius, and 
the relics of the martyrs j and two capitals, 
Amida and Edcssa, which are celebrated in the 
history of every age. Their strength was pro- 

126 Procopius de Edificiis, I. iii. c. 7. Hist- 1. viii. c. 3, 1. These 
itnaixibitious (ioths had refused to follow the standard of Theodo- 
ric. As late as the xvth and xvith century, the name and nation 
might be discovered between Caffa anti the Straits of Azoph 
(D’Anville, Mtimolr&s de I’Acadtimie, tom. xxx. p* 240.). They well 
deserved the curiosity of Busbe(iuiu.s, {p. 321—326.) ; but seem to 
have vanished in the more recent account of tlie Missions du Levant 
(tom. i.), Tott, Pevfisonel, &c. 

127 For the geography and architecture of this Armenian border, 
see the Persian Whxs and Edillces (1. ii. c. 4-7. L iii. c, 2-7.) of 
Procoixius. 

12S The country is de.scribed by Toumefort {’i''oyaKe an Levant, 
tom. iii, lettre xvii. xviii.). That skilful botanist soon discovered the 
plant that infects the honey {Plin, xxi. ; he olwervos, that 
the soldiers of Lucullus might indeed be astonished at the cold, 
since, even in the plain of Erzeimm, snow sometimes falls in .Time, 
and the harvest is seldom finished before September* The hills of 
Armenia are below the tbrtleth degree of latitude; but in the 
mountainous country which I inhaiiit, it is well known that an 
ascfsit of some hours carries the travoller from the climate of Lan- 
jmedoc to that of Norway ; and a general theory has been introduced, 
that, under the line, an elevation of 24fM> toim is equivalent to the 
«oId of the polar circle | Eemond, Observations sur les Voyages da 
'Cease darts la Suisse, tom. ii. p. 104.1. 

129 The identity or proximity of the Chalybians, or Chaldasana, 
‘Wayhe investigated in Strabo (UxiL p. 8«6>826.), Cellarius (Oeo. 
Antiq. tom. il. p. 202—204.), and Preret (Mdm. de PAcadd- 
$ Wan. Iv. p. 594.). Xenophon snpposes, in hi# roaasnoe (<)yr9" 


portioned by Justinian to tlie danger of their 
situation. A ditch and palisade might be suf- 
ficient to resist the artless force of the cavalry 
of Scythia ; but more elaborate works were re- 
quired to sustain a regular siege against the arms 
and treasures of the Great King. His skilful 
engineers understood the methods of conducting 
deep mines, and of raising platforms to the level 
of the rampart ; he shook the strongest battle- 
ments with his military engines, and sometimes 
advanced to the assault witli a line of moveable 
turrets on the backs of elephants. In the great 
cities of the East, the liisadvantage of space, 
perhaps of position, was compensated by the 
zeal of the people, who seconded the garrison in 
the defence of their country and religion ; and 
the fabulous promise of the Son of God, that 
Edessa should never be taken, filled the citizens 
with valiant confidence, and chilled the besiegers 
with doubt and dismay, The subordinate 
towns of Armenia and Mesopotamia were dili- 
gently strengthened, and the posts which ap- 
peared to have any command of ground or water, 
were occupied by numerous forts, substantially 
built of stone, or more hastily erected with the 
obvious materials of earth and brick. The eye 
of Justinian investigated every spot ; and his 
cruel precautions might attract tlie war into some 
lonely vale, wliose peaceful natives, connected 
by trade and marriage, were ignorant of national 
discord and the quarrels of princes. Westward 
of the Euphrates, a sandy desert extends above 
six hundred niile.s to the Red Sea, Nature had 
interposed a vacant solitude between the am- 
bition of two rival empires ; the Arabisms, till 
Mahomet arose, were formidable only as robbers: 
and in the proud .security of peace, the fortificiv- 
tions of Syria were neglected on the most vul- 
nerable side. 

But the national enmity, at least Death of Pe- 
the effects of that enmity, had been 
suspended by a truce, which con- 
tinued above fourscore years. An ambassador 
from the emperor Zeno accompanied the rash 
and unfortunate Perozes, in his expedition 
against the Nepthalites or White Huns, whose 
conquests luad been stretched from the Caspian 
to tlie heart of India, wliose throne was enriched 
with emeralds, 133 and whose cavalry was sup- 
ported by a line of two thousand elephants. 134 
The Persians were twice circumvented, in a 

paid. I- iii.)j the same harliarians ag<ainst whom lie had fought in 
his retreat (Anabasis, 1. iv.). 

130 Procopius, Persic. 1. i. c. I.*). Dc Edific. I. iii. c. 6. 

131 Ni T.auru.s obstet in nostra maria veutnrus (Poinjionitis Dfela, 
iii. 8.). Pliny, a pwt as well as a naturalist (v. 20.), personities the 
river and mountain, and describes their combat. See the course of 
the Tigris and Euphnitefi, in the excellent treat ise of D’ Anville. 

132 Pnicopiiis (I'ersic. 1. ii. c. 12.) tells the .story with the tone, 
half sceptical, half superstitious, of Horod(itu.s. The promise was 
not in the primitive lie of Kus«>hius, hut dates at least from the year 
400 ; and a third lie, the Fernnica, was soon raised on the two for. 
mer (Bvagrius, 1. iv. c. 27.). As KdessJi Mt been taken, Tillernont 
«i»jrMisclaim the promise (Mthn. Kci'les, tom. i.p. 362. 3.S.3. 617.). 

1.3,3 They were purchased from the tnerclumts of Adulis who 
tnuleti to India (Costnas, Topograph. Cinist. 1. xt. n. ; yet, in 
the estimate of precious stones, the .Sjythi.an cineraul was tlwi first, 
the Haetrian the second the /Kthtopian only the third {HiU's 
Theopbrastufl, p. 61, <&«. 02.), 'Phe nniduct'ion, mlmw, ike. of 
enteralds, are involved in darkness: and it Is doubtful whether we 
posaesa any of the twelve sorts kmiwn to the ancients ((toimot, 
tMgine des Loix. &c. n.art. II. 1. ij. c. 2. art. 3.), In this war the 
Huns got, or at least Fww.cs lost, tho finest pearl to the world, of 
which Procopius relates a ridiculous fable. 

134 Tlifi Indo.Scythte continued to rdgn from the time of Augustus 
(pionys. Perleget. loSH. with the Cominentary of Eiistathiiis, in 
mduon, Hwgraph. Mmw. tom. iv.) to that of tho elder Justin 
{C^as, Ttqiograph. Christ. 1. xi. p. 338, 339.). On their origin 
«nd, conquests, see D’Anvillt; (svir ITnde, p- 18. 45, (fee. 69. 85. 89.). 
In the second century they were unasLen, of Larice w G oxer at. 
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situation which made valour useless and flight 
impossible; and the double victory of the Huns 
was achieved by military stratagem. They 
dismissed their royal captive after he had sub- 
mitted to adore the majesty of a barbarian ; and 
the humiliation was poorly evaded by the 
casuistical subtil ty of the Magi, who instructed 
Ferozes to direct his intention to tlie rising sun. 
The indignant successor of Cyrus forgot his 
danger and his gratitude ; he renewed the attack 
with headstrong fury, and lost both his army 
and his life. The death of Ferozes aban- 
doned Fersia to her foreign and domestic 
enemies ; and twelve years of confusion elapsed 
before his son Cabades or Kobad could em- 
ThePmian designs of ambition or 

war^ revenge. The unkind parsimony 
of Anastasius was the motive or 
pretence of a Roman war ; the Huns and 
Arabs marched under the I^ersian standard, and 
the fortifications of Ai'inenia, and Mesopotamia 
were, at that time, in a ruinous or imperfect 
condition. The emperor returned his thanks 
to the governor and people of Martyropolis, 
for the prompt surrender of 'a city which could 
not be successfully defended, and the confla- 
gration of Theodosiopolis might justify the 
conduct of their prudent neighbours. Amida 
sustained a long and destructive siege : at the 
end of three months the loss of fifty thousand 
of the soldiers of Cabades was not balanced by 
any prospect of success, and it was in vain that 
the Magi deduced a flattering prediction from 
the indecency of the wmmen on the ramparts, 
who had revealed their most secret charms to 
the eyes of the assailants. At length, in a silent 
night, they ascended the most accessible tower, 
which was guarded only by some monks, op- 
pressed, after the duties of a festival, with sleej) 
and wine. Scaling ladders were applied at tlie 
dawn of day ; the presence of Cabades, his stern 
command, and his drawn swmrd, compelled 
the Persians to vanquish ; and before it was 
sheathed, fourscore thousand of the inhabitants 
had expiated the blood of their companions. 
After the siege of Amida, the war continued 
three years, and the unhappy frontier tasted 
the full measure of its calamities. The gold of 
Anastasius was offered too late, the number of 
his troops w’as defeated by the number of their 
generals; the countiy was stripped of its in- 
hjibiUmts, and both the living and the dead were 
abandoned to the wild beasts of the desert. The 
resistance of Edessa, and the deficiency of spoil, 
inclined the mind of Cabades to peace : he sold 
his conquests for an exorbitant price ; and the 
same line, though marked with slaughter and 
devastation, still separated the two empires. To 
avert the repetition of the same evils, Anastasius 
resolved to found a new colony, so strong, that 


It should defy the power of the Persian, so far 
advanced towards Assyria, that its stationary 
troops might defend the province by the menace 
or operation of ofiensive nur. For yortifiraiions 
this purpose, the town of Dara,t^7 of Ultra, 
fourteen miles from Kisibis, and four days’ 
journey from the Tigris, was peopled and 
adorned ; the hasty works of Anastasius were 
improved by the perseverance of Justinian; and 
W'ithout insisting on places less important, the 
fortifications of i)ara may represent the military 
architecture of the age. Tiie city was sur- 
rounded with tu'o walls, and the interval be- 
tween them, of fifty paces, afforded a retreat to 
the cattle of the besieged. The inner wall was 
a monument of strength and beauty: it mea- 
sured sixty feet from the ground, and the height 
of the towers was one hundred feet ; the loop- 
holes, from M'hence an enemy might be annoyed 
with missile W'eapons, w^ere small, but nu- 
merous : the soldiers were planted along the 
rampart, under the shelter of double galleries, 
and a third platform, spacious and secure, was 
raised on the summit of the towers. The ex- 
terior wall appears to have been less lofty, but 
more solid ; and each tower was protected by a 
quadrangular bulwark. A hard rocky soil re- 
sisted the tools of the miners, and on the south- 
east, where the ground w'as more tractable, 
their approach was retarded by a new work, 
which advanced in the shape of an half-moon. 
The double and treble ditches were filled with 
a stream of water ; and in the management of 
the river, the most skilful labour was employed 
to supply the inhabitants, to distress the be- 
siegers, and to prevent the mischiefs of a natural 
or artificial inundation. Dara continued more 
than sixty years to fulfil the wishes of its 
founders, and to provoke the jealousy of the 
Fersians, who incessantly complained, that this 
impregnable fortress had been constructed in 
manifest violation of the treaty of peace between 
the two empires. 

Betw'een the Euxine and the Cas- cisspian 
plan, the countries of Colchos, oribensua 
Iberia, and Albania, are intersected 
in every direction by the branches of Mount 
Caucasus ; and the two principal gates, or passes, 
from nortli to south, have been frequently con- 
founded in the geography both of tlie ancients 
and moderns. The name of Caspian or Albanian 
gates is properly applied to Derbend,i38 which 
occupies a short declivity between the moun- 
tains and the sea ; the city, if we give credit to 
local tradition, had been founded by the Greeks ; 
and this dangerous entrance was fortified by the 
kings of Persia, with a mole, double walls, and 
doors of iron. The Iberian gates isy are formed 
by a narrow passage of six miles in Mount 
Caucasus, which opens from the northern side 


Procopius (Persic, 1. i, c. 5— 6‘.), who may he comiiared 

framnentA of (h-ienlal history (IPHerhdot, BU)liot. Orient, p. 351, 
ami Texeira, lli, story of Persia, translatetl or abridji^ea by htejjhens, 
I. i. c. 32. p, 132 -43H,). The chronolojjy is ably ascertained by 
Asseman (Bibliot. Orient, tom. iii, p- .306 -'427.). 

136 The Persian war, mider the reigns of Anastasius and Justin, 
may be collected from Procopius (Persic. I, i. c. 7, 8, 9.), Tt^. 

S hanes (in Chronograph, p. 121—127.), Evagrius (1. hi. c. 57.), 
'farcelllnus (in Cbron. p. 47.) and Josue Stylites (apud Asaeman. 
tom. i. p. 272—281.). . , _ 

137 The description of Data is amply and correctly given by Pro- 
copius {Persic- 1. 1 . c. 10. 1. ii. c. 13. lie Edific, 1. ii. c. 1, 2, 3- 1. lii. 
c. 5.), $ee the situation in D’Anville (i'Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 53, 


54, .55.), though he seems to double the interval between Dara and 
Nisihis. 


_ 9.1, Histoire O'tin^alugique des Tatars (tom- i. p. _ 

Olearias (Voyage on Perse, p. and Oomeillo le Umyn 

(Voyages, tom. i. p. 146, 147.): his view may be compared with 
the plan of Olearius, who judges tire wall to be of sliells and gravel 
hardened by time. 

139 Ihfocopius, though with some confusion, always denominate* 
them Caspian (Pei*sic. 1. i. c. 10.). The pass is now styled Tatar- 
topa, the Tartar-gates (D'AnviUe, Gdogratihie Anciexiue, tom. ii. 
p. 119, 120.), 
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of Iberia or Georgia, into the plain that reaches 
to the Tanais and the Volga. A fortress, de- 
signed by Alexander perhaps, or one of his suc- 
cessors, to command that important pass, had 
descended by right of conquest or inheritance 
to a prince of the Huns, who offered it for a 
moderate price to the emperor : but while Anas- 
tasias paused, while he timorously computed the 
cost and the distance, a more vigilant rival 
interposed, and Cabades forcibly occupied the 
straits of Caucasus. The Albanian and Ibe- 
rian gates excluded the horsemen of Scythia 
from the shortest and most practicable roads, 
and the whole front of the mountains was co- 
vered by the rampart of Gog and Magog, the 
long wall which has excited the curiosity of an 
Arabian caliph and a llussian conqueror. 
According to a recent description, huge stones 
seven feet thick, twenty-one feet in length or 
height, are artificially joined without iron or 
cement, to compose a wall, which runs above 
three hundred miles from the shores of Derbend, 
over the hills and through the valleys of Dag- 
hestan and Georgia. Without a vision, such 
a work might be undertaken by the policy of 
Cabades ; without a miracle, it might be accom- 
plished by his son, so formidable to the Romans 
under the name of Chosroes, so dear to the 
Orientals under the appellation of Nushirwan. 
The Persian monarch held in his hand the keys 
both of peace and war; but he stipulated, in 
every treaty, that Justinian should contribute to 
the expense of a common barrier, which equally 
protected the two empires from the inroads of 

the Scythians. 1 '^2. 

VI 1. Justinian suppressed the schools of 
Athens and the consulship of Rome, which had 
given so many sages and heroes to mankind. 
Both these institutions had long since dege- 
nerated from their primitive glory; yet some 
reproach may be justly inflicted on the avarice 
and jealousy of a prince, by whose hand such 
venerable ruins were destroyed. 

The schools of ^ tlieiis, after her Persian triumphs, 

Athens. adoi^ted the philosophy of Ionia 
and the rhetoric of Sicily; and these studies 
became the patrimony of a city, whose inhabit- 
ants, about thirty thousand males, condensed, 
within the period of a single life, the genius of 
ages and millions. Our sense of the dignity of 
human nature is exalted by the simple recollec- 
tion, that Isocrates was the companion of 
Plato and Xenophon ; that he assisted, perhaps 
with the historian Thucydides, at the first repre- 
sentations of the (Edipus of Sophocles and the 
Iphigenia of Euripides ; and that his pupils 
JEschines and Demosthenes contended for the 
crown of patriotism in the presence of Aristotle, 
the master of Theophrastus, who taught at 
Athens with the founders of the Stoic and 


140 The Imasinaty rampart of Gog' and Magog, which was 
seriously explored and bdievecl by a caliph of the ixth century, 
appears to bo derived from the gates of Mount Caucasus and a 
vitgue report oi the wall of China (Geograph. Nuhlensis, p. !i67— 
270. MOmoires dt* I'Acaddmic, tom. xxxl. p. 210 ~2l!}.). 

141 Sea a leanjed dissertation of Baler, rfe muro Catteaseos in Com- 
ment. Aoad. retropol. ann. 1726, tom. i. p. 42.5—463. ; but it ia 
uestitute of & map or plan. When the caar Peter I. became master 

measure of the wall was found to 
• Russian or fathom, each of seven feetBnglidij in 

... w - Nushirwan, 


Epicurean sects. ^ 44 Tlio ingenuous youth of 
Attica enjoyed the benefits of their domestic 
education, which was communicated without 
envy to the rival cities. Two thousand disciples 
heiu'd the lessons of 'Fheophnistus ; ^45 the 
schools of rhetoric must have been still more 
populous than those of philosophy ; and a rapid 
succession of students diilused the fame of their 
teachers as far as the utmost limits of the Gre- 
cian language and name. Those limits were 
enlarged by tlie victories of Alexander ; the arts 
of Athens survived her freedom and dominion ; 
and the Greek colonies which the Macedonians 
planted in Egypt, and scattered over Asia, 
undertook long and frequent pilgrimages to 
worship the Muses in their favourite temple on 
the banks of the Ilissus. Tlie Latin conquerors 
respectfully listened to the instructions of their 
subjects and captives ; the names of Cicero and 
Horace were enrolled in the schools of Athens ; 
and after the perfect settlement of the Roman 
empire, the natives of Italy, of Africa, and of 
Britain, conversed in the groves of the Academy 
with their fellow-students of the East, Tlie 
studies of philosophy and eloquence are con- 
genial to a popular state, which encourages the 
freedom of enquiry, and submits only to the 
force of persuasion. In the republics of Greece 
and Rome, the art of speaking was the powerful 
engine of patriotism or ambition; and the 
schools of rhetoric poured forth a colony of 
statesmen and legislators. When the liberty 
of public debate was suppressed, the orator, in 
the honourable pi’ofession of an advocate, might 
plead the cause of innocence and justice; he 
might abuse his talents in the more profitable 
trade of panegyric ; and the same precepts con- 
tinued to dictate the fanciful declamations of 
the sophist, and the chaster beauties of historical 
composition. The systems which professed to 
unfold the nature of God, of man, and of the 
universe, entertained the curiosity of the philo- 
sophic student ; and according to the temper of 
his mind, he might doubt with the sceptics, or 
decide with the Stoics, sublimely speculate with 
Plato, or severely argue with Aristotle. The 
pride of the adverse sects had fixed an unattain- 
able term of moral happiness and perfection : 
but the race was glorious and salutary ; the dis- 
ciples of Zeno, and even tiiose of Epicunis, 
were taught both to act and to sufter : and the 
death of Petronius was not less ctFectual than 
that of Seneca, to humble a tyrant by the dis- 
covery of his impotence. The light of science 
could not indeed be confined wdthin the walls 
of Athens. Her incomparable writers address 
themselves to the human race; the living mas- 
ters emigrated to Italy and Asia; Berytus, in 
later times, was devoted to the study of the law ; 
astronomy and physic were cultivalcd in the 

143 The life of Isocrates extends from Olvmn. Ixxxvi. 1, toex. 3. 
(ante Christ. 436- 338.). See JDion.YS. Halieani. lam. ii. t>. 140, 1.50. 
edit. Hud.son. I’lntarch (sive ammYmus), in Vit. X. Oratoracn, 

1.543. edit. H. Sttfph. Phot. CikI. coUx. p. 1453. 

144 The schools of Atlums an- copiously thotiah concist-iy rente- 

eented in the Foxtuna Attica of IVfcurshw (c. viil. j>. .5'.) -73. in 
tom. i. Oi)p,). For the state aiul arts of the city, sw; the first book 
o* and a small tract of DicEoarchus (hi the secontl volutno 

of HueIsoii’s Gcof'ritphm), who -wrote about Olymp. cxvU. (Dod* 
weU’s Dissertat. sect. 4.). 

145 Dlogen. Laert. de Vit. rhilosOi»U. 1, v, segm, S7. p. 289. 
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miisaeum of Alexandria ; but the Attic schools 
of rhetoric and philosophy maintained their 
superior reputation from the Peloponnesian war 
to the reign of Justinian. Athens, though 
situate in a barren soil, possessed a pure air, a 
free navigation, and the monuments of ancient 
art. That sacred retirement was seldom dis- 
turbed by the business of trade or government ; 
and tlie last of the Athenians were distinguished 
by their lively wit, the purity of their taste and 
language, their social mannei's, and some traces, 
at least in discourse, of the magnanimity of 
their Withers, In the suburbs of the city, the 
academy of the Platonists, the lycaeum. of the 
I*eripatetics, the politico of the Stoics, and the 
garden of the Epicureans, were planted with 
trees and decorated with statues : and the philo- 
sophers, instead of being immured in a cloister, 
delivered their instructions in spacious and plea- 
sant walks, xvhich, at different hours, were con- 
secrated to the exercises of the mind and body. 
The genius of the founders still lived in those 
venerable seats ; the ambition of succeeding to 
the masters of human reason, excited a gener- 
ous emulation ; and the merit of the candidates 
was determined, on each vacancy, by the free 
voices of an enlightened people. The Athenian 
professors were paid by their disciples ; accord- 
ing to their mutual wants and abilities, the price 
appears to have varied from a mina to a talent } 
and Isocrates himself, who derides the avarice 
of the sophists, required, in his school of rhetoric, 
about thirty pounds from each of his hundred 
pupils. ' The wages of industry are just and 
honourable, yet the same Isocrates shed tears at 
the first receipt of a stipend ; the Stoic might 
blush when he was hired to preach the contempt 
of money ; and I should be sorry to discover, 
that Aristotle or Plato so far degenerated from 
the example of Socrates, as to exchange know- 
ledge for gold. But some property of lands 
and houses was settled by the permission of the 
laws, and tlie legacies of deceased friends, on 
the philosophic chairs of Athens. Epicurus 
bequeathed to his disciples the gardens which he 
had purchased for eighty minae or two hundred 
and fifty pounds, with a fund sufficient for their 
frugal subsistence and monthly festivals ; 
and the patrimony of Plato afforded an annual 
rent, which, in eight centuries, was gradually 
increased from three to one thousand pieces of 
gold. 147 The schools of Athens were pro- 
tected by the wisest and most virtuous of the 
Roman princes. The library which Hadrian 
founded, was placed in a portico adorned with 
pictures, statues, and a roof of alabaster, and 
supported by one hundred columns of Phrygian 
marble. The public salaries were assigned by 


tlie generous spirit of the Antonin es ; and each 
professor, of politics, of rhetoric, of the Pla- 
tonic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the Epicu- 
rean philosophy, received an annual stipend of 
ten thousand drachmae, or more than three hun- 
dred pounds sterling. 148 After the death of 
Marcus, tlaese liberal donations, and the privi- 
leges attached to the thrones of science, were 
abolished and revived, diminished and enlarged : 
but some vestige of royal bounty may be found 
under the successors of Constantine ; and their 
arbitrary choice of an unworthy candidate might 
tempt the philosophers of Athens to regret the 
days of independence and poverty. 149 It is 
remarkable, that the impartial favour of tlie 
Antonines was bestowed on the four adverse 
sects of philosophy, which they considered as 
equally useful, or at least as equally innocent. 
Socrates had fonnerly been the glory and the 
reproach of his country ; and tlie first lessons 
of Ej>icurus so strangely scandalised the pious 
ears of the Athenians, that by his exile, and 
that of liis antagonists, they silenced all vain 
disputes concerning the nature of the gods. 
But in the ensuing year tliey recalled the hasty 
decree, restored the liberty of the schools, and 
were convinced, by the experience of ages, that 
the moral character of philosophers is not 
affected by the diversity of their theological 
speculations. ^ so 

The Gothic arms were less fatal ^ 
to the schools of Athens than the 
establishment of a new religion, 
whose ministers superseded the exercise of rea- 
son, resolved every question by an article of 
faith, and condemned the infidel or sceptic to 
eternal flames. In many a volume of laborious 
controversy, they exposed the weakness of the 
understanding and the corruption of the heart, 
insulted human nature in the sages of antiquity, 
and proscribed the spirit of philosophical enquiry, 
so repugnant to the doctrine, or at least to the 
temper, of an humble believer. The surviving 
sect of the Platonists, whom Plato w’ould have 
blushed to acknowledge, extravagantly mingled 
a sublime theory with the practice of supersti- 
tion and magic ; and as they remained alone in 
the midst of a Christian world, they indulged a 
secret rancour against the government of the 
church and state ; whose severity was still sus- 
pended over their heads. About a century after 
the reign of Julian, ^ si Proclus,!^^ „ , 
was permitted to teach in the philo- 
sophic chair of the academy ; and such was his 
industry, that he frequently, in the same day, 
pronounced five lessons, and composed seven 
hundred lines. Plis sagacious mind explored 
the deepest questions of morals and metaphy- 


110 See the Testament of &)icurus in Diogen. Lacrt* I. *. segm. 16 
.—*20. (ill, A single Epistle (ad Faniiliares, siii. 1.) displays 
the iiijnstieo of the Areopagus, the IkleUty of the Epicureans, the dex- 
terous politeness of Cicero, and the mixture of contempt and esteem 
with which the Roman senators considered the plvilosopny and philo- 
sophera of (Jreece. 

147 Damfwcius, in Vit. Isidor. apud Photiuni, cod. ccxlii. p. 10.64. 

14S Wee Lucian (in Eunuch, tom. H. p. UfiO— 359. edit. Reitz), Phi- 
lostratus (in Vit. Sophist. 1. ii. c. 2.), and Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin 
(1. Ixxi. p. 119.^1.), with their edittirs Du Soul, Olearius, and Keimar, 
and, above ail, Salmasius (ad Hist. Augti.st. ]>. 72.). A judicious phi- 
losopher (Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. 5j. p. .340-574.) prefers 
the tree contributions of the students to a fixed stipend for tlie pro- 
fessor. 

M9 Brucker, Hist. Grit. PhiloKOph. tom. ii. p. 310, &c. 

150 Tlie birth of Kiucurus is dxed to the year 342 before Christ 


(Bayle), Olyrapiad cix. 3. ; and he opened his school at Athen.«i, 
Olymp. cxvm. 3. 306 years before the same tiera. This intolerant law 
(Athenseus, 1. xiii. p. 610. Dxogen. Laertius, 1. v. s. 38. p. 290, Ju- 
lius Pollux, ix- 6.) was enacted in the same, or the succeetUng year 
(Sigonius, Opp. tom. v. p. 62. Menagdus, ad Diogen. Laert. p. 204. 
Corsini Fasti Attici, tom. iv. p. 67, 68.). Theophrastus, chief of the 
Peri]mtetic8, aatd disciple of Aristotle, was involved In the same rxile. 

151 This is no fanciful tera; the Pagans reclconed their calamities 

from the reign of their hero. Proclus^ whose nativity is marked by 
his hOTOSCi^ (A. D. 412, February 8, at C. P.), died 124 years owe 
IovXmvov D. 48.’> (Marin, in Vitd Procli, c. 36.}. 

152 The Life of Proclus, by Marines, was published by Pabricius 
(Hamburgh, 1700, et ad calcem Bibliot. J.atin. Lond. lV03.). Wee 
Suidas (tom. iil. p. 185, 186.), Fabricius (Bibliot. Craco. 1. v. c. 26. 

449—552.), and Brucker (itist. Crit. Pmlosoph. tom. ii* p. 319— 
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sics, and he Yentured to urge eighteen argu- 
ments against the Christian doctrine of the 
creation of the world. But in the intervals of 
study, he pcrmialh/ conversed with Fan, iEscu- 
lapius, and Minerva, in whose mysteries he was 
secretly initiated, and whose prostrate statues 
he adored; in the devout persuasion that the 
philosopher, who is a citizen of the universe, 
should be the priest of its various deities. An 
eclipse of the sun announced his approaching 
end ; and his life, with that of his scholar Isi- 
doreA^s compiled by two of their most learned 
His successors, disciples, exhibits a deplorable pic- 
A. D. 485-529. ture of the second childhood of 
human reason. Yet the golden chain, as it was 
fondly styled, of the Platonic succession, conti- 
nued forty-four years from the death of jproclus 
to the edict of Justinian, w'hich imposed a 
perpetual silence on the schools of Athens, and 
excited the grief and indignation of the few re- 
maining votaries of Grecian science and super- 
stition. Seven friends and philosophers, Dio- 
genes and Hermias, Eulalius and Friscian, 
Damascius, Isidore, and Simplicius, who dis- 
sented from the religion of their sovereign, 
embraced the resolution of seeking in a foreign 
land the freedom which was denied in their 
native country. They had heard, and they cre- 
dulously believed, that the republic of Plato 
was realised in the despotic government of 
Persia, and that a patriot king reigned over the 
happiest and most virtuous of nations. They 
were soon astonished by the natural discovery, 
that Persia resembled the other countries of the 
globe ; that Chosroes, who affected the name of 
a philosopher, was vain, cruel, and ambitious; 
that bigotry, and a spirit of intolerance, prevailed 
among the Magi ; that the nobles were haughty, 
the courtiers servile, aixd the magistrates unjust ; 
that the guilty sometimes escaped, and that the 
innocent were often oppressed. The disappoint- 
ment of the philosophers provoked them to 
overlook the real virtues of the Persians ; and 
they were scandalised, more deeply perhaps than 
became their profession, with the plurality of 
wives and concubines, the incestuous marriages, 
and the custom of exposing dead bodies to the 
dogs and vultures, instead of hiding them in 
the earth, or consuming them with fire. Their 
repentance was expressed by a precipitate return, 
and they loudly declared that they had rather 
die on the borders of the empire, than enjoy the 
wealth and favour of the barbarian. From this 
journey, however, they derived a benefit which 
reflects the purest lustre on the character of 
Chosroes. He required, that the seven sages 
who had visited the court of Persia, should be 
exempted from the penal laws which Justinian 
enacted against his Pagan subjects ; and this 
privilege, expressly stipulated in a treaty of 
peace, was guarded by tiie vigilance of a power- 
Tiie to of the mediator. ^ Simplici us and his 

puiiowpiict*. companions ended their lives in 

153 The life of Isidore was composed by Damascius {apud Phottum, 
wl- ccxlu. p. Hee the last age of the Pagan philoso- 


„ lecortoiby.dfohn' 

, ; , , - - ; v --r'- r-r h and an antwiympua 

rouicle l« the Vatican library (apud Aleman, p, 106.), 

.55 AgathiM (>. U. p. 69, 70, 71.) relates this curious st 


e?i 

■ ii.^"-p.-69i;,70,'Tl,;)'Telate8 this curious story.':. . 

roes ascended the tlirone in tiie year 531, and m^e his first 


peace and obscurity ; and as they left no disciples, 
they terminate the long list of Grecian philoso- 
phers, who may be justly praised, notwithstand- 
ing their defects, as the wisest and most virtuous 
of their contemporaries. The writings of Sim- 
plicius are now extant. His physical and meta- 
physical commentaries on Aristotle have passed 
away vvith the fashion of the times ; but his 
moral interpretation of Epictetus is preserved 
in the library of nations, as a classic book, 
most excellently adapted to direct tlie will, to 
purify the heart, and to conBrm the understand- 
ing, by a just confidence in the nature both of 
God and man. 

About the same time that Py- ^he iiomun ' 
thagoras first invented the appel- 
lation of philosopher, liberty and Justiniam^ 
the consulship were founded at ‘ ' ’ 

Home by the elder Brutus. The revolutions 
of the consular office, which may be viewed in 
the successive lights of a substance, a shadow, 
and a name, have been occasionally mentioned 
in the present history. The first magistrates 
of the republic had been chosen by the people, 
to exercise, in the senate and in the camp, the 
powers of peace and war, which were afterwards 
translated to the emperors. But the tradition 
of ancient dignity was long revered by the 
Romans and barbarians. A Gothic historian 
applauds the consulship of Theodoric as the 
height of all temporal glory and greatness 
the king of Italy himself congratulates those 
annual favourites of fortune, who, without the 
cares, enjoyed the splendour of the throne ; and 
at the end of a thousand years, two consuls 
were created by the sovereigns of Rome and 
Constantinople, for the sole purpose of giving a 
date to the year, and a festival to the people. 
But the expenses of this festival, in which the 
wealthy and the vain aspired to surpass their 
predecessors, insensibly arose to the enormous 
sum of fourscore thousand pounds ; the wisest 
senators declined an useless honour, which 
involved the certain ruin of their families ; and 
to this reluctance I should impute the frequent 
chasms in the last age of the consular PasH- 
The predecessors of Justinian had assisted from 
the public treasures the dignity of the less opu- 
lent candidates ; the avarice of that prince pre- 
ferred the cheaper and more convenient method 
of advice and regulation. Seven prescessions 
or spectacles were the number to w’hich his 
edict confined the horse and chariot races, the 
athletic sports, the music, and pantomimes of 
the theatre, and the hunting of wild beasts ; and 
small pieces of silver were discreetly substituted 
to the gold medals, which had always excited 
tumult and drunkenness, when they were scat- 
tered with a profuse hand among tlie populace. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, and his own 
example, the succession of c<msuls finally ceased 
in the thirteentli year of Justinian, whose des- 
potic temper might be gratilied by the silent 

■with the Romans in tiie beginning of 533, a date tnmi comnntilile 
•with his fame and the old age of Ihidore (Asseman. Bibiiot. 

OHent tom. ah. ji. 404. Pagt, tom. li. ji. 543. 5, "().). 

_156 Ofissiodor. Variamm Epist, vi. 1. Jonumdes. c. 57, p.6f>6. edit. 
Grot. Onod summum bonum jirimumnut* in mundo dwus e<liVltur. 

157 nee the regulations of Justinian (Novell, cv.), dati'd at Constan' 
tinopie, July 5. and addressed to ytrategius, treasurer of the etiipixe. 
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extinction of a title which admonished the Ro- 
mans of their ancient freedom. Yet the 
annual consulship still lived in the minds of the 
people; they fondly expected its speedy restor- 
ation; they applauded the gracious condescen- 
sion of successive princes, by whom it was as- 
sumed in the first year of their reign ; and three 
centuries elapsed, after the death of Justinian, 
before that obsolete dignity, which had been 
suppressed by custom, could be abolished by 
law.i5i> The imperfect mode of distinguishing 
each year by the name of a magistrate, was 
usually supplied by the date of a permanent sera ; 
the creation of the world, according to the sep- 
tuagint version, was adopted by tbe Greeks 
and the Latins, since the age of Charlemagne, 
have computed their time from the birth of 
Christ. 


CHAP. XLL 


Congvests of Justinian in the West* — • Character 
and Jirst Campaigns of JBelisanus- ■— He f/i- 
vades and subdues the Varidal Kingdom of 
Africa* — His Triumph* — The Gothic War* 
— He recovers SicUy, JSfapleSf and Rome. — 
Biege of Rome bp the Goths* — Their Retreat 
and Losses . — Surrender of Ravenna* — Glorp 
of Belharius* — His domestic Sha7ne and J/w- 
fortunes. 

Justinian Whkn Justinian ascended the 
Africa, throne, about fifty years after the fall 
A. 0. San. Qf the W estern empire, the kingdoms 
of the Goths and Vandals had obtained a solid, 
and, as it might seem, a legal establishment 
both in Europe and Africa, The titles which 
Roman victory had inscribed, were erased with 
equal justice by the sword of the barbarians; 
and their successful rapine derived a more ve- 
nerable sanction from time, from treaties, and 
from the oaths of fidelity, already repeated by a 
second or third generation of obedient subjects. 
Experience and Christianity had refuted the 
superstitious hope, that Rome was founded by 
the gods to reign for ever over the nations of 
the earth. But the proud claims of perpetual and 
indefeasible dominion, which her soldiers could 
no longer maintain, was finnly asserted by her 
statesmen and lawprs, whose opinions have 
been sometimes revived and propagated in the 
modern schools of jurisprudence. After Rome 


15S Procopius, fa Anccdot. c. 26. Aleman, p. 106. In the xriiith 
year after the consulship of Basilius, according to the reckoning of 
MarceUinus, Victor, Maritis, &c. the secret history vas composed, 
and, in the eyes of Procopius, the consulship was finally aholished. 

lot) Bv Leo, the philosopher (Novell, xcir, A. D. 886—911.). See 
Vairi Uviin+if-a. Ti. .Vio—Siiy.l and Ducauffe lUloss. Grffi 


Pagi (Disseitat. Ilypatica, p. 325— 36‘2.) and Ducange (Gloss. Grcec. 
p. 1(535,1636.). Even the title was vilified : conaulatus cotiicilli -- -- 
vilescunt, savs the emperor himself. , , 

160 Acoordingto.rulius Africanusj&c. the world was created the 
first of September, 5508 years, three mondis, and twenty-live days be- 
fore the birth of Christ (see Pezron, Antiquitd des Terns dtifendue, 
p. 20—28.) j and tl Is rera has been used by the Greeks, the (Oriental 
Christians, and even by tlie Russians, till the reign of iy>ter I. The 
period, however arbitrary, is clear and convenient. (Of the 7296 years 
which arc supposed to elapse since the creation, we shalMind 3000 of 
igtioranoe and darkness ; 20lK) either fabulous or doubtful ; 1000 of 
ancient history, commencing with the I’exsian empire, and the Re- 
publics of Rome and Athens; 1000 from tlie fail of the Roman 
empire in the West to the discovery of America ; and the remaining 
296 will ai most complete three centuries of the uiodent state of Europe 
and mankind. I rtwet tliis chrottology, so far preferable to omr 
double and perplexed method of counting backwards and forwards the 
years before and after the Christian asra. , _ . , 

Kil The asra of the world has prevailed in the East since the vith 
gcmral council (A. 1). 681.). In the West the (faristian asra wm 
first invented fa the vith century : it was propagated m Uie vnith by 


herself had been stripped of the Imperial pur- 
ple, the princes of Constantinople assumed the 
sole and sacred sceptre of the monarchy ; de- 
manded, as their rightful inheritance, the pro- 
vinces which had been subdued by the consuls, 
or possessed by the Caesars ; and feebly aspired 
to deliver their faithful subjects of the West 
from the usurpation of heretics and barbarians. 
The execution of this splendid design was in 
some degree reserved for Justinian. During 
tlie five first years of his reign, he reluctantly 
waged a costly and unprofitable war against the 
Persians; till his pride submitted to bis am- 
bition, and he purchased, at the price of foui* 
hundred and forty thousand pounds sterling, 
the benefit of a precarious truce, which, in the 
language of both nations, was dignified with the 
appellation of the endless peace. The safety of 
the East enabled the emperor to employ his 
forces against the Vandals ; and the internal 
state of Africa afforded an honourable motive, 
and promised a powerful support, to the Roman 
arms. i 

According to the testament of the state of the 

founder, the African kingdom had SweSc. 
lineally descended to Hilderic, the A. d- 523 - 530 . 
eldest of the Vandal princes. A mild disposi- 
tion inclined the son of a tyrant, the grandson of 
a conqueror, to prefer the counsels of clemency 
and peace; and his accession was marked by 
the salutary edict, which restored two hundred 
bishops to their churches, and allowed the free 
profession of the Athanasian creed, s But tlie 
Catholics accepted, with cold and transient gra- 
titude, a favour so inadequate to their preten- 
sions, and the virtues of Hilderic offended the 
prejudices of his countrymen. The Arian 
clergy presumed to insinuate that he had re- 
nounced the faith, and the soldiers more loudly 
complained that he had degenerated from the 
courage, of his ancestors. His ambassadors 
were suspected of a secret and disgraceful nego- 
tiation in tbe Byzantine court ; and his general, 
the Achilles, 3 as he was named, of the Vandals, 
lost a battle against the naked and disorderly 
Moors, The public discontent was Geiimer. 
exasperated by Geiimer, whose age, a. d. 530 -^ 4 , 
descent, and military fame, gave him an appa- 
rent title to the succession : he assumed, with the 
consent of the nation, the reins of government; 
and his unfortunate sovereign sunk without a 
struggle from the throne to a dimgeoxi^ where 
he was strictly guarded with a faithful counsellor, 

the authority and writings of venerable Bede; but it was not till the 
3rth that the use became legal and popular. See I’Art de verifier lea 
Dates, Dissert, Pi^liminaire> p. iii. xii. Dictionnaire Diplomatique, 
torn. i. p. 329—337. ; the works of a laborious society of Benedictine 
monks, 

1 The complete series of the Vandal war is related by Procopius in 
a regtxlar and elegant narrative (1. i. c. 9— 25. 1. ii. c. 1-1.3.), and 
happy would be my lot, could I always tread in the footsteps of such 
a guide. From the entire and diligent perusal of the Greek text, I 
have a right to pronounce that the Latin and French versions 
of Grotius and Cousin may not be innilicitly trusted ; vet the president 
Cousin has been often praised, and Hugo (irotius was the first scholar 
of a learned age. 

2 See Ruinart, Hist. Persecut. Vandal, c. xii. p. 589. His best evi- 
dence is drawn from the Life of St. Pulgeiitius, composed by one of his 
disciples, transcribed in a great measure fa the Annals of Baronius, 
and printed fa several great collections (Catalog. Bibliot. Bunavianm, 
tom. i. voL ii. p. 1258.). 

3 For what quality of the mind or body ? For speed, or beautv, or 
valour ? , . In what language did tiie Vandals read Homer ? — Did ho 
speak Oerman?— The Latins had four versions (Fabric, tom. i. 1. ii. c. 3. 
p, 297.) ■ yet in spite of the praises of Seneca (Consol, c. 26.) they ap- 
pear to hove been more successful in imitating than in translating the 
Greek poets* But tlie name of Achilles might be fatuous and popular 
even among the illiterate barbarians. 
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and bis unpopular nepliew the Achilles of the 
Vandals, But the indulgence which Hilderic 
had shown to his Catholic subjects had power- 
fully recommended him to the favour of Justi- 
nian, who, for the benefit of his own sect, could 
acknowledge the use and justice of religious 
toleration ; their alliance, while the nephew of 
Justin remained in a private station, was ce- 
mented by the mutual exchange of gifts and 
letters ; and the emperor Justinian asserted the 
cause of royalty and friendship. In two succes- 
sive embassies, he admonished the usurper to 
repent of his treason, or to abstain, at least, from 
any further violence, which might provoke the 
displeasure of God and of the Eomans ; to 
reverence the laws of kindred and succession, 
and to suffer an infirm old man peaceably to 
end his days, either on the throne of Carthage, 
or in the palace of Constantinople, The passions 
or even the prudence of Gelimer compelled him 
to reject these requests, which were urged in the 
haughty tone of menace and command ; and he 
justified his ambition in a language rarely spoken 
in the Byzantine court, by alleging the right of 
a free people to remove or punish their chief 
magistrate, who had failed in the execution of 
tlie kingly office. After this fniitless expostu- 
lation, the captive monarch was more rigorously 
treated, his nephew was deprived of his eyes, 
and the cruel Vandal, confident in his strength 
and distance, derided the vain threats and slow 
preparations of the emperor of the East, Jus- 
tinian resolved to deliver or revenge his friend, 
Gelimer to maintain his usurpation: and the 
■war was preceded, according to the practice of 
civilised nations, by the most solemn protest- 
ations, that each party was sincerely desirous of 
peace. 

itebatea on the Tlie report of an African war was 

African war. grateful Only to the vain and idle 
populace of Constantinople, whose poverty ex- 
empted them from tribute, and whose cowardice 
was seldom exposed to military service. But 
the wiser citizens, who judged of the future 
by the past, revolved in their memory the im- 
mense loss, both of men and money, which the 
empire had sustained in the expedition of Basi- 
Hscus. The troops, which, after five laborious 
campaigns, bad been recalled from tlie Persian 
frontier, dreaded the sea, the climate, and the 
arms of an unknown enemy. Tiie ministers of 
the -finances computed, as far as they might 
compute, the demands of an African war ; the 
taxes which must be found and levied to supply 
those insatiate demands; and the danger, lest 
their own lives, or at least their lucrative em- 
ployments, should be made responsible for the 
deficiency of the supply. Inspired by such 
selfish motives (for we may not suspect him of 
any zeal for the public good), John of Cappa- 
docia ventured to oppose in full council the 
inclinations of his master. Pie confessed, that 
a victory of such importance could not be too 
dearly purchased ; but he represented in a grave 


4 A^/mr — absurd ex 
dated A. D. 533 


Thectmqiiest of Africa maybe 
. Stytember 14, It is celebrated by Justinian in tbo 
se to lim Imtitmes, which were publislied Novamlw St. of tbe 

a Qpfiijro dt 6 heXiffototOf ex Vep/iavutt) Opaxvprt xtu 


discourse the certain difficulties and the tmeertain 
event. ‘‘ You undertake,” said the pradect, to 
besiege Carthage by land, the distance is not 
less than one hundred and forty days’ journey ; 
on the sea, a wdiole year must elapse before 
you can receive any intelligence from your 
fleet. If Africa should be reduced, it cannot 
be preserved without tlie additional conquest 
of Sicily and Italy. Success will impose the 
obligation of new labours ; a single misfortune 
** will attract the barbarians into the heart of 
** your exhausted empire.” Justinian felt the 
weight of this salutary advice ; he W'as confounded 
by the unwonted freedom of an obsequious ser- 
vant ; and the design of the war would perhaps 
have been relinquished, if his courage had not 
been revived by a voice which silenced the 
doubts of profane reason. “ I have seen a 
« vision,” cried an artful or fimatic bishop of 
the East. « It is the wall of Heaven, O emperor I 
that you should nol abandon your holy enter- 
“ terprise for the deliverance of the African 
‘‘ church. The God of battles will march 
“ before your standard, and disperse your ene- 
** mies, who are the enemies of his Son.” Tlie 
emperor might be tempted, and his counsellors 
were constrained, to give credit to this seasonable 
revelation : but they derived more rational hope 
from the revolt, which the adherents of Plilderic 
or Athanasius had already excited on the borders 
of the Vandal monarchy. Pnidentius, an African 
subject, had privately signified his loyal inten- 
tions, and a small military aid restored the pro- 
vince of Tripoli to the obedience of the Homans, 
The government of Sardinia had been intrusted 
to Godas, a valiant barbarian ; he suspended the 
payment of tribute, disclaimed his allegiance to 
the usurper, and gave audience to the emissaries 
of Justinian, who found him master of that 
fruitful island, at the head of his guards, and 
proudly invested 'with the ensigns of royalty. 
The forces of the Vandals were diminished by 
discord and suspicion ; the Roman armies were 
animated by the spirit of Eelisarius; one of 
those heroic names which are familiar to every 
age and to every nation. 

The Africanus of new Rome was 
, 1 T , 1 CharaotfJ* and 

born, and perhaps educated, among ehoiie of 

the Thracian peasants, ^ without any 
of tliose advantages which had formed the vir- 
tues of the elder and younger Scipio ; a noble 
origin, liberal studies, and the emulation of a free 
state. The silence of a loquacious secretary 
may be admitted, to prove that the youth of Beli- 
sarius could not afibrd any subject of praise : he 
served, most assuredly, with valour and reputa- 
tion, among the private guards of Justinian ; 
and when his patron became emperor, the do- 
mestic was promoted to military command. 
After a bold inroad into Persarmenia, in which 
his glory was shared by a colleague, and his pro- 
gress was checked by an enemy, liclisarius re- 
paired to the important station of Dara, where 
he first accepted the service of Procopius, the 

/trr«fv (rrocop. Vandal. 1, 1. e. H.). Aleman (Not. ad 

Anmlat. p. 5.), an itahan, eonld ewHy ntK'ct the Herman vanity of 
Ctjphanius anti Vel&eruM;. -who wisthwl to claim the hero: lad his 
Herraania, a metropolis of Thrace* 1 cannot find In any civil or eede 
wastical lists ot the provinces and cities. 
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His services Companion, and diligent 

warl** historian of his exploits. 6 The Mir- 

A.D.529-.552. panes of I^ersia advanced, with 
forty thousand of her best troops, to raze the 
fortihcations of Dara ; and signified the day and 
the hour on w'hich the citizens should prepare a 
bath for his refreshment after tlie toils of victory. 
He encountered an adversary equal to himself, 
by the new title of General of the East ; his su- 
perior in the science of war, but much inferior 
in the number and quality of his troops, which 
amounted only to twenty-five thousand Romans 
and strangers, relaxed in their discipline, and 
humbled by recent disasters. As the level plain 
of Dara refused all shelter to stratagem and 
ambush, Belisarius protected his fx‘ont with a 
deep trench, which was prolonged at first in 
perpendicular, and afterwards in parallel, lines, 
to cover the wings of cavalry advantageously 
posted to command the hanks and rear of the 
enemy. When the Roman centre was shaken, 
their well-timed and rapid charge decided the 
conflict : the standard of Persia fell ; the im- 
mortals fled ; the ixifantry threw away their buck- 
lers, and eight thousand of the vanquished were 
left on the field of battle. In the next campaign, 
Syria was invaded on the side of the desert j and 
Belisarius, with twenty thousand men, hastened 
from Dara to the relief of the province. During 
the whole summer, the designs of the enemy 
were baffled by his skilful dispositions : he 
pressed tlieir retreat, occupied each night their 
camp of the preceding day, and would have se- 
cured a bloodless victory, if he could have resisted 
the impatience of his own troops. Tlieir valiant 
promise was faintly supported in the hour of 
battle ; the right wing was exposed by the trea- 
cherous or cowardly desertion of the Christian 
Arabs ; the Huns, a veteran band of eight hun- 
dred warrioi's, were oppressed by superior num- 
bei’s ; the flight of the Isauriaiis was intercepted ; 
but the Roman infantry stood firm on the left; 
for Belisarius himself, dismounting from his 
horse, showed them that intrepid despair was 
their only safety. They turned their backs to 
the Euphrates, and their faces to the enemy ; 
innumerable arrows glanced without effect from 
the compact and shelving order of their bucklers ; 
an impenetrable line of pikes was opposed to the 
repeated assaults of the Persian cavalry; and 
after a resistance of many hours, the remaining 
troops were .skilfully embarked under the shadow 
of the night. The Persian commander retired 
with disorder and disgrace, to answer a strict 
account of the lives of so many soldiers which 
he Iiad consumed in a barren victory. But the 
fame of Belisarius was not sullied by a defeat, 
in which he alone had saved his army from the 
consequences of their own rashness : the ap- 
proach of peace relieved him from the guard of 
the eastern frontier, and his conduct in the 
sedition of Constantinople amply discharged his 
obligations to the emperor. When the African 
war became the topic of popular discourse and 

6 The two first Persian campaigns of Belisarius are fairly and 
copiously related by his secretary (rerslc. 1, i. c. 12—18.). 

7 See the birth and character of Antonina, in tlic Anecdotes, c. 1. 
and the notes of Alemannus, p. 5. 

8 See the Preftice of Procopius. The enemies of archery might 
quote tlie reproaches of Diomede (Iliad, A. 385, &c.) and the per- 
rnittere vulaara ventis of Lucan (viii. 384.) : yet the Homans could 


secret deliberation, each of the Roman generals 
was apprehensive, rather than ambitious, of the 
dangerous honour; but as soon as Justinian had 
declared his preference of superior merit, their 
envy was rekindled by the unanimous applause 
which was given to the choice of Belisarius. 
The temper of the Byzantine court may encou- 
rage a suspicion, that the hero was darkly assisted 
by the intrigues of his wife, the fair and .subtle 
Antonina, who alternately enjoyed the con- 
fidence, and incurred the hatred, of the empress 
Theodora. The birth of Antonina was ignoble, 
she descended from a family of charioteers ; and 
her chastity has been stained with the foulest 
reproach. Yet she reigned with long and abso- 
lute power over the mind of her illustrious hus- 
band; and if Antonina disdained the merit of 
conjugal fidelity, she expressed a manly friend- 
ship to Belisarius, whom she accompanied with 
undaunted resolution in all the hardshix^s and 
dangers of a military life. 7 

The preparations for the African Preparations 
war were not unworthy of the last African 
contest between Rome and Cm- A.D.533. 
thage. The pride and flower of the army con- 
sisted of the guards of Belisarius, wlio, according 
to the pernicious indulgence of the times, devoted 
themselves by a particular oath of fidelity to the 
service of their patrons. Their strength and 
stature, for which they had been curiously se- 
lected, the goodness of their horses and armour, 
and the assiduous practice of all the exercises of 
war, enabled them to act whatever their courage 
might prompt; and tlieir courage was exalted 
by the social honour of their rank, and the per- 
sonal ambition of favour and fortune. Four 
hundred of the bravest of the Heruli inarched 
under the banner of the faithful and active PIui- 
ras ; their untractable valour was more highly 
prized than the tame submission of the Greeks 
and Syrians; and of such importance was it 
deemed to procure a reinforcement of six hun- 
dred Massagetse, or Huns, that they were allured 
by fraud and deceit to engage in a naval expe- 
dition, Five thousand horse and ten thousand 
foot were embarked at Constantinople for the 
conquest of Africa, but the infantry, for the 
most part levied in Thrace and Isauria, yielded 
to the more prevailing use and reputation of the 
cavalry; and the Scythian bow was the weapon 
on which the armies of Rome w ere now reduced 
to place their principal dependence. From a 
laudable desire to assert the dignity of his theme, 
Procopius defends the soldiers of his own time 
against the morose critics, who confined that 
respectable name to the heavy-armed warriors 
of antiquity, and maliciously observed, that the 
word archer is introduced by Homer s as a term 
of contempt. “ Such contempt might perhaps 
** be due to the naked youths who appeared on 
« foot in the fields of Troy, and, lurking behind 
** a tombstone, or the shield of a friend, drew 
the bowstring to their breast, and dismissed 
** a feeble and lifeless arrow. But our archers 

not despise the arrows of the Parthians; and in the siege of Troy, 
Bandanas, Paris, and Teucer, pierced those haughty warriors who 
* " as women or cliildren. 


9 ireXaereji, ro^ut 8e atSijpov (Iliad. A. 12.3.). How 

eonhise — how jast — how beautiful is the whole picture 1 1 see tlie at- 
titudes of the' archer— -I hetur the twanging of the bow : 

Aty^e vevpTj Se pey' wxcvt uXto S’ curoC’ 
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(pursues the historian) are mounted on horses, 
which they manage with admirable skill ; their 
head and shoulders arc protected by a casque 
or buckler ; they wear greaves of iron on their 
* legs, and their bodies are guarded by a coat of 
mail. On their right side hangs a quiver, a 
sword on their left, and their hand is accus- 
tomed to wield a lance or javelin in closer 
combat. Their bows are strong and weighty ; 
“ they shoot in every possible direction, ad- 
vanning, retreating, to the front, to the rear, 
“ or to either flank j and as they are taught to 
draw the bowstring not to the breast, but to 
the right ear, firm indeed must be the armour 
that can resist the rapid violence of their shaft.” 
Five hundred transports, navigated by twenty 
thousand mariners of Egypt, Cilicia, and Ionia, 
were collected in the harbour of Constantinople. 
The smallest of these vessels may be computed 
at thirty, the largest at five hundred, tons ; and 
the fair average will supply an allowance, liberal, 
but not profuse, of about one hundred thousand 
tonsyio for the reception of thirty-five thousand 
soldiers and sailors, of five thousand horses, of 
arms, engines, and military stores, and of a suf- 
ficient stock of water and provisions for a voyage, 
perhaps, of three months. The proud galleys, 
which in former ages swept the Mediterranean 
with so many hundred oars, had long since dis- 
appeared ; and the fleet of Justinian was escorted 
only by ninety-two light brigantines, covered 
from the missile weapons of the enemy, and 
rowed by two thousand of the brave and robust 
youth of Constantinople. Twenty-two genenils 
are named, most of whom were afterwards dis- 
tinguished in the wars of Africa and Italy : but 
the supreme command, both by land and sea, 
was delegated to Belisarius alone, with a bound- 
less power of acting according to his discretion, 
as if the emperor himself were present. The 
separation of the naval and military professions 
is at once the effect and the cause of the modern 
improvements in the science of navigation and 
maritime war. 

Departure of In the Seventh year of the reign 
Justinian, and about the time of 
June. the summer solstice, the whole fleet 
of six hundred ships was ranged in mai'tial 
pomp before the gardens of the palace. The 
patriarch pronounced his benediction, the em- 
peror signified his last commands, the general’s 
trumpet gave the signal of departure, and every 
heart, according to its fears or wishes, explored 
with anxious curiosity the omens of misfortune 
and success. The first halt was made at Fe- 
rinthus or Heraclea, where Belisarius waited five 
days to receive some Thracian horses, a military 
gift of his sovereign. From thence the fleet 
pursued their course through the midst of the 
Propontis; but as they struggled to pass the 
Straits of the Hellespont, an unfavourable wind 
detained them four days at Abydus, where the 

10 The text appears to allow for the larprest vessels 50,000 me- 
olnmi, or 5000 tons (since the merfiwjiM weighed 160 Homan, or 120 
avoirdupois, pounds). I have given a more rational intis'pretation, 
uy supposing that the Attic style of Procopius conceals the legal 
Md popular mtHiUnt, a sixth part of the Wfdhnmtt (Hooper’s Ancient 
J®®aaures, p. 162, iScc.). A contrary and Indeed a stranger mistake 

fpt into an oration of Dinarchus (contra Demosthenem, in 

, Orator. Oraac. tom. iv. P. U. p. 54.). By reducing the 
J! — KiYr> and translating hy mtea, 

‘nerousiy allowed 500 tcms £he whole 
id lie never think? 
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general exhibited a memorable lesson of firm- 
ness and severity. Two of the Huns, who in 
a drunken quarrel had slain one of their fellow- 
soldiers, were instantly shown to the array 
suspended on a lofty gibbet. The national in- 
dignity was resented by their coiinfrymen, %vho 
disclaimed the servile laws of the empire, and 
asserted the free privilege of Scythia, where a 
small fine was allowed to expiate the hasty 
sallies of intemperance and anger. Their com- 
plaints were specious, their clamours were loud, 
and the Romans were not averse to the ex- 
ample of disorder and impunity. But the 
rising sedition was appeased by the authority 
and eloquence of the general ; and he repre- 
sented to the assembled troops the obligation 
of justice, the importance of discipline, the 
rewards of piety and virtue, and the unpardon- 
able guilt of murder, which, in his apprehen- 
sion, was aggravated ratlier than excused by 
the vice of intoxication. ^ * In the navigation 
from the Hellespont to Peloponnesus, which 
the Greeks, after the siege of Troy, liad per- 
formed in four days,^® the fleet of Belisarius 
was guided in their course by his master-galley, 
conspicuous in the day by the redness of the 
sails, and in the night by the torches blazing 
from the mast-head. It was the duty of the 
pilots, as they steered between the islands, and 
turned the capes of Malea and Tcenarium, to 
preserve the just order and regular intervals of 
such a multitude of ships ; as the wind was 
fair and moderate, their labours were not un- 
successful, and the troops were safely disem- 
barked at Methone on the Mossonian coast, to 
repose themselves for a while after the fatigues 
of the sea. In this place they experienced liow 
avarice, invested with authority, may sport with 
the lives of thousands which are bravely ex- 
posed for the public service. According to 
military practice, the bread or biscuit of die 
Romans was twice prepared in tlie oven, and 
a diminution of one fourth was cheerfully 
allowed for the loss of weight. To gain this 
miserable profit, and to save the expense of 
wood, the prsefect John of Cappadocia had given 
orders, that the flour should be slightly baked 
by the same fire which warmed the baths of 
Constantinople ; and when the sacks were opened, 
a soft and mouldy paste was distributed to the 
army. Such unwholesome food, assisted by the 
heat of the climate and season, soon produced 
an epidemical disease, which swept away five 
hundred soldiers. Their health was restored 
by the diligence of Belisarius, who provided 
fresh bread at Methone, and boldly expressed his 
just and humane indignation : the emperor heard 
his complaint ; the general was praised ; but the 
minister was not punished. From the port of 
Methone, the pilots steered along the western coast 
of l\doponnesus, as far as the isle of Zacyntlius, 
or Zant, before they undertook the voyage (in 

11 I hav« read of a Greek le/fislator, vrbo inflicted a dmtlds ijenaltv 
on the crimes committed in a state of Intoxication ; but it seems 
agreed that this was rather a political than a moral law. 

12 Or even in three days, since they anchored the tirst evening In 
the neighbouring isle of Tenedas: the second day they sailed to 
laisbos, the third to the promontory of Eubma, and on the fourth 
they reached Argos (Homer, Odyss. r. 150—185. Wood’s Essay 
on Homer, jp. 40— 46.). A pirate sailed from tlie Hellespont to the 
seaport of Sparta in three days (Xenophon, Hellen. 1. ii. c. 1.). 
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their eyes a most ar<5uoiis voyage) of one hun- 
dred leagues over the Ionian Sea. As tlie fleet 
was surprised by a calm, sixteen days were 
consumed in the slow navigation ; and even the 
general would have suffered the intolerable 
hardship of thirst, if the ingenuity of Antonina 
had not preserved the winter in glass bottles 
wd)ich she buried deep in the sand in a part of 
the ship impervious to the rays of the sun. At 
length the iiarbour of Caucana,t3 on the south- 
ern side of Sicily, afforded a secure and hos- 
pitable shelter. The Gothic officers who go- 
verned the island in the name of the daughter 
and grandson of Theodoric obeyed their im- 
prudent oi'ders, to receive the troops of Justi- 
nian like friends and allies ; provisions were 
liberally supplied, the cavalry was remounted, 
and I*rocopius soon returned from Syracuse with 
correct information of the state and designs of 
the Vandals. His intelligence determined Be- 
lisarius to hasten his operations, and his wise 
impatience was seconded by the winds. The 
fleet lost sight of Sicily, passed before the isle 
of Malta, discovered the capes of Africa, ran 
along the coast with a strong gale from the 
north-east, and finally cast anchor at the pro- 
montory of Caput Vada, about five days’ journey 
to the south of Carthage, 

Bdisarius Gelimer had been informed 

lands on the of the approach of the enemy, he 

coast of ^ j 1 j ^ j. I* 

Africa— must have delayed the conquest or 
Septeznba*. Sardinia, for the immediate defence 
of his person and kingdom. A detachment of 
five thousand soldiers, and one hundred and 
twenty galleys, would have joined the remain- 
ing forces of the Vandals ; and the descendant 
of Genseric might have surprised and oppressed 
a fleet of deep-laden transports incapable of 
action, and of light brigantines that seemed only 
qualified for flight. Belisarius had secretly 
trembled when he overheard his soldiers, in the 
passage, emboldening each other to confess their 
apprehensions ; if they were once on shore, they 
hoped to maintain the honour of their ai'xns; 
but if they should be attacked at sea, they did 
not blush to acknowledge that they wanted 
courage to contend at the same time with the 
winds, tlie waves, and the barbarians, The 
knowledge of their sentiments decided Beli- 
sarius to seize the first opportunity of landing 
them on the coast of Africa ; and he prudently 
rejected, in a council of war, the proposal of 
stiiling with the fleet and army into the port of 
Carthage. Three months after their departure 
from Constantinople, the men and horses, the 
arms and military stores, w^ere safely disem- 
barked, and five soldiers were left as a guard on 
board each of the ships, which were disposed in 
the form of a semicircle. Tlie remainder of 
the troops occupied a camp on the sea-shore, 

13 Caucana, near Camarina, is at least 50 miles (350 or 400 stadia) 
from Syracuse (Cluver. Sicilia Antiqua, p, 101,). 

14 Procopius, Gothic. 1. i. c. 3, Tibi tollit hinnitum apta qua- 
drigis equa, in the Sicilian pastures of Grosphus (Horat. Carm, ii. 
Ifi.). Acraj»as - - - - maffnanim&m quondam generator equontin 
(Virg. dJneid. iii. 704.). Thero’s horses, whose victories are iin- 
tnortalised by Pintiar, were bred in this country. 

15 The Caput Vada of Procopius (where Justinian afterwards 
founded a city— de Kdific-' 1. vi. c. G.) is the promomory of Ammon 
in Strabo, ttte Br.'ichodes of Ptolemy, the Capaudia of the mo. 
dems, a long narrow slip that runs into the sea (Shaw's Travels, 

p. 111.). 

16 A centurion of Mark Antony expressed, though in a more 


which tliey fortified,' according to ancient dis- 
cipline, with a ditch and rampart ; and the 
discovery of a source of fresh water, while it 
allayed the thirst, excited the sui>erstitious con- 
fidence, of the Romans. The next morning, 
some of the neighbouring gardens were pil- 
laged; and Belisarius, after chastising the of- 
fenders, embraced the slight occasion, but the 
decisive moment, of inculcating the maxims of 
justice, moderation, and genuine policy. “ When 
I first accepted the commission of subduing 
“ Africa, I depended iniicli less,” said the ge- 
neral, “ on the numbers, or even the bravery, 
of my troops, than upon the friendly disposi- 
tion of the natives, and their immortal hatred 
“ to the Vandals. You alone can deprive me 
“ of this hope ; if you continue to extort by 
“rapine what might be purchased for a little 
“ money, such acts of violence will reconcile 
“ these implacable enemies, and unite them in 
“ a just and holy league against the invaders 
“ of their country.” These exhortations were 
enforced by a rigid discipline, of which the 
soldiers themselves soon felt and praised the 
salutary effects. The inhabitants, instead of 
deserting their houses, or hiding their corn, 
supplied the Romans with a fair and liberal 
market; the civil officers of the province con- 
tinued to exercise their functions in the name 
of Justinian : and the clergy, from motives of 
conscience and interest, assiduously laboured to 
promote the cause of a Catholic emperor. The 
small town of Sullecte,37 one day’s journey 
from the camp, had the honour of being fore- 
most to open her gates, and to resume her 
ancient allegiance : the larger cities of Leptis 
and Adrumetum imitated the example of loyalty 
as soon as Belisarius appeared; and he ad- 
vanced without opposition as far as Grasse, a 
palace of the Vandal kings, at the distance of 
fifty miles from Carthage. The weary Romans 
indulged themselves in the refreshment of shady 
groves, cool fountains, and delicious fruits; 
and the preference which Procopius allows to 
these gardens over any that he had seen, either 
! in the East or West, may be ascribed ei tiler to 
the taste or the fatigue of the historian. In 
three generations, prosperity and a w-arm cli- 
mate had dissolved the hardy virtue of the Van- 
dals, who insensibly became the most luxurious 
of mankind. In their villas and gardens, which 
might deserve the Persian name of paradise:}^ 
they enjoyed a cool and elegant repose; and, 
after the daily use of the bath, the barbarians 
were seated at a table profusely spread wdth the 
delicacies of the land and sea. Their silken 
“robes, loosely flowing after the fashion of the 
Medes, were embroidered with gold ; love and 
hunting were the labours of their life, and their 
vacant hours were amused by pantomimes, 

manly strain, the same dislike to the sea and to naval combats (Plu- 
tarch in Antonio, p. 1730. edit. Hen. Steph.). 

17 Wullecte is perhaps the Turvis Hannilialis, an old building, 
now as large as the Tower of I.ondoii. The march «f BelisHrius 
to I.entis, Adrumetum, &c. is illustrated by the campaign of Czesar 
(HirtJus, do Bello Africano, with the Analyse of Guichardt), and 
Shaw’s Travels (p. 10.0—1 13.) iti the same country- 
IS dirzivTwu thv terjAev. The parazlises, 

a name and fashion atlopted from Persia, may be represented by the 
royal garden of Ispahan (Voyage d’OIearius, p. 774.). See, in the 
Greek romances, their most perfect model (l.ongus. Pastoral. 1. iv. 
p, 99—101. Achilles TaUus, 1. i. p. 22, 23.). 
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cbariot-raccs, and the music arxd dances of the 

T. In a march of ten or twelve days, 

%'^aYi<iais iaA the Vigilance of Belisanus was con- 
fiRtbattikf. awake and active against his 

unseen enemies, by whom, in every place, and 
at every hour, he might be suddenly attacked. 
An officer of confidence and merit, John the 
Armenian, led the vanguard of three hundred 
horse; six hundred Massagetse covered at a 
certain distance the left dank; and the whole 
licet, steering along the coast, seldom lost sight 
of the army, which moved each day about twelve 
miles, and lodged in the evening in strong camps, 
or in friendly towns. The near approach of 
the Romans to Carthage filled the mind of 
Gelimer with anxiety and terror. He prudently 
■wished to protract the war till his brother, witli 
his veteran troops, should return from the con- 
quest of Sardinia ; and he now lamented the 
rash policy of his ancestors, who, by destroying 
the fortifications of Africa, bad left him only 
the dangerous resource of risking a battle in the 
neighbourhood of his capital. The Vandal con- 
querors, from their original number of fifty 
thousand, were multiplied, without including 
their women and children, to one hundred and 
sixty tliousand fighting men : and such forces, 
animated with valour and union, might have 
crushed, at their first landing, the feeble and 
exhausted bands of the Roman general. But 
the friends of the captive king were more in- 
clined to accept the invitations, than to resist 
the progress, of Belisarius ; and many a proud 
barbarian disguised his aversion to war under 
the more specious name of his hatred to the 
usurper. Yet the authority and promises of 
Gelimer collected a formidable army, and his 
plans were concerted with some degree of mili- 
tary skill. An order was despatched to his 
brother Ammatas, to collect all the forces of 
Carthage, and to encounter the van of the 
Roman army at the distance of ten miles from 
the city ; his nephew Gibamund, with two 
thousand horse, was destined to attack their 
loft, when the monarch himself, who silently 
followed, should charge their rear, in a situation 
which excluded them from the aid or even the 
view of their Heet. But the rashness of Am- 
matas was fatal to himself and his country. 
He anticipated tlie hour of the attack, outstripped 
his tardy followers, and was pierced with a 
mortal vi'ound, after he had slain with his own 
hand twelve of his boldest antagonists. His 
Vandals fied to Carthage ; the highway, almost 
ten miles, was strew'ed with dead bodies; and 
it seemed incredible that such multitudes could 
be slaughtered by the swords of three hundred 
Romans. The nephew of Gelimer was de- 
feated after a slight combat by the six hundred 
Massagetaj: they did not equal the third part 
of his numbers ; but each Scythian was fired by 
the example of his chief, who gloriously exer- 
cised the privilege of his family, by riding 
foremost and alone to shoot the first arrow 
a^nst the enemy. In the mean while, Gelimer 
himsdUr, ignorant of the event, and misguided 
by die windings of the hills, inadvertently passed 


die Roman anny, and reached the scene of 
; action where Ammatas had fallen. He wept 
the fate of his brother and of Carthage, charged 
widi irresistible fury the advancing squadrons, 
and might have pursued, and perhaps decided 
the victory, if he had .not wasted those ines- 
timable moments in the discharge of a vain, 
though pious, duty to the dead. While his 
spirit w^as broken by this mournful office, he 
heard the trumpet of Belisarius, who, leaving 
Antonina and his infantry in the camp, pressed 
forw^ards with his guards and the remainder of 
the cavalry to rally his flying troops, and to 
restore the fortune of the day. Much room 
could not be found in this disorderly battle for 
the talents of a general; but the king fled 
before the hero; and the Vandals, accustomed 
only to a Moorish enemy, were incapable of 
w'itlistanding the arms and discipline of the 
Romans. Gelimer retired with hasty steps to- 
wards the desert of Numidia ; but he had soon 
the consolation of learning that his private 
orders for the execution of Hilderic and his 
captive friends had been faithfully obeyed. The 
tyrant’s revenge was useful only to his enemies. 
The death of a lawful prince excited the com- 
passion of his people ; his life might have per- 
plexed the victorious Romans; and the lieu- 
tenant of Justinian, by a crime of which he was 
innocent, was relieved from the painful alter- 
native of forfeiting his honour or relinquishing 
his conquests. 

As soon as the tumult had sub- Reduction of 
sided, the several parts of the army 
informed each other of the accidents s®?** 
of the day; and Belisarius pitched his camp on 
the field of victory, to wMch the tenth mile stone 
from Carthage had applied the Latin appellation 
of decinius. From a wise suspicion of the strata- 
gems and resources of the Vandals, he marched 
die next day in order of battle, halted in the 
evening before the gates of Carthage, and allowed 
a night of repose, that he might not, in darkness 
and disorder, expose the city to the licence of 
the soldiers, or the soldiers themselves to the 
secret ambush of the city. But as the fears of 
Belisarius -were the result of calm and intrepid 
reason, he was soon satisfied that he might con- 
fide, without danger, in the peaceful and friendly 
aspect of the capital. Carthage blazed with in- 
numerable torches, the signals of the public joy ; 
the chain was removed that guarded the entrance 
of the port; the gates were thrown open, and 
the people, with acclamations of gratitude, hailed 
and invited their Roman deliverers. The defeat 
of the Vandals, and the freedom of Africa, wex’e 
announced to the city on the eve of St. Cyprian, 
when the churches were already adorned and 
illuminated for the festival of the martyr, whom 
tliree centuries of superstition had almost raised 
to a local deity. The Arians, conscious that 
their reign had expired, resigned the temple to 
the Catholics, who rescued their saint from pro- 
fane hands, performed the holy rites, and loudly 
proclaimed the creed of Athanasius and Justin- 
ian. One awful hour reversed the fortunes of 
the contending parties. The suppliant Vandals, 
■wdio had so lately indulged the vices of conquer- 
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ors, sought an humble refuge in the sanctuary 
of the church ; while the merchants of the East 
were delivered from the deepest dungeon of the 
palace by their affrighted keeper, who implored 
the protection of his captives, and showed them, 
through an aperture in the w'all, the sails of the 
Roman ieet. After their separation from the 
army, the naval commanders had proceeded with 
slow caution along the coast, till they reached 
the Hermsean promontory, and obtained the first 
intelligence of the victory of Belisarius. Faith- 
ful to his instructions, they would have cast an- 
chor about twenty miles from Carthage, if the 
more skilful seamen had not represented the 
perils of the shore, and the signs of an impend- 
ing tempest. Still ignorant of the revolution, 
they declined, however, the rash attempt of 
forcing the chain of the port ; and the adjacent 
harbour and suburb of Mandracium were in- 
sulted only by the rapine of a private officer who 
disobeyed and deserted his leaders. But the 
Imperial fleet, advancing with a fair wind, steered 
through the narrow entrance of the Goletta, and 
occupied in the deep and capacious lake of Tunis 
a secure station about ffve miles from the capi- 
tal. No sooner was Belisarius informed of 
their arrival, than he despatched orders that the 
greatest part of the mariners should be imme- 
diately landed to join the triumph, and to swell 
the apparent numbers of the Romans. Before 
he allowed them to enter the gates of Carthage, 
he exhorted them, in a discourse worthy of him- 
self atid the occasion, not to disgrace the glory 
of their arms j and to remeniber that the \^an- 
dals had been the tyrants, but that ^/le^ were the 
deliverers of the Africans, who must now be 
respected as the voluntary and affectionate sub- 
jects of their common sovereign. The Romans 
marched through the sti*eets in close ranks, pre- 
pared for battle if an enemy had appeared ; the 
strict order maintained by the general imprinted 
on their minds the duty of obedience ; and in 
an age in which custom and impunity almost 
sanctified tlie abuse of conquest, the genius of 
one man repressed the passions of a victorious 
army. The voice of menace and complaint was 
silent; the tmde of Carthage was not inter- 
rupted; while Africa changed her master and 
her government, the sliops continued open and 
busy; and the soldiers, after sufficient guards 
had been posted, modestly departed to the houses 
which were allotted for their reception. Beii- 
sarius fixed his residence in the palace ; seated 
himself on the throne of Genseric ; accepted and 
distributed the barbaric spoil ; granted their lives 
to the suppliant Vandals ; and laboured to re- 
pair the damage which the suburb of Mandra- 
cium had sustained in the preceding night. At 
supper he entertained his principal officers with 
the form and magnificence of a royal banquet. -O 
The victor was respectfully served by the cap- 
tive officers of the household; and in the 
moments of festivity, when the impartial sj)ecta- 

19 The nelghhoTxrhood of Caarthage, the sea, the land, and the 
rivers, are changc-d almost as much as the works of man. The 
isthmus, or neck, of the city is now confounded with the continent; 
the harbour is a dry plain; and the lake, or stagnum, no more than 
a morass, with six or seven feet water in the mid-chimnd. See 
D^Anville (G^ogi-aphie Ancienne, torn. iii. p. 82.), Shaw {Travels, 


tors applauded tlie fortune and merit of Beli- 
sarius, his envious flatterers secretly shed their 
venom on every word and gesture which might 
alarm the suspicions of a jealous monarch. One 
day was given to these pompous scenes, which 
may not be despised as useless, if they attracted 
the popular veneration ; but the active mind of 
Belisarius, which in the pride of victory could 
suppose a defeat, had already resolved, that the 
Roman empire in Africa should not depend on 
the chance of arms, or the favour of the people. 
The fortifications of Carthage had alone been 
exempted from the general proscription : but in 
the reign of ninety-five years they were suffered 
to decay by the thoughtless and indolent Van- 
dals. A wiser conqueror restored with inci*e- 
dible despatch the walls and ditches of the citj’’. 
His liberality encouraged the workmen; the 
soldiers, the mariners, and the citizens, vied 
with each other in the salutary labour; and 
Gelimer, who had feared to trust his person in 
an open town, beheld with astonishment and 
despair the rising strength of an impregnable 
fortress. 

That unfortunate monarch, after Final defeat 
the loss of his capital, applied him- and thTvan- 
self to collect the remains of an army 533 
scattered, rather than destroyed, by Kovember. 
the preceding battle; and the hopes of pillage 
attracted some Moorish bands to the standard of 
'Gelimer, Fie encamped in the fields of Bulla, 
four days’ journey from Carthage ; insulted the 
capital, wliich he deprived of the use of an aque- 
duct ; proposed an high rewai'd for the head &f 
every Roman ; affected to spare the persons and 
property of his African subjects, and secretly 
negotiated with the Arian sectaries and the con- 
federate Huns. Under these circumstances, the 
conquest of Sardinia served only to aggravate 
his distress : he reflected with the deepest an- 
guish, that he had ivasted, in that useless enter- 
prise, five thousand of his bravest troops ; and 
he read, with grief and shame, the victorious 
letters of his brother Zano, who expressed a 
sanguine confidence that the king, after the ex- 
ample of their ancestors, had already chastised 
the rashness of the Roman invader, Alas] 
« my brother,” replied Gelimer, « Fleaven has 
declared against our unhappy nation. While 
‘‘ you have subdued Sardinia, we have lost 
“ Africa* ISio sooner did Belisarius appear 
“ with a handful of soldiers, than courage and 
“ prosperity deserted the cause of the Vandals. 
“ Your nephew Gibamund, your brother Am- 
“matas, have been betrayed to death by the 
“ cowai'dice of their followers. Our horses, our 
“ ships, Carthage itself, and all Africa, are ia 
‘^the power of the enemy. Yet the Vandals 
“ still prefer an ignominious repose, at the ex- 
“ pense of their wives and children, their wealth 
“ and liberty. Nothing now remains, except 
“ the field of Bulla, and the hope of your valour. 
“ Abandon Sardinia ; fly to our relief ; restore 

p. 77— 84.), Bfarmol (Description de I’Afrique, tom. ii. p. 465.), and 
Thuantiti {Mii. 12. tom. iii. p. 534.). 

20 From Delphi, the name of Dclphicnm was both tn Greek 

and Ijatin, to a tripod ; and, by an easy analogy, the same appellation 
was extended at Itome, Constantinople, and Carthace, to the royal 
hanquetkis room (Procopius, Vandal, i. i. e. 21. Ducange, Glo,S!i, 

, Gnec. p. '«7. AcX^^ikov, ad Aleximl. p. 412.). 
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** our empire, or pevLb by our side.” On the 
receipt of this epistle, Zano imparted his grief 
to the principal Vandals ; but the intelligence 
was prudently concealed from the natives of the 
island. The troops embarked in one hundred 
and twenty galleys at the port of Cagliari, cast 
anchor the third day on the confines of Mauri- 
tania, and hastily pursued their march to join the 
royal standard in the camp of Bulla. Mourn- 
ful was the interview : the two brothers em- 
braced; they wept in silence; no questions 
were asked of the Sardinian victory; no en- 
quiries were made of the African misfortunes : 
they saw before their eyes the whole extent of 
their calamities; and the absence of their wives 
and children afforded a melancholy proof, that 
either death or captivity had been their lot. The 
languid spirit of the Vandals w^as at length 
awakened and united by the entreaties of their 
king, the example of Zano, and the instant 
danger which threatened their monarchy and 
religion. The military strength of the nation 
advanced to battle; and such was the rapid 
increase, that, before their army reached Tri- 
cameron, about twenty miles from Carthage, 
they might boast, perhaps with some exaggera- 
tion, that they surpassed, in a tenfold proportion, 
the- diminutive powers of the Romans. But 
these powers were under the command of Beli- 
sarius ; and, as he was conscious of their superior 
merit, he permitted the barbarians to surprise 
him at an unseasonable hour. The Romans 
were instantly under arras ; a rivulet covered 
their front; the cavalry formed the first line, 
wliich Belisarius supported in the centre, at tlie 
head of five hundred guards; the infantry, at 
some distance, was posted in the second line ; 
and die vigilance of the general watched the 
sepiurate station and ambiguous faith of the 
Massagetse, who secretly reserved their aid for 
die conquerors. The Iiistoriau has inserted, and 
the reader may easily supply, the speeches^i of 
die commanders, who, by arguments the most 
apposite to their situation, inculcated the im- 
portance of victory, and the contempt of life. 
Zano, with the troops which had followed him 
to the conquest of Sardinia, was placed in the 
centre ; and the throne of Genseric might have 
stood, if the multitude of Vandals had imitated 
their intrepid resolution. Casting away their 
lances and missile weapons, they drew their 
swords, and expected the charge: the Roman 
cavalry thrice passed the rivulet ; they were 
thrice repulsed; and the conflict was firmly 
maintciined, till Zano fell, and the standard of 
Belisarius was displayed. Gelimer retreated to 
his camp; the Huns joined the pursuit; and 
the victors despoiled the bodies of the slain. Yet 
no more than fifty Romans, and eight hundred 
Vandals, were found on the field of battle ; so 
inconsiderable was the carnage of a day, which 
extinguished a nation, and transferred the em- 
pire of Africa. In Uie evening, Belisarius led 

SI TJ»ese omion St always express tlie sense of the anfi some- 

timets of the actors. I have condensed that sense, and thrown away 
declamation. 

12S2 The relics of St. Aweastin were canded by the A&lcah bishops 
fbtiheirSB*iiiaian exilef.i. jD. 500.); and it was believed In thevinth 
cenmry,Jhat LiuWrand, king of the I^batda, transported then 
JA. D, 721. from foimllnia to Favia. In the year 1695, the Augqstan 
niataof that dtyj|!(i«o«d a brick arch, marble ooiSn, sUvex case. Silk 


his infantry to the attack of the camp ; and the 
pusiilanhnoHS flight of Gelimer exposed the 
vanity of his recent declarations, that, to the 
vanquished, death was a relief, life a burden, 
and infamy the only object of terj-or. His de- 
parture was secret ; but as soon as the Vandals 
discovered that their king had deserted them, 
they hastily dispersed, anxious only for their 
personal safety, and careless of every object that 
is dear or valuable to mankind. The Romans 
entered the camp without resistance; and the 
wildest scenes of disorder were veiled in the 
darkness and confusion of the night. Every 
barbarian w^ho met their swords w'as inhumanly 
massacred; their widows and daughters, as rich 
heirs, or beautiful concubines, were embraced 
by the licentious soldiers ; and avarice itself 
was almost satiated with the treasures of gold 
and silver, the accumulated fruits of conquest 
or economy in a long period of prosperity and 
peace. In this frantic search, the troops even 
of Belisarius forgot their caution and respect. 
Intoxicated with lust and rapine, they explored 
in small parties, or alone, the adjacent fields, the 
woods, the rocks, and the caverns, that might 
possibly conceal any desirable prize : laden with 
booty, tliey deserted their ranks, and wandered, 
without a guide, on the high road to Carthage ; 
and if the flying enemies had dared to return, 
very few of the conquerors would have escaped. 
Deeply sensible of the disgrace and danger, 
Belisarius passed an apprehensive night on the 
field of victory ; at the dawn of day, he planted 
his standard on a hill, recalled his guards and 
veterans, and gradually restored the modesty and 
obedience of the camp. It was equally the con- 
cern of the Roman general to subdue the hostile, 
and to save the prostrate barbarian: and the 
suppliant Vandals, who could be found only in 
churches, were protected by his authoidty, dis- 
armed, and separately confined, that they might 
neither disturb the public peace, nor become the 
victims of popular revenge. After despatching 
a light detachment to tread the footsteps of 
Gelimer, he advanced with his whole aimy, 
about ten days* march, as far as Hippo Regius, 
which no longer possessed the relics of St. 
Augustin.22 The season, and the certain intelli- 
gence that the Vandal had fled to the inaccessi- 
ble country of the Moors, determined Belisarius 
to relinquish the vain pursuit, and to fix his 
winter-quarters at Carthage. From thence he 
despratched his principal lieutenant, to inform the 
emperor, that in the space of three months he 
had achieved the conquest of Africa. 

Belisarius spoke the language of conquest of 
truth. The surviving Vandals yield- 
ed, without resistance, their arms A.D.sat. 
and their freedom : the neighbourhood of Car- 
tilage submitted to his presence ; and the more 
distant provinces were successively subdued by 
the report of his victory. Tripoli was con- 
firmed in her voluntary allegiance; Sardinia 

ymjifert hones, Mood, dte. and perhaps an inscription of AgostJno in 
Oothic letters. But this us'eful dLcovery has been disputed by reason 
and jealousy (Baronins, Anna!. A.D. 725, No. 2—9. IMllemont, 
Mdm- Eod^s. tom. xiii. p, 94 1. Montfaucon, Diarium Ital. p. 20— 
30. Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii dEvi, tom. v, dissert, iviiu p. 9. 
who had composed a separate treatise before the decree of the bishop 
of Pavia, and pope Benedict XIII,). 
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and Corsica surrendered to an oilicer, who car- 
ried, instead of a sword, the head of the valiant 
Zano ; and the isles of Majorca, Minorca, and 
ITvica, consented to remain an humble append- 
age of the African kingdom. Caesarea, a royal 
city, which in looser geography may be con- 
founded with the modern Algiers, was situate 
thirty days’ march to the westward of Carthage: 
by land, the road was infested by the Moors; 
but the sea was ope#i, and the Romans were 
now masters of the sea. An active and discreet 
tribune sailed as far as tlie Straits, where he 
occupied Septem or Ceuta, 23 which rises oppo- 
site to Gibraltar on the African coast : that re- 
mote place was afterwards adorned and fortified 
by Justinian ; and he seems to have indulged the 
vain ambition of extending his empire to the 
columns of Hercules. He received the mes- 
sengers of victory at the time when he was 
preparing to publish the pandects of the Roman 
law ; and the devout or jealous emperor cele- 
brated the divine goodness, and confessed, in 
silence, the merit of his successful general.24 
Impatient to abolish the temx)oral and spiritual 
tyranny of the Vandals, he proceeded, without 
delay, to the full establishment of the Catholic 
church. Her jurisdiction, wealth, and immu- 
nities, perhaps the most essential part of epis- 
copal religion, were restored and amplified with 
a liberal hand ; the Arian worship was suppressed; 
the Donatist meetings were proscribed; 25 and 
the synod of Carthage, l)y the voice of two hun- 
dred and seventeen bishops, 26 applauded the 
just measure of pious retaliation. On such an 
occasion, it may not be presumed, that many 
orthodox prelates were absent ; but the compara- 
tive smallness of their number, which in ancient 
councils had been twice or even thrice multiplied, 
most clearly indicates the decay both of the 
church and state. While Justinian approved 
himself the defender of the faith, he entertained 
an ambitious hope, that his victorious lieutenant 
would speedily enlarge the narrow limits of his 
dominion to the space which they occupied 
before the invasion of the Moors and Vandals ; 
and Belisarius was instructed to establish five 
dukes or commanders in the convenient stations 
of Tripoli, Leptis, Cirta, Cmsarea, and Sardi- 
nia, and to compute the military force of pa/a/znes 
or borderers that might be sufficient for the 
defence of Africa. The kingdom of the Van- 
dals was not unworthy of the presence of a 
praetorian prmfect; and four consulars, three 
presidents, were appointed to administer the 
seven provinces under his civil jurisdiction. The 
number of their subordinate officers, clerks, 
messengers, or assistants, was minutely ex- 
pressed ; three hundred and ninety-six for the 
praefect himself, fifty for each of his vicegerents ; 

23 Ta nje trcktrcia<; 7rpoot/i«t, is the espression of Procopius {de 

Edific. I. vj- c. 7.). Ceula, which has been defaced by the Portu- 
guese, flourished in nobles and palaces, in agriculture and manu- 
factures, under the more prosperous reign of tlie Arabs (rilfriquede 
Manmoi, tom. ii. p. 25().)- _ 

24 See the second and third preambles to the Pigest, or Pandects, 
promulgated A.D- 533, December 16. To the titles of Vandaliaut 
and Africanm, Justinian, or rather Belisarius,^ had acquired a just 
claim : Goihiem was premature, and Vrunciats false, and offensive to 
a great nation. 

25 See the original acts in Baronins (A. D. 535, No. 21—540- 

The emperor applauds his own clemency to the heu'etics, cum sum* 
ciat els vivere. _ . 

26 Dupin (Geograph. Sacara Africana, p. lix. ad Optat. Milev.) 
jbserves and bewails this episcopal decay, in the more prosperous 


and the rigid definition of their fees and salaries 
was more effectual to confirm the right, than 
to prevent the abuse. These magistrates might 
be oppressive, but they were not idle : and the 
.subtle questions of justice and revenue were 
infinitely^ propagated under the new govern- 
ment, which professed to revive the freedom and 
equity of the Roman republic. The conqueror 
was solicitous to exact a prompt and plentiful 
supply from his African subjects ; and he 
allowed them to claim, even in the third degree, 
and from the collateral line, the houses and 
lands of which their families had been unjustly 
despoiled by the Vandals. After the departure 
of Belisarius, who acted by an high and special 
commission, no ordinary provision was made for 
a master-general of the forces ; but the office of 
prsetorian praefect was intrusted to a soldier; the 
civil and military powders were united, accord- 
ing to the practice of Justinian, in the chief 
governor ; and the representative of the emperor 
in Africa, as w'ell as in Italy, W’-as soon distin- 
guished by the appellation of Exarch. 27 

Yet the conquest of Africa w^as distress and 
imperfect, till her fonner sovereign captivity of 
was delivered, either alive or dead, ^AfK 34 , 
into the hands of the Romans. Tbe spring. 
Doubtful of the event, Gelimer had given secret 
orders that a part of his treasure should 
be transported to Spain, where he hoped to 
find a secure refuge at the court of the king 
of the Visigoths. But these intentions were 
disappointed by accident, treachery, and the 
indefatigable pursuit of his enemies, who in- 
tercepted his flight from the sea-shore, and 
chased the unfortunate monax'ch, with some 
faithful followers, to the inaccessible mountain, 
of Papua, 2S in the inland country of Numidia. 
He was immediately besieged by Pharas, an 
officer whose truth and sobriety were the more 
applauded, as such qualities could be seldom, 
found among the Heruli, the most corrupt of the 
barbarian tribes. To his vigilance Belisarius 
had intrusted this important charge ; and after 
a bold attempt to scale the mountain, in which 
he lost an hundred and ten soldiers, Pharas 
expected, during a wdnter siege, the operation 
of distress and famine on the mind of the Van- 
dal king. From the softest habits of pleasure, 
from the unbounded command of industry and 
wealth, lie was reduced to share the poverty of 
the Moors, supportable only to themselves by 
their ignorance of a happier condition. In 
their rude hovels, of mud and hurdles, which 
confined the smoke and excluded the light, 
they promiscuously slept on the ground, per- 
haps on a sheep-skin, with their wives, their 
children, and their cattle. Sordid and scanty 
were their garments ; the use of bread and wine 

age of the church, he had noticed 690 bishoprics j hut however mi- 
nute were the dioceses, it is not probable tliat they all existed at the 
same time.' . , 

27 The African laws of .Tustinian are illustrated by his German 
biegrapber (Cod. 1. i. tit. 27. Novell. 36, 57* 131- Vit. Justinian. 
p.3t»_377.). 

28 Mount Papua is placed by D’Anville (tom. iii. p. 92. and Tabul. 

Imp. Bom. Occident.) near Hippo Kegius and the sea; yet this situa- 
tion ill agrees with the long pursuit beyond Hippo, and the words ot 
Procopius (I. ii. C. 4,), ev rots ceotarotf- 

29 Shaw (Travels, p. 220.) most accurately represents the manners 
of the Bedoweens and ICabyles, the last of whom, by their language, 
.are the remnant of the Moors : yet how changed- how civilised are 
these modem savages I — iirovisions are plenty among them, and 
bread is common. 
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was unknown ; and their oaten or barley cakes, 
imperfectly baked in the ashes, were devoured 
almost in a crude state by the hungry savag^. 
The health of GeUmer must have sunk under 
these strange and unwonted hardships, 
■whatsoever cause they had been endured 5 
his actual misery was embittered by the recollec- 
tion of past greatness, the daily insolence ot ms 
protectors, and the just apprehension, that the 
light and venal Moors might be tempted to 
betray the rights of hospitality. The knowledge 
of his situation dictated the humane and irienciiy 
epistle of Pharas. » Like yourself,” said the 
chief of the Heruli, “ I am an ilUterate barba- 
rian, but I speak the language of plain sense 
«and an honest heart. Why will you persist 
« in hopeless obstinacy? Why wdll you ruin 
“ yourself, your family, and nation ? The love ot 
“ freedom and abhorrence of slavery ? Alas , my 
« dearest Gelimer, are you not already the worst 
« of slaves, the slave of the vile nation of the 
« Moors. Would it not be preferable to sustain 
at Constantinople a life of poverty and 
« tude, rather than to reign the undoubmd 
« monarch of the mountain of Papua . Go 
« you think it a disgrace to be the subject ot 
“Justinian? Bciisarius is his subject; and 
« we ourselves, whose birth is not infenor to 
“ your own, are not ashamed of our obedience 
« to the Roman emperor. ^ That generous 
“ prince will grant you a rich inheritance ot 
« lands, a place in the senate, and the dignity 
« of patrician : such are his gi*acious intentions, 
“ and you may depend with full assurance on tlie 
“ word of Belisarius. So long as Heaven has 
« condemned us to suffer, patience is a virtue ; 
« but if we reject the proffered deliverance, it 
degenerates into blind and stupid despair, 
“lam not insensible,” replied the king of the 
Vandals, “ how kind and rational is your advice. 
** But I cannot persuade myself to become 
« the slave of an unjust enemy, who has de- 
“ served my implacable hatred. HUn I kad 
<< never injured either by word or deed : yet he 
“ has sent against me, I know not from whence, 
« a certain Belisarius, who has cast me headlong 
« from tJie throne into this abyss of misery. 
“ Justinian is a man ; he is a prince : does he 
“ not dread for himself a similar reverse ot 
« fortune ? I can write no more : my grief 
“ oppresses me. Send me, X beseech you, my 
“ dear Pharas, send me a lyre,30 a sponge, and 
« a loaf of bread.” From the Vandal mes- 
senger, Pharas was informed of the motives of 
this singular request. It was long since the 
king of Africa had tasted bread ; a deiiuxion 
had fallen on his eyes, the effect of fatigue or 
incessant weeping ; and he wished to solace the 
melancholy hours, by singing to the lyre the sad 
story of his own misfortunes. The humanity of 
Pharas was moved; he sent the three extra- 
ordinary gifts ; but even his humanity prompted 
liim to redouble the vigilance of Ms guard, that 

so By Procopius it is styled a ; perhaps to vonld have^ 
roOTC national. The instruments of music are thus oistinguisnea «y 
Yenaatiiis Fortunatus : . . , >* 

Koroanustpie lyrA tihi plaudat, Barharcs harfi, 

51 Herodotus eiegaiitly describes the strange ^ects of ^ 

tAhetr royal captire, Psammetichua of Egypt, who wept at 
and was isiient at the greatest of his calanuties 11. lU, c. X4.). In, the 


he might sooner compel his prisoner to embrace 
a resolution advantageous to the Romans, but 
salutary to himself. The obstinacy of Gelimer 
at length yielded to reason and necessity ; the 
solemn assurances of safety and honourable 
treatment were ratified in the emperor’s name, 
by the ambassador of Belisarius ; and the king 
of the Vandals descended from the mountain. 
The first public interview w^as in one of the 
suburbs of Carthage ; and when the royal 
captive accosted Ms conqueror, he burst into 
a fit of laughter. The crowd might naturally 
believe, that extreme grief had deprived Gelimer 
of Ms senses ; but in tliis mournful state, un- 
seasonable mirth insinuated to more intelligent 
observers, that the vain and transitoay scenes 
of human greatness are unworthy of a serious 

thought.3i ^ 

Their contempt was soon justified and 

by a new example of a vulgar truth ; gSrinf 

that flattery adheres to power, and 
envy to superior merit. The chiefs 
of the Roman anny presumed to think them- 
selves the rivals of an hero. Their private des- 
patches maliciously affirmed, tliat the conqueror 
of Africa, strong in his reputation and the public^ 
love, conspired to seat himself on the throne ot 
the Vandals. Justinian listened with too patient 
an ear ; and his silence was the result of jealousy 
rather than of confidence. An honourable al- 
ternative, of remaining in the province, or of 
returning to the capital, was indeed submitted 
to the discretion of Belisarius ; but he wisely 
concluded, from intercepted letters, and the 
knowledge of his sovereign’s temper, that he 
must either resign his head, erect bis standard, 
or confound his enemies by Ms presence and 
submission. Innocence and courage decided 
his choice: his guards, captives, and treasures, 
were diligently embarked; and so prosperous 
was the navigation, that his arrival at Constan- 
tinople preceded any certain account of his de- 
parture from the port of Carthage. Such un- 
suspecting loyalty removed the apprehensions of 
Justinian: envy was silenced and inflamed by 
the public gratitude; and the third Africanus 
obtained the honours of a triumph, a ceremony 
which the city of Constantine had never seen, 
and which ancient Rome, since the reign of 
Tiberius, had reserved for the auspicious arms 
of the Ctesars.^- From the palace of Belisarius, 
the procession was conducted through the prin- 
cipal streets to the hippodrome; and this me- 
morable day seemed to avenge the injuries of 
Genseric, and to expiate the shame of the Ro- 
mans. The wealth of nations was displayed, the 
trophies of martial or effeminate luxury ; rich 
armour, golden thrones, and the chariots of state 
which had been used by the Vandal queen ; the 
massy furniture of the royal banquet, the splen- 
dour of precious stones, the elegant forms of 
statues and vases, the more substantial treasure 
of gold, and the holy vessels of the Jewish 

intenriew of Paiilus .SSmilhis and PcTses, Belisarius miglit study his 
part : but it is xirobable that he never read either Livy or Plutarch ; 
and it is certain that his generosity did not need a tutor. 

32 After the title of imperator had lost the old military sense, and 
the Roman auspices were abolished by Christianity (see La Bleterie. 
M^m. de I’Academie, tom. xxi. p. 302-332.), a triumph might be 
given with less inconsistency to a private general. 
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temple, whicii, after their long peregrination, 
were respectfully deposited in the Christian 
church of Jerusalem. A long train of the 
noblest Vandals reluctantly exposed their lofty 
stature and manly countenance. Gelimer slowly 
advanced : he was clad in a purple robe, and 
still maintained the majesty of a king. Not a 
tear escaped from his eyes, not a sigh was heard ; 
but his pride or piety derived sc^me secret conso- 
lation from the words of Solomon, 33 which he 
repeatedly pronounced, Vanity ! vanity ! ali is 
VANITY ! Instead of ascending a triumphal car 
drawn by four horses or elephants, the modest 
conqueror marched on foot at the head of his 
brave companions ; his prudence might decline 
an honour too conspicuous for a subject; and 
his magnanimity might justly disdain what had 
been so often sullied by the vilest of tyrants. 
The glorious procession entered the gate of the 
hippodrome ; was saluted by the acclamations of 
the senate and people; and halted before the 
throne where Justinian and Theodora were seated 
to receive the homage of the captive monarch 
and the victorious hero. They both performed 
the customary adoration ; and falling prostrate 
on the ground, respectfully touched the footstool 
of a prince who had not unsheathed his sword, 
and of a prostitute who had danced on the thea- 
tre ; some gentle violence was used to bend tlie 
stubborn spirit of the grandson of Genseric ; and 
however trained to servitude, the genius of Be- 

His sole eon- lisarius must have secretly rebelled. 

A^m flla, He was immediately declared consul 

January 1, fgj. ensuing year, and the day of 
Ins inauguration resembled the pomp of a second 
triumph ; his curule chair was borne aloft on the 
shoulders of captive Vandals ; and the spoils of 
war, gold cups, and rich girdles, %vere profusely 
scattered among the populace, 

EndofGeii- purest reward of Belisa- 

mer and the rius was 111 the faithful execution of 
a treaty for which his honour had 
been pledged to the king of the Vandals. The 
religious scruples of Gelimer, who adhered to the 
Arian heresy, were incompatible with the dignity 
of senator or patrician ; but he received from the 
emperor an ample estate in the province of Ga- 
latia, where the abdicated monarch retired with 
his family and friends, to a life of peace, of afflu- 
ence, and perliaps of content. 34 The daughters 
of Hilderic were entertained with the respectful 
tenderness due to their age and misfortune; and 
Justinian and Theodora accepted the honour of 
educating and enriching the female descendants 
of the great Theodosius. The bravest of the 
Vandal youth were distributed into five squad- 

3S If the Ecclesiastes he truly a -work of Solomon, and not, like 
Prior’s poem, a pious and moral composition of more recent times, in 
his name, ami on the suldect of his repentance. The latter is the 
opinion of the learned and ft-ee-spirited ( Irotins (Opp- Theolog- tom. i. 
p. ‘/5fi ) i and indeed the Ecclesiastes and Proverbs display a larger 
comyjass of thought and esi^erience than seem to belong either to a 
Jew. ora king. "■ 

34- In the Bdlisaire of Marraontel, the king and the conqueror of 
Africa meet, sup, and converse, without recollecting eacn other. 
It is surely a fault of that romance, that not only the hero, but all to 
whom he had been so conspicuously known, appear to have lost their 
eyes or their memory. 

35 Shaw, p. 59. Vet since Procopius (1. ii. c. 33.) speaks of a people 
of Mount Atlas, as already distinguished by white bodies and yellow 
hair, the phsenomrnon (which is likewise visible in the Andes of 
Peru, Buffbn, lom.iii. p. 504.) may naturally be ascribed to the ele- 
vation of the ground and the temperature of the air- 

3(i The geographer of Ravenna (1. iii. c. xi. p. 129, 130, ISl. Paris, 
1688.) describes tlie Mauritania Gadiium (opposite to Cadiz), ubi 
gens v'andalorum, a JBelisario devicta in Africa, fugit, et nunquam 
cwjqjaruit* 


rons of cavalry, which adopted the name of their 
benefactor, and supported in the Persian wars 
the glory of their ancestors. But these rare 
exceptions, the reward of birth or valour, are 
insufficient to explain the fate of a nation, whose 
numbers, before a sliort and bloodless war, 
amounted to more than six hundred thousand 
persons. After the exile of their king and 
nobles, the servile crowd might purchase their 
safety, by abjuring their character, religion, and 
language ; and their degenerate posterity would 
be insensibly mingled with the common herd of 
African subjects. Yet even in the present age, 
and in the heart of the Moorish tribes, a curious 
traveller has discovered the white comidexion 
and long flaxen liair of a northern race ; 3S and 
it was formerly believed, that the boldest of the 
Vandals fled beyond the power, or even the 
knowledge, of the Romans, to enjoy their soli- 
tary freedom on the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 36 Africa had been their empire, it be- 
came their prison ; nor could they entertain an. 
hope, or even a wish, of returning to the banks 
of the Elbe, where tlieir brethren, of a spirit less 
adventurous, still wandered in their native fo- 
rests. It w’as impossible for cowards to sur- 
mount the bamers of unknown seas and hostile 
barbaaians : it was impossible for brave men to 
expose their nakedness and defeat before the 
eyes of their countrymen, to describe the king- 
doms which they had lost, and to claim a share 
of the humble inheritance, which, in a happier- 
hour, they had almost unanimously renounced.37 
In the country between the Elbe and the Oder, 
several populous villages of Eusatia are inha- 
bited by the Vandals : they still preserve their 
language, their customs, and the purity of their 
blood ; support with some impatience, the Saxon, 
or Prussian yoke ; and serve with secret and vo- 
luntary allegiance, the descendant of their ancient 
kings, wiio in hi^garb and present fortune is 
confounded with the meanest of his vassals.33- 
The name and situation of this unhappy people 
might indicate their descent from one common 
stock with the conquerors of Africa. But the use 
of a Sclavonian dialect more dearly represents 
tliem as the last remnant of the new colonie.s, 
who succeeded to the genuine Vandals, already 
scattered or destroyed in the age of Procopius.3i> 
If Belisarius had been tempted to Mannm a«d 
hesitate in his allegiance, he might 
have urged, even against the emperor 
himself, the indispensable duty of saving Africa 
from an enemy more barbarous than the Vandals. 
The origin of the Moors is involved in darkness : 
tliey were ignorant of the use of letters. 40 Their 

37 A single voice had protested, and Genseric dismissed, vrithotit a 
formal answer, Uie Vandals of Germany ; hut thtse of Africa derided 
his prudence, and affected to despise the poverty of their forests (Pro- 
copius, Vandal. 1. i. c. S2.}. 

38 From the mouth of the great elector (in lfiS7) Tollius describes 
the secret royalty and rebellious spirit of tlie Vandals of Branden- 
burgh, who could muster five or six thousand soldiers, who had pro- 
cure some cannon, &c. (Itinerar. Hangar, p. 42. apud Dubos, Hist, 
de la Monarchie Praneoise, tom. i. p. LH2, 1.S3.1. The veracity, not 
of the elector, but of Tollius himself, may justly be suspected. 

39 Procopius (1. i. c. 22.) was in total darkness — av6e rte 

oodv ovofML €<; tfjue erwferat. Under the reijm of Dagobert (A. I>. 630.), 
the Sclavonian tribes of the Sorbi and Venedi already bordered on 
Thuringia (Mascou, Hist, of the Germans, xv, 3, 4, 5.). 

40 Sallust represents the Moors tus a remnant cd’ the army of He- 
racles (de JugurUi. c. 21.), and Procopius (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 10.> 
as the . posterity of the Cananaanswho flea from the robber Jo.sbua 
(Xnornjf). He quotes two columns, with a Phoenician inscription- 
I believe in tlie columns — 1 doubt the inscription — and I reject, 
the' pedigree. 
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limits cannot be precisely defined : a boundless 
continent was open to the Libyan shepherds ; the 
change of seasons and pastures regulated their 
motions ; and their rude huts and slender furni- 
ture were transported with the same ease as their 
arms^ their families> and their cattle, which con- 
sisted of sheep, oxen, and camels. During the 
vigour of the Roman pow'er, they observed a 
respectful distance from Carthage and the sea- 
shore ; under the feeble reign of the Vandals, 
they invaded the cities of Numidia, occupied the 
sea-coast from Tangier to Cajsarea, and pitched 
their camps, with impunity, in the fertile pro- 
vince of Byzacium. The formidable strength 
and artful conduct of Belisarius secured the 
neutrality of the IMoorish princes, whose vanity 
aspired to receive, in the emperor’s name, the 
ensigns of their regal dignity. They w^ere 
astonished by the rapid event, and trembled in 
the presence of their conqueror. But his ap- 
proaching departure soon relieved the apprehen- 
sions of a savage and superstitious people ; the 
number of their wives allowed them to disregard 
the safety of their infant hostages ; and when the 
Roman general hoisted sail in the port of Car- 
thage, he heard the cries, and almost beheld the 
flames, of the desolated province. Yet he per- 
sisted in his resolution ; and leaving only a part 
of his guards to reinforce the feeble garrisons, he 
intrusted the command of Africa to the eunuch 
Solomon, ^^3 who proved himself not unworthy to 
be the successor of Belisarius. In the first in- 
vaaon, some detachments, with two officers of 
merits were surprised and intercepted; but So- 
lomon speedily assembled his troops, marched 
from Carthage into the heart of the country, and 
in two great battles destroyed sixty thousand of 
the barbanaiis. The Moors depended on their 
multitude, their swiftness, and their inaccessible 
mountains; and the aspect and smell of their 
camels are said to have produced some confusion 
in the Roman cavalry. But as soon as they 
were commanded to dismount, they derided this 
contemptible obstacle; as soon as the columns 
ascended the hills, the naked and disorderly 
crow'd w’as dazzled by glittering arms and regu- 
lar evolutions ; and the menace of their female 
prophets w'as repeatedly fulfilled, that the Moors 
should be discomfited by a beardless antagonist. 
The victorious eunuch advanced thirteen days* 
journey from Carthage, to besiege Mount Aura- 
sius,45 the citadel, and at the same time the 
garden of Nuniidia. That range of hills, a 
branch of the great Atlas, contains, wdthin a 
circumference of one hundred and twenty miles, 
a rare variety of soil and climate ; the interme- 
diate valleys and elevated plains abound with 
rich pastures, perpetual streams, and fruits of a 
delicious taste and uncommon magnitude. This 
solitude is decorated with the ruins of Lam- 

41 Virgil (George, iii. 339,) gtnij Porriponius IVtela Ci« S.) describe 
the wandering life or the African shepherds, similar to that of the 
Arabs and Tartars ; and Shaw (p. 5J5Jg.) is the best commentator on 
the poet and the geographer. 

42 The custoxnknr gifts wtere, a sceptre, a crown or cap, a white 
<doak, a figured tame and shoes, all adorned with gold and silver, nor 
■were these precious metals less acceptable in the shape of coin. {Pro- 
cw. Vandix. 1. i. c. 23-). 

45 Seethe Afirican government and war&re of Solomon, in Pro- 
{Ysndal. 1. U. 0 . 10, 11, 12, 13. 10, 20.). He was recalled, 
restored; and his last victory dates i» the xiiith year of 
|J|cat^ap: (A.B.539.). An accident in his childhood hadreadered 
U' V “•) = Ronmn generals wjBwi amply 

funushed with beards, varytnw: (l. U. c. 8, 


besa, a Roman city, once the seat of a legion, 
and the residence of forty thousand inhabitants. 
The Ionic temple of iEsculapius is encompassed 
with Moorish huts ; and the cattle now graze in 
the midst of an amphitheatre, under the shade 
of Corinthian columns. A sharp peiqienclicular 
rock rises above the level of the mountain, where 
the African princes deposited their wives and 
treasure ; and a proverb is familiar to the Arabs, 
that the man may eat fire, who dares to attack 
the craggy clifis and inhospitable natives of 
Mount Aurasius. This hardy enteiprise w’as 
twice attempted by the eunuch Solomon : from 
the first, he retreated with some disgrace ; and 
in the second, his patience and provisions were 
almost exhausted ; and he must again have re- 
tired, if he had not yielded to the impetuous 
courage of bis troops, who audaciously scaled, 
to the astonishment of the Moors, the mountain, 
the hostile camp, and tlie summit of the Gemi- 
nian rock. A citadel was erected to secure this 
important conquest, and to remind the barbarians 
of their defeat: and as Solomon pursued his 
march to the west, the long-lost province of 
Mauritanian Sitifi was again annexed to the 
Roman empire. The Bloorish war continued 
several years after the departure of Belisariu.s ; 
but the laurels which he resigned to a faithful 
h'eutenant, may be justly ascribed to his own 
triumph. 

The experience of past faults, Newbraiityof 
which may sometimes conect the Vwigoths. 
mature age of an individual, is seldom profitable 
to the successive generations of mankind. The 
nations of antiquity, careless of each other*s 
safety, were separately vanquished and enslaved 
by the Romans. This awful lesson might have 
instructed the barbarians of the West to oppose, 
with timely counsels and confederate arms, the 
unbounded ambition of Justinian. Yet the 
same error was repeated, the same consequences 
w^ere felt, and the Goths, both of Italy and 
Spain, insensible of their approaching danger, 
beheld with indifierence, and even with joy, the 
rapid dowmfal of the Vandals. After the failure 
of the royal line, Theudes, a valiant and power- 
ful chief, ascended the throne of Spain, w hich 
he had formerly administered in the name of 
Theodoric and his infant grandson. Under hi5 
command, the Visigoths besieged the fortress of 
Ceuta on the African coast: but, while they 
spent the sabbath-day in peace and devotion, 
the pious security of their camp w'as invaded by 
a sally from the town ; and the king himself, 
with some difficulty and danger, escaped from 
the hands of a sacrilegious enemy, 46’ It was 
not long before liis pride and resentment were 
gratified by a suppliant embassy from the un- 
fortunate Gelimer, wdio implored, in his dis- 
tress, the aid of the Spanish monarch. But 


- Polysen. Stratagem, vii. 6 , I’Un. Hist, „ . , , 

yiii. 26, JElian de Natur- Animal. 1. iii. c. 7.) ; but it is disproved 


lopius is trie first who describes Mount A uwsius (Va 

I, ii. c. 13. Be Edific. 1. vi. c. 7.). He maybe compared with Leo 
Africanus {deli’ Aft-ica, parte v. in Ramusio, tom. j, fol, 77. recto), 
Marmol (tom- ii. p. 450 ), and Shaw (p, 56—59,). 

46 Isidor. Chron. p. 722. edit. Grot- Mariana, Hist. Hi-span. 1. v, 
c. 8. p. 17.3. Yet according to Isidore, the siege of Ceuta, and the 
death of Theudes. happened, A-iE, H. 586.: A-D. 548.; and th« 
place was defended, not tjy the Vandals, but by the Romans. 
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instead of sacrificing these unworthy passions to 
the dictates of generosity and prudence, Theudes 
amused the ambassadors, till he was secretly in- 
formed of the loss of Carthage, and then dis- 
missed them ■with obscure and contemptuous 
advice, to seek in their native country a true 
Conquests of knowledge of the state of the Van- 
dais, ^7 The long continuance of 
A. D,ooa~e20. the Italian war delayed the punish- 
ment of the Visigoths ; and the eyes of Theudes 
were closed before they tasted the fruits of his 
mistaken policy. After his death, the sceptre 
of Spain was disputed by a civil war. The 
weaker candidate solicited the protection of Jus- 
tinian, and ambitiously subscribed a treaty of 
alliance, ^vhich deeply wounded the independ- 
ence and happiness of his country. Several 
cities, both on the Ocean and the Mediterranean, 
were ceded to the Roman troops, who after- 
wards refused to evacuate those pledges, as it 
should seem, either of safety or payment ; and 
as they were fortified by perpetual supplies from 
Africa, they maintained their impregnable sta- 
tions, for the mischievous purpose of inflaming 
the civil and religious factions of the barbarians. I 
Seventy years elapsed before this painful thorn 
could be extirpated from the bosom of the mon- 
archy; and as long as the emperors retained 
any share of these remote and useless possessions, 
their vanity might number Spmn in the list of 
their provinces, and the successors of Alaric in 
the rank of their vassals, 

Bensarius Goths who 

titaeatyns the reigned in Italy w'as less excusable 
itaiyf ^ ° than that of their Spanish brethren, 
A. D. 534. punishment was still more 

immediate and terrible. From a motive of 
private revenge, they enabled their most dan- 
gerous enemy to destroy their most valuable 
ally, A sister of the great Theodoric had been 
given in marriage to Thrasimond the African 
king : 49 on this occasion, the fortress of Lily- 
baeum in Sicily was resigned to the Vandals ; 
and the princess Amalafrida was attended by a 
martial train of one thousand nobles, and five 
thousand Gotliic soldiers, who signalised tlieir 
valour in the Moorish wars. Their merit was 
overrated by themselves, and perhaps neglected 
by the Vandals : they viewed the country with 
envy, and the conquerors with disdain ; but their 
real or fictitious conspiracy ivas prevented by a 
massacre; the Gotlis wxu*e oppressed, and the 
captivity of Amalafrida was soon followed by her 
secret and suspicious death. The eloquent pen 
of Cassiodorius was employed to reproach the 
Vandal court with the cruel violation of every 
social and public duty ; but the vengeance which 
he threatened in the name of his sovereign, 
might be derided witli impunity, as long as 
Atrica was protected by the sea, and the Goths 


were destitute of a navy. In the blind im- 
potence of grief and indignation, tliey joyfully 
saluted the approach of tlie Romans, entertained 
the fleet of Bellsarius in the ports of Sicily, and 
were speedily delighted or alanned by the sur- 
prising intelligence, that their revenge was exe- 
cuted beyond the measure of tlieir hopes, or 
perhaps of their wishes. To their friendship 
the emperor was indebted for the kingdom of 
Africa, and the Goths might reasonably think, 
that they were entitled to resume the posses- 
sion of a barren rock, so recently separated as a 
nuptial gift from the island of Sicily. They 
were soon undeceived by the hauglity mandate 
of Belisarius, which excited their tardy and un- 
availing repentance. “ The city and promon- 
“ tory of Lilybmum,” said the Roman general, 
«« belonged to the Vandals, and I claim them 
“ by the right of conquest. Your submission 
may deserve the favour of the emperor ; your 
obstinacy will provoke his displeasure, and 
“must kindle a war, that can terminate only 
in your utter ruin. If you compel us to 
“ take up arms, we shall contend, not to regain 
“ the possession of a single city, but to deprive 
“ you of all the provinces w'hich you unjustly 
“ withhold from their lawful sovereign.” A 
nation of two hundred thousand soldiers might 
have smiled at the vain menace of Justinian and 
his lieutenant : but a spirit of discord and dis- 
affection prevailed in Italy, and the Goths sup- 
ported, -with reluctance, the indignity of a female 
reign. 51 

The birth of Amalasontha, tile 
regent and queen of Italy, 3- united awi deatij of 
the two most illustrious laraihes of queen of ItaJy* 
the barbarians. Her mother, the 
sister of Clovis, was descended from the long- 
haired kings of the Merovingian race ; 53 and 
the regal succession of the Amali was illustrated 
in the eleventh generation, by her father, the 
great Theodoric, whose merit might have en- 
nobled a plebeian origin. The sex of his 
daughter excluded her from the Gothic throne ; 
but his vigilant tenderness for his family and 
his people discovered the last Ijieir of the royal 
line, whose ancestors had taken refuge in Spain j 
and the fortunate Eutharic was suddenly ex- 
alted to the rank of a consul and a prince. He 
enjoyed only a short time the charms of Amala- 
sontha, and the hopes of the succession ; and his 
widow, after the death of her husband and 
father, was left the guardian of her son Atha- 
iaric, and the kingdom of Italy. At the age of 
about twenty-eight years, the endowments of 
her mind and person had attained their perfect 
maturity. Her beauty, which, in the appre- 
hension of Theodora herself, might have dis- 
puted the conquest of an emperor, was animated 
by manly sense, activity, and resolution. Edu- 


47 Procopins, Vandal. 1. i. c. 21. 

48 See the oriijinal Chronicle of Isidore, and therth andvith boo'ks 
of the History of Spain by Mariana. The Komans were finally eic- 
pelied by Suintila, king of the Visigoths {A. D. ti'jll— G26.}, after tlieir 
reunion to the Catholic church. 

49 See the marriage and fate of Amalafrida in Procopius (Vandal. 
1, i. c. 8, 9.), and in'Ca-ssiodorjuf. (Var. is. 1.) the esijostulatioa of 
her royal brother. -Compare likewise tlie Chronicle of Victor Tun- 
nunensis. 

50 Lilybseum was built by the Carthagimans, Olym.xcv. 4.; and 
in the first Purvtc war, a strong situation, and excellent harbour, ren- 
dered that place an important object to both nations. 


61 Compare Uie different passages of Procopius n''andal. I. ii. c. 5* 

. Gothic. i.-i. c.. 3.). " v. ' 

52 For the reign and character of Amalasontha, see Procopius 
(Gothic, hi. c. 2, 3, 4 , and Anecdot. c. IG. with the notesi. of Ale- 
rnannus), Cassiodorius (Var. ^iii. ix. x. and xi. I.), and Jomandes (de 
Eebas OeUcis^ c. 51). and De Successione llegnoroin, in Muratori, 

53 The tnarriage of Theodoric with Audefleda, the sister of Clovis, 
maybe placed in the year 495, soon after the conquest of Italy (De 
Buat, Hist, des Peuples, tom- ix. p 21.3.). The nuptials of Kuiharic 
and Ainidaa(nith& were celebrated in 515 (Cassiodor. in Chruii. 
p. 453.). 
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cation and experience had cultivated her ta- 
lents ; her philosophic studies were exempt from 
vanity ; and, though she expressed herself with 
equal elegance and ease in the Greek, the 
and the Gothic tongue, the daughter 
of Theodoric maintained in her counsels a dis- 
creet and impenetrable silence. By a faith- 
ful imitation of the virtues, she revived the 
prosperity, of his reign : while she strove, with 
pious care, to expiate the faults and to ob- 
literate the darker memory of his declining age. 
Tlie chikiren of Boethius and Symmachus were 
restored to their paternal inheritance : her ex- 
treme lenity never consented to inflict any cor- 
poral or pecuniary ];>eiialtles on her Roman 
subjects*; and she generously despised the 
clamours of the Goths, who, at the end of forty 
years, still considered the people of Italy as 
their slaves or their enemies. Her salutary 
measures xvere directed by the wisdom, and 
celebrated by the eloquence, of Cassiodorius; 
she solicited and deserved the friendship of the 
emperor ; and the kingdoms of Europe re- 
spected, both in peace and w’ar, the majesty of 
the Gothic throne. But the future happiness 
of the queen and of Italy depended on the edu- 
cation of her son ; who was destined, by his 
birth, to support the diderent and almost in- 
compatible characters of the chief of a bar- 
barian camp, and the first magistrate of a 
civilised nation. From the age of ten years,^'^ 
Athalaric was diligently instructed in the arts 
and sciences, either useful or ornamental for a 
Roman prince ; and three venerable Goths were 
chosen to instil the principles of honour and 
virtue into the mind of their young king. But 
the pupil who is insensible of the benefits, must 
abhor tlie restraints, of education ; and the soli- 
citude of the queen, which affection rendered 
anxious and severe, offended the untractable 
nature of her son and his subjects. On a 
solemn festival, when the Goths were assembled 
in the palace of Ravenna, the royal youth 
escaped from his mother’s apartment, and, with 
tears of pride and anger, complained of a blow 
winch ills stubborn disobedience had provoked 
her to indict. The barbarians resented the in- 
dignity which had been offered to their king; 
accused the regent of conspiring against his life 
and crown ; and imperiously demanded, that the 
grandson of Theodoric should be rescued from 
the dastardly discipline of women and pedants, 
and educated, like a valiant Goth, in the society 
of his equals, and the glorious ignorance of his 
ancestors. To this rude clamour, importunately 
urged as the voice of the nation, Amalasontha 
was compelled to yield her reason, and the 
dearest wishes of her heart. The king of Italy 
was abandoned to wine, to wmmen, and to rustic 
sports; and the indiscreet contempt of the un- 
grateful youth betrayed the mischievous designs 
of his favourites and her enemies. Encom- 
passed with domestic foes, she entered into a 
secret negotiation with the emperor Justinian ; 

54 At the death of Theodoric, his prandson Athalaric is dcsseribed 
i^f rVotjc^las as a boy alwout right years old — oktw yeyapac Cas- 
laodorais, ■with, authority and. rmon> adds two years tofcds age~;in. 
xantuirun adh'Uc rix dec^uinem. 

lake, from the neighbouring towns of Hetnuia, ■was styled 
nitiM* (ttow of Bolsriia) or Tarquiniensifi. It is surrounded 


obtained the assurance of a friendly reception, and 
had actually deposited at Dyrrachium in Epirus, 
a treasure of forty thousand pounds of gold. 
Happy would .it have been for her fame and 
safety, if she had calmly retired from barbarous 
faction, to the peace and splendour of Constan- 
; tinopie. But the mind of Amalasontha was in- 
I flamed by ambition and revenge ; and tvliile her 
j ships lay at anchor in the port, she waited for 
the success of a crime wliieli her passions ex- 
cused or applauded as an act of justice. Three 
of the most dangerous malecoiitents liad been 
separately removed, under the pretence of trust 
and command, to the fi-ontiers of Italy : they 
were assassinated by her private emissaries ; 
and the blood of these noble Goths rendered 
the queen-mother absolute in the court of Ra- 
venna, and justly odious to a free people. But 
if she had larneiited the disorders of her son, she 
soon w'ept his irreparable loss ; and the death of 
Athalaric, who, at the age of sixteen, was con- 
sumed by premature intemperance, left her des- 
titute of any firm support or legal authority. In- 
stead of submitting to the laws of her country, 
which held as a fundamental maxim, tliat the 
succession could never pass from the lance to 
the distaff, the daughter of Theodoric conceived 
the impracticable design of sharing, witii one of 
her cousins, the regal title, and of reserving in 
her own hands tlie substance of supreme jmwer. 
He received the proposal with profound res])ect 
and affected gratitude ; and the eloquent Cassio- 
j dorius announced to the senate and the em- 
peror, that Amalasontiia and Theoclatus had 
ascended the throne of Italy. His birth (for 
his mother was the sister of Theodoric) iniglit 
be considered as an imperfect title; and the 
choice of Amalasontha was more strongly di- 
rected by her contempt of his avarice and pusil- 
lanimity, which had deprived him of the love of 
the Italians, and the esteem of the barbarians. 
But Theoclatus was exasperated by the contempt 
which he deserved: her justice had repressed and 
reproached the oppression which he exercised 
against his Tuscan neighbours; and the prin- 
cipal Goths, united by common guilt and resent- 
ment, conspired to instigate his slow and timid 
disposition. The letters of congra- Her exile 
tulation w’cre scarcely despatched 
before the queen of Italy was im- apriinu.’ 
prisoned in a small island of the lake of Bolse- 
najSi* where, after a short confinement, she was 
strangled in the 'bath, by the order, or with the 
connivance, of the new king, who instructed his 
turbulent subjects to shed the blood of their 
sovereigns. 

Justinian beheld with joy the uciisarius 
dissensions of the Goths ; and the lyvades and 
mediation of an ally concealed and ’’a.Id! 535;'^^* 
promoted the ambitious views of the 
conqueror. His ambassadors, in tlieir public 
audience, demanded the fortress of Lilyb^eum, 
ten barbarian fugitives, and a just compensation 
for the pillage of a small town on the Illyrian 

witii white rocks, and stored ■\vith fish and wild fotvl. The younger 
Flmy (Jbpist. ii. 9G.) celebrates two ■woody islands that floated on its 
waters ,* it a fable, now credulous the ancients 1 - if a fact, how care- 
less the modems J Yet, since Pliny, the island may have been fixed by 
new and gradual accessions. 
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borders; but they secretly negotiated with 
Tlieodatiis to betray the province of Tuscany, 
and tempted Amaiasontha to extricate herself 
from danger and perplexity, by a free surrender 
of the kingdom of Italy, A false and servile 
epistle was subscribed by the reluctant hand of 
the captive queen : but the confession of the 
Roman senators, who were sent to Constantino- 
ple, revealed the truth of iier deplorable situation; 
and Justinian, by tlie voice of a new ambassador, 
most powerfully interceded for her life and 
liberty. A'et the secret instructions of the same 
minister were adapted to serve the cruel jealousy 
of Theodora, wdio dreaded the presence and 
superior charms of a rival : he prompted, with 
artfiil and ambiguous hints, the execution of a 
crime so useful to the Romans ; received the 
inteliigence of her death with grief and indigna- 
tion, and denounced, in his master’s name, im- 
mortal war against the perfidious assassin. In 
Italy, as well as in Africa, the guilt of an usurper 
appeared to justify the arms of Justinian ; but 
the forces which he prepared, were insufficient 
for the subversion of a mighty kingdom, if their 
feclvle numbers had not been multiplied by the 
name, the spirit, and the conduct of an hero. A 
chosen troop of guards, who served on horseback, 
and ’were armed with lances and bucklers, 
attended the person of Belisarius; his cavalry 
was composed of two hundred Huns, three hun- 
dred Moors, and four thousand confederates, and 
the infantry consisted only of three thousand 
Isaiirians. Steering the same course as in his 
former expedition, the Roman consul cast anchor 
before Catana in Sicily, to survey the strength 
of the island, and to decide ■whether he should 
attempt the conquest, or peaceably pursue his 
voyage for the African coast. He found a 
fruitful land and a friendly people. NoUvith- 
standing the decay of agriculture, Sicily still 
supplied the granaries of Rome : the farmers 
w'ere graciously exempted from the oppression 
of military quarters ; and the Goths, who trusted 
tlie defence of the island to the inhabitants, had 
some reason to complain, that their confidence 
was ungratefully betrayed. Instead of soliciting 
and expecting the aid of the king of Italy, they 
yielded to the first summons a cheerful obedi- 
ence : and this province, the first fruits of the 
Punic w^ars, ■w^as again, after a long separation, 
united to the Roman empire. ^7 The Gothic 
garrison of Palermo, which alone attempted to 
resist, -was reduced, after a short siege, by a sin- 
gular stratagem. Belisarius i ntroduced his ships 
into the deepest recess of the liarbour; their 
boats were laboriously hoisted 'with ropes and 
pulleys to the topmast head, and he filled them 
with archers, wffio, from that superior station, 
commanded the ramparts of the city. After this 
easy, though successful campaign, the conqueror 
!?ntered Syracuse in triumph, at the head of his 
victorious bands, distributing gold medals to 
the people, on the day w'bich so gloriously ter- 

56 Yet Procophis discredits his own evidence (Anccdot. c, 16.), 
by confessing; 'tliat in his jmblic history he had not spoken the truth. 
See the Epistles from queen Gnndelina to the empress Theodora 
{Var. X. 20, 21. 23., and observe a suspicious -word, de ilia person*i, , 
&c.) with the elaborate commentary of Buat {tom. x. p. 177—185.). 

57 For the conquest of Sicily, compare the narrative of Procobias 
with the complaints of Totila (Gothic. 1. i. c. 5. 1. iii. c. 16.). The 
Gothic queen nad lately relieved tltat thankless island (Vac. ix. 10, 


minated the year of his consulship. He passed 
the winter season in the palace of ancient kings, 
amidst the ruins of a Grecian colony, which 
once extended to a circumference of tw'O and 
twenty miles :^s but in the spring, about the 
festival of Easter, the prosecution of his designs 
was^ interrupted by a dangerous revolt of tiie 
African forces. Carthage was saved by the 
presence of Belisarius, who suddenly landed 
with a thousand guards. Two thousand soldiers 
of doubtful faith returned to the standard of their 
old commander : and he marched, without 
hesitation, above fifty miles, to seek an enemy, 
■whom he affected to pity and despise. Eight 
thousand rebels trembled at his approach ; they 
were routed at the first onset, by the dexterity 
of their master: and this ignoble victory would 
have restored the peace of Africa, if the con- 
queror had not been hastily recalled to Sicily, 
to appease a sedition which was kindled during 
his absence in his own camp.o^ Disorder 
and disobedience were the common malady of 
the times : the genius to command, and the 
virtue to obey, resided only in the mind of Beli- 
sarius- 

Aithough Theodatus descended R..ij|rnand 
from a race of heroes, he was igno- qq® 
rant of the art, and averse to the the Gothic' 
dangers, of war. Although he had 
studied the writings of Plato and 
Tully, philosophy was incapable of Aufpist.' 
purifying his mind from the basest passions, 
avarice and fear. He had purchased a sceptre 
by ingratitude and murder : at the first menace 
of an enemy, he degraded his own majesty, and 
that of a nation, which already disdained their 
unworthy sovereign. Astonished by the recent 
example of Gelimer, lie saw himself dragged 
in chains through the streets of Constantinople : 
the terrors which Belisarius inspired, were 
heightened by the eloquence of Peter, the By- 
zantine ambassador; and that bold and subtle 
advocate persuaded him to sign a treaty, too ig- 
nominious to become tlie foundation of a lasting 
peace. It was stipulated, that in the acclamation.^ 
of the Roman people, the name of the emperor 
should be always proclaimed before that of the 
Gothic king 5 and that as often as the statue of 
Theodatus was erected in brass or marble, the 
divine image of Justinian should be placed on 
its right hand. Instead* of conferring, the king 
of Italy was reduced to solicit, the honours of 
the senate ; and the consent of the emperor ■w'as 
made indispensable before he could execute, 
against a priest or senator, the sentence either 
of death or confiscation. The feeble monarch 
resigned the possession of Sicily ; offered, as the 
annual mark of his dependence, a crown of gold, 
of the weight of three hundred pounds; and 
promised to supply, at the requisition of his 
sovereign, three thousand Gothic auxiliaries for 
the service of the empire. Satisfied ■wfith these 
extraordinary concessions, the successful agent 

58 The attcient magnitude and splendour of the live quarters of 
Syraiense are delineated br Cicero (in Verrem, actio ii. 1. iv. c. 52, 
.03,), Strabo (1. vi. p.41S.)', and D'Orville, Sicula (tom. 15. p. 174— 
202.). The new city, restored by Augustus, shrunk towards the 
island." 

59 Procopius ("Vandal. 1. ii, c. 14, 15.) so clearly relates the return 
of Belisarius into Sicily (p,146. edit.Hooschelii), thatlam astonished 
at the strange misapprehension and reproaches of a learned critic 
(CEuvres de la iM(othe le V^yer, tom. viii. p. 162, 165,). 
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of Justinian hastened his journey to Constan- 
tinople; but no sooner had he reached the Alban 
villa, than he was recalled by the anxiety of 
Hieodatus ; and the dialogue which passed be- 
tween the king and the ambassador deser\’es to 
be represented in its original simplicity. Are 
you of opinion that the emperor will ratify 
“ this treaty? Perhaps* If he refuses, what 
‘‘'consequence will ensue? JPar. Will such 
“ a war be just or reasonable ? Most assuredly : 
“ et>a‘y one should act according to his character* 
“ What is your meaning ? You are a pJdlosopher 
“ — Justinian is emperor of the Romans : it 
“ would ill become the disciple tf Plato to shed 
‘‘ the blood of thousands in his private quarrel : 
“ the successor of Augustus should vindicate his 
“ rights, and recover by arms the andent provinces 
“ qf his empire.'^ This reasoning might not 
convince, but it was sufficient to alarm and sub- 
due the -weakness of Tlieodatus ; and he soon 
descended to his last offer, that for the poor 
equivalent of a pension of forty-eight thousand 
pounds sterling, he would resign the kingdom 
of the Goths and Italians, and s}3end the re- 
mainder of his days in the innocent pleasures of 
philosophy and agriculture. Both treaties w'ere 
intrusted to tlie hands of the ambassador, on the 
frail security of an oath not to produce the 
second till the first had been positively rejected. 
The event may be easily foreseen ; Justinian 
required and accepted the abdication of the 
Gothic king. His indefatigable agent returned 
from Constantinople to Ravenna, with ample 
instructions ; and a fair epistle, which praised 
the wisdom and generosity of the royal philoso- 
pher, granted his |>ension, -with the assurance of 
such honours, as a subject and a Catholic might 
enjoy; and -wdsely referred the final execution 
of the treaty, to the presence and authority of 
Belisarius. But in the interval of suspense, two 
Roman generals, who had entered the province 
of Dalmatia, were defeated and slain by the 
Gothic troops. From blind and abject despair, 
Theodatus capriciously rose to groundless and 
fatal presmnptioii,®^ and dared to receive, witli 
menace and contempt, the ambassador of Jus- 
tinian ; who claimed his promise, solicited the 
allegiance of his subjects, and boldly asserted 
the inviolable privilege of his own character. 
Tlie march of Belisarius dispelled this visionary 
pride ; and as tlie first cainpaign^s was employed 
in the reduction of Sicily, the invasion of Italy 
is applied by Procopius to the second year of the 
Gothic \vah,^3 

lJ<?Hsarms in- After Belisarius had left sufficient 
vades ital.v, garrisoi'is in Palermo and Syracuse, 


he embarked his troops at Messina, 
and landed them, witiiout resistance, a. 0 . 537 . ^ 
on the opposite shores of lihtgiain. A Gothic 
I prince, who had married the daughter of Tlao 
j datus, was stationed with an army to guard tim 
entrance of Italy; but he imitated, without scru- 
ple, the example of a sovereign, faithless to his 
public and private duties. The perfidious Eher- 
mor deserted with his followers to the Roman 
camp, and was dismissed to enjoy the servile I 10 - 
nours of the Byzantine courts^ From Rliegiiim 
to Naples, the fleet and army of Belisarius, 
almost always in view of each other, advanced 
near three hundred miles along the sea-coast. 
The people of Bruttiura, Lucania, and Cam- 
pania, who abhorred the name and religion of 
the Goths, embraced the specious excuse, that 
their ruined wails were incapable of defence ; 
the soldiers paid a just equivalent for a plentiful 
market ; and curiosity alone interrupted tlie 
peaceful occupations of the husbandman or ai ti- 
ficer, Naples, which has swelled to a great and 
populous capital, long cherished the language 
and manners of a Grecian colony ; ^5 and the 
choice of Virgil had ennobled this elegant re- 
treat, which attracted the lovers of repose and 
study, from the noise, the smoke, and the la- 
borious opulence of Rome.®® As soon as the 
place was invested by sea and land, Belisarius 
gave audience to the deputies of the people, wlio 
exhorted him to disregard a conquest unwortliy 
of his arms, to seek the Gothic king in a field of 
battle, and, after his victory, to claim, as the 
sovereign of Rome, the allegiance of the de- 
pendent cities. “ When I treat with my ene- 
“ mies,” replied the Roman chief, with an 
haughty smile, “ I am more accustomed to 
“ give than to receive counsel : but I hold in 
“ one hand inevitable ruin, and, in the other, 
“ peace and freedom, such as Sicily now enjoys,” 
The impatience of delay urged him to grant the 
most liberal terms ; his honour secured their 
performance : but Naples was divided into two 
factions ; and the Greek democracy was inflamed 
by their orators, who, with much spirit and some 
truth, represented to the multitude, that the 
Goths would punish their defection, and tliat 
Belisarius himself must esteem their loyalty and 
valour. Their deliberations, however, were not 
perfectly free : the city was commanded by eiglit 
hundred barbarians, whose wives and children 
were detained at Ravenna as the pledge of their 
fidelity; and even the Jews, who were rich and 
numerous, resisted, with desperate enthusiasm, 
the intolerant laws of Justinian. In a much 
later period, the circumference of Naples®? 


(>n The ancient Alha was mined in the first age of Rome. On the 
same spot, cr at Iea>t in the neighbourhood, successively aroie, 1. The 
villa of I’ompey, &c. A caiiip of the praitorian cohorts. 3. The 
modern episcopal city of Albamim or Albano (Procop. Goth. I.ii. c.4. 
Ciuver. Ital, Antiq. tom. ii. p. Sl-t.). 

61 A Sibylline oracle was re.ady to pronounce— AfricH capthman- 
dits cam nato peribit ; a sentence of portentous ambiguity (Gothic, 1. i, 
C.7.), which has been published in unknown characters by Opsopteus, 
an editor of the oracles. The P^re Maltret has promised a coimaent" 
ary ; but all his promises have been vain and fruitless. 

62 In his chronology, imitated In some degree from ThucYdides, 
Procopius begins each spring the years of .fustinian and of the Gotlric 
'War; and his first aera coincides with the of April 555, and not 
536, according to the Annals of Baronius (Pa«i Grit. tom. Ji. p, 555., 
■who i* foUo'wed by .Moratori and the editors ofSigpmus), Yet in some 
paspgeft we are at a loss to reconcile the dates of Ihroeoeius with him- 

Marceilinns. 

f [. c.5-59. Un. c. 1-30. I. iii.‘c.Tj 

iii de Owfelas*.. i. xrii. 


xviii.) and IVIuratori, (Annali dTtalia, tom. v.U I have gleaned some 
few additional facts. 

64 Jomandes, de Rebus Getids, c. Qil. n. 709. edit. Grot, and 
tom. i. p. 221. Muratori, de Success. Itegn. p. 9tl. 

65 Nero (says Tacitus, .4nnal. xv. 35.) NeapoUm quasi Grmeum 

urbem ddegit. One hundred and fifty vears iiftej-wards, in the time 
of hei»Umiu8 Severus, the Hellenism of the Neapolitans is praised hf 
Fhilo$»trQitUS : ytvo*; khu aKrrvKo^^ Koti ra^ <rirov5as 

Xoywo EXX?j»>wot «<rt (Icon. 1. i. p. 76.3. edit. OleaT,). 

66 The otium of Naples is praised by the Roman poets, hy Virgil, 


sures of Rome to that calm retreat. 


;ng his wife from the piea- 


67 This measure was taken by Roger I. after the conquest of 
Naples (A.D. 1139.), which he made the capital of his new kingdom 
{(jtannone, Istoria Civile, tom. ii. p. 169.). That citv, the third in 
Christian Kurope, is now at least tw'elve miles in circumference (Jnl. 
CsMar- Cagaccif Hist. Neapol. 1. i. p. 47.), and conraius more in- 
^rid space, than any other spot in, the knowa 
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measured only two lliousand three bmidred and 
sixty- three paces : the fortifications were de- 
fended by precipices or the sea ; when the aque- 
ducts were intercepted., a supply of water might 
be drawn from w^ells and fountains ; and the 
stock of provisions was sufficient to consume the 
patience of the besiegers. At the end of twenty 
days, that of Belisarius -was almost exhausted, 
and he had reconciled himself to the disgrace of 
abandoning the siege, that he might march, be- 
fore the winter season, against Rome and the 
Gothic king. But his anxiety was relieved by 
the bold curiosity of an Isaurian, who explored 
tlie dry channel of an aqueduct, and secretly re- 
ported, that a passage might be perforated to in- 
troduce a file of armed soldiers into the heart of 
the city. When the work had been silently exe- 
cuted, the humane general risked the discovery 
of his secret, by a last and fruitless admonition 
of the impending danger. In the darkness of 
the night, four hundred Romans entered the 
aqueduct, raised themselves by a rope, which 
they fastened to an olive tree, into the house or 
garden of a solitary matron, sounded their trum- 
pets, surprised the sentinels, and gave admit- 
tance to their companions, who on all sides scaled 
the walls, and burst open the gates of the city. 
Every crime which is punished by social justice, 
was practised as the rights of wxir; the Huns 
wei^e distinguished by cruelty and sacrilege, and 
Belisarius alone appeared in the streets and 
churches of Naples, to moderate the calamities 
which he predicted. “ The gold and silver,” 
he repeatedly exclaimed, “ are the just rewards 
“ of your valour. But spare the inhabitants; 

“ they are Christians, they are suppliants, they 
“ are now your fellow-subjects. Restore the 
“ children to their parents, the wives to their 
“ husbands ; and show tliem, by your generosity, 

“ of what friends they have obstinately deprived 
“ themselves.” The city was saved by the vir- 
tue and authority of its conqueror ; and when 
the Neapolitans returned to their houses, they 
found some consolation in the secret enjoyment 
of their hidden treasures. The barbarian gar- 
rison enlisted in the service of the emperor; ; 
Apulia and Calabria, delivered from the odious 
presence of the Goths, acknowledged his do- 
minion ; and the tusks of the Calydonian 
boar, w'hich were still sliown at Bene vent um, 
are curiously described by the liistorian of Be- 
iisarius.70 

Vitiges king faithful soldlcrs and citizens 

A%%f) Naples had expected their de- 
August H' iiverance from a prince, who re- 
A.i).54o. ijiained the inactive and almost in- 
different spectator of their ruin. Theodatus 
secured his person within the walls of Rome, 
while his cavalry advanced forty miles on the 
Appian way, and encamped in the Fomptine 

SS Not geometrical, but common, paces or steps, of 22 French 
inches (D’Anville, IVI^siires Itin^raires, p. 7, 8.) : the 23C3 do not 
make an English mile, 

ti9 Belisarius was reproved by pope Silverius for the massacre. He 
reiieopled Naples, and imported colonies of African captives into 
SJcilv, Calabria, and Apulia (Hist. Miscell. l.xvi. in Miiratori, tom.i. 
p. lO'G, 107.). 

70 Beneventum was built by Diometle, the nephew of Meleager 
iCluver. tom. ii. p. 1195, 1196.). The Calydonian hunt is a picture 
of savage life (Ovid, Metamortih. 1. viii.). Thirty or forty bero^ 
were leagued against a hog: the brutes (not the hog) quarrelled, with 
a iady for the head. 


marshes; which, by a canal of nineteen miles 
in length, had been recently drained and con- 
verted into excellent pastures."! But the prin- 
cipal forces of the Goths were dispersed in Dal- 
matia, Venetia, and Gaul ; and the feeble mind 
of their king was confounded by the unsuccess- 
ful event of a divination, which seemed to pre- 
sage the downfal of his empire. 72 Xhe most 
abject slaves have arraigned the guilt or weak- 
ness of an unfortunate master. The character 
of Theodatus was rigorously scrutinised by a 
free and idle camp of barbarians, conscious of 
their privilege and power : he was declared un- 
worthy of his race, his nation, and his throne ; 
and their general Vitiges, whose valour had been 
signalised in the Illyrian war, was raised with 
unanimous applause on the bucklers of his com- 
panions. On the first rumour, the abdicated 
monarch fled from the justice of his country; 
but he was pursued by private revenge. A 
Goth whom he had injured in his love, overtook 
Theodatus on the Flaminian way, and, regard- 
less of his unmanly cries, slaughtered him, as he 
lay prosti-ate on the ground, like a victim (says 
the historian) at the foot of the altar. The 
choice of the people is the best and purest title 
to reign over them : yet such is the prejudice of 
every age, that Vitiges impatiently wished to 
return to Ravenna, where he might seize, with 
the reluctant hand of tbe daughter of Amala- 
sontha, some faint shadow of hereditary right. 
A national council was immediately held, and 
the new monarch reconciled the impatient spirit 
of the barbarians, to a measure of disgrace, 
which the misconduct of his predecessor ren- 
dered wise and indispensable. The Goths con- 
sented to retreat in the presence of a victorious 
enemy ; to delay till the next spring the oper- 
ations of offensive war ; to summon their scat- 
tered forces ; to relinquish their distant posses- 
sions, and to trust even Rome itself to the faith 
of its inhabitants. Leuderis, an aged warrior, 
was left in the capital with four thousand sol- 
diers; a feeble garrison, which might have se- 
conded the zeal, though it was incapable of 
opposing the wishes, of the Romans. But a 
momentary enthusiasm of religion and patriotism 
was kindled in their minds. They furiously 
exclaimed, that tlie apostolic throne should no 
longer be profaned by the triumph or toleration 
of A nanism ; that the tombs of the Ceesars 
should no longer be trampled by the savages of 
I the North; and, without reflecting, that Italy 
I must sink into a province of Constantinople, 
they fondly hailed the restoration of a Roman 
emperor as a new sera of freedom and prosperity. 
The deputies of the pope and clergy, of the 
senate and people, invited the lieutenant of Jus- 
tinian to accept their voluntaiy allegiance, and 
to enter the city, whose gates wmuld be thrown 

71 The Becennovitm is strangely confounded by Cluverius (tom. ii. 
p. 1007.) viith the river Ufens. It -was in truth a canal of nineteen 
miles, from Forum Appii to Terracina, on -which Horace embarked 
in the night. The Becennovium -which is mentioned by Ltican, Biou 
Cassias, and Cassioclorius, has been successively ruined, res,torea, and 
obliterated (B’Anrille, -Analyse de ritalio, p. 1S5, Sec.), 

: 72, A Jew gratified his contempt and hatred for ail the Cluistians, 

. bviWitciosing three bands, each of ten hogs, and discriminated by the 
nameis of Goths, Greeks, and Romans. ()f the first, almost all were 
found — almost all the second were alive — of the tliiid, half 

died, end. the mt lost thrix bristles. No unsuitable emblem of tlm 
,■ event. ■ ■ 
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open for his reception. As soon as Belisarixis 
had fortified his new concjnests, Naples anA 
Cum®, he advanced about twenty miles to the 
banks of the Yulturnus, contemplated the de- 
cayed grandeur of Capua, and halted at the se- 
paration of the Latin and Appian ways. The 
work of the censor, after the incessant use of nine 
centuries, still preserved its primeval beauty, 
and not a flaw* could be discovered, in the large- 
polished stones, of which that solid, though nar- 
row road, was so. firmly comp%cted..’73 Beiisa- 
lius, !iovi.''ever, preferred the Latin w^ay, which, 
at a distance from the sea and the marshes, 
skirted in a space of one hundred and twenty 
B«!i-.arins miles , along the foot of the moun- 
tains. His enemies had disap- 
Dec.io. peared ; whe.n he made Ids entrance 
through the Asinariaii gate, the garrison de- 
parted without molestation along the Flaminian 
w’ay; and the city, after sixty years’ servitude, 
was delivered from the yoke of the barbarians. 
Leuderis alone, from a motive of pride or dis- 
content, refused to accomi)any the fugitives; 
and the Gothic chief, himself a trophy of the 
victory, was sent witli tlie keys of Rome to the 
throne of the emperor Justinian."**^ 

Siegt'of Rome The first days, which coincided 
v.‘ith the old Saturnalia, were de- 
Marcn. yoted to lYiiitiial congratulation and 
the public joy; and tiie Catliolics prepared 
to celebrate, without a rival, the approaching 
festival of the nativity of Christ. In the fa- 
miliar conversation of an hero, the Romans 
acquired some notion of the virtues which his- 
tory ascribed to their ancestors ; they were edi- 
fied by the apparent respect of Belisarius for the 
successor of St. Fetcr, and his rigid discipline 
secured in the midst of war the blessings of tran- 
quillity and justice. They applauded the rapid 
success of his arms, which overran the adjacent 
country, as far as Narni, Ferusia, and Spoleto ; 
but they trembled, the senate, the clergy, and the 
unwarlike people, as soon as they understood, 
that he had/esolved, and w’ould speedily be re- 
duced, to sustain a siege against the powers of 
the Gothic monarchy. Tlie designs of Vitiges 
were executed, during the winter season, with 
diligence and effect. From their rustic habit- 
ations, from their distant gamsons, the Goths 
assembled at Ravenna for the defence of their 
country ; and such were their numbers, that after 
an army had been detached for the relief of Dal- 
matia, one Imndred and fifty thousand figlitiiig 
men marched under the royal standard. Accord- 
ing to the degrees of rank or merit, the Gothic 
king distributed arms and horses, rich gifts, and 
liberal promises: he moved along the Flaminian 
W'ay, declined the useless sieges of Ferusia and 
Spoleto, respected the impregnable rock of Narni, 
and arrived within two miles of Rome at the foot 
of the Milvian, bridge. « The narrow passage was 

7.V Berpier (Hist, des Grands Oiemins de$ Romains, tom. i. p. 221 
--22S, 410--4'14.) ejcamiiies the stnictiire and materials, "while TVAn- 
Tpilie (Analyse de Tltalie, p. 200—212.) defines the geo«traphica) line- 
74 Of the firiA ret'ovety of Rome, the .vewr (536) jfe certain, firom the 
. series of eirents, rather than firmn the corropt, or intemoUiied, text 
1^4conAo$ t the nwjrift (December) is ascertained by Evagiitts (I, iv, 
1&.); and the duarUhe tefttH) may be admitted on the slight evi- 
derw!® of Kicejjhoms Callistm, (1. xvii. c. 13.). For this accorate dbro- 
weJojEEy, are are indebted to the diligence and jndgmentof Pagi 


fortified wdth a tower, and Belisarius bad com- 
puted the value of the tw'enty days w’hich must 
be lost in the construction of another bridge. 
But the consternation of the soldiers of the tower, 
who either fled or deserted, disappointed la's 
hopes, and betrayed his person into the most 
imminent danger. At the head of one thousand 
horse, the Roman general sallied from the Fla- 
minian gate to mark the ground of an advan- 
tageous position, and to survey the camp of tlie 
barbarians ; but while he still believed them on 
the other side of the Tyber, he was suddenly 
encompassed and assaulted by their innumerable 
squadrons. The fate of Italy depended on his 
life ; and the deserters pointed to a conspicuous 
horse, a bay,75 with a ivhite face, which he rode 
on that memorable day. “ Aim at the bay 
‘‘ horse,” was the universal cry. Every bow 
was bent, every javelin was directed, against that 
fatal object, and the command was repeated and 
obeyed by thousands who were ignorant of its 
real motive. I'he bolder barbarians advanced 
to the more honourable combat of swords and 
spears; and the praise of an enemy has graced 
the fall of Visandus, the standard-bearer, 7'5 who 
maintained his foremost station, till he was 
pierced with thirteen wounds, perhaps by the • 
hand of Belisarius himself. The Roman gene- 
ral was strong, active, and dexterous : on every 
side he discharged his weighty and mortal 
strokes : bis faithful guards imitated his valour, 
and defended his person ; and the Goths, after 
the loss of a thousand men, fled before the arms 
of an hero. They were rashly pursued to their 
camp; and the Romans, oppressed by multi- 
tudes, made a gradual, and at length a precipi- 
tate retreat to the gates of the city : the gates 
were shut against the fugitives ; and the public 
terror was increased by the report, that Belisa- 
rius M'as slain. Flis countenance was indeed 
disfigured by sw’eat, dust, and blood; his voice 
was hoarse, his strength was almost exhausted ; 
but his unconquerable spirit still remained ; he 
imparted that spirit to his desponding compa- 
nions ; and their last desperate charge was felt 
by the flying barbarians, as if a new army, vi- 
gorous and entire, had been poured from the 
city. The Flaminian gate was thrown 3’a?our of 
open to a real triumph ; but it was 
not before Belisarius had visited every post, and 
provided for the public safety, that he could be 
persuaded by his wife and friends, to taste the 
needful refreshments of food and sleep. In the 
more improved state of the art of w'ar, a general 
is seldom required, or even permitted, to display 
the personal prowess of a soldier; and the ex- 
ample of Belisarius may be added to the rare 
examples of Henry IV,, of Fyrrhus, and of 
Alexander. 

After this first and unsuccessful His defence • 
trial of their enemies, the whole 

75 An horse of a hay or red colour was styled hy the Greeks, 

balan hy the barbarians, ar.tl spadix by the Iforaans. Honesti spadices, 
ffflys Virgil (Georgic. I. iij. 72. with the Obs< rvations of Martin and 
Heyne.), or /?««»>, signihes a branch of the palm tree, whose 

nanaei. is synonymous to mi (Aulas Gellius, ii. 26.). 

76 I interpret not as a proper name, but an office, 

standard-bearer, firora Itatulum (vexillum), a barbaric word, adopted 
by the Greeks and Romans (Faul Diacon. 1.1. c. 20- p. 760. Grot, 
homina Gothica, p. 675. Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. i. p. 539, 

5 SO.). 
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army of flic Goths passed the Tyber, and formed 
the siege of the city, which continued above a 
year, till their final departure. Whatever fancy 
may conceive, the severe compass of the geo- 
grapher defines the circumference of Rome 
within a line of twelve miles and three hundred 
and forty- five paces ; and that circumference, 
except in the Vatican, has invariably been the 
same from the triumph of Aurelian to the peace- 
ful but obscure reign of the modern popes. 77 But 
in the day of her greatness, the space within her 
walls wm crowded with habitations and inhabit- 
ants ; and the populous suburbs, that stretched 
along the public roads, were darted like so many 
rays from one common centre. Adversity sw-ept 
away these extraneous ornaments, and left naked 
and desolate a considerable part even of the seven 
hills. Yet Rome in its present state could send 
into the field above thirty thousand males of a 
military age ; 7S and, notwithstanding the want 
of discipline and exercise, the far greater part, 
inured to the hardships of poverty, might be 
capable of bearing arms for the defence of their 
country and religion. The prudence of Beli- 
sarius did not neglect this important resource. 
His soldiers were relieved by the zeal and dili- 
gence of the people, who watched while tke^ 
slept, and laboured while ihet/ reposed: he ac- 
cepted the voluntary service of the bravest and 
most indigent of the Roman youth ; and the 
companies of townsmen sometimes represented, 
in a vacant post, the presence of the troops wdiich 
had been drawn aw'ay to more essential duties. 
But his just confidence “was i)Iaced in tlie vete- 
rans who had fouglit under liis banner in the 
I’^ersian and African wars; and although that 
gallant band was reduced to five thousand men, 
he undertook, with such contemptible numbers, 
to defend a circle of twelve miles, against an 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand barba- 
rians. In the walls of Rome, which Belisarius 
constructed or restored, the materials of ancient 
architecture may be discerned ; and the whole 
fortification was completed, except in a chasm 
still extant between the Pincian and Flaminiati 
gates, which the prejudices of the Goths and 
Itomans left under the effectual guard of St. 
Peter the apostle. so The battlements or bastions 
were shaped in sharp angles ; a ditch, broad and 
deep, protected the foot of the rampart ; and the 
arcliers on the rampart w^ere assisted by military 
engines ; the balista, a powerful cross-bow, which 
darted short but massy arrow^s; the onagri, or 
wild asses, which, on the principle of a sling, 
threw stones and bullets of an enonnous size, 81 
A chain was drawn across the Tyber ; the arches 


77 M. D’Anville has given, in the Memoirs of the Academy for 
the year 1750 (tom. xxx, p. ISS-id.'JO.), a idan of itomeon a F.nialler 
ficate, but far more accurate than that which lie liad delineated in 
17.18 for RoJIixr’s history. Experience had improved his knowledge; 
and instead of Rossi's tojxography, he used the new and excellexxt map 
of Nolli. Pliny's old measure of xiii must he reduced to viii miles. 
It is easier to alter a text, than to remove lulls or buildings. 

78 In tlie year 1709, Lahat (Voyages en Italic, tom. Ui. p. 218.) 
reckoned 158,558 Christian souls, hesides 8 or 10,000 Jews — witliout 
souls ? — In the year 1763, the numbers exceeded 160,000. 

79 The accurate eye of AVardlni (Roma Autica, I.i. c.viii. p. 31.) 
could disthiguish the tumultuarle opere di Eelisario. 

80 The fissure and leaning in the upper part of the wall, which 
Procopius observed (tioth. 1. i. c. 1.5.), is visible to the present hour 
(Donat. Roma Vetus, 1. i. c. 17. p. 53, 54.). 

81 hipsius (Dpp. tom. ili. Roliorcet. 1. iii.) was igttorant of this 
clear and conspicuous passage of Procopius (Ootli. i.i. c. 21.). The 
engine was named ovetypot, the wild as;',, a calcitrando (Hen. Steph. 
Thesaur. Linguae Gxajc. tom.ij. p. 1340, 1341. tom.iii. p.877.). I 



of the aqueducts were made impervious, and the 
mole or sepulchre of Hadrian ^2 was converted, 
for the first time, to the uses of a citadel. That 
venerable structure, which contained the ashes of 
the Antonines, was a circular turret rising from 
a quadrangular basis : it was covered with the 
white marble of Paros, and decorated by the 
statue.s of gods and heroes; and the lover of 
the arts must read with a sigh, that the works 
of Praxiteles or Lysippus were torn from their 
lofty pedestals, and hurled into the ditch on the 
heads of the besiegers. 83 To each of his lieu- 
tenants, Belisarius assigned the defence of a gate, 
with the wise and peremptory instruction, that, 
whatever might be the alarm, they .should stea- 
dily adhere to their respective post.s, and trust 
their general for the safety of Rome. The for- 
midable host of the Goths was insufficient to 
embrace the ample measure of the city : of the 
fourteen gates, seven only w'ere invested from 
the Prsenestine to the Flarainian way ; and Vi- 
tiges divided his troops into six camps, each of 
which w'as fortified wuth a ditch and rampart. 
On the Tuscan side of the river, a seventh en- 
campment was formed in the field or circus of 
the Vatican, for the important purpose of com- 
manding the Milvian bridge and the course of 
the Tyber ; but they approached with devotion 
the adjacent church of St. Peter; and the 
thresiiold of the holy apostles was respected 
during the siege by a Christian enemy. In the 
ages of victory, as often as the senate decreed 
some distant conquest, the consul denounced 
hostilities, b)r unbarring, in solemn pomp, the 
gates of the temple of Jaiius.S'i- Domestic war 
now rendered the admonition superfluous, and 
the ceremony was superseded by the establish- 
ment of a new' religion. But the brazen temple 
of Janus was left standing in the forum ; of a 
size sufficient only to contain the statue of the 
god, five cubits in height, of a human form, but 
with two faces directed to the east and west. 
The double gates were likewise of brass ; and a 
fruitless eftbrt to turn them on their rusty hinges, 
revealed the scandalous secret, that some Ro- 
mans were still attached to the superstition of 
their ancestors. 

Eighteen days were employed Jjy 
the besiegers, to provide all the in- nerai a^anit 
struments of attack w'hicli antiquity 
had invented. Fascines were prepared to fill 
the ditches, scaling-ladders to ascend the walls. 
The largest trees of the forest supplied the tim- 
bers of four battering-rams ; their heads w'ere 
armed with iron ; they were suspended by ropes, 
and each of them was worked by the labour of 

Rave seen an inftenious mo2eI, contirivect and executed by gaieral 
Melvil le, which imitaies or surpasses the art of antiquity. 

82 The description of this mausoleum, or mole, in Procopms 
(]. i. c. 25.), is tlie first and best. The height above the waHs 
0 Xe 3 ov ts Attfow /SoXipr, On NollRs great plan, the sides measare 260 

^sl^Pra^teles excelled in Fanm, and that of Athens was Ids own 
masterpiece. Rome now contains above thirty ol the p,me clia- 
racter. When the ditch of St. Angelo was cleansed under thban 
VIII. the workmen found the sleeping Faun of tJic I^rberini pa- 
lace f but a leg, a thigh, and the right arm, .had been broken from 
that b^utiful statue (Winkelman, Hist, de I’Art, lom. xi. p. 52, 5.?. 

*°84 ^ocopto^itaa given the best description of the temple of Ja- 
nus, a natioW deity of Latium (Heyne, Excu-re. v. ad 1. vii. .^neid.}. 

It was once a gate in the primitive city of Romulus and Auma 
(N^toi,”p, 13.^6. 329.). ’V^gfU has described tlte ancient rite, hk« 
a poet atid an antiquarian* 
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fifty men. The !ofty wooden turrets moved on 
■wheels or rollers, anti fonned a spacious platform 
of the level of the rampart. On the morning of 
the nineteenth day, a general attack was made 
from the Prajaestlne gate to the Vatican : seven 
Gothic columns, with their military engines, ad- 
vanced to the assault ; and the Romans who lined 
the ramparts, listened with doubt and anxiety to 
the cheerful assurances of their commander. As 
soon as the enemy approached the ditch, Beii- 
sarius himself drew the first arrow ; and such was 
his strength and dexterity, that he transfixed tlie 
foremost of the barbarian leaders, A sliout of 
applause and victory W’as re-echoed along the 
wall. He drew a second arrotv, and the stroke 
■was followed with the same success and the same 
acclamation. The Roman general then gave the 
word, that the archers should aim at the teams of 
oxen ; they w'ere instantly covered with mortal 
wounds ; the towers which they drew, remained 
useless and immoveable, and a single moment 
disconcerted the laborious projects of the king of 
the Goths, After this disappointment, Vitiges 
still continued, or feigned to continue, the assault 
of the Salarian gate, that he might divert the at- 
tention of his adversary, -while his principal forces 
more strenuously attacked the Pnencstine gate 
and the sepulchre of Hadrian, at the distance of 
three miles from each other. Near the former, 
the double walls of the Vivarium w'ere low or 
broken ; the fortifications of the latter w'ere feebly 
guarded : tlie vigour of the Goths w'as excited by 
the hope of victory and spoil ; and if a single 
post had given w’ay, the Romans, and Rome 
itself, were irrecoverably lost. This perilous 
day wm the most glorious in the life of Beli- 
^rius. Amidst tumult and dismay, the whole 
plan of the attack and defence was distinctly 
present to his mind; he observed the changes of 
each instant, weighed every possible advantage, 
transported his person to the scenes of clanger, 
and communicated his spirit in calm and decisive 
orders. The contest w*as fiercely maintmned 
from the morning to the evening ; the Goths 
were repulsed on ail sides, and each Roman 
might boast, that he had vanquished thirty bar- 
barians, if tlie strange disproportion of numbers 
were not counterbalanced by the merit of one 
man. Thirty thousand Goths, according to the 
confession of their own chiefs, perished in this 
bloody action; and the multitude of thew’ounded 
was equal to that of the slain. When they ad- 
vanced to the assault, their close disorder sufiered 
not a javelin to fall without effect ; and as they 
retired, the populace of the city joined the pur- 
suit, and slaughtered, with impunity, the backs of 
their flying enemies. Belisarius in- 
isia les. tjie gates; and 

while the soldiers chanted his name and vic- 
tory, tire hostile engines of war were reduced to 
ashes* Such w'as the loss and consternation of 
the Goths, that, from this day, the siege of Rome 
degenerated into a tedious and indolent block- 
ade; and they were incessantly harassed by the 

-was an angle in the new wall enclosed for wild hessts 
(Twvcoistis, Ooth. U i. The spot is still risihle in Nardini 

ft ij* c. 2- », 159, 16&.) and Nolli's great plan of Eonie. 

86 For the Roman trumpet and its vanous notes, consult lipsius, 

I de MiUtid RomanA (Onn. tom. iii. i. ir. Di«aog. x. p. 125-129.}. 


I Roman general, w’ho, in frequent skirmishes, 

! destroyed above five thousand of their bravest 
I troops. Tiieir cavalry was unpractised in the 
I use of the bow' ; their archers serv'ed on foot ; 

I and this divided force was incapable of contend- 
I ing with their adveisan'es, vi?hose lances and 
' arrows, at a distance, or at hand, were alike, 
formidable. The consummate skill of Belisa- 
rius emliraced the favourable opportunities ; and 
as he chose the ground and the moment, as he 
pressed the charge or sounded the retreat, s® the 
squadrons -which he detached were seldom un- 
successful. These partial advantages diffused 
an impatient ardour among the soldiers and 
people, w'ho began to feel the hardship*? of a 
siege, and to disregard the dangers of a general 
engagement. Each plebeian conceived himself 
to be an hero, and the infantiy, wdio, since the 
decay of discipline, were rejected from the line 
of battle, aspired to the ancient honours of the 
Roman legion. Belisarius praised the spirit of 
his troops, condemned their presumption, yielded 
to their clamours, and prepared the remedies of 
a defeat, the possibility of which he alone had 
courage to suspect. In the quarter of the Va- 
tican, the Romans prevailed; and if the irrepar- 
able moments had not been vt'asted in the pillage 
of the camp, they might have occupied the Mil- 
vian bridge, and charged in the rear of the 
Gothic host. On the other side of the Tyber, 
Belisarius advanced from the Pincian and Sala- 
rian gates. But his aimj*, four thousand sol- 
diers perhaps, -w'as lost in a spacious plain ; they 
were encompassed and oppressed by fresh multi- 
tudes, w'ho continually relieved the broken ranks 
of the barbarians. The valiant leaders of the 
infantry were unskilled to conquer ; they died : 
the retreat (an hasty retreat) was covered by the 
prudence of the general, and the victors started 
back wdth affright from the formidable aspect of 
an armed rampart. The reputation of Belisarius 
was unsullied by a defeat; and the vain con- 
fidence of the Goths was not less serviceable to 
his designs, than the repentance and modesty of 
the Roman troops. 

From the moment that Belisarius Distress of 
had determined to sustain a siege, 
his assiduous care provided Rome against the 
danger of famine, more dreadful than the Gothic 
arms. An extraordinary supply of corn "was im- 
ported from Sicily: the harvests of Campania 
.and Tuscany were forcibly sw’cpt for the use of 
the city ; and the rights of private property were 
infringed by the strong jjlea of the public safety. 
It might easily be foreseen that the enemy would 
intercept the aqueducts ; and the cessation of the 
water-mills was the first inconvenience, wdiich 
was speedily removed by mooring large vessels, 
and fixing mill-stones in the current of the river. 
The stream -was soon embarrassed by the trunks 
of trees, and polluted wdth dead bodies : yet so 
effectual were the precautions of the Roman 
general, that the waters of the Tyber still con- 
tinued to give motion to the mills and drink to 

A moiie of disUni^tiisliiiiic the tgrtheliorse.tnunpct of solid 

brass, and the reireai by the foot-trump^ of leatlier and light wood, 
was recommended by Procopius, and adopted by Belisarius -(Goth. 

o.25>]fk . 
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the inhabitnnts ; the more distant quarters were 
supplied from domestic wells ; and a besieged 
city might support, without impatience, the pri- 
vation of her public baths. A large portion of 
Rome, from the I*r£enestine gate to the church 
of St, Paul, was never invested by the Goths ; 
their excursions %vere restrained by the activity 
of the hloori-sh troops : the navigation of tlm 
Tyber, and tlie Latin, A ppi an, and Ostian ways, 
were left free and unmolested for the introduc- 
tion of com and cattle, or the retreat of the in- 
habitants, who souglit a refuge in Campania or 
Sicily. Anxious to relieve himself from an use- 
less and devouring multitude, Belisarius issued 
his peremptory orders for the instant departure 
of the women, the children, and slaves ; required 
his soldiers to dismiss their male and female at- 
tendants, and regulated their allowance, that one 
moiety should be given in provisions, and the 
other in money. Ilis foresight was justified by 
the increase of the public distress, as soon as the 
Goths liad occupied two important posts in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Piy the loss of the 
port, or, as it is now called, the city of Porto, he 
was deprived of the country on the right of the 
Tyber, and the best communication with the sea; 
and he reflected with grief and anger, that three 
hundred men, could lie have spared such a fee- 
ble band, might have defended its impregnable 
works. Seven miles from the capital, between 
the Applan and the Latin ways, two principal 
aqueducts crossing, and again crossing each 
other, enclosed within their solid and lofty 
arches a fortified space, S7 where Vitiges estab- 
lihlied a camp of seven thousand Goths to in- 
tercept the convoys of Sicily and Campania. 
The granaries of Rome were insensibly ex- 
hausted, the adjacent country had been w’asted 
with fire and sw-ord ; such scanty supplies as 
might yet be obtained by hasty excursions, were 
the rew’ard of valour, and the purchase of wealth : 
the forage of tlie horses, and the bread of the 
soldiers, never failed ; but in the last months of 
the siege, the people was exposed to the mi- 
series of scarcity, unwholesome food,s8 and con- 
tagious disorders. Belisarius saw and pitied 
their suflerings; but lie had foreseen, and he 
watched the decay of their loyalty, and the pro- 
gress of their discontent. Adversity had awak- 
ened the Romans from the dreams of grandeur 
and freedom, and taught them the humiliating 
lesson, that it was of small moment to their real 
happiness, whether the name of their master w'as 
derived from the Gothic or the Latin language. 
The lieutenant of Justinian listened to their just 
complaints, but he rejected with disdain the idea 
of flight or capitulation ; repressed their cla- 
morous impatience for battle ; amused them 
with the prospect of sure and speedy relief; 

87 I’rocoplus {Goth. I. ii. c. 3.) has forgot to name ihefieaqu«lucts: 

nor can such a double intersection, at such a distance from Rome, 
Ire clearly ascertained from the writings of Frontinus Fabretti and 
Kfichinarid, de Aquis and de Agro Romano, or from the local maps of 
Lanieti and Cingolani. Heven or eight miles from the city (50 stadia), 
on the road to Albano, between the Latin and Appian ways, I dis- 
cern the remains of an aqueduct (probably the Septimian), a series 
(630 paces) of arches twenty-five feet high ecrayav). 

88 They made sausages, aXXarii^, of mule's flesh ; unwholesome, 
if the animals bad died of the plague. Otherwise the famous Bo- 
logna sausages are said to be made of ass flesh (Voyages de Lalrat, 
tom. ii. p. aiS.), 

89 The name of the palace, the hill, and the adjoining gate, urere 
dU derived from the senator Fincius. Some recent vestiges of tem- 


and secured himself and the city from the efifects 
of their despair or treachery. Twice in each 
month he changed the station of the officers to 
whom the custody of the gates was committed ; 
the various precautions, of patrols, watchwords, 
lights, and music, were repeatedly employed to 
discover whatever passed on the ramparts ; out- 
guards -were po.sted beyond the ditch, and the 
trusty vigilance cf dogs supplied the more 
doubtful fidelity of mankind. A letter was in- 
tercepted, which assured the king of the Goths, 
that the Asinarian gate, adjoining to the La- 
terau church, should be secretly opened to his 
troops. Oil the proof or suspicion Exile of poi)e 
of treason, several senators were 
banished, and the pope Sylvcrius 
was summoned to attend the representative of 
his sovereign, at his head- quarters in the Pincian 
palace.8’> The ecclesiastics who followed their 
bisliop, were detained in the first or second 
apartment, fO and he alone was admitted to the 
presence of Belisarius. The conqueror of Rome 
and Carthage was modestly seated at the feet of 
Antonina, who reclined on a stately couch ; tlie 
general was silent, but tlie voice of reproach and 
menace issued from the mouth of his imperious 
wife. Accused by credible watnesses, and the 
evidence of his own subscription, the successor 
of St. Peter was despoiled of his pontifical orna- 
ments, clad in the mean habit of a monk, and 
embarked, without delay, for a distant exile in 
the East. At the emperor’s command, the 
clergy of Rome proceeded to the choice of a 
new' bishop ; and after a solemn invocation of 
the Holy Ghost, elected the deacon Vigilius, 
who had purchased the papal throne by a bribe 
of two hundred pounds of gold. The profit, 
and consequently the guilt, of this simony, was 
imputed to Belisarius : but the hero obeyed the 
orders of his wife; Antonina served the pas- 
sions of the empress; and Theodora lavished 
her treasiii’es, in the vain hope of obtaining a 
pontifi‘ hostile or iiidifierent to the council of 

Cliakedon.J^t « 

The epistle of Belisarius to the Deliverance 
emperor announced his victory, his 
danger, and his resolution. “ According to 
“ your commands, w'e have entered the do- 
minions of the Goths, and reduced to your 
“ obedience, Sicily, Campania, and the city of 
Rome ; but the loss of these conquests will 
be more disgraceful than their acquisition was 
“ glorious. Hitherto w'e have successfully 
“ fought against the multitudes of the barba- 
“rians, but their multitudes may finally pre- 
“ vail. Victory Is the gift of Providence, but 
“ the reputation of kings and generals depends 
“ on the success or the failure of their designs. 

“ Permit me to speak with freedom : if you 

pies and churches are now smoothed In the garden of the Minims of 
the Trinitii del Monte (Nardini, L iv. c. 7. p. 196. Eschinard, p.UQ9, 
210. theoldplan of Buffalino, and the great plan of Nolli,). Beli- 
sarius had fixed his 8t.-\tion between the Pitman and Salarian gates 
(Procop. Goth. l. i. c. 15.). 

90 From the mention of the primum et secumltim velum, it 
should seem that Belisarius, even m a siege, rwresented the emperoir, 
and maintained the proud ceremonial of the Byzantine palace. 

91 Of this act of sacril^e, Procopius (Goth. 1. i. c. 25.) is a dt^' 
and reluctant witness. The narratives of Liberatus (Breviarium, 
c,2%) and Anastasias (de Vit. Pont. p.S9.} are charactadstic, but 
passionate. Hear the execrations of cardinal Baronius (A. D. 6,16, 
No. 123. A. D. 638, No. 4— 20-): portentum, facinta onmi execra. 
tione dignuxQ. 
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wish that we should live, send us subsistence; 
if you desire that we should conquer, send us 
arms, horses, and raen. The Romans have 
received us as friends and deliverers : but in 
our present distress, they will be either betrayed 
« by their confidence, or w'e shall be oppressed 
by tkdr treachery and hatred. For myself, 
« my life 5s consecrated to your service ; it is 
u yours to refiect, whether my death in this 
situation, will contribute to the glory and 
prosperity of your reign.” Perhaps that reign 
would have been equally prosperous, if the 
peaceful master of the East had abstained from 
the conquest of Africa and Italy : but as Jus- 
tinian W’as ambitious of fame, he made some 
efforts, they were feeble and languid, to support 
and rescue his victorious general. A reinforce- 
ment of sixteen hundred Sclavonians and Huns 
w'as led by Martin and Valerian ; and as they 
had reposed during the winter season in the 
harbours of Greece, the strength of the men and 
horses was not impaired by the fatigues of a 
sea-voyage ; and they distinguislied their valour 
in the first sally against the besiegers. About 
tlie time of the summer solstice, Euthalius 
landed at Terracina with large sums of money 
for the payment of the troops : he cautiously 
proceeded along the Appian w’ay, and this con- 
voy entered Rome through the gate Capena,^2 
w’hile Belisarius, on the other side, diverted the 
attention of the Gotlis by a vigorous and suc- 
cessful skirmish. These seasonable aids, the 
use and reputation of which were dexterously 
managed by tiie Roman general, revived the 
courage, or at least the hopes, of the soldiers and 
people. The historian Procopius was despatched 
with an important commission, to collect the 
troops and provisions which Campania could 
fmmish, or Constantinople had sent; and the 
secretary of Belisarius was soon followed by 
Antonina herseltV*'^ wdio boldly traversed the 
posts of the enemy, and returned with the 
Oriental succours to the relief of her husband 
and the besieged city. A fleet of three thou- 
sand Isaurians cast anchor in the Bay of Naples, 
and afterwards at Ostia. Al)ove two thousand 
horse, of whom a part were Tliracians, landed 
at Tarentum ; and, after the junction of five 
hundred soldiers of Campania, and a train of 
wagons laden with wine and flour, they directed 
their march on the Appian way, from Capua to 
the neighbourhood of Rome. The forces that 
arrived by land and sea, were united at the 
mouth of the T 5 'ber. Antonina convened a 
council of war: it ivas resolved to surmount, 
with sails and oars, the adverse stream of tlie 
river : and the Goths were apprehensive of dis- 
turbing, by any rash hostilities, the negotiation 
to which Belisarius had craftily listened. They 
credulously believed that they saw no more than 
the vanguard of a fleet and army, which already 
covered the Ionian sea and the plains of Cam- 
pania ; and the illusion was supported by the 
haughty language of the Roman general, when 

92 The old Capena was removed by Aurelian to> or near, fhe 
modem gate of St, Sebastian (see NolU’s plan). That memorable 
has been consecrated by the Egerian grove, the memory of Numa, 
Wittmphal arches, the swaichres of the Scipios, Metelli, &c, 

95 Tb» expression of Pjfocopius has an invidious cast — rmvp « vqv 


he gave audience to the ambassadors of Vitiges. 
After a specious discourse to vindicate the justice 
of his cause, tiiey declared, that, for the sake of 
peace, they %vere disposed to renounce the pos- 
session of Sicily. “ The emperor is not less 
generous,” replied his lieutenant, with a dis- 
dainful smile, “ in return for a gift -which you 
“ no longer possess ; he presents you with an. 
“ ancient province of the empire ; he resigns to 
the Goths the sovereignty of the British island.’* 
Belisarius rejected with equal firmness and con- 
tempt the offer of a tribute ; but he allo^ved the 
Gothic ambassadors to seek their fate from the 
mouth of Justinian himself; and consented, 
with seeming reluctance, to a truce of three 
months, from the winter solstice to the equinox 
of spring. Prudence might not safely trust 
either the oaths or hostages of the barbarians, 
but the conscious superiority of the Roman 
chief was expressed in the distribution of his 
troops. As soon as fear or hunger re. 

compelled the Goths to evacuate covers many 
Alba, Porto, and Centumeelke, 
their place was instantly supplied ; the garrisons 
of Narni, Spoleto, and Pertisia, were reinforced, 
and the seven camps of the besiegers were gra- 
dually encompassed with the calamities of a 
siege. The prayers and pilgrimage of Datius, 
bishop of Milan, were not without effect ; and 
be obtained one thousand Tln-adans and Isau- 
rian.s, to assist the revolt of Liguria against her 
Arian tyrant. At the same time, John the 
Sanguinary, the nephew of Vitalian, was de- 
tached with two thousand chosen horse, first to 
Alba on the Fucine lake, and after-wards to 
the frontiers of Picenum on the Hadriatic Sea. 
“ In that province,” said Belisarius, the 
Goths have deposited their families and trea- 
“ sures, without a guard or the suspicion of 
“ danger. Doubtless they will violate the truce : 

let them feel your presence, before they hear 
** of your motions. Spare the Italians ; suffer 
** not any fortified places to remain hostile in 
your rear ; and faithfully reserve the spoil for 
“ an equal and common partition. It would 
“ not be reasonallle,” he added -ivith a laugh, 
“ that whilst we are toiling to the destruction of 
“ the drones, our more fortunate brethren should 
“ rifle and enjoy the honey.” 

The T-vhoIe nation of the O.stro- j<i,eGoth% 
goths had been assembled for the the siege 
attack, and was almost entirely con- 
suraed in the siege of Rome. If any 
credit be due to an intelligent spectator, one third 
at least of their enormous host w’as destroyed, in 
frequent and bloody combats under the w'alls of 
the city. The bad fame and pernicious quali- 
ties of the summer air, might already be im- 
puted to the decay of agriculture and popula- 
tion; and the evils of famine and pestilence 
were aggravated by their own licentiousness, 
and the unfriendly disposition of the country. 
While Vitiges struggled with his fortune ; while 
he hesitated between shame and ruin ; his retreat 

acr^aXovt ripf trv]j.07]O'OfispriP xapaSoKCiv (Goth. I. ii. C. 4.). Yet 
lie i.s speakiiip of a woman. 

94 Anastasius (p. 40.) has prererved this epithet of Sangvinarim^ 
which might do honour to a tiger. 
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was hastened !)y domestic alarms. The king 
of the Goths was infonned by trembling mes- 
sengers, tliat John the Sanguinary spread the 
devastations of war from the Apcnniiie to the 
Haclriatic ; that the rich spoils and innumerable 
captives of Pi cen urn were lodged in the forti- 
fications of Rimini ; and that this formidable 
chief had defeated his uncle, insulted Ins capi- 
tal, and seduced, by secret correspondence, the 
fidelity of his wife, the imperious daughter of 
Ainalasontha. Yet, before he retired, Vitiges 
made a last effort, either to storm or to surprise 
the city. A secret passage was discovered in 
one of the aqueducts ; two citizens of the Va- 
tican were tempted by bribes to intoxicate the 
guards of the Aurelian gate ; an attack %vas 
meditated on the walls beyond the Tyber, in a 
place wliidi was not fortified with tou'ers ; and 
the barbarians advanced, with torches and scaling- 
ladders, to the assault of the Piiician gate. But 
every attempt was defeated by the intrepid vi- 
gilance of Belisarius and his band of veterans, 
wlio, in the most perilous moments, did not re- 
gret the absence of their companions ; and the 
Gotlis, alike destitute of liope and subsistence, 
clamorously urged their departure, before the 
truce slioidd expire, and the Roman cavalry 
siiould again be united. One year and nine 
days after the commencement of the siege, an 
army, so lately strong and triumphant, burnt 
their tents, and tumultuously repassed the Mil- 
vian bridge. They repassed not with impunity : 
their thronging multitudes, oppressed in a nar- 
row passage, were driven headlong into the 
Tyber, by tlieir own fears and the pursuit of the 
enemy ; and the Roman general, sallying from 
the l^indaii gate, inflicted a severe and disgrace- 
ful wound on their retreat. The slow length of 
a sickly and desponding host was heavily drag- 
ged along the Flaminian way ; from whence the 
barbarians were sometimes compelled to deviate, 
lest they should encounter the hostile garrisons 
that guarded the high road to Rimini and Ra- 
venna, Yet so powerful was this flying army, 
that Vitiges spared ten thousand men for the 
defence of the cities which he was most solicit- 
ous to preserve, and detached his nephew Uraias, 
with an adequate force, for the chastisement of 
rebellious Milan. At the head of his principal 
army, he besieged Rimini, only thirty-three 
miles distant from the Gothic capital. A feeble 
rampart, and a shallow ditch, w^ere maintained 
by the skill and valour of John the Sanguinary, 
who shared the danger and fatigue of the meanest 
soldier, and emulated, on a theatre less illustri- 
ous, the military virtues of his great commander. 

The towers and battering engines of 
loseRimim; barbarians were rendered use- 
less ; their attacks were repulsed ; and the tedi- 
ous blockade, which reduced the garrison to the 
last extremity of hunger, afforded time for the 
union and march of the Roman forces. A fleet 
which had surprised Ancona, sailed along the 
coast of the Hadriatic, to tlie relief of the be- 
sieged city. The eunuch Narses landed in 

05 This transaction is related in the p^iblic history {(Joth. 1. U. c- 8.J 
with candour or caution ; in tlxe Anecdotes (c. 7.) with m^wevmence 
freedom; but Marcellinus, or rather his continuator (in Chron.), 
casts a shade of premeditated a6sas!»iuation over the death of Constan- 


Picenum with two thousand HcruK and five 
thousand of the bravest troops of the East. I’he 
rock of the Apennine was forced; ten thou- 
sand veterans moved round the foot of the 
mountains, under the command of Belisarius 
himself ; and a new ann3r, whose encampment 
blazed with innumerable lights, appeared to ad- 
vance along the l-i'iaininieii way. Overwhelmed 
with astonishment and despair, the Goths aban- 
doned the siege of Rimini, their tents, their 
standards, and their leaders; and Vitiges, who 
gave or followed the example of flight, never 
halted till he found a shelter within rcjin? t<> 
the walls and morasses of Ilavemia. 

To these walls, and to some for- joiiiousyor 
tresses destitute of any mutual sup- ** 

port, the Gothic monarchy was now b. ms*. 
reduced; The provinces of Italy had embraced 
the party of the emperor ; and in's army, gra- 
dually recruited to the number of twenty thou- 
sand men, must have achieved an easy and rapid 
conquest, if their invincible powers had not been 
weakened by the discord of the Roman chiefs. 
Before the end of the siege, an act of blood, 
ambiguous and indiscreet, sullied the fair fame 
of Belisarius, Presidius, a loyal Italian, as he 
fled from Ravenna to Rome, was rudely stopped 
by Constantine, the military governor of Spoieto, 
and despoiled, even in a church, of two daggers 
richly inlaid with gold and precious stones. As 
soon as the public danger had subsided, Pre- 
sidius complained of the loss and injury; his 
coiuiilaint w'as heard, but the order of restitution 
was disobeyed by the pride and avarice of the 
offender. Exasperated by the delay, Presidius 
boldly arrested the generaPs horse as he passed 
tlirough the forum; and with the spirit of a 
citizen, demanded the common benefit of the 
Roman law^s. The honour of Belisarius was 
engaged; he summoned a council; claimed the 
obedience of his subordinate officer ; and was 
provoked, by an insolent reply, to call hastily 
for the presence of bis guards. Constantine, 
viewing their entrance as the signal of death, 
drew his sw'ord,and rushed on the general, who 
nimbly eluded the stroke, and was protected by 
his friends; wliile the desperate assassin was 
disarmed, dragged into a neighbouring chamber, 
and executed, or rather murdered, by x^a^h of Coa. 
the guards, at the arbitrary command staatine. 
of Belisarius. In this hasty act of violence, 
the guilt of Constantine was no longer re- 
membered ; the despair and death of that valiant 
officer w^ere secretly imputed to the revenge of 
Antonina; and each of his colleagues, conscious 
of the same rapine, w^as apprehensive of the 
same fate. The fear of a common enemy sus- 
pended the effects of their envy and discontent; 
but in the confidence of approaching victory, 
they instigated a powerful rival to oppose tlie 
conqueror of Rome and Africa. From the 
domestic service of the palace, and etmach 
the administration of the private re- Najses. 
venue, Narses the eunuch was suddenly exalted 
to the head of an army; and the spirit of an 

t ine. He had performed cood service at Rome and Spoieto (Procop. 
Gotlr. 1.1. c. 7. 14.) ; but Alemannus confounds him with a Coastanti. 
itnus conies stabuli. 
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hero, who aftenvards equalled the merit and 
glory of Belisarius, served only to perplex the 
operations of the Gothic war. To his prudent 
counsels, the relief of Eimiiii was ascribed by 
the leaders of the discontented faction, who ex- 
horted Narses to assume an independent and 
separate command. The epistle of Justinian 
had indeed enjoined his obedience to the general ; 
but the dangerous exception, “ as far as may be 
« advantageous to the public service,” reserved 
some freedom of judgment to the discreet favour- 
ite, who had so lately departed from the sacred 
and farailiiir conversation of his sovereign* In 
the exercise of this doubtful right, the eunuch 
perpetually dissented from the opinions of Be- 
iisarius ; and, after yielding with reluctance to 
the siege of Urbino, he deserted his colleague in 
the night, and marched away to the conquest of 
the iEmiliaii province. The -fierce and fonni- 
ditble bands of the Heruli were attaclied to the 
person of Narses ten thousand Romans and 
confederates were persuaded to march under his | 
banners; every malecontent embraced the fair ; 
opportunity of revenging his private or imagin- 
ary wrongs; and the remaining troops of Beli- 
sarius were divided and dispersed from the gar- 
risons of Sicily to the shores of the Hadriatic, 
His skill and perseverance over- 
mliiiJiritv of ^ came every obstacle : Urbino was 
jMiiarius. taken, the sieges of Fcesulce, Orvieto, 
and Auximum, were undertaken and vigorously 
prosecuted ; and the eunuch Narses was at length 
recalled to the domestic cares of the palace. A.11 
dissensions were healed, and all opposition was 
subdued, by the temperate authority of the Ro- 
man general, to whom his enemies could not 
refuse their esteem ; and Belisarius inculcated 
the salutary lesson, that the forces of the state 
should compose one body, and be animated by 
one soul. But in the interval of discord, the 
Goths were iiermitted to breathe ; an important 
season was lost, Milan was destroyed, and the 
northern provinces of Italy were aiflicted by an 
inundation of the Franks. 
inTOSrionof When Justinian first meditated 
the conquest of Italy, he sent am- 
A. D.f.5s,539. bassadors to the kings of the Franks, 
and adjured tliem, by the common ties of alli- 
ance and religion, to join in the holy enterprise 
against the Arians. The Goths, as their wants 
were more urgent, employed a more effectual 
mode of persuasion, and vainly strove, by the 
gift of lands and money, to purchase the friend- 
ship, or at least the neutrality, of a light and 
perfidious nation.^? But the arms of Beiisa- 
riiis, and the revolt of the Italians, had no sooner 
shaken the Gothic monarchy, than Theodebeit 
of Aiistrasia, the most powerful and warlike of 
the Merovingian kings, was persuaded to succour 


96 They refused to serve after liis departure; sold their captives 
aud cattle to the (ioths ; and swore never to fight against thens. Pro- 
copius introduces a curious tHgnssion on the manners and adventures 
of this wandering nation, a part of whom finally emigrated to Thule i 
or Scandinavia (Goth- 1. ii. c. 14, JA). 

97 This national re^uoach of perfidy (Procop. Goth- 1. ii. c, 25,) 

oftfendfi tile ear of Mothe le Vayef (tom. vjii. p. 165—165.)* who 
criticises, as if he had not read, the Greek historian. i 

98 Barortlus aptdauds his treason, and Justifies the Catholic hishops i 
— ne! sub heretico princiiie degant ontmem lapidem movent — an i 
ttseftd caution. The more ration a! Muratori (Annali d'Jtalia, tom, v. 
p. M,) hints at the guilt of perjury, and blames at least the imprudetia; 

99 St. Datius -was more successful against devils than against barba- 


their distress by an indirect and seasonable aid. 
Without expecting the consent of their sove- 
reign, ten thousand Burgundians, his recent 
subjects, descended from the Alps, and joined 
the troops which Yitiges had sent to chastise the 
revolt of Milan. After an obstinate siege, the 
capital of Liguria was reduced by famine, but 
no capitulation could be obtained, except for 
the safe retreat of the Roman garrison. Datius, 
the orthodox bishop, who had seduced his coun- 
trymen to rebellion and ruin, escaped to the 
luxury and honours of the Byzantine court ; 
but the clergy, perhaps tlie Arian clergy, were 
slaughtered at the foot of their own altars by 
the defenders of the Catholic faith. Three 
hundred thousand males were reported to be 
slain ; the female sex, and the more precious 
spoil, was resigned to the Burgundians ; and 
the houses, or at least the walls, of Destruction of 
Milan, were levelled with the ground. Milan. 

The Goths, in their last moments, were re- 
venged by the destruction of a city, second only 
to Rome in size and opulence, in the splendour 
of its buildings, or the number of its inliabitants ; 
and Belisarius sympathised alone in tlie fate of 
his deserted and devoted friends. Encouraged 
by this successful inroad, Theodebert lijmself, 
in the ensuing spring, invaded the plains of 
Italy with an army of one hundred thousand 
barbarians. '01 The king, and some chosen fol- 
lowers, %vere moiuited on horseback, and armed 
with lances : the infantiy, without bows or 
spears, were satisfied with a shield, a sword, 
and a double-edged battle-axe, ■which, in their 
hands, became a deadly and unerring weapon. 
Italy trembled at the march of the Franks ; and 
both the Gothic prince and the Roman general, 
alike ignorant of their designs, solicited, with 
hope and terror, the friendship of these danger- 
ous allies. Till he had secured the passage of 
tlie Po on the bridge of Pavia, the grandson of 
Clovis dissembled his intentions, wdneb he at 
length declared, by assaulting, almost at the 
same instant, the hostile camps of the Romans 
and Goths. Instead of uniting their arms, they 
fled with equal precipitation ; and the fertile, 
though desolate provinces of Liguria and 
/Emilia, were abandoned to a licentious host of 
barbarians, wiiose rage was not mitigated by any 
thoughts of settlement or conquest. Among 
the cities which they ruined, Genoa, not yet 
constructed of marble, is particularly enume- 
rated : and the deaths of thousands, according to 
the regular practice of war, appear to have ex- 
cited less horror than some idolatrous sacrifices 
of women and children, which were performed 
witli impunity in the camp of the most Christian 
king. If it were not a melancholy truth, that 
the first and most cruel sufferings must be the 

rjang. He travelle<l with a numerous retinue, and occupied at Corinth 
a large house {Baronins, A. D. 5.38, No. By. A. D, 5.39, No. 20.). 

100 UvpiaSei; Tpw^rovra (compare Procopius, Goth. 1. ii. c. 7. 21.). 
Yet such population is incretUble ; and the second or third city ot 
Italy n«y(l not repine if we onh' decimate the numhers of the present 
text. Btitli Milan .'md Genoa revived in less than thirty years (Paul 
Diacon. de Goal is Lan^obard. 1. ii. c. 3S.). 

101 Besides Procopius, perhaps too Homan, see tlie Chronicles of 

Marins and 31arcellinus, Jornandes (in Success. Heijn. in Muratori, 
tom. i. p. 241.), and Gregory of Tours (I. iit. c. 52. in tom. ii. of the 
Historians of France.). Grei'ory supposes a defeat of Belisarius, who, 
in -Aimoin (de Gestis Franc. I. i'i. c. 23. in tom. iii. p. 69.}, is slain by 
the Franks. ^ 
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lot of the innocent and helpless, history might 
exult in the misery of the conquerors, who, in 
the midst of riches, were left destitute of bread 
or wine, reduced to drink the waters of the Po, 
and to feed on the flesh of distempered cattle. 
The dysentery swept away one third of their 
army ; and the clamours of his subjects, %vho 
were impatient to pass the Alps, disposed Theo- 
debert to listen with i*espect to the mild exhort- 
ations of Belisariiis, The memory of this 
inglorious and destructive warfare was perpe- 
tuated on the medals of Gaul; and Justinian, 
without unslieathing his sword, assumed the 
title of conqueror of the Franks. The Mero- 
vingian prince was offended by the vanity of the 
emperor; he affected to pity the fallen fortunes 
of the Goths ; and his insidious offer of a foederal 
union was fortified by the promise or menace of 
descending from the Alps at the head of live 
hundred thousand men. His plans of conquest 
■were l)oundless and perhaps chimerical. The 
king of Austrasia threatened to chastise Justi- 
nian, and to march to the gates of Constan- 
tinople : he was overthrown and slain by 

a %vild bull, 104 as he hunted in the Belgic or 
German forests. 

neiKwujsbe. soon as Belisarius was deli- 

sieges liavenna; vered from liis foreign and domestic 
enemies, he seriously applied his forces to the 
final reduction of Italy. In the siege of Osimo, 
the general was nearly transpierced with an 
arrow', if the mortal stroke had not been inter- 
cepted by one of his guards, •who lost, in that 
pious office, the use of his hand. The Gotlis of 
Osimo, four thousand warriors, with those of 
Fujsula} and the Cottian Alps, w'ere among the 
last w'ho maintained their independence ; and 
their gallant resistance, which almost tired the 
patience, deserved the esteem, of the conqueror, 
irlis prudence refused to subscribe the safe con- 
duct which they asked, to join their brethren 
of Ravenna ; but they saved, by an honourable 
capitulation, one moiety at least of tlieir wealth, 
with the free alternative of retiring peaceably to 
their estates, or enlisting to serve the emperor in 
his Persian wars. The multitudes which yet 
adhered to the standard of Vitiges, far surpassed 
the number of the Roman troops ; but neither 
prayers, nor defiance, nor the extreme danger of 
his most faithful subjects, could tempt the Gothic 
king l)eyond the fortifications of Ravenna. 
These fortifications w'ere, indeed, impregnable 
to the assaults of art or violence ; and when 
Belisarius invested the capital, he was soon con- 
vinced that famine only could tame the stub- 
born spirit of the barbarians. The sea, the 
laud, and the channels of the Po, xvere guarded 
by the vigilance of the Roman general ; and liis 

102 Agatluas, 1. i. p. 14, 15. Could he have sedviced or su'bdued 
the (iepidte or Lombards of I’annonia, the Creek historian, is confident 
that he must have been destroyed in Thrace. 

103 The king pointed his sjiear — the bull overturned a tree on his 
head ™ he exiiiml the same day. Such is the story of Agatliias ; but 
tlie original historiatis of France (tom. ii. p. 202. 403. 5flS. 067-) 
iin]nite his death to a fever. 

104 W^ithout losing myself in a labyrinth of species and names — 
the aurochs, uvus, bi.s<)ns, bubalu.s, bonasus, Imlfalo, &c. (Biifibn, 
Hi.st. N-at. tom. xi. and Supplement, tom. iii. vi,), it Is certain, that in 
the sixth century a large wild species of honied cattle was hunted in 
the great forests of the Vosges in Lorraine, and the Ardennes {Greg. 
Turdn. tom. ii. 1. s. c. 10. p. 300.). 

505 In the siege of Auximum, he first laboured to demolish an old 
aqueduct, and then cast into the stream, 1. dead bodies; 2. mis- 
ruievous herbs ; and 3, quick lime, which is named, (says Procoinus, 


morality extended tlie rights of war to the prac- 
tice of poisoning the waters, ^^5 and secretly 
firing the granaries of a besieged city. 
While he pressed the blockade of Ravenna, he 
was surprised by the arrival of two ambassadors 
from Constautinople, with a treaty of peace, 
which Justinian had imprudently signed, with- 
out deigning to consult the author of his victory. 
By this disgraceful and precarious agreement, 
Italy and the Gothic treasure were divided, and 
the provinces beyond the Po were left with the 
regal title to the successor of Tiieodoric, Tlie 
ambassadors were eager to accomplish their 
salutary commission ; the captive Vitiges ac- 
cepted, with transport, the unexpected offer of a 
crown ; honour was less prevalent among the 
Goths, than the want and appetite of food ; and 
the Roman chiefs, 'who murmured at the con- 
tinuance of the war, professed implicit submis- 
sion to the commands of the emperor. If 
Belisarius had possessed only the courage of a 
soldier, the laurel would have been snatched 
from his hand by timid and envious counsels ; 
hut in this decisive moment, he resolved, with 
the magnanimity of a statesman, to sustain 
alone the danger and merit of generous disobe- 
dience. Each of his officers gave a written 
opinion, that the siege of Ravenna wus imprac- 
ticable and hopeless : the general then rejected 
the treaty of partition, and declared his own 
resolution of leading Vitiges in chains to the 
feet of Justinian. The Goths retired with 
doubt and dismay : this peremptory refusal de- 
prived them of the only signature which they 
could trust, and filled their minds with a just 
apprehension, that a sagaciou-s enemy had dis- 
covered the full extent of their deplorable state. 
They compared the fame and fortune of Beli- 
sarius with the weakness of their ill-fated king ; 
and the comparison suggested an extraordinary 
project, to which Vitiges, with apparent resigna- 
tion, was compelled to acquiesce. Partition 
would ruin the strength, exile would disgrace 
the honour, of the nation ; but they offered their 
anns, their treasures, and the fortifications of 
Ravenna, if Belisarius would disclaim the au- 
thority of a master, accept the choice of the 
Goths, and assume, as he had deserved, the 
kingdom nf Italy. If the false lustre of a 
diadem could have tempted the loyalty of a 
faithful subject, his prudence must have foreseen 
the inconstancy of the barbarians, and his ra- 
tional ambition would prefer the safe and honour- * 
able station of a Roman general. Even the 
patience and seeming satisfaction with which 
he entertained a proposal of treason, might be 
susceptible of a malignant interpretation. But 
the lieutenant of Justinian was conscious of his 

1. ii. c. 29.) nrapoe by the ancients ; by the modems acr/9e(rrot. Yet 
both words are as synonymous in. Galen, Dioseorides, asid Lucian 
(Hen. Steph. Thesaur. Ling. Graec. tom. iii. p. 748.). 

1U6 The Goths saspectea Matii^uintha as an accomplice in the 
mischief, which perhaps was occasioned by accidental lightning. 

107 In strict philosophy, a limitation of the rights of war seems to 
imply nonsense and contradiction, tlrotius himself is lost in sin idle 
distinction between the jus natursc and the jus gentium, liptws.'en 
poison and infection. He balances in one scale the passsiges of Horner 
(Odyss. A. 259, &c.) and Florus (1. ii. c, 20. No. 7. ult.) ; and in the 
otlrer, the examples of Solon {Tausanias, 1. x. c. .37-} and Belisarius. 
(See his great work He Jure Belli et Pacis, 1. iii. c. 4. s. 15, ifi, 1 7. 
and in Barbeyrac’s version, tom- ii. p. 257, &c.) Vet 1 can under- 
stand the benefit and validity of an agreement, tacit or expi'ess, mu- 
tnally to abstain from certain modes of 'hostility. Aw.-u;... 

tyonie oath in JBscMnes, de Falsd Legatione. 
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own rectitude: he entered into a dark and 
crooked path, as it might lead to the voluntary 
suhnii.ssion of the Goths *, and his dexterous 
policy persuaded them that he was disposed to 
comply with their wishes, without engaging an 
oaUi or a proinise for the porfonnance of a treaty 
which lie secretly abliorred. I'iie day of tl'ie 
surrender of Ravenna was stipulated by the 
Gothic anil )assudors ; a lleet, laden with provi- 
sions, sailed as a welcome guest into the deepest 

tl'8 gfss 
opened to the rancied king 
Afic All/' of Italy ; and Beiisarius, without 
licfvjBbyr. enemy, triumphantly 

raarched through the streets of an impregnable 
citv. The Koinans were astonished by their 
success ; the multitude of tall and robust bar- 
barians were conibanded by the image of their 
own patience; and tlic muscaline females, spit- 
ting in tile faces of tlielr sons and husbands, 
most bitterly re])roached them for betraying 
their dominion and freedom to these pygmies 
of the South, conteinjitiblc in their numbers, 
diminutive in their stature. Before the Goths 
could recover fruni tiie sur]>rise, and claim 
tile accomplishnient of tlieir (iouLlfal hopes, 
tile victor e.-»ia!dl.died his power in Ravenna, 
b. yond the danger of repentance and revolt, 
r-cv-!'- r,f perliaps had attempted 

*V'Ui>,s!b to escape, was Ijononrab-ly guarded 
iii his palace;*'^' the flower of the Gothic youth 
was selected for the service of the emperor ; the 
reiuuinder of the people was dismissed to tlieir 
peaceful habitations in the southern provinces ; 
and a colony of Italians was invited to replenish 
tiie depopulated city. T!ie submission of the 
capital was iiiii tilted in the towns and villages of 
Italy, w’hich had not been subdued, or even 
visited, b) the Romans; and the independent 
Goths, who remained in arms at Pavia and 
Verona, were amliitious only to become the 
subjects of Beiisarius. But his iuilexihle loyalty 
rejected, excejit as tlie subsiitute of Justinian, 
their oath-J of allegiance; and he was not 
ofended i>y the reproach of their deputies, that 
i*c rather chose to be a slave than a king. . 

Ader the second victory of Belf- 
of lit?, sari us, envy again wJnsperea, Jns- 
tiniaa listened, and the liero was 
recalled. The remnant of the Gothic war 
“■ was no longer w'orthy of his presence : a gra- 
clous sovereign was impatient to reward his 
services, and to consult Ins wisdom ; and he 
‘‘ alone was capable of defending the East 
“ against the innumerable armies of Persia.** 
Beiisarius understood the suspicion, accepted 
the excuse, embarked at Ravenna his spoils 
and trophies ; and proved, by his ready obe- 
dience, that such an abrupt removal from tlie 
government of Italy was not less unjust than it 

lOS Earennii was taken, not in the yej.r 5 iO, hut In the latter end 
of 55.9; and Pafri (torn. ii. y.&Oi}.) is rectified by Muratori (Annali 
d’JtaUa, torn, t, p, C2.), who proves, from an orii^inal act on papyrus 
(Antiquit. Italia* Medii .Evi, wm. ii. dis.;m. xsixii. p. S99-lf)07. 
Maifei, istori, a Diplomat, p. 155— ICO.), that before the third of Ja- 
nuary 540, peace and free correapondeoce were restored between Ba- 
treiina and Paeiiza. 

109 He was seized by John the rfanifuinaiy, but an oath or sacra- 
ment was pled^usd for bis safety in the Ba.siIica.TaUi (Hist. MLcell. 
1. xvii, in MuratoH, tom. i. p. 107-). Anastasiu*. (in Vit. Pont. p. 40.) 

"gives a 'dark but — s. — ....i i... nr..- 

COTi (Hist, of tile 


probable account. Montfaucon is quoted by Mas- 
Oaruiaus, xii 21.) for a vutlre shirnd representing 


might have been indiscreet. The emperor re- 
ceived with honourable courtesy, both Vitige.s 
and his more noble consort : and as the king of 
the Goths conformed to the Athanasian faith, lie 
obtained, with a rich inheritance of lands in 
Asia, the rank of senator and ])atrician. ^ Every 
spectator admired, wlthoiit peril, the strength 
and stature of tlie young liarbarians : they adored 
the majesty of the tlirone, and promised to slied 
their blood in the service of their benefact jf. 
Justinian depo.sited in the Byzantine palace dm 
treasures of the Gothic monarchy. A haltering 
senate wa.s sometimes admitted to gaze on die 
magnili cent spectacle ; but it was enviously se- 
cluded from the public view ; and the co]U|ucror 
of Italy renounced, without a murmur, perhaps 
without a sigh, the well-earned honours of a 
second triumph. His glory was indeed exalted 
above all external pomp ; and the faint and hol- 
low praises of the court were .supplied, even in 
a servile age, by the respect and admiration of 
his country. Whenever he appeared in the 
streets and public places of Constantinople, Be- 
iisarius attracted and satisfied the eyes of tlie 
})eopIe. His lofty stature and majestic coun- 
tenance fulfilled their expectations of an lieroj 
the meanest of his fbllow-cirizens, were enibcld- 
ened by his gentle and gracious demeanour ; and 
the martial train which attended his foetstejjs, 
left his person more accessible than in a day i£ 
battle. Seven tliousand liorsemen, matcldess 
for beauty and valour, were Tnaiiitaincd in the 
service, and at the private expense, of the ge- 
neral. ^ 1 ‘ Their provress w'as always cotispicimus 
in single combats, or in the foremost ranks ; and 
both parties confessed, that in the siege of Rome, 
the guards of Beiisarius had alone vanquished 
the barbarian lio.-»t. Their numbers were con- 
tinually augmented by the bravest and ino.st 
faithful of the enemy; and his fortunate cap- 
tives, tlie Vandals, the aIoofs, and the Goths, 
emulated the attachment of his domestic fol- 
lowers. By tlie union of liberality mid justice, 
he acquired the love of the soldiers, without 
alienating the affections of the people. The sick 
and wounded were relieved with medicines and 
money ; and still more efficaciously, by the heal- 
ing visits and smiles of their commander. Tiia 
loss of a weapon or an horse was instantly re- 
paired, and each deed of valour was rewarded by 
the rich and Jionourable gifts of a bracelet or a 
collar, which were rendered more precious by 
the judgment of Beiisarius. He was endeared 
to the hu.sban(lmen, by the peace and plenty 
which they enjoyed under the .shadow of his 
standard. Instead of being injured, the country 
was enriched by the march of the Roman armies ; 
and such was the rigid discipline of their camp, 
that not an apple was gathered from the tree, 
not a path could be traced in the fields of corn. 


110 Vitiges lived two yenrs at Constantinople, and impei-atoris in 

afFectCi cn/HiietiM (or coiijinctus) rehtis exeessit huinanis. IHs widow, 
Maihasufnta, the wife and niosher »>f the patricians, the elder and 
younger (lermanus, the .streams of Anician and .\niali blood 

(Jornandes, c. CO. p. 221. in M'uratori, tom. i.). 

111 Procopius, Gorh. !. hi. c. 1. .Aimoin, a French monk of the 
xith century, who had obtained, and has disfigured, some authentic 
hHormation of Beli'-arius, mentions, in his name, 12,0(10 purn or 
slaves qnos propriis aiimus sfipendiis — besides 18,000 wjldim 
(Historians of France, torn, iii De tJestis Franc. I, ii. c. 6. xn 48.) 
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terfhX dlZ'^amUhe husband rf Antonina 
•t . ova- suspected of violating he laws ot 
' • 1 (wlnlliA^ The srsectator and historian of 

K^foUs h:^obse;vod, that anudst the penis 
f v-ir !n‘ was darirn*' without rasliness, puuki.t 
tridurn’t than slow or rapid accordins to the 
cvi-nnicies of the moinont ; that in tlee doepest 
chin-ss, he was animated by real or apparent 
hone but that lie was modest and humble in the 
ZV pr^nporons fortune. By these v.rtues he 

emialled or excelled the “"“«"Vr“TTft'fnded 
military art. Victory, by sea and and, 
his anris. He subdued Africa, Italy, and the ad- 
i'KNmt i.slaiids, led away captives the successors 
of Genseric and Theodorio ; filled Constanti- 
mnle with the spoils of their palaces, am. la the 
Z'e six years recovered half the province 
of the Western empire. In ins fame iuk! n.tii , 
hi wealth and power, he remained, without a 
rival, the first of the Roman subjects: the voice 
of envv could only magnify lus f 
portanee ; and the emperor might appl.aid his 
'own disk-niing spirit, vvhieli j.ad discovered 
and raised the genius oi teUsanus. 

It was the custom ot the Uoinan 
triumplis, ti.at a slave should be 
Autoisin.!. pPxeed behind the chariot, to roniina 
the cononeror of the instability of fort unc^ and 
tht> infuTOities of liuman nature. 1 rocopius, m 
his Anecdotes, has assumed that servile and un- 
grateful office. The generous reader nmy cast 
av-iv the libel, but the evidence ot facts will 
Sre to his memoryj and he ^t^ 

confess, that tlie fame, and even tli- virtue ot 
Bo isa^ us, were polluted by tlie lust and cruel y 
of 1 is wife ; and that tlie hero deserved an 
lafe Ivhicli may not drop from . "'ll 

decent historian. Tlie mother f Y' Y^ther 
was a theatrical prostitute, and both her tai.ei 

mS trandfatlier exercised at Thessalomca and 

r , istimtinople, the vile, though lucrative, pio- 
tVsslon of charioteers. lu the various situations 
of their fortune, she became the companion, the 
enemv, the servant, and the iavouute of _d>c 
mnprc'HS Theodora: these loose and ambiUous 

Sios’had been connected by similar pleasures ; 
til"; were separated by the jealousy oi vice, a^ 
atieno-tli reconciled by the partnership of guilt. 
bLI Her marriage with BcliY‘"ri"be 
had one husband and many lovers ; 1 
sou of iier former nuptials, and it 

tin-niish himself at the siege oi NapKs , it 
vral not till the autumn of her age and beaidp>3 
iiiat siie indulged a scandalous attachment to a 
that She Theodosius had 

•SS. been educated in the Eunom.an he- 
resy ; the African voyage was consecrated by tilt 


baptism and auspicious naTne of the first solamr 
who embai’ked ; and the proselyte was adopted 
into the family of his spiritual parents, Ikm- 
sarius and Antonina. Before they toiiclied the 
shores of i^frica, this holy kindred degenerated 
into sensual love; and as Antonina soon over- 
leaped the bounds of modesty and caution, the 
Roman general was alone ignorant of his own 
dishonour. During their residence at Carthage, 
he surprised the two lovers in a subterianoous 
chamber, solitary, warm, and almost naked. 
Anger flashed from his eyes. ‘« AVith the help 
of this young man,” said tlie unblushing Anto- 
nina, ‘‘ I w^as secreting our most preciosis ellects 
from the knowledge of Justinian.” T. he youth 
resumed his garments, and the pious ^husband 
consented to disbelieve the evidence of his own 
senses. From this pleasing and perhaps volun- 
tary delusion, Belisarius was awakened at S^ia- 
cuse, by the oflicious information of Pdacedonia; 
and that female attendant, after requiring an 
oath for her seciiritv, produced tw'o cbamberlains, 
w'ho, like herself, had often belield the adulteries 
of Antonina. An hasty flight into Asia .saved 
Theodosius from the justice of an injured hus- 
band, who had signified to one of Ihs guarus the 
order of his death ; but tiie tears of Antonina, 
and her artful seductions, assured the credulous 
liero of her innocence ; and he stooped, against 
liis faith and judgment, to abandon those impru- 
dent friends who liad presumed to accuse or 
doubt the chastity of his wife. The revenge ot 
a guilty woman is implacable and bloody : the 
unfortunate Macedonia., with the two witnesses, 
were secretly arrested by the minister of her 
cruelty ; their tongues w’ere cut out, their bodies 
were hacked into small pieces, and their remains 
w^ere cast into the sea of Syracuse. ^ A rash 
thou^^'h judicious saying of Constantine, ‘‘ I 
w’ould sooner have punished the adultress than 
the boy,” was deeply remembered by Antonina ; 
and two vears afterwards, when despair had 
armed that officer against bis general, her san- 
<»‘uinary advice deckled and hastened his exccu- 
Tion. Even the indignation of Pliotius was not 
for'nven by his motlier ; the exile of her son 
prqjured the recal of her lover ; and Theodosius 
condescended to accept the pressing and humble 
iiivitation of the conqueror of Italy. In the 
absolute direction of his household, and in the 
important commissions of peace and war,ii‘" the 
favourite youth most rapidly acquired a fortune 
of four hundred thousand pounds sterling ; and 
after their return to Constantinople, the passion 
of Antonina, at least, continued ardent and un- 
abated. But fear, devotion, and lassitude per- 
haps, inspired Theodo-sius wdtU more serious 
thoughts. Fie dreaded the busy scandal of the 
capital, and the indiscreet fondness of the wife 
of Belisarius ; escaped from her embraces, and, 
retiring to Ephesus, shaved his beiid, aiid took 
refuge in the sanctuary of a monastic life. The 


IVl The dUiRence of Alenmni’iis three strunge 

fii-vtand ino.st curious chapters < J iiTolUile -mul a part true, 

'iss A 

fSLTd,1u“ iS'l.^iiv '•'Uch tolc« Uia date to Old 


moment when he was^vritin? (A.n. AW), 

1. “ill!; V w; Vi.; Ai,«-dd« 

(c, U) and Alemannus {p. 2 . 3 .). Thiii mode oi baptismal adoption 

'^nATn^oUmberW? ai-restod the pope 

c. Se. Tagi* tom. ii- p. ftfiS.). About the end of -m.., nch-m ms v nt 
Tbeodo.siu:j- TOWTJ, owtif rn awToo fi/icoTjura — on an iiuporiant and 
lucrative commission to Ivaveuna (Ooth. 1. n. c. Ib.J. 
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despair of the neiv Ai-iacine could scarcely have 
been excused by the death of her husband. She 
wept, she tore her hair, she filled the palace 
with her cries ; “ she bad lost the dearest of 
friends, a tender, a fiiitliful, a laborious friend !” 
But her warm entreaties, fortified by the prayers 
of Belisarius, were insuificient to draw the holy 
monk from the solitude of Ephesus. It was not 
till the general moved forward for the Persian 
war, that Theodosius could be tempted to return 
to Constantinople ; and the short interval before 
the departure of Antonina herself was boldly 
devoted to love and pleasure. 

A philosopher may pity and for- 
infirmities of female nature, 
i'hutius. from which he receives no real in- 
jury ; hut contemptible is the husband who feels, 
and yet endures, liis own infamy in that of his 
wife. Antonina pursued her son with impla- 
cable hatred; and the gallant Photius^is was 
exposed to her secret persecutions in the camp 
beyond the Tigris. Enraged by his own wrongs, 
and by the* dishonour of his blood, he cast away 
in his turn the sentiments of nature, and re- 
vealed to Belisaidus the turpitude of a woman 
who had violated all the duties of a mother and 
a wife. From the surprise and indignation of 
the Roman general, his former credulity appears 
to have been sincere : he embraced the knees of 
the son of Antonina, adjured him to remember 
his obligations rather than his birth, and con- 
firmed at the altar their holy vows of revenge 
and mutual defence. The dominion of Antonina 
was impaired by absence ; and when she met 
her husband, on his return from, the Persian 
confines, Belisarius, in his first and transient 
emotions, confined her person, and threatened 
lier life. Photius was more resolved to punish, 
and loss prompt to pardon ; he flew to Ephesus ; 
extorted from a trusty eunuch of his mother the 
full confession of her guilt; arrested Theodosius 
and his treasures in the church of St. John the 
Apostle, and concealed his captives, whose exe- 
cution was only delayed, in a secure and seques- 
tered fortress of Cilicia. Such a daring outrage 
against jmblic justice could not pass with impu- 
nity ; and tlie cause of Antonina was espoused 
by the empress, whose favour she had deserved 
by tile recent services of the disgrace of a pre- 
fect, and die exile and murder of a pope. At 
the end of the campaign, Belisarius was recalled ; 
he complied, as usual, with the Imperial man- 
date. His mind "was not prepared for rebellion ; 
his obedience, however adverse to the dictates of 
honour, was consonant to the washes of his heart ; 
and when he embraced his wdfe, at the command, 
and perhaps in the presence, of the empress, the 
tender husband was disposed to forgive or to be 
forgiven. The bounty of Theodora reserved for 
her companion a more precious favour, “ I have 
found,” siie said, “ iny dearest jmtrician, a pearl 
of inestimable value ; it has not yet been viewed 
by any mortal eye ; but the sight and the pos- 
session of this jewel are destined for my friend.” 
As soon as the curiosity and impatience of An- 
tonina were kindled, the door of a bedchamber 

116 Tbec^hanes {Chronograph, p. 204.) styles liim PhoHims^ the 


w'as thrown open, and she beheld her lover, 
whom the diligence of the eunuchs had dis- 
covered in his secret prison. Her silent wonder 
burst into passionate exclamations of gratitude 
and joy, and she named Theodora her queen, her 
benefactress, and her saviour. The monk ot 
Ephesus was nourished in the palace with luxury 
and ambition; but instead of assuming, as he 
was promised, the command of the Roman 
armies, Theodosius expired in the first fatigues 
of an amorous interview. The gj-ief x»ersecutinn of 
of Antonina could only be assuaged hw hou. 
by the sufferings of her son. A youth of co!i- 
sular rank, and a sickly constitution, was ‘pu- 
nished, without a trial, like a malefactor and a 
slave : yet such was the constancy of his mind, 
that Photius sustained the tortures of the scourge 
and the rack, without violating the faith whidi 
he had sworn to Belisarius. After this fruitless 
cruelty, the s:on of Antonina, wiiile his mother 
feasted with the empress, w^as buried in her sub- 
terraneous prisons, Tivhich admitted' not the dis- 
tinction of night and day. He twice escaped to 
the most venerable sanctuaries of Constantinople, 
the churches of St. Sophia and of the Virgin : 
but his tyrants were insensible of religion as of 
pity ; and the helpless youth, amidst the cla- 
mours of the clergy and people, was twice drag- 
ged from the altar to the dungeon. His thij-d 
attempt was more successful. At the end of 
three years, the prophet Zechariah, or some mor- 
tal friend, indicated the means of an escape ; he 
eluded the spies and guards of the empress, 
reached the holy sepulchre of Jerusalem, em- 
braced the profession of a monk ; and the abbot 
Photius w’as employed, after the death of Jus- 
tinian, to reconcile and regulate the churches of 
Egypt. The son of Antonina suffered all that 
an enemy ran inflict ; her patient husband im- 
posed on himself the more exquisite misery of 
violating his promise and deserting his friend. 

In the succeeding campaign, Be- 
lisanus was again sent against the sniimis.^ion of 
Persians: he saved the East, but 
he offended Theodora, and pcriiaps the emperor 
himself. Tlie malady of Justinian had coun- 
tenanced the I'uniour of Jiis death ; and the 
Roman general, on the supposition of that pro- 
bable event, spoke the free language of a citizen 
and a soldier. His colleague Buses, who con- 
curred in the same sentiments, lost Ins rank, hi.s 
liberty, and his health, by the persecution of the 
empress: but the disgrace of Belisarius was 
alleviated by the dignity of his own character, 
and the influence of his wife, who might wish 
to humble, but could not desire to ruin, the 
partner of her fortunes. Even bis removal was 
coloured by the assurance, that the sinking state 
of Italy would be retrieved by the single pre- 
sence of its conqueror. But no sooner had he 
returned, alone and defenceless, than an hostile 
commission was sent to the East, to seize his 
treasures and criminate his actions ; the guards 
and veterans who followed his private banner, 
were distributed among the chiefs of the army, 
and even the eunuchs presumed to cast lots for 

son-in-lavf of BdisarJus. axidheis copied bv the Histoda Micella 
awa Anastasius. 
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tlio partition of his maitial domestics. When 
he passed with a small and sordid retinue through 
the streets of Constantinople, his forlorn appear- 
ance excited the amazement and compassion of 
the people. Justinian and Theodora received 
him with cold ingratitude ; the servile crowd, 
with insolence and contempt j and in the even- 
ing he retired with trembling steps to his de- 
serted palace. An indisposition, feigned or real, 
had confined Antonina to her apartment : and 
she walked disdaintully silent in the adjacent 
portico, while Belisarius threw himself on his 
bed, and expected, in an agony of giief and ter- 
ror, the death which lie had so often braved 
under the walls of Rome. Long after sunset 
a messenger was announced from the empress j 
he opened, with anxious curiosity, the letter 
which contained the sentence of his fate. “ You 
cannot be ignorant how much you have de- 
served my displeasure. I am not insensible 
‘‘ of the services of Antonina. To her merits 
“ and intercession I have granted your life, and 
“ permit you to retain a part of your treasures, 
which might be justly forfeited to the state. 
** Let your gratitude, wdiere it is due, be dis- 
played, not in words, but in your future be- 
“iiavioiir.” I know not how to believe or to 
relate the transports with wdiich the hero is said 
to have received this ignominious pardon. He 
fell prostrate before his wife, he kissed the feet 
of Ills saviour, and he devoutly promised to live 
the grateful and submissive slave of Antonina. 
A fine of one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds sterling was levied on the fortunes of 
Belisariiis; and with the office of count, or 
master of the royal stables, he accepted the con- 
duct of the Italian war. At his departure from 
Constantinople, his friends, and even the public, 
w'ere persuaded, that as soon as he regained his 
freedom, he would renounce his diasimulation, 
and that his wife, Theodora, and perhaps the 
emperor himself, •would be sacrificed to the just 
revenge of a virtuous rebel. Their hopes were 
deceived ; and the unconquerable patience and 
loyalty of Belisariiis appear either delozv or adove 
the character of a mahA^7 
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Siaie of the harbaric World. — Mstahlishment of the 
Xtombanls on the Danube. — Tribes and Inroads 
of the Sclavonmns. — 0?'i^ln.) Empiret and Eni’- 
hassles of the Turks . — The Flight of the Avars. 
— Chosrocs I* or Nushirvan King of Persia . — 
Jlis prosperous lieign and Wars with the Eo-. 
mans . — The Colcimn or Lazic War.~*^The 
JEthiopians. 

Wenltness of 0 u ft estimate of personal merit is 

Jiuiiniln!*' relative to the common faculties of 
A. h. 627-505. mankind. The aspiring efforts of 

1,17 The continuator of the Chronicle of MarcelHnus pves, in a few 
<Jecent worda, the substance of the Anecdotes : lielis.'iriiis de Oriente 
evocatus, in ollensam periculumque incurrens grave, ctinvidiaesub- 
jacens, rutsus reinittitur in Italiam (iJ.54.}. 

1 It will be a pleasure, not a task, to read Herodotus (I. vii. c. lO-t. 
lo'l. p. 550. 615.% The conversation of Xerxes and Demaratus at 
Thermopjrliie is one of the mast interesting and moral scenes in history. 
It was tlie torture of the royal Spartan to behold, with anguish anu 
xemorse, the virtue of his country. 


genius, or virtue, either in active or specu- 
lative life, are measured, not so much !)y their 
real elevation, as by the height to which they 
ascend above the level of their age or country ; 
and the same stature, which in a people of 
giants xvould pass unnoticed, must appear con- 
spicuous in a race of pygmies. Leonidas, and 
his tlxree hundred companions, devoted their 
lives at Thermopylm ; but the education of the 
infant, tlie boy, and the man, had prepared, and 
almost ensured, this memorable sacrifice ; and 
each Spartan would approve, rather than admire, 
an act of duty, of wliich himself and eight thou- 
sand of his fellow-citizens were equally capable. i 
The great Pompey might inscribe on his trophies, 
that he had defeated in battle two millions of 
enemies, and reduced fifteen hundred cities from 
the lake Mmotis to tlie Red Sea : 2 but the for- 
tune of Rome flew before his eagles ; the nations 
wei'e oppressed by their own fears, and the in- 
vincible legions which he commanded, had been 
formed by the habits of conquest and the dis- 
cipline of ages. In this view, the character of 
Belisarius may be deservedly placed above the 
heroes of the ancient republics. His imperfec- 
tions flowed from tlie contagion of the times; 
his virtues were his own, the free gift of nature 
or reflection ; he raised himself without a master 
or a rival; and so inadequate were the arms 
committed to his liand, that his sole advantage 
was derived from the pride and, presumption of 
his adversaries. Under his command, the sub- 
jects of Justinian often deserved to be called 
Romans ; but the iinwarlike appellation of 
Greeks was imposed as a term of reproach by 
the haughty Goths ; who affected to blush, that 
they must dispute the kingdom of Italy with a 
nation of tragedians, pantomimes, and pirates. ? 
The climate of Asia has indeed been found less 
congenial than that of Europe, to militaiy spirit ; 
those populous countries were enervated by lux- 
ury, despotism, and superstition ; and the monks 
were more expensive and more numerous than 
the soldiers of the East. The regular force of 
the empire had once amounted to six hundred 
and forty-five thousand men: it was reduced, 
in the time of Justinian, to one hundred and 
fifty thousand ; and this number, large as it may 
seem, was thinly scattered over the sea and 
land ; in Spain and Italy, in Africa and Egypt, 
on the banks of the Danube, the coast of the 
Euxine, and the frontiers of Persia. The citizen 
was exhausted, yet the soldier was unpaid ; his 
poverty was mischievously soothed by the pri- 
vilege of rapine and indolence; and the tardy 
payments were detained and intercepted by the 
fraud of those agents who usurp, without cou- 
rage or danger, the emoluments of war. Public 
and private distress recruited the armies of the 
state; but in the field, and still more in the 
presence of the enemy, their numbers were 
always defective. The want of national spirit 

2 See this prond inscription in Pliny <nist. Natnr. tIj. 27.). Few 
men have more exquisitely tasted of j?!ory and dibgrace; nor could 
J-uvenal (Satir.x.) produce a more striking example of the viclsbitudes 

fortune, and the vanity of human wishes. 

3 rpaucoos « - - - ii>v ra vparepa, ovSetia IraXiav t;Kovra ^idav^ 
Srt /iiw rpaiy<oSot)St watwas? ’kmvodvro.f. This la.'t epilbet of FrccojJiu.s 
is too nobly* translated by pirates ; naval thieves is tlie projier word » 
strippmofgarments, either for iiiinry or insult (Uemosuieues contra 
Conon. in Bdafce, Orator. Graic. tom. u. p. 1264.). 
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was supplied by the precarious faith and dis- 
orderly service of barbarian merceiiaries. Even 

military honour, which has often survived tlie 
loss of virtue and freedom, was almost totally 
extinct. The generals, who were multiplied 
beyond the example of former times, laboured 
only to prevent the success, or to stilly the re- 
putation, of their colleagues ; and they had been 
taught by experience, that if merit sometimes 
provoked the jealousy, error, or even guilt, would 
obtain the indulgence of a gracious emperor. | 
In such an age, the triumphs of Belisarius, and 
afterwards of Narses, shine with incomparable 
lustre; but they are encompassed uith the dark- 
est shades of disgrace and calamity. While the 
lieutenant of Justinian subdued the kingdoms 
of the Goths and Vandals, the emperor, & timid, 
though ambitious, balanced the forces of the 
barbarians, fomented their divisions by flattery 
and falsehood, and invited by his patience and 
liberality the repetition of injuries.^ The keys 
of Carthage, Rome, and Ravenna, were pre- 
sented to their conqueror, while Antioch was 
destroyed by the Persians, and Justinian trem- 
bled for the safety of Constantinople, 
state of the Even the Gothic victories of Beli- 

barhartans. saHus Were prejudicial to tlie state, 
since they abolished the important harrier of the 
Upper Danube, xvluch had been so faithfully 
guarded by Theodoric and his daughter. For 
the defence of Italy, the Gotiis evacuated Pan-, 
nonia and Norkum, which they left in a peaceful 
and flourishing condition : the sovereignty was 
claimed by the emperor of the Romans; the 
actual possession w'as abandoned to the boldness 
of the first invader. On the opposite banks of 
the Danube, the plains of Upper Hungary and 
the Transylvanian hills w'ere possessed, since the 
death of Attila, by the tribes of the 
TheUepidae. respected the Gothic 

arms, and despised, not indeed the gold of the 
Romans, but the secret motive of their annual 
subsidies. The vacant fortilications of the river 
nvere instantly occupied by these barbarians: 
their standiirds were planted on the walls of Sir- 
miiim and Belgrade ; and the ironical tone of 
their apology aggravated this insult on the ma- 
jesty of the empire. ‘‘ So extensive, O Csesar, 
“ are your dominions ; so numerous are your 
cities ; that you are continually seeking for 
nations to whom, either in peace or war, you 
** may relinquish these useless possessions. Tiie 
Gepideeare your brave and faithful allies; and 
if they have anticipated your gifts, they have 
shown a just confidence in your bounty,” i 
Their presumption was excused by the mode of 
revenge w'hich Justinian embraced. Instead of 
asserting the rights of a sovereign for the pro- 
tection of Ms subjects, tlie emperor invited a 

4 See the third and fourth books of the Oothic War s the writer of 
tlie Anecdotes canuot atcRravate these abuses. 

5 Agathias, U 6. p. 1A7, 158, He confines this -weakness of the 
einjMiror and tlie empire to die old age of Justinian. ; but alas I he -was 
never young, 

d This mischievous policy, which Procopius {Anecdot. c. 19.) iin- 
pifes to the emperor, is rcve’al^ in his epistle to a Scythian prince, 
who was capable of u-nderstanding it* Ayw TrpeuvBn km ayytMovm-arovx 
#aya Agathhis (t. v. p. 170, 171.). 

7 fens Gerinana. feriiate ferocior, says Velleius Paterowlws of the 
I.<H'xibai:ds jd- Ifti.), I.angobardos paucitas nobiUtat. Plurimis ac 
valendssimis nationibus cincti non per obsequiuna, sed prteliis et peri* 
cUtwdn, tuti sunt (Tacit, de Moribus Oerman. c. 40.). See lifcewhe 
fctrabo (1. vii. p. 44G.). The best geographers, place tlieui beyoud the: 


Strange people to invade and possess the Roman 
provinces between the Danube and the Alps; 
and the ambition of the Gepida' was checked by 
the rising power and fame of the Lom- 
p.ards.7 This corrupt ajipellation has i-«mbard3. 
been diffu.sed in the thirteenth century by tlic 
merchants and bankers, the Italian posterity of 
these savage warriors : but the original name of 
Langobards is expressive only of the peculiar 
length and flishion of tlieir beards. I am not 
disposed either to question or to justify their 
Scandinavian origin ; ^ nor to pursue tlie migra- 
tions of the Lombards through unknown regi<,)ns 
and marv'elloiis adventures. Aliout the time of 
Augustus and Trajan, a ray of historic light 
breaks on the darkness of their antitjuities, and 
they are discovered, for the first time, between 
the Elbe and the Oder. Fierce, beyond the 
example of the Germans, they delighted to pro- 
pagate the tremendous belief, that their heads 
were formed like the head.s of dogs, and that 
they di-ank the blood of their enemies wlioin 
they vanquished in battle. The smallness of 
their numbers was recruited by the adoption of 
their bravest slaves ; and alone, amidst their 
powerful neighbours, tliey defended by arms 
their high-spirited independence. In the tem- 
pests of tlie North, which overwhelmed so many 
names and nations, this little bark of tlie Lom- 
bards still fiouted on the surface ; they gradually 
descended towards the South and the Danube ; 
and at the end of four huntlred years they again 
appear with their ancient valour and renown. 
Their manners were not less ferocious. The 
assassination of a royal guest was executed in 
the presence, and by the command, of the king’s 
daughter, who had been provoked by some worths 
of insult, and disappointed by his diminutive 
stature ; and a tribute, the price of blood, was 
imposed on the Lombards, by his brother, the 
king of the Heruli. Adversity revived a sense 
of moderation and justice, and the insolence of 
conquo.st was cliastised by tlie signal defeat and 
irreparable dispersion of the Heruli, who wei-e 
seated in the southern provinces of Poland.-^ 
The victories of the Lombards recommended 
them to the friendship of the emperors ; and at 
the solicitation of Justinian, they passed the 
Danube, to reduce, according to their treaty, the 
cities of Noricum and the fortresses of Pannonia. 
But the spirit of rapine soon tempted them be- 
yond these ample limits ; they wandered along 
the coast of the Hadriatic as far as Dyrrachiuni, 
and presumed, with familiar rudeness, to enter 
the towns and houses of their Roman allies, and 
to seize tlie captives who had escaped from their 
audacious hands. These acts of hostility, the 
sallies, as it might be pretended, of some loose 
adventurers, were disowned by the nation, and 


Elbe, in the hishoprio of Maprcleburj^h and the middle march of 
Brandenburgh ; and their situation will agree with the piitriotU; re- 
mark of the count de Hertzberg, that most of the harbarian coJt- 
querors issued from tlie satne countries which still profluce tlie armie.s 
of Prussia. 

8 The Hcandinavian origin of theOoths and Ixmihards, as stated by 
Paul Vl'amefrid^surriaiiied the deacon, is attacked by (I’luveriii!, (fer- 
mania Antiq. 1. iii. c. SO. p. lO'i, &c.),a native of Prussia, and de- 
fended by Grotius (Ibrolegom. ad Hist. Goth. ji. 28, &c.), tite Swedish 
ambassador. 

9 Two facts in the narrative of Paul Diacomi.i (1. i. c. 20.) are ex- 
pressive of national manners ; 1. Bum aJ. itiluiiitm Iwderet while he 
played at draughts. 2. Campoi-um viridantia /fo«. The coin vaiifji 
of llax supposes property, commerce, agriculture, and manufactures. 
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excused by the einreror; but tlie arms of the 
Ijombards were more s- riously engaged by a 
contest of thirty yearsj wliich was terminated 
only by the extirpation of the Gepidoe, The 
Iiojstile nations often pleaded their cause before 
the throne of Constantinople j and the crafty 
Justinian, to wliom the barbarians were almost 
equally odious, pronoiinccd a partial and ambi- 
guous sentence, and dexterously protracted the 
war by slow and itieffectual succours. Their 
strength was formidable, since the Lombards, 
w’ho sent into the Helds several m//riads of sol- 
diers, still claimed, as tlie weaker side, the pro- 
tection of the Romans. Their spirit was inlre- 
}>id; yet such is the uncertainty of courage, that 
the two armies were suddenly struck with a 
panic; they fled from each other, and the rival 
kings remained with their guards in the midst 
of a!i empty plain. A short truce was obtained ; 
but their mutual resentment again kindled; and 
the remend:>rance of tlieir shame rendered the 
next encounter more desperate and bloody. 
Forty thousand of the barbarians perished in 
the decisive battle, wbich broke the power of 
the Gepkhe, transferred tlie fears and wishes of 
Justinian, and first displayed the character of 
A I hoi n, the youthful prince of the Lombards, 
ami the future conqueror of Italy, it) 

The Scia- wild people who dwelt or wan- 

vonians. dcred ill the plains of Russia, Lithu- 
ania, and Poland, might he reduced, in the age 
of Justinian, under the two great families of the 
Bulgariaks ihand the Sclavonians. Accord- 
ing to the Greek writers, thelbrmer, who touched 
the Euxine and the lake Mseotis, derived from 
the Huns their name or descent ; and it is need- 
less to renew- the simple and w'dl-knowm picture 
of Tartar manners. They were bold arid dex- 
terous archers, ivho drank the milk, and feasted 
on the flesh, of their fleet and indefatigable 
horses ; whose flocks and herds followed, or ra- 
ther guided, the motions of their roving camps ; 
to whose inroads no country Was remote or im- 
pervious, and who were practised in fliglit, 
tJiough incapable of fear. The nation wms di- 
vided into tw^o powerful and hostile tribes, who 
pursued each other with fraternal hatred. They 
eagerly disputed the friendship or rather the gifts 
of the emperor ; and the distinction which nature 
had fixed between the faithful dog and the rapa- 
cious wolf, was applied by an ambassador w'bo 
received only verbal instructioiis from the mouth 
of his illiterate prince. 12 The Bulgarians, of 
whatsoever species, were equally attracted by 
Roman wealth; they assumed a vague domimon 
over the Sclavonian name, and their rapid 
marches could only be stopped by the Baltic Sea, 
or the extreme cold and poverty of the North. 
But the same race of Sclavonians appears to 

10 I hare used, -wUhoiit urtflertalriTjg to reconcjlG, the facts in Pro- 

(<ioth. 1. ii. c- I. iii- c. 31. 1. iv. c. IS. 25.), Paul Bia- 
conii.-i (cU- (Jestis Langolianl. 1. i. c. 1—23. in Muratori, Script. Uerum 
Italicarum, tom. i. p'. '105 - .and .Tornamles (de Snccess. Regno- 

nim, p. 2 12.). The patient re.ader may draw some light from iWascou 
(Ifist. of the Gevman.s, and Annotat. x.Uii.) and DeBuat (Hist, des 
Peiiples, &c. tom. ix. X. xi.). 

11 1 adopt the appellation of Bulgarians, from Ennodins (in Pa- 
negyr. Theodorici, 0pp. Sirmond, tom. i. ]>. 159.S, 1.599.), Jornandes 
(de Ilobtis Geticis, c. 5. p. 191. et de Rcgn. Snccessione, p. 242.), 
Thoophanes (p. 185.), and the Clnronicles of Cassiodorius and Marcel- 
linus. The name of linns is too vague ; the n-ibes of the Cutturgu- 
rians and Utturgnrians are too minute and too harsh. 

12 Procopius (Goth. I- iv. c. 19.), His verbal jncsisage (he owns 
himself an {‘literate harlmrian ) is delivered as an epi&tle. The style is 
savage, figurative, and original. 


have maintained, in every age, the posscssicn cf 
the same ccunti'ies. Their numerous tribes, liotv- 
ever distant or adverse, used one common lan- 
guage (it w'as harsh and irregular), and were 
known "by the resemblance of their form, wMch 
deviated from the swarthy Tartar, and approacli- 
ed without attaining the lofty stature and fair 
complexion of the German. Four thousand six 
hundred villages ^3 were scattered over the pro- 
vinces of Russia and Iceland, and their huts were 
hastily built of rough timber, in a country dcfi- 
cientbothin stone andiron. Erected, or rather 
concealed, in the depth of forests, on the banks 
of rivers, or the edge of inoras.ses, we may not 
perhaps, without flattery, compare them to the 
architecture of the beaver ; which they resembled 
in a double issue, to the land and water, for the 
qscape of the savage inhabitant, an animal less 
cleanly, less diligent, and less social, than that 
marvellous quadruped. The fertility of the 
soil, rather than the labour of the natives, 
supplied the rustic plenty of the Sclavonians. 
Their sheep and horned cattle were large and 
numerous, and the fields which they sowed with 
millet and panic, afforded, in tlie place of 
bread, a coarse and less nutritive food. The 
incessant rapine of their neiglibours compelled 
them to bury this treasure in the earth ; but on 
the appearance of a stranger, it was freely im- 
parted by a people, whose unfavourable character 
is qualified by the epithets of chaste, patient, and 
hospitable. A.s their supreme God, they adored 
an invisible ma.ster of the thunder. The rivers 
and the nymphs obtained their subordinate 
honours, and the popular worship was expressed 
in vows and sacrifice. The Sclavonians dis- 
dained to obey a despot, a prince, or even a 
magistrate ; but their experience was too narrow, 
their passions too headstrong, to compose a sy.s- 
tem of equal law or general defence. Some 
voluntary respect was yielded to age and valour ; 
but each tribe or village existed as a separate 
republic, and all must be persuaded where none 
I could be compelled. They fought on foot, al- 
most naked, and, except an unwieldy shield, 
without any defensive armour : their weapons 
of offence were a bow, a quiver of small poisoned 
arrows, and a long rope, which they dexterously 
threw fi'om a distance, and entangled their enemy 
In a running noose. In the field, the Sclavoniim 
infantry was dangerous by their speed, agilitj'', 
and hardiness : they swam, they dived, they 
remained under w'ater, drawing their breath 
through a hollow cane ; and a river or lake was 
often the scene of their unsuspected ambuscade. 
But these were the achievements of spies or 
stragglers ; the military art was unknowm to the 
Sclavonians ; their name was obscure, and their 
conquests w'ere inglorious.’^ 

13 This sum is the result of a particular list, in a curious MS- frag- 
ment of the year 560, found in tlie Ubriiiy of Milan. The olisciire 
geography of the times provokes and exercises the patience of tlie 
count l)e Buat (tom. xi. p. 69—189.). Tlie French minister often 
loses himself in a wndemess which requires a Saxon and Poli'^h 
guide. 

14 Pameum, nuHtm, See Columella, 1. ii. c. D. p. 430. edit, f lemn*. . 
Plin. Hist. Natur. xviH. 24, 25. a’he Sarniatians made a pan of 
millet, mingled with mare’s milk or blood. In the wealth of modorn 
husbandry, onr millet feeds poultry, and not heroes. See the diction- 
aries of Bomane and Miller. 

15 For the name and nation, the situation and manners, of the 
.SclavonimiSj see the original evidence of the vith century, in i-’rocojiins 
(Goth. !. ii. c, 26. 1. iii. c. 14.), and the emperor Mauritiuii or Muii- 
rice (Stratagemat. 1. S. c. 5* apud Mascou, Annotat. xxxi.). The 
Stxat^ems of Maurice have been printed only, as I underatand, at tlie 
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I have marked the faint and ge- 
Thdr inroads. Outline of the Sclavomuns and 

Bulgarians, without attempting to define their 
intermediate boundaries, which were not accu- 
rately knowm or respected by the barbarians them- 
selves. Their importance was measured by their 
vicinity to the empire ; and the level country of 
Moldavia and Walachia was occupied by the 
Antes, ^6 a Sclavonian tribe, wliich swelled the 
titles of Justinian with an epithet of conquest. ^7 
Against the Antes he erected the fortifications of 
the Lower Danube ; and laboured to secure the 
alliance of a people seated in the direct channel 
of northern inundation, an interval of two hun- 
dred miles between the mountains of Transyl- 
vania and the Euxine Sea, But the Antes 
wanted power and inclination to stem the fury 
of the torrent ; and the light-armed Sclavonian^, 
from an hundred tribes, pursued with almost 
equal speed the footsteps of the Bulgarian horse. 
The payment of one piece of gold for each sol- 
dier procured a safe and easy retreat through the 
country of the Gepidae, who commanded the 
passage of the Upper Danube, The hopes or 
fears of the barbarians j their intestine union or 
discord j the accident of a frozen or shallow 
stream ; the prospect of harvest or vintage ; the 
prosperity or distress of tlie Romans ; were the 
causes which produced the uniform repetition of 
annual visits,!;^ tedious in the narrative, and 
destructive in tlie event. The same year, and 
possibly the same month, in which Ravenna 
surrendered, w'as marked by an invasion of the 
Huns or Bulgarians, so dreadful, that it almost 
effaced the memory of their past inroads. They 
spread from the suburbs of Constantinople to 
the Ionian Gulf, destroyed thirty-two cities or 
castles, erased Potida^a, which Athens bad 
built and Philip had liesieged, and repassed the 
Danube, dragging at their horses’ heels one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand of the subjects of 
Justinian. In a subsequent inroad they pierced 
the wall of the Thracian Chersonesus, extirpated 
the habitations and the inhabitants, boldly tra- 
versed tlie Hellespont, and returned to their 
companions, laden with the spoils of Asia. 
Another party, which seemed a multitude in 
tlie eyes of the Romans, penetrated, without 
opposition, trom the straits of Thermopylm to 
the Isthmus of Corinth; and the last ruin of 
Greece has appeared an object too minute for 
the attention of history. The works which the 
emperor raised for the protection, but at the 
expense of his subjects, served only to disclose 
the w'eakness of some neglected part; and the 
W'alls, which by flattery had been deemed im- 
pregnable, were either deserted by the garrison, 
or scaled by tlie barbarians. Three thousand 
Sclavonians, who insolently divided themselves 

end of Scheffer’s edition of Asrian’s Tactics, at Upsal, 1G61 (Fabric. 
Bibliot. Griiic. I. iv. c. K. tom. iii. p. 278.), a scarce, and hitherto, to 
me. an inaccessible book. 

IS Antes eorum fortissimi - - - - Taysis qnirapidus et Tortico&us in 
Hlstri fluenta furens devolvitur (.Tornandes, c. 5. p. 19<t. edit. Mii- 
rator. Froeopius, Goth. 1. iii. c. 14. et de Edific. I. iv. c. 7,J. Yet 
the same I’rocopius mentions tlieGofhs and Huns as neighbours, 
yturovovura, to tlie Danube (de Edific. 1. iv. c. X.). 

17 The national title of Aniicm, in the laws and inscriptions of 
Justinian, was adopted by his successors, and is justified by the tdous 
Dudewig (in Vit- Justinian, p. 515.). It had strangely puxzled the 
civilians of the middle age. 

IB I*rocioi>ius, Gotli, 1. iv. e. 25. 

19 Aa inroad of the Huns is connected, by Procoidus, with a comet ; 


into two bands, discovered the weakness and 
misery of a triumphant reign. They passed the 
Danube and the Hebriis, vanquished tlie Ro- 
man generals who dared to oppose their progress, 
and plundered, with impunity, the cities of lUy- 
ricum and Thrace, each of which had arms and 
numbers to overwhelm their contemptible as.sail- 
ants. Whatever praise the boldness of the Scla- 
vonians may deserve, it is sullied by the wanton 
and deliberate cruelty which they are accused of 
exercising on their prisoners. Without dis- 
tinction of rank, or age, or sex, the captives were 
impiiled or flayed alive, or suspended betw^een 
four posts, and beaten with clubs till they ex- 
pired, or enclosed in some spacious building, and 
left to perish in the flames with the spoil and 
cattle w^hich might impede the march of tiiese 
savage victors. Perhaps a more impartial nar- 
rative wmuld reduce the number, and qualify the 
nature, of these horrid acts ; and they might 
sometimes be excused by the cruel laws of re- 
taliation. In the siege of Topirus/-ii whose ob- 
stinate defence had enraged the Sclavonians, 
they massacred fifteen thousand males ; but they 
spared the women and children ; tlie most valu- 
able captives were always reserved fox’ labour or 
ransom ; the servitude was not rigorous, and the 
terms of their deliverance were speedy and mo- 
derate. But the subject, or the historian of 
Justinian, exhaled his just indignation in the 
language of complaint and reproach ; and Pro- 
copius has confidently affirmed, that in a reign 
of thirty-two years, each annual inroad of the 
barbarians consumed two iiundred thousand of 
the inhabitants of the Roman empire. The en- 
tire population of Turkish Europe, which nearly 
corresponds with the provinces of Justinian, 
would perhaps be incapable of supplying six 
millions of persons, the result of this incredible 

estimate. ^'2 

In the midst of these obscure ca- 
lamities, Europe felt the shock of a monarchy of 
revolution, which first revealed to the Saaf 
xvorld the name and nation of the -t*- 
Tukks. Like Romulus, the founder of that mar- 
tial people was suckled by a she-wolfj who after- 
w’ards made liini the father of a niimeroos pro- 
geny ; and the representation of that animal in 
the banners of the Turks preserved the memory, 
or rather suggested the idea, of a fable, which wtis 
invented, without any mutual intercourse, by the 
shepherds of Latium and those of Scythia. At 
the equal distance of two thousand miles from 
the Caspian, the Icy, the Chinese and the Bengal 
seas, a ridge of mountains is conspicuous, tiie 
centre, and perliEips the summit, of Asia ; which, 
in the language of different nations, has been 
styled Imaus, and Caf,-^ and Altai, and the 
Golden Mountains, and the Girdle of the Earth. 

perhaps that of 551 (Persic, i. ii. c.4.). Aj^thias (1. v. p. 154^ 1.55.) 
DoiTows from his prodeoossor some early fact'-'. 

20 The cnielties of the .Sclavonians are related or magnified by 
Procopius (Goth- 1, iii. c. 29. ."S.). For tlieir mild and liberal beha- 
viour to their prisoners, -we may appeal to the authority, somewhat 
more recent, of the emperor Xlaiirice (Stratairem. 1. ii. c. .5.), 

21 Topinis ■wa.'j situate near Philippi in ‘Thrace, or Macedonia, 
opposite to the Lsle ofTh.asos, twelve day.s’ journey from Constantinople 
(CeUa‘riu&, tom. i. p. 6TG. S iO.}. 

22 Accordinsto the malevolent testimony of the Anecdotes fc. IS.), 
these inroads had reduced the provinces south of the Danube to the 
state of a Scythian -vi'iUlemess. 

23 Prom C.'tf to Caf ; which a more rational ^eognuihy ■would in- 
terpret, from Imaus, periiaps, to Mount Atlas. According to the 
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The sidcR of the bills were productive of mine- | 
rals; and the iron forges, for tlie purpose of j 
war, were exercised by the Turks, the most de- | 
spised portion of the slaves of the great khan of 
the Gooiigen. But their servitude could only 
last till a leader, bold and eloquent, should arise, 
to i)eryiiade his countrymen that the same arms 
which they forged for their masters, might be- 
come, ill their own hands, tlie instruments of 
freedom and victory. They sallied from the 
mountain a sceptre was the reward of his ad- 
vice; and the annual ceremony, in which apiece 
of iron was heated in tlie fire, and the smith’s 
hammer was successively handled by the prince 
and his nobles, recorded for ages the humble 
profession and rational pride of the Turkish na- 
tion. Berteaena, their first leader, signalised 
their valour and his own in successful combats 
against the neighbouring tribes ; but when he 
presumed to ask in marriage the daughter of the 
great khan, the insolent demand of a slave and 
a mechanic was contemptuously rejected. The 
disgrace was expiated by a more noble alliance 
with a princess of China ; and the decisive battle 
which almost extirpated the nation of the Geou- 
gen, established in TarUry the new and more 
powerful empire of the Turks. They reigned 
over the North ; but they confessed the vanity of 
conquest, by their fiiithful attachment to the 
mountain of their fathers. Tiie royal encamp- 
ment seldom lost sight of Mount Altai, from 
whence the river Irtish descends to water the 
rich pastures of the Calmucks,-^^' wiiich nourish 
the largest sheep and oxen in the world. The 
soil is fruitful, and the climate mild and tern- ; 
perato ; the happy region %vas ignorant of earth- 
quake and pestilence ; the emperor’s throne was 
turned towards the east, and a golden wolf on 
the top of a spear seemed to guard the entrance 
of his tent. One of the successors of Bertezena 
was tempted by the luxury and superstition of 
China; but his design of building cities and 
temples was defeated by the simple wisdom of a 
barbarian counsellor, The Turks,” he said, 
are not equal in number to one hundredth part 
of the inhabitants of China. If we balance their 
“ power, and elude their armies, it is because we 
wander without any fixed habitations, in the ex- 
ercise of war and hunting. Are we strong ? we 
advance and conquer : are we feeble ? we retire 
and are concealed. Should the Turks confine 
“ themselves within the walls of cities, the loss of 
a battle would be the destruction of their em- 
“ pire. The bonzes preach only patience, humi- 
iity, and the renunciation of the world. Such, 

O king ! is not the religion of heroes. ” They 
entertained, with less reluctance, the doctrines 
of Zoroaster : but the greatest paii: of the nation 

religious philosophy of the Mahometans, the basis of Mount Caf is an 
emerald, whose rellcction jiroduces the azure of the sky. The moun- 
tain is endowed with a sen; iiive action in its roots or nerves ; and their 
vibKition, at the command of God, is the cause of earthquakes 
(D'Herbelot, p. ‘ioO, ‘lol.). 

2‘1 The Siberian iron is the host and most plentiful In the world ; 
and in the southern parts, above sixty mines are now worked by the 
industry of tlie Russians {Strahlenh -fg, Hist, of Siberia, p. 312. 387. 
Voyage en Sibdrie, par I’Abbe tlhappe d’Auterochc, p. C03-C08. edit, 
in l2mo. Amsterdam, 1770.). The Turks olTered iron for sale; ^et 
the Roman ambassadors, with strange obstinacy, persisted in believing 
tliat it was all a trick, and that their country produced none (Menander 
in Excerpt. Leg.p. 162.). 

25 t)f Irgana-kon { Abulghazi Khan, Hist. Gf^ndalogique des Tatars, 
p. ii, c. 5. p. 71—77. c. 15. p. 155.). The tradition of the Moffuls, of 
the 450 years wdiich they passed in tlie mountains, agrees with the 
Chinese iieriods of thetiistory of the Huns and Turks (Ue Guigues, 


acquiesced, without enquiry, in the opinions, or 
rather in the practice, of their ancestors. The 
honours of sacrifice were reserved for the su- 
preme Deity; they acknowledged, in rude hymns, 
their obligations to the air, the fire, the water, 
and the earth ; and their priests derived some 
profit from the art of divination. Their un- 
written laws were rigorous and impartial : theft 
w'as punished liy a tenfold restitution; adultery, 
treason, and murder, with death ; and no chas- 
tisement could be inflicted too severe for the rare 
and inexpiable guilt of cowardice. As the sub- 
ject nations marched under the standard of the 
Turks, their cavalry, both men and horse.s, were 
proudly computed by millions; one of their elec- 
tive armies consisted of four hundred thousand 
soldiers, and in less than fifty years they were 
connected in peace and war with tlie Romans, 
the Persians, and the Chinese. In their north- 
ern limits, some vestige may be discovered of 
the form and situation of Kamtchatka, of a 
people of hunters and fishermen, whose sledges 
were drawn by dogs, and whose habitations were 
buried in the earth. The Turks were ignorant 
of astronomy ; but the observation taken by 
some learned Chinese, wdth a gnomon of eiglit 
feet, fixes the royal camp in the latitude of forty- 
nine degrees, and marks their extreme progress 
within three, or at least ten degrees, of the polar 
circle. ”7 Among their southern conquests, the 
most splendid was that of the Nepthalites or 
White Huns, a polite and warlike people, who 
possessed the commercial cities of Bochara and 
Samarcand, who had vanquished the Persian 
monarch, and carried their victorious arms along 
the banks, and perhaps to the mouth, of the 
Indus. On the side of the %vest, the Turkish 
cavalry advanced to the lake Masotis. They 
passed that lake on the ice. The khan who 
dwelt at the foot of Mount Altai, issued liis 
commands for the siege of Bospliorns,-^ a city, 
the voluntary subject of Rome, and whose princes 
had formerly been the friends of Athens. To 
the east, the Turks invaded Cliina, as often as 
the vigour of the government was relaxed : and 
I am taught to read in the history of the times, 
that they mowed down their patient enemies like 
hemp or grass ; and that the mandarins applauded 
the wisdom of an emperor who repulsed these 
barbarians with golden lances. This extent of 
savage empire compelled the Turkish monarch 
to establish three subordinate princes of his own 
blood, who soon forgot their gratitude and al- 
legiance. The conquerors were enervated by 
luxury, which is always fatal except to an indus- 
trious x>eople ; the policy of China solicited the 
vanquished nations to resume their independ- 
ence ; and the power of the Turks was limited 

tom. i. part il. p. 376.), and the twenty generations, from tlieir restor- 
ation to Zingis.- 

26 The country of the Turks, now of the Calmucks, is well described 
in tlie Genealogical History, p. 521— .602. The curious nores of the 
French translator are enlarged and digested in the second volume of 
the Enalish version. 

27 VSdelou,y. 141. 1.61. The fact, though it strictly belongs to a 
subordinate and successive tribe, may be introduced here. 

2S Procopius, Persic. 1. i. c. 12. 1. ii. c. 3. Pey.ssonel (Observations 
sur les Peuplea Barbares, p. 99, 100.) defines the distance between 
Calfa and the old Bosphorus at xvi long Tartar leagues. 

23 Sec, in a M^raotre of M. de Boze (Mdm. de I’AcadtJunie des In- 
scriptions, tom. vi. p. .649—565.), the ancient kings and medals of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus; and the gratitude of Athens, in the Oration 
of n^CHjthenes against Leptines (in Reiske, Orator. Graec. 
p. 166,467.). 
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to a period of two Iiundred years. The revival 
of their name and dominion in the southern 
countries of Asia^ are the events of a later age ; 
and the dynasties, which succeeded to their native 
realms, may sleep in oblivion ; since their history 
bears no relation to the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire. 30 

TheA-vars rapid Career of conquest, 

If fore the the Turks attacked and subdued the 

.Turks, and . -rr . • 

apuroath the natiOH ot the Ogors or \archonites 
empire. banks of the river Til, which 

derived the epithet of black from its dark w’ater 
or gloomy forests.3t The khan of the Ogors 
was slain" with three hundred thousand of his 
subjects, and their bodies were scattered over the 
space of four days’ journey : their surviving 
countrymen acknowdeclged the strength and 
mercy of the Turks ; and a small portion, about 
twenty thousand warriors, preferred exile to 
servitude. They followed the well-known road 
of the Volga, clierislied the error of the nations 
who confounded them with the Avars, and 
spread the terror of that false though fjimous 
appellation, which had not, however, s^aved its 
lawful proprietors from the yoke of the Turks. 3"*^ 
After a long and victorious march, the new' 
Avars arrived at the foot of Mount Caucasus, 
in the country of the Alani 33 and Circassians, 
where they first heard of the splendour and 
w'eakness of the Roman empire. They humbly 
requested their confederate, the prince of the 
Alani, to lead them to this source of riches ; and 
their ambassador, w'ith the permission of the 
governor of Lazica, was transported by the 
Euxine Sea to Constantinople. The whole city 
was poured forth to behold with curiosity and 
terror the aspect of a strange people i their long 
liair, which hung in tresses down their hacks, 
was gracefully bound with ribands, but the rest 
of tlieir habit appeared to imitate the fashion of 
TTiwrembassj the Huns, ‘When they W'ere ad- 
knitted to the audience of Justinian, 
A. D.siis. Candisli, the first of the ambas- 
sadors, addressed the Roman emperor in these 
terms; You see before you, O miglity prince, 
“ the representatives of the strongest and most 
** populous of nations, the invincible, the irre- 
sistible Avars. We are willing to devote 
ourselves to your service ; we are able to 
‘‘ vanquish and destroy all the enemies who now 
“ disturb your repose. But we expect, as the 
“ price of our alliance, as the reward of our 
valour, precious gifts, annual subsidies, and 
fruitful possessions.” At the time of tliis 
embassy, Justinian had reigned above thirty, he 
had lived above seventy-five years : his mind, as 
well as his body, was feeble and languid ; and 
the conqueror of Africa and Italy, careless of 
the permanent interest of his people, asph'ed 

30 For the origin and revolutions of the first Turkish empire, the 
Chincrte details are boiTowecI from De rmignes (tiist. des Huns, 
tom. i. P. ii. p.3;:7-4fj‘>.), and VUdelon (Supph^ment k la Biblio- 

Orient. d’ilerMot, p. The Greek or Homan hints 

are gathered in Menander (p. 108—164.) and Theophylact Simocatta 
1. vii. c. 7, S.). 

31 The river Til, or Tula, aeconiinff to the geography of De 
Ouignes (tom. i. partii. p. Iviii. and 352.), is a small, though grate- 
fiil, atr. arh of the do.'rfirt, that falls into the Orhon, Selinga, iStc, fciee 
Bell, Journey from Petershisrgh to Pi kin (vol. ii. p. iSl.)} yet his 
own description of the Keat, down which he sail^ into the Oby, 
represents the name and attributes of the Mark river (p. 139 .). 

32 Tlteophylact, 1. vii. c. 7, 8. And yet his true Avars are invisible 
event to the eyes of M. de Guigiies; ana what caa be more iilusUious 


only to end his days in the bosom even of in- 
glorious peace. In a studied oration, he im- 
parted to the senate his resolution to disscmlile 
the insult, and to purchase the friend.sliip of the 
Avars ; and the whole senate, like the iiianclarins 
of China, applauded the incomparable wisdom 
and foresight of their sovereign. Tiie instru- 
ments of luxury were immediately prepared to 
captivate the barbarians ; silken garments, soft 
and splendid beds, and chains and collars in- 
crusted with gold. The ambassadors, content 
with such liberal reception, departed from Con- 
stantinople, and Valentin, one of tlie emperor’s 
guards, \vas sent with a similar character to tlieir 
camp at the foot of Blount Caucasus. As their 
destruction or their success must be alike advan- 
tageous to the empire, he persuaded them to 
in%'ade the enemies of Rome; and they were 
easily tempted, by gifts and promises, to grah'fy 
their ruling inclinations. These fugitives, wlio 
fled hefoipe the Turkish amis, passed the Tanais 
and Borysthenes, and boldly advanced into the 
heart of Poland and Germany, violating the law 
of nations, and abusing the rights of victory. 
Before ten years had elapsed, their camps were 
seated on the Danube and the Elbe, many Bul- 
garian and Sclavonian names were obliterated 
from the earth, and the remainder of tlieir tribes 
are found, as tributaries and vassals, under the 
standard of the Avars. The chagan, the pecu- 
liar title of their king, still affected to cultivate 
the friendship of the emxieror ; and Justinian 
entertained some thoughts of fixing them in 
Pannonia, to balance the prevailing power of the 
Lombards. But the virtue or treachery of an 
Avar betrayed the secret enmity and ambitious 
designs of their countrymen ; and they loudly 
complained of the timid, though jealous polic}', 
of detaining their ambassadors, and denying the 
arirs which they had been allowed to purchase 
in the capital of the empire. 34 

Perhaps the apparent change in EmbasKies of 
the dispositions of tlie emperors, S noman-^. 
may be ascribed to the embassy A- D.5fiy_a8‘>. 
wiiich was received from the conquerors of the 
Avars.3S The immense distance which eluded 
their arms, could not extinguish their resent- 
ment: tlie Turkish ambassadors pursued the 
footsteps of the vanquished to the Jaik, the 
Volga, Blount Caucasus, the Euxine, and Con- 
stantinople, and at length appeared before the 
successor of Constantine, to request that he 
w'ould not espouse the cause of rebels and fugi- 
tives. Even commerce had some share in this 
remarkable negotiation ; and the Sogdoites, who 
W'ere now the tributaries of the Turks, embraced 
the fair occasion of opening, by the north of the 
Caspian, a new road for the importation of 
Chinese silk into the Roman empire. The 

than the false f The right of the fugitive Ogors to that national an. 
pellation is confessed by’ the Turks themselves (Xlerunuler, n, lO.S.), 

.33 The Alani are still found in the Uenenlogical Jlistury of the 
Tartars (p. 617.). and in D’Anville’s inis^w. Tht'V ouuo-fd the inarch 
of the gonerals of Zingis round the Caspian Sea, rind' were overthrown 
in a great battle (Hist, de Uengiscan, i. iv. c- 9. p. 4 17.). 

34 The embassies and first cennuests of the Avars may he read in 
Menander (Excer^jt. Legat. p. 99, lOO, lOl. 1.54, 1.5,5.}, ’Theoplumea 
(p. 196.), the Historia Miscella (I. xvi. p. 109.), and (iregor'. of Tours 
(l.iv. c. 2.3. 29. in the Historians of France, tom. ii. p. 214. 21".). 

3,5 Theophanes (Chron. p. '201.) and the Hist. MiscpIIa (I. xvi. 
p. no.}, as understood by Be Guignes (torn. i. p, ii. p. ,3.54. appear 
to speak of a Turkish eml>assy to Justinian himself; hut of 
Maniach, in the fojjrth year of his successor .Tustin, is positively ihe 
first that reached Constantinople (Menander, lUiS.}. 
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Persian, wlio preferred the navigation of Ceylon, 
bad stopped tlio caravans t>f Boeliara and Smnar- 
cand: their silk was contemptuously burnt: 
some Turkish ambassadors died in I^ersia, with 
a suspicion of poison ; and the great khan per- 
Initted ins faithful vassal Maniach, the prince of 
tije Sogdoites, to })ropose, at tlie Byzantine court, 
atreal.yofaiiiance against their common enemies* 
Tlieir splendid a])parel and rich presents, ^ the 
fruit of Oriental luxury, distinguished Maniach 
and his colleagues from the rude savages of the 
North: their letters, n the Scythian character 
and language, announced a people who had 
attaiiuMl'the rudiments of science they enume- 
rated the conquests, they oliered the friendship 
and military aid of the Turks ; and their sin- 
cerity was attested by direful imprecations (if 
they weje guilty of falsehood) against their own 
head, and the head of Disubiil their master. Tlie 
Greek prince entertained with hospitable regard 
the ambassadors of a remote and powerful 
monarch: tlie sight of silk-worms aiid looms 
disappointed the hopes of the Sogdoites; the 
emperor renounced, or seemed to renounce, the 
fugitive Avars, but he accepted the alliance of 
the Turks ; and tlie ratification of the treaty 
was carrieil by a Roman minister to the foot of 
Mount Altai. Under the successors of Jus- 
tinian, the friendship of the two nations was 
ciihivated by frequent and cordial intercourse ; 
the most favoured vassals were permitted to 
imitate the example of the great khan, and one 
liundred and six Turks, tvho, on various occa- 
sions, had visited Constantinople, departed at 
the same time for their native country. The 
duration and length of the journey from the 
Byzantine court to Alount Altai are not specified: 
it miglit have been difficult to mark a road 
through the nameless deserts, the mountains, 
rivers, and morasses of Tartary; but a ciirioiis 
account has been preserved of the reception of 
the Roman ambassadors at the royal camp. 
After tliey had been purified with fire and in- 
cense, according to a rite still practised under 
the sons of Zingis, they were introduced to the 
presence of Disabul. In a valley of the Golden 
Moiuituin, tliey found the great khan in his tent, 
seated in a chair wdth wheels, to which an horse 
might be occasionally harnessed. As soon as 
they had delivered tlieir presents, wliich were 
received by the proper officers, they exposed, in 
a llorid oration, the wishes of the Roman ein- 
periir, that victory might attend the arms of the 
Turks, that their reign might be long and pros- 
perous, and that a strict alliance, without envy 
or ileceit, might for ever be maintained betwx'cn 
the two most ]>oiverful nations of the earth. The 
answer of l)isabid corresponded with these 
friendly professions, and the ambassadors were 
seated by bis side, at a banquet wiiich lasted the 
greatest part of the day : the tent wms surrounded 
with silk hangings, and a Tartar liquor was 
served on the table, which possessed at least the 
intoxicating qualities of wine. The entertain- 
ment of the succeeding day wais more sumptuous ; 

3G The Ittissians have found charncters, tucle hicrofjlvphics on 
the Irtnh and Yenisei, oti medals, tombs, idols, roeks, aiielisks, ite. 
(StraliU-.iberjf, Hist, of Siberia, p.SW-l. 4l)0. mu). Dr. U\de 
(tie heligjone Vetovum rersaruni, p. .'>'<>1, 4ko.) has ui\m two nh>lia> 
bet!, of Thibet and of the Ej'gtjura. I have ioiiy hurbyuml a t>Ua» 


the silk hangings of the second tent were em- 
broidered in various ligtires ; and the royal 
seat, the cups, and the vases, were of gold. A 
third pavilion was supported by columns of gilt 
wmod ; a bed of pure and massy gold was raised 
on four peacocks of tlie same metal ; and before 
the entrance of the tent, dishes, basins, and 
statues of solid silver, and admirable art, wxre 
ostentatiously piled in w-agons, the monuments 
of valour rather tlian of industry. When Dis* 
abid led his armies against the frontiers of 
lA'i-sia, Ill's Roman allies followed many days 
the march of the Turkish camp, nor Were they 
dismissed till they had enjoyed tlieir precedency 
over the envoy of the great king, whose loud 
and intemperate clamours interrupted the silence 
of the royal banquet. The power and ambition 
of Chosroes cemented the union of the Turks 
and Romans, who touched his dominions on 
either side : but those distant nations, regardless 
of each other, consulted the dictates of interest, 
without recollecting the obligations of oaths and 
treaties. Wliile the successor of Disabul cele- 
lirated his father’s obsequies, he was saluted by 
the ambassadors of the emperor Tiberitis, who 
proposed an invasion of Persia, and sustained 
with firmness, the angry, and perhaps the just, 
reproaches of that luiughty barbarian. “ A'’ou 
“ see my ten fingei-s,” said the great khan, and 
he applied them to Ids mouth. “ You Romans 
speak with as many tongues, but they are 
tongues of deceit and perjury. To me you 
liohl one language, to my sulrjects another : 
** and the nations are successively deluded by 
‘‘ your perfulious eloquence. A’ou precipitate 
your allies into war and danger, you enjoy their 
‘‘ labours, and you neglect your benefactors. 
“ Hasten your return ; inform your master that 
“ a Turk is Incapable of uttering or forgiving 
“ falseliood, and that lie shall speedily meet the 
« punishment which lie deserves. While lie 
“ solicits my friendship witli flattering and 
“ hollow words, be Is sunk to a confederate of 
“ my fugitive Yarchouites. If 1 condescend to 
“ march against those contemptible slaves, they 
“ will tremble at the. sound of our whips ; they 
“ will be trampled, like a nest of ants, under 
the feet of my innumerable cavalry. I mn 
not ignorant of the road which they have 
“ followed to invade your emid***-’? I he 

“ deceived by the vain pretence, that Mount 
“ Caucasus is the impregnable barrier of the 
“ Romans, I know the course of the Niester, 
“ the Danube, and the Hebriis ; the most war- 
“ like nations have yielded to the arms of the 
“ Turks ; and from the rising to the setting sun, 
“ the earth is my inheritance,” Notwithstand- 
ing this menace, a sense of mutual advantage 
soon renewed the alliance of the Turks and 
Romans : but the pride of the great klnin sur- 
vived his resentment; and when he amtiuuccd 
an important con(|uest to his friendthc i-mpcror 
Maurice, he styled himself the master of the 
seven races, and the lord of the seven ciimutes 
of the world.^'i 

ydelon that alt thv Scstbian, ftntl .lofiir, )ifrhrfiJS tb<! Inniian. 

H'iVDce, was tterivM fr<>n> tbr < 5r(‘^*k^ ol’ 1 kn-t viiina. 

^7 All Uie tSetfiaisinf ttustfTurkKli ard Komiuj so rnriomsi 

in the hWon' of hunmn manners, are drawn from -Ji.* Ksi rartii of 
Menander (p. lOft-llO. Kll-loiO. in which we often 

regret the waiit of order and connection. 
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State of Persia. Disputes have often arisen between 
A. n. 500-.6M, sovereigns of Asia, for the title of 
king of the world ; while the contest has proved 
that it could not belong to either of the competi- 
tors. The kingdom of the Turks was hounded by 
the Ox us or Gihon ; and Tour an was separated 
by that great river from the rival monarchy of 
IraUj or Persia, which in a smaller compass con- 
tained perhaps a larger measure of power and 
population. The Persians, who alternately in- 
vaded and repulsed the Turks and the Romans, 
were still ruled by the house of Sassan, which 
ascended the throne three hundred years before 
the accession of Justinian. His contemporary, 
Cabades, or Kobad, had been successful in war 
against the emperor Anastasias; but the reign 
of that prince was distracted by civil and reli- 
gious troubles. A prisoner in the hands of his 
subjects ; an exile among the enemies of Persia ; 
he recovered his liberty by prostituting the ho- 
nour of his wife, and regained his kingdom with 
the dangerous and mercenary aid of the barba- 
rians, who had slain bis father. His nobles 
were suspicious that Kobad never forgave the 
authors of his expulsion, or even those of his 
restoration. The people was deluded and in- 
damed by the fanaticism of Mazdak,38 who as- 
serted the community of women, 39 and the 
equality of mankind, whilst he appropriated the 
richest lauds and most beautiful females to the 
use of his sectaries. The view* of these disorders, 
which had been fomented by his laws and 
example, embittered the declining age of the 
Persian monarch ; and his fears vrere increased 
by the consciousness of his design to reverse the 
natural and customary order of succession, in 
favour of his third and most favoured son, so 
famous under the names of Chosrocs and Nushir- 
van. To render the youth more illustrious in the 
eyes of the nations, Kobad was desirous that he 
should be adopted by the emperor Justin : the hope 
of peace inclined the Byzantine court to accept 
this singular proposal ; and Chosroes might have 
acquired a specious claim to the inheritance of 
his Koinan parent. But the future mischief was 
diverted by the advice of the qiimstor Procliis ; 
a difficulty was started, whether the adoption 
should be performed as a civil or military rite 
tile treaty was abruptly dissolved; and tlie sense 
of tills indignity sunk deep into the mind of 
Chosroes, wJio had already advanced to the Ti- 
gris on his road to Constantinople. His father 
did not long survive the disappointment of his 
wishes : the testament of their deceased sovereign 
was read in the assembly of the nobles ; and a 
powerful faction, prepared for the event, and 
regardless of the priority of age, exalted Chos- 
roes to the throne of Persia. He filled that 
throne during a prosperous period of forty-eight 

SS See B'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 5GS. 929-),* Hyde (de 

f one Vet. Persamra, c.21. p. 290, 291.'; Pocock {Specimen Hist. 

rab. p. 70, 71.; Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 176-); Texeira (in 
Stevens, Hist, of Persia, 1. i. c. 34.). 

39 The fame of the new law for the community of women was 
SOOT propagated in Syria (^tsseman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. iii. p. 402.) 
aira <?reece (Procop, Persic. 1. i. e. 3.). 

40 He otfered bis own wife and sister to the prophet ; but the 
prayers of Nushirvan saved his mother, and the indignant monarch 
never fosgave the humiliation lo which his filial piety had stooped : 
pedes ttiM deosculatus (said he to Mazdafc), cujusrcetor adhuc nares 
<*<2yyp®t (Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arab. p.71.}- 
€1 Procopius, Persic. 1. i. c. 11. Was not Proclus over.wise ? Was 
not the danpr imaginary ? — Tire excuse, at least, was injurious to a 
nation not ignorant of letters ; w at ^ap^apat towc waida? 


years; 42 and the justice of Nushiiwan is cele- 
brated as the theme of immortal praise by the 
nations of the East. 

But the justice of kings is under- iieign of nu. 
stood by themselves, and even bjr 
their subjects, with an ample 
gence for the gratification of passion and interest. 
The virtue of Chosroes was that of a conqueror, 
W'ho, in the measures of peace and war, is ex- 
cited by ambition, and restrained by prudence ; 
who confounds the greatness with the happiness 
of a nation, and calmly devotes the lives of thou- 
sands to the fame, or even the amusement, of a 
single man. In his domestic administration, the 
just -Nushirvan w’ould merit in our feelings the 
appellation of a tp-ant. His two elder brothers 
had been deprived of their fair expectations of the 
diadem: their future life, between tlie gupreme 
rank and the condition of .subjects, was anxious 
to themselves and formidable to their master : 
fear as _-|^'ell as revenge might tempt them to 
rebel ; the slightest evidence of a conspiracy satis- 
fied the author of their wrongs ; and the repose 
of Cliosroes was secured by the death of these 
unhappy princes, with their families and adhe- 
rents. One guiltless youth was saved and dis- 
missed by the compassion of a veteran general ; 
and tins act of luimanity, wdiich was revealed by 
his son, overbalanced the merit of reducing twelve 
nations to the obedience of Persia. The zeal and 
prudence of Mebodes had fixed the diadem on 
the head of Chosroes himself ; hut he delayed to 
attend the royal summons, till he had performed 
the duties of a military review : he was instantly 
commanded to repair to tlie iron tripod, which 
stood before the gate of the palace, 43 where it 
was death to relieve or approach the victim; and 
Mebodes languished several days before his .sen- 
tence was pronounced, by the inflexible pride and 
calm ingratitude of the son of Kobad. But the 
people, more especially in the East, is disposed 
to forgive, and even to applaud, the cruelty which 
strikes at the loftiest heads ; at the slaves of am- 
bition, w'hose voluntary choice has exposed them 
to live in tlie smiles, and to perish by the frow-n, 
of a capricious monarch. In the execution of 
the laws which he had no temptation to violate ; 
in the punishment of crimes wdiicli attacked his 
own dignity, as v/ell as the happiness of indivi- 
duals ; iSTishirvan, or Chosroes, deserved the ap- 
pelJatioti of Just, His government w-as firm, 
rigorous, and impartial. It w-as tlie first labour 
of his reign to abolish the dangerous theory of 
common or equal possessions: the lands and 
women w'hich the sectaries of Mazdak had 
usurped, were restored to their lawful owners ; 
and the temperate chastLsenient of the fanatics 
or impostors confinned the dome.stic rights of 
society. Instead of listening with blind conii- 

iroiowrat aXX’ iv\aiv cKcvr). Whether any motle of adoption was 
practised in Persia, I mnch don bt. 

42 From Prrx-opius and A,s;athias, Pagi (tom. ii. p. 54.3. RSfl.) has 
proved that Chosroes Xushii-van ascended the throne in the fifth yt.-ar 
of .Justinian (A . I>. A51, Ajudl 1 —A. I). f>32, April 1.). But the true 
chronology, wiiich harmonises with the Greeks and Orientals, is ascer- 
tained by dolin XUaleia (torn. ii. 211.). Cabades, or Koltnd, after a 
jreign of forty-throe years and two months, sickened the Sth, and died 
the 13th of tseptemb'er, A.D. 531, a^^od ei;jhty-t\vo years. Acetjrdin;^ 
to the annals of Eutychius, Nushirvan reigned forty-seven years anti 
six months ; and his death must consequently be placed in JMarch, 
A.D. .079. . 

45 Procopius, Persic, l.i. c. 23. Brisson de Kesni. Pers. 0.494. 
The gate of the palace of Ispahan is, or was, the fatal scene of dis- 
grace or death (Chartlin, Voyage en Perse, tom. iv. j). 312, 315.), 
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dence to a favom*ite minister, lie established four 
viziers over the four great provinces of his em- 
pire, Assyria, Media, Persia, and Bactriana, In 
the choice of judges, prsefects, and counsellor, 
he strove to remove the mask which is always 
worn ill the presence of kings ; he wished to 
substitute the natural order of talents for ‘the 
accidental distinctions of birth and fortune; he 
professed, in specious language, his intention to 
prefer those men who carried the poor in their 
bosoms, and to banish corruption from the seat 
of justice, as dogs were excluded from the tem- 
ples of the Magi. The code of laws of the first 
Artaxerxes was revived and published as the rule 
of the magistrates ; but the assurance of speedy 
punishment w'as the best security of their virtue. 
Their behaviour was inspected by a thousand 
eyes, their words were overheard by a thousand 
ears, thp secret or public agents of the throne ; 
and the provinces, from the Indian to the Ara- 
bian coniines, were enlightened by the frequent 
visits of a sovereign, wlio affected to emulate his 
celestial brother in his rapid and salutary career. 
Education and agriculture he viewed as the two 
objects most deserving of his care. In every city 
of Persia, orphans, and the children of the poor; 
were maintained and instructed at the public 
expense ; the daughters were given in mairiage 
to the richest citizens' of their own rank, and the 
sons, according to their different talents, were 
employed in mechanic trades, or promoted to 
more honourable service. The deserted villages 
were relieved by his bounty; to the peasants and 
farmers who were found incapable of cultivating 
their lands, he distributed cattle, seed, and the 
instruments of husbandry ; and the rare and in- 
estimable treasure of fresh water was parsimo- 
niously managed, and skilfully dispersed over 
the arid territory of Persia. The prosperity 
of that kingdom was the effect and the evidence 
of his virtues; his vices are those of Oriental 
despotism ; but in the long competition between 
Chosroes and Justinian, the advantage both of 
merit and fortune is almost alw^ays on the side 
of the barbai'ian.^^ 

His love of To the praisG of justice Nushirvan 

learimig. uiiited the reputation of knowledge ; 
and the seven Greek philosophers, who visited 
his court, were invited and deceived by the 
strange assurance, that a disciple of Plato was 
seated on the Persian throne. Did they expect 
tliat a prince, strenuously exercised in the toils 
of war and government, should agitate, with 

44 Tn Persia, the prince of the waters is an officer of state. The 
number of wells and subterraneous channels is much diminislietl, 
and with it the ll-rtility of the soil : 400 wells have been recently 
lost near Tauris, and 411,000 were once reckoned in the province 
of Khorasau (Chardin, tom. iii. p. 99, 100- Tavernier, tom. i. 
p.41<).). 

The character and fmvernment of Xushirvan is represented 
sometimes in the words of DTIerhelot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 6S0, &c. 


(Ihbliot, Orient, tom. iii. p. 404—410.), and the Abbe Fourmont 
(Hist. <le I’Acad, des Inscri]>tion.s, tont. vii. p. 32,-5—004.), who has 
translated a spurious or j?enuine testamtnu of Isushirvan. 

40 A thousand years before his birth, the judj^'es of Persia had 
Riven a solemn opinion — rw ffaanXevovrL Tlepoecov c^eLvat. iroiecw ro 
av (Hi-rodot. 1. iii. C..31. p. 210. edit. Wes.selinR.). Nor had 

this constitutional maxim been neglected as an useless and barrexr 
theory. 

47 "On the literary state of Persia, the Greek versions, philosophers, 
.sophists, the learning or ignorance of Chosroes, Agathiaa (1. ii. c. 66— 
71.) displays much ihforujation and strong prejudices. 

48 Ariseman. Hibljot. Orient, tom. iv. p. nccscnv. vi. vii. 

49 The Shah Namoh, or Book of XUngs, is perhajis the original 
record of history which was translated into Greek Iw the intciifweter 
Sergius (Agatluas, 1. v, p. 141.), preserved after the Maljomctan con- 


clexterity like their own, the abstnise and pro- 
found questions which amused the leisure of the 
schools of Athens? Could they hope that the 
precepts of philosophy should direct the life, and 
control the passions, of a despot, whose infancy 
had beeix taught to consider his absolute and 
fluctuating will as the only rule of moral obliga- 
tion ? 46 Xhe studies of Chosroes were ostenta- 
tious and superficial : but his example awakened 
the curiosity of an ingenious people, and the 
light of science was diffused over the dominions 
of Persia. 47 At Gondi Sapor, in the neiglibour- 
hood of the royal city of Susa, an academy of 
physic was founded, which insensibly became a 
liberal school of poetry, philosophy, and rheto- 
ric. 48 The annals of the monarchy were com- 
posed; and while recent and authentic history 
might afford some useful lessons both to the 
prince and people, the dai'kness of the first ages 
was embellished by the giants, the di’agons, and 
the fabulous heroes of Oriental romance. ^6 Every 
learned or confident stranger was enriched by 
the bounty, and flattered by the conversation, of 
the monareli : he nobly rewarded a Greek phy- 
sician, by the deliverance of three thousand 
captives; and the sophists, who contended for 
his favour, were exasperated by the wealth and 
insolence of Uranius, their more successful rival. 
Nushirvan believed, or at least respected, the 
religion of the Magi ; and some traces of perse- 
cution may be discovered in his reign. 5^ Tet 
he allo'vved himself freely to compare the tenets 
of the various sects ; and the theological disputes, 
in wliich he frequently presided, diminished the 
authority of the priest, and enlightened the minds 
of the people. At his command, the most cele- 
brated writers of Gi'eece and India were trans- 
lated into the Persian language ; a smooth and 
elegant idiom, recommended by Mahomet to the 
use of paradise ; though it is branded with the 
epithets of savage and unmusical, by the igno- 
rance and presumption of Agathias. ^3 Yet the 
Greek historian might reasonably wonder, that 
it should be found possible to execute an entire 
version of Plato and Aristotle in a foreign dia- 
lect, which had not been framed to express the 
spirit of freedom and the subtleties of philosophic 
disquisition. And, if the reason of the Stagyrite 
might be equally dark, or equally intelligible in 
every tongue, the dramatic art and verbal argu- 
mentation of the disciple of Socrates, *^4 appear to 
be indissolubly mingled with the grace and per- 
fection of his Attic style. In the search of uni- 

quest, ?ina versified in the year 994, l>y the national pcset Ferdoussl. 
See D’Anquetil (Mem. de i’Acaddmie, tom. xsxi. p. 379.), and hix 
William Jones (Hittt. of Nader Shah, p. 161.). 

fiO In the fifth century, the name of liestom orBostam, an hearo 
who equalled the strengtii of twelve elephants, was familiar to the 
Armenians (Moses Chorenensis, Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 7. p. 96. etlit. 
Whiston.). In the beKinninR of the seventh, the Persian Romance 
of Rostam and Isfendiar was aj»}>lauded at Mecca (Sale's Koran, 
c. xixL. p. 335.). Yet this exposition of ludicnim novoi historia*, is 
not gireit by Maracci (Ilefutat- Alcoran, p. 541—548.). 

51 Procop. (Goth. 1. iv. c. 10.). Knhad had a favourite Greek 

physician, Stephen of Eclessa (Fersic. 1. ii. c. 26.). The imititice was 
ancient; and Herodotus relates tire adventures of Bemocedes oi Cro- 
tona fU ni. c. 125—137.). ^ , 

52 See Pagi, tom. ii. p. 626. In one of the treaties an honourable 
article was Inserted for the toleration and burial of the Cathfjlios 
(Menander, in Excerpt. J.egat. p. 142.). Kushivad, a son of Nu- 
shirvati, was a Christian, a rebel, and — a martyr? (B’lieriielot, 

^53 dli the Persian language, and its three dialects, consult D’An- 
quetiUp. 339-343.) and .Tones (p. 15.3-185.): aypi<f, tlvi, yX^rn kui. 
atXoworartpi is the character which Agathias (i. ii. p. 66.) ascribes to 
an idiom renowned in the E;wt for poetical softness. 

54 Agathias specifies the (iqrgia.s, Pbrcdon, Varraenidts, and fi- 
majus- Benaudot (Fabricius, Bibliot. i.ir(v.c. ttun. xii. p. 246—261.) 
does not mention this barbaric version of Aristotle. 
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versa! kno^vleclge, Nushirvan was informed, that 
the moral and political fables of Pilpay, an an- 
cient Brachman, were preserved with jealous 
reverence among the treasures of the kings of 
India. The physician Perozes w'as secretly 
despatclied to the banks of the Ganges, wdth 
instructions to procure, at any price, the com- 
miHiication of this valuable work. His dexte- 
rity olitained a transcript, bis learned diligence 
accomplished the translation ; and the fables of 
Pilpay ^5 were read and admired in the assembly 
of Niisliirvan and his nobles. The Indian ori- 
ginal, and the Persian copy, have long since dis- 
appeared : Init this venerable monument has 
been saved by the curiosity of the Arabian ca- 
liphs, revived in the modem Persic, the Turkish, 
the Syriac, the Hebrew^, and the Greek idioms, 
and transfused through successive versions into 
the modern languages of Europe. In their pre- 
sent form, the peculiar character, the manners 
and religion of the Hindoos, are completely 
obliterated ; and the intrinsic merit of the fables 
of Pilpay is far inferior to the concise elegance 
of l^hsedrus, and the native graces of La Fon- 
taine. Fifteen moral and political sentences are 
illustrated in a scries of apologues; but the com- 
position is intricate, the naiTative prolix, and the 
precept obvious and barren. Yet the Brachman 
may assume tlm merit of inventing a pleasing 
fiction, which adorns the nakedness of truth, and 
alleviates, perhaps to a royal ear, the harshness 
of instruction. With a similar design, to ad- 
monish kings that they are strong only in the 
strength of their subjects, the same Indians 
invented the game of chess, wdilch w'as Hkewdse 
introduced into Persia under the reign of Nu- 

shirvan.^6 

Peace and The SOU of Kobad found his 

the^ limans, kingdom involvcd in a war with the 
A. D.S53-wy- successor of Gonstantine ; and the 
anxiety of his domestic situation inclined him to 
grant the suspension of arms, which Justinian 
vras impatient to purchase. Chosroes saw the 
Roman ambassadors at his feet. He accepted 
eleven thousand pounds of gold, as the price of 
an endless or indednite peace ; ^7 some mutual 
exchanges were regulated ; the Persian assumed 
the guard of tlie gates of Caucasus, and the 
demolition of Dara was suspended, on condition 
that it should never be made the residence of 
the general of the East. This interval of re- 
pose had been solicited, and was diligently im- 
proved by the amlution of the emperor: his 
African conquests were the first fruits of the 
Persian treaty ; and the avarice of Chosroes was 
soothed by a large portion of the spoils of 
Carthage, which his ambassadors required in a 
tone of pleasantry, and under the colour of 
friendship. 58 But the trophies of Belisarius 
disturbed the slumbers of the Great King ; and 

55 Of these fables, I have seen three copies in three diflferent latt- 
ppiages: 1. In Greek, translated by Simeon Seth <A.D. UOO.jf from 
the Arabic, and published by biarck at Berlin in 1U97, in ISlmo. 
2. In Latin, a version from the Greek, Sapientia Indorum, inserted 
by Pdre Poussin at the end of his edition of Pachymer (p. 647 — GsiO. 
edit- Eornan-J. 5. In French, from the Turkish, dedicated, in 1510, 
to suitan Sohman. Contes et Fables Indiennes de Bldnai et de Lolt- 
»an., par MM, Galland et Cardonne, I’arls, 1778, 3 vols. in 12 itio. 
J&.,WB5cton llHistory df English Po^, vol, i. p. 129— 13l.)i takes a 

o6 See the Historia ShahiJudii of Dr. Hyde (%»tagni. Difisertat. 
'tom* iv p* 

67 Thi^ endlm P^we (Procopius, Pasio. 1. i. 214 was cffioctuded 


he heard with astoni-^hmont envy, and fear, that 
Sicily, Italy, and Rome itself, had been re- 
duced, in three rapid campaigns, to the obedience 
of Justinian. Unpractised in the art of vio- 
lating treaties, he secretly excited Iiis bold and 
subtle vassal Almondar. That prince of tlio 
Saracens, v/ho resided at had not been 

included in the geiienil peace, and still \raged 
ail obscure war against his rival Arethus, the 
chief of the tribe of Gassan, and confederate of 
the empire. The subject of their dispute was 
an extensive sheep-walk in tiie desert to the 
south of Palmyra. An immemorial tribute for 
the licence of pasture, appeared to attest the 
rigiits of Almondar, wiiile the Gassanite ap- 
pealed to the Latin name of strata, a paved 
road, as an unquestionable evidence of the sove- 
reignty and labours of the Romans, The 
two monarclis supported the cause of their re- 
spective vassals ; and the Persian Arab, without 
expecting tile event of a slow and doubtful 
arbitration, enriched his Hying camji with the 
spoil and captives of Syria. Instead of repelling 
the arms, Justinian attempted to seduce tlie 
Hdelity, of Almondar, while he called from the 
extremities of the earth the nations of ^Ethiopia 
and Scytiiia to invade the dominions of liis 
rival. But the aid of such allies was distant 
and precarious, and the discovery of this hostile 
correspondence justified the complaints of the 
Goths and Armenians, who implored, almost 
at the same sime, the protection of Chosroes. 
The descendants of Ar-saces, wdio were still nu- 
merous in Armenia, had been provoked to assert 
the last relics of national freedom and hereditary 
rank; and the ambassadors of Vitiges had se- 
cretly traversed the empire to expose the instant, 
and almost inevitable, danger of the kingdom 
of Italy. Their representations were uniform, 
W'Cighty, and effectual. “ We stand before 
your throne, the advocates of your interest as 
well as of our own. Tlie ambitious and 
faithless Justinian aspires to be the sole master 
“ of the world. Since the endless peace, which 
betrayed the common freedom of mankind, 
“ that prince, your ally in words, your enemy 
in actions, has alike insulted his friends and 
foes, and has filied the earth with blood and 
confusion. Has he not violated the privi- 
leges of Armenia, the independence of Col- 
“ chos, and the vrild liberty of the Tzanian 
“ mountains? Has he nut usurped, with equal 
avidity, the city of Bosphorus on the frozen 
Macotis, and the vale of palm-trees on the 
shores of the lied Sea? The Moors, the Van- 
“ dais, the Goths, have been successively op- 
pressed, and each nation has calmly remained 
the spectator of their neighbour’s ruin. Em- 
brace, O king ! the favourable moment ; the 
« East is left without defence, while tiie armies 

or ratified in the vith year, ami iiid constilship of Justinian (A.D. 
533, between January 1. and April 1. Fafri, tom. ii- p. 560.). Mar- 
ceilinus, it! ids Chronicle, uses the style of Modes and Persians. 

68 Vrocoitius, Persic. 1. i- c. 2d, 

69 Almondar, king of Hira, was deposed hy Kobad, and restored 
by ISushirvan. His mother, from her Iwauty, was sumamed Carlestial 
Water, an appellation which became hereditary, and was extended 
fbr a more noble cause (liberality in famine) to the Arab princes of 
Syria (Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arab. p. G9, 70.). 

CU ProcOTius, Persic. I. ii. c. 1. We are ignorant of the origin and 
obj^ of this strata, a paved roavi of ten days’ journey from Auranitis 
to Babylonia, {.‘iee a Latin note in DdMe's Map Imp. Orient.) Wes- 
seling and D’AnviUe are silent. 
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« of Justinian and his renowned general are 
“ detained in the distant regions of the West, 
If you hesitate and delay, Bclisarius and his 
« victorious troops will soon return from the 
« Tyber to the Tigris, and Persia may enjoy 
“ the wretched consolation of being the last de- 
«voured.”^5^ By such arguments, Chosroes 
was easily persuaded to imitate the example 
wdiich he condemned : but the Persian, am- 
bitious of military fame, disdained the inactive 
warfare of a rival, who issued his sanguinary 
commands from the secure station of tJie By- 
zantine palace. 

Whatever might be the provo- 
syrp,^^ cations of Chosroes, he abused the 
A.n.510; confidence of treaties ; and the just 
reproaches of dissimulation and falsehood could 
only be concealed by the lustre of his victories. 
Tlie Persian army, which had been assembled 
in the plains of Babylon, prudently declined the 
strong cities of Mesopotamia, and followed the 
western bank of the Euphrates, till the small 
though populous town of Dura presumed to 
arrest the progress of the Great King. The gates 
of Dura, by treachery and surprise, were burst 
open ; and as soon as Chosroes had stained his 
cimeter with the blood of the inhabitants, he 
dismissed the ambassador of Justinian to inform 
his master in what place he had left the enemy 
of the Romans. The conqueror still aflected 
the praise of humanity and justice; and as he 
beheld a noble matron with her infant rudely 
dragged along the ground, he sighed, he wept, 
and implored the divine justice to punish the 
author of these calamities. Yet the hei'd of 
twelve thousand captives was ransomed for two 
hundred pounds of gold ; the neighbouring 
bishop of Sergiopolis pledged his faith for the 
payment ; and in the subsequent year the un- 
feeling avarice of Chosroes exacted the penalty 
of an obligation which it w'as generous to con- 
tract and impossible to discharge. He ad- 
vanced into the heart of Syria ; but a feeble 
enemy, who vanished at his approach, disap- 
pointed him of the honour of victoiy ; and as 
he could not hope to establish his dominion, the 
Persian king displayed in this inroad the mean 
and rapacious vices of a robber. Hicrapolis, 
Berrhaja or Aleppo, Apamea and Chalcis, were 
successively besieged : they redeemed their safety 
by a ransom of gold or silver, proportioned to 
their respective strength and opulence ; and their 
new master enforced, without observing, the 
terms of capitulation. Educated in the religion 
of the Magi, he exercised, without remorse, the 
lucrative trade of sacrilege ; and, after strip- 
ping of its gold and gems a piece of the true 
cross, he generously restored the naked relic 
and ruins to the devotioii of the Christians 
Anuoch. Apamea. No more than four- 

teen years had elapsed since Antioch was ruined 
by an eai’thquake ; but the queen of t!ie East, 
tiie new Theopolis, had been raised from the 
ground by the liberality of Justinian ; and the 

61 1 have blended, in a short speech, the two orations of the Arsa- 
cides of Armenia and the Ootliic ambassadors. Procopius, in his 
public history, feels, and makes us feel, that Justiniaji v/as the true 
author of the war {Persic. 1. ii. c. 3.)- 
Ca The invasion of Syria, the ruin of Antioch, &c. are related in a 
full and regular series by Procopius {Persic. 1. il. c. S~.-14.). Small 


increasing greatness of the buildings and the 
people already erased the memory of this recent 
disaster. On one side, the city was defended 
by the mountain, on the other by the river 
Orontes ; but the most accessible part was com- 
manded by a superior eminence : the proper 
remedies were rejected, from the despicable fear 
of discovering its weakness to the enemy ; and 
Germanns, the emperor’s nephew, refused to ti-ust 
his pemon and dignity within tlic walls of a be- 
sieged city. The people of Antioch had inherited 
the vain and satirical genius of their ancestors ,* 
they wrere elated by a sudden reinforcement of 
six thousand soldiers ; they disdained the offers 
of an easy capitulation ; and their intemperate 
clamours insulted from the ramparts the ma- 
jesty of the Great King. Under his eye the 
Persian myriads mounted with scaling-ladders 
to the assault; the Roman mercenaries fled 
through the opposite gate of Daphne ; and the 
generous assistance of the youth of Antioch 
served only to aggravate the miseries of tlieir 
country. As Chosroes, attended by the am- 
bassadors of Justinian, w^as descending from the 
mountain, he affected, in a plaintive voice, to 
deplore the obstinacy and ruin of that unhappy 
people : but the slaughter still raged with un- 
relenting fury; and the city, at the command of 
a barbarian, was delivered to the flames. The 
cathedral of Antioch was indeed preserved by 
the avarice, not the piety, of the conqueror : a 
more honourable exemption w’as granted to llie 
church of St. Julian, and the quarter of the 
town where the ambassadors resided ; some dis- 
tant sti'eets were saved by the shifting of the 
wind, and the w’^alls still subsisted to protect, 
and soon to betray, their new inhabitants. Fa- 
naticism had defaced the ornaments of Daphne, . 
but Chosroes breathed a purer air amidst her 
groves and fountains ; and some idolaters in 
his train might sacrifice with impunity to the 
nymphs of that elegant retreat. Eighteen miles 
below Antioch, the river Orontes falls into the 
Mediterranean. The haughty Persian visited 
the term of his conquests: and, after bathing 
alone in the sea, he offered a solemn sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to the sun, or rather to the Creator 
of the sun, wdiom the Magi adored. If this act 
of superstition oflended the prejudices of the 
Syrians, they were pleased by the courteous and 
even eager attention with which he assisted at 
the games of the circus ; and as Chosroes had 
heard that the faction was espoused by the 
emperor, his peremptory command secured the 
victory of the green charioteer. From tlie dis- 
cipline of his camp the people derived more 
solid consolation ; and they interceded in vain 
for the life of a soldier who had too faithfully 
copied the rapine of the just Nushirvan. At 
length, fatigued, though unsatiated, with the 
spoil of Syria, he slowly moved to the Eu- 
phrates, formed a temporary bridge in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barbalissus, and defined the space 
of three days for the entire passage of his nu- 

collatanal aid can be drawn from the Orientals; yet not they, but 
D'Herbelot himself (p. 680.) should blu.sh, when he blames them fot 
making .Tustiuian ana Nushirvan contemrwravies. On the i^eography 
of the seat of war, D’Anville (I’JSuphrate et le Xigre) is sufikient anu 
satiafoctory. 
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merous host. After his rettim, he founded, at the Roman generals, among whom was a nephew 
the distance of one day’s journey from the palace of Justinian, imprisoned by their fears in the 
of Ctesiphon, a new city, which perpetuated the fortifications of Hierapolis. But instead of 
joint names of Chosroes and of Antioch. The listening to their timid counsels, Belisarius com- 
Syrian captives recognised the form and situ- manded them to follo^v him to Europus, where 
ation of their native abodes : baths and a stately he had resoh'ed to collect his forces, and to 
circus were constructed for their use ; and a execute w'hatever God should inspire him to 
colony of musicians and charioteers revived in achieve against the enemy. His firm attitude 
Assyria the pleasures of a Greek capihil. By on the banks of the Euphrates restrained Chos- 
tlie munificence of the royal founder, a liberal roes from advancing towards Palestine j and he 
allowance was assigned to these fortunate exiles; received with art and dignity, the ambassadors, 
and they enjoyed the singular privilege of be- or rather spies, of the I'ersian monarch. The 
stowing freedom on the slaves whom they ac- plain between Hierapolis and the river was 
knowledged as their kinsmen. Palestine, and covered with the squadrons of cavalry, six thou- 
the holy wealth of Jerusalem, were the next sand hunters, tail and robust, who pursued their 
objects that attracted the ambition, or rather the game without the apprehension of an enemy, 
avarice, of Chosroes. Constantinople, and the On the opposite bank the ambassadors descried 
palace of the Cfesars, no longer appeared im- a thousand Armenian horse, who appeared to 
pregnable or remote ; and his aspiring fancy guard the passage of the Euphrates. The tent 
already covered Asia Minor with the troops, of Belisarius was of the coarsest linen, the 
and the Black Sea with the navies, of Persia. simple equipage of a warrior who^ disdained 

Defence of These hopes might have been the luxury of the East. Around his tent, the 

realised, if the conqueror of Italy nations who marched under his standard were 
had not been seasonably recalled to arranged with skilful confusion. The Thra- 
the defence of the East .63 While Chosroes cians and Illyrians were posted in the front, the 
pursued his ambitious designs on the coast of Heruli and Goths in the centre ; the prospect 
the Euxine, Belisarius, at the head of an army was closed by the Moors and Vandals, and their 
without pay or discipline, encamped beyond the loose array seemed to multiply their numbers. 
Euphrates, within six miles of Nisibis. He Dieir dress was light and active; one soldier 
meditated, by a skilful operation, to draw the carried a whip, another a sword, a third a bow, 
Persians from their impregnable citadel, and a fourth, perhaps, a battle-axe, and the wdiole 
improving his advantage in the field, either to picture exhibited the intrepidity of the troops 
intercept their retreat, or perhaps to enter the and the vigilance of the general. Chosroes was 
gates with the flying barbarians. He advanced deluded by the address, and awed by the genius, 
one day’s journey on the territories of Persia, of the lieutenant of Justinian. Conscious of 
reduced the fortress of Sisaurane, and sent the the merit, and ignorant of the force, of his anta- 
governor, with eight hundred chosen horsemen, gonist, he dreaded a decisive battle in a distant 
to serve the emperor in his Italian wars. He country, from whence not a Persian, might re- 
detached Aretlias and his Arabs, supported by turn to relate the melancholy tale. The Great 
twelve bundled Romans, to pass the Tigris, and King hastened to repass the Euphrates ; and Be- 
to ravage the harvests of Assyria, a fruitful pro- lisarius pressed his retreat, by aftecting to op- 
vince, long exempt from the calamities of war. pose a measure so salutary to the empire, and 
But the plans of Belisarius were disconcerted by w'hicli could scarcely have been prevented by an 
the untractabie spirit of Arethas, who neither army of an hundred thousand men. Envy might 
returned to the camp, nor sent any intelligence suggest to ignorance and pride, that the public 
of his motions. The Roman general was fixed enemy had been sufi'ered to escape : but the 
in anxious expectation to the same spot ; tlie African and Gothic triumphs are less glorious 
time of action elapsed, the ardent sun of Me- than this safe and bloodless victory, in which 
sopotamia inflamed with fevers the blood of his neither fortune, nor the valour of the soldiers, 
European soldiers; and the stationary troops can subtract any part of the general’s renown* 
and officers of Syria affected to tremble for the The second removal of Belisarius ^ ^ 
safety of their defenceless cities. Yet this diver- from the Persian to the Italian 
sion liad already succeeded in forcing Chosroes w'ar, revealed the extent of his personal merit, 
to return with loss and precipitation ; and if the w'hich had corrected or supplied the want of 
skill of Belisarius had been seconded by disci- discipline and courage. Fifteen generals, with- 
plineand valour, his success might have satisfied out concert or skill, led through the mountains 
the sanguine wishes of the public, w'ho required of Armenia an army of thirty thousand Ro- 
at his hands the conquest of Ctesiphon, and mans, inattentive to their signals, their ranks, 
the deliverance of the captives of Antioch, and their ensigns. Four thousand Persians, 
A.D 542 campaign, he was intrenched in the camp of Dubis, vanquished, 

recalled to Constantinople by an un- almost without a combat, this disorderly iniii- 
grateful court, but the dangers of the ensuing titude ; their useless aims w^ere scattered along 
spring restored his confidence and command; the road, mid their horses sunk under the 
and the hero, almost alone, was despatched, with fatigue of "heir rapid flight. But the Arabs 
the speed of post-horses, to repel, by his name of the Homan party prevailed over their bre- 
presence, the invasion of Syria, He found thren ; the Armenians returned to their alle- 


65 In the jnibtic histtny of Procopius {Peraic. !. ii. c- 16. 18, 19, 20, 
SI. S4, 25,2^ 27, 28.); and, vrlth some slight exceptions, ve may 


reasonahty shut our ears against the malevolent -whisper of the Anee. 
dotes (c. 2, 3. -with the Kotes, as usual, of Alemaimus.). 
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giance ; the cities of Bara and Edessa resisted a 
sudden assault and a regular siege, and the cala- 
mities of war were suspended by those of pesti- 
lence. A tacit or formal agreement between 
the two sovereigns protected the tranquillity of 
tlic eastena frontier ; and the arms of Chosroes 
were confined to the Colchian or Lazic war, 
which has been too minutely described by the 
historians of the times, 

pescription Tlie extreme length of the Euxine 
sea, <55 from Constantinople to the 

MingrtUa, mouth of the Phasis, may be com- 
puted as a voyage of nine days, and a measure 
of seven hundred miles. From the Iberian 
Caucasus, the most lofty and craggy mountains 
of Asia, tliat river descends with such oblique 
vehemence, that in a short space it is traversed 
by one hundred and twenty bridges. Nor does 
tiie Stream become placid and navigable, till it 
reaches the town of Sarapana, five days’ journey 
from the Cyrus, which flows from the same hills, 
but in a contrary direction, to the Caspian lake, 
The proximity of these rivers has suggested the 
practice, or at least the idea, of wafting the 
precious merchandise of India down the Oxus, 
over the Caspian, up the Cyrus, and with the 
current of the Phasis into the Euxine and Me- 
diterranean seas. As it successively collects the 
streams of the plain of Colchos, the Phasis 
moves with diminished speed, though accumu- 
lated weight. At the mouth it is sixty fathom 
deep, and half a league broad, but a small woody 
island is interposed in the midst of the channel ; 
the water, so soon as it has deposited an earthy 
or metallic sediment, floats on the surface of the 
waves, and is no longer susceptible of corruption. 
In a course of one hundred miles, forty of which 
are navigable for large vessels, the Phasis di- 
vides the celebrated region of Colchos, or 
Mingrelia,67 which, on three sides, is fortified 
by the Iberian and Armenian mountains, and 
whose maritime coast extends about two hundred 
miles, from the neighbourhood of Trebizond to 
Dioscurias, and the confines of Circassia. Both 
tlie soil and climate are relaxed by excessive 
moisture : twenty-eight rivers, besides the Phasis 
and his dependent streams, convey their waters 
to the sea j and the hollowness of the ground 
appears to indicate the subterraneous channels 
between the Euxine and the Caspian. In the 
fields where wheat or barley is sown, the earth 
is too soft to sustain the action of the plough ; 
but the gom, a small grain, not unlike the millet 

64 The Lazic war, the contest of Rome and Persia on the Phasis, 

is tediously spun through many a pace of Procopius (Persic. 1. ii. c. 15. 
17. 28, 29, 30. Gothic, l.iv. c. 7—16.), and Agatliias (1. ii. iii. and iv. 
p. 55-132. 141.). " 

65 The PeriplvSf or circumnavigation of the Euxine Sea, was de- 
scribed in Latin by Sallust, and in Greek by Arrian ; 1. The former 
work, which no longer exists, has been restored by the dnf^ular dili- 
emee of M. de JBrosses, first president of the parliament of Dijon 
(Hist, de la Kdpublique Komaine, tom. ii. 1. iii. p- 199— 298.), who 
ventures to assume the character of the Roman historian. His de- 
scriptlon of the Euxine is ingeniously formed of all the fragments of 
the original, and of cdl the Greeks and I.atins whom Sallust might 
copy, or by whom he might be copied ; and the merit of the execu- 
tion atones for the whimsical design. 2. The Periplus of Arrian is 
addressctl to the emperor Adrian (in Geograph. Minor, Hudson, 
tom. id, a«d contains whatever the governor of Pontus h;id seen 
from Trebizond to Dioscurias ; whatever he had heard from Dios- 
curias to the Danube ; and whatever he knew from the Danube to 
Trebizond. 


Colchos, ^ 

19, &c.). 

67 I dtall quote, and have used, three modam descriptions of Min- 
and the adjwent countries. 1. Of the P6re Archangeli Ijamberti 
‘Relation® de TKevenot# part i. p. 31—52, with a map), who has all 


or coriander seed, supplies the ordinary food of 
the people ; and the use of bread is confined to 
the prince and his nobles. Yet the vintage is 
more plentiful than the harvest ; and the bulk of 
the stems, as well as the quality of the wine, dis- 
play the unassisted powers of nature. The same 
powers continually tend to overshadow the face 
of the country with thick forests ; the timber of 
the hills, and the flax of the plains, contribute to 
the abundance of naval stores; the wild and 
tame animals, the horse, the ox, and the hog, are 
remarkably prolific, and the name of the phea- 
sant is expressive of his native habitation on the 
banks of the Phasis. The gold mines to the 
south of Trebizond, which are still worked with 
sufiicient profit, were a subject of national dis- 
pute between Justinian and Chosroes ; and it is 
not unreasonable to believe, that a vein of pre- 
cious metal may be equally diflused through the 
circle of the hills, although these secret treasures 
are neglected by the laziness, or concealed by 
the prudence, of the Mingrelians. The waters, 
impregnated with particles of gold, are carefully 
strained through sheep-skins or fleeces ; but this 
expedient, the groundwork perhaps of a marvel- 
lous fable, affords a faint image of the wealth 
extracted from a virgin earth by the power and 
industry of ancient kings. Their silver palaces 
and golden chambers surpass our belief ; but the 
fame of their riches is said to have excited the 
enterprising avarice of the Argonauts.®^ Tra^ 
dition has affirmed, with some colour of reason, 
that Egypt planted on the Phasis, a learned and 
polite colony, which manufactured linen, built 
navies, and invented geographical maps. The 
ingenuity of the moderns has peopled, with 
flourishing cities and nations, the isthmus be- 
tween the Euxine and the Caspian ;70 and a 
lively writer, observing the resemblance of cli- 
mate, and, in his apprehension, of trade, has 
not hesitated to pronounce Colchos the Holland 
of antiquity. 71 

But the riches of Colchos shine Manner of 
only through the darkness of con- natives, 
jecture or tradition ; and its genuine history 
presents an uniform scene of rudeness and po- 
verty. If one hundred and thirty languages 
were spoken in the market of Dioscurias,7‘^ they 
were the imperfect idioms of so many savage 
tribes or families, sequestered from each other 
in the valleys of Mount Caucasus; and their 
separation, which diminished the importance, 
must have multiplied the number, of their rustic 

the knowledge and prejudices of a missionary. 2. Of Chardin (Voy- 
ages enPerse, tom. i.p. 54. 6S— 168.) : his observations arejudicious; 
and his own adventures in the country are still more Instructive than 
his observations. 3. Of Pqyssonel (Oltservations sur les Peujdes Rar- 
bares» p. 49, 50, 51. 58. 62. 64, 65. 71, &c. and a more recent treatise, 
Sur le Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. ii. n. 1—53.) : he itad long 
resided at Cafta, as consul of Fraaice ; and his erudition is less valu- 
able than his exi>erience. . ,, , „ 

68 Pliny, Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii. 15. The gold and silver mines of 

Colchos attracted the Aigonauts (Strab. 1. i- p. 77.). I'he sagacious 
Chardin could find no gold in mines, rivers, or elsewhere, let a 
Mingrelian lost Ms hand and foot for showing some speedmens at 
Constantinople of native gold. ^ W , . . 

69 Herodot. 1. U. c. 104; 105. p. 150, 151. Diodor. Sicul. 1. 1 . p. 33. 
edit. Wealing. Dionys. Perieget 689. and Eustath. ad loc. Scho- 
liast, ad ApoUonium Argonant- l.iv. 282-291. 

70 Montesquieu, Esiwlt des I.oix, 1. xxi. c. C. L Isthme - - - con- 
vert de villes et nations que ne sont phis. . , , 

71 Bougainville, Mdmoiresi de I’Acadfune des Inscriptions, tom. 

xxvi. on ibe African voyage of Hanno and the commerce of 

**7^A^reek historian, Timosthenes, had affirmed, in earn cre na- 
tiones dfesimilibus linguis daacendere ; and the modest I’liny is 
content to add, et postea a nostris exxs ijiteu>i'etibns ne|;otia ibi 


jsta. (vi« 5.)i ho* thew< 
Bcttcms.’'' ■ 


cover a multitude of past 
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capitals. In tlie present state of Mingrelia, a 
village is an assemblage of huts within a wooden 
fence; the fortresses are seated in the depth of 
forests ; the princely town of Cyta, or Cotatis, 
consists of two hundred houses, and a stone edi- 
fice appertains only to the magnificence of kings. 
Twelve ships from Constantinople, and about 
sixty barks, laden w'ith the fruits of industry, 
annually cast anchor on the coast; and the list 
of Colchian exports is ranch increased, since 
the natives had only slaves and hides to offer in 
exchange for the corn and salt which they pur-^ 
chased from the subjects of Justinian. Not a 
vestige can be found of the art, the knowledge, 
or the navigation, of the ancient Colcliians : few 
Greeks desired or dared to pursue the footsteps 
of the Argonauts ; and even the marks of an 
Egyptian colony are lost on a nearer approach. 
The rite of circumcision is practised only by the 
Mahometans of the Euxine ; and the curled hair 
and swarthy complexion of Africa no longer 
disfigure the most perfect of the human race. 
It is in the adjacent climates of Georgia, Min- 
grelia, and Circassia, that nature has placed, at 
least to our eyes, the model of beauty, in the 
shape of the limbs, the colour of the skin, the 
symmetry of the features, and the expression of 
the countenance.’^^ According to the destina- 
tion of the two sexes, the men seem formed for 
action, the women for love ; and the perpetual 
supply of females from Mount Caucasus has 
purified the blood, and improved the breed, of 
the southern nations of Asia. The proper dis- 
trict of Mingrelia, a portion only of the ancient 
Coicbos, has long sustained an exportation of 
tvsi-elve thousand slaves. The number of prison- 
ers or criuuuals would be inadequate to the an- 
nual demand ; but the common people are iu a 
state of servitude to their lords *. the exercise of 
fraud or rapine is unpunished in a lawless com- 
munity ; and the market is continually replenish- 
ed by the abuse of civil and paternal authority. 
Such a trade,'?'* which reduces the human species 
to the level of cattle, may tend to encourage 
marriage and population, since the multitude 
of children enriches their sordid and inhuman 
parent. But this source of impure wealth must 
inevitably poison the national manners, obliterate 
the sense of honour and virtue, and almost ex- 
tinguish the instincts of nature : the Christians of 
Georgia and Mingrelia are the most dissolute of 
mankind ; and tiieir children, wlio, in a tender 
age, are sold into foreign slavery, have already 
learnt to imitate the rapine of tlie father and the 
prostitution of the mother. Yet, amidst the 
rudest ignorance, tlie untaught natives discover 
a singular dexterity both of mind and liand ; and 
although the want of union and discipline ex- 

75 Biiffon (Hist. Nat. torn. Hi. t>. ‘133--457.) collects the unanimous 
suifrage erf naturalists and trarellers. If, in the time of Hi-rodotus, 
they were in tmth /AeXayxpocff and otrXor^iXff (ttud he had observetl 
them with care), this precious fact is an example of the influence of 
chmate on a foreign colony. 

74 The Sringrelian ambassador arriveri at Constantinople with two 
hundred pensons; hut he ate {sM) them day by day, tilf his retinue 
was ^mmiahted to a secretary and two valets iTavemier, tom. i. 
p. 5do.}, To purchase his mistress, a hlingrelian gentleman sold 
twelve priests and his wife to the Turks / Chardin, tom. i. p, 66.)* 

75 Strabo, I. xi. p. 765. Lamberti, Relation de la MingrdUe. Yet 
we mxiRt avoid the contrary extreme of Chardin, who allows no more 
tsian 20,000 inhabitants to supply an annual exportation of 12,000 
slav«i: an absurdity unworthy of ihat judicious traveller. 

76 Herodot. i, tii. c. 07. See, in l.viuc. 70* arms and service 

ia the expedition of Xerxes agaiitst Greece. 


poses them to their more powerful neighbours, 
a bold and intrepid spirit has animated the 
Colchians of every age. In the host of Xerxes, 
they served on foot ; and their arms were a dag- 
ger or a Javelin, a wooden casque, and a buckler 
of raw hides. But in their own country the use 
of cavalry has more generally prevailed : the 
meanest of the peasants disdain to walk ; the 
martial nobles are possessed, perhaps, of two 
hundred horses ; and above five thousand are 
numbered in the train of the prince of Mingrelia, 
The Colchian government has been always a pure 
and hereditary kingdom; and the authority of 
the sovereign is only restrained by the turbulence 
of his subjects. Whenever they were obedient, 
he could lead a numerous army into the field ; 
but some faith is requisite to believe, that the 
single tribe of the Suanians was composed of two 
hundred thousand soldiers, or that the popula- 
tion of Mingrelia now amounts to four millions 
of inhabitants. 7^ 

It %vas the boast of the Colchians, itevoiutious 
that their ancestors had checked the Coichos : 

victories of Sesostris; and the defeat of the 
Egyptian is less incredible than his successful 
progress as far as the foot of Blount Caucasus. 
'They sunk, without any memorable efibrt, under 
the amis of Cyrus ; followed in distant wars the 
standard of the Great King, and pre- 
sented liim every fifth year with one siaivs, bowe 
hundred boys and as many virgins, 
the fairest produce of the land. 76 Y’et he ac- 
cepted this gift like the gold and ebony of India, 
the frankincense of the Arabs, or the negroes 
and ivoiy of ^Ethiopia ; the Colchians were not 
subject to the dominion of a satrap, and they 
continued to enjoy the name as well as substance 
of national independence. 77 After the fail of the 
Persian empire, Blithridates, king of Pontus, 
added Colchos to the wide circle of his domi- 
nions on the Euxine ; and when tlie natives pre- 
sumed to request that Jus son might reign over 
them, he bound the ambitious youth in chains of 
gold, and delegated a servant in his 
place. In the pursuit of Blithri- 
dates, the Homans advanced to the 
banks of the Pliasis, and their galleys ascended 
the river till they reached the camp of Pompey 
and his legions.78 But the senate, and afterwards 
the emperors, disdained to red uce that distant and 
useles'3 conquest into the form of a province. 
The family of a Greek rhetorician was permit- 
ted to reign in Colchos and the adjacent king- 
doms, from the time of Blare Antony to that of 
Nero; and after the race of Polerno 7& was 
extinct, the eastern Pontus, w'hich preserved his 
name, extended no farther than the neighbour- 
hood of Trcbizoiid. Beyond these limits the 


77 Xenophon, who had encounfered the Colchi.ins in hk retreat 
(AnabaUs, 1. iv. p. 620. 315. SIS. edit. Hutchinson; and Forster's 
nksertatlon, p. liii.—lviii. in Spelman’s EnGlish version, vol. ii,), 
styles them aj/roj/o/*o£. Before the conquest oi Mithridates, they are 
named bv Appian e8vo( iifiei/xavei: (de Bell. Mithridatico, c, 15. tom. i. 
p. R61. of the last and best edition, by John Schweighieuser, Lipsite, 
1765, .5 vols. large octax’o). 

7S The conquest of (’oldios by Milhridates and Pompey, is marked 
by Appian (de Bell. Milhridat.) and Plutarch (in Vit. Poiini.). 

79 We may trace the rkc> and fall of the family of Folemo, in 
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fortifications of ITyssiis, of Apsanis, of the 
Phasis, of l)ioscuna,s or Sehastopolis, and of Fi- 
tyus, were guarded hj' Kudkn'ent dotaclnnente of 
horse and foot ; and six })rineos uf Colchos re- 
ceived their diadems from the lieutenants of 
Gesar. One of these lieutenants, the eloquent 
and philosophic Arrian, surveyed, and has de- 
Vl'it of Avrian. ''’C rihed, tlu* Knx ine coast, under the 
A.n. MO. of liatlrian. The garrison 

which he reviewed at the moulli of the I^hasis, 
consisted of four hundre<i chosen legionaries; 
the brick walls and towers, the double ciiteh, and 
the military engines on the rampart, rendered 
this place inaccessible to the barbarians ; but the 
new suburbs which had been built by the mer- 
chants and veterans, re<|uired, in the opinion of 
Arrian, some external defence. ^Vs the strength 
of the empire was gnidually impaired, the Ro- 
mans stationed on the Fhasis were either with- 
drawn or ox])eIled ; and the tribe of the Lazi,*^t 
whose posterity speak a ibreign dialect, and 
inhabit the sea-coast of Trebizoiul, imposed their 
name and dominion on the ancient kingdom of 
Colchos. Their independence wais sooii^invaded 
by a formidable neighbour, wlio had acquired, 
by arms and tj'caties, the sovereignty of Iberia, 
The dependent king of Lazica received his 
sceptre at the hands of the Persiaai monarch, and 
the successors of Constantine acquiesced in this 
injurious claim, which was proudly urged as a 
right of immemorial prescription. In thebe- 
ginning of the sixth century, their iiriluence was 
restored by the intixxluction of Christianity, 

. which the IMingrelians still profess 
tluiLiizi. With becoming zeal, without under- 
suinding the doctrines, or observing 
the precepts, of their religion, xlfter the de- 
cease of his father, Zathns vt as exalted to the 
regal dignity by the favi>iir of the Great King ; 
but the pious youth abhorred the ceremonies of 
the jMagi, and souglit, in the palace of Constan- 
tinople, an orthodox baptism, a noble wife, and 
the alliance of the cmjieror Jusliu. The king 
of Lazica was solemnly invested with the diadem, 
and his cloak and tunic of white silk, with a 
gold border, displayed, in rich embroidery, the | 
iigure of his new patron ; who soothed the jea- j 
lousy of the Persian court, and excused the 
revolt of Colchos, by the venerable names of 
hospitality and religion. The common interest 
of both empires imposed on the Colchians the 
duty of guarding the passes of jMoiint Caucasus, 
w^iiere a wall of sixty miles is now defended by 
the monthly service of the musqiicteers of Miix- 
grelia,**^ 

, But this honourable connection 
repentance o was soou comipted by thc avarice 
the Coichiaiis. ambition of the Romans. De- 
graded from the rank of allies, the Lazi were 
incessantly I'oininded, by words and actions, of 

80 In the time nf Prorophis, there were na Roman forts onphe 
Phasts. IMtyus atul Sol»ast<nK)ns were evacuated on the rumour of the 
Persians (Goth. 1, iv, c. •!.) : hut the latter was afterwards restored 
l>y .lustaniim (de Kdif. 1. iv. o. 7-)- 

81 In the time of i’linvj Arrian, and Ptolemy, the Lazi were a 
particular tribe on the northern sUirts of Colobos (Cellarius, (»eo- 
graph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 222.). In the age of Justinian, they spread, 
or at least reigiu'd, over the whole country. At pvescnit, they have 
rnii^ateil along the coast towards 'i’rehizond, and compose a ™de 
sond people, with a peculiar language (tihardin, p. Ml). Peys- 

3vla?ela, Chron, tom. ii. p. lod— 157. Theophanes, p. 

Hist, Ali&cell. i. XV. p. 103. The fact is autlientic, but thc date seems 


their dependent state. At the distance of a 
day’s journey beyond thc Apsarus, they beheld 
the rising fortress of Fetra,83 which com- 
manded the maritime country to 
the south of the Fhasis. Instead 
of being protected by the valour, Colchos was 
insulted by the licentiousness, of ibreign mer- 
cenaries ; the benefits of commerce were con- 
verted into base and vexatious monopoly; 
and Giibazes, the native prince, was reduced 
to a pageant of royalty, by the superior 
influence of the officers of Justinian. Disap- 
pointed in their expectations of Christian vir- 
tue, the indignant Lazi reposed some con- 
fidence in the justice of an unbeliever. After a 
private assurance that their ambassadors shoidd 
not be delivei'cd to the Romans, they publicly 
solicited the friendshij) and aid of Chosroes. The 
sagacious monarch instantly discerned the use 
and importance of Colchos ; and meditated a 
plan of conquest, which was renewed at the 
end of a thousand years by Shah Abbas, the 
"wisest and most pow’erful of his successors.®"* 
Hi.s ambition was fired by the hope of launching 
a Persian navy from the Phasi.s, of commanding 
the trade and navigation of the Euxine Sea, of 
desolating the coast of Pontus and Bithynia, of 
distressing, perhaps of attacking, Constantinople, 
and of persuading the barbarians of Europe to 
second his arms and counsels against the com- 
mon enemy of mankind. Under the pretence 
of a Scythian war, he silently led his troops to 
the frontiers of Iberia ; thc Colchian guides w'ere 
prepared to conduct them through the woods and 
along the precipices of IVIount Caucasus ; and a 
narrow path was laboriously formed into a safe 
and spacious highw*ay, for the march of cavalry, 
and even of elephants. Gubazes laid iiis person 
and diadem at the feet of the king of Persia ; 
his Colchians imitated the submission of their 
prince ; and after the walls of Petra had been 
shaken, the Roman garrison prevented, by a 
capitulation, the impending fury of the last as- 
sault, But the Lazi soon discovered, that their 
impatience bad urged them to choose an evil 
more intolerable than the calamities which they 
strove to escape. The monopoly of salt and 
corn was effectually removed by the loss of those 
valuable commodities. The authority of a Ro- 
man legislator was succeeded by the pride of an 
Oriental despot, who beheld, with equal disdain, 
the slaves whom he had exalted, and the kings 
w'hom he had humbled before the footstool of his 
throne. The adoration of fire w'as introduced 
into Colchos by the zeal of the Magi: their into- 
lerant spirit provoked the fervour of a Ciiristian 
people ; and the prejudice of nature or education 
was wounded by the impious practice of expos- 
ing the dead bodies of their parents, on the sum- 
mit of a lofty tower, to the crows and vultures 

too recent. In speaking of their Persian alliance, the I^axi contein- 
porariesof Justinian employ the most obsolete words — ^ 

7rpoyot>ot, &c. Could they !)elong to a connection which had 
not been tUssolved al»ove twenty years ? 

S5 The sxiie vestige of Petra subsists in the writings of Procopius 
and Agathias. Most of the towns and castles of Lazica may be found 
by comparing their names and position with the map of Alingrelia, in 

84 the amusing letters of Pietro della Valle, the Roman tra- 
veller iVimii, torn. ii. 207- 209. 21.3. 216. 260- 286. 300. tom. iii. 
p. S't. 127-). In the years lOiS, 1619, and 1620, he conversed with 
Shah Ablias, and strongly encourage<l a design which might have 
united Persia a»td Europe against their conmnDn enemy the Turk. 
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of the air. Conscious of the increadng hatred!, 
which retarded the execution of his great de- 
signsj the just Nushirvan had secretly given 
orders to assassinate the king of the Lazi, to 
transplant the people into some distant land, and 
to fix a faithful and warlike colony on the banks 
of the Phasis. The watchful jealousy of the 
Colchians foresaw and averted the approaching 
ruin. Their repentance w’as accepted at Con- 
stantinople by the prudence, rather than the 
clemency, of Justinian; and he commanded 
Dagisteus, with seven thousand Romans, and 
one thousand of the Zani, to expel the Pei*sians 
from the coast of the Euxine. 

Sia'erfivtra. The siege of Petra, which the 
A.h-Aiy—oji. general, with the aid of the 

Lazi, immediately undertook, is one of the most 
remarkable actions of the age. The city M'as 
seated on a craggy rock, which hung over the 
sea, and communicated by a steep and narrow 
path with the land. Since the approach 'was 
difficult, the attack might be deemed impossible : 
the Persian conqueror had strengthened the 
fortifications of Justinian ; and the places least 
inaccessible were covered by additional bulwarks. 
In this important fortress, the vigilance of Chos- 
roes had deposited a magazine of offensive and 
defensive arms, sufficient for five times the num- 
ber, not only of the garrison, but of the besiegers 
themselves. The stock of flour and salt provi- 
sions was adequate to the consumption of five 
years ; th% want of wine was supplied by vine- 
gar, and of grain from whence a strong liquor 
was extracted ; and a triple aqueduct eluded the 
diligence, and even the suspicions, of the enemy. 
But the finnest defence of Petra was placed in 
the valour of fifteen hundred Persians, who re- 
sisted the assaults of the Romans, whilst, in a 
softer vein of earth, a mine was secretly perfo- 
rated. The wall, supported by slender and tem- 
porary props, hung tottering in the air; but 
Dagisteus delayed the attack till he had secured 
a specific recompense ; and the town was re- 
lieved before the return of his messenger from 
Constantinople. The Persian garrison was re- 
ducetl to four Inmdred men, of whom no more 
than fifty were exempt from sickness or ■wounds ; 
yet such had been their inflexible perseverance, 
that they concealed their losses from the enemy, 
by enduring, witlioiit a murmur, the sight and 
putrefying stench of the dead bodies of their 
eleven hundred companions. After their deli- 
verance, tlie breaches were hastily stopped with 
sand-bags; the mine was replenished with earth; 
a new wail was erected on a frame of substantial 
timber ; and a fresh garrison of three thousand 
men was stationed at Petra to sustain the labours 
of a second siege. The operations, both of the 
attack and defence, were conducted with skilful 
obstinacy ; and each party derived useful lessons 
from the experience of their past faults, A bat- 
tering-ram was invented, of light construction 
and powerful effect: it was transported and 
worked by the hands of forty soldiers ; and as 
the stones were loosened by its repeated strokes, 


1. f. c. 11.), arui Agatbias (1. ii. ji. 61, 6^.). This tiractice, aprmee- 
abie to U)(« Zendavesta {Hjdci, de Eelig. Pers- c. 31. p. 414— 42I<) 


they were torn with long iron hooks from the 
wall. From those walls a shower of darts was in- 
cessantly poured bn the heads of the assailants ; 
but they were most dangerously annoyed by a 
fiery composition of sulphur and bitumen, which 
in Colchos might with some propriety be named 
the oil of Medea. Of six thousand Romans who 
mounted the scaling-ladders, their general, 
Bessas, was the first, a gal lant veteran of seventy 
years of age: the courage of their leader, his 
fall, and extreme danger, animated the irresist- 
ible effort of his troops; and their prevailing 
numbers oppressed the strength, without sub- 
duing the spirit, of the Persian garrison. The 
fate of these valiant men deserves to be more 
distinctly noticed. Seven hundred had perished 
in the siege, two thousand three hundred sur- 
vived to defend the breach. One thousand and 
seventy were destroyed with fire and sword in the 
last assault ; and if seven hundred and thirty 
were made prisoners, only eighteen among them 
were found without the marks of honourable 
w'ounds. The remaining five hundred escaped 
into the citadel, wdiicii they maintained without 
any hopes of relief, rejecting the fairest terms of 
capitulation and service, till they were lost in the 
flames. They died in obedience to the com- 
mands of their prince; and such examples of 
loyalty and valour might excite their countrymen 
to deeds of equal despair and more prosperous 
event. The instant demolition of the works of 
Petra confessed the astonishment and apprehen- 
sion of the conqueror. 

A Spartan would have praised ^ . 

and pitied the virtue of these heroic or Lazic war. 
slaves ; but the tedious warfare and 
alternate success of the Roman and Persian arras 
cannot detain the attention of posterity at the 
, foot of Mount Caucasus. The advantages ob- 
tained by the troops of Justinian were more 
frequent and splendid ; but the forces of the 
Great King were continually supplied, till they 
amounted to eight elephants and seventy thou- 
sand men, including twelve thousand Scythian 
allies, and above three thousand Dilemites, who 
descended by their free choice from the Iiills of 
Hyrcania, and were equally formidable in close 
or in distent combat. The siege of Arclueopolis, 
a name imposed or corrupted by the Greeks, 
was raised with some loss and precipitation ; but 
the I^ersians occupied the passes of Iberia: 
Colchos was enslaved by their forts aud garri- 
sons; they devoured the scanty sustenance of 
the people ; and the prince of the Lazi fled into 
the mountains. In the Roman camp, faith and 
discipline were unknown ; and the independent 
leaders, who were invested with equal po-w^er, 
disputed wdth each other the pre-eminence of 
vice and corruption. The Persians followed, 
without a muiTmir, the commands of a single 
chief, who implicitly obeyed the instructions of 
their supreme lord. Their general was distin- 
guished among the heroes of the East, by his 
wisdom in council and his valour in the field. 
The advanced age of Mermeroes, and the lamc- 

demonstrat^ that the burial of the Persian kings (Xenophon, Cy 
ropaed. I. viii. p. 658. ), n yap rovrov fMoeapM/repov rov tt} 
is a Greek fiction, and that their tombs could be no more thau 
cenotaphs. 
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ness of both his feet, could not diminish the 
activity of his mind, or even of his body ; and, 
whilst he w^as carried in a litter in the front of 
battle, he inspired terror to the enemy, and a just 
confidence to the troops, vidio, under his banners, 
were always successful. After his death, the 
command devolved to Nacoragan, a proud satrap, 
who, in a conference with the Imperial chiefs, 
had presumed to declare that he disposed of vic- 
tory as absolutely as of the ring on his finger. 
Such presumption was the natural cause and 
forerunner of a shameful defeat. The Romans 
had been gradually repulsed to the edge of the 
sea-shore ; and their last camp, on the ruins of 
the Crecian colony of Phasis, was defended on 
all sides by strong intrenchments, the river, the 
Euxine, and a fleet of galleys. Despair united 
their counsels and invigorated their arms : they 
withstood the assault of the Persians ; and the 
flight of Nacoragan preceded or followed the 
slaughter of ten thousand of his bravest sol- 
diers. He escaped from the Romans to fall into 
the hands of an unforgiving master, who severely 
chastised the en-or of his own choice ; the unfor- 
tunate general w'as flayed alive, and his skin, 
stuffed into the human form, was exposed on a 
mountain ; a dreadful w^arning to those who 
might hereafter be intrusted with the fame and 
fortune of Persia. 86 Yet the prudence of 
Chosroes insensibly relinquished the prosecution 
of the Colchian war, in the just persuasion, that 
it is impossible to reduce, or at least to hold, a 
distant country against the wishes and efforts of 
its inhabitants. The fidelity of Giibazes sus- 
tained the most rigorous trials. Pie patiently 
endured the hardships of a savage life, and re- 
jected, with disdain, the specious temptations of 
the Persian court. The king of the Lazi had 
been educated in the Christian religion ; his 
mother was the daughter of a senator ; during 
his youth, he had served ten years a silentiary of 
the Byzantine palace, 87 and the arrears of an un- 
paid salary were a motive of attachment as well 
as of complaint. But the long continuance of 
his suflerings extorted from him a naked repre- 
sentation of the truth ; and truth was an unpar- 
donable libel on the lieutenants of Justinian, 
who, amidst the delays of a ruinous war, had 
spared his enemies and trampled on his allies. 
Their malicious information persuaded the em- 
peror that his faithless vassal already meditated 
a second defection ; an order was surprised to 
send him prisoner to Constantinople; a trea- 
cherous clause was inserted, that he might be 
lawfully killed in case of resistance ; and Gu- 
bazes, without arms, or suspicion of danger, was 
stabbed in the security of a friendly interview. 
In the first moments of rage and despair, the 
Colchians would have sacrificed their country 
and religion to the gratification of revenge. 
But the authority and eloquence of the wiser 
few obtained a salutary pause : the victory of 

88 The punishment of flaying alive cotild not be introduced into 
Persia by Sapor (Brisson, de llegn. I’ers. l.ii. p. 578.)^ nor could it be 
copied from the foolish tale of Marsyas the rhiy'gian pip«r, most fool- 
ishly quoted as a precedent by Agatluas {1. iv. p. 132, J33.). ^ _ 

87 In the palace of Constantinople there were thirty sUentiartes, 
who are styled hastati atitc fores cubicuti, rij? o-tyTjs crrurraran, an 
honourable title, which conferred the rank, witbout imposing the 
duties, of a senator (God. Theodos. 1. vi. tit. 23. Ooiho&red. Coiument, 
tom. li. p. 128.). 


the Phairis restored the terror of the Roman 
arms, and the emperor was solicitous to absolve 
his own name from the imputation of so foul a 
murder. A judge of senatorial rank was com- 
missioned to enquire into the conduct and death 
of the king of the Lazi. He ascended a stately 
tribunal, encompassed by the ministers of justice 
and punishment ; in the presence of both na- 
tions, this extraordinary cause was pleaded, ac- 
cording to the forms of civil jurisprudence, and 
some satisfaction Was granted to an injured 
people, by the sentence and execution of the 
meaner criminals. 88 

In peace, the king of Persia con- Kegotiations 
tinually sought the pretences of a StS Justi- 
rupture ; but no sooner had he taken Chos- 

up arms, than he expressed his de- a. li.’ sio-sei. 
sire of a safe and honourable treaty. During 
the fiercest hostilities, the two monarchs enter- 
tained a deceitful negotiation ; and such was 
the superiority of Chosroes, that whilst he treated 
the Roman ministers with insolence and con- 
tempt, he obtained the most unprecedented 
honours for his own ambassadors at the Imperial 
court. The successor of Cyrus assumed the 
majesty of the Eastern sun, and graciously per- 
mitted his younger brother Justinian to reign 
over the West, with the pale and reflected 
splendour of the moon. This gigantic style was 
supported by the pomp and eloquence of Isdi- 
gune, one of the royal chamberlains. His wife 
and daughters, with a train of eunuchs and 
camels, attended the march of the ambassador: 
tw^o satraps with golden diadems w^ere numbered 
among his followers : he was guarded by five 
hundred horse, the most valiant of the Persians ; 
and the Roman governor of Dara wisely refused 
to admit more than twenty of this martial and 
hostile caravan. When Isdigune had saluted 
the emperor, and delivered his presents, he passed 
ten months at Constantinople witbout discussing 
any serious affairs. Instead of being confined 
to his palace, and receiving food and water from 
the hands of his keepers, the Persian ambassa- 
dor, without spies or guards, was allowed to 
visit the capital ; and the freedom of conversa- 
tion and trade enjoyed by his domestics, ofiended 
the prejudices of an age which rigorously prac- 
tised the law of nations, without confidence or 
courtesy. By an unexampled indulgence, his 
interpreter, a servant below the notice of a 
Roman magistrate, was seated, at the table of 
Justinian, by the side of his master ; and one 
thousand pounds of gold might be assigned for 
the expense of his journey and entertainment. 
Yet the repeated labours of Isdigune could pro- 
cure only a partial and imperfect truce, winch 
was always purchased with the treasures, and 
renewed at the solicitation, of the Byzantine 
court. Many years of fruitless desolation elapsed 
before Justinian and Chosroes were compelled, 
by mutual lassitude, to consult the repose of 

8S On theseju(Mcial orations, A ffathia8<l.iii. p.81—89. l.iv. p.l08 
lavishes eighteen or twenty pages of false and Horitl rhetoric. 
His ignorance or carelessness overlooks the strongest argument against 
the king of Larica— his former revolt. 

89 Frocojrius represents the praciice of the Gothic court of Ravenna 
(Goth. l.ii. C.7-); and foreign anihassadors have l.>een treated with 
the same je^ousy and rigour in Turkey (Busife<iuius,Epist.iii. p.I49. 
242, &c.)* Russia (Voyage d'Olearius), and. China (Narrative of M. do 
Lange, in Beil’s Travels, vol.ii. p. 189—311.). 
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their declining age. At a conference held on 
the frontier, each party, without expecting to 
gain credit, displayed the power, the justice, and 
the pacific intentions, of their respective sove- 
reigns : but necessity and interest dictated the 
treaty of peace, which was concluded for a term 
of iifty years, diligently composed in the Greek 
and Persian languages, and attested by the seals 
of twelve interpreters. The liberty of commerce 
and religion was fixed and defined ; the allies of 
the emperor and the Great King were included 
in the same benefits and obligations; and the 
most scrupulous precautions w^ere provided to 
prevent or determine the accidental disputes that 
might arise on the confines of two hostile nations. 
After twenty years of destructive though feeble 
war, the limits still remained without alteration ; 
and Chosroes was persuaded to renounce his 
dangerous claim to the possession or sovereignty 
of Colchos and its dependent states. Rich in 
the accumulated treasures of the East, he ex- 
torted from the Romans an annual payment of 
thirty thousand pieces of gold ; and the small- 
ness of the sum revealed the disgrace of a tribute 
in its nahed deformity. In a previous debate, 
the chariot of Sesostns, and tlie wheel of fortune, 
were applied by one of the ministers of Justi- 
11 fan, wiio observed that the reduction of Antioch, 
and some Syrian cities, had elevated beyond 
moasura the vain and ambitious spirit of the 
barbarian. “ You are mistaken,** replied the 
modest i^ersiaii : the king of kings, the lord 
of mankind, looks down with contempt on 
such petty acquisitions ; and of the ten nations, 
vanquished by his invincible arms, he esteems 
“ the Romans as the least formidable.”tJO 
cording to the Orientals, the empire of Nushirvaii 
extended from Ferganah, in Transoxiana, to 
Yemen or Arabia Fajlix. He subdued the 
rebels of Hyrcanhi, reduced the provinces of 
Cabul and Zablestau on the banks of the Indus, 
broke the power of the Euthalites, terminated 
by an honourable treaty the Turkish war, and 
admitted the daughter of the great khan into the 
number of his lawful wives. Victorious and 
resijecled among the princes of Asia, he gave 
audience, in his palace of Madain, or Ctesiphon, 
to the ambassadors of the w'orid. Their gifts or 
tributes, arms, rich garments, gems, slaves, or 
aromatics, were humbly presented at the foot of 
his throne ; and he condescended to accept from 
the king of India ten quintals of the wood of 
aloes, a maid seven cubits in height, and a car- 
pet softer than silk, the skin, as it was reported, 
of an extraordinary serpent. S' * 

DO The negotialions and treaties between Justinian and Chosroes 
are copiously explained by Procopius (I ersic. 1. ii. c.lO. 13. 26, 27,28. 
Gothic, l.ii. AarLthian {I.iv. p. 141,112,), andilienaiuIerCm 

Excerpt* Legat. p. 147 •). Consult Jlarbeyrac, Hist, des Anciens 
Traitt.%, tom.ii. p. lol. ISI— 184. IDS— 200, 

91 D’Herlvelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 6S0, 6S1. 2!M, 205, 

92 See BuSbn, Hist. Xatiirellc, tom. iii. p.449. This Arab cast of 
fratures and complexion, which has continued 3100 rears (Ludolph, 
Hist, et Comment. .Ethiopic. l.i. c.4.) in the colony of'Abyssinia, 'wlH 
jusUty the suspicion, that race, as well as ciinaate, must have con- 
tributed to form the negroes of the adj.acent and similar regions. 

9.3 The Porcufruese missionaries, Alvarer. (IlamiLsio,tom. i. fol.204. 
rect. 274. vers.), Berm udex (Purchas’srilprinns, vol.ii. 1. v. c.7. p,1149 
~118S.), Lobo (Kelation, &c. par H. le Grand, with 3tv Dissertations, 
Pasds, 1728.), andTelley;{ReIaUons de Theveiiot, port iv.}, could ordy 
relate of raodefrn Abyssinia what they had seen or invented. The 
erudition of Ludolphus (Hist. Ailthjopica, Fraacofurt. 1681. Conj- 
raeiitamis, 1691, Appendix, 1694.), in twenty-five languajetes, couid 
add little conoeming its ancient history. Yet the feme of Caled, or 
EDisthaeus, the conqueror of' Yemen, is celebrated hi national 
and legends. “ 


Justinian had been reproached for 

his alliance with the iEthiopians, as .'ibysKiiuam. 
if he attempted to introduce a people 
of savage -negroes into the system of civilised 
society.^ But the friends of the Roman empire, 
the Axumites, or Abyssiiiians, may be always tlis-' 
tiiiguished from the original natives of Africa. --Q 
The hand of nature has flattened the noses of 
the negroes, covered their heads with shaggy 
wool, a7id tinged their skin witii inherent and 
indelible blackness. But the olive complexion 
of the Abyssimans, their hair, shape, and fea- 
tures, distinctly mark them as a colony of Arabs ; 
and this descent is confirmed by the resemblance 
of language and manners, the report of an an- 
cient emigration, and the narrow interval be- 
tween the shores of the Bed Sea. Ghristianity 
had raised that nation above the level of African 
barbarism ; ^'3 their intercourse with Egypt, and 
the successors of Constantine,'^ had communi- 
cated the rudiments of the arts and sciences; 
their vessels traded to the isle of Ceylon, ^*3 and 
seven kingdoms obeyed the Negus or supreme 
prince of Abyssinia. The independence of the 
Homerites, who reigned in tlie rich and happy 
Arabia, was first violated by an iEthio^^ian con- 
queror : he drew his hereditary claim from tlie 
queen of Slieha,-’® and his ambition was sanctified 
by religious zeal. The Jen-s, powerful and ac- 
tive in corile, had seduced the mind of Dimaan, 
prince of the Homerites. They urged him to 
retaliate the persecution inflicted by the Impe- 
rial laws on their unfortunate brethren : some 
Roman merchants were injuriously treated ; and 
several Christians of Negra*'’? were honoured 
with the crown of martyrdom. q’he churches 
of Arabia implored the protection of the Abys- 
sinian monarch. The Negus passed the Red 
Sea with a fleet and ai*my, deprived the Jewish 
];>roselyte of his kingdom and life, and extin- 
guished a race of princes, %vho hud ruled above 
two thousand years the sequestered region of 
myrrh and frankincense. The conqueror im- 
mediately announced tlie victory of the Gospel, 
requested an orthodox patriarcli, and so warmly 
professed liis friendship to the Roman empire, 
that Justinian was flattered by the hope of fii- ‘ 
verting the silk trade tiirough the channel of 
Aliyssinia, and of exciting the forces of Arabia 
against the Persian king. Nonno- 
sus, descended from a family of Sth jStSt 
ambassadors, was named by the em- 
peror to execute this important commission. He 
wisely declined the shorter, but more dangerous, 
road through the sandy deserts of Nubia; ascended 


oyjKinaf iwrrative of the ambassador NonViasuariof 
(Bibliot. Lod. iii.) has preserved a curious extract. 

9.5 Theprade of the Axumites to the coast of India ami Africa, and 
the isle ot Ceylon, is curiously represented bv Cosmas Indicouleustes 
(’Topom-aph. Christian. 1. ii. p. 132. 138, L3‘), 110,1. xi. p. 538, 539.). 

96 Ludolph. Hist, et Comment. iEthiop. l.ii. c..3. 

97 The city of Ne^ra, or Na^'ran, in Yemen, is .surrounded with 
paimyt'es, and stands in the high-road between lSa.nna the capital, 
and Mecca ; from the former ten, from the latter twenty days’ iournev 
of a caravan of camels { Abulftda, De-.cript. Arabia*, p. 

SS^The martvrdom of St. Arethas, prince of Ne^fra, and bis three 
hundred and forty companions, is embellished in the lecenfU of 


Sence, by Ba,',na.i;t' {Hjst. des. Juifs, tom. xii, 1. viii. c.h. p. 333-348.4 
who investigates the state of the Jews in Arabia and -Ethiopia. 
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the Nile, embarked on the Red Sea, and safely 
landed at the Afncan port of Adulis. From 
Adulis to the royal city of Axnme is no more than 
fifty leagues, in a direct line ; but the winding 
passes of the mountains detained the ambassador 
fifteen days ; and as he traversed the forests, he 
saw, and vaguely computed, about five thousand 
wild elephants, 'i'iie capital, according to his 
report, was large and populous ; jind the village 
of Aximnie is still cons})icuons by the repeal coro- 
nations, by the ruins of a Ohristian temple, and 
by sixteen or seventeen obelisks inscribed with 
Grecian characters. But the Negus gave 
audience in the open held, seated on a lofty 
chariot, Tvhich was drawn by four elephants su- 
perbly caparisoned, and surrounded by his nobles 
and musicians. He was dad in a linen garment 
and cap, holding in his hand two javelins and a 
light shield ; and, although bis nakedness was 
imperfectly covered, he displayed the barbaric 
i)oiiip of gold chains, collars, and bracelets, richly 
adorned with pearls and precious stones. The 
ambassador of Justinian knelt j the Negus raised 
him from the ground, embraced Nonnosus, kissed 
the seal, perused the letter, accepted the Roman 
alliance, and, brandisliing his weapons, de- 
nounced implacable war against the worshippers 
of fire. But the proposal of the silk trade was 
eluded ; and notwithstanding the assurances, and 
]jerhaps the wishes, of the Abyssinians, these 
hostile menaces evaporated witliout cHect. The 
Homerites were unwilling to abandon their aro- 
matic groves, to exjdore a sandy desert, and to 
encounter, after all their fatigues, a formidable 
nation from whom they had never received any 
personal injuries. Instead of enlarging his con- 
quests, the king of AStliiopia \\'as incapable of 
defending his possessions. Abrahah, the slave 
of a Roman merchant of Adulis, assumed the 
sceptre of the Homerites j the troops of Africa 
were seduced by the luxury of the climate ; and 
Justinian solicited the friendship of the usurper, 
who honoured, with a slight tribute, the supre- 
macy of his prince. After a long series of pros- 
peiity, the power of Abrahah was overthrown 
before the gates of Mecca j his children were 
despoiled by the Persian conqueror j and the 
iEtiilopians were finally expelled from the con- 
tinent of Asia. This narrative of obscure and 
remote events is not foreign to the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire. If a Christian power 
had been, main.tained in Arabia, Mahomet must 
have been crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia 
would have prevented a revolution which has 
changed the civil and religious state of the 
W'orld. 100 
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MebelUons of Africa* — licstoration. f Ike Gothic 
Kingdom hfj T'otlla. — Loss and Recouer^ of 
Rome. ■ — Final Conquest of lud^ hi/ Karses. — 

Bwtlnction f the Ostrogolhs DtfeaL of the 

Franks and Alenianni. — ImsI Viclorj/^ Dis- 
grace, and Death of Rclisarius. — Death and 
Character f Justinian. — Comet, Eartlujuakes, 
and Flague. 

The review of the nations from the Danube to 
the Nile has exposed, on every side, the weak- 
ness of the Romans ; and our wonder is reason- 
ably excited that they should presume to enlarge 
an empire, whose ancient limits they wei'e incti- 
pabie of defending. But the wars, the conquests, 
and the triumphs of Justinian, are the feeble and 
pernicious efforts of old age, which exhaust the 
remains of strength, and accelerate the decay of 
the powers of life- Pie exulted in the glorious 
act of restoring Africa and Italy to the republic ; 
but the calamities which followed the departure 
of Belisarius betrayed the impotence of the con- 
queror, and accomjjlished the ruin of those un- 
fortunate countries. 

PVom his new acquisitions, Jus- ^he troubles 
tinian expected that his avarice, as ofatvicju^ 
%vell as pride, should be richly gra- ' 
tified. A rapacious minister of the finances 
closely ptirsued Ihe footsteps of Belisarius; and 
as the old registers of tribute had been burnt by 
the Vandals, he indulged his fancy in a liberal 
calculation and arbitrary assessment of the wealth 
of Africa. 1 The increase of taxes, wliich were 
drawn away by a distant sovereign, and a general 
resumption of the patrimony or crown lands, soon 
dispelled the intoxication of the public joy; but 
the emperor was insensible to the modest com- 
plaints of the people, till he was awakened and 
alarmed by the clamours of military discontent 
Many of the Roman soldiers had married the 
widows and daughters of the Vandals, As their 
own, by the double right of conquest and inhe- 
ritance, they claimed the estates wdiich Geiiseric 
had assigned to his victorious troops. I'hey 
heard with disdain the cold and selfish repre- 
sentations of their ofiicers, that the liberality of 
Justinian had raised them from a savage or ser- 
vile condition ; that they were already enriched 
by the spoils of Africa, the treasure, the slaves, 
and the moveables, of the vanquished barbarians ; 
and that the ancient and lawful patrimony of the 
emperors would be applied only to the support 
of that government on which their own safety 
and rew'ard must ultimately depend. The mu- 
tiny was secretly infiamed by a thousand soldiers, 
for the most part Heruli, who had imbibed the 
doctrines, and were instigated by the clergy, of 


fin Alvarez (in Ramusloj tom. i. fob 219. vers. 221. vers.) saw the 
flourishing state of Asunie in the year 1620~-Iuogo molto buono e 

f rande. It was ruined in tiie same century by the Turkish invasion, 
'to more than one hundred houses remain but the memory of its past 
greatnes.s is preserved by the regal coronation {Ludolpiu Hist, et 
Comment, l.ii. c. ll.J. 

KJO The revolution.? of Yemen in the sixth century must he col- 
lected from Trocopius (Fersic. 1. i. ,x. IS, 20.) Theophanes Byzant. 
(apud I»hot. Cod.lxiii. p. SO.}, Ht. Theophanes (in Chronograph. p.l44, 
I'fo. 18H, 1H9. 20C, 207. who is full isf strange blunaersj, Focoefc 
{Specimen Hist. Arab. n. fi2. 65.), B"Herh>elot (Bihliot. Orientale, 
p.l2. 477.)> and Sale's Freliminary Discourse and Koran (tj. 105.). 


The revolt of Abrahah is mentioned by Frocopins ; and his fall, 
though clouded with miracie.!*, is an historiedi fact. 

1 For the troubles of Africa, I neither have nor desire another 
guide than Procopius, whose eye contemplated the image, and whose 
ear collected the reiiorts, of the memorable events of his mvn times. 
In the second book of ihe Yandalic war he re'ates the revolt of Stoza 
{c. 14,— 24,), the return of Belisarius (c. 15.), the victory of Germanus 


tyranhy and death of irontharis (e. 25, 26, 27, 28.) ; nor can i dis 
any symptoms of flattery or malevolence in his various portraits. 
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the Arian sect ; and the cause of perjury and 
rebeilion was sanctified by the dispensing powers 
of fanaticism. The Arians deplored the ruin 
of their church, triumphant above a century in 
Africa; and they were justly provoked by the 
laws of the conqueror, which interdicted the 
baptism of their children, and the exercise of all 
religious worship. Of the Vandals chosen by 
Belisariiis, the far greater part, in the honours 
of the Eastern service, forgot their country and 
religion. But a generous band of four hundred 
obliged the mariners, when they were in sight of 
the isle of Lesbos, to alter their course : they 
touched on Peloponnesus, ran ashore on a desert 
coast of Africa, and boldly erected, on Mount 
Aurasius, the standard of independence and re- 
volt While the troops of the province dis- 
claimed the commands of their superiors, a 
conspiracy was formed at Carthage against the 
life of Solomon, who filled w'itli honour the place 
of Belisarius; and the Arians had piously re- 
solved to sacrifice the tyrant at the foot of the 
altar, during the awful mysteries of the festival 
of Easter. Fear or remorse restrained the dag- 
gers of the assassins, hut the patience of Solomon 
emboldened their discontent ; and at the end of 
ten days, a furious sedition was kindled in the 
Circus, which desolated Africa above ten years. 
The pillage of the city, and the indiscriminate 
slaughter of its inhabitants, were suspended only 
by darkness, sleep, and intoxication ; the gover- 
nor, with seven companions, among whom was 
the historian Procopius, escaped to Sicily : two 
thirds of the army w^ere involved in the guilt of 
treason ; and eight thousand insurgents, assem- 
bling in the field of Bulla, elected Stozafor their 
chief, a private soldier, who possessed in a supe- 
rior degree the virtues of a rebel. Under the 
mask of freedom, his eloquence could lead, or 
at least impel, the passions of his equals. He 
raised himself to a level with Belisarius and the 
nephew of the emperor, by daring to encounter 
them in the field ; and the victorious generals 
were compelled to acknowledge, that Stoza de- 
served a purer cause, and a more legitimate 
command. Vanquished in battle, he dexterously 
employed the arts of negotiation; a Roman 
army was seduced from their allegiance, and the 
chiefs who had trusted to his faithless promise 
were murdered by his order in a church of Nu- 
midia. When every resource, either of force or 
perfidy, was exhausted, Stoza, with some despe- 
rate Vandals, retired to the %vilds of Mauritania, 
obtained the daughter of a barbarian prince, and 
eluded the pursuit of his enemies, by the report 
of his death. The personal w'eight of Belisarius, 
the rank, the spirit, and the temper, of Gennanus, 
the emperor’s nephew', and the vigour and success 
of the second administration of the eunuch So- 
lomon, restored the modesty of the camp, and 
maintained for a wdiile the tranquillity of Africa. 
But the vices of the Byzantine court were felt 
in that distant province ; the troops complained 
that they were neither paid nor relieved, and as 


« Yft t must not rdnse him the merit of painting, in lively colours, 
me iicrartier of Gontharis. (ine of the assassins, uttered a sentiment not 
unvorrhy of a Roman patriot: «If I fall," said Artaslres, <*in the 
Z ^ ^ ^ raefc lihottM extort a 

diseovem of my accomplices." 


soon as the public disorders were sufficiently 
mature, Stoza was again alive, in arms, and at 
the gates of Carthage. He fell in a single com- 
bat, but he smiled in the agonies of death, when 
he was informed that his own javelin had reached 
the heart of his antagonist. The example of 
Stoza, and the assurance that a fortunate soldier 
had been the first king, encouraged the ambition 
of Gontharis, and he promised, by a private 
treaty, to divide Africa with the Moors, if, with 
their dangerous aid, he should ascend the throne 
of Carthage. The feeble Areobinclus, unskilled 
in the affairs of peace and war, w’as raised, by his 
marriage with the niece of Justinian, to the office 
of exarch. He was suddenly oppressed by a 
sedition of the guards, and his abject supplica- 
tions, which provoked the contempt, could not 
move the pity, of the inexorable tyrant. After 
a reign of thirty days, Gontharis himself was 
stabbed at a banquet by the hand of Artaban ; 
and it is singular enough, that an Armenian 
prince, of the royal family of Arsaces, should re- 
establish at Carthage the authority of the Roman 
empire. In the conspiracy which unsheathed 
the dagger of Brutus against the life of Csesar, 
every circumstance is curious and important to 
the eyes of posterity ; but the guilt or merit of 
these loyal or rebellious assassins could interest 
only the contemporaries of Procopius, who, by 
their hopes and fears, their friendship or resent- 
ment, were personally engaged in the revolutions 
of Africa.^ 

That country was rapidly sinking into the state 
of barbarism, from w'hence it had been raised by 
the Phcenician colonies and Roman laws : and 
every step of intestine discord was marked by 
some deplorable victory of savage man over civil- 
ised society.^ The Moors, 3 though 
ignorant of justice, were impatient the 
of oppression ; their vagrant life and • 

boundless wilderness disappointed the arms, and 
eluded the chains, of a conqueror ; and experience 
had shown, that neither oaths nor obligations 
could secure the fidelity of their attachment. 
The victory of Mount Auras had awed them into 
momentary submission ; but if they respected 
the character of Solomon, they hated and despised 
the pride and luxury of his two nephews, Gyrus 
and Sergius, on whom their uncle had impru- 
dently bestowed the provincial governments of 
Tripoli and Pentapolis. A Moorish tribe 
encamped under the walls of Leptis, to renew 
their alliance, and receive from the governor 
the customary gifts. Fourscore of their de- 
puties were introduced as friends into the city ; 
but, on the dark suspicion of a conspiracy, they 
were massacred at the table of Sergius ; and the 
clamour of arms and revenge was re-echoed 
through the valleys of Mount Atlas, from botli 
the Syrtes to the Atlantic Ocean. A personal 
injury, the unjust execution or murder of his 
brother, rendered Antalas the enemy of the 
Romans. The defeat of the Vandals had for- 
merly signalised his valour; the rudiments of 

3 The Moorish wars are occasionally introduced into the narrative 
of Procopius < Vandal. 1. ii. c. 19—23. 25. 27, 28, Gotliic. 1. iv. c. 17.) ; 
and Theophanes adds some prosperous and adverse events in the last 
ireazs of Justinian. 



5 I*rocopitis, Anecdort. c. 18. The series of the African histon- 
attests this melancholy truth. 

6 In the second {c. 30.) and third hooks (c. Proc.wius 

continues the history of the (Sothic war from the fifth to the fiftt eiitlx 
vear of Justinian. As the events are less mterestinp; than in the 
former period^ he allots only half the space to double the tin e. 
Jomandesji and the Chronicle of Marcellinus, afford some collateral 
hints. Siffonius, Pagi^ Muratori, Masoott, attd i)e Buat, are useful, 
and have beat used. 
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justice and prudence were still more conspicuous 
it a Moor; and while he laid Adrmnetum in 
ashes, he calmly admonished the emperor that 
the peace of Africa might bo secured by the 
recall of Solomon and his unworthy nephews. 
The exarch led forth his troops from Carthage ; 
but, at the distance of six days’ journey, in the 
neighbourhood of Tebeste,*!- he was astonished 
by the superior numbers and fierce aspect of the 
barbarians. He proposed a treaty ; solicited 
a reconciliation ; and ofiered to bind himself by 
the most solemn oaths, “ By what oaths can 
“ he bind himself?” interrupted the indignant 
Moors. “ Will he swear by the Gospels, the divine 
“ books of the Christians ? It was on those books 
thatthe faith of his nephew Sergius was pledged 
« to eigiity of our innocent and unfortunate bre- 
“ thren. Before we trust them a second time, let 
us try their efficacy in the chastisement of per- 
“ jnry and the vindication of their own honour.” 
Their honour w'as vindicated in the field of Te- 
beste, by the death of Solomon, and the total loss 
of his army. The arrival of fresh troops and more 
skilful commanders soon checked the insolence 
of the Moors ; seventeen of their princes were 
slain in the same battle ; and the doubtful and 
transient submission of their tribes was celebrated 
with lavish applause by the people of Constan- 
tinople. Successive inroads had reduced the 
province of Africa to one third of the measure 
of Italy ; yet the Homan emperors continued to 
reign above a century over Carthage, and tlie 
fruitful coast of the Meditenanean, But the 
victories and the losses of Justinian were alike 
pernicious to mankind ; and such was the deso- 
lation of Africa, that in many parts a stranger 
might wander whole days without meeting the 
face either of a friend or an enemy. The nation 
of the Vandals had disappeared; they once 
amounted to an hundred and sixty thousand 
warriors, without including the children, the 
women, or the slaves. Their numbers were in- 
finitely surpassed by the number of the 3\Ioorish 
families extirpated in a relentless war ; and the 
same destruction was retaliated on the Romans 
and their allies, who pori.shed by the climate, 
their mutual quarrels, and the rage of the bar- 
barians. When Procopius first landed, he ad- 
mired the populousness of the cities and country, 
strenuously exercised in the labours of commerce 
and agriculture. In less than twenty years, 
that busy scene was converted into a silent soli- 
tude ; the wealthy citizens escaped to Sicily and 
Constantinople ; and the secret historian has 
confidently affirmed, that five millions of Africans 
were consumed by the wars and government of 
the emperor Justinian.^ 

The jealousy of the Byzantine court 
Si7&hs. had not permitted Belisarius to achieve 
A.D. 540. conquest of Italy : and his abrupt 
departure revived the courage of the Goths,® 
who respected his genius, his virtue, and even 
the laudable motive which had urged the ser- 


4 Now Tibesh, in the kingdom of Algiers. It is watered by a nver, 
the Sxi]erass, which falls into the Me.ierda ( flegro 1 il«Mh Is still 
jreinarfeafale for its walls of large stones (like the <...olis«njrn of Home), a 
fountain, and a grove of walnut-trees : the country is fruitful, and the 
neighbouring Bereberes are warlike. It appears from an inscripUon, 
that, under the reign of Adrian, the road from Carthage to febeste 
■was constructed by the third legion (Marmol, Description de I’Afinque, 
tom. ii. p. 442, 443, Shaw’s Travels, p. 64, 65, 66.). 


vant of Justinian to deceive and reject them. 
They had lost their king (an inconsiderable 
loss), their capital, their treasures, the provinces, 
from Sicily to the Alps, and the military 
force of two hundred thousand barbarians, 
magnificently equipped with horses and arms. 
Yet all w'as not lost, as long as Pavia was de- 
fended by one thousand Goths, inspired by a 
sense of honour, the love of freedom, and the 
memory of their past greatness. The supreme 
command was unanimously oflbred to the brave 
Uraias ; and it was in his eyes alone that the 
disgrace of his uncle Vidges could appear as a 
reason of exclusion. His voice inclined the 
election in favour of Hildibald, whose personal 
merit w’as recommended by the vain hope that 
his kinsman Theudes, the Spanish monarch, 
would support the common interest of the Gothic 
nation. The success of his arms in Liguria 
and Venetxa seemed to justify their choice ; but 
he soon declared to the world, that he was inca- 
pable of forgiving or commanding his benefactor. 
The consort of Plildibald was deeply wounded 
by the beauty, the riches, and the pride of the 
wife of Uraias ; and the death of that virtuous 
patriot excited the indignation of a free people, 
A bold assassin executed their sentence by strik- 
ing off the head of Hildibald in the midst of a 
banquet : the Rugians, a foreign tribe, assumed 
the privilege of election ; and Totila, the nephew 
of the late king, was tempted, by revenge, to 
deliver himself and the garrison of Trevigo into 
the hands of the Romans. But the gallant and 
accomplished youth was easily persuaded to pre- 
fer the Gothic throne before the service of Jus- 
tinian ; and as soon as the palace of Pavia had 
been purified from the Rugian usurper, he re- 
viewed the national force of five thousand sol- 
diers, and generously undertook the restoration 
of the kingdom of Italy. 

The successors of Beli sarius, eleven victories of 
generals of equal rank, neglected 
to crush the feeble and disunited a. D..5i4i— 544 . 
Goths, till they were roused to action by tlie 
progress of Totila and the reproaches of Jus- 
tinian, The gates of Verona were secretl}'' 
opened to Artabazus, at the head of one hun- 
dred Persians in the seiwice of the empire. The 
Goths fled from the city. At the distance of 
sixty furlongs tlie Roman generals halted to 
regulate the division of the spoil. While they 
disputed, the enemy discovered the real number 
of the victors ; the Persians were instantly over- 
powered, and it was by leaping from the w’all 
that Artabazus preserved a life which he lost in 
a few days by the lance of a barbarian, who had 
defied him to single combat. Twenty thousand 
Romans encountered the forces of Totila, near 
Faenza, and on the hills of Mugello, of the 
Florentine territory. The ardour of freedmen, 
who fought to regain their country, was opposed 
to the languid temper of mercenary troops, who 
were even destitute of the merits of strong and 
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■well-disciplined servitude. On the first attack 
they abandoned their ensigns, threw down their 
arms, and dispersed on all sides with an active 
speed, which abated the loss, whilst it aggravated 
the shame, of their defeat. The king of the 
Goths, who blushed for the baseness of his 
enemies, pursued ’^nth rapid steps the path of 
honour and victory. Todla passed the Po, 
traversed the Apennine, suspended the import- 
ant conquest of Ravenna, Florence, and Rome, 
and marched through the heart of Italy, to form 
the siege, or rather the blockade, of Naples. The 
Roman chiefs, imprisoned in their respective 
cities, and accusing each other of the common 
disgrace, did not presume to disturb his enter- 
prise. But the emperor, alarmed by the distress 
and danger of his Italian conquests, despatched 
to the relief of Xa])]es a fleet of galleys and 
a body of Thracian and Armenian soldiers. 
They landed in Sicily, -which yielded its copious 
stores of provisions ; but the delays of the new 
commander, an unwarlike magistrate, protracted 
the sufferings of the besieged; and the suc- 
cours, which he dropped with a timid and tardy 
hand, were successively intercepted by the armed 
vessels stationed by Totila in the Bay of Naples. 
The principal officer of the Romans was drag- 
ged, with a rope round his neck, to the foot of 
tiie wall, from whence, with a trembling voice, 
he exhorted the citiiens to implore, like himself, 
tIjQ mercy of the conqueror. They requested a 
truce, n ith a promise of suiTendering the city, 
if no effectual relief should appear at the end 
of thirty days. Instead of one month, the au- 
dacious Barbarian granted them t/iree, in the 
just confidence that ffimine would anticipate 
the term of their capitulation. After the reduc- 
tion of Naples and Cumse, the provinces of 
Lucania, Apulia, and Calabria, submitted to 
the king of the Goths. Totila led Ms army to 
the gates of Rome, pitched his camp at Tibur, 
or Tivoli, within twenty miles of the capital, 
and calmly exhorted the senate and people to 
compare the tyranny of the Greeks -with the 
blesisings of tlie Gothic reign. 

Trvrvtc'f Hipid succcss of Totila may be 

pari ly ascribed to the revolution -wliich 
%'jrfue. j ears’ experience had produced 

in the sentiments of the Italians. At the com- 
mand, or at least in tlio name, of a Catholic 
emperor, tlie pope, 7 their spiritual fatlier, had 
been torn from tiie Roman church, and either 
starved or murdered on a desolate island. s The 
virtues of Belisariiis were replaced by the va- 
rious or uniform vices of eleven chiefs, at Rome, 
Ravenna, Florence, Perugia, Spoleto, &c. who 
abused their autliority for the indulgence of lust 
or avarice. The improvement of tlie revenue 
was committed to Alexander, a subtle scribe, 
long practised in the fraud and oppression of 
the Byzantine schools ; and whose name of 
PsalMction^ the sdsso7\<fy^ was drawn from the dex- 
terous artifice with which he reduced the size, 

7 SylTerhis, bishop of Rome, was first transported to Patam, in 
I,ycia, and at length starved (sub eonirn ciistwlin inedla confiectus) in 
the Me of Pahrtaria* A. D. Jtme 20, (fdfaerat. inBreviar. c,22. 
Anafitasius,i m Sylverio. Baronim> A.D, 540, No, 2,3. Paf^,in Vit. 
Fotu- twn. i. p» 2S5, 2S6.) Procopius (Anecdot. c. %,) accuses only 
the asiww and Antonina* 

S Palmaiia,aamall island, opposite to Temcina and tlie coast of 
the VoteJ (Clwfer. ital. Amiq. t. iii. c. 7. p, 1014*). 


without defacing the figure, of the gold coin. 
Instead of expecting the restoration of peace 
and ftdustry, he imposed an heavy assessment 
on the fortunes of the Italians. Yet his pre- 
sent or future demands were less odious than a 
prosecution of arbitrary rigour against the per- 
sons and property of all those, who, under the 
Gothic kings, had been concerned in the receipt 
and expenditure of the public money. The 
subjects of Justinian, who escaped these partial 
vexations, were oppressed by the irregular 
maintenance of the soldiers, whom Alexander 
defrauded and despised ; and their hasty sallies 
in quest of wealth, or subsistence, provoked the 
inhabitants of the country to await or implore 
their deliverance from the virtues of a barba- 
rian, Totilam '^vas chaste and temperate ; and 
none w’ere deceived, either friends or enemies, 
who depended on his faith or his clemency. To 
the husbandmen of Italy the Gothic king issued 
a w'elcome proclamation, enjoining tfiein to pur- 
sue their important labours, and to rest assured, 
that, on the payment of the ordinary taxes, they 
should be defended by his valour and discipline 
from the injuries of war. The strong towns he 
successively attacked; and as soon as they had 
yielded to his arms, he demolished the fortifi- 
cations ; to save the people from the calamities 
of a future siege, to deprive the Romans of the 
arts of defence, and to decide the tedious quarrel 
of the two nations, by an equal and honourable 
conflict in the field of battle. The Roman 
captives and deserters were tempted to enlist in 
the service of a liberal and courteous adversary ; 
the slaves were attracted by the firm and faithful 
promise, that they should never be delivered to 
their masters ; and from the thousand warriors 
of Pavia, a new people, under the same appel- 
lation of Goths, w'as insensibly formed in the 
camp of Totila. He sincerely accomplished the 
articles of capitulation, without seeking or ac- 
cepting any sinister advantage from ambiguous 
expressions or unforeseen events: the garrison 
of Naples had stipulated that they should be 
transported by sea ; the obstinacy of the winds 
prevented their voyage, but they vrere gene- 
rously supplied with horses, provisions, and a 
safe-conduct to the gates of Rome. The wives 
of the senators, who had been surprised in the 
villas of Campania, were restored, wdthoiit a ran- 
som, to their husbands ; the violation of female 
chastity was inexorably chastised with death; 
and in the salutary regulation of the diet of the 
famished Neapolitans, the conqueror assumed 
the office of an humane and attentive physician. 
The virtues of Totila are equally laudable, 
whether they proceeded from true policy, reli- 
gious principle, or the instinct of humanity : he 
often harangued his troops ; and it was his 
constant theme, that national vice and ruin 
are^ inseparably connected ; that victory is the 
fruit of moral as well as military virtue; 
and that the piince, and even the people, are 

9 As the Logothete Alexander, and most of hU civil and military 
colleagu’^, -vveTe either disgraced or despised, the ink of the Anecdotes 
(c. 4, 6. 18.) is scarcely blacker tlian that of the Gothic history (1. iii. 
c* 1.3, 4, 9. 20, 21, &c.). 

10 PrMopius (i, iii. c. 2. 8, &c.) does ample and •willing inslicc to 
the merit of Totila. The Roman historians, from Sallust and 'Ta- 
citus, •were happy to forget the victs of their countrymen in the con- 
templation or barbaiuc virtue. 
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) responsible for the crimes which they neglect 
to punisli. ^ . 

The return of Belisarius t"save 
jSdtf Bdi- country which he hud subdued 
P^’cssed with equal veiiemence 
by his friends and enemicvS; and the 
Gothic war was imposed as a trust or an exile on 
the veteran commander. An hero on tlie banks 
of the Euphrates, a slave in the palace of Con- 
stantinople, he accepted, with reluctance, the 
painful task of supporting his own reputation, 
and retrieving the faults of his successors. The 
sea was open to tlie Rotnans: tlie ships and 
soldiers were assembled at Salona, near the pa- 
lace of Diocletian : he refreslied and reviewed 
Ins troops at I:\)la in Istria, coasted round the 
head of the Hadriatic, entered the port of Ra- 
venna, and despatched orders rather than sup- 
plies to the subordinate cities. His first public 
oration was addressed to the Goths and Romans, 
in the name of the emperor, wlio had suspended 
for a wliile the conquest of l\‘rsia, and listened 
to the prayers of his Italian subjects. He gently 
touched on the causes and the authors of the 
recent disasters ; striving to remove the fear of 
punishment for tlie past, and the hope of impu- 
nity for the future, and labouring, with more 
zeal than success, to unite all the members of 
his government in a firm league of affection and 
obedience, Justinian, his gracious master, was 
inclined to pardon and reward ; and it was their 
interest, as well as duty, to reclaim their de- 
luded brethren, who had been seduced by the 
arts of the usurper. Not a man %vas tempted to 
desert the standard of the Gothic king. Beli- 
sarius soon discovered, that he was sent to remain 
the idle and impotent spectator of tlie glory of 
a young barbarian ; and his own epistle exhi- 
bits a genuine and lively picture of the distress 
of a noble mind. ‘‘ Most excellent prince, we 
“ are arrived in Italy, destitute of all the neces- 
** sary implements of war, men, horses, arms, 

“ and money. In our late circuit tlirough the 
villages of Thrace and Illyricum, we have 
collected, with extreme difficulty, about four 
“ thousand recruits, naked, and unskilled in the 
use of vvx»apons and the exercises of the camp. 
The soldiers already stationed in the pro- 
“ vince are discontented, fearful, and dismayed ; 

“ at the sound of an enemy, they dismiss their 
“ horses, and cast their arms on the ground. 
No taxes can be raised, since Italy is in the 
bands of the barbarians : the failure of pay- 
meat has deprived us of the right of com- 
“ mand, or even of admonition. Be assured, 
dread Sir, that the greater part of your troops 
have already deserted to the Goths. If the 
war could be achieved by the presence of Be- 
lisaxdus alone, your wishes are satisfied j Beli- 
** sarins is in the midst of Italy. But if you 
desire to conquer, far other preparations are 
requisite : without a miiitai'y force, the title 
of general is an empty name. It would be 
“ expedient to restore to my service my own 
veterans and domestic guards. Before I can 
** take the field, I must receive an adequate sup- j 
ply of light and heavy armed troops ; and it 

11 Procopius, 1. iii. c. IS. Tiie soul of an hero is deeply impressed 
the letter ; oor can we confound such genuine and original acts j 


“ is only with ready money that you can procure 
the indispensable aid of a powerful body of 
the cavalry of the Huns.”i5 An officer in 
whom Belisarius confided was sent from Raven- 
na to hasten and conduct the succours; but tlie 
message was neglected, and the messenger was 
detained at Constantinople by an advantageous 
marriage. After his patience had been ex- 
hausted by delay and disappointment, the Ro- 
man general repassed the Hadriatic, and ex- 
pected at Dyrrachiurn the arrival of the troops, 
which were slowly assembled among the subjects 
and allies of the empire. His xiowcrs were still 
inadequate to the deliverance of Rome, wliich 
was closely besieged by the Gothic king, Tlie 
Appian way, a march of forty days, was covered 
by the barbarians ; and as the prudence of Beli- 
sarius declined a battle, ho preferred the safe and 
speedy navigation of five days from the coast of 
Epirus to the month of the Tyber. 

After reducing, by force or treaty, 
the towns of inferior note in tlie 
midland provinces of Italy, q^otila 
I)roceedcd, not to assault, but to encomxxass and 
starve, the ancient cax>ital, Rome was afflicted 
by the avarice, and guarded by the valour, of 
Bessas, a veteran chief of Gothic extraction, 
wlio filled, with a garrison of three thousand 
soldiers, the si>acious circle of her venerable 
walls. From the distress of the people he ex- 
tracted a jxrofitable trade, and secretly rejoiced 
in the coiitiniiauce of the siege. It was for bis 
use that the gninaxles liad been replenished ; 
the charity of pojxe Vigilius ha<l purchased and 
embarked an ample supply of Sicilian corn ; but 
the vessels whicli escaped the barbarians %vere 
seized by a ra];>acious governor, who imparted 
a scanty sustenance to the soldiers, and sold the 
remainder to the wealthy Romans. The me- 
dimnus, or fifth part of the quarter of wheat, 
was exchanged for seven pieces of gold ; fifty 
pieces were given for an ox, a rare and accidental 
prize ; the progress of famine enhanced this ex- 
orbitant viilue, and the mercenaries were tempted 
to dojxrive themselves of the allowance which 
was scarcely sufficient for the support of life. 

A tasteless and unwholesome mixture, in which 
the bran thrice exceeded the quantity of flour, 
appeased tlie hunger of the poor ; they were gra- 
dually reduced to feed on dead horses, dogs, 
cats, and mice, and eagerly to snatch the grass, 
and even the nettles which grew among the 
ruins of the city. A crowd of spectres, pale 
and emaciated, their bodies opjiressed with dis- 
ease, and their minds with despair, surrounded 
the palace of the governor, urged, with unavail- 
ing truth, that it was the duty of a master to 
maintain his slaves, and humbly requested, that 
he would provide for their subsistence, permit 
their flight, or command their immediate execu- 
tion. Bessas replied, with unfeeling tranquillity, 
that it was impossible to feed, unsafe to dismiss, 
and unlawful to kill, the subjects of the emperor. 
Yet the example of a private citizen might have 
shown his countrymen that a tyrant cannot with- 
hold the privilege of death. Pierced by the cries 
of five children, who vainly called on their father 

•with the elaborate anS often empty speeches of the Byzantine hk- 
torians.- ■ 
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for bread, he ordered them to follow his steps, 
advanced with calm and silent despair to one of 
tlie bridges of the Tyber, and, covering Hs face, 
threw himself headlong into the stream, in the 
presence of his family and the Roman people. 
To the rich and pusillanimous, Bessas ^^ sold 
the permission of departure; but the greatest 
part of the fugitives expired on the public high- 
ways, or w'ere intercepted by the flying parties of 
barbarians. In the mean while, the artful go- 
veniior soothed the discontent, and revived the 
hopes, of the Romans, by the vague reports of 
the fleets and armies which were hastening to 
their relief from the extremities of the East. 
They derived more rational comfort from the 
iLssurarice that Belisarius had landed at the pori ; 
and, without numbering his forces, they finnly 
relied on the humanity, the courage, and the 
skill of their great deliverer. 

Attempt of foresight of Totila had raised 

Beiisariuji. obstacles Worthy of such an antago- 
nist Ninety furlongs below the city, in the 
narrowest part of the river, he joined the two 
banks by strong and solid timbers in the form of 
a bridge ; on which he erected two lofty towers, 
manned by the bravest of his Goths, and pro- 
fusely stored with missile w'eapons and engines 
of offence. The approach of the bridge and 
towers was covered by a strong and massy chain 
of iron; and the chain, at either end, on the 
opposite sides of the Tyber, was defended by a 
numerous and chosen detachment of archers. 
But the enterprise of forcing these barriers, and 
relieving the capital, displays a shining example 
of the boldness and conduct of Belisarius, His 
cavalry advanced from the port along the public 
road, to awe the motions, and distract the atten- 
tion, of the enemy. His infantry and provisions 
were distributed in two hundi-ed large boats : 
and each boat was shielded by an high rampart 
of thick planks, pierced with many small holes 
for the discharge of missile weapons. In the 
front, two large vessels were linked together to 
sustain a floating castle, which commanded the 
towers of the bridge, and contained a magazine 
of Are, sulphur, and bitumen. The whole fleet, 
which the general led in person, was laboriously 
moved against the current of the river. The 
chain yielded to their weight, and the enemies 
who guarded the hanks were either slain or 
scattered. As soon as they touched the principal 
barrier, the fire-ship was instantly grappled to 
the bridge ; one of the towers, with tw'o hundred 
Goths, w'as consumed by the flames ; the assail- 
ants shouted victory ; and Rome was saved, if 
the wisdom of Belisarius had not been defeated 
by the misconduct of his officers. He had pre- 
viously sent orders to Bessas to second his ope- 
rations by a timely sally from the town ; and he 
had fixed his lieutenant, Isaac, by a peremptory 
command, to the station of the port. But avarice 
rendered Bessas immoveable ; while the youthful 
ardour of Isaac delivered him into the hands of 


‘t The a-mice of Bessas U not dissembled by Procopius (!. iii. 
7. IIO.). He expiated the loss of Eotne by the dorious conquest 
« foftowed him from 



12.) ; but the same vices followed bija J^ 

(c. 13.); and the historian is equally true to 
of his character. The chasUsement which 
see of Betiseare has inflicted on tbo 
to Jptice than to bist^ 


a superior enemy. The exaggerated rumour of 
his defeat was hastily carried to the ears of Beli- 
sarii#; he paused; betrayed in that single mo- 
ment of his life some emotions of surprise and 
perplexity; and reluctantly sounded a retreat 
to save his wife Antonina, his treasures, and the 
only harbour which he possessed on the Tuscan 
coast. The vexation of his mind produced an 
ardent and almost mortal fever; and Rome was 
left without protection to the mercy or indigna- 
tion of Totila. The continuance of hostilities 
had embittered the national hatred; the Arlan 
clergy was ignominiously driven from Rome; 
Pelagius, the archdeacon, returned without suc- 
cess from an embassy to the Gothic camp ; and 
a Sicilian bishop, the envoy or nuncio of the 
pope, was deprived of both Ms hands, for daring 
to utter falsehoods in the service of the church 
and state. 

Famine had relaxed the strength 
and discipline of the garrison of 
Rome. They could derive no 
effectual service from a dying people; and the 
inhuman avarice of the merchant at length ab- 
sorbed the vigilance of the governor. Four 
Isaurian centinels, while their companions slept, 
and their officers were absent, descended by a 
rope from the wail, and secretly proposed to the 
Gothic king to introduce his troops into the city. 
The offer w’as entertained with coldness and 
suspicion ; they returned in safety ; they twice 
repeated their visit; the place was twice ex- 
amined ; the conspiracy was known and disre- 
garded ; and no sooner had Totila consented to 
the attempt, than they unbarred the Asinarian 
gate, and gave admittance to the Goths, Till 
the dawn of day they halted in order of battle, 
apprehensive of treachery or ambush; but the 
troops of Bessas, with their leader, had already- 
escaped; and when the king was pressed to dis- 
turb their retreat, he prudently replied, that no 
sight could be more grateful than that of a flying 
enemy. The patricians, who were still possessed 
of horses, Decius, Basilius, &c. accompanied 
the governor; their brethren, among whom Oly- 
brius, Orestes, and Bfaximus, are named by the 
historian, took refuge in the church of St. Peter ; 
but the assertion, that only five hundred persons 
remained in the capital, inspires some doubt of 
the fidelity either of his narrative or of his text. 
As soon as daylight had displayed the entire 
victory of the Goths, their monarch devoutly 
visited the tomb of the prince of the apostles ; 
but while he prayed at the altar, twenty-five 
soldiers, and sixty citizens, were put to the sword 
in the vestibule of the temple. The archdeacon 
Pelagius stood before him with the Gospels in 
his hand. “ O Lord, be merciful to your ser- 
“ vant.” “ Pelagius,” said Totila with an insult- 
ing smile, ‘‘your pride now condescends to 
« become a suppliant.” 1 am & suppliant,” 
replied the prudent archdeacon ; “ God has now 
« made us your subjects, and, as your subjects, 

13 During the long exile, and after the death of Vieilius, the Ro- 
nian church waa governed, at firs^ archdeacon, and at length 

j Pelagiusj who was not thought guiltless of 
the suffmngs of his predecessor. See the original Uves of the popes 
under^^e tmme of Anasta-sius (Muratori, S^pt. Rer. Italicamm, 
tom, ni. P. I. p. ISO, 131.), who relates several curious incidents of 
the sieges of Rome and the wars of Italy. 
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it we are entitled to your clemency.” At liis 
humble prayer, the lives of the Romans were 
spared ; and the chastity of the maids and ma- 
trons was preserved inviolate from the passions 
of the hungry soldiers. But they were rewarded 
by the freedom of pillage, after the most precious 
spoils had been reserved for the royal treasury. 
The houses of the senators w^ere plentifully 
stored wdth gold and silver j and the avarice of 
Bessas had laboured with so much guilt and 
shame for the benefit of the conqueror. In this 
revolution, the sons and daughters of Roman 
consuls tasted the misery which they had spurned 
or relieved, wandered in tattered garments 
through the streets of the city, and begged their 
bread, perhaps without success, before the gates 
of their hereditary mansions. The riches of 
Eusdciana, the daughter of Symmachus and 
widow of Boethius, had been generously devoted 
to alleviate the calamities of famine. But the 
barbarians were exasperated by the report, that 
she had prompted the people to overthrow the 
statues of the great Theodoric : and the life of 
that venerable matron would have been sacrificed 
to his memory, if Totila had not respected her 
birth, her virtues, and even the pious motive of 
her revenge. The next day he pronounced two 
orations, to congratulate and admonish his vic- 
torious Goths, and to reproach the senate, as the 
vilest of slaves, with their perjury, folly, and in- 
gratitude : sternly declaring, that their estates 
and honours were justly forfeited to the com- 
panions of his arms. Yet he consented to for- 
give their revolt j and the senators repaid his 
clemency by despatching circular letters to their 
tenants and vassals in the provinces of Italy, 
strictly enjoining them to desert the standard of 
the Greeks, to cultivate their lands in peace, 
and to learn from their masters the duty of 
obedience to a Gothic sovereign. Against the 
city which had so long delayed the course of 
his victories he appeared inexorable : one third 
of the walls, in different parts, were demolished 
by his command ; fire and engines prepared to 
consume or subvert the most stately works of 
antiquity ; and the wmrld was astonished by the 
fatal decree, that Rome should be changed into 
a pasture for cattle. The firm and temperate 
remonstrance of Belisarius suspended the exe- 
cution ; he warned the barbarian not to sully his 
fame by the destruction of those monuments 
which were the glory of the dead, and the delight 
of tlie living : and Totila was persuaded, by the 
advice of an enemy, to preserve Rome as the 
ornament of his kingdom, or the fairest pledge 
of peace and reconciliation. When he had 
signified to the ambassadors of Belisarius, his 
intention of sparing the city, he stationed an 
army at the distance of one hundred and twenty 
furlongs, to observe the motions of the Roman 
general. With the remainder of his forces, be 

14 Mount Garganus, now Monte St. Angelo* in the kingdom of 

Naples, tuns three hundred stadia into the Adriatic Sea (Strab. 2. vi. 
p. 4S6.), and in the darker ages was iUustrated by the apparition, 
miracles, and cliurch, of St. Michael the archangel. Horace, a native 
of Apulia or Lucania, had seen tlie elms and oaks of Garganus 
labouring and bellowing with the north, wind tliat blew on that lofty 
coast (Cann. ii. 9. Epist. ii. 1. 201.). . , 

15 1 cannot ascertain this particular camp of Hannibal, out the Punic 
quarters were long and often in tlie neighhourhood of Axpi (T. Wv. 

16 TotUa . - - Komam ingreditur - . * « ac erertit moros^ domos 


marched into Lucania and Apulia, and occupied 
on the summit of Mount Garganus one of the 
camps of Hannibal. 1 5 The senators were dragged 
in his train, and afterwards confined in the for- 
tresses of Campania; the citizens, with their 
wives and children, were dispersed in exile ; and 
during forty days Rome was abandoned to deso- 
late and dreary solitude, 

The loss of Rome was speedily Recovered by 
retrieved by an action, to wliich, 
according to the event, the public February, 
opinion would apply the names of rashness or 
heroism. After the departure of Totila, the 
Roman general sallied from the port at the head 
of a thousand horse, cut in pieces the enemy 
who opposed his progress, and visited with pity 
and reverence the vacant space of the eternal 
city. Resolved to maintain a station so con- 
spicuous in the eyes of mankind, he summoned 
the greatest pait of his troops to the standard 
which he erected on the Capitol ; the old in- 
habitants were recalled by the love of their 
country and the hopes of foodj and the keys of 
Rome were sent a second time to the emperor 
Justinian. The walls, as far as they had been 
demolished by the Goths, were repaired with 
rude and dissimilar materials j the ditch was re- 
stored ; iron spikes ^7 were profusely scattered 
in the highways to annoy the feet of the horses ; 
and as new gates could not suddenly be pro- 
cured, the entrance was guarded by a Spartan 
rampart of his bravest soldiers. At the expir- 
ation of twenty-five days, Totila returned by 
hasty marches from Apulia, to avenge the injury 
and disgrace. Belisarius expected his app 2 ‘oach. 
The Goths were thrice repulsed in three general 
assaults; they lost the flower of their troops; 
the royal standai*d had almost fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, and the fame of Totila 
sunk, as it had risen, with the fortune of his 
arms. Whatever skill and courage could achieve, 
had been performed by the Roman general ; it 
remained only, that Justinian should tenninate, 
by a strong and seasonable effort, the war which 
he had ambitiously undertaken. The indolence, 
perhaps the impotence, of a prince who despised 
his enemies, and envied his servants, protracted 
the calamities of Italy. After a long silence, 
Belisarius was commanded to leave a sufficient 
garrison at Rome, and to transport himself into 
foe province of Lucania, w’hose inhabitants, in- 
flamed by Catholic zeal, had cast away the yoke 
of their Arian conquerors. In this ignoble 
warfare, the hero, invincible against the power 
of the barbarians, was basely vanquished by the 
delay, foe disobedience, and the cowardice of his 
own officers. He reposed in his winter-quarters 
of Crotona, in the full assurance, that the two 
passes of the Lucanian hills were guarded by his 
cavalry. They were betrayed by treachery or 
weakness; and the rapid march of the Goths 


aliquantas igni camlnirens, ac omnes Romanoinici res in prasdam 
accepit, bos ipsos Romanos in Carapaniam captivos aMnxit. Post 
quam devastatlonem, il aut arapKus dies, Roma fuit ita desolam, 
ut nemo ibi hominum, nisi (nvltmt} bestiaj morarentux (Marcellin, 
in Chroa. p. M.). 

17 Tbe fribult are small engines with four spikes, one fixed in the 
ground, the three othars erect or adverse nTwqptus, Gothic. 1. iii. 
c. 24. Jost. liipsius, Poliorcetaw, 1. v. c. S.). The metaphor was 
borrowed ftom the tribuli {la'nd’WitrM*), an herb with a prick]>/ 
fruit, conunon in Italy (Mairtia, ad Virgil. Geor^^c. i. 155. vol. ii. 
p. 33.) 
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scarcely allowed time for the escape of Belisantjs 
to the coast of Sicily. At length a fleet and 
army were assembled for tiie relief of Ruscia- 
num, or Rossano,!*^ a fortress sixty furlongs 
from the ruins of Sybaris, where the nobles of 
Lucania iiad taken refuge. In the first attempt, 
the Roman forces were dissipated by a storm. 
In the second they approached the shore ; but 
they saw the hills covered with archers, the 
landing-place defended by a line of spears, and 
the king of the Goths impatient for battle. The 
conqueror of Italy retired with a sigh, and con- 
tinued to languish, inglorious and inactive, till 
Antonina, who had been sent to Constantinople 
to solicit succours, obtained, after the death of 
the empress, the permission of his return. 

Final reiai The five last campaigns of Be- 
lisarius might abate the envy of his 
seijte.nberl competitors, whose eyes had been 
dazzled and wounded by the blaze of his former 
glory. Instead of delivering Italy from the 
Goths, he had wandered like a fugitive along 
the coast, without daring to march into the 
country, or to accept the bold and repeated chal- 
lenge of Totila. Yet in the judgment of the 
few wdio could discriminate counsels from events, 
and compare the instruments with the execution, 
he appeared a more consummate master of the 
art of war, than in the season of his prosperity, 
v/hen he presented two captive kings before the 
throne of Justinian. The valour of Belisarius 
w'as not chilled by age ; his prudence was ma- 
tured by experience, but the moral virtues of 
humanity and justice seem to have yielded to the 
hard necessity of the times. The parsimony or 
poverty of the emperor compelled him to deviate 
from the rule of conduct which had deserved the 
love and confidence of the Italians. The wax 
was maintained by Ihe oppression of Ravenna, 
Sicily, and all the faithful subjects of the empire ; 
and the rigorous prosecution of Herodian pro- 
voked that injured or guilty officer to deliver 
Spoleto into the hands of the enemy. The 
avarice of Antonina, which had been sometimes 
diverted by love, now reigned without a rival in 
her breast. Belisarius himself had always under- 
stood, that riches, in a corrupt age, are the sup- 
port and ornament of personal merit. And it 
cannot be presumed that he should stain his 
honour for tiie public service, without applying 
a part of the spoil to his private emolument. 
The hero had escaped the sword of the bar- 
barians, but the dagger of conspiracy awaited 
his return. In the midst of wealth and honours, 
Artaban, who had chastised the African tyrant, 
complained of the ingratitude of courts. He 
aspired to Prajecta, the emperor’s niece, who 
wished to rew'ard her deliverer ; but the impedi- 
ment of his previous marriage was asserted by 
the piety of Theodora. The pride of royal de- 
ls Ruscia, the namle Thuriorum, was traixisferred to the 
of sixty stadia to Kuscianum, Ivossano, an 
sufFra^s. The republic of Syliaris is now the estate 

CoriiflianoiP*'-’ — ' — '' ’ * 

171. 


Cori^liano (Riedesei, Travels into Magna Grsecia and Sicily, p. 166— 

19 This ctsnspiratgr is related by Procopius {Gothic. 1. iii. c, 31, 
39.) with such freed^ and candour, that the liberty of the Anecdotes 
him nothine to aid. ' ' '■ 

njTOch , 

ottd to s miUtaxy characier, magister militum k moxe proper and 
ap^caWetlliicaaise, (Boss. Grtec. p. 1458, 

SE* jad Hist. Amnam, p. (58.), Ihieange {Familias 

%himfc. p, 9^), Esfeecciua {Hist. Juris CivUis, 4^.), all three 


scent was irritated by flattery ; and the service 
in which he gloried, had proved him capable of 
bold and sanguinary deeds. The death of Jus- 
tinian was resolved, but the conspirators delayed 
the execution till they could surprise Belisarius 
disarmed, and naked, in the palace of Constan- 
tinople. Not a hope could be entertained of 
shaking his long-tried fidelity ; and they justly 
dreaded the revenge, or ratlier justice, of the 
veteran general, wlio might speedily assemble an 
army in TJirace to punish the assassins, and per- 
haps to enjoy the fruits of their crime. Delay 
afforded time for rash communications and ho- 
nest confessions ; Artaban and his accomplices 
were condemned by the senate, but the extreme 
clemency of Justinian detained them in the 
gentle confinement of the palace, till he par- 
doned their flagitious attempt against his throne 
and life. If the emperor forgave his enemies, 
he must cordially embrace a friend wdiose vic- 
tories were alone remembered, and w^ho was 
endeared to his prince by the recent circumstance 
of their common danger. Belisarius reposed 
from his toils, in the high station of general of 
the East and count of the domestics ; and the 
older consuls and patricians respectfully yielded 
the precedency of rank to the peerless merit of 
the first of the Romans, 20 The first of the Ro- 
mans still submitted to be the slave of his wife ; 
but the servitude of habit and affection became 
less disgraceful when the death of Theodora had 
removed the baser influence of fear. Joannina 
their daughter, and the sole heiress of their for- 
tunes, was betrothed to Anastasius, the grandson, 
or rather the nephew”, of the empress,-! whose 
kind interposition foiuvarded the consummation 
of their youthful loves. But the pow'er of 
Theodora expired, the parents of Joannina re- 
turned, and her honour, jyerhaps her happiness, 
were sacrificed to the revenge of an unfeeling 
mother, who dissolved the imperfect nuptials 
before tliey had been ratified by the ceremonies 
of the church. 22 

Before the departure of Belisa- Kome again 
rius, Perusia was besieged, and 
few cities were impregnable to the a. i)‘. 519 . 
Gothic arms. Ravenna, Ancona, and Crotona, 
still resisted the barbarians; and when Totila 
asked in marriage one of tfie daughters of 
France, he was stung by the just reproach that 
the king of Italy was unworthy of liis title till 
it was acknovdedged by the Roman people. 
Three thousand of the bx-avest sc Idiers had been 
left to defend the capital. On the suspicion of 
a monopoly, they massacred the governor, and 
announced to Justinian, by a deputation of the 
clergy, that unless their offence was pardoned, 
and their arrears w'ere satisfied, they should in- 
stantly accept the tempting offers of Totila. 
But the officer wdio succeeded to the command 

represent Anastasius as the son of the daughter of Theodora ; and 
their o|!iiuion firmly reposes on the unambiguous testimony of Pro- 
copius (Anecdot. c. 4, 5, $vyarfii,6'<o twioe repeated.). And yet I 
will remark, X. That in the year .M7, Theodora could scarcely have 
a gjrandson of the age of puberty ; 2. That we are totally ignorant of 
Uiis daughter and her husband ; and, 3. That Theodora concealeil 
her bastards, and that her grandson hv Justinian would have been 
heir"apparent of the empire. 

22 The or .sins, of the hero in Italy and after his 

return, are manifested oTrapaKaXw-rrwr, and most probably .sw. lied, 
by the author of the Anecdotes {c. 4, 5.). The designs of Antonina 
were favoured by the fluctuating jurisprudence of .lustinian. On the 
law of marriage and divorce, that emperor was trocho veraatiSior 
(Heineccius, Elemeut. Juris Civil, ad Ordinem Pandect, P. iv. 
ho. 233.). 
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(his name was Diogenes) deserved their esteem 
and confidence ; and the Goths, instead of find- 
ing an easy conquest, encountered a vigorous 
reastance from the soldiers and people, who 
patiently endured the loss of the port and of all 
maritime supplies. The siege of Rome would 
perhaps have been raised, if the liberality of 
Totila to the Isaurians had not encouraged some 
of their venal countrymen to copy the example 
of treason. In a dark night, while the Gothic 
trumpets sounded on another side, they silently 
opened the gate of St. Paul: the barbarians 
rushed into the city ; and the flying garrison was 
intercepted before they could reach tiie harbour 
of Centumcelhe. A soldier trained in the school 
of Belisarius, Paul of Cilicia, retired with four 
hundred men to the mole of Hadrian. They 
repelled the Goths ; but they felt the approach 
of famine ; and their aversion to the taste of 
horse-flesh confirmed their resolution to risk 
the event of a desperate and decisive sally. But 
their spirit insensibly stooped to the offers of 
capitulation : they retrieved their arrears of pay, 
and preserved their arms and horses, by enlist- 
ing in the service of Totila ; their chiefs, who 
pleaded a laudable attachment to their wives and 
children in the East, were dismissed with ho- 
nour ; and above four hundred enemies, who 
had taken refug'e in the sanctuaiies, were saved 
by the clemency of the victor. He no longer 
entertained a wish of destroying the edifices of 
Rome, “3 which he now respected as the seat of 
the Gothic kingdom : the senate and people 
were restored to their country; the means of 
subsistence were liberally provided ; and Totila, 
in the robe of peace, exhibited the equestrian 
games of the circus. Whilst he amused the 
eyes of the multitude, four hundred vessels were 
prepared for the embarkation of his troops. The 
cities of Rhegium and Tarentum were reduced : 
he passed into Sicily, the object of his implaca- 
ble resentment ; and the island was stripped of 
its gold and silver, of the fruits of the earth, and 
of an infinite number of horses, sheep, and oxen. 
Sardinia and Corsica obeyed the fortune of 
Italy ; and the sea-coast of Greece was visited 
by a fleet of three hundred galleys.24 TheGoths 
were landed in Corcyra and the ancient conti- 
nent of Epirus ; they advanced as far as Nico- 
polis, the trophy of Augustus, and Dodonaj^-^s 
once famous by the oracle of Jove. In every 
step of his victories, the wise barbarian repeated 
to Justinian his desire of peace, applauded the 
concord of their predecessors, and offered to 
employ the Gothic arms in the service of the 
empire. 

Preparations of Justiniau was deaf to the voice 
Justinian for peace ; but he neglected the pro- 

the Cjothic war. * . . „ i t i 

A. n. 549-551. secutioii of war : and the indolence 
of his temper disappointed, in some degree, the 

23 The Komans were still attached to the monuments of their 

ancestors; and accorcUne to l^ocopius (Goth. 1. iv, c. 22.), the galley 
of AJneas, of a single rank of oars, 25 feet in breadth, 120 in lentth, 
was preserved enure in the namlia^ near Monte 1 estaceo, at the toot 
of the Aventine (Nardini, Roma jVniica, 1. vii. c. 9. p- 4(>6’. I>o- 
natus, Roma Antiqwa, 1. iv. c 13. p. 334.). But all antiqmty is igno. 
rant of tills relic. , . , . , - 

24 In these seas, Procopius searched without success for the isle of 
Calypso. He was shown, at Phajacia or Corcyra, the petrifi^l ship 
of Ulysses (Odvss. xiil. 163.) ; but he found it a recent fabric of many 
stones, dedicated by a merchant to Jupiter Cassius (1. iv. c, 22.). 
Eustathius had supposed it to be the fanciful likeness of a rock. 


ob.*}tinacy of his passions. From this salutary 
slumber the emperor was awakened by the pope 
Vigliius and the patrician Cethegus, who ap- 
peared before his throne, and adjured him, in ” 
the name of God and the people, to resume the 
conquest and deliverance of Italy. In the 
choice of the generals, caprice, as well as judg- 
ment, was shown. A fleet and army sailed for 
the relief of Sicily, under the conduct of Libe- 
rius ; but his youth and want of exiierience were 
afterwards discovered, and before lie touched 
the shores of the island he was overtaken by his 
successor. In the place of Liberiiis, the conspi- 
rator Artaban was raised from a prison to mili- 
tary honours; in the pious presumption, that 
gratitude would animate his valour and fortify 
his allegiance. Bclisarius reposed in the shade 
of his laurels, but the command of the principal 
army was reserved for Germanus,-® the empe- 
ror’s nephew, whose rank and merit had been 
long depressed by the jealousy of the court. 
Theodora had injured him in the rights of a 
private citizen, the marriage of his children, 
and the testament of his brother; and although 
his conduct was pure and blameless, Justinian 
was displeased that he should be thought worthy 
of the confidence of the malcconteiits. The life 
of Germanus was a les.son of implicit obedience ; 
he nobly refused to prostitute his name and cha- 
racter in the factions of the circus : the gravity 
of his manners was tempered by innocent cheer- 
fulness ; and his riches were lent without interest 
to indigent or deserving friends. His valour 
had formerly triumiihed over the Sclavonians of 
the Danube and the rebels of Africa : the first 
report of his promotion revived the hopes of the 
Italians; and he was privately assured, that a 
crowd of Roman deserters would abandon, on 
his approach, the standard of Totila, His se- 
cond marriage with Malasontlia, the grand- 
daughter of Theodoric, endeared Germanus to 
the Goths themselves ; and they marched with 
reluctance against the father of a royal infant, 
the last offspring of the line of Amali.27 A 
splendid allowance was assigned by the emperor : 
the general contributed his private fortune ; his 
two sons were popular and active ; and he sur- 
passed, in the promptitude and success of Iiis 
levies, the expectation of mankind. He was 
permitted to select some squadrons of Thraciiin 
cavalry : the veterans, as well as the youth of 
Constantinople and Europe, engaged their 
voluntary service; and as far as the heart of 
Germany, his fame and liberality attracted the 
aid of the barbarians. The Romans advanced 
to Sardica; an army of Sclavonians fied before 
their march ; but witliin two days of their final 
departure, the designs of Germanus were ter- 
minated by his malady and death. Yet the 
impulse which he had given to the Italian war 

25 M- d’ArtvUle (Mdmolras de VAcad. tom. xsxii. p. 51.3— 52S.) 
illustrates the gulf of Ambracia; but he cannot ascertain tlie situa- 
tion of Podons. A country in sight of Italy is less known than the 

■wilds of^AwiGricB. 

26 Seethe acts of Gerrmanus in the public (Vandal. I, ij. c. 16, 17, 

18, Goth. 1. in. o. 31, 32.) and private history (Anecdot. c* 5.), and 
those of bis son Justin, in Agathias (1. iv. p. 130, 1.31.). Norwith> 
standitjg an ambiguous expression, of Jornandes, fratri suo, Aleman- 
ttus has proved that he was the son of the emperor's brother. 

27 Conjuncta Aniciorum gens cum Amala sti^e spem adhuc 
utriusque generis proroittit {.iornande.?, c. GO, p, 70o.). He wrote at 
Ilavemia bcfoi^e the death of Totila. 
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still continued to act with energ-y and eflfect. 
Tlie maritime towms, Ancona, Crotona, Centum- 
celhe, resisted the assaults of Totila. Sicily 
was reduced bv the zeal of Artabarij and the 
Gothic navy was defeated near the coast of the 
Hadriatic. * The two fleets w'ere almost equal, 
forty-seven to flfty galleys : the victojj was de- 
cided by the knowledge and dexterity of the 
Greeks ; but the ships w^ere so closely grappled, 
that only twelve of the Goths escaped from this 
unfortunate conflict. They affected to depre- 
ciate an element in which they w'ere unskilled, 
but their own experience confirmed the truth of 
a maxim, that the master of the sea will always 
acquire the dominion of the land.-^ 

After the loss of Germanus, the 
nations were provoked to smile, by 
the strange intelligence, that the 
A. li.rjo'L command of the Roman armies wms 
given to an eunuch. But the eunuch Narses*-^ 
is ranked among the few' who have rescxied that 
unhappy name from tine contempt and hatred of 
mankind. A feeble diminutive body concealed 
the soul of a statesman and a warrior. His 
youth had been employed in the management of 
the loom and distaff, in the cares of the house- 
hold, and the service of female luxury; but 
while his bands were busy, be secretly exercised 
the faculties of a vigorous and discerning mind. 
A stranger to the sdiools and the camp, he 
studied in the palace to dissemble, to flatter, and 
to persuade ; and as soon as he approached the 
person of the emperor, Justinian listened with 
surprise and pleasure to the manly counsels of 
his chamberlain and private treasurer.^o The 
talents of Narses were tried and improved in 
frequent embassies; he led an army into Italy, 
acquired a practical knowledge of the war and 
the country, and presumed to strive with the 
genius of Belisarius. Twelve years after his 
return, the eunuch was chosen to achieve the 
conquest which had been left imperfect by the 
first of tlie Roman generals. Instead of being 
dazzled hy vanity or emulation, he seriously de- 
clared, that unless he w’ere armed wnth an ade- 
quate force, he would never consent to risk his 
owm glory, and that of his sovereign. Justinian 
granted to the favourite, what he might have 
denied to the hero ; the Gothic war was rekin- 
dled from its ashes, and the preparations were 
not unworthy of the ancient majesty of the em- 
pire. The key of the public treasure was put 
into his hand, to collect magazines, to levy 
soldiers, to purchase arms and horses, to dis- 
charge the arrears of pay, and to tempt the fide- 
lity of the fugitives and deserters. The troops 
of Germanus were still in arms ; they halted at 
Salona in the expectation of a new leader ; and 


2R The third book of Procopius is terminated by the death of Ger- 
manus (Add. 1. iv. c. 23, 21, 2-'>, 

2f> Procopius relates the whole series of this second Gothic vrar and 
the victory of Kwses (1. iv. c. 21. 26-35.}, A splendid scene 1 
Amon^! the sis subjects of qtic poetry which Tasso revolved in his 
mind, he hesitated between the commests of Italy by Belisarius an d 
by Naises (Hayley’s W'orks, vol. iv. p. ^0.). 

30 The country of Niirsies is unknown, since he must not be con- 
founded witlr the Persarmenian- Procopius styles him (Goth. 1- ii. 
C. 1.3.) ^amXucmp rafttai;^ Paul Wamefrid (I. ii. C. 3. 

p. 77§.), Chsrtularius : Marcellinus adds the name of Cubicularius. 
In »n inscription on the Salavian bridge he is entitled Ex-consul, 
■Exjrreepositus, Ctibiculi Patricius (Slascou, Hist, of tlie Germans, 
Kxai c. 2&.]. The law of Theodosius against eunuchs was obsolete 
or abolished (Annotation xx.), but the foolish prophecy of Ute 
subidsted iufuU vigour (Procop. 1. iv. c. 21.). 
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legions of subjects and allies were created by the 
well-known liberality of the eunuch Narses. 
The king of tlie Lombards satisfied or sur- 
passed the obligations of a treaty, by lending 
two tliousarid two hundred of his bra^'est war- 
riors, who were follow'ed by three thousand of 
their martial attendants. Three tliousand He- 
ruli fought on horseback under Philemnth, 
their native chief; and the noble Aratus, who 
adopted the manners and discipline of Rome, 
conducted a band of veterans of the same nation. 
Bagistheus was released from prison to command 
the Huns ; and ICobad, the grandson and nephew 
of the Great King, was conspicuous by the regal 
tiara at the head of his faithful Persians, who 
had devoted themselves to the fortunes of their 
prince.32 Absolute in the exercise of his au- 
thority, more absolute in the affection of his 
troops, Narses led a numerous and gallant army 
from Philippopolis to Salona, from whence he 
coasted the eastern side of the Pladriatic as far 
as the confines of Italy. His progress w'as 
checked. The East could not supply vessels 
capable of transporting such multitudes of men 
and horses. The Franks, who, in the general 
confusion, had usui*ped the greater part of the 
Venetian province, refused a free passage to the 
friends of the Lombards. The station of Ve- 
rona was occupied by Teias, with the flower of 
the Gothic forces ; and that skilful commander 
had overspread the adjacent country with the 
fall of woods and the inundation of waters. 33 
In this perplexity, an officer of experience pro- 
posed a measure, secure by the appearance of 
rashness; that the Roman army should cau- 
tiously advance along the sea-shore, while the 
fleet preceded their march, and successively cast 
a bridge of boats over the mouths of tlie rivers, 

I the Timavus, the Brcnta, the Adige, and the 
Po, that fall into the Hadriatic to the north of 
Ravenna, Nine days he reposed in the city, 
collected the fragments of the Italian army, and 
marched tow'ards Rimini to meet the defiance of 
an insulting enemy. 

The prudence of Narses impelled Defeat 
him to speedy and decisive action. 

Plis powers were the last effort of a. d. 332 , July, 
the state : the cost of each day accumulated the 
enormoiLS account ; and the nations, untrained 
to discipline or fatigue, might be rashly pro- 
voked to turn their arms against each other, or 
against their benefactor. The same consider- 
ations might have tempered the ardour of Totila. 

I But he was conscious, that the clergy and people 
of Italy aspired to a second revolution : he felt 
or suspected the rapid progress of treason ; and 
he resolved to risk the Gothic kingdom on the 
chance of a day, in which the valiant would be 


31 Paul Wamefrid, the Lomhard, records with complacency tlie 

succour, service, and honourable- dismission of Jiis countrymen 

Teipublicos Homanaa ndverstts ffiniulos atiiuinres fuerant (l.'ii. c. i. 
I>. 774. ^it. Cirot.)._ I am surprised that .Uboin, their martial 

did not lead his subjects in person. 

32 He was, if not an inipoitor, the son of the blind Zames,, s.aved 
by compassion, and educated in the By/antine court by tin* various 

of pride, and fienerosity (Frocop. Persic. 1. i. c- 23.). 

o3 In the time of Augustus, and in the middle ages, the whole 
■waste trom Aqmieia to llavtnna was covered with woods, lakes, and 
morses, fllau has subdued nature, and the land ha,s been culti- 
vated, since the waters are confined and embanked. See the learned 
r«^rches_of Muiafori (Antiquitat. Italhe medii AivI, tom. i. dissert, 
xxi. p. 26;1.), fi-om Vitruviias, Strabo, Herodian, old charters, 
and local knowledge. ' . » » 
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animated by instant danger, and the disatTected 
might be awed by niniiiai ignorance. In his 
march from Ilavenna, the Roman general chas- 
tised the garrison of Rimini, traversed in a 
direct line the hills of IJrbino, and re-entered 
the Flaminian way, nine miles beyond the per- 
forated rock, an obstacle of art and nature which 
might have stopped or retarded his progress. 3^- 
Tiie Goths were assembled in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, they advanced without delay to 
seek a superior enemy, and the tw'o armies ap- 
proached each other at the distance of one hun- 
dred furlongs, between Tagina^s and the sepul- 
chres of the Gauls. 36 The haughty message 
of Narses was an offer, not of peace, but of 
pardon. The answer of the Gothic king de- 
clared his resolution, to die or conquer. What 
day,’’ said tiie messenger, will you ffx for the 
combat?” “The eighth day,” replied Totila; 
but early the next morning he attempted to sur- 
prise a foe, suspicious of deceit, and prepared 
for battle. Ten thousand Heriili and Lombards, 
of approved valour and doubtful faith, were 
placed in the centre. Each of the wings was 
composed of eight thousand Romans; the right 
was guarded by the cavalry of the Huns, the 
left was covered by fifteen hundred chosen horse, 
destined, according to the emergencies of action, 
to sustain the retreat of their friends, or to en- 
compass the flank of the enemy. From his 
proper station at the head of the right wing, the 
eunuch rode along the line, expressing by his 
voice and countenance the assurance of victory ; 
exciting the soldiers of the emperor to punish 
the guilt and madness of a band of robbers ; and 
exposing to their view gold chains, collars, and 
bracelets, the rewards of military virtue. From 
the event of a single combat, they drew an 
omen of success ; and they beheld with pleasure 
the courage of fifty archers, who maintained a 
small eminence against three successive attacks 
of the Gothic cavalry. At the distance only of 
two bowshots, the armies spent the morning in 
di’eadfid suspense, and the Romans tasted some 
necessary food, without unloosening the cuirass 
from their breast, or the bridle from their horses. 
Narses aw^aited the charge ; and it was delayed 
by Totila till he had received his last succours 
of two thousand Goths, While he consumed 
the hours in fruitless treaty, the king exhibited 
in a narrow^ space the strength and agility of a 
warrior. His armour was enchased with gold ; 
his purple banner floated with the wind : he cast 
his lance into the air; caught it with the right 
hand ; shifted it to the left ; threw himself 
backwards ; recovered his seat ; and managed a 
fiery steed in all the paces and evolutions of the 
equestrian school. As soon as the succours had 
arrived, he retired to his tent, assumed the dress 
and arms of a private soldier, and gave the 

34 The Flaminian way, as it is corrected from the Itineraries, and 
the best modem rnans, by D’Anvitle (Analyse de ITtalie, p. 

may be thns stated; Komk to Nami, dl Homan miles: Temi, 57; 
%ioteto, 75 ; Folimo, 88 ; Nocera, 103 ; Cagli, 142 ; Intercisa, 157 ; 
Fossorabrone, KiO; Fano, 176"; Fesaro, 184; Rimisi, 208 — about 
189 English miles. He takes no notice of the death of Totila; but 
Wessding (Itinerar. p, 614.) exchanges, for the field of TagiiuiSf tlie 
lonknown appellation of Ptanias, eight miles from Nocera. 

35 Taginas, or rather Tttdinse, is mentioned by Pliny ; but tlie 
bishopric of that obscure town, a mile from (j-ualdo, in tlie plain, was 
united, in the yetnr 1007, with that of Nocera. The signs of anti- 
ouity are preservetl in the local aptvellations, Foseaio, tlie camp; 
Cap^•^$ia, Caprea; Bcutila, Busta Gallonim. See Cluwerius (Italia 
Antiftta, 1. ii. c. 6. p. Old, GIG, 617.), Lucas Holstenius (Annotat. ad 


signal of battle. Tlie first line of cavalry ad- 
vanced with more courage than discretion, and 
left beliind them the infantry of the second line. 
They were soon engaged betw-een the horns of a 
crescent, into which the adverse wings had been 
insensibly curved, and were saluted from either 
side by the volleys of four thousand archers. 
Their ardour, and even their distress, drove 
them forw'ards to a close and unequal conflict, 
in which they could only use their lances against 
an enemy equally skilled in all the instruments 
of w^ar. A generous emulation inspired the 
Romans and their barbarian allies ; and Narses, 
who calmly view^ed and directed their efforts, 
doubted to whom he should adjudge the prize 
of superior bravery. The Gothic cavalry w’as 
astonished and disordered, pressed and broken ; 
and the line of infantry, instead of presenting 
their spears, or opening their intervals, were 
trampled under the feet of the flying horse. Six 
thousand of the Goths w^ ere slaughtered without 
mercy in the field of Tagina. Their prince, 
with five attendants, w'as overtaken by Asbad, of 
the race of the Gepidjse; “ Spare the king of 
Italy,” cried a loyal voice, and Asbad struck his 
lance through the body of Totila. The blow 
was instantly revenged by the faithful Goths; 
they transported their dying monarch seven 
miles beyond the scene of his disgrace ; and his 
last moments were not embittered by the pre- 
sence of an enemy. Compassion afforded him 
I the shelter of an obscure tomb : but the Romans 
were not satisfied of them victory, till they beheld 
the corpse of the Gothic king. His hat, en- 
riched with gems, and his bloody robe, were 
presented to Justinian by the messengers of 

triumph. 37 

As soon as Narses had paid his Conquest of 
devotions to the author of victory, Rome by 
and the blessed Virgin, his peculiar 
patroness, 3 s he praised, rew'arded, and dismissed 
the Lombards. The villages had been reduced 
to ashes by these valiant savages ; they ravished 
matrons and virgins on the altar ; their retreat 
was diligently w^atched by a strong detachment 
of regular forces, who prevented a repetition of 
the like disorders. The victorious eunuch pur- 
sued Ids march through Tuscany, accepted the 
submission of the Goths, heard the acclamations, 
and often the complaints, of the Italians, and 
encompassed the walls of Rome with the re- 
mainder of his formidable host. Round the 
wide circumference, Narses assigned to himself, 
and to each of his lieutenants, a real or a feigned 
attack, while he silently marked the place of 
ea.sy and unguarded entrance. Neither the for- 
tifications of Hadrian’s mole, nor of the port, 
could long delay the progress of the conqueror ; 
and Justinian once more received the keys of 
Rome, which, under his reign, had been Jzj/e 

Cluver. p. 85, 86.), Ouazzesi (Dissertat. p. 177—217. a professed en- 
quiry), and the maps of tlie Ecclesiastical State and the March of 
Ancona, by Le Malre and Majelni. 

36 The battle was fought in the year of Rome 458 ; and the 
consul Decins, by devoting hi.s own life, assured the triumph of his 
country and nis* colleague Fabius (T. Liv. x. 28, 29.). Procopma 
ascribes to Camillus the victory of the GeWomn ; and his error 

is branded by Cluvtaius with the national reproach of Grtecorum 

"^The^hanes, Chrom. p. 193. Hist.Miscell. 1. xvi. p.l08- 
38 Er^ius, 1. iv. C.24. The inspiration of itie Virgin revealed 
to Narses the day, and tlie word, of battle (FauJ Diacoii. l.ii. c.3» 
p.776.). 
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times taken and rccovered.39 Bat the deli- 
verance of Rome was the last calamity of the 
Homan people. The barbarian allies of Narses 
too frequently confounded the privileges of 
peace and war. The despair of the flying Goths 
found some consolation in sanguinary re- 
venge : and three hundred youths of the noblest 
families, who had been sent as hostages beyond 
the Po, were inhumanly slain by the successor 
of Totila. The fate of the senate suggests an 
awful lesson of the vicissitude of human affairs. 
Of the senators whom Totila had banished from 
their country, some were rescued by an officer of 
Belisarius, and transported from Campania to 
Sicily ; while others were too guilty to confide 
in the clemency of Justinian, or too poor to 
provide horses for their escape to the sea-shore. 
Their brethren languished five years in a state 
of indigence and exile ; the victory of Narses 
revived their hopes ; but their premature return 
to the metropolis was prevented by the furious 
Goths ; and all the fortresses of Campania were 
stained with patrician blood. After a period 
of thirteen centuries, the institution of Romulus 
expired; and if the nobles of Rome still as- 
sumed the title of senators, few subsequent 
traces can be discovered of a public council, 
or constitutional order. Ascend six hundred 
years, and contemplate the kings of the earth 
soliciting an audience, as the slaves or freedmen 
of the Roman senate 1 

Defeat and The Gothic War was yet alive. 

The bravest of the nation retired 
beyond the Po ; and Teias vras una- 
MaOTii. ’ nimously chosen to succeed and re- 
venge their departed hero. The new king 
immediately sent ambassadors to implore, or 
rather to purchase, the aid of the Franks, and 
nobly lavished, for the public safety, the riches 
which had been deposited in the palace of Pavia. 
The residue of the royal treasure was guarded 
by his brother Aligern at Cumm in Campania ; 
but the strong castle w'Mch Totila had fortified 
was closely besieged by the arms of Narses. 
From the Alps to the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 
the Gothic king, by rapid and secret marches, 
advanced to the relief of his brother, eluded the 
vigilance of the Roman chiefs, and pitched his 
camp on the banks of the Sarnus or Draco,^^ 
which flows from Nuceria into the Bay of Naples, 
The river separated the tw'o armies ; sixty days 
were consumed in distant and fruitless combats, 
and Teias maintained this important post, till he 
ivas deserted by his fleet and the hope of sub- 
sistence. With reluctant steps he ascended the 
Lactarian mount, w'here the physicians of Rome, 
since the time of Galen, had sent their patients 

33 Enri Twrov /5airiXtvovroi to irtfJuwTov laKo). In the year .536 by 
Belisarius, in 54G by Totila, in 647 by Belisarius, in 64!) by Totila, 
and in 5.52 by Narses. Maltretus had inadvertently transbaled sexiunt ; 
a mistake which he afterwards retracts : but the mischief wa« done ; 
and Cousin, with a train of French and Latin reatlers, have fallen into 
the snare. 

43 Compare two passages of Procopius (l.iii. c.a6. l.iv. c.24,), 
which, with some cmlateral hints from Marcellinus and Jomandes, 
illustrate the state of the expiring, senate. 

41 See, in the example of Prusias, as it is delivared in the fragments 
of Polybius (Excerpt. Legat. xcvii. p. 927, 928.), a curious picture of a 
royal slave. 

42 The Apaxow ci Procopius (Goth. l.iv. c.35.) is evidenSy the 
Samns. The text is accused or altered by the rash violence of Cluve- 
jdm(l.lv. C.3. p. 11.56.) j but Camillo Pellegrini of Naples (IHscorsl 
sespra la Campania Felice, p. 5.30, 331.) has proved from old records, 
that as *^y as the year 822 that river vras called the Dracoatio, or 

43 Galen: (de Method. Medendi, U v. apud Cluvex. 1. iv. c. 3 


for the benefit of the air and the milk. 43 But 
the Goths soon embraced a more generous reso- 
lution: to descend the hill, to dismiss their 
horses, and to die in arms, and in the possession 
of freedom. The king marched at their head, 
bearing in his right hand a lance, and an ample 
buckler in his left : with the one he struck dead 
the foremost of the assailants ; with the other he 
received the weapons which every hand was am- 
bitious to aim against Ms life. After a combat of 
many hours, Iiis left arm was fatigued by the 
weight oft twelve javelins which hung from liis 
shield. Without moving from his ground, or sus- 
pending his blows, the hero called aloud on liis 
attendants for afresh buckler, but in the moment, 
while Ms side was uncovered, it was pierced by 
a mortal dart. He fell : and Ms head, exalted 
on a spear, proclaimed to the nations, that the 
Gothic kingdom was no more. But the example 
of his death served only to animate the compa- 
nions who had sworn to perissh with their leader. 
They fought till darkness descended on the earth. 
They reposed on their arms. The combat was 
renewed with theretuni of light, and maintained 
with unabated vigour till the evening of the 
second day. The repose of the second night, 
the want of water, and the loss of their bravest 
champions, determined the surviving Goths to 
accept the fair capitulation w'hich the prudence 
of Narses was inclined to propose. They em- 
braced the alternative of residing in Italy, as 
the subjects and soldiers of Justinian, or depart- 
ing with a portion of their private wealtli, in 
search of some independent country. 44 Yet 
the oath of fidelity or exile was alike rejected 
by one thousand Goths, who broke away before 
the treaty was signed, and boldly eifected their 
retreat to the walls of Pavia. The spirit as 
well as the situation of Aligern, prompted him 
to imitate rather than to bewail his brother ; 
a strong and dexterous archer, he transpierced 
with a single arrow the armour and breast of 
Ms antagonist ; and his military conduct de- 
fended Cumae 45 above a year against the forces 
of the Romans, Their industry had scooped 
the Sibyl’s cave 46 into a prodigious mine; 
combustible materials were introduced to con- 
I surne the temporary props : the wall and the gate 
of Cumae sunk into the cavern, but the ruins 
formed a deep and inaccessible precipice. On 
the fragment of a rock, Aligern stood alone 
and unshaken, till he calmly surveyed the hope- 
less condition of his country, and judged it 
more honourable to be the friend of Narses than 
the slave of the Franks. After the death of 
Teias, the Roman general separated his troops 
to reduce the cities of Italy ; Lucca sustained a 


p. 1159, 1160.) describes the lofty site, pure air, and rich milk, of 
Mount JLactarius, whose medicinal benefits were equally known and 
sought in the time of Symmachus (1, vi. Epist. 18.!, and Cassiodorius 
{ v.'tr.xi. 10.). rsothing is now left except the name of the town of 
X>eUere, 

44 Btiat (tom. xi. p. 2, &.c.) conveys to hk favourite Bavaria this 
remnant of (lOtns, who by others are buried in tiie mountains of 
Vru or restored to their native isle of (iothland (Mascou, Annot. xxi.). 

45 I leave Scaliger (Animadvers. in Eiiseb. p..5y.} and Sabnasiiis 

(Exercitat. FUman. p.51, 52.) to quarrel about the origin of Cuini», 
the oldest of tile Greek colonies in Italy (Strab. l.v. p. 572. Velleius 
I’aterculus, l.i. c.4.), already vacant in Juvenal’s time (Satir.iii.l, and 
now in rains. ' 

46 Agathias (1. i. c. 21.) settles the Sibyl’s cave tinder the wall of 
Cumm ; he a^ees -with bervius (ad I. vi. .®neid.) ; nor can I perceive 
why their opnuon should be rejectetl by Hejme, the excellent editor of 
Virgil (tom. II. p. 650, 6ol.). Jn urbe media, secreta religiol But 
Cumm was not yet built; and tile lines (l.vi.Ofi, 97.) would become 
ridiculous, if .diueas were actually in a Greek city. 
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49 Ag&thias notices their superstition in a philosophic tone (!. i. 

-At Zttg, in Switaerlaod, idolatry still larevailedm the year 6 13. 
St. Coiarabati and St. Gall were the apostles of that rode country ; 
and the iatter founded an hermitaget which has swelled into an 
ecclesiastical piincipaliQr and a populous city, the seat of freedom and 
commerce.-" . 

50 See the death of Lothaire in Agathias (1-ii. p.3S.J and Patu 
Wamefrid, sumamed Diaconus (hia. c.5. 775.), The Greek makes 
him lave and tear his flesh. He had plundered chairches. 
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long and vigorous siege ; and sucli was the hu- 
manity or the prudence of Narses, that the 
repeated pcrhdy of the inhabitants could not 
provoke him to exact the forfeit lives of their 
liostage.s. These hostages were dismissed in 
safety j and their grateful zeal at length subdued 
the obstinacy of tiieir country men. *17 

Before Lucca had surrendered, 
jby tiw^Fviinks^ ^ Italy wus ovcrwheliued by a new 
and^^.uajiKum). gf barbariaus. A feeble 

August. youth, the grandson of Clovis, 

reigned over the Austrasians, or Oriental Franks. 
The guardians of Tlieodebald entertained with 
coldness and reluctance the magniiicent promises 
of the Gothic ambassadors. But the spirit of 
a martial people outstripped tlie timid counsels 
of the court: two brothers, Lothaire and Buc- 
celin/i« the dukes of the Akmamii, stood forth 
as the leaders of the Italian war ; and seventy- 
five thousand Germans descended in the autumn 
from the Rhaitian Alps into the plain of Milan. 
The vanguard of the Roman army was stationed 
near the Po, under the conduct of Fulcaris, a 
bold Herulian, who rashly conceived that per- 
sonal bravery was the sole duty and merit of a 
commander. As he marched without order or 
precaution along the iEmiliaii way, an ambus- 
cade of Franks suddenly rose from the^ amphi- 
theatre of Parma : his troops were surprised and 
routed; but their leader refused to fiy ; de- 
claring, to the last moment, that deatli was less 
terrible than the angry countenance of Narses. 
The death of Fulcaris, and the retreat of the 
surviving chiefs, decided the fluctuating and 
rebellious temper of the Goths ; they fiew to the 
standard of their deliverers, and admitted them 
into the cities which still resisted the arms ot the 
Roman general. The conqueror of Italy opened 
a free passage to the irresistible torrent of bar- 
barians. They passed under the walls of Cesena, 
and answered by threats and reproaches the ad- 
vice of Aligern, that the Gothic treasures could 
no longer repay the la])our of an iTiva>sion. Two 
thousand Franks were destroyed by the skill and 
valour of Narses himself, who sallied from 
Rimini at the head of three hundred^ horse, to 
chastise the licentious rapine of their march. 
On the confines of Samniiim, the two brothers 
divided their forces. With the right wing, Buc- 
celin assumed the spoil of Campania, Lucania, 
and Bruttium ; with the left, Lothaire accepted 
the plunder of Apulia and Calabria. They fol- 
lowed the coast of the Mediterranean and the 
Hadriatic, as far as Rhegiiim and Otranto, and 
the extreme lands of Italy were the teian of tlieir 
destructive progress. The Franks, who were 
Christians and Catholics, contented themselves 
with simple pillage and occasional murder. But 
the churches which tlieir piety had spared, were 
stripped by the sacrilegious hands of the Ala- 
manni, who sacrificed horses* heads to tlieir native 
deities of the woods and rivers they melted or 

47 There is some difficulty in connecting: the 35 th chapter of the 
fourth book of the Gothic war of Procopius with the first bewfc ot the 
history of Agathias. We must now relinquish astotesman and so^ep 
to attend the footsteps of a poet and rhetorician (1. i. p. 11. 1. «• P- 

48 Among the fabulous exploits of Buc^Un, he 

slew Belisatiiis, subdueti Italy and &c. Seeun 

of France, Gregory of Tours (tom- ii. l.ith C'3i. »• i03.), and Aiinoin 
(tom. iii. K ii. de Gestis Franoorum, c. S3, p. oa.). 


profaned the consecrated vessels, and the ruins 
of shrines and altars were stained with the blood 
of the faithful. Buccelin was actuated by am- 
bition, and Lothaire by avarice. The former 
aspired to restore the Gothic kingdom ; the 
iatter, after a promise to his brother of speedy 
succours, returned by the same road to deposit 
his treasure beyond the Alps. The strength of 
their armies was already wasted by the change of 
climate and contagion of disease ; the Germans 
revelled in the vintage of Italy; and their own 
intemperance avenged, in some degree, the mi- 
series of a defenceless people. 

At the entrance of the spring, the 
Imperial troops, who had guarded 
the cities, assembled, to the number ^ 

of eighteen thousand men, in the -A- ^•554- 
neighbourhood of Romo. Their winter hours 
had not been consumed in idleness. By the 
command, and after the example of Narses, they 
repeated each day their military exercise on foot 
and on horseback, accustomed their ear to obey 
the sound of the trumpet, and practised the steps 
and evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance. From the 
Straits of Sicily, Buccelin, with tliirty thousand 
Franks and Alanianni, slowly moved towards 
Capua, occupied with a wooden tower the bridge 
of Casilinum, covered his right by the stream of 
the Vulturnus, and secured the rest of Iiis en- 
campment by a rampart of sharp stakes, and a 
circle of wagons, whose wheels were buried in 
the earth. He impatiently expected the return 
of Lothaire ; ignorant, alas ! that his brother 
could never return, and that the chief and his 
army had been swept away by a strange disease 50 
on the banks of the lake^Benacus, between Trent 
and Verona. The banners of Narses soon ap- 
proached the Vulturnus, and the eyes of Italy 
were anxiously fixed on the event of this final 
contest. Perhaps the talents of the Roman 
general were most conspicuous in the calm 
operations which precede the tumult of a battle. 
His skilful movements intercepted the sub- 
sistence of the barbarian, deprived him of the 
advantage of the bridge and river, and in the 
choice of the ground and moment of action re- 
duced him to comply with the inclination of his 
enemy. On the morning of the important day, 
when the ranks were already formed, a servant, 
for some trivial fault, was Idlled by his master, 
one of the leaders of the Heruii. The justice or 
passion of Narses was awakened : he summoned 
the ofifender to Ins presence, and without listen- 
ing to Ms excuses, gave the signal to the minister 
of death. If the cruel master had not infringed 
the laws of Ms nation, this arbitrary execution 
was not less unjust than it appears to have been 
imprudent. The Heruii felt the indignity; 
they halted : but the Roman general, without 
soothing their rage, or expecting their resolu- 
tion, called sdoud, as the trumpets sounded, 
that unless they hastened to occupy their place, 
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they would lose the honour of the victory. 
His troops were disposed^! in a long front, the 
cavalry on the wings ; in the centre, the heavy- 
armed foot ; the archers and slingers in the rear. 
The Germans advanced in a sharp-pointed 
column, of the form of a triangle or solid wedge. 
They pierced the feeble centre of Narses, who 
received them with a smile into the fatal snare, 
and directed his wings of cavalry insensibly to 
wheel on their flanks and encompass their rear. 
The host of the Franks and Alamanni consisted 
of infantry ; a sword and buckler hung by their 
side ; and they used, as their weapons of offence, 
a weighty hatchet, and a hooked javelin, which, 
were only formidable in close combat, or at a 
short distance. The flower of the Koinan 
archers, on horseback, and in complete armour, 
skirmished without peril round this immoveable 
phalanx ; supplied by active speed the deficiency 
of number; and aimed their arrows against a 
crowd of barbarians, who, instead of a cuirass 
and helmet, were covered by a loose garment of 
fur or linen. They paused, they trembled, their 
ranks were confounded, and in the decisive 
moment the Heruli, i>refernng glory to revenge, 
charged with rapid violence the head of the 
column. Their leader Sindbal, and Aligcrn, the 
Gothic prince, deserved the prize of superior 
valour ; and their example incited the victorious 
troops to achieve with swords and spears the 
destruction of the enemy. Buccelin, and the 
greatest part of his army, perished on the field 
of battle, in the waters of the Vulturnus, or by 
the hands of the enraged peasants ; but it may 
seem incredible, that a victory, 5^^ which no more 
than five of the Alamanni survived, could be 
purchased with the loss of fourscore Romans. 
Seven thousand Goths, the relics of the war, 
defended the fortress of Campsa till the ensuing 
spring; and every messenger of Narses an- 
nounced the reduction of the Italian cities, 
whose names were corrupted by the ignorance 
or vanity of the Greeks. 53 After the battle of 
Casiiiniim, Narses entered the capital ; the arms 
and treasures of the Goths, the Franks, and the 
A lamanni, v ere displayed ; his soldiers, with 
garlands in their hands, chanted the praises of 
the conqueror; and Home, for the last time, 
beheld the semblance of a triumph* 

After a reign of sixty years, the 
, throne of the Gothic kings was filled 
A. 1 ). 5^i-<5e8. exarchs of Ravenna, the re- 

presentatives in peace and war of the emperor 
of the Romans, Their jurisdiction was soon 
reduced to the limits of a narrow province : but 
Narses himself, the first and most powerful of 
the exarchs, administered above fifteen years the 
entire kingdom of Italy. Like Belisarius, he 
liad deserved the honours of envy, calumny, and 

51 Pdre Daniel {Hist, de la Milire Frangofee, tom. i. p. 17—21.) has 
exhibited a fanciful representation of this battle, somewhat in the 
manner oi tlie Chevalier Folard, the once famous editor of Polybius, 
who faaliioiied to his own habits and opinions all the miiilaxy operations 
of antiquit:;. 

52 Agathias (1. ii. p.47.) has produced a Greek epigram of six lines 
cm this victory of Narses, which is favour.ifaly compared to the battles 
cf MaraUion and Platosa. The chief difference is indeed in their 
■eor^«Mc^--so trivial in the former instance— so permanent and 

-j 3 The Bwoia and Jlrim^ of Theophanes or his tnmscrib€®{p,204.) 
must be read or understood Verona and Brixia. 

S4 EJwwvre yofi iwrwf Hwo ctsmet^m rtwowm 

aw«5o<rfla* {AgathiaS, J.ii. 
p. 48,), « iioiBiaeoC BtoitMtd Ijl, EhjilistopdtthiasbeKuti* 


disgrace : but the favourite eunuch still enjoyed 
the confidence of Justinian, or the leader of a 
victorious army awed and repressed the ingrati- 
tude of a timid court. Yet it was not by weak 
and mischievous indulgence that Narses secured 
the attachment of his troops. Forgetful of the 
past, and regardless of the future, they abused 
the present hour of prosperity and peace. The 
cities of Italy resounded with the noise of drink- 
ing and dancing: the spoils of victory were 
wasted in sensual pleasures; and nothing (says 
Agathias) remained, unless to exchange their 
shields aiid helmets for the soft lute and the 
capacious hogshead. 54 In a manly oration, not 
unworthy of a Roman censor, the eunuch re- 
proved these disorderly vices, wliich sullied their 
fame, and endangered their safety. The soldiers 
blushed and obeyed : discipline was confirmed ; 
the fortifications were restored ; a diJce was 
stationed for the defence and military command 
of each of the principal cities ;55 and the eye of 
Narses pervaded the amifie prospect from Cala- 
bria to the Alps. The remains of the Gothic 
nation evacuated the country, or mingled with 
the people ; the Franks, instead of revenging the 
death of Buccelin, abandoned, without a struggle, 
their Italian conquests ; and the rebellious Sind- 
bal, chief of the Heruli, was subdued, taken, and 
hung on a lofty gallows by the inflexible justice 
of the exarch. 56 The civil state of Italy, after 
the agitation of a long tempest, was fixed by a 
pragmatic sanction, which the emperor promul- 
gated at the request of the pope. Justinian 
introducedhis ow'ii jurisprudence into the schools 
and tribunals of the West ; he ratified the acts 
of Theodoric and his immediate successors, but 
every deed wtis rescinded and abolished, w'hich 
force had extorted, or fear had subscribed, under 
the usurpation of Totila. A moderate theory 
was framed to reconcile the rights of property 
with the safety of prescription, the claims of the 
state with the poverty of the people, and the 
pardon of ofieiices with the interest of virtue 
and order of society. Under the exarchs of 
Ravenna, Rome was degraded to the second 
rank. Yet the senators were gratified by the 
permission of visiting their estates in Italy, and 
of approaching, without obstacle, the throne of 
Constantinople : the regulation of vrclghts and 
measures v'as delegated to the pope and senate ; 
and the salaries of lawyers and physicians, of 
orators and grammarians, were destined to pre- 
serve, or rekindle, the light of science in the an- 
cient capital. Justinian might dictate benevolent 
edicts, 57 and Narses might second his wishes 
by the restoration of cities, and more especially 
of churches. But the power of kings is most 
effectual to destroy: and the twenty years of 
the Gothic war had consummated the distress 

fully enlarged on this idea, for which, however, he was not indebted 
to the Byzsintine historian. 

5.5 Maffei hzs proved (Verona Illustrata, P. i. 1.x. p, 257. 2S9.), 
against the common opinion, that the dukes of Italy were instituted 
before the conquest of fh- Lombards hy Navsts Jiimself. In the 
Pragmatic Sanction (No.23.),.Tustjniim restrains the .iucliees inilitares, 

56 See Paulus Dinconus, I.iii. c. 2. p. 776. Meuancier (in Excerjit, 
I-egat. p. 153.) mentions .some risings in Italy i»y the Pranks, and 
ThttoPhanes (p.201.) hints at some (lotbic rebellions. 

57 The Pragmatic Sanction of .histinian, which restores and regu- 
lates the civil state of Italv, consists of xxvii articles: it is d.itecl 
AugustlS. A.D. ; is addressed to Narses, V..7. 1’raipositus Sacri 
Cubiculi, and to Antiochns, I’nnfectus Pnetorio Itali.sci ; and h<is been 
preserved by Julian Antecessor, and in the Corpus Juris Civilis, after 
the novels and edicts of Justinian, Justin, and Tiberius. 
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(Anecdot. c. 24. Aleman, p. 102> 103.) is cmfinned and illustrated by 
Auathias (1. v. p. 159.}, yiho cannot be re.jccted as an hostile witness. 

62 The distance from Constantinople to Melanthias, Villa Ga^sariana 
(Ammian. Marcellin. xxx. 11.), is variously fixed at 102 or 140 stadia 
(Suidas, tom. ii- p. 522, 523. Agathias, I. v. p. !5S.), or xviii or six 
miles (Itineraria, p. 138. 230. 323. 332. and Wesselin^s tlbservations). 
The first xii miles, as far as Rhegium, were paved by Justinian, who 
built a bridge over a morass or gullet between a lake and the sea (Pro-. 

*^^^5 Tl5%:^aMiv«niW. Mela, 1. ii. c, 2. p. 109. edit. Voss.). At 
the river’s mouth, a town or castle of tlie same name was fortifu4 
by Justinian (Pjmeop. de Edif. 1. iv c, 2. Jtinerar. p. 570. aiid 
WefiseMng). 


and depopulation of Italy. As early as the 
fourth campaign, under the discipline of Beli- 
sarius liiniseif, Hfty thousand labourers died of 
hunger in the narrow region of riceniim:^*^ 
and a strict interpretation of the evidence of 
Procopius would swell tiic loss of Italy above 
the total sum of her present inhabitants. 

1 desire to lielieve, but I dare not 
theRuiSrriaus. aflirm, that Beli.sarius sincerely rc- 
A. D. joined in the triumph of Narses. Yet 
the consciousness of his own exploits might 
teach him to esteem without jealousy the merit 
of a rival j and the repose of the aged w^arrior 
was crowned by a last victory which saved the 
emi>eror and the capital. The barbarians, who 
annually visited the provinces of Eui'oxic, were 
less discouraged ]>y some accidental defeats, than 
they ivere excited by the double hope of spoil 
and of subsidy. In the thirty-second winter of 
Justinian’s reign, the Danube was deeply frozen: 
Zaiiergan led the cavalry of the Bulgarians, and 
his staiulard was followed by a promiscuous mul- 
titude of Sclavoniaiis. The savage chief passed, 
without opposition, the river and the mountains, 
spread his trotips over Macedonia and Thrace, 
and advanced with no more than seven thousand 
horse to the long wall, which should have de- 
fended the territory of Constantinople. But 
the works of man are impotent against the as- 
saults of nature : a recent earthquake had shaken 
the foundations of the wall j and the forces of 
the empire were employed on the distant fron- , 
tiers of Italy, Africa, and Persia. The seven 
sehoolSf^^ or companies of the guards or dome.stic 
troops, had been augmented to the number of 
live thousand five imndred men, wdiose ordinary 
Station was in the peaceful cities of Asia, But 
the places of the brave Armenians w'ere in- 
sensibly supplied by lazy citizens, "who pur- 
chased an exemption from the duties of civil 
life, without being exposed to the dangers of | 
military service. Of such soldiers, few could 
be tempted to sally from the gates ; and none 
could be persuaded to remain in the held, unless 
they wanted strength and speed to escape from 
the Bulgarians. The report of the fugitives 
exaggerated the numbers and fierceness of an 
enemy, who had polluted holy virgins, and 
abandoned new-born infants to the dogs and 
vultures; a crowd of rustics, imploring food 
and protection, increased the consternation of 
the city, and the tents of Zabergan were pitched 
at the distance of tw’cnty miles, on the banks 
of a small river, which encircles Melanthias, and 
afterw’ards falls into the Propontis. 63 Jus- 

tinian trembled ; and those who had only seen 
the emperor in his old age, were pleased to sup- 
pose, that he had iosi the alacrity and vigour of 
his youth. By his command, the vessels of 
gold and silver were removed from the churches 


58 A still greater ntimter was consumed by famine in the soxtthem 
pruTimres, without {€/<T6;} tlie Ionian Gulf. Acorns wore used in the 
place of bread. Procopius had seen a deserted oridian suckled by a 
she-Koat- Seventeen, p-usseufters were lodged, murdered, and eaten, by 
two women, who were detectetl and slain by the eighteenth, occ. 

59 Quinta regio Piceni est ; quondam uberrimte multitudiuis, ccclx 
millia Picentiuin in fidem P. H. vencre{I’lin. Hist. Natur. iii. IS.). In 
the time of Vespasian, this ancient population was already diminish^. 

60 Perhaps fifteen or sixteen millions. Procopius (Anecdot. c. Is.) 
computes that Africa lost five millions, that Italy was thrice as ext^- 
sive, and that the dejtopulation was in a larger proportion. But hrs 
xeckoning is inflamed by passion, and clouded with uncertainty. _ 

61 In the decay of these inilitary schools, tire satixo of Procopius 


in the neighbourhood, and even ihe suburbs, of 
Constantinople; the ramparts were lined I’iith 
trembling spectators ; the golden gate 'was 
crowded with useless generals and tribunes, and 
the senate shared the fatigues and the apprehen- 
sions of the populace. 

But the eyes of the prince and Last victory of 
people wei*e directed to a feeble ve- J3<-'iisariu.s. 
tenm, who was compelled by the public danger 
to resume the armour in which lie had entered 
Carthage and defended Rome. The horses of 
the royal stable.^, of private citizens, and even of 
the circus, were hastily collected ; the emulation 
of the old and young was roused by the name of 
Bclisariiis, and his first encampment was in the 
; presence of a victorious enemy. His prudence, 

' and the labour of the friendly peasants, secured, 

; with a ditch and rampart, the repose of the 
night: innumerable fires, and clouds of dust, 
were artfully contrived to magnify the opinion 
of his strength : his soldiers suddenly passed 
from despondency to presumption ; and, wdiile 
ten thousand voices demanded the battle, Beli- 
sarius dissembled his knowdedge, that in the 
hour of trial he must depend on the firmness oi 
three hundred veterans. The next morning the 
Bulgarian cavalry advanced to the charge. But 
they heard the shouts of multitudes, they beheld 
the arms and discipline of the front ; they were 
assaulted on the flanks by two ambuscades which 
rose from the w’oods ; their foremost warriors 
fell by the hand of the aged hero and his guards ; 
and the swiftness of their evolutions was ren- 
dered useless by the close attack and rapid pur- 
suit of the Romans. In this action (so speedy 
was their flight) the Bulgarians lost only four 
hundred liorse ; but Constantinople 3vas saved ; 
and Zabergan, who felt the hand of a master, 
w-ithdrew to a respectful distance. But his 
friends were numerous in the councils of the 
emperor, and Belisariiis obeyed with reluctance 
the commands of envy and Justinian, which 
forbade him to achieve the deliverance of his 
country. On. his return to the city, the people, 
still conscious of their danger, accompanied his 
triumph with acclamations of joy and gratitudie, 
which were imputed as a crime to the victorious 
general. But when he entered the palace, the 
courtiers were silent, and the emperor, after a 
cold and thankless embrace, dismissed him to 
mingle with the train of slaves. Yet so deep 
was the impression of his glory on the minds of 
men, that Justinian, in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age, was encouraged to advance near forty 
miles from the capital, and to inspect in person 
the restoration of the long wall. The Bul- 
garians wasted the summer in the plains of 
Thrace ; but they were inclined to peace by the 
failure of their rash attempts on Greece and the 
Chersonesus. A menace of killing their pri- 
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soners quickened the payment of heavy ran- 
soms ; and the departure of Zabergan was ha^ 
tencd by the report, that double-prowed vessels 
■were built on the Danube to intercept his pass- 
age The danger was soon forgotten; and a 
van question, whether tlieir sovereign had shown 
more wisdom or weakness, amused the idleness 

of the city. 6-^ i a • 

About two years after the last vie- 

“id IS* tory of BeUsariiis, the emperor re- 
A.D.561. from a Thracian journey of 

health, or business, or devotion. Justinian was 
afflicted by a pain in his head; and his Pj*ivate 
entry countenanced the rumour of his 
Before the third hour of the day, the bakers 
shops were plundered of their bread, the houses 
were shut, and every citizen, with hope or 
terror, prepared for the impending tumult. The 
senators themselves, fearful and suspicious, were 
convened at the ninth hour; and tlie praefect 
received their commands to visit every quarter 
of the city, and proclaim a general illuminafaon 
for the recovery of the emperor’s health. The 
ferment subsided; but every accident betrayed 
the impotence of the government, and the fac- 
tious temper of the people; the guards were 
disposed to mutiny as often as their quarters were 
changed, or their pay was withheld: tte fre- 
quent calamities of fires and earthquakes alForded 
the opportunities of disorder; the disputes of 
the blues and greens, of the orthodox and here- 
tics, degenerated into bloody battles; and, in 
the presence of the Persian ambassador, Jus- 
tinian blushed for himself and for his subjects. 
Capricious pardon and arbitrary punishment 
embittered the irksomeness and discontent of a 
long reign: a conspiracy was formed in the 
palace; and, unless we are deceived by the 
names of Marcellus and Sergius, the most vir- 
tuous and the most profligate of the courtiers 
were associated in the same designs. They had 
fixed the time of the execution ; their rank gave 
them access to the royal banquet ; and their 
black slaves 65 were stationed in the vestibule 
and porticoes, to announce the death of ^ the 
tyrant, and to excite a sedition in the capital. 
But the indiscretion of an accomplice saved the 
poor remnant of the days of Justiniaii. T. he 
conspirators were detected and seized, with dag- 
gers hidden under their garments: Marcellus 
died by his own hand, and Sergius w^as dragged 
from the sanctuary. 6® Pressed by remorse, or 
tempted by the hopes of safety, he accused two 
offleers of the household of Belisarius ; and tor- 
ture forced them to declare that they had acted 

64 The Bulgarian war, and the last rictory of Belisaritis, are ira- 
repr^ented in the prolix declamation of ^Agathi^ (I- v. 
E 13 ?-^:^lSSlhe dry Chronicle of Theophanes {p. 1U7, WS.j. 

ivSovs. They could scarcely be real Indians; and the JEthi- 
opians, sometimes knomi by thw «ame, were never used by the 
ancients as guards or followers : they were the trifling, 
obiedsof feinale and royal luxury (Terent. Eunuch, act i. scene n. 
Sueton. in August, c. S3, with a good note of Casaubon, in Cabguia, 

®*l| The Sergius (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 21. 22. Anecdot. c.5.) and Mar- 
oellus (Goth. 1. ui* c. 52.) are mentioned by Procopius. See Theo- 

Alernannus (p. 3-) quotes an old Byzantine MS. which has been 

printed in the ImperiumOrientale of Banduri. 

^ Of the disgrace and restoration of Beli^ius, the equine ori- 
ginal record is preserved in the fragment of John Maifela (tom. iu 
and the exact Chronicle nf Theophanes (p. 194-^04.). 
Eedrenus {Compend. p. 387, 5SS.1 and Zonwas (tom. ». 1. xiy. p. 69,). 
seem to hesitate between the obsolete trutJi and the growing false- 

^^*69 The source of this idle fable may lie derived frtra; a miscella- 
neous work pf^the xUth ceniuri'. th« 
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iTioiik (Basil. 1S46,’ ad calcem Lycoiihront. Colon. Allobri^. 1614, in 
Corp. Poet. Groec.ll. He relates the blindness and beg^ry of Bdl- 


according to the secret instructions of their 
patron. 6? Posterity will not hastily believe that 
an hero who, in the vigour of life, had disdained 
the fairest offers of ambition and revenge, should 
stoop to tlie murder of his prince, whom he 
could not long expect to survive, plis followers 
were impatient to fly ; but flight must have been 
supported by rebellion, and he had lived enough 
for nature and for glory. Belisarius A. B. ses, 

appeared before the council with less 

fear than indignation : after forty years* service, 
the emperor had prejudged his guilt ; and in- 
justice was sanctified by the presence and au- 
thority of the patriarch. The life of Belisarius 
was graciously spared; but his fortunes were 
sequestered, and, from December to July, he 
was guarded as a prisoner in his own palace. 
At length his innocence was acknow- a.I). 564, 
ledged ; his freedom and honours were 
restored ; and death, which might be hastened 
by resentment and grief, removed him a.d.565, 
from the world about eight months ™chi . 
after his deliverance. The name of Belisarius 
can never die : but instead of the funeral, the 
monuments, the statues, so justly due to his 
memory, I only read, that his treasures, the 
spoils of the Goths and Vandals, were imme- 
diately confiscated by the emperor. Some de- 
cent portion was reserved, however, for the use 
of his widow; and as Antonina had much to 
repent, she devoted the last remains of her life 
and fortune to the foundation of convent. 
Such is the simple and genuine narrative of the 
fall of Belisarius and the ingratitude of Jus- 
tinian. 68 That he was deprived of his eyes, 
and reduced by envy to beg his bread, “ Give 
«a penny to Belisarius the general!** is a 
fiction of later times, 6*^ ■which has obtained 
credit, or rather favour, as a strange example of 
the vicissitudes of fortune. 7^ 

If the emperor could rejoice in 
the death of Belisarius, he enjoyed 
the base satisfaction only eight 
months, the last period of a reign of 
thirty-eight, and a life of eighty-three years. It 
would he ffl'fflcult to trace the character of a 
prince who is not the most conspicuous object of 
his own times ; but the confessions of an enemy 
may he received as the safest evidence of his 
virtues. The resemblance of Justinian to the 
bust of Domitian is maliciously urged ; 7'^ with 
the acknowledgment, however, of a well-pro- 
portioned figure, a ruddy complexion, and a 
pleasing countenance. The emperor was easy 
of access, patient of hearing, courteous and 

sarins in ten vulpar or political verses (Chiliad iii. No. 88. 339—348. 
in Corp. Toet. Grmc. tom. ii. p. 311.). 

Envutfia ^vXivav Kparctjv c/3oa Tip 
BeXitraptui ojSaXov Sore rep arparrjXarp 
Ov TUX’) fSo^acrev, airorv^Aot. S' 6 
This moral or romantio tale was imported into Italy with the lan- 
guage and manuscripts of Greece; rej)eated before the end of the xvth 
century by Crinitus, I’ontanus, and Volaterranus : attacktri by Alciat, 
for .the honour of the law; and defended by Baronius (A, I). dSl, 
No. 2, &c.) for the honour of the church. Yet Tzetzes himself had 
read in dltcr chronicles, that Belisarius did not lose his sight, and that 
he recovered his fame and fortunes. 

70 The statue in the villa Borghesc at Rome, in a sitting po.sture, 
with an open hand, which is vulgarly given to Belisarius, may be 
ascribed with move dignity to Augustus in the act of propitiating Ne- 
mesis (Winckelinan, Hist. del’Art, tom. iii. p. 266.). Ex nocturne 
visa etiam stipem, quotannis, die certo, emendicabat apopulo, cavam 
manum asses porrigentibus prsebens (Hueton. in August, c. 91. with 
an excellent note of Casatibon). 

71 The ruhor of Domitian is stigmatised, quaintly enough, by the 
pen of Tacitus (in Vit. Agricol. c. 4.6.) ; and has been likewise noticed 
by the younger Pliny (PtinegvT. c- 48.) tmd Suetonius (in Domitian. 
c. 18. and Casaubon ad locum). Procopius (Anecdot. c. 8.) foolishly 
l^eves that only ofu: bust of Domitian had reached the vith century. 
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affable m diKCOurse, and a master of the angry 


passions, 


which rage wdth such destructive vio- 


lence in the breast of a despot, Procopius 
praises lus temper, to n'prouch him with calm 
and deliberate cruelty ; but in the conspiracies 
which attacked his authority and person, a more 
candid judge will approve tlie justice, or admire 
the clemency of Justinian. Jlc excelled in the 
private virtues of chastity and temperance : but 
the impartial love of beauty would have been 
less mischievous than his conjugal tenderness for 
Theodora; and his abstemious diet w^as regu- 
lated, not by the prudence of a pliilosopher, but 
the superstition of a monk. His repasts were 
short and frugal ; on solemn fasts, he contented 
himself with water and vegetables ; and such 
was his strength, as w’cll as fervour, that he fre- 
quently passed two days, and as many iiiglits, 
without tasting any food* The measure of his 
sleep w^as not less rigorous: aft c?r the repose of 
a single hour, the body was awakened by the 
soul ; arid, to the astonishment of his chamber- 
lains, Justinian walked or studied till the morn- 
ing light. Such restless application prolonged 
his time for the acquisition of knowledge 72 and 
the despatch of business ; and he might seriously 
deserve the reproach of confounding, by minute 
and preposterous diligence, tlio general order of 
his administration. The emperor professed him- 
self a musician and architect, a poet and philo- 
sopher, a law’yer and theologian ; and if he failed 
in the enterprise of reconciling the Christian 
sects, the review of the Roman jurisprudence is 
a noble monument of his spirit and industry. 
In the government of the empire, lie was less 
wise or less successful : the age w'as unfortunate ; 
tlie people was oppressed and discontented; 
Theodora abused her power; a succession of 
bad ministers disgraced his judgment; and 
Justinian was neither beloved in liis life, nor 
regretted at his death. The love of fame "was 
deeply implanted in his breast, but he conde- 
scended to the poor ambition of titles, honours, 
and contemporary praise ; and while he laboured 
to fix the admiration, he forfeited the esteem and 
adectloii of the Romans. The design of the 
African and Italian wars w'as boldly conceived 
and executed ; and his penetration discovered 
the talents of Belisarius in the camp, of Narses 
in the palace. But the name of the emperor is 
eclipsed by the names of his victorious generals; 
and Belisarius still lives, to upbraid the envy 
and ingratitude of his sovereign. The partial 
favour of mankind applauds the genius of a con- 
queror, wdio leads and directs his subjects in the 
exercise of arms. Tlie characters of Philip the 
Second and of Justinian are distinguished by 
the cold ambition wdiich delights in war, and 
declines the dangers of the field. Yet a colossal 

72 The studies and science of Justinian are attested by the confe* 
Sion (Anecdot. c. 8. 13.), still more than by the praises (Gothic. I. iii. 
C.31. deKdific.l.i. Croom. c. 7.) of Procopius. Consult the copious 
index; of Alemannus, and read the Life of Justinian by Ludewig 

ihe C. P. Christiana of Ducange (I. i. c. 21. No. 1.), a 
chain of original testimonies, ftrom Procopius in the vith, to Gyllxus 

in the j£vith,tentury, 

74 The first comet is mentioned by J ohn Malcla (tom. u. p. liKJ. 
212.) and Theophanes (p. 154.) ; the second by Procopius (Feme. 1. li. 
c. k). Yet I strongly suspect their identity. The paleness of the sun 
(Vandal. 1. ii. c. uf) is applied by Theophanes (p. 158.) to a diiierent 

^5 Seneca’s viith book of Natural Questions displays, in the theory 
comets, a philosophic mind. Yet should we not too candidly cou- 


statue of bronze represented the emperor on 
horseback, preparing to march against the Per- 
sians in the habit and armour of Achilles. In 
the great square before the church of St. Sophia, 
this monument was raised on a brass column 
and a stone pedestal of seven steps; and the 
pillar of Theodosius, which weighed seven thou- 
sand four hundred pounds of silver, was re- 
moved from the same place by the avarice and 
vanity of Justinian. Future princes w^'ere more 
just or indulgent to Ais memory ; the elder An- 
dronicus, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, repaired and beautified his equestrian 
statue ; since the fall of the empire, it has been 
melted into cannon by the victorious Turks. 73 

I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, 
the earthquakes, and the plague, which asto- 
nished or afflicted the age of Justinian. 

I. In the fifth year of his reign, comets, 
and in the month of September, a A. d. 5 SI-. 539 . 
comet 74 was seen during twenty days in the 
western quarter of the heavens, and wiiich shot 
its rays into the north. Eight years aftenvards, 
while the sun w'as in Capricorn, another comet 
appeared to follow in tlie Sagittary : the size 
was gradually increasing ; the head was in the 
east, the tail in tlie w’-est, and it remained visible 
above forty days. The nations, who gazed with 
astonishment, expected wars and calamities 
from their baleful influence; and these expecta- 
tions were abundantly fulfilled. The astronomers 
dissembled their ignorance of the nature of these 
blazing stars, w’hich they affected to represent as 
the floating meteors of the air; and few among 
them embraced the simple notion of Seneca and 
the Chaldaians, that they are only planets of a 
longer period and more eccentric niotion,73 
Time and science have justified the conjectures 
and predictions of the Homan sage : the tele- 
scope has opened new w'orlds to the eyes of 
astronomers ; 70 and, in the narrow’ space of his- 
tory and fable, one and the same comet is already 
found to have revisited the earth in seven equal 
revolutions of five hundred and seventy-five 
years. The 77 which ascends beyond the 
Christian aera one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-seven years, is coeval with Ogyges, the 
father of Grecian antiquity. And this appear- 
ance explains the tradition which Varro has 
preserved, that under his reign the planet Venus 
changed her colour, size, figure, and course ; a 
prodigy without example either in past or suc- 
ceeding ages,78 Xhe second visit, in the year 
eleven hundred and ninety-three, is darkly im- 
plied in the fable of Electra, the seventh of the 
Pleiads, who have been reduced to six since the 
time of the Trojan war. That nymph, the wife 
of Dardanus, was unable to support the ruin 
df her country : she abandoned tlie dances of 

found a vague predLctiun, a veaiet tempus, &c- vrlth the merit of real 

‘^76^ Artronomers may study Newton and Halley. I draw my humble 
science from the article Combtb, in the French Encyck»i«icUfi by M. 

^ 77*vhiSon, the fronest, pious, visionary Whiston, had fancied, fbr 
the sera of Nosdi’s flood (2242 years before Christ), a prior apparition 
of the $ame comet which drownetl the earth with its tail. 

78 A Disseatation of Preret (M<5moires de I'Acadfeiie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. I. p. 367—377.) affords an happy union of philosoyihy and 
erudition. The phaanomenon in the time of Op ges was jireseivetl by 
Varro (apud Augustin, de Civitate I>ei, xxi. 8.) who quotes Castor, 
Dion of Naples, and Adrastus of Cyaiens— nobiles mathematici. The 
two subsequent periods are preserved by tlie Greek mytholoiji&ts and 
the Spurious Itooks o£ Sibylline vearses. 
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her sister orbs, iled from the zodiac to the north 
pole, and obtJiined, from her dishevelled locks, 
the name of the comet- The third period ex- 
pires in the year six hundred and eighteen, a 
date tliat exactly agrees with the tremendous i 
comet of the Sibyl, and perhaps of Pliny, ! 
which arose in the west two generations before ! 
the reign of Cyrus. The fiurth apparition, forty- | 
four years before the birth of Christ, is of all 
others the most splendid and important. After 
the death of Cassar, a long-haired star was con- 
spicuous to Home and to the nations, during the 
games which were exiiibitecl by young Octavian, 
in honour of Venus and his uncle. The vulgar 
opinion, that it conveyed to heaven the divine 
soul of the dictator, was cherished and conse- 
crated by the piety of a statesman ; while his 
secret superstition referred the comet to the 
glory of his own times. 7*^ The jy^th visit has 
been already ascribed to the fifth year of Jus- 
tinian, which coincides with the five hundred and 
thirty-first of the Christian mra. And it may 
deserve notice, that in this, as in the preceding 
instance, the comet was followed, though at a 
longer interval, by a remarkable paleness of the 
sun. The sixth return, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and six, is recorded by the chronicles of 
Europe and China; and in the first fervour of 
the Crusades, the Christians and the Mahomet- 
ans might surmise, with equal reason, that it 
portended the destruction of the Infidels. The 
seventh phsenomenon, of one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty, was presented to the eyes of an 
enlightened age.s^^ The philosophy of Bayle 
dispelled a prejudice which Milton’s muse had 
so recently adorned, that the comet, “ from its 
horrid hair shakes pestilence and war.” 8 1 Its 
road in the heavens was observed with exquisite 
skill by Flamsteed and Cassini ; and tbe mathe- 
matical science of Bernoulli, Newton, and 
Halley, investigated the laws of its revolutions. 
At the eighth period, in the year two thousand 
three hundred and iitVy-five, their calculations 
may perhaps be verified by the astronomers of 
some future capital in the Siberian or American 
wilderness. 

IT. The near approach of a co- 
met may injure or destroy the globe 
which ire inhabit; but the changes on its surface 
have been hitherto produced by the action of 
volcanoes and earth(piakes.82 The nature of 
the soil may indicate the countides most exposed 
to these formidable concussions, since they are 
caused by subterraneous fires, and such fires are 
kindled by the union and fermentation of iron 

79 riiny {Hist. Nat. ii. 23.) has transcribed the oripnal memorial 
of Auprustus. Mairan, in his most ingenious letters to the P. ParenniTi, 
missionary in China, removes the games and the comet of SeptemlK*r, 
from the year M to the year 43, odbre the Christian mra ; but I am 
Slot totally subdued by the criticism of tlie xstronomer (Opuscules, 
■p. 27o~3ol.}.: 

Hf) This last comet was visible in the month of December, '16S0. 
Bayle, who began his Perisees sur la Comde in January 1(181 UEuiTes, 
tom. iii-), was forced to argue that a mjiernniural comet would have 
confirmed tlie ancients in their idolatry. Bemouili (see his ElosSf in 
Ponteneile, torn. v. p. 99.) was forced' to allow that tlie tail, tliough 
not the head, was a sign of the -wrath of God. 

81 Paradise I.rf>st was publishcil in the year lfi67 j and the famous 
lines {I. ii. 708., &c.), -which startled the licimser, may allude to the 
msent comet of 16G4, observed by Cassini at Rome in the presence 
of queen Christina (Pontenelle, in his Ehrge, tom. v. p. 33S.). Had 
Charles II. betrayed any symptoms cf euriositv or fear ? 

82 For the cause of earthquakes, see Butf^ (tom. i. p. 50?U.53(5. 
Suppldnent k PHist. NaturcUe, tom. v. p. 3S2-31M). edidtHi in 4to. 
.VaJraont de Botnare (Dictionnaire d’Hisloire Naturelle, Tretaii&mm 
de Terre, Pyi-ffra), Watson (Chemical JEssays, tom, i, p, 


JEarthquales. 


and sulphur. But their times and effects ap- 
pear to lie beyond the reach of human curiosity, 
and the philosopher will discreetly abstain from 
the prediction of earthquakes, till he has counted 
the drops of water that silently filtrate on the 
inflammable mineral, and measured tbe caverns 
which increase by resistance the explosion of the 
imprisoned air. Without assigning the cause, 
history will distinguish the periods in wiiidi 
these calamitous events have been rare or fre- 
quent, and will observe, that this fever of the 
earth raged with uncommon violence during the 
reign of Justinian. §3 Each year is marked 
by the repetition of earthquakes, of such du- 
ration, that Constantinople has been shaken 
above forty days; of such extent, that the shock 
has been communicated to the whole surface of 
the globe, or at least of the Roman empire. An 
impulsive or vibratory motion was felt; enor- 
mous chasms were opened, huge and heavy 
bodies were discharged into the air, the sea alter- 
nately advanced and retreated beyond its ordi- 
nary bounds, and a mountain was torn from 
LibanuSjS^ and cast into the waves, where it pro- 
tected, as a mole, the new harbour of Botrys 85 
in Phoenicia. The stroke that agitates an ant- 
hill, may crush the insect myriads in the dust ; 
yet truth must extort a confession, that man has 
industiiously laboured for his own destruction. 
The institution of great cities, which include a 
nation within the limits of a wall, almost realises 
the wish of Caligula, that the Roman people had 
but one neck. Two hundred and fi.% thousand 
persons are said to have perished in a. d. 526 , 
the earthquake of Antioch, whose 
domestic multitudes were swelled by the conflux 
of strangers to the festival of the Ascension. 
Tlie loss of Berytus 86 was of smaller a. d. .wi, 
account, but of much greater value. 

That city, on the coast of Pbrnnicia, was illus- 
trated by the study of the civil law, which 
opened the sure.st road to wealth and dignity : 
the schools of Berytiis were filled with the lising 
spiiits of the age, and many a youth was lost in 
the earthquake, who might have lived to be tiie 
scourge or the guardian of his country. In 
these disasters, the architect becomes the enemy 
of mankind. The hut of a savage, or the tent 
of an Arab, may be thrown down without injury 
to the inhabitant ; and the Peruvians had reason 
to deride tbe IblJy of their Spanish conquerors, 
who with so much cost and labour erected their 
own sepulchres. The rich marbles of a patrician 
are dashed on his own head : a whole people 
is buried under the ruins of public and private 

83 The earthquakes that shook the Roman world in the reign of 
Justinian, are described or mentioned by rrocojiins (Goth. i. iv. 
c. 25. Anecdot. c. 18.), Agathias (1. ii. p. 52, .'wl, 54. 1. v. p. 145— 
152.), John Malela (Chron. toin. ii. i). 110—146. 176, 177. 183. 193. 
220. 229. 251. 255, 231.), and Theophanes (p. 151. 183. 189- 191— 
196.). 

84 An abrupt height, a perpendicular cape, between Aradus and 
'\>trys, named by the Greeks Srwv 7rpoffCD7m> .and 


, . « , .and evTTpocswTroiJ or kttfo- 

vpoawtrov by the scrupulous Christians { Polvb. 1. v. )!. 411. Pompon. 
■*^ela, 1. i. c. 12. p. 87. cum Isaac Voss. Observat. Maundrell, Journey, 
32,35. l-’ocock’s Description, vol.ii. p. 99.). 

8.5 Botrvs -was founded ('.mn. .-into Chrkt. 0r?5_ 


8.5 Botrys -was founded {.ann. ante Christ. 9.55—90.3.) by Ithobal 
king of Tyre (Alarshani, Canon. Chron. p. 587, 388.). Its poor 
representative, the village of Fatrone, is now destitute of am nar- 


A-D. 551, July 9. (I'heophane, p.'iO'ZTj but" Agathias\u 
52.) suspends the earthquake till he has achieved thi 
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edifices; and the conflagration is kindled and 
propagated by the iiininnerablo fires which are 
necessary for the subsistence and luanufacturos 
of a great city. Instead of the mutual sym- 
pathy which i^ight comfort and assist the dis- 
tresvsed, they dreadfully experience tlie vices and 
passions %vbich are released from the fear of 
punisliment : the tottering houses are pillaged 
by intrepid avarice ; revenge embraces tfie mo- 
ment, and selects the victim ; and the earth often 
s^vallows the assassin, or the ravishcr, in the 
consummation of their crimes. Superstition in- 
volves the present danger w’ith invisible terrors ; 
and if the image of death may sometimes be 
subservient to the virtue or repentance of indi- 
viduals, an aflrighted people is more forcibly 
moved to expect the end of tlie world, or to 
deprecate with servile homage the wrath of an 
avenging Deity. 

riatriie^its HI. JliltJnopia and Egypt have 

nature^ bccii Stigmatised in every age, as the 

A. IJ.512, original source and seminary of the 
plague. S7 In a damp, hot, stagnating air, tins 
African fever is generated from the putrefaction 
of animal substances, and especially from the 
swarms of locusts, not less destructive to man- 
kind in their death than in their lives. The 
fital disease w’hich depopulated tlie earth in the 
time of Justinian and his successors, >'^8 first ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood of Pelusium, be- 
tween the Serbonian bog and the eastern channel 
of the Nile. From thence, tracing as it were 
a double path, it spread to the east, over Syria, 
Persia, and the Indies, and penetrated to the 
w’Cst, along the coast of Africa, and over tlie 
continent of Europe. In the spring of the se- 
cond year, Constantinople, during three or four 
months, ivas visited by the pestilence ; and Pro- 
copius, wdio observed its progress and symptoms 
with the eyes of a physician,® lias emulated the 
skill and diligence of Thucydides in the descrip- 
tion of the plague of Athensd'O The infection 
was sometimes announced by the visions of a 
distempered fancy, and the victim despaired as 
soon as ho had heard the menace and felt the 
stroke of an invisible spectre. But the greater 
number, in their beds, in the streets, in their 
usual occupation, were surprised by a slight 
fever; so slight, indeed, that neither the pulse 
nor the colour of the patient gave any signs of 
the approaching danger. The same, the next, 
or the succeeding day, it was declared by the 
swelling of the glands, particularly those of the 
groin, of the arm-pits, and under the ear; and 
when these buboes or tumours w^ere opened, they 
were found to contain a coaly or black substance, 
of the size of a lentil. If they came to a just 
swelling and suppuration, the patient w’^as saved 

87 I have read with pleasure Mead’s short, but elegant, treatise coU' 
ceming Pestilential Disorders, the viiith edition, London, 1722. 

MiJ .Vto 


77<>, 777.), Oregory of Tours^ (tom. ii. 


,, , Agathias ( 

Paul Diaconus {1. ii. c. 4. p. . . , „ . . ^ 

1. iv. c. 5 p. 205.), who styles it Awe# Itifxnhm'ia) and the Chronicles 
of Victor Tunnunensis (p. 9. in Thesjiur. Teinporuro), of Maj'celiinus 
(p. 54.), and of Theophanes (th. 153.). 

satisMedt _ 

and use of the technical words. Yet many "words that are now sci- 
entific were common and popular in the Greek idiom. 


' 89 Ih*. Freind (Hist. Medicin. in 0pp. p. 416-420. Lond. 1735.) is 
satisfied that Procopius must have studied physic, from his knowledjm 
ind use of the technical words. Yet many "words that are now sci- 
Jntlfic were common and popular in the Greek idiom. 

90 See Thucydides, 1. ii. c. 47-54. n. 127-133. edit. Dukcr, and 
the poetical dcscriiJtion of the same plague by Lucretius {!• vi. 1136 


by this kind and natural discharge of the morbid 
humour. But if they continued hard and dry, 
a mortification quickly ensued, and the fifth day 
was commonly the term of his life. Tiie fevef 
was often accompanied with lethargy or deli«- 
rium ; the bodies of the sick were covered wit|i 
black pustules or carbuncles, the symptoms of 
immediate death ; and in the constitutions top 
feeble to produce an eruption, the vomiting of 
blood was follow’-ed by a mortification of the 
bowels. To pregnant women the plague was 
generally mortal ; yet one infant was drawn alive 
from his dead mother, and three mothers sur- 
vived the loss of their infected foetus. Youth 
was the most perilous season ; and the female 
sex was less susceptible than the male : but every 
rank and profession was attacked with indiscri- 
minate rage, and many of those who escaped 
were deprived of the use of their speech, with- 
out being secure from a return of the disorder, fn 
The physicians of Constantinople were zealous 
and skilful : but their art was bafiied by the va- 
rious symptoms and pertinacious vehemence of 
the disease : the same remedies were productive 
of contrary effects, and tlie event capriciously 
disappointed their prognostics of death or re- 
covery. Tlie order of funerals, and the right of 
sepulchres, were confounded ; those who w’ere 
left without friends or servants, lay unburied in 
the streets, or in their desolate houses ; and a 
magistrate was authorised to collect the promis- 
cuous heaps of dead bodies, to transjiort them 
by land or water, and to inter them in deep pits 
beyond the precincts of the city. Their own 
danger, and the prospect of public distress, awak- 
ened some remorse in the minds of the most vi- 
cious of mankind ; the confidence of health again 
revived their passions and habits ; but philosopliy 
must disdain the observation of Procopius, that 
the lives of such men were guarded by the pecu- 
liar favour of fortune or providence. He forgot, 
or perhaps he secretly recollected, that the plague 
had touched the person of Justinian himself ; 
but the abstemious diet of the emperor may sug- 
gest, as in the case of Socrates, a more rational 
and honourable cause for his recovery.^ Dur- 
ing his sickness, the public consternation was 
expressed in the habits of the citizens ; and their 
idleness and despondence occasioned a general 
scarcity in the capital of the East. 

Contagion is the inseparablesymp- 
tom of the plague ; which, by mutual dur^ion.^ 

respiration, is transfused from the -542— 594. 

infected persons to the lungs and stomach of 
those w’ho approach them. While philosophers 
believe and tremble, it is singular, that the exist- 
ence of a real danger should have been denied 
by a people most prone to vain and imaginary 

— .1284.) I "vvaR indebted to Dr. Hunter for an elaborate commentary 
on this part of Thucydides, a quarto of 600 paces (Venet. ia)5, apud 
Juntas), "Which was pronounced in St. Mark’s library, by Fabius Paul- 
linus Utinensis, a physician and philosopher. 

91 Thucydides (c- 51.) affirms, that the infection could only be 
once taken ; but Evagrius, -who had family expirience of the plague, 
observes, that gome persons, who had escaped the first, «mk under 
the second, attack { and tins repetition is confirmed by Pabius Panl- 
llnus (p.5S8.). I observe, that on this, head physicians are divided ; 
and the nature and operation of the disease may not alrvays lie similssr. 

92 It was thus that Socrates had been saved by his teroperance, in 
the plague of Athens (Aul. Gelling Noct. Attic, ii. 1.}. Dr. Meatl 
accounts for the peculiar salubrity of religious houseg, by the two ad- 
vantages cfifseclujbian, and abstinence (p. 18, 19-). 
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terrors. 93 Yet the fellow-citizens of Procopins 
were satisfied, by some short and partial expe- 
rience, that the infection could not be gained by 
the closest conversation j 9"^ and this persuasion 
might support the assiduity of friends or physi- 
cians in the care of the sick, whom inhuman 
prudence would have condemned to solitude and 
despair. But the fatal security, like the pre- 
destination of the Turks, must have aided the 
progress of the contagion ; and those salutary 
precautions to %vhich Europe is indebted tor her 
safety, were unknown to the government of Jus- 
tinian. No restraints were imposed on the free 
and frequent intercourse of the Roman provinces ; 
from Persia to France, the nations were mingled 
and infected by wars and emigrations and the 
pestilential odour which lurks for years in a bale 
of cotton, was imported, by the abuse of trade, 
into the most distant regions. The mode of its 
propagation is explained by the remark of Pro- 
copius himself, that it always spread from the 
sea-coast to the inland country ; the most seques- 
tered islands and mountains were successively 
visited ; the places which had escaped the fury of 
its first passage, were alone exposed to the con- 
tagion of the ensuing year. The winds might 
ditfuse that subtle venom ; but unless the atmo- 
sphere be previously disposed for its reception, 
the plague would soon expire in the cold or tem- 
perate climates of the earth. Such vras the 
universal corruption of the air, that the pesti- 
lence which burst forth in the fifteenth year of 
Justinian, was not checked or alleviated by any 
difference of the seasons. In time, its first 
malignity was abated and dispersed ; the disease 
alternately languished and revived ; but it was 
not till the end of a calamitous period of fifty- 
two years, that mankind recovered tbeir health, or 
the air resumed its pure and salubrious quality. 
No facte have been preserved to sustain an ac- 
count, or even a conjecture, of the numbers that 
perished in this extraordinary mortality. I only 
find, that during three months, five, and at length 
ten, thousand persons died each day at Constan- 
tinople ; that many cities of the East were left 
vacant, and that in several districts of Italy the 
harvest and the vintage withered on the ground. 
The triple scourge of war, pestilence, and fa- 
mine, afilicted the subjects of Justinian, and his 
reign is disgraced by a visible decrease of tlie 

Mead proves that the plajsrue is contagious, from Thucydides, 
Lucretius, .ilristotle, (ialen, and common ex{»erience (p. 10— iiO.); 
and he refutes {Preface, p. the contrary opinion of the 

Fnmch physicians who vjsitetl {Marseilles in tlie year 1720. Yet these 


iat, in the present hour of prosperity and 
contains no more than 90,000 souls (Necker, sur les Finances, tom. i. 

' p. 231.,). . ■ ■ . . 

94 The strong assertions of Procopius, owe yap larpto owe yap 
iiSiwnj — are overthrown by the subsequent experience of JEvagrius. 

95 After sonte hcTires of rhetoric, the sanrls of the sea, &c. Ihroco- 
pius (Anccdot. c. 18.) attempts a more definite account; that juw- 
ptaSaj p.vpia6eov p.vpuii had been exterminated imder the reign of 
the Im^jerial d.-cmon. The expression is obscure in grammar and 
atithmetie ; and a literal interpretation would produce several mil- 


of th^r motive. If we drop the p.vpt,a3a{, the remaining ftvptaSaw 
/tu/MOf, a myriad of myriads, would furnish one hundred millions, a 


not wholly inadmissible. 

1 The civilian!! of the darker ^es have established an absurd and 
iticomprehraisible mode of quotation, which is supported by authority 
and custom. In their references to the Code, the Pandects, and the 
Institutes, they mention die number, not of the book, but only of the 
lam t and content themselves with reciting the first words of tbe title 
to which it belongs j and of these tides there are more than a tboosand. 

“ Xaidewig (Vit. Jn&tiniani, p. 2<^.) wishes tp shake off this pedantic 
yei»; and I have dared to adopt the simple and rational Wfithod of 
numbering the book, the title, and the law 


human specie.s, which has never been repaired in 
some of the fairest countries of the globe»9» 


CHAF. XLIVf . 

Idea of the Boman JurUprudence^ — - TJie Laws 
of the Kings, — The Twelve Tables of the 
.Decemvirs, — The Laius of the People, The 
Decrees of the Senate, — ■ The Edicts of the 
Magistrates and Emperors, — Authority of the 
Civilians, — Code, Pandects, Novels, and Insti’- 
lutes of Justinian : — L Rights of Persons,-— 
II. Eights of Things, — III. Private Injuries 
and Actions, — IV. Crimes and Punishments. 
The vain titles of the victories of TheCivu 
Justinian are crumbled into dust; 
but the name of the legislator is inscribed on a 
fair and everlasting monument. Under his 
reign, and by his care, the civil jurisprudence 
was digested in the immortal works of the Code, 
the Fakbects, and the Institutes : i the public 
reason of the Romans has been silently or stu- 
diously transfused into the domestic institutions 
of Europe, and the laws of Justinian still 
command the respect or obedience of independ- 
ent nations. Wise or fortunate is the prince who 
connects his own reputation with the honour and 
interest of a perpetual order of men. The de- 
fence of their founder is the first cause which in 
every age has exercised the zeal and industry of 
the civilians. They piously commemorate his 
virtues; dissemble or deny his failings; and 
fiercely chastise the guilt or folly of tlie rebels 
who presume to sully the majesty of the purple. 
The idolatry of love has provoked, as it usually 
happens, the rancour of opposition : the charac- 
ter of Justinian has been exposed to the blind 
vehemence of flattery and invective ; and the 
injustice of a sect (the Anii-Tribonians') has 
refused all praise and merit to the prince, his 
ministers, and his laws.3 Attached to no party, 
interested only for the truth and candour of his- 
tory, and directed by the most temperate and 
skilful guides, 4 I enter with Just diffidence on 
the subject of civil law, winch has exhausted so 
many learned lives, and clothed the walls of 
such spacious libraries. In a single, if possible, 
in a short chapter, I shall trace the Roman ju- 
risprudence from Romulus to Justinian,-^ a.ppre- 

2 Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and Scotland, have re- 
ceived them as cojr.mon law or reason ; in France, Italy, s&c. they 
possess a direct or indirect influence; and they were respected in 
England, from Stephen to Edward I. our national Justinian {Duck, 
de Usu et Auotoriiate Juris CivUis, 1. it. c. 1. S— 15. Heinecciup, Hist. 
Juris Germanici, c. .'5,4. No. 55— 124. and the legal historians of each 
country). 

3 Francis Hottoman, a learned and acute lawwer of the xvith 
century', wished to mortify Cujachis, and to please the Chancellor 
de ITlbpital. His Anti-Tribonianus (which I have never been able 
to procure) was published in French in 1G09 ; and his sect was 
progagated in Germany (Heineccius, Opp. tom. iii. sylloge iii. p. 171 

4 At the head of these guides I shall resiwctfully place the learned 
and perspicuotjs Heineccius, a German professor, who died at Halle 
in the year 1741 (see his Eloge in the Nouveile BibliotMque Ger- 
manique, tom. ii. p, 51—64.). His ample works have been collected 
in eight volumes in 4to. Geneva, 174.3—1748. The treatises which I 
have separately used are, 1. Historia Juris Uomani et Germanici, Lugd. 
Batav. 1740, in 8vo. 2. Syntagma Antiquitatum Romanum Juris- 

r jdentiam iilustrantium, 2 vols. in Svo. Traject. ad Rhenum. 

Elementa Juris Givilis secundum Ordinem In'stitutionum, Lugd. 
Bat. 1751, in 8vo. 4. Elementa J. C. secundum Ordinem Pandec- 
tarum, Traject. 1772, in Svo. 2 vols. 

^ 5 Our original text is a fragment de Origine Juris (Pandect. I. i. 
tit. ii.) of Pomponius, a Roman lawyer, who lived under the Anto- 
nines (Heinecc. tom, iii. syll. iii. p. 66—126.). It has been abridged, 
and probably corrupted, by Trilionian, and since restored by Bynkers- 
hoek (Opp. tom. i. p. 279-304.). 
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date the laboxirs of that emperor, and pause to 
contemplate the principles of a science so import- 
ant to the peace and happiness of society. The 
laws of a nation form the most instructive por- 
tion of its history ; and, although I have devoted 
myself to write the annals of a declining mo- 
narchy, I shall embrace the occasion to breathe 
the pure and invigorating air of the republic, 
tatrfthe primitive government of 

jdngs of Rome. Rouic^ was Composed, with some 
political skill, of an elective king, a council of 
nobles, and a general assembly of the people. 
War and religion were administered by tlie su- 
preme magistrate ; and he alone proposed the 
laws, which 'were debated in the senate, and 
finally ratified or reflected by a majority of votes 
in the thirty curias? or parishes of the city. Ro- 
mulus, Numa, and Servius Tullius, are cele- 
brated as the most ancient legislators j and 
each of them claims his peculiar part in the 
threefold division of jurisprudence, 7 The laws 
of marriage, the education of children, and the 
authority of parents, which may seem to draw 
their origin from nature itself, are ascribed to the 
untutored wisdom of Romulus. The law of 
nations and of religious worship, which Numa 
introduced, was derived from his nocturnal con- 
verse \vith the nymph Egeria. The civU law is 
attributed to the experience of Servius : he ba- 
lanced the rights and fortunes of the seven classes 
of citizens; and guarded, by hfty new regu- 
lations, the observance of contracts and the pu- 
nishment of crimes. The state, which he had 
inclined towards a democracy, %vas changed by 
the last Tarquin into lawless despotism; and 
when the kingly office was abolished, the patri- 
cians engrossed the benefits of freedom. The 
royal laws became odious or obsolete ; the mys- 
terious deposit was silently preserved by the 
priests and nobles ; and, at the end of sixty years, 
the citizens of Rome still complained that they 
were ruled by the arbitrary sentence of the ma- 
gistrates. Yet the positive institutions of the 
kings had blended themselves with the public 
and private manners of the city; some frag- 
ments of that venerable jurisprudences were 

6 The constitutional histoiy of the kings of Rome may lie stiulied 
in tlie first book of Livy, and more copionsiy in Dionysius Halicai'- 
nassensis (l.ii. p. 80—9(5. 119— IZO. l.iv. p. 198— 220.), -who sometimes 
betravs the charncter of a rhetorician and a (Ireek. 

7 'Jhis threefold division of the law was applied to the three Roman 
kings by Justus Lipsius (0pp. tom. iv. p. 279.) ; is adopted by Uravina, 
Origines Juris Civilis, p. 28. edit. Ups. 1737.) : and is reluctantly 
admitted by Mascou, his German editor. 

8 The most ancient Code or Digest was styletl Jus Papirianmn, 
from the first compiler, Papirins, who flourished somewhat before or 
after the Ref^fuffinm lVa.ndcct. 1. i. tit. ii.). The best judicial critics, 
even Bynkershoek (lorn. i. p. 284, 285.) and Heinecoius (Hist. J. C. R. 
i. i. c. 16, 17., and 0pp. tom. iii. syllogo iv. p. 1—8.), give credit to 
this tale of Pompimius, without sufficiently adverting to the value 
and rarity of such a monument of the third century, of the illkeraie 
city. 1 much suspect that the Caius Papirins, the Pontifex IMaximns, 
who revived the laws of Nrrmn (Dionys. Hal. 1. iii. p. 171.), left only 

1 oral tradition ; and that the .Tus Papirianum of Granius Placet^ 


(Pandect, 1. 1 ,, tit. xvi. leg, 144.) was not a commentary, but 
ginal work, compiled in the time of Gaasar (Censorin. de Die 
1. iii, p. 13. Duker de Latinitate J. C. p. 157-). 

9 A pompous, though feeble, attempt to restore the ordinal, is 
nade in the Histoire de la Jurispindence Komaine of Terasson, 


made ^ 

p. 22 --72. Paris, 1750, in folio; a work of more promise than 
ibrmance. 

10 In the year 1444, seven or eight tables of brass were dug up 
between Cortona and Gubio. A part of these, for the rest is Etruscan, 
represents the primitive state of the Pelasgic letters and language, 
which are ascrilied by Herodotus to that district of Italy (l.i. c.56, 
57, 58.) ; though this difficult passage may be explained of a Crestona 
in Thrace (Notes de Larcher, tom. i. p. 256—261.). The savage dia- 
lect of the Eugabine tables has exercised, and may still elude, the 
divination of criticism ; but the root is undoubtedly Latin, of the same 
age and character as the Saliare Carmen, which, in the time of Ho- 
race, none could understand. The Roman idiom, by an infusion of 
Doric and iEolic Greek, was gradually ripened into the style of the 
xU tables, of the DuBlian column, of Ennius, of Thence, and of 


compiled by the diligence of antiquarians, 5’ and 
above twenty texts still spealc the rudeness of 
the Pelasgic idiom of the Latins, h) 

I shall not repeat the well-known 
story of the Decemvirs, ^ t who siil- tables of uie 
lied by their actions the honour of 
in.scrihing on brass, or wood, or ivory, the 
TWELVE TABLES of the Roman laws.^- They 
W’ere dictated by the rigid and jealous spirit of 
an aristocracy, which had yielded with reluct- 
ance to the just demands of the people. But 
the substance of the twelve tables was adapted 
to the state of the city; and the Romans had 
emerged from barbarism, since they were capable 
of studying and embracing the institutions of 
their more enlightened neighbours, A wise 
Ephesian veas driven by envy from his native 
country: before he could reach the shores of 
Latium, he had observed the various forms of 
human nature and civil society ; he imparted his 
knowledge to the legislators of Rome, and a 
statue was erected in the forum to the perpetual 
memory of Hermodoriis. The names and di- 
visions of the copper money, the sole coin of 
the infant state, were of Dorian origin the 
harvests of Campania and Sicily relieved the 
wants of a people whose agriculture was often 
interrupted by war and faction; and since the 
trade was estabiishedri^ the deputies wffio sailed 
from the Tyber might return from the same 
harbours with a more precious cargo of political 
wdsdom. The colonies of Great Greece had 
transported and improved the arts of their mo- 
ther country. Cumae and Rhegium, Crotona 
and Tarentum, Agrigentum and Syracuse, were 
in the rank of the most flourishing cities. The 
disciples of Pythagoras applied philosophy to 
the use of government ; the unwritten laws of 
Charondas accepted the aid of poetry and 
music, and Zaieucus framed the republic of 
the Locrians, wffiich stood without alteration 
above tw^o hundred years. From a similar 
motive of national pride, both Livy and Dio- 
nysius are willing to believe that the deputies 
of Rome visited Athens under the wise and 
splendid administration of Pericles; and the 

Cicero (Gruter. Inscript. tom. i. p. cxlii. Sciplon Maffbi, Istoria 
Diplomatica, p. 241— 25S. Biblioth^que Italique, tom. Hi. p. 30—41. 
174—205. tom. xiv. p- 1—52.). . 

11 Compare Livy (l.iii. c. .31—69.) with Dioiiysixis Haljcamassensia 
(1.x. p.644— xi, p. 691.), How concise and animated is the Roman 
— how prolix and lifeless the Greek J Yet he has admirably judged the 
mastersi and defined the mles, of historical composition. 

12 fSrom the historians, Heineccius (Hist. J. R. Ui, ho. 26.) main- 
tains that the twelve tables were of brass — lereas : In the text of Tom- 

read eliorem; for which Scaliger has substituted rotomw 


akershoek, p. 286.). Wood, brass, and ivory, might be successively 

exHe is mentioned by Cicero {Tusculan- Queestion. v. 36.) ; 
his statue bv Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 11.). The letter, dream, and 
pr^hecy of Heraclitus, are alike spurious (Epistolse Grsec. Divers- 

This intricate subject of the Sicilian and Roman money, is ably 
discussed by Dr. Bentley (Dissertation on the Epistles of Phtilaris, 
p. 427-479.), whose powers in this controversy were called forth by 
honour and resentment. ' . 

15 The Romans, or their alHes, sailed as far as the fmr promontory 
of Africa (Polyb. l.iii. p. 177. edit. Casattbon,in ftilio). Their voyages 

to Cum®, &c. ate noticed by Livy and Dionysius. , 

16 This circumstance would alone prove the antiquity of Charondas, 

the l^islator of Rhegium and Catana, who, by a strange error of 
Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1. xii. p. 485—492.), is celebrated long after- 
wards as the author of the jiolicy of Thurium. _ , , . , , 

17 aileucus, whose existence has been rashly attacked, had the 
merit and giory of converting a band of outlaws (the I^pcrians) into 
the most virtuous and orderly of the Greek republics (see two 
moires of the Baron de St. Croix, sur la Ltigidation de la Grande 
Gr^ce; Mdm. de PAcarldmie, tom. xlii. p. 2/6-335.). But the 
laws of Zitleucus and Charondas, which imposed on DiodoruB and 
Stobaeus, are the spi'Hous conuiosition of a Pythagorean sophist, 
whose firaud has beea detected by the critical sagacity of Bentfey 
(p. 33S-377.). 
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laws of Solon were transfused into the twelve 
tables. If such an embassy had indeed, been 
received from the barbarians of Hesperia, the 
Eomaii name would have been flimiliar to the 
Greeks before the reign of Alexander; is and 
the faintest evidence would have been explored 
and celebrated by the curiosity of succeeding 
times. 33ut the Athenian monuments are^ si- 
lent ; nor will it seem credible that the patricians 
should undertake a long and perilous navigation 
to copy the purest model of a democracy. In 
the comparison of the tables of Solon with those 
of the Decemvirs, some casual resemblance may 
be found : some rules which nature and reason 
have revealed to every society ; some proofs of 
a common descent from Egypt or Phoenicia. 19 
But in all the great lines of public and private 
jurisprudence, the legislators of Rome and 
Athens appear to be strangers or adverse to each 
other. 

character Whatever might be the origin or 
and intiuence. merit of the twclvc tables, they 
obtained among the Romans that blind and 
partial reverence which the lawyers of every 
country delight to bestow on their municipal in- 
stitutions. The study is recommended by Ci- 
cero as equally pleasant and instructive. They 
amuse the mind by the remembrance of old 
« words and the portrait of ancient manners ; 

« they inculcate the soundest principles of go- 
vernment and morals : and I am not afraid to 
affirm, that the brief composition of the De- 
** cemvirs surpasses in genuine value the libra- 
** ries of Grecian philosophy. How admirable,” 
says Tully, with honest or affected prejudice, 
is tiie wisdom of our ancestors I We alone 
ar€* the masters of civil prudence, and our su- 
periority is the more conspicuous, if we deign 
to cast our eyes on the rude and almost riffi- 
** culous Jurisprudence of Draco, of Solon, and 
« of Ijycurgus.” The twelve tables w'ere com- 
mitted to the memory of the young and the 
meditation of the old ; they were transcribed and 
illustrated with learned diligence ; they had es- 
caped the dames of the Gauls, they subsisted in 
tlie age of Justinian, and their subsequent loss 
has been imperfectly restored by the labours of 


is I sei/e the opportunity of truciuir thp proj^ps'? of this national 
interfourso; 1. Herodotu.s and Tinirvdides (A. U. C- 500-3.00) ap- 
pear ignorant of the name and existence of Koine (Jo^ejih. contra 
Apion. tom. ii. i. i. c. lii. p. li t. edit, Haveveamp.). 2. 'J'heopompus 
(A. XL C. 400, Plin. iii. 0.) mentions the invasion of the Gaul-S, which 
is noticed in hwser terms liy llcraclidcs I’onticus (IMutarch in Ca- 
miUo, p. 292. edit. H. Stefihan.). 3. The rca! or fabulou.s emb.assy of 
the Romans to Alexander I A, U. 0.4.50), is attested hy Clitarcims 
{Ptin. iii. 9.), by Aristus and Ascie]iiade.s (Arrian, 1. vii. p. 291, 2y.j.), 
atid by Alemnon of Ileraclea (apud Photium, Cod. eexxiv. p. 72.'3.), 
though tacitly denial by Livy. t. Theophrastus (A.U. fl. 410) pri- 
mus extemorum alicjua'de lioin.anis diligontius scripsit (Pliu. iii. 9.). 
5. Lycophron (A. U. C. ISO— .'iDO) scattered the first seed of a Trojan 
colony and the fable of the iEneid (Cassandra, 1226 -- 12SU.) : 

Vfji KM &ix\a,cear]z vtcr^Trrpn KM fkovapxiav 
Aaffovrci. : 

A bold prediction Iteforc the end of the first Punic war I 

19 The tenth table, de tnodo sepulturm, was borrowed from Solon 
(Cicero de Legibus, ii. SJ3— 2fi.) : tite furtum per lancem et licium 
conceptuin, is' derivtid by Heineccius from the manners of Athetis 
(Antiquitat. Rojn. tom. ii. p. Ifi? — 175.). The right of hilling a 
nocturnal thief, was decl.aml by Moses, Solon, and the Deeeravire 
(ExckIus, xxit. 5. Demosthenes contra Timocratem, tom. i. P. 73<>. 
edit- lleiske, lilacrob. Satimialia, 1. r, c. 4. Coilatio J.-eguTn filosai- 
carum ct Romanarum, tit. vii. No. U ]». 21S- edit. Cannegieter). 

20' airepiTToi? is the praise of Diodorus (tom. i. I. xil. 

p. 491.) which may be fairly translated Iw the eleganti atque abso- 
luta brevitaie verborum of Aulus (ielHus (Noct. Attic, xxi, 1.). 

21 Listen to Cicero (de I.egibus, ii. 25.) and bis representative 
Crasstts (de Oralore, i. 43, 44.), 

22 See Hemeccius (Hist. J. R. No. 29 33.). t have followed the 
WtsR^tiott of the xii tables by Gravina (Originas J,C. p, 2H0 3fJ7.) 
and Terasson (Hist, de ta Juristnudence^anaina, p.94— 205.J- 

pSaSSiT^! & 


modem critics . *22 But altbougli these venerable 
monuments were considered as the rule of right 
and the fountain of justice, ^3 they were over- 
whelmed by the weight and variety of new laws, 
which, at the end of live centuries, became a 
grievance more intolerable than the vices of the 
city. 24 Three thousand brass plates, the acts of 
the senate and people, were deposited in the 
Capitol '.25 and some of the acts, as the Julian 
law against extortion, surpassed the number of 
an hundred chapters .26 The Decemvirs had 
neglected to import the sanction of Zuleucus, 
which so long maintained the integrity of his 
Tepublic. A Locrian who proposed any new law, 
stood forth in the assembly of the people with a 
cord round his neck, and if the law was rejected, 
the innovator was instantly strangled. 

The Decemvirs had lieen named. Laws of the 
and their tables were approved, by 
an assembly of the centuries, in which riches 
preponderated against numbers. To the first 
class of Romans, the proprietors of one hundred 
thousand pounds of copper, 27 ninety-eight votes 
were assigned, and only ninety-five were left for 
the six inferior classes, distributed according to 
their substance by the artful policy of Servius. 
But the tribunes soon established a more spe- 
I cious and popular maxim, that every citizen has 
, an equal right to enact the laws which he is 
bound to obey. Instead of the centuries, they 
convened the tribes i and the patricians, after an 
impotent struggle, submitted to the decrees of 
an assembly, in which their votes were confound- 
ed with those of the meanest plebeians. Yet as 
long as the tribes successively passed over narrow 
bridges , and gave their voices aloud, the con- 
duct of each citizen was exposed to the eyes and 
ears of his friends and countrymen. The insol- 
vent debtor consulted the washes of his creditor ; 
the client would have blushed to oppose the 
views of his patron ; the general was followed 
by his veterans, and the aspect of a grave magis- 
trate %vas a living lesson to the multitude. A 
ne\v method of secret ballot abolished the influ- 
ence of fear and shame, of honour and interest, 
and the abuse of freedom accelerated the pro- 
gress of anarchy and despotism. 29 The Romans 

24 De principik juris, et quibus motlis acl hanc miilHni£linein in- 

fifijraru ac varietateni legiim perventum sit (tlihis disMiram (Tacit. 
Annal. iii. 25.), This deep disquisition fills only two pages, but they 
are tlie images of Tacitus. equal sense, but with' less, energy, 

Livy (iii, 31.) had complained, in hac imraenso aliarura super tdias 
acervatarum legurn cuinulo, &c. 

25 Suetonius in Visipasiano, c. S. 

26 Cicero ad Famillares, viii. S. 

27 Dionysius, wills Arhuthnot, an«5 most of the modems (except 
Eisenschmidt de Ponderibus, &c. p. 137-1 10.) represent Die 100,000 
asses by 10/)f)0 Attic di-uchma*, or s,omc\vhat more than 300 pounds 
sterling. But their calculation can apply only to the later* times, 
when the as was diminished to l-24th of its ancient weight : nor can 
I believe that in the first agf.'s, however destitute of the precious 
metals, a single ounce of silver could have been exchtuigcd for seventy 
pounds of copper or brass. A more simple and rational method is, 
to value the copper itself according to the pre.sent rate, and, after 
comparijjj^ the mint and the market ])rice, the Roman and avoir- 
dupois weight, the jirimitive as or Roman pound of copper may be 
appreciated at one English shilling, and the 100,000 asses of the lirst 
class amounted to 5000 pounds sterling. It will appear from the same 
reckoning, that an ox was sold at lloine for five pounds, a sheep for 
ten shillings, and a quarter of wheat for one pound ten shillings iFes- 
tus, p, ri.’iO. edit. Dacier. I'lin. Hist. Nanir. xvlU. 4.) : nor do I see 
any reason to reject the<--o consequences, which moderate our ideas of 
the poverty of the first Romans. 

2h Consult the common writers on the Roman Oomitia, aspecjally 
Sigonius and Bean&rf. ypanheim (de rrm,itaiUia ct Unit NumLma- 
p- 132, 193.) shows, on a curious medal, the 
Cista, Pontes, Septa, DIrlbitor, .Sic. 

29 (Jicoro (de IjegibiK, iii. 10, 17, IS.) debates this con.stitutional 
and assigns to his brother (Quintus the most unpcqmlar 



byPigbius (Anna!. Eotnan. tom.ii. p. 577, 57».), Grasivius (ad Sueton. 
p, 77S.h Doiiwdl (Pnelection. Camden, p. 665.), and Heineccius: 
but a single -wotd. Scutum Clwhricvmi detects tbe forgery (Moyle’s 
Works, vol. i. p. 305. J. 

35 The history of ^icts is composed, and the text of tbe paTJefcual 
edict is restored, by tire master-hand of Heineccias (0pp. tom. Trii. 

p. 1—564.)} invrhose researches I might safely acquiesce. In 
the Academy of Inscriptions, M. Bouchaud baa given a series df 
memoirs to this interesting subject of law and literature. 

36 HJ& laws are the hrst in tlie Code. Bee Dodwell (Prielect. 
Camden.; p. 319— &10.), who -wanders from tlie subject i» ccaifu&ed 
reading and ^ble paradox. 
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had aspired to be equal ; they were levelled by 
the equality of servitude j and the dictates of 
Augustus were jiatiently ratMed by the formal 
consent of the tribes or centuries. Once, and 
once only, he experienced a sincere and strenu- 
ous opposition. His subjects had resigned all 
political liberty ; they defended the freedom of 
domestic life. A law which enforced the obli- 
gation, and strengthened the bonds of marriage, 
%vas clamorously rejected; Propertius, in the 
arms of Delia, applauded the victory of licen- 
tious love; and the project of reform was sus- 
pended till a now and more tractable generation 
had arisen in the world. 3® Such an example 
was not necessary to instruct a prudent usurper 
of the mischief of popular assemblies ; and their 
abolition, which Augustus had silently prepared, 
was accomplished without resistance, and almost 
without notice, on the accession of his succes- 
sor.si Sixty thousand plebeian legislators, w’hora 
numbers made formidable, and poverty secure, 
were supplanted by six hundred senators, wdio 
held their honours, their fortunes, and their 
lives, by the clemency of the emperor. The loss 
Decrees of the of executive power was alleviated by 
senate. gift of legislative authority ; and 

Uipian might assert, after the practice of two 
hundred years, that the decrees of the senate ob- 
tained the force and validity of laws. In the 
times of freedom, the resolves of the people had 
often been dictated by the passion or error of the 
moment ; the Cornelian, Pompeian, and Julian 
laws, were adapted by a single hand to the pre- 
vailing disorders ; but the senate, under the reign 
of the Cmsai’s, w’as composed of magistrates and 
lawyers, and in questions of private jurispru- 
dence, the integrity of their judgment was sel- 
dom perverted by fear or interest. 3’^ 

JEdicts of the The silence or ambiguity of the 
proitors. supplied by the occasional 

EDICTS of those magistrates who were invested 
with the kojiours of the state, 33 This ancient pre- 
rogative of the Roman kings was transferred, in 
their respective offices, to the consuls and dic- 
tators, the censors and prmtors; and a similar 
right was assumed by the tribunes of the people, 
the eediles, and the proconsuls. At Rome, and 
in the provinces, the duties of the subject, and 
the intentions of the governor, were proclaimed ; 
and the civil jurisprudence was reformed by the 
annual edicts of the supreme judge, the pra&tor 
of the city. As soon as he ascended his tribunal, 
he announced by the voice of the crier, and af- 
terwards inscribed on a w’hite w’^all, the rules 
which he proposed to follow in the decision of 
doubtful cases, and the relief which his equity 
would afford from the precise rigour of ancient 
statutes, A principle of discretion more conge- 
nial to monarchy was introduced into the repub- 

30 Pr® tumultu recusantium perferre non potuit (Sueton. in Au- 

f iist. c. 34,). Bee Propertius, 1. ii. eleg. G. Heineccius, in a separate 
istory.has exhausted the whole subject of the Julian and Papian* 
Poppa'an laws (Opp. tom. vjU P. i. p. 1—479.). 

.11 Tacit. Annal. i. 15. Lipsius, JSxcursus E- in Taciturn. 

32 Non anihigitur senatum jtis facere posse, is the decision of Ui- 
pian a-xvi. ad Edict, in Pandect. I. i. leg. 9.). Pompomus 

taxes the cmnUia of the people as a turba hoiutnum (Pandect. 1. i. 
tit. ii. leg. 9.), 

33 The jus honorarium of the prsetors and other magistrates as 
strictly deimed in the Latin text of the Institutes (h i- tit. ii. No. / .), 


He : the art of respecting the name, and eluding 
the efficacy, of tlie laws, was improved by suc- 
cessive praetors ; subtleties and fictions were 
invented to defeat the plainest meaning of the 
Decemvirs, and where the end was salutary, the 
means were frequently absurd. The secret or 
probable wish of the dead was suffered to pre- 
vail over the order of succession and the forms of 
testaments; and the claimant, who was excluded 
from the character of heir, accepted with equal 
pleasure from an indulgent prsetor the possession 
of the goods of his late kinsman or benefactor. 
In the redress of private wrongs, compensations 
and fines were substituted to the obsolete rigour 
of the twelve tables; time and space were anni- 
hilated by fanciful suppositions ; and the plea of 
youth, or fraud, or violence, annulled the obli- 
gation, or excused the performance, of an incon- 
venient contract. A jurisdiction thus vague and 
arbitrary was exposed to the most dangerous 
abuse : the substance, as well as the form of jus- 
tice, were often sacrificed to the prejudices of 
virtue, the bias of laudable affection, and the 
grosser seductions of interest or resentment. 
But the errors or vices of each praetor expired 
with bis annual office ; such maxims alone as 
had been approved by reason and practice w'ere 
copied by succeeding judges ; the rule of pro- 
ceeding was defined by the solution of new 
cases ; and the temptations of injustice were re- 
moved by the Cornelian law, which compelled 
the pra'tor of the year to adhere to the letter and 
spirit of his first proclamation. 34 It was reserved 
for the curiosity and learning of Hadrian, to 
accomplish the design which iiad been conceived 
by the genius of Cmsar ; and the prsetorship of 
Salvius Julian, an eminent la%vyer, was im- 
mortalised by the composition of The perpetual 
the PERPETUAL EDICT. This well- 
digested code was ratified by the emperor 
and the senate ; the long divorce of law and 
equity was at length reconciled ; and, instead 
of the twelve tables, the perpetual edict was 
fixed as the invariable shindard of civil juris- 

prudence.35 

From Augustus to Trajan, the constitatious 
modest Caesars w'ere content to pro- 
mulgate their edicts In the various 
characters of a Roman magistrate; and, in the 
decrees of the senate, the epistles and orations 
of the prince were respectfully inserted. Ha- 
drian 3S appears to have been the first who as- 
sumed, without disguise, the plenitude of legis- 
lative power. And this innovation, so agreeable 
to his active mind, w’as countenanced by the 
patience of the times, and his long absence from 
the seat of government. The same policy was 
embraced by succeeding monarchs, and, accord- 
ing to the harsh metaphor of Tertullian, “the 

the year 5S5 in Uie A^ Diuma. ■which have hcen publifJjed from the 


in the yeiir of Rome 


Their institution, however, ia ascribed to j 
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<< gloomy and intricate forest of ancient laws 
was cleared away by the axe of royal mandates 
« and consiitKtmis:^ 37 During four centunes, 
from Hadrian to Justinian, the public and p- 
vate jurisprudence was moulded by the will or 
the sovereign ; and few institutions, either hu- 
man or divine, were permitted to stand on their 
former basis. The origin of Imperial legislation 
was concealed by the darkness of ages and the 
terrors of armed despotism ; and a double fiction 
was propagated by the servility, or perhaps the 
ignorance, of the ■ civilians, who basked in the 
sunshine of the Homan and Byzantine courts. 
1. To the prayer of the ancient Caesars, the 
people or the senate had sometimes granted a 
personal exemption from the obligation and 
penalty of particular statutes; and each ^indul- 
gence was an act of jurisdiction^ exercised by 
-he republic over the first of her citizens. His 
Humble privilege was at length transformed into 
me prerogative of a tyrant ; and the Latin ex- 
pression of “ released from the laws,” 38 was 
supposed to exalt the emperor above all human 
restraints, and to leave his conscience and reason 
as the sacred measure of his conduct. 2. A 
similar dependence was implied in the decrees 
of the senate, which, in every reign, defined the 
tides and powers of an elective magistrate. 
But it was not before the ideas, and even the 
language, of the Romans had been corrupted, 
that a roya/ law, 39 and an irrevocable gift of the 
people, were created by the fancy of Ulpian, or 
more probably of Tribonian himself and the 
origin of Imperial power, though false in fact, 
and slavish in its consequence, was supported 
on a principle of freedom and justice, “ The 

powet. « vigour and effect of law, since the 
** Homan people, by the royal law, have trans- 
ferred to their prince the full extent of their 
« own power and sovereignty.” The will of 
a single man, of a child perhaps, was allowed 
to prevail over the wisdom of ages and the 
inclinations of millions ; and the degenerate 
Oreeks were proud to declare, that in Iiis hands 
alone the arbitrary exercise of legislation could 
be safely deposited. “ What interest or pas- 
«sion,” exclaims Theophiliis in the court of 
Justinian, “ can reach the calm and sublime 
« elevation of the monarch ? he is already master 
of the lives and fortunes of his subjects ; and 
those who have incurred his displeasure, are 
“ already numbered with the dead.” Dis- 

37 Totam illam veterem et squallentem sylvara Jegiim novis prin- 
eipalium rescriptorum et eclictorum stcuribus xxiscatis et caiditis 
{Apoloeet. c. 4. p. 50. edit. Havercarap.). He procewk to praise the 
recent firmness of Severus, vrho repealed the useless or pernicious 
laws, without any regard to their age or authority. 

SS The constitutional style of Legibtis iiolutus is tmsinterpreted by 
the art or ignorance of Dion Cassius (tom. i. 1. liil. p. 713.). On this 
occasion his editor, Keimar, joins the universal censure which freedom 
• criticism have pronounced against that slavish historian. 
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M The" word (Lftr Regia) was still more recent than the thing. 
The slaves of Cominodus or C: 
of roy^ty. 


Caracalla would havestaxted at the narae 

40-866 Gravina (0pp. p. 501-512.) and Beaufort (Rdpnblique 
tom. 1. p. 255—274.). 


Romaine, t 


He has made a j 


_ , ide a jBfoper use of two 

dissertations by John Frederic Gronovius and Nooat, both translated, 
with valuable notes, by Barbeyrac, 2 vols. in 12mG. 1731. 

41 Institnt. 1- i. tit. ii. No- 6. Pandect. 1. i. tit. iv. leg. 1. Cod. 
Justiniro. 1. i. tit. xvii. leg- 1. No. 7- In his Antiquities and Ble- 
mmtSjHdboficcius has amply treated de constitutiombus principum, 
are illustrated by Gt^efroy (Comment, ad Cod. Theodcis. 1. i. 
tit* i. iL fiL) and Gravina (p. 87 —SO.). 

TheoahlS^, In Parapmas. Grtec. Xnstitut. p. 33, 34. edit. Keitz. 
pgisoin,^ t^e,^wrklng^, see the Theophiliu J, H. Mylius, 


daimng the language of flattery, the historian 
may confess, that in questions of private juris- 
prudence, the absolute sovereign of a great 
empire can seldom be influenced by any personal 
considerations. Virtue, or even reason, will 
suggest to his impartial mind, that he is the 
guardian of peace and equity, and that the in- 
terest of society is inseparably connected with 
his own. Under the weakest and most vicious 
reign, the seat of justice was filled by the wisdom 
and integrity of Papinian and Ulpian ;'^3 and 
the purest materials of the Code and Pandects 
are inscribed with the names of Caracalla and 
his ministers. The tyrant of Home was some- 
times the benefactor of the provinces. A dagger 
terminated the crimes of Domitian; but the 
prudence of Nerva confirmed his acts, which, 
in the joy of their deliverance, had been re- 
scinded by an indignant senate. '*3 
Yet in the rescripts , replies to the 
consultations of the magistrate, the wisest of 
princes might be deceived by a partial exposition 
of the case. And this abuse, which placed their 
hasty decisions on the same level with mature 
and deliberate acts of legislation, was ineffectu- 
ally condemned by the sense and example of 
Trajan. The rescripts of the emperor, hisgmri/.? 
and decrees, his edicts and pragmatic sanctiom, 
were subscribed in purple ink, -17 and transmitted 
to the provinces as general or special laws, 
which the magistrates were bound to execute, 
and the people to obey. But as their number 
continually multiplied, the rule of obedience 
became each day more doubtful and obscure, 
till the will of the sovereign was fixed and as- 
certained in the Gregorian, the Hermogenian, 
and the Theodosian codes. The two first, of 
which some fragments have escaped, were 
framed by two private lawyers, to preserve the 
constitutions of the Pagan emperors from Ha- 
drian to Constantine. The third, which is still 
extant, was digested in sixteen books by the 
order of the younger Theodosius, to consecrate 
the laws of the Christian princes from Constan- 
tine to his own reign. But the three codes 
obtained an equal authority in the tribunals ; 
and any act which was not included in the sa- 
cred deposit might be disregarded by the judge 
as spurious or obsolete, 

Among savage nations, the want Forms of the 
of letters is imperfectly supplied by 
the use of visible signs, which awaken attention, 
and perpetuate the remembrance of any public 


(.Tul. Capitolin. c. 13.) : Nefas esse leges videri Comrnodi et CaracaliaB 
et hocninum imperitorum voluntates. Comrnodus was made a Divus 
by Severus (Dodwell, Prtelect. viii. p. 324, 325.). Vet be occurs only 
twice in the Pandects. 

44 Of Antoninus Caracalla alone 200 constitution.s are extant in the 
Code, and with his father 160. These two princes are quoted fifty 
times in the Pandects, and eight in the Institutes {Terasson, ]>. 265.). 

45 Plan. Secund. Epistol. x. 6G. Sueton. in Domitian. c, 23, 

46 It was a maxim of Constantine, contra jus resevipta non valeant 
(Cod. Theodos. hi- tit. ii. leg. L). The eniperors reluctantly allow 
some scrutiny into the law and the fact, some delay, petition, &c. ; 
hut these insufficient remedies are too much in the discretion and at 
the peril of the judge, 

47 A compound of vermilion and cinnabar, which marlrs the Im- 
perial diplomas ftrom Leo I. (A. D, 470) to the fall of the Greek ein- 

f ire (BihUoth^que Ilaisonn&e de la Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 505)— 514. 
lami, de Bruditione Apostolorum, tom. ii. p. 720—726.). 

48 Hchulting, Jurispnidentia Ante-Justiniana, p. 6S1— 71S. Cu- 
jacius assigned to Gregory the reigns from Hadrian to Gallieniis, 
and the continuation to his fellow -labourer Hcrmogencs- This 
general division may be just j but they often trespassed on each otbtar’s 
ground. 
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or private transaction. The jurisprudence of 
tlie first Romans exhibited the scenes of a pan- 
tomime ; the words were adapted to the gestures, 
and the slightest error or neglect in the 
of proceeding was sufHcient to annul the sub- 
stance of the fairest cluiin. The communion 
of the marriage-life was denoted by the necessary 
elements of fire and water and the divorced 
wife resigned the bunch of keys, by the delivery 
of which she had been invested with the govern- 
ment of the family. The manumission of a 
son, or a slave, was performed by turning him 
round with a gentle blow on t!ie cheek ; a work 
was prohibited by the casting of a stone ; pre- 
scription was interrupted by the breaking of a 
branch ; the clenched list was the symbol of a 
pledge or deposit ; the right hand was the gift 
of faith and confidence. The indenture of co- 
venants was a broken straw ; weights and scales 
were introduced into every payment; and the 
heir who accepted a testament, was sometimes 
obliged to snap his fingers, to cast away his gar- 
ments, and to leap and dance with real or 
affected transport, so If a citizen pursued any 
stolen goods into a neighbour’s house, he con- 
cealed his nakedness with a linen towel, and liid 
his face with a mask or basin, lest he should 
encounter the eyes of a virgin or a matron. 

In a civil action, the plaintiff touched the ear of 
his writness, seized his reluctant adversary^ by 
the neck, and implored, in solemn lamentation, 
the aid of his fellow-citizens. The two competi- 
tors grasped each other’s hand as if they stood 
prepared for combat before the tribunal of the 
praetor: he commanded them to produce the 
object of the dispute; they went, they returned 
with measured steps, and a clod of earth was 
cast at his feet to represent the field for wliich 
they contended. This occult science of the 
words and actions of law was the inheritance 
of the pontiffs and patricians. Like tlie Clial- 
dsean astrologers, they announced to their clients 
the days of business and repose ; these import- 
ant trifles were interwoven with the religion of 
Nuina ; and, after the publication of the twelve 
tables, the Roman people was still enslaved by 
the ignorance of judicial proceedings. The 
treachery of some plebeian officers at length 
revealed the profitable mystery: in a more en- 
lightened age, the legal actions were derided 
and observed ; and the same antiquity which 
sanctified the practice, obliterated the use and 
meaning, of this primitive language.^^^ 

A more liberal art was cultivated, 
ShJdvii however, by the sages of Rome, 
lawyers. ^ Stricter sense, may be con- 

sidered as the authors of the civil law. The 
alteration of the idiom and manners of the 
Romans rendered the style of the twelve tables 

49 Scaevola, most probaby Q- Cervidlus Scsevola the master of Pa- 
pinian, considers this acceptance of fire and water as tne essence oi 
xnarri^ (Pandect. 1. xxiv. tit. 1. leg. 66. See Heiueccius, Htst. J. K. 

50 Cicero (de Officiis, iii. 19.) may state an ideal case, but St. Am- 

Iffose (de Officiis, iii. 2.) appeals to the practice of his own times, 
which he understood as a lawyer and a magistrate (bchulting ad 
Ulpian. Fragment, tit. xxii. No. 28. p. 643, 644.). j * j 

51 The furmm lance licioque concepttim was no Imger wderatem 
in the time of the Antonines (Aulus OeUius, xvi. 10.). Th^ Attic 
derivation of Hehieccius (Antiqxdtat. Rom. 1. iv. tit. i. ^Ov^~*** 
is supported by the evidence of Aristojihanes, his schohast, and roltnx. 

62 In his Oration for Murena (c. 9~13.) Cicero turns into ndieuie 

the for"" „«■ .Tirt -...Vir.!, ar*. vwnr.Ma.ntwlWlth 

morel 

|>. 265, 266, 2670, 


less familiar to each nning generation, and the 
doubtful passages were imperfectly explained 
by the study of legal antiquarians. To define 
the ambiguities, to circumscribe the latitude, to 
apply the principles, to extend the consequences, 
to reconcile the real or apparent contradiction.^, 
was a much nobler and more important task ; 
and the province of legislation was silently in- 
vaded by the expounders of ancient statutes. 
Tlioir subtle interpretations concurred with the 
equity of the prmtor, to reform the tyranny of 
the darker ages : however strange or intricate 
the means, it was the aim of artificial jurispru- 
dence to restore the simple dictates of nature 
and reason, and the skill of private citizens was 
usefully employed to undermine the public in- 
stitutions of their country- The revolution of 
almost one thousand years, from the twelve 
tables to the reign of Jiustinian, may be divided 
into three periods almost equal in duration, and 
distinguished from each other by the mode of 
instruction and the character of the civilians. *3 
Pride and ignorance contributed, The first 
during the first period, to confine 
within narrow limits the science 303-648. 
of the Roman law. On the public days of 
market or assembly, the masters of the art were 
seen walking in the forum, ready to impart the 
needful advice to the meanest of their fellow- 
citizens, from whose votes, on a future occasion, 
they might solicit a grateful return. As tlieir 
years and honours increased, they seated them- 
selves at home on a chair or throne, to expect 
with patient gravity the visits of their clients, 
who at the dawn of day, from the town and 
country, began to thunder at their door. The 
duties of social life, and the incidents of judicial 
proceeding, were the ordinary subject of these 
consultations, and the verbal or %vritten opinion 
of the jurisconsults was framed according to the 
rules of prudence and law. The youths of their 
own order and family were permitted to listen ; 
their children enjoyed the benefit of more private 
lessons, and the Mucian race was long renowned 
for the hereditary knowledge of the civil Jaw. 
The second period, the learned and 
splendid age of jurisprudence, may a?u.^ 
be extended from the birth of Cicero 
to the reign of Severus Alexander. A system 
was formed, schools were instituted, books were 
composed, and both the living and the dead be- 
came subservient to the instruction of the student. 
The tripartite of iEIius P^tus, suraamed Catus, 
or the Cunning, was preserved as tlie oldest 
work of jurisprudence. Cato the censor derived 

some additional fame from his legal studies, and 
those of his son : the kindred appellation of Mu- 
cius Scaevola w'as illustrated by three sages of 
the law ; but the perfection of the science was 


teaming "and edtidsm, this 'branch Ktarary history ; and 
among these I have chiefly been guided by Gravina (p. 41— 79.) and 
Heineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 113—351.). Cicero, more especially in 
his bwks de Oratore, de Cl.iris Oratoribus, de J.egibus, and the Clavi# 
Ciceroniana of Emesti (under the names of Mvcitis, dtc.) aiibtd much 
genuine and pleasing information. Horace oftaj alludes to the morn- 
ing tebou rg of the civilians (Serm. I. i. 10. 1 1. i. 103, &c.). 

Agricoiam laudat Juris tegumqueperhus 
Sub galli cantum, consultor nbi osua pulsat. 

Romm dulce diu fuit et soterone, reclusa 
Mane demo vigiltue, cUanti promere jura. 
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ascribed to Serviuts Sulpicius, their disciple, and 
the fnend of Tully; and the long succession, 
which shone with equal lustre under the republic 
and under the Ccesars, is finally closed by the 
respectable characters of Papinian, of Paul, and 
of Ulpian. Their names, and the various titles of 
their productions, have been minutely preserved, 
and the example of Labeo may suggest some 
idea of their diligence and fecundity, ^ That 
eminent lawyer of the Augustan age divided 
the year between the city and country, between 
business and composition ; and four hundred 
books are enumerated as the fruit of his retire- 
ment. Of the collections of his rival Capito, 
the two hundred and fifty-ninth book is expressly 
quoted; and few teachers could deliver their 
opinions in less than a century of volumes. 
In the third period, between the 
reigns of Alexander and Justinian, 

988-1230. oracles of jurisprudence were 
almost mute. The measure of curiosity had 
been filled ; the throne was occupied by tyrants 
and barbarians ; the active spirits were diverted 
by religious disputes; and the professors of 
Home, Constantinople, and Berytus, w^ere hum- 
bly content to repeat the lessons of their more 
enlightened predecessors. From the slow ad- 
vances and rapid decay of these legal studies, it 
may be inferred, that they require a state of 
peace and refinement. From the multitude of 
voluminous civilians who fill the intermediate 
space, it is evident, that such studies may be 
pursued, and such w'orks may be performed, 
with a common share of judgment, experience, 
and industry. The genius of Cicero and Virgil 
was more sensibly felt, as each revolving age 
had been found incapable of producing a similar 
or a second : but the most eminent teachers of 
the law were assured of leaving disciples equal 
or superior to themselves, in merit and reputa- 
tion. 

Their phUo- jurisprudence which had 

sophy. been grossly adapted to the wants 
of the first Romans, was polished and improved, 
in the seventh century of the city, by the alliance 
of Grecian philosophy, Tiie Scicvolashad been 
taught by use and exj)erience ; but Servius Sul- 
picius was the first civilian who established his 
art on a certain and general theory. ^4 For the 
discernment of truth and falsehood he applied, 
as an infallible rule, the logic of Aristotle and 
the Stoics, reduced particular cases to general 
principles, and difiused over the shapeless mass 
tire light of order and eloquence. Cicero, his 
contemporary and friend, declined the reputation 
of a professed lawyer ; but the jurisprudence of 
his country was adorned by his incomparable 
genius, which converts into gold every object 
that it touches. After the example of Plato, 
ho composed a republic ; and, for the use of his 


54 Crassits, or rather Cicero hlmwlf, proposes, (tie Orntore, U41, 
42.} an idea of the art or science ofjurjsprudcnce, which the eloquent, 
hot illiterate, Antoni«.s (i. 58.) aftects to deride. Jt was partly exe- 
cuted by Servius Sulpicius {in Bnito, c.41.), whose praises areeJw- 
gtetly varied in the classic Latinity of the Homan Gravina lp. 60.). 

55 Tertmbatricem autem omnium barum rerum aeademiani, hano 

ah Arcesll&et Carneade xeceiitem, exoremus ut isileat,nani si invaserit 
in, hsfso, <}uae satis sodte instructa et cennposita vSdeantor, nitnis edet 
tttinae, qua'n fjuidem eeo plaeare cupio, submovexc non audeoide 
JLecibus, ». 1.7-1. From this passage alone,BentIeiflRanaiirlts on Freei- 
fhfiil(xtvg,p. 250.) might have learned how fitely'feUvro believed in 
die specious doesrine. which he has adorned. ^ : 

56T?b«t0!afe iddioaophy wa* first taujjtht at Eoirie by Fanastius* the 


republic, a treatise of laws : in which he labours 
to deduce, from a celestial origin, the wisdom 
and justice of the Roman constitution. The 
whole universe, according to his sublime hypo- 
thesis, forms one immense commonwealth ; gods 
and men, who participate of the same essence, 
are members of the same community ; reason 
prescribes the law of nature and nations ; and 
all positive institutions, however modified by 
accident or custom, are drawn from the rule of 
right, which the Deity lias inscribed on every 
virtuous mind. From these philosophical mys- 
teries, he mildly excludes the sceptics, who refuse 
to believe, and the Epicureans, who arc unwilling 
to act. The latter disdain the care of the re- 
public; he advises them to slumber in their 
shady gardens. But he humbly entreats that 
the new academy would be silent, since her bold 
objections would too soon destroy the fair and 
well-ordered structure of his lofty system. 
Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno, he represents as the 
only teachers who arm and instruct a citizen for 
the duties of social life. Of these, the armour 
of the Stoics was found to be of tlie firmest 
temper ; and it was chiefly worn, both for use 
and ornament, in the schools of jurisprudence. ‘ 
From the portico, the Roman civilians learned 
to live, to reason, and to die : but they imbibed 
in some degree the prejudices of the sect ; the 
love of paradox, the pertinacious habits of dis- 
pute, and a minute attacbment to words and 
verbal distinctions. The superiority of Jh7'm to 
inatter was introduced to ascertain the right to 
property : and the equality of crimes is coun- 
tenanced by an opinion of Trebatius,'^7 that he 
who touches the ear, touches the whole body 
and that he w^ho steals from an heap of corn, 
or an hogshead of wine, is guilty of the entire 
theft. 58 

Arms, eloquence, and the study 
of the civil law, promoted a citizen ^ 
to the honours of the Roman state; and the 
three professions were sometimes more conspi- 
cuous by their union in the same character. In 
the composition of the edict, a learned prmtor 
gave a sanction and preference to his private 
sentiments : the opinion of a censor, or a consul, 
was entertained with respect; and a doubtful 
interpretation of the laws might be supported 
by the virtues or trimnplis of the civilian. The 
patrician arts were long protected by the veil of 
mystery; and in more eniiglitened times, the 
freedom of enquiry established the general prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence. Subtle and intricate 
cases wore elucidated by the disjiutes of the 
forum ; rules, axioms, and definitions, 5^ were 
admitted as the genuine dictates of reason ; and 
the consent of the legal professors was inter- 
woven into the practice of tlie tribunals. But 
these interpreters could neither enact nor execute 

friend of the yoxmffev Scipio (se:* his Life in the Mi-ra. ds rAcadihtiie 
ufs Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 75—89.). 

57 As he Is quoted liy Uliiinn (lej;. iO. ad Sahinum in Pandect, 
l. xtvu. tit. li. iefT. 21.). Yet Troha(iu.s, after he was .a leading c,i- 
pJiart.qiJi fdtiiiham duxit.bccauie an Ejiicurean (Cicero ad Fain? vii. 

he was not constant or sincere in hi-> new sect. 

58 See (iravina (n. 45-51.) and the ineilecruai cavils of Mavoii. 
Heineccnis (Hist. J. II, No, 12,».) quotes and ajqiroves a dissertation 

J«ri 'C£>'tsultorum ridlosouhia. 

« 7 ritle, the Aquilian stipulation, 

1 rvi?)’ tnasams, and of 247 delinitions (ran- 
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the laws of the republic ; and the judges might 
disregard the authority of the Scievoias them- 
selves, which was often overthrown by the elo- 
quence or sophistry of an ingenious pleader.^o 
Augustus and Tiberius were the first to adopt, 
as an useful engine, the science of the civilians j 
and their servile labours accommodated the old 
system to the spirit and views of despotism. 
Under the fair pretence of securing the dignity 
of the art, the privilege of subscribing legal and 
valid opinions was confined to the sages of sena- 
torian or equestrian rank, who had been pre- 
viously approved by the judgment of the prince ; 
and this monopoly prevailed, till Hadrian re- 
stored the freedom of the profession to every 
citizen conscious of his abilities and knowledge. 
The discretion of the prsetor was now governed 
by the lessons of his teachers ; the judges were 
enjoined to obey the comment as well as the text 
of the law ; and the use of codicils was a me- 
morable innovation, w'hich Augustus ratified by 
the advice of the civilians. 

Sects most absolute mandate could 

* only require that the judges should 
agree wdth the civilians, if the civilians agreed 
among themselves. But positive institutions are 
often the result of custom and prejudice; law's 
and language are ambiguous and arbitrary; 
where'reason is incapable of pronouncing, the love 
of argument is inflamed by the envy of rivals, the 
vanity of masters, the blind attachment of their 
disciples ; and the Roman jurisprudence was di- 
■ vided by the once famous sects of the FrocuUans 
and SaJbinians.^'^ Two sages of the law, Ateius 
Capito and Antistius Labeo,63 adorned the peace 
of the Augustan age ; the fonner distinguished 
by the favour of his sovereign ; the latter more 
illustrious by his contempt of that favour, and bis 
stern though harmless opposition to the tyrant of 
Rome. Their legal studies were influenced by 
the various colours of their temper and principles. 
Labeo was attached to the form of the old re- 
public ; his rival embraced the more profitable 
substance of the rising monarchy. But the 
disposition of a courtier is tame and submissive ; 
and Capito seldom presumed to deviate from the 
sentiments, or at least from the woi*ds, of his 
predecessors ; w’hile the bold republican pursued 
his independent ideas without fear of paradox or 
innovations. The freedom of Labeo w'as en- 
slaved, however, by the rigour of his own con- 
clusions, and he decided, according to the letter 
of the la%v, the same questions which his in- 
dulgent competitor resolved with a latitude of 

60 Eead Cicero, 1. i. de Orators, Topica, pro Mwrena- 

61 See Pomponixis (de Origiue Juris Pandect. 1. i. Ut. ii. leg. % 

No. 47.), Heineccius (ad Iiistitut. 1. i. tit. ii. No. S. I. ii. tit, xxv. in 
Element, et Antiquitat.), and Gravina (p. 41—40.). Yet the mo- 
nopoly of Augustus, an harsh measure, would appear with some 
softening in contemporary evidence j and it was prouably ■veiled by a 
decree of the senate. , 

62 I have perused the Diatribe of Ootfridus Mascovius, the learned 

Mascou, de Sectis Juriseonsultorum (Lipsim, 172H, in 12mo. p. 27o.)> 
a learned treatise on a narro-w and barren gro'und. 

63 Seethe character of Antistius Laheo in Tacitus (Anaal. iii. >o.) 
and in an epistle of Ateius Capito (.A.ui. Gelliu*!, xiii. 12.), who ac- 
cuses his rival of lihertas nimia et vecors. Yet Horace would not 
have lashed a virtuous and respectable senator } and I must adopt 
the emendation of Bentley, who reads Labiem insanior (Serm. I. xh. 
82.). See Mascou, de Sectls (c. x. p. 1—24.). 

64 Justinian (Instilut. I. iii. tit. xxiii. and TheophiU l ew. Graec. 

p. G77. 680.) has commemorated this weighty dispute, and the verses 
of Homer that were alleged on either side tis legal authorities. It wzs 
decided by Paul (leg. 33. ad Edict, in Pandect- 1, xviii. tit, u leg. 1.), 
since, in a simple exchange, tlie buyer could not be discnminated 
from the seller. . 

65 lijis co»tro-f«*sy was likewise given for the Proculians, to su- 
persede the indecency of a search, and to comply with the aphorism 


equity more suitable to the common sense and 
feelings of mankind. If a fair exchange had 
been substituted to the payment of money, 
Capito still considered the transaction as a legal 
sale and he consulted nature for the age of 
puberty, without confining his definition to the 
preci.se period of twelve or fourteen years. 6 * 
This opposition of sentiments was propagated 
in the writings and lessons of the two founders ; 
the schools of Capito and Labeo maintained 
their inveterate conflict from the age of Augib^tus 
to tliat of Hadrian ;C6 and the two sects derived 
their appellations from Sabinus and Proculius, 
their most celebrated teachers. The names of 
Cassians and Pegasians were likewise applied to 
the same parties ; but, by a strange reverse, the 
popular cause was in the hands of Pegasus, 67 a 
timid slave of Doinitian, while the favourite of 
the Csesars was represented by Cassius, 68 who 
gloried in his descent from the patriot assassin. 
By the perpetual edict, the controversies of the 
sects were in a great measure determined. For 
that important work, the emperor Hadrian pre- 
ferred the chief of the Sabinians; the friends of 
monarchy prevailed; but the moderation of 
Salvius Julian insensibly reconciled the victors 
and the vanquished. Like the contemporary 
philosophers, the lawyers of the age of the An- 
tonines disclaimed tlie authority of a master, and 
adopted from every system the most probable 
doctrines. 6^^ But their wTitings would have 

been less voluminous, had their choice been more 
unanimous. The conscience of the judge w’as 
perplexed by the number and weight of dis- 
cordant testimonies, and every sentence that his 
passion or interest might pronounce, was justified 
by the sanction of some venerable name. An 
indulgent edict of the younger Theodosius ex- 
cused him from the labour of comparing and 
weighing their arguments. Five civilians, Caius, 
Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, and Modestinus, were 
established as the oracles of juri.sprudence : a 
majority was decisive ; but if their opinions were 
equally divided, a casting vote was ascribed to 
the superior wisdom of Papinian. 7o 
When Justinian ascended the 
throne, the reformation of' the Ro- ofthe BomTO 
man jurisprudence w’-as an arduous 
but indispensable task. In the space 
of ten centuries, the infinite variety of laws and 
legal opinions had filled many thousand volumes, 
which no fortune could purchase and no capacity 
could digest. Books could not easily be found ; 
and tlie judges, poor in the midst of riches, were 

of Hippocrates, who ■was attached to the septenary nximher of two 
weeks of years, or 700 of days (Institut. 1. i. tit. xxii.). I’lutarch and 
the Stoics (de Placit. I'lulosoph. i. v. c. 21.) a,ssign a more natural 
reason. Fourteen yeai-s is the age — veflt ijv 6 crntpjuarntog icptvsTizji, 
oii^cK. See tJie ucs/igm of the sects in Ma.>,cou, c. ix. j>. 276. 

66 Tlie series and concIu.sion of the sects are described by Mascoa 
(c. ii.— vii. p. 24—120,), and- it would be almost ridiculous to praise 
his equal justice to these obsolete sects. 

67 At the first summons he flies to the turbot-council ; yet Juvenal 
(Satir. iv. 73—81.) styles the prcefect or baUhf d£ Home sauctissiimts 
legum interpKs. From his science, says the old schoUasit, he was 
called, not a man, hut a book. He derived the singular name of 
Fepasus from the gallev which his father commanded. 

hS Tacit. Aimal. xvii. 7. Sueton. in. Nerone, c. xxxvii. 

69 Mascou, de Sectis, c. viii. p.l20— l-l l, du Hcrciscundis, a legal 
term which was applied to these eclectic lawyers : htixhcere is synony- 
moxk&todividete. 

70 Wee the Theodosian Code, 1. i. tit. iv, writh Godefroy’s Commen- 
tary, tom. i. p. 3U— 33. This decree iniglst give occasion to Jesuitical 
disputes like those in the Lettres rrovinci:iU.H, ■tt'hctbcr a judge -was 
obliged to fbllo'w tlie opinion of Pa]>iiiian, or of a majority, -agaimthis 
jud^ient, against his conscience, iSic. Yet a legislator might give that, 
opinion, nowever false, the validity, not of trutlr, but of law, 
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reduced to the exercise of their illiterate dis- 
cretion. The subjects of the Greek provinces 
were ignorant of the language that disposed of 
their lives and properties; and the barbarous 
dialect of the Latins was imperfectly studied in 
the academies of Berytus and Constantinople. 
As an Illyrian soldier, that idiom was familiar 
to the infancy of Justinian ; his youth had been 
instructed by the lessons of jurisprudence, and 
his Imperial choice selected the most learned 
civilians of the East, to labour with their sove- 
reign in the work of reforraatlonJi The theory 
of professors was assisted by the practice of ad- 
vocates, and the experience of magistrates ; and 
the whole undertaking was animated by the 
■wi«nta. spi"* of Triboniai,.72 This extra- 
A. 0. 621 — 016 , ordinary man, the object of so much 
praise and censure, was a native of Side in Pam- 
phylia; and his genius, like that of Bacon,* 
embraced, as his own, all the business and know- 
ledge of the age. Tribonian composed, both 
in prose and verse, on a strange diversity of 
curious and abstruse subjects : 73 a double pane- 
gyric of Justinian and the life of the philosopher 
Theodotus; the nature of happiness and the 
duties of government ; Homer’s catalogue and 
the four and twenty sorts of metre ; the astro- 
nomical canon of Ptolemy ; the clianges of the 
months ; the houses of the planets ; and the 
liarmonic system of the world. To the literature 
of Greece he added the use of the Latin tongue ; 
the Roman civilians xvere deposited in his library 
and in his mind; and he most assiduously cul- 
tivated those arts which opened the road of 
wealth and preferment. From the bar of the 
praetorian praefects, he raised himself to the 
honours of quaestor, of consul, and of master of 
the offices; the council of Justinian listened to 
his eloquence and wisdom, and envy was miti- 
gated by the gentleness and affability of his 
manners. The reproaches of impiety and ava- 
rice have stained the virtues or the reputation 
of Tribonian. In a bigoted and persecuting 
court, the principal minister was accused of a 
secret aversion to the Christian faith, and w^as 
supposed to entertiiin the sentiments of an 
Atheist and a Pagan, which have been imputed, 
inconsistently enough, to the last philosophers 
of Greece. His avarice was more clearly proved 
and more sensibly felt. If he were swayed by 
gifts in the administration of justice, the example 
of Bacon will again occur; nor can the merit 
of Tribonian atone for his baseness, if he de- 
graded the sanctity of his profession; and if 
laws were every day enacted, modified, or re- 
pealed, for the base consideration of his private 
emolument. In the sedition of Constantinople, 
Ills removal was granted to the clamours, per- 
haps to the just indignation, of the people : but 

71 For the !^al labours of Justiulan, I have studied the Preface to 
the Institutes ; the 1st, 2d, and 3d Prefaces to the Paitdects j the 1st 
and fed Prtsfaces to the Code 5 and the Code itself (1. i. tit. xvii. de 
Veteri Jure enucieando). After these oridnal testimonies, 1 have 
cotmtifed, among the modemSjH^neccius (H ist. J. R. No. 3HS - 
Terasson {Hist, oe la Jurismidence Romaine, p. 29S— a^G.), Gravina 
^^>pp. p. (30—100*), md Uudewie, in his IJfe of Justinian {p. 

218-521. ; for the Code and Novels, p. 209—261. ; for the UigeSt or 
PandtfOU.,p. 202 -3170* 

72 Ftjr tns c haractear of TrltMmlan, see the testimonies of Procopius 
CI*e».io. 1. i. c. 23, 2*1. Anerdol. c- 13. 20. ) and Suitlas {tom. Ki. p. oOl. 

, edit, ICuster). Ludewig (in Vit. Justinian, p. 173—209.) works hard, 

lothesaKwmws eveaychr- 


the queestor was speedily restored, and till the 
hour of his death, he possessed, above twenty 
years, the favour and confidence of the emperor. 
His passive and dutiful submission has been 
honoured with the praise of Justinian himself, 
whose vanity was incapable of discerning how 
often that submission degenerated into the gross- 
est adulation. Tribonian adored the virtues of 
his gracious master: the earth was unworthy of 
such a prince ; and he affected a pious fear, that 
Justinian, like Elijah or Romulus, would be 
snatched into the air, and translated alive to the 
mansions of celestial glory. 7-1 

If Caesar had achieved the reform- Thu code of 
ation of the Roman law, his creative 
genius, enlightened by reflection and J'Jy 
study, w'ould have given to the ivorld 7- * 

a pure and original system of jurisprudence. 
Whatever flattery might suggest, the emperor of 
the East was afraid to establish his private judg- 
ment as the standard of equity ; in the posses- 
sion of legislative power, he borroived the aid of 
time and opinion ; and his laborious compilations 
are guarded by the sages and legislators of past 
times. Instead of a statue cast in a simple 
mould by the hand of an artist, the works of 
Justinian represent a tesselated pavement of 
antique and costly, but too often of incoherent, 
fragments. In the first year of his reign, lie 
directed the faithful Tribonian, and nine learned 
associates, to revise the ordinances of his prede- 
cessors, as they w'ere contained, since the time of 
Hadrian, in the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and 
Theodosian codes ; to purge the errors and con- 
tradictions, to retrench whatever was obsolete 
or superfluous, and to select the wise and salu- 
tary laws best adapted to the practice of the tri- 
bunals and the use of his subjects. The work 
was accomplished in fourteen months ; and the 
twelve books or iab/es, which the new decemvirs 
produced, might be designed to imitate the 
labours of their Roman predecessors. Tlio new 
Code of Justinian was honoured with his name, 
and confirmed by his royal signature; authentic 
transcripts were multiplied by the pens of nota- 
ries and scribes ; they were transmitted to the 
magistrates of the European, the Asiatic, and 
afterwards the African provinces ; and the law 
of the empire was proclaimed on solemn festivals 
at the doors of churches. A more arduous 
operation was still behind: to ex- The Pandects 
tract the spirit of jurisprudence from Slflo 
the decisions and conjectures, the 
questions and disputes, of the Ro- dec! id 
man civilians. Seventeen lawyers, with Tribo- 
nian at their head, were appointed by the emperor 
to exercise an absolute jurisdiction over the 
wmrks of their predecessors. If they had obeyed 
his commands in ten years, Justinian would have 

enmstanee so exactly tallies. Yet the lawyers appear i^rriorant; .ind 
Fabriclus is rnchned to .separate the two cliaraoters (Bibliot. Gitec. 
torn. i. p. 541- ii. p. .'US. iSi. p. 418. xii. p. MG. G6M 474.). 

74 Tfus story is related by Hesychius (de Viris lliustribus), Proco- 

E ms (Anecdot. c. 15.), and Suidas (tom. Hi. p. 501.). Such flattery 
iocretUble J ^ 

Nihil est i^uod credere tie so 

Non potest, cum laudatur Diis icqua poteslas. 

Fontenelle (tom. i. p. ,*52-39.) has ridiculerl the impudence of tho 
modest VirgH, lJut the same Fotuenelle places his kintr above the 
divine Augustus,' and the sage Boileau has not blushed to sav, “ l.e 
dwtln a ses yeux ii’oseroit balancer.” Yet neither Augustus nor hours 
Ad V. were fools. " 
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been satisfied with their diligence ; and the rapid 
composition of the digest or pandects,?^ in 
three years, will deserve praise or censure, ac- 
cording to the merit of the execution. From 
the library of Tribonian, they chose forty, the 
most eminent civilians of former times:?® two 
thousand treatises were comprised in an abridg- 
ment of fifty books; and it has been carefully 
recorded, that three millions of lines, or sen- 
tences, 77 were reduced, in this abstract, to the 
moderate n umber of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, The edition of this great work was de- 
layed a month after that of the ij?stitutes ; and 
it seemed reasonable that the elements should 
precede the digest of the Roman law. As soon 
as the emperor had approved their labours, he 
ratified, by his legislative power, the speculations 
of these private citizens : their commentaries, 
on the twelve tables, the iDerpetual edict, the 
laws of the people, and the decrees of the senate, 
succeeded to the authority of the text ; and the 
text was abandoned, as an useless, though ve- 
nerable, relic of antiquity. The Code, the Pan- 
dects, and the Institutes, were declared to be the 
legitimate system of civil jurisprudence; they 
alone were admitted in the tribunals, and they 
alone were taught in the academies of Rome, 
Gonstantinople, and Berytus. Justinian ad- 
dressed to the senate and provinces, his eternal 
oracles i and his pride, under the mask of piety, 
ascribed the consummation of this great design 
to the support and inspiration of the Deity. 
t»ai’‘ana f' Since the emperor declined the 
SoS S fame and envy of original composi- 
arid FandecLs. require at his 

hands, method, choice, and fidelity, the Immble, 
thougli indispensable, virtues of a compiler. 
Among the various combinations of ideas, it is 
difficult to assign any reasonable preference ; but 
as the order of Justinian is different in his three 
xvorks, it is possible that all may be wi*ong ; and 
it is certain that two cannot be right. In the 
selection of ancient laws, he seems to have viewed 
his predecessors without jealousy, and with equal 
regard : the series could not ascend above the 
reign of Hadrian, and the narrow distinction of 
Paganism and Christianity, introduced by the 
superstition of Theodosius, had been abolished 
by the consent of mankind. But the jurispru- 
dence of the Pandects is circumscribed within 
a period of an hundred years, from the perpetual 
edict to the death of Severus Alexander : the 
civilians who lived under the first Caesars are 
seldom permitted to speak, and only three names 

75 Jla-vSexTak (general receivers) •was a common title of Cie Greek 
miscellanies (Plin. Prsefat- ad Hist. Natiir.). The Diffesta of Scseyola, 
MarcelUnus, Celsus, •were already familiar to the civilians : h'ut Jus- 
tinian ■was in the ■wrong when he used the two apj)elIations as synony- 

¥ oub. Is the word Paiidectt Greek or Latin — masculine or feminine ? 

he diligent Brenckman will not presume to decide these momentous 
controversies (Hist. Pandect. Florentin. p. 300 — 304.). 

76 Angolus Politianus (1. v- Epist. ult.) reckons thirty-sevm (p. 192 
—200.) civilians quoted in. the Pandects — a learned, and, tor his ttmes, 
an extraordinary list. The Greek index to the Pimdects enumerates 
thirty-nine, and forty are produced hy the indefatigable Pabncias 
(Bibfiot. Gnec. tom. ui. p. 4SS~502.). Antoninus^ Augusms (de No- 
minibus Propriis Pandect, apud Lude-wig, p, 28o.) is said to have 
added fifty-four names ; but they must be vague or second-hand re- 
ferences. , , „ , 

77 The STixoi of the ancient MSS. may be strictly defined as sm- 
tences oryieriods of a complete sense, "which, on the breadth of ^e 
parchment rolls or volumes, composed as many lines oi unequal length. 
The number of St«.voi in each book searved as a check on the eimors or 
the scribes (Ludewig, p. 211-215. and his original author Suicer- 
Thesaur- Ecclesiast- tom. i. p. 1021— 1036.}. ^ . 

78 An ingenious and learned oration of Schultingms (Juns^- 
deutia Ante-JusUniaaea, n. 883-907. ) justifies the choice of Tribo- 


can be attributed to the age of the republic. 
The favourite of Justinian (it has been fiercely 
urged) was fearful of encountering the light of 
freedom and the gravity of Roman sages. Tri- 
boniau condemned to oblivion the genuine and 
native wisdom of Cato, the Scievolas, and Sul- 
picius ; while he invoked spirits more congenial 
to his own, the Syrians, Greeks, and Africans, 
who flocked to the Imperial court to study 
Latin as a foreign tongue, and jurisprudence as 
a lucrative profession. But the ministers of 
Justinian 78 were instructed to labour, not for 
the curiosity of antiquarians, but for the im- 
mediate benefit of his subjects. It was their 
duty to select the useful and practical parts of 
the Roman law; and the writings of the old re- 
publicans, however curious or excellent, were 
no longer suited to the new system of manners, 
religion, and government. Perhaps, if the pre- 
ceptors and friends of Cicero were still alive, our 
candour would acknowledge, that, except in 
purity of language, 7.‘i their intrinsic merit was 
excelled by the school of Papinian and Ulpian. 
The science of the laws is the slow growth of 
time and experience, and the advantage both of 
method and materials is naturally assumed by 
the most recent authors. The civilians of the 
reign of the Antonines had studied the works of 
their predecessors: their philosophic spirit had 
mitigated the rigour of antiqyity, simplified the 
forms of proceeding, and emerged from the 
jealousy and prejudice of the rival sects. The 
choice of tlie authorities that compose the Pan- 
dects, depended on the judgment of Tribonian ; 
but the power of his sovereign could not absolve 
him from the sacred obligations of truth and 
fidelity. As the legislator of the empire, Jus- 
tinian might repeal the acts of the Antonines, jor 
condemn, as seditious, the free principles, w'hich 
were maintained by the last of the Eoman law- 
yers.80 But the existence of past facts is placed 
beyond the reach of despotism ; and the emperor 
was guilty of fraud and forgery, when he cor- 
rupted the integrity of their text, inscribed with 
their venerable names the words and ideas of his 
servile reign,®* and suppressed, by the hand of 
[ power, the pure and authentic copies of their 
! sentiments. The changes and interpolations of 
I Tribonian and his colleagues, are excused by the 
pretence of uniformity : but their cares have 
been insufficient, and the antimmies, or con- 
tradictions of the Code and Pandects, still ex- 
ercise the patience and subtlety of modern 
civilians.®^ 

nian, against the passionate charges of Francis Hottoman and fais 

away fiie crust of Tribonian, imd allow for the use of 
technical words, and the I-atin cf the X’andects -win be found not 
unvirorthy of the «7iwr age. It has been vehemently attacked bv 
Laurenti'us Valla, a fastidious sramraarian of rtiexvth century, ana 
by his apologist Fioridus Sabmus. It has been defended by Alciat, 
and a nameless advocate (most probably James Gapellus). Their 
various treatises are collected by Duker (Opusciila de latinitate vete- 
rum Jurisconsnltorum, Lngd, Bat. 1721, in 22mo.). 

so Nomina quidem veteribus servavirnus, legum autem veritatem 
nostram fecimus. Itaque siquid erat in illis wtiUtosum, multa autera 
fftHa erant ibi reposita, hoc decisum est et definitiun, et in jienipi- 
cuum finem deducta est quseque lex (Cod. Justinian. I. i. tit. xvli. 
leg. 3. No. 10.). A frank confe^ion ! 

81 The number of these emhiemaia (a polite name for forgeries) is 
much r^uced by Bynkershoek (in the four last books of his Observ- 
ations), who poorly maintains the right of Justinian and the duty of 

' 'Tribonian. 

82 The or opposite laivs of the Code and Pandects, 

are sometimes the cause, and often the excuse, of the glorious un- 

i certain^ of the civil law, which so often affords "what Montaiar-ft 
s calls “ (mestiions pour I’Ami.* See a fine passage of Franciseus Bal* 
i didnus in ■jastinian'{l. ii. p. 259, &c. apud Ludewig, p. 305, 3U6>). 
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A nimoor devoid of evidence has 
JSSSj'Si.- been propagated by the enemies of 
prudence. Justinian ; that the jurisprudence of 
ancient Rome was reduced to ashes by the au- 
thor of the Pandects, from the vain persuasion, 
that it was now' either false or superfluous. 
Without usurping an office so invidious, the em- 
peror might safely commit to ignorance and 
time the accomplishment of this destructive wish. 
Before the invention of printing and paper, the 
iabour and the materials of writing could be 
purchased only by the rich ; and it may reason- 
ably be computed, that the price of books was 
an hmidretl fold their present value. Copies 
were slowly multiplied and cautiously renewed: 
tile hopes of profit tempted the sacrilegious 
scribes to erase the characters of antiquity, and 
Sophocles or Tacitus w'ere obliged to resign the 
parchment to missals, homilies, and the golden 
legend,®'^ If such was the fate of the most 
beautiful compositions of genius, what stability 
could be expected for the dull and barren w'orks 
of an obsolete science? The books of juris- 
prudence were interesting to few, and entertain- 
ing to none; tiieir value was connected with 
present use, and they sunk for ever as soon as 
that use was superseded by the innovations of 
fashion, superior merit, or public authority. In 
the ago of peace and learning, between Cicero 
and the last of the Antonines, many losses had 
been already sustained, and some luniinarios of 
the school, or forum, were knowm only to the 
curious by tradition and report. Three hundred 
and sixty years of disorder and decay accelerated 
the progress of oblivion : and it may fairly be 
presumed, that of the w'ritings, wliieh Justinian 
is accused of neglecting, many were no longer 
to^e found in the libraries of the East .®5 Xhe 
copies of Papinian, or Ulpian, which the re- 
former had proscribed, were deemed unworthy 
of future notice : the twelve tables and prtetorian 
edict insensilfly vanished, and the monuments 
of ancient Rome were neglected or destroyed by 
the envy and ignorance of the Greeks, Even 
the Pandects themselves have escaped with dif- 
ficulty and danger from the common shipwreck, 
and criticism has pronounced, that all the editions 

S5 When Fust, or Faustu*;, sold at Paris his first prjnteJ Bibles as 
tnanuscri^it.^, the pricr' of a jiarc-hment copy was reduced from four or 
five hundred lo Mxry, lifts , and forty crowns. The public u'as at first 
pleased with the rheaimess, and at renptli provoked by the discovers of 
the fraud {Mattrtire, AunaU 'I'ypcc^raph. tom. i, ; first edition). 

84 This execrable practice pr-evailed from the viiith, and more 
4es'iwially/rom the xiith, century, when it became almost universal 
(Montfancon, in the Xleinoircs'de I’Acadcmie, tom. vi. p. fiOC, &c. 
Uiblioth6<iue Haisonnee de la Uiplomatique, tom. i. p. t7t>.). 

S.*) Pumponius (Panduet. L i. tit. ii. leg. S.) observes, that of the 
three founders of the civil law, Miicius, Brutus, and iVlanjlius, ex- 
tant volumina, scripta Manilii monumontaj that of some old repub- 
lican lawyers, haac versantur eorum , scripts inter mantis hrmiinum, 
£ii»ht of the Augustan sages were reduced to a compendium : of Cas- 
cellius, scripta non ext.ant &cd imus liber, ft:c. ; of Trehatius, minus 
fireoaentantur ; of Tubero, libri parum grsti sunt. Many quotations 
in the Pandects are derived from books which Tribonian never saw ; 
and, in the long period from the viith to the xiiith century of Rome, 
the apparent reading of the inotlems successively dei>ends on the 
knowledge and veracity of their predecessors. 

SG in several instances, repeat the errors of the scribe and 
the tronsjKisitions of some leaves in the Florentine Pandects, This 
facts, if it he true, is decisive. Yet the Pandects are quoted by Ivo of 
Chartres {who died in 1117), Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Ijgr Vaoayius,our first professor, in the year 1140 (8elden ad Pie- 
■ tom, c, 7, tom* U. p. 1080-.1086.). Have our British MSB. of the 
Pandects been collated ? 

$1 See the dejcfriptitm of this ori^nal In BrencVman (Hist. Pan- 
dect. Florent. 1. i, c. S, 3. p. 4—17. and 1. ii.). Politian, an enthu- 


and manuscripts of the West are derived from 
one original.®^ It was transcribed at Constan- 
tinople ill the beginning of %e seventh century, 
was successively transported by the accidents of 
war and commerce to Amalphi,®® Pisa, and 
Florence,-^ and is now deposited as a sacred 
relic in the ancient palace of the republic. '^2 

It is the first care of a reformer 
to prevent any future reformation, stencyofjus- 
To maintain the text of the Pan- 
dects, the Institutes, and the Code, the use of 
ciphers and abbreviations was rigorously pro- 
scribed ; and as Justinian recollected, that the 
perpetual edict had been buried under the 
weight of commentators, he denounced the 
punishment of forgery against the rash civilians 
who should presume to interpret or pervert the 
will of their sovereign. The scholars of Acciir- 
sius, of Bartoliis, of Ciijacius, should blush for 
their accumulated guilt, unless they dare to dis- 
pute his right of binding the authority of his 
successors, and the native freedom of tlie mind. 
But the emperor was unable to fix his own in- 
constancy ; and, while he boasted of renewing 
the exchange of Diomede, of transmuting brass 
into gold,! 3 he discovered the necessity of puri- 
fying his gold from the mixture of baser alloy. 
Six years had not elapsed from the publication 
of the Code, before he condemned the imperfect 
attempt, by a new and more accu- s^eond aUtioi* 
rate edition of the same work ; 
which he enriched with two liundred “"nov. hi. ' 
of his own laws, and fifty decisions of the dark- 
est and most intricate points of jurisprudence. 
Every year, or, according to Procopius, each 
day, of his long reign, wms marked by some 
legal innovation. j>Iany of his acts w'ere re- 
scinded by himself, inany were rejected by his 
successors, many have been obliterated by time ; 
but the number of sixteen eoicts, The Novels, 
and one hundred and sixty-eight a. jy. 551^-665, 
novels, has been admitted into the authentic 
body of the civil jurisprudence. In the opinion 
of a philosopher superior to the prejudices of 
his profession, these incessant, and, for the most 
part, trifling alterations, can be only explained 
by the venal spirit of a prince, who sold without 

atiorts on tho republic of Amalphi, and the Fisan war in the year 
&c. 

so The discovery of the Pandects at Amalnhi (A.D. 1137) is first 
noticed (in 1301) by Liidovjcus Boloi'nimis { ihenckman, hi. c. 11, 
p.*7.3, 74. 1. iv, c. 2. p. 417— 4‘i.5.), on the faith of a Pisan chronicle 
(p.’4fJ9, 410.), without a name or a date. /Pbe whole story, though un- 
known to the Jdith century, embellishod by ignorant ages, and sus- 
pected by rigid criticism, is not, however, destitute of much internal 
prolmbility 1. i. c.4—8. p. 17—50.). 'Phe Libor Pandectarum of Pisa 
was undoubtedly consulted in the xivth centurv by the great Bartolus 
(p. 4()(;, 407. See 1. i. c. 0. p. .70-4.2.). 

00 Pisa was taken by the Florentines in the year 1 lOfi ; and in 111 X 
the Pandects were transported to the capital. These events are au- 
thentic and famous. 

91 They were new hound in ptirple, deposited in a rich casket, and 
shown to enrious travellers by the monks and magistrates bare-hea<led, 
and with lighted fajK'rs (Brenckman, !. i. c. 10, 11, 12. p. 62— 

92 After the collations of Politian, Boiognimis, and .iintfminus Au- 
gustinus, and the splendid edition of the Pandects by Taurc'Uits (in 

1.551), Her-' " ‘ " ’ ~ - .. -I — 

Florence, i 


true M.h. il.u. c.o. p. 117— 13tl.) It is composed of two quarto 

thebatin 

SS Breariluaaa, lilt the end to' his history, itos insmed kvro difisert- 


manuscrlpt. , , 

1722, in 4to.), though a monument of hidustry, Is a small i>ortioir of 
his original design, 

93 'X.pvtrea xahite^wv, iKaro/t^ot evvea0oMV, apud Ilomenim patrem 
omnis virtutls (1st Prtefat, ad Pandect.). A line of Milton or Tasso 
■would surprise ua in an act of parliament, flute omnia obtinere 
sanclmus in omne ajvum. Of the first Code, he says {2d Frarfat.) in 
toteamum valiturum. Man and for ever 5 

94 Noindlsi is a ejawie adjective, but a barbarous substantive (Lude. 

■wig, p. 245,). Justinian never collected them himself ; the nine col- 
lations, t’ ' • - - - . . . , . 

Novels;, 

Haloonder, _ 

Anccdot. p, 9S.h 
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shame his judgments and his laws.^^5 The 
charge of the secret historian is indeed explicit 
and vehement ; but the sole instance, which he 
produces, may be ascribed to the devotion as 
well as to the avarice of Justinian. A wealthy 
bigot had bequeathed his inheritance to the 
church of Emesa; and its value was enhanced 
by the dexterity of an artist, who subscribed 
confessions of debt and promises of payment 
with the names of the richest Syrians. They 
pleaded the established prescription of tliirty 
or forty years; but their defence was overruled 
by a retrospective edict, which extended the 
claims of the church to the term of a century ; 
an edict so pregnant with injustice and disorder, 
that, after serving this occasional purpose, it 
was prudently abolished in the same reign.Q® 
If candour will acquit the emperor himself, and 
transfer the corruption to his wife and favourites, 
tlie suspicion of so foul a vice must still degrade 
the majesty of his laws; and the advocates of 
Justinian may acknowledge, that such levity, 
whatsoever be the motive, is umvorthy of a 
legislator and a man. 

Monarchs seldom condescend to 
become the preceptors of their sub- 
Kov. 21 . some praise is due to Jus- 

tinian, by whose command an ample system 
was reduced to a short and elementary treatise. 
Among the various institutes of the Roman 
lawj>7 those of Caius ^s were the most popular 
in the East and West ; and their use may be 
considered as an evidence of their merit. They, 
were selected by the Imperial delegates, Tribo- 
nian, Theophilus, and Dorotheus: and the 
freedom and purity of the Antonines was in- 
crusted wdth the coarser materials of a degene- 
rate age. The same volume which introduced 
the youth of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, 
to the gradual study of the Code and Pandects, 
is still precious to the historian, the philosopher, 
and the magistrate. The institutes of Jus- 
tinian are divided into four books ; they proceed, 
with no contemptible method, from, I. JPer- 
sons, to, II. Things, and from things, to, III. 
Actions; and the article IV. of Fnvate Wrongs, 
is terminated by the principles of Criminal 
Lauu 

Of pkksons. I. The distinction of ranks and 
perso72S, is the firmest basis of a 
mixed and limited government. In France, the 
remains of liberty are kept alive by the spirit, 
the honours, and even the prejudices, of fifty 
thousand nobles. Two hundred families 
supply, in lineal descent, the second branch of 
the English legislature, wdiich maintains, be- 
tween the king and commons, the balance of the 
constitution. A gradation of patricians and 
plebeians, of strangers and subjects, has supported 
the aristocracy of Genoa, Venice, and ancient 
Rome. The perfect equality of men is tiie 

95 Montesquieu, ConsicWrations sur la Granaeur et la D^cndence 
des liornainsj c-2(K toni* xii* in -Ito* On this occftbion he 

tiimws aside the gown and cap of a Ihrdstdont h Mortiet. 

ilti Procopius, Attecdot. c. 'iS. A sitnilar privilege was granted to 
the chuTcii of Home (Novel, ix.). For the eeneral repeal of these 
mischievous indulfiences, see Novel, cxi. and Jidict. v. 

97 Lactaintius, in his Institutes of Christianity, an elegant ana 

S lous work, proposes to imitate the title and methud of the 
ians. Quiclam nrudentts et arbitrj inquitatis Institutiones tmhs 
' Juris compo!iita.s ediderunt (Institut. Divin. I. j. c. 1,). Such as 
Ulpian, Paul, Floreutlnus, Warcian. ^ 

9S The emperor Juiatuuan coils him suumt thouglt he died before 


point in which the extremes of democracy and 
despotism are confounded : since the majesty 
of the prince or people w'ould be offended, if 
any heads were exalted above the level of their 
fellow-slaves or fellow-citizens. In the decline 
of the Roman empire, the proud distinctions of 
the republic were gradually abolished, and the 
reason or instinct of Justinian completed the 
simple form of an absolute monarchy. The 
emperor could not eradicate the popular rever- 
ence which always w^aits on the possession of 
hereditary wealth, or the memory of famous 
ancestors. He delighted to honour, with titles 
and emoluments, his generals, magistrates, and 
senators; and his precarious indulgence com- 
municated some rays of their glory to the per- 
sons of their wives and children. But in the 
eye of the law, all Roman citizens were equal, 
and all subjects of the empire ^vere citizens of 
Rome. That inestimable character was de- 
graded to an obsolete and empty name. The 
voice of a Roman could no longer enact his 
laws, or create the annual ministers of his 
pow er j his constitutional rights might have 
checked the arbitrary will of a master ; and the 
bold adventurer from Germany or Arabia was 
admitted, with equal favour, to the civil and 
military command, which the citizen alone had 
been once entitled to assume over the conquests 
of his fathers. The first Casars had scrupu- 
lously guarded the distinction of ingenuons and 
servile birth, which was decided liy tlie condition 
of the mother ; and the candour of the laws was 
satisfied, if her freedom could be ascertained, 
during a single moment, between the conception 
and the delivery. The slaves, who were liberated 
by a generous master, immediately entered into 
the middle class of libertines or freedmen ; but 
they could never be enfranchised from the duties 
of obedience and gratitude : wdiatever were tlie 
fruits of their industry, their patron and Ids 
family inherited the third part ; or even the whole 
of their fortune, if they died without children 
and without a testament. Justinian respected the 
rights of patrons ; but his indulgence removed 
the badge of disgrace from the two inferior 
orders of freedmen : wlioever ceased to be a 
slave, obtained, without reserve or delay, the 
station of a citizen ; and at length the dignity of 
an ingenuous birth, which nature had refused, 
was created, or supposed, by the omnipotence 
of the emperor. Whatever restraints of age, or 
forms, or numbers, had been formerly intro- 
duced to check the abuse of mancimissions, and 
the too rapid increase of vile and indigent Ro- 
mans, he finally abolished; and the spirit of 
Ms laws promoted the extinction of domestic 
servitude. Yet the eastern provinces w^ere filled, 
in the time of Justinian, with multitudes of 
slaves, either born or purchased for the use of 
their masters ; and the price, from ten to seventy 

the end of the second century. His Institutes are quoted by Fervius, 
Boethius> Piiscian, &c. ; and the Epitome Ivy Arr.an is. sUU exiruit, 
(See the Prolegomena and Notes to the edition of Scl’-uUing, in ti e 
Jurisprudentia Ame-Justinianea, Lugd. Bat. 1717. Ht-inectiu.',, Hist. 
J. It. No. 313. Ludewig, in Vit. Just, p- 199. . 

99 .See the Annales I^dlitiques de rAbbd deSt. Pierre, tom. i. p. ‘25. 
yrho dates in the year 1735. The most ancient ftunilies claim the 
immemorial possession of arras and fiffi. Since the Crusades, •'on.e, 
the most trulv respectable, have lieen created bir the king, for merit f.r d 
services. Th’e ret'ent and vulgar crowd is denvtd fn-i" the nn.hi.n.V 
of venal "offices without trust or dignity, which continually ennoble the 
wealthy plebeians. 
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pieces of gold, was determined by their age, 
their strength, and their education, too But 
the hardships of this dependent state were con- 
timiaily diminished by the influence of govern- 
ment and religion ; and the pride of a subject 
\vas no longer elated by his absolute dominion 
over the life and happiness of his bondsman, 
Fathm and nature instructs most 

cbiidien. animals to cherish and educate their 
infant progeny. The law of reason inculcates 
to the human species the returns of filial piety. 
But the exclusive, absolute, and perpetual do- 
minion of the father over his children, is peculiar 
to the Roman jurisprudence, and seems to be 
coeval with the foundation of the city.J^S The 
jiaternal power w'as instituted or confirmed by 
Romulus himself; and, after the practice of 
three centuries, it was inscribed on the fourth 
table of the Decemvirs. In the forum, the 
senate, or the camp, the adult son of a Roman 
citizen enjoyed the public and private rights of 
a person : in his father's house he w'as a mere 
thing; confounded by the laws with the move- 
ables, the cattle, and the slaves, whom the ca- 
pricious master might alienate or destroy, with- 
out being responsible to any earthly tribunal. 
The hand which bestowed the daily sustenance, 
might resume the voluntaiy gift, and whatever 
W'as acquired by the labour or fortune of the son 
was immediately lost in the property of the father. 
His stolen goods (his oxen or his children) 
might be recovered by the same action of theft ; *0*^ 
and if either had been guilty of a trespass, it 
was in his own option to compensate the damage, 
or resign to the injured party the obnoxious 
animal. At the call of indigence of avarice, the 
master of a family could dispose of his children 
or his slaves. But the condition of the slave 
was far more advantageous, since he regained, 
by the first manumission, his alienated freedom : 
the son was again restored to his unnatural 
fatlier; he might be condemned to servitude a 
second and a third time, and it was not till after 
the third sale and deliverance, to5 that he was 
enfranchised from the domestic power, which had 
been so repeatedly abused. According to his 
discretion, a father might chastise the real or 
imaginary faults of his children, by stripes, by 
imprisonment, by exile, by sending them to the 
country to work in chains among the meanest 
of his servants. The majesty of a parent "was 
armed with the power of life and death ; and 
the examples of such bloody executions, which 


were sometimes praised and never punished, 
may be traced in the annals of Rorhe, ])eyond 
the times of Pompey and Augustus. Neither 
age, nor rank, nor the consular office, nor the 
honours of a triumph, could exempt the most 
illustrious citizen from the bonds of filial sub- 
jection : his owm descendants were included 

in the family of their common ancestor ; and the 
claims of adoption were not less sacred or less 
rigorous than those of nature. Witliout fear, 
though not without danger of abuse, the Roman 
legislators had reposed an unbounded confidence 
in the sentiments of paternal love; and the op- 
pression was tempered by the assurance, that 
each generation must succeed in its turn to the 
awful dignity of parent and master. 

The first limitation of paternal . , „ 

power IS ascribed to the justice and tiie iiatemai 
humanity of Numa: and the maid 
who, with his father’s consent, had espoused a 
freeman, was protected from the disgrace of be- 
coming the wife of a slave. In the first ages, 
when the city was pressed, and often famished, 
by her Latin and Tuscan neighbours, the sale of 
children might be a frequent practice ; but as a 
Roman could not legally purchase the liberty of 
his fellow-citizen, the market must gradually 
fail, and the trade would be destroyed by tlie 
conquests of the republic. An imperfect right 
of property was at length communicated to sons ; 

I and the threefold distinction of profeciitmis, ad* 
ventitious, void, professional was ascertained by 
the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects, tos 
Of all that proceeded from the father, he im- 
parted only the use, and resen’ed the absolute 
dominion ; yet if his goods were sold, the filial 
portion was excepted, by a favourable interpret- 
ation, from the demands of the creditors. In 
whatever accrued by marriage, gift, or collateral 
succession, the property was secured to the son ; 
but the father, unless he had been specially ex- 
cluded, enjoyed the usufruct during his life. As 
a just and prudent reward of military virtue, the 
spoils of the enemy were acquired, possessed, 
and bequeathed by the soldier alone; and the 
fair analogy was extended to the emoluments of 
any liberal profession, the salary of public ser- 
vice, and the sacred liberality of the emperor or 
the empress. The life of a citizen was less ex- 
posed than his fortune to the abuse of paternal 
power. Yet his life might be adverse to the 
interest or passions of an unworthy father : the 
same crimes that flowed from the corruption. 


100 If the option; of a slave was bequeathed to several legatees, 
they drew lots, and the losers were entitled to their share of his 
value: ten pieces of ijoid for a common servant or maid under ten 
years ; if above that age, twenty ; if they knew a trade, thirty ; 
notaries or writers, fifty : midwives or physiriam, sixty ; eunuchs 
under ten years, thirty piwes ; above, fifty ; if tradesmen, seventy 
(Cod. l.vi. tit, xliii. leg. 3.). These legal prices are generally below 
those of the market, 

101 For the state of slaves and freedmen, see Institutes, 1.1. tit. ill. 
— viii. 1, ii. tilt. ix. 1. iii. tit. viU, ix. Pandects or Digest, 1. i. tit- v. vi. 
I. sxKvUi. tit.j-^iv. and tire whole of the xlth book. Code, l.vi. 
tit.iv.v. Lvii. fit. i—xxiii. Be it henceforwards understo^ that, 
with the original text of the Institutes and Pandects, the corre- 
spondent articles in the Antiquities and Blenrents of Heineccius are 
irnplicttly quoted i and with the sxvii first books of the PandecLs, the 
learned .and rational Commentaries of Gerard Noodt (Opera, tom. fi. 
p- 1 ~®0, the end. Imgd. Bat. 1724.}. 

less See the patria potestas In the Institutes (1. i. tit, ix.), the 
Pandecta (I, i. tit. yU vii.), ami the Ci^e (i. viii. tit xivii.adviii. xlix.}. 


J^u4pot^atis quod in liberoS habemus propiittm est cinutn Romano- 

liberps habeant 


103 llMmysjuK Hal. L u. p. 0 1. ')5. Gtavina (Opp. p. SS5.1 produces 
Die words of the xd tables- Tapinian (in Collatyme I%um Ronaan. et 
Mosaicaiutn, utiv. p.20i.) stylet this patiia pdsstas, let re^: 


Ulpian (ad Sabin, 1, xxvi. in Pandect* 1. i. tit. vi. leg. S.) says, jus 
potestatis movibus receptum ; and furiosus filiura in potestate habebit. 
How sacred — or rather, how abstjrd 1 

104r Pandect. 1. xlvU. tit. ii. leg. li. No. 13. leg. 38. No. 1. Such 
was the decision of Ulpian and Paul. 

105 The trina mancipatio is most clearly defined by Ulpian (Frag- 
ment, x. p. 501, 592. edit. Schulting); and best illustrated in the 
Antiquities of Heineccius. 

lOu By Justinian, tire old law, the jus necis of the Roman father 
finsfiltttt. I. Iv. tit. ix. No. 7.), is rejjorted and reprobated. Some 
legal vesUges are left in the I^andects (1. xliii. tit. xxix. leg. .3. No. 4.1 
and the CoHatio Leguai Romanarom et Mosaicarum (til. ii. No. 3. 
p. 189,1. 

167 Except on public occasions, and in the acuial exercise of his 
pfiSce. In publicis locis atque rnuneribus, atque actionibus patruni, 
jura cum nliorum qui in magistratfi sunt potestatibus collata inter- 
quiescere paullulum et connivere* &c. (Aul. Gellius, Noctes Atticje, 
h- 2.}. The lessons of fire philosopher Taurus were justified by tho 
old and memorable example of Fabius ; and we may contemplate the 
same story in the style of Livy (xxiv. 44.) and the homdy idiom of 
Claudius yuadrigarius the annalist. 

lOS See the gradual enlargement and security of the filial peadiunt 
in the Institutes (i,ii. tit. ix.), the Pandects 'l.xv.tit.i. l.xli. tlt.i.), 
and the Code (L iv. tit. xxvi. ixvli.}. 
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were more sensibly felt by tlie bunianity, of the ^ 
Augustan agej and the cruel Erixo, who whipt 
his son till he expired, was saved by the emperor 
from the just fury of the multitude, The 
Roman father, from the licence of servile do- 
minion, w'as reduced to the gravity and moder- 
ation of a judge. The presence and opinion of i 
xiugustus confirmed the sentence of exile pro- ! 
nounced against an intentional parricide by the | 
domestic tribunal of Arius. Hadrian transported - 
to an island tlie jealous parent, who, like a robber, 
iiiid seized the opportunity of hunting, to assas- 
sinate a youth, the incestuous lover of his step- 
mother, no A private jurisdiction is repugnant 
to the spirit of monarchy ; the parent was again j 
reduced from a judge to an accuser; and the 
magistrates were enjoined by Severus Alexander | 
to hear his complaints and execute his sentence. 
He could no longer take the life of a son without 
incurring the guilt and punishment of murder ; 
and the pains of parricide, from which he had 
been excepted by the Pompeian law, were finally 
indicted by the justice of Constantine. 1 1 1 The 
same protection %vas due to every period of ex- 
istence; and reason must applaud the humanity 
of Panins, for imputing the crime of murder to 
the father, who strangles, or starves, or abandons 
his new-born infant ; or exposes him in a public 
place to find the mercy which he himself had 
denied. But the exposition of children was the 
prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity: it 
was sometimes prescribed, often permitted, al- 
most always practised with impunity, by the 
nations who never entertained the Roman ideas 
of paternal power ; and the dramatic poets, who 
appeal to tlie human heart, represent with in- 
ditference a popular custom which was palliated 
by the motives of economy and compassion. ^ 

If the father could subdue his own feelings, he ! 
might escape, though not the censure, at least 
the chastisement of the laws; and the Roman 
empire w^as stained with the blood of infants, 
till such murders were included, by Valentinian 
and his colleagues, in the letter and spirit of the 
Cornelian law. The lessons of jurisprudence 1 13 
and Christianity had been insufficient to eradi- 
cate this inhuman practice, till their gentle in- ■ 
fluence vt'as fortified by the terrors of capital 
punishment. ^ 

HusbancTsand Experience has proved, that sa- 
ivives. vages ai*e the tyrants of the female 

10f> The examples of Erixo and Arius are related by Seneca (de 
dementia, i. 1-1, 15.}, the former with horror, tlie latter with 
applause. , . ' ■ 

III) Out'd latrouis magis qnam patris jure eum interfecit, nam 
patria potestasin pietate clubet non in atrocitaie consistere (iVJarcian, 
In^titut. l.xiv. in Pandect, l-xlviu. tit. ix. leg- A). 

Ill The Pompeian and Cornelian laws de sicanU and parrtcidU, 
are repeated, or rather abridged, with the last supplements of Alex- 
ander Heverus, Constantine, and Valentinian, in the Pandects 
{Uxlviii. tit. viii. ix.), and Code (1. ix. tit.xvi. xvh.). See likewise 
the Theodosian Code {1. ix. tit. xiv.xv.i, withGodefroy’s Commentary 
(tom. iii. p.S4— llS-), who pours a flood of ancient and modem learn- 
ing over these penal laws. 

iiy When the Chremes of Terence reproaches his wife for not 
obeying his orders and exposing their infant, he speaks like a father 
and a ma.ster, and silences the scruples of a foolish woman. See 
Apuldus (Metaraorph. 1.x. p.337. edit. Peljihin.). 

113 The opinion of the lawyers, and the discretion of the ma- 
gistrates, had, introduced in the time of Tacitus some legal restraints, 
which might support his contrast of the boni mores of the Germans to 
Uxe honte leges alibi — that is to say, at Rome (de Moribus Gerraano- 
nim, C.I9.). TertuIIian (ad Nationes, l.i. c-15.) refutes his own 
charges, and those of his brethren, against the heathen jurisprudence. 

114 The wise and humane sentence ot the civilian Paul (1. li% 
Sententjarum in Pandect- I. xxv. tit. iii. leg. 4.) is represented as a 
mere moral }>recepfc by Gerard Noodt (Opp, tom. i. in Julius Paulus 


p.5f,7— .538. and Arnica R^ponsio, p. 591—606.), who maintains tlxe 
opinion o. Justus Lipsius (Opp. tom- it- p. 409. ad Bel;ta.s, cent. i. 
epist. 85.), and as a positive binding law by Bvnkershoefc (de .Tore 
occidendi Juiberos, Opp. toixt.l. p. 318— 340. Curse Secunda:, p. 391 


epist. 85.), and as a positive 
occidendi Liberos, Opp. torn. 


sex, and that the condition of women is usually 
softened by the refinements of social life. In 
the hope of a robust progeny, Lycurgtis bad 
delayed the season of marriage : it -was fixed by 
Numa at the tender age of twelve years, that 
the Roman husband might educate to his will a 
pure and obedient virgiu.i ij Ac- 
cording to the custom of antiquity, riSrsrfm£-'‘ 
he bought his bride of her parents, 
and she fulfilled the coemptianf by purcliasing, 
with three pieces of copper, a just introduction 
to his house and household deities. A sacrifice 
of fruits was offered by the pontifts in the pre- 
sence of ten witnesses ; the contracting parties 
w^ere seated on the same sheepskin ; they tasted 
a salt cake of far or rice ; and this corfarrea- 
which denoted the ancient food of Italy, 
served as an emblem of their mystic union of 
mind and body. But l4iis union on the side of 
the woman was rigorous and unequal ; and she 
renounced the name and worship of her father’s 
house, to embrace a new servitude, decorated 
only by the title of adoption. A fiction of the 
law, neither rational nor elegant, bestowed on 
the mother of afamilyi (her proper appellation) 
tlie strange characters of sister to her own child- 
ren, and of daughter to her husband or master, 
who was invested with the plenitude of paternal 
power. By his judgment or caprice her be- 
haviour was approved, or censured, or chastised; 
he exercised the jurisdiction of life and death ; 
and it was allowed, that in the cases of adultery 
or drunkenness,! 1 8 the sentence might be pro- 
'perly inflicted. She acquired and inherited for 
the sole profit of her lord ; and so clearly was 
woman defined, not as a person, but as a thing, 
that, if the original title were deficient, she might 
be claimed, like other moveables, by the use and 
possession of an entire year. The inclination of 
the Roman husband discharged or withheld the 
conjugal debt, so scrupulously exacted by the 
Athenian and Jewish laws but as polygamy 
was unknown, he could never admit to his bed a 
fairer or more favoured partner. 

After the Punic triumphs, the 
matrons of Rome aspired to the mSSiiai”* 
common benefits of a free and opu- contract, 
lent republic ; their wishes were gratified by the 
indulgence of fathers and lovers, and their am- 
bition was unsuccessfully resisted by the gravity 
of Cato the Censor, iso They declined the 

—427.). In 3 learned bnt angry controversy the two fSdends deviated 
into the opposite extremes. 

115 Dionys. Hal. I.ii- p. 92,95. Plutarch, an Numa, p,140, 141. 

To «ra»/io ««» TO KoSapov Kai aemrw «7rt rtp ya/Jixm>Tt. yeveerdat. 

I IIG Among the winter /rwjMeaufa, the triticurn, or tiearded wheat ; 

I the siligoy ox the «nl>eawied ; thejhr, adorea, orysa, whose description 
i perfectly tallies with the rice of Spain and Italy. 1 adopt this identity 
-on the credit of M. Paucton in his useful and- laborious Metrologie 
(p. 517— 529.). 

117 Aulus Gellius (Noctes Atticae, xviii. 6.) gives a ridiculous de- 
i finition or JElitts MelUsus, Matrona, quas semel, maierfamilioi qu© 

1 sEepius peperit, as porcetra and scropba in the sow kind. He then 
I adds the genuine meaning, qu«e in matrimemium vel in manum 

conrenerat. 

118 It was enough to have tasted wine, or to hare stolen the key of 
the cellar (Plin. Hist. Nat. xiv. 14,). 

119 Solon requites three |»ayments per month. By the Misna, a 
daily debt was imposed on an idle, vigorous, young husband ; twice .a 
week on a citizen ; once on a peasant ; once in thirty days on a camel- 
driver; once in six months on a seaman. But the student or doctor 
was free from tribute ; and wo wife, if she received a ypeekl}/ sustenance, 
could sue for a divorce : for one week a vow of ahstincnce was allowed- 
Polveamy divided, without multiplying, the duties of the husband 
(Seufen, Uxor Ebraica, 1. iii. c. 6, in his works, vol. ii. p. 717—720.). 

120 On the Oppla» Idw we may hear the mitigating speech of 
Valerius Flaccus, and the severe censorial oration of the eider Cato 
(I.iv. xxxiv. 1—8.). But we shall rather hear tlu' polished historian of 
the elghthj, than the rough orators of the sixth, century of Rome. The 

f rim-iples, and even the style, of Cato are more accurately preseivea 
y Aulus Gellius (x. 20.). 
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solemmties of the old nuptials, defeated the an- 
nual prescription by an absence of three days, 
and, without losing their name or independence, 
subscribed the liberal and definite terms of a 
marriage-contract. Of their private fortunes, 
they communicated the use, and secured the pro- 
perty: the estates of a wife could neither be 
alienated nor mortgaged by a prodigal husband ; 
their mutual gifts were prohibited by the jea- 
lousy of the laws ; and the misconduct of either 
party might afford, under another name, a future 
subject for an action of theft. To this^ loose 
and voluntary compact, religious and civil rites 
were no longer essential : and, between persons 
of a similar rant, the apparent community of 
life was allowed as sufiicient evidence of their 
nuptials. The dignity of marriage w^as restored 
by the Christians, who' derived all spiritual grace 
from the prayers of the faithful and the bene- 
diction of the priest or bishop. The origin, va- 
lidity, and duties of the holy institution, w^ere 
regulated by the tradition of the synagogue, the 
precepts of the Gospel, and the canons of general 
or provincial synods and the conscience of 
the Christians was awed by the decrees and 
censures of their ecclesiastical rulers. \ et the 
magistrates of Justinian were not subject to the 
authority of the church : the emperor consulted 
the unbelieving civilians of antiquity, and the 
choice of matrimonial lavrs in the Code and 
Pandects, is directed by the earthly motives 
of justice, policy, and tlie natural freedom of 

both sexes. 

Libertr and Besides the agreement of the par- 
aimseofciivflflcce. ties, the esseiice of every rational 
contract, the Boman marriage required the pre- 
vious approbation of the parents. A father 
might be forced by some recent laws to supply 
the wants of a mature daughter ; but even his 
insanity was not generally allowed to supersede 
the necessity of his consent. The causes of the 
dissolution of matrimony have varied among the 
Romans but the most solemn sacrament, 
the confarreation itself, might always be done 
away by rites of a contrary tendency. In the 
first ages, the father of a family might sell his 
children, and his wife was reckoned in the 
number of his children : the domestic judge 
might pronounce the death of the offender, or 
his mercy might expel her from his bed and 
house ; but the slavery of the wretched female 
was hopeless and perpetual, unless he asserted 
for his own convenience the manly prerogative 
of divorce. The warmest applause has been 
lavished on the virtue of the Romans, who abs- 
tained from the exercise of this tempting pri- 
vilege above five hundred years; 124 but the 

lyi For the system of Jewish and Catholic matrimony, see Selden 
(Uxor Ebraica, Dpn. voKii. p. 5tl9~KG0.) Blnja;h am (Christian Anti- 
quities, l.xxii.) and Chardon (Uist. des Sacremens, tow.vi.). 

lay The civil laws of marriage are exposed in the Imtitutes (l.i, 
tit. X,), tlie Fandeots (l.xxiii. xxiv. xxv.}, and the Code(l. v.) ; but as 
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the title de ritd nuptiarum is ycr imperfect, we are obliged to explore 
the fragments of Ulpiau {tit. ix. p.SSO, 591.), and the Collatio Legum 
Mosaicanxra (tit-xvi. p. 790, 791.) with the Notes of Pitheeus and 
, Schultlng. They find, in theCommentaryofServius(o!nthelstGeorglc 
, and the 4tb. .dSweid), two curious passages. 

11>5 -According to Plutarch (p. 57-) Itoimdus allowed only three 
grounds of a divorce - drunkenness, adultery, and false keys. Other- 
wise, the huaband who ."iliiiscd hissuiweinacy forfeiKsd half nhs goods to 
the wife, andhalf to the goddess {‘ereji, and offered a sacrifice (with the 
■'■) to Uie tenresMal deities. This sttaagje law^ w 






same fact evinces the unequal terms of a con- 
nection in which the slave was unable to renounce 
her tyrant, and the tyrant was unwilling to 
relinquish his slave. When the Roman matrons 
became the equal and voluntary companions of 
their lords, a new jurisprudence was introduced, 
that marriage, like other partnerships, might be 
dissolved by the abdication of one of the asso- 
ciates. In three centuries of prosperity and 
corruption, this principle w^as enlarged to fre- 
quent practice and pernicious abuse. Passion, 
interest, or caprice, suggested daily motives for 
the dissolution of marriage; a word, a sign, a 
message, a letter, the mandate of a freedman, 
declared the separation ; the most tender of 
human connections was degraded to a transient 
society of profit or pleasure. According to the 
various conditions of life, both sexes alternately 
felt the disgrace and injury : an inconstant 
spouse transferred her wealth to a new family, 
abandoning a numerous, perhaps a spurious, 
progeny to the paternal authority and care of her 
late husband ; a beautiful virgin might be dis- 
missed to the w'orld, old, indigent, and friendless ; 
but the reluctance of the Romans, when they 
were pressed to marriage by Augustus, suffi- 
ciently marks, that the prevailing institutions 
W' ere least favourable to the males. A specious 
theory is confuted by tliis free and perfect ex- 
periment, which demonstrates, that the liberty 
of divorce does not contribute to happiness and 
virtue. The facility of separation W'ould destroy 
all mutual confidence, and inflame every trifling 
dispute: the minute difference between an hus- 
band and a stranger, wdiich might so easily be 
removed, might still more easily be forgotten ; 
and the matron, who in five years can submit 
to the embraces of eight husbands, must cease 
to reverence the chastity of her own person. 

Insufficient remedies followed 
With distant and tardy steps the thejbtotyof 
rapid progress of the evil. The 
ancient w’orship of the Romans afforded a pe- 
culiar goddess to hear and reconcile the com- 
plaints of a married life ; but her epithet of 
Firiplaca,'^-^ the appeaser of husbands, too 
clearly indicates on which side submission and 
repentance were always expected. Every act 
of a citizen was subject to the judgment of the 
censors; the first wlio used the privilege of 
divorce assigned, at their command, the motives 
of his conduct ; *27 and a senator was expelled 
for dismissing his virgin spouse without the 
knowledge or advice of his friends. Whenever 
an action was instituted for the recovery of a 
marriage-xiortion, the pr<Btort as the guardian of 
equity, examined the cause and the characters, 

in Xtima, p. 141. V alprius Maximus, 1. jj. c. 1. AuJus Gellius, iv. 5.). 
H« was questioned by the censors, and hated by the people j but his 
divorce stood uniiupeached in law. 

125 Sic fiunt octo mariti 

^ Quinque per aulumnofi. (.Juvenal. .Safir. vi. 20.) 

A rapid succession, which may yet be credible, as well as the non 
corisulum numero, .sed maritorutn anno.s t,uos cotiipjuant, of Heneea 

{ de BeneCciis, iii. 16.). .Jerom saw at Koine a trinnipljant husband 
»ury his twenty-lirst wife, who had interred twentv-two of his less 
sturdy predecasora (0pp. tom. 1. p. yo. ad (Jerontiain.). But tiie ten 
husbands in a month of the poet Martial, is an extravagant hyperbole 
(U Vi. epigram ?.). 

126 F.,ceUum Viriplaese (Valerius Maximus, I.ii. o. 1.), in tlie 
Palatine region, appears in the time of Tlieodosius, in the descriTJtioa 
of Rome by Publius Victor. 

127 Valerius Maximus, I.ii. c. 9. 'tVith some ])roprict.Y bc.iudges 
divprce more crimiaai than ccli{>ary ; iJ!o namque conju'gatia sacra 
spreta tantum, hoc etiam injuriose traciata. 
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and gently inclined the scale in favour of the diments. An instinct, almost innate and uni- 

guiltless and injured party. Augustus, who versal, appears to prohibit the incestuous corn- 

united the powers of both magistrates, adopted iiiercet3ii of parents and children in the infinite 

their different modes of repressing or chastising series of ascending and descending generations, 

the licence of divorce, The presence of seven Concerning the oblique and collateral branches, 
Roman witnesses was required for the validity nature is indifferent, reason mute, and custom 

of this solemn and deliberate act ; if any ade- various and arbitrary. In Egypt, the marria<j’e 

quate provocation had been given by the husband, of brothers and sisters was kdinitteci without 

instead of the delay of two years, he was com- scruple or exception ; a Spartan might espouse 

pelled to refund immediately, or in the space of the daughter of his father ; an Athenian, that of 

six months: but if he could arraign the manners his mother: and the nuptials of an uncle with 

of his wife, her guilt or levity was expiated by his niece were applauded at Atliens as an happy 

the loss of the sixth or eighth part of her marriage union of the dearest relations. The profane 

portion. The Christian princes were the first lawgivers of Rome w'ere never tempted by in- 

who specified the just causes of a private divorce; terest or superstition to multiply the forbidden 

their iustitiitions, from Constantine to Justinian, degrees: but they inflexibly condemned the 

appear to flitctiiate between the custom of the marriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated whe- 

empire and the wishes of the church, and the ther first cousins should be touched by the same 

autlior of the Novels too frequently reforms the interdict ; revered the parental character of 

jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects. In aunts and uncles, and treated affinity and adop- 

the most rigorous laws, a wife was condemned tion as a just imitation of the ties of blood, 

to support a gamester, a drunkard, or a libertine, According to the proud maxims of the republic, 

unless he were guilty of homicide, poison, or a legal marriage could only be contracted by 

sacrilege, in which eases the maniage, as it free citizens; an honourable, at least an inge- 

should seem, might have been dissolved by the nuous birth, was required for the spouse of a 

hand of the executioner. But the sacred right senator : but the blood of kings could never 

of the husband was invariably maintained, to mingle in legitimate nuptials with the blood of 

deliver his name and family from the disgrace a Roman ; and the name of Stranger degradeti 
of adultery ; the list of sins, either male Cleopatra and Berenicepsa to live the concu- 

or female, was curtailed and enlarged by succes- hhies of Blare Antony and 'i'itus. ^34 'pijig 

: give regulations ; and the obstacles of incurable appellation, indeed, so injurious to the majesty, 

impotence, long aijseiice, and monastic profes- cannot %vithout indulgence be applied to the 

^ sion, were allowed to rescijid the matrimonial manners, of these Oriental queens. A concu- 

obligation. Whoever transgressed the permission bine, in the strict sense of the civilians, was a 

I of the law was subject to various and heavy pe- woman of servile or plebeian extraction, the sole 

nalties. The woman was stript of her wealth and faithful companion of a Roman citizen, who 

and ornaments, without excepting the bodkin of continued in a state of celibacy. Her modest 

her hair : if the man introduced a new bride station, below the honours of a wife, above the 

into his bed, ha' fortune might be lawfully infamy of a prostitute, was acknowledged and 

seized by the vengeance of bis exiled wife. For- approved by the laws: from the age of Augus- 

feiture was sometimes commuted to a fine ; the tus to the tenth century, the use of this second- 

fine w’as sometimes aggravated by transportation ary marriage prevailed both in the West and 

to an island, or imprisonmeut in a monastery ; East, and the humble virtues of a concubine 

the injured party w'as released from the bonds were often preferred to the pomp and insolence 

I of marriage; but the otiender, during life, or a of a noble matron. In this connection, the two 

I term of years, was disabled from the repetition Antonines, the best of princes and of men, 

I of nuptials. The successor of Justinian yielded enjoyed the comforts of domestic love: the 

i to the prayers of his uiihapj>y subjects, and re- example was imitated by many citizens impa- 

i stored the liberty of divorce by mutual consent : tient of celibacy, but regardful of their families. 

I ' the civilians were unanimous, ^30 the theologians If at anytime they desired to legitimate their 

were divided, and the ambiguous word, which natural children, the conversion was instantly 

contains the precept of Christ, is flexible to any performed by the celebration of their nuptials 

\ interpretation that the wisdom of a legislator can with a partner w'hose fruitfulness and fidelity 

f demand. they had already tried. By tins epithet of na- 

The freedom of love and mar- ttirah the offspring of the concubine were dis- 

bin^,\nTbas- riage was restrained among the tinguished from the spurious brood of adultery, 

tards. Romans by natural and civil impe- jjrostitution, and incest, to whom Justinian re- 

128 See the laws of Augustus ami liis successors, in Hehiecchis, a<l have presumed to think, hy an evasive answer, he avoided the giving 

Legem Papiam-Foupitam, c.lU. in Oun. tom.vi. P.i. p. .ViS -SSS. oHence eithe): to the school of Sannnai or to that of liillel (Selden, 
12!) Alia' sunt U'ges C«*sanun, alim Christi ; alhicl Faphiiamis, aliud Uxor Ehraica, 1. iih c. IS— 22- 28. 31-). 

Paulus nvJtiar pnccipit (Jerora, tom. i. p. IDS. Selden, Uxor Ebraica, 152 The principles of the Koman jurisprudence are exposed by 
1. jii, c. 51. p. S47~iS53.). Justinian (Institut. 1.1. tit- x.); and the laws and manners of the 

130 The Institutes are silent, but we may consult the ClSdes of difFerant nations of antiquity concerning forbidden degrees, &c. are 
Theodosius (1. iii. tit. xvi. with (.iixlefxoy's Coiumentarv', tom. i. copiously explained by Dr. Taylor in his Klenients of Civil Law 

p, SlO—oId.) and .Tustiniaii 0* v. tit.xvii,), the Pandecte (i. xxiv. tit, ii.) (p. 108. 314—339,), a work of amusing, though various, readiug ; but 

and the Novels (xxii. cxvii. cxsvii. cxsxiv, cx!.). Justinian flue- whiclt cannot be praised for philohoplni-al pret-ision. 
tuated to the la-st lietween civil and ecclesiastical law. 133 When her father Agrippa died (-1. D. 14.), Berenice was six- 

^31 In pure Greek, iropMta is not a common word ; nor can the teen years of age (.'oseph. tom, i. Antiquit. Judaic. 1. xix. c. !). p, 052- 
propcT meaning, fornication, he strictly aiiplied to matrimonial sin, edit. -Havercamp.)* Nhe was therefore above fifty years old when 
In a ligurative sense, how far, and to wiiat offences, may it be ex- Titus (A. D. 79.) invitns invitam invisit. This date would not have 
tended? DM Christ speak the Habbinical or Svriac tongue ? Of ; adorned the traj^y or pa&toral of the tender Ilacine. 
what original word is ffoowew the translation ? How variously is tliat , 134 The comwwr of Virgil (ds,«feid, viii. fiSS.) seems to 

(jrei?k: word translated in the versions ancient and modem ! Tlvere we numbered the monsters who warred with Marc Antony 

are two (Mark, x. 11. Luke, xvi- IS.) to one (Matthew, xix. 9.) that 9gaia«t Augustusa tJne senate, and the gods of Italy, 

such ground of divorce was not excepted by Jesus, fa'ome critics » 
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luctantly grants the necessary aliments of life j 
and these natural children alone were capable of 
succeeding to a sixth part of the inheritance of 
their reputed father. According to the rigour 
of law, bastards were entitled only to the name 
and condition of their mother, from whom they 
might derive the character of a slave, a stranger, 
or a citizen. The outcasts of every family were 
adopted without reproach as the children of the 

stateA^o 

Oa»di»mimd Th® relation of guardian and 
warOa. ward, or, in Roman words, of tutor 
and pupU-f which covers so many titles of the 
Institutes and Pandects, is® is of a very simple 
and uniform nature. The person and property 
of an orphan must always be trusted to the cus- 
tody of some discreet friend. If the deceased 
father had not signified his choice, the agnats, 
or paternal kindred of the nearest degree, were 
compelled to act as the natural guardians ; the 
Athenians were apprehensive of exposing the 
infant to the power of those most interested in 
his death ; but an axiom of Roman jurispru- 
dence has pronounced, that the charge of tute- 
lage should constantly attend the emolument of 
succession. If the choice of the father, and the 
line of consanguinity, afforded no efficient guar- 
dian, the failure was supplied by the nomination 
of the praetor of the city, or the president of the 
province. But the person whom they named 
to this public office might be legally excused 
by insanity or blindness, by ignorance or in- 
ability, by previous enmity or adverse interest, 
by the number of children or guardianships 
with which he was already burdened, and by 
the immunities which were granted to the useful 
labours of magistrates, lawyers, physicians, and 
professors. Till the infant could speak and 
think, he was represented by the tutor, whose 
authority was finally determined by the age of 
puberty. Without his consent, no act of the 
pupil could bind himself to his own prejudice, 
though it might oblige others for his personal 
benefit. It is needless to observe, that tlie tutor 
often gave security, and always rendered an 
account, and that the want of diligence or inte- 
grity exposed him to a civil and almost criminal 
action for the violation of his sacred trust. The 
age of puberty had been rashly fixed by the 
civilians at fourteen ; but as the faculties of the 
mind ripen more slowly than those of the body, 
a curator was interposed to guard the fortunes 
of a Roman youth from his own inexperience 
and headstrong passions. Such a trustee had 
been first instituted by the prmtor, to save a 
family from the blind havoc of a prodigal or 
madman ; and the minor was compelled, by the 
law's, to solicit the same protection, to give va- 
lidity to his acts till he accomplished the full 
period of tw'enty-five years. Women were con- 
demned to the perpetual tutelage of parents, 
husbands, or guardians ; a sex created to please 
and obey was never supposed to have attained 


135 The hnmhle hut 1^1 lighte of concubines and natural chil- 
dren, are stated in the Institutes {1. i. tit. x.), the Pandects (I. i. 
Ut. via,), the Code {1. v. fit. xsv.), and the Novels (Ixxir. Ixxxxx.), 
The researches of Keineqeius and Giannone {ad Legem Juliam et 
Fapiam-Papp®atn, c. iv. p, 164—17.5. Opere Posthmne, p. lOS— 15$.) 
this interesting and domestic subject. 

130 taee the article of guardians and wards in the Institutes (!• L 


the age of reason and experience. Such at least 
was the stern and haughty spirit of the ancient 
law, which had been insensibly mollified before 
the time of Justinian. 

II. The original right of pro- 
perty can only be justified by the Kighf’'o7pm,®‘ 
accident or merit of prior occu- 
pancy ; and on this foundation it is w'isely 
established by the philosophy of the civilians. 

The savage who hollows a tree, inserts a sharp 
stone into a wooden handle, or applies a siring 
to an elastic bi-anch, becomes in a state of na- 
ture the just proprietor of the canoe, the bow, 
or the hatchet. The materials were common to 
all, the new form, the produce of his time and 
simple industry, belongs solely to himself. His 
hungry brethren cannot, without a sense of their 
own injustice, extort from the hunter the game 
of the forest overtaken or slain by his personal 
strength and dexterity. If his provident care 
preserves and multiplies the tame animals, 
whose nature is tractable to the arts of educa- 
tion, he acquires a perpetual title to the use and 
service of their numerous progeny, which de- 
rives its existence from him alone. If he en- 
closes and cultivates a field for their sustenance 
and his own, a barren waste is converted into 
a fertile soil ; the seed, the manure, the labour, 
create a new value, and the rewards of harvest 
are painfully earned by the fatigues of the re- 
volving year. In the successive states of society, 
the hunter, the shepherd, the husbandman, may 
defend their possessions by two reasons, which 
forcibly appeal to the feelings of the human 
mind : that whatever they enjoy is the fruit of 
their own industry ; and that every man who 
envies their felicity, may purchase similar ac- 
quisitions by the exercise of similar diligence. 
Such, in truth, may be the freedom and plenty 
of a small colony cast on a fruitful island. But 
the colony multiplies, while the space still con- 
tinues the same : the common rights, the equal 
inheritance of mankind, are engrossed by the 
bold and crafty ; each field and forest is circum- 
scribed by the land-marks of a jealous master ; 
and it is the peculiar praise of the Roman juris- 
prudence, that it asserts the claim of the first 
occupant to tlje wild animals of the earth, the 
air, and the waters. In the progress from pri- 
mitive equity to final injustice, the steps are 
silent, the shades are almost imperceptible, and 
the absolute monopoly is guarded by positive 
laws and artificial reason. The active insa- 
tiate principle of self-love can alone supply the 
arts of life and the wages of industry ; and as 
soon as civil government and exclusive property 
have been introduced, they become necessary to 
the existence of the human race. Except in 
the^ singular institutions of Sparta, the wfisest 
legislators have disapproved an agrarian law as 
I a false and dangerous innovation. Among the 
j Romans, the enormous disproportion of wealth 
, surmounted the ideal restraints of a doubtful 


tat. xiii.— xxvl.), the PmaecU (1. xxvi. xxvij.), and the Code (I. y. 
tit* xxvm.~.lS3:.j. ^ 

137 Institut. 1. ii. tit. i. ii. Compare the pure and precise reasonino; 
of Cams Md Hemecems {I. ai. tit. i. p. with the loose pro- 

Uiify of Theophilus (p. 207—20.5.). The opinions of Ulpian are 
preserved in the Pandects (1. i, tit. viii. leg. 41. No. 1.}. 
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tradition, and an obsolete statute ; a tradition 
that the poorest follower of Romulus had been 
endow^ed with the perpetual inheritance of two 
jugera ^ statute which confined the richest 
citizen to the measure of five hundred jugera, 
or three hundred and twelve acres of land. 
The original territory of Rome consisted only 
of some miles of wood and meadow along the 
baohs of the Tyber ; and domestic exchange 
could add nothing to the national stock. But 
the goods of an alien or enemy were lawfully 
exposed to the first hostile occupier ; the city 
was enriched by the profitable trade of war; 
and the blood of her sons was the only price 
that was paid for the Volscian sheep, the slaves 
of Britain, or the gems and gold of Asiatic 
kingdoms. In the language of ancient juris- 
prudence, which was corrupted and forgotten 
before the age of Justinian, these spoils were 
distinguished by the name of manceps or maiici^ 
piunh taken with the hand ; and whenever they 
were sold or emancipated^ the purchaser re- 
quired some assurance that they had been the 
property of an enemy, and not of a fellow-citi- 
zen. 13'^ A citizen could only forfeit his rights 
by apparent dereliction, and such dereliction of 
a valuable interest could not easily be presumed. 
Yet, according to the twelve tables, a prescrip - 
* tion of one year for moveables, and of two years 
for immoveables, abolished the claim of the 
ancient master, if the actual possessor had ac- 
quired them by a fair transaction from the per- 
son whom he believed to be the lawful propri- 
etor. ^■*0 Such conscientious injustice, without 
any mixture of fraud or force, could seldom in- 
jure the members of a small republic ; but the 
various periods of three, of ten, or of twenty 
years, determined by Justinian, are more suit- 
able to the latitude of a great empire. It is 
only in the term of prescription that the dis- 
tinction of real and personal fortune has been, 
remarked by the civilians, and their general 
idea of property is that of simple, uniform, and 
absolute dominion. The subordinate excep- 
tions ofnscy of usufruct of sermiudes,^^^^ im-^ 
posed for the benefit of a neighbour on lands 
and houses, are abundantly explained by the 
professors of jurisprudence. I'he claims of 
property, as far as they are altered by the 
mixture, the division, or the transformation of 
substances, are investigated with metaphysical 
subtlety by the same civilians. 

Of inheritance Tile personal title of the first 

and !,uccession. proprietor must be determined by 
his death ; but the possession, without any ap- 
pearance of change, is peaceably continued in 

138 The hereHhim of the first Romans is defined by Varro {de Ke 

Ru.stu'!i, 1. i. c. ii. p. 1 U- c. x. p. I(j0, Itil. etlit. Cjesner.)>3nd clouded 
by I’liny’s declamation <Hist. Natur. xviii. 2.)- and learned 

comment is given in the Administration des Torres chez les Ro- 
niJdns (p. . 

139 The res matidpe i.s explained from faint and remote lights by 
Ulpian (Fragment,, tit. xviii. p. dXS, (ilD.) and Bynkershoek (Opp. 
tom. i. p. SOfi— Sl.l.). The definition is somewhat arliitrary ; and as 
none except myself have assigned a reason, I am diffident of niy o-wn. 

140 From this short prescription, Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 425.) 

infers, that there could not then be more order and settlement in 
Italy than non' amongst the Tartars. By the civilian of his adversary 
Wallace, he is reproached, and not wimout reason, tbr overlooking 
the conditions (Institut. 1. ii. tit. vi.}. „ . 

141 Seethe Institute.? (1. i- tit. iv. v.), and the Pandects (l. vii.). 

Noodt has composed a learned and disitinct txeaUse de Usi{fntctu 
(Opp. tom. i. p. 387—47$.). t x 

142 The questions de ServiMilm axe discussed in the Institute 
<1. ii. tit. iii.>, and Pamiects (1. viii.). Cicero (pro Murena, c. 9_.) and 
lactantius (Institui. Dinn. 1. i. c. i.) affect to laugh at the lasignih- 


his children, the associates of his toil, and the 
partners of his wealth. This natural inheritance 
has been, protected by the legislators of every 
climate and age, and the father is encouraged to 
persevere in slow and distant improvements, by 
the tender hope, that a long posterity will enjoy 
the fruits of his labour. The principle of here- 
ditary succession is universal, but the order has 
been variously established by convenience or 
caprice, by the spirit of national institutions, or 
by some partial example which was originally de- 
cided by fraud or violence. The jurisprudence of 
the Romans appears to have deviated from the 
equality of nature, much less than the Jewish, 
the Athenian,!'^'*^ or the English institutions. 

On the death of a citizen, all his descendants, 
unless they were already freed from his paternal 
power, were called to the inheritance of his pos- 
se.ssions. The insolent prerogative of primo- 
geniture was unknown; the two sexes w'ere 
placed on a just level ; all the sons and daugh- 
ters were entitled to an equal portion of the pa- 
trimonial estate ; and if any of the sons had been 
intercepted by a premature death, his person 
was represented, and his share was divided, by 
his surviving children. On the failure of the 
direct line, the right of succession must diverge 
to the collateral branches. The de- civii degrees 
grees of kindred are numbered ©f kindred, 
by the civilians, ascending from the last pos- 
sessor to a common parent, and descending from 
the common parent to tlie next heir ; my father 
stands in the first degree, my brother in the 
second, his children in the third, and the re- 
mainder of the series may be conceived by fancy, 
or pictured in a genealogical table. In this 
computation, a distinction was made, essential 
to the laws and even the constitution of Rome ; 
the agnats, or persons connected by a line of 
males, were called, as they stood in the nearest 
degree, to an equal partition ; but a female was 
incapable of transmitting any legal claims ; and 
the cognats of every rank, without excepting the 
dear relation of a mother and a son, were dis- 
inherited by the tw'elve tables, as strangers and 
aliens. Among the Romans a gem or lineage 
was united by a common nasne and domestic 
rites; the various cognomens or surnames of 
Scipio, or Marcellus, distinguished from each 
other the subordinate branches or families of the 
Cornelian or Claudian race: the default of the 
agnatsy of the same surname, was supplied by 
the larger denomination of gentiles j and the 
vigilance of the laws maintained, in the same 
name, the perpetual descent of religion and pro- 
perty. A similar principle dictated the Voco- 


cant doctrine, de aqua pluvia arr.enda, &c._ Yet it might be of fre. 
quent use among litigious neighbours, iKJth in town and country. 

143 Among the patriarchs, the first-born enjoyed a mystic and 
spiritual primogeniture ((renesls, xxv. 31.). In the land of Canaan 
be was entitled to a double portion of inheritance (Deuteronomy, xaa. 
17. witR Be Clerc’s judicious Commentary ). 

144 At Athens the sons were equal, but the poor dnugnters were 

endowed at the discretion of their brothers. See the xXppueot j>lead- 
ingsof Isajus (in the viith volume of the Greek Orators), illustrated 
by the version and comment of ifir William Jones, a scholar, a lawyer, 
and a man of genius. , . „ j , 

146 In England, the eldest son adone inherits aa the land a law, 
says the orthodox Judge Blackstone (Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, vol. ii. p. 216.), unjust only in the opinion of younger 
brothers. It may be of some politi cal use in sharpening their indubtiy. 

146 Blackstone’* Tables (vol. ii. p. 202.) represent and compare 
the degrees o£ the civil with those of the canon and common law. A 
separate tract of Julius Paulus, de gradibus et affinihus, is inserted 
or abridged in the Pandects (i. xxxviii. tit. x.). In the viith degree* 
be computes (No. IS.) 1024 persons. 
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nian iawji^7 which abolished the right of female 
inheritance. As long as virgins were given or 
sold in marriage, the adoption of the wife ex- 
tinguished the hopes of the daughter- But the 
equal succession of independent matrons sup- 
ported their pride and luxury, and might trans- 
port into a foreign house the riches of their 
fathers. While the maxims of Cato 1*^8 were 
revered, they tended to perpetuate in each family 
a and virtuous mediocrity : till female blan- 
dishments insensibly triumphed ; and every salu- 
tary restraint was lost in the dissolute greatness 
of the repuldic. The rigour of the decemvirs 
was tempered by the equity of the praetors. 
Their edicts restored emancipated and posthu- 
mous children to the rights of nature ; and upon 
tile failure of the asnuts, they preferred the blood 
of the cognaU to the name of the gentiles, whose 
title and character were insensibly covered with 
oblivion. The reciprocal inheritance of mothers 
and sons was estddished in the Tertullian and 
Orphitian decrees by the humanity of the senate. 
A new and more impartial order was introduced 
by the novels of Justinian, who affected to revive 
the Jurisprudence of the twelve tables. The 
lines of masculine and female kindred were 
confounded ; the descending, ascending, and col- 
lateral series, was accurately defined ; and each 
degree, according to the proximity of blood and 
affection, succeeded to the vacant possessions of 
a Homan citizen. 

intr/Hiuctim Order of succession is re- 

ond gulated by nature, or at least by the 

testameata. general aiid pennanent reason of the 
lawgiver ; but this order is frequently violated 
by the arbitrary and partial viilhi which prolong 
the dominion of the testator beyond the grave. 

In the simple state of society, this last use or 
abuse of the right of property is seldom indulged : 
it was introduced at Athens by the laws of 
Solon ; and the private testaments of the father 
of a family .are authorised by the twelve tables. 
Before the time of the decemvirs, a Roman 
citizen exposed his wdshes and motives to the 
assembly of tlie thirty curias or parishes, and the 
general huv of inheritance was suspended by an 
occasional act of the legislature. After the per- 
mission of the decemvirs, each private lawgiver 
promulgated his verbal or WTitten testament in 
the presence of five citizens, wlio represented 
the five classes of the Roman people; a sixth 
witness attested their concurrence; a seventh 
'weighed the copper money, which was paid by 
an imaginary purchaser; and the estate was 
emancipated by a fictitious sale and immediate 
release. This singular ceremony,! 52 -which ex- 
cited the wonder of the Greeks, was still prac- 
tised in the age of Severus ; but the praetors had 

147 The Voctmian la-w was enacted in the year of Rome 584. Th^ 
younger Scipio, -who -wim then 17 years of atce (Frenshemius, Supple- 
ment. Livian. xlvi. 40.1, found an occasion of exercising his frenerosity 
to his mother, sisters, &c.([’olj Wus, tom. ii. 1. xxsi. p. 1453—1464. 
edit. Gtonasr. a domestic witness), 

148 Leigem Voconiam (Rmesti, Claris Ciceroniana) majgyia roce 
bonis lateribus iat Ixt yfe is of ajere) suasissem, says old Cato (de 
Senmnte, c. 5,). Aulus Gellius (vii. 13. xvii. 6.) has saved some 

149 See the law ofstuxession irttliie Institates of Cains 11. ii. tit. via. 

!», aiwi Jwstiniarr (L R*- tit- i. — -si. with -die Greek version 

of Theofthllns, p. 515—575. 588—600.), the l%»dects {1, xxxviH. 

' Code (h id. tit. Ir,— lx.), and tJte Novds Icscviii.). 

\ ”,W§ vas 6ho ntde, tntaixiMt U tatmid 


already approved a more simple testament, for 
which they required the seals and signatures of ■ 
seven viutnesses, free from all legal exception, 
and purposely summoned for the execution of 
that important act. A domestic monarch, who 
reigned over the lives and fortunes of his chil- 
dren, might distribute their respective shares 
according to the degrees of their merit or his 
affection: liis arbitrary displeasure chastised an 
unworthy son by the loss of his inheritance, and 
the mortifying preference of a stranger. But the 
experience of unnatural parents recommended 
some limitations of their testamentary powers. 
A son, or, by the laivs of Justinian, even a 
daughter, could no longer be disinherited by 
their silence : they were compelled to name the 
criminal, and to specify the offence; and the 
justice of the emperor enumerated the s ole causes 
that couM justify such a violation of the first 
principles of nature and society. Unless a 
legitimate portion, a fourth part, had been re- 
served for the children, they were entitled to 
institute an action or complaint of inofficious tes- 
tament ; to suppose that their father’s under- 
standing was impaired by sickness or age; and 
respectfully to appeal from his rigorous sentence 
to the deliberate wisdom of the magistrate. 
In the Roman jurisprudence, an 
essential distinction was admitted *sacies. 
betw'een the inheritance and the legacies. The 
heirs -^vlio succeeded to the entire unity, or to 
any of the twelve fractions of the substance of 
the testator, represented his civil and religious 
character, asserted his rights, fulfilled his obliga- 
tions, and discharged the gifts of friendship or 
liberality, w-hich his last will had bequeathed 
under the name of legacies. But as the im- 
prudence or prodigality of a dying man might 
exhaust the inheritance, and leave only risk and 
labour to his successor, he was empowered to 
retain the Fedcidian portion; to deduct, before 
the payment of the legacies, a clear fourth for 
his own emolument. A reasonable time was 
allowed to examine the proportion betw'ecn the 
debts and the estate, to decide whether he should 
accept or refuse the testament ; and if he used 
the benefit of an inventory, the demands of the 
creditors could not exceed the valuation of the 
effects. The last will of a citizen might be 
altered during his life, or rescinded after his 
death ; the persons whom he named might die 
before him, or reject the inheritance, or be ex- 
posed to some legal disqualification. In the con- 
templation of these events, he was permitted to 
substitute second and third heirs, to replace each 
other according to the order of the testament; 
and the incapacity of a madman or an infant to 
bequeath his property, might be supplied by a 

is doubtless preposterous; and the chancellor Dagiiesseau (Cfiuvres, 
tom. i. p. 275.) wishes his countryman DomiU in' the place of Tri* 
boaian. Yet covenants before suixessiom is not surely the nutiaral 
order (tf the mnl lams, 

151 Prior examples of testaments are perhaps fabulous. At Athens 
& childless father only could make a will {Idutarch, in Solone, tom. j. 
p. 164. See Is»us and Jones). 

152 The testament of Augtistus is specified by Suetonius {in An- 
gust. c. 101. in Neron. c. 4.), who may be studied as a code of Roman 
antiquities. Flutarch (Opuscul. tom.'ii.p. 5)76.) is surprised iruv d* 
dia^rjitai yfni^iuiceiv irspovc fJ-cu aTTohiiirovcrk Ki.-qpwofsnvf,, irepob Se 

The language of Ulpiaii (.Fiagment, tit. xx. 


^ , ..) enumerates only the public 

and private crimes, for which a son might likewise disinherit Iiis 
fether. 
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similar substitution. But the power of the 
testator expired with the acceptance of the tes- 
tament: each Roman of mature age and dis- 
cretion ac<piired the absolute dominion of his 
inheritance, and the simplicity of the civil law 
was never clouded by the long and intricate en- 
tails w'iiich confine tiie happiness and freedom of 
unborn generations. 

Codicils and Coiiqucst and the formalities of 
truds. law established the use of codicils. 
If a Roman was surprised by death in a remote 
province of the empire, lie addressed a short 
epistle to his legitimate or testamentary heir; 
wdio fulfilled with honour, or neglected with 
impunity, this last request, wdiich the judges 
before the age of Augustus were not authorised 
to enforce. A codicil might be expressed in 
any mode, or in any language; but the sub- 
scription of five witnesses must declare that it 
w^as the genuine composition of the author. His 
intentioii, however laudable, was sometimes il- 
legal;^ and the invention of Jidei-coiymiissa, or 
trusts, arose from the struggle between natural 
justice and positive jurisprudence. A stranger 
of Greece or Africa might be the friend or bene- 
factor of a childless Roman, but none, except a 
fellow-citizen, could act as his heir. The Vo- 
conian law, which abolished female succession, 
restrained the legacy or inheritance of a woman 
to the sum of one hundred tliousand sesterces 
and an only daughter was condemned almost 
as an alien in her father’s house. The zeal of 
friendship, and parental affection, suggested a 
liberal artifice ; a qualified citizen was named in 
the testament, w’itli a prayer or injunction that 
he would restore the inheritance to the person 
for whom it was truly intended. Various was 
the conduct of the trustees in this painful situ- 
ation; they had sw'orn to observe the laws of 
their country, but honour prompted them to 
violate their oath ; and if they preferred their 
interest under the mask of patriotism, they for- 
feited the esteem of every virtuous mind. The 
declaration of Augustus relieved their doubts, 
gave a legal sanction to confidential testaments 
and codicils, and gently unravelled the forms 
and restraints of the republican jurisprudence. 
But as the new practice of trusts degenerated 
into some abuse, the ti'ustee was enabled, by the 
Trebellian and Pegasian decrees, to reserve one 
fourth of the estate, or to transfer on the head 
of the real heir all the debts and actions of the 
succession. The interpretation of testaments 
was strict and literal ; but the language of trusts 
and codicils was delivered from the minute and 
technical accuracy of the civilians. 1 57 

III. Of AC- III* The general duties of raan- 
TioNfi. imposed by their public and 


154 The substitiiti 0 nsfulci-commissaires of the modern civil la'w is a 
feudal idea grafted on the hornan ^jurisprudence, and bears scarcely 
any resemblance to the ancient fidei-conmiissa (Institutions clu Droit 
Fran<i*ois, tom. i. p. 317—580. Denissart, Decisions de Jurisprudence, 
tom. iv. p. 577— oU l.). 'I'hey were stretched to the fourth degree by 
an abuse of the clixth Novel ; a partial, perplexed, declamatory law. 

155 Dion Cassius (tom. ii. 1. Ivi. p. Sll. witlt Keiniar’s notes) spe- 
cifies in Creek money the sum of S!5,000 drachms. 

15fi The revolutions of the Uomati laws of inheritance are finely, 
though sometimes fancifully, deduced by Montesquieu (Esprit des 
Loix, 1. xxvii.). 

157 Of the civil jurisprudence of successions, testaments, codicils, 
legacies, and trusts, the principles are ascertained in the Institutes of 
Caius (l.ii. tit. ii.— ix. p, 91-141.), Justinian (1. U. tit. x.—xxv.), and 
Theophilus (p. 328— 514.); and the immense detail occupies twelve 
books (sxviii—xxxix.) of the Pandects. 

158 The Institutes of Caius (1. ii- tit, is. x. p. 144—214.) of Jus- 


private relations : but their specific obligations to 
each other can only be the efiectof, 1. a promise, 
2. a benefit, or 3. an injury : and when these 
obligations are ratified by law, the interested 
party may compel the performance by a judi- 
cial action* On this principle the civilians of 
every country have erected a similar jurispru- 
dence, the fair conclusion of universal reason 

and justice. 158 

1. The goddess of faith (of hu- _ 

. * 1 -.1 \*^ ^ I • Promises, 

man and social faith) was worship- 
ped, not only in her temples, but in the lives 
of the Romans ; and if that nation was deficient 
in the more amiable qualities of benevolence and 
generosity, they astonished the Greeks by their 
sincere and simple performance of the most 
burdensome engagements.! 59 Yet among the 
same people, according to the rigid maxims of 
the patricians and decemvirs, a 7iahed pact, a pro- 
mise, or even an oath, did not create any civil 
obligation, unless it was confirmed by the legal 
form of a stipulation. Whatever might be the 
etymology of the Latin word, it conveyed the 
idea of a firm and irrevocable contract, which 
was always expressed in the mode of a question 
and answer. Do you promise to pay me one 
hundred pieces of gold ? was the solemn inter- 
rogation of Seius. I do promise — was the re- 
ply of Sempronius. The friends of Sempronius, 
who answered for his ability and inclination, 
might be separately sued at the option of Seius ; 
and the benefit of partition, or order of reciprocal 
actions, insensibly deviated from the strict theory 
of stiinilation. The most cautious and deliberate 
consent was justly required to sustain the validity 
of a gratuitous promise; and the citizen who 
might have obtained a legal security, incurred 
the suspicion of fraud, and paid the forfeit of his 
neglect. But the ingenuity of the civilians suc- 
cessfully laboured to convert simple engagements 
into the form of solemn stipulations. The 
prajtors, as the guardians of social faith, admitted 
eveiy rational evidence of a voluntary and de- 
liberate act, which in their tribunal produced an 
equitable obligation, and for winch they gave an 
action and a remedy, 

2. The obligations of the second 
class, as they were contracted by the 

delivery of a thing, are marked by the civilians 
with the epithet of real.if^i A grateful return 
is due to the author of a benefit ; and whoever 
is intrusted with the property of another, has 
bound himself to tlie sacred duty of restitution. 
In the case of a fiiendly loan, the merit of 
generosity is on the side of the lender only ; in 
a deposit, on the side of the receiver ; but in a 
pledge^, and the rest of the selfish commerce of 
ordinary life, the benefit is comi>ensated by an 

tinian (I. iii. tit. xiv — xxx. 1. iv. tit. i— vi.), and of Theophilaa 
(p. 616—837.), distinguish four sorts of obligations — aut w, awt 
verbis, ant Uteris, aut amsertsA : but i confess myself partial to my 
own division. 

159 How much is the cool rational evidence of Tolybius (1. vi. 
p. 693. 1. xxxi. p. 1459, 1460.) s«i>erior to vague, indiscriminate ap. 
plause — omnium maxime et praticipue fiaem coluit (A. Gellzus, 
'XX. 1.). 

160 The Jus Praetorium de Pactis et Transactionibus is a seizarate 
and satisfactory treatise of Gerard Noodt (Opp. tom. i. p. 485— .564.), 
And I will here observe, that the universities of Holland and Bran- 
denburgh, in the beginning of the present century, appear to have 
studied the civil law on the mo.st just and liberal principles. 

161 The nice and various subject of contracts by consent is spread 
over four books (xvii.— xx.) of the Pandects, and is one of the parti 
best deserving t^the attention of an Bingli^ student. . 
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equivalent, and the obligation to restore is vari- 
ously modified by the nature of the transaction. 
The Latin language very happily expresses the 
fundamental difference between the commodatum 
and the mutuum, wliich our poverty is reduced to 
confound under the vague and common appella- 
tion of a loan. In the former, the borrower was 
obliged to restore the same individual thing with 
which he had been accomuiodated for the tempo- 
rary supply of his wants ; in the latter, it was 
destined for his use and consumption, and he dis- 
charged this mutual engagement, by substituting 
the same specific value, according to a just esti- 
mation of number, of weight, and of measure. 
In the contract of sale, the absolute dominion is 
transferred to tlic purchaser, and he repays the 
benefit with an adequate sum of gold or silver, 
tire price and universal standard of all earthly 
possessions. The obligation of another contract 
that of location, is of a more complicated kind. 
Lands or houses, labour or talents, may be hired 
for a definite term ; at the expiration of the time, 
the thing itself mustbe restored to the owner, 
witii an additional reward for the beneficial oc- 
cupation and employment. In these lucrative 
cojitracts, to which may be added those of part- 
nership and commissions, the civilians sometimes 
imagine the delivery of tlie object, and sometimes 
presume die consent of the parties. The sub- 
stantial pledge has been refined into the invisible 
rights of a mortgage or hi/potkeca; and the 
agreement of sale, for a certain price, imputes, 
from that moment, the chances of gain or loss 
to the account of the purchaser. It may be 
fairly supposed, that every man will obey the 
dictates of his interest : and if he accepts the 
benefit, he is obliged to sustain the expense, of 
the transaction. In tills boundless subject, the 
historian will observe the location of land and 
money, the rent of the one and the interest of 
the other, as they materially affect the prosperity 
of agriculture and commerce. The landlord 
was often obliged to advance the stock and in- 
struments of husbandry, and to content himself 
with a piirtition of the fruits. If the feeble te- 
nant was oppressed by accident, contagion, or 
hostile violence, he claimed a proportionable re- 
lief from the equity of the laws : five years were 
tlie customary term, and no solid or costly im- 
provements could be expected from a farmer, 
who, at eadi moment, might be ejected by the 
Interest of Sale of the estate. Usury, ^53 

moaey. inveterate grievance of the city, 
had been discouraged by the twelve tables, 1^4 

162 The coTenants of rent are defmetl in the Tandects (1. xix.) and 
the Code (1. ir. tit. Ixv,). The quinquennium, or term of five years, 
appears to have been a custom rather than a law ; but in France all 
leases of land were detennined in nine years. This limitation was 
removed oaiy in the year 17"5 {Encyclopedic M^thodique, tom.i. 
de ta Jurisjirudence, p. 668, 669.) ; and I am sorry to ob^rve that it 
yet prevails in the beauteous and happy country where X am permitted 

J65 1 might implicitJy acquiesce in the sense and learning of the 
three books of G. A’ooclt, <ie foenore ct usuris (Opp, tom. i. p. 175— 
26S.). The interpretation of the euiset or ceitteiirmii vsuras at twelve, 
the ■mdarim at one jier cent, is maintained ^ the best critics and 
civilians i Noodt (I. ii. c. 2. p. 207.), Gravina ((tpp. p, 205, &c. 210.), 
Heineccios {Antiqoitat. ad Institut. 1. iii. tit. xv.), Montesquieu 
(Esprit des Loix, I. xxii. c. 22. tom, ii. p. 36. Defense de I’E&prit des 
Wx, tom. iii. p. 478, See.), and above all John Frederic Gronovius 
jde Fecunia Veteri, 1. iii. c. 15. p. 213—227. and his three Antex- 
e^pses, p. 455-655.) the fountier, or at least the champion, of this 
„ ptoteMe opinion ; which is, however, pertdexed with some diffi- 

Idl Prime xli tabulls sancltum est ne quis unciario fmnore amplius 
"'“"Tiem: {Cacit. Annal. vi. Ifi.)- Pour peu {says Mont^uieu, Es- 
ofis loix, 1. xxii. c. 22.) qu'on soit vewd dans I’histolTe de 
1 vara qtt*u»e pareiue lai ne devoit pas toe Pouvk^ dcs 
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and abolished by the clamours of the people. It 
was revived by their wants and idleness, tolerated 
by the discretion of the praetors, and finally de- 
termined by the Code of Justinian. Persons of 
illustrious rank were confined to the moderate 
profit of Jbur per cent. ; six w'as pronounced to 
be the ordinary and legal standard of interest ; 
eight was allowed for the convenience of manu- 
facturers and merchants ; twelve w^as granted to 
nautical insurance, which the wiser ancients had 
not attempted to define; but except in this pe- 
rilous adventure, the practice of exorbitant usury 
was severely restrained. The most simple 
interest was condemned by the clergy of the East 
and West ; but the sense of mutual benefit, 
which had triumphed over the laws of the republic, 
has resisted with equal firmness the decrees of the 
church, and even the prejudices of mankind. ^^7 
3. Nature and society impose the 
strict obligation of repairing an in- 
jury; and the sufferer by private injustice, 
acquires a personal right and a legitimate ac- 
tion. If the property of another be intrusted 
to our care, the requisite degree of care may 
rise and fall according to the benefit which 
we derive from such temporary possession ; we 
are seldom made responsible for inevitable 
accident, but the consequences of a voluntary 
fault must ahvays be imputed to the author. 1^8 
A Bomaii pursued and recovered his stolen 
goods by a civil action of theft ; they might pass 
through a succession of pure and innocent hands, 
but nothing less than a prescription of thirty 
years could extinguish his original claim. They 
were restored by the sentence of the prmtor, and 
the injury w'as compensated by double, or three- 
fold, or even quadruple damages, as the deed had 
been perpetrated by secret fraud or open rapine, 
as the robber had been surprised in the fact, or 
detected by a subsequent research. The Aqui- 
lian law 169 defended the living property of a 
citizen, his slaves and cattle, from the stroke of 
malice or negligence : the highest price was al- 
lowed that could be ascribed to the domestic 
animal at any moment of the year preceding Hs 
death; a similar latitude of tlfirty days was 
granted on the destruction of any other valuable 
effects, A personal injury is blunted or sharp- 
ened by the manners of the times and the sensi- 
bility of the individual : the pain or the disgrace 
of a word or blow cannot easily be appreciated 
by a pecuniary equivalent. The rude juris- 
prudence of the decemvirs had confounded all 
liasty insults, which did not amount to the frac- 

decemvirs. Was Tacitus ignorant — or stupid ? But the wiser and 
more virtuous patricians might sacrifice their avarice to their am- 
bition, and might attempt to check the odious practice by such 
interest as no lender would accept, and such penalties ’ ‘ 

would incur. 


interest as no lender would accept, and such penalties as no debtor 
•'ould incur. 

16,5 Justinian has not condescended to give usury a place in his 
Institutes ; but the necessary rules and restrictions are inserted in 
the Pandects (i- xxii. tit. i. ii.), and the Code (I. iv. tit. xxxii. xx.uii.). 

166 The fathers are unanimous (Barbeyrac, Morale dus Peres, 
p. 144, &c.} ; Cyprian, Lactantius, Basil, rhryso.stotTt (see his fri- 
volous arguments in Noodt, 1. i. c. 7. p. ISS.), Gregory of Nyssa, 
Ambrose, Jerom, Augustin, and a host of councils and casuists. 

167 Cato, Seneca, Plutarch, have loudly condemned the practice 
oar abuse of usury. According to the etymology of jftfinus and tokos, 
the principal is supposed to generate the interest : a breed of barren 
jnetri, exclaims Shak-speare — and the stage is the echo of the public 
voice. 

168 Sir William Jones has given an ingenious and rational Essay 
on the Law of Bailment (London, 1781, p. 127. in 8vo.). He is per- 
baps the only lawyer equally conversant with the year-btioks of West- 
minster, the Commentaries of Ulpian, tlie Attic pleadiirgs of Ismus, 
and the sentences of Arabian and Tertian Oadhis. 

169 Noodt (Gpp. tom. i. p. 137—172.) has composed a separate 
treatise, ad Legem Aquiliam (Pandect. 1. ix. tit. ii.). 
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ture of a limb, by condemning the aggressor to 
the common penalty of twenty-five asses. But 
the same denomination of money was reduced, in 
three centuries, from a j^ound to the weight of 
half an ounce ; and the insolence of a wealthy 
Roman indulged himself in the cheap amuse- 
ment of breaking and satisfying the law of the 
twelve hibles. Veratius ran through the streets 
striking on the face the inoHensive passengers, 
and Ms attendant purse-bearer immediately si- 
lenced their clamours by the legal tender of 
twenty-five pieces of copper, about the value of 
one shilling. 170 Xhe equity of the praetors ex- 
amined and estimated the distinct merits of each 
particular complaint. In the adjudication of 
civil damages, the magistrate assumed a right to 
consider the various circumstances of time and 
place, of age and dignity, which may aggravate 
the shame and sufferings of the injured person ; 
but if he admitted the idea of a fine, a punish- 
ment, an example, he invaded the jirovince, 
though, perhaps, he supplied the defects, of the 
criminal law. 

The execution of the Alban dic- 
tator, who tvas dismembered by 
eight horses, is represented by Livy as the first 
and the last instance of Roman cruelty in the 
punishment of the most atrocious crimes. t7i 
But this act of justice, or revenge, w'as inflicted 
on a foreign enemy in the heat of victory, and 
at the command of a single man. The twelve 
Severity of the f^blcs afford a more decisive proof 

twelve tables, of the national spirit, since they 
were framed by the wisest of the senate, and ac- 
cepted by the free voices of the people ; yet 
these laws, like the statutes of Draco, 172 are 
written in characters of blood. 173 They ap- 
prove the inhuman and unequal principle of 
retaliation ; and the forfeit of an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, a limb for a limb, is rigor- 
ously exacted, unless the offender can redeem 
his pardon by a fine of three hundred pounds of 
copper. The decemvirs distributed with much 
liberality the slighter chastisements of fiagella- 
tioii and servitude ; and nine crimes of a very 
different complexion are adjudged worthy of 
death. 1, Any act of treason against the state, 
or of coiTespondence with the public enemy. 
The mode of execution was painful and ignomi- 
nious : the head of the degenerate Roman was 
shrouded in a veil ; his hands were tied behind 
his back ; and, after he had been scourged by 
the lictor, he w'as suspended in the midst of the 

170 Aulus GelliusjNoct. Attic, xx. 1.) borrowed his stojy from the 
Commentaries of Q. Labeo on the xii tables. 

171 The narrative of Livy (i. 23.) is weighty and solemn. At tu , 
dictis Albane maneres is an harsh reflection, unworthy of Virgil’s 
humanity L^’^eid, viii. 013.). Heyne, with his usual good taste, 
observes that the subject was too horrid, for tire shield of Aineas 
(tom. iii. p. 229.). 

172 The age of Draco (Olympiad xxsix, 1.) is fixed by Sir John 
IVlarsham (Canon Chronicus, p. 593-59(1.) and C’oraini (Fasti Attici, 
tom. iii. p. 62,). For his laws, see the writers on tire government of 
Athens, Sigonius, Meursius, Totter, &c. 

173 The viith, de dclictis, of the xii tables is delineated by Gravina 
(Opp, p, 292, 293. with a commentary, p- 21-1— 23(.).). Auhis Gelliiis 
(XX. 1.) and the Collaiio Legum Mosaicarum et Komananim afford 
much original information. 

174 Livy mentions two remarkable and flagitious ceras, of 5000 
persons accused, and of 190 noble matrons convicted, of the crime of 
poisoning (xl. 15. viii. 18.). Mr. Hume di.scriminates the ages of 
jrrivate and public virtue (Essays, vol. i. p. 22, 23.). I would falhc r 
say that such ebullitions of mischief (as m I^Vance in tJie year 1680) 
are accidents and prodigies, which leave no marks on the maimers of 

17.^> The xii tables and Cicero (pro Koscio Amerino, c. 25, 26.) 
are conUmt with tiiC sack ; Seneca (JEa 


Excerpt. Controvers* v. 1.) adorns 


forum on a cross or infiuspicioiis tree. 2. Noc- 
turnal meetings in the city ; whatever might be 
the pretence, of pleasure, or religion, or the 
public good. 3. The miirdor of a citizen ; for 
which the common feelings of mankind demand 
the blood of the murderer. Poison is still more 
odious than the sword or dagger ; and we are 
surprised to discover, in two flagitious events, 
how early such subtle wickedness had infected 
the simplicity of the republic, and the chaste 
virtues of the Roman matrons. t74 parri- 

cide who violated the duties of nature and grati- 
tude was cast into the river or the sea, enclo.sed 
in a sack ; and a cock, a viper, a dog, and a 
monkey, were successively added, as the most 
suitable companions. *75 Italy produces no 
monkeys ; but the ’tvant could never be felt, till 
the middle of the sixth century first revealed the 
guilt of a paiTicide. 176 4. q'he malice of an 

incendiary. After the previous ceremony of 
wdiipping, he himself w'as delivered to the flames ; 
and in this example alone our reason is tempted 
to applaud the justice of retaliation. 5. Judicial 
p&yury. The corrupt or malicious witness was 
thrown headlong from the q'arpeian rock to ex- 
piate his falsehood, vchich was rendered still 
more fatal by the severity of the penal lavi^s, and 
the deficiency of written evidence. 6. The 
corruption of a judge, w^ho accepted bribes, to 
pronounce an iniquitous sentence. 7. Libels 
and satires, "whose rude strains sometimes dis- 
turbed the peace of an illiterate city. The 
author was beaten with clubs, a "tt'orthy cliastise- 
ment ; but it is not certain tliat he was left to 
expire under the blows of the executioner. *77 
8. q'he nocturnal mischief of damaging or de- 
stroying a neighbour’s corn. The criminal wa.s 
suspended as a grateful victim to Ceres. But 
the sylvan deities were less implacable, and the 
extirpation of a more valuable tree w’as com- 
pensated by the moderate fine of twentj’-five 
pounds of copper. 9. Magical incantations; 
w'hich had power, in the opinion of the Latian 
shepherds, to exhaust the strength of an enemy, 
to extingui.sh his life, and to remove from their 
seats his deep-rooted plantations. The cruelty of 
tlie twelve tables against insolvent debtors still 
remains to be told ; and I shall dare to prefer 
the literal sense of antiquity to tiie specious re- 
finements of modem cnticism.*78 After the 
judicial proof or confession of the debt, thirty 
clays of grace were allowed before a Roman w'as 
delivered into the powder of his fellow- citizen. 

it with serpents ; Juvenal , _ 

— Satir. xiil. 156.). Hadriap 

e. 16. p... 874-876. .with Sch ,, „ 

ilviii. tit. lx. leg. 9.), Constantine (Cod. I. ix. tit. xvii.), and Justinian 
(Institut. I- iv. tit. xviii.), enumerate all the companions of the par- 
ricide. But this fanciful execution was simplified in practice. Bodie 
tameti vivi exuruntur vel ad bestias dantur (Paul, sentent. Recept. 

1. V. tit. sxiv. p. 512. edit, Schulting.). 

176 Tlie Gvst parricide at Rome was L. Ostius, af<er the second 
Punic war (Plutarch in Romulo, tom.l, p. 57.). During the Cim- 
bric, P. Malleolus was guilty of the first matricide (Liv. Epilom. 
l.xviii.)..' 

177 Horace talks of tlie forniidine fustis (1. ii. epist. ii, 154.), hut 
Cicero (de Republics, 1. iv. apud Austin, de Civitat. Dei, ix. 6. in 
Fragment. Pldlosoph. tom. iii. p. 39.3. edit. Olivet) afiirnis that the 
decemvirs made liliels a capita! olTence: cura jutniaucus res capite 
sanxissent— perptmaui 

178 Eynkershoek (Observat. .Turis Kom. 1. i, c. 1. in Opp. tom. i. 
p. 9, 10, IL) labours to prove that the creditors divided not the Ixihj, 
but the price, of the insolvent debtor. Vet his, interpretation is one 
perpetual harsli metaphor; nor can lie sum onnt thn Kornsn .'intho- 
riti<*s of Quintilian, Cn-cilius, Favenjuf, and TertuUian. Ftp AuJes 
Gellius, Koct. Attic, xxi. 
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In this private prison, twelve ounces of rice 
were his daily food ; he might be bound with a 
chain of fifteen pounds’ weight ; and his misery 
was thrice exposed in the market place, to solicit 
the compassion of his friends and countrymen. 
At the expiration of sixty days, the debt was 
discharged by the loss of liberty or life ; the 
insolvent debtor was eitlier put to death, or sold 
in foreign slavery beyond the Tyber; but if 
several creditors were alike obstinate and unre- 
lenting, they might legally dismember his body, 
and satiate their revenge by this horrid partition. 
The advocates for this savage law have insisted, 
that it must strongly operate in deterring idle- 
ness and fraud from contracting debts which 
they were unable to discharge ; but experience 
w'ould dissipate this salutary terror, by proving 
that no creditor could be found to exact this 
unprofitable penalty of life or limb. As the 
manners of Borne were insensibly polished, the 
criminal code of the decemvirs was abolished by 
ilie humanity of accusers, witnesses, and judges; 
and impunity became the consequence of immo- 
derate rigour. The Porcian and Valerian laws 
prohibited the magistrates from inflicting on a 
free citizen any capital, or even corporal pun- 
ishment; and the obsolete statutes of blood 
were artfully, and perhaps truly, ascribed to the 
spirit, not of patrician, but of regal, tyranny. 
Aboiiiion or absence of penal laws and 

oblivion of the insufiScieiicy of civil actions, the 
penal laws. i ^ ..u 

peace and justice of the city were 

imperfectly maintained by the private jurisdic- 
tion of the citizens. The malefactors who re- 
plenish our gaols are the outcasts of society, 
and the crimes for which they suffer may be 
commonly ascribed to ignorance, poverty, and 
brutal appetite. For the perpetration of similar 
enormities, a vile plebeian might claim and 
abuse the sacred character of a member of the 
republic; but, on the proof or suspicion of 
guilt, the slave, or the stranger, w'as nailed to a 
cross, and this strict and summary justice might 
be exercised without restraint over the greatest 
part of the populace of Rome, Each family 
contained a domestic tribunal, which was not 
confined, like that of the prmtor, to the cogni- 
sance of external actions : virtuous principles 
and habits were inculcated by the discipline of 
education ; and the Homan father w'^as account- 
able to the state for the manners of his children, 
since he disposed, without appeal, of tiieir life, 
their liberty, and their inheritance. In some 
pressing emergencies, the citizen was authorised 
to avenge his private or public wrongs. The 
consent of the Jewish, the Athenian, and the 
Roman laws, approved the slaughter of the noc- 
turnal thief ; though in open daylight a roliber 

179 The firet speech of Lysias (Reislce, Orator, Grnec. tom. v. p. 2~ 
4S.) is in defence of an husband who had kiUiid the adulterer. The 
right of husbands and fathers at Rome and Athens Is discussed with 
much learning by Dr. Taylor (Lectlones Lysiacte, o. xi, i» Reiske. 

IKO See Casaubon ad Atbenmtwn, 1. J. c. 5. p. 19. Pereurrent 
rajAianlgue njumlesque (Catull. p. 41, 42. edit, Vossian.). Hunc 
mugiiis intrat (Juvenal. Satir. x- 317.). Hunc perminxere calones 
(Herat, 1. i. Satir, ii. 44.). Famillne stuprandum dedit - - - firaudl 
jM>a fiiit < Vsl. Maxim. 1. vi. c. 1. No. 13.). 

181 Tliis law is noticed by I4vy (ii. 8.) and Plutarch (in Publicola, 
tom* 1. p. 187.), and it fully justtfies the public opinion bathe death 
of Ceasar, which Suetonius could publish und^>r the Imfieiia) govem- 
meut. Jute csssus existimatur (in Julio, c. 78.). Read the letters 
ttiat passed Jtetween Cicero «td Matius a few months after the ides of 
Mardi (ad Fatn, xi. «7, 28.). 


could not be slain without some previous evi- 
dence of danger and complaint. "Whoever sur- 
prised an adulterer in Ins nuptial bed might 
freely exercise his revenge ; ^79 the most bloody 
or wanton outrage was excused by ike provoca- 
tion ; tso nor was it before the reign of Augustus 
that the husband was reduced to weigh the rank 
of the offender, or that the parent was condemned 
to sacrifice his daughter with her guilty seducer. 
After the expulsion of the kings, the ambitious 
Roman w'ho should dare to assume their title or 
imitate their tjTaiiny, ^vas devoted to the infernal 
gods: each of his fellow-citizens was armed 
with the sword of justice ; and the act of Brutus, 
however repugnant to gratitude or prudence, 
had been already sanctified by the judgment of 
his country, The barbarous practice of wear- 
ing arms in the midst of peace, and the bloody 
maxims of honour, were unknown to the Ho- 
mans; and, during the two purest ages, from 
the establishment of equal freedom to the end 
of the Punic wars, the city was never disturbed 
by sedition, and rarely polluted with atrocious 
crimes. The failure of penal laws was more 
sensibly felt when every vice was inflamed by 
faction at liome and dominion abroad. In the 
time of Cicero, each private citizen enjoyed tlie 
privilege of anarchy ; each minister of the re- 
public was exalted to the temptations of regal 
power; and their virtues are entitled to the 
warmest praise, as tije spontaneous fruits of na- 
ture or philosophy. After a triennial indulgence 
of lust, rapine, and cruelty, Verres, the tyrant 
of Sicily, could only be sued for the pecuniary 
restitution of three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling ; and such was the temper of the laws, 
the judges, and perhaps the accuser himself, 183 
that, on refunding a thirteenth part of his plun- 
der, Verres could retire to an easy and luxurious 
exile. 18*1^ 

The first imperfect attempt to Revival of capi- 
restore the proportion of crimes punishments, 
and punishments was made by the dictator 
Sylla, w'ho, in the midst of his sanguinary tri- 
umph, aspired to restrain the licence, rather 
than to oppress the liberty, of the Romans. lie 
gloried in the arbitrary proscription of four 
thousand seven hundred citizens. 1 85 But, in the 
character of a legislator, he respected the preju- 
dices of the times ; and instead of pronouncing a 
sentence of death against the robber or assassin, 
the general who betrayed an army, or the ma- 
gistrate who ruined a province, Sylla was con- 
tent to aggravate the pecuniary damages by the 
penalty of exile, or, in more constitutional lan- 
guage, by the interdiction of fire and water. 
The Cornelian, and afterwards the Pompeian, 
and Julian, laws, introduced a new system of 

152 UpeoTOi Se ASrpsatotravri cnjijpow KtxreSevro- Timcydld, I, i. c. d. 
The historian -who considers this circumstance as the test of civilis- 
ation, would disdain the harbarisra of an European court. 

153 He first rated at millm f8f)0,WK>/.) the damaites of Sicily (Divi- 
natio in CBecilium, e . .%)» which he afterwards rcducetl to quatlrin- 
f;entiis (320,000/. — 1 Actio in Verrem, c. IS.), and was finally contf'nt 
with tridts (24,000/.). Plutarch (in Ciceron. tom. iii. p. lo84.] has 
not dissemtiied the popular suspicion and report. 

184 Verres lived near thirty years after nis trial, till the second 
triumvirate, when he was proscribed by the taste of Marc Antony for 
the sake of his Corinthian plate (Plin. Bht. Natur, xxxiv. 3.), 

185 Such is the number assijipied by Valerius Maximus (I. ix. c. 2. 
No. 1.). Florus (iv. 21.) dist{ngpuisht-.s 20(i0 senators and knifihts. 
Appian (de Bell. Civil. I. i. c. 9.'). tom. ii. p. l.l^, edit. Schweighseuser) 
more accurately comimtes 40 victims of the senatorian rank, and lUOO 
of the equestrian census or order. 
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criminal jurisprudence; and the emperors, 
from Augustus to Justiniaii, disguised their in- 
creasing rigour under the names of the original 
authors. But the invention and frequent use of 
extraordinary pains proceeded from the desire to 
extend and conceal the progress of despotism. 
In the condemnation of illustrious Romans, the 
senate was always prepared to confound, at the 
w’ili of their masters, the judicial and legislative 
powers. It was the duty of the governors to 
maintain the peace of their province, by the ar- 
bitrary and rigid administration of justice ; the 
freedom of the city evaporated in the extent 
of empire ; and the Spanish malefactor, who 
claimed the privilege of a Roman, was elevated, 
by the command of Galba, on a fairer and more 
lofty cross. 187 Occasional rescripts issued from 
the throne to decide the questions which, by 
their novelty or importance, appeared to surpass 
the authority and discernment of a proconsul. 
Transportation and beheading were reserved for 
honourable persons; meaner criminals were 
either hanged or burnt, or buried in the mines, i 
or exposed to the wild beasts of the amphithe- 
atre, Armed robbers w'ere pursued and extir- 
pated as the enemies of society; the driving 
away horses or cattle was made a capital 
offence ; 188 but simple theft was uniformly con- 
sidered as a mere civil and private injury. The 
degrees of guilt, and the modes of punishment, 
W'ere too often determined by the discretion of 
the rulers, and the subject was left in ignorance 
of the legal danger which he might incur by 
every action of his life. 

Measure of ^ O' a Crime, are the 

guut. objects of theology, ethics, and ju- 
risprudence. Whenever their judgments agree, 
they corroborate each other; but as often as 
they differ, a prudent legislator appreciates the 
guilt and punishment according to the measure 
of social injury. On this principle, the most 
daring attack on the life and property of a pri- 
vate citizen is judged less atrocious than the 
crime of treason or rebellion, which invades the 
mayesty of the republic : the obsequious civilians 
unanimously pronounced, that the republic is 
contained in the person of its chief; and the 
edge of the Julian law was sharpened by the in- 
cessant diligence of the emperors. The licentious 
commerce of the sexes may be tolerated as an 
impulse of nature, or forbidden as a source of 

ISO For the penal law (Leges Comelice, Pompeia!, Julire, of Sylla, 
Poinpev, and the Csesars), see the sentences of Paulus (1. iv. tit. xvjii. 

— X5lX. p. 497 edit. SchuUing), the (Sregorian Code (Fragment. 

!. xix. p. 705, 70fj. in Schtilting), the CoUatio Legum ]\Iosaicarum et 
Roinanarum (tit. i.—xr.), the Theodosian Code (1. ix.), the Code of 
Justinian (1. is.J, the Pandects (xlvili.}, the Institutes (1. iv. tit xviij.), 
and the Greek version of Theophi'.us (p. 917—926.). 

157 It was a guardian who had poisoned his ward. The crime 
was atrocious : yet the pvmishrnent is reckoned by Suetonius (c. 9.) 
among the acts in which Galba showed himself acer, vehemens, et in 
delictis coerceudis immotiicus. 

158 The abactores or abigeatores, who drove one horse, or two 
mares or oxen, or five hogs, or ten. goats, were subject to capital pun- 
ishment (Paul. Sentent. Recept. 1. iv. tit. xviii, p. 497, 498.). Hadrian 
(ad Concil. Bicticiu), most severe where the otfence was mo.st frequent, 
condemns the criminals, ad gladitim, ludi damnationem (Ulpian, de 
Officio Proconsulis, 1. viii. in Collatione Legura Mosaic, et Itom. 
tit. xi. p* ^5.). 

189 Till tlie publication of the Julius Paulus of Schulting (1. ii. 
tit. xxvi. p. 317—325.), it was affirmed and believed, that the Julian 
laws punished adultery with death ; and the mistake arose from the 
fraud or error of Tribonian. Yet Lipsius had su.spected the truth 
from the narratives of Tacitus {Annal. ii. 60. iii, 24. iv. 42.), and 
even from the practice of Augustus, who distinguished the irmaoname 
frailties of his female kindred. 

190 In cases of adultery, Severus confined to the hu.shana the right 

of public accusation (Cod. Justinian. I. ix. tit. ix. leg. 1.). Nor is 
this privilege unjust — so different are the effects of male or fengale 
iniWetity. " i 


disorder and corruption ; but the fame, the for- 
tunes, the family of the husband, are seriously 
injured by the adultery of the wife. The wisdom 
of Augustus, after curbing the freedom of re- 
venge, applied to this domestic ofience the anim- 
adversion of the laws ; and the guilty parties, 
after the payment of heavy forfeitures and fines, 
were condemned to long or perpetual exile in 
two separate islands. Religion pronounces an 
equal censure against the infidelity of the hus- 
band ; but as it is not accompanied by the same 
civil effects, the wife was never permitted to vin- 
dicate her wrongs ; and the distinction of 
simple or double adultery, so familiar and so 
important in the canon law, is unknown to 
the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects, 
I touch with reluctance, and de- 
spatch with impatience, amore odious 
vice, of which modesty rejects tlie name, and 
nature abominates the idea. The primitive 
Romans were infected by the example of the 
Etruscans and Greeks : in the mad abuse 
of prosperity and power, every pleasure that 
is innocent was deemed insipid; and the Scati- 
nian law, 1^3 which had been extorted by an act 
of violence, was insensibly abolished by the lapse 
of time and the multitude of criminals. By this 
law, the rape, perhaps the seduction, of an in- 
j genuous youth, was compensated, as a personal 
injury, by the poor damages of ten thousand 
sesterces, or fourscore pounds ; the ravisher 
might be slain by the resistance or revenge of 
chastity ; and I wish to believe that at Rome, as 
in Athens, the voluntary and effeminate deserter 
of his sex was degraded from the honours and the 
rights of a citizen. "194 But the practice of vice 
w'as not discouraged by the severity of opinion : 
the indelible stain of manhood was confounded 
with the more venial transgressions of fornica- 
tion and adultery, nor was the licentious lover 
exposed to the same dishonour w'hich he im- 
pressed on the male or female partner of his 
guilt. From Catullus to Juvenal, the poets 
accuse and celebrate the degeneracy of the 
times; and the reformation of manners was 
feebly attempted by the reason and authority of 
the civilians, till the most virtuous of the Caesars 
proscribed the sin against nature as a crime 

against society. 

A new spirit of legislation, re- Rigour of the 
spectable even in its error, arose in 

191 Timon fl. i.) and Theopompus (I. xliii. apud Athenaeum, I. xii. 

p. .517.) describe the luxury aiid lust of the Etniscans : vokv /x,ev 
rot, ye xatpwtn, owovrts rots watcri Kctt, to 4C About the 

same period (A. U. C. 446) the Homan youth studied in Etruria 
(Liv. ix. 36.). 

192 The Persians had btien corrupted in the same school : av 
'BXXtfVtup jCiaSotfrcf traiac (jutayatnai, (Herodot. I. i. c- 135.). A curious 
dissertation might be formed on the introduction at' paederasty after 
the timeofHomer, its progress among the Greets of Asia and Europe, 
the vehemence of tireir passions, and the thin device of virtue and 
friendship which amused the philosophers of Atliens. Hut> scelera 
ostendi oportet dum puniuntur, abscondi flagitia. 

19.3 The name, the date, and the provisions of this law, are equally 
doubtful (Gravina, 0pp. p. 432, 435. Heinecciiis, Hist, Jur. Rom. 
No. 108. Emesti, Clav, Ciceron. in Indice Legum). But I will ob- 
serve that the ne^Jida Venus of the honest German is styled aversa by 
the more polite Italian. 

194 See the oration, of .^schines against the catamite Timarchus 
(in Reiske, Orator, Grcec. tom. iii. p. 21—184,). 

195 A crowd of disgraceful passages will force themselves on the 
memory of the classic reader. I will only remind him of the cool de- 
claration of Ovid : — 

Odi conoubitus qui non utrumque resolvunt. 

, Hoc est quod puertmi tangar amore mimis. 

196 iElius lAmpridius, in Vit. Heliogal>al. in Hist- August, p. 112, 
Aurdius Victor, in PhilipjKj, Codex Tlieodos. 1. ix. tit. vii. leg. 7., and 
Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. iii. p. 63. Theodosius abolished the 
subterraneous brothels of Kome, in which the prostitution of both 
sexes was acted with impunity. 
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the empire with the religion of Cortstant5neA97 
The laws of Moses were received as the divine 
original of justice, and the Christian princes 
adapted their penal statutes to 'the degrees 
of moral and reli^ous turpitude. Adultery 
was first declared to be a capital offence: the 
frailty of the sexes was assimilated to poison 
or assassination, to sorcery or parricide; the 
same penalties were inflicted on the passive and 
active guilt of pajderasty ; and all crinunals of 
free or servile condition were either drowned or 
beheaded, or cast alive into the avenging flames. 
The adulterers were spared by the common sym- 
pathy of mankind ; but the lovers of their owm 
sex were pursued by general and pious indigna- 
tion : the impure manners of Greece still pre- 
vailed in the cities of Asia, and every vice was 
fomented by the celibacy' of the monks and 
clergy, Justinian relaxed the punishment at 
least of female infidelity ; the guilty spouse was 
only condemned to solitude and penance, and at 
the end of two years she might be recalled to 
the arms of a forgiving husband. But the same 
emperor declared himself the implacable enemy 
of unmanly lust, and the cruelty of his persecu- 
tion can scarcely be excused by the purity of his 
motives, ^^8 In defiance of every principle of 
justice, he stretched to past as well as future 
offences the operations of his edicts, with the 
previous allowance of a short respite for confes- 
sion and pardon. A prinful death was inflicted 
by the amputation of the sinful instrument, or 
the insertion of sharp reeds into tlie pores and 
tubes of most exquisite sensibility ; and Justi- 
nian defended the propriety of the execution, 
since the criminals would have lost their hands, 
Jhad they been convicted of sacrilege. In this 
state of disgrace and agony, two bishops, Isaiah 
of Rhodes, and Alexander of Diospolis, were 
dragged through the streets of Constantinople, 
while their brethren were admonished by the 
voice of a crier to observe this awful lesson, and 
not to pollute the sanctity of their character. 
Perhaps these prelates were innocent. A sen- 
tence of death and infamy was often founded on 
the slight and suspicious eridence of a child or a 
servant: the guilt of the green faction, of the 
rich, and of the enemies of Theodora, was pre- 
sumed by the judges, and paederasty became 
the crime of those to whom no crime could be 
imputed. A French philosopher has dared 
to remark, that whatever is secret must be doubt- 
ful, and that our natural horror of vice may be 
abused as an engine of tyranny. But the fa- 
vourable persuasion of the same writer, that a 
legislator may confide in the taste and reason 
of mankind, is impeached by the unwelcome 
discovery of the antiquity and extent of the 

disease. 200 

197 See the laws of Constantine and his successors against adulteiy , 
sodomy* &c. in the Thcodosinn {l.ix. tit.vii. leg, 7. 1.xi. tit.xxxvi. 
leg. 1 . 4.) and Justinian Codes (1. i*- tit. lx. leg,. 5f), 51.). These princes 
speak the language of passion as well as of justice, and fraudulently 
aisciibe their own severity to the first Ceesars. 

>98 Justinian, Kovel. Ixxvli. cxxxiv. cxli. Procopius in Anecdot. 
c- 11. Ifi. with the notes of Alemannus- Theophanes, p. 151. Ce- 
drenus, p. 368. Zonara-s, 1. xiv. p. 64. 

199 Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, 1. xii. c. 6. That eloquent phi- 
losopher conciliates the rights of liberty and nature, -which ^ould 
never be placed in opposition to each other. 

200 For the corru^ition of Palestine, SfiOO years before the Christian 
see the history and laws of Moses. Ancient GmU is sti^atised 


byhiodoitts Siculus {tom. i. l.v. p.356,), China by the 1 

and Christiatt travellers (Ancient Rdatiom of India and China, p. 34. 


The free citizens of Athens and j«dgmentsof 
Rome enjoyed, in all criminal cases, people, 
the invaluable privilege of being tried by their 
country.soi 2, The administration of justice 
is the most ancient ojffice of a prince : it was exer- 
cised by the Roman kings, and abused by Tar- 
quin ; who alone, without law or council, pro- 
nounced bis arbitrary judgments. The first 
consuls succeeded to this regal prerogative ; but 
the sacred right of appeal soon abolished the 
jurisdiction of the magistrates, and all public 
causes were decided by the supreme tribunal of 
the people. But a wild democracy, superior to 
the forms, too often disdains the essential pi'inci- 
ples, of Justice : the pride of despotism was en- 
venomed by plebeian envy, and the heroes of 
Athens might sometimes applaud the happiness 
of the Persian, whose fate depended on the ca- 
price of a smgie tyi*ant. Some salutary restraints, 
imposed by the people on their own passions, 
%vere at once the cause and effect of the gravity 
and temperance of the Romans. The right of 
accusation vras confined to the magistrates. A 
vote of the thirty-five tribes could inflict a fine; 
but the cognisance of all capital crimes was re- 
served by a fundamental law to the assembly of 
the centuries, in which the w'eiglit of influence 
and prop'erty w^as sure to preponderate. Repeated 
proclamations and adjournments were inter- 
posed, to allow time for prejudice and resentment 
to subside ; the whole proceeding might be an- 
nulled by a seasonable omen, or the opposition 
of a tribune ; and such popular trials were com- 
monly less fonnidable to innocence than they 
were favourable to guilt. But this union of the 
judicial and legislative powers left it doubtful 
whether the accused party was pardoned or ac- 
quitted ; and in the defence of an illustrious 
client, the orators of Rome and Athens address 
their arguments to the policy and benevolence, as 
w'ell as to the justice, of their sovereign. 2. The 
task of convening the citizens for the trial of 
each offender became more difficult, as the citi- 
zens and the oflenders continually multiplied ; 
and the ready expedient was adopted of delegat- 
ing the jurisdiction of the people to the ordinary 
magistrates, or to extraordinary inquisitors- In 
the first ages these questions w-ere rare and oc- 
casional. Ill the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tuiy of Rome they were made perpetual : four 
prmtors were annually empowered to sit in judg- 
ment on the state oflences of treason, extortion, 
peculation, and bribery ; and Sylla added new 
prsetors and new questions for those crimes whi('h 
more directly injure the safety of individuals. 
By these inquisitors the trial was prepared and 
directed; but they could only pronounce the 
sentence of the majority of Judges, w'ho with some 
truth, and more prejudice, have been compared 

translated ty Kenaudot, and Ijis bitter critic the P6re Premare, Let. 
tm Edifiantes, tom. xis. p. 436.), and native America by the Spanish 
historians (Garcilasso de la Vega, 1. iii. c. 13. liycant’s translation ; 
and Dictionnaire de Bayle, tom. iii. p. SS.). I believe, and hope, that 
the negroes, in their own country, were exempt from this moral pes* 
tilence. ■ " ' " '■ ' ■■ 


^ ^ bndgment may be found in the Btipublique Romaine of 

Beaufort (tom. ^(*1* P* 1—121.). Those who wish for more abstruse 
law, may stUOT Noodt (de Jiirisdictione et Jmpeylo Libri duo, loin. i. 
p. 93—154.), HeMeccius{ad Pandect, l.i. etii. ad Institut. 1. iv, tit. 
jcviu Element, ad Anfiquitat.), and Gravina (Opp. 230-251.). 
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s 'lect 'ii(i<-es English juries . 202 To dis- 

..cectjuges. important though bur- 

densome office, an annual list of ancient and 
respectable citizens was formed by the praetor. 
After many constitutional struggles, they were 
chosen in equal numbers from the senate, the 
equestrian order, and the people ; four hundred 
and fifty were appointed for single questions; 
and the various rolls or decuries of judges must 
have contained the names of some thousand 
Romans, who represented the judicial authority 
of the state. In each particular cause, a suffi- 
cient number was drawn from the um ; their in- 
tegrity was guarded by an oath ; the mode of 
ballot secured their independence ; the suspicion of 
partiality was removed by the m.utual challenges 
the accuser and defendant ; and the judges 
of IMilo, by the retrenchment of fifteen on each 
side, were reduced to fifty-one voices or tablets, 
of acquittal, of condemnation, or of favourable 
doubt . 203 3. In his civil jurisdiction, the prsetor 

of the city was truly a judge, and almost a legis- 
lator ; but as soon as he had prescribed the 
action of law, he often refeiTed to a delegate the 
determination of the fact. With the increase of 
legal proceedings, the tribunal of the-centuravirs, 
in which he presided, acquired more weight and 
reputation. But whether he acted •alone, or 
with the advice of his council, the most absolute 
powers might be trusted to a magistrate who was 
annually chosen by the votes of the pedple. The 
rules and precautions of freedom have required 
some explanation; the order of despotism is 
simple and inanimate. Before the age of Jus- 
tinian, or perhiips of Diocletian, the decuries of 
Roman judges had sunk to an empty title : the 
humble advice of the assessors might 
be accepted or despised ; and in each 
tribunal the civil and criminal jurisdiction was 
administered by a single magistrate, who was 
raised and disgraced by the will of the emperor. 
Voluntary exile A Roman accused of any capital 
ana death, crime might prevent the sentence of 
the law by voluntary exile, or death. Till his 
guilt had been legally proved, his innocence was 
presumed, and Iiis person was free ; till the votes 
of the last century had been counted and de- 
clared, he might peaceably secede to any of the 
allied cities of Italy, or Greece, or Asia.204 His 
fame and fortunes were preserved, at least to his 
children, by this civil death ; and he might still 
be happy in every rational and sensual enjoy- 
ment, if a mind accustomed to the ambitious 
tumult of Rome could support the uniformity 
and silence of Rhodes or Athens. A bolder 
effort was required to escape from the tyranny of 
the Cmsars ; but this effort was rendered fami- 
liar by the maxims of the Stoics, the example of 
the bravest Romans, and the legal encourage- 

202 The office, both at Rome and in England, must be considered 
as an occasional duty, and not a magistracy or profession. But tlie 
obligation of an unanimous verdict is iieculiar to our laws, which 
condemn the .juryman to undergo the torture from whence tliey have 
exempted the criminal. 

203 W'^e are indebted for tltis interesting fact to a fragment of Asco- 
nius Pedianus, who flourished under the reign of Tiberius. The loss 
of his Commentaries on the Orations of Cicero has deprived us of a 
valuable fund of historical and legal knowledge. 

204 Polyb. I. vi. p. 043. The extension of the empire and diy of 
Borne obliged the exile to seek a more distant place or retirement- 

205 (iui de se statuebant, huinabantur corpora, manebant testa- 
menfa ; pretium festinaudi. Tacit. Anna!, ri. 25. with the JSlotes of 
Lipsius. 


ments of suicide. The bodies of condemned 
criminals were exposed to public ignominy, and 
their children, a more serious evil, were reduced 
to poverty by the confiscation of their fortunes. 
But if the victims of Tiberius and Nero antici- 
pated the decree of the prince or senate, their 
courage and despatch were recompensed by the 
applause of the public, the decent honours of 
burial, and the validity of their testaments.205 
The exquisite avarice and cruelty of Domitian 
appear to have deprived the unfortunate of this 
last consolation, and it was still denied even by 
the clemency of the Antonines. A voluntary 
death, wdiich, in the case of a capital offence, in- 
tervened between the accusation and the sen- 
tence, w^as admitted as a confession of guilt, and 
the spoils of the deceased were seized by the in- 
human claims of the treasury. 206 Yet the civi- 
lians have always respected the natural right of 
a citizen to dispose of his life ; and the posthu- 
mous disgrace invented by Tarquin 207 to check 
the despair of his subjects, was never revived or 
imitated by succeeding tyrants. The powders of 
this world have indeed lost their dominion over 
him who is resolved on death; and his arm can 
only be restrained by tlie religious apprehension 
of a future state. Suicides are enumerated by 
Virgil among the unfortunate, rather than the 
guilty ;208 and the poetical fables of the infernal 
shades could not seriously influence the faith or 
practice of mankind. But the precepts of the 
Gospel, or the church, have at length imposed a 
pious servitude on the minds of Christians, and 
condemned them to expect, without a murmur, 
the last stroke of disease or the executioner. 

The penal statutes form a very Abuses of civu 
small proportion of the sixty-two Jurisprudence, 
books of the Code and Pandects; and, in all 
judicial proceeding, the life or death of a citizen 
is determined with less caution and delay than 
the most ordinary question of covenant or in- 
heritance, This singular distinction, though 
something may be allowed for the urgent ne- 
cessity of defending the peace of society, is 
derived from the nature of criminal and civil 
jurisprudence. Our duties to tlie state axe 
simple and uniform ; the law by which he is 
condemned is inscribed not only on brass or 
marble, but on the conscience of the offender, 
and his guilt is commonly proved by the testi- 
mony of a single fact. But our relations to 
each other are various and infinite : our obli- 
gations are created, annulled, and modified, by 
injuries, benefits, and promises ; and the inter- 
pretation of voluntary contracts and testaments, 
which are often dictated by fraud or ignorance, 
affords a long and laborious exercise to the sa- 
gacity of the judge. The business of life is 
multiplied by the extent of commerce and do- 

206 Julius Paulus (Sentent. Bec«pt. 1. v, tit.xii. p.476.), the Fan- 
dects {1. xlviU, tit- xxi.), the Code (1. ix. tit. r..), Bymtershoek <fmu. i. 
p. 59. Obsrarvat. J. C, K. iv. 4.), and Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 

I. xxix, c. 9.), define the civil limitations of the Jtberty privileges 
of suicide. The cariminal penalties are the production of a later and 
darker 

207 Jlist. Natur, xxxvj. 24, 'VVliC'n he fatigued his subjects 
in building the Capitol, many of the labourers were provoked to de- 
spatch themselves j he naiied their dead bodies to crosses. 

208 The sole resemblance of a violent and premature death has 
engaged Vir^l (iEneitl, vi, 434—459.) to cojifound suicides with 
infants, lovers, and ijersons unjusliy condemned. Heyne, the best of 
his editors, is at a loss to deduce the Mea, or ascertaiix the jurispru' 
deiice, ofthe Roman poet. 
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minion, and the residence of the parties in the 
distant provinces of an empire, is productive of 
doubt, deia)^, and inevitable appeals from the 
local to the supreme magistrate. Justinian, the 
Greek emperor of Constantinople and the East, 
was the legal successor of the Latian shepherd 
who had planted a colony on the banks of the 
Tyber, In a period of thirteen hundred years, 
the laws had reluctantly followed the changes of 
government and manners ; and the laudable de- 
sire of conciliating ancient names with recent 
institutions, destroyed the harmony, and swelled 
the magnitude, of the obscure and irregular 
system. The laws which excuse, on any occa- 
sions, the ignorance of their sul3jects, confess 
their own imperfections ; the civil jurisprudence, 
as it w'as abridged by Justinian, still continued 
a mysterious science, and a profitable trade, and 
the innate perplexity of the study was involved 
in tenfold darkness by the private industry of the 
practitioners. The expense of the pursuit some- 
times exceeded the value of the prize, and the 
fairest rights were abandoned by the poverty or 
prudence of the claimants. Such costly justice 
might tend to abate the spirit of litigation, but 
the unequal pressure serves only to increase the 
influence of the rich, and to aggravate the mi- 
sery of the poor. By these dilatory and expen- 
sive proceedings, the wealthy pleader obtains a 
more certain advantage than he could hope from 
the accidental corruption of his judge. The 
experience of an abuse, from which our own age 
and country are not perfectly exempt, may some- 
times provoke a generous indignation, and ex- 
tort the hasty wish of exchanging our elaborate 
jurisprudence for the simple and summary’’ de- 
crees of a Turkish cadhi. Our calmer reflection 
will suggest, that such forms and delays are ne- 
cessary to guard the person and property of the 
citizen ; that the discretion of the judge is the 
first engine of tyranny, and that the laws of a free 
people should foresee and determine every ques- 
tion that may probably arise in the exercise of 
power and the transactions of industry. But 
the government of Justinian united the evils of 
liberty and servitude ; and the Romans were 
oppressed at the same time by the multiplicity 
of their law's and the ai'bitrary will of their 
master. 


CHAP. XLV. 

JR!ezj^n of the younger Justin- — Embassy of the 
Avars- — Thdr SetUe 2 nent on the Eanube. — 
Conquest of Italy by the Lo7nbards- — Adoption 
and Reign of Tiberius- — Of Maurice- — State 
of Italy under the Lombards and the Exarchs of 
Ravenria- — Distress of Rome- — Character and 
FonJtyicaie qf Gregory the FirsU 

Pe aftof Jos- During the last years of Justinian, 
A. uTss, his infinn mind was devoted to hea- 
Kw. 14 . venly contemplation, and he neg- 

l See t3ie &ra% of Justin and Justinian in the Familiaa Byzantinse 
of PucaeDge, ». SS—lOt. The devout civilians, Ludewig (in Vlt. Jus- 
tiniBKi, p. tJl.), and Heineccius (liist. Juris Roman, p. 374.), have 
since illustmed the gi^eal<^ of their favourite prince, 
t In the story of Justin’s elevation I have translated into simple 
and concise prose the eight hundred varses of the two first boolis of 


lected the business of the lower world. His 
subjects were impatient of the long continuance 
of his life and reign : yet all w’ho were capable 
of reflection, apprehended the moment of his 
death, which might involve the capital in tumult, 
and the empire in civil w'ar. Seven nephews i 
of the childless monarch, the sons or grandsons 
of his brother and sister, had been educated in 
the splendour of a princely fortune; tliey had 
been shown in high commands to the provinces 
and armies ; their characters were know'n, their 
follow’’ers w'ere zealous, and as the jealousy of 
age postponed the declaration of a successor, they 
might expect with equal hopes the inheritance of 
their uncle. He expired in his palace, after a 
reign of thirty-eight years ; and the decisive op- 
portunity was embraced by the friends of Justin, 
the son of Vigilantia.^ At the hour of mid- 
night, his domestics were awakened by an im- 
portunate crowd, who thundered at his door, and 
obtained admittance by revealing themselves to 
be the principal members of the senate. These 
welcome deputies announced the recent and 
momentous secret of the emperor’s decease : re- 
ported, or perhaps invented, his dying choice of 
the best beloved and most deserving of his 
nephews ; and conjured Justin to prevent the dis- 
orders of Che multitude, if they should perceive, 
with the return of light, that they were left 
without a master. After composing his counte- 
nance to surprise, sorrow, and decent modesty, 
Justin, by the advice of his wife Sophia, sub- 
mitted to the authority of the senate. He was 
conducted with speed and silence to the palace ; 
the guards saluted their new sovereign, and the 
martial and religious rites of his coronation were 
diligently accomplished. By the hands of the 
proper officers he was invested with the Imperial 
garments, the red buskins, white tunic, and 
purple robe. A fortunate soldier, whom he 
instantly promoted to the rank of tribune, en- 
circled his neck with a military collar ; four ro- 
bust youths exalted him on a shield ; he stood 
firm and erect to receive the adoration of his 
subjects; and their choice w'as sanctified by 
the benediction of the patriarch, who imposed 
the diadem on the head of an orthodox prince. 
The hippodrome was already filled of jus- 
with innumerable multitudes : and ti" 

’ lounger. 

no sooner did the emperor appear 
on his throne, than the voices of the a^d. srji 
blue and the green factions were 
confounded in the same loyal acclamations. In 
the speeches which Justin addressed to the 
senate and people, he promised to correct the 
abuses which had disgraced the age of his 
predecessor, displayed the maxims of a just 
and beneficent government, and declared, that 
on the approaching calends of January, 3 he 
would revive in his own person the 
name and liberality of a Roman 
consul. The immediate discharge 
of his uncle’s debts exhibited a solid pledge of 
his faith and generosity : a train of porters laden 

Coripptts, De lAudibus J ustin!. Appendix Hist. Byzant. p. 401—416 
Rome, 1777. 

3 It is surprising how Pagi (Critics in Annal, Baron, tom.ii. n. 
639.) could tempted by any chronicles to contradict the plain and 
decisive text of Corippua (vicina dona, 1. ii. 354. vicina dies, 1. Iv, 1 
and to postpone, till A. D. 567, the consulship of Justin. 
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with bags of gold advanced into the midst of 
the hippodrome, and the hopeless creditors of 
J ustinian accepted this equitable payment as a 
voluntary gift. Before the end of tiiree years, 
his example %vas imitated and surpassed by the 
empress Sophia, who delivered many indigent 
citizens from the w'eiglit of debt and usury : an 
act of benevolence the best entitled to gratitude, 
since it relieves the most intolerable distress ; 
but in ’which the bounty of a prince is the most 
liable to be abused by the claims of prodigality 
and fraud, 

Embfi^v of seventh day of his reign, 

theAvnr.s. Justiii gave audiciice to the ambas- 

A.r).v> 60 . sadors of the Avars, and the scene 
was decorated to impress the barbarians with 
astonishment, veneration, and terror. From the 
palace gate, tiie spacious courts and long porti- 
coes were lined with tlie lofty crests and gilt 
bucklers of the guards, who presented their 
spears and axes with more confidence than they 
would have shown in a field of battle. The 
officers who exercised the pow'er, or attended the 
person, of the prince, 'w^ere attired in their richest 
habits, and arranged according to the military 
and civil order of the hierarchy. When the veil 
of the sanctuary vt^as wiUidrawn, the ambassadors 
belield the emperor of the East on his throne, 
beneatli a canopy, or dome, which was supported 
by four columns, and crowned with a -winged 
figure of Victory. In tlie first emotions of sur- 
prise, they submitted to the servile adoration of 
tlie Byzantine court ; but as soon as they rose 
from the ground, Targetius, the cliief of the 
embassy, expressed tiie freedom and pride of a 
barbarian. He extolled, by the tongue of his 
interpreter, the greatness of the chagan, by 
whose clemency die kingdoms of the south 
were permitted to exist, whose victorious sub- 
jects had traversed the frozen rivers of Scythia, 
and who now covered the banks of the Danube 
with innumerable tents. The late emperor had 
cultivated, with annual and costly gifts, the 
friendship of a grateful monarch, and the ene- 
mies of Rome had respected the allies of the 
Avars, The same pruclence would instruct the 
nephew of Justinian to imitate the liberality of 
Ills uncle, and to purchase the blessings of peace 
from an invincible people, who delighted and 
excelled in the exercise of w^ar. The reply of 
the emperor was delivered in the same strain of 
haughty defiance, and he derived his confidence 
from the God of the Christians, the ancient 
glory of Rome, and the recent triumphs of Jus- 
tinian. “ The empire,*’ said he, abounds with 
men and liorses, and arms sufficient to defend 
“ our frontiers, and to chastise the barbarians. 

“ You offer aid, you threaten hostilities: we 
‘^despise your enmity and your aid. The 
“ conquerors of the Avars solicit our alliance; 
“shall we dread their fugitives and exiles? 5 

4 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 905. Wlienever Cedrenns or Zonaxas 
are mere transcribers, it is stiperfluous to allege their testimony. 

5 Corippus, 1. iii. 390. The unquestionable sense relates to the 
Turks, the conquerors of the Avars ; but the word aevlior has no ap- 
parent meaning, awd the sole MS. of Corippus, from whence the first 
edition (1581, apud Piantin) was printed, is no longer visible. The 
last editor, Foggini otf Rome, has insetted the conjectural emendation 
ofaoltlan: btit the proofs of Ducange (Joinville, Dissert, jcti. p. Si38— 
210.) for the early use of this title among the Turks and Persians, are 
weak or ambiguous. And X must incline to the authority of D’Her- 
belot {BibUo(h6que Orient, p. 825.), who ascribes tiie word to the 


“ The bounty of our uncle was granted to your 
“misery, to your humble prayers. From us 
“ you shall receive a more important obligation, 
“ the knowledge of your own weakness. Retire 
from our presence ; the lives of ambassadors 
“ are safe ; and if you return to implore our 
“ pardon, perhaps you will taste of our benevo- 
lence.’* ^ On the rejiort of his ambassadors, 
the chagan was awed by the apparent firmness 
of a Roman emperor, of whose character and 
resources he was ignorant. Instead of execut- 
ing his threats against the Eastern empire, he 
marched into the poor and savage countries of 
Germany, which were subject to the dominion 
of the Franks. After two doubtful battles, he 
consented to retire, and the Austrasian king re- 
lieved the distress of his camp with an immediate 
supply of corn and cattle. 7, Such repeated dis- 
appointments had chilled the spirit of the Avars, 
and their power would have dissolved away in 
the Sarmatian desert, if the alliance of Alboin, 
king of the Lombards, had not given a new 
object to their arms, and a lasting settlement to 
their wearied fortunes. 

While Alboin served under his king of 

father’s standard, he encountered in 
battle, and transpierced with his ioverSd re- 
lance, the rival prince of the Gepi- 
da?. The Lombards, who applauded such early 
prowess, requested his father, with unanimous 
acclamations, that the heroic youth, who had 
shared the dangers of the field, might be admit- 
ted to tlie feast of victory. “ You are not un- 
“ mindful,” replied the inflexible Audoin, “ of 
“ the wise customs of our ancestors. Whatever 
may be his merit, a prince is incapable of sit- 
ting at table with his father till he has received 
“ his aims from a foreign and royal hand.*’ Al- 
boin bowed with reverence to the institutions of 
his country; selected forty companions, and 
boldly visited the court of Turisund, king of the 
Gepidse, w'ho embraced and entertained, accord- 
ing to the law’s of hospitality, the murderer of 
his son. At the banquet, whilst Alboin occu- 
pied the seat of the youth whom he had slain, a 
tender remembrance arose in the mind of Tun- 
suiid. “ How dear is that place — how hateful 
“ is that person! — ’* -were the words that es- 
caped, with a sigh, from the indignant father. 
His grief exasp ei*ated the national resentment of 
the Gepidae ; and Cunimund, his sur-viving son, 
W£is provoked by wine, or fraternal* afifection, to 
the desire of vengeance. “ The Lombards,” said 
the rude barbarian, “resemble, in figure and in 
“ smell, the mares of our Sarmatian plains.” 
And this insult w'as a coarse allusion to the white 
bands wliich enveloped their legs. “ Add an- 
“ other resemblance,” replied an audacious Lom- 
bard ; “ you have felt how strongly they kick. 

“ Yisit the plain of Asfeld, and seek for the 
“bones of thy brother: they are mingled with 

Arabic and Cbaldiean f ongves. and the date to the beginning of the 
xith centuty, when it was bestowed by the Khaiif of Bagdad on Mah- 
mud Prince of Gaana, and conqueror of India. 

6 For these characteristic speeches, compare the verse of Corippus 
(I.iii. 251— 401A with the prose of Menander (Excerpt. Legation. 

», 102,103.). Their diversjty proves that they did not copy each 
other 5 their resemblance, drat they drew from a common original, 

7 For the Austrasian war, see Menander (Excerpt, Legat* p. 110,), 
Gregory of Tours (Hist. Franc. 1. iv, c, 29,), and Paul the deacon |d» 
(iest. LangdNxd. 1. ii. c. 10.). 
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those of the vilest animals,” The Gepidse, a 
nation of waitiors, started from their seats, and 
the fearless Alboin, with his forty companions, 
laid their hands on their swords. The tumult 
was appeased by the venerable intei'position of 
Tiirisund. He saved his own honour, and the 
life of his guest : and after the solemn rites of 
investiture, dismissed the stranger in the bloody 
arms of his son ; the gift of a weeping parent. 
Alboin returned in triumph ; and the Lombards, 
w'ho celebrated his matchless intrepidity, were 
compelled to praise the virtues of an enemy. s 
In this extraordinary visit he had probably seen 
the daughter of Cummund, who soon after as- 
cended the throne of the Gepidas. Her name 
was Rosamond, an appellation expressive of fe- 
male beauty, and which our own history or ro- 
mance has consecrated to amorous tales. The 
king of the Lombards (the father of Alboin 
no longer lived) was contracted to the grand- 
daughter of Clovis ; but the restraints of faith 
and policy soon yielded to the hope of possessing 
the foir Rosamond, and of insulting her family 
and nation. The arts of persuasion wxre tried 
without success j and the impatient lover, by 
force and stratagem, obtained the object of bis 
desires. War was the consequence wduch he 
foresaw and solicited; but the Lombards could 
not long withstand the furious assault of the 
Gepida?, who were sustained by a Roman a3*my. 
And as the offer of marriage was rejected with 
contempt, Alboin was compelled to relinquish 
his prey, and to partake of the disgrace wiiich 
lie had indicted on the house of Cunimiind.^ 
Thci^bards When a public quairel is enve- 
nomed by private injuries, a blow 
that is not mortal or decisive can be 
productive only of a short truce, 
which allows the unsuccessful combatant to 
sharpen his arms for a new encounter. The 
strength of Alboin had been found unequal to 
the gratification of his love, ambition, and re- 
venge : he condescended to implore the fonni- 
dabie aid of the chagan ; and the arguments that 
he employed are expressive of the art and policy 
of the barbarians. In the attack of the Gepida?, 
he had been prompted by the just desire of ex- 
tirpating a people whom their alliance with the 
Roman empire had rendered the common ene- 
mies of the nations, and the personal adversaries 
of the chagan. If the forces of the Avars and 
the Lombards should unite in this glonous quar- 
rel, the victory was secure, and the reward ines- 
timable: the Danube, the Hebrus, Italy, and 
Constantinople, w'ould be exposed, witliout a 
barrier, to their invincible arms. But if they 
hesitated or delayed to prevent the malice of the 
Romans, the same spirit which had insulted, 
w'ould pursue the Avars to the extremity of the 
earth. These specious reasons were heard by 

8 Pawl Wamefrkl, the tlearon of Friuli, de Gest. Lancobard. 1, f. 
c. *25, y*l. His pictures of national manners, tiiough rudely sketched, 
are more lively and faithful than those of Bede, or Gregory of Tours. 

9 Tlie story is told by an impostor (Theophylact. Simocafc. 1, vi, 
c. 10.) ; but he had art enough to build his fictions on public and no- 
torious &Ct8. 

10 St appears from Strabo, Pliny, and Ammianus Marceilinus, that 
the same practice was common among 
Scriptoiies Ker. italic, tom. i. p. 424.). 
an? likewise trcffltoies of Talour. Theskt 

alrove two hitndred years among the Lomoarus; snu raui himaeif was 
one of tint gtiteris to whota duke P.atchis eshibUed this cup on a high 


the chagan with coldness and disdain he de- 
tained the Lombard ambassadors in his camp, 
protracted the negotiation, and by turns alleged 
his want of inclination, or his want of ability, to 
undertake this important enterprise. At length 
he signified the ultimate price of his alliance, 
that the Lombards should immediately present 
him with the tithe of their cattle ; that the spoils 
and captives should be equally divided ; but that 
the lands of the Gepidm should become the sole 
patrimony of the Avars, Sueli hard conditions 
were eagerly accepted by the passions of Alboin ; 
and as the Romans were ^ssatisfied wdth the 
ingratitude and perfidy of the Gepidse, Justin 
abandoned that incorrigible people to their fate, 
and remained the tranquil spectator of this un- 
equal conflict. The despair of Cunimund w^as 
active and dangerous. He was informed tliat 
the Avars had entered his confines ; but on the 
strong assurance that, after the defeat of t!ie 
Lombards, these foreign invaders would easily 
be repelled, he rushed forwards to encounter the 
implacable enemy of his name and family. But 
the courage of the Gepidae could secure them 
no more than an honourable death. The bravest 
of the nation fell in the field of battle ; the king _ 
of the Lombards contemplated with delight the ’ 
head of Cunimund, and his skull was fashioned 
into a cup to satiate the hatred of the conqueror 
or, perhap.s, to comply with the savage custom 
of his country, io After this victory, no farther 
obstacle could impede the progress of the confe- 
derates, and they faithfully executed the terms 
of their agreement ^ The fair countries of 
Walachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, and the parts 
of Hungai'y beyond the Danube, were occupied, 
without resistance, by a new colony of Scy- 
thians ; and the Dacian empire of the chagans 
subsisted with splendour above twm hundred and 
thirty years. The nation of the Gepidm was dis- 
solved ; but in the distribution of the captives, 
the slaves of the Avars w'ere less fortunate than 
the companions of the Lombards, wdiose gene- 
rosity adopted a valiant foe, and whose fireedom 
was incompatible with cool and- deliberate ty- 
ranny. One moiety of the spoil introduced into 
the camp of Alboin more ^vealtli than a barbarian 
could readily compute. The fair Rosamond w^as 
persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the 
rights of her victorious lover ; and the daughter of 
Cunimund appeared to forgive those crimes which 
might be imputed to her own irresistible charms. 
The destruction of a mighty king- Alboin uncier- 
dom established the fame of Alboin. ' 

_ _ que&t 01 itaty. 

In the days of Charlemagne, the a.d. scr. 
Bavarians, the Saxons, and the other tribes of 
the- Teutonic language, still repeated the songs 
which described the heroic virtues, the valour, 
liberality, and fortune of the king of the Lom- 
bards, But his ambition w*as yet unsatisfied; 

11 Pazilj 1. i. c. 27. Menander, in Excerpt. Legaf. p. 110, 11 1. 

12 Ut hactenus etiam t.'im apud Bajoariorynn gentem, qnam et 
Saxomtm, sed et alio? ehiidem lingnte homines • - - - in eonxm 
carminibus celebretur. Paul, 1. 1 . c. 27. He died A.D. 799 (Muratori, 
to Priefat. tom.i. p.SOT.). These German songs, some of which 
might be as old as Tacitus <de Moribus Germ, c.2.}, were compil^ 
and transcribed by Charlemagne. Barbara et antiquissima carmina, 
quibos vetemm r^ra actus et bella canebantvxr senpsit memorhepue 
mandavit (Eginard, in Vit. Carol. Magn. c. 29. p. 130, 131.), The 
poems, which Goldast commends {Aniraadvers. ad Eginard. p.207.), 
appear to be recent and contemptible romances. 
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and the conqueror of tlie Gepidte turned his eyes 
from the Danube to the richer banks of the Po 
and tlie Tyber. Fifteen years had not elapsed, 
since his subjects, the confederates of Narses, 
had visited the pleasant climate of Italy; the 
mountains, the rivers, tiie highways, were fami- 
liar to their memory : the report of their suc- 
cess, perhaps the view of their spoils, had kindled 
in the rising generation the flame of emulation 
and enterprise. Their hopes were encouraged by 
the spirit and eloquence of Alboin; and it is 
affirmed, that he spoke to their senses, by pro- 
ducing, at the royal' feast, the fairest and most 
exquisite fruits that grew spontaneously in the 
garden of the world. No sooner had he erected 
ins standard, than the native strength of the Lom- 
bards was multiplied by the adventurous youth 
of Germany and Scythia. The robust peasantiy 
of Noricum and Pannonia had resumed the 
manners of barbarians ; and the names of the 
GepidjB, Bulgarians, Sarmatians, and Bavarians, 
maybe distinctly traced in the provinces of Italy. 
Of the Saxons, the old allies of the Lombards, 
twenty thousand warriors, with their wives and 
children, accepted the invitation of Alboin. Their 
bravery contributed to his success ; but the ac- 
cession or the absence of their numbers was not 
sensibly felt in the magnitude of his host. Every 
mode of religion was freely practised by its re- 
spective votaries. The king of tlie Lombards 
had been educated in the Arian heresy ; but 
the Catholics, in their public worship, w'ere 
allowed to pray for his conversion ; while the 
more stubborn barbarians sacrificed a she-goat, 
or perhaps a captive, to the gods of their fathers. 
The Lombards, and their confederates, w^ere 
united by their common attachment to a chief, 
who excelled in all the virtues and vices of a 
savage hero ; and the vigilance of Alboin provided 
an ample magazine of offensive and defensive 
arms for the use of the expedition. The portable 
W'ealth of the Lombards attended the march ; 
their lands they cheerfully relinquished to the 
Avars, on the solemn promise, w-^hich "was made 
and accepted without a smile, that if they failed 
in the conquest of Italy, these voluntary exiles 
should be reinstated in their former possessions. 

DisaiFoction '^^^7 Narscs 

awl death of had l)een the antagonist of the Lom- 
bards ; and the veteran warriors, 
the associates of his Gothic victory, would have 
encountered with reluctance an enemy whom 
they dreaded and esteemed. But the weakness 
of the Byzantine court w^as subservient to the 
barbarian cause ; and it %vas for the ruin of Italy, 
that the emperor once listened to the complaints 
of his subjects. The virtues of Narses w'ere 
stained with avarice ; and in his provincial reign 
of fifteen years he accumulated a treasure of 
gold and silver %vhich surpassed the modesty of 


a private fortune. His government was op- 
pressive or unpopular, and the general discon- 
tent was expressed with freedom by the deputies 
of Rome. Before the throne of Justin they 
boldly declared, that their Gothic servitude had 
been more tolerable than the despotism of a 
Greek eunuch; and thal^ unless tlieir tyrant 
were instantly removed, they W'ould consult their 
own happiness in the choice of a master. The 
apprehension of a revolt w^as urged by the voice 
of envy and detraction, which had so recently 
triumphed over the merit of Belisarius. A new 
exarch, Longinus, w'as appointed to supersede 
the conqueror of Italy, and the base motives of 
his recall were revealed in the insulting mandate 
of the empress Sophia, that lie should leave to 
“ men the exercise of arms, and return to his 
“ proper station among the maidens of the pa- 
“ lace, w'here a distaff should be .again placed in 

the hand of the eunuch.’* ** I will spin her such 
‘‘ a thread, as she shall not easily unravel ! *’ is 
said to have been the reply wffiich indignation 
and conscious virtue extorted from the hero. 
Instead of attending, a slave and a victim, at the 
gate of the Byzantine palace, he retired to Naples, 
from whence (if any credit is due to the belief 
of the times) Narses invited the Lombards to 
chastise the ingratitude of the prince and people, 
But the passions of the people are furious and 
changeable, and the Romans, soon recollected 
the merits, or dreaded the resentment, of their 
victorious general. By the mediation of the 
pope, who undertook a special pilgrimage to 
Naples, their repentance w'as accepted ; and 
Narses, assuming a milder aspect and a more 
dutiful language, consented to fix his residence 
in the Capitol. His death, though in the ex- 
treme period of old age, was unseasonable and 
premature, since Ms genius alone could have re- 
paired the last and fatal error of his life. The 
reality, or the suspicion, of a conspiracy disarmed 
and disunited the Italians. The soldiers resented 
the disgrace, and bew’^ailed the loss, of their ge- 
neral. They were ignorant of their new exarch ; 
and Longinus was himself ignorant of the state 
of the army and the province. In the preceding 
years Italy had been desolated by pestilence and 
famine, and a disafiected people ascribed the 
calamities of nature to the guilt or folly of their 
rulers,i7 

Whatever might be the grounds conqaestofa 
of his security, Alboin neither ex- 
pected nor encountered a Roman Lombards. ^ 
army in the field. He ascended the 
Julian Alps, and looked down with contempt 
and desire on the fruitful plains to which his 
victory communicated the per|5etixai appellation 
of Lombardy. A faithful chieftain, and a select 
band, were stationed at Forum Julii, the modern 
Friuli, to guard the passes of the mountains. 


13 The other nations are rehearsed hy Paul (I. ii. c» S. 26-). Mu* 
ratori (AntichUh Italiane, tom. i. disisert. i. p. 4.) has discovered the 
village of the Bavarians, thrve miles from Modena. 

14 Gregory the Roman (Dialog. 1. iii. c. ‘27, 2S. a]»ud Baron. Annal. 
Eccles. A. D. 579, No. 10.} supposes that they likewise adored this 
she-goat. I know hut of one religion in which the god and the victiiyi 
are the same. 

15 The charge of the deacon against Narses {1. ii. C..54 may be 

f windless ; hut the weak apology of the Cardinal (Baron. Annal. 

ccles. A. D. 567, No. 8—12.) is' rejected by the best critics — Fagi 
{tom. ii. n. 639, 640.), Muratori {Annaii d’ltalia, tom. v. p. 160— 
165.), and the last editors, Iloratius Blaiicus (Script. Beruui Italic. 


tom. L p-427, 42S,} and Philip Arpelatus (Sigon. Opera, tom. h. 
T».ll, 12.). The Narses who assisted at the coronation of Justin 
{Coripnus.l- iii. 221.) is cleariv understood to be a diffexent person. 

16%edeatt t,..., i « „ 

in Vit. Johan, L- , 

. Eer. Italicarum, w..,- ... 7 .-- . . ^ ■ , 

■with Agnellus that Narses was ninety-five years of age. Is xt probable 
that all his exploits were performed at fourscore ? . * 

17 The designs of Narses and of the Lombards for the invasion of 
Italy are exposed in the last chapter of the first book, and. the seven 
first chapters of the second book, of Paul the deacon. 
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The Lombards respected the strength of Pavia, 
and listened to the prayers of the Trevisans: 
their slow and heavy multitudes proceeded to 
occupy the palace and city of Verona ; and Milan, 
now rising from her ashes, was invested by the 
powers of Alboin live months after his departure 
from Pannonia. Terror preceded his march 5 
he found every where, or he left, a dreary soK- 
tude ; and the pusillanimous Italians presumed, 
w'ithout a trial, that the stranger was invincible. 
Escaping to lakes, or rocks, or morasses, the 
affrighted crowds concealed some fragments of 
tliexr wealth, and delayed the moment of their 
servitude. Paulinus, the patriarch of Aqmleia, 
removed his treasures, sacred and profane, to the 
Isle of Grade, 18 and his successors were adopted 
by the infant republic of Venice, which was con- 
tinually enriched by the public calamities. Ho- 
noratus, who filled the chair of St Ambrose, had 
credulously accepted the faithless offers of a ca- 
pitulation ; and the archbishop, with the clergy 
and nobles of Milan, were driven by the perfidy 
of Alboin to seek a refuge in the less accessible 
ramparts of Genoa. Along the maritime coast, 
the courage of the inhabitants was supported 
by the facility of supply, the hopes of relief, and 
the power of escape; but from the Trentine 
hills to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, the 
inland regions of Italy became, -without a battle 
or a siege, the lasting patrimony of the Lombards. 
The submission of the people invited the bar- 
barian to assume the character of a lawful sove- 
reign, and the helpless exarch was confined to 
the office of announcing to the emperor Justin, 
the rapid and irretrievable loss of his provinces 
and citiesA9 One city, which had been diligently 
fortified by the Goths, resisted the arms of a new 
invader; and while Italy was subdued by the 
flying detachments of the Lombards, the royal 
camp was fixed above three years before the 
western gate of Tici nura, or Pavia. The same 
courage which obtains the esteem of a civilised 
enemy, provokes the fury of a savage, and the 
impatient besieger had bound himself by a tre- 
mendous oath, that age, and sex, and dignity, 
should be confounded in a general massacre. 
The aid of famine at length enabled him to exe- 
cute his bloody vow ; but as Alboin entered the 
gate, his horse stumbled, fell, and could not be 
raised from tlie ground. One of his attendants 
W'as prompted by compassion, or piety, to inter- 
pret this miraculous sign of the wrath of Hea- 
ven ; the conqueror paused and relented; he 
sheathed his sword, and, peacefully reposing 
himself in the palace of Theodoric, proclaimed, 
to the trembling multitude, that they should live 
and obey. Delighted with the situation of a 
city, wliich was endeared to his pride by the diffi- 
culty of the purchase, the prince of the Lombards 
disdained the ancient glories of Milan ; and 

_ 18 Wliich from this translation was called New Aguileia (Chron. 
Venet. p. o.)- The patriarch of Grado soon became tne first citizen 
of the retmblic (p. 9, &:c.), but his scat was not removed to Venice till 
the year 1450. He is now decorated with titles and honours ; but the 
■jtenius of the church has bowed to that of the state, and the govwi« 

81 Catholic city is strictly presbyterian. Thomaasin, Biscipline 
^ I’Eglise, tom. i. p. 156, 157. 161-165. Amelot de la Houssaye, 
froavecnement de Veaise, tom. i» p. 256—261. 

19 Paul lias given a description of lta’.v, as it was then divided, into 
f^Shtew regians {U ii. c. 14—24.). The BisHWtatio Choroj^raphica de 
utahd MedS by Father Beretti, a liet^edlctin^ lucoiic* and xegius 
professor at Pavia, baa been, usefully ccmsulted. 


Pavia, during some ages, ivas respected as the 
capital of the kingdom of Italy. 20 

The reign of the founder was Aiboinfmer. 
splendid and transient; and before deyecibyhis 

t If f , t • ’witeKosanioncl* 

he could regulate his new Conquests, a.b. 
Alboin fell a sacrifice to domestic 
treason and female revenge. In a palace near 
Verona, which had not been erected for the bar- 
barians, he feasted the companions of his arms ; 
intoxication was the reward of valour, and the 
king himself was tempted by appetite, or vanity, 
to exceed the ordinary measure of his intemper- 
ance. After draining many capacious bowls of 
Rhmtian or Falernian wine, he called for the 
skull of Cunimund, the noblest and most pre- 
cious ornament of his sideboard. The cup of 
victory was accepted with horrid applause by the 
circle of the Lombard chiefs. “ Fill it again 
“ with wine,” exclaimed the inhuman con- 
queror; ** fill it to the brim ; carry this goblet 
** to the queen, and request in my name that she 
** would rejoice with her father.” In an agony of 
grief and rage, Rosamond had strength to utter, 
“ Let the will of my lord be obeyed 1” and 
touching it with her lips, pronounced a silent 
imprecation, that the insult should be washed 
away in the blood of Alboin. Some indulgence 
might be due to the resentment of a daughter, 
if she had not already violated the duties of a 
wife. Implacable in her enmity, or inconstant 
in her love, the queen of Italy had stooped from 
the throne to the arms of a subject ; and Hel- 
michis, the king’s armour-bearer, was the secret 
minister of her pleasure and revenge. Against 
the proposal of the murder, he could no longer 
urge the scruples of fidelity or gratitude; but 
Helmichis trembled when he revolved the dan- 
ger as well as the guilt, when he recollected the 
matchless strength and intrepidity of a warrior 
whom he had so often attended in the field of 
battle. He pressed, and obtained, that one of 
the bravest champions of the Lombards should 
be associated to the enterprise, but no more than 
a promise of secrecy could be drawn from the 
gallant Peredeus ; and the mode of seduction 
employed by Rosamond betrays her shameless 
insensibility both to honour and love. She sup- 
plied the place of one of her female attendants 
who -ivas beloved by Peredeus, and contrived 
some excuse for darkness and silence, till she 
could inform her companion that he had enjoyed 
the queen of the Lombards, and that his own 
death, or the death of Alboin, must be the con- 
sequence of such treasonable adultery. In this 
alternative, he chose rather to be the accomplice 
than the victim of Rosamond, -whose un- 
daunted spirit was incapable of fear or remorse. 
She expected, and soon found, a favourable mo- 
ment, when the king, oppressed with wine, had 
retired from the table to his afternoon slumbers. 


20 For the conquest of Italy, see the original materials of Paul 
(I. U. c. 7—10. 12. 14. 25, 26, 27.), the eloquent narrative of Sigo- 
nlus (tom.ii. de Regno Italiaj, I. i. p. LS— 19.), and the correct and 
critical review of Muratori {Annali d’ltaiia, torn, v, p. 164-180.). 

21 The classical reader will recollect the wife and murder of Can« 
dattitts, so agreeahly told in the first book of Herodotus. The choice 
of Gyges, atpccroi avrot ’Tre/nent/ai, may serve as the excufse ctfFeredeus ; 
and’this soft insinuation of an odious idea has been iiniteted by tlie 
best writers of antiquity {Grsevius, ad Ciceron, Orat. pro Milone, 
c. 10.|v v 
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His faithless spouse was anxious for his health 
and repose: the gates of the palace were shut, 
the arms removed, the attendants dismissed, and 
Rosamond, after lulling him to rest by her ten- 
der caresses, unbolted the chamber door, and 
urged the reluctant conspirators to the instant 
execution of the deed. On the first alarm, the 
w’arrior started from his couch; his sword, which 
he attempted to draw, had been listened to the 
scabbard by the hand of Rosamond ; and a 
small stool, his only weapon, could not long 
protect him from the spears of the assassins. 
The daughter of Cunimund smiled in his fall ; 
his body was buried under the staircase of the 
palace, and the grateful posterity of the Lom- 
bards revered the tomb and the memory of their 
victorious leader. 

Her flight and aiubitious Rosamoild aspired 

deiith. to reign in the name of her lover ; 
the city and palace of Verona were awed by 
her power, and a faithful band of her native 
Gepidae was prepared to applaud the revenge, 
and to second the wishes, of their sovereign. But 
the Lombard chiefs, who fled in the first mo- 
meiits of consternation and disorder, had resumed 
their courage and collected their powers j and 
the nation, instead of submitting to her reign, 
demanded, with unanimous cries, that justice 
slioiild be executed on the guilty spouse and the 
murderers of tlieir king. She sought a refuge 
among the enemies of her country, and a crimi- 
nal who deserved the abhoiTence of mankind 
w'as protected by the selfish policy of the exarch. 
With her daughter, the heiress of the Lombard 
throne, her tw’o lovers, her trusty Gepidte, and 
the spoils of the palace of Verona, Rosamond 
descended tlie Adige and the Po, and was trans- 
ported by a Greek vessel to the safe harbour of 
Ravenna. Longinus beheld wnth delight the 
charms and the treasures of the widow of Alboin : 
her situation and her past conduct might justify 
the most licentious proposals ; and she readily 
listened to the passion of a minister, -who, even 
in the decline of the empire, was respected as 
the equal of kings. The death of a jealous lover 
was an easy and grateful sacrifice ; and as Hel- 
michis issued from the bath, he received the 
deadly potion from the hand of his mistress. The 
taste of the liquor, its speedy operation, and his 
experience of the character of Rosamond, con- 
vinced him that he was poisoned : he pointed 
his dagger to her breast, compelled her to drain 
the remainder of the cup, and expired in a few 
ininiites, with the consolation that she could not 
survive to enjoy the fruits of her wickedness. 
The daughter of Alboin and Rosamond, with 
the richest spoils of the Lombards, was em- 
barked for Constantinople ; the surprising 
strength of Peredeus amused and terrified the 
Imperial court : his blindness and revenge ex- 
hibited an imperfect copy of the adventures of 

22 See the history of Paul, 1. ii. c- 28—52. I have horrowetl some 
interesting circumstances from the Liber Pontificalis of Acnellus, irt 
Script. Her. Ital. tom. ii. p. 124. Of all chronological guides, Mura- 
tori is the safest. 

23 The original authors for the reign of Justin the younger, are 
Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. J. v. c. 1—12. Theophanes, in Chront^raph. 
p. 204—210. 2!:onaras, torn. ii. 1. xiv. p. 70—72. Cedrenus, in Com- 
I»end. p. 388-392. 

24 Bispositorque novus saerje Baduarius aul®. 

Successor sor’erf mox factus Cura-palatl. Corippus. 

Baduarius is eimmerated among the descendants and allies df the 


Sampson. By the free suflrage of ciepho,kingof 
the nation, in the assembly of Pavia, 

Clepho, one of their noblest chiefs, Aufipust. 
vt^as elected as the successor of Alboin, Before 
the end of eighteen months, the throne w^as pol- 
luted by a second murder ; Clepho was stabbed 
by the hand of a domestic ; the regal office was 
suspended above ten years, during thn minority of 
bis son Autharis ; and Italy was divided and op- 
pressed by a ducal aristocracy of thirty tyrants. 22 
When the nephew of Justinian weaimessofthe 
ascended the throne, he proclaimed emperor Justin, 
a new aera of happiness and glory. The annals 
of the second Justin 23 are marked with disgrace 
abroad and misery at home. In the West, the 
Roman empire was afflicted by the loss of Italy, 
the desolation of Africa, and the conquests of 
the Persians. Injustice prevailed both in the 
capital and the provinces ; the rich trembled for 
their property, the poor for their safety; the or- 
dinary magistrates %vere ignorant or venal ; the 
occasional remedies appear to have been arbi- 
trary and violent, and the complaints of the 
people could no longer be silenced by the splen- 
did names of a legislator and a conqueror. The 
opinion which imputes to the prince all the cala- 
mities of his times, may be countenanced by the 
historian as a serious truth or a salutary preju- 
dice. Yet a candid suspicion wdll arise, that the 
sentiments of Justin W'ere pure and benevolent, 
and that he might have filled his station without 
reproach, if the faculties of his mind had not 
been impaired by disease, which deprived the 
emperor of the use of his feet, and confined 
him to the palace, a stranger to the complaints 
of the people and the vices of the government. 
The tardy knowdedge of his own impotence 
determined him to lay down the weight of the 
diadem; and in the choice of a worthy substi- 
tute, he showed some symptoms of a discerning 
and even magnanimous spirit. The only son of 
Justin and Sophia died in his infancy: their 
daughter Arabia w^as the wife of Baduariiis,2i: 
superintendant of the palace, and afterwards 
commander of the Italian armies, who vainly 
aspired to confiim the rights of marriage by 
those of adoption. While the empire appeared 
an object of desire, Justin was accustomed to 
behold with jealousy and hatred his brothel's 
and cousins, the rivals of his hopes ; nor could 
he depend on the gratitude of those who would 
accept the purple as a restitution, rather than 
a gift. Of these competitors, one had been 
removed by exile, and afterwards by death ; and 
the emperor himself had inflicted such cruel in- 
sults on another, that he must either dread his 
resentment or despise iiis patience. This domes- 
tic animosity was refined into a generous resolu- 
tion of seeking a successor, not in his family, 
but in the republic; and the artful Sophia 
recommended Tiberius, 25 his faithful captain of 

bouse of Justinian. A family of noble Venetians (Casa Badoeitf) 
built churches and gave flukes to the republic as early the ninth 
century ; and if their descent be admitted, no kings in Europe can 
produce a pedigree so ancient and illustrious. Ducange, Pam. By* 
raniin. p. 93. Atrielot de la Houssaye, Gouvemement de Venise, 
■tom..ii. ■p.’SSS.-- ■ 

25 The praise bestowed on princes before their elevation, is the 
purest and most weighty. Corijipus has celebrated Tiberius at the 
tlmeof the accessioned Justin (i- i. 212—222.). Yet even a captain 
of the guards might attract the flattery of an African exile. 
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the guards, ^vhose virtues and fortune^ the em- 
peror might cherish as the fruit of his judicious 
Assoeiatson choice. Tiie ceremony of his ele- 
A vation to the rank of Cagsar, or Au- 

December! gustus, was performed in the portico 
of the palace, in the presence of the patriarch 
and the senate. Justin collected the remaining 
strength of his mind and body ; but the popular 
belief that his speech was inspired by the Deity, 
betrays a very humble opinion both of the man 
and of the times. -6 You behold,” said the em- 

peror, “ the ensigns of supreme power. You are 
about to receive them, not from my hand, but 
from the hand of God. Honour them, and 
from them you will derive honour. Kespect 
“ the empress your mother ; you are now her 
son ; before, you w’ere her servant. Delight 
“'not in blood; abstain from revenge; avoid 
“ those actions by which I have incurred the 
^‘public hatred; and consult the experience, 
“ rather than the example, of your predecessor, 
“Asa man, I have sinned ; as a sinner, even in 
‘Hhis life I have been severely punished; but 
“ these servants (and he pointed to his ministers), 
wlio have abused my confidence, and inflamed 
“ my passions, will appear with me before the 
“ tribunal of Christ, I Iiavebeen dazzled by the 
“ splendour of the diadem ; be thou wdse and 
^‘modest; remember what you have been, re- 
member what you are. You see around us 
your slaves and your children ; with the autho- 
rity, assume the tenderness, of a parent. Love 
“ your people like yourself ; cultivate the affec- 
** tions, maintain the discipline, of the army : 
“ protect the fortunes of the rich, relieve the 
“ necessities of the poor.” ^7 Xhe assembly, in 
silence and in tears, applauded the counsels, and 
sympathised with the repentance, of their prince; 
the patriarch rehearsed the prayers of the church ; 
Tiberius received the diadem on his knees ; and 
Justin, who in his abdication appeared most 
worthy to reign, addressed the new monarch in 
the following words : “ If you consent, I live ; 
** if you command, I die : may the God of hea- 
“ ven and earth infuse into your heart whatever 
r. rr . “ I havc oeglected or forgotten!” 

A.D. 57S, Ihe four last years ot the emperor 

Octobers. Justin Were passed in tranquil ob- 
scurity ; his conscience was no longer tomaented 
by the remembrance of those duties w^hich he 
was incapable of discharging; and his choice 
was justified by the filial reverence and gratitude 
of Tiberius. 

iiei>,niofTi- Among the virtues of Tiberius, 28 
A!D! 5 r 8 , kis beauty (he was one of the tallest 
and most comely of the Romans) 

AugVit/ might introduce him to the favour of 
Sophia ; and the widow of Justin was persuaded, 
that she should preserve her station and in- 
fluence under the reign of a second and more 
youtliful husband. But if the ambitious can- 
didate had- beeji tempted to flatter and dis- 
semble, it was no longer in his power to fulfil 

26 Evagrins (f, t. c. 13.) has added tlie reproach to his ministers. 
He applies this si»eech to the ceremony ■when Tiberius was invested 
with the rank of Caesar. The loose expression, rather than the positive 
error, of Tlieophanes, &c. has delayed it to Ids investiture 

immediately before the death of Jtistin. 

Theophylact Simocatta (!. iii. c. 11.) declares that he shall 
give to posterity the si>eech of Justin as it tvas pronounced, without 
attempting: to ccanrect the imperfections c€ language or rlietwic. 


her expectations, or his own promise. The fac- 
tions of the hippodrome demanded, ivith some 
impatience, the name of their new empress ; both 
the people and Sophia were astonished by the 
proclamation of Anastasia, the secret, though 
lawful wife of the emperor Tiberius* Whatever 
could alleviate the disappointment of Sophia, 
Imperial honours, a stately palace, a numerous 
household, was liberally bestowed by the piety 
of her adopted son ; on solemn occasions he 
attended and consulted the widow of his bene- 
factor ; but her ambition disdained the vain sem- 
blance of royalty, and the respectful appellation 
of mother served to exasperate, rather than ap- 
pease, the rage of an injured woman. While she 
accepted, and repaid with a courtly smile, the 
fair expressions of regard and confidence, a se- 
cret alliajice was concluded between the dowager 
empress and her ancient enemies ; and Justinian, 
the son of Germanus, was employed as the in- 
strument of her revenge. The pride of the 
reigning house supported, with reluctance, the 
dominion of a stranger ; the youth was deservedly 
popular ; his name, after the death of Justin, had 
been mentioned by a tumultuous faction ; and 
Ms own submissive offer of Ms head, with a trea- 
sure of sixty thousand pounds, might be inter- 
preted as an evidence of guilt, or at least of fear. 
Justinian received a free pardon, and the com- 
mand of the Eastern army. The Persian mon- 
arch fled before his arms ; and the acclamations 
which accompanied his triumph declared him 
worthy of the puiple. His artful patroness had 
chosen the month of the vintage, while the em- 
peror, in a rural solitude, w^as pennitted to enjoy 
the pleasures of a subject. On the first intelli- 
gence of her designs he returned to Constanti- 
nople, and the conspiracy was suppressed by his 
presence and firmness. From the pomp and 
honours which she had abused, Sophia was re- 
duced to a modest allowance ; Tiberius dis- 
missed her train, intercepted her correspondence, 
and committed to a faithful guard the custody 
of her person. But the services of Justinian 
were not considered by that excellent prince as 
an aggravation of Ms offences ; after a mild re- 
proof, Ms treason and ingratitude were forgiven; 
and it was commonly believed, that the emperor 
entertained some thoughts of contracting a 
double alliance with the rival of his throne. The 
voice of an angel (such a fable was propagated) 
might reveal to the emperor, that he should 
always triumph over his domestic foes; but 
Tiberius derived a firmer assurance from the 
innocence and generosity of his own mind. 

With the odious name of Tibe- „ . 

... ■ 1 His virtues. . 

nus, he assumed the more popular 

appellation of Constantine, and imitated the 
purer vii-tues of the Antonines. After record- 
ing the vice or folly of so many Roman princes, 
it is pleasing to repose, for a moment, on a cha- 
racter conspicuous by the qualities of humanity, 
justice, temperance, and fortitude; to contem- 

Perhaps the vain sophist -would have been incapable of producing 
such sentiments. 

2S For the character and reign of Tiberias, see Evagrius, 1. v. 
c. 13* Theofjhylact, 1. iii. c. 12, &c. Theophanes, in Chron. p. 210 
—213. Zonaras, tom. ii. I. xiv. p. 72. Cedreniis, p. 392. Paul 
Warnefrid, de Cicstis Eangobard. I. iii. c. 11, 12. Tiie deacon of 
Forum Julii appears to have possessed some curious and authentic 
facts. 
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plate a sovereign affable in liis palace, pious in 
the church, impartial on the seat of judgment, 
and victorious, at least by his generals, in the 
Persian war. The most glorious trophy of Ms 
victory consisted in a multitude of captives, 
■whom Tiberius entertained, redeemed, and dis- 
missed to their native homes wdth the charitable 
spirit of a Christian hero. The merit or misfor- 
tunes of his own subjects had a dearer claim to 
his beneficence, and he measured his bounty not 
so much by their expectations as by his own 
dignity. This maxim, however dangerous in a 
trustee of the public wealth, was balanced by a 
principle of humanity and justice, which taught 
him to abhor, as of the basest alloy, the 
gold that was extracted from the tears of the 
people. For their relief, as often as they had 
suffered by natural or hostile calamitilfe, he w^as 
impatient to remit the arrears of the past, or the 
demands of future taxes ; he sternly rejected the 
servile offerings of his ministers, which were 
compensated by tenfold oppression ; and the wise 
and equitable laws of Tiberius excited the praise 
and regret of succeeding times. Constantinople 
believed that the emperor had discovered a trea- 
sure ; but his genuine treasure consisted in the 
practice of liberal economy, and the contempt 
of all vain and superfluous expense. The Ro- 
mans of the East would have been happy, if the 
best gift of heaven, a patriot king, had been con- 
firmed as a proper and permanent blessing. 
But in less than four years after the death of 
Justin, his worthy successor sunk into a mortal 
disease, wdiich left him only sufficient time to 
restore the diadem, according to the tenure by 
which he held it, to the most deserving of his 
fellow-citizens. He selected Maurice from the 
crowd, a judgment more precious than the purple 
itself : the patriarch and senate w'ere summoned 
to the bed of the dying prince ; he bestowed 
his daughter and the empire ; and his last advice 
was solemnly delivered by the voice of the qua;s- 
tor. Tiberius expressed his hope, that the vir- 
tues of his son and successor would erect the 
noblest mausoleum to his memory. Flis memory 
was embalmed by the public affliction 5 but the 
most sincere grief evaporates in the tumult of a 
new reign, and the eyes and acclamations of 
mankind were speedily dii-ected to the rising sun. 

The emperor IMaurice derived his 
origin from ancient Rome ; but his 
immediate parents were settled at 
Arabissus in Cappadocia, and their 
singular felicity preserved them alive to behold 
and pai'take the fortune of their a ugust son. The 
youth of Maurice was spent in the profession of 
arms : Tiberius promoted him to the command 
of a new and favourite legion of twelve thousand 
confederates; his valour and conduct w^ere sig- 
nalised in the Persian war ; and he returned to 
Constantinople to accept, as his just rewai'd, the 

29 It is therefore singular enough that Paul {1. iii. c. 15.) should 
distinguish him as the first Greek emperor •— primus esGr^orom 

S ere in Imperio constitutus. His immediate predecessors had^ in- 
d been bom in the Latin provinces of Europe; and a various 
reading, in Oreecorum Imperio, would ajiply the expression to the 
empire rather than the prince. _ . , 

30 Consult, for the character and reign of Maurice, the fifth and 
iSsth books of Evagrius, particularly 1. vi. c. 1. ; the eight books ofhis 


inheritance of the empire. Maurice ascended 
the throne at the mature ago of forty-three years ; 
and he reigned above tiventy years over the East 
and over himself ; expelling from his mind the 
wild democracy of passions, and establishing 
(according to the quaint expression of Evagi'ius) 
a perfect aiistocracy of reason and virtue. Some 
suspicion will degrade the testimony of a sub- 
ject, though he protests that his secret praise 
should never reach the ear of his so%’'ereign, 3 i 
and some failings seem to place the character of 
Maurice below the purer merit of his predeces- 
sor. His cold and reserved demeanour might he 
imx^uted to arrogance ; his justice was not always 
exempt from cruelty, nor his clemency from 
weakness ; and his rigid economy too often ex- 
posed him to the reproach of avarice. But the 
rational wishes of an absolute monarch must 
tend to the happiness of his peojile ; Maurice 
w'as endow^ed with sense and courage to promote 
that happiness, and his administration w^as di- 
rected by the xnindples and example of Tiberius. 
The pusillanimity of the Greeks had introduced 
so complete a separation betw^een the offices of 
king and of general, that a private soldier w^ho 
had deserved and obtained the purple, seldom or 
never appeared at the head of his armies. Yet 
the emperor Maurice enjoyed the glory of re- 
storing the Persian monarch to Ins throne; his 
lieutenants w^aged a doubtful war against the 
Avars of the Danube, and he cast an eye of pity, 
of ineffectual pity, on the abject and distressful 
state of his Italian provinces. 

From Italy the emperors were in- nistTess 
cessantly tormented by tales of misery 
and demands of succour, -which extorted the 
humiliating confession of their owm weakness. 
The expiring dignity of Rome was only mai-ked by 
the freedom and energy of her complaints : “ If 
“ you are incapable,’* she said, “ of delivering 
us from the sword of the Lombards, save us at 
least from the calamity of famine.*’ Tiberius 
forgave the reproach, and relieved the distress : 
a suppl5»^ of corn was transported from Egypt to 
the Tyber ; and the Roman people, invoking 
the name, not of Camillus, but of St, Peter, re- 
pulsed the barbarians from their wiills. But 
the relief was accidental, the danger was per- 
petual and pressing t and the clergy and senate, 
collecting the remains of their ancient opulence, 
a sum of three thousand pounds of gold, de- 
spatched the patrician Pamphronius to lay their 
gifts and their complaints at the foot of the 
Byzantine throne. The attention of the court, 
and the forces of the East, were diverted by the 
Persian w'ar ; hut the justice of Tiberius applied 
the subsidy to the defence of the city ; and he' 
dismissed the patrician with his best advice, 
either to bribe the Lombard chiefs, or to pur- 
chase the aid of the kings of France. Notwith- 
standing this weak invention, Italy was still 

prolix and florid Ixistcrry ty Theophylact Simocatta ; Theophancs, 
p, 213, &c. Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiv- 1>. 73. Cidrenus, p. 394. 

31 kwOKpartop ovreo? -yewo/iwis rrflf fi&f o)tXoKpa,Teuiv rcav vaStnv 
tK TTje f(ev7ika-n}tr£ ifvxtjc" apt-tnoiepaTeiMV cv rotf iavrov 

Xoyurp.o(( Karacmjwficva^. Evagriiis com{i<«>ed his histoi^ in the 
twelfth year of Mamice; and he had been so wisely indiscreet, that 
the emi>eror knew and rewarded his favourable oidniun (1. vi. c. 21.), 


The reign of 
Maurice. 
A. D. 5S2, 
Ang. 1.3. — 
A. n. 602 , 
Nov. 27. 
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afflicted, Eome was again besieged, and the 
suburb of Cksse, only three miles from Ea- 
venna, was pillaged and occupied by the troops 
of a simple duke of Spoleto. Maurice gave 
audience to a second deputation of priests and 
senators ; the duties and the menaces of religion 
were forcibly urged in the letters of the Boman 
pontiff; and his nuncio, the deacon Gregory, 
was alike qualified to solicit the powers either of 
heaven or of the earth. The emperor adopted} 
with stronger effect, the measures of his prede- 
cessor; some formidable chiefs were persuaded 
to embrace the friendship of the Romans; and 
one of them, a mild and faithful barbarian, 
lived and died in the service of the exarch : the 
passes of the Alps were delivered to the Franks; 
and the pope encouraged them to violate, with- 
out scruple, their oaths and engagements to the 
misbelievers. Childebert, the great-grandson 
of Clovis, was persuaded to invade Italy by the 
payment of fifty thousand pieces ; but as he had 
viewed with delight some Byzantine coin of the 
weight of one pound of gold, the king of Aus- 
trasia miglit stipulate, that the gift should be 
rendered more worthy of his acceptance, by a 
proper mixture of these respectable medals. 
The dukes of the Lombards had provoked by 
frequent inroads their powerful neighbours of 
Gaul. As soon as they were apprehensive of a 
just retaliation, they renounced their feeble and 
disorderly independence : the advantages of 
.regal government, union, secrecy, and vigour, 
were unanimously confessed ; and 
tSeUmbwS. Autharis, the son of Clepho, had 
A. p. 584-590. already attained the strength and 
reputation of a warrior. Under the standard 
of their new king, the conquerors of Italy 
withstood three successive invasions, one of 
w’hich was led by Childebert himself, the last of 
the Merovingian race who descended from the 
Alps. The first expedition w'as defeated by the 
jealous animosity of the Franks and Aiemanni. 
In the second they were vanquished in a bloody 
battle, with more loss and dishonour than they 
had sustained since the foundation of their mon- 
archy. Impatient for revenge, they returned a 
third time with accumulated ibrce, and Autharis 
yielded to the fury of the torrent. The troops 
and treasures of the Lombards Avere distributed 
in the walled towms between the Alps and the 
Apennine. A nation, less sensible of danger, 
than of fatigue and delay, soon murmured 
against the folly of tiieir twenty commanders; 
and the hot vapours of an Italian sun infected 
with disease those tramontane bodies which had 
already suffered the vicissitudes of intemperance 
and famine. The powers that were inadequate 
to the conquest, were more than sufficient for 
the desolation, of the country ; nor could the 
trembling natives distinguish between their ene- 
mies and tiieir deliverers. If the junction of 

52 The Columna Rh^na, in the narrowest nart of the Faro of 
Messina, one hundred stjidia from llbegium itself, is freqnently men- 
tioned in ancient geography. Clnvar. Ital. Antiq. tom. il, p. liiQS. 
Jmeas Annotat. ad Cluvar. p. 301. WWieling, Xtinerar. 

’ ®** 

55 The Greek historians aObrcl some faint hints of the wars of 

■ (Menander, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 124- 126. Theophylact, 
cu44. The latins are more satisfactory! and especially Paul 
Wjumefirid (1. Sii. IS— 34.), who had read the more ancient histories 
of heoBiidns and Gxegcaj of Tonrs. Baronins produces some letters 


the Merovingian and Imperial forces had been 
effected in the neighbourhood of Milan, perhaps 
they might have subverted the throne of the 
Lombards ; but the Franks expected six days 
the signal of a flaming village, and the arms of 
the Greeks were idly employed in the reduction 
of Modena and Parma, which were torn from 
them after the retreat of their Transalpine allies. 
The victorious Autharis asserted his claim to the 
dominion of Italy. At the foot of the Bheetian 
Alps, he subdued the resistance, and rifled the 
hidden treasures, of a sequestered island in the 
lake of Comum. At the extreme point of Ca- 
labria, he touched with his spear a column on 
the sea-shore, of Rhegiura,32 proclaiming that 
ancient landmark to stand the immoveable bound- 
ary of his kingdom.33 

During a period of tw^o hundred The exju-chate 
years, Italy was unequally divided Ravenna, 
between the kingdom of the Lombards and the 
exarchate of Ravenna. The offices and pro- 
fessions, which the jealousy of Constantine had 
separated, were united by the indulgence of 
Justinian ; and eighteen successive exarchs were 
invested, in the decline of the empire, with the 
full remains of civil, of military, and even of 
ecclesiastical power. Their immediate juris- 
diction, which was afterwards consecrated as the 
patrimony of Saint Peter, extended over the 
modern Romagna, the marshes or valleys of Fer- 
rara and CoinmachiOjS-i five maritime cities from 
Rimini to Ancona, and a second, inland Pen- 
tapolis, between the Hadriatic coast and the 
hills of the Apennine. Three subordinate pro- 
vinces, of Rome, of Venice, and of Naples, 
which were divided by hostile lands from the 
palace of Ravenna, acknowledged, both in peace 
and war, the supremacy of the exarch. The 
duchy of Rome appears to have included the 
Tuscan, Sabine, and Latian conquests, of the 
first four hundred years of the city, and the 
limits may be distinctly traced along the coast, 
from Civita Vecchia to Terradna, and with the 
course of the Tyber from Aineria and Narni to 
the port of Ostia. The numerous islands from 
Grado to Chiozza, composed tlie infant do- 
minion of Venice; but the more accessible 
towns on the continent were overthrown by the 
Lombards, who beheld with impotent fury a 
ne\v capital rising from the waves. The power 
of the dukes of Naples was circumscribed by 
the bay and the adjacent isles, by the hostile 
territory of Capua, and by the Roman colony ot 
Amalphi,35 whose industrious citizens, by the in- 
vention of the mariner’s compass, have unveiled 
the face of the globe. The three islands of 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, still adhered to 
the empire ; and the acquisition of the farther 
Calabria removed the landmark of Autharis 
from the shore of Rhegium to the isthmus of 
Consentia. In Sardinia, the savage moun- 

of the popes, &c. ; and the times are measured hy the accurate scale 
of P%1 and M uratori. 

34 The papal advc>cates, Zacagni and Pontanini, might justly claim 
the valley or morass of Commachio as a part of tlie exarchate. But 
the ambition of including Modena, Reggio, Panma, and Placentia, 
has darkened a geographical question somewhat doubtful and obscure. 
Even Muratori, as the servant of the house of Este, is not free from 
partiality and prejudice. 

35 See Brencmann, Dissert. Ima de Eepublicii Amalidiitana, p, I— . 
42. ad calcem Hist. Pandect. Florent. 
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taineers preserved the liberty and religion of 
their ancestors ; but the husbandmen of Sicily 
were chained to their rich and cultivated soil. 
Rome was oppressed by the iron sceptre of the 
exarchsj and a Greek, perhaps an eunuch, in- 
sulted with impunity the ruins of the Capitol. 
But Naples soon acquired the privilege of 
electing her owm dukes the independence of 
Amalphi was the fruit of commerce; and the 
voluntary attachment of Venice was hnally en- 
nobled by an equal alliance with the Eastern 
empire. On the map of Italy, the measure of 
the exarchate occupies a veiy inadequate space, 
but it included an ample proportion of wealth, 
industry, and population. The most faithful 
and valuable subjects escaped from the barbarian 
yoke ; and the banners of Pavia and Verona, 
of Milan and Padua, were displayed in their 
respective quarters by the new inhabitants of 
Th k' >• Ravenna. The remainder of Italy 
domoft^'e was possessed by the Lombards; 
Lombards. from Pavia, the royal seat, their 

kingdom was extended to the east, the north, 
and the west, as far as the coniines of the 
Avars, tlie Eavaiians, and the Franks of Aus- 
trasia and Burgundy. In the language of 
modern geography, it is now represented by the 
Ten’a Firma of the Venetian republic, Tyrol, 
the Milanese, Piedmont, the coast of Genoa, 
Mantua, l^arma, ancl Modena, the grand duchy 
of Tuscany, and a large portion of the eccle- 
siastical state from Perugia to the Hadriatic. 
The dukes, and at length the princes of Bene- 
ventum, survived the monarchy, and propagated 
the name of the Lombards. From Capua to 
Tarentum, they reigned near five hundred years 
over the greatest part of the present kingdom of 
Naples. 37 

^ , In comparing the proportion of 

Lanffuage and ,, , ^ *11 

manners of the victoiious and the vanquished 
the Lombards. change of language will 

afford the most probable inference. According 
to this standard it will appear, that the Lom- 
bards of Italy, and the Visigoths of Spain, were 
less numerous than the Franks or Burgundians ; 
and the conquerors of Gaul must yield, in their 
turn, to the multitude of Saxons and Angles 
who almost eradicated the idioms of Britain. 
The modern Italian has been insensibly formed 
by the mixture of nations ; the awkwardness of 
the barbarians in the nice management of de- 
clensions and conjugations, reduced them to the 
use of articles and auxiliary verbs ; and many 
new ideas have been expressed by Teutonic ap- 
pellations. Yet the principal stock of technical 
and familiar words is found to be of Latin de- 
rivation ; 38 and if we were sufiiciently con- 
versant with the obsolete, the rustic, and the 
municipal dialects of ancient Italy, we should 
trace the origin of many terms which might, 


I perhaps, be rejected by the classic purity of 
Rome. A numerous army constitutes but a 
small nation, and the powers of the Lombards 
were soon diminished by the retreat of twenty 
thousand Saxons, who scorned a dependent situ- 
ation, and returned, after many bold and peril- 
ous adventures, to their native coimtry'.so q'he 
camp of Alboin w^as of formidable extent, but 
the extent of a camp would be easily circum- 
scribed within the limits of a city; and its 
martial inhabitants must be thinly scattered over 
the face of a large country. When Alboin de- 
scended from the Alps, he invested his nephew, 

I the first duke of Friuli, with the command of 
I the province and the people : but the prudent 
I Gisulf would have declined the dangerous office, 
unless he had been permitted to clioose, among 
the nobles of the Lombards, a sufficient number of 
; families **0 to form a pei*petual colony of soldiers 
and subjects. In the progress of conquest, the 
same option could not be granted to the dukes 
I of Brescia or Bergamo, of Pavia or Turin, of 
i Spoleto or Beneventum ; but each of these, and 
i each of their colleagues, settled in his appointed 
I district with a band of followers who resorted to 
his standard in war, and his tribunal in peace. 
Their attachment w'as free and honourable : 
resigning the gifts and benefits which they had 
accepted, they might emigrate with their fa- 
milies into the jurisdiction of another duke ; but 
their al>sence from the kingdom was punished 
with death, as a crime of military desertion.** 1 
The posterity of the first conquerors struck a 
deeper root into the soil, which, by every motive of 
interest and honour, they were bound to defend. 
A Lombard was born the soldier of his king 
and his duke ; and the civil assemblies of the 
nation displayed the banners, and assumed the 
appellation, of a regular army. Of this army, 
the pay and the rewards were drawm from tlie 
conquered provinces ; and the distribution, which 
was not effected till after the death of Alboin, 
is disgraced by the foul marks of injustice and 
rapine. Many of the most wealthy Italians 
were slain or banished; the remainder were 
divided among the strangers, and a tributary 
obligation was imposed (under the name of hos- 
pitality), of paying to the Lombards a third part 
of the fruits of the earth. Within less than 
seventy years, this artificial system w'as abolished 
by a more simple and solid tenure. **2 Either the 
Roman landlord was expelled by his strong and 
insolent guest ; or the annual payment, a third 
of the produce, was exchanged by a more equi- 
table transaction for an adequate proportion of 
landed property. Under these foreign masters, 
the business of agriculture, in the cultivation of 
corn, vines, and olives, was exercised with de- 
generate skill and industry by the labour of the 
slaves and natives. But the occupations of a 


.’56 Gregor. Magn. I. iii. Epist. S.'j. 25, 26, 27. 

37 I have described the state of Italy from the excellent Dissertation 
of Bei'etti. <5iannone (Istoria Civile, tom. i. p. 374— 3S7.) has followed 
} learned Camillo Pellegrini in the ]^cx3graj)hy of the kingdom of 


Naples. After the loss of the true Calabria, the vanity of the Greeks 
substituted that name instead of the more ignoble api^eliation of Brut- 




tium ; and the change apjiears to have taken place fatere t 
Charlemagne { Eginard, p, 75.}. 

38 Matfei (Verona Illustrate, part i. p. 310— 321.), and Mnratori 
{Antichitk Italiane, tom- ii. Dissertaxione xxxii. xxxiii. p. 71-36.5.), 
have asserted the native claims of the Italian idiom : the fomner with. 


enthusiasm, the latter with discreCoat ; both with learning, ingenuity, 
and truth. 

3i> Paul, de Gest. Langobard. I. iii. c. 5, 6, 7. 

. 40 Paul, I. il. c. 9. He calls these families or generations by the 
Teuttmic namettf' Farat, which is likewise used hi the I.^mbard laws. 
The humble deacon vras tiot insensible of the nobility of his own race- 
Seel.iv.C'SO.'* 

41 Compare No. 3. anti 177. of the laws of Rotharis. 

42 Paul, 1. iii c. 31* 32. i. iii. c. 16. The laws of Rotharis, promul- 
gated A. D. 643, do not contain the smallest vestige of this payment 
of thirds ; hut tl.ey preserve many curious circuinstaxices of tlie state 
of Italy and the maamers of the Lombards. 
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pastoral life were more pleasing to the idleness 
of the barbarians. In the rich meadows of 
Veneda, they restored and improved the breed 
of horses, for which that province had once been 
illustrious ; ^3 and the Italians beheld with as- 
tonishment a foreign race of oxen or buffaloes. ^4 
The depopulation of Lombardy, and the in- 
crease of forests, afforded an ample range for 
the pleasures of the chace.45 That marvellous 
art which teaches the birds of the air to acknow- 
ledge the voice, and execute the commands of 
their master, had been unknown to the ingenuity 
of the Greeks and Romans. ^6 Scandinavia and 
Scythia produce the boldest and most tractable 
falcons: -*7 they were tamed and educated by 
tile roving inhabitants, always on horseback and 
in the field. This favourite amusement of our 
ancestors was introduced by the barbarians into 
the Roman provinces ; and the laws of Italy 
esteem the sword and the hawk as of equal dig- 
nity and importance in the hands of a noble 
Lombard.^® 

Dress and rapid was the influence of cli- 

marriase. mate and examiile, that the Lom- 
bards of the fourth generation surveyed with 
curiosity and affright the portraits of their savage 
forefathers. Their heads were shaven behind, 
but the shaggy locks hung over their eyes and 
mouth, and a long beard represented the name 
and character of the nation. Their dress con- 
sisted of loose linen garments, after the fashion 
of the Anglo-Saxons, which w^ere decorated, in 
their opinion, with broad stripes of variegated 
colours. The leg^ and feet were clothed in 
long hose, and open sandals ; and even in the 
security of peace a trusty sword was constantly 
girt to their side. Yet this strange apparel, and 
, horrid aspect, often concealed a gentle and 
generous disposition ; and as soon as the rage 
of battle had subsided, the captives and subjects 
were sometimes surprised by the humanity of 
the victor. The vices of the Lombards were the 
effect of passion, of ignorance, of intoxication ; 
their virtues are the more laudable, as they were 
not affected by the hypocrisy of social manners, 
nor imposed by the rigid constraint of laws and 
education. I should not be apprehensive of de- 
viating from my subject, if it were in my poiver 
to delineate the private life of the conquerors of 
Italy, and I shall relate witli pleasure the adven- 
turous gallantry of Autharis, which breathes the 

43 The studs of Dionysius of SjTacuse, and his frequent victories 
in the Olympic ^ames, had diflused amonj? the Greeks the fame of 
the Venetian horses ; but the breed was extinct in the time of Strabo 
{!• V. p. 3*25.). Gisulf obtained from his uncle generosarum equamna 
greges. Paul. l.ii. c. 9. The Lombards afterwards introduced caballi 
sylvatici — wild horses. ’ Paul, I. iv, c. 11- 

44 Tunc {A.D. 5%) primtim /wAdi in Italian! delati Italine populis 
miracula fuere (Paul Warnefrid, 1. iv. c. 11.). The buffaloes, whose 
native climate aj^ears to be Africa and India, are unknown to Eu- 
rope, except in Italy, where they are numerous and useful- The 
ancients were ignorant of these animals, unless Aristotle (Hist. Ani- 
mal. 1. ii. c. 1. p. 58. Paris, 1783.) ha.s described them as the wild 
oxen of Arachosia. See BufFon, Hi.st. Naturelle, tom- xi. and Sup- 
plement, tom. Vi, Hisr. Gendrale des V'oyages, tom. i. p. 7- 4S1. ii. 10.5. 
jii. 291. iv. 234. 40'Z. v. 19.'?. vi. 491. viiU 400. x. Pennant’s 
Quadrupedes, p. 24. Dictionnaire d’Hist. Naturelle, par Valinont 
de Romare, tom. ii. p. 74. Yet I must not conceal the suspicion that 
Paul, by a vulgar error, may have applied the name of bvlSalitt to the 
aurochs, or wild bull, of mrciait Germany. 

45 Consult the xxist Dissertation of Muratori. 

46 Tlrear ignorance is proved by the silence even of those who pro- 

fessedly treat of the arts of hunting aird tlse history of animals. 
Aristotle (Hist. Animal. 1, ix. c. 36. tom. i. p. 586. and the Notes 
of his last editor, M. Camus, tom. ii. p. 314.), PUny (Hist. Natur- 
L X. c. 10.), JElian (de Nator- Animal. 1, ii. c. 42.), and perhaps 
Homer (Odyss. xs^. 302—306.), describe with astonishment a taoit 
*" 1 common thace between tlte hawks and the Thraciau 


47 PartSctdcirly the gsgcSmt er gyrfalcoia, of the siw of a small 


true spirit of chivaIFy and romance. -w After the 
loss of his promised bride, a Merovingian prin- 
cess, he sought in marriage the daughter of the 
king of Bavaria; and Garibald accepted the 
alliance of the Italian monarch. Impatient of 
the slow progress of negotiation, the ardent lover 
escaped from his palace, and visited the court of 
Bavaria in the train of his own embassy. At the 
public audience, the unknown stranger advanced 
to the throne, and informed Garibald that the 
ambassador ivas indeed the minister of state, but 
that he alone was the friend of Autharis, who 
had trusted him with the delicate commission of 
making a faithful report of the charms of his 
spouse. Theudelinda was summoned to undergo 
this important examination ; and after a pause 
of silent rapture, he hailed her as the queen of 
Italy, and humbly requested that, according to 
the custom of the nation, she would present a 
cup of wine to the first of her new subjects. By 
the command of her father, she obeyed t Au- 
tharis received the cup in Ms turn ; and, in re- 
storing it to the princess, he secretly touched he/ 
hand, and drew his own Anger over his face ant^ 
lips. In the evening, Theudelinda imparted to 
her nurse the indiscreet familiarity of the stran- 
ger, and was comforted by the assurance that 
such boldness could proceed only from the king 
her husband, who, by his beauty and courage, 
appeared worthy of her love. The ambassadors 
were dismissed ; no sooner did they reach the 
confines of Italy, than Autharis, raising himself 
on his horse, darted his battle-axe against a tree 
with incomparable strength and dexterity : 

Such,” said he to the astonished Bavarians, 
“ such are the strokes of the king of the Lom- 
“ bards.*’ On the approach of a French anny, 
Garibald and his daughter took refuge in the 
domimons of their ally ; and the marriage was 
consummated in the palace of Verona. At the 
end of one year, it was dissolved by the death of 
Autharis; but the virtues of Theudelinda had 
endeared her to the nation, and she was permit- 
ted to bestow, with her hand, the sceptre of the 
Italian kingdom. 

From this fact, as well as from 
similar events,'’’" it is certain that 
the Lombards possessed freedom to elect their 
sovereign, and sense to decline the frequent use 
of that dangerous privilege. The public reve- 
nue arose from tlie produce of land, and the 

eagle. See the animated description of M. de BufTon, Hist, Na- 
turelle, tom. xvi. p. 239, &c. 

4S Script. Rerum ItaUcanim, tom. 5. part ii. p. 129. This is the 
xvith law of the emperor Louis tlie Pious. iJis father Charlemagne 
had falconers in his household as svell as huntsmen (Memoir&s sur 
rAncieime Chevalerie, par M. de St. Palave, torn. iii. p. 175.). I 
observe in the laws of Rotharis a more earlv mention of the art of 
hawking {No. 322.) ; and in Gaul, in the fifth century, it is cele- 
hrat^ by Sidonius Apollinaris among the talents of Avitus (202- 

49 The epitaph of Droctulf (Paul, 1. iii. c. 19.) may be applied to 
many of his countrymen : 

Terrihilis visu fheies, sed corda henignus 
Longaque robusto pectore barba fuit. 

The portr^ts of the o'd Lombards might still foe seen in the palace 
of Monxa, twelve miles from Milan, which had tieen faunded < 


by queen Theudelinda (h iv. 25.1. 
Bissertaz. xxiii, p. .300. 


e Muratori, tom. i. 


^ The story of Autharis and Theudelinda is related by Paul, 1. iii. 

. 20. 34.; ana any fragment of Btivarkn antiquity excites U»e intle- 
fatigable diligence of the count de Buat, Kist. des Peuples de I'Buroue, 
tom. xr. p. 595- 6.35. tom. xii. p. 1— .53. ^ * 

51 Giannone (Istoria Civile de Napoli, tom. i. p.263.) has iustly 
censured the impertinence of Boccaccio (Gio. iii. Novel. 2.},’ who, 
without right, or truth, or pretence, has given the piou.s queen Theu- 
dehnda to the arms of a muleteer. 

52 Paul, U iii. c. 16. The first dissertations of Muratori, and the 
first volume of Giannone’s Jdstory, may be consulted for the state of 
the kingdom of Italy. 
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profits of justice. When the' independent duhes 
agreed that Autharis should ascend the throne 
of his father, they endowed the regal office with 
a fair moiety of their respective domains. The 
proudest nobles aspired to the honours of ser%d- 
tude near the person of their prince : he rewarded 
the fidelity of his vassals by the precarious gift 
of pensions and henejicess and atoned for the 
injuries of war, by the rich foundation of monas- 
teries and churches. In peace a judge, a leader 
in war, he never usurped the powers of a sole 
and absolute legislator. The king of Italy con- 
vened the national assemblies in the palace, or 
more probably in the fields, of Pavia : his great 
council was composed of the persons most emi- 
nent by their birth and digiiities ; but the va- 
lidity, as w^ell as the execution, of their decrees, 
depended on the approbation of the faithful 
people, the fortunate army of the Lombards. 

About fourscore years after the 
A.D. 643, &c. conquest of Italy, their traditional 
customs were transcribed in Teutonic Latin, 53 
and ratified by the consent of the prince and 
people; some new regulations were introduced, 
more suitable to their present condition ; the 
example of Rotharis was imitated by the wisest 
of his successors, and the laws of the Lombards 
have been esteemed the least iinperffict of the 
barbaric codes. 54 Secure by tlieir courage in 
the possession of liberty, these rude and hasty 
legislators were incapable of balancing the 
powers of the constitution, or of discussing the 
nice theory of political government. Such crimes 
as threatened the life of the sovereign, or the 
safety of the state, w-ere adjudged worthy of 
death ; but their attention was principally con- 
fined to the defence of the person and property 
of the subject. According to the strange juris- 
prudence of the times, the guilt of blood might be 
redeemed by a fine ; yet the high price of nine 
hundred pieces of gold declares a just sense of 
the value of a simple citizen. Less atrocious 
injuries, a wound, a fracture, a blow, an oppro- 
brious w'ord, were measured with scrupulous and 
almost ridiculous diligence ; and the prudence of 
the legislator encouraged the ignoble practice of 
bartering honour and revenge for a pecuniary 
compensation. The ignorance of the Lombards, 
in the state of Paganism or Christianity, gave 
implicit credit to the malice and mischief of 
witchcraft; but the judges of the seventeenth 
century might have been instructed and con- 
founded by the wisdom of Rotharis, who derides 
the al>surd superstition, and protects the wretched 
victims of popular or judicial crueUy.55 The 
same spirit of a legislator, superior to his age 
and couiitry, may be ascribed to Luitprand, who 
condemns, while lie tolerates, the impious and 
inveterate abuse of duels, 56 observing, from his 


own experience, that the juster cause had often 
been oppressed by successful violence. Whatever 
merit may be discovered in the laws of the Lom- 
bards, they are the genuine fruit of the reason of 
the barbarians, who never admitted the bishops 
I of Italy to a seat in their legislative councils. 
But the succession of their kings is marked wdth 
virtue and ability; the troubled series of their 
annals is adorned with fair intervals of peace, 
order, and domestic happiness ; and the Italians 
enjoyed a milder and more equitable govern- 
ment, than any of the other kingdoms whidi 
had been founded on the ruins of the Western 
empire. 57 

Amidst the arms of the Lombards, 
and under the despotism of the kome. 
Greeks, we again enquire into the fate of Rome, 58 
which had reached, about the close of the sixth 
century, the low'est period of her depression. By 
the removal of the seat of empire, and the suc- 
cessive loss of the provinces, the sources of 
public and private opulence w^ere exhausted; 
the lofty tree, under whose shade the nations of 
the earth had reposed, was deprived of its leaves 
and branches, and the sapless trunk was left to 
wdther on the ground. The ministers of com- 
mand, and the messengers of victoiy, no longer 
met on the Appian or Flaminian W'ay ; and the 
hostile approach of the Lombards was often felt, 
and continually feai*ed. The inhabitants of a 
potent and peaceful capital, who visit without 
an anxious thought the garden of the adjacent 
country, will faintly picture in their fancy the 
distress of the Romans; they shut or opened 
their gates with a trembling hand, beheld from 
the walls the flames of their houses, and heai-d 
the lamentations of their brethren, w'ho were 
coupled together like dogs, and di-agged away 
into distant slavery beyond the sea and the 
mountains. Such incessant alarms must anni- 
hilate the pleasures and interrupt the labours of 
a rural life ; and the Campagna of Rome was 
speedily reduced to the state of a dreary wilder- 
ness, in which the land is barren, tlie w'aters are 
impure, and the air is infectious. Curiosity and 
ambition no longer attracted the nations to the 
capital of the world ; but if chance or necessity- 
directed the steps of a wandering stranger, lie 
contemplated with horror the vacancy and soli- 
tude of the city, and might be tempted to iisk. 
Where is the senate, and where are the people ? 
In a season of excessive rains, the Tyber sw'clled 
above its banks, and rushed with irresistible vio- 
lence into the valleys of the Seven Hills. A pes- 
tilential disease arose from the stagnation of tb#, 
deluge; and so rapid was the contagion, that 
fourscore persons expired in an hour, in the 
midst of a solemn procession which implored 
the mercy of Heaven. 59 A society in wdiich mar- 


33 The most accurate edition of the T.a-ws of the Lombards is to be 
found in the Scrijrtores Kenim Italicanim, tom. i- partii. p. 1— ISl. 
collated from the most ancient iMfeS., attd illustrated by the critical 
noteS:Of Muratori. . .. 

54 Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. c. 1. Les loix des Bour- 
Ruignons sont assez judicieuscs ; celles de Rotharis et des autres 
princes Lombards le sont encore plus* 

53 See Leges ilotharis, No. 5TV> p. 47* Rtriga is used as the name 
of a witch. It is of the imrest classic origin (Horat. epod. v. 20. 
Fetron. c, 134. J; and, from tlte words of Petronius {quse striges come- 
derunt rtervos tuos ?), it may be inferred tltat the prejudice was of 
Italian rather than barbaric extraction* 

56 Quia incerti sumus de judicio Dei, et multos audivimus per 
pugitam sine justa causa suam causam perdere. Sed proyttcr con- 
suetutUnera gentein nostram Langobardorum legem impiam vetare 


non possiiraus. See p. 74 . No. 65. of the Laws of Luitprand, promul. 
gated A. D. 724. 

57 Read the history of Paul Wamefrld ; particularly I. iij. c. 16. 
Baronins rejects tlte praise, which appears to contradift the invectives, 
of pope Gregory the Great; but Muratori ^Annali dTtaiia, tom. v. 
p. 217.) presumes to insinuate that the saint may hax'e magnified the 
faults <n Arians and enemies. 

58 The passages of the homilies of Gregory, which represent the 
miserable state of the city and countiy, are transcribed in the Annals 
of Baronins, A. D. ,590, No, 16. A. D, 595, No. 2, &c. &c, 

59 The inundation and plague were reported by a deacon, whom 

his blsh^, Gregory of Tours, had despatched to Rome for some 
relics. The in^nlous messenger embellished his tale and the river 
with a great dragon and a train of little serpents (Greg. Turon, 1. x» 
.c-l.). . . . ■ . 
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riage is encoHraged, and industry prevails, soon 
repairs the accidental losses of pestilence and 
"tt'ar ; but as the far greater part of the Eomans 
was condemned to hopeless indigence and celi- 
bac}', the depopulation was constant and visible, 
and the gloomy enthusiasts might expect the 
approaching failure of the human race.^o Yet 
tlic number of citizens still exceeded the measure 
of subsistence : their precarious food w^as sup- 
plied from the harvests of Sicily or EgjTpt j and 
the frequent repetition of famine betrays the 
inattention of the emperor to a distant province. 
The edifices of Rome were exposed to the same 
ruin and decay ; the mouldering fabrics -were 
easily overthrown by inundations, tempests, and 
earthquakes ; and the monks who had occupied 
the most advantageous stations exulted in their 
base triumph over the ruins of antiquity. 6 1 It is 
commonly believed that pope Gregory the First 
attacked tiie temples and mutilated the statues of 
the city ; that, by the command of the barbarian, 
the Palatine library was reduced to ashes, and 
that the history of Livy was the peculiar mark 
of his absurd and mischievous fanaticism. The 
writings of Gregory himself reveal his impla- 
cable aversion to the monuments of classic ge- 
nius ; and he points his severest censure against 
the profane learning of a bishop who taught the 
art of grammar, studied the Latin poets, and pro- 
nounced with the same voice the praises of Ju- 
piter and those of Christ. But the evidence of 
his destructive rage is doubtful and recent : the 
temple of Peace, or the theatre of Marcell us, 
have been demolished by tiie slow operation of 
ages ; and a formal proscription would have 
multiplied the copies of Virgil and Livy in the 
countries which were not subject to the eccle- 
siastical dictatOF.^'-i 

The o hs Tliebes, or Babylon, or Car- 

ana rSi of thage, the name of Rome might 
the aj)osats. Jjave been erased from the earth, if 
the city had not been animated by a vital prin- 
ciple, which again restored her to honour and 
dominion. A vague tradition was embraced, 
that two Jewish teachers, a tent-maker, and a 
fisherman, had fonnerly been executed in the 
circus of Nero, and at the end of five hundred 
years their genuine or fictitious relics were 
adored as the Palladium of Christian Rome. The 
pilgrims of tlie East and West resorted to the 

60 Gregory of Rome (Dialog- Liu c. 15.} relates a memorable pre- 
asetion of St. Benedict. Konia h (Sentililnis non exterminabitur sed 
teraiiestatibus, coruscis tiirljinilms ac terriH inotu in seinetipsa mar- 
cfscet. Sneh a prophecy melts into true history, and becomes tiie 
evidence of tlie fact after whiclj it "was invented. 

61 Quia in tino se ore cum Jovis laudilnis, Christ! laudes non ca- 
piunt, et qiiam jifrave nefanduinque sit episcopi-s canere quod nec 

' faico religioso cemveniat, ipw cousidera (h ix. ep. 4.). The writings of 
Gregory himself attest his innocence of any classic taste or literature. 

62 riritiniFA. fmii. li. «. /iQilY 4 yi a 


{de ISugis Curialhim, 1. ii, c. '264; and for Livy, Antoninus of Flo- 
rence t the oldest of the three lived in the xiith centuiw. 

63 Gregor. 1. iii. Kpist. 52*1. edict. 12, iS:c. From the Flpistles of Gre- 
gory, and the viiith volume of the Annals of Raronnts, the pious 
readei’ may collect the particles of holy iron which were inserted in 
fc^eys or crosses of gold, and distributed in Britain, Gavd, Spain, Africa, 
Constantinople, and Egypt. The pontifical smith who handled the 
file must have undmtooa the miracles which it was in his own power 
to oi>erate or withhold ; a circumstance which abates the suixsratition 
of Grteory at the exixunse of his veracity. 

6i Besides the Epistles of Gregotj' himself which are methtMlised 
% Dupin (Biblioiheqne Eccles. tom. v. p, 11)3— we have three 
mesjJf the pope; the two first written in the viiith and ixtiii centuries 


Me Triplici Vita St. Greg. I^^ace to the ivth volunneof the Bene- 
dirtfoe eijitipn) by tliedeacons Paul {j>. 1— IS.) and John (p. 188.), 

wnd (xmtmng mtxch original, thoo^ doubtful evidence ; the thim, 
» lal^Ted compilation by the Benedictine ^itors (p. 195-- 
wla-d . T he Annals of Baronlus are a copious but partial history. His 


holy threshold; but the shrines of the apostles 
were guarded by miracles and invisible terrors ; 
and it w'as not without fear that the pious 
Catholic approached the object of his worsliip. 
It was fatal to touch, it was dangerous to behold, 
the bodies of the saints ; and those wdio from the 
purest motives presumed to disturb the repose 
of the sanctuary, w'ere affrighted by visions, or 
punished with sudden death. The unreasonable 
request of an empress, wlio wished to deprive 
the Romans of their sacred treasure, the head of 
St. Paul, w'as rejected with the deepest abhor- 
rence : and the pope asserted, most probably with 
truth, that a linen which had been sanctified in 
the neighbourhood of his body, or the filings of 
his chain, which it w^as sometimes easy and some- 
times impossible to obtain, possessed an equal 
degree of miraculous virtue. <53 But the power as 
well as virtue of the apostles resided with living 
energy in the breast of their successors ; and 
the chair of St. Peter was filled under the reign 
of Maurice by the first and greatest of the name 
of Gregory.S-i^ His grandfather Fe- Birth and 
lix had himself been pope, and as 
the bishops were already bound by 
the law of celibacy, his consecration must have 
been preceded by the death of Iiis wife, Tlia 
parents of Gregory, Sylvia, and Gordian, were 
the noblest of the senate, and the most pious of 
the church of Rome ; Ms female relations were 
numbered among the saints and virgins ; and 
his own figure with those of his father and mo- 
ther were represented near three hundred yearn 
in a family portrait, <53 which he offered to tiie 
monastery of St. Andrew. The design and 
colouring of this picture afford an honourable 
testimony, that the art of painting was cultivated 
by the Italians of the sixth century ; but t!ie 
most abject ideas must be entertained of their 
taste and learning, since the epistles of Gregory, 
his sermons, and his dialogues, are the work of 
a man who was second in erudition to none of 
his contemporaries ; <><5 his birth and abilities had 
raised him to the office of prasfect of the city, 
and he enjoyed the merit of renouncing the 
pomp and vanities of this world. His ample 
patrimony was dedicated to the foundation of 
seven monasteries ; 67 one in Rome, 68 and six in 
Sicily ; and it was the wish of Gregory that lie 
might he unknown in this life, and glorious only 

papal prejudices are tempered bj' the good sense of PIcnr,? fllist. Ec- 
cles. tom^viii.), and his chronology has been rectified by tiie criticism 
of Pagi and Mnratori. 

65 John the deacon has descrilied them like an eye-witness (1. iv. 
c. S3, Si.) ; and his description is illustrated by Angdo Rocea, a 
Roman antiquary {St- Greg. Opera, tom. iv. p. .S'12— 3it6.), who ob- 
serves, that some mosaics of the nones of the viith centurv are still 
preserved in the old churches of Kome (p. 321—323.). The sajne 
walls which represented Gregory’s family are now decorated with the 
martyrdom of St. Andrew, the noble contest of Domenichino and 
Guido. 

66 Disciplinis vero liheralibus, hoc est gi-ammatica, rhetoricfi, 
dialectica, ita a pucro est institutus, ut tpinnivis eo tempore tlorerent 
adhuc Iloinm studia literanim, tamen ntilli in urbe ipsli secundus 
putaretur. Paul. Diacon. in V'it, S. Gregor, c. 2. 

67 The Benediefbtes { Vit. Greg. 1. i. p. 20.')— .208.) lalwur to reduce 
the monasteries of Gregory within the rule of their own order; but as 
the que.sti«n is confessed to he doubtful, it is clear that these powerful 
monks are in the wrong. See Butler’s Lives of the Saints, vol. iii. 
p. 145. ; a work of merit ; the sense and learning belong to the author 
~ his prejudices are tho.se of his profession. 

68 lilonasterium Gregorianum in ejusdem Beati Gregorii sedibiis 
ad clivum Scauri prope ercitjsinm S. S, Johannis et Paulf in honorent 
f?t, Andrete (,7ohn, in Vit. Greg. 1. j, c. 6. (ireg. 1. vij. Plpist. 1.3. ). 
This house and monastery were situate on the side of the Cudian hill 
which fronts the Palatine ; they are now occupied by the C'amaldoli ; 
San Gregorio triumphs, and St. Andrew has retired to a small chapel. 
Nardini, Roma Antica, biii. c. 6. p. 100. JOescrizaione di Roma, 
tom. i. p. 442—446. 
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in the next. Yet his devotion, and it might be 
sincere, pursued the path which 'would have been 
chosen by a crafty and ambitious statesman. 
The talents of Gregory, and the splendour which 
accompanied his retreat, rendered him dear and 
useful to the church ; and implicit obedience has 
been always inculcated as the first duty of a 
monk. As soon as he had received the cha- 
racter of deacon, Gregory was sent to reside at 
the Byzantine court, the nuncio or minister of 
the a|>ostolic see ; and be boldly assumed, in the 
name of St. Peter, atone of independent dignity, 
which would have been criminal and dangerous 
in the most illustrious laymen of the empire. He 
3'etiinied to Rome with a just increase of reputa- 
tion, and after a short exercise of the monastic 
virtues, he was di'agged from the cloister to the 
papal throne, by the unanimous voice of the 
clergy, the senate, and the people. He alone 
resisted, or seemed to resist, his own elevation ; 
and his humble petition, that Maurice would be 
pleased to reject the choice of the Romans, 
could only serve to exalt his character in the 
eyes of the emperor and the public. When the 
fatal mandate was proclaimed, Gregory solicited 
the aid of some friendly merchants to convey 
him in a basket beyond the gates of Rome, and 
modestly concealed himself some days among the 
woods and mountains, till his retreat was dis- 
covered, as it is said, by a celestial light. 

Pontificate The pontificate of Gregory the 
tltSfS which lasted thirteen years 

*A.^i)i ’590 months and ten days, is one 

most edifying penods of the 
March lal history of the church. His virtues, 
and even his faults, a singular mixture of sim- 
plicity and cunning, of pride and humility, of 
sense and superstition, tvere happily suited to 
his station and to the temper of the times. 
In his rival, the patriarch of Constantinople, 
he condemned the Antichristian title of uni- 
versal bishop, which the successor of St. Peter 
was too haughty to concede, and too feeble 
to assume; and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
ills spiritual of Gregory was confined to the 
office, triifie character of Bishop of Rome, 
Primate of Italy, and Apostle of the West. 
He frequently ascended the pulpit, and kin- 
dled, by his rude, though pathetic, eloquence, 
the congenial passions of his audience ; the lan- 
guage of the Jewish prophets was interpreted ■ 
and applied, and the minds of a people, de- j 
pressed by their present calamities, were directed 
to the hopes and fears of the invisible %vorld. 
His precepts and example defined the model of 
the Roman liturgy ; the distribution of the 
parishes, the calendar of festivals, the order of 
processions, the service of the priests and dea- 
cons, the variety and change of sacerdotal gar- 
ments. Till the last days of his life, he officiated 

fiO The Lord’s Prayer consists of Iialf a dozen lines ; the Sacra- 
mentarius and Antiphonarius of Gregory fill 8S0 foiio pages (tom. iii. 

i. p. 1— SSO.) ; yet these only constitute a part of Ore Ordo Romantu 
which MabiUon h.rs illustrated and Fieury has abridged (Hist. Ecclds, 
tom. viii. p. l.SO— Ifiti.). _ 

70 I leai-n from the Abbd Duhos (Reflexions sur la Poesie et la 
Pelnture, tom. iii. p. 174, 175.), that the simplicity of the Amfarosn,n 
chant -wa.s confined to four mcDies, while the more iJerfect haraionj of 
the Gregorian comprised the eight modes or fifteen chords of the an- 
cient music. He observes (p. 352,) that the counoissicurs admire the 
preface and manv passages of the Gregorian office. 

71 John the deacon (in Vit. Greg. I. ii. c. 7.) expresses the early con- 
tempt of the Italians for tramontane singing. A Ipina scilicet corpora 
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in the canon of the mass, which continued above 
three hours; the Gregorian diant7<> has pre- 
served the vocal and instrumental music of the 
theatre, and the rough voices of the barbarians 
attempted to imitate the melody of the Roman 
school."! Experience had shown him the effi- 
cacy of these solemn and pompous rites, to 
soothe the distress, to confirm the faith, to miti- 
gate the fierceness, and to dispel the dark en- 
tliusiasm of the vulgar, and he readily forgave 
their tendency to promote the reign of priest- 
hood and superstition. The bishops of Italy 
and the adjacent islands acknowledged the Ro- 
man pontiff as their special metropolitan. Even 
the existence, the -union, or the translation of 
episcopal seats, w’as decided by his absolute 
discretion; and his successful inroads into the 
provinces of Greece, of Spain, and of Gaul, 
might countenance the more lofty pretensions of 
succeeding popes. He interposed to prevent 
the abuses of popular elections ; his jealous care 
maintained the purity of faith and discipline, 
and the apostolic shepherd assiduously watched 
over the faith and discipline of the subordinate 
pastors. Under his reign, the Arians of Italy 
and Spain were reconciled to the Catholic church, 
and the conquest of Britain reflects less gloryon 
the name of Caesar, than on that of Gregory the 
First. Instead of six legions, forty monks w’ere 
embarked for that distant island, and the pontiff 
lamented the austere duties which forbade him 
to partake the perils of their spiritual ivarfare. 
In less than two years he could announce to the 
archbishop of Alexandria, that they had baptized 
the king of Kent with ten thousand of his An- 
glo-Saxons, and that the Roman missionaries, 
like those of the pi'imitive church, wei-e armed 
only with spiritual and supernatural po-wers. 
The credulity or the prudence of Gregory -vvas 
always disposed to confirm the truths of religion 
by the evidence of ghosts, miracles, and resur- 
rections ; 7^2 and posterity has paid to his memory 
the same tribute, which he freely granted to the 
virtue of bis own or the preceding generation. 
The celestial honours have been lib^erally be- 
stowed by the authority of the popes, but Gre- 
gory is the last of their owm order w’hom they 
have presumed to inscribe in the calendar of 
saints. 

Their temporal power insensibly and temporal 
arose from the calamities of the 
times : and the Roman bishops, who have de- 
luged Europe and Asia with blood, were com- 
pelled to reign as the ministers of charity and 
peace. I. The cliurch of Rome, as it has been 
fomaeriy observed, w’^as endow’ed with ample pos- 
sessions in Italy, Sicily, and the more distant 
provinces; and her agents, w'ho w'ere commonly 
subdeacqns, had acquired a civil, and even cri- 
minal, jurisdiction over their tenants and lm.s- 

vocum suarum tonittuis allisone perstrepentja, swsceptas mortifiaticau* 
dHlc^inem proprie non resultant: qxii.a Libuli ftutturis barbara feritas 
darn Inflexicnibosetrepercussioriibus mitem nifitur edere cantilenam, 
natural! quodam fragore quasi plaustra per gradus coni'uhe souantia 
rigidas voces jactat, &C. In the time of Charlemagrie, the Frr,nks, 
thoujgii -with some reluctance, admitted the justice of the reproach. 
Muratori, Dissert, xxv. 

: 7‘i A bfeficb critic (Petrus Gussanvillas, Opera, tom. ii. p. IhS— 
112.) has vindicated, the right of Gregorj- to the entire nonsense of the 
Dupin Itom. v. p.l3S.) does not think that anv one will 
vouch for the truth of all these miracles : I should like to know lu tp 
wonif of them he believed himself. 
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hmdmen. The successor of St. 
his estates, administered Ms i^trimony 

with the temper of a vigilant and moderate land- 
lord; "3 and the epistles of Gregory are filled 
with salutary instructions to abstain from doubt- 
ful or vexations lawsuits ; to preserve the inte- 
grity of weights and measures; to grant every 
reasonable delay, and to reduce the capitation of 
the slaves of the glebe, who purchased the right 
of marriage by the payment of an arbitrary line. 
The rent or the produce of these estates was 
transported to the mouth of the Tyber, at the 
risk and expense of the pope; in the use of 
wealth he acted like a faithful steward of the 
church and the poor, and liberally applied to 
their wants the inexhaustible resources of abs- 
tinence and order. The voluminous account of 
his receipts and disbursements was kept above 
three hundred years in the Lateran, as the model 
of Christian economy. On the four great fes- 
tivals, he divided their quarterly allowance to the 
clergy, to his domestics, to tiie monasteries, the 
churches, the places of burial, the alms-houses, 
and the hospitals of Rome, and the rest of the 
diocese. On the first day of every 
month, he distributed to the poor, 
according to the season, their stated portion of 
corn, wine, cheese, vegetables, oil, fish, fresh 
provisions, clothes, and money ; and his treasurers 
were continually summoned to satisfy, in his 
name, the extraordinary demands of indigence 
and merit. The instant distress of the sick and 
helpless, of strangers and pilgrims, was relieved 
by the bounty of each day, and of every hour ; 
nor w'ould the pontiff indulge himself in a fnxgal 
repast, till he had sent the dishes from bis own 
table to some objects deserving of his compas- 
sion. The misery of the times had reduced the 
nobles and matrons of Rome to accept, without 
a blush, the benevolence of the church : three 
tliousand virgins received their food and raiment 
from the hand of their benefactor ; and many 
bisliops of Italy escaped from the barbarians to 
the hospitable threshold of the Vatican. Gre- 
gory xnight justly be styled the Father of his 
Country ; and such was the extreme sensibility 
of his conscience, that, for the death of a beggar 
who had perished in the streets, he interdicted 
himself himself during several days from the 
exercise of sacerdotal functions. II. The mis- 
fortunes of Rome involved the apostolical pastor 
in the business of peace and war : and it might 
be doubtful to himself, whether piety or ambi- 
tion prompted him to supply the place of his 
absent sovereign, Gregory awakened the em- 
peror from a long slumber, exposed the guilt or 
incapacity of the exarch and his inferior ministers, 
complained that the veterans were withdra^vn 
from Rome for the defence of Spoleto, encouraged 
the Italians to guard their cities and altars ; and 
condescended, in the crisis of danger, to name the 
tribunes, and to direct the operations of the pro- 

73 Baroniaa is timvilling to expatiate on the rare of the patrimonfes. 
lest he should betray that they consisted not of kingdmut but farms. 
The French writers, the Benedictine editors (tom. ir. 1. iii. p- 272, 

’ Ike.), and Fleury (tom. Vdi, p. '29, &c.), are not afraid of enteriae into 
these humhle though useful details ; and the humanity of Fieuty 
dwells on the social virtues of Gregory. 

74 I much suspect that this pecuniary fine on the marriages of 
vilMns produced the famous, and often fabulous, right, de aatsage, 
de marf^e, &c. With the consent of her husband, an handsome 
bride might commute the payment in the arms of a young landlord. 


vincial troops. But the martial spirit of the 
pope was checked by the scruples of humanity 
and religion ; the imposition of tribute, though 
it was employed in the Italian war, he freely 
condemned as odious and oppressive ; whilst he 
protected, against the Imperial edicts, the pious 
cowardice of the soldiers who deserted a mili- 
tary for a monastic life. If we may credit his 
own declarations, it ■would have been easy for 
Gregory to exterminate the Lombards by their 
domestic factions, without leaving a king, a 
duke, or a count, to save that unfortunate nation 
from the vengeance of their foes. A s a Christian 
bishop, he preferred the salutary offices of peace ; 
his mediation appeased the tumult of arms ; Imt 
he was too conscious of the arts of the Greeks, 
and the passions of the Lombards, to engage his 
sacred promise for the observance of the truce. 
Disappointed in the hope of a general and last- 
ing treaty, he presumed to save his country 
without the consent of the emperor or the ex- 
arch, The sword of the enemy was suspended 
over Rome ; it was averted by the mild elo- 
quence and seasonable gifts of the pontiff, who 
commanded the respect of heretics and barba- 
rians. The merits of Gregory were treated by the 
Byzantine court with reproach and The saviour 
insult ; but in the attachment of a 
grateful people, he found the purest reward of a 
citizen, and the best right of a sovereign,?^ 


CHAP. XL VI. 

Revolutions of Persia after the Death of Ckosrnes or 
Nuskirvan. — Dis Son Hurmouz, a 7'yrant., is 
deposed. — Usurpation, of Baharam. — Flight 
and Restoration of Cliosroes II. — His Gra- 
titude io the Romans. — The Chagan (f the 
Avars. — Revolt if the Army against Maurice . — 
His Death* — Tyranny of Phocas. — Elevation 
of Heraclius. — The Persian JVar. — C/iosrues 
subdues Syria, Egypt,, and Asia Minor. — Siege 
of Constantinople by the Persians and Avars . — 
Persian Expeditions. — Victories and Triumph 
of Heraclius* 

The conflict of Rome and Persia Contest of Rome 
was prolonged from the death of Persia. 
Crassus to the reign of Heraclius. An expe- 
rience of seven hundred years might convince 
the rival nations of the impossibility of main- 
taining their conquests beyond the fatal limits of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. Yet the emulation 
of Trajan and Julian was awakened by the tro- 
phies of Alexander, and the sovereigns of Persia 
indulged the ambitious hope of restoring the 
empire of Cyrus- 1 Such extraordinary efforts of 
power and courage will always command the at- 
tention of posterity ; but the events by which the 
fate of nations is not materially changed, leave 
a faint impression on the page of history, and 

and the mutual favour might afford a precedent of local rather than 
legal tyranny. 

76 The temporal reign of Gregory I. is ably exposed by Sigonius in 
the first book, de Kegno Italite. See his works, tom. ii. p. 44-~76. 

1 Missis qui - - - reposcerent - « - veteres Persarum ac Macedo. 
nuni termhios, seque invasurum possessa Cyro et post Alesandro, per 
vaniloquentiam ac minas jaciebat. Tacit. Annul, vj. 31. Such was 
the language of the Arjtacuks ; 1 have repeatedly marked the lofty 
claims of the Scutamms, 
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the patience of the reader would be exhausted 
by the repetition of the same hostilities, under- 
taken without cause, prosecuted without glory, 
and terminated without efiect. The arts of ne- 
gotiation, unknown to the simple greatness of 
the senate and the Csesars, -were assiduously 
cultivated by the Byzantine princes j and the 
memorials of their perpetual embassies 2 repeat, 
witli the same uniform prolixity, the language of 
falsehood and declamation, the insolence of the 
barbarians, and the servile temper of the tributary 
Greeks. Lamenting the barren superfluity of 
materials, I have studied to compress the narra- 
tive of these uninteresting transactions : but the 
just Nushirvaii is still applauded as the model of 
Oriental kings, and the ambition of his grandson 
Chosroes prepared the revolution of the East, 
w’hich w^as speedily accomplished by the arms 
and the religion of the successors of Mahomet. 

Conquest of In the useless altercations, that 

StSvan. precede and justify the quaiTels of 
A.D. 570,&c. princes, the Greeks and the barba- 
rians accused each other of violating the peace 
which had been concluded between the txvo em- 
pires about four years before the death of Jus- 
tinian. The sovereign of Persia and India 
aspired to reduce under his obedience the pro- 
vince of Yemen or Arabia s Felix ; the distant land 
of myrrii and frankincense, which had escaped, 
rather tlian opposed, the conquerors of the East. 
After the defeat of Abrahah under the walls of 
Mecca, the discord of his sons and brothers gave 
an easy entrance to the Persians ; they chased 
the strangers of Abyssinia beyond tlie Red Sea ; 
and a native prince of the ancient Homerites 
was restored to the throne as the vassal or vice- 
roy of the great Nushirvaii.^ But the nephew of 
Justinian declared his resolution to avenge the 
injuries of his Christian ally the prince of Abys- 
sinia, as they suggested a decent pretence to dis- 
continue the annual tribvle, which w'as poorly 
disguised by the name of pension. The churches 
of Persannenia w'ere oppressed by the intolerant 
spirit of the Magi ; they secretly invoked the 
protector of the Christians, and after the pious 
murder of their satraps, the rebels w^ere avowed 
and supported as the brethren and subjects of 
the Roman emperor. The complaints of Nushir- 
van were disregarded by the Byzantine court ; 
Justin yielded to the importunities of the Turks, 
ivho oflered an alliance against the common 
enemy ; and the Persian monarchy was threat- 
ened at the same instant by the united forces of 
Europe, of ^Ethiopia, and of Scythia. At the age 
of fourscore the sovereign of the East would 
perhaps have chosen the peaceful enjoyment of 
and greatness ; butas soon 

the Kouians. as War became inevitable, he took 
alacrity of youth, 
whilst the aggressor trembled in the palace of 
Constantinople. Nushirvan, or Chosroes, con- 
ducted in person the siege of Dara ; and although 

2 See the embassies of Menander, extracted and i;>reserved, in the 
aith century by the order of Constantine Pornhyroffenitus. 

Z The general independence of the Arabs, which cannot be ad- 
mitted without many limitations, is blindly asserted in a separate dis- 
sertatiofn of the authors of the Universal History, vol. xx. p* lOfi— 25<}. 
A perpetual miracle is supposetl to have guavdetl the prophecy in 
favour of the posterity of Ishmael ; and these learned bigots are not 
afraid to risk the truth di Clu-istianity on this trail and slipjwry 
foundation. 


that important fortress had been left destitute of 
troops and magazines, the valour of the inhabit- 
ants resisted above five months the archers, the 
elephants, and the military engines of the Great 
King. In the mean while his general Adarman 
advanced from Babylon, traversed the desert, 
passed the Euphrates, insulted the suburbs of 
Antioch, reduced to ashes the city of Apamea, 
and laid the spoils of Syria at the feet of his 
master, whose perseverance in the midst of win- 
ter at length subverted the bulwark of the East. 
But these losses, which astonished the provinces 
and the court, produced a salutary efiPect in the 
repentance and abdication of tlie emperor Justin : 
a new spirit arose in the Byzantine councils ; and 
a truce of three years was obtained by the pru- 
dence of Tiberius. That seasonable interval w^as 
employed in the preparations of war ; and the 
voice of rumour proclaimed to the world, that 
from the distant countries of the Alps and the 
Rhine, from Scythia, Msesia, Pannonia, lllyri- 
cum, and Isauria, the strength of the Imperial 
cavalry was reinforced %vith one hundred and 
fifty thousand soldiers. Yet the king of Persia, 
without fear, or without faith, resolved to pre- 
vent the attack of the enemy : again passed the 
Euphrates, and dismissing the ambassadors of 
Tiberius, arrogantly commanded them to aw»-alt 
his arrival at Caasarea, the metropolis of the 
Cappadocian provinces. The two armies encoun- 
tered each other in the battle of Blelitene : the 
barbarians, wlio darkened the air with a cloud of 
arrows, prolonged their line, and extended their 
wings across the plain ; while the Romans, in 
deep and solid bodies, expected to prevail in 
closer action, by the weight of their swords and 
lances. A Scythian chief, who commanded their 
right wing, suddenly turned the flank of the 
enemy, attacked their rear-guard in the pre- 
sence of Chosroes, penetrated to the midst of the 
camp, pillaged the royal tent, profaned the eter- 
nal fire, loaded a train of camels with the spoils 
of Asia, cut bis way through the Persian host, 
and returned with songs of victory to his friends, 
who had consumed the day in single combats, or * 
ineffectual skirmishes. The darkness of the night, 
and the separation of the Romans, afforded the 
Persian rbonarcli an opportunity of revenge ; and 
one of their camps was sw’^ept aw'ay by a rapid 
and impetuous assault. But the review of his loss, 
and the consciousness of his danger, determined 
Chosroes to a speedy retreat *. he burnt, in his 
passage, the vac^mt town of Melitene; and, with- 
out consulting the safety of his troops, boldly 
sw am the Euphrates on the back of an elephant. 
After this unsuccessful campaign, the want of 
magazines, and perhaps some inroad of the Turks, 
obliged him to disband or divide his forces ; the 
Romans w^ere left masters of the field, and their 
general, Justinian, advancing to the relief of the 
Persarmenian rebels, erected his standard on the 
banks of the Araxes. The great Pompey had 

4 mHerbtlofe, Biblioth. Orient, p. 477. Pocock, Specimen Hist. 
Arabum, p. 64, 65. Father Paci (Critica, torn, ii- p. G46.) has provt'ti 
-that, after ten years* peace, the Persian war, -which continued twenty 
years, -was renewed A.I). 371. Mahomet -was born A. D. 5f>9, in the 
year of the elephant, or the defeat of Abrahah (Uappiier, Vie de Ma- 
hornet, tom. i. -n, 89, 90. SS.) } and this account allows two years fiat 
the conquest of Vetnen. 
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formerly halted within three days’ march of the 
Caspian ; » that inland sea was explored, for the 
first time, by an hostile fieet,6 and seventy thou- 
sand captives were transplanted from Hyrcania 
to the isle of Cyprus. On the return of spring, 
Justinian descended into the fertile plains of 
Assjnria, the flames of war approached the resi- 
dence of N ushirvan, the indignant monarch sunk 

His death. Into the grave, and his last edict 

A.D.57». ;i.estrained his successors from ex- 
posing their person in a battle against the Ro- 
mans. Yet tlie memory of this transient affront 
was lost in the glories of a long reign ; and his 
formidable enemies, after indulging their di-eam 
of conquest, again solicited a short respite from 
the calamities of war. 7 

Tvranny and The throne of Cliosroes Nushir- 
ran wa.s filled by Horaiouz, or 
A-i). ^>7u-5i)0. Hormisdas, the eldest or the most 
fiwoured of his sons. With the kingdoms of 
Persia and India, he inherited the reputation and 
example of his father, the service, in every rank, 
of his wise and valiant officers, and a general 
system of administration, harmonised by time 
and political wisdom to promote the happiness 
of the prince and people. But the royal youth 
enjoyed a still more valuable blessing, the friend- 
ship of a sage who had presided over his educa- 
tion, and who always preferred the honour, to 
the interest, of his pupil, his interest to his in- 
clination, In a dispute with the Greek and 
Indian philosophers, BuzurgS had once main- 
tained, that the most grievous misfortune of life 
is old age without the remembrance of virtue ; 
and our candour will presume that the same 
principle compelled him, during three years, to 
direct the councils of the Persian empire. His 
zeal was rewarded by the gratitude and docility 
of Hormouz, who acknowledged himself more 
indebted to his preceptor than to his parent : but 
when age and labour bad impaired the strength, 
and perhaps the faculties, of this prudent coun- 
sellor, he retired from court, and abandoned the 
youthful monarch to his own passions and those 
^ of his favourites. By the fatal vicissitude of 
human affairs, the same scenes were renewed at 
Ctesiphon, which had been exhibited in Rome 
after the death of Marcus Antoninus. The 
ministers of flattery and corruption, who had 
been banished by the father, were recalled and 
cherished by the son ; the disgrace and exile of the 
friends of Nushirvan established their tyranny, 
and virtue was driven by degrees from the mind 
of Hormouz, from iiis palace, and from the go- 
vernment of the state. The faithful agents, the 
eyes and ears of the king, informed him of the 
progress of disorder, that the provincial governors 

5 He had vanqnishwl the Alhanians, u-ho hroupht into the field 
22,000 Jiorse and 6O,0lH} foot ; but he dreaded the nndtjtude of venom- 
ous reptiles, whose exi-stenee may admit of some doubt, as -woU as 
that of the iieiiihbouring Amazons. Plutarch, in Pompeio, tom. ii. 
p.n65, llfifi. 

fi In the history of the world I can only perceive two navies on the 
Caspian : 1. Of the Macedonians, when Patrocies, the admlrai of the 
kin«s of Hyria, Seleucus and Antiochus, descended most probably 
the river Oxus, from tire coniines of India (Plin. Hist* Natut. vi. 21.). 

2. Of the Rusvsians, when Peter the First conducted a fleet and army 
frorn the nejchlK)urhood of Moscow to the coast of Persia {Bell's Tra- 
■veh, vol. ii- p, 320—352.). He.juatly observes, that such martial pmnp 
liad never hesen displayed on tlie Volga. 

■ 7 por tht^ Persian wars and treaties, see Menandar, in Kxcerpt. 
Jwipxtr p. 113—125. Theophane-s Byzant. apud Plwrtiam, Cod* Ixtv. 
ji. *7. 80, 81. Evagriusj 1. v. c. 7—15. Theophylact, U lit. c, 9—16. 

AWM|i4ltV.p.H0- 

B BuzKTig Mihir way be considered, in his character and stadoit, as 
tiwt Seaeca of the East j tntt his virtues, and perhaps his faults, are less , 


flew to their prey with the fierceness of lions and 
eagles, and that their rapine and injustice would 
teach tlie most loyal of his subjects to abhor the 
name and authority of their sovereign. The 
sincerity of this advice was punished with death, 
the murmurs of the cities were despised, their 
tumults were quelled by military execution; the 
intemiediate powers between the throne and the 
people were abolished; and the childish vanity 
of Homiouz, who affected the daily use of the 
tiara, wa.s fond of declaring, that he alone would 
be the judge as well as the master of his king- 
dom. In every word, and in evei-y action, the 
son of Nushirvan degenerated from the virtues 
of his father. His avarice defrauded tlie troops ; 
his jealous caprice degraded the satraps: the 
palace, the tribunals, the waters of the Tigris, 
were stained with the blood of the innocent, and 
the tyrant exulted in the sufferings and exeeu tion 
of thirteen thousand victims. As the excuse of 
Ms cruelty, he sometimes condescended to ob- 
serve, that the fears of the Persians would be 
productive of hatred, and that their hatred must 
terminate in rebellion; but he forgot that his 
own guilt and folly had inspired the sentiments 
which he deplored, and prepared the event which 
he so justly apprehended. Exasperated by long 
and hopeless oppression, the provinces of Ba- 
bylon, Susa, and Carmania, erected the standard 
of revolt; and the princes of Arabia, India, and 
Scythia, refused the customary tribute to tlio 
unworthy successor of Nushirvan. The arms 
of the Romans, in slow sieges and frequent in- 
roads, afflicted the frontiers of Mesopotamia and 
Assyria ; one of their generals professed himself 
the disciple of Scipio, and the soldiers were ani- 
mated by a miraculous image of Christ, wliose 
mild aspect should never have been displayed in 
the front of battle. At the same time, the 
eastern provinces of Persia were invaded by the 
great khan, who passed the Oxus at the head of 
three or four hundred thousand Turks. The 
imprudent Hormouz accepted their perfidious 
and formidable aid; the cities of Khorasan or 
Bactriana were commanded to open their gates ; 
the march of the barbarians towards the moun- 
tains of Hyrcania revealed the correspondence of 
the Turkish and Roman arms; and their union 
must have subverted the throne of the house of 
Sassan. 

Persia had been lost by a king ; 
it was saved by an hero. After his BaiSm. 
revolt, Varanes or Bahi*am is stig- ^• 22 . 590 . 
matised by the son of Hormouz as an ungx'ateful 
slave: the proud and ambiguous reproach of 
despotism, since he was truly descended from 
the ancient princes of Rei,^<^ one of the seven 

known than those of the Roman, who appears to have hem much 
more loquacious. The Persian sage was the juarson who iiuiioried 
from India the game of chess anti the fohles of Pilpay. Such has 
been the fame at his wisdom and virtues, that the Christians claim 
him as a believer in the Uospel; and the Mahometans revere 
Busr-urg as a premature Musulman. D’Herbelot, Bibliothtique Orieii- 
tale, p.218.- 


- - - nau atmost said uMa. This, if 1 ara not 

mistaken, is the oldest axetpo7rot?;roc of divine inanufectiire ; but 
in the next tliousand years, many otlters issued from the same 
workshop. 

10 liafpn, or Eei, is mentioned in the apocrjmlial book of Tobit as 
already flourishing, 700 years before Christ, under the Assyrian em- 
pire. Under tlie foreign names of Europu-s and Arsacia, citv, .''iH) 
stadia to the south of the Caspian gates, was successively embeliisi>ed 
by the Macedonians and Parthians (Strabo, 1. xi- P* 7060* Its. grandeur 
and pop«lousne&s in tlie ixth century is exaggerated beyond Uie bounds 
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families whose splendid, as well as substantial, 
prerogatives exalted them above the heads of the 
Persian nobility A*' At the siege of Dai-a, the 
valour of Baiiram was signalised under the eyes 
of Nushirvan, and both the father and son suc- 
cessively promoted him to the command of 
armies, the government of Aledia, and the super- 
intendence of the palace. The popular pre- 
diction which marked him as the deliverer of 
Persia might be inspired by Ins past victories 
and extraordinary figiire : the epithet Giubiii is 
expressive of the quality of cb'i/ woods he had 
the strength and stature of a giant, and his 
savage countenance was fancifully compared to 
that of a wild cat. While the nation trembled, 
while Hormou 2 : disguised his terror b>’ the name 
of suspicion, and his servants concealed their 
disloyalty under the mask of fear, Bahrain alone 
displayed his undaunted courage and apparent 
fidelity : and as soon as he found that no more 
than twelve thousand soldiers would follow him 
against the enemy, he prudently declared, that 
to this fatal number Heaven had reserved the 
honours of the triumph. The steep and narrow 
descent of the Pule Rudbar or Hyrcanian 
rock, is the only pass through which an army 
can penetrate into the territory of Rei and the 
plains of Media. From the commanding heights, 
a band of resolute men might overwhelm with 
stones and darts the myriads of the Turkish host ; 
their emperor and his son were transpierced witli 
arrows; and the fugitives were left, without 
counsel or provisions, to the revenge of an in- 
jured people. The patriotism of the Persian 
general was stimulated by his affection for the 
city of his forefathers; in the hour of victory 
every peasant became a soldier, and every 
soldier an hero ; and their ardour was kindled 
by the gorgeous spectacle of beds, and thrones, 
and tables of massy gold, the spoils of Asia, and 
the luxury of the hostile camp. A prince of a 
less malignant temper could not easily have for- 
given liis benefactor, and the secret hatred of 
Hormouz was envenomed by a malicious report, 
that Bahrain had privately retained llie most 
precious fruits of his Turkish victory. But the 
approach of a Roman army on the side of the 
A raxes compelled the implacable tyrant to smile 
and to applaud ; and the toils of Bahram were 
rewarded witli the permission of encountering a 
new enemy, by their skill and discipline more 
formidable than a Scythian multitude. Elated 
by his recent success, he despatched an herald 
with a bold defiance to the camp of the Romans, 
requesting them to fix a day of battle, and to 
choose whether they would pass the river them- 
selves, or allow a free passage to the arms of the 
Great King. The lieutenant of the emperor 
Maurice preferred the safer alternative ; and this 
local circumstance, which would have enhanced 
the victory of the Persians, rendered their defeat 
more bloody and their escape more difficult. But 


the loss of his subjects, and the clanger of his 
kingdom, were overbalanced in tlie mind of 
Hormouz by the disgrace of bis personal enemy ; 
and no sooner had Bahram collected and re- 
viewed his forces, than he received from a ro}'al 
messenger the insulting gift of a distaff, a spin- 
ning-wheel, and a complete suit of female ap- 
parel. Obedient to the will of his sovereign, he 
show'ed himself to the soldiers in this unworthy 
disguise ; they resented his ignominy and their 
own ; a shout of rebellion ran through the ranks, 
and the general accepted their oath of fidelity 
and vows of revenge. A second „ 

, T. 1 t His reTjellion. 

messenger, who had been com- 
manded to bring the rebel in chains, was trampled 
under the feet of an elephant, and manifestoes 
were diligently circulated, exhorting the Per- 
sians to assert their freedom against an odious 
and contemptible tyrant. The defection was 
rapid and universal : his loyal slaves were sacri- 
ficed to the public fury ; the troops deserted to 
the standard of Bahram; and the provinces 
again saluted the deliverer of his country. 

As the passes were faithfully „ 
guarded, Hormouz could only com- dtyosed and 
pute the number of his enemies by 
the testimony of a guilty conscience, and the 
(daily defection of those who, in the hour of iiis 
distress, avenged their wrongs, or forgot their 
obligations. He proudly displayed the ensigns 
of roj^alty; but tlie city and palace of Modain 
had already escaped from the hand of the tyrant. 
Among the victims of his cruelty, Bindoes, a 
Sassanian prince, had been cast into a dungeon : 
his fetters were broken by the zeal and courage 
of a brother ; and he stood before tlie king at 
the head of those trusty guards, who had been 
chosen as the ministers of his confinement, and 
perhaps of his death. Alarmed by the hasty 
intrusion and bold reproaches of the captive, 
Hormouz looked round, but in vain, for ad- 
vice or assistance; discovered that his strength 
consisted in the obedience of others, and pa- 
tiently yielded to the single arm of Bindoes, 
who dragged him from the throne to the same 
dungeon in which he himself had been so lately 
confined. At the first tumult, Chosroes, the 
eldest of the sons of Florinouz, escaped from 
the city; he was persuaded to return by the 
pressing and friendly invitation of Bindoes, who 
promised to seat him on bis father’s throne, and 
w'ho expected to reign under the name of an 
inexperienced youth. In the just assurance, that 
his accomplices could neither forgive nor hope 
to be forgiven, and that every I^ersian might lie 
trusted as the judge and enemy of the tyrant, he 
instituted a public trial without a precedent and 
without a copy in the annals of the East. The 
son of Nushirvan, who had requested to plead 
in his own defence, was introduced as a criminal 
into the full assembly of the nobles and satraps, is 
He was hcai'd with decent attention as long as 


cf credibility ; but Rei has been since ruined by wars and the un whole- 
soraeneas ot^ the air. Chardin, Vovajic en I'erse, toiu.i* p. .ioO. 
b’Herhelot, Bihlioth. Orientale, n.711. , 

11 Theophyiact, 1. iu. c. IS. The story- of the seven Fercians is 
told, in the third book of Herodotus ; and their noble d£wenttoite are 
often mmtiontid, especially m the fragments of Ctesi.is. \ et the inde- 
pendence of Otanes (Herodot- 1. iii. c- M.) is hostile to the spirit of 
tlespotism, and it may not seem probable that the seven Tamiiw coma 
survive the revolution'! of eleven hundred years. They might aov^evex 
be represented by the seven rninisters (lirisson, de liegno t ersico, l« u 


E .190.); and some Persian nohk-s, like the kings of Ponms (Polyb. 

V. p. .540.) and Cappadocia (Diodor. Sicul. 1, x,xxi. tom-ii. p.517-), 
might claim their descent from the bold companions of Banus. 

12 See an accurate description of this mountain by (Hearius (Voyage 
en Perse, p- 997, 998.), 1)7110 ascended it with much difficulty and 
danger in his return from Ispahan to the Caspian Sea. 

15 The Orientals suppose that Bahrain convened this assembly and 
proclaimed Chosroes; Wt Theophylact is, in tliis instance, more 
distinct and caredihle. 
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lie expatiated on the advantages of order and 
obedience, the danger of innovation, and the 
inevitable discord of those who had encouraged 
each other to trample on their lawful and here- 
ditary sovereign. By a pathetic appeal to their 
humanity, he extorted that pity which is seldom 
retused to the fallen fortunes of a king; and 
while they beheld the abject posture and squalid 
appearance of the prisoner, his tears, his chains, 
and the marks of ignominious stripes, it was 
impossible to forget how recently they had adored 
the divine splendour of his diadem and pui-ple. 
But an angry murmur arose in the assembly as 
soon as he presumed to vindicate his conduct, 
and to applaud the victories of his reign. He 
dehned the duties of a king, and the Persian 
nobles listened with a smile of contempt ; they 
were fired with indignation when he dared to 
vilify .the character of Chosroes; and by the in- 
discreet offer of resigning the sceptre to the 
second of his sons, he subscribed his own con- 
demnation, and sacrificed the life of his innocent 
favourite. The mangled bodies of the boy and 
his mother were exposed to the people; the eyes 
of Hormouz were pierced with a hot needle ; 
and the punishment of the father was succeeded 
by the coronation of bis eldest son. Chosroes 
Eie afon of asccnded the throne without 

his IS ChS- guilt, and his piety strove to alleviate 
the misery" of the abdicated monarch ; 
from the dungeon he removed Hormouz to an 
apartment of the palace, supplied with liberality 
the consolations of sensual enjoyment, and pa- 
tiently endured the furious sallies of his resent- 
ment and despair. He might despise the 
resentment of a blind and unpopular tyrant, but 
the tiara was trembling on his head, till he could 
subvert the power, or acquire the friendship, of 
the great Bahram, who sternly denied the Justice 
of a revolution, in which himself and his soldiers, 
the true representatives of Persia, had never 
been consulted. The offer of a general amnesty, 
and of the second rank in his kingdom, was an- 
swered by an epistle from Bahram, friend of the 
gods, conqueror of men, and enemy of tyrants, 
the satrap of satraps, general of the Persian 
armies, and a prince adorned with the title of 
eleven virtues. He commands Chosroes, the 
son of Hormouz, to shun the example and fate 
of his father, to confine the traitors who had 
been released from their chains, to deposit in 
some holy place the diadem w^hich he had 
usurped, and to accept from his gracious bene- 
factor the pardon of his faults and the govern- 
ment of a province. The rebel might not be 
proud, and the king most assuredly was not 
humble; but the one was conscious of his 
strength, the other was sensible of his weakness ; 
and even the modest language of his reply still 
left room for treaty and reconciliation. Chosroes 

14 See tlie words of Theophylact, 1. ir. c. 7- Bapaj* itXoc toic 

Seoi^, vtKrtrriz T’Opavveov €\$poi:, <ta.rpctrnji p-eYUfravtoVf rrje 

mpvtKTjt a.px<Dv ISwa/Mcoiii See. In his answer, Chosroes styles himself 
^ WKTi, xO'Pi.iojj.evot ojj,p.ara. - . - tovj Aerwwcts [Uie genii) /ucr0oo/i«vo;. 
This is ^nuine Oriental bombast. 

15 Theophylact (biv, c. 7.) imputes the death of Hormouz to his 
SOB, by whose coaunand be was beaten to death with clubs. I have 
fcdlowed the tailder account of IChondemir and Eutychius, and shall 
always be content with jihe slightest evidence to extenuate the crime 

V> Aftear the battle of Pharsalia, the PompCT Lucan 0. viji- 2$6-- 
45.'>0 holds a similar debate. He was hiinself desirous of seelcing the 
TStixmaan ^ but his cinttpanioos abhorred unnatural tdliance ; and 


led into the field the slaves of the palace and the 
populace of the capital : they beheld with terror 
the banners of a veteran araiy ; they were en- 
compassed and suiqirised by the evolutions of 
the general; and the satraps who had deposed 
Hormouz, received the puni.shment of their re- 
volt, or expiated tlieir first treason by a second 
and more criminal act of disloyalty. The life 
and liberty of Chosroes were saved, but he was 
reduced to the necessity of imploring aid or re- 
fuge in some foreign land; and the implacable 
Bindoes, anxious to secure an unquestionable 
title, hastily returned to the palace, ^ ^ 
and ended, with a bowstring, the mouz. 
wretched existence of the son of 

Nushirvan.i5 

While Chosroes despatched the chosmes files 
preparations of his retreat, he de- to ihe Romans, 
liberated with his remaining friends, whether 
he should lurk in the valleys of Mount Cauca- 
sus, or fly to the tents of the Turks, or solicit 
the protection of the emperor. The long emu- 
lation of the successors of Artaxerxes and Con- 
stantine increased his reluctance to appear as a 
suppliant in a rival court ; but he weighed the 
forces of the Romans, and prudently considered, 
that the neighbourhood of Syria would render 
his escape more easy and their succours more 
effectual. Attended only by his concubines, and 
a troop of tliirty guards, he secretly departed 
from the capital, followed the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, traversed the desert, and halted at the 
distance of ten miles from Circesium. About 
the third \vatch of the night, the Roman praefect 
was informed of his approach, and he introduced 
the royal stranger to the fortress at the dawn of 
day. From thence the king of Persia was con- 
ducted to the more honourable residence of 
Hierapolis ; and Maurice dissembled his pride, 
and displayed his benevolence, at the reception 
of the letters and ambassadors of the grandson 
of Nushirvan. They humbly represented the 
vicissitudes of fortune and the common interest 
of princes, exaggerated the ingratitude of Bah- 
ram, the agent of the evil principle, and urged, 
with specious argument, that it was for the ad- 
vantage of the Romans themselves to support 
the two monarchies which balance the world, 
the two great luminaries by whose salutary in- 
fluence it is vivified and adorned. The anxiety 
of Chosroes was soon relieved by the assurance, 
that tlie emperor had espoused the cause of jus- 
tice and royalty; but Illaurice prudently de- 
clined the expense and delay of his useless visit 
to Constantinople. In the name of his generous 
benefactor, a rich diadem w'as presented to the 
fugitive prince, with an inestimable gift of jewels 
and gold ; a powerful army w'as assembled on 
the frontiers of Syria and Armenia, under the 
command of the valiant and faithful Narses,i7 

the adverse pr^udices might operate ass forcibly on Chosroes and hia 
companions, who could describe, with the same vehemence, the con- 
trast of laws, religion, and manners, between the East and West. 

17 In this age there were three warriors of the name of who 

have been often confounded (I'agi, Critica, toro.ii. p.ClO ); 1. A 
Persarmenian, the brother of Isaac and Armatius, who, after a suc- 
cessful action against Belisarius, deserted from his Persian sovereign, 
and afterwards served in the Italian war. — 2. The eunuch who 
conquered Italy. — 3. The restorer of Chosroes, who is celebrated in 
the poem of Corippus (1. Ui. 2m -227.), asexcelsus sutler omnia vertice 

agmina habitu modestus morura probitate niaceiis, virtute 

vereadus ; fulmiaeus, cautus, vigilans, &c. 
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and this general, of his own nation, and liis own 
choice, was directed to pass the Tigris, and 
never to sheath his sword till he had restored 
Chosroes to the throne of his ancestors. The 
enterprise, however splendid, was 
reirni, arduous than it might appear. 

Persia had already repented of her fatal rashness, 
which betrayed the heir of the house of Sassan 
to the ambition of a rebellious subject ; and the 
bold refusal of the Magi to consecrate his usurp- 
ation, compelled Bahrain to assume the sceptre, 
regardless of the laws and prejudices of the 
nation. The palace was soon distracted wdth 
conspiracy, the city vidth tumult, the provinces 
with insurrection; and the cruel execution of 
the guilty and the suspected served to irritate 
rather than subdue the public discontent. No 
sooner did the grandson of Nushirvan display 
his own and the Roman banners beyond the 
Tigris, than lie was joined, each day, by the in- 
creasing multitudes of the nobility and people ; 
and as he advanced, he received from every side 
the grateful offerings of the keys of his cities and 
the heads of his enemies. As soon as Modain 
was freed from the presence of the usurper, the 
loyal inhabitants obeyed the first summons of 
Mebodes at the head of only two thousand horse, 
and Chosroes accepted the sacred and precious 
ornaments of the palace as the pledge of their 
truth and a presage of his approaching success. 
After the junction of the Imperial troops, which 
Bahrara vainly struggled to prevent, the contest 
was decided by two battles on the banks of the 
and final Vic- Confines of Media, 

tory. The Romans, with the faithful sub- 
jects of Persia, amounted to sixty thousand, 
while the whole force of the usurper did not 
exceed forty thousand men : the two generals 
signalised their valour and ability, but the victory 
was finally determined by the prevalence of 
numbers and discipline. With the remnant of a 
broken army, Bahram fled towards the eastern 
provinces of the Oxus: the enmity of Persia 
Tx .X, t reconciled him to the Turks : but 
ranu his days were sbortened by poison, 
porhajis the most incurable of poisons; the 
stings of remorse and despair, and the bitter 
remembrance of lost glory. Yet the modern 
Persians still commemorate the exploits of Bah- 
ram ; and some excellent laws have prolonged 
the duration of his troubled and transitory reign. 
Restoration The restoration of Chosroes was 
chohroi?^^ celebrated with feasts and execu- 
A. D. 5yi-603. tioiis ; and the music of the royal 
banquet was often disturbed by the groans of 
dying or mutilated criminals. A general par- 
don might have diffused comfort and tranquillity 
through a country w^hich had been shaken by 
the late revolutions ; yet, before the sanguinary 
temper of Chosroes is blamed, we should learn 
whether the Persians had not been accustomed 

18 Experimentis cognitum est batbaros malle Roin& petere reges 
<l«ara habere. These experiments are admirably represented in tbe 
invitation and expulsion of Vonones (Annal. ji. 1 — S.), Tiridates 
{Annal. vi. 32—44.), and Meberdates {Annal. xl. 10. xii. 10—14.). 

• The eye of Tacitus seems to have transpierced the camp of the 
Parthians and the walls of the haram. 

19 Sergius and Ins companion Bacchus, who axe said to have 
sufibned in the ptrsecudon of Maximian, obtained divine honour in 
France, Italy, Constantinople, and the East. Their tomb at Kasaphe 
was famous for miracles, and that SjTian town acquired the more 
honourable name of Sergiopoiis. TUlemoat, M<Sin. Eccids, tom. v, 
p. 491 -49S. Butler’s Saints, vol, x. p. 155. 


either to dread the rigour, or to despise the 
weakness, of their sovereign. The revolt of 
Bahram, and the conspiracy of the satraps, were 
impartially punished by the revenge or justice 
of the conqueror ; the merits of Bindoes himself 
could not purify his hand from the guilt of 
royal blood ; and the son of Hoimouz was de- 
sirous to assert his own innocence, and to vin- 
dicate the sanctity of kings. During the vigour 
of the Roman power, several princes w’ere seated 
on the throne of Persia by the arms and the 
authority of the first Csesars. But their new 
subjects were soon disgusted with the vices or 
virtues which they had imbibed in a foreign 
land; the instability of their dominion gave 
birth to a vulgar observation, that the choice of 
Rome was solicited and rejected with equal 
ardour by the capricious levity of Oriental 
slaves. 58 But the glory of Maurice w’as con- 
spicuous in the long and fortunate reign of his 
son and his ally. A band of a thousand Romans, 
who continued to guard the person of Chosroes, 
proclaimed his confidence in the fidelity of the 
strangers; his growing strength enabled him to 
dismiss this unpopular aid, but he steadily pro- 
fessed the same gratitude and reverence to his 
adopted father; and till the death of Maurice, 
the peace and alliance of the two empires w'ere 
faithfully maintained. Yet the mercenary friend- 
ship of the Roman prince had been purchased 
w’ith costly and important gifts : the strong cities 
of Martyropolis and Dara were restored, and 
the Fersarmenians became the willing subjects 
of an empire, w’hose eastern limit w’as extended, 
beyond the example of former times, as far as 
the banks of the Araxes and the neighbourhood 
of the Caspian. A pious hope w’as indulged, 
that the church as well as the state might triumph 
in this revolution : but if Chosroes had sincerely 
listened to the Christian bisliops, the impression 
was erased by the zeal and eloquence of the 
Magi : if he w’as armed with philosophic indif- 
ference, he accommodated his belief, or rather 
his professions, to the various circumstances of 
an exile and a sovereign. The imaginary con- 
version of the king of Persia w’as reduced to a 
local and superstitious veneration for Sergius,59 
one of the saints of Antioch, wdio heard his 
prayers and appeared to him in dreams; he en- 
riched the shrine with offerings of gold and 
silver, and ascribed to this invisible patron the 
success of his arms, and the pregnancy of Sira, 
a devout Christian and the best beloved of his 
wives. 20 The beauty of Sira, or Schirin,25 her wit, 
her musical talents, are still famous in the history 
or rather in the romances of the East : her own 
name is exiiressive, in the Persian tongue, of 
sw’eetness and grace ; and the epithet of Farmz 
alludes to the charms of her royal lover. Yet 
Sira never shared the passion which she inspired, 
and the bliss of Chosroes was tortured by a 

20 Emgrins ( 1. xl. c. 21.), and Tbeopljylact (I, v, c. 13, 14.), 'ha\'e 
preservtid the original letters of Chosroes, written in Greek, signetl 
with his own hand, and afterwards inscribed on crosses and tables of 

g ld> which were clepc«it4sd in the church of Serjfriopolis- They bad 
en s«it to the bishop of Antioch, as primate of Syria. 

21 The Greeks only describe her as a Roman by birth, a Christian 
by rdigion: but she is represented as the daughter of the emperor 
Maurice in the Persian and Turkish romances, which celebrate the 
loTCof Khosrou for ScMiin, of Schirin for Ferbad,tlie most beautiful 
youth of the East. D'Heitbelot, BibUoth. Orient, p. 789. 997, 998. 



jealous doubt, that wliile he possessed her person, 
she had bestov^'ed her affections on a meaner 
favourite. 

Pride, policy. While the majesty of the Roman 
of revived in the East, the 

a^^d^S4~ooo Europe is less pleasing 

\sco. ’ and less glorious. By the departure 
of the Lombards, and the ruin of the Gepid®, the 
balance of power w^as destroyed on the Danube ; 
and the Avars spread their permanent dominion 
from the foot of the Alps to the sea-coast of the 
Euxine. The reign of Baian is the brightest 
sera of their monarchy ; their chagan, who occu- 
pied the rustic palace of Attila, appears to have 
imitated his character and policy but as the 
same scenes were repeated in a smaller circle, a 
minute representation of the copy would be de- 
void of the greatness and novelty of the original. 
The pride of the second Justin, of Tiberius, and 
Maurice, was humbled by a proud barbarian, 
more prompt to inflict, than exposed to suffer, 
the injuries of war ; and as often as Asia was 
threatened by the I^ersian arms, Europe w'as 
oppressed by the dangerous inroads, or costly 
friendship, of the Avars. When the Roman 
envoys approached the presence of the chagan, 
they were commanded to wait at the door of his 
tent, till, at the end perhaps of ten or twelve 
days, he condescended to admit them. If the 
substance or the style of their message was of- 
fensive to his ear, he insulted, with a real or 
affected fury, their own dignity, and that of 
their prince ; their baggage was plundered, and 
their lives were only saved by the promise of a 
richer present and a more respectful address. 
But his sacred ambassadors enjoyed and abused 
an unbounded licence in the midst of Constan- 
tinople : they urged, with importunate clamours, 
the increase of tribute, or the restitution of 
captives and deserters; and the majesty of the 
empire was almost equally degraded by a base 
compUance, or by tlie false and fearful excuses, 
w'ith wliich they eluded such insolent demands. 
The chagan had never seen an elephant; and 
his curiosity was excited by the strange, and 
perhaps fabulous, portrait of that wonderful 
animal. At Ins command, one of the largest 
elephants of the Imperial stables w'as equipped 
with stately caparisons, and conducted by a nu- 
merous tniin to the royal village in the plains of 
Hungary, He surveyed the enonnous boast 
with surprise, with disgust, and possibly with 
terror; and smiled at the vain industry of the 
Romans, who, in search of such useless rarities, 
could explore the limits of the land and sea. He 
wished, at the expense of the emperor, to repose 

S2 The whob series of the tyrannv of Hormouz. the revolt of 
B-ihrain, ami ilie fU!;ht and restoration of Chosroes, Is related by two 
contemporary Greeks — more concisely by Evagrias (1. vi. c- lt>, 17, 
IS, IQ.) — and most difTusely by Theophylact Siniocatta (I. iit. c. 6— 
IS. 1, iv. c. 1— Ifi. 1. V. c. ; succeeding' compilers, Zonaras 

and Cedrenus, can only transcribe and abridge. The Christian Arabii, 
Eutychins (Annal. tom. ii. p. 200— 20S.) anti Abnlpharagius <Dynastt. 
p, 96_<)S.) appear to have consulted some particular memoirs. The 
great Persian historians of the xvth century, Mirkhond and Khonde- 
mir, are only fcno'wn to me by the imncrtect extracts of l^tchlkard 
rtVikh,p. 150— I.W.), Texcira, or rather Stephens (Hist, of Persia, 

S ' 82 ISfi.), a Turkish MS. translated by the Abbd Pourmout 
t. de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. vii. p. 325—534.), and 
erbelot (anx mots, Monmux, p. 457— Bakram, p. 174. 
XJmrm JBatrvis, ». 996.). Were I perfectly sati.sfied of their au- 
thority, I could wish these Oriental materials nad been more copious. 

as A general idea of the pride and power of the chimB may be 
taken from Menander (Excerpt. I«gat. p. 117, &c,) and Theophylact 
(1. i. o 3. i. vSi, c, 15.), ■wbese eight books are raoch more honourable 
to me Avar than to the Roman prince. The predeceisoara of BaSan 


in a golden bed. The wealth of Constantinople, 
and the skilful diligence of her artists, were in- 
stantly devoted to the gratifleation of his caprice; 
but when the work was finished, he rejected with 
scorn a present so unworthy the majesty of a 
great king. -4 These were the casual sallies of 
his pride, but the avarice of the chagan was a 
more steady and tractable passion : a rich and 
regular supply of silk apparel, furniture, and 
plate, introduced the rudiments of art and lux- 
ury among the tents of the Scythians ; tlieir 
appetite was stimulated by the pepper and cin- 
namon of India ; the annual subsidy or tribute 
was raised from fourscore to one hundi’ed and 
twenty thousand pieces of gold ; and after each 
hostile interruption, the payment of the arrears, 
with exorbitant interest, was always made the 
first condition of the new treaty. In the lan- 
guage of a barbarian, without guile, the prince 
of the Avars affected to complain of the insin- 
cerity of the Greeks, 26 yet he was not inferior to 
the most civilised nations in the refinements of 
dissimulation and perfidy. As the successor of 
the I^ombards, the chagan asserted his claim to 
the important city of Sirmium, the ancient bul- 
wark of the Illyrian provinces. 27 The plains of 
the Lower Hungary were covered with the Avar 
horse, and a fleet of large boats was built in the 
Hercynian wood, to descend the Danube, and 
to transport into the Save the materials of a 
bridge. But as the strong garrison of Singi du- 
num, which commanded the conflux of the two 
rivers, might have stopped their passage and 
baffled his designs, he dispelled their apprehen- 
sions by a solemn oath, that his views w^ere not 
hostile to the empire. He swore by his .sword, 
the symbol of the god of war, that he did not, 
as the enemy of Rome, construct a bi'idge upon 
the Save. If I violate my oath,*' pursued the 
intrepid Baian, ** may I myself, and the last 
« of my nation, perish by the sword ! May the 
“ heavens, and fire, the deity of the heavens, 
« fail upon our heads ! May the forests and 
“mountains bury us in their ruins! and the 
“ Save returning, against the laws of nature, 
“ to his source, overwhelm us in bis angry 
“ waters ! ** After this barbarous imprecation, 
he calmly enquired, what oath was most sacred 
and venerable among the Christians, what guilt 
of perjury it was most dangerous to incur. Tlie 
bishop of SingidmiLim presented the Gospel, 
which the cliagan received with devout rever- 
ence, “ I swear,” said he, “ by the God who 
“ has spoken in this holy book, that I have 
“ neither falsehood on my tongue, nor treachery 
“ in my heart.” As soon as he rose from liis 

had tastol the liberality of Rome, and survived the roLm of 
Maurice (Buat, Hist, des Penjiles Rarhares, tom. xi. p. 'Phe 

chagan who invaded Italy A. I). Gil (Muratori, Annali, tom. v. 

L 3U.5.}, was then .juveniti ajtate fJorentem (Paul Wamefrid, de {test, 
ngobard. 1. y. c. 58.), the son, perhaps, ca: rise grandson, of Baian. 
24 Theophylact,!. i.c. 5, 6. 

25 Even in the field, the chagm delighted in the use of these 
aromatics. He solicited, as a gift, xjtpvxixi;, mid vec< ivc*d 

TreTrept letu tpvXkov JvScuv, re xa,i, rov XeyoiAcvov KoertW. Theo- 

phylitct, 1. vii. c. 13. The Europeans of the ruder ages consumt'd 
more spices in their meat and drink than is compatil.ie with the 
deUcacy of a modern palate. Vie Privee de Francois, tom. ii. p. 162, 

25 Theophylact, 1. vi. c. G. !. vii. c, 15. The Greek historian con- 
fesses the truth and justice of his reproach. 

27 Menander (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 126—132. 174, iT.'i.) describes 
the perjury of Baian and the surrender of Sirmium. We have tost 
his account of tlie siege, ■which is commended hy Theophylact, 1. i. 
C. 3. To S’ dvreoff 'yii.va.vSptf! tip irepufiavci/ cra.^<D{ SiTiyopevrat/ 
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knees, he accelerated the labour of the bridge, 
and despatched an envoy to proclaim what he 
no longer wished to conceal. Inform the em- 
peror,” said the perfidious Baian, “ that Sir- 
“ mium is invested on every side. Advise his 
“ prudence to withdraw the citizens and their 
eftects, and to resign a city which it is now 
impossible to relieve or defend.” Without the 
hope of relief, the defence of Sinnium xvas pro- 
longed above three years ; the avails w'ere still 
untouched ; but famine was enclosed within the 
walls, till a merciful capitulation aliow’ed the 
escape of the naked and hungry inhabitants. 
Siogidunum, at the distance of fifty miles, ex- 
perienced a more cruel fate ; the buildings were 
razed, and the vanquished people were con- 
demned to servitude and exile. Yet the ruins 
of Sinnium are no longer visible ; the advan- 
tageous situation of Singidunum soon attracted 
a new colony of Sclavoiiians, and the conflux of 
the Save and Danube is still guarded by the 
fortifications of Belgrade, or the /F/uYc Cil^y so 
often and so obstinately disputed by the Chris- 
tian and Turkish arms.~s From Belgrade to 
the walls of Constantinople a line may be mea- 
sured of six hundred miles : that line w'as marked 
%vith flames and with blood : the horses of the 
Avars were alternately bathed in the Euxlne and 
the Hadriatic ; and the Roman pontiff, alarmed 
by the approach of a more savage enemy, was 
reduced to cherish the Lombai'ds as the protectors 
of Italy. The despair of a captive, wdiom his 
country refused to ransom, disclosed to the 
Avars the invention and practice of military 
engines, 30 but in the first attempts, they w’ere 
rudely framed, and awkwardly managed ; and 
the resistance of Diocletianopolis and Beraja, 
of Philippopolis and Adrianople, soon exhausted 
the skill and patience of the besiegers. The 
W’arfare of Baian was tliat of a Tartar, yet his 
mind was susceptible of a humane and generous 
sentiment; he spared Anchialus, wliose salutary 
waters had restored the health of the best beloved 
of his wives; and the Romans confess, that 
their starving army was fed and dismissed by 
the liberality of a foe. His empire extended over 
Hungary, Poland, and Prussia, from the mouth 
of the Danube to that of the Oder; si and his 
new subjects w^ere divided and transplanted by 
the jealous policy of tlie conqueror.ss Xhe east- 
ern regions of Germany, which had been left 
vacant by the emigration of the Vandals, were 
replenished with Sclavonian colonies ; the same 
tribes are discovered in the neighbourhood of the 
Hadriatic and of the Baltic, and with the name 
of Baian himself, the Illyrian cities of Ncyss 


and Lissa are again found in the heart of Silesia. 
In the disposition both of his troops and pro- 
vinces, the chagan exposed the vassals, whose 
lives he disregarded, 33 to the first assault ; and 
the swords of the enemy were blunted before 
they encountered the native valour of the Avars. 

The Persian alliance restored the 
troops of the East to the defence of 
Europe; and Maurice, who had 

1 it • t -A* I}. uDc?— G02* 

supported ten years the insolence 
of the chagan, declared his resolution to march 
in person against the biirbarians. In the space 
of two centuries, none of the successors of Theo- 
dosius had appeared in the field, their lives 
were supinely spent in the palace of Constan- 
tinople ; and the Greeks could no longer under- 
stand, that tiie name of empero?', in its primitive 
sense, denoted the chief of the armies of the 
republic. The martial ardour of Maurice was 
opposed by the grave flatteiy of the senate, the 
timid superstition of the patriarch, and the 
tears of the empress Constantina ; and they all 
conjured him to devolve on some meaner gene- 
ral the fatigues and perils of a Scythian cam- 
paign. Deaf to their advice and entreaty, the 
emperor boldly advanced S't seven miles from 
the capital ; the sacred ensign of the cross was 
displayed in the front, and Maurice reviewed, 
with conscious pride, the arms and numbers of 
the veterans who had fought and conquered be- 
yond the Tigris. Anchialus saw^ the last term 
of his progress by sea and land ; he solicited, 
without success, a miraculous answer to his 
nocturnal prayers ; his mind w^as confounded 
by the death of a favourite horse, the encounter 
of a wild boar, a storm of wind and rain, and 
the birth of a monstrous child ; and he forgot 
that the best of omens is to unsheath our sword 
in the defence of our country. 3^ Under the 
pretence of receiving the ambassadors of Persia, 
the emperor returned to Constantinople, ex- 
changed the thoughts of w^ar for those of devo- 
tion, and disappointed the public hope, by his 
absence and the choice of his lieutenants. 
The blind partiality of fraternal Jove might ex- 
cuse the promotion of his brother Peter, who 
fled with equal disgrace from the barbarians, 
from his own soldiers, and from the inhabitants 
of a Roman city. That city, if we may credit 
the resemblance of name and character, was 
the famous Azimuntium,35 which had alone 
repelled the tempest of Attila. The example 
of her warlike youth w’as propagated to succeed- 
ing generations ; and they obtained, from the first 
or the second Justin, an honourable privilege, 
that their valour should be always reserved for 


2S See D’Anville, in the M«5moires de I'Acacl. ties Inscriptions, 
tom. xxviii. p. 412—443. The Sclavonic name of Belgrade is men- 
tioned in the xth century hy Constantine Porphyrogeniuis ; the Latin 
ippt'llation of Alha Graca is used by the Franks in the beginning of 
Uieixth (p., 414.).^ — . « 

2y Baron. Anna!. Ecclea. A.D. fiOO,No. 1. PanlWamcfrid. (I.iv. 
c. 38.) relates their irruption into Priuli, and (c. 5U.) the emnivi^ of 
his ancestors, about A. I>. 632. The Sdavi trax'wsed the Hadriatic 
cum mu.Ui^jne navium, and made a descent in the tenitoiy of 
Sipontum (m 47.). _ 

.30 Even the helepolis, or moveable turret. Theophylact, 1. u. 
HL 17. 

31 The arms and alliances of the chagan reached to the neighbour- 
hood of a western sea, fifteen months’ jounrey from Constantinople. 
O’he emperor Maurice conversed with some itinerant harpt*rs from 
that remote country, and only seems to have mistaken a trade for a 
nation. l'heoi)hyIact, L vi. c. 2. 

32 This is one of the most probable and luminous conjectures of 
the learnad count de Buat {Hist- des Peuples Jiarbnres, tom. xi. 
T». 546—668.). The Tzechi and Serbi are found togetlier near Mtnuat 


Caucasus, in Illyricum, and on the Ix»wer Elbe. Even the wildest 
traditions of the Bohemians, ttc. atPord some colour to his hypothesis. 

33 8ee Ptedegarins, in the Historians of France, tom. ii. p. 432. 
Baian did not conceal bis proud insensibility. 'Ort roioxwov? (not 
Tovowroos, according to a foolish emendation) ora^jjereu rp ‘Vv/xaucr-j, 
eDc et xat eni/tfioMf ye Savartfi uXo/vcci, aXTV eixQt ye fit] yeuarBae 

ctwaurStyriVt. 

3-LKee the inarch and return of Maurice, in Theophylact, 1. t. 
c. 16. 1. vi, c. 5, 2, 3. If he were a writer of taste or genius, we 
might suspect liim of an. elegant irony : but Theophylact is surely 
harmliKs. 

35 'Etff oeuMJc apiOTOf ajxwecBai erepi irarp-r):;. Iliad, xii. 21.3. 
Tids noble verse, which unites the spirit of an hero with the reason of 
a sage, may prove that Homer was in every light superior to his age 
and'Coucit:^. . 

36 Theophylact, 1« vii. c- 3. On tlie evidence of this fact, which 
had. hot occurred to my memoiy, the candid reader will coirect and 
excuse a note in page 532. of this history, which hastens the decay of 
AsJmns, or Azirountiura : another cattuiy of patiiotism and valour 
is aheuply purchased by such a confession. 
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the defence of their native country. The bro- 
ther of Maurice attempted to violate this privilege, 
and to mingle a patriot band with the merce- 
naries of Ids camp ; they retired to the church, 
he was not awed by the sanctity of the place; 
the people rose in their cause, the gates were 
shut, the ramparts were manned ; and the 
cowardice of Peter was found equal to his arro- 
gance and injustice. The military fame of 
Commentiolus S7 is the object of satire or comedy 
rather than of serious history, since he was even 
deficient in the vile and vulgar qualification of 
personal courage. His solemn councils, strange 
evolutions, and secret orders, always supplied 
an apology for flight or delay. If he marched 
against the enemy, the pleasant valleys of Mount 
Hajmus opposed an insuperable barrier; but 
in his retreat, he explored, with fearless cu- 
riosity, the most difficult and obsolete paths, 
which had almost escaped the memory of the 
oldest native. The only blood which he lost 
was drawn, in a real or affected malady, by the 
lancet of a surgeon ; and his health, which felt 
with exquisite sensilnlity the approach of the 
barbarians, w'as uniformly restored by the re- 
pose and safety of the winter season. A prince 
who could promote and support this unworthy 
favourite must derive no glory from the acci- 
dental merit of his colleague Priscus.ss In 


five successive battles, which seem to have been 
conducted with skill and resolution, seventeen 
thousand two hundred barbarians were made 
prisoners : near sixty thousand, with four sons 
of the chagan, were slain ; the Roman general 
surprised a peaceful district of the Gepida?, 
who slept under the protection of the Avars; 
and his last trophies were erected on the banks 
of the Danube and theTeyss. Since the death 
of Trajan, the arms of the empire had not pene- 
trated so deeply into the old Dacia ; yet the 
success of Priscus was transient and barren; 
and he was soon recalled, by the apprehension, 
that Baian, with dauntless spirit and recruited 
forces, was preparing to avenge his defeat 
under the walls of Constantinoifle.S^ 

State of the Tio- theory of war was not more 

luan armies, familiar to the camps of Csesar 
and Trajan, than to those of Justinian and 
Maurice. 'to Xiie iron of Tuscany or Pontus 
still received the keenest temper from the 
skill of the Byzantine workmen. The maga- 
zines were plentifully stored with every species 
of offensive and defensive arms. In the con- 
struction and use of ships, engines, and forti- 
fications, the barbai’ians admired the superior 
ingenuity of a people whom they so often van- 
quished in the field. The science of tactics, the 
order, evolutions, and stratagems of antiquity, 
was transcribed and studied in the books of the 
Greeks and Romans. But the solitude or de- 
generacy of the provinces could no longer supply 
a race of men to handle those weapons, to guard ! 

37 See the shameful ccmeitxct of Coniinentiolus, in TJieophylact, 

1. n. c. 10-15. 1. v5i. c, 13, 14. 1. viiU c. 2.4. r j * 

See the er{)Ioits of Priscus, l» viii. c. 2, 3. 

of tlie war against the Avars may lie traced . 


- . . . -----otcmptarion to flatter rbuthk^ 

la trifles and coiurise in the most 


those walls, to navigate tliose ships, and to reduce 
the theory of war into bold and successful prac- 
tice. The genius of Belisarius and Narses had 
been formed without a master, and expired 
without a disciple. Neither honour, nor patriot- 
ism, nor generous superstition, could animate 
the lifeless bodies of slaves and strangers, who 
had succeeded to the honours of the legions : it 
was in the camp alone that the emperor should 
have exercised a despotic command ; it was only 
in the camps that his authority was disobeyed 
and insulted: he appeased and inflamed with 
gold the licentiousness of the troops ; but their 
vices were inherent, their victories were acci- 
dental, and their costly maintenance exhausted 
the substance of a state which they were un- 
able to defend. After a long and pernicious 
indulgence, the cure of this inveterate evil was 
undertaken by Maurice ; but the rash attempt, 
which drew destruction on his own head, tended 
only to aggravate the disease. A reformer should 
be exempt from the suspicion of interest, and he 
must possess the confidence and esteem of those 
whom he proposes to reclaim. The troops of 
Maurice might listen to the voice of a victorious 
leader ; they disdained the admonitions of states- 
men and sophists, and when they received an 
edict which deducted from their pay discon- 
tlie price of their arms and clothing, 
they execrated the avarice of a prince insensible 
of the dangers and fatigues from which he had 
escaped. The camps both of Asia and Europe 
were agitated with frequent and furious sedi- 
tions the enraged soldiers of Edessa pursued, 
with reproaches, with threats, with wounds, 
their trembling generals ; .they overturned the 
statues of the emperor, cast stones against the 
miraculous image of Christ, and either rejected 
the yoke of all civil and military law's, or insti- 
tuted a dangerous model of voluntary subordi- 
nation. Hie monarch, alw'ays distant and often 
deceived, Avas incapable of yielding or persisting, 
according to the exigence of the moment. But 
the fear of a general revolt induced him too 
readily to accept any act of valour, or any ex- 
pression of loyalty, as an atonement for the 
popular offence ; the new reform w'as abolished 
as hastily as it had been announced, and the 
troops, instead of punishment and restraint, 
were agreeably surprised by a gracious pro- 
clamation of immunities and revt^ards. But the 
soldiers accepted without gratitude the tardy 
and reluctant gifts of the emperor; their inso- 
lence was elated by the discovery of his weak- 
ness and their own strength ; and their mutual 
hatred w'as inflamed beyond the desire of for- 
giveness or the hope of reconciliation. The 
historians of the times adopt the vulgar suspicion, 
that Maurice conspired to destroy the troops 
whom he had laboured to reform ; the miscon- 
duct and favour of Commentiolus are imputed 
to this malevolent design; and every age must 


40 Maurice himself composed xii books on the military art, which 

are .still extant, and have been published (Upsal, by John 

Scheffer at the end of the Tactics of Arrian (Fabricius, BibUot. 
Graeca, 1. iv, c. 8. torn. iii. p. 278.), who promises to speak more fully 
of his work in its proper place. 

41 See the mutinies under the reign of Maurice, in Theophylact. 

l.iii.c. l~4.1.vi.c.7,8.10.1.vii.c.l.l.viU.c.6,&c. ^ 
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condemn the inhumanity or avarice of a prince, 
who, by the trifling ransom of six thousand 
pieces of gold, might have prevented the massa- 
cre of twelve thousand prisoners in the hands of 
the chagan. In the just fer%^our of 
ana rebellion, indignation, an order w’as signified 
to the army of the Danube, that they should 
spare the magazines of the province, and es- 
tablish their winter quarters in the hostile 
country of the Avars. The measure of their 
grievances was full; they pronounced Maurice 
unworthy to reign, expelled or slaughtered his 
faithfiil adherents, and, under the command of 
Phocas, a simple centurion, returned, by hasty 
marches, to the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
EiectSon of ^^ople. After a long series of legal 
A^D^fm succession, the militaiy disorders of 
October. ’ the third century were again revived ; 
yet such was the novelty of the enterprise, that 
the insurgents were awed by their owrf rashness. 
They hesitated to invest their favourite wdth the 
vacant purple, and while they rejected all treaty 
with Maurice himself, they held a friendly cor- 
respondence with bis son Theodosius, and with 
Germaniis the father-in-law of the royal youth. 
So obscure had been the former condition of 
Phocas, that the emperor was ignorant of the 
name and character of his rival; but as soon 
as he learned, that the centurion, though bold 
in sedition, was timid in the face of danger, 
<*Alas !” cried the desponding prince, “if he is 
a coward, he will surely be a murderer.’* 

KevoU ofCoa- Te^ if Constantinople had been 
staminopie. finn and faithful, the murderer 
might have spent his fury against the walls; 
and the rebel array would have been gradu- 
’ally consumed or reconciled by the prudence of 
the emperor. In the games of the Circus, 
w'hich he repeated with unusual pomp, Maurice 
disguised, with smiles of confidence, the anxiety 
of Iiis heart, condescended to solicit the applause 
of the Jactions, and flattered their pride by ac- 
cepting from their respective tribunes a list of 
nine hundred blues and fifteen hundred greetis, 
whom he afiected to esteem as the solid pillars 
of his throne. Their treacherous or languid 
support betrayed his w'eakness and hastened his 
fall ; the green faction xvere the secret accom- 
plices of the rebels, and the blues recommended 
lenity and moderation in a contest with their 
Roman brethren. The rigid and parsimonious 
virtues of Maurice had long since alienated the 
liearts of his subjects : as he walked barefoot in 
a religious procession, he was rudely assaulted 
with stones, and his guards were compelled to 
present their iron maces in the defence of Ms 
person. A fanatic monk ran through the streets 
with a drawn sword, denouncing against him 
the wrath and the sentence of God ; and a vile 
plebeian, xvho represented his countenance and 

42 Theoptelact and Thenpbanes seem ignorant of the conspiracy 
and avarice m Maurice. These charges, so uttfavouraWe to the me- 
mory of that emperor, are first mentioned by the author of the Paschal 
Chronicle (p. 379, 3S0.); from whence Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 77, 
.78.) has transcribed them. Cedxenus (p. 339.) has followed another 
computation of the ransom. 

4.3 In their clamours against Matirice, the people of Constantinople 
branded him with the name of Marcionite or Marcionlst : a henwy 
(says Theophylact, 1. vUi. c. 9.) jnera two? cvXa^eta.;, 

T« Ktu. <a.TayeXaffT0j. Did they only cast out a vague reproach — or 
had the emperor really listened to some obscure teacher of those an- 
cient Gnosucs ? 


apparel, was seated on an ass, and pursued by 
the imprecations of the multitude.'*^^ The em- 
peror suspected the popularity of German us 
xvith the soldiers and citizens ; he feared, he 
threatened, but he delayed to strike ; the patri- 
cian fled to the sanctuary of the church ; the 
people rose in Ms defence, the walls xvere de- 
serted by the guards, and the laxvless city xvas 
abandoned to the flames and rapine of a noctur- 
nal tumult. In a small bark, the unfortunate 
Maurice, with his xxife and nine children, es- 
caped to the Asiatic shore, but the violence of 
the wind compelled him to land at the church of 
St, Autonomus 44 near Chalcedon, from whence 
he despatched Theodosius, his eldest son, to im- 
plore the gratitude and friendship of the Persian 
monarch. For himself, he refused to fly ; his 
body xx’as tortured xvitli sciatic pains, 45 his mind 
was enfeebled by superstition ; he patiently 
axx’-aited the event of the revolution, and ad- 
dressed a fervent and public prayer to the Al- 
mighty, that the punishment of his sins might 
be inflicted in this xvorld rather than in a future 
life. After the abdication of IMaurice, the two 
factions disputed the choice of an emperor ; but 
the favourite of the blues xvas rejected by the 
jealousy of their antagonists, and Germanus 
himself xx’as hurried along by the croxvds, who 
rushed to the palace of Hebdomon, seven miles 
from the city, to adore the majesty of Phocas 
the centurion. A modest xxdsh of resigning the 
purple to the rank and merit of Germanus was 
opposed by his resolution, more obstinate and 
equally sincere : the senate and clergy obeyed 
Ms summons, and as soon as the pabdarch was 
assured of his orthodox belief, he consecrated 
the successful usurper in the church of St. John 
the Baptist. On the third day, amidst the 
acclamations of a thoughtless people, Phocas 
made his public entry in a chariot drawn by four 
white horses ; the revolt of the troops was re- 
warded by a lavish donative, and the new sove- 
reign, after visiting the palace, beheld from Ms 
throne the games of the hippodrome. In a dis- 
pute of precedency between the txxm factions, 
Ms partial judgment inclined in favour of the 
greens. “ Remember that Maurice is still 
“ alive,” resounded from the opposite side ; and 
the indiscreet clamour of the blues admonished 
and stimulated the cruelty of the tyrant. The 
ministers of death were despatched to Chalcedon: 
they dragged the emperor from his sanctuary : 
and the five sons of Maurice were successively 
murdered before the eyes of their agonising 
parent. At each stroke, which he felt in his 
heart, he found strength to rehearse a pious 
ejaculation : “ Thou art just, O Deathof 
“ Lord ! and thy iudgments are Maurice and 
“ righteous.** And such, m the A.B.cm, 
last moments, was his rigid attach- 

44 The chnrch of St. Antonoirms {whom I have not the honour to 
fejowJ was 150 stadia firom Constantinople (Theophylact, 1. viii. c. 9.). 
The port of Euttoplus, where Maurice and his children were mur- 
dered. is described by Gyliius (de Bosphoro Thracio, 1. iii. c. xi.) aa 
one of the two harbours of Chalcedon. 

43 The inhabitants of Constantinople were generally subject to tlie 
vooot apSptrnSti i and Theophylact Insinuates (1. viii. c. 9.), that if it 
were consistent with the ntles of history, he could assign the medical 
cause. Vet such a digression would not have bear more imper- 
tinent than his enquiry (1. vii. c- 16, 17.) into the annual inundations 
of the hiile, amd ail the opinions of the Greek philosophers on that 
subject. 
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tnent to truth and justice, that he revealed to 
the soldiers the pious falsehood of a nuri^' who 
presented her own child in the place of a royal 
infant. 46 The tragic scene was finally closed 
hy the execution of the emperor himself, in the 
twentieth year of his reign, and the sixty-third 
of his age. Tiie bodies of the father and his five 
sons were cast into the sea, their heads w'ere ex- 
posed at Constantinople to the insults or pity of 
the multitude, and it was not till some signs of 
putrefaction had appeared, that Phocas connived 
at the private burial of these venerable remains. 
In that grave, the faults and errors of Maurice 
were kindly Interred. His fate alone was re- 
membered ; and at the end of twenty years, in 
the recital of the history of Theophylact, the 
mournful tale w'as interrupted bj the tears of the 

audience.4? 

Such tears must have flowed in 
secret, and such compassion would 
have been criminal, under the reign 
of Phocas, wlio was peaceably ac- 
knowledged in the provinces of the East and 
“West The images of the emperor and his wife 
Leontia were exposed in the Lateran to the 
veneration of the clergy and senate of Rome, and 
afterwards deposited in the palace of the Cajsars, 
between those of Constantine and Theodosius. 
As a subject and a Christian, it w'as the duty of 
Gregory to acquiesce in the established govern- 
ment, but the joyful applause with w’hich he 
salutes the fortune of the assassin, has sullied, 
with indelible disgrace, the character of the saint. 
The successor of the apostles might have incul- 
cated with decent firmness the guilt of blood, 
and the necessity of repentance ; he is content to 
celelirate the deliverance of the people and the 
fall of the oppressor ; to rejoice that the piety 
and benignity of Phocas have been raised by 
Providence to the Imperial throne ; to pray that 
Iiis hands may be strengthened against all his 
enemies ; and to express a wish, perhaps a pro- 
phecy, that, after a long and triumphant reign, 
he may be transferred from a temporal to an 
everlasting kingdom.43 I have already traced 
the steps of a revolution so pleasing, in Gregory’s 
opinion, both to heaven and earth ; and Phocas 
does not appear less hateful in the exercise than 

His character acquisition of power. The 

^ ’ pencil of an impartial historian has 

delineated the portrait of a monster ; 49 his di- 
minutive and deformed person, the closeness of 
his shaggy eyebrows, ids red hair, his beardless 
chin, and his cheek disfigured and discoloured 
by a formidable scar. Ignorant of letters, of 
Jaws, and even of arms, he indulged in the su- 
preme rank a more ample privilege of lust and 
drunkenness, and his brutal pleasures were either 
iiijunous to his subjects or disgraceful to him- 
self. Without assuming the ofiice of a prince, 

46 From this generous attemipt, Corneille has detlucetl the intricate 
web of his tras«!y of HerachtUt wliich requires more than one 
rejonesentation to be clearly mwlemofxl (Corneille de Voltaire, tom.v. 

; and which, after an interval of ^ome years, is said to have 
puzziled the author himMilf (Anecdotes DramatMjues, torn- i. «. 422.). 

47 The revolt of Phocas and death of Maurice are tdd by Theonhy- 
laot Slmocatta (1 vili, c.7— lA), the Paschal Chronicle (p, 379, 380.*}, 
Thaxphanes (Chronograph, p. 2.38—244.), Zonam (tom. ii. U adv. 
fh. mA Cedremts (p. 390—404.). 

43ft (irepn:. L xi. Epist. 38. Indict, vi. Benignitatera vesftme pietatfs 
aid ItwpfflftepB fa«a®itin pervenisse jjaudemus. hmtmtnx coeli et 
exultet terra, et de vestiis benignis actibu* univex&ae retpuhlicm 
populw nunc usque vdiementer afllictus hilareicat, &c. ThU haae 


he renounced the profession of a soldier ; and 
the reign of Phocas afflicted Europe with igno- 
minious peace, and Asia with desolating war. 
His savage temper was inflamed by passion, 
hardened by fear, exasperated by resistance or 
reproach. Tlie flight of Theodosius to the Per- 
sian court had been intercepted, by a rapid pur- , 
suit, or a. deceitful mes.sage : he vvas beheaded at 
Nice, and the last hours of the young prince 
were soothed by the comforts of religion and the 
consciousness of innocence. Yet his phantom 
disturbed the repose of the usurper : a whisper 
was circulated through the East, that the son of 
Maurice was still alive : the people expected 
their avenger, and the widow and daughters of 
the late emperor would have adopted as their son 
and brother the vilest of mankind. In the mas- 
sacre of the Imperial finnily,*'’'"^ the mercy, or 
rather the discretion, of Phocas had spared these 
unhappy females, and they were decently con- 
fined to a private house. But the spirit of the 
empress Constantina, still mindful of her father, 

I her husband, and her sons, aspired to freedom 
I and revenge. At the dead of night, she escaped 
to the sanctuaiy of St. Sopiiia; but her tears, 

! and the gold of her associate Gerrnanus, 3vere 
insufficient to provoke an insurrection. Her 
life was forfeited to revenge, and even to justice: 
but the patriarch obtained and pledged an oath 
for her safety; a monastery was allotted for her 
prison, and the widow* of Maurice accepted and 
abused the lenity of his assassin. The discovery 
or the suspicion of a second conspiracy dissolved 
the engagements, and rekindled the fury, of 
Phocas. A matron who commanded the respect 
and pity of mankind, the daughter, wife, and 
mother of emperors, w’-as tortured like the vilest 
malefactor, to force a confession of her designs 
and associates ; and the empress Constantina, with 
her three innocent daughters, was 
beheaded at Chalcedon, on the same 
ground which had been stained with the blood 
of her husband and five sons. After such an 
example, it would be superfluous to enumerate 
the names and sufferings of meaner victims. 
Their condemnation was seldom preceded by 
the forms of trial, and their punishment was 
embittered by the refinements of cruelty : 
their eyes were pierced, tlieir tongues were 
torn from the root, the hands and feet were 
amputated ; some expired under the lash, others 
in the flames, others again were transfixed 
with arrows; and a simple speedy death was 
mercy which they could rarely olitain. The 
hippodrome, the sacred asylum of the pleasures 
and the liberty of the Romans, was polluted 
with heads and limbs, and mangled bodies ; and 
the companions of Phocas were the most sen- 
sible, that neither his favour, nor their services, 
could protect them from a tyrant, the worthy 

flattery, the topic of Protestant invective, is .instlv censured hy the 
jiiin.wonher Bayle (Dictionnaire Critique, Or(5^,njire I. Not. II. foin.ii. 
p. 597» 398.). Cardinal Barouius justilies the poim at the exjjense of the 
fallen emperor. 

49 The imajjes of Phocas tvere destroyed ; but even the malice of 
his enemies would suffer one co])y of such a portrait or carieatura 
(Cedrenua, p.40l.) to escape the ilames. 

W The family of Maurice Is represented by Ducange (FamiliiO 
Byzantinte, p. ind, IPT, lOS.) : his eldest son Theodosius had been 
crowned emperor when he was no moi-e than four years and a half 
old, and he is nlwavn joinetl with his flilher in the salutations of 
Gregory. _ tVith the Christian daughters, Anastasia and Theocte.te, I 
am surprised to find the Fagan n-nie of flieopatra. 
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rival of the Caliguias and Domitians of the first 
age of the empire.^! 

His fall A daughter of Phocas, his only 
a" child, was given in marriage to the 
October 4 ’ patrician CrispuSj^a and the rolled 
images of the bride and bridegroom were indis- 
creetly placed in the Circus, by the side of the 
emperor. The fiither must desire that his pos- 
terity should inherit the fruit of his crimes, but 
the monarch was ofiended by this premature and 
popular association : the tribunes of the green 
faction, who accused tlie officious error of their 
sculptors, were condemned to instant death : 
their lives were granted to the prayers of the 
people ; but Crispus might reasonably doubt, 
whether a jealous usurper could forget and par- 
don his involuntary competition. The green 
faction was alienated by the ingratitude of Phocas 
and the loss of their privileges; every province 
of the empire was ripe for rebellion ; and Hera- 
clius, exarch of Africa, persisted above two years 
in refusing all tribute and obedience to the cen- 
turion who disgraced the throne of Contantinople. 
By the secret emissaries of Crispus and the 
senate, the independent exarch was solicited to 
save and to govern his country ; but his ambition 
was chilled by age, and he resigned the dangerous 
enterprise to his son Heraclius, and to Nicetas, 
the son of Gregory his friend and lieutenant. 
The powers of Africa were armed by the two 
adventurous youths ; they agreed that the one 
should navigate the fleet from Carthage to Con- 
stantinople, that the other should lead an army 
through Egypt and Asia, and that the Imperial 
purple should be the reward of diligence and 
success. A faint rumour of their undertaking 
was conveyed to the ears of Phocas, and the 
wife and mother of the younger Heraclius were 
secured as the hostages of his faith: but the 
treacherous art of Crispus extenuated the distant 
peril, the means of defence were neglected or 
delayed, and the tyrant supinely slept till the 
African navy cast anchor in the Hellespont. 
Their standard was joined at Abydus by the 
fugitives and exiles who thirsted for revenge; 
the ships of Heraclius, whose lofty masts were 
adorned with the holy symbols of religion, ^3 
steered their triumphant course through the Pro- 
pontis ; and Phocas beheld from the windows of 
the palace his approaching and inevitable fate. 
The green faction was tempted, by gifts and 
promises, to oppose a feeble and fruitless resist- 
ance to the landing of the Africans; but the 
people, and even the guards, were determined by 
the well-timed defection of Crispus; and the 
tyrant was seized by a private enemy, who boldly 
invaded the solitude of the palace. Stripped of 
the diadem and purple, clothed in a vile habit, 
and loaded with chains, he was transported in- a 
small boat to the Imperial galley of Heraclius, 

SI Some of the cnielties of Phocas are marked hy Theophylact, 
1. viii, c. 13, 14, 13. George of Fisidia, the poet of Heraclius, styles 
him (Bell. Avaricum, p. 4G. Rome, 1777.) n,? rvpawiSo^ 6 Svoko.- 
SmicroQ KM fiioAiopa^ dpoKcov. The latter epithet is just — but the 
corrupter of life was easily r-anquished. 

32 In the writers, and in the copies of those writers, there is such 
hesitation betw-een the names of Pmeus and Crispus ('JDucange, Fam. 
Bvzant, p. 111.), that I have been tempted to identify the son-in-law 
at Phocas with the hero five times victorious over the Avars. 

53 According to Theophanes, KL^rntLo. and stKova. SsauvjTopot. Ce. 
drenus adds an axeipovoi^rav etKnva rov Kvpwv, which Heraclius bore, 
as a banner in the first Persian expedition. See George Fisid. Across f . 
140. The manufacture seems to have flourished ; but Foggini, the 


who reproached him with the crimes of his abo- 
minable reign. “ Wilt thou govern better?*’ 
were the last words of the despair of Phocas. 
xlfter suffering each variety of insult and torture^ 
his head was severed from his body, the mangled 
trunk was cast into the flame.s, and the same 
treatment was inflicted on the statues of the vain 
usurper, and the seditious banner of the green 
faction. The voice of the clergy, the senate, and 
the people, invited Heraclius to ascend the 
throne which he had purified from guilt and 
ignominy; after some graceful hesitation, he 
yielded to their entreaties. Hisco- Peign of 
ronation was accompanied by that of A.‘'ib gio 
his wife Eudocia ; and their poste- 
rity, till the fourth generation, con- jPt-b. ii.’’ 
tinned to reign over the empire of the East. 
The voyage of Heraclius liad been easy and 
prosperous, the tedious march of Nicetas was not 
accomplished before the decision of the contest: 
but he submitted without a murmur to the for- 
tune of his friend, and Ins laudable intentions 
%vere rewarded with an equestrian statue, and a 
daughter of the emperor. It was more difficult 
to trust the fidelity of Crispus, w'hose recent 
services were recompensed by the command of 
the Cappadocian army. His arrogance soon pro- 
voked, and seemed to excuse, the ingratitude of 
his new sovereign. In the presence of the senate, 
tlie son-in-law of Phocas was condemned to em- 
brace the monastic life ; and the sentence %vas 
justified by the weighty obvervation of Heraclius, 
that the man who had betrayed his father, could 
never be faithful to his friend. 

Even after his death the republic chosroes in- 
was afflicted by the crimes of Phocas, ma^emps^e.* 
wliich armed wdth a pious cause the &c. 

most formidable of her enemies. According to 
the friendly and equal forms of the Byzantine 
and Persian courts, he announced his exaltation 
to the throne ; and his ambassador Lilius, who 
had presented him with the heads of Maurice 
and his sons, was the best qualified to de.scribe 
the circumstances of the tragic scene. How- 
ever it might be varnished by fiction or sophistry, 
Chosroes turned with horror from the assassin, 
imprisoned the pretended envoy, disclaimed the 
usurper, and declared himself the avenger of his 
father and benefactor. Tlie sentiments of grief 
and resentment which humanity would feel, and 
honour would dictate, promoted, on this occa- 
sion, the interest of the Persian king ; and his 
interest was powerfully magnified by the na- 
tional and religious prejudices of the IHagi and 
satraps. In a strain of artful adulation, which 
assumed the language of freedom, they presumed 
to censure the excess of his gratitude and friend- 
ship for the Greeks, a nation with whom it was 
dangerous to conclude either peace or alliance, 
whose superstition ^vas devoid of truth and jus- 

Roman editor (p. 2G.) is at a loss to determine -whether this picture 
•was an original or a copy. 

64 See the tyranny « Phoeas and the elevation of Heraclius, in 
Chron. Paschal, p. 380— 3.S3. Theophanes, p. 2-12 — 2.’.0. Nicepbo- 
rus, p. 3—7. Cearenus, p. 404—407. Zonara.s, tom. ii. 1. siv. p. 30 
— 82. . , 

55 Theophylact, h viii. c. 15. The life of IMaurice was composed 
about the year 62S (1. viii. c. 13.) by Theophylact Simocatta, es.-pr.x'- 
fect,, a native of Egypt. Photius, who gives an ample extract of tlie 
work (Cod. Ixv. p. Sl - 100.) gently reproves the afiectauon and alle- 

K of the style. His preface is a dialogue between Philosophy and 
oryj they seat themselves undei a plane-tree, and the latter 
touches her lyxe. 
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tice, and who must be incapable of any virtue, 
since they could perpetrate the most atrocious of 
crimes, the impious murder of their sovereign.^s 
For the crime of an ambitious centurion, the 
nation which he oppressed was chastised -vrith 
the calamities of war ; and the same calamities, 
at the end of twenty years, were retaliated and 
Tedou!)led on the heads of the Persians. ^7 The 
general who had restored Chosroes to the throne 
still, commanded in the East ; and the name of 
Narses was the formidable sound wdth which 
the Assyrian mothers w'cre accustomed to terrify 
their infants. It is not improbable that a native 
subject of Persia should encourage his master 
and his friend to deliver and possess the pro- 
vinces of Asia. It is still more probable that 
Chosroes should animate his troops by the 
assurance that the sword which they dreaded the 
most would remain in its scabbard, or be drawn 
in their favour. The hero could not depend on 
the faith of a tyrant ; and the tyrant was con- 
scious how little he deserved the obedience of an 
hero : Narses w^as removed from his military 
command ; he reared an independent standard 
at Hierapolis, in Syria ; he was betrayed by fal- 
lacious promises, and burnt alive in the market- 
place of Constantinople. Deprived of the only 
chief whom they could fear or esteem, the bands 
which he had led to victory were twice broken 
by the cavalry, trampled by the elephants, and 
pierced by the arrows of the barbarians, and a 
great number of tlie captives w^ere beheaded on 
the field of battle by the sentence of the victor, 
who might justly condemn these seditious mer- 
cenaries as tlie authors or accomplices of the 
death of Maurice. Under the reign of Phocas, 
the fortifications of Merdin, Dara, Amida, and 
Edessa, were successively besieged, reduced, 
and destroyed, by the Persian monarch : he 
passed the Euphrates, occupied the 
Syrian cities, Hierapolis, Chalcis, 
Berrha’a or Aleppo, and soon 
encompassed the walls of Antioch with his irre- 
sistible arms. The rapid tide of success discloses 
the decay of the empire, the incapacity of 
Phocas, and the disaffection of his subjects ; and 
Chosroes provided a decent apology for their 
submission or revolt, by an impostor who attended 
his camp as the son of Maurice *8 and the lawTui 
heir of the monarchy. 

The first intelligence from the East which 
Heraciius received, ivas that of the loss of 
Antioch; but the aged metropolis, so often 
overturned by earthquakes, and pillaged by the 
enemy, could supply but a small and languid 
stream of treasure and blood. The Persians 

66 Christianis nec pactum esse, nec fidem, nec feedus - . - - quod 
id ulla illis fides fuissiet, r^em suom non occidissent. Eutycli. An- 
nales, tom. ii. p. 211. vers. Pocock. 

67 We must now, for some ages, take our leave of contemporary 
historians, and descend, if it he a descent, from the affectation of 
rhetoric to the rude simplicity of chronicles and ahridgmeiUs. 
Those of Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 244—279.) and Nicephonia 
(p- 5— IG.) supply a regular, but imperfect, series of the Persian war; 
and for any additional facts I quote my special authorities. Tbeo- 
phanei, a courtier, who became a monk, was bom A. D, 74S ; Nice- 
pborus, patriarch of Comtantinople, who died A.P. 829, was some- 
what younger : they both suffered in the cause of images. Hankius, 
de iscrittoribus Byaantinis, p. 200—246. 

68 The Persian historians have been themselves deceived; but 
Theophanes (p. 244.) accuses Chosroes d the fraud and falsehood; 
agid Etttychlusb^ves (Annal. tom. ii. p. 211.} that the son of Mau- 

who was saved from the assas^s, hved and died a monk on 


were equally successful, and more fortunate in 
the sack of Cmsarea, the capital of Cappadocia ; 
and as they advanced beyond the ramparts of the 
frontier, the boundary of ancient war, they found 
a less obstinate resistance and a more plentiful 
harvest. The pleasant vale of Damascus has 
been adorned in every age with a' royal ■ city : 
her obscure felicity has hitherto escaped the 
historian of the Roman empire; but Chosroes 
reposed his troops in the paradise of Damascus 
before he ascended the hills of Libanus, or 
invaded the cities of the Phoenician coast* 
The conquest of Jerusalem, which Palestine, 
had been meditated by Nushirvan, a.d.‘ 614; 
was achieved by the zeal and avarice of his 
grandson ; the ruin of the proudest monument of 
Christianity was vehemently urged by the into- 
lerant spirit of the Magi ; and lie could enlist, 
for this holy warfare, an army of six and twenty 
thousand Jews, whose furious bigotry might 
compensate, in some degree, for the want of 
valour and discipline. After the reduction of 
Galilee, and the region beyond the Jordan, whose 
resistance appears to have delayed the fate of the 
capita], Jerusalem itself was taken by assault. 
The sepulchre of Christ, and the stately churches 
of Helena and Constantine, were consumed, or 
at least damaged, by the dames; the devout 
offerings of three hundred years were rifled in 
one sacrilegious day ; the patriarch Zachariah, 
and the Ime cross, were transported into Persia ; 
and the massacre of ninety thousand Christians 
is imputed to the Jews and Arabs, who swelled 
the disorder of the Persian march. The fugi- 
tives of Palestine w^ere entertained at Alexandria 
by the charity of John the Archbishop, who is 
distinguished among a crowd of saints by the 
epithet of aimsgiver: and the revenues of the 
church, with a treasure of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, w^ere restored to the true proprie- 
tors, the poor of every country and every deno- 
mination. But Egypt itself, the ofEgvpt, 
only province which had been ex- A.n.ae*; 
erapt, since the time of Diocletian, from foreign 
and domestic war, w’^as again subdued by the 
successors of Cyrus. Pelusium, the key of that 
impervious country, was surprised by the cavalry 
of the Persians : they passed, with impunity, the 
innumerable channels of the Delta, and explored 
the long valley of tlie Nile, from the pyramids of 
Memphis to the confines of ^Ethiopia. Alexan- 
dria might have been relieved by a naval force, 
but the archbishop and the praTect embarked for 
Cyprus ; and Chosroes entered the second city 
of the empire, which still preserved a wealthy 
remnant of industry and commerce* His western 

59 Eutychius dates all the losses csf the empire under the reign of 
Phocas, an tsrror which saves the honour of Heraciius, whom he brings 
not from Car£h.ige, but Salonica, with a fleet laden with vegetables 
for the relief oC Constantinon^le (Annal. tom, ii. p. 223, 224.), The 
other Christians of the East, Barhebrsnis (atmd Asseman, Bihliothec. 
Orient, tom. iii. p, 412, 413.), Elmacin (liist. Saracau p. 13—16.}, 
Ahulpharagius (Ihrnast. p. 98, 99.), are more sincere and accurate. 
The years of the I’ersian war are di-sposed in the chronology of Pagi. 

60 On the conquest of .Terusalem, an event so interesting to the 
church, see the Annals of Eutychius (tom. ii. p. 212 -—223.), and the 
lamentations of the monk Antiochus (apucl Baronium, Annal. Ec- 
cles. A.D. 614, No. 16—26.), whose one hundred and twenty-nine 
homilies are still extant, if what no one reads may be said to be 
extant. 

61 The life of tliis worthy saint is composed by Leontius, a con« 
temporary bishop ; and I find in Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D, CIO. 
No. 10, &c.) and Fleury (tom. viii. p. 233—242.) sufficieud extracts w 
this edifying work. 
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trophy was erected, not on tlie walls of Car- 
thage, <^2 but in the neighbourhood of Tripoli; 
the Greek colonies of Gyrene were finally extir- 
pated ; and the conqueror, treading in the foot- 
steps of Alexander, returned in triumph through 
of Asia Minor, saiids of the Libyan desert. In 
A. b. 616 , &:c’. the same campaign, another army 
advanced from the Euphrates to the Thracian 
Bosphorus j Chalcedon surrendered after a long 
siege, and a Persian camp was maintained above 
ten years in the presence of Constantinople. The 
sea-coast of Pontus, the city of Aiicyra, and tlie 
isle of Rhodes, are enumerated among the last 
conquests of the Great King; and if Chosroes 
had possessed any maritime power, his boundless 
ambition would have spread slavery and desola- 
tion over the provinces of Europe. 

His rei^^n and the long-clisputed banks of 

niaj,Tiiiicence. the Tigris and Euphrates, the reign 
of the grandson of Nushirvan was suddenly 
extended to the Plellespont and the Nile, the 
ancient limits of the Persian monarchy. But 
the provinces, which had been fashioned by the 
habits of six hundred years to the virtues and 
vices of the Roman government, supported with 
reluctance the yoke of the barbarians. The idea 
of a republic w’as kept alive by the institutions, 
or at least by the writings, of the Greeks and 
Romans, and the subjects of Ileraclius had been 
educated to pronounce the words of liberty and 
law. But it has always been the pride and policy 
of Oriental princes, to display the titles and attri- 
butes of their omnipotence ; to upbraid a nation 
of slaves with their true name and abject con- 
dition, and to enforce, by cruel and insolent 
threats, the rigour of their absolute commands. 
The Christians of the East were scandalised by 
the worship of fire, and the impious doctrine of 
the two principles ; the Magi were not less into- 
lerant than the bishops, and the martyrdom of 
some native Persians, w'ho had deserted the 
religion of Zoroaster, ^3 was conceived to be the 
prelude of a fierce and general persecution. By 
the oppressive laws of Justinian, the advei'saries 
of the church were made the enemies of the 
state ; the alliance of the Jews, Nestorians, and 
Jacobites, had contributed to tlie success of 
Chosroes, and his partial favour to the sectaries 
provoked the hatred and fears of the Catholic 
clergy. Conscious of their fear and hatred, the 
Persian conqueror governed his new subjects 
with an iron sceptre ; and as if he suspected the 
stability of his dominion, he exhausted their 
wealth by exorbitant tributes and licentious ra- 
pine, despoiled or demolished the temples of the 
East, and transported to his hereditary realms 
.the gold, the silver, the precious marbles, the 
arts, and the artists of the Asiatic cities. In the 

62 The error of Barrmius, and many others who have carried the 
arms of Chosroes to Cartilage instead of Chalcedon, is founded on the 
near resemblance of the Greek words KaXxn^^va. and KapxrjSovaf in 
the text of Theophanes, &c. whicii have been sometimes confounded 
by transcribers, and sometimes by critics. 

63 Thegmuhie acts of St. Anastasius are published in those of the 
vilth general council, from whence Baronius (Anna!. F’ccles. A- B. 
614, 626,627.) and Butler (Lives of the Saints, vol. i. p. 242—248.) 
have taken their accounts. The holy martyr deserted from the Per- 
sian to the Roman army, became a monk at Jerusalem, and insult^ 
the worship of the Ma^, which was tlten established at Ciesarea in 
Palestine. 

64 Abulpharagius, Dynast, p. 99. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 14. ^ 
6,5 D’Anviile, Mem. de i’Acadtjmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxsii 

p. 568-571. 

66 The difterence between the two races consists in one or two 
bumps; the dromedary has only one; the si 2 eof the proper camel 


obscure picture of the calamities of the empire, 6-* 
It is not easy to discern the figure of Chosroes 
himself, to separate his actions from those of his 
lieutenants, or to ascertain his personal merit in 
the general blaze of glory and magnificence. 
He enjoyed with ostentation the fruits of vic- 
toiy, and frequently retired from the hardships 
of war to the luxury of the palace. But, in the 
space of twenty-four years, he was deterred by 
superstition or resentment from approaching the 
gates of Ctesiphon ; and his favourite residence 
of Artemita, or Dastagerd, was situate beyond 
the Tigris, about sixty miles to the north of the 
capital. 65 The adjacent pastures were covered 
with flocks and herds ; the paradise or jiark was 
replenished with pheasants, peacocks, ostiiches, 
roebucks, and wild boars, and the noble game of 
lions and tigers was sometimes turned loose for 
the bolder pleasures of the chace. Nine hundred 
and sixty elephants were maintained for the use 
or splendour of the Great King: his tents and 
baggage were carried into the field by twelve 
thousand great camels, and eight thousand of a 
smaller size ; and the royal stables %vere filled 
3vith six thousand mules and horses, among 
whom the names of Shebdiz and Barid are re- 
nowned for their speed or beauty. Six thousand 
guards successively mounted before the palace 
gate ; the service of the interior apartments was 
performed by f^velve thousand slaves ; and in 
the number of three thousand virgins, the fairest 
of Asia, some happy concubine might console 
her master for the age or the indifference of Sira, 
The various treasuies of gold, silver, gems, silk, 
and aromatics, were deposited in an hundred 
subterraneous vaults ; and the chamber Badaverd 
denoted the accidental gift of the winds which 
had wafted the spoils of Ileraclius into one of the 
Syrian harbours of his rival. The voice of flattery, 
and perhaps of fiction, is not ashamed to compute 
the thirty thousand rich hangings that adorned 
the wails ; the foity thousand columns of silver, 
or more probably of marble, and plated wood, 
that supported the roof; and the thousand 
globes of gold suspended in the dome, to imi- 
tate the motions of the planets and the con- 
stellations of the zodiac. 67 While the Persian 
monarch contemplated the wonders of his art 
and power, he received an epistle from an ob- 
scure citizen of Mecca, invitinghim to acknow- 
ledge Mahomet as the apostle of God. He 
rejected the invitation, and tore the epistle. « It 
“ is thus,” exclaimed the Arabian prophet, “ that 
" God will tear the kingdom, and reject the 
suppHcations of Chosroes.” 68 Placed on the 
verge of the two great empires of the East, Ma- 
homet observed with secret joy the progress of 
their mutual destruction ; and, in the midst of 


is larger ; the country he comes from, Turkestan or Bactriana; the 
dromedtey is confined to Arabia and Africa. Buacm, Hist- Naturelle, 
torn:, xi. p. 211, iStc. Aristot. Hist. Aniniai. tom. i. 1. ii. c. 1 . tom. ii. 

p. 186. 

67 Theophanes, Chronograph, p. 26S. D’Herbelot, Eihlioth(&qxie 
Orientate, p, 997. The Greeks describe the decay, the Persians tlie 
splendour, of Dastagerd; but the former speak from the modest wit- 
■ ness nf the eye, the latter fr om the vague report of the ear- . , 

68 The historians of Mahomet, Ahulfeda {in Vit. Sfoliammed. 
p. 92,03.), and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 247.), date this 
embassy in the riJth year of the Hegira, which commences A. I). 628, 
May in Their chronology is erroneous, since Chosroes died in the 
month of Felnhajy of the same year (Pari, Critics, tom. ii, n, 779.). 
The CGont ae Boiuainviliiers (Vie de Mahomed, p.327, 32S.) places 
this embassy about A. D. 615, soon after the conquest of Palestine. 
Yet Magomet tyouid scarcely have ventured so soon on so bold a 
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tlie Persian triiimplis, he ventared' to foretell, 
that before niany years should elapse, victory 
would again return to the . banners of the 
Romans. 

At the time when this prediction 
FSlinf is said to have been delivered, no 
A.D. Giu-022. could be more distant from 

its accomplishment, since the first twelve years 
of Heraclius announced tlie approaching disso- 
lution of the empire. If the motives of Chosroes 
had been pure and honourable, he must have 
ended the quarrel with the death of Phocas, and 
he would have embraced, as his best ally, the 
fortunate African who had so generously avenged 
the injuries of his benefactor Maurice. The pro- 
secution of the war revealed the true character 
of the barbarian ; and the suppliant embassies of 
Heraclius to beseech his clemency, that he would 
spare the innocent, accept a tribute, and give 
peac:e to the world, were rejected with contempt- 
uous silence or insolent menace. Syria, Egypt, 
and the provinces of Asia, w^ere subdued by the 
Persian arms ; while Europe, from the confines 
of Istria to the long wail of Tlirace, was op- 
pressed by the Avars, unsatiated wdth the blood 
and rapine of the Italian war. They had coolly 
massacred tlieir male captives in the sacred field 
of Fannonia ; the women and children w^ere re- 
duced to servitude, and the noblest virgins were 
abandoned to the promiscuous lust of the barba- 
rians, Tiie amorous matron who opened the 
gates of Friuli, passed a short night in the arms 
of her royal lover ; the next evening, Komilda 
was condemned to the embraces of twelve Avars, 
and the tHrd day the Lombard princess was im- 
paled In the sight of the camp, while the chagan 
cib«rved with a crael smile, that such a husband 
was die fit recompcnce of her lewdness and per- 
fidy.^ By tliese implacable enemies, Heraclius,. 
on either side, was insulted and tesieged ; and 
the Roman empire was reduced to the walls of 
Constantinople, with the remnant of Greece, 
Italy, and Africa, and some maritime cities, 
from Tyre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic coast. 
After the loss of Egypt, the capital w’'as afSicted 
by famine and pestilence ; and the emperor, in- 
capable of resistance, and hopeless of relief, had 
resolved to transfer his person and government 
to the more secure residence of Carthage. His 
ships were already laden with the treasures of 
the palace ; but his flight was arrested by the 
patriarch, who armed the powers of religion in 
the defence of his country, led Heraclius to the 
altar of St. Sophia, and extorted a solemn oath, 
that he would live and die with the people whom 
God had intrusted to bis care. The chagan was 
encamped in the plains of Thrace ; but he dis- 
sembled his perfidious designs, and solicited an 
interview with the emperor near the town of 
Heradea. Their reconciliation was celebrated 
with equestrian games j the senate and people, 
hx their gayest apparel, resorted to the festivd of 

69 See the xsxfh chapter of the Koran, intJtled ike Greeks. Our 
Jranesi and learned translator. Sale (p* 330, 331.), fairly states this 


HC), with wicked intentions, labours to establUh this evident pro- 
shecy of a future event, which must, in his opinis^, embarrass tlie 

y WariRiigarid, de Gestis Lan«*ard<Hnu.m, I, It. c. 38 . i% 
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peace ; and the Avars beheld, with envy and de“ 
sire, the spectacle of Roman luxury. On a sud- 
den, the hippodrome was encompassed by the 
Scythian, cavalry, who had pressed their secret 
and nocturnal march ; the tremendous sound of 
the chagan’s whip gave the signal of the assault; 
and Heraclius, wrapping his diadem round his 
arm, was saved, with extreme hazard, by the 
fleetness of his horse. So rapid was the pursuit, 
that the Avars almost entered the golden gate of 
Constantinople with the flying crowds but 
the plunder of the suburbs rewarded their trea- 
son, and they transported beyond the Danube 
two hundred and seventy thousand captives. On 
the shore of Chalcedon, the emperor held a safer 
conference with a more honourable foe, who, 
before Heraclius descended from his galley, sa- 
luted with reverence and pity the majesty of the 
purple. The friendly ofler of Sain, Hesoiicits 
the Persian general, to conduct an peace, 
embassy to the presence of the Great King, was 
accepted with the warmest gratitude ; and the 
prav^er for pardon and peace was humbly pre- 
sented by the pra&torian praefect, the preefect of 
the city, and one of the first ecclesiastics of the 
patriarchal church. 72 But the lieutenant of Chos- 
roes had fatally mistaken the intentions of his 
master. , It was not an embassy,” said' the ’ 
tyrant of Asia; “it was the person of Hera- 
“ ciius, bound in chains, that he should have 
“brought to the foot of my throne. I will 
“ never give peace to the emperor of Rome till 
“ he has abjured his crucified God, and embraced 
“the worship of the sun.” Sain w^as flayed 
alive, according to the inhuman practice of his 
country ; and the separate and rigorous confine- 
ment of the ambassadors violated the law of 
nations, and the faith of an express stipulation. 
Yet the experience of six years at length per- 
suaded the Persian monarch to renounce the 
conquest of Constantinople, and to specify the 
annual tribute or ransom of the Homan empire : 
a thousand talents of gold, a thousand talents of 
silver, a thousand silk robes, a thousand horses, 
and a thousand virgins. Heraclius subscribed 
these ignominious terms ; but the time and 
space which he obtained to collect such treasures 
from the poverty of the East was industriously 
employed in the preparations of a bold and des- 
perate attack. 

Of the characters conspicuous in 
history, thatof Heraclius is one of the 
most extraordinary and inconsist- -A-D-cai. 
ent. In th e first and the last years of a long reio-n, 
the emperor appears to be the slave of sloth, of 
pleasure, or of superstition ; the careless and 
impotent spectator of the public calamities. But ' 
the languid mists of the morning and evening 
are separated by the brightness of the meridian 
sun : the Arcadius of the palace arose the 
Caesar of the camp ; and the honour of Rome 
and Heraclius was gloriously retrieved by the 

71 The Piachal Chronicle, which sometimes introduces fracmenta 

of history into a barren list of names and dates, gives the be-st account 
of Uie tre^on of the Avars, p. 389, 390. The number of captives is 
added by Nicephorus. * 

72 Some original pi^es, such as the speech or letter of the Roman 
ambassadors (p. 386—388.), likewise constitute the merit of the Pas- 
chal Chronicle, which was composed, perhaps at Alexandria, under 
the regn of Heraclius. ■ . 
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exploits and trophies of six adventurous cam- 
paigns. It -was the duty of the Byzantine histo- 
rians to have revealed the causes of his slumber 
and vigilance. At this distance, we can only 
conjecture that he was endowed vtdth more per- 
sonal courage than political resolution; that he 
was detained by the charms, and perhaps the 
arts, of his niece Martina, with whom, after the 
death of Eudocia, he contracted an incestuous 
marriage ; 73 and that he yielded to the base 
advice of the counsellors, who urged as a funda- 
mental law, that the life of tlie emperor should 
never be exposed in the field. 74 Perhaps he was 
awakened by the last insolent demand of the 
Persian conqueror; but at the moment "when 
Heraclius assumed the spirit of an hero, the 
only hopes of the Romans were drawn from the 
vicissitudes of fortune, which might threaten the 
proud prosperity of Chosroes, and must be fa- 
vourable to those who had attained the lowest 
period of depression.75 To provide for the ex- 
penses of war, was the first care of the emperor ; 
and for the purpose of collecting the tribute, he 
was allowed to solicit the benevolence of the 
Eastern provinces. But the revenue no longer 
flowed in the usual channels ; the credit of an 
arbitrary prince is annihilated by his power; 
and the courage of Heraclius was first displayed 
in daring to borrow the consecrated wealth of 
churches, under the solemn vow of restoring, 
with usury, whatever he had been compelled to 
employ in the service of religion and of the 
empire. The clergy themselves appear to have 
sympathised with the public distress; and the 
discreet patriarch of Alexandria, without admit- 
ting tlie precedent of sacrilege, assisted his sove- 
reign by the miraculous or seasonable revelation 
of a secret treasure. 76 Of the soldiers who had 
conspired wdth Phocas, only two were found to 
have survived the sti'oke of time and of the bar- 
barians ; 77 the loss, even of these seditious vete- 
rans, was imperfectly supplied by the new levies 
of Heraclius; and the gold of the sanctuary 
united, in the same camp, the names, and arms, 
and languages, of the East and West. He would 
have been content with the neutrality of the 
Avars ; and his friendly entreaty, that the chagan 
would act, not as the enemy, but as the guard- 
ian, of the empire, w'as accompanied with a 
more persuasive donative of two hundred thou- 
sand pieces of gold. Two days after the festival 
of Easter, the emperor, exchanging his purple 
for the simple garb of a penitent and warrior,78 


gave the signal of his departure. To the faith of 
the people Heraclius recommended his children ; 
the civil and military powders were vested in the 
most deserving hands, and the discretion of the 
patriarch and senate was authorised to save or 
surrender the city, if they should be oppressed in 
his absence by the superior forces of the enemy. 

The neighbouring heights of Chai- 
cedon were covered with tents and uon of rW- 
arms: but if the new levies of Hera- ti'ePefSam. 
clius had been rashly led to the 
attack, the victory of the Persians in the sight 
of Constantinople might have been the last 
day of the Roman empire. As iropi’udeiit 
would it have been to advance into the pro- 
vinces of Asia, leaving their innumerable ca- 
valry to intercept his convoys, and continually 
to hang on the lassitude and disorder of his rear. 
But the Greeks were still masters of the sea ; a 
fleet of galleys, transports, and storeships, was 
assembled in the harbour ; the barbarians con- 
sented to embark ; a steady wind carried them 
through the Hellespont ; the western and 
southern coast of Asia Minor lay on their left 
hand ; the spirit of their chief was first displayed 
in a storm ; and even the eunuchs of Ms train 
were excited to suflfer and to work by the ex- 
ample of their master. He landed his troops 
on the confines of Syria and Cilicia, in the Gulf 
of Scanderoon, where the coast suddenly turns to 
the south ; 79 and liis discernment was expressed 
in the choice of this important post. so From 
all sides, the scattered garrisons of the maritime 
cities and the mountains might repair with speed 
and safety to his Imperial standard. The na- 
tural fortifications of Cilicia protected, and even 
concealed, the camp of Heraclius, which was 
pitched near Issus, on the same ground where 
Alexander had vanquished the host of Darius. 
The angle which the emperor occupied, was 
deeply indented into a vast semicircle of the 
Asiatic, Armenian, and Syrian provinces; and 
to whatsoever point of the circumference he 
should direct liis attack, it was easy for him to 
dissemble Ms own motions, and to prevent those 
of the enemy. In the camp of Issus, the Ro- 
man general reformed the sloth and disorder of 
the veterans, and educated the new recruits in 
the knowledge and practice of military virtue* 
Unfolding the miraculous image of Christ, he 
urged them to revenge the holy altars which bad 
been profaned by the worshippers of fire *. ad- 
dressing them by the endearing appellations of 


73 Nicephorus (p. 10, 11.), who brands this marriage with the 
names of adecf/Mov, and ade/itrov, is happv to observe, that cf two sons, 
its incestuous fruit, the elder was marked by Providence with a stiff 
neck, the younger with the loss of hearing. 

74 George of Pisidia (Acroas. i. 112—125. p. 5.), who states the 

opinions, acquits the pusillanimoxis counsellors of any sinister views. 
Would he have excused the proud and contemptuous admonition of 
Crispus ? ETriSeu-B-rafoiw ovk e^ov c^aaKe KaraXiftTraveiv fiatrt- 

Xeta, xut Tot 5 •rroppeo eirivoiptafetv Sitvap.wiVm 

75 Et vat aicpov ’rjpp.cvat eveftac 

Eo'^aX/Aei'a? Xeyovaiv ovie aTretKortict 

KeiOfflo) TO XotTTOi* ev Koxott ra HepcrtSot: 

AvTiuTpo^mt 6e, &iC* . . ' 

George Pisid. Acroas. i. 51, &c. p. 4. 
The Orientals are not less fond of remarking this strange vicissitude; 
and I remember some story of Khosrou Parviz, not very unlike the 
ring of Polycrates of Samos. 

76 Baronius gravely relates this discovery, or rather transmutation 
of barrels, not of honey, but of gold { Annul. Eccles. A. D. 620, No. 3, 
&c.). Yet the loan was arbitrary, since it was collected by soldiers, who 
were ordered to leave the patriarch of Alexandria no more than one 
hundred pounds of gold. Nicephorus (p.ll.), two hundr^ years 
afterwards, speaks with ilbhumour of this contribution, which the 
church of Constantinople might Still feel. 


77 Theophylact Siraocatta, I. viii. c. 12. This circumstance need 
not excite our surprise. The muster-roll of a regiment, even in time 
cC peace, is renewed in less than twenty or twenty-five years. 

is He changed his purple f for black, buskins, and dyed them red in 
the blood of me Persians (Georg. Pisid. Acroas. iii. 118. 121, 122. 
See the Notes of Foggini, p. 35.). 

79 George of Pisidia (Acroas. ii. 10. p. 8.) has fixed this important 
point of the Syrian and Gilician gates. They are elegantly described 
by Xenophon, who marched through them a thousand years before. 
A narrow pass of three stadia between steep high rocks {Trerpat tjXi- 
/Sarcu) and the Mediterranean, was closed at each end by strong gates* 
impregnable to the land (vapeXOcw ovk rp> ^ta), accessible by sea 
(Anabaa^i. i. p. 35, 36. with E^utchinson's Geographical Dissemtion, 


ig. p. 680, 6S1. Schultens, Index Geograph. ; - 

calcem Vit. Saladin. p. 9. Voyage ea Turquie et en Fersse, par M. Ot- 
ter, tom.l. p. 78, 79.). 

m Heraclius might write to a friend in the moflest words of Cicero; 
** Castra hahuimus ea ipsa qum contra Paiium habuerat apud J.ssura 
" Alexander, imperator haud paulo melior quam aut tu aut ego»*’ Ad 
Atticam, V. 20- Issus, a rich and flourishing city in the time of 
Xeaiophon, was ruined by the prosperity of Alexandria or Scanderoon, 
on the other side of the bay. 
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sons and brethren, he deplored the public and 
private wrongs of the republic. The subjects of 
a monarch were persuaded that they fought in 
the cause of freedom ; and a similar enthusiasm 
was communicated to the foreign mercenaries, 
who rnu:>t have vdewed with equal indifference 
the interest of Rome and of Persia, Heraclius 
Inraself, with the skill and patience of a cen- 
turion, inculcated the lessons of the school of 
tactics, and the soldiers were assiduously trained 
in the use of their weapons, and the exercises 
and evolutions of the field. The cavalry and in- 
fantry in light or heavy armour were divided into 
two parties; the trumpets were fixed in the centre, 
and their signals directed the march, the charge, 
tiie retreat, or pursuit ; the direct or oblique order, 
the deep or extended phalanx ; to reprpent in 
fictitious combat the operations of genuine war. 
Whatever hardship the emperor imposed on the 
troops, he inflicted with equal severity on him- 
self ; their labour, their diet, their sleep, were 
measured by the inflexible rules of discipline ; 
and, without despising the enemy, they were 
taught to repose an implicit confidence in their 
own valour and the wisdom of their leader, 
Cilicia was soon encompassed wdth the Persian 
arms; but their cavalry hesitated to enter the 
defiles of Mount Taurus, till they were circum- 
vented by the evolutions of Heraclius, who in- 
sensibly gained their rear, whilst he appeared to 
present his front in order of battle. By a false 
motion, which seemed to threaten Armenia, he 
drew them, against their wishes, to a general 
action. They were tempted by the artful dis- 
order of his camp ; but when they advanced to 
mmbat, the ground, the sun, and the expect- 
ation of botli armies, were unpropitious to the 
barbarians; the Homans successfully repeated 
their tactics in a field of battle, 8^ and the event 
of the day declared to the world, that the Per- 
sians were not invincible, and that an hero was 
invested with the purple. Strong in victory 
and fame, Heraclius boldly ascended the heights 
of Mount Taurus, directed his march through 
the plains of Cappadocia, and established his 
troops for the wiiHer season, in safe and plen- 
tiful quarters on the banks of the river Halys.s^ 
His soul was superior to the vanity of en- 
tertaining Constantinople with an imperfect 
triumph ; but the presence of the emperor was 
indispensably required to soothe the restless and 
rapacious spirit of the Avars. 

Since tlie days of Scipio and Hannibal, no 

SI Foggini (Annotat, p. SI.) s«s|)ects that the Persians were de- 
ceived by the of .EPan ( Tiictic. c. -IS.) an intricate 

spirai motion of the army. He observes (p- ‘2S.) that the military de- 
fiori]rtions of Utiorge of Pisidia are traruscribed in the Tactics of tlie 
inn|»e«Mr.Ijeo. 

82 tjeorgfj of Pisidia, an eye-witness (Acroas. it. 122, &c.), de- 
scribed, in three acnuuins or cantos, the first expedition of Her>tcUus. 
The poem has been lately il“77) published at Rome; but such vaipie 
and declamatory praise is far from corresponding with the sanguine 
hotjes of Pagi, fi’Anville, See, 

S3 Titfiophanes <p. 2.>6-) carries Heraclius swiftly (xara raxoc) into 
Armenia. Nicejthorus {p. II.), though he confounds the two expedi- 
tions, defines the proiiitce of LaxLca. Eutychius (Annai. tom. il. 
,p. 231.) has given the 3(XH} men, with Uie more probable station of 

84 From Constantinople to Trebizond, with a fair wind, four or 
five days; fr-om thence to Erzerotn, five; to Erivan, twelve; to 
Tauris, ten ; in all thirty-two. Such is the Itmerury of Tavernier 
(Vorages, tom. i. p. 12-56.), who was perfectly conversant with the 
toads of Asia. Toumeforr, who travelled with a pasha, I®” 
twelve days between TreWr-md and Krzerom (voyage du Levant, 
tom. lottre xviii.) ; and Chardin, Voyages, tom. i. p. 249— 
’.'p^ te mm wnct distance fifty-three parasatigs, each 5<X)0 
IWWei ?) between Brivao and Tanxia. 

8r» The eacpeditloti of HeracUns into Persia is finely illustrated by 
H. IPAjnviile (MdmtoirtiCi de I’AcadiSnue dea Inscriptioiaa, tom.xxviii. 


bolder enterprise had been attempted 

than that wdiich Heraclius aciiieved expedition, 

for the deliverance of the empire. 

He permitted the Persians to oppress 
for a wdiiie the provinces, and to insult with im- 
punity the capital of the East ; while the Ro- 
man emperor explored his perilous "way through 
the Black Sea,s-i: and the mountains of Ar- 
menia, penetrated into the heart of Persia, 
and recalled the armies of the Groat King to 
the defence of their bleeding country. With a 
select band of five thousand soldiers, Heraclius 
sailed from Constantinople to Trebizond ; as- 
sembled his forces which had wintered in the 
Pontic regions; and from the mouth of the 
Phasis to the Caspian Sea, encouraged his sub- 
jects and allies to march with the successor of 
Constantine under the faithful and victorious 
banner of the cross. When the legions of Lucul- 
lus and Pompey first passed the Euphrates, they 
blushed at their easy victory over the natives of 
Armenia. But the long experience of war had 
hardened the minds and bodies of that effeminate 
people ; their zeal and bravery were approved in 
the service of a declining empire ; they abhorred 
and feared the usurpation of tiie house of Sassan, 
and the memory of persecution envenomed their 
pious hatred of tlie enemies of Christ, The 
limits of Annenia, as it had been ceded to the 
emperor Maurice, extended as far as the A raxes : 
the river submitted to the indignity of a bridge, sc 
and Heraclius, in the footsteps of Marc Antony, 
advanced towards the city of Tauris or Gaiid- 
zaca,S7 the ancient and modern capital of one of 
the provinces of Media. At the head of forty 
thousand men, Chosroes himself had returned 
from some distant expedition to oppose the pro- 
gress of the Roman arms ; but he retreated on the 
approach of Heraclius, declining the generous 
alternative of peace or of battle. Instead of 
half a million of inhabitants, w’hich have been 
ascribed to Tauris under the reign of the Sophis, 
the city contained no more than three thousand 
iiouses ; but the value of the royal treasures was 
enhanced by a tradition, that they were the 
spoils of Crcesiis, wliich had been transported 
by Cyrus from the citadel of Sardes. The 
rapid conquests of Heraclius w'ere suspended 
only by the winter season ; a motive of prudence, 
or superstition, 8S determined his retreat into the 
province of Albania, along the shores of the 
Caspian ; and his tents were most probably 
pitched in the plains of Mogan,8i^ the favourite 

p. .659— '57.3.). He discovers the situation of Gandzaca, Thebarma, 
Dastagerd, &c. with admirable skill and learning; but the ob.'scure 
campaign of 624 he passes over in silence. 

86 Et ])ontem indignatus Araxes. Virgil, jEnoid, vhi. 728. 

The river Araxes is noisy, rapid, vehement, and, with the melting of 
the snows, irresistible : the .strongest and nio.st massy bridges are swept 
away by the current ; and its is attested hy the ruins ot 

arches near tire old town of Zulfu. Voyages do Chardin, tom. i. 

^ 87 Chardin, tom. i. p. 255—2.59. With the Orientals (Blferbelot, 
Bibliotli. Orient, p. 831.), he ascribes the foundation of Tauris, or 
Tehris, to Zolieide, the wife of the famous khalif Haroun Alrashid; 
but it appears to havelwen more ancient ; and the names of Gandzaca, 
Gazaca, Gaza, are expressive of the royal treasure. The numl>er of 
550,0(X) inliabitants is reduced by Chardin from l,100,0u0, the popular 


88 He opened the 00 = 5 ) 61 , and applied or interpreted the first casual 
passa^ to the name and situation of -Albania. Theophanes, p. 258. 

89 The heath of Mogan, between the Cyrus and the Araxes, is .sixty 
parasangs in lerjgth and twenty in breadth (Olearius, p. 102.3, 1024.), 
-ahounding in waters and fruitful pastures fHist. de Nader Shah, 
translated by Mr. Jones from a Fersian MS. part ii. p. 2, 3.). See 
die em’.tmoments of 'I'iniur (Hist, par Shorefeddin Ali, 1. v. c.37. 
U n. c. 1.3.) and the coronation of Nader v^Jhah (HEt. Fersaime, p. 3— 
13. and the E'lglEli Life by Mr. Jones., p. 61, 65. J. 
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encampment of Oriental princes* In the course 
of this successful inroad, he signalised the zeal 
and revenge of a Christian emperor : at his com- 
mand, the soldiers extinguished the hre, and 
destroyed the temples, of the Magi ; the statues 
of Ghosroes, who aspired to divine honours, 
were abandoned to the flames ; and the ruins of 
Thebarma or Ormia,-’o which had given bii-th 
to Zoroaster himself, made some atonement for 
the injuries of the holy sepulchre* A purer 
spirit of religion was shown in the relief and de- 
liverance of fifty thousand captives, Heraclius 
was rewarded by their tears and grateful ac- 
clamations ; but this wise measure, which spread 
tire fame of his benevolence, diffused the mur- 
murs of the Persians against the pride and ob- 
stinacy of their own sovereign. 

Amidst the glories of the succeeding cam- 
paign, Heraclius is almost lost to our eyes, and 
to those of the Byzantine historians.^i From 
the spacious and fruitful plains of Albania, the 
emperor appears to follow the chain of Hyr- 
caniaii mountains, to descend into the province 
of Media or Irak, and to carry his victorious 
arras as far as the royal cities of Casbin and Is- 
pahan, which had never been approached by a 
Roman conqueror. Alarmed by the danger of 
his kingdom, the powers of Chosroes were 
already recalled from the Nile and the Bos- 
phorus, and three formidable armies surrounded, 
in a distant and hostile land, the camp of the 
emperor. The Golchian allies prepared to de- 
sert his standard ; and the fears of the bravest 
veterans were expressed, rather than concealed, 
by their desponding silence, “ Be not terrified,’* 
** said the intrepid Heraclius, “ by the multi- 
“ tude of your foes. With the aid of Heaven, 

one Roman may triumph over a thousand 
“ barbarians. But if we devote our lives for the 

salvation of our brethren, we shall obtain the 

crown of martyrdom, and our immortal reward 
“ will be liberally paid by God and posterity.” 
These magnanimous sentiments were supported 
by the vigour of his actions. Pie repelled the 
threefold attack of the Persians, improved the 
divisions of their chiefs, and, by a well-concerted 
train of marches, retreats, and successful actions, 
finally chased them from the field into the for- 
tified cities of Media and Assyria, In the se- 
verity of the winter season, Sabaraza deemed 
himself secure in the walls of Salban ; he was 
surprised by the activity of Pleraclius, who 
divided his troops, and performed a laborious 
march in the silence of the night. The flat 
roofs of the houses were defended with useless 
valour against the darts and torches of the Ro- 
mans : the satraps and nobles of Persia, w-ith 
their wives and children, and the flow'er of their 
martial youth, were either slain or made pri- 
soners. The general escaped by a precipitate 

90 Thebarma and Ormia, near the lahe Spaitta, are ’proved to Iws 

the same city by D'Anville {iileinoires de I’Acatlomie, tom. xxviil. 
p. 6G4, It is honoured as the birth-place of Zoroaster, accord- 

ing to the Persians (Schiiltens, Index Geograph, p. 4S.J; and their 
tr^ition is fortified, by M. Perron d’Anqut^til (Mem. de PAcad. des 
Inscript, tom. rsad. p. 375.), with some texts from hin, or /Acir, Zenda- 

91 I cannot find, and fwhat is much more) M. d’Anville does not 
attempt to seek, the Salban, Tarantum, territory of the Huns, 
mentioned by Theophanes (p. 2G0— 262.). Euiychius { Anna!, torn, ii. 
p. 231, 232.), an insufficient author, names Asphahan ; and Cashiit is 
most probably tite city of Sapor, Ispahan is twenty-four days’ journey 


flight, but his golden armoer was the prize of 
the conqueror j and the soldiers cf Heraclius 
enjoyed the wealth and repose which they had 
so nobly deserved. On the return of spring, 
the emperor traversed in seven days the moun- 
tains of Curdistan, and passed without resist- 
ance the rapid stream of the Tigris. Oppressed 
by the weight of their spoils and captives, the 
Roman army halted under the w^alls of Amida ; 
and Heraclius informed the senate of Constan- 
tinople of his safety and success, which they 
had already felt by the retreat of the besiegers. 
The bridges of the Euphrates %vere destroyed 
by tlie Persians ; but as soon as the emperor 
had discovered a ford, they hastily retired to 
defend the banks of the Sarus,9'^ in Cilicia. 
That river, an impetuous torrent, was about 
three hundred feet broad, the bridge was for- 
tified with strong turrets, and the banks were 
lined with barbarian archers. After a bloody 
conflict, w’hich continued till the evening, the 
Romans prevailed in the assault, and a I’ersian 
of gigantic size w’as slain and thrown into the 
Sarus by the hand of the emperor himself. 
The enemies were dispersed and dismayed ; 
Heraclius pursued his march to Sebaste in Cap- 
padocia ; and at the expiration of three years, 
the same coast of the Euxine applauded his 
return from a long and victorious expedition.^3 
^ Instead of skirmishing on the fron- Deliverance of 
tier, the tw^o monarchs w’ho disputed 
the empire of the East aimed their sfimsanlAv^. 
desperate strokes at the heart of their 
rival. The military force of Persia w'as wasted 
by the marches and combats of twenty years, and 
many of the veterans, who had survived the pe- 
rils of the sw'ord and the climate, were still de- 
tained in the fortresses of Egypt and Syria. But 
the revenge and ambition of Chosroes exhausted 
his kingdom; and the new levies of subjects, 
strangers, and slaves, were divided into three for- 
midable bodies. The first aimy of fifty thousand 
men, illustrious by the ornament and title of 
the golden spearSf w'as destined to march against 
Heraclius ; the second was stationed to prevent 
his junction with the troops of his brotlier Theo- 
dorus ; and the third was commanded to besiege 
Constantinople, and to second the operations 
of the cfaagan, with whom the Persian king bad 
ratified a treaty of alliance and partition. Sar- 
bar, the general of the third army, penetrated 
through the provinces of Asia to the well-known 
camp of Chalcedon, and amused himself witii 
the destruction of the sacred and profane 
buildings of the Asiatic suburbs, while he im- 
patiently waited the arrival of his Scythian 
friends on the opposite side of the Bosphorus. 
On the twenty-ninth of June, thirty thousand 
barbarians, the vanguard of the Avars, forced 
the long w'all, and drove into the capital a pro- 

fSrora TawriS) and Casbin half way between them (Voyages de Taver- 
nier, tom. i, p. 63— 82-). 

92 At ten paxastangs from Tarsns, the army of the younger CyroM 
passed the Saras, three plethra in breadth : the Pvxainus, a stadium 
in breadth, ran five parasangs farther to the east (Xenophon. Anabas, 
l.i. p.33,34.). 

93 George of Pisidia (Bell. Abarirnm, 246—265, p. 49.) celebrates 
vrifli truth the pmeveHis|; courage of the three campaigns irpttt wept. 

against the Persians. 

94 JPetaviws (Annotatlones ad Nicephonim, p. 62, 63, 64.) discrimi- 
nattffl the names and actions of five Persian gmerah who were succe* ' 

. siv^y sent against Heraciim. . 
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miscuous crowd of peasants, citizens, and sol- 
diers. Foui'score thousand 9^ of his native sub- 
jects, and of the vassal tribes of Gepidse, Eussians, 
Bulgarians, and Sclavonians, advanced under 
the standard of the chagan ; a month was spent 
in marches and negotiations, but the whole city 
was invested on the thirty-first of July, from tlie 
suburbs of Pera and Galata to the Blachernse 
and seven towers ; and the inhabitants descried 
with terror the flaming signals of the European 
and Asiatic shores. In the mean while the ma- 
gistrates of Constantinople repeatedly strove to 
purchase the retreat of the chagan: but their 
deputies were rejected and insulted ; and he 
suffered the patricians to stand before his throne, 
w’hile the Persian envoys, in silk robes, were 
seated by his side. “ You see,” said the haughty 
barbarian, “ the proofs of my perfect union with 
** the Great King ; and his lieutenant is ready 
to send into my camp a select band of three 
thousand warroirs. Presume no longer to 
“ tempt your master with a partial and iiiade- 
** quate ransom : your wealth and your city are 
“ the only presents worthy of my acceptance. 
For yourselves, I shall permit you to depart, 
** each with an under-ganuent, and a shirt ; and, 
“ at my entreaty, my friend Sarbar will not re- 
fuse a passage through his lines. Your ab- 
sent prince, even now a captive or a fugitive, 
has left Constantinople to its fate ; nor can you 
escape the arms of the Avars and Persians, 
** unless you could soar into air like birds, un- 
“ less like fishes you could dive into the waves, ” 86 
During ten successive days, the capital was as- 
saulted by the Avars, who had made some pro- 
gress in the science of attack ; they advanced to 
sap or batter the wall, under the cover of the 
impenetrable tortoise j their engines discharged 
a perpetual volley of stones and darts ; and 
twelve lofty towers of wood exalted the com- 
batants to the height of the neighbouring ram- 
parts. But the senate and people were animated 
by the spirit of Heraclius, who had detached to 
their relief a body of twelve tliousand cuirassiers ; 
the ])owers of fire and mechanics were used with 
su])erior art and success in the defence of Con- 
stantinople ; and tlie galleys, with tvro and three 
ranks of oars, commanded the Bosphonis, and 
rendered the Persians the idle spectators of the 
defeat of their allies. The Avars w'ere repulsed; 
a fleet of Sclavonian canoes was destroyed in the 
harbour; the vassals of the chagan threatened to 
desert, his provisions were exhausted, and after 
burning his engines, he gave the signal of a slow 
and formidable retreat. The devotion of the 
Bomans ascribed this signal deliverance to the 
Virgin Mary ; but the mother of Christ would 

95 Tliis number of eight myriads is specified by George of Ksidia 
(Bell. Abar. 219.). The poet (.50*-8S.) clearly indicates that the old 
chngart lived till the reign of Heracliits, and that his son and suc- 
cessor was bom of a foreign mother. Yet Foggjlni { Annotat. p. 37.1 
has ^ven another interpretation to this passage- 

96 A bird, a frog, a mouse, and five arrows, had been the present 
of the beytbian king to Darius (Herodot. 1. iv. c. 131, 132.). Substl- 
tuez une lettre a ces signes (says llonsseau, with much good taste) 
plus elle sera mena^ante motng elle effraveira ; ce ne sera qu'une fan- 
faronnade demt Darius n’eut fait q«e rife (Emile, tom. iii. p.l46.). 
Yet I much question whether the senate and people Constantinople 
feagfted at this message of the chagan. 

97 The Paschal Chronicle (p. 392— 397.) gives a minute and au- 
ftaitic narrative of the aege and deliverance of ConstanUnople. 
Theemhanes (p. 264.) adds some circumstances ; and a faint light 
may be ohtaiued from the smoke of George of PMdia, who has 
'^posed a poem (de Belio Abarico, p. 45—54.) toj commemorate 


surely have condemned their inhuman murder 
of the Persian envoys, wdio were entitled to the 
rights of humanity, if they were not protected by 
the laws of nations. 87 

After the division of his army, 

Heraclius prudently retired to the couqT^tsor 
banks of the Phasis, from whence 
he maintained a defensive war against the fifty 
thousand gold spears of Persia. His anxiety 
was relieved by the deliverance of Constanti- 
nople; his hopes were confirmed by a victory of 
his brother Theodorus ; and to the hostile league 
of Chosroes with the Avars, the Roman emperor 
opposed the useful and honourable alliance of 
the Turks, At his liberal invitation, the horde 
of CbozarsSS ti-ansported their tents from the 
plains of the Volga to the mountains of Geor- 
gia; Heraclius received them in the neighbour- 
hood of Teflis, and the khan with his nobles 
dismounted from their horses, if we may credit 
the Greeks, and fell prostrate on the ground, to 
adore the purple of the Caesar. Such voluntary 
homage and important aid w'ere entitled to the 
warmest acknowledgments ; and the emperor, 
taking off his own diadem, placed it on the head 
of the Turkish prince, whom he saluted with 
a tender embrace and the appellation of son. 
After a sumptuous banquet, he presented Ziebel 
with the plate and ornaments, the gold, the 
gems, and the silk, which had been used at the 
Imperial table, and, with his own hand, distri- 
buted rich jewels and earrings to his new allies. 
In a secret interview, he produced the portrait 
of his daughter Eudocia, 89 condescended to flat'* 
ter the barbarian %vith the promise of a fair and 
augusl bride, obtained an immediate succour of 
forty thousand horse, and negotiated a strong 
diversion of the Turkish arms on the side of the 
Oxus.^w The Persians, in their turn, retreated 
with precipitation ; in the camp of Edessa, He- 
raclius reviewed an army of seventy thousand 
Romans and strangers ; and some months were 
successfully employed in the recovery of the 
cities of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, 
Yrhose fortifications had been imperfectly re- 
stored. Sarbar still maintained the important 
station of Chalcedon ; but the jealousy of Chos- 
roes, or the artifice of Heraclius, soon alienated 
the mind of that powerful satrap from the service 
of his king and country, A messenger was in- 
tercepted with a real or fictitious mandate to 
the cadarigan, or second in command, directing 
him to send, without delay, to the throne, the 
head of a guilty or unfortunate general. The 
despatches were transmitted to Sarbar himself ; 
and as soon as he read the sentence of his own 
death, he dexterously inserted the names of four 

98 The po'wer of the Chozars prevailed in the viith, viiith, and ixth 
centuries. They were known to the Greeks, the Arabs, and, under 
the name of Kosa, to the Chinese themselves. Da Guignes, Hist, des 
HunSjjtom- ii. part ii. p. 307—509. 

99 Epiphania, or Eudocia, the only daughter of Heraclius and his 
first wife Eudocia, was bom at Constantinople on the 7th of July, 
A. D. 611, bapti'zed the 13th of August, and cro'wned (m the oratory 
of St. Stephen in the x*2iJi3,ce) the 4th of Octolier of the same year. 
At this time she was about fifteen. Eudocia. was afterwards sent to 
her Turkish husband, but the news of his death stoptjed her jour- 
ney, and prevented the consummation (Ducange, Pamiiis: Byzjmtin, 
p. IIS.). 

100 Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 13 — 16.) gives some curious and 
probable facts : but his numbers are rather too high — 300,000 Ro- 
mans assembled at Edessa — 500,000 Persians killed at Nineveh, 
The abatanent of a cypher is scarcely enough to restore his sanity. 
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hundred officers, assembled a military council, 
and asked the cadangan, whether he w'as pre- 
pared to execute the commands of their tyrant? 
The Persians unanimously declared, that Chos- 
roes had forfeited.. the sceptre ; a .separate ^ treaty 
was concluded with the government of Constan- 
tinople ; and if some considerations of honour or 
policy restrained Sarbar from joining the stand- 
ard of Heraciius, the emperor w’as assured, that 
he might prosecute, without interruption, his 
designs of victory and peace. 

, Deprived of his firmest support, 

and doubtful of the fidelity of his 
A.I). 6S/; the greatufiss of Chosroes 

W'as still conspicuous in its ruins. The number 
of five hundred thousand may be interpreted as 
an Oriental metaphor, to describe the men and 
arms, the horses and elephants, that covered 
Media and Assyria against the invasion of He*, 
radius. Yet the Romans boldly advanced from 
the Araxes to the Tigris, and the timid prudence 
of Rhazates w'as content to follow them by forced 
marches through a desolate country, till he re- 
ceived a peremptory mandate to risk the fate of 
Persia in a decisive battle, Eastw'ard of the 
Tigiis, at the end of the bridge of Mosal, the 
great Nineveh had formerly been erected ; loi 
the city, and even the ruins of the city, had long 
since disappeared *.102 the vacant space afforded 
a spacious field for the operations of the two 
armies. But these operations are neglected by 
the Byzantine historians, and, like the authors 
'■ .of epic poetry and romance, they ascribe the vic- 
tory, not to the militaiy conduct, but to the per- 
sonal valour, of their favourite hero. On this 
memorable day, Heraciius, on his horse Phallas, 
, . suriiassed the bravest of his warriors : 

December 1 . his iip was pierced with a spear, 
the steed was wounded in the thigh, 
but he carried his master safe and victorious 
through the triple phalanx of the barbarians. 
In the heat of the action, three valiant chiefs 
W'ere successively slain by the sw'ord and lance 
of the emperor : mong these was Rhazates him- 
self ; he fell like a soldier, but the sight of his 
head scattered grief and despair through the 
fainting ranks of the Persians. His armour of 
pure and massy gold, the shield of one hundred 
and tw’cnty plates, the sword and belt, the sad- 
dle and cuirass, adorned the triumph of Hera- 
ciius ; and if he had not been faithful to Christ 
and his mother, tlie champion of Rome might 
have offered the fourth opime spoils to the Ju- 
piter of the Capitol. 103 In the battle of Nine- 
veh, which was fiercely fought from daybreak 
to the eleventh hour, tw'enty-eight standards, 
beside those wdiich might be broken or tom, 
w^ere taken fiom the Persians; the greatest part 
of their army w'as cut in pieces; and the victors, 
concealing their owm loss, passed the night on 

101 Ctesjas (apud DiodSV. Sicul. tom. i. 1. ii. p. 115, edit. Wessc- 
ling) assigns 480 .stadia (iMjrhapii only 32 mile’, for the circumference 
of JXineveh. Jonas talks of three days’ journey i the 120,(11(0 persons 
described by the prophet as incapable of discerning tbeir right hand 
from their left, may afford about 700,000 persons of all ages for the 
inhabitants of that ancient capital (Goguet, Origines de.s Lois., &c. 
tom. iii. part i. p. 92, 95.), which ceas^ to exist GOO years before 
Christ. The western suburb still subsisted, and is mentioned under 
the name of Mosul, in the first age of the Arabian khaUfs. 


Kineveh v 

old rampart of b . 

Ranked with 1500 towers, each of the height of 200 &et. 


feet high. 


the field. They acknowledged, that on tliis oc- 
casion It was less difficult to kill than to di.s- 
corafit the soldiers of Chosroes ; amidst the 
bodies of their friends, no more than tw'o how- 
shots from the enemy, the remnant of the Per- 
sian cavalry stood firm till the seventh hour of 
the night ; about tlie eighth hour they retired to 
their unrified camp, collected their baggage, and 
dispersed on all sides, from, the w'aut of orders 
rather than of resolution. The diligence of 
Heraciius w'as not less admirable in the use of 
victory ; by a march of forty-ciglit miles in font 
and twenty hours, his vanguard occupied the 
bridges of the great and the lesser Zab ; and the 
cities and palaces of Assyria wx-re open for the 
first time to the Romans. By a just gradation 
of magnifi..ent scenes, they penetrated to the 
royal seat of Dasfagerd; and, though mtich of 
the treasure had been removed, and much had 
been expended, the remaining wealth appears to 
have exceeded their hopes, and even to have 
satiated their avarice. Whatever could not be 
easily transported they consumed with fire, that 
Chosroes might feel the anguish of tliose w’-ounds, 
w’hich he had so often inflicted on the provinces 
of the empire; and justice might allow the ex- 
cuse, if the desolation had been confined to the 
wmrks of regal luxury, if national hatred, military 
licence, and religious zeal, had not w'asted with 
equal rage the liabitations and the temples of the 
guiltless subject. The recovery of three hundred 
Roman standards, and the deliverance of the 
numerous captives of Edessa and Alexandria, 
reflect a purer glory on the arms of Heraciius. 
From the palace of Dastagerd, he pursued 
bis march within a few miles of Modain or 
Ctesiphon, till he was stopped, on the banks of 
the Arba, by the difficulty of the passage, the 
rigour of the season, and perhaps the fame of an 
impregnable capital. The return of the emperor 
is marked by the modern name of the city of 
Sherhzour ; he fortunately passed Mount Zara, 
before the snow, which fell incessantly thirty- 
four days; and the citizens of Gandzaca, or 
Tauris, were compelled to entertain his soldiers 
and their horses with an hospitable reception, 
When the ambiticn of Chosroes Fiiswof 
was reduced to the defence of his 
hereditary kingdom, the love of i>«. 29 . 
glory, or even the sense of shame, sliould have 
urged him to meet his rival in the field. In the 
battle of Nineveh, his courage might have taught 
the Persians to vanquish, or he might have fallen 
w'ith honour by the lance of a Roman emperor. 
The successor of Cyrus chose rather, at a secure 
distance, to expect the event, to assemble the re- 
lics of the defeat, and to retire by measured steps 
before the march of Heraciius, till he beheld wdth 
a sigh the once loved mansions of Dastagerd, 
Both his friends and enemies were persuaded, 

103 Rex TfigJa anna fero (says Romnlus, in the first consecration) 

. . . - bina pastea (continues Livy, i. lO.) inter tot Ijella, opimn parta 
sunt spdiia, adeo rara ejus fortnna decoris. If Vsirro fiwud I'omjt. 
Festlim, p. 306. edit. Dacier) could justify bis liberality m granting 
Uie (iftime Spoils even to a common, soldier who had slain the king or 
genera! of the enemy, tlie honour would have been much more cheap 


104 in describing this last expedition of Heraciius, the facts, the 
placea, and the dates of Theophaites (p. 205—271.^ are so accurate 
and authf^tic, that he must have followed the original letters of the 
of which the Paschal Chronicle has preserved (p. 39S— 402.) 
a CHXiOtts specimen. 
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' ■ ■■ ' : 

. that it was ■ ths infeiitioii of Cliosroas to bury 
himself under the ruins of the city and paiace ; 
and as both might ha%^e been equally adverse to 
his Sight, the monarch of Asia, with Sira, and 
three concubines, escaped through an hole in the 
wall nine days before the arrival of the Romans. 
The slow and stately procession in which he 
showed himself to the jirostrate crowd, was 
changed to a rapid and secret journey ; and the 
first evening he lodged in the cottage of a pea- 
sant, whose humble door would scarcely give 
admittance to the Great King.^oa His super- 
stition was subdued by fear : on the third day, 
ho entered with Joy the fortifications of Ctesi- 
phon ; yet he still doubted of his safety till he 
had opposed the river Tigris to foe pursuit of the 
Rornans. The discovery of his flight agitated 
with terror and tumult the palace, the city, and 
the camp of Dastagerd : the satraps hesitated 
whether they had most to fear from their sove- 
reign or the enemy ; and the females of the 
haram were astonished and pleased by the sight 
of mankind, till the jealous husband of three 
thousand wives again confined them to a more 
distant castle. At his command, the army of 
Dastagerd retreated to a new camp: the front 
was covered by foe Arba, and a line of tw'o hun- 
dred elephants ; the troops of the more distant 
provinces successively arrived, and the vilest do- 
mestics of the king and satraps were enrolled for 
the last defence of the throne. It was still in the 
power of Chosroes to obtain a reasonable peace ; 
and he was repeatedly pressed by the messengers 
of Heraclius, to spare the blood of his subjects, 
and to relieve an humane conqueror from the 
painful duty of carrying fire and sword through 
I the fairest countries of Asia. But the pride of 

foe Persian had not yet sunk to foe level of his 
fortune; he derived a momentary confidence 
- from the retreat of the ' emperor ; he wept with 
impotent rage over foe ruins of his Assyrian 
palaces, and disregarded too long foe rising mur- 
murs of the nation, who complained that their 
lives and fortunes were sacrificed to the obstinacy 
of an old man. That unhappy old man w^as 
himself tortured with the sharpest pains both of 
mind and body ; and, in the consciousness of his 
approaching end, he resolved to fix the tiara on 
the head of Merdaza, tlie most favoured of his 
sons. But the will of Chosroes was no longer 
revered, and Siroes, who gloried in the rank and 
merit of his mother Sira, had conspired with the 
inalecuntents to assert and anticipate the rights 
of primogeniture. t06' Twenfy-tw’o satraps, they 
styled themseh'es patriots, were tempted by the 
wealth and honours of a new reign : to the sol- 
diers, the heir of Chosroes promised an increase 
of pay ; to the Christians, the free exercise of 
their religion ; to the captives, liberty and re^ 
wards; and to the nation, instant peace and the 
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105 The words of Theftphanes are remarkable ; XotrpoTf^ 

tnKov ycwp^civ fxewai, tv xuipt^B^u; eo rj, rovrov Svpf, ^ 

itfary teocin'tf*' HptxxXetoi (p. 2fi9.h Young princes who dis- 

corer a propensity to war should repeatedly transcribe and translate 
such Sijlutiiry texts, 

106 The authentic narrative oF the fall of Chcksroes is contained in 
the letter of Heraclius <Chron. Paschal, p. 398.) and the histoty of 
Theophanes (p. KTIO. 

107 On the first ramemr of the death of Chosroes, an Hexaeliad in 
cantos was instantly published at Constantinople by George of 

Ptsudta jp, S7--l()5.]. A pri;«t and a poet might very properly exult 
in the damnation of tlig public enemy (gfivecrcav «v v, 5S.) : 

but ssadb mean revenge is unworthy of a king and a corifMZor ; and I 


reduction of taxes. It was determined by the 
conspirators, that Siroes, wntli the ensigns of roy- 
alty, should appear in the camp ; and if foe enter- 
prise should fail, his escape was contrived to the 
Imperial court. But the new monarch w^as saluted 
wdth unanimous acclamations ; the He is deposed® 
flight of Chosroes (yet where could 
he have fled ?) was rudely arrested, 
eighteen sons were massacred before Feb.28. 
his face, and he w^as thrown into a dungeon, 
where he expired on the fifth day. The Greeks 
and modem Persians minutely describe how 
Chosroes was insulted, and famished, and tor- 
tured, by the command of an inhuman son, wfoo 
so far surpassed the example of his father : but 
at the time of his death, what tongue would 
relate the story of the parricide ? what eye could 
penetrate into the tower of darkness ? According 
to the faith and mercy of his Christian enemies, 
he sunk without hope into a still deeper abyss : ^07 
and it will not be denied, that tyrants of every 
age and sect are the best entitled to such infernal 
abodes. The glory of the house of Sassan ended 
with the life of Chosroes : his unnatural son en- 
joyed only eight months the fruit of his crimes ; 
and in the space of four years, the regal title was 
assumed by nine candidates, who disputed, with 
the swmrd or dagger, the fragments of an ex- 
hausted monarchy. Every province, and each city 
of Persia, was the scene of independence, of dis- 
cord, and of blood, and the state of anarchy pre- 
vailed about eight years longer, till the factions 
were silenced and united under the common 
yoke of the Arabian caliphs. 

As soon as the mountains became 
passable, the emperor received the between the two 
welcome news of the success of the sas, 

conspiracy, the death of Chosroes, March, &c. 
and the elevation of his eldest son to the forone 
of Persia. The authors of the revolution, eager 
to display their merits in the court or camp of 
Tauris, preceded the ambassadors of Siroes, ■who 
delivered the letters of their master to his brother 
the emperor of the Romans. In the language 
of foe usui-pers of every age, he imputes his own 
crimes to the Deity, and, without degrading his 
equal majesty, he offers to reconcile the long dis- 
cord of the two nations, by a treaty of peace and 
alliance more durable than brass or iron. The 
conditions of the treaty were easily defined and 
faithfully executed. In the recovery of the 
standards and prisoners which had fallen into the 
hands of the I^ersians, the emperor imitated the 
example of Augustus : their care of foe national 
dignity was celebrated by the poets of the times, 
but the decay of genius may be measured by the 
distance between Horace and George of Pisi- 
dia : the subjects and brethren of Heraclius were 
redeemed from persecution, slavery, and exile ; 
but, instead of foe Roman eagles, the true wood 

am sorry to find so much black superstition (5eo/^axof Xotrpo,;? CTre<ra 
cat emoipantrSrj ra KaraxSovta ~ - etf ro imp aKwrav^garov, &c.} 

in the letter of Herarlhis : he almost applauds the parricide of Siroes 
as an act of piety and justice. 

lOS The best Oriimtal accounts of this last period of the Sassa- 
nian kings are found in Eutychius (Annal. tom- ii. p. 251~‘i56.), 
who dissembles the parricide of Siroes, D'Herbelot (BibliothWe 
Orientale, p. 789.), and Assemanni (Bibliothec. Oriental, tom. lii. 
p. 415—420.). 

109 The letter of Siroes in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 402.) unfor. 
Innately ends before he proceeds to business. The treaty appears in 
its execution in the histories of Theophanes and Nicephorus, 
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of the holy cross was restored to the importunate 
demands of the successor of Constantine. The 
victor was not ambitious of enlarging the weak- 
ness of the empire : the son of Chosroes aban- 
doned without regret the conquests of his father; 
the Persians who evacuated the cities of Syria 
and Egypt were honourably conducted to the 
frontier, and a war which had -wounded the vitals 
of the two monarchies, produced no change in 
their external and relative situation. The return 
of Heraclius from Tauris to Constaninople, w’as 
a perpetual triumph ; and after the exploits of 
six glorious campaigns, he peaceably enjoyed the 
sabbath of his toils. After a long impatience, 
the senate, the clergy, and the people, went forth 
to meet their hero, with tears and acclamations, 
%vit]i olive branches and innumerable lamps t he 
entered the capital in a chariot drawn by four 
elephants : and as soon as the emperor could 
disengage himself from the tumult of public 
joy, he tasted more genuine satisfaction in the 
embraces of his mother and his son. 

Tlie succeeding year was illustrated by a tri- 
umph of a very difterent kind, the restitution of 
the true cross to the holy sepulchre. Heraclius 
performed in person the pilgrimage of Jerusalem, 
the identity of the relic was verified by the dis- 
creet patriarch, m and this august ceremony has 
been commemorated by the annual festival of the 
exaltation of the cross. Before the emperor pre- 
sumed to tread the consecrated ground, he was 
instructed to strip himself of the diadem and 
purple, the pomp and vanity of the world : but in 
the judgment of his clergy, the persecution of the 
Jews was more easily reconciled with the precepts 
of the Gospel. He again ascended his thi-one to 
receive the congratulations of the ambassadors of 
l^rance and India ; and the fame of Moses, Alex- 
ander, and Hercules,! 12. was eclipsed, in the po- 
pular estimation, by the superior merit and glory 
of the great Heraclius. Yet the deliverer of the 
East was indigent and feeble. Of the Persian 
spoils, the most valuable portion had been ex- 
pended in the -war, distributed to the soldiers, or 
buried, by an unlucky tempest, in the waves of 
the Euxine. The conscience of the emperor was 
oppressed by the obligation of restoring the wealth 
of the clergy, which he had borrowed for their 
own defence ; a perpetual fund was required to 
satisfy these inexorable creditors ; the provinces, 
already wasted by the arms and avarice of the 
I*ersians, were compelled to a second payment 
of the same taxes ; and the aiTears of a simple 
citizen, the treasurer of Damascus, were com- 
muted to a fine of one hundred thousand pieces 


of gold. The loss of two hundred thousand 
soldiers,! 15 who had fallen by the sword, was of 
less fatal importance than the decay of arts, 
agriculture, and population, in this long and 
destructive war ; and although a victorious army 
had been formed under the standard of Hera- 
clius, the unnatural effort appears to have ex- 
hausted rather than exercised their strength. 
While the emperor triumphed at Constantinople 
or Jerusalem, an obscure town on the confines of 
Syria w'as pillaged by the Saracens, and they cut 
in pieces some troops who advanced to its relief : 
an ordinary and trifling occurrence, had it not 
been the prelude of a mighty revolution. These 
robbers were the apostles of Mahomet; their 
fanatic valour had emerged from the desert ; and 
in the last eight years of his reign, Heraclius lost 
to the Arabs the same provinces which he had 
rescued from the Persians. 


CHAP. XLVIL 

Theolo^cal Hhtary of the Doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. — The Huinan and Divine Nature oj- 
Christ. — Enmity of the Falriarehs of Alexan- 
dria and Constantinople. — St. Cyril and Nes- 
torius.— Third General Council of Ephesus . — 
Heresy of Eutyches. ■— Fourth General Council 
of Ckalcedo7i. — Civil and Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cord. — Intolerance (f Justuiian. — The Three 
Chapters. — The Monothelile Co7itroversy* — 
State (f the Oriental Sects : — I. The Nesto- 
rians. — II. The Jacobites. — HI. The Ma- 
Tonites. — IV. The Armenians. — V. The 
Copts and Abyssinians. 

After the extinction of paganism. The incarnation 
the Christians in peace and piety Chni.t. 
might have enjoyed their solitary triumph. But 
the principle of discord was alive in their bosom, 
and they were more solicitous to explore tiie 
nature, than to practise the laws, of their 
founder. I have already observed, that the 
disputes of the Trikity were succeeded by those 
of the Ikcarnation ; alike scandalous to the 
church, alike pernicious to the state, still more 
minute in their origin, still more durable in 
their effects. It is my design to comprise in the 
present chapter a religious war of two hundred 
and fifty years, to represent the ecclesiastical and 
political schism of the Oriental sects, and to in- 
troduce their clamorous or sanguinary contests, 
by a modest enquiry into the doctrines of the 
primitive church.! 


110 The burden of Corneille’s song, 

“ Montrez Heraclius au peuple qui I’attend,” 
is much better suited to the present occasion. See his triumph in 
Theophanes (p. S72, 275.) and Nicephorus (p. 15, 16-). The life of 
the nioflier and tenderness of the son are attested fay George of Pfeidia 
(Bell. Abar. 255, &c. p. 49.). The metaphor of tiie Sabbath is used, 
somewhat profanely, by these Byzautine Christians. 

111 t^ee Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A.I). 628, No. 1—4.), Eutychius 
(Annal. tom. ii. p- 240—248,), Nicephorus (Brev. p. 15,), The seals 
of the case had never been broken ; and this |)reservatlon of the cross 
is ascribed (under God) to the devotioxi of queen 8ira. 

112 George of Pisidia, Acroas. iii- de Expedit. contra Persas, 41.5, 
&c. and Heracleid. Acroas. 1. (15—138. I neglect the meriner parallels 
of Daniel, Tiniotheus, &c. : Chosroes and the chagan were of course 
compared to Belshazzar, Pharaoh, the old sen>ent, &c. 

113 8uidas (in Excerjit. Hist. Byzant. p. 4(>.) gives this number j 
but eitlter the Perjiian must be read for the Igatman war, or this pas- 
sage does not belong to the t-mjieror Heraclius. 

1 By what means sfaal! I authenticate this previous enquiry, which 
I have studied to circumscribe jmd compres.s ? — If I persist in sup- 
porting each fact or reflection fay its prox>er and special evidence, 
every line would demaitd a string of lestimouies, and evtiy note 


would swell to a critical dissertation. But the numberless passages 
of antiquity which I have seen with my own eyes, are compiltd, 
digested, and illustrated, by Pdavim and Le Clm, by licausohre and 
JJoshdm. I shall be content to fortify my narrative by the names and 
chOTacters of these respectable guid<« ; and in tha contemplation of a 
minute or remote object, I am not ashamed to borrow the aid of the 
strongest glasses ; 1- The Dogmaiu TAcotogfea of Petavius, are a work 
of inctediule labour and compass; the volumes which relate solely to 
the Incarnation (two folios, vth and vith, of 8.37 pfiges; arc divided 
into xvi books — the first of history, the remainder of controversy and 
doctrine. The Jesuit’s learning is copious and correct ; his latinity is 
pure, his method clear, his arguntent profomid and well connected ; 
but he is the slave of the fathers, the scourge of heretics, and the 
enemy of truth and candour, as often as ificy are inimical to the Ca- 

... M O’W* A— T... /'•Ict.r. hae j'O-mt.r.iiArf in a 


dear, but his thoughts are narrow; he reduces the reason or folly of 
aces to the standard t>fhisprivatejudginent,and hisimpaitiality wsome- 
timwquickenedjandsometimes tainted, by his opposiuon totheiathers. 
See the heretics (Cerintlriansjlxss. Ebionites, ciii. Carpocrations, cxx. 
Valentiaians, dxsa, Basilidians, crsiii. Marcionites, cxli.i fixe.) under 
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THE BECLIHE AND EABB 


Chap. XL VIE 


I-Awremanfo ^ laudable regard for tlie 

‘liit-Kbionites. honour of the first proselytes, has 
countenanced, the belief, the hope, the wish, that 
the Ebionites, or at least the Nazareiies, were dis- 
tinguished only by their obstinate perseverance in 
tlie practice of the Mosaic rites. Their churches 
have disappeared, their books are obliterated: 
their obscure freedom might allow a latitude of 
faith, and the softness of their infant creed would 
be variously moulded by the zeal or prudence of 
three hundred years. Yet the most cliari table 
criticism must refuse these sectaries any know- 
ledge of the pure and proper divinity of Christ. 
Educated in the school of Jewish prophecy and 
prejudice, they had never been taught to elevate 
their hopes above a human and temporal Mes- 
siah.2 If they had courage to hail their king 
when he appeared in a plebeian garb, ' their 
grosser apprehensions were incapable of discern- 
ing their God, who had studiously disguised 
his celestial character under the name and per- 
son of a mortal. 3 The familiar companions of 
Jesus of Nazareth conversed with their friend 
and countryman, who, in all the actions of 
rational and animal life, appeared of the same 
species with themselves. His progress from 
infancy to youth and manhood was marked by a 
regular increase in stature and wisdom; and 
after a painful agony of mind and body, he ex- 
pired on the cross. He lived and died for the 
service of mankind ; but the life and death of 
Socrates had likewise been devoted to the cause 
of religion and justice ; and although the Stoic 
or the hero may disdain the humble virtues of 
Jesus, the tears which he shed over his friend 
and country may be esteemed the purest evi- 
dence of his humanity. The miracles of the 
GcRspel could not astonish a people who held 
with intrepid faitli the more splendid prodigies 
of the Mosaic law. The prophets of ancient days 
had cured diseases, raised the dead, divided the 
sea, stopped tlie sun, and ascended to heaven in 
a fiery chariot ; and the metaphorical style of the 
Hebrews might ascribe to a saint and martyr the 
adoptive title of Son of God. 

His birth and ill insufl31cient creed of 

elevation, Kazarcncs and tlie Ebionites, a 

&eir proper datiK. 3. The Hi.stoire Critique da Manichdisme (Am. 
stCTaam, 1/31, 1/30, in two vols. in ‘Ito., with a posthwinous dissert- 
«KMi sur Jes Nazarenes, Lausanne, 17-15.) of M. de Beausobre, is a 
trea.'ture of ancient philosojihy and theolotty. The leametl historian 
spins with incomparable art the systematic thread of opinion, and 
» ^ hy turns into the jierson of a saint, a sage, or an 

aexwic. Vet his «:iinement is sometimes excessive: he betrays an 
aimable partiality in favour of the weaker side, and, while he guards 
calumny^ he does not allow sutFicient scope for superstition 
ana tanaueism. A copious table of contents will oirect the reader to 
aiy point that he wishes to examine. 4. Less profound than I'eta- 
indejradent than I/e Clerc, les-s ingenious than Beausobre, 
Mosheim is full, rational, correct, and moderate. In 
work, Rebus Lhristianis ante Constantinum (Helm. 

A’tfcaiwietf and Ebiutdles, p. 17S1--179. 
OZH— OO'A The Gnostics in n ino x.n « tne 


Si 

2 Eat yap zravret rov Xptarou avSpiovov e£ av^aamtiw wpovSo’- 
says the Jew Try|ihon (Justin. Dialog, p. 207-), in 
of his counti^men ; and the rn<;dem Jews, the few who di~ 
money to religion, still hold the same Ian- 
gaaf^, and allege the literal sense of the r ’ ‘ 


tom- v’. c. 9. p, IS3.) and 
(Jetav. j^gmat. Theolog. tom. v. 1. i. c. S. p. 3.) are 
SSfS ^ ^ mmAonea by 

riiapters of St. Matthew did not exist i» the Ebionite 
; pd the miraculous conception is 
^ ihiestley has curtailed from his 

enough that the first of the Gospels, for the use of 
corapi^ in the Hebrew or iS:!Wiac idiom ; 
«ae tact is «ltested by a diam of fathers — Papias, Iraateus, Origen, 


distinction is faintly noticed between the heretics, 
who confounded the generation of Christ in the 
common order of nature, and the less guilty schis- 
matics, who revered the virginity of his mother, 
and excluded the aid of an earthly father. The 
incredulity of the former was countenanced by 
the visible circumstances of his birth, tlie legal 
marriage of his reputed pai-ents, Joseph and Mary, 
and his lineal claim to the kingdom of David and 
the inheritance of Judah. But the secret and 
authentic history has been recorded in several 
copies of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
which these sectaries long preseiTed in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, 5 as the sole evidence of their 
faith. The natural suspicions of the husband, 
conscious of his own chastity, v/ere dispelled by 
the assurance (in a dream) that his wife was 
pregnant of the Holy Ghost ; and as this distant 
and domestic prodigy could not fall under the 
personal observation of the historian, he must 
have listened to the same voice wdiich dictated to 
Isaiah the future conception of a virgin. The 
son of a virgin, generated by the ineflable oper- 
ation of the Holy Spirit, was a creature without 
example or resemblance, superior in every attri- 
bute of mind and body to the children of Adam. 
Since the introduction of the Greek or Chaldean 
philosophy,® the Jews w'ere persuaded 7 of the 
pre-existence, transmigration, and immortality 
of souls; and Providence was justified by a 
supposition, that they ivere confined in their 
earthly prisons, to expiate the stains which they 
had contracted in a former state, s But the 
degrees of purity and corruption are almost im- 
measurable. It might be fairly presumed that 
the most sublime and virtuous of human spirits 
was infused into the offspring of Mary and the 
Holy Ghost that his abasement was the result 
of his voluntary choice ; and that the object of 
his mission was to purify, not his own, but the 
sins of the world. On his return to his native 
skies, he received the immense reward of his 
obedience ; the everlasting kingdom of the 
Messiah, which had been darkly foretold by the 
prophets, under the carnal images of peace, of 
conquest, and of dominion. Omnipotence could 
enlarge the human faculties of Christ to the ex- 


Jexom, &c. It is devoutly believed by the Catholics, and admitted by 
CasauboR, Grotius, and Isaac Vossius, among the Protestant critics. 
But this Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew is most unaccountably lost; 
and we may accuse the diligence or fidelity of the primitive churches! 
■who have prefen-ed the unauthorised version of some nameless Greek. 
Erasmus and his followers, who respect our Greek text as the original 
Gosnel, deprive themselves of the evidence which declares it to be the 
•work of an apostle, See ISimon, Hist. Giitique, iS:c. tom. iii. c. 5~f>. 
p. 47—101. and the Prolegomena of Mill and Wetstein to the New 
Testament. 

G The metaphysics of the soul are disengaged by Cicero (Tusculan. 
1. 1 .) and M-axirnus of Tyre (Dissertat. xvi.J from tlie intricacies ^'dia- 
logue, ■which sometime.s amuse, and often perplex, the readers of tlie 
Ehcsdntjc, the P/uedmi, and the Lams of Plato. 

7 The disciples of Jesus were jiersuaded that a man might have 
sinned before he was bom (John ix. 2.), and the Pharisees held the 
transmigration of virtuous souls (Joseph, de Bell. Judaico, 1. ii. c. 7.) ; 

a modem Rabbi is mcxlestly assured, that Herme.s, Pythagoras. 
Plato, &c. derived their metaphysics from his iliustrious coiintrv- 
men. / ^ 

? difterent opinions have been entertained concerning the 
ongin of human souls. 1. That they are eternal and divine. 2.%hat 
they we-e cmatetl, m a separate state of existence, before their union 
with the body. .3. 1 hat they have been propagated from the original 
stock 01 Adarn, who contained in himself the mental as well as the 
corporeal s^ of his posterity. 4. That each soul is occasionallv 
created and embodied in the moment of conception. - I'he last of 
these sentiments appears to have prevailed among the modems ; and 
kitelllgible**^ is grown less sublime, -without becoming more 

9 *Or(, ^ TOO 'S,coT,)pc<: ‘ipvxv xov Map. tjv — was One of the fifteen 
h»^es im^mt^ to Origen, and denied by his apologi.st (Photius, 
Bibliothec. Cod. cxvii. p. 296.). Some of the Rabbis attribute one 
and the same soul to the persons of Adam, David, and the Messiah. 
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tent of his celestial office. In the language of 
antiquity, the title of God has not been severely 
confined to the first parent; and his incomparable 
minister, his only begotten Son, might claim, 
without presumption, the religious, though se- 
condary, worship of a subject world. 

II. A pure God The seeds of the faith, which 

tothe Docetes. had slowly arisen in the rocky and 
ungrateful soil of Judea, were transplanted, in 
full maturity, to the happier climes of the Gen- 
tiles; and the strangers of Rome or Asia, who 
never beheld the manhood, were the more readily 
disposed to embrace the divinity, of Christ. The 
polytheist and the philosopher, the Greek and 
the barbarian, were alike accustomed to conceive 
a long succession, an infinite chain of angels 
or daemons,, or deities, or aeons, or emanations, 
issuing from the throne of light. Nor could it 
seem strange or incredible that the first of these 
aeons, the Logos, or word of God, of the same 
substance with the Father, should descend upon 
earth, to deliver the human race from vice and 
error, and to conduct them in the paths of life 
and immortality. But the prevailing doctrine of 
the eternity and inherent pravity of matter in- 
fected the primitive churches of the East. Many 
among the Gentile proselytes refused to believe 
that a celestial spirit, an undivided portion of the 
first essence, had been personally united with 
a mass of impure and contaminated flesh ; and, 
in their zeal for the divinity, they piously ab- 
jured the humanity, of Christ. While his blood 
was still recent on Mount Calvary, lo the Docetes, 
a numerous and learned sect of Asiatics, in- 
vented the phantastic system, which was after- 
wards propagated by the Marcionites, the 
Manicha2ans, and the various names of the 
Gnostic heresy. Tliey denied the timth and 
authenticity of the Gospels, as far as they relate 
the conception of Mary, the birth of Christ, and 
the thirty years that preceded the exercise of his 
ministry. He first appeared on the banks of the 
Jordan in the foimi of perfect manhood ; but it 
was a form only, and not a substance ; an human 
figure, created by the hand of Omnipotence to 
imitate the faculties and actions of a man, and to 
impose a perpetual illusion on the senses of his 
friends and enemies. Articulate sounds vibrated 
on the ears of the disciples; but the image 
which was impressed on their optic nerve eluded 
the more stubborn evidence of the touch ; and 
they enjoyed the spiritual, not the corporeal, 
presence of the Son of God. The rage of. the 
Jews was idly wasted against an impassive 
phantom ; and the mystic scenes of the passion 
and death, the resurrection and ascension of 
Christ, were represented on the theatre of Jeru- 
salem, for the benefit of mankind. If it were | 
urged that such ideal mimicry, such incessant j 
deception, was unworthy of the God of truth, ; 
the Docetes agreed with too many of their ! 
orthodox brethren in the justification of pious j 
falsehood. In the system of the Gnostics, j 


the Jehovah of Israel, the Creator of this 
lower world, was a rebellious, or at least an 
ignorant, spirit. The Son of God descended 
upon earth to abolish his temple and his law ; 
and, for the accomplishment of this salutary 
end, he dexterously transferred to his own 
person the hope and prediction of a temporal 
Messiah. 

One of the most subtle disputants 
of the Manichaean school has pressed body, 
the danger and indecency of supposing that the 
God of the Christians, in the state of an human 
foetus, emerged at the end of nine months from 
a female womb. The pious horror of his anta- 
gonists provoked them to disclaim all sensual 
circumstances of conception and delivery; to 
maintain, that the divinity passed through Mary 
like a sunbeam through a plate of glass ; and 
to assert, that the seal of her virginity remained 
unbroken, even at the moment when she be- 
came the mother of Christ. But the rashness of 
these concessions has encouraged a milder sen- 
timent of those Docetes, who taught, not that 
Christ was a phantom, but that he was clothed 
with an impassible and incorruptible body. 
Such, indeed, in the more orthodox system, he 
has acquired since his resurrection, and such he 
must have always possessed, if it were capable of 
pervading, without resistance or injury, the den- 
sity of intermediate matter. Devoid of its most 
essential properties, it might be exempt from the 
attributes and infirmities of the flesh. A foetus 
that could increase from an invisible point to its 
full maturity, a child that could attain the sta- 
ture of perfect manhood vrithoiit deriving any 
nourishment from the ordinary sources, might 
continue to exist without repairing a daily waste 
by a daily supply of external matter. Jesus 
might share the repasts of his disciples without 
being subject to the calls of thirst or hunger; 
and his virgin purity was never sullied by the 
involuntary stains of sensual concupiscence. Of 
a body thus singularly constituted, a question 
would arise, by what means, and of what mate- 
rials, it was originally framed ; and our sounder 
theology is startled by an answer which was not 
peculi^ to the Gnostics, that both the form and 
the substance proceeded from the divine essence, 
/yhe idea of pure and absolute spirit is a refine- 
ment of modem philosophy : the incorporeal es- 
sence, ascribed by the ancients to human souls, 
celestial beings, and even the Deity himself, 
does not exclude the notion of extended space ; 
and their imagination was satisfied wdth a subtle 
nature of air, or fire, or «ether, incomparably 
more perfect than the grossness of the material ^ 
world. If we define the place, we must describe 
the figure, of the Deity. Our experience, per- 
haps our vanity, represents the powers of reason 
and virtue under an human form. The Anthropo- 
morphites, who sw'armed among the monks of 
Egypt and the Catholics of Africa, could pro- 
duce the express declaration of Scripture, that 


10 Apostolis adhuc in seculo superstitibus, apud Judasam Chnsti 
sancuine recente, PHJl^'TAs>lA domini corpus asserebiitur. Hieroaym. 
advers. Lncifer- c. 8. The epistle of Ignatius to the Smymaeans, md 
even the Gospel according to St. John, are levelled against the growing 
error of the Docetes, 'who had obtained too inudi caredit m the ■world 
a John,iv. 1-5.). 


11 Abont the yetir 200 of the Christian aera, Ireneens and Hippcdytns 
refuted the thirty-two sects, T>}t ‘^rwSoiwfxov yvaicr«<i>c» which had 
mnltipUed to fourscore in the time of Epiphanius (Phot. Bibljoth* 
Cod. enpE. caoti. exxii.). The five books of Irenteus exist only in 
barbarous lAtih J but the original might perhaps be found in some 
monastery of Greece. 
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maii was made afler the image of his Creator. 
The venerable Serapioiiy one of the saints of the 
Nitrian desert, relinquished, with many a tear, 
his darling prejudice; and bewailed, like an 
infant, his unlucky conversion, which had stolen 
away his God, and left his mind without any 
visible object of faith or devotion. *3 

III. Such were the fleeting sha- 
dows of the Docetes. A more sub~ 
Oamthus. stantial, though less simple h^o- 
thesis, was contrived by Cerinthus of Asia,!^ 
who dared to oppose the last of the apostles. 
Placed on the confines of the Jewish and Gen- 
tile w'orld, he laboured to reconcile the Gnostic 
with the Ebionite, by confessing in the same 
Messiah the supernatural union of a man and 
a God ; and this mystic doctrine was adopted 
with many fanciful improvements by Carpocrates, 
Basilides, and Valentine, ^ 5 the heretics of the 
Egyptian school. In their eyes, Jesus of Naza- 
reth was a mere mortal, the legitimate son of 
Joseph and Mary; but he was the best and 
wisest of the human race, selected as the worthy 
instrument to restore upon earth the worship of 
the true and supreme Deity. When he was bap- 
tized in the Jordan, the Christ, the first of the 
seons, the Son of God himself, descended on 
Jesus in the form of a dove, to inhabit bis mind, 
and direct his actions during the allotted period 
of his ministry. When the Messiah W'as deli- 
vered into the hands of the Jews, the Christ, an 
immortal and impassible being, forsook his 
earthly tabemacle, flew back to the pUroma or 
world of spirits, and left the solitary Jesus to 
suffer, to complain, and to expire. But the 
justice and generosity of such a desertion are 
strongly questionable ; and the fate of an inno- 
cent martyr, at first impelled, and at length 
abmionedi by his divine companion, might 
provoke the pity and indignation of the profane. 
Their murmurs were variously silenced by the 
sectaries who espoused and modified the double 
system of Cerinthus. It was alleged, that when 
Jesus was nailed to the cross, he was endowed 
with a miraculous apathy of mind and body, 
which rendered him insensible of his aiiparent 
sufferings. It was affirmed that these moment- 
ary, though real pangs, would be abundantly 
repaid by the temporal reign of a thousand years 
reserved for the 3Iessiah in his kingdom of the 

12 The pilgrim Cassian, who visited Egypt in the beginning of the 
vth centuij, observci and laments the reign of anthropcmirirphism 
among the monks, who were not conscious that they embraced the 
systeua of Epicurus (Cicero, de Nat. Deorum, i. IS. 34.). Ali uni- 
vet^ propernodum genere monachomin, qui per fotain provinciam 
Egyptum morabantur, pro simplicitatis errore susceptum est, ut e 
OMJtrario meaioratum pontificem {TfieojMlus) velut nairesi gravis- 
siina depraratum, pars maxima seniorum ab universo fratemitatis 
comte decerneret detestandum (Cassian, Collation, x. 2.). As long 
as St. Augustin remained a Manichajan, he was scandalised by the 
anthropomorphism of the vulgar Catholics. 

13 Ita est in oratieme senex mente coiifusus, eo quid illam avSpa^ 
rr^jitip^xtv imaginem Deitatis, quam pro^mnere sibi in oratione con- 
saeverat, aNderi de suo cordt* sentiret, ut in amarissimos fletus, 
crebrasque singultus repente prorumpens, in terram prostratus, cum 
eialath validissimo proclamaret ; “ Heu me miserum 1 tulerunt a me 
xteam meum, et quem nunc teneain non habeo, vel quern adorem, 
aut ipterpdlem jam nescio." Cassian, Collat. x. 2. 

14 St. John and Cerinthus (A. D- SO. Cleric. Hist. Eccles. p. 493.) 
accidemtaily met in the public bath of Ephesus ; but the apostle fled 
from the heretic, lest the building should tumble on their heads. 
This foolish story, reproi>ated by Dr. Middleton (Miscellaneous 
Works, yol. ii.) is related however by Irenatua (iii. 3.), on the evi- 
dence of Polycaro, and was probaby suited to the t i m e and residence 
of i>rimhus. The obsolete, yet probably the true, reading of 1 .Tohn, 

— 4 Xvet Tov Inerwv — alludes to the double nature of that pri- 
nidtiw toetic. 

, IS The V^totinians embraced a complex, and almost incoherent, 
wsteti, 1, Both Christ and Jesus were seons, though of different 
acting as the rational soul, the other as the divine 
spirit of title %iviotu:. 2. At die time of the passion, tb^ bofli retired. 


New Jerasalem. It was insinuated, that if he 
suffered, he deserved to suffer ; that human na- 
ture is never absolutely perfect ; and that the 
cross and passion might serve to expiate the ve- 
nial transgressions of the son of Joseph, before 
his mysterious union with the Son of God.^® 

IV. All those who believe the Divine in 
immateriality of the soul, a specious , carnation of 
and noble tenet, must confess, from 
their present experience, the incomprehensible 
union of mind and matter. A similar union is 
not inconsistent with a much higher, or even 
TOth the highest, degree of mental faculties ; 
and the incarnation of an seon or archangel, the 
most perfect of created spirits, does not involve 
any positive contradiction or absurdity. In the 
age of religious freedom, which was determined 
by the council of Nice, the dignity of Christ 
%vas measured by private judgment, according to 
the indefinite rule of Scripture, or reason, or 
tradition. But when his pure and proper divinity 
had been established on the ruins of Arianism, 
the faith of the Catholics trembled on the edge 
of a precipice where it was impossible to recede, 
dangerous to stand, dreadful to fall; and the 
manifold inconveniences of their creed were 
aggravated by the sublime character of their 
theology. They hesitated to pronounce; that 
God himself, the second person of an equal and 
consubstantial Trinity, was manifested in the 
flesh ; that a being who pervades the universe 
had been confined in the womb of Mary ; that 
his eternal duration had been marked by the 
days, and months, and years, of human exist- 
ence ; that the Almighty had been scourged and 
crucified ; his impassible essence had felt 
pain and anguish; that his omniscience was 
not exempt from ignorance ; and that the source 
of life and immortality expired on Mount 
Calvary, These alarming consequences w^ere 
affinned with unblushing simplicity by Apolli- 
narisjis bishop of Laodicea, and one of the lu- 
minaries of the church. The son of a learned 
grammarian, he was skilled in all the sciences 
of Greece ; eloquence, erudition, and philoso- 
phy, conspicuous in the volumes of x4pollinaris, 
were humbly devoted to the service of religion. 
The worthy friend of Athanasius, the worthy 
antagonist of Julian, he bravely wrestled with 
the Arians and Polytheists; and though he 

and left only a sensitive soul and an human body. .3. Even that body 
was aethereal, and perhaps apparent. — Such are tlie laborious con- 
clusions of Moiheira. But I much doubt whether the Latin translator 
understood Irenmus, and whether Irenmus and the Vaientiniaiis un- 
derstood themselves. 

10 The heretics abused the passionate exclamation of ” My God, 
** my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" liousseau, who has drawn 
an eloquent, but indecent parallel lietween Christ and Socrates, for- 
gets that not a word of impatience or desjiair escaped from the mouth 
of the dying philosopher. In the Messiah, such sentiments could 
be only apparent; and such ill -sounding words are properly explained 
as the application of a psalm and prophecy. 

17 This strong expression might be justified by the language of 
St. Paul (1 Tim. iii. IG.); but we are deceived by our modem Bibles. 
The word 6 {which) ■va& altered to ficoc (God) at Constantinople in the 
beginning of the vith century : the true reading, which is visible in 
the Liatin and Syriac versions, still exists in the reasoning of the (rreek, 
as well as of the Latin fathers ; and this fraud, with tliat of the three 
wUnesses qf Si. John, is admirably detected by Sir Isaac Newton. 
(See his two letters translated by ]\I. de Missy, in the Journal Britan- 
nique, tom. xv. p. 1-18— 190. 351-~5D0.). I have weighed the argu- 
ments, and may yield to the authority ot the first of philosophers, who 
was deeply skilled in critical and theological studies. 

18 For Apollinaris and his sect, see Socrates, 1. ii. c. 46, 1. iii, 
c. 16. Sozomen, 1. v. c. 1 8. 1. vi. c. 25. 27. Theodoret, 1. v. 3. 10, 1 1. 
Tillemont, Afiimoires Ecclesiastiques, torn. vii. p. 602— fi3S. Not. 
p, 789 — 794. in 4to. Venise, 1732. The contemporary saints always 
mention the bishop of Laodicea as a firiend and brother. The style 
of the more recent historians is harsh and hostile : yet Plnlostorgiua 
compares him (1. viii. c. 11—16.) to Basil and Gregory. 
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affected the rigour of geometrical demonstra- 
tion, his commentaries revealed the literal and 
allegorical sense of the Scriptures. A mystery, 
wliich had long floated in the looseness of popu- 
lar belief, was defined by his perverse diligence 
in a technical form ; and he first proclaimed the 
memorable words, ** One incarnate nature of 
Christ,” which are still re-echoed with hostile 
clangours In the churches of Asia, Egypt, and 
JEthiopia. He taught that the Godhead was 
united or mingled with the body of a man; and 
that the LogoSf the eternal wisdom, supplied in 
the flesh the place and office of an human soul. 
Yet as the profound doctor had been terrified at 
his own rashness, Apollinaris was heard to mut- 
ter some faint accents of excuse and explanation. 
He acquiesced in the old distinction of the 
Greek philosophers, between the rational and 
sensitive soul of man ; that he might reserve the 
Logus for intellectual functions, and employ the 
subordinate human principle in the meaner ac- 
tions of animal life. With the moderate Docetes, 
he revered Mary as tlie spiritual, rather than as 
the carnal, mother of Christ, whose body either 
came from heaven, impassible and incorruptible, 
or was absorbed, and as it were transfoimed, 
into the essence of the Deity. The system of 
Apollinaris was strenuously encountered by the 
Asiatic and Syrian divines, whose schools are 
honoured by the names of Basil, Gregory, and 
Chrysostom, and tainted by those of Diodorus, 
Theodore, and Nestorius. But the person of 
the aged bishop of Laodicea, his character and 
dignity, remained inviolate ; and his rivals, 
since we may not suspect them of the weakness 
of toleration, were astonished, perhaps, by the 
novelty of the argument, and diffident of the 
final sentence of the Catholic church. Her judg- 
ment at length inclined in their favour ; the 
lieresy of Apollinaris was condemned, and the 
separate congregations of his disciples were pro- 
scribed by the Imperial laws. But his principles 
were secretly entertained in the monasteries of 
Egypt, and Iiis enemies felt tlie hatred of Theo- 
philus and Cyril, the successive patriarchs of 
Alexandria. 

V Orthodox groveling Ebionite, and 

consent and the phantastic Docetes, were rejected 
verbal disputes, and forgotten : the recent zeal against 
the errors of Apollinaris reduced the Catholics 
to a seeming agreement with the double nature 
of Cerinlhus. But instead of a temporary and 
occasional alliance, the?/ established, and toe still 
embrace, the substantial, indissoluble, and ever- 
lasting union of a perfect God with a perfect 
man, of the second person of the Trinity with a 
reasonable soul and human flesh. In the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, the wtit^ of the 
two 7iatures the prevailing doctrine of the 
church. On all sides, it was confessed, that 
the mode of their co-existence could neither be 
represented by our ideas, nor expressed by our 
language. Yet a secret and incurable discord 
was cherished, between those who were most 

19 I appeal to the confession of two Oriental prelates, Grecory 
Abulphajragius the Jacobite primate of the East, and Elias the Nes- 
torian metropolitan of Damascus (see Asseraan. Bibliothec. Oriental, 
tom. iu p. 291. tom. iii. p. 514, Ssc.), that the Melchites, Jacobites, 
Ncatorians, &c. amee in the tlocimie, and differ only in the ea;press}on. 
Our most leameti and rational divines —• Basiuige, Le Were, Beau- 
sobre. La Croae, Moslieim, Jablooski — are inclined to favour this 


apprehensive of confounding, and those who 
were most fearful of separating, the divinity, 
and the humanity, of Christ. Impelled by re- 
ligious frenzy, they fled with adverse haste from 
the error which they mutually deemed most 
destructive of truth and salvation. On either 
hand they were anxious to guard, they were 
jealous to defend, the union and the distinction 
of the two natures, and to invent such forms of 
speech, such symbols of doctrine, as were least 
susceptible of doubt or ambiguity. The po- 
verty of ideas and language tempted them to 
ransack art and nature for every possible com- 
parison, and each comparison misled their fancy 
in the explanation of an incomparable mystery. 
In the polemic microscope, an atom is en- 
lai*ged to a monster, and each party was skilful 
to exaggerate the absurd or impious conclusions 
that might be extorted from the principles of 
their adversaries. To escape from each other, 
they W’andered through many a dark and devious 
thicket, till they were astonished by the horrid 
phantoms of Cerinthus and Apollinaris, who 
guarded the opposite issues of the theological 
labyrinth. As soon as they beheld the twilight 
of sense and heresy, they started, measured back 
their steps, and were again involved in the 
gloom of impenetrable orthodoxy. To purge 
themselves from the guilt or reproach of damna- 
ble error, they disavowed their consequences, 
explained their principles, excused their indiscre- 
tions, and unanimously pronounced the sounds 
of concord and faith. Yet a latent and almost 
invisible spark still lurked among the embers of 
controversy : by the breath of prejudice and 
passion, it was quickly kindled to a mighiy 
flame, and the verbal disputes of the Oriental 
sects have shaken the pillars of the church and 
state. 

The name of Cyuil of Alex an- c^i, patriarch 
dria is famous in controversial story, ° 
and the title of saint is a mark 
that his opinions and his party have 27.’ 

finally prevailed. In the house of his uncle, 
the archbishop Tlieophilus, he imbibed the or- 
thodox lessons of zeal and dominion, and five 
years of his youth were profitably spent in the 
adjacent monasteries of Nitria. Under the 
tuition of the abbot Serapion, he applied him- 
self to ecclesiastical studies with such inde- 
fatigable ardour, that in the course of one 
sleepless night he has perused the four Gospels, 
the Catholic epistles, and the epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Origen he detested; but the writings 
of Clemens and Dionysius, of Athanasius and 
Basil, were continually in his hands; by tlie 
theory and practice of dispute, his faith was 
confirmed and his wit was sharpened; he ex- 
tended round his cell the cobwebs of scholastic 
theology, and meditated the works of allegory 
and metaphysics, whose remains, in seven ver- 
bose folios, BOW peaceably slumber by the side 
of their rivals.20 Cyril prayed and fasted in 
the desert, but his thoughts (it is the reproach 

chscritable Judgment ; but the zeal of Petavius is loud and angry, and 
the moderation of Dupin is conveyed in a whisper. 

20 La Croze (Hist, du Christianisme des Indes, tom. j. p. 24.) avows 
his contempt for the genius and writings of Cyril. De tous les ouvrnges 
des anciens, ihfen a peu qu'on li&e avec raoins d'utilite : and Dupm 
l^blic^&que Eccldsiastique, tom. iv. p. ‘12—52.), in words of respect* 
teaches us to despise them. 
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of a friend 21 ) were still fixed on the world ; and ' 
the cal! of Theophilus, who summoned him to 
the tumult of cities and synods^ was too readily 
obeyed by the aspiring hermit. With the ap- 
probation" of his uncle, he assumed the office, 
and acquired the fame, of a popular preacher. 
His comely person adorned the pulpit, the har- 
mony of bis ^oice resounded in the cathedral, 
his friends were stationed to lead or second the 
applause of the congregation , 22 and the hasty 
notes of the scribes’ preserved his discourses, 
which, in their eifect, though not in their com- 
position, might be compared with those of the 
Athenian orators. The death of Theophilus 
expanded and realised the hopes of his nephew. 
The clergy of Alexandria was di\'ided; the 
soldiers and their general supported the claims 
of the archdeacon ; but a resistless multitude, 
with voices and with hands, asserted the cause of 
their favourite ; and, after a period of thirty- 
nine years, Cyril was seated on the throne of 
Athanasius, 23 

The prize was not unworthy of 
his ambition. At a distance from 
415, &c. court, and at the head of an 

immense capital, the patriarch, as he was now 
styled, of Alexandria had gradually usurped 
the state and authority of a civil magistrate. 
The public and private charities of the city were 
managed by his discretion ; Ms voice inflamed 
or appeased the passions of die multitude ; his 
commands were blindly obeyed by his numerous 
and fanatic parabolanir^ familiarised in their 
daily office with scenes of death 5 and the prae- 
fecte of Egypt were awed or provoked by the 
temporal power of these Christian ponriflTs. 
Ajfdent in the prosecution of heresy, aus- 
Ittciousty opened Ms reign by oppressing the 
Novatians, the most innocent and harmless of 
the sectaries. The interdiction of thdr reli- 
gious worship appeared in Ms eyes a just and 
meritorious act ; and he confiscated their holy 
vessels, without apprehending the guilt of sa- 
crilege. Die toleration, and even the privileges 
of the Jeivs, who had multiplied to the number 
of forty thousand, were secured by the laws of 
the Cajsars and Ptolemies, and a long pre- 
scription of seven hundred years since the 
foundation of Alexandria. Without any legal 
sentence, without any royal mandate, the pa- 
triarch, at the dawn of day, led a seditious 
multitude to the attack of the sjmagogues. 
Unarmed and unprepared, the Jews were in- 
capable of resistance ; their houses of prayer 
were levelled with the ground, and the epis- 
copal warrior, after rewarding his troops with the 
plunder of their goods, expelled from the city i 
the remnant of the unbelieving nation. Per- 
haps he might plead the insolence of their pros- 

21 Of IsUlore of Pelusium (I. i. Epist. 25. p. 8.). As the letter Is 
pot of the most creditable siort, Tillemont, less sincere than the Bol« 
landlsts, aiffects a doubt whether ihis Cyril is the nephew of TheopM- 
Im {Mdra. ]^lds. tom. xiv. p. 26S.). 
i2S A grammarian Is named by Socrales (I. fU, IS.), Siawpoc dc 

eoifKMsn^ rof CTna-xovott KvptXhw fK^Sccrrcifi, xat vt€pt vo xpOTtfui fVTott 
Miiuneakiaie avrov eyefpeur ijv cnrov$a.ioraroc, 

23 See the youth and promotion of Cyril, in Socrates (hidi. C. 7.) 
and Benaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex.andrin. p. 106. 108.). The Abbd 
Ewopdot drew his materials from the Arabic history of Sereras, 
Isidiop of Hesmopolis Magna, or A^munein, in the ith century,' who 
oaa nenfer be trusted, unless our assent is extorted by the internal etri- 
dmdeioftes. 

24 The parffiHolara csf Alexandria were a charitable corporation, 

insUintecl dazing the plague of OaiUenus, to visit the ana to bury 


perify, and their deadly hatred of the Christians, 
whose blood they had recently shed in a ma- 
licious or accidental tumult. Such crimes would 
have deserved the animadversion of the magis- 
trate; but in this promiscuous outrage, the 
innocent were confounded with the guilty, and 
Alexandria was impoverished by the loss of a 
wealthy and industrious colony. The zeal of 
Cyril exposed him to the penalties of the Julian 
law; but in a feeble government, and a super- 
stitious age, he was secure of impunity, and 
even of praise. Orestes complained ; but his 
Just complaints were too quickly forgotten by 
the ministers of Theodosius, and too deeply re- 
membered by a priest wdio affected to pardon, 
and continued to hate, the prsefect of Egypt. 
As he passed through the streets, his chariot 
was assaulted by a band of five hundred of the 
Nitrian monks; Ms guards fled from the w'ild 
beasts of the desert ; his protestations that he 
was a Christian and a Catholic, were answered 
by a volley of stones, and the face of Orestes 
was covered with blood. The loyal citizens of 
Alexandria hastened to his rescue ; he instantly 
satisfied his justice and revenge against the 
monk by whose hand he had been wounded, 
and Ammonius expired under the rod of the 
Hetor. At the command of Cyril his body w^as 
raised from the ground, and transported, in 
solemn procession, to the catliedral ; the name 
of Ammonius w'as changed to that of Thaii- 
masius the wonderful i his tomb was decorated 
with the trophies of martyrdom, and the pa- 
triarch ascended the pulpit to celebrate the mag- 
nanimity of an assassin and a rebel. Sucli 
honours might incite the faithful to combat and 
die under the banners of the saint; and he soon 
prompted, or accepted, the sacrifice of a virgin, 
who professed the religion of the Greeks, and 
cultivated the friendship of Orestes. Hypatia, 
the daughter of Theon the mathematician, 23 
was initiated in her father’s studies : her learned 
comments have elucidated the geometry of Apol- 
lonius and Diopliantus, and she publicly taught, 
both at Athens and Alexandria, the philosophy of 
Plato and Aristotle. In the bloom of beauty’-, 
and in the maturity of wisdom, the modest 
maid refused her lovers and instructed her dis- 
ciples ; the persons most illustrious for their 
rank or merit were impatient to visit the female 
philosopher ; and Cyril beheld, with a jealous 
eye, the gorgeous train of horses and slaves who 
crowded the door of her academy. A rumour w’as 
spread among the Christians that the daughter of 
Theon was the only obstacle to the reconciliation 
of the praefect and the archbishop ; and that ob- 
stacle was speedily removed. On a fatal day, 
in the holy season of Lent, Hypatia was torn 
from her chariot, stripped naked, dragged to the 


the tle-sd. They Rradually enlarged, abused, and sold the privileges 
of their order. Their outrageous conduct during the reign of Cyril pro- 
voiced the emperor to deprive the patriarch of their nomination, and 
to restrain their number to live or six hundred. But these restraints 
■were transient and inen'ectual. See the Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. tit.ii. 
and Tillemont, Mdm- Ecclds. torn. xiv. p. 276—278. 

25 For Theon, and his daughter Hyjratia, see Fabricius, Bifaliothec. 
tom. viii. p. 21U, 211. Her article in the Lexicon of Suidas is curious 
and original. Hesychius (Meuisii Opera, tom. vii. p. 295, 29r>.) ob- 
serves, that she was persecuted Sianov i/nfpfiaXXwa-av ao^tav; and 
an epigram in the Oreefc Anthology (l,i. c. 76 - p. 159. edit. Brodmi) 
celebrates her knowledge and eloquence. She is honourably mentioned 
{Epist. 10. 15, 16. S3-S0. 124. 135. 163.) by her friend and disciple 
the philosophic bishop Synesi'us. 
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church, and inhumanly butchered by the hands 
of Peter the reader, and a troop of savage and 
merciless fanatics : her flesh was scraped from 
her bones with sharp oyster-sheIls,26 and her 
quivering limbs were delivered to the flames. 
The just progress of enquiry and punishment 
was stopped by seasonable gifts ; but the murder 
of Hypatia has imprinted an indelible stain on 
the character and religion of Cyril of Alex- 
andria.27 

Nest,oritis,pa. Superstition, perhaps, would more 
triarch of Con- gently expiate the blood of a virgin, 
stantinoj^j^^ than the banishment of a saint ; and 
April 10 . Qyfil iiad accompanied his uncle to 
the iniquitous synod of the Oak. When the 
memory of Chrysostom was restored and conse- 
crated, the nephew of Theophilus, at the head of 
a dying faction, still maintained the justice of 
Ills sentence ; nor was it till after a tedious delay 
and an obstinate resistance, that he yielded to the 
consent of the Catholic world. -s His enmity 
to the Byzantine pontiffs w'as a sense of inter- 
est, not a sally of passion : he envied their for- 
tunate station in the sunshine of the Impei-ial 
court; and he dreaded their upstart ambition, 
which oppressed the metropolitans of Europe 
and Asia, invaded the provinces of Antioch and 
Alexandria, and measured their diocese by the 
limits of the empire. The long moderation of 
Atticus, the mild usurper of the throne of 
Chrysostom, suspended the animosities of the 
Eastern patriarchs ; but Cyril was at length 
awakened by the exaltation of a rival more wor- 
thy of his esteem and hatred. After the short 
and troubled reign of Sisinniiis, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, the tactions of the clergy and people 
were appeased by the choice of the empe-ror, who, 
on this occasion, consulted the voice of fame, 
and invited the merit of a stranger. Nestorius,so 
a native of Germanicia, and a monk of Antioch, 
was recommended by the austerity of his life, 
and the eloquence of his sermons ; but the first 
homily which he preached before the devout 
Theodosius betrayed the acrimony and impa- 
tience of his zeal. ‘‘ Give me, O Cassarl” he 
exclaimed, “ give me the earth purged of here- 
tics, and I will give you in exchange the king- 
“ dom of heaven. Exterminate wath me the 
heretics; and with you I will exterminate the 

It /AeKijSop Siao’vatra.vrt^f &C. ■' Oyster-slifills . 
Ml the sea-beach iiefor© tJie Cwsareum. I 
may inereiore pnacr me literal sense, without rejecting the meta- 
phorical version of tiles, which is used by M. de Valois. I am 

igriortot, and the assassins were probably regbrdless, whether tiieir 
victim was yet alive. 

27 These'exploits of St. Cyril are recorded by Socrates (I. vii, c. 13, 
14, 15.); and the most reluctant bigotry is coinpeiled to cox>y an his- 
torian who coolly styles the murderei'S of Hypatia avdptj to t^powf^ut 
evBepi^ot. At the niention of that injured” name, 1 am pleased to 
observe a blush even on the cheet of Baronins (A. D- 415, No. 4S.). 

2S He was deaf to the entreaties of Atticus of Constantinople, and 
of Isidore of Felusium, and yielded only {if we may believe Nice- 
phorus, 1. xiv. c. IS.) to the personal intercession of the Virgin. Yet 
m his last years he still muttered that .lohn Chrysostom had been 
justly condemnefl (Tillemont, Mem. Eccl^s. tom. xiv. p. 278 — 2S2. 
Baronius, Annal. Eedes. A.l>. 412, No. 4<j-~64.). 

29 See their characters in the history of Socrates <b vU- c. 25—28.) ; 
their power and pretensions, in the huge compilation of Thomassin 
(Discipline de I'Eglise, tom. i. X). 80— 91.). 

^ 30 His elevation and condxtct are described by Socrates (I. vii. c. 29. 
31.).; and Marcelliinis seems to have applied the Icaiuentlaj satis, 
sapiential parum, of Sallust. 

31 Cod, Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 65. with the illustrations cf 
Baronius (A.D. 428, No. 25, &c.), Godefroy (ad locum), and Fagi 
(< 'vitica, tom. ii. p. 208.)- 

32 Isidore of Pelusium (1 . iv. Epist. 57.). His words are strong and 
scandalous — rt ffav/xaCetty « /cat pw vept rrpayfxa Betov xat 'Koyov 

t oetTTOw vpatnrotowrat iwo €/:j9a.K\tvo/jt,evot. Isi- 

ore is a saint, but he never became a bishop ; and I half suspect 
that the pride of JDiogenes trampled ott the pride of Plato. 

33 La Croze ( Christianisme des Indes, tcan. i. p. 44—55. Thesaurus 


« Persians.” On the fifth day, as if the treaty 
had been already signed, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople discovered, surprised, and attacked a 
secret conventicle of the Arians : they preferred 
death to submission; the flames that were kin- 
dled by their despair, soon spread to the neigh- 
bouring houses, and the triumph of Nestorius 
was clouded by the name of incendiary. On 
either side of the Hellespont his episcopal vigour 
imposed a rigid formulary of faith and discipline ; 
a chronological error concerning the festival of 
Easter w'as punished as an offence against the 
church and state. Lydia and Caria, Sardes and 
Miletus, were purified with the blood of the 
obstinate Q,uartodecimans ; and the edict of the 
emperor, or rather of the patriarch, enumerates 
three and twenty degrees and denominations in 
the guilt and punishment of heresy. si But the 
sword of persecution, which Hestorius so furi- 
ously wielded, was soon turned against his own 
breast. Religion was the pretence ; but, in the 
judgment of a contemporaiy saint, ambition was 
the genuine motive of episcopal warfare, ss 
In the Syrian school, Nestorius His heresy, 
had been taught to abhor the con- -A., d. 429-431. 
fusion of the twm natures, and nicely to dis- 
criminate the humanity of his master Christ 
from the divinity of the Lord Jesiis,^^ The 
Blessed Virgin lie revered as the mother of 
Christ, but his ears were offended with the rash 
and recent title of mother of God, 34 which had 
been insensibly adopted since the origin of the 
Arian controversy. From the pulpit of Con- 
stantinople, a friend of the patriarch, and after- 
wards the patriarch himself, repeatedly preached 
against the use, or the abuse, of a w'ord 33 un- 
known to the apostles, unauthorised by the 
church, and which could only tend to alarm the 
timorous, to mislead the simple, to amuse the 
profane, and to justify, by a seeming resem- 
blance, the old genealogy of Olympus. 36 In his 
calmer moments Nestorius confessed, that it 
might be tolerated or excused by the union of 
the two natures, and the communciation of their 
idioms .* 37 but he was exasperated, by contradic- 
tion, to disclaim the worship of a new-born, an 
infant Deity, to draw his inadequate similes from 
the conjugi or civil partnerships of life, and to 
describe tlie manhood of Christ as the robe, the 

l^istolicus La Crozianus, tom. Hi. p- 276—280.) has detected the ase 
Or 6 Seenrorns and ttvptoi I^6rdvf» which, in the ivth, vth, and vith 
centuiies, discriminates Che school of Diodorus of Tarsus and his Nes* 
torlan disciples. 

34 ©eoroxoff — Deipara •• as in zoology we familiarly speak of ovi- 
parous and viviparous animals. It is not easy to fix the invention of 
this word, which La Croze (Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 16.) 
ascribes to Eusebius of C©saxea and the Arians. The orthodox tes- 
timonies are produced by Cyril and Petavius {Dogmat. Theolog. 
tom. V, l. V. c. 16. p. 264, &c.) ; but the veracity of the saint is ques- 
tionable, and the epithet of Scotoxoc so easily slides from tlie margin 
to the text of a Catholic MS. 

35 Basnage, in, his Histoire de I’Eglise, a work of controversy 
(tom. i. p. 505.), justifies the mother, by the blood, of Cod (Acts, 
XX. 2S. with Mill’s various readings). But the Greek MSS. are far 
from unanimous ; arid the primitive style of the hlood of Christ is 
preserved in the Syriac version, even in those coi)ies which were 
used by the Christians of St. Thomas on the coast of Malabar (La 
Croze, Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 347.). The jealousy of the 
Nestorians and Monophysites has guarded the purity of their text. 

36 The Pag^s of Egypt already laughed at the new Cybele of the 
Christians (Isidor. I. i. JEpist. 54.); a letter was forged in the name 
of Hypatia, to ridicule the theology of her assassin (Svnodicon, 


J. in ir tom. Concil. p. 484.). In the article of N^jKSTORir.'s, 

Bayle has scattered some loose philosophy on the -worship of the 
ViminMaty. 

37 Tlie tofTtSovut of £he Greeks, a mtitual loan or txa-nsfer of the 
idioms or properties of each nature to the other — of infinitv to rnsn, 
passibiliw to God* &c. Twelve rules on this nicest of subjects com- 
tmse the Theolt^lcal Grammar of Petavius {Dogmata Theolog. tom. v. 
1. iv. c. X4* IS. p. 209, Sec.). 
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instrument, tlie tabernade of his Godhead. At 
these blasphemous sounds, the pillars of the 
sanctuary were shaken. The unsuccessful com- 
petitors of Nestorius indulged their pious or ; 
personal resentment, the Byzantine clergy was , 
secretly displeased with the intrusion of a 
stranger: whatever is superstitious or absurd, 
might claim the protection of the monks ; and 
the people was interested in the glory of their 
virgin patroness.38 The sermons of the arch- 
bishop, and the service of the altar, were dis- 
turbed by seditious clamour ; his authority and 
doctrine were renounced by separate con^ega- 
tions ; every wind scattered round the empire the 
leaves of controversy ; and the voice of the com- 
batants on a sonorous theatre re-echoed in the 
cells of Palestine and Egypt. It was the duty 
of Cyril to enlighten the zeal and ignorance of 
his innumerable monks ; in the school of Alex- 
andria, he had imbibed and professed the in- 
carnation of one nature ; and the successor of 
Athanasius consulted his pnde and ambition, 
when he rose in arms against another Arius, 
more formidable and more guilty, on the second 
throne of the hierarchy. After a short corre- 
spondence, in which the rival prelates disguised 
their hatred in the hollow language of respect 
and charity, the patriarch of Alexandria de- 
nounced to the prince and people, to the East 
and to the IVest, the damnable errors of the 
Byzantine pontiff. From the East, more espe- 
cially from Antioch, he obtained the ambiguous 
counsels of toleration and silence, which were 
addressed to both parties while they favoured the 
cause of Nestorius. But the Vatican received 
witli open anns the messengers of Egypt. The 
vanity of Celestine was flattered by the appeal ; 
and the partial version of a monk decided the 
faith of the pope, wdio, with his Latin clergy, 
w'as ignorant of the language, the arts, and the 
theology of the Greeks. At the head of an 
Italian synod, Celestine weighed the merits of 
the cause, approved the creed of Cyril, con- 
demned the sentiments and person of Nestorius, 
degraded the heretic from his episcopal dignity, 
allowed a respite of ten days for recantation and 
penance, and delegated to his enemy the exe- 
cution of this rash and illegal sentence. But the 
patriarch of Alexandria, whilst he darted the 
thunders of a god, exposed the errors and pas- 
sions of a mortal ; and his twelve 39 anathemas 
still torture the orthodox slaves, who adore the 
memory of a saint, without forfeiting their alle- 
giance to the synod of Chalcedon. These bold 
assertions are indelibly tinged with the colours 
of the Apoliinarian heresy ; but the serious, and 

See rhicange, C. P. Christiana, 1. j. p. SO, &c. 

5Q Condi, tom. iii. p. 943. They have never been directly ap- 

? #ved by the church ( Tilleniont, JVfdm. Bicclds. tom. xiv. p. 368— 
7‘i!.). I almost pity the a^onv of ra;;e and sophistry with which 
Petavius seems to be agitated in tlie vith book of hia Dogmata Theo- 
"loBica. I 

4l> Such as the rational Basnage (ad tom. i. Variar. Lection. Ganisii , 
in Praifat. c. ii. p. Jl— *23.) and La Croze, the universal scholar 

g hristiani&me des Indes, tom. i. p. 16—20. De PEthiopie, p. 26, 

. Thesaur. Epist. p. 176, &c. 2S3. 285.). His free sentence is con- : 
firmed by that of his friends Jablonski (Thesaur. Epist. tom. i. p. 193 i 
— 20X,) and Mosheim (idem, p. 304. Nestorium crimine camisse est 
et sententia) ; atsd three more respectable judges will not easily 
Iw foun^ Asseman, a learned and modest slave, can hetrdlt) discern 
Orient, tom. iv* p. ISO— 224.) the guilt and error of the 

„ 41 The «igin and pre^esa of the Nestorian contrOTewy, till the 


perhaps the sincere, professions of Nestorius have^ 
satisfied the wiser and less partial theologians of 
the present times. *^0 

Yet neither the emperor nor the 
primate of the East were disposed 
to obey the mandate of an Italian JuneA ' 
priest ; and a s 5 mod of the Catholic October, 
or rather of the' Greek church, w^as imaninaously 
demanded as the sole remedy that could appease 
or decide this ecclesiastical qiiarrel.^^ Ephesus, 
on all sides accessible by sea and land, w^as 
chosen for the place, the festival of Pentecost for 
the day, of the meeting ; a writ of summons was 
despatched to each metropolitan, and a guard 
was stationed to protect and confine the fathers 
till they should settle die mysteries of heaven, 
and the faith of the earth. Nestorius appeared 
not as a criminal, but as a judge ; he depended 
on the weight rather than the number of his 
prelates, and his sturdy slaves from the baths 
of Zeuxippus were armed for every service of 
injury or defence. But his adversary Cyril 
was more powerful in the weapons both of the 
flesh and of the spirit. Disobedient to the let- 
ter, or at least to the meaning, of the royal sum- 
mons, he was attended by fifty Egyptian bishops, 
who expected from their patriarch’s nod the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost. He had contracted 
an intimate alliance with Memnon, bishop of 
Ephesus. The despotic primate of Asia dis- 
posed of the ready succours of thirty or forty 
episcopal votes ; a crowd of peasants, the slaves 
of the church, was poured into the city to sup- 
port with blows and clamours a metaphysical 
argument; and the people zealously asserted the 
honour of the Virgin, whose body reposed within 
the walls of Ephesus. The fleet which had 
transported Cyril from Alexandria was laden 
with the riches of Egypt ; and he disembarked 
a numerous body of mariners, slaves, and fana- 
tics, enlisted with blind obedience under the 
banner of St. Mark and the mother of God. 
The fathers, and even the guards, of the council 
were awed by this martial array ; the adversaries 
of Cyril and Mary were insulted in the streets, 
or threatened in their houses ; his eloquence and 
liberality made a daily increase in the number of 
his adherents ; and the Egyptian soon computed 
that he might command the attendance and the 
voices of two hundred bishops. ^3 But the author 
of the twelve anathemas foresaw and dreaded 
the opposition of John of Antioch, who, with a 
small, though respectable, train of metropolitans 
and divines, was advancing by slow journeys 
from the distant capital of the East. Impatient 
of a delay which he stigmatised as voluntary and 

synod of Ephesus, muy be found in Socrates (l.vii. c. 32,), Evagrius 
(1. i. c. 1,, 2.), Libetatus (Brev. c. 1—4.), the original Acts {Ccincil. 
tf)tn. iii. p. 551—991. edit. Venise, 1728,), the Annals of Baronins and 
Pasi, and thefalthful coilections of Tilleniont (Mem. Eccles. tom, xiv, 
p. 283— 377.). . ' 

42 The Christians of the four first centuries were ignorant of the 
death and burial of Mary. The tradition of Kpl.esus is aftinned by 
the synod {ev3a 6 StoXoyot l&iavr'jjc, <ai ij Beoroiy)s yrapdevof ij ayta, 
Mapia, Concil. tom. iii. p. 1102.) ; yet it has been superseded by the 
claim of Jerusalent ; and her two/yy sepulchre, as it was shown to the 
pilgrims, produced the fable of her resurrection and assumption, in 
which the Greek and I.atin churches have piouslv acquiesced. See 
Haronius (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 48, Is’o. 6, &c.j, and'Tillemont 
Eccles. tom.i. p. 467 -477.). 

43 The Acts of Chalcedon (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1405. 1408.) exhibit 
a lively picture of the blind, obstinate servitude of the bishops of 
Egypt to tlteir patriarch. 
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culpable, Cyril announced the opening of the 
synod sixteen clays after the festival of i^iutecost, 
Nestorius, who depended on the near approach 
of his Eastern friends, persisted, like his prede- 
cessor Chrysostom, to disclaim the jurisdiction, 
and to disobey the summons, of his enemies: 
they hastened his trial, and his accuser presided 
in tlie seat of judgment. Sixty-eight bishops, 
twenty-two of metropolitan rank, defended his 
cause by a modest and temperate protest: they 
were excluded from the councils of their brethren, 
Gandidian, in the emperor’s name, requested a 
delay of four days ; the profane magistrate was 
diiven with outrage and insult from the as- 
sembly of the saints. The whole of this mo- 
„ , mentous transaction was croxvded 

of Nestorius. luto the compass of a summer s day; 

Junesaii. Mshops delivered their separate 
opinions ; but the uniformity of style reveals the 
influence or the hand of a master, who has been 
accused of corrupting the public evidence of 
their acts and subscriptions.'^^ Without a dis- 
senting voice, they recognised in the epistles of 
Cyril, the Nicene creed and the doctrine of the 
fathers ; but the pai*tial extracts from the letters and 
homilies of Nestorius ivere interrupted by curses 
and anathemas ; and the heretic was degraded 
from his episcopal and ecclesiastical dignity. 
The sentence, maliciously inscribed to the new 
Judas, was affixed and proclaimed in the streets 
of Ephesus ; the weary prelates, as thdy issued 
from the church of the mother of God, were 
saluted as her champions ; and her victoiy was 
celebrated by the illuminations, the songs, and 
the tumult of the night. 

Oppoaaonof 0“ ‘li® *® ‘'■iumpli 

t heO rientais. w'as clouded by the arrival and in- 
une c. Agnation of the Eastern bishops. 
In a chamber of the inn, before he had wiped the 
dust fom his shoes, John of Antioch gave au- 
dience to Candidian the Imperial minister ; wdio 
related his ineffectual efforts to prevent or to 
annul the hasty violence of the Egyptian, With 
equal haste and violence, the Oriental synod of 
fifty bishops degraded Cyril and Memnon from 
their episcopal honours, condemned, in the twelve 
anathemas, the purest venom of the Apoilinarian 
heresy, and described the Alexandrian primate 
as a monster, born and educated for the destruc- 
tion of the church. 4Q His throne was distant 
and inaccessible ; but they instantly resolved to 
bestow on the flock of Ephesus the blessing of a 
faithful shepherd. By the vigilance of Memnon, 
the churches w'ere shut against them, and a 
strong garrison w'as thrown into the cathedral. 
The troops, under the command of Candidian, ad- 
vanced to the assault ; the outguards were routed 

44 Civil or ecclesiastical i)uslness detained the bishops at Antioch 
till the IStli of May. Ephesiis w.as at the distance of tliirty days’ 
journey ; and ten days tnore may be fairly allowed for accidents and 
repose. The march of XenopluHi over the same jp-ound enumerates 
above 2G0 ]jarasangs or leagties; and this measure niii-ht he ilinstrated 
from ancient and modem itineraries, if 1 knew how to compare the 
speed of .an army, a synod, and a caravan. John of Antioch is reluct- 
anth^^acquittod by Tillcmont himself (Mem. EccltSs. torn. xlv. p. 386 

4.5 iktejai^ojievov fir; Kara to Seov ra ev <TVjn-tfl7p>at 5-aonvrjnara 

wat'ovpyta ie xai, rivt aBccrfitp Kati’OTf>fi,i,a KuptXXov rrnyatuproi:. Eva- 
grius, 1. il c. 7. The same imputation" was urged by count Iren.-eu# 
(tom. iii. p. and the onluxlox critics do not find it an easy 

ta.sk to defend the purity of the Greek or J^atin copies of tlie Actsi 

46 *() Se ev’ oXeSpM riuv cKKXtjij-icuv rex^eLi Kau Tpa^eii. vtftcr the 
coalition of John and Cyril tliess invectnxs were mutnally forgotten- 
The style of declamation must never be confounded with the genuine 


' and put to the swortl, but the place was impreg- 
nable ; the besiegers retired ; their retreat was 
pursued by a vigorous sally ; they lost their hoi'ses, 
and many of tlie soldiers were dangerously 
wounded with dubs and stones. Ephesus, the 
city of the Virgin, was defiled with rage and 
clamour, with sedition and blood ; the rival s}''- 
nods darted anathemas and excommunications 
from their spiritual engines ; and the court of 
Theodosius was perplexed by the adverse and 
contradictoiy narratives of the Syrian and Egyp- 
tian factions. During a busy period of three 
months, the emperor tried every method, except 
the most effectual means of indifference and con- 
tempt, to reconcile this theological quarrel. He 
attempted to remove or intimidate the leaders by 
a common sentence of acquittal or condemnation; 
he invested his representatives at Ephesus with 
ample power and military foi'ce : he sumnioneil 
from either party eight chosen deputies to a free 
and candid conference in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, far from the contagion of popular 
frenzy. But the Orientals refused to yield, and 
the Catholics, proud of their numbers and of their 
Latin allies, rejected all terms of union or toler- 
ation. The patience of the meek Theodosius %vas 
provoked, and he dissolved in anger this episcopal 
tumult, W'hich at the distance of thirteen cen- 
turies assumes the venerable aspect of the tliird 
oecumenical council. **7 « God is my witness,” 

said the pious prince, ** that I am not the author 
“ of this confusion. His providence will discern 
“ and punish the guilty. Return to your pro- 
“ vinccs, and may your private virtues repair the 
“ mischief and scandal of your meeting.” They 
returned to their provinces ; but the same pas- 
sions which had disti-acted the synod of Ephesus 
were diffused over the Eastern world. After 
three obstinate and equal campaigns, John of 
Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria condescended 
to explain and embrace ; but their seeming re- 
union must be imputed rather to prudence than 
to reason, to the mutual lassitude rather than to 
the Christian charity of the patriarchs. 

The Byzantine pontiff had in- yjetoryof 
stilled into the royal ear a baleful 
prejudice against the character and 
conduct of his Egyptian rival. An epistle of 
menace and invective, *^8 which accompanied the 
summons, accused him as a busy, insolent, and 
envious priest, wdio perplexed the simplicity of 
the fmth, violated the peace of the church and 
state, and, by his artful and separate addresses 
to the wife and sister of Theodosius, presumed 
to suppose, or to scatter, the seeds of discord in 
the Imperial family. At the stern command of 
his sovereign, Cyril had repaired to Ejihesus, 

sense which respectable enemies entertain of each other's merit {%n* 
cil. tom. iii. p. lZi4.i. 

47 See tiie Acts of the Synod of Ephesns in Oie original Greek, and 
a Latin version almost contemporary qjoncil. tom. iii. p. Otil— 
with the Synodieem advevsus Trajitcdiam Jrensei, tom. iv. p. S-Vj!— 
497.), the Ecclesiastical Histories of Socrates {1. vii. c. 34.) and Eva- 
grins (]. i. c, 3, 4, 6.), and the Breviary of Lit>crams (in Concii. tom.vi. 
p. 4 19— c. 5, C.), aitd the M^moires Ecclds. of Tillemont (tom. xlv, 
p.377— 4S7,). 

'4S Tapax^v (says the emperor in pointed lanrpis.'.'c) to yc tvi aavrwf 
KM xwpicr/J,ov rang eKKXrfcrLiit.': - — - tl; Spaemrlp^i; 6ppt}s 

VpSTTUWiji. - koi. rroixt.'fiia.g fioKXcv rovrmv 

apKovertii -rjvep arrXar^Tog - - - - rravrog p.aXXav j; Icperog - --- 
.ratreTttn’ <KK%P}acuiVfra rertov /SacriXemv /icXXctv /SuvXrrrfiai, 

(iC ovie ovvrjg a^op/ujg irepag eviuKt/jL-rjereco.:, 1 sho\lid be tiirious fO 
ktitiw how tnueh Nestorius paid for these e.vpvessions, so tiuntifying to 
bis rival. 
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where he was resisted, threatened, and confined, 
bv the magistrates in the interest ojf Jfestoriiis 
and the Orienfals ; who assembled the troops of 
Lydia and Ionia to suppress the fanatic and dis- 
orderly train of the patriarch. Without expect- 
ing the royal licence, he escaped from his guards, 
precipitatdy embarked, deserted the imperfect 
synod, and retired to his episcopl fortress of 
safety and independence. But his artful emis- 
saries, both in the court and city, successfully 
laboured to appease the resentment, and to con-^ 
ciliate the favour, of the emperor. The feeble son 
of Arcadius was alternately swayed by his wife 
and sister, by the eunuchs and women of the 
palace : superstition and avarice were their ruling 
passions ; and the orthodox chiefs were assi- 
duous in their endeavours to alarm the former, 
and to gratify the latter. Constantinople and 
the suburl>s were sanctified with frequent monas- 
teries, and the holy abbots, Dalrnatius and Eu- 
tyches,'^'' had devoted their zeal and fidelity to 
the cause of Cyril, the worship of Mary, and the 
unity of Christ. From the first moment of their 
monastic life, they had never mingled with the 
world, or trod the profane ground of the city. 
But in this awful moment of the danger of the 
church, their vow was superseded by a more sub- 
lime and indispensable duty. At the head of a 
long order of monks and hennits, who carried 
burning tapers in their hands, and chanted 
litanies to the mother of God, they proceeded 
from their monasteries to the palace. The people 
was edified and inflamed by this extraordinary 
spectacle, and the trembling monarch listened to 
the prayers and adjurations of the saints, who 
boldly pronounced, that none could hope for 
salvation, unless they embraced the person and 
the creed of the orthodox successor of Athanasius. 
At the same time every avenue of the throne 
was assaulted with gold. Under the decent 
names of eulogies and benedictionSf the courtiers 
of both sexes were bribed according to the mea- 
sure of their power and rapaciousness. But their 
incessant demands despoiled the sanctuaries of 
Constantinople and Alexandria ; and the au- 
thority of the patriarch was unable to silence the 
just murmur of his clerg)", that a debt of sixty 
thousand pounds had already been contracted to 
support the expense of this scandalous corrup- 
tion.** Puicheria, who relieved her brother from 
the weight of an empire, was the firmest pillar of 
orthodoxy ; and so intimate was the alliance be- 
tween the thunders of the synod and the whispers 
of the court, that Cyril was assured of success 
if he could displace one eunuch, and substitute 

49 Eutyches, the hcresiarch Eutyches, is honourably named by 
Cvril as a friend, a saint, and the 'strenuous defender of the faith, 
brother, the abbot Dalrnatius, is likewise employed to bind the 
s'TtjT and all his chamberlains ierriMti amjuratione* Synodicon, 
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W. in Concil. tom. iv, p. 467. 

50 Clerici ^ul hie sunt contristantur. quod ecclesia Alexandrina 
nutlata sit hujus causa turbebe ; et debetjpneter ilia quae hinc trans- 
missa Sint «Mri Hbritt milte q%tin^entcUt Et nunc ei scriptura est ut 
prasstet ; sesi tie tua ccclesia prse^ta avaritim quorum nost^ &c. This 
curious and oridnal letttT, from CjTil's archdeacon to his creature the 
new btirhop of Constantinople, has been unaccountably preserved In an 
m Latin version (SvnocUoon, c. 5J0S. Condi, tom. Iv. p. 465—468.), 
i he mask is almost dropped, and the saints speak the honest language 
W in wet and confederacy . 


another in the favour of Theodosius, Yet the 
Egyptian could not boast of a glorious or decisive 
victory. The emperor, with unaccustomed firm- 
ness, adhered to Ms promise of protecting the 
innocence of the Oriental bishops; and Cyril 
softened his anathemas, and confessed, with am- 
biguity and reluctance, a twofold nature of Christ, 
before he was permitted to satiate his revenge 

against the unfortunate Nestorius. 51 

The rash and obstinate Nestorius, 
before the end of the sy nod, w^as 
pressed by Cyril, betrayed by the 
court, and faintly supported by his Eastern 
friends. A sentiment of fear or indignation 
prompted him, while it was yet time, to affect 
the glory of a voluntary abdication : his wish, 
or at least his request, was readily granted ; he 
w'as conducted with honour from Ephesus to Ms 
old monastery of Antioch ; and, after a short 
pause, his successors, Blaximian and Proclus, 
were acknowledged as the lawful bishops of Con- 
stantinople. But in the silence of his cell, tlie 
degraded patriarch could no longer resume the 
innocence and security of a private monk. The 
past he regretted, he was discontented with the 
present, and the future he bad reason to dread ; 
the Oriental bishops successively disengaged their 
cause from his unpopular name, and each day 
decreased the number of the schismatics who 
revered Nestorius as the confessor of the faith. 
After a residence at Antioch of four years, the 
hand of Theodosius subscribed an edict, 53 wiiich 
ranked him with Simon the magician, proscribed 
his opinions and follow'ers, condemned his writ- 
ings to the flames, and banished his person first 
to Petra in Arabia, and at length to Oasis, one 
of the islands of the Libyan desert. *‘1 Secluded 
from the church and from the wmrld, the exile 
was still pursued by the rage of bigotry and war. 
A w'andering tribe of the Blemmyes or Nubians 
invaded his solitary prison ; in their retreat they 
dismissed a crowd of useless captives ; but no 
sooner had Nestorius reached the banks of the 
Nile, than he would gladly have escaped from a 
Roman and orthodox city to the milder servitude 
of the savages. His flight was punished as a new 
crime : the soul of the patriarch inspired the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers of Egypt ; the magis- 
trates, the soldiers, the monks, devoutly tortured 
the enemy of Christ and St. Cyril : and, as far as 
the confines of iEthiopia, the heretic was alter- 
nately dragged and recalled, till his aged body 
was broken by the hardships and accidents of 
these reiterated journeys. Yet his mind w'as still 
independent and erect : the president of Thebais 

52 Avrev re avSeridcoroz, eTrerparr)} xara ra oixetov aravatevffat 
fjtavavTt]pboif. Evaprius, !. i. c. 7. The original letters in the Synodi* 
con {c. 1.5. 24, 25, 26.) justify the appearance of a voluntary re.sSgnation, 
which is asserted by Ebed-Jesu, a Nestoriati writer, apud Asseinan. 
Bibliot. Oriental, tom. iii. p. 299. 302. 

53 See the Imperial letters in the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus 
(Concil. tom. iii. p. 1730—1735.). The odious name of SimoniatiSf 
which was affixed to the disciples of this rtpiirtuSovs StSaateaXiac, was 
designed t&c aw aveiScat- rrpojSXrjSevree awvi.ov ivopevoieif npaiputv 
Tuiv afiapTTjptareiJV, km n-rjre tatvraq riptept-aq, perp-e Savovro-s an/xtai; 
cKroq virapxfiv. Yet these were Christians 1 who differed only in 


under t^e common name of ( )asis, or Alvahat ; 1. The temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon. 2. The middle Oasis, three days' journey to the west 
of Lycopolis. 3. The southern, where Nestorius was banislted, in the 
first climate, and only three days’ journey from the confines of Nubia. 
See a learned Note of Mkhaelis (ad Rescript. Aigypt. Abulfedse^ 
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was awed by liis pastoral letters ; be survived the 
Catholic /tyrant of 'Alexandria, and, "after 'sixteen 
years’ banishnient, the synod of Chalcedon w^ould 
perhaps have restored him to the honours, or 
at least to the communion, of the church, llie 
death of Nestorius prevented his obedience to 
their vrelcome summons ; 55 hig disease 
might atford some colour to the scandalous report, 
that his tongue, the organ of blasphemy, had been 
eaten by the worms. He was buried in a city of 
Upper Egypt, known by the names of Chemnis, 
or Panopolis, or Akinim ; 56 |>ut the immortal 
malice of the Jacobites has persevered for ages 
to cast stones against his sepulchre, and to pro- 
pagate the foolish tradition, that it was never 
watered by the rain of heaven, w'hich equally 
descends on the righteous and the ungodly. 57 
Humanity may drop a tear on the fate of Xes- 
torius ; yet justice must observe, that he suf- 
fered the persecution which he had approved 
and indicted. 58 

Heres of death of the Alexandrian pri- 

Eutvches. mate, after a reign of thirty-two years, 

A. jy. 448. abandoned the Catholics to the in- 
temperance of zeal and the abuse of victory. 59 
The monoph^site doctrine (one incarnate nature) 
was rigorously preached in the churches of 
Egypt and the monasteries of the East; the 
primitive creed of Apollinaris was protected by 
the sanctity of Cyril ; and the name of Eutt- 
CHES, his venerable friend, has been applied to 
the sect most adverse to the Syrian heresy of 
Nestorius. His rival Eutyches w^as the abbot, 
or archimandrite, or superior of three hundred 
monks ; but the opinions of a simple and illite- 
rate recluse might have expired in the cell, where 
he had slept above seventy years, if the resent- 
ment or indiscretion of Flavian, the Byzantine 
pontiff, had not exposed the scandal to the eyes 
of the Christian world. His domestic synod 
was instantly convened, their proceedings were 
sullied with clamour and artifice, and the aged 
heretic was surprised into a seeming confession, 
tljat Christ had not derived his body from the 
substance of the Virgin Mary. From their par- 
tial decree, Eutyches appealed to a general coun- 
cil ; and his cause was vigorously asserted by 
his godson Chrysaphius, the reigning eunuch of 
the palace, and his accomplice Dioscorus, who 
had succeeded to the throne, the creed, the ta- 
lents, and the vices of the nephew of Theophilus. 

Second council By the Special summons of Theo- 

‘ISlS* second synod of Ephesus 

Aug. 8_ii. judiciously composed of ten 


metropolitans and ten bishops from each of the 
six dioceses of the Eastern empire: some ex- 
ceptions of favour or merit enlarged tlie number 
to one hundred and thirty-five ; and the Syrian 
Barsumas, as the chief and representative of the 
monks, was invited to sit and vote with the suc- 
cessors of the apostles. But tlie despotism of 
the Alexandrian patriarch again oppressed the 
freedom of debate : the same spiritual and carnal 
w-eapons were again drawn from the arsenals of 
Egypt; the Asiatic veterans, a band of archers, 
served under the orders of Dioscorus ; and the 
more formidable monks, w'hose minds were in- 
accessible to reason or merc}’^, besieged the doors 
of tlie cathedral. The general, and, as it should 
seem, the unconstrained voice of the fathers, 
accepted the faith, and even the anathemas, of 
Cyril ; and the heresy of the two natures wm 
formally condemned in the persons and writings 
of the most learned Orientals. “ May those 
“ who divide Christ be divided with the sword, 
“ may they be hewn in pieces, may they be burnt 
“ alive 1” were the charitable wishes of a Cliris- 
tian synod. The innocence and sanctity of 
Eutyches were acknowledged without hesitation ; 
but the prelates, more especially those of Thrace 
and Asia, were unwilling to depose their 
patriarch for the use, or even the abuse, of his 
lawful jurisdiction. They embraced the knees 
of Dioscorus, as he stood with a threatening as- 
pect on the footstool of his throne, and conjured 
him to forgive the offences, and to respect the 
dignity, of his brother. “ Do you mean to raise 
a sedition ?” exclaimed the relentless tyrant. 
“ Where are the officers?” At these words a 
furious multitude of monks and soldiers, with 
staves, and swurds, and chains, burst into the 
church; the trembling bishops hid themselves 
behind the altar, or under the benches ; and as 
they were not inspired wfitli the zeal of martyr- 
dom, they successively subscribed a blank paper, 
which was afterwards filled with the condemna- 
tion of the Byzantine pontiff. Flavian was 
instantly delivered to the wild beasts of this 
spiritual amphitheatre : the monks w^ere stimu- 
lated by the voice and example of Barsumas to 
avenge the injuries of Christ : it is said that the 
patriarch of Alexandria reviled, and buffeted, 
and kicked, and trampled his brother of Con- 
stantinople: it is certain, that the victim, 

before he could reach the place of his exile, ex- 
pired on the third day, of the wounds and bruises 
which he had received at Ephesus. This second 
synod has been justly branded as a gang of rob- 


55 The invitation of Nestorius to the Synod of Chalcedon, is re- 
lated by Zacharias, bishop of Uelitene {Evagrius» 1. ii. c. 2. Asseman. 
Bibliot. Orient, tom. is. p. 55.)> and the famous Xenias or Phiioxenuii, 
bishop of Hierapolis (Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 40, &:c.), 
denied by Evafprius and Asseman, and stoutly maintained by La Croze 
{Thesaur. Ei>istol. tons. iii. p. 181, &:c.). The fact is not improbable ; 
yet it was the interest of the Monophysites to spread U>e invidious 
r^ort ; and Eutychins (tom. ii- p. 12.) afFirms, that Nestorius died 
after an exile of seven years, and consequently text years before the 
synod of Chaiccdon. 

55 Consult D'Anville 
scription of the East, 

p. 14.), and his commentator 1 , . . 

Nubian Ueograiiher (p. 42.), who mentions, in the xiitli century, the 
ruins and the sug'ar-canes of Akmim. 

67 Eutychius (Annal- tom. U. p. 12.) ax’d Gr^ory Ear-nebramB, 
or Abulphitragius (Asseman, tom. ii. p. 516.}, represent the credulity 
of the xth and xiith centuries. 

58 We are obliged to Eva^us (1. i. c. 7.) for some extracts from the 
letters of Nestorius ; but the live y picture of his sullerings is treated 
with insult by the hard and stupid fanatic. 

59 Dixi Cyrilium dum viveret, auctoritate siiA efferisse, ne Enty- 
cliianisimis et Monophy^itarum error in nervurn eramijeret : jdque 


verum puto - - - « aliquo - - - - honesto modo vaXivco'Stav cerincrat- 
Tlie learnt but cautious Jablonski did not always hi>eafc tlie wliole 
truth. Cum Cyrillo lexiius omnino egi, qiutra si te<-um aut mm aliis 
rei hujus profcie gnaris et mquis rerum ajitirnatorihus sermones pri- 
vatos confenrem ffixesaur. Eiiistob La Crozian. tom. i. p. 197, llib.)* 
an etcellent key to his dissertations on the Nesforian controversy,) 

' 60 'H dysaotwodog <ei.irtv» apovt xavtrov hun^iov, ovrog 
ovrof ctg £vo •yci’Tjrm, *!>! p,fpii{rSr} - - - ng Xnryet. Svo ava- 

flcjua. At the request of Uirttcorus, who wore isot altkt to roar 
(/Sofjtrm), Stretched out their bamis. At Chaiccdon, the < »ricntai3 
disclaimed these exclamations ; but the E,iryptians more t ousistently 
declared r»vr* /cat Tore icai- vttv ?u.ytip,cv (Coiicil. tom. iv. 

p. 1012 .). . 

61 dc (Eusebius, bishop of Borylnrum) rsv i-Aixfitcuw Kat. 

SeiXaUDs avaipedTjvat. w/jug ^itcrici-tpov wiSoi'/xcir/r tc xat, Au(«r<.fo>an.w : 
and this testimony of Evai^rius (I, ii. c. 2-) ia ampUficd by the historian. 
Zonaras (torn, ii.'l. xiii. p. 14.), who affinuti ibat Bio-scorus kicked 
like a wild ass. But the laxiguaf^e of Libenitus {Bre%'. c- 1 2. in Condi . 
tom. vi. p. 438.) is mare caxnious ; and die Acts of Chalcedon, which 
lavish the names of hmncit]p, Caiw, fee. do not justify so pointed a 
charge. The monk BarsuniJis is more particularly accused — 

T<w (jttixapwo ^^ctvtavov' avrot earvjKe KUi, ekeyc, (Conc'b 

tom. iv. p. 1413*). 
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bers and assassins j yot the accusers of Dioscorus 
would magnify his violencej to alleviate the 
cowardice and inconstancy of their own be- 
haviour, 

Coonci! cf The faith of Egypt had prevailed : 

vanquished party was sup- 
Oct.s.— Nov. 1 . ported by the same pope who en- 
countered without fear the hostile rage of Attila 
and Genscric. The theology of Leo, his famous 
tom^ or epistle on the mystery of the incarnation, 
had been disregarded by the synod of Ephesus : 
his authority, and that of the Latin church, was 
insulted in Ids legates, who escaped from slavery 
and death to relate the melancholy tale of the 
tyranny of Dioscorus and the martyrdom of 
Flavian, His provincial synod annulled the 
irregular proceedings of Ephesus ; but as this 
step was itself irregular, he solicited the convo- 
cation of a general council in the free and ortho- 
dox provinces of Italy. From his independent 
throne, the Roman bisliop spoke and acted 
without danger, as the head of the Christians, 
and his dictates were obsequiously transcribed by 
Placidia and her son Valentinian, who addressed 
their Eastern colleague to restore the peace and 
unity of the church. But the pageant of Oriental 
royalty was moved %vith equal dexterity by the 
hand of the eunuch ; and Theodosius could pro- 
nounce, without hesitation, that the church was 
already peaceful and triumphant, and that the 
recent flame had been extinguished by the just 
punishment of the Nestorians. Perhaps the 
Greeks would be still involved in the heresy of 
the Monophysites, if the emperor’s horse had 
not fortunately stumbled: Theodosius expired; 
his orthodox sister, Pulclieria, with a nominal 
husband, succeeded to the throne ; Chrysapliius 
was burnt, Dioscorus was disgraced, the exiles 
were recalled, and the io^ne of Leo was sub- 
scribed by the Oriental bishops. Yet the pope 
was disappointed in his favourite project of a 
lAtin council : he disdained to preside in the 
Greek synod, which was speedily assembled 
at Nice in Bithynia ; his legates required in a 
peremptory tone the presence of the emperor ; 
and the weary fathers w’ere transported to Chal- 
cedon under the immediate eye of Mai'cian and 
the senate of Constantinople. A quarter of a 
mile from the Tliraciaii Bosphorus, the church 
of St, Euphemia was built on the summit of a 
gentle though lofty ascent : the triple structure 
was celebrated as a prodigy of art, and the 
boundless prospect of the land and sea might 
have raised the mind of a sectary to the contem- 
plation of the God of the universe. Six hundred 
and thirty bishops were ranged in order in the 
nave of the church ; but the patriarchs of the 
East were preceded by the legates, of whom the 
third was a simple priest; and the place of ho- 
nour was reserved for twenty laymen of consular 


The acts of the Council ofChalcedon {Condi, torn. iv. p. iGi— 
wn.) comprehend those of Ephesus (p. 890—1189.), which a«ain 
comprise the synod of Constantinople under Flavian (p, 930—1072 ) ; » 
^ It some attention to dsengage this double involnUon. 

of J^utyches, Flarian, and Dioscorus, is related 
by (1. 1 - c. ^12. and I. ii, c. 1, S, 3, 4.) and Liberatus {Brev. 

If for last time, I amieal 

to me dilpame of Tillemont {Mdm. Ecclds. torn. xv. p. 479—719.), 
T^^s*,(irfj^ronius and Pagi will accompany me nmeh furthw 
owroy long and labonous. journey. 

^ KaXovfWv Opmni (perhaps 


or senatorian rank. The Gospel was ostentii- 
tiously displayed in the centre; but the rule of 
faith was defined by the papal and Imperial mi- 
nisters, w^ho moderated the thirteen sessions of 
the council of Chalcedon.^a Their partial in- 
terposition silenced the mtemperate shouts and 
execrations, which degraded the episcopal gra- 
vity; but, on the formal accusation of the 
legates, Dioscorus was compelled to descend 
from his throne to the rank of a criminal, already 
condemned in the opinion of his judges. The 
Orientals, less adverse to Nestorius than to Cyril, 
accepted the Romans as their deliverers : Thrace, 
and Pontus, and A.sia, were exasperated against 
the murderer of Flavian, and the new patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Antioch secured their 
places by the sacrifice of their benefactor. The 
bishops of Palestine, Macedonia, and Greece, 
were attached to the faith of Cyril ; but in the 
face of the synod, in the heat of the battle, the 
leaders, with their obsequious train, passed from 
the right to the left wing, and decided the vic- 
tory by this seasonable desertion. Of the seven- 
teen suffragans who sailed from Alexandria, four 
were tempted from their allegiance ; and the 
thirteen, falling prostrate on the ground, im- 
plored the mercy of the council, with sighs and 
tears, and a pathetic declaration, that, if they 
yielded, they should be massacred, on their return 
to Egypt, by the indignant people. A tardy 
repentance was allowed to expiate the guilt or 
eiTor of the accomplices of Dioscorus : but their 
sins w'ere accumulated on his head ; he neither 
asked nor hoped for pardon, and tlie moderation 
of those who pleaded for a general amnesty w^as 
drowned in the prcvmling cry of victory and re- 
venge. To save the reputation of his late ad- 
herents, some personal offences were skilfully 
detected ; his rash and illegal excommunication 
of the pope, and his contumacious refusal 
(while he was detained a prisoner) to attend the 
summons of the synod. Witnesses were intro- 
duced to prove the special facts of his pride, 
avarice, and cruelty ; and the flithers heard with 
abhorrence, that the alms of the church were 
lavished on the female dancers, that his palace, 
and even his bath, was open to the prostitutes of 
Alexandria ; and that the infamous Pansophia, 
or Irene, was publicly entertained as the concu- 
bine of the patriarch. 63 

For these scandalous offences Dios- 
corns was deposed by the synod, and Ch:iicc*tion. 
bani.slied by the emperor ; but the purity of his 
faith was declared in the presence, and %vith the 
tacit approbation, of the fathers. Their prudence 
supposed rather than pronounced the heresy of 
Eutyches, who was never summoned before 
their tribunal ; and they sat silent and abashed, 
when a bold Monophysite, casting at their feet 
a volume of Cyril, challenged them to anathema- 

dww;x> ivrr)t re tCM Toy epecarov (Concil. torn. iv. p. 127G.). 

A specimen of the wit and malice of the T'eople is yreserviw in the 
Anthology (1. ii. c. 6, p. ISS. edit. Wechel). although the appli- 
cation was unknown to the editor BrotUeus. The nameless epigram. 

^ tolfirahle pun, by confounding the episcopal salutation 
pt I eace be to all 1 ” with the genuine or corrupted name of the 
bishop’s concubine : 

Eipjjvr; Travrecrertv eTriffKOTrot ctTTcu ev^0a>Vt 

Swarat, Traoriv -fjv p-ovot evSov exet ; 

I am ignorant whether the patriarch, who seems to have been a jea- 
lous lover, is the Cirnon of a preceding epignam, whose Treoc coprnwc 
was viewed with envy and wonder by Priapus himself. 
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tise in his person the doctrine of the saint. If 
we fairly peruse the acts of Chalcedon as they 
are recorded by the orthodox party, 64 we shall 
find that a great majority of the bishops em- 
braced the simple unity of Christ ; and the am- 
biguous concessioii, that he was formed of or 
piioxi two natures, might imply either their pre- 
vious existence, or their subsequent confusion, 

, or'some, dangerous interval between the eoncep- 
tion of the man and the assumption of the God. 
The Roman theology, more positive and precise, 
adopted the term most offensive to the ears of 
the Egyptians, that Christ existed in two natures; 
and this momentous particle 65 (which the me- 
mory, ratiier than the understanding, must retain) 
had almost produced a scliism nmong the Catho- 
lic bishops. The to^ne of Leo had been respect- 
fully, perhaps sincerely, subscribed ; but they 
protested, in two successive debates, that it was 
neither expedient nor lawful to transgress the 
sacred landmarks which had beeii fixed at Nice, 
Constantinople, and Ephesus, according to the 
rule of Scripture and tradition. At length they 
yielded to the importunities of their masters; 
but their infallible decree, after it had been rati- 
fied wth deliberate votes and vehement acclama- 
tions, was overturned in the next session by the 
opposition of the legates and their Oriental 
friends. It was in vain that a multitude of epis- 
copal voices repeated In chorus, “ The definition 
of the fathers is orthodox and Immutable! 
“ Tile heretics are now discovered ! Anathema 
“ to the Nestorians ! Let tliem depart from the 
synod ! Let them repair to Rome !”66 Xhe 
legates threatened, the emperor was absolute, 
and a committee of eighteen bishops prepared a 
new decree, which was imposed on the reluctant 
assembly. In the name of tlie fourth general 
council, the Clirist in one person, but in two 
natures, was announced, to the Catholic world: an 
invisible line was drawn between the heresy of 
Apollinaris and the faith of St. Cyril ; and the 
road to paradise, a bridge as sharp as a razor, 
was suspended over the abyss by the master- 
hand of the theological artist. During ten 
centuries of blindness and servitude, Europe 
received her religious opinions from the oracle 
of the Vatican ; and the same doctrine, already 
varnished with the rust of antiquity, was admit- 
ted without dispute into the creed of the reform- 
ers, who disclaimed the supremacy of the Roman 
pontiff'. The synod of Chalcedon still triumphs 
in the Protestant churches ; Init the ferment of 
controversy has subsided, and the most pious 
Christians of the present day are ignorant, or 


careless, of their own belief concerning the mys- 
tery of the incarnation. 

Far different was the temper of 
the Greeks and Egyptians under 
the orthodox reigns of Leo and -^51—482. 

I Marcian. Those pious emperors enforced with 
! arms and edicts the symbol of their faith ; 67 
and it was declared by the conscience or honour 
i of five hundred bishops, that the decrees of the 
: synod of Chalcedon might be lawfully sup-, 
i ported, even with blood. The Catholics ob- 
served v%dth satisfaction, that the same synod 
was odious both to the Nestorians and the Mo- 
nophysites ; 6® but the Nestorians w^ere less 
angiy, or less powerful, and the East was dis- 
tracted by the obstinate and sanguinary zeal of 
the Monophysites. Jerusalem was occupied by 
an army of monks ; in the name of the one in- 
carnate nature, they pillaged, they burnt, they 
murdered ; the sepulchre of Christ was defiled 
with blood ; and the gates of the city w'ere 
guarded in tumultuous rebellion against the 
troops of the emperor. After the disgrace and 
I exile of Dioscorus, the Egyptians still regretted 
their spiritual father: and detested the usurp- 
ation of his successor, who w'as introduced by 
the fathers of Chalcedon. The throne of Pro- 
terius %vas supported by a guard of two thousand 
soldiers ; he W'aged a five years’ war against tlie 
people of Alexandi'ia; and on the first intel- 
ligence of the death of Marcian, he became the 
victim of their zeal. On the third clay before 
the festival of Easter, the patriarch was besieged 
in the cathedral, and murdered in the baptistery. 
The remains of his mangled corpse were de- 
livered to the flames, and his ashes to the w-ind : 
and the deed was inspired by the vision of a 
pretended angel ; an ambitious monk, who, 
under the name of Timothy the Cat, 6:’ succeeded 
to the place and opinions of Dioscorus. This 
deadly superstition was inflamed, on either side, 
by the principle and the practice of retaliation : 
in the pursuit of a metai>iiysicai quarrel, many 
thousands 70 were slain, and the Christians of 
every degi-ee were deprived of the substantial 
enjoyments of social life, and of the invisible 
gifts of baptism and the holy communion. Per- 
haps an extravagant fable of the times may 
conceal an allegorical picture of these fanatics, 
who tortured each other, and themselves. “ Un- 
der the consulship of Venantius and Celer,” 
says a gi’ave bishop, the people of Alexandria, 

“■ and-, all Egypt, wx-re seized with a strange 
and diabolical frenzy: great and small, slaves 
“ and freedmeii, monks and clergy, the natives 


M Tho.-yj who reverence (be infcllibilif y of synexJs, may try to ascer- 
tain their hen'^e. The leading bishops were attended by partial or 
careless scrii'jes, xvho disjjersed their cop-ies round the v/orld. Our 
Oreek ^.SS. are sullied with the false and proscrilted reading of cr 
V ^xr<T£cov (Concil. tom. iii. p. I KiO.): the authentic translation of 


i(A.; 


h) i>y. 


of the' AKotunrot'at'Coustantinople llhicanso, C. F. Christiana, 1. br. 
p. lol,), a famous monastery of I.atins, Greeks, and Syrians. See 
Concil. tom. iv. p. lU-VJ - SiM9. and I’agi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 326, &c. 

Co It is darkly represented iu the microscope of IVtavius {tom. v. 
I. iii, c.. '■>.); yet the subtle tlteologian is himself afrrdd — ne quia 
fortasse super vacaneam, et nirnis anxiara putet htijusmodi Tocti- 
larunj inquisitionem, et ab imstituti tlieologici gravitate alienara 
(p. 124.). 

66 E^erjerav rj 6 opoj KpareiTto 17 aTTffpxopeSrt avriAeycvrtH 

da,veaai yevoisr^ai, ot avriXcyovrei; 'Hecrrnpi.avox. «. «ff 

(Concil. tom. iv. p. U-bJ.h Evagriu.s and Liberatttti 
prtsent only the placid face of the synod, and discreetly slide over these 
embers suppositos cinere doloso. .. .. 

67 See, m the Appendix to the Acts of Chalcedon, the cojifirmation, 


of the .yynod by Marcian (Condi, tom. ir. p. 17S1. 17S3.;; bis letters 
to the nionks of Alexandria (p. 1791.), of Mount Sinai (p. 17y.’>.),of 
Jerusalem and Palestine (p. 1798,); his haws agtiiust tlie Entychians 
(p. 1809. 1811. 1831.) ; the corresponder.ee of J.<^o with the provincial 
synods on the revolution of Alexandria (p. 1S."5— 195<b). 

68 FhoHus (or rather Eulogius of Alexandria) confesses. In a fine 
passage, the specious colour of this double charge agrunst Foi>e Lw 
and his synod of Cludcedon (Bibliot. Cod. ccsxv. p. 7<W.). He wagi d 
a double war against the enemies of the church, and wounded eithinr 
^ -with the darts of Iiis adversary — KumXXriXoii: /ScA-cert row-; a.vrf.7rj.- 
Tttwt fTtrptaerKt. Agalniit Xestorius beseemed to intrcMiuce the ervr- 

of the Monophysites ; against Hutyches he apiKfaretl to coun- 
tenance the vwooTrtuTfttw Stai>*)fia of the Nestorians. The apologist 
claims a charitable iuterpretation for the saints : if the same )».^d iieen 
extended to the heretics, the somtd of tltc controversy would have 
been lost in the air. 

69 AiXeii/xKjfirom his nocturnal cxpedition-s. In darkness and dm- 
jguise he crept round the cells of the roonasterv, and whisperedtha 
revdation to his slumliering brethren (Theotlor. Lector. !. 1 .). 

70 t'lfWOVC TC T0Xfj,7]6i}i'cu pLvpKfV^) atfJMTTwv /i' Xvj'djjrnt pfl 

fwvov ryjv ytfv aXXst jcas avrav tov (upa.. Such is tile iiyperbulic lan- 
guage of the IleitoUcon. 
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Chap. XLVII. 


THE BECEINE AND FALL 


« of the land, who opposed the synod of Chal- 
cedon, lost their speech and reason, barked 
« like dogs, and tore, with their own teeth, the 
desli from their hands and arms.”'?! 

Tiie disorders of thirty years at 
length produced the famous Heno- 
A. D. 4s'2. 7 e of the emperor Zeno, which, 

ill his reign, and in that of Anastasius, was 
signed by all the bishops of the East,^ under 
the penalty of degradation and exile, if they 
rejected or infringed this salutary and funda- 
mental law. The clergy may smile or ^oan at 
die presumption of a layman who defines the 
articles of faith ; yet if he stoops to the humi- 
liating task, his mind is less infected by preju- 
dice or interest, and the authority of the magis- 
trate can only be maintained by the concord of 
the people. * It is in ecclesiastical story, that 
Zeno apiiears less contemptible ; and I am not 
able to discern any IManichtean or Eutychian 
guilt in the generous saying of Anastasias, 
That it was unworthy of an emperor to perse- 
cute the worshippers of Christ and the citizens 
of Rome. The Henoticon was most pleasing 
to the Egyptians ; yet the smallest blemish has 
not been * descried by the jealous, and even 
jaundiced, eyes of our orthodox schoolmen, and 
it accurately represents the Catholic faith of the 
incarnation, wdthout adopting or disclaiming 
the peculiar terms or tenets of the hostile sects. 
A solemn anathema is pronounced against Nes- 
torius and Eutychos; against all heretics by 
whom Christ is' divided, or confounded, or re- 
duced to a phantom. Without defining the 
numlier or the article of the word nature^ the 
pure system of St. Cyril, the faith of Nice, Con- 
stantinople, and Ephesus, is respectfully con- 
firmed; but, instead of bowing at the name of 
the fourth council, the subject is dismissed by 
the censure of all contrary doctrines, if any such 
have been tauglit either elsewhere or at Ghalce- 
don. Under this ambiguous expression, the 
friends and the enemies of the last synod might 
unite in a silent embrace. The most reason- 
ide Christians acquiesced in this mode of toler- 
nliou; but their reason was feeble and incon- 
starn, and their obcdit*nce ivas despised as timid 
and servile by the vehement spirit of tlieir 
f.)retliren. On a subject which engrossed the 
thouglits and discourses of men, it was difficult 
to preserve an exact neutrality ; a book, a ser- 
mon, a prayer, rekindled the flame of contro- 
versy; and the bonds of communion were al- 
ternately broken and remevved by the private 
animosity of the bisliops. The space betw^een 

71 Spe the Chroniole of Victor Tttnminensis, in the I.ectiones An- 
tjtjufB of Canihius, rej(uhlis.hed by Brxaiape, tom. i. p. 320. 

72 The Henoticon is transcribed by Evaprins (1. iii. c. 13.), and 
translated by Ljljeratus fUrev. c. IS.). Papi (Critica, tom. ii, |i. 41 1.) 
and Asseman (IJibliot. Orient, tom. i. p. .343.) are satisfied that it is 
fr&j from heresy j but PetaviusfDopmat. Theolop. tom. v. 1. i. c. 13. 
|t. 40.) most unaccountably affirms ChalcedonenKem asclvit. An 
advwary would prove that he had never read the Henoticon. 

73 Hee Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 12.3. 1.31. 14.3. 19.3. 
2 i7.). They were reconciled by the care of Mark 1. (A. I). 799™S19.) : 
he promote their chiefs to the bishoprics of Athribis and Talba 
(perhaps T.avft. Sire D’Anville, p. 82,1, and supplied the aacraments, 
winch harl failed for want of an episcqral ordination. 

74 De his quos baptizavit, quos ormnavit Acacius, majorum tea. 
ditkmeconfectara et vevsra, pneciptie religios® solicitudini congruam 
prtebemus sine difficultate medicinam (Galacius, in cpist. i. ad Bu> 
phsmittm, Concil. tom. v. p. 286-}. The offer of amedicine proves the 

and numbers must have perished before the arrival of the 
BwniBa whjsicia®. Tiltemont himself Bcqlds. tom, xvi 

p. 372. <r42, &c.) is shocked at the proud uncharitable temper of th 
ptHR*s ; thn jure now says he, to invoke St. Flavian of Antioch 

m. Elias of Jexasaiem, &c. to whom they refused commonkn whilst 


Nestorius and Eutyclies was filled by a thousand 
shades of language and opinion ; the aceph€ili"‘^ 
of Egypt, and the Roman pontiffs, of equal 
valour,* though of unequal strength, may be 
found at the two extremities of the theological 
scale. The acephaM, ivithout a king or a bishop, 
were separated above three hundred years from 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, ivho had accepted 
the communion of Constantinople, without ex- 
acting a formal condemnation of the synod of 
Chaicedon. For accepting the communion of 
Alexandria, without a formal approbation of 
the same synod, the patriarchs of Constantino- 
ple 3 vere anathematised by the popes. Their 
inflexible despotism involved the most orthodox 
of the Greek churches in this spirituai conta- 
gion, denied or doubted the validity of their 
sacraments, 74 and fomented, thirty-five years, 
the schism of the East and West, till they finally 
abolished the memory of four Byzantine pontifis, 
who had dared to oppose the supremacy of St, 
Peter. Before that period, the precarious 
truce of Constantinople and Egypt had been 
violated by the zeal of the rival prelates. Ma- 
cedonius, who 3vas suspected of the Nestorian 
heresy, asserted, in disgrace and exile, the synod 
of Chaicedon, while the successor of Cyril 
would have purchased its overthrow with a 
bribe of two thousand pounds of gold. 

In the fever of the times, the The Trisfigian, 
sense, or rather tlie sound of a syl- ^ar,^iuhe* 
iable, was sufficient to disturb the 
peace of an. empire. The Tins- A, j). obs-sia. 
agion 76 thrice holy), ** Holy, holy, holy, Lord 

God of Hosts!” is supposed, by the Greeks, 
to be the identical hymn which the angels and 
cherubim eternally repeat before the throne of 
God, and which, about the middle of the fifth 
century, was miraculously revealed to the church 
of Constantinople. The devotion of Antioch 
soon added, “ who was crucified for us 1 ” and 
this grateful address, either to Christ alone, or 
to the whole Trinity, may be justified by the 
rules of theology, and has been gradually adopted 
by the Catholics of the East and West. But it 
liad been imagined by a Monophysite bishop ; 77 
the gift of an enemy was at first rejected as a 
dire and dangerous blasphemy, and tlie rash 
innovation had nearly cost the emperor Ana- 
stasius his tlirone and liis life.73 The people of 
Constantinople ivas devoid of any rational prin- 
ciples of freedom ; but they lield, as a lawful 
cause of rebellion, the colour of a livery in the 
races, or the colour of a mystery in the schools. 
The Trisagion, with and without this obnoxious 

upon earth. But Cardinal Baronius is firm and hard ns the rock of 
St. PetfiT. ■ 

75 Their n.araes were erased from the diptych of the church : ex 
venerahili diptycho, m quo pia; memorim transitum ad ctxdum ha- 
beittium episcoporum vocabula coutinentur (Concil. tom. iv. p. lS4(i.), 
This ecclesiastical record was therefore equivalent to the hook of life. 

76 Petavius (Dogniat. Theolog. tom. v. I. v. c. 2, .3, 4. p. 21/— 
22.5.), and Tillemont (Mom. Eccids. tom. xiv. p. 713, .'kc. 799.) re- 
present the history and doctrine of the Trisaj'ion, In the twelve 
centuries between Isaiah and St. Froclus’s boy, who was taken tip 
into heaven before the bishop and people of Constantinople, the song 
was considerably improved. The boy heard the angels sing Holy 

God ! Holy .strong Holy immortal I " 

77 Peter Gnapheits, tlie fuHef (a trade which he hatl exercised in 
his monastery ), patriarch of Antioch. His tedious storv is discussed 
in the Annals of Pagi (A. I), 477—490.) and a dissertation of M. de 
Valois at the end of his Eviigrius. 

78 The troubles under the reign of Anastasius must be gathered 
from the Chronicles ofl'ictor Mafcellinus, and 'I'lieophanes. A.s the 
last was not published in the time of Baronius, his critic Pagi is more 
copious, as well as more correct. 
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addition, was chanted in the cathedral by two 
adverse choirs, and when, their lungs were ex- 
hausted, they had recourse to the more solid 
_argumentS' of' sticks and''Stones : the aggressors 
were punished by the emperor, and defended by 
the patriarch ; and the crown and mitre were 
staked on the event of this momentous quarrel. 1 
The streets were instantly crowded with innu- 1 
merable swarms of men, women, and children ; j 
the legions of monks, in regular array, marched, | 
and shouted, and fought at their head. ‘‘ Chris- I 
tians ! this is the day of martyrdom: let us 
not desert our ‘spiritual father; anathema to 
the Manichsean tyrant ! he is unworthy to 
“ reign.*’ Such was the Catholic crj”; and the 
galleys of Anastasius lay upon their oars before 
the palace, till the patriarch had pardoned his 
penitent, and hushed the waves of the troubled j 
multitude. The triumph of Macedonius was 
checked by a speedy exile ; but the zeal of his ' 
flock was again exasperated by the same question, 

“ Whether one of the Trinity had been cruci- 
“ded?” On this momentous occasion, the 
blue and green factions of Constantinople sus- 
pended their discord, and tlie civil and military 
powers were annihilated in their presence. The 
keys of the city, and the stai^dards of the guards, 
were deposited in the forum of Constantine, the 
principal station and camp of the faitlifiil. Day 
and night they were incessantly busied either in 
singing 115^111118 to the honour of their God, or in 
pillaging and murdering the servants of their 
prince. The head of his favourite monk, the 
friend, as they styled him, of the enemy of the 
Holy Trinity, was borne aloft on a spear ; and 
the d rebrands, which had been darted against 
heretical structures, diffused the midistinguishing 
. flames over the most orthodox buildings. The 
statues of the emperor were broken, and his 
person was concealed in a suburb, till, at the end 
of three days, he dared to implore the mercy of 
his subjects. W^ithout his diadem, and in the 
posture of a suppliant, Anastasius appeared on 
the throne of the Circus. The Catholics, before 
his face, rehearsed their genuine Trisagion ; they 
exulted in the offer which he proclaimed by the 
voice of a herald, of abdicating the purple; 
they listened to the admonition, that, since all 
could not reign, they should previously agree in 
the choice of a sovereign; and they accepted 
the blood of two unpopular ministers, whom their 
master, without hesitation, condemned to the 
lions. These furious but transient seditious 
were encouraged by the success of Vitalian, who, 
with an army of Huns and Bulgarians, for the 
most part idolaters, declared iiimself the cham- 
pion of the Catholic faith. In this pious rebel- 
lion he depopulated Thrace, besieged Constan- 
tinople, exterminated sixty-five thousand of his 
fellow-Christiiais, till he obtained the recal of 


79 The freneral histon. froTn the council of Chalcedon to the death 
of Anastn-^ius, 7 Tjav be found in the llreviarj- of Liberatus (e. U- VJ.)i, 
the iid and iiid books of Evagrins, the Abstract ot the 
Theodore the Header, the Acts of the Synods, and the Epistle of the 
Topes (Concil. tom. v.}. The series is continued some dtsordw 
in the xvth and svilh tomes of the iMemoires Ecclesjastiquesof Tille- 
mont! And here I must take leave for evw of that hmommr^e 
ffiuide— whose bigotry H overbakinced by the merits od erudium, 
luigence, veracity, and scrupulous^ nmmtpieas. He was 
bypath from completing, as he designed, the vith century of the 

^ ^*T:te strSn ^tJie Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 11. 33. 18. 27* 28.)* | 


the bishops, the satisfaction of the pope, and the 
establishment of the council of Chdeedon, an 
orthodox treaty^, reluctantly signed by the dying 
Anastasius, and more faithfully' performed by the 
iiricie of Justinian. And such was the y. . 
event of the j^rst of the religious wars, 
w'hich have been waged in the name, . , 

and by the disciples, of the God of' Peace . 79 , 
Justinian has been already seen Theological 
in the various lights of a prince, a character and 
conqueror, and a lawgiver : the theo- 
logianso still remains, and it affords 
an unfavourable prejudice, that his theology 
should form a very* prominent feature of his 
portrait. The sovereign sympathised ivith his 
subjects in their superstitious reverence for living 
and departed saints; his Code, and more espe- 
cially his Kovels, confinii and enlarge the privi- 
leges of the clergy ; and in every' dispute between 
a monk and a layman, the partial judge was in- 
clined to pronounce, that truth, and innocence, 
and justice, were always on the side of the 
church. In his public and private devotions, 
the emperor w'as assiduous and exemplary ; his 
prayers, vigils, and fasts, displayed the austere 
penance of a monk; his fancy was amused by 
the hope, or belief, of personal inspiration; he 
had secured the patronage of the Virgin and St, 
Micliael the archangel ; and his recovery from a 
dangerous disease was ascribed to the miraculous 
succour of the holy martyrs Cosmas and Da- 
mian. The capital and the provinces of the 
East w'ere decorated with the monuments of his 
religion; 81 and, though the far greater part of 
these costly structures may be attributed to his 
taste or ostentation, the zeal of the royal archi- 
tect was probably quickened by a genuine sense 
of love and gratitude towards his invisible bene- 
factors. Among the titles of Imperial greatness, 
the name of Pious was most pleasing to his ear; 
to promote the temporal and spiritual interest of 
the church, was the serious business of his life ; 
and the duty, of father of his country was often 
sacrificed to that of defender of the faith. The 
controversies of the times were congenial to his 
temper and understanding; and the theological 
professors must inwardly deride the diligence of 
a stranger, who cultivated their art and neglected 
his own. “ What can ye fear,” said a bold con- 
spirator to his associates, “ from your bigoted 
“ tyrant? Sleepless and imanued he sits w'hole 
“ nights in his closet, debating wdtli reverend 
greybeards, and turning over the pages of 
“ ecclesiastical volumes.” 8-^ The fruits of these 
lucubrations were rlisplayed in many a confer- 
ence, where Justinian might shine as the loudest 
and most subtle of the disputants, in many a 
sermon, w'hich, under the name of edicts and 
epistles, proclaimed to the emjiire the theology 
of their master. While the barbarians invaded 


with the lesnied remaTks of Alemannas, is confimt!!, rntlsw tlian 
contradicted, by the Acts of tin* Counriii, the foiinh hook <'i‘ Eva- 
grins, and the cnntplaiitts of the African Factindns, in l,i*. xlitti icok 
,—;de tribus capUulis, ‘'cum \5deri doctus ajJif.ej-if importurse - - 
spontaneis quffifitiosihus ecclesiam tiirbat.” See i’rucop. de Bell. 
Goth. l.ia.c. So. 

81 Procop, dc Ediftciis, 1. i. c. fi, 7, 8 : 0 . pas'-lrn. 

a^wXa«T*f ej. act.cwt., Aecn^'^f; rwof aapt 
■■(Sjwsvtok: Xoyta. ' 

tnrovSifp Frocop, de Bell, (ioth. 1. iii. c. in i.he life t»i St. 

Butychius <apud Aleman, atl Procop- Arcan- c- iS.J the same cha- 
racter is given with a design to praise Justinian. 
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the provinces, while the victorious legions 
marched under the banners of Belisarius and 
Narses, the successor of Trajan, unknown to the 
camp, was content to vanquish at the head of a 
synod. Had he invited to these synods a dis- 
interested and rational spectator, Justinian might 
have learned, ikat religious controversy is the 
** offspring of arrogance and folly; true 
« piety is most laudably expressed by silence and 
« submission ; that man, ignorant of his own 
nature, should not presume to scrutinise the 
** nature of his God ; andythatit is sufficient for 
us to know, that power and benevolence are 
‘‘ the perfect attributes of the Deity.” 83 

Toleration was not the virtue of 
HiapsrMcution times, and indulgence to rebels 
has seldom been the virtue of princes. But 
when the prince descends to the narrow and 
peevish character of a disputant, he is easily 
provoked to supply the defect of argument by 
the plenitude of power, and to chastise without 
mercy the perverse blindness of those who wil- 
fully shut their eyes against the light of de- 
monstration. The reign of Justinian was an 
uniform yet various scene of persecution ; and 
he appears to have surpassed his indolent pre- 
decessors, both in the contrivance of his laws 
and the rigour of their execution. The in- 
sufficient term of three months was 
of heretics, conversion or exile 

of all heretics and if he still connived at 
their precarious stay, they were deprived, under 
his iron yoke, not only of the benefits of society, 
but of the common birthright of men and 
Christians. At ffie end of four hundred years, 
the IMontanists of Phrygia still breathed the 
wild enthusiasm of perfection and prophecy, 
which they had imbibed from, their male and 
female apostles, the special organs of the Para- 
clete, On the approach of the Catholic priests 
and sohliers, they grasped with alacrity the 
crown of martyrdom ; the conventicle and the 
congregatltm perished in the fianies, but these 
primitive fanatics ^vere not extinguished three 
hundred years after the death of their tyrant. 
Underthe protection of the Gothic confederates, 
the church of the Arians at Constantinople had 
braved the severity of the laws : their clergy 
equalled the w'eulth and magnificence of the 
senate; and the gold and silver wdiich were 
seized by the rapacious hand of Justinian might 
perhaps be claimed as the spoils of the provinces 
and the trophies of the barbarians. A secret 
remnant of Pagans, who still lurked 
agam, refined and the most 

rustic conditions of mankind, excited the in- 
dignation of the Christians, W’ho were perhaps 
unwilling that any strangers should be the wit- 

For thew \rise and moderate sentimeots, Procopius (de Boll. 
(Joth. 1. i, c, 3.) is scourj^od in the preface of Aietnantius, who ranks 
him amon^ the pofsiicai Christians— sed lonjje verijis becresum 
ftmnium sentinas, prorsusque Atheos— abominable Atheists, who 
preached the imitation ot God’s mercy to man /ad Hist, Arcan. 

" t3.)* 

ft } This ah^atire, a precious circumstance, is preBwved by .Tohn 
Slaiela (tom. ii. p. b3. edit. \'enet. 1733.), who deserves more cre^t 
aa he draws towards his end. After numbering the heretics, Nes- 
torians, Batychiam, .Ssc. ne exi>ectent, says Justinian, ut dlpnt veniS 
jttdlcentttr : julwnius, enjm ut - - * convitli et aperti haeretici justae 
et idonese animad versioni subiiciantnr, Baronius copies and applauds 
to Code !A. p. W7, No. 39,40.). 

SS See to character and principles of the Monlatdsii, in Mosheijrt, 
4* KAsgg Qttlut. ante Goastantinum, p. 4 JO- 424, 

SO Tbeophan. Chion. p, hW. .John,, the Monophysite bishop of 
Asia, ii a mere authentic witness of this transaction, jn wliich he 


nesses of their intestine quarrels. A bishop 
was named as the inquisitor of the faith, and his 
diligence soon discovered, in the court and city, 
the magistrates, lawyers, physicians, and sophists, 
who still cherished ffie superstition of the Greek s, 
They were sternly infoimed that they must 
choose without delay between the displeasure of 
Jupiter or Justinian, and that their aversion to 
the Gospel could no longer be disguised under 
the scandalous mask of indifference or impiety. 
The patrician Photius perhaps alone was re- 
solved to live and to die like his ancestors : he 
enfranchised himself with the stroke of a dagger, 
and left his tyrant the poor consolation of ex- 
posing with ignominy the lifeless corpse of the 
fugitive. His weaker brethren submitted to 
their earthly monarch, underwent the ceremony 
of baptism, and laboured, by their extraordinary 
zeal, to erase the suspicion, or to expiate the 
guilt, of idolatry. The native country of Ho- 
mer, and the theatre of the Trojan war, still 
retained the last sparks of his mythology; by 
the care of the same bishop, seventy thousand 
Pagans were detected and converted in Asia, 
Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria ; ninety-six churches 
were built for the new proselytes; and linen 
vestments, Bibles, and liturgies, and vases of 
gold and silver, were supplied by the pious 
munificence of Justinian. 86 The ^fjews* 
Jews, who had been gradually strip- 
ped of their immunities, were oppressed by a 
vexatious law, which compelled tliem to observe 
the festival of Easter the same day on which it 
was celebrated by the Christians. 87 And they 
might complain with the more reason, since the 
Catholics themselves did not agree with the 
astronomical calculations of their sovereign : the 
people of Constantinople delayed the beginning 
of their I»ent a whole week after it had been or- 
dained by autlmrity ; and they had the pleasure 
of fasting seven days, while meat W’as exposed 
for sale by the command of the emperor. The 
Samaritans of Palestine ss were a 
motley race, an ambiguous sect, re- ° ‘ 
jected as Jews by the Pagans, by the Jews as 
schismatics, and by the Christians as idolaters. 
The abomination of the cross had already been 
planted on their holy mount of Garizim,®^ but 
the persecution of Justinian offered only the al- 
ternative of baptism or rebellion. They chose 
the latter: under the standard of a desperate 
leader, they rose in arras, and retaliated their 
wrongs on the lives, the property, and the tem- 
ples, of a defenceless people. The Samaritans 
were finally subdued by the regular forces of 
the East; twenty thousand were slain, twenty 
thousand were sold by the Arabs to the infidels 
of Persia and India, and the remains of that 


■wa.s himself employed by the emperor (AssemaiiteBib. Orient, tom. ii- 
p. 85.). 

HJ Compare Procopius {Hist. Arcan. c. 28. and Aleman’s NoteA 
With Theophanes {Chron. »• 190.). The council of Nice has in- 
tnistca the patnarch, or rather the astronomers, of Alexandria, with 
the annual proclaniation of Easter ; and we still read, or rather wo 
do not read, many of the Paschal epistles of St. Cyril. Since the 
reijrn of Monophysitism m Egypt, the Catholics were Mrplexed bv 
men a fooliiih pi’ojudicD ^ that which so Iodej oppcf^ecU amonir 
Protestants, the reception of the Gregorian style- ^ 

SS For tlJe religion and history of the Samaritans, consult Basnaee. 
HistoiredesJuifs, a learned and impartial work. 

89 Sjeheroj Nt-apolis, Naplous, tlie ancient and modem seat of the 
hamantans, is situate in a valL-y between the barren Ebal, the moun- 
tTin ofeursnig to the north, and the fruitful Garizhn, or mountam of 
cursing to the somh,^ten or eleven hours’ travel from Jerusalem. See 
Mauudicl;) Totuacy u'oni AleppOj &c. p- 65, 
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unhappy nation atoned for the crime of treason 
by the sin of hypocrisy. It has been computed 
that one hundred thousand Roman subjects were 
extirpated in the Samaritan war , '^■<5 which con- 
verted the once fruitful province into a desolate 
and smoking wilderness. But in the creed of 
Justinian, the guilt of murder could not be ap- 
plied to the slaughter of unbelievers ; and he 
piously laboured to establish with lire and sivord 
the. unity of the Christian iaith.-i 

, , , With. these 'sentiments, it was iii- 
cumbent on him, at least, to be 
always in the, right. In the first years of Ms 
administration, he signalised his zeal as the dis- 
ciple and patron of orthodoxy ; the reconciliation 
of the Greeks and Latins established the ifome 
of St, Leo as the creed of the emperor and the 
empire; the Nestorians and Eutychians were 
exposed, on either side, to the double edge of 
persecution; and the four synods, of Nice, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Clmlcedon, were 
ratified by the code of a Catholic lawgiver.ss 
But while Justinian strove to maintain the 
uniformity of faith and worship, his wife Theo- 
dora, whose vices were not iracorapatible with 
devotion, had listened to tlie Monophysite teach- 
ers ; and the open or clandestine enemies of the 
clmrch revived and multiplied at the smile of 
their gracious patroness. The capital, the pa- 
lace, the nuptial bed, ivere torn by spiritual 
discord ; yet so doubtful was the sincerity of the 
royal consorts, that their seeming disagreement 
■was imputed by many to a secret and mischievous 
confederacy against the religion and liappiness 

, of their people,'^^ The famous dis- 
The three ^ n.i ^ cm t** 

chapters. putC of the THREE CHAPTERS, whlch 

A. I). 532-698. filled more volumes than it de- 
serves lines, is deeply marked with this subtle 
and disingenuous spirit. It was now three hun- 
dred years since the body of Origen^^^ had been 
eaten by the worms : his soul, of w hich he held 
the pre-existence, was in the hands of its Creator, 
but his writings were eagerly perused by the 
monks of Palestine. In these writings, the 
piercing eye of Justinian descried more than 
ten metaphysical errors ; and the primitive doc- 
tor, in the company of Pythagoras and Plato, 
was (levotod by the clergy to the eternily of hell- 
fire, which he had presumed to deny. Under 
the cover of this precedent, a treacherous blow" 
was aimed at the council of Chalcedon. The 
fathers had listened without impatience to the 
praise of Tiieodon* of Mopsuestia and their 
justice or intlulgencc had restored both Theo- 
doret of Cyrrhus, and Ibas of Etlessa, to the 
communion of the church. But the characters 


90 Proeop. Anerclot. c. 11. Thcoplian. Chron. p. 122. John 
JHalela, Chron. tom- ii. p- I remufiiber an observation, half plii- 
losoifliical, half super.-,4ititms, that the ])roYince which had Wen 
mined by the bigotry of Justinian, was the same through which the 
Blahometans penetra4<jd into the empire. 

91 The expression of Procopius is remarkalile : oy yap 6k eSoKtk 

fiovoq avdp<jiw<iiv ewai, rjv ye p-y} Tt}i avrov So^Tjt 6k reXtvrusvreQ 
ovrei;. Aiiecdot. c. 13. , . . . , . , • 

92 See the Chronicle of Victor, p. 32S. and the original pTidence of 

the laws of Justinian. IHiring the iirst years of his reign, Barouius 
himself is in esti'cine good humour with the emperor, who courted 
tlie popes, till he got them into bis power. ^ _ . 

9a I'rocopius, Anecdot. c. 1.3. Evagrius, 1. iv. c. 10. If the eccle- 
siastical never read the secret historian, their common siuspicion 
proves at least the general hatred. . . , . 

Ui On the subject of the three chapters, the original acts of the vtn 
general council'of Constantinople supply much useless, though au. 
thentic, knowledge {roncit. tom. vi. p, 1— 'Un. j. The f« w/r 
is less copious and correct (1. iv, c. 38.) than the three zealmis^yrr- 
«««, Facundus Ihi his twelve books, tic frihua capitulis, ■which .Sre 
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of these Orienfcal bishops were Minted ivith the 
reproach of heresy ; the first had been the master 
the two others were the friends, of Nestorius : 
tlieir most suspicious passages were accused 
under the title of the three chapters ; and the 
condemnation of their memory must involve the 
honour of a synod, whose name was pronounced 
with sincere or affected reverence by the CatJio- 
lic world. If these bishops, whether innocent 
or guilty, were annihilated in the sleep of death, 
they would not probably be awakened by the 
clamour, wliich after an hundred years* was 
raised over their grave. If tliey were alreaciv 
in the fangs of the dasmon, their tonnonts could 
neither be aggravated nor assuaged by human 
industry. If in the company of saints and 
angels they enjoyed the reward of piety, they 
must have smiled at the idle fury of the theo- 
logical insects wrio still crawled on the surface 
of the earth. The foremost of these insects, the 
emperor of the Romans, darted his sting, and 
distilled his venom, perhaps without discerning 
the true motives of Theodora and her eccle- 
siastical faction. The victims were no longer 
subject to his powder, and the vehement style of 
his edicts could only proclaim their damnation, 
and invite the clergy of the East to join in a 
full chorus of curses and anathemas. The East, 
with some hesitation, consented to 3ahgraerai 
the voice of her sovereign ; the fifih n'nstantS 
general council, of tliree patriarchs 55,^ 
and one hundred and sixty-five Miv* 4 .Jjuiie 2. 
bishops, w'as held at Constantinople ; and the 
authors, as well as the defenders of the three 
chapters, were separated from the communion 
of the saints, and solemnly delivered to the 
prince of darkness. But the Latin churches 
were more jealous of the honour of Leo and the 
synod of Chalcedon ; and if tliey had fought as 
they usually did under the standard of Rome, 
they might have prevailed in the cause of reason 
and humanity. But their chief was a prisoner 
in the hands of the enemy ; the throne of St. 
Peter, which had been disgraced by the simony, 
was betrayed by the cowanliec, of Vigiiius, who 
yielded, after a long and inconsistent struggle, 
to the despotism of justinkn and the sophistry 
of the Greeks. His apostasy provoked the in- 
dignation of the Latins, and no more than two 
bishops could be found who would impose their 
hands on his deacon and successor Pelagius. 
Yet the perseverance of tlie popes insensibly 
transferred to their adversaries the appellation 
of schismatics ; the Illyrian, African, and Italian 
churches, w'cre oppressed by the civil and ec- 
clesiastical powers, not without some efibrt of 

raoRt conectly publishfd by Sirnaoml), Llherntus fin bis iJi-eviaTinm, 
c. 22, 23, 24.), and Victor TunmimuMS in hn Chronidc {'m lorn. i. 
Antiq. Lect. Camsii, p. 350—35-1.). T be I.iber I’ontific.fiis, or Anas- 
tasiits (in Vigilio, I'dajitio, &ic.} is original, ilulian evidence. The 
modem reader ■will derive some information from Unpin (Bibiiot, 
Eccles. tom. V. p. ISO— ai17.^ ami Basnage (Hist, do 1 tom. i. 

p. 519—541.) ; yet the latter is too iimify resolved to deprt^Jiate the 
antboriiy and character of the i»opes. 

96 G«*den bad indeed too great a propensity to imitate the irXus’ij 
and Svertra^tka of the old pbilosoxibers ad Mennam, in 

Conril. tom. vi. p. liis morleratn opinions were too repugnant 

to the zeal of the clmrch, and he wjis found guilty of tlie heresy of 
reason. .. 

96 Basnage (Prtefat. p, 11—14. ad torn.!. Antiq. Jjjct. Canis.) has 
fttirly weighed the guilt and innocence of 'I’heodore of Mopsuestia. 
If he composed lOjllfK.* volumes, as many errors would be a charitable 
allowance. In. all the sulisequent catalogues of hercijinrclis.he alone, 
without his two brethren, is included ; and it is the duty of Asscmait 
(BibUot. Orient, tom. ir. p. 203—207.) to justify the sentence. 
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military force; 97 the distant barbarians tran- 
scribed the creed of the Vatican; and in the 
period of a century, the schism of the three 
chapters expired in an obscure angle of the 
Venetian province.98 But the religious dis- 
content of the Italians had already promoted the 
conquests of the Lombards, and the Romans 
themselves were accustomed to suspect the faith, 
and to detest the government, of their Byzantine 
tyrant. 

Justinian was neither steady nor 
Jultilaf. consistent in the nice process of fix- 
A.i>. 564. jjjg volatile opinions and those 
of his subjects. In his youth, he was offended 
by the slightest deviation from the orthodox 
line ; in his old age, he transgressed the measure 
of temperate heresy, and the Jacobites, not less 
than the Catholics, were scandalised by his declar- 
ation, that the body of Christ was incorruptible, 
and that his manhood was never subject to any 
wants and infirmities, the inheritance of our 
mortal flesh. This phantastic opinion was an- 
nounced in the last edicts of Justinian; and at 
the moment of his seasonable departure, the 
clergy had refused to subscribe, the prince was 
prepared to persecute, and the people were 
resolved to suffer or resist. A bishop of Treves, 
secure beyond the limits of his power, addressed 
the monarch of the East in the language of 
authority and affection. Most gracious Jus- 
“ tinian, remember your baptism and your 
“ creed. Let not your grey hairs be defiled 
with heresy. Recal your fathers from exile, 
“ and your followers from perdition. You can- 
not be ignorant, that Italy and Gaul, Spain 
« and Africa, already deplore your fall, and 
anathematise your name. Unless, without de- 
lay, you destroy what you have taught ; unless 
‘‘ you exclaim with a loud voice, I have erred, 
« I have sinned, anathema to Nestorius, anathe- 
ma to Eutyches, you deliver your soul to the 
“ same flames in wdiich £A?^will eternally burn.” 
He died and made no sign. 99 His death re- 
stored in some degree the peace of the church, 
and the reigns of his four successors, Justin, 
Tiberius, Maurice, and Phocas, are distin- 
guished by a rare, though fortunate, vacancy in 
the ecclesiastical history of the East. 

^ ^ The faculties of sense and rea- 

lite controversy. SOU are least capable or acting on 
A. D. 6‘29. themselves ; the eye is most inac- 
cessible to the sight, the soul to the thought ; 
yet we think, and even feel, that one tvill, a sole 
principle of action, is essential to a rational and 
conscious being. When Ileraclius returned 

97 See the coraplainte of Libeiatus and Victor, and the exhortations 
of pope Pelaftius to the conqueror and exarch of Italy. Schisma 
- - - - per pote^itates publicas opprimatur, &c. (Conoil. tom. vi. 
p. 467, &c.). An army was detained to suppress the sedition of an 
lllyrim city. See Procopius (de Bell. Coth. 1. iv. c. 2o.) : djv nep 

avroiq cl Xpi.crTiai>oi, 8iajJ.axot>TtH. He SCCltlS to promise 
au ecclesiiiRtical history. It would have been curious and impanial. 

98 The bishops of the patriarchate of Aquileia were reconciled hy 

K e HoJiorius, A. D. 658 (Muratori, Annah dTtaliri, tom- v. p. .176.) ; 

they airain relapsed, and the schism was not finally extinguished 
till COS. Fourteen years before, the church of Spain had overlooked 
the vth general council with contemptuous silence (xiii ConclU 
Toletan. in Concihtom. vii. p. 487—494.). 

90 Nicetius, bisliop of Treves (Concil. tom. iri, p. .511— 513,); he 
himself, like most of the (Tallican prelates (Gregcar. Epist. 1. vli. cp. .5. 
ill Concil. tom- vUp. 1007.), was separated from the communion of 
the four patriarchs by his refusal to condemn the three chapters, 
Bjimnius almost pronounces the damnation of dustiniaa (A, H. S65» 

100 After relating the last heresy of JTustinian (1. iv, c. 39, 40, 41.) 
and the edict of his successor (1. v. c. 5.), the remainder of the histoty 
of l:)vagiia$ is with civil, imteatl of eccleslasthral, events. 


from the Persian war, the orthodox hero con- 
sulted his bishops, whether the Christ whom he 
adored, of one person, but of two natures, was 
actuated by a single or a double will. Tliey 
replied in the singular, and the emperor was 
encouraged to hope that the Jacobites of Egypt 
and Syria might be reconciled by the profession 
of a doctrine, most certainly harmless, and most 
probably true, sitice it was taught even !)y the 
Nestorians themselves, The exjierimeut was 
tried without effect, and the timid or veliement 
Catholics condemned even the semblance of a 
retreat in the presence of a subtle and audacious 
enemy* The orthodox (the prevailing) party 
devised new modes of speecii, and argument, 
and interpretation : to either nature of Christ, 
they speciously applied a proper and distinct 
energy ; but the difference was no longer visi- 
ble when they allowed tliat the human and the 
divine will were invariably the same.i^>^ The 
disease was attended with the customary symp- 
toms ; but the Greek clergy, as if satiated with 
the endless controversy of the incarnation, in- 
stilled a healing counsel into the ear of the prince 
and people. They declared themselves mono- 
thelites (asserters of the unity of will), but 
they treated the words as new, the questions as 
superfluous ; and recommended a religious si- 
lence as the most agreeable to the prudence and 
charity of the Gospel. This law of The ecthesis of 
silence was successively imposed hy aS iLwi 
the ectkesis or exposition of Hera- 
clius, the tj/pe or model of his grand- A. h. ti is, 

son Constans and the Imperial edicts were 
subscribed with alacrity or reluctance by the 
four patriarchs of Rome, Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch. But the bisliop and monks 
of Jerusalem sounded the alarm ; in the language, 
or even in the silence, of the Greeks, the I Ait in, 
churches detected a latent heresy : and the obe- 
dience of pope Honorius to the commands of 
his sovereign was retracted and censured by tlie 
bolder ignorance of his successors. They con- 
demned the execrable and abominable heresy 
of the Monothelites, who revived the errors of 
Manes, Apollinaris, Eutyches, &c. ; they signed 
the sentence of excommunication on the tomb 
of St. Peter; the ink was mingled with the sa- 
cramental wine, the blood of Christ ; and no 
ceremony was omitted that could fill the super- 
stitious mind with horror and affright. As the 
representative of the Western church, pope 
Martin and his Lateran synod anathematised 
the perfidious and guilty silence of the Greeks ; 
one hundred and flve bishops of Italy, for tiio 


101 This extraordinary, and perhaps inconsistent, doctrine of thn 

Nestorians, had been oliNcrved by La Croze (Christianisiue des Indcs, 
tom. i. p. lil, 20.), and is more fully expo.sod by .Abulpharaeius 
(Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 2<}2. Hist. DviiuM. p. 91- vers. Latin. 
Frtcocfc,) and Assenmn himself (tom. iv. p. 2lS.}, Thoy swni ipio* 
rant that they might allege the positive authtn-ity of ftie oetltesiM. 
0 ’HecropwQ Kairirtp ^uiiptav rijv detav rut) Kupinv 

*«* ijvs eitmyu}' wittwtf (the common reproach of tin* Monoph voltes), 
ivc M7jp.(CT,i rnvrMv eamw ovk eruXpt^frff rotmu/ri'nr dc rttwro 
rct>v - « - » SvQ rrpocrwrrwv (So^ture (Ctmcil. tom. vii. p, V.41,'»,), 

102 See the orihttdos faith in iVtavUw {Dtigmata 'I’heolog. t<»m. v, 
I. ix. c. <)— 10. p. 'bl.T— 417 .)*. all the depths of this t'ontr<»versv ar« 
Bounded in the Greek dialogue between Maxijnus ami I’vrrim's (,id 
calcem tom. viii. .Anna!. Baron, p. 75.') 7SU.), which rd.ites a real 
conference, and protluced as short-lived a conversion. 

103 impiissiraam eothesim - - . - seelertuum typum (Concil, 
tom. vii. p, 366.) diaixjlica; operationis geninuua {for.s. grrm/oa, <ir 
else the Greek yevn/uaru, in the original. Concil. p, .It:.", add.) are 
the expressions of the xviiith anatheina. The eid.stk? of pope .Martin 
to Amamins, a G.alHcan bishop, stignijitises the MonotheUtes and 
their heresy with equal virulence (p, 392.). 
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most part the subjects of Constans, presumed to 
re})robate his wicked iype aud the impious ccfAcsis 
of Iiis graudfather, and to confound the authors 
and tiieir adherents with the twenty-one notorious 
Iieretics, the apostates from the ciuirch, and the 
organs of the devil. Such an insult under the 
tainost reign could not pass with impunity. 
Pope Martin ended his days on the inhospitable 
sliore of tile Tauric Chersonesus, and his oracle, 
the abbot Maximus, was inhumanly chastised 
by the amputation of his tongue and his right 
liand. 104 iJui the same invincible spirit sur- 
vived in their successors, and the triumph of 
the Latins avenged their recent defeat, and 
obliterated the disgrace of the three chapters. 

syiiods of Rome %vere con- 
niuiioii : iiti of hrmed by the sixth general council 
r,so, or Constantinople, m the palace and 
the presence of a new Constantine, 
•Sept. IS. descendant of Heraclius. The 

royal convert converted the Byzantine pontiff 
and a majority of the bishops pos the dissenters, 
w'ith their cliief, Macarius of Antioch, were 
condemned to tlie spiritual and temporal pains 
of lieresy ; the East condescended to accept the 
lessons of the West; and the creed was finally 
settled, w hit h teaches the Catholics of every age, 
tint two wills or energies are harmonised in the 
person of Christ. The majesty of the pope and 
the Rom m synod was represented by tw'o priests, 
one de won, and three bishops ; but these obscure 
Litinshad neither arms to compel, nor treasures 
to bjt ibe, nor language to persuade ; and I am 
ignoi <uit by wliat arts they could determine the 
loft) empeiorof the Greeks to abjure the cate- 
tlnsmof his infancy, and to persecute the reli- 
gion ol Ins fathers. Perhaps the monks and 
people of Constantinople loi’ w ere fivourable to 
the Lateral! creed, whicli is indeed the least 
reasonable of the two : and the suspicion is 
countenanced by the unnatural moderation of 
the Greek clergy, who appear in this quarrel to 
be conscious of their w'eakness. While the 
synod debated, o fanatic proposed a more sum- 
mary decision, by raising a dead man to life ! 
the prelates assisted at the trial, but the acknow- 
ledged failure may serve to indicate, that the 
passions and prejudices of the multitude were 
not enlisted on the side of the Monothclites, 
In the next generation, when the son of Con- 
Gtantine was deposed and slain liy the disciple 
of Macarius, they tasted the feast of revenge 

101 The of IVTartin and Ufaxlmus are described with 

patlu'ti-; siinplioity in their original letters and acts (Concil. tom. vii. 
j), (:.3 -7.S. nitron. Annal. JKccles. A.D. U'iC, No. 2. et an nos sub- 
eeiiuwtt.l. Yet the cha',tiseinent of their disobedience, e^opta and 
a-u>M.ira.; aMcrp.ot;, had been Ttreviously announced in the Type of 
OonsTniH (Concil. tom. vii. p. 2 !(>,). 

lO.I Eutvchiits (Anna!, nun. it. p. SHS.) most erroneously supposes 
that the 1‘it bishops of th(f Homan synod transported themselves to 
t'on.t.uuinopU' ; and by addmu them" to the l(iS4 Greeks, thus com* 
poi.", the sjxtli fonneirof ‘ib'J ialiicf'.. 

lt)i: 'I'he iMonothelile Const.nts was hated l>y all, Sm rot. ravra (says 
Theuphancs, Chron. p. 2Xi,) trifx^Spa wapa vavrimf. When 

the Monotltclite monk failed in his miracle, the peojile shouted <5 
Xao,: iii'tfiwjtrc (Concil. Unu. vii. p. lOr.v..). But this was a natural 
and transient emotion; ami I much fear that the latter is an antici- 
twuion <ii* orthodoxy in tlte ;^ood peo]»le of Clonstantinople. 

107 The history "of Monotluilitisni mav be found In the Acts of the 
FIvnods of Rome (tom. vii. p. TT-SUA. and Constantinople 

(p. GOi) -112;).). Baroniits extracted some tiri^inal documents from 
tlte Vaticati library ; and Ids chronoIoCT is rectified by the diligence 
of P.’igi. Even Dupin (Bihliotlulque Eccids. tom. vi. p- 57— 71.1 and 
Basnage (Hist, de i’Eglise, tom. i. p. 541— 556.) atlord a tolerable 
abritlgment. ^ , 

lOH In the Lateran synod of G79, Wilfrid, an Anglo-fiaxon bishop, 
subscribed pro omni .^tjullonari parh? Britantiise t?t illlJcmliB, qure 
ab Angioruia et Brittonum, necnon Scotorum et Fictorum genubus 


and dominion; the image or monument of the 
sixth council was defaced, and the original acts 
were committed to the flames. But in the 
second year, their patron w^as cast headlong 
from the throne, the bishops of the East were 
released from their occasional conformity, the 
Roman faith was more firmly replanted by the 
orthodox successors of Bardanes, and the line 
problems of the incarnation were forgotten in 
the more popular and visible quarrel of the 
worship of images. ^^7 

Before the end of the seventh cen- union of 
tury, the creed of the incarnation, IndiiS 
whicli had been defined at Rome ciuiKhes. 
and Constantinople, was uniformly preached in 
the remote islands of Britain and Ireland ; lOJ* 
the same ideas were entertained, or rather the 
same words were repeated, by all the Christians 
w’hose liturgy was performed in tlie Greek or 
the Latin tongue. Their numbers, and visible 
splendour, bestowed an imperfect claim to the 
appellation of Catholics: but in the East, they 
were marked with the less honourable name of 
Melchites, or Royalists ; t09 of men, whose faith, 
instead of I'esting on the basis of Scripture, 
reason, or tradition, had been established, and 
was still maintained, by the arbitrary power of 
a temporal monarch. Their adversaries might 
allege the words of the fathers of Constantino- 
ple, who professed themselves the slaves of tlie 
king ; and they might relate, with malicious joy, 
how the decrees of Clialceclon had been inspireci 
and reformed by the emperor Marcian and his 
virgin bride. The prevailing faction will na- 
turally inculcate the duty of submission, nor is 
it less natural that dissenters should feel and 
assert the principles of freedom. Under the rod 
of persecution, the Nestorians and Monophysites 
degenerated into rebels and fugit,i\es; and the 
most ancient and useful allies of Rome were 
taught to consider the emperor not as the chief, 
but as the enemy, of the Christians. Language, 
the leading xirinciple which unites or separates 
the tribes of mankind, soon discriminated the 
sectaries of the East, by a peculiar and perpetual 
badge, which abolished the means of intercourse 
and the hope of reconciliation. The rer}>eniai 
long dominion of the Greeks, their fh^orSt^ 
colonies, and, above all, their elo- s'-'®*®* 
quence, had propagated a language doubtless 
the most perfect that has been contrived by the 
art of man. Yet the body of the people, both 

colebanfur (Eddius, in Vit. .St. tVilfrid. c. SI. apud Pagi, Critica, 
tom. iii. p. SS.). Theodore (nia;?iia;hisuhB Britannia! arciiie]fiscopus 
et philosophus) was lonj; expected at Rome (Concil. tom. vii. p. 711.), 
but he contented himself with holding (A. D. fhSO.) his provincial 
synotl of Hatfield, in which he received the decrees of poi»e JMartin 
and the first Lateran council against the Monothelites (Concil. tom. 
vii. p. 597, &c.). 'rheodore, a monk of Tarsus in Cilicia, had been 
named to the primacy of Britain by pojie Viialian (A. B. 568. See 
Baronius and Pagi), whose esteem for his learning and piety was 
tainted by some distrust of his national character ~ ne quid contra* 
rium ventati fidei, Gnecormn more, in ecclesiain cui pra»esset Intro- 
duceret. The Ciliciau was stint from Rome to Cunterbttry wilder the 
tuition of an African guide (iSedm Hist. Kcclei. Anglorum, 1. iv. c. l.)» 
He adhered to the Homan doctrine; axtd the srnne creed of the in- 
carnation has> been uniformly transmitted from Theodore to the 
modern primates, whose sound understanding is perhajis seldom 
engaged with that abstruse mystery. 

109 This name, unknown till the xth century, ajipears to be of 
Syriac origin. It was invent d by the Jacobite^, and eagerly adopted 
by the Nestorians and Mahometans ; but it was at ceptetl without 
shame by the Catholics, and is frequently used In the Annals of Eu- 
tychhlS (Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 507, Ac. tom. iii. 
p. 3.56. Renaitdot, Hist. Patriarch. AJexancIriti. p. 119.). 
tftroXvt row BaortXetuf, w.as the acclamation of the fathers of Constan- 
tinople (Concil. tom. vii. p. 755.). 
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in Syi‘ia and Egypt, still persevered in the use of 
their national idioms ; with this difference, how- 
ever, that the Coptic was confined to the rude 
and illiterate peasants of the Nile, while the 
Syriac, from the mountains of Assyria to the 
Red Sea, was adapted to the higher topics of 
poetry and argument, Armenia and Abyssinia 
were infected by the speech or learning of the 
Greeks ; and their barbaric tongues, which have 
been revived in the studies of modern Europe, 
were unintelligible to the inhabitants of the Ro- 
man empire. The Syriac and the Coptic, the 
Armenian and the JEthiopic, are consecrated in 
the service of their respective churches; and 
their theology is enriched by domestic versions^ 
both of the Scriptures and of the most popular 
fathers. After a period of thirteen hundred and 
sixty years, the spark of controversy, first kindled 
by a sermon of Ncstorlus, still burns in the 
bosom of the East, and the hostile communions 
still maintain the faith ond discipline of their 
founders. In the most abject state of ignorance, 
poverty, and servitude, the Nestorians and 
Monophysites reject the sp>iritiial supremacy of 
Rome, and cherish the toleration of their Turk- 
ish masters, which allows them to anathematise, 
on one hand, St. Cyril and the synod of Ephe- 
sus; on the other, pope Leo and the council of 
Chalcedon. Tlie weight which they cast into 
the downfal of the Eastern empire demands our 
notice, and the reader may be amused with the 
various prospect of, I. The Nestorians. II. The 
Jacobites. I III. The Maronites. IV. The 
Armenians. V, The Copts; and, VI. The 
Abyssinians, To the three former, the Syriac 
is common ; but of the latter, each is discrimi- 
nated by the use of a national idiom. Yet the 
modern natives of Armenia and Abyssinia would 
be incapable of conversing with their ancestors; 
and the Christians of Egypt and Syria, v%'ho re- 
ject the religion, have adopted the language, of 
the Arabians. The lapse of time has seconded 
the sacerdotal arts ; and in the East, as well as 
in the West, the Deity is addressed in an ob- 
solete tongue, unknown to the majority of the 
congregation. 

I. Tin? Vjw- Loth in his native and his 

TouiAxs, episcopal province, the heresy of the 
unfortunate Nestorius was speedily obliterated. 
Tlje Oriental bishops, %vho at Ephesus Iiad re- 
sisted to his face the arrogance of Cyril, w'cre 
mollified by his tardy concessions. The same 
pi'clates, or their successors, subscribed, not 
without a murmur, the decrees of Chalcedon; 
the power of the Monophysites reconciled them 
with the Catholics in the conformity of passion, 


110 The Syriac, ■which the natives revere .as the primitive IaTi;ni«W« 
was divided into three dialects. 1. The Arnmmn, as it w.t.b rernied 
.at Edessa ajid the cities of Afesopotaiiiia, 2 . a’he Pales/hie, wiiich 
w.as ii-it'd in Jerusalem, Damascus, and the rest of SjTia. 3. Tiie 
Ntihctihivun, the nistie idiont of the mountains of Assyria and the 
villii;.es of Irak ((h'CHor. Aludphani;;, Hist* Dynast, p. tl ). On t)ie 
Syriac, sre El>ed-Jesii (Asseman. tom. iii. p. 52S, iSec.}, svhose prtnu- 
dtee .alone could jtrefer it to the Arabic. 

111 I shall not enricli my iffnoranco with the spoils of Simon, 


. , — ..jt whether 

any are now extant m their pristhie Integrity. 2. That tlte .Syriac 
has the best claim ; and that the consent of the Oriental sects is a 
proof that it is more ancient than their schism. 

112 On the account of tiie Mononhysiies and Nestorians, I am 
ocinAy indebted to the Bibliotheca OrieiUalis Clementino-Vaticana 
of .loiseph Simon Assemanmis. That learned Maronite was despatched 
jn the yew 171.5, by pope Clement XL to visit the monasteries of 
Etrvpt and Svria, in search of MSI%, Hiis four folio volumes published 
at Lome 1719—1728, contain a part only, though i>crhaps tlie most 


of interest, and inscnsil^ly of belief; and their 
last reluctant sigh was breathed in the defence t)f 
the three cha[)ters. Their dissenting brethren, 
less moderate, or more sincere, were crushed by 
the penal laws; and as early as the reign, of 
Justinian, it became difficult to find a church 
of Nestorians within the limits of the Roman 
empire. Beyond those limits they had dis- 
covered a new world, in which tliey might hope 
foi’ liberty, and aspire to cumjaest. In Persia, 
notwithstanding the resistance of the Magi, 
Christianity Iiad struck a deep root, and the 
nations of tlie East reposed under its salutary 
shade. The catholic^ or primate, reshled iu the 
capital : in hi$ synods, and in thdr dioceses, his 
metropolitans, bishops, and clergy, represented 
the pomp and order of a regular liierarchy : 
they rejoiced in the increase of proselytes, -who 
were converted from the Zendavesta to the 
Gospel, from the secular to the monastic life : 
and their zeal was stimulated by the presence of 
an artful and formidable enemy. The Persian 
church had been founded by the missionaries of 
Syria ; and their language, discipline, and doc- 
trine, w^ere closely interwoven with its original 
frame. The catholics w'ere elected and ordained 
by their own suffragans ; but tlieir filial de- 
pendence on the patriarchs of Antioch is attested 
by the canons of the Oriental church. i '3 In 
the Persian school of EdessaP^*^ the rising ge- 
nerations of the faitlifiil imbibed their theo- 
logical idiom ; tliey studied in the Syriac version 
the ten thousand volumes of Theodore of Mop- 
sucstia, and tliey revered the apostolic faith and 
holy martyrdom of his disciple Nestorius, whoso 
person and language were equally unknown to 
the nations beyond the Tigris. The first indeli- 
ble lesson of Ibas bishop of Edessa taught them 
to execrate the Egyptians^ wffio, in the synod of 
, Ephesus, had impiously confounded the two 
, natures of Christ. The flight of the masters 
and scholars, who were twice expelled from the 
Athens of Syria, dispersed a crowd of mission- 
aries inflamed by the double zeal of religion 
and revenge. And the rigid unity of the Mo- 
' iiophysites, who, under the reigns of Zeno and 
Anastasiiis, had invaded the thrones of tiie 
East, provoked their antagonists, in a land of 
freedom, to avow a moral, rather than a physi- 
cal, union of two persons of Christ. Since tlie 
first preaching of the Gospel, the Sassaiiiau 
kings beheld with an eye of suspicion, a race of 
aliens and apostates, who Iiad embraced tlie re- 
ligion, and who might favour the cause, of the 
hereditary foes of their country. The royal 
edicts had often prohibited then* dangerous cor- 


vahwltle, of liis Gxtcn..ive pi\)jpcf. As a native .wnl ns a scholar, ho 
possessed the S.vriac literature; and, though a deuciident of Uume, 
he wjshes to be moderate ;md ca^idiil. 

113 See the Arabit! canons of Nice in the translation of dhr.dwm 
fccchelensis, No. .'57, .''SS, r>!), lO. (.'ojieil. font. ii. n. .">35, edit. 
Venet. These vulK-ar titles, A’/ccae and dw/i/c, are attoervtihal. 
The conneil ol Nice en.aoted no more titan ttventv i-anoiis ( riiendun t , 
Hjst. hcek's. 1. i. c. .S.l; an<l lite remainder, '.evt'my or . i”htv, woie 
colfected from tlu? synod', of ihe Creek elnireli. 'Flie Swi.te edition 
of Mnrulhas is no Ion;;er eM.int (As'.eman. Bi’oUot. Cri-att >). tom. i. 
I>. ld,j. tom. ill. p. /•!.), and the Arahit; vta'ann is marktd with mauv 
Teccut interpolations. Vet this ende eotitains mativ euvions reiies .if 
ecclusiaslic.-tl diseijiHne ; and ^inee it is ennaliv revered hs all lh« 
Eastern coinimnd<His, it was prohal)ly tieished before t!w seldsttt o4 
NeaUmmis ami Jacobites (Fubrie. Kibliot- IJra'c. tom. xi, p. Ati.'i™ 

lU Themlore the trader (h ii, c. .'1. .ad ealcein Hist, Keclcs.) 
nottcetl this I’ersi-'m seliottl of Kdessa, Its aneient spUaulour, 
and the two .wts of its do.vnr.d (A. D. ‘irit.and lS(i.h .oe ele.-trly 
(Bibliuth. Ui'ieiit. tom. ii. w, 102. iii. p. r>7li. 
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respondence with the Syrian clergy ; the progress 
ol* tlie schism was grateful to the jealous pride 
of Perozes, and he listened to tlie eloquence of 
an artful prelate, who painted Ncstorius as the 
friend of Persia, and urged him to secure the 
fidelity of his Christian subjects, by granting a 
just preference to tlie victims and enemies of the 
Roman tyrant. The Nestoriaiis composed a 
large majority of the clergy and people ; they 
were encouraged by the smile, and armed with the 
sword, of despotism ; yet many of their weaker 
brethren were startled at the thought of break- 
ing loose from the communion of the Christian 
world, and the blood of seven thousand seven 
hundred Monophysites or Catholics confirmed 
the uniformity of faith and discipline in the 
churclics of Persia.! Their ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions are distinguished by a liberal principle 
of reason, or at least of policy : the austerity 
of the cloister was relaxed and gradually for- 

, ^ gotten ; houses of charity were en- 

Pei-Mri. dowed fop the education of orphans 
A.D. 5UU., &c. foundlings j the law of celibacy, 
so forcibly recommended to the Greeks and 
Latins, was disregarded by the Persian clergy ; 
and the number of the elect was multiplied by 
tlie public and reiterated nuptials of the priests, 
the bishops, and even the patriarch himself. To 
this standard of natural and religious freedom, 
myriads of fugitives resorted from all the pro- 
vinces of the Eastern empire : the narrow bigotry 
of Justinian was punished by the emigration of 
his most industrious sulijects ; tliey transported 
into Persia tlie arts botli of peace and war : and 
those who deserved the favour, were promoted 
in the service, of a discerning monarch. The 
arms of Nushirvan, and his fiercer grandson, 
were assisted with advice, and money, and troops, 
by the desperate sectaries who still lurked in 
their native cities of the East ; their zeal was 
rewarded with the gift of the Catholic churches ; 
but when those cities and churches were reco- 
vered by Ileraclius, their open profession of 
treason and heresy compelled them to seek a 
refuge in the realm of tlieir foreign ally. But 
the seeming tranquillity of the Nestorians was 
often endangered, and sometimes overthrown. 
They were involved in the common evils of Ori- 
ental despotism ; their enmity to Rome could 
not always atone for their attachment to the 
Gospel : and a colony of three hundred thousand 
Jacobites, the captives of Apamea and Antioch, 
was permitted to erect an hostile altar in the 
face of the catholic, and in the sunshine of the 
court. Ill his last treaty, Justinian introduced 
some conditions which tended to enlarge and 
fortify the toleration of Christianity in Persia. 
The emperor, ignorant of the rights of con- 

ll.*} A dissertation on the state of the Nestorians has swelled in the 
hands of Asseiuaiuii to a folio volume of 1)50 paftes, and his learned 
researches are digested in the most lucid order. Besides this ivth 
volume of the IhliHolheca Orienialh, the extracts in tlve three pre- 
ceding tomes (tom. i. p. 20.". ii. ]). .Vil— <1113. iii. Gl— 70. 378—335, 
&c. 403— 40 s. 580—589.) may he usefully consulted. 

HG See the Topographia Christiana of Co.smns, sumamed IntU- 
coplcustes, or the Indian navigator, 1. iii. p. 178, 179. 1. xi. p. .337. 
The entire work, of which .some curious extracts may be found in 
Photius (Cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10. edit. Hoeschel), Thevenot {in the 1st 
part of his Relations do.s ^"oyages, &c-), and Pabricius {Blbllot- Craac. 
I. iii. c. 25, tom. ii. p. 603— G 17.), hivs been published by Father 
Montfaunon at Paris, 1707, in the Nova Collectio Patrum (tom- ii. 

E . 1 13-31G.). It was the design of the author to confute tlie impious 
eresy of those who maintain that the earth is a globe, and not a flat 
Oblong table, as it is representeti in the Scriptures (I. ii. Ip. 13S»)» 


science, was incapable of pi(-y or c.steem for the 
heretics who denied the authority of the holy 
synods : but he flattered himself that they would 
gradually perceive the temporal benefits of union 
with the empire and the dmrcli of Rome ; and 
if he failed in exciting their gratitude, he might 
hope to provoke the jealousy of their sovereign. 
In a later age, the Lutherans have been burnt at 
Paris and protected in Germany, by the super- 
stition and policy of the most Christian king. 

The desire of gaining souls for Tboir missions 
God, and subjects for the church, inSaJSna, 
has excited in every age the diligence 
of the Christian priests. From the ’ im 
conquest of Persia they carried their spiritual 
arms to the north, the east, and the south : 
and the simplicity of the Go.spel 3vas fashioned 
and painted with the colours of the Syriac 
theology. In the sixth centuiy, according to 
the report of a Nestorian traveller, ti<5 Chris- 
tianity was successfully preached to the Bac- 
trians, the Huns, the Persians, the Indians, 
the Persannynians, the Medes, and the' Elam- 
ites : the barbaric churches, from the Gulf of 
Persia to the Caspian Sea, W'ere almost infinite ; 
and their recent faith w'as conspicuous in the 
number and sanctity of their monks and martyrs. 
The pepper coast of Malabar, and the isles of 
the ocean, Socotora and Ceylon, were peopled 
with an increasing multitude of Christians, and 
the bishops and clergy of those sequestered re- 
gions derived their ordination from the catholic 
of Babylon. In a subsequent age, the zeal of 
the Nestorians overleaped the limits which had 
confined the ambition and curiosity both of the 
Greeks and Persians. The missionaries of 
Balch and Sinnarcand pursued without fear the 
footsteps of the roving Tartar, and insinuated 
themselves into the camp.? of the valleys of 
I mans and the banks of the Selinga. They ex- 
posed a metaphysical creed to those illiterate 
shepherds ; to those sanguinary waniors, they 
recommended humanity and repose. Yet a 
khan, w'hose power they vainly magnified, is 
said, to have received at their hands the rites of 
baptism, and even of ordination; and the fame 
of Prester or Presbi/ter John haslong amused 

the credulity of Europe. Tiie i*oyal convert 
was indulged in the use of a portable altar; 
but he despatched an embassy to the patriarch, 
to enquire how, in the season of Lent, he should 
abstain from animal food, and how he might 
celebrate the Eucharist in a desert that pro- 
duced neither corn nor wdne. In their progress 
by sea and land, the Nestorians entered China 
by the port of Canton and the northern residence 
of Sigan. Unlike the senators of Rome, who 
assumed with a smile the characters of priests 

But tlie uonsense of the monk i.i; jiiinpilGd with the practical know- 
ledge of the traveller, •who penormed his voyage A.D- 522, and 
published his book at Alexandria, A, D. 547 (1. ii. p. 140, 141. Mont- 
taucon, Frsefat. c. 2.). 'rbe Nestorianiam of Cosmas, unknown to 
his learned editoi-,, was detoctecl by La Croze (Christianisnie des 
Indes, torn. i. p. 40—5.5.) and is confirmed by Asscnianni (Bibljot. 
Orient, tom. iv. p. 695, GOG.). 

117 In Us long progress to Mosul, Jerusalem, Rome, &c. the story 
of Pre.ster John evaporated in a monstrous fable, of which some 
features have been borrowed from the Lama of Thibet (Hist- Cenila- 
logique des Tatares, 1*. ii. p. 42. Hist, de Gengiscan, p. 31, &c.), 
and •were ignorantly transfeiTcd by the Portuguese to the emperor of 
Abyssinia (Ludolph. Ilist. iiSthiop. Commciit. 1. ii. c. 1.). Yet it is 
probable that in the xith and xilth centuries, Nestorian Christianity 
was professed in the horde of the Keraites (D’Herbelot, p. 256. 315. 
959. - Assemaniii, tom. iv. p. 4G8— 504,). 
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and augurs, tlie mandarins, who affect in public 
the reason of philosophers, are devoted in private 
to every mode of popular superstition. They 
cherished and they confounded the gods of Pa- 
lestine and of India; but the propagation of 
Christianity awakened the jealousy of the state, 
and after a short vicissitude of favour and perse- 
cution, the foreign sect expired in ignorance and 
oblivion. 118 Under the reign of the caliphs, the 
Nestorian church was diffused from Ciiina to 
Jerusalem and Cyprus ; and their numbers, with 
those of the Jacobites, were computed to surpass 
the Greek and Latin communions, Twenty- 
five metropolitans or archbishops composed their 
hierarchy ; but several of these w^ere dispensed, 
by the distance and danger of the wa};-, from the 
duty of personal attendance, on the easy condi- 
tion that every six years they should testify their 
faith and obedience to the catholic or patriarch of 
Babylon, a vague appellation, which has been 
succe.>sively applied to the royal seats of Se- 
ieucia, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad. These remote 
branches are long since withered, and the old 
patriarchal trunk is now divided by the Eli- 
jahs of Mosul, the representatives, almost in 
lineal descent, of the genuine and primitive 
succession, the Josephs of Amida, who are re- 
conciled to the cliurch of Rome,‘2i and the 
Siineons of Van or Ormia, whose revolt at the 
head of forty thousand fiimilies was promoted 
in the sixteenth century by tlie Sophis of Persia, 
The number of three hundred thousand is al- 
lowed for the whole body of the Nestorians, 
who, under the name of Chaldseans or As- 
syrians, are confounded with the most learned 
or the most powerful nation of Eastern an- 
tiquity. 

The Christians According to the legend of anti- 
in qiiity, the Gospel was preached in 

A. 0 . 883 . India by St. Thomas. 122 the 

end of the ninth century, his shrine, perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of Madras, was devoutly 
visited by the ambassadors of Alfred ; and their 
return with a cargo of pearls and spices re- 
warded the zeal of the English monarch, who 
entertained the largest projects of trade and dis- 
covery. *lVhen the Portuguese first opened 
the navigation of India, the Christians of St. 
Thomas had been seated for ages on the coast 
of Malabar, and the difference of their character 
and colour attested the mixture of a foreign 
race. In arms, in arts, and possibly in virtue, 
they excelled the natives of Hindostan ; the hus- 
bandmen cultivated the j^alni-tree, the merchants 
were enriched by the pepper-trade, the soldiers 
preceded the nairs or nobles of Malabar, and 

ttS The Christianity of China, between the seventh and the thir- 
teenth ccnttirv, is invincibly proved by the consent of Chinese, Ara- 
bian, Syriac, "and Latin evidence iAssecnanni, Bibliotb. Orient, tom. 
iv. iilem. del’ Academic dcslnscrlpt. torn. xxx. p. 802— 

Sli).), The inscription of Siganfu, which describes the fortunes of 
the Nestorian elinvdi, from the first inisHion, A. D. 83(5, to the current 
year 781, is accused of forgery by I.a Croze, Voltaire, i&c. who become 
the dupes of their own cunning, wliiie they are afraid of a Jesuitical 
'fraud. ■■■ 

ll!) Jacobitm et Nestoriante plures quam Grtnci et Latinl. Jacob 
h. Vitriaco, Ifist. Hiorosol. 1. ii. c. 7fi. p. 1093. in the Oesta Oei per 
Francos. The numbers arc givra by Thomassin, Discipline de 
I’FgUse, tom. i. p. 172. , 

120 The division of the patriarchate may Itft traced in the Biblio 
theca Orient, of Aasemanni, tom. i. p. 523—549. tom. ii. p* 457, &c 
tom. iii. p. G03. p. G21— 62.3. tom- iv. p. 164— 1G9. p. 423. p. 622— 
629, &c. 

121 The pompous lanjEfuage of Borne, on the submission of a Nes- 
toiian patriarch, is elegantly represented in the vUth booh of F^ra 
Paolo, Baijylon, Nineveh, Arbela, and the trophies of Alexander, 
Tauris, and Ecbatana, the Tigris and Indus. 


their hereditary privileges were respected by the 
gratitude or the fear of the king of Cochin and 
the Zamorin himself. They acknowledged a 
Gentoo sovereign, but they were governed, even 
in temporal concerns, by the bi.shop of Anga- 
mala. He still asserted his ancient title of me- 
tropolitan of India, but his real jurisdiction was 
exercised in fourteen hundred churches, and he 
was intrusted with the care of two hundred thou- 
sand souls. Their religion would a. 33.1.500, 
have rendered them the firmest and * 

most cordial allies of the Portuguese, but the 
inquisitors soon discerned in the Christians of 
St. Thomas the unpardonable guilt of heresy and 
schism. Instead of owning themselves the sub- 
jects of the. Roman pontiff, the spiritual and tem- 
poral monarch of the globe, they adhered, like 
their ancestors, to the communion of the Nesto- 
rian patriarch ; and the bishops whom he ordained 
at Mosul, traversed the dangers of the sea and 
land to reach their diocese on the coast of Ma- 
labar. In their Syriac liturgy the names of 
Theodore and Nestorius were piously comme- 
morated ; they upited their adoration of the two 
persons of Christ ; the title of Mother of God was 
offensive to their ear, and they measured with 
scrupulous avarice the honours of the Virgin 
Mary, whom the superstition of the Latins had 
almost exalted to the rank of a goddess. When 
her image was first presented to the disciples of 
St. Thomas, they indignantly exclaimed, “ We 
“ are Christians, not idolaters !” and their simple 
devotion was content with the veneration of the 
cross. Their separation from the Western world 
had left them in ignorance of the improvements, 
or corruptions,- of a thousand years ; and their 
conformity with the faith and practice of the fifth 
centuryiwould equally disappoint the prejudices 
of a Papist or a Protestant. It was the first care 
of the ministers of Rome to intercept all cor- 
respondence with the Nestorian patriarch, and 
several of his bishops expired in the prisons of 
the holy office. The flock, without a shepherd, 
was assaulted by the power of the Portuguese, 
the arts of the Jesuits, and the zeal of Alexis do 
Menezes, archbishop of Goa, in his personal 
visitation of the coast of Malabar. The synod 
of Diamper, at which he presided, consum- 
mated the pious work of the reunion, and 
rigorously imposed the doctrine and discipline 
of the Roman church, without forgetting auri- 
cular confession, the strongest engine of eccle- 
.siastical torture. The memory of Theodore and 
Nestorius was condemned, and Malabar was re- 
duced under the dominion of the pope, of the 
primate, and of the Jesuits who invaded the see 

122 The Indian missionary St. Thomas, an apostle, a Manichsean, 
or an Armenian merchant Croze, Christianisme des Indes, torn, i, 
». 57—70.), was famous, however, as early as the tiine of .Terom (ad 
Marcelliim, epist. HK.). Marco Toln was infonneci on the spot that 
he aidfered martyrdom in the city of Maahar, or Meliapour, a leatriie 
only from Madras (D’Anvilks ficlaivcissenums suv I’lnde, p. 125.), 
where the PortUjqTiese founded an episcopal dun-ch tinder (juMiarne 
of 8t. Thomd, and where the .saint jieribrnied an annual nftracle, till 
he was .silenced l>y the profane neighbourhood of the Engli.sli (Iju 
C roze, tom. ii. p. 7—16.). 

123 Neither the author of the Saxon Chronicle (A.D. 883.) nor 
"William of Malmsbury (de Oestis Hegum Angliie, 1. ii. c. *1. p. 41.) 
were capable, in the twelfth century, of inventing this extraordinary 
fact; they are incapable of explaining the motives and measures of 
Alfred; and their nasty notice serves only to provi he our curiosity. 
William of Mahnsbm-y feels the difficulties of the enti'rpvise, quod 
quivisin hoc sseculo miretur ; and I almost susiiect tliat the Kngliih 
ambassadors collected their cargo and legend in Egypt. 'I'hevoval 
author has not enriched his Orosius (see Btirrington’b JMiscellanics) 
with au Indian, as well as a Scandinavian, voyage. 
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A D ir> 90 - Angamala or Cranganor. Sixty 
‘ 1663. years of servitude and hypocrisy were 

patiently endured ; but as soon as the Portuguese 
empire was shaken by the courage and industry 
of the Dutch, the Nestorians asserted, with vigour 
and effect, the religion of their fathers. I'he 
Jesuits were incapable of defending the power 
which they had abused : the arms of forty thou- 
sand Christians were pointed against their falling 
tyrants ; and the Indian archdeacon assumed 
tlie character of bishop, till a fresh supply of 
episcopal gifts and Syriac missionaries could 
be obtained from the patriarch of Babylon. 
Since the expulsion of the Portuguese, the Nes- 
torian creed is freely professed on the coast 
of Malabar. The trading companies of Holland 
and England are the friends of toleration ; but 
if oppression be less mortifying than contempt, 
the Christians of St. Thomas have reason to 
complain of the cold and silent indifference of 
their brethren of Europe, 

II. The Ja- history of the Monophy- 

comxEs. sites is less copious and interesting 
than that of the Nestorians. Under the reigns 
of Zeno and Anastasius, their artful leaders 
surprised the ear of the prince, usurped tlie 
thrones of the East, and crushed on its native soil 
the school of the Syrians. The rule of the Mono- 
physite faith was defined with exquisite discretion, 
by Severus, patriarch of Antioch j he condemned, 
in the style of the Henoticon, the adverse here- 
sies of Nestorius and Eutyches, maintained 
against the latter the reality of the body of Christ, 
and constrained the Greeks to allow that he was 
a liar who spoke truth. ^25 But the approxi- 
mation of ideas could not abate the vehemence 
of passion ; each party was the more astonished 
that their blind antagonist could dispute on so 
trifling a difference ; the tyrant of Syria en- 
forced the belief of bis creed, and his reign 
was polluted with the blood of three hundred 
and fifty monks, who were slain, not perhaps 
without provocation or resistance, under the 
A D 51 S walls of Apamea. 1*6 The successor 
' ’ of Anastasius replanted the ortho- 

dox standard in the East : Severus fled into 
Egypt ; and his friend, the eloquent Xenaias,iS7 
who had escaped from the Nestorians of Persia, 
was suffocated in his exile by the Melchites of 
Paplilagonia. Fifty-four bishops were swept 
from their thrones, eight hundred ecclesiastics 
w^ere cast into prison, 1*8 and notwithstanding 
the ambiguous favour of Theodora, the Orien- 
tal flocks, deprived of their shepherds, must 
insensibly have been either famished or poisoned. 


In this spiritual distress, the expiring faction 
was revived, and united, and perpetuated, by 
the labours of a monk ; and the name of James 
Baradseus 129 has been preserved in the appella- 
tion of JacohiteSi a familiar sound which may 
startle the ear of an English reader. From the 
holy confessors in their prison of Constantinople, 
he received the powers of bisliop of Edessa and 
apostle of the East, and the oi'dination of four- 
score thousand bishops, priests, and deacons, 
is derived from the same inexhaustible source. 
The speed of the zealous missionaiy was pro- 
moted by the fleetest dromedaries of a devout 
chief of the Arabs j the doctrine and discipline 
of the Jacobites 'ivere secretly established in the 
dominions of Justinian ; and each Jacobite was 
compelled to violate the laws and to hate the 
Roman legislator. The successors of Severus, 
while they lurked in convents or villages, while 
they sheltered their proscribed heads in the 
caverns of hermits, or the tents of the Sara- 
cens, still asserted, as they now assert, their 
indefeasible right to the title, the rank, and the 
prerogatives of patriarch of Antioch : under the 
milder yoke of the infidels they reside about a 
league from Merdin, in the pleasant monastery 
of Zapharan, which they have embellished with 
cells, aqueducts, and plantations. The second- 
ary, though honourable, place is filled by the 
tnciphrian, who, in his station at BIosul itself, 
defies the Nestorian catholic, wdth whom he 
contests the primacy of the East. Under the 
patriarch and the maphrian, one hundred and 
fifty archbishops and bishops have been counted 
in the different ages of the Jacobite church; 
but the order of tlie hierarchy is relaxed or 
dissolved, and the greater part of their dio- 
ceses is confined to the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. The cities of 
Aleppo and Amida, which are often visited 
by the patriarch, contain some wealthy mer- 
chants and industrious mechanics, but the 
multitude derive their scanty sustenance from 
their daily labour: and poverty, as well as 
superstition, may impose their excessive fasts : 
five annual Lents, during which, both the 
clergy and laity abstain not only from flesh or 
but even from the taste of ■wine, of oil, 
and of fish. Their present numbers are es- 
teemed from fifty to fourscore thousand souls, 
the remnant of a populous church, which has 
gi-adually decreased under the oppression of 
twelve centuries. Yet in that long period, some 
strangers of merit have been converted to the 
Monophysite faith, and a Jew was the father 


124 Concerning the Christians of St. Tliomas, see Asseman. Bibliot. 
Orient, tom. iv. ju 391— 407. 435— 451. ; Gedcle.s’8 Church History of 
Malabar; and, above all, La Croze, Histoire dit Christianisme des 
Indus, in 2 voLs. 12mo., La Haye, 1758, a learned and agreeable 
work. They have drawn from the same source, the Portuguese and 
Italian nan-atlvt's ; and the yu-ejudices of Uie Jesuits are sulKciently 
corre<‘ted by those of the I’roustants. 

125 Oiov ctTffiv ^i;v&aXr)67]i: is the exjwession of Theodore, in his 
Treatise of the Incarnation, j). 245. 247., as he is quoted by La Croze 
(Hist, du Christiiiui ane d’JCthionie el d’Arnienie, j). ,35.), who ex- 
claims, y>erba{)S, too Imstilv, Quel i)itoj'able raisounement ! " Re- 
naudot has touched (Hist. I’^alriarch. Alex. yi. 127—138.) the Oriental 
accounts of Sevenis; and his authetdic creed may be found in the 
epistle of John the .Tacolnte y>atriarch of Antioch, in the xth century, 
to his hvotlsor Mennas of Alexandiia {Asseman. IhbUot. Orient, 
tom. ii.p. 132-141.). 

126 Ifpist. Archimandritai-um ct Monachonim Syrite Secuntlai atl 
Papam Horraisdam, Coucil. tom. v. p. 598- 602. The courage of 
St, Sabas, ut le<> animosus, will justify the suspic ion that the arms of 
these monks were not always spiritual or defensive (Baronius, A.U, 
513, No. 7, Ac.). 


127 Assemanni 

(Christianisme d’ ^ _ 

Xenaias, or Philoxenus, wsnoyt of Aialuig, or Hienapol 
He was a perfect master of the Syriac language, and the author or 
editor of a version of the New Te.stainenr. 

128 The names and titles of fifty-four bishops who were exiled by 
Justin, are preserved in the Chronicle of Dionysius (apud Asseman. 
tom. ii. p. 54-). Severus was personally stmunoned to Constantinople 
— for his trial, says Liberatus (Brev. c'. 19.) — that his tongtie inigbt 
be cut out, says Kvagrius (1. iv. c. 4.). I’he prudent ymtriarch did not 
stay to examine the diirerence. This ecclehiastical revolution is lixed 
by Ptei to the month of September of tlte year 518 (C'ritica, tom. ii, 

506.). 

129 The obscure history of .Tames, or .Tacobus Baradmus, or Zan- 
Wlus, may, be gathered from Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 111. 147.), 
Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. j). 13.1.), and Assemnnnus (Bibliot. 
Orient, tom. i. ». 424. tom. ii. p. 62—69. 324-332. y». 414. torn.iii. 
p. 138.7— 388.), He seems to be unknown to the Greeks. The Ja- 
epbitea themselves had rather deduce their name and pedigree from 
St. James the apostle. 
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of Abu.pbaragiuis primate of the Bast, so 
truly eminent both in his life and death. In Ms 
life, lie was an elegant writer of the Syriac and 
Arabic tongues, a poet, physician, and historian, 
a subtle philosopher, and a moderate divine. 
In his death, his funeral was attended by Ms 
rival the Nestorian patriarch, with a train of 
Greeks and Armenians, wdio forgot their dis- 
putes, and mingled their tears over the grave of 
an enemy. The sect which was honoured by 
the virtues of Abulpharagius appears, however, 
to sink below the level of their Nestorian breth- 
ren. The superstition of the Jacobites is more 
abject, their fists more rigid, their intestine 
divisions are more numerous, and their doctors 
(as far as I can measure the degrees of nonsense) 
are more remote from the precincts of reason. 
Something may possibly be allowed for the 
rigour of the Moiiophysite theology; much 
more for the superior influence of the monastic 
order. In Syria, in Eg 3 ^pt, in ^Ethiopia, the 
Jacobite monks have ever been distinguished by 
the austerity of their penance and the absurdity 
of their legends. Alive or dead they are wor- 
sMpped as the favourites of the .Deity; the 
crosier of bishop and patriarch is reserved for 
their venerable hands; and they assume the 
government of men, while they are yet reeking 
with the habits and prejudices of the cloister. 
lir. The Oriental 

MAiioNiTiJs. Christians, the Monotlielites of every 
age are described under the appellation of Ma- 
roniles,^'^^ a name which has been insensiblj' 
transferred from an hermit to a monastery, from 
a monastery to a nation. Maron, a saint or 
savage of the fifth century, displayed Ms religious 
madness in Syria ; the rival cities of Apamea 
and Emesa disputed Ms relics, a stately church 
was erected on his tomb, and six hundred of his 
disciples united their solitary cells on the banks 
of the Orontes. In the controversies of the in- 
carnation, they nicely threaded the orthodox line 
betw'een the sects of Nestorius and Eutyches ; 
but the unfortunate question of one vMl or oper- 
ation in the two natures of Christ, was generated 
by their curious leisure. Their proselyte, the 
emperor Heraclius, was rejected as a Maronite 
from the walls of Eraesa; he found a refuge in 
the monastery of his brethren ; and their theo- 
logical lessons were repaid with the gift of a 
spacious and w^calthy domain. The name and 
doctrine of this venerable school were propagated 

130 The account of hi.s person and writings is perhaps the most 

curious article in the Bibliotheca of Assemannus (toin-ii. p. 244— 
321. under the name of Qrei’onus Bar-HebriCiu). JjS Croze (Christi- 
anlsme d’Ethiopie, p. 53— C3.) ridicules the prejudice of the Spa- 
niards against the Jewish blood wiiich secretly defiles their church 
and state. ^ 

131 This excessive abstinence is censured hy La Croze (p. 352.), and 
even by the Syrian Assemanniw (tom. i. p. 225. torn, ii, p. 304, 505.). 

132 The state of the Monophysites i.s excellently illustrated in a 
dissertation at the beginning of the iid volume of Assemanmts, which 
contains 142 pages. The Syriac Chronicle of Gregoty Bar-flebrmns, 
or Abulpharagius (Bibliot. Orient, torn. ii. p. 321—403,), pursues the 
double series of tlie Nestorian Catholics and the Mamriam of tlie 
Jacobites. ■ 

133 The synonymous use of the two words may be proved from 
Eutychius (AnnaU tom. ii. p. lUl. 207. 5.32.); and: many similar 
passages which may be found in the methodical table of Pocoefc. He 
•was not actuate<l by any prejudice against the Maronites of the xth 
century ; and we may believe a Mulcl>itc, whose testimony is con- 
firmed by the Jacobites and Latins. 

134 Concil. tom. vii. p. 7S0. The Monothelite cause was supported 
with firmness and subtlety by Constantine, a Syrktn priest of Apamea 
(p. 1040, &c.). 

135 Theophanes {Chron. p. 295, 206. 300- 302. SOfi.) and Ceclre- 
nus (p. 437. 440.) relate the exploits of the Mardaites } the name 
Mhrdf in Syriac reheHamf) is explained by Roque (Voyage de la 
Syrie, tom. ii. p. 53.); the dates are fixed by (A.I). 676, No. 


among the Greeks and Syrians, and their zeal 
is expressed by Macarius, patriarch of Antioch, 
who declared before the synod of Constantinople, 
that sooner than subscribe the two wUls of Christ, 
he would submit to be liewn piecemeal and cast 
into the sea. 13*^ A similar or a less cruel mode 
of persecution soon converted the unresisting 
subjects of the plain, while the glorious title of 
Mardaites,^^’^ or rebels, was bravely maintained 
by the hardy natives of Mount Libanus. John 
Blaron, one of the most learned and popular of 
the monks, assumed the character of patriarch of 
Antioch ; his nephew Abraham, at the head of 
the Maromte.s, defended their civil and religious 
freedom against the tyrants of the East. The 
son of the orthodox Constantine pursued, with 
pious hatred, a people of soldiers, who might 
have stood the bulwark of his empire against the 
common foes of Christ and of Rome. An army 
of Greeks invaded Syria ; the monastery of St. 
Maron was destroyed with fire; the bravest 
chieftains were betrayed and murdered, and 
twelve thousand of their followers were tran.s- 
planted to the distant frontiers of Annenia and 
Thrace. Yet the humble nation of the Maroii- 
ites has survived the empire of Constantinople, 
and they still enjoy, under their Turkish masters, 
a free religion and a mitigated servitude. Their 
domestic governors are chosen among the ancient 
nobility; the patriarch, in his monastery of Ca- 
nobin, still fancies himself on the throne of An- 
tioch ; nine bishops compose his synod, and one 
hundred and fifty pi*iests, who retain the liberty 
of marriage, are intrusted with tlie care of one 
hundred thousand souls. Their country extends 
from the ridge of Mount Libanus to the shores 
of Tripoli; and the gradual descent alfords, in 
a narrow space, each variety of soil and climate, 
from the Holy Cedars, erect under the weight 
of snow,i3S to the vine, the mulberry, and the 
olive trees of the fruitful valley. In the twelfth 
century, the Maronites, abjuring the Monotliolite 
error, were reconciled to the Latin cli arches of 
Antioch and Ilonie,i37 and the same alliaii'Ce has 
been frequently renewed by the ambition of the 
popes and the distress of the Syrians. But it 
may reasonably be questioned, whether their 
union has ever been perfect or sincere ; and the 
learned Maronites of the college of Rome have 
vainly laboured to absolve their ancestors from 
the guilt of heresy and schism. 13S 

IV. Since the age of Constantine, the An- 

4—14. A. D. fiS5, No. 3, 4.) ; and even the obscure .story of the pa- 
triarch John Maron (Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, toin. i. p. 496.-520.) 
illustrates, from the year 6SG to 707, the troubles of Mount Libanus. 

136 In the last century twenty large cedars still remained {Voyas:::^ 
de la Roque, tom. i. p. 6S— 76.); at present they are reduced to 'four 
or five (Volnoy, toin. i. p, 264.). These trees, so famous in .Scripture, 
were gu.arded by excommunication : the ■wood "was sparingly bor- 
rowed for Small crosses, &c.; ait annual mass was chanted “under 
their shade; and they were endowed by the .Syrians with a sensitive 
power of erecting tlieir branches to repel the snow, to which JVlount 
Libanus is less fifithful than it is pauihd by Tacitu.s : inter ardorcs 
opacuiij fidumque nivibus — a daring metaphor (Hist, v, 6.). 

137 The evidence of W'iilifun of Tyro (lUst. in Gestis Dc-i per 
Pranco.?, 1. xxii. c. S. p. 1022.) i.s coi>i«i or confinned by Jaoiiies 
de Vitra {Hist* Hierosolym. 1. n. c. /7. p- lo0.3, lU!»i.). But this 
unnatural league expired with the power of the Franks; and Abul- 
pharagius (who died in 1286) considers tlie Maronius as a sect of 
Monothelites (Bibliot. Orient, torn. ii. p. 292.). 

138 1 find a dewription and history of the Maronites in the Voyage 
de la Syrie et du Mont IJban, p-ir la Hofjnu (2 vols. in 12ino. Ai'u- 
sterdam, 1723: particularly torn. i. p. 42-47. p. 17'l-.184. torn. it. 
p. 10—120.). In th.e ancient part, he conies the prejudices of Xairon 
and the other Maronites of Itome, which Assemannus is afraid to 
renounce, and a.shained to support. .Tahlon.-Jd (fnsfiiut- Hist. 1 iludst. 
tom. iii. p. 186.), Niebuhr (\'oy age do I’.Arabie, &c. tom. ii. t>. 3l6, 
370~.381.), and, above all, the jiulidous Volney (\'oy:ige m Egyi-te 
et en Syrie, tout. ii. p. S— 51. Pitris, 1787), mav be coasuited. 
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IV. Tins menians had signalised their 

akmknians. attachment to the religion and em- 
pire of the Christians. Tise disorders of their 
country, and their ignorance of the Greek 
tongue, prevented their clergy from assisting at 
the synod of Chalcedon, and they floated eighty- 
four years in a state of indifference or sus- 
pense, till their vacant faith was finally occupied 
by the missionaries of Julian of Halicarnassus, 
who, in Egypt, their common exile, had been 
vanquished by the arguments or the influence of 
his rival Severus, the Monophysite patriarch of 
Antioch. The Armenians alone are the pure 
disciples of Eutyches, an unfortunate parent, 
v’ho has been renounced by the greater part of 
his spiritual progen}^ They alone persevere in 
the opinion, that the manhood of Christ was cre- 
ated, or existed without creation, of a divine and 
incorruptible substance. Their adversaries re- 
proach them with the adoration of a phantom j 
and they retort the accusation, by deriding or 
execrating the blasphemy of the Jacobites, who 
impute to the Godhead the vile infirmities of the 
flesh, even the natural effects of nutrition and 
digestion. The religion of Armenia could not 
derive much glory from the learning or the 
power of its inhabitants. The royalty expired 
with the origin of their schism ; and their Chris- 
tian kings, who arose and fell in the thirteenth 
century on the coniines of Cilicia, were the 
clients of the Latins and the vassals of the 
Turkish sultan of Iconium. The helpless nation 
has seldom been pennitted to enjoy the tran- 
quillity of servitude. From the earliest period 
to the present hour, Armenia has been the 
theatre of perpetual war; the lands between 
Tauris and Erivan were dispeopled by the 
cruel policy of the Sophis; and myriads of 
Christian families were transplanted, to perish 
or to propagate in the distant provinces of Per- 
sia, Under the rod of oppression, the 2 eal of 
the Amienians is fervent and intrepid : they 
have often preferred the crown of martyrdom to 
the white turban of Mahomet; they devoutly 
hate the error and idolatry of the Greeks ; and 
their transient union with the Latins is not less 
devoid of truth, than the thousand bishops whom 
their patriarch offered at the feet of the Roman 
pontiff. Hxe catholic, or patriarch, of the 
Armenians, resides in the monastery of Ek- 
miasin, three leagues from Erivan. Forty-seven 
archbishops, each of whom may claim the obe- 
dience of four or five suffragans, are consecrated 
by his hand ; but the far greater part are only 
titular prelates, who dignify with their presence 
and service the simiflicity of his court. As soon 
as they have performed the liturgy, they cul- 
tivate the garden; and our bishops will hear 

1S9 The religion of the Armenians is briefly described by I^a Croze 
(Hist, du Christ, de rEthiojue et de I'Anneiiie, p. 5!l69~402.). He 
refers to lhcgi'£?at Anneniaii History of (Jalanus (3 vols. infol. Rome, 
Ifi.'iO— Iflfll), and commends the state of Armenia in the iiid voUime 
of the Nouveaux Mthnoircs des Missions du lAfvant. The work of a 
Jesuit must have stwHng merit when it is praiswl by I.a Croze. 

I'lO The schism of tlie Arjuenians is placed 8 i years after the 
council of Chalcedon (Pagi, Critica, ad A. 1). 535.). It was con- 
summated at tire end of seventeen years ; and it is from the year of 
Christ 552 that we tiate tlie sera oi the Armenisins (I'Art de verifier 
les p. XXXV.) 

141 The sentiments and success of Julian of Halicarnassus may be 
seen in Liberatus (Brev. c. 19.), ‘Itcnaiulot (Hist. I'atriarcln Alex, 
p. 132, 3d3,)j and A.ssemannus (Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. Dissertat. de 
MonophysitiSi, p. vili. p. 3S6.). 

142 ft remarkable fact of the xiith century in the History of 


with surprise, that the austerity of their life 
increases in just proportion to the elevation of 
their rank. In the fourscore thousand towns 
or villages of his spiritual empire, the patriarch 
receives a small and voluntary tax from each 
person above the age of fifteen; but the annual 
amount of six hundred thousand crowns is in- 
sufficient to supply the incessant demands of 
charity and tribute. Since the beginning of the 
last century, the Amicnians have obtained a 
large and lucrative sliai-e of the commerce of the 
East: in their return from Europe, the caravan 
usually halts in the neighbourhood of Erivan, 
the altars are enriched with the fruits of their 
patient industry; and the faith of Eutyches is 
preached in their recent congregations of Bar- 
bary and Poland. I'is 

V. In the rest of the Roman cm- y. thb copts 
pire, the despotism of the prince ok Esvptians. 
might eradicate or silence the sectaries of an ob- 
noxious creed. But the stubborn temper of the 

Egyptians maintained their opposition to the 
synod of Chalcedon, and the policy of Justinian 
condescended to expect and to seize the oppor- 
tunity of discord. The Monophysite church of 
Alexandi’ia 144 ^^ras torn by the disputes of the 
co'}'rxq)tibles and incorruptihles, and on the death 
of the patriarch, the two factions upheld their 
respective candidates. 145 Gaian was the disciple 
of Julian, Theodosius had been the 
pupil of Severus : the claims of the TheojobiSj 
former were supported by the con- 
sent of the monks and senators, the city and the 
province ; the latter depended on the priority of 
his ordination, the favour of the empress Theo- 
dora, and the arms of the eunuch Narses, which 
might have been used in. more honourable war- 
fare. The exile of the popular candidate to 
Carthage and Sardinia, inflamed the ferment of 
Alexandria ; and after a schism of one hundred 
and seventy years, the Gaia7iUes still revered the 
memory and doctrine of their founder. The 
strength of numbers and of discipline was tried 
in a de.sperate and bloody conflict; the streets 
were filled with the dead bodies of citizens and 
soldiers ; the pious women, ascending the roofs 
■ of their houses, showered" down every sharp or 
ponderous utensil on the heads of the enemy; 
and the final victory of Narses was owing to the 
flames, with which he wasted the third capital 
of the Roman world. But the lieutenant of 
Justinian had not conquered in the cause of 
an heretic; Theodosius himself was speedily, 
though gently, removed ; and Paul paui. 
of Tunis, an orthodox monk, was 
raised to the throne of Athanasius. The powers 
of government were strained in his support; he 
might appoint or displace the dukes and tribunes 

Nicctiw Choniates (n. 258.). Yet three hundred years before, Photlus 
(Epistol. ii. p. 49. edit. Montacut.) had gloried in the conversion of tl»e 
Armenians ~ Xarpevet mjfiepov ojaflotfofwf . 

143 The travelling ArraenianK are in the way or every tmvellac, ana 

their motljcr church is on tlie high road between Conuttaatinople and 
Isnahan ; for their present state, see Fabricins (Lux Evangelii, due. 
c.xxxvUi. p. 40—51.4, Olcarius (J.iv. c. 40.), Cliardin (vol. ii. p. 232,), 
Toumefort (lettrexx.), and, above all, Tavernier (tom.i. p.28— .37. 
510-.518.) that rambling jeweller, who had read nothing, but had 
seen so much and so well- ^ 

144 The history of the Alexandrian patriarchs, from Djoscovus to 
Benjamin, is taken from Renaudot {p.lI4— -164.), and tlie second tonia 

! of the Annals of Eutychius. 

145 Liljerat. Brev, c, W, Victor. Cliron. p. 329 330, IVocop . 

I Anecdot. c. Z6, 27. 
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of Egypt ; the allowance of bread, whidi Dio- 
cletian had granted, was suppressed, the churches 
’were shut, and a nation of schismatics was de- 
prived at once of their spiritual and carnal food. 
In his turn, the tyrant was excommunicated by 
the zeal and revenge of the people; and none 
except his servile Melchites would salute him as 
a man, a Christian, or a bishop. Yet such is 
the blindness of ambition, that, when Paul was 
^expelled on a charge of murder, he solicited, 
with a bribe of seven hundred pounds of gold, 
his restoration to the same station of hatred and 
Apouinaris. ignominy. His successor Apol- 
A.D.551. pnaris entered the hostile city in 
military array, alike qualified for prayer or for 
battle. His troops, under arms, were distributed 
through the streets ; the gates of the cathedral 
were guarded, and a chosen band was stationed 
in the choir, to defend the person of their chief. 
He stood erect on his throne, and throwing aside 
the upper garment of a warrior, suddenly ap- 
peared before the eyes of the multitude in the 
robes of the patriarch of Alexandria. Astonish- 
ment held them mute ; but no sooner had Apol- 
linaris begun to read the tome of St. Leo, than 
a volley of curses, and invectives, and stones, 
assaulted the odious minister of the emperor and 
the synod. A charge was instantly sounded by 
the successor of the apostles ; the soldiers waded 
to their knees in blood; and two hundred thou- 
sand Christians are said to have fallen by the 
sword ; an incredible account, even if it be ex- 
tended from the slaughter of a day to the 
eighteen years of the reign of Apollinaris, Two 
Euiogius. succeeding patriarchs, Eulogiusi^e 
A.D,5so. and laboured in the con- 

version of heretics, with arms and arguments 
more worthy of their evangelical profession. 
The theological knowledge of Euiogius was 
displayed in many a volume, which magnified 
the errors of Eutyches and Severus, and at- 
tempted to reconcile the ambiguous language of 
St Cyril with the orthodox creed of pope Leo 
John. fathers of Chalcedon. The 

A. D. 609. bounteous alms of John the eleemo- 
synary were dictated by superstition, or benevo- 
lence, or policy. Se'^n thousand five hundred 
poor were maintained at his expense; on his 
accession he found eight thousand pounds of 
gold in the treasury of the church ; he collected 
ten thousand from the liberality of the faithful ; 
yet the primate could boast in his testament, 
that he left behind him no more than the third 
part of the smallest of the silver coins. The 
churches of Alexandria were delivered to the 
Catholics, the religion of the Monophysites was 
proscribed in Egypt, and a law was revived 
w='hich excluded the natives from the honours 
and emoluments of the state. 

Their senara. important conquest still 

tion and decay, remained, of tlic patriarch, the ora- 
cle and leader of the Egyptian church. Theo- 
dosius had resisted the threats and promises of 

140 Ettloghis, who had been a monk of Antioch, was more con- 
spimftas for subtlety than el<^uence. He proves that the enemies of 
the faith, the Goianites and TheodosSans, ought not to be recouciletl ; 
that the same proposition may be orthodox in the mouth of St. Cyril, 
heretical in that of Severus ; tlmt the opposite assertions ^ St. Leo are 
His^writmgs ar^i^longer^extaat, eao^Mn the 

Cod. ccviii. com. ccxxvi. ccsxvii, ccsxx. cclxxx. * 


Justinian with the spirit of an apostle or an 
enthusiast, « Such, ” replied the patriarch, 
‘‘ were the offers of the tempter when he shewed 
“ the kingdoms of the earth. But my soul is 
“ far dearer to me than life or dominion. The 
“ churches are in the hands of a prince who can 
“ kill the body ; but my conscience is my own ; 
“ and in exile, poverty, or chains, I will stedfastly 
adhere to the faith of my holy predecessors, 
“ Athanasius, Cyril, and Dioscorus, Anathema 
“ to the tome of Leo and the synod of Chalcedon ! 
“ Anathema to all who embrace their creed ! Ana- 
“ theraa to them now and for evermore ! Naked 
“ came I out of my mother’s womb, naked shall 
“ I descend into the grave. Let those who love 
“ God, follow me and seek their salvation. ” After 
comforting his brethren, he embarked for Con- 
stantinople, and sustained, in six successive inter- 
views, the almost irresistible weight of the royal 
presence. His opinions were fiivourably enter- 
tained in the palace and the city ; the influence 
of Theodora assured him a safe conduct and 
honourable dismission ; and he ended his days, 
though not on the throne, yet in the bosom, of 
his native country. On the news of his death, 
Apollinaris indecently feasted the nobles and the 
clergy ; but his joy was checked by the intelli- 
gence of a new election ; and while he enjoyed 
the wealth of Alexandria, his rivals reigned in 
the monasteries of Thebais, and were maintained 
by the voluntary oblations of the people. A 
perpetual succession of patriarchs arose from 
the ashes of Theodosius ; and the Monophysite 
churches of Syria and Egypt were united by the 
name of Jacobites and the communion of the 
faith. But the same faith, which has been con- 
fined to a narrow sect of the Syrians, was clifiTused 
over the mass of the Egyptian or Coptic nation ; 
who, almost unanimously, rejected the decrees 
of the synod of Chalcedon. A tlioiisand years 
were now elapsed since Egypt had ceased to be 
a kingdom, since the conquerors of Asia and 
Europe had trampled on the ready necks of a 
people, whose ancient wisdom and power ascend 
beyond the records of history. The conflict of 
zeal and persecution rekindled some sparks of 
their national spirit. They abjured, with a 
foreign heresy, the manners and language of the 
Greeks : every Melchite, in their eyes, was a 
stranger, every Jacobite a citizen ; the alliance 
of marriage, the offices of humanity, were con- 
demned as a deadly sin ; the natives renounced 
all allegiance to the emperor; and his orders, 
at a distance from Alexandria, were obeyed only 
under the pressure of military force. A gene- 
rous efibrt might have redeemed the religion and 
liberty of Egypt, and her six hundred monas- 
teries might have poured forth their myriads of 
holy warriors, for whom death should have no 
terrors, since life had no comfort or delight. But 
experience has proved the distinction of active 
and passive courage ; the fanatic who endures 
without a groan the torture of die rack or the 

147 Rob the Life* of John the eleemosynary by his contemporary 
liContius, bishop of NeapoUs in Cyprus, whose Greek text, either 
lost or hidden, is reflected in tl>e Latin version of Baronins (A. D. 
610, No. 9. A.I).C20, No. 8.). Pa^yi (Critica, tom. ii. p. 765.) mid 
pabriciiis (1. v. c. 11. tom. vii. p. 454.) have made some critical 
observations. 
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stake, would tremble and dy I>efore the face of 
an armed enemy. The pusillanimous temper of 
the Egyptians could only hope for a change of 
masters; the arms of Chosroes depopulated the 
land, yet under his reign the Jacobites enjoyed 
a short and precarious respite. The victory of 
Heraclius renewed and aggravated the persecu- 
tion, and the patriarch again escaped from Alex- 
Benjamin, the nndria to the desert. In his flight, 
Benjamin was encouraged by a 
A. i>. 625-061. voice, wluch bade him expect, at the 
end of ten years, the aid of a foreign nation, 
marked like the Egyptians themselves with the 
ancient rite of circumcision. The character of 
these deliverers, and the nature of the deliver- 
ance, will be hereafter explained; and I shall 
step over the interval of eleven centuries to ob- 
serve the present misery of the Jacobites of 
Bgypt, The populous city of Cairo affords a 
residence or rather a shelter for their indigent 
patriarch, and a remnant of ten bishops ; forty 
monasteries have survived the inroads of the 
Arabs; and the progress of servitude and apos- 
tasy has reduced the Coptic nation to the des- 
picable number of twenty-five or thirty thousand 
families; a race of illiterate beggars, whose 
only consolation is derived from the superior 
wTetchedness of the Greek patriarch and his 
diminutive congregation. 1^9 
VI Ti i • Coptic patriarch, a rebel 

aiNiAOT to the Cmsars, or a slave to the 
Nubianb. khalifs, still gloried in the filial 
obedience of the kings of Nubia and JSthiopia. 
He repaid their homage by magnifying their 
greatness ; and it was boldly asserted that they 
could bring into the field an hundred thousand 
horse, with an equal number of camels 
that their hand could pour out or restrain the 
waters of the Nile ; and the peace and plenty 
of Egypt was obtained, even in this world, by 
the intercession of thh patriarch. In exile at 
Constantinople, Theodosius recommended to his 
patroness the conversion of the black nations 
of Nubia, from the tropic of Cancer to the con- 
fines of Abyssinia. 1 53 Her design was suspected 
and emulated by the more orthodox emperor. 
The rival missionaries, a Melchite and a Jacobite, 
embarked at the ;,same time ; but the empress, 
from a motive of love or fear, was more effect- 
ually obeyed ; and the Catholic priest was de- 
tained by the president of Thebais, while the 


king of Nubia and his court were hastily bap- 
tized in the faith of Dioscorus. The tardy envoy 
of Justinian was received and dismissed with 
honour; but when he accused the heresy and 
treason of the Egyptians, the negro convert 
was instructed to reply that he would never 
abandon his brethren the true believers, to the 
persecuting ministers of the synod of Chal- 
cedon,i53 During several ages, the bishops of 
Nubia were named and consecrated by the 
Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria: as late as the 
tw^elfth century, Christianity prevailed; and 
some rites, some ruins, are still visible in the 
savage towns of Sennaar and Dongola. ^54 But 
the Nubians at length executed their threats of 
returning to the worship of idols; the climate 
required the indulgence of polygamy, and they 
have finally preferred the triumph of the Koran 
to the abasement of the Cross. A metaphysical 
religion may appear too refined for the capacity 
of the negro race : yet a black or a parrot might 
be taught to repeat the u'ords of the Clialcedo- 
nian or Monophysite creed. 

Christianity was more deeply 
rooted in the Abyssinian empire; Abyssinia, 
and, although the correspondence 
has been sometimes interrupted above seventy 
or an hundred years, the mother- church of 
Alexandria retains her colony in a state of per- 
petual pupillage. Seven bishops once composed 
theiEthiopic synod : had their number amounted 
to ten, they might have elected an independent 
primate ; and one of their kings was ambitious 
of promoting his brother to the ecclesiastical 
throne. But the event was foreseen, the in- 
crease was denied ; the episcopal office has 
been gradually confined to the ai>una,^^^ the 
head and author of the Abyssinian priesthood ; 
the patriarch supplies each vacancy with an 
Egyptian monk ; and the character of a stranger 
appears more venerable in the ej^es of the people, 
less dangerous in those of the monarch. In 
the sixth century, when the schism of Egypt 
was confimied, the rival chiefs, witli their patrons, 
Justinian and Theodora, strove to outstrip each 
other in die conquest of a remote and independ- 
ent province. The industry of the empress was 
again victorious, and the pious Theodora has 
established in that sequestered church the faith 
and disciplineof the Jacobites. * 56' Encompassed 
on ail sides by the enemies of their religion. 


14S This number is taken from the curious Recherches sur les 
Effyptiens et les Chinois (tom. ii. p. 192, 193.) ; and appears more 
probable than the 600,000 ancient, or 15,000 modern, Copts of Oemelli 
Carreri. Cyril Lucar, the Ihrotestant patriarch of Constantinople, 
laments that those heretics -were ten times more numerous than his 
orthodox Creeks, inpcmiously apniying the voXXai, kcv SexaSci Sevotaro 
(Iliad •■* - - . - . 


found in the Abbe Henaudot’s motley work, neither a translation nor 
an original ; the Chronii;on Orientale of Peter, a Jacobite : in the two 
versions of Abraham Plcchcllensis, Paris, 1651 ; and Jolm Simon; 
Asseniau, Vmot. 1729. These annals descend no lower than the xilith 
century. The more recent accounts must be searched for in the 
travellers into Egypt, and the Nouveaux JMiSmoires cles Missions de 
I.evant. In the last century, Joseph Abudacmis, a native of Cairo, 

S uhlished at Oxford, in thirty Tiages, a slight Historia Jacobitarum, 
47.postl50. 

150 About the year 737. See Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex, 
p. 221,222. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 99. 

151 Ludolph. Hist. JJthiopic. et Comment, l.i. c.8. Renaudot, 
Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 480, &c. This opinion, introduced into 
Egypt and Europe by the artifice of the Copts, the pride of the Abys- 
situaiis, the fear and ignorance of the Turks and Arabs, has not even, 
the semblance of truth. The rains Ethiopia do not, in the increase 
of the Nile, consult the will of tlie monarch. If the riva* approaches 
at Napata, within three days’ jouniey qf tire Red Sea (see B’AnvUle’a 
Mapsi, a canal that should divert its course woulcl demand, and most 
probably surpass, the power of the Ceesaxs. 


152 The Ahyssinians, who still preserve the features and olive 
complexion of the Arabs, afford a proof that two thousand vears are 
not sufficient to change the colour of the human race, I’he K ubians, 
an African race, are pure negroes, as black as tlioso of Senegal or 
Congo, with flat noses, thick lips, and woolly hair (Buffoii, Hist* 
Naturelie, tom. V. p.ll7. 1-13, 114. 166. 219. edit, in 12mo, Paris, 
1769-). .The ancients beheld, without much attention, the extraordi- 
nary phtenomenon which has exercised tlie philosophers and theo- 
logians of modem times. 


„ Bibliot. Orient* tom. i. p. 329, 

154 The Christianity of the Nubians, A.l>. 1153, is attested by the 
sheriff al Edri.si, falsely described under the name of the Nubian 
geographer (p. IS.), who represents them as a nation of Jacobites, 
The rays of historical light that twinkle in the history of Renaudot 
(p, 178. 220-224. 281-286. 405. 434. 451. 461.) are all previous to 
this tera. See the modem state in the Lettres Edifiantes (Eecueil, iv.) 


, , „ j Latins with the title 

. „'be Abyssiinans acknowledge only the four patriarchs, 

and their chief is no more than a metropolitan or national primate 
(Ludolph. Hist. ASthiapic. et Comment. 1. iii. c. 7.). The seven 
bishops of Renaudot (p.511.), who existed A. D. llSi, are unknown 
to the historian. 

156 I know not vrhy Assemannus (Bibliot. Orient, tom.ii. p. 3R4.) 
shoiild call in question these probable missions of Theodora into 


The taind'of Lhdolphus was a perfect blank, 
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the jEthiop-ians slept near a ’thousand years, 
forgetful of the world, by whom they were 
The Portuguese forgotten. They were awakened 
J jjy tije Portuguese, who, turning 

1650, &c. the southern promontory of Africa, 
appeared in India and the Red Sea, as if they 
had descended through the air from a distant 
planet. In the first moments of their interview, 
the subjects of Rome and Alexandria observed 
the resemblance, rather than the difference, of 
their faith ; and each nation expected the most 
important benefits from an alliance with their 
Christian brethren. In their lonely situation, 
the JEthiopians had almost relapsed into the 
savage life. Their vessels, which had traded to 
Ceylon, scarcely presumed to navigate the rivers 
of Africa ; tlie ruins of Axume were deserted, 
the nation was scattered in villages, and the 
emperor, a pompous name, -w’as content, both in 
peace and war, with the immoveable residence 
of a camp. Conscious of their own indigence, 
the Abyssinians bad formed the rational pro- 
ject of importing the arts and ingenuity of 
Europe; 1^7 and their ambassadors at Rome and 
Lisbon were instructed to solicit a colony of 
smiths, carpenters, tilers, masons, printers, sur- 
geons, and physicians, for the use of their 
country. But the public danger soon called 
for the instant and effectual aid of arms and 
soldiers, to defend an unwarlike people from 
the barbarians who ravaged the inland country, 
and the Turks and Arabs who advanced from 
the sea-coast in more formidable array, JEthio- 
pia was saved by four hundred and fifty Portu- 
guese, who displayed in the field the native 
valour of Europeans, and the artificial powers 
of the musket and cannon. In a moment of 
terror, the emperor had promised to reconcile 
himself and his subjects to the Catholic faith : 
a Latin patriarch represented the supremacy of 
the pope : 158 the empire, enlarged in a tenfold 
proportion, was supposed to contain more gold 
than the mines of America; and the wildest 
hopes of avarice and zeal were built on the 
willing submission of the Christians of Africa. 

vows which pain had ex- 
Jesuits. torted, were lorsworn on the return 
A.D.15S7.^ of health. The Abyssinians still 
adhered with unshaken constancy to the Mo- 
nophysite faith; their languid belief was in- 
flamed by the exercise of dispute ; they branded 
the Latins with the names of Arians and 
Nestorians, and imputed the adoration of four 
gods, to those who separated the two natures of 
Christ. Fremona, a place of worship, or rather 
of exile, was assigned to the Jesuit missionaries. 
Their skill in the liberal and mechanic arts, 
their theological learning, and the decency of 
their manners, inspired a barren esteem; but 

157 Ludolph. Hist, .ffilthiop. 1. iv. c. 5. The most necessary arts are 
novF esKercised by the Jews, and the foreign trade is in the hands of the 
Armenians. What Gregory principally admired and envied was the 
induittiy of Europe — antes et opificia. 

158 John Bermudez, whose relation, printed at Lisbon, 1569, was 
translated into English by Purchas {inigrims, 1. viu c. 7- p. 1149, &c.), 

French by La Croze (Christianisroe d’Ethiopie, 
p. 9.<J 2Go-). The piece is curious } but the author may he sus- 
pected of deceiving Abyssinia, Borne, and Portugal. His title to the 
tank of patriarch is dark and doubtful (Ludolph, tkimment. No. 101. 
p,47ai.>. ^ ^ 

159 j^ligioRornana ----nec inredbus patrum nec miracuHs ah 
p.ns edids sunmlciebatur. Is the uncontradlcted assurance of ibe de- 
vout empesror Susneus to his patriarch Mendez (Ludolph Commmt* 


they were not endowed with the gift of mira- 
cles, 1 59 and they vainly solicited a reinforce- 
ment of European troops. The patience and 
dexterity of forty years at length obtained a more 
fiivourable audience, and two emperors of Abys- 
sinia were jiersuaded that Rome could ensure 
the temporal and everlasting happiness of her 
votaries. The first of these royal converts lost 
his crown and his life ; and the rebel army was 
sanctified by the almiicif who hurled an ana- 
thema at the apostate, and absolved his sub- 
jects from their oath of fidelity. The fate of 
Zadenghel was revenged by the courage and 
fortune of Susneus, wlio ascended the throne 
under the name of Segued, and more vigor- 
ously prosecuted the pious enterprise of his 
kinsman. After the amusement of some un- 
equal combats between the Jesuits and Iiis 
illiterate priests, the emperor declared himself a 
proselyte to the .synod of Chalcedon, presuming 
that his clergy and people would embrace with- 
out delay the religion of their prince. The 
liberty of choice was succeeded by a law, which 
imposed, under pain of death, the belief of 
the two natures of Christ : the Abyssinians 
were enjoined to work and to play on the 
Sabbath ; and Segued, in the face of Europe 
and Africa, renounced his connection with the 
Alexandrian church. A Jesuit, _ , . 
Alphonso Mendez, the Catholic the'emira-or. 
patriarch of iEthiopia, accepted in 
the name of Urban VIII. the homage and 
abjuration of his penitent. I confess,” said, 
the emperor on his kness, I confess that the 
pope is the vicar of Christ, the successor of 
St. Peter, and the sovereign of the world. 
“ To him I swear true obedience, and at his feet 
I offer my person and kingdom. ” A similar 
oath was repeated by his son, his brother, the 
clergy, the nobles, and even the ladies of the 
court: the Latin patriarch was invested with 
honours and wealth ; and his missionaries erected 
their churches or citadels in the most convenient 
stations of the empire. The Jesuits themselves 
deplore the fatal indiscretion of their chief, who 
forgot the mildness of the Gospel and the policy 
of his order, to introduce with hasty violence 
the liturgy of Rome, and the inquisition of 
Portugal. He condemned the ancient practice 
of circumcision, which health rather than su- 
perstition had first invented in the climate of 
^Ethiopia. A new baptism, a new ordination, 
w'as inflicted on the natives ; and they trembled 
with horror when the most holy of the dead 
w^'ere torn from their graves, when the most 
illustrious of the living were excommunicated 
by a foreign priest. In the defence of their 
religion and liberty, the Abyssinians rose in 
anns, with desperate but unsuccessful zeal. 

No. 126. p.529.); and such assurances should Ije preciously kept, as 
an antidote against any marvellous legends. 

I(i0 I am aware how tender is the question, of circumcision. Yet I 
will afBrm, l.That the AJthiopians have a physical reason for tlie 
circumcision of males, and even of feinaJes (Itechorches Bhiloso- 
phiques sur les Amdricains, tom. ii,). 2. That it was practised in 
!ffithiopia long before the introduction of Judaism or Christianity 
tHerodot. 1. ii. c. 101. Marsham Canon. Chron. p. 72, 73.)* “In- 
fantes clrcumcidunt ob consiieUidinem non ob JudaLsmum,” says 
Gregory the Abyssinian priest (apud ii'abric. Lux Christiana, p. 72t>.). 
Yet, in the heat of dispute, the Portuguese were sometimes branded 
with the name of wuircumeuid (La Croze, p. SO. Ludolph. Hist, and 
Comment. 1. iii. c. 1 h 
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Five rebellions were extinguislied in the blood 
of the insurgents : two abunas were slain in bat- 
tle, whole legions were slaughtered in the field, 
or suffocated in their caverns j and neither merit, 
nor rank, nor sex, could save from an ignomi- 
nious death the enemies of Rome. But the 
victorious monarch vvas finally subdued by the 
constancy of the nation, of his mother, of his 
son, and of his most faithful friends. Segued 
listened to the voice of pity, of reason, perhaps 
of fear; and his edict of liberty of conscience 
instantly revealed the tyranny and weakness of 
the Jesuits. CXn the death of his father, Basi- 
lides expelled the Latin patriarch, and restored 
to the wishes of the nation the faith and the 
discipline of Egypt. The Monophysite churches 
resounded with a song of triumph, “ that 
sheep of JEthiopia w^re now de- 
rfthe Hvered from the hyaenas of the 
A.D. iti32,&c. a West;*’ and the gates of that so- 
litary realm were for ever shut against the arts, 
the science, and the fanaticism of Europe. 


CHAP. XLVIIL 

Plan of the remaining Chapters^ -“Succession and 
Characters of the Greek JEmperors of Constan-^ 
tinoplCifrom the Time of Ileraclius to the Latin 
ConquesL 

Defects of ^ HAVE HOW deduced from Trajan 
tiie Bjfzan. to CoBStantiiie, from Constantine to 
tinehwtory. X'leraciiiis, the regular series of the 
Roman emperors; and faithfully exposed the 
prosperous and adverse fortunes of their reigns. 
Five centuries of the decline and fall of the 
empire have already elapsed ; but a period of 
more than eight hundred years still separates me 
from the term of my labours, the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. Should I persevere in 
the same course, should I obseiwe the same mea- 
sure, a prolix and slender thread would be spun 
through many a volume, nor would the patient 
reader find an adequate reward of instruction or 
amusement. At every step, as we sink deeper 
in the decline and fall of the Eastern empire, 
the annals of each succeeding reign would im- 
pose a more ungrateful and melancholy task. 
These annals must continue to repeat a tedious 
and uniform tale of weakness and misery ; the 
natural connection of causes and events would 
be broken by frequent and hasty transitions, 
and a minute accumulation of circumstances 
must destroy the light and effect of those ge- 
neral pictures which compose the use and orna- 
ment of a remote history. From the time of 
Ileraclius, the Byzantine theatre is contracted 
and darkened: the line of empire, which had 
been defined by the laws of Justinian and the 
arras of Belisarius, recedes on all sides from our 
view : the Roman name, the proper subject of 
our enquiries, is reduced to a narrow corner of 

IGl The three Protestant historians, Lutlolphus (Hist. iEthiopica, 
JVancofurt. 1681 ; Commentarius, 1691 ; Kelatio Nova,&c. 1693, ha 
folio), (-ieddes (Church History of .-Ethiopia, London, 1696, inSvo.), 
and La Ooze (Hist, dxi Christianisine d'Ethiopie et d'Armenie, La 
Ilaye, 1739, in l2mo.)» have drawn their principid niaterials from the 
d'esiuts, especially from the General History of Tellea, published in 
Portujiuese at Conimbra, 1660. We might be surjirisetl at thek 


Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Constanti- 
nople ; and the fate of the Greek empire has 
been compared to that of the Rhine, wdiich loses 
itself in the sands, before its w^aters can mingle 
with the ocean. The scale of dominion is di- 
minished to our view by the distance of time 
and place : nor is the loss of external splendour 
compensated by the nobler gifts of virtue and 
genius. In the last moments of her decay, 
Constantinople was doubtless more opulent and 
populous than Athens at her most flourishing 
aera, w'hen a scanty sum of six thousand talents, 
or twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
was possessed by twenty-one thousand male 
citizens of an adult age. But each of these 
citizens was a freeman, who dai*ed to assert the 
liberty of his thoughts, words, and actions ; 
whose person and property were guarded by 
equal law ; and who exercised his independent 
vote in the government of the republic. Their 
numbers seem to be multiplied by the strong 
and various discriminations of character : under 
the shield of freedom, on- the wings of emulation 
and vanity, each Athenian aspired to the level 
of the national dignity : from this commanding 
eminence, some chosen spirits soared beyond 
the reach of a vulgar eye ; and the chances of 
superior merit in a great and populous king- 
dom, as they are proved by experience, would 
excuse the computation of imaginary millions. 
The territories of Athens, Sparta, and their 
allies, do not exceed a moderate province of 
France or England ; but after the trophies of 
Salamis and Platma, they expand in our fancy 
to the gigantic size of Asia, which had been 
trampled under the feet of the victorious Greeks. 
But the subjects of the Byzantine empire, who 
assume and dishonour the names both of Greeks 
and Romans, present a dead uniformity of abject 
vices, which are neither softened by the weak- 
ness of humanity, nor animated by the vigour 
of memorable crimes. The freemen of an- 
tiquity might repeat with generous enthusiasm 
tlie sentence of Homer, “ that on the first day 
“ of his servitude, the captive is deprived of one 
half of his manly virtue. ” But the poet had 
only seen the efiects of civil or domestic slavery, 
nor could he foretell that the second moiety of 
manhood must be annihilated by the spiritual 
despotism, which shackles, not only the actions, 
but even the thoughts of the prostrate votary. 
By this double yoke, the Greeks w^ere oppressed 
under the successors of Heraclius ; the tyrajit, 
a law of eternal justice, was degraded by the 
vices of his subjects ; and on the throne, in the 
camp, in the schools, we search, perhaps with 
fruitless diligence, the names and characters 
that may deserve to be rescued from oblivion. 
Nor are the defects of the subject compensated 
by the skill and variety of the painters. Of a 
space of eight hundred years, the four first cen- 
turies are overspread with a cloud interrupted 
by some faint and broken rays of historic light : 

fhmlmess; tot their most flagitious vice, the spirit of persecution, -was 
in Uieir eyes Uxe most meritorious virtue. ludolphus poss«sst;d some, 
though a slight, advantage from the ^thiouii: languaj;e, and the 
personal conversation of Gregory, a free-spirited Aliyssmian priest, 
whom hetovited from Rome to the court of Saxe- Gotha. See the 
Theologia iEthiopica of Gregory, in Eabricius, Lus. Evangelii, p. 7L6 
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in the Hve^s of the cmjDorors, from Maurice to 
Alexius, Basil the Macedonian has alone been 
the tlieme of a separate work; and the absence, 
or loss, or imperfection of contemporary evi- 
dence, must be poorly supplied by the doubtful 
authority of more recent compilers. The four 
last centuries are exempt from the reproach of 
penury : and with the Comnenian family, tlie 
historic muse of Constantinople again revives, 
but her apparel is gaudy, her motions are with- 
out elegance or grace. A succession of priests, 
or courtiers, treads in each other’s footsteps in 
the same path of servitude and superstition : their 
views are narrow, their judgment is feeble or 
coiTupt; and we close the volume of copious 
barrenness, still ignorant of the causes of events,, 
the characters of the actors, and the manners of 
the times, which they celebrate or deplore. The 
observation which has been applied to a man, 
maybe extended to a whole people, that the 
energy of the sword is communicated to the 
pen ; and it will be found by experience, that 
the tone of history will rise or fall with the spirit 
of the age. 

Its connection From these considerations, I 
should have abandoned without re- 
the world, gret the Greek slaves and their ser- 
vile historians, had I not reflected that the fate 
of the Byzantine monarchy is passively con- 
nected with the most splendid and important 
revolutions which have clianged the state of the 
world. Tlie space of the lost provinces was 
immediately replenished with new colonies and 
rising kingdoms: the active virtues of peace 
and war deserted from the vanquished to the 
victorious nations ; and it is in their origin and 
conquests, in their religion and government, 
that we must explore the causes and effects of 
tlxe decline and fall of the Eastern empire. Nor 
will this scope of narrative, the riches and variety 
of these materials, be incompatible with the 
unity of design and composition. As, in his 
daily prayers, the Mussulman of Fez or Delhi 
still turns his face toxvards the temple of Mecca, 
the historian’s eye shall be always fixed on the 
city of Constantinople. The excursive line may 
embrace the wdlds of Arabia and Tartaiy, but 
the circle xvill be ultimately reduced to the de- 
creasing limit of the Roman monarchy. 

Plan of the re- On this principle I shall now 

gaining chapters, establish the plan of the remaining 
chapters of the present work. The first chapter 
will contain, in a regular series, the emperors 
who reigned at Constantinople during a period 
of six hundred years, from the days of Heraclius 
to the Latin conquest; a rapid abstract, which 
may be supported by a general appeal to the 
order and text of the original historians. In 
tins introduction, I shall confine myself to the 
revolutions of the throne, the succession of fa- 
milies, the personal characters of the Greek 
princes, the mode of their life and death, the 
maxims and influence of their domestic govern- 
ment, and the tendency of their reign to ac- 
celerate or suspend the downfal of the Eastern 
empire. Such a chronological review will serve 
to illustrate the various argument of the sub- 
sequent chapters ; and each circumstance of tire 


eventful story of the barbarians will adapt itself 
in a proper place to the Byzantine annals. The 
internal state of the empire, and the dangerous 
heresy of the Paulicians, which shook the East 
and enlightened the West, will be the subject of 
two separate chapters ; but these enquiries must 
be postponed till our farther progress shall hdve 
opened the view of the world in the ninth and 
tenth centuries of the Christian rera. After this 
foundation of Byzantine history, the following 
nations will pass before our eyes, and each will 
occupy the space to w'hich it may be entitled by 
greatness or merit, or the degree of connection 
with the Roman world and the present age. 

I. The Franks ; a general appellation which 
includes all the barbarians of France, Italy, and 
Germany, who w^ere united by the sword and 
sceptre of Charlemagne. The persecution of 
images and their votaries separated Rome and 
Italy from the Byzantine throne, and prepared 
the restoration of the Roman empire in tlie West. 

II. The Arabs or Saracens. Three ample 
chapters will be devoted to this curious and in- 
teresting object. In the first, after a picture of 
the country and its inhabitants, I shall inves- 
tigate the character of Mahomet; the character, 
religion, and success of the prophet. In the 
second I shall lead the Arabs to the conquest 
of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the provinces of the 
Roman empire ; nor can I check their victorious 
career till they have overthrown the monarchies 
of Persia and Spain. In the third I shall en- 
quire how Constantinople and Europe were 
saved by the luxury and arts, the division and 
decay, of the empire of the caliphs, A single 
chapter will include, III. The Bulgarians, 
IV. Hungarians, and, V. Russians, who as- 
saulted by sea or by land the provinces and the 
capital ; but the last of these, so important in 
their present greatness, will excite some curiosity 
in their origin and infancy. VI. The Nor- 
mans ; or rather the private adventurers of that 
warlike people, who founded a powerful king- 
dom in Apulia and Sicily, shook the throne of 
Constantinople, displayed the trophies of chival- 
ry, and almost realised the wonders of romance. 
VII. The Latins ; the subjects of the pope, 
the nations of the West, who enlisted under the 
banner of the cross for the recovery or relief of 
the holy sepulchre. The Greek emperors were 
terrified and preserved by the myriads of pil- 
grims who marched to Jerusalem with Godfrey 
of Bouillon and the peers of Christendom. 
The second and third crusades trod in the 
footsteps of the first: Asia and Europe were 
mingled in a sacred war of two hundred years ; 
and the Christian powers were bravely resisted, 
and finally expelled, by Saladin and the Mama- 
lukes of Egypt. In these memorable crusades, 
a fleet and army of French and Venetians were 
diverted from Syria to the Thracian Bosphorus : 
they assaulted the capital, they subverted the 
Greek monarchy : and a dynasty of Latin princes 
was seated near threescore years on the throne of 
Constantine. VIII. The Greeks themselves, 
during this period of captivity and exile, must 
be considered as a foreign nation ; the enemies, 
and agmn the sovereigns, of Constantinople. 
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Misfortune had rekindled a spark of national 
virtue ; and the Imperial series may be con- 
tinued with some dignity from their restoration 
to the Turkish conquest. IX. The Moguls 
and Tartars. By the arms of Zingis and his 
descendants, the globe was shaken from China 
to Poland and Greece : the sultans were over- 
thrown; the caliphs fell, and the Ctesars trembled 
on their throne. The victories of Timour sus- 
pended above fifty years the final ruin of tlie By- 
zantine empire. X. I have already noticed the 
first appearance of the Turks; and the names 
of the fathers, of Seljuk and Oihman, discrimi- 
nate the two successive dynasties of the nation, 
wdiich emerged in the eleventh century from the 
Scythian wilderness. The fonner established a 
potent and splendid kingdom from the banks of 
the Gxus to Antioch and Nice ; and the first 
crusade was provoked by the violation of Jeru- 
salem and the danger of Constantinople. From 
an humble origin, the 0ttoma7is arose, the 
scourge and terror of Christendom. Constan- 
tinople was besieged and taken by Mahomet II,, 
and his triumph annihilates the remnant, the 
image, the title, of the Roman empire in the 
East. The schism of the Greeks will be con- 
nected with their last calamities, and the re- 
storation of learning in the Western world. I 
shall return from the captivity of the new, to 
the ruins of ancient Rome ; and the venerable 
name, the interesting theme, will shed a ray of 
glory on the conclusion of my labours. 


„ , The emperor Heracliiis had pu- 

Secon&msx- • r i ^ a i * V* 

jriam and death nisiied a tyrant and ascendea nis 

of jHerachus. throiie ; and the memory of his reign 

is perpetuated by the transient conquest, and 
irreparable loss, of the Eastern provinces. After 
the death of Eudocia, Ms first wife, he disobeyed 
the patriarch, and violated the laws, by his second 
marriage with his niece Martina ; and the super- 
stition of the Greeks beheld the judgment of 
heaven in the diseases of the father and the de- 
formity of his offspring. But the opinion of an 
illegitimate birth is sufficient to distract the 
clioice, and loosen the obedience of the people : 
the ambition of Martina was quickened by ma- 
ternal love, and perhaps by the envy of a step- 
mother ; and the aged husband was too feeble 
to withstand the arts of conjugal allurements. 
Constantine, his eldest son, enjoyed in a mature 
age the title of Augustus ; but the weakness of 
his constitution required a colleague and a 
guardian, and he yielded with secret reluctance 
A. D. r> 3 s, to the partition of the empire. The 
senate was summoned to the palace 
to ratify or attest the association of Heracleonas, 
the son of Martina : the imposition of the diadem 
was consecrated by the prayer and blessing of the 
patriarch; the senators and patricians adored 
the majesty of the great emperor and the part- 
ners of his reign ; and as soon as the doors were 
thrown open, they were hailed by the tumultuary 
but important voice of the soldiers. After an 
A. B. 639 , interval of five months, the pompous 
Jaimary. ccremonies which formed the es- 


sence of the Byzantine state were celebrated in 
the cathedral and the hippodrome : tlie concord 
of the royal brothers w'as affectedly displayed 
by the younger leaning on the arm of the 
elder; and the name of Martina w^as mingled 
I in the reluctant or venal acclamations of the 
people. Heraclius survived this a. n. g4i, 
association about two years : his last 3?ei). ii. 
testament declared his tw'o sons the equal heirs 
of tlie Eastern empire, and commanded them to 
honour his widow Martina as their mother and 
their sovereign. 

When Martina first appeared on _ , ^ 
the throne with the name and attn- a. n. 641, 
butes of royalty, she was checked 
by a firm, though respectful, opposition; and 
the dying embers of freedom were kindled 
by the breath of superstitious prejudice. We 
« reverence,” exclaimed the voice of a citizen, 
we reverence the mother of our princes ; but 
“ to those princes alone our obedience is due : 
and Constantine, the elder emperor, is of an 
age to sustain, in his own hands, the weight 
of the sceptre. Your sex is excluded by 
nature from the toils of government. How 
could you combat, how could you answer, the 
barbarians who, with hostile or friendly inten- 
tions, may approach the royal city ? May 
‘'‘^ heaven avert from the Roman republic this 
“ national disgrace, which would provoke the 
‘‘ patience of the slaves of Persia 1” Martina 
descended from the throne with indignation, 
and sought a refuge in the female apartment of 
the palace. The reign of Constantine the Third 
lasted only one hundred and three days; he 
expired in the thirtieth year of his age, and, 
although his life had been a long malady, a belief 
was entertained that poison had been tbe means, 
and his cruel stepmother *the author, of his un- 
timely fate. Martina reaped indeed 
the harvest of liis death, and assumed a. ix rii,* 
the government in the name of tlie 
surviving emperor ; but the incestuous widow of 
Heraclius was universally abhorred ; the jealousy 
of the people was awakened, and the two orphans 
whom Constantine had left, became the objects 
of the public care. It was in vain that the son 
of Martina, who was no more than fifteen years 
of age, was taught to declare himself the guardian 
of his nephews, one of whom he had presented 
at the baptismal font ; it was in vain that he 
swore on the wood of the true cross, to defend 
them against all their enemies. On his death- 
bed, the late emperor had despatched a trusty 
servant to arm the troops and jiirovinces of the 
East in the defence of his helpless children ; the 
eloquence and liberality of Valentin had been 
successful, and from his camp of Chalcedon he 
boldly demanded the punishment of the assassins, 
and the restoration of the lawful heir. The 
licence of the soldiers, who devoured the grapes 
and drank the wine of their Asiatic vineyards, 
provoked the citizens of Constantinople against 
the domestic authors of their calamities, and the 
dome of St. Sophia re-echoed, not with prayers 
and hymns, but with the clamours and impre- 
cations of an enraged multitude. At their im- 
perious command, Heracleonas" apx>eared in the 
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ptilplt Vv^ith the eldest of the royal orphans ; 
Constans alone was saluted as emperor of the 
llomansj and a crown of gold, which had been 
taken from the tomb of Heraclms, was placed 
on his head, with the solemn benediction of the 
patriarch. But in the tumult of joy and indig- 
nation, the church was pillaged, the sanctuary 
was polluted by a promiscuous crowd of Jews 
and barbarians ; and the Monothelite Pyrrhus, 
a creature of the empress, after dropping a pro- 
testation on the altar, escaped by a prudent 
flight from the zeal of the Catholics, A more 
serious and bloody task was reserved for the 
senate, who derived a temporary strength from 
the consent of the soldiers and people. The 
spirit of Roman freedom revived the ancient and 
awful examples of the judgment of tyrants, and 
the Imperial culprits were deposed and con- 
demned as the authors of the death of Con- 
PanMiment of stantine. But the severity of the 
Nartina and conscript fathers was stained by the 
A. D. 611, indiscriminate punishment or the in- 
Septtmber. ^nd the guilty ; Martina and 

Heracleonas were sentenced to the amputation, 
the former of her tongue, the latter of his nose ; 
and after this cruel execution, they consumed the 
remainder of their days in exile and oblivion. 
The Greeks who were capable of reflection 
might find some consolation for tlieir servitude, 
by observing the abuse of power when it was 
lodged for a moment in the hands of an aris- 
tocracy. 

Constans H imagine ourselves trans- 

A. D. 641,' ported five hundred years backwards 
September. Antonines, if we 

listen to the oration which Constans II. pro- 
nounced in the twelfth year of his age before the 
Byzantine senate. After returning his thanks 
for the just punishment of the assassins, who had 
intercepted the fairest hopes of his father’s reign, 
By the divine providence,” said the young 
emperor, “ and by your righteous decree, Mar- 
“ tina and her incestuous progeny have been 
‘‘ cast headlong from the throne. Your majesty 
and wisdom have prevented the Roman state 
“ from degenerating into lawless tyranny. I 
therefore exhort and beseech you to stand 
forth as the counsellors and judges of the 
** common safety.” The senators were gratified 
by the respectful address and libeial donative of 
their sovereign; but these servile Greeks were 
unworthy and regardless of freedom ; and in his 
mind, the lesson of an hour w'as quickly erased 
by the prejudices of the age and the habits of 
despotism. He retained only a jealous fear lest 
the senate or people should one day invade the 
right of primogeniture, and seat his brother 
Theodosius on an equal throne. By the im- 
position of holy orders, the grandson of Heraclius 
was disqualified for the purple; but this cere- 
mony, which seemed to profane the sacraments 
of the church, was insufficient to appease the 
suspicions of the tyrant, and the death of tlie 
deacon Theodosius could alone expiate the crime 
of his royal birth. His murder was avenged by 
the imprecations of the people, and the assassin, 
in the fulness of power, was driven from his 
capital into voluntary and perpetual exile. Con- 


stans embarked for Greece ; and, as if he meant 
to retort the abhorrence which he deserved, he 
is said, from the Imperial galley, to have spit 
against the walls of his native city. After passing 
the winter at Athens, he sailed to Tarentum in 
Italy, visited Rome, and concluded a long pil- 
grimage of disgrace and sacrilegious rapine, by 
fixing his residence at Syracuse. But if Con- 
stans could fly from his people, he could not fly 
from himself. The remorse of his conscience 
created a phantom who pursued him by land 
and sea, by day and by night ; and the visionary 
Theodosius, presenting to his lips a cup of blood, 
said, or seemed to say, “ Drink, brother, drink 
a sure emblem of the aggravation of his guilt, 
since he had received from the hands of the 
deacon the mystic cup of the blood of Christ. 
Odious to himself and to mankind, Constans 
perished by domestic, perhaps by episcopal, 
treason, in the capital of Sicily. A servant who 
waited in the bath, after pouring warm water on 
his head, struck him violently with the vase. 
He fell, stunned by the blow, and suffocated by 
the water ; and his attendants, who wondered at 
the tedious delay, beheld with mdifference the 
corpse of their lifeless emperor. The troops of 
Sicily invested wiih the purple an obscure youth, 
whose inimitable beauty eluded, and it might 
easily elude, the declining art of the painters 
and sculptors of the age. 

Constans had left in the Byzan- Constantine iv. 
tine palace three sons, the eldest of 
whom had been clothed in his in- September, 
fancy with the purple. When the father sum- 
moned them to attend his person in Sicily, these 
precious hostages were detained by the Greeks, 
and a firm refusal informed him that they were 
the children of the state. The news of his 
murder was conveyed with almost supernatural 
speed from Syracuse to Constantinople; and 
Constantine, the eldest of his sons, inherited his 
throne without being the heir of the public 
hatred. His subjects contributed, with zeal 
and alacrity, to chastise the guilt and presump- 
tion of a province wiiich had usurped the rights 
of the senate and people ; the young emperor 
sailed from the Hellespont with a powerful fleet ; 
and the legions of Rome and Carthage were as- 
sembled under his standard in the harbour of 
Syracuse, The defeat of the Sicilian tyrant was 
easy, his punishment just, and his beauteous 
head w^as exposed in the hippodrome: but I 
cannot applaud the clemency of a prince, who, 
among a crowed of victims, condemned the son 
of a patrician, for deploring with some bitterness 
the execution of a virtuous father. The youth 
was castrated : he survived the operation, and 
the memory of this indecent cruelty is preserved 
by the elevation of Gerinanus to the rank of a 
patriarch and saint. After pouring this bloody 
libation on his father’s tomb, Constantine re- 
turned to his capital, and the growth of his 
young beard during the Sicilian voyage, was 
announced by tlie familiar surname of Fogo- 
natus, to the Grecian w^orld. But his reign, 
like that of his predecessor, was stained with 
fraternal discord. On his two brothers, Hera- 
clius and Tiberius, he had bestowed the title of 
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Augustus: an empty title, for they continued to 
languish, without trust or power, in the solitude 
of the palace. At their secret instigation, the 
troops of the Anatolian theme or province ap- 
proached the city on the Asiatic side, demanded 
for the royal brothers the partition or exercise of 
sovereignty, and supported their seditious claim 
by a theological argument. They were Chris- 
tians (they cried), and orthodox Catholics; the 
sincere votaries of the holy and undivided Tri- 
nity. Since there are three equal persons in 
heaven, it is reasonable there should be three 
equal persons upon earth. The emperor invited 
these learned divines to a friendly conference, in 
which they might propose their arguments to 
the senate : they obeyed the summons, but the 
prospect of their bodies hanging on the gibbet 
in the suburb of Galata, reconciled their com- 
panions to the unity of the reign of Constantine. 
He pardoned his brothers, and their names were 
still pronounced in the public acclamations : but 
on the repetition or suspicion of a similar offence, 
the obnoxious princes were deprived of their 
titles and noses, in the presence of the Catholic 
bishops who were assembled at Constantinople 
in the sixth general synod. In the close of his 
life, Pogonatus was anxious only, to establish the 
riglit of primogeniture : the hair of his two sons, 
Justinian and Pleraclius, was offered on the 
shrine of St. Peter, as a symbol of their spiritual 
adoption by the pope; bat the elder was alone 
exalted to the ranh of Augustus, and the as- 
surance of the empire. 

Txistinianii the decease of his father, 

‘ the inheritance of the Roman world 

Sci.tcmte:. aevolved to Justinian II. ; and the 
name of a triumphant lawgiver was dishonoured 
by the vices of a boy, who imitated his name- 
sake only in tiie expensive luxury of building. 
His passions were strong; his understanding 
%vas feeble ; and he was intoxicated with a 
foolish pride, that his birth had given him the 
command of millions, of whom the smallest 
community would not have chosen him for their 
local magistrate. His favourite ministers were 
two beings the least susceptible of human sym- 
pathy, an eunuch and a monk : to the one he 
abandoned the palace, to the other the finances 5 
the former corrected the emperor’s mother 
■with a scourge, the latter suspended the in- 
solvent tributaries, with their heads downwards, 
over a slow and smoky fire. Since the days of 
Commodus and Caracalla, the cruelty of tlie 
Roman princes bad most commonly been the 
effect of their fear ; but Justinian, who pos- 
sessed some vigour of character, enjoyed the 
sufferings, and braved the revenge, of his sub- 
jects, about ten years, till the measure was full 
of his crimes and of their patience. In a dark 
dungeon, Leontius, a general of reputation, had 
groaned above three years, with some of the 
noblest and most deserving of the patricians : 
he was suddenly drawn forth to assume the 
government of Greece ; and this promotion of 
an injured m.an was a mark of the contempt 
rather than of the confidence of his prince. As 
he was followed to the port by the kind offices 
of ids friends, Leontius observed with a sigh 


that he was a victim adorned for sacrifice, and 
that inevitable death would pursue his footsteps. 
They ventiu*ed to reply, that glory and empire 
might be the recompense of a generous reso- 
lution ; that every order of men abhorred the 
reign of a monster ; and that the hands of two 
hundred thousand patriots expected only the 
voice of a leader. The night ■vi’as chosen for 
their deliverance ; and in the first efibi-t of the 
conspirators, the prsefect was slain, and the 
prisons -were forced open : the emissaries of 
Leontius proclaimed in every street, Chris- 
tians, to St. Sophia ! ” and the seasonable text 
of the patiiarch, This is the day of the Lord ! 
was the prelude of an inflammatory sermon. 
From the church the people adjourned to the 
hippodrome : Justinian, in whose cause not a 
sword had been drawn, was dragged before 
these tumulUiary judges, and their clamours 
demanded the instant death of the tyrant. But 
Leontius, wdio was already clothed with the 
purple, cast an eye of pity on the prostrate son 
of his own benefactor and of so matiy emperors, 
i The life of Justinian was spared; the ampu- 
tation of his nose, perhaps of liis tongue, was 
imperfectly performed : the happy flexibility of 
the Greek language could impose tlie name of 
Rhinotmetus ; and the mutilated tyrant w'as 
banished to Chersonss in Grim-Tartary, a lonely 
settlement, where corn, wine, and oil, were im- 
ported as foreign luxuries. 

On the edge of the Scythian iiispxiie.^ 
wilderness, Justinian still cherished -a., n. c‘J 5 — 705 . 
the pride of his birth, and the hope of his re- 
storation. After three years’ exile, he received 
the pleasing intelligence that his injury w'as 
avenged by a second revolution, and that Leon- 
tius in his turn had been dethroned and muti- 
lated by the rebel Apsimar, who assumed the 
more respectable name of Tiberius. But the 
claim of lineal succession was still formidable to 
a plebeian usurper ; and his jealousy was sti- 
mulated by the complaints and charges of the 
Chersonites, w’ho beheld the vices of the tyrant 
in the spirit of the exile. With a band of fol- 
lowers, attached to liis person by common hope 
or common despair, Justinian fled from the 
inhospitable shore to the horde of the Chozars, 
W'^ho pitched their tents between the Tanais and 
Borysthenes. The khan entertained with pity 
and respect the royal suppliant: I^hanagoria, 
once an opulent city, on the Asiatic side of the 
lake Moeotis; was assigned for his residence; 
and every Roman prejudice was stifled in his 
marriage with the sister of the barbarian, who 
seems, however, from the name of Theodora, to 
have received the sacrament of baptism. But 
the faithless Ghozar was soon tempted by the 
gold of Gonstantinople ; and bad not the design 
been revealed by the conjugal love of Theodora, 
her husband must have been assassinated, or 
betrayed into tlie powder of his enemies. After 
Strangling, with his own hands, the two emis- 
saries of the khan, Justinian sent back his wife 
to her brother, and embarked on the Euxiue in 
search of new and more faithful allies. His 
vessel was assaulted by a violent tempest ; and 
one of his pious companions advised him to dc- 
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serve the mercy of God by a vow of general for- 
giveness, if he’^should be restored to the throne. 
Of forgiveness? ” replied the inti’Cpid tyrant ; 
«mayl perish this instant — may the Almighty 
whelm me in the waves — if I consent to spare 
a sing'le head of my enemies ! ” He survived 
this impious menace, sailed into the mouth of 
the Danube, trusted his person in the royal 
village of the Bulgarians, and purchased the 
aid of Terbelis, a pagan conqueror, by the 
promise of his daughter and a fair partition of 
the treasures of the empire. The Bulgarian 
kingdom extended to the confines of Thrace ; 
and the two princes besieged Constantinople at 
the head of fifteen thousand horse. Apsimar 
was dismayed by the sudden and hostile ap- 
parition of his rival, whose head had been pro- 
mised by the Cho2ar, and of whose evasion he 
was yet ignorant. After an absence of ten 
years, the crimes of Justinian were faintly re- 
membered, and the birth and misfortunes of 
their hereditary sovereign excited the pity of the 
multitude, ever discontented with the ruling 
powers ; and by the active diligence of his ad- 
herents he was introduced into the city and 
I^alace of Constantine. 

Hur^tion and re- 

and death. calling hiswiie, Justinian displayed 
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some sense of honour and grati- 
tude ; and Terbelis retired, after sweeping away 
an heap of gold coin, which he measured with 
his Scythian whip. But never was vow more 
religiously performed than the sacred oath of 
revenge which he had sworn amidst the storms 
of the Euxine. The two usurpers, for I must 
reserve the name of tyrant for the conqueror, were 
dragged into the hippodrome, the one from his 
prison, the other from his palace. Before their 
execution, Leontius and Apsimar were cast 
prostrate in chains beneath the throne of the 
emperor; and Justinian, planting a foot on each 
of their necks, contemplated above an hour 
the chariot-race, while the inconstant people 
shouted, in the words of the Psalmist, “ Thou 
shalt trample on the asp and basilisk, and on 
the lion and dragon shalt thou set thy foot I 
The universal defection which he had once ex- 
perienced might provoke him to repeat the wish 
of Caligula, that the Roman people had but one 
head. Yet I shall presume to observe, that 
such a wish is un-worthy of an ingenious tyrant, 
since his revenge and cruelty -would have been 
extinguished by a single blow, instead of the 
slow variety of tortures which Justinian inflicted 
on the victims of his anger. Plis pleasures 
-w'ere inexhaustible : neither private virtue nor 
public service could expiate the guilt of active, 
or even passive, obedience to an established go- 
vernment ; and during the six years of his new 
reign, he considered the axe, the cord, and the 
rack, as the only instruments of royalty. But 
his most implacable hatred w’as pointed against 
the Chersonites, who had insulted his exile and 
violated the laws of hospitality. Their remote 
situation afforded some means of defence, or at 
least of escape ; and a grievous tax was imposed 
on Constantinople, to supply the preparations 
of a fleet and army. All are guilty, and all 


must perish,” was the mandate of Justinian ; 
and the bloody execution was intrusted to his 
favourite Stephen, who was recommended by the 
epithet of the savage. Yet even the savage 
Stephen imperfectly accomplished the intentions 
of his sovereign. The slowness of his attack 
allowed the greater part of the inhabitants to 
withdraw into the country ; and the minister of 
vengeance contented himself with reducing the 
yotith of both sexes to a state of servitude, with 
roasting alive seven of the principal citizens, 
with drowning twenty in the sea, and wdth re- 
serving forty-two in chains to receive their 
doom from the mouth of the emperor. In their 
return, the fleet -was driven on the rocky shores 
of Anatolia; and Justinian applauded the obe- 
dience of the Euxine, which had involved so 
many thousands of his subjects and enemies in 
a common shipwreck : but the tyrant -was still 
insatiate of blood ; and a second expedition was 
commanded to extirpate tlie remains of the pro- 
scribed colony. In the short interval, the Cher- 
sonites had returned to their city, and were 
prepared to die in arms ; the khan of the Chozars 
had renounced the cause of his odious brother ; 
the exiles of every province -were assembled in 
Tauris ; and Bardanes, under the name of 
Philippicus, was invested with the purple. The 
Imperial troops, unwilling and unable to per- 
petrate the revenge of Justinian, escaped his 
displeasure by abjuring his allegiance : the fleet, 
under their new sovereign, steered back a more 
auspicious course to the harbours of Sinope and 
Constantinople ; and every tongue was prompt 
to pronounce, every hand to execute, the death 
of the tyrant. Destitute of friends, he was de- 
serted by liis barbarian guards ; and the stroke 
of the assassin -was praised as an act of patriotism 
and Roman virtue. His son Tiberius had taken 
refuge in a church; his aged grandmother 
guarded the door ; and the innocent youth, sus- 
pending round his neck the most fonnidable 
relics, embraced with one hand the altar, with 
the other the -wood of the true cross. But the 
popular fury that dares to trample on super- 
stition, is deaf to the cries of humanity ; and the 
race of Heraclius was extinguished after a reign 
of one hundred years. 

Between the fall of the Heraclian 
and the rise of the Isaiirian dynasty, 
a short interval of six years is divided 
into three reigns. Bardanes, or Philippicus, 
was hailed at Constantinople, as an hero who 
had delivered his country from a tyrant ; and 
he might taste some moments of happiness in 
the first transports of sincere and universal joy. 
Justinian had left behind him an ample trea- 
sure, the fruit of cruelty and rapine : but this 
useful fund w^as soon and idly dissipated by his 
successor. On the festival of his birthday, 
Philippicus entertained the multitude with the 
games of the hippodrome; from thence he 
paraded through the streets with a thousand 
banners and a thousand trumpets; refreshed 
himself in the baths of Zeuxippus; and re- 
turning to the palace, entertained his nobles with 
a sumptuous banquet. At the meridian hour he 
withdrew to his chamber, intoxicated with flat- 
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tery and wine, and forgetful that his example Iiad 
made eveiy subject ambitious, and that every 
ambitious subject was his seci'et enemy. Some 
bold conspirators introduced themselves in the 
disorder of the feast; and the slumbering mon- 
arch was surprised, bound, blinded, and deposed, 
before he was sensible of Ms danger. Yet the 
tniitors were deprived of their reward ; and the 
free voice of the senate and people promoted Ar- 
^ temius from the office of secretary 

’ to that of emperor : he assumed the 
Juiie 4 . Anastasius the Second, and 

displayed in a short and troubled reign the 
virtues both of peace and war. But, after the 
extinction of the Imperial line, the rule of 
obedience was violated, and every change dif- 
fused the seeds of new revolutions. In a 
mutiny of the deet, an obscure and reluctant 
officer of the revenue was forcibly invested with 
the purple ; after some months of a naval war, 
^ Anastasius resigned the sceptre; 

A.D.716, and the conqueror, Iheoaosius the 

January, Third, Submitted in his turn to the 
superior ascendant of Leo, the general and 
emperor of the Oriental troops. His two pre- 
decessors were permitted to embrace the eccle- 
siastical profession ; the restless impatience of 
Anastasius tempted him to risk and to lose his 
life in a treasonable enterprise ; but the last 
days of Theodosius were honourable and secure. 
The single sublime word, “ health,” which he 
inscribed on his tomb, expresses the confidence 
of philosophy or religion; and the fame of Ms 
miracles was long preserved among the people 
of Ephesus. This convenient shelter of the 
church might sometimes impose a lesson of 
clemency; but it may be questioned whether it 
is for the public interest to diminish the perils 
of unsuccessful ambition. 
jLeoiii. uie I hav© dwelt on the fall of a 
aMdSl^ tyrant ; I shall biiefly represent the 
March 25 . founder of a new dynasty, who is 
known to posterity by the invectives of his 
enemies, and whose public and private Hfe is 
involved in the ecclesiastical story of the Icono- 
clasts. Yet, in spite of the clamours of super- 
stition, a favourable prejudice for the chiiracter 
of Leo the Isaurian may be reasonably drawn 
from the obscurity of his birth, and the duration 
of his reign. — I. In an age of manly spirit, the 
prospect of an Imperial reward would have kin- 
dled every energy of the mind, and produced a 
crowd of competitors as deserving as they were 
desirous to reign. Even in the corruption and 
debility of the modern Greeks, the elevation of 
a plebeian from the last to the first rank of so- 
ciety, supposes some qualifications above the 
level of the multitude. He w’ould probably be 
ignorant and disdainful of speculative science; 
and, in the pursuit of fortune, he might absolve 
himself from the obligations of benevolence and 
justice : but to his character w'e may ascribe the 
useful virtues of prudence and fortitude, the 
knowledge of mankind, and the important art 
of gaining tiieir confidence and directing their 
passions. It is agreed that Leo was a native of 
Isauria, and that Conon was his primitive name. 
The writers, whose awkward satire is praise, 


describe him as an itinerant pedlar, who drove 
an ass with some paltry merchandise to the 
country fairs ; and foolishly relate that he met 
on the road some Jewish fortune-tellers, who 
promised Mm the Roman empire, on condition 
that he should abolish the worship of idols. A 
more probable account relates the migration of 
Ms father from Asia Minor to Thrace, where he 
exercised the lucrative trade of a grazier; and 
he must have acquired considerable wealth, 
since the first introduction of his son was jiro- 
cured by a supply of five hundred sheep to the 
Imperial camp. His first service was in the 
guards of Justinian, where he soon attracted the 
notice, and by degrees the jealousy, of the ty rant. 
His valour and dexterity were conspicuous in 
the Colchian war ; from Anastasius he received 
the command of the Anatolian legions, and by 
the suffrage of the soldiers he was raised to the 
empire with the general applause of the Roman 
world. — II. In this dangerous elevation, Leo 
the Third supported Mmseif against the envy of 
I Ms equals, the discontent of a powerful faction, 

I and the assaults of his foreign and domestic 
I enemies. The Catholics, who accuse his re- 
i ligious innovations, are obliged to confess that 
they were undertaken with temper and con- 
I ducted with fimness. Their silence respects the 
; wisdom of his administration and the purity of 
his manners. After a reign of twenty-four 
years, he peaceably expired in the palace of 
Constantinople; and the purple which he had 
acquired, was transmitted by the right of in- 
heritance to the third generation. 

In a long reign of thirty-four Constantin© v 
years, the son and successor of Leo, 

^ Constantine the Fifth, surnamed Co- is. 

pronyraus, attacked with less temperate zeal the 
I images or idols of the church. Their votaries 
have exhausted the bitterness of religious gall in 
their portrait of this spotted panther, this anti- 
christ, this flying dragon of the serpent’s seed, 
who surpassed the vices of Elagabalus and Nero. 
His reign -was a long butchery of whatever w^as 
most noble, or holy, or innocent, in his empire. 
In person, the emperor assisted at the execution 
of Ms victims, surveyed their agonies, listened 
to their groans, and indulged, without satiating, 
his appetite for blood: a plate of noses was ac- 
I cepted as a grateful offering, and his domestics 
were often scourged or mutilated by the royal 
i hand. His surname was derived from his pol- 
lution of his baptismal font. The infant might 
be excused ; but the manly pleasures of Copro- 
nyinus degraded him below the level of a brute j 
Ms lust confounded the eternal distinctions of 
sex and species ; and he seemed to extract some 
unnatural delight from the objects most offensive 
to human sense- In his religion, the Iconoclast 
was an Heretic, a Jew, a Mahometan, a Pagan, 
and an Atheist ; and Ms belief of an invisible 
power could be discovered only in his magic 
rites, human victims, and nocturnal sacrifices to 
Venus and the doemons of antiquity. His life 
was stained with the most opposite vices, and 
the ulcers which covered his body, anticipated 
before his death the sentiment of hcll- 4 ortiiros. 
Of these accusations, which I have so patiently 
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copied, a part is refuted by its own absurdity ; 
and in the private anecdotes of the life of princes, 
the lie is more easy as tlie detection is more dif- 
ficult. Without adopting the pernicious maxim, 
that where much is alleged, something must be 
true, I can however discern, that Constantine 
the Fifth was dissolute and cruel. Calumny is 
more prone to exaggerate tlnm to invent; and 
her licentious tongue is checked in some measure 
by the experience of the age and country to 
which she appeals. Of the bishops and monks, 
tlie generals and magistrates, who are said to 
have sulfered under his reign, the numbers are 
recorded, the names were conspicuous, tlie ex- 
ecution was public, the mutilation visible and 
permanent. The Catholics hated the person 
and government of Copronymus ; but even their 
hatred is a proof of their oppression. They dis- 
semble the provocations wdiich might excuse or 
justify his rigour, but even these provocations 
must gradually inflame his resentment, and 
harden his temper in the use or the abuse of 
despotism. Tet the character of the fifth Con- 
stantine was not devoid of merit, nor did his 
government always deserve the curses or the 
contempt of the Greeks. From the confession 
of his enemies, I am informed of the restoration 
of an ancient aqueduct, of the redemption of two 
thousand five hundred captives ; of the uncommon 
plenty of the times, and of the new colonies with 
wdiich he re-peopled Constantinople and the 
Thracian cities. They reluctantly praise his ac- 
tivity and courage ; he was on horseback in the 
field at the head of his legions ; and, although 
the fortune of his arms was various, he triumphed 
by sea and land, on the Euphrates and the 
Danube, in civil and barbarian war. Heretical 
praise must be cast into the scale, to coimter- 
balance the weight of orthodox invective. The 
Iconoclasts revered the virtues of the prince: 
forty years after his death, they still prayed 
before the tomb of the saint. A miraculous 
vision 'Was propagated by fanaticism or fraud: 
and the Christian hero appeared on a milk-white 
steed, brandishing his lance against the Pagans 
of Bulgaiia: an absurd fable,” says the Ca- 
tiiolic historian, since Copronymus is chained 
with the deemons in the abyss of hell.” 

Leo IV Fourth, the son of the 

a" d. 775, fifth and the father of the sixth Con- 

Sep.. 14. stantine, w'as of a feeble constitution 
both of mind and body, and the principal care 
of his reign was the settlement of the succession. 
The association of the young Constantine was 
urged by the officious zeal of his subjects ; and 
the emperor, conscious of his decay, complied, 
after a prudent hesitation, with their unanimous 
wishes. The royal infant, at the age of five 
years, was crowned with his mother Irene ; and 
the national consent w^as ratified by every cir- 
cumstance of pomp and solemnity, that could 
dazzle the eyes, or bind the conscience, of the 
Greeks. An oath of fidelity was administered 
in the palace, the church, and the hippodrome, 
to the several orders of tlie state, who adjured 
the holy names of the son, and mother, of God, 
Be witness, 0 Christ 1 that we will watch over 
« the safety cf Constantine the son of Leo, ex- 


pose our lives in his service, and bear true 
« allegiance to his person and posterity.” They 
pledged their faith on the wood of the tnie cross, 
and the act of their engagement was deposited 
on the altar of St. Sophia, The first to swear, 
and the first to violate their oath, were the five 
sons of Copronymus by a second marriage; and 
the story of these princes is singular and tragic. 
The right of primogeniture excluded them from 
the throne; the injustice of their elder brother 
defrauded them of a legacy of about two millions 
sterling ; some vain titles were not deemed a 
sufficient compensation for wealth and power; 
and they repeatedly conspired against their 
nephew, before and after the death of his father. 
Their first attempt ■was pardoned ; for the second 
ofience they were condemned to the ecclesiastical 
state ; and for the third treason, Nicephorus, the 
eldest and most guilty, was deprived of his eyes, 
and Ms four brothers, Christopher, Nicetas, Aii- 
themeus, and Eudoxas, were punished, as a 
milder sentence, by the amputation of their 
tongues. After five years* confinement, they 
escaped to the church of St. Sophia, and displayed 
a pathetic spectacle to the people. Countrymen 
and Christians,” cried Nicephorus for himself 
and his mute brethren, behold the sons of your 
“ emperor, if you can still recognise our features 
“ in this miserable state. A life, an imperfect 
‘‘ life, is all that the malice of our enemies has 
spared. It is now threatened, and we now 
“ throw ourselves on your compassion.” The 
rising murmur might have produced a revo- 
lution, had it not been checked by the presence 
of a minister, who soothed the unhappy princes 
with flattery and hope, and gently drew them 
from tlie sanctuary to the palace. They were 
speedily embarked for Gi’eece, and Athens was 
allotted for the place of their exile. In this calm 
retreat, and in their helpless condition, Nice- 
pliorus and Ms brothers were tormented by the 
thirst of power, and tempted by a Sclavonian 
cMef, who offered to break their prison, and to 
lead them in arms, and in the purple, to the 
gates of Constantinople. But the Athenian 
people, ever zealous in the cause of Irene, pre- 
vented her justice or cruelty ; and the five sons 
of Coj)ronymus were plunged in eternal dark- 
ness and oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had Constantine vi. 
chosen a barbarian wife, the daughter 7 so 

of the khan of the Chozars ; but in * 

the marriage of Ms heir, he preferred an Athe- 
nian virgin, an orphan, seventeen years old, 
whose sole fortune must have consisted in her 
personal accomplishments. The nuptials of Leo 
and Irene were celebrated with royal pomp ; she 
soon acquired the love and confidence of a feeble 
husband, and in his tcstiirnent he declared the 
empress, guardian of the Roman world, and of 
their son Constantine the Sixth, who was no 
more than ten years of age. During his child- 
hood, Irene most ably and assiduously dis- 
charged, in her public administration, the duties 
of a faithful mother; and her zeal in the re- 
storation of images has deserved the name and 
honours of a saint, which she still occupies in 
the Greek calendar. But the emperor attained 
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the maturity of youth ; the maternal yoke be^ 
came more grievous ; and he listened to "^the 
favourites of bis own age, who shared his plea- 
sures, and were ambitious of sharing his power. 
Their reasons convinced him of his right, their 
praises of his ability, to reign ; and he consented 
to reward the services of Irene by a perpetual 
banishment to the isle of Sicily, But her vigil- 
ance and penetration easily disconcerted their 
rash projects : a similar, or more severe, punish- 
ment was retaliated on themselves and their ad- 
visers : and Irene inflicted on the ungrateful 
prince the chastisement of a boy. After this 
contest, the mother and the son were at the head 
of two domestic factions ; and, instead of mild 
influence and voluntary obedience, she held in 
chains a captive and an enemy. The empress 
w^as overthrown by the abuse of victory ; the 
oath of fidelity, which she exacted to herself 
alone, was pronounced with reluctant murmurs; 
and the bold refusal of the Armenian guards 
encouraged a free and general declaration, that 
Constantine the Sixth was the lawful emperor of 
the Romans. In this character he ascended his 
hereditary throne, and dismissed Irene to a life 
of solitude and repose. But her haughty spirit 
condescended to the arts of dissimulation : she 
flattered the bishops and eunuchs, revived the 
filial tenderness of the prince, regained his con- 
fidence, and betrayed his credulity. The cha- 
racter of Constantine was not destitute of sense 
or spirit ; but his education had been studiously 
neglected ; and his ambitious mother exposed 
to the public censure the vices which she had 
nourished, and the actions wliich she had secretly 
advised: his divorce and second marriage of- 
fended the prejudices of the clergy, and by his 
imprudent rigour lie forfeited the attachment of 
the Armenian guards. A powerful conspiracy 
was formed for the restoration of Irene ; and the 
secret, though widely difiused, was faithfully kept 
above eight months, till the emperor, suspicious 
of his danger, escaped from Constantinople, with 
the design of appealing to the provinces and 
armies. By this hasty flight, the empress was 
left on the brink of the precipice ; yet before she 
implored the mercy of her son, Irene addressed a 
private epistle to the friends whom she had placed 
about his person, with a menace, that unless t/iey 
accomplished, s/ie w’-ould reveal, their treason. 
Their fear rendered them intrepid ; they seized 
the emperor on the Asiatic shore ; and he was 
transported to the porphyry apartment of the 
palace, where he had first seen the light. In the 
mind of Irene, ambition had stifled every senti- 
ment of humanity and nature ; and it was decreed 
in her bloody council, that Constantine should be 
rendered incapable of the throne : her emissaries 
assaulted the sleeping prince, and stabbed their 
daggers with such violence and precipitation into 
his eyes, as if they meant to execute a mortal 
sentence. An ambiguous passage of Theophanes 
persuaded the annalist of the church that death 
was the immediate consequence of this barbarous 
execution. The CathoHcs have been deceived 
or subdued by the authority of Baronius ; and 
Protestant zeal has re-echoed the words of a car- 
dinal, desirous, as it should seem, to favour the 
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patroness of images. Yet the blind son of Irene 
survived many years, oppressed by the court and 
forgotten. by the world: the Isaurian dynasty was 
silently extinguished, and the memory of Con- 
stantine was recalled only by the nuptials of his 
daughter Euphrosyne with the emperor Michael 
the Second. 

The most bigoted orthodoxy has 
justly execrated the unnatural mother, a. d!” ys, 
who may not easily be paralleled in 
the history of crimes. To her bloody deed, 
superstition has attributed a subsequent dark- 
ness of seventeen days, during wbich many 
vessels in mid-day were driven from their course, 
as if the sun, a globe of fire so vast and so 
remote, could syxnpathise wdth the atoms of a re- 
volving planet. On earth, the crime of Irene was 
left five years unpunished ; her reign was crowned 
with external splendour ; and if she could silence 
the voice of conscience, she neitlier heard nor re- 
garded the reproaches of mankind. The Roman 
world bowed to the government of a female ; and 
as she moved through the streets of Constan- 
tinople, tlie reins of four milk-white steeds were 
held by as many patricians, who marched on 
foot before the golden chariot of their queen. 
But these patricians w^ere for the most part 
eunuchs ; and their black ingratitude justified, 
on this occasion, the popular hatred and con- 
tempt. Raised, enriched, intrusted with the 
first dignities of the empire, they basely con- 
spired against their benefactress : the great trea- 
surer Nicephorus was secretly invested with the 
purple; her successor was introduced into the 
palace, and crowmed at St. Sophia by the venal 
patriarch. In their first interview, she recapi- 
tulated with dignity the revolutions of her life, 
gently accused the perfidy of Nicephorus, insi- 
nuated that he owed his life to her unsuspicious 
clemency, and for the throne and treasures 
w'hich she resigned, solicited a decent and ho- 
nourable retreat. His avarice refused this mo- 
dest compensation ; and, in her exile of the isle 
of Lesbos, the empress earned a scanty subsist- 
ence by the labours of her distaff. 

Many tyrants have I'cigned, un- _ , 

doubtedly more criminal than Nice- A.n.so'i, 
phorus, but none perhaps have more 
deeply incurred the universal abhorrence of their 
people. His character was stained with the 
three odious vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, and 
avarice: his want of virtue was not redeemed 
by any superior talents, nor liis want of talents, 
by any pleasing qualifications. Unskilful and 
unfortunate in war, Nicephorus was vanquished 
by the Saracens, and slain by the Bulgarians ; 
and the advantage of his death overbalanced, in 
the public opinion, the destruction of a Roman 
army. His son and heir Stauracius 
escaped from the field with a mortal a. n?8iif 
wound : yet six months of an ex- 
piring life was sufficient to refute his indecent, 
though popular declaration, that he w^ould in all 
things avoid the example of his father. On. the 
near prospect of his decease, Michael, the great 
master of the palace, and the husband of his. 
sister Procopia, was named by every person of 
the palace and city, except by his envious bro- 
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thor. Tenacions of a sceptre now falling from 
his hand, he conspired against the life of his 
successor, and cherished the idea of changing to 
a democracy the Roman empire. But these rash 
projects served only to inflame the zeal of the 
people, and to remove the scruples of the candi- 
date : Michael the First accepted the purple, and 
before he sunk into the grave, the son of Nice- 
phorus implored the clemency of his new sove- 
Michaei I. reign. Had Michael in an age of 
ascended an hereditary throne, 
October s! ^0 might have reigned and died the 
father of his people ; but his mild virtues were 
adapted to the shade of private life, nor was he I 
capable of controlling the ambition of his equals, | 
or of resisting the arras of the victorious Bui- | 
garians. WJiile his want of ability and success 
exposed him to the contempt of the soldiers, the 
masculine spirit of his wife Procopia awakened 
their indignation. Even the Greeks of the 
ninth century were provoked by the insolence 
of a female, who, in the front of the standards, 
presumed to direct their discipline and animate 
their valour; and their licentious clamours ad- 
vised the new Semiramis to reverence the majesty 
of a Roman camp. After an unsuccessful cam- 
paign, the emperor left, in' their winter-quarters 
of Thrace, a disaffected army under the com- 
mand of his enemies ; and their artful eloquence 
persuaded the soldiers to break the dominion of 
the eunuchs, to degrade the husband of Pro- 
copia, and to assert the right of a military elec- 
tion. They marched towards the capital : yet 
the clergy, the senate, and the people of Con- 
stantinople, adhered to the cause of Michael ; 
and the troops and treasures of Asia might have 
protracted the mischiefs of civil war. But his 
humanity (by the ambitious, it will be termed 
his weakness) protested that not a drop of 
Christian blood should be shed in his quarrel, 
and his messengers presented the conquerors with 
the keys of the city and the palace. They were 
disarmed by his innocence and submission ; his 
life and his eyes were spared ; and the Imperial 
monk enjoyed thecomforts of solitude and religion 
above thirty-two years after he had been stripped 
of the puiple and separated from his wife. 

Leo V- the A rebel, in the time of Nicephorus, 

a! ilS,' famous and unfortunate Bar- 
juiyii.* danes, had once the curiosity to 
consult an Asiatic prophet, who, after prognos- 
ticating his fall, announced the fortunes of his 
three i)rinci23al officers, Leo the Armenian, 
Michael the Phrygian, and Thomas the Cappa- 
docian, the successive reigns of the two former, 
the fruitless and fatal enterprise of the third. 
This prediction was verified, or rather was pro- 
duced by the event. Ten years afterwards, 
when the Thracian camp rejected the husband 
of Procopia, the crown was presented to the 
same Leo, the first in military rank and the se- 
cret author of the mutiny. As he affected to 
hesitate, With this sword,” said his companion 
Michael, I will open the gates of Constan- 
tinople to your Imperial sway ; or instantly 
** plunge it into your bosom, if you obstinately 
** resist the just desires of your fellow-soldiers.** 
The compliance of the Armenian was rewarded 


with the empire, and he reigned seven years 
and an half under the name of Leo the Fifth, 
Educated in a camp, and ignorant both of laws 
and letters, he introduced into his civil govern- 
ment the rigour and even cruelty of military 
discipline; but if his severity was sometimes 
dangerous to the innocent, it was always for- 
midable to the guilty. His religious inconstancy 
was taxed by the epithet of Chameleon ; but the 
Catholics have acknowledged, by the voice of a 
saint and confessors, that the life of the Icono- 
clast was useful to the reimblic. The zeal of 
his companion Michael was repaid with riches, 
honours, and military command; and his sub- 
ordinate talents were beneficially employed in 
the public service. Yet the l^hrygian was dis- 
satisfied at receiving as a favour a scanty portion 
of the Imperial prize which he had bestowed on 
his equal ; and his discontent, which sometimes 
evaporated in hasty discourse, at length as- 
sumed a more threatening and hostile aspect 
against a prince whom he represented as a cruel 
tyrant. That tyrant, however, repeatedly de- 
tected, warned, and dismissed the old companion 
of his arras, till fear and resentment prevailed 
over gratitude; and Michael, after a scrutiny 
into his actions and designs, was convicted of 
treason, and sentenced to be burnt alive in the 
furnace of the private baths. The devout hu- 
manity of the empress Theoj^hano "was fatal to her 
husband and family. A solemn day, the twenty- 
fifth of December, had been fixed for the exe- 
cution ; she urged that the anniversary of the 
Saviour’s birth would be profaned by this in- 
human spectacle, and Leo consented with re- 
luctance to a decent respite. But on the vigil 
of the feast, his sleepless anxiety prompted him 
to visit at the dead of night the chamber in which 
his enemy Was confined; he beheld him released 
from his chain, and stretched on his gaoler’s bed 
! in a profound slumber : Leo was alarmed at these 
signs of security and intelligence; but though 
he retired with silent steps, his entrance and de- 
parture were noticed by a slave who lay con- 
cealed in a corner of the prison. Under the 
pretence of requesting the spiritual aid of a con- 
fessor, Michael informed the conspirators that 
their lives depended on his discretion, and that 
a few hours were left to assure their own safety, 
by the deliverance of their friend and country. 
On the great festivals, a chosen band of priests 
and chanters was admitted into the palace by a 
private gate to sing matins in the chapel ; and 
Leo, who regulated with the same strictness the 
discipline of the choir and of the camp, w'as sel- 
dom absent from those early devotions. In the 
ecclesiastical habit, but with s%vords under their 
robes, tlie consj)irators mingled with the proces- 
sion, lurked in the angles of the chapel, and ex- 
pected, as the signal of murder, the intonation of 
the first psalm by the emperor himself. The im- 
perfect light, and the uniformity of dress, might 
have favoured his escape, while their assault was 
p{>inted against an harmless priest ; but they soon 
discovered their mistake, and encompassed on all 
sides the royal victim. Without a weapon and 
without a friend, he grasped a weighty cross, and 
stood at bay against the hunters of liis life ; but 
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as he asked for mercy, This is the hour, not of 
mercy, but of vengeance,’’ was the inexorable 
reply. The stroke of a %vell-aimecl sword sepa- 
rated from his body the right arm and the cross, 
and Leo the Armenian rvas slain at the foot of 
the altar. 

Mjciiaei ii. A memorable reverse of foi*tune 
was displayed in: Michael the Se- 
December US. cond, who, froiB a defect in his 
speech, was.sumamed the .Stammerer* He was 
snatched from the iiery furnace to the sovereignty 
of an empire; and as in the tumult a smith 
could not readily be found, the fetters remained 
on his legs several hours after he was seated 
on the throne of the Ceesars. The royal blood 
which had been the price of his elevation, 
was unprofitably spent ; in the purple he re- 
tained the ignoble vices of his origin ; and 
Michael lost his provinces xvith as supine indif- 
ference as if they had been the inheritance of 
his fathers* His title was disputed by Thomas, 
the last of the military triumvirate, who trans- 
ported into Europe fourscore thousand bar- 
barians from the banks of the Tigris and the 
shores of the Caspian. He formed the siege of 
Constantinople ; but tbe capital was defended 
with spiritual and carnal w^eapons ; a Bulgarian 
king assaulted the camp of the Orientals, and 
Thomas had the misfortune, or the weakness, to 
fall alive into the powx^r of the conqueror. The 
hands and feet of the rebel were amputated ; he 
was placed on an ass, and, amidst the insults 
of the people, w-as led through the streets, which 
he sprinkled with his blood. The depravation 
■of manners,' as savage as they were corrupt, is 
marked by the presence of the emperor himself. 
Deaf to the lamentations of a fellow-soldier, he 
incessantly pressed the discovery of more accom- 
plices, till his curiosity was checked by the 
question of an honest or guilty minister, Would 
you give credit to an enemy, against the most 
faithful of your friends ? ” After the death of 
his first wife, the emperor, at the request of the 
senate, drew from her monastery Euphrosyne, 
the daughter of Constantine tlie Sixth. Her 
august birth might justify a stipulation in the 
marriage-contract, that her children should 
equally share the empire with their elder brother. 
But the nuptials of Michael and Euphrosyne 
w ere barren ; and she w'as content with the title 
of mother of Theophilus, his son and successor. 
_ , The character of Theophilus is a 

A. IX S2'x rare example in which religious zeal 
Octobers, allow'cd, and perhaps magnified, 
the virtues of an heretic and a persecutor. His 
valour w'as often felt by the enemies, and his 
justice by the subjects, of the monarchy ; but 
the valour of Theophilus was rash and fruitless, 
and his justice arbitrary and cruel. He dis- 
played the banner of the cross against the Sara- 
cens ; but his five expeditions wj-ere concluded by 
a signal overthrow; Amorium, the native city 
of his ancestors, was levelled with the ground ; 
and from his military toils, he derived only the 
surname of tlie Unfortunate. The wisdom of a 
sovereign is comprised in the institution of laws 
and the choice of magistrates, and while he seems 
without action, his civil government revolves 


round his centre with the silence and order of 
the planetary system. But the justice of Theo- 
philus was fashioned on the model of tbe Ori- 
ental despots, W'ho, in personal and irregular acts 
of authority, consult the reason or passion of the 
moment, without measuring the sentence by tbe 
law, or the penalty by the offence. A poor 
woman threw herself at the emperor’s feet to 
complain of a pow'erful neighbour, the brother 
of the empress, who had raised his palace-wall to 
such an inconvenient height, that her humble 
dwelling was excluded from light and airl On 
tbe proof of the fact, instead of granting, like 
an ordinary judge, sufficient or ample damages 
to the plaintiff, the sovereign adjudged to her 
use and benefit the palace and the ground. Nor 
was Theophilus content with this extravagant 
satisfaction: his zeal converted a civil trespass 
into a criminal act ; and the unfortunate patri- 
cian was stripped and scourged in the public 
place of Constantinople. For some venial of- 
fences, some defect of equity or vigilance, the 
principal ministers, a pracfect, a qumstor, a cap- 
tain of the guards, were banished or mutilated, 
or scalded with boiling pitch, or burnt alive in 
the hippodrome; and as these dreadful exam- 
ples might be the effects of error or caprice, they 
must have alienated from his service the best and 
wisest of the citizens. But the pride of the 
monarch was battered in the exercise of power, 
or as he thought, of virtue; and the people, 
safe in their obscurity, applauded the danger and 
debasement of their superiors. This extraor- 
dinary rigour was justified, in some measure, by 
its salutary consequences ; since, after a scrutiny 
of seventeen days, not a complaint or abuse could 
be found in the court or city : and it might be 
alleged that the Greeks could be ruled only with 
a rod of iron, and that the public interest is the 
motive and law of the supreme judge. Yet in 
the crime, or the suspicion, of treason, that judge 
is of all others the most credulous and partial, 
Theophilus might inflict a tardy vengeance on 
the assassins of Eeo and the saviours of his 
father ; but he enjoyed the fruits of their crime ; 
and his jealous tyranny sacrificed a brother and a 
prince to the future safety of his life. A Persian 
of the race of the Sa.ssanides died in poverty and 
exile at Constantinople, leaving an only son, the 
issue of a plebeian marriage. At the age of 
twelve years, the royal birth of Theophobus w'as 
revealed, and his merit was not unworthy of his 
birth. Pie was educated in the Byzantine pa- 
lace; a Christian and a soldier ; advanced with 
rapid steps in the career of fortune and glory; 
received the hand of the emperor’s sister, and 
was promoted to the command of thirty thousand 
Persians, who, like his father, had fied from the 
Mahometan conquerors. These troops, doubly 
infected with mercenary and fanatic vices, w^ere 
desirous of revolting against their benefactor, and 
erecting the standard of their native king: but 
the loyal Theophobus rejected tbeir offers, dis- 
concerted tlieir schemes, and escaped from their 
hands to the camp or palace of his royal brother. 
A generous confidence might have secured a 
faithful and able guardian for his wife and his 
infant son, to whom Theophilus, in the flower 
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of his age, was compelled to leave the inherit- 
ance of the empire. But his jealousy was exas- 
perated by envy and disease : he feared the 
dangerous virtues which might either support or 
oppress their infancy and weakness ; and the 
dying emperor demanded the head of the Persian 
prince. With savage delight, he recognised the 
familiar features of his brother : “ Thou art no 
longer Theophobus,” he said: and sinking on 
his couch, he added, with a faltering voice, 
« Soon, too soon, I shall be no more Theo- 
phiius I” 

The Russians, who have borrowed from the 
Greeks the greatest part of their civil and eccle- 
siastical policy, preserved, till the last century, a 
singular institution in the marriage of the czar. 
They collected, not the virgins of every rank and 
of every province, a vain and romantic idea, but 
the daughters of the principal nobles, who awaited 
in the palace tlie choice of their sovereign. It is 
alhrmed, that a similar method was adopted in the 
nuptials of Theophilus. With a golden apple in 
liis hand, he slowly walked between two lines of 
contending beauties ; his eye was detained by the 
charms of Icasia, and, in the aw^kwardness of a 
first declaration, the prince could only observe, 
that, in this world, w'omen had been the cause 
of much evil: “ And surely, sir,” she pertly 
replied, they have likewise been the occ£isioa 
“ of much good.” This affectation of unsea- 
sonable wit displeased the imperial lover: he 
turned aside in disgust ; Icasia concealed her mor- 
tification in a convent ; and the modest silence of 
Theodora was rewarded with the golden apple. 
She deserved the love, but did not escape the 
severity, of her lord. From the palace garden he 
beheld a vessel deeply laden, and steering into the 
port ; on the discovery that the precious cargo 
of Syrian luxury was the property of his wife, he 
condemned the ship to the flames, with a sharp 
reproach, tliat her avarice had degraded the 
character of an empress into that of a merchant. 

Michael III choice intrustcd her 

A^D. si'i, * with the guardianship of the empire 

January 20. Michael, who was left 

an orphan in the fifth year of Ms age. The 
restoration of images, and the final extirpation 
of the Iconoclasts, has endeared her name to 
the devotion of the Greeks, but in the fervour 
of religious zeal, Theodora entertained a grate- 
ful regard for tlie memory and salvation of her 
husband. After thirteen years of a prudent and 
frugal administration, she perceived the decline 
of her influence ; but the second Irene imitated 
only the virtues of her predecessor. Instead of 
conspiring against the life or government of her 
son, she retired, without a struggle, though not 
without a murmur, to the solitude of private life, 
deploring the ingratitude, the vices, and the in- 
evitable min, of the worthless youth* 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus, 
we have not hitherto found the imitation of their 
vices, the diaracter of a Homan prince who con- 
sidered pleasure as the object of life, and virtue 
as the enemy of pleasure. Whatever might 
have been the maternal care of Theodora in the 
education of Michael the Third, her unfortunate 
son was a king before he was a man. ; If the 


ambitious mother laboured to check the pro- 
gress of reason, she could not cool the ebulli- 
tion of passion ; and her sel fish policy was justly 
repaid by the contempt and ingratitude of the 
headstrong youth. At the age of eighteen, he 
rejected her authority, without feeling his own 
incapacity to govern the empire and himself. 
With Theodora, all gravity and wisdom retired 
from the court ; their place was supplied by the 
alternate dominion of vice and folly ; and it was 
impossible, without forfeiting the public esteem, 
to acquire or preserve the favour of the emperor. 
The mlliioiis of gold and silver which had beeir 
accumulated for the service of the state, were 
lavished on the vilest of men, who flattered his 
passions and shared his pleasures; and in a 
reign of thirteen years, the richest of sovereigns 
was compelled to strip the palace and the 
churches of their precious furniture. Like Nero, 
he delighted in the amusements of the theatre, 
and sighed to be surpassed in the accomplish- 
ments in which he should have blushed to excel. 
Yet the studies of Nero in music and poetry 
betrayed some symptoms of a liberal taste ; the 
more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were 
confined to the chariot-race of the hippodrome. 
The four factions which had agitated the peace, 
still amused the idleness, of the capital : for him- 
self, the emperor assumed the blue livery ; the 
three rival colours were distributed to his favour- 
ites, and in the vile though eager contention he 
forgot the dignity of his person and the safety of 
his dominions. He silenced the messenger of an 
invasion, who presumed to divert his attention in 
the most critical moment of the race ; and by his 
command, the importunate beacons were extin- 
guished, that too frequently spread the alarm 
from Tarsus to Constantinople, The most skilful 
charioteers obtained the first place in his confi- 
dence and esteem ; their merit was profusely re- 
warded ; the emperor feasted in their houses, and 
presented their children at the baptismal font ; 
and while he applauded his own popularity, he 
aflected to blame the cold and stately reserve of 
his predecessors. The unnatural lusts which had 
degraded even the manhood of Nero, were ba- 
nished from the world ; yet the strength of Bli- 
chael -was consumed by the indulgence of love 
and intemperance. In his midnight revels, when 
his passions were inflamed by wine, he was pro- 
voked to issue the most sanguinary commands ; 
and if any feelings of humanity were left, he was 
reduced, with the return of sense, to approve the 
salutary disobedience of Ms servants. But the 
most extraordinary feature in the character of 
Michael, is the profane mockery of the religion 
of his country. The superstition of the Greeks 
might indeed excite the smile of a philosopher : 
but his smile wmuld have been rational and tem- 
perate, and he must have condemned the igno- 
i*ant folly of a youth who insulted the objects of 
public veneration. A buffoon of the court was 
invested in the robes of the patriarch ; his twelve 
metropolitans, among whom the emperor was 
ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical garments ; 
they used or abused the sacred vessels of the 
altar; and in their bacchanalian feasts, the holy 
communion was administered in a nauseous 
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compoimd of vinegar and mustard. Nor were 
these impious spectacles concealed from the eyes 
of the city. On the day of a solemn festival, the 
emperor, with his bishops or builbons, rode on, 
asses through the streets, encountered the true 
patriarch at the head of his clergy, and by their 
licentious shouts and obscene gestures disor- 
dered the gravity of the Christian precession* 
The devotion of Michael appeared only in some 
offence to reason or i>iety : he received his 
theatrical crowns from the statue of the Virgin ; 
and an imperial tomb w'as violated for the 
sake of burning the bones of Constantine the 
Iconoclast. By this extravagant conduct, the 
son of Theophilus became as contemptible as 
he was odious : every citizen was impatient for 
the deliverance of his country; and even the 
favourites of the moment were apprehensive 
that a caprice might snatch away what a caprice 
had bestowed. In the thirtieth year of his 
age, and in the hour of intoxication and sleep, 
Michael the Third was murdered in his cham- 
ber by the founder of a new dynasty, whom the 
emperor had raised to an equality of rank and 
powder, 

Basil I. the The genealogy of Basil the Ma^ 
c^<ionian (if it be not the spurious 
September k. offspring of pride and dattery) ex- 
hibits a genuine picture of the revolution of 
the most illustrious families. The Arsacides, 
the rivals of Rome, possessed the sceptre of the 
East near four hundred years : a younger branch 
of these Parthian kings continued to reign in 
Armenia; and their royal descendants survived 
the partition and servitude of that ancient 
monarchy. Two of these, Artahanus and 
Chlienes, escaped or retired to the court of Leo 
the First ; his bounty seated them in a safe 
• and hospitable exile, in the province of Mace- 
donia: Adrianople was their final settlement. 
During several generations they maintained the 
dignity of their birth; and their Roman pa- 
triotism rejected the tempting offers of the Per- 
sian and Arabian powers, who recalled them to 
their native country. But their splendour was 
insensibly clouded by time and poverty; and 
the father of Basil was reduced to a small fann, 
which he cultivated with his owm hands : yet he 
scorned to disgrace the blood of the Arsacides 
by a plebeian alliance: his wife, a widow of 
Adrianople, was pleased to count among her 
juicestors tne great Constantine ; and their royal 
infant was connected by some dark affinity of 
lineage or country with the Macedonian Alex- 
ander. No sooner was he born, than the cradle 
of Basil, his family, and his city, ■were swept 
away by an inundation of the Bulgarians : he 
was educated a slave in a foreign laud ; and in 
this severe discipline, he acquired the hardiness 
of body and flexibility of mind which promoted 
his future elevation. In the age of youth or 
manhood he shared the deliverance of the Ro- 
man captives, who generously broke their fetters, 
marched through Bulgaria to the shores of the 
Euxine, defeated two armies of barbarians, 
embarked in the ships which had been stationcel 
for their reception, and returned to Constan- 
tinople, from whence they were distributed to 


their respective homes. But the freedom of 
Basil was naked and destitute : his farm -was 
ruined by the calamities of war : after his 
father’s death, his manual labour, or service, 
could no longer support a family of orphans; 
and he resolved to seek a more conspicuous 
theatre, in which every virtue and every vice 
may lead to the paths of greatness. The first 
night of his arrival at Constantinople, without 
friends or money, the weary pilgrim slept on 
the steps of the church of St. Diomede : he %vas 
fed by the casual hospitality of a monk ; and 
was introduced to the service of a cousin and 
namesake of the emperor Theophilus ; who, 
though himself of a diminutive person, was 
alw^ays followed by a train of tall and hand- 
some domestics. Basil attended his patron to 
the government of Peloponnesus; eclipsed, by 
his personal merit, the birth and dignity of 
Theophilus, and formed an useful connection 
with a wealthy and charitable matron of Patras. 
Her spiritual or carnal love embraced the young 
adventurer, whom she adopted as her son. Da- 
nielis presented him with thii;ty slaves ; and the 
produce of her bounty was expended in the 
support of his brothers, and the purchase of 
some large estates in Macedonia. His gratitude 
or ambition still attached him to the service of 
Theophilus; and a lucky accident recommended 
him to the notice of the court. A famous 
wrestler, in the train of the Bulgarian ambas- 
sadors, had defied, at the royal banquet, the 
boldest and most robust of the Greeks. The 
strength of Basil was praised ; he accepted the 
challenge; and the barbarian champion w’as 
overthrown at the first onset. A beautiful but 
vicious horse was condemned to be hamstrung : 
it w'as subdued by the dexterity and courage of 
the servant of Theophilus ; and his conqueror 
w'as promoted to an honourable rank in the 
Imperial stables. But it was impossible to 
obtain the confidence of Michael without com- 
plying with his vices ; and his new favourite, 
the great chamberlain of tlie palace, was raised 
and supported by a disgraceful marriage with 
a royal concubine, and the dishonour of his. 
sister, w'ho succeeded to her place. The pub- 
lic administration had been abandoned to the 
Caesaa* Bardas, the brother and enemy of Tlieo- 
dora; but the arts of female influence per- 
suaded Michael to hate and to fear Ms uncle : 
he w^as drawn from Constantinople, under the 
pretence of a Cretan expedition, and stabbed 
in the tent of audience, by the sword of the 
chamberlain, and in the presence of the em- 
peror. About a montl) after this execut'on, 
Basil was invested with the title of Augusiiis 
and the government of the empire. He sup- 
ported this unequal association till his in- 
fluence W'as fortified by popular esteem. His 
life was endangered by tlic caprice of the em- 
peror ; and his dignity was profaned by a second 
colleague, w’ho had rowed in the galleys. Yet 
the murder of his benefactor must be condemned 
as an act of ingratitude and treason; and the 
churches which he dedicated to the name of St. 
Michael, were a poor and puerile expiation of 
his guilt, 
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The difFerent ages of Basil the First tnay be 
compared with those of Augustus. The situ- 
ation of the Greek did not allow him in his 
earliest youth to load an army against his 
country, or to proscribe the noblest of her sons ; 
but his aspiring genius stooped to the arts of a 
slave ; he dissembled his ambition and even his 
virtues, and grasped, with the bloody hand of 
an assassin, the empire which he ruled with the 
wisdom and tenderness of a parent, A private 
citizen may feel his interest repugnant to his 
duty ; but it must be from a deficiency of sense 
or courage, that an absolute monarch can se- 
parate his happiness from his glory, or his glory 
from the public welfare. The life or panegyi*ie of 
Basil has indeed been composed and published 
under the long reign of his descendants; but 
even their stability on the throne may be justly 
ascribed to tlie superior merit of their ancestor, 
la his character, his grandson Constantine has 
attempted to delineate a perfect image of roy- 
alty; but that feeble prince, unless he had 
copied a real model, could not easily have 
soared so high abo'se the level of his own con- 
duct or conceptions. But the most solid praise 
of Basil is drawn from the comparison of a 
ruined and a flourishing monarchy, that which 
he wrested from the dissolute Michael, and that 
which he bequeathed to the Macedonian dy- 
nasty. The evils which had been sanctified by 
time and example, were corrected by his master- 
hand j and he revived, if not the national spirit, 
at least the order and majesty of the Roman 
empire. His application was indefatigable, his 
temper cool, his understanding vigorous and 
decisive; and in his practice he observed that 
rare and salutary moderation, which pursues 
each virtue, at an equal distance between the 
opposite vices. His military service had been 
confined to the palace; nor was the emperor 
endowed with the spirit or the talents of a war- 
rior. Yet under his reign the Roman arms 
•w’ere again formidable to the barbarians. As 
soon as he had formed a new army by discipline 
and exercise, he appeared in person on the banks 
of the Eixphrates, curbed the pride of the Sa- 
racens, and suppressed the dangerous though 
just revolt of the Manichfeans. His indignation 
against a rebel who had long eluded his pursuit, 
provoked him to wish and to pray, that, by tlie 
grace of God, he might drive three arrows into 
the head of Chrysochir. That odious head, 
which had been obtained by treason rather than 
by valour, was suspended from a tree, and 
thrice exposed to the dexterity of the Imperial 
archer ; a base revenge against the dead, more 
worthy of the times, than of the character of 
Basil. But his princijxal merit was in the civil 
administration of the finances and of the laws. 
To replenish an exhausted treasury, it was pro- 
posed to resume the lavish and ill-placed gifts 
of his predecessor; his prudence abated one 
moiety of the restitution ; and a sum of twelve 
hundred thousand pounds was instantly pro- 
cured to answer the most pressing demands, and 
to allow some space for the mature operations 
of economy. Among the various schemes for 
the improvement of the revenue, a new mode was 


suggested of capitation, or tribute, which would 
have too much depended on the arbitrary dis- 
cretion of the assessors. A sufficient list of 
honest and able agents was instantly produced 
by the minister ; but on the more careful scru- 
tiny of Basil himself, only two could be found, 
irho might be safely intrusted with such dan- 
gerous powers ; and they justified liis esteem by 
declining his confidence. But the serious and 
successful diligence of the emperor established 
by degrees an equitable balance of property and 
payment, of receipt and expenditure : a peculiar 
fund was appropriated to each service ; and a 
public method secured the interest of the prince 
and the property of the people. After re- 
forming the luxury, he assigned two patrimonial 
estates to supply the decent plenty, of the Im- 
perial table: the contributions of the subject 
were reserved for his defence ; and the residue 
was employed in the embellishment of the 
capital and provinces, A taste for building, 
however costly, may deserve some praise and 
much excuse ; from thence industry is fed, art 
is encouraged, and some object is attained of 
public emolument or pleasure : the use of a 
road, an aqueduct, or an hospital, is obvious and 
solid ; and the hundred churches that arose by 
the command of Basil, were consecrated to the 
devotion of the age. In the character of a 
judge, he was assiduous and impartial ; desirous 
to save, but not afraid to strike: the oppressors 
of the people were severely chastised ; but his 
personal foes, whom it might be unsafe to 
pardon, were condemned, after the loss of their 
eyes, to a life of solitude and repentance. The 
change of language and manners demanded a 
revision of the obsolete jurisprudence of Jus- 
tinian : the voluminous body of his Institutes, 
Pandects, Code, and Novels, was digested under 
forty titles, in the Greek idiom; and the 
sUicSt which were improved and completed by 
Ms son and grandson, must be referred to the 
original genius of the founder of their race. 
This glorious reign was terminated by an ac- 
cident in the chace. A furious stag entangled 
his horns in the belt of Basil, and raised him 
from his horse : he was rescued by an attendant, 
who cut the belt and slew the animal ; but the 
fall, or the fever, exhausted the strength of the 
aged monarch, and he expired in the palace, 
amidst the tears of his family and people. If 
he struck off the head of the faithful servant, 
for presuming to draw his sword against his 
sovereign ; the pride of despotism, which had 
lain dormant in his life, revived in the last mo- 
ments of despair, when he no longer wanted or 
valued the opinion of mankind. 

Of the four sons of the emperor, Leo vi. the 
Constantine died before his father, 
whose grief and credulity were Marcia.* 
amused by a flattering impostor and a vain ap- 
parition. Stephen, the youngest, was content 
with the honours of a patriarch and a saint; 
both Leo and Alexander were alike invested 
with the purple, but the powers of government 
were solely exercised by the elder brother. The 
name of Leo the Sixth has been dignified with 
the title of philosopher ; and the union of the 
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prince and the sage, of the active and specu- 
lative virtues, would indeed constitute tlie per- 
fection of human nature. But the claims of 
Leo' are far short of this ideal excellence. Hid 
he reduce his passions and appetites under the 
dominion of reason? His life was spent in the 
pomp of the palace, in the society of his wives 
and concubines ; and even the clemency which 
he showed, and the peace which he strove to 
preserve, must be imputed to the softness and 
Indolence of his character. Hid he subdue his 
prejudices, and those of his subjects? His mind 
was tinged wdth the most puerile superstition ; 
the influence of the clergy, and the errors of 
people, were consecrated by his laws ; and the 
oracles of Leo, %vhich reveal, in prophetic style, 
the fates of the empire, are founded on the arts 
of astrology and divination. If we still enquire 
the reason of his sage appellation, it can only 
be replied, that the son of Basil was less ig- 
norant than the greater part of his contempo- 
raries in church and state; that his education 
had been directed by the learned Photius; and 
that several boohs of profane and ecclesiastical 
science were composed by the pen, or in the 
name, of the Imperial philosopher. But the 
reputation of his philosophy and religion was 
overthrown by a domestic vice, the repetition of 
his imptiais. The primitive ideas of the merit 
and holiness of celibacy were preached by the 
jnonks and entertained by the Greeks. Mar- 
riage was allowed as a necessary means for the 
propagation of marikliid; after the death of 
either party, the survivor might satisfy, by a 
second union, the weakness or the strength of 
the flesh ; but a third marriage was censured as 
a state of legal fornication ; and a fourth %vas a 
sin or scandal as yet unknown to the Christians 
of the East. In the beginning of liis reign, Leo 
liimself had a])olished the state of concubines, 
and condemned, without annulling, third mar- 
riages : but his patriotism and. love soon com- 
pelled him to violate his own laws, and to incur 
the penance, which in a similar case he had 
imposed on his subjects. In bis three first 
alliances, his nuptial bed was unfruitful : the 
emperor required, a female companion, and the 
empire a legitimate heir. The beautiful Zoe 
was introduced into the palace as a concufaine : 
and after a trial of her fecundity, and the birth 
of Constantine, her lover declared his intention 
of legitimating the mother and the child, by the 
celebration of Ins fourth nuptials. But the pa- 
triarch Nicholas refused his blessing : the Im- 
perial baptism of the young prince was obtained 
by a promise of separation; and the contu- 
macious husband of Zoe was excluded from the 
communion of the faithful. Neither the fear 
of exile, nor the desertion of his brethren, nor 
the authority of the Latin church, nor the 
danger of failure or doubt in the succession to 
the empire, could bend the spirit of the in- 
flexible monk. After the death of Leo, he was 
recalled from exile to the civil and ecclesiastical 
administration; and the edict of union %vhich 
■was promulgated in the name of Constantine, con- 
demned the future scandal of fourth marriages, 
and left a tacit imputation on his own birth. 


In the Greek language pwple Aiexamior, 
and porphyry are the same w'ord: vTn'Forphy. 
and as the colours of nature are 
invariable, we may learn, that a dark May n. 
deep red was the Tyrian dye which stained the 
purple of the ancients. An apartment of the 
Byzantine palace was lined with porphyry ; it was 
reserved for the use of the pregnant empresses ; 
and the royal birth of their children was ex- 
pressed by the appellation ai' porphyrogeniie, or 
born in the purple. Several of the ilomaii 
princes had been blessed with an heir ; but this 
peculiar surname was first apjflied to Constan- 
* tine the Seventh. His life and titular reign 
I "were of equal duration ; but of fifty-four years, 

I six had elapsed before his father’s death; and 
I the son of Leo was ever tlie voluntary or reluct- 
1 ant subject of those who oppressed his weakness 
I or abused his confidence. His uncle Alexander, 

I who had long been invested with the title of 
Augustus, was the first colleague and governor 
of the young prince ; but in a rapid cm'eer of vice 
and folly, the brother of Leo already emulated 
the reputation of Michael; and when he %vas 
extinguished by a timely death, he entertained a 
project of castrating his nephew, and leaving the 
empire to a worthless favourite. The succeed- 
ing years of tlie minority of Constantine •were 
occupied by his motlier Zoe, and a succession or 
council of seven regents, who pursued their 
interest, gratified their passions, abandoned the 
republic, supplanted each other, and finally va- 
nished in the presence of a soldier. From 
an obscure origin, Romanus Lecapenus had 
raised himself to the command of the naval 
armies; and in the anarchy of the times, had 
deserved, or at least had obtained, the national 
esteem. With a victorious and afFectionate fleet, 
he sailed from the mouth of the Hanube into 
the harbour of Constantinople, and was hailed 
as the deliverer of the people, and the guardian 
of the prince. His supreme office "vTas at first 
defined by the new appellation of father of the 
emperor; but Homan us soon clis- Romanes i. 
dained the subordinate ])owers of a 
minister, and assumed, with the titles Pt'cejnbcr u. 
of Csesar and Augustus, the full independence 
of royalty, %vhich he held near five and twenty 
years. His three sons, Ciiristopher, 

Stephen, and Constantine, were sue- stt-rhen, Km- 
cessively adorned with the same staiitiiie 
honours, and the lawful emperor -was degraded 
from the first to the fifth rank in this college of 
princes. Yet, in the preservation of his life and 
crown, he might still applaud his own fortune 
and the clemency of the usurper. The exam- 
ples of ancient and modern history would have 
excused the ambition of Romanus ; the powders 
and the law^s of the empire were in his hand ; 
the spurious birth of Constantine would have 
justified his exclusion; and the grave or the 
monastery ■was open to receive the son of the 
concubine. Ihit Lecapenus does not appear to 
have possessed either the virtues or the vices of 
a tyrant. The sjiirit and activity of his private 
life dissolved away in the sunshine of the throne ; 
and in his licentious pleasures, he forgot the 
safety both of the republic and of his family. 
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Of a mild and religions character, he respected 
the sanctity of oaths, the innocence of the youth, 
the memory of his parents, and the attachment 
of the people. The studious temper and retire- 
ment of Constantine disarmed the jealousy of 
power; his boohs and music, his pen and his 
pencil, were a constant source of amusement; 
and if he could improve a scanty allowance by 
the sale of his pictures, if their price was not 
enhanced by the name of the artist, he was en- 
dowed with a personal talent, which few princes 
could employ in the hour of adversity. 

The fall of Romaniis was occa- 
sioned by his own vices and those 
January 27 . Children. After the decease 

of Christopher, his eldest son, the two surviving 
brothers quarrelled with each other, and con- 
spired against their father. At the hour of noon, 
when all strangers were regularly excluded from 
the palace, they entered his apartment with an 
armed force, and conveyed him, in the habit of 
a monk, to a small island in the Propontis, 
which was peopled by a religious community. 
The rumour of this domestic revolution excited a 
tumult in the city ; but Porphyrogenitus alone, 
the true and lawful emperor, was the object of 
the public care; and the sons of Lecapenus 
were taught, by tardy experience, that they had 
achieved a guilty and perilous enterprise for the 
benefit of their rival. Their sister Helena, the 
wife of Constantine, revealed, or supposed, their 
treacherous design of assassinating her husband 
at the royal banquet. His loyal adherents were 
alarmed ; and the two usurpers were prevented, 
seized, degraded from the purple, and embarked 
for the same island and monastery where their 
father had been so lately confined. Old Roraaniis 
met them on the beach with a sarcastic smile, and, 
after a just reproach of their folly and ingrati- 
tude, presented his imperial colleagues with an 
equal share of his water and vegetable diet. In 
the fortieth year of his reign, Constantine the 
Seventh obtained the possession of the Eastern 
ivorld, which he ruled, or seemed to rule, near 
fifteen years. But he was devoid of that energy 
of character which could emerge into a life of 
action and glory; and the studies wiiich had 
amused and dignified his leisure, were incompa- 
tible with the serious duties of a sovereign. The 
emperor neglected the practice, to instruct his son 
Romanus in the theory, of government : while he 
indulged the habits of intemperance and sloth, 
he dropt the reins of the administration into the 
hands of Helena his wife ; and, in the shifting 
scene of her favour and caprice, each minister 
was regretted in the promotion of a more worth- 
less successor. Yet the birth and misfortunes 
of Constantine had endeared him to the Greeks ; 
they excused his failings; they respected his 
leai-ning, his innocence, and charity, his love of 
justice ; and the ceremony of his funeral w'as 
mourned with the unfeigned tears of his subjects. ; 
The body, according to ancient custom, lay in | 
state in the vestibule of the palace; and the civil ' 
and militaiy oHicers, the patricians, the senate, 
and the clergy, approached in due order to adore 
and ki^ the inanimate corpse of their sovereign. 
Before the procession moved towards the impe- 


rial sepulchre, an herald proclaimed this awful 
admonition ; “ Arise, O king of the world, and 
“ obey the summons of the King of kings !” 

The death of Constantine was iin- Romanus ii. 
puted to poison; and his son Ro- 
maims, who derived tliat name from NovemUm* ir>. 
his maternal grandfather, ascended the throne 
of Constantinople. A prince, who, at the age of 
twenty, could be suspected of anticipating his 
inheritance, must have been already lost in the 
public esteem ; yet Romanus was rallier weak 
than wicked ; and the largest share of the guilt 
was transferred to his wife, Theophaiio, a woman 
of base origin, masculine spirit, and flagitious 
manners. The sense of personal glory and pub- 
lic happiness, the true pleasures of royalty, were 
unknown to the son of Constantine ; and, while 
the two brothers, Nicephorus and Leo, triumphed 
over the Saracens, the hours ■which the emperor 
O'Wed to his people were consumed in strenuous 
idleness. In the morning he visited the circus ; 
at noon he feasted the senators ; the greater part 
of the afternoon lie spent in the fiphccmteriu nij 
or tennis-court, the only theatre of his victories ; 
from thence he passed over to the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus, hunted and killed four wild boars 
of the largest size, and returned to the palace, 
proudly content with the labours of the day. In 
strength and beauty he was conspicuous above his 
eqimls : tall and straight as a young cypress, his 
complexion was fair and Horid, his eyes sparkling, 
his shoulders broad, his nose long and aquiline. 
Yet even tlicse perfections were insufiicicnt*t:o fi.x 
the love of Theophano ; anti after a reign of four 
years, she mingled for her husband the same 
deadly draught which she had composed for his 
father. 

By his marriage with this im- Nicephoms ii. 
pious woman, Romanus the younger AHraw, 
left two sons, Basil the Second and August ti. 
Constaiitine tlie Nintli, and two daughters, 
Theophano and Anne. The eldest sister was 
given to Othotlie Second, emperor of the West; 
the younger became the wiie of Wolodonnr, 
great duke and apostle of Russia, and, by the 
marriage of her grand-daughter with Henry the 
First, king of France, the blood of the IMace- 
donians, and perhaps of the Arsacides, still ilows 
in the veins of the Bourbon line. After the 
death of her husband, the empress aspired to 
reign in the name of her sons, the elder of whom 
was five, and the younger only two, years of age ; 
but she soon felt the instability of a throne 
which w'as supported by a female who could not 
be esteemed, and two infants who could not be 
feared. Theophano looked around for a pro- 
tector, and threw herself into the arms of the 
bravest soldier; her heart was capricious; but 
the deformity of the new favourite rendered it 
more than probable that interest was the motive 
and excuse of her love. Nicephorus Phocas 
united, in the popular opinion, the double merit 
of an hero and a saint. In the former character, 
his qualifications ■were geniiino and splendid ; 
the descendant of a race, illustrious by their 
military exploits, he ha<l displayed, in every 
station, and in every province, the courage ol‘a 
soldier and the conduct of a chief; and Nice- 
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phorus was crowned with recent laurels, from 
the important conquest of the isle of Crete. His 
rcdigion was of a more ambiguous cast ; and his 
haircloth, his fasts, his pious idiom, and his 
wish to retire from the business of the world, 
were a convenient mask for his dark and dan- 
gerous ambition. Yet he imposed on an holy 
patriarch, by w^hose influence, and by a decree of 
tlie senate, he w^as intrusted, during the minoiity 
of the young princes, with the absolute and inde- 
pendent command of the Oriental armies. As 
soon as he had secured the leaders and the troops, 
he boldly marched to Constantinople, trampled 
on his enemies, avowed his correspondence with 
the empress, and, without degrading her sons, 
assumed, with the title of Augustus, the pre- 
eminence of rank and the plenitude of power. 
But Ms marriage with Theophano was refused 
by the same patriarch who had placed the crown 
on his head : by his second nuptials he incurred 
a year of canonical penance ; a bar of spiritual 
affinity was opposed to their celebration ; and 
some evasion and peijury were required to silence 
the scruples of tlie clergy and people. The po- 
pularity of the emperor w^as lost in the purple ; 
in a reign of six years he provoked the hatred of 
strangers and subjects; and the hypocrisy and 
avarice of the first Nicephorus were revived in 
his successor. Hypocrisy I shall never justify 
or palliate; but I wdll dare to observe, that 
the odious vice of avarice is of all others 
most hastily arraigned, and most unmercifullj^ 
condemned. In a private citizen, our judgment 
seldom expects an accurate scrutiny into Ms for- 
tune and expense ; and in a stew^ard of the public 
treasure, frugality is always a virtue, and the 
increase of taxdfe too often an indispensable duty. 
In the use of his patrimony, the generous tem- 
per of Nicephorus had been proved ; and the 
revenue w'as strictly applied to the service of the 
state : each spring the emperor marched in per- 
son agiiiiist the Saracens; and every Roman 
might compute the employment of his taxes in 
triumphs, conquests, and the security of the 
Eastern barrier. 

JotaZimi«c«, Among the warriors who pro- 
inntineix”** kis elevation, and served 

‘a,'i). 969, under his standard, a noble and 
Dec 25. valiant Armenian had deserved and 
obtained the most eminent rewards. The j 
stature of John Zimisceswas below the ordinary 
standard ; but this diminutive body was endowed 
with strength, beauty, and the soul of an hero. 
By the jealousy of the emperor’s brother, he was 
degraded from the office of general of the East, 
to tliat of director of the posts, and his mur- 
murs were chastised with disgrace and exile. 
But Zimisces was ranked among tlie numerous 
lovers of the empress : on her intercession, he 
was permitted to reside at Chalcedon, in the 
neighbourhood of the capital ; her bounty was 
repaid in his clandestine and amorous visits to 
the palace; and Theophano consented, with 
alacrity, to the death of an ugly and penurious 
husband. Some bold and trusty conspirators 
were concealed in her most private chambers : 
in the darkness of a winter night, Zimisces, with 
his principal companions, embarked in a small 


boat, traversed the Bosphorus, landed at the 
palace stairs, and silently ascended a ladder of 
ropes, which was cast down by the female at- 
' tendants. Neither his own suspicions, nor the 
warnings of his friends, nor the tardy aid of Ms 
brother Leo, nor the fortress which he had 
erected in the palace, could protect NicepJioriis 
from a domestic foe, at whose voice every door 
w'as opened to the assassins. As he slept on a 
bear-skin, on the ground, he was roused by 
their noisy intrusion, and thirty daggers glit- 
tered before Ms eyes. It is doubtful whether 
Zimisces imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
sovereign; but he enjoyed the inhuman spec- 
tacle of revenge. The murder W'as protraett'd 
by insult and cruelty ; and as soon as the head 
of Nicephorus was sho%vn from the window, the 
tumult w^as hushed, and the Armenian was em- 
peror of the East. On the day of his coronation, 
he was stopped on the threshold of St. Soi)hia, 
by the intrepid patriarch ; w ho charged his con- 
science with the deed of treason and blood ; and 
required, as a sign of repentance, that he should 
separate Mmself from Ms more criminal associate. 
This sally of apostolic zeal w'as not offensive to 
the prince, since he could neither love nor trust 
a w'oman who had repeatedly violated the most 
sacred obligations ; and Theophano, instead of 
sharing his Imperial fortune, w' as dismissed with 
ignominy from his bed and palace. In their 
last interview, slie displayed a fi*antic and im- 
potent rage ; accused the ingratitude of her 
lover ; assaulted, \vith words and Mows, her son 
Basil, as he stood silent and submissive in the 
presence of a superior colleague ; and avowed 
her own prostitution, in proclaiming the illegiti- 
macy of his birth. The public indignation w'as 
appeased by her exile, and the punishment of 
the meaner accomplices: the death of an un- 
popular prince W’as forgiven ; and the guilt of 
Zimisces was forgotten in the splendour of his 
virtues. Perhaps his profusion was less useful 
to the state than the avarice of Nicepliorus ; but 
his gentle and generous behaviour delighted all 
who approached his person ; and it was only in 
the paths of victory that he trod in the footsteps 
of his predecessor. The greatest part of his 
reign was employed in the camp and the field ; 
his personal valour and activity were signalised 
on the Danube and the Tigris, the ancient 
boundaries of the Roman world; and by his 
double triumph over the Russians and the Sa- 
racens, he deserved the titles of saviour of the 
empire, and conqueror of the East. In his last 
return from Syria, he observed that the most 
fruitful lands of his new provinces were pos- 
sessed by the eunuchs. “ And is it for them,’* 
he exclaimed, wdth honest indignation, that 
“ we have fought and conquered? Is it for 
“ them that we shed our blood, and exhaust the 
“ treasures of our people ? ” The complaint was 
re-echoed to the palace, and the death of Zi- 
misces is strongly marked with the suspicion of 
poison. 

Under this usurpation, or regency, Basil it. and 
of twelve years, the two lawTul em- 
perors, Basil and Constantine, had January iL 
silently grown to the age of manhood. Tlicijr 
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tender years Iiad been incapable of dpininion : 
the respectful modesty of their attendance and 
Salutation was due to the age and merit of their 
guardians: the childless ambition of those 
guardians had no temptation to violate their 
right of succession : their patrimony was ably 
and faithfully administered; and the premature 
death of Zimisces was a loss, rather than a 
benefit, to the sons of Romanus. Their want 
of experience detained them twelve years longer 
the obscure and voluntary pupils of a minister, 
w'lio extended his reign by persuading them to 
indulge the pleasures of youth, and to disdain 
the labours of government. In this silken web, 
the weakness of Constantine was for ever en- 
tangled ; but his elder brother felt the impulse of 
genius and the desire of action ; he frowned, 
and the minister was no more. Basil was the 
acknowledged sovereign of Constantinople and 
the provinces of Europe ; but Asia was oppressed 
by two veteran generals, Phocas and Selerus, 
who, alternately friends and enemies, subjects 
and rebels, maintained their independence, and 
laboured to emulate the example of successful 
usurpation. Against these domestic enemies, 
the son of Romanus first drew his sword, and 
they trembled in the presence of a law'ful and 
high-spirited prince. The first, in the front of 
battle, "was thrown from his horse, by the stroke 
of poison, or an arrow; the second, who had 
been twice loaded with chains, and twice in- 
vested with the purple, was desirous of ending 
in peace the small remainder of his days. As 
the aged suppliant approached the throne, with 
dim eyes and faltering steps, leaning on his two 
attendants, the emperor exclaimed, in the in- 
solence of youth and power, “ And is this the 
man who has so long been the object of our 
“ terror? ” After he had confirmed his own 
authority, and the peace of the empire, the 
trophies of Nicephoras and Zimisces would not 
suffer their royal pupil to sleep in the palace. 
Plis long and frequent expeditions against the 
Saracens were rather glorious, than useful to the 
empire ; but the final destruction of the kingdom 
of Bulgaria appears, since the time of Belisariiis, 
the most important triumph of the Roman arms. 
Yet instead of applauding their victorious prince, 
his subjects detested the rapacious and rigid 
avarice of Basil ; and in the imperfect narrative 
of his exploits, we can only discern the courage, 
patience, and ferociousness, of a soldier. A 
vicious education, which could not subdue his 
spirit, had clouded his mind; he was ignorant 
of every science ; and the remembrance of his 
learned and feeble grandsire might encourage 
his real or affected contempt of laws and lawyers, 
of artists and arts. Of such a character, in such 
an age, superstition took a firm and lasting pos- 
session ; after the first licence of his youth, Basil 
the Second devoted his life, in the palace and the 
camp, to the penance of an hennit, wore the 
monastic habit under his robes and armour, ob- 
served a vow of continence, and imposed on his 
«^p 6 tites a perpetual abstinence from wine and 
fierii. In the sixty-eighth year of his age, his 
martial spirit urged him to embark in person 
for a holy war against the Saracens of Sicily ; he 


^ was prevented by death, and Basil, surnained 
' the Slayer of the Bulgarians, was dismissed from 
! the world, with the i)lessings of the clergy and 
the curses of the people. After his „ 
decease, Ins brother Constantine en- a, n. 1025, 

■ joyed, about three years, tlie power, 
or rather the pleasures, of royalty ; and his only 
I care was the settlement of the succession. He 
; bad enjoyed sixty-six years the title of Augustus; 

I and the reign of the two brothers is the longest, 
and most obscure, of the Byzantine history, 

A lineal succession of five em- Romamiuiii. 
perors, in a period of one hundred 
and sixty years, had attached the ^ 2 * 

loyalty of the Greeks to the Macedonian dynasty, 
which had been thrice respected by the usurpers 
of their power. After the death of Constantine 
the Ninth, the last male of the royal race, a new 
and broken scene presents itself, and the accu- 
mulated years of twelve emperors do not equal 
the space of his single reign. His elder brother 
had preferred his private chastity to the public 
interest, and Constantine himself had only three 
daughters ; Eudocia, who took the veil, and Zoe 
and Theodora, who were preserved till a mature 
age in a state of ignorance and virginity. When 
their marriage was discussed in the council of 
their dying father, the cold or pious Theodora 
refused to give an heir to tlie empire, but her 
sister Zoe presented herself a willing victim at 
the altar. Romanus Argyrus, a patrician of a 
graceful person and fair reputation, was chosen 
for her husband, and, on liis declining that 
honour, was informed, that blindness or deatli 
was the second alternative. The motive of his 
reluctance was conjugal affection, but his faithful 
wife sacrificed her own happinels to his safety 
and greatness ; and her entrance into a monas- 
tery removed the only bar to the Imperial nup- 
tials. After the decease of Constantine, tlie 
sceptre devolved to Romanus the Third ; but his 
labours at home and abroad were equally feeble 
and fruitless; and the mature age, the forty- 
eight years of Zoe, were less favourable to tlie 
hopes of pregnancy than to the indulgence of 
pleasure. Her favourite chamberlain was an 
handsome Paphlagonian of the name of Micliael, 
whose first trade had been that of a money- 
changer; and Romanus, either from gratitude 
or equity, connived at their criminal intercourse, 
or accepted a slight assurance of their innocence. 
But Zoe soon justified the Roman maxim, that 
every adulteress is capable of poisoning her hus- 
band ; and the death of Romanus was instantly 
followed by the scandalous marriage and ele- 
vation of Michael the Fourth. The Michael iv. the 
expectations of Zoe were, however, 
disappointed ; instead of a vigorous ’ 

and grateful lover, she had placed in her bed a 
miserable wretch, whose health and reason were 
impaired by epileptic fits, and whose conscience 
was tormented by despair and remorse. The 
most skilful physicians of the mind and body 
were summoned to liis aid ; and his hopes were 
amused by frequent pilgrimages to the baths, 
and to the tombs of the most popular saints ; the 
monks applauded his penance, and, except resti- 
tution (but to whom should he have restored ?) 
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IMichacI sought every method of expiating his 
guilt. While he groaned and prayed in sack- 
cloth and ashes, his brother, the eunuch John, 
"smiled at his remorse, and enjoyed the harvest 
of a crime of which himself was the secret and 
most guilty author. His administration was 
only the art of satiating his avarice, and Zoe be- 
came a captive in the palace of her fathers and 
in the hands of her slaves. When he perceived 
the irretrievable decline of his brother’s health, 
he introduced his nephew, another Michael, who 
derived his surname of Calaphates from his 
father’s occupation in the careening of vessels : 
at the command of the eunuch, Zoe adopted 
for her son, the son of a mechanic ; and this 
fictitious heir was invested with the title and 
purple of the Csesars, in the presence of the 
senate and clergy. So feeble was the character 
of Zoe, that she was oppressed by the libeity 
and power which she recovered by the deatli of 
Michael V. the Papblagoniaii ; and at the end 
four days, she placed the crown 
bee. 14. ’ on the head of Michael the Fifth, 
who had protested, wdth tears and oaths, that he 
should ever reign the first and most obedient of 
her subjects. The only act of his short reign 
was his base ingratitude to his benefactors, the 
eunuch and the empress. The disgrace of the 
former was pleasing to the public ; but the mur- 
murs, and at length the clamours, of Constan- 
tinople deplored the exile of Zoe, the daughter 
of so many emperors ; her vices were forgotten, 
and Michael was taught, that there is a period 
in which the patience of the tamest slaves rises 
into fury and revenge. The citizens of every 
degree assembled in a formidable tumult which 
lasted three days ; they besieged the palace, 
Zoe and forced the gates, recalled their mo~ 
Zoe from her prison, Theodora 
Aprn 21 . fi*ora her monastery, and condemned 
the son of Calaphates to the loss of his eyes or 
of his life. For the first time, the Greeks be- 
held with surprise the two royal sisters seated 
on the same throne, presiding in the senate, 
and giving audience to the ambassadors of the 
nations. But this singular union subsisted no 
more than two months j the two sovereigns, their 
tempers, interests, and adherents, were secretly 
hostile to each other ; and as Theodora was still 
averse to marriage, the indefatigable Zoe, at the 
age of sixty, consented, for the public good, to 
sustain the embraces of a third husband, and 
the censures of the Greek church. His name 
Constantine X. and nuuiber were Constantine the 
^ aTi 5? nm"' Tenth, and the epithet of Mo7hm 
June 11 . machus, the single combatant, must 
have been expressive of his valour and victory 
in some public or private qiiarrel. But his 
health was broken by the tortures of the gout, 
and his dissolute reign was spent in the alter- 
native of sickness and pleasure. A fair and 
noble widow had accompanied Constantine in 
his exile to the isle of Lesbos, and Sclerena 
gloried m the appellation of his mistress. After 
his marriage and elevation, she was invested 
with the title and pomp of Jlugvsta, and occu- 
pied a contiguous apartment in the palace. The 
lawful consort (such was the delicacy or cor- 


ruption of Zoe) consented to this strange and 
scandalous partitiorx ; and the emperor appeared 
in public between his wife and his concubine. 
He survived them both ; but the last measures 
of Constantine to change the order of succession 
were prevented by the more vigilant 
friends of Theodora ; and after his a. i>. i(i54*, 
decease, she resumed, with the ge- Nov. so. 
neral consent, the possession of her inheritance 
In her name, and by the influence of four 
eunuchs, the Eastern world was peaceably 
governed about nineteen months ; and as they 
wished to prolong their dominion, they per- 
suaded the aged princess to nominate for her 
successor Michael the Sixth. The Mkiiaeivi. 
surname of StratioHcns declares his 
military profession: but the crazy Aug. 22 . 
and decrepit veteran could only see with the 
eyes, and execute with the hands, of his mi- 
nisters. Whilst he ascended the throne, Theo- 
dora sunk into the grave ; the last of the Mace- 
donian or Basiliaii dynasty. I have hastily 
revie^ved, and gladly dismiss, this shameful and 
destructive period of twenty-eight years, in 
wdiich the Greeks, degraded below the common 
level of servitude, were transferred like a herd 
of cattle by the choice or caprice of two im- 
j potent females. 

From this night of slavery, a ray Isaac i. 
of freedom, or at least of spirit, be- A/nfiowi 
gins to emerge : tlie Greeks eitlier Aug. 31 . 
preserved or revived the use of surnames, wdiich 
perpetuate the fame of hereditary virtue j and 
we now discern the rise, succession, and alliances 
of the last dynasties of Constantinople and Tre- 
bizond. The Comneni, who upheld for a while the 
fate of the sinking emjfire, a ssumed the honour of 
a Roman origin : but the family had been long 
since transported from Italy to Asia. Their 
patrimonial estate was situate in the district of 
Castamona, in the neighbourhood of the Euxine ; 
and one of their chiefs, who had already entered 
the ]3aths of ambition, revisited with afiection, 
perhaps with regret, the modest though honour- 
able dwelling of his fathers. The first of their 
line was the illustrious Manuel, who, in the 
reign of the second Basil, contributed by war 
and treaty to appease the troubles of the East : 
he left in a tender age, two sons, Isaac and 
John, whom, with the consciousness of desert, 
he bequeathed to the gratitude and favour of 
his sovereign. The noble youths were carefully 
trained in the learning of the monastery, the 
arts of the palace, and the exercises of the 
camp ; and from the domestic service of the 
guards, they were rapidly promoted to the com- 
mand of provinces and armies. Their frater- 
nal union doubled the force and reputation of 
the Gomnem, and their ancient nobility was il- 
lustrated by tbe marriage of the two brothers, 
with a captive princess of Bulgaria, and tlie 
daughter of a patrician, who had obtained the 
name of Charon from the number of enemies 
whom he had sent to the infernal shades. Tbe 
soldiers had served witlj reluctant loyalty a series 
of efleminate masters ; the elevation of Michael 
the Sixdi was a per.sonal insult to the more de- 
serving generals; and their discontent w^as in- 
3 G 4 
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flamed by the parsimony of the emperor and the 
insolence of the eunuchs. They secretly assem- 
bled in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the votes 
of the military synod would have been unani- 
mous in favour of the old and valiant Catacalon, 
if the patriotism or modesty of the veteran had 
not suggested the importance of birth as well as 
merit in the choice of a sovereign. Isaac Com- 
nenus was approved by general consent, and the 
associates separated %vithout delay to meet in the 
plains of Pluygia at the head of their respective 
squadrons and detachments. The cause of Mi- 
chael was defended in a single battle by the 
mercenaries of the Imperial guard, who were 
aliens to the public interest, and animated only 
by a principle of honour and gratitude. After 
their defeat, the fears of the emperor solicited a 
treaty, which was almost accepted by the moder- 
ation of the Comneniaii. But the former was 
betrayed by his ambassadors, and the latter wcis 
prevented by his friends. The solitary Michael 
submitted to the voice of the people; the patriarch 
annulled their oath of allegiance; and as he 
shaved the head of the royal monk, congratulated 
his benelicial exchange of temporal royalty for 
the kingdom of heaven ; an exchange, however, 
which the priest, on his own account, would 
probably have declined. By the hands of the 
same patriarch, Isaac Comnenus 'vvas solemnly 
crowned; the sword which he inscribed on his 
coins, might be an offensive symbol, if it implied 
his title by conquest ; but this sw'ord would have 
been drawm against the foreign and domestic 
enemies of the state. The decline of his health 
and vigour suspended the operation of active 
virtue ; and the prospect of approaching death 
determined him to interpose some moments be- 
tween life and eternity. But instead of leaving 
the empire as the marriage portion of his daugh- 
ter, his reason and inclination concurred in the 
preference of his brother John, a soldier, a pa- 
triot, and the father of five sons, the future pillars 
of an hereditaiy succession. Ilis first modest 
reluctance might be the natural dictates of dis- 
cretion and tenderness, but his obstinate and 
successful perseverance, however it may dazzle 
with the show of virtue, must be censured as a 
criminal desertion of his duty, and a rare offence 
against his family and countr3^ The purple 
which he had refused was accepted by Constan- 
tine Ducas, a friend of the Comnenian house, 
and whose noble birth w'as adorned wnth the 
experience and reputation of civil policy. In 
the monastic habit, Isaac recovered his health, 
and survived two years his voluntary abdication. 
At the command of his abbot, he observed the 
rule of St. Basil, and executed the most servile 
offices of the convent : but his latent vanity was 
gratified by the frequent and respectful visits of 
the reigning monarch, who revered in his person 
the character of a benefactor and a saint. 

Constantine XI. If Coiistantiiie the Eleventh were 
aSTmo, indeed the subject most wortliy of 
Dec. 25, empire, we must pity the debase- 
ment of the age and nation in which he was 
chosen. In the labour of puerile declamations 
he sought, without obtaining, the crown of elo- 
quence, more jprecious, in his opinion, than that 


of Rome; and, in the subordinate functions of 
a judge, he forgot the duties of a sovereign and 
a warrior. Far from imitating the patriotic in- 
difference of the authors of his greatness, Ducas 
was anxious only to secure, at the expense of 
the republic, the power and prosperity of his 
children. Ills three sons, I\IiclKiel the Seventh, 
Andronicus the First, and Constantine the 
Twelfth, were invested, in a tender age, with 
the equal title of Augustus ; and the succession 
was speedily opened by their father’s death. 
His widow, Eiidocia, was intrusted 
with the administration ; but expe- a.d, im» 
rience had taught the jealousy of 
the dying monarch to protect his sons from the 
danger of her second nuptials ; and her solemn 
engagement, attested by the principal senators, 
was deposited in the hands of the patriarch. 
Before the end of seven months, the wants of 
Eudocia, or those of the state, called aloud for 
the male virtues of a soldier ; and her heart had 
already chosen Romanus Diogenes, whom she 
raised from the scaffold to the throne. The 
discovery of a treasonable attempt had exposed 
him to the severity of the laws; his beauty and 
valour absolved him in the eyes of the empress ; 
and Romanus, from a mild exile, was recalled 
on the second day to tlie command of the Oriental 
armies. Her royal choice was yet unknown to 
the public ; and the promise wliich would have 
betrayed her falsehood and levity, was stolon by 
a dexterous emissary from the ambition of the 
patriarch. Xiphilin at first alleged the sanctity 
of oaths and the sacred nature of a trust ; but a 
whisper, that his brother was the future emperor, 
relaxed his scruples, and forced him to confess 
that the public safety was the supreme law. 
He resigned the important paper; Rommms iii. 
and M’hon his hopes were confounded iJDfiwf?, 
by the nomination of Romanus, he 
could no longer regain his security, retract his 
declarations, nor oppose the second nuptials of 
the empress. Yet a murmur was heard in the 
palace; and the barbarian guards had raised 
their battle-axes in the cause of the house of 
Ducas, till the jmung princes were soothed by 
the tears of their mother, and the solemn assur- 
ances of the fidelity of their guardian, who filled 
the Imperial station with dignity and honour. 
Hereafter I shall relate his valiant, but inisuc- 
cessful, efforts to resist the progress of the Turks. 
His defeat and captivity inflicted a deadly wound 
on the Byzantine monarchy of the East ; and 
after he was released from the chains of the sul- 
tan, he vainly sought his wife and his subjects. 
His wife had been thrust into a mo- vii. 

nastery, and the subjects of Romanus 
had embraced the rigid maxim of the cmSS 
civil law, that a prisoner in the hands 1071^ 
of the enemy is deprived, as by the ■Avgust, 
stroke of death, of all tlie public and private 
rights of a citizen. In the general consternation, 
the Cmsar John asserted the indefeasible right 
of his three nephews: Constantinople listened 
to his voice ; and the Turkish captive was pro- 
claimed in the capital, and received on the fron- 
tier, as an enemy of the republic. Romanus 
was not more fortunate in domestic than in 
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foreign war : the loss of two battles compelled 
him to yield, on the assurance of fair and 
honourable treatment; but his enemies were 
devoid of faith or humanity ; and, after the 
cruel extinction of Ms sight, his wounds were 
left to bleed and corrupt, till in a few days he 
was relieved from a state of misery. Under the 
triple reign of the house of Ducas, the two 
younger brothers were reduced to the vain ho- 
nours of the purple ; but the eldest, the pusilla- 
iiiinous Michael, was incapable of sustaining the 
Homan sceptre ; and his surname of Parapinaces 
denotes the reproach which he shared with an 
avaricious favourite, wdio enhanced the price, and 
diminished the measure, of wheat. In the school 
of Psellus, and after the example of his mother, 
the son of Eudocia made some proficiency in 
X>hilosophy and rhetoric ; but hjs character was 
degraded, rather than ennobled, by the virtues of 
a monk and the learning of a sophist. Strong 
in tile contempt of their sovereign and their own 
esteem, two generals, at the head of the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic legions, assumed the purple at 
Adrianople and Nice. Their revolt was in the 
same month ; they bore the same name of Nice- 
phorus; but the two candidates were distin- 
guished by the surnames of Bryennius and Bo- 
taniates ; the former in the maturity of wdsdoin 
and courage, the latter conspicuous only by tlie 
memory of his past exploits. While Botaniates 
advanced with cautious and dilatory steps, his 
active competitor stood in arms before the gates 
of Con.stantinople. The name of Bryennius 
was illustrious; his cause w’as popular; but his 
licentious troops could not be re-strained from 
burning and pillaging a suburb ; and the people, 
who would have hailed the rebel, rejected and 
repulsed the incendiary of his country. This 
change of the public opinion was favourable to 
Botaniates, who at length, with an army of 
Turks, approached the shores of Chalcedon. A 
formal invitation, in the name of the patriarch, 
the synod, and the senate, was circulated through 
the streets of Constantinople ; and the general 
assembly, in the dome of St. Sophia, debated, 
with order and calmness, on the choice of their 
sovereign. The guards of Michael would have 
dispersed this unarmed multitude ; but the feeble 
emperor, applauding his own moderation and 
clemency, resigned the ensigns of royalty, and 
•was rewarded with the monastic habit, and the 
title of archbishop of Ephesus. He left a son, 
a Constantine, born and educated in the purple ; 
and a daughter of the house of Ducas illustrated 
the blood, and confirmed the succession, of the 
Comnenian dynasty. 

Nicevhorus III. John Comncnus, the brother of 
Amfiovs, the emperor Isaac, survived in peace 
March 25 . dignity his generous refusal of 

the sceptre. By his ■wife Anne, a w'oman of 
masculine spirit and jJoHcy, he left eight chil- 
dren ; the three daughters multiplied the Com- 
nonian alliances with the noblest of the Greeks ; 
of the five sons, Manuel was stopped by a pre- 
mature death; Isaac and Alexius restored the 
Imperial greatness of their house, which was 
enjoyed without toil or danger by the two younger 
bretliren, Adrian and Nicephorus. Alexius, the 


third and most illustrious of the brothers, was 
endowed by nature with the choicest gifts both 
of mind and body : they were cultivated by a 
liberal education, and exercised in the school of 
obedience and adversity. The youth was dis- 
missed from the perils of the Turkish war, by 
the paternal care of the emperor Romanus ; but 
the mother of the Comneni, with her aspiring 
face, was accused of treason, and banished, by 
the sons of Ducas, to an island in the Propontis. 
The two brothers soon emerged into favour and 
action, fought by each other’s side against the 
rebels and barbarians, and adhered to the emperor 
Michael, till he w^as deserted by the world and 
by himself. In his first interview with Botaniates, 
“ Prince,” said Alexius, tvith a noble frankness, 
my duty rendered me your enemy ; the decrees 
of God and of the people have made me your 
subject. Judge of my future loyalty by my 
past opposition.” The successor of Michael 
entertained him ■with esteem and confidence : his 
valour was employed against three rebels, who 
disturbed the peace of the empire, or at least of 
the emperors. Ursel, Bryennius, and Basilacius, 
w'ere formidable by their numerous forces and 
military fame : they were successively vanquished 
in the field, and led in chains to the foot of the 
throne ; and whatever treatment they might 
receive from a timid and cruel court, they ap- 
plauded the clemency, as well as the courages, of 
their conqueror. But the loyalty of the Com- 
neni W’as soon tainted by fear and suspicion ; nor 
is it easy to settle between a subject and a despot, 
the debt of gratitude, which the former is tempted 
to claim by a revolt, and the latter to discharge 
by an executioner. The refusal of Alexius to 
march against a fourth rebel, the husband of his 
sister, destroyed the merit or memory of his past 
services ; the favourites of Botaniates provoked 
the ambition which they apprehended and ac- 
cused ; and the retreat of the two brothers might 
be justified by the defence of their life or liberty. 
The w'omen of the family were deposited in a 
sanctuary, respected by tyrants : the men, mounted 
on horseback, sallied from the city, and erected 
the standard of civil w^ar. The soldiers, who had 
been gradually assembled in the capital and tlie 
neighbourhood, wore devoted to the cause of a 
victorious and injured leader: the ties of common 
interest and domestic alliance secured the attach- 
ment of the house of Ducas; and the generous 
dispute of the Comneni was terminated by the 
decisive resolution of Isaac, who was the first to 
invest his younger brother with the name and 
ensigns of royalty. They returned to Constan- 
tinople, to threaten rather than besiege that im- 
pregnable fortress ; but the fidelity of the guards 
was corrupted ; a gate was surprised, and the 
fleet was occupied by the active courage of 
George Palseologus, wdio fought against Ids 
father, without foreseeing that he laboured for 
his posterity. Alexius ascended the throne; 
and ills aged competitor disappeared in a monas- 
tery. An army of vai'ious nations w^as gratified 
with the pillage of the city ; but the public dis- 
orders were expiated by the tears and fasts of 
the Comneni, who submitted to every penance 
compatible with the possession of the empire. 
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Atc-sius L The life of the emperor Alexius 
A?D."i"sf‘, delineated by a favourite 

April 1. claughter, who was inspired by a 
tender regard for his person and a laudable zeal 
to perpetuate his virtues. Conscious of the 
just suspicion of her readers, the princess Anna 
Comnena repeatedly protests, that, besides her 
personal knowledge, she had searched the dis- 
course and writings of the most respectable 
veterans ; that after an interval of thirty years, 
forgotten by, and forgetful of, the world, her 
mournful solitude was inaccessible to hope and 
fear; and that truth, the naked perfect truth, 
vi'as more clear and sacred than the memory of 
Iier parent. Yet, instead of the simplicity of 
style and narrative which wins our belief, an 
elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science 
betrays in every page the vanity of a female 
author. Tlie genuine character of Alexius is 
lost in a vague constellation of virtues; and 
the perpetual strain of panegyric and apology 
awakens our jealousy, to question the veracity 
of the historian and the merit of the hero. We 
cannot, however, refuse her judicious and im- 
portant remark, that the disorders of the times 
were the misfortune and tlie glory of Alexius ; 
and that every calamity which can afflict a de- 
clining empire was accumulated on his reign by 
the justice of Heaven and the vices of his pre- 
decessors. In the East, the victorious Turks 
had spread, from Ferhia to the Hellespont, the 
reign of the Koran and the Crescent ; the West 
was invaded by the adventurous valour of the 
Normans ; and, in the moments of peace, the 
Danube poured forth new swarms, w^ho had 
gained in the science of war, what they had 
lost in the ferociousness of manners. The sea 
was not less hostile than the land ; and while 
the frontiers were assaulted by an open enemy, 
the palace was distracted with secret treason and 
conspiracy. On a sudden, the banner of the 
Cross w'as displayed by tlie Latins ; Europe w^as 
precipitated on Asia ; and Constantinople had 
almost been sw’ept away by this impetuous de- 
luge. In the tempest Alexius steered the Im- 
perial vessel with dexterity and courage. At 
the head of Ids armies, he w-as bold in action, 
skilful in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to 
improve his advantages, and rising from his 
defeats with inexhaustible vigour. The dis- 
cipline of the camp was revived, and a new 
generation of men and soldiers was created by 
tlie example and the precepts of their leader. 
In his intercourse with the Latins, Alexius was 
patient and artful : , his discerning eye pervaded 
the new system of an unknown world ; and I 
shall hereafter describe the superior policy with 
which he balanced the interests and passions of 
the champions of the first crusade* In a long 
reign of thirty-seven years, he subdued and 
pardoned the envy of his equals: the laws of 
public and private order were restored : the arts 
of w^ealthand science w'cre cultivated : the limits 
of the empire were enlarged in Europe and 
Asia; and the Comnenian sceptre was trans- 
mitted to his children of the third and fourth 
generation. Yet the difficulties of the times 
be^yed some defects in his character';, and 


have exposed his memory to some just or un- 
generous reproach. The reader may possibly 
smile at the lavish praise which his daughter so 
often bestow's on a flying hero : the weakness or 
prudence of his situation might be mistaken for 
a want of personal courage ; and his political 
arts are branded by the Latins with the names 
of deceit and dissimulation. The increase of 
the male and female branches of his family 
adorned the throne, and secured the succession ; 
but their princely lu.xiiry and pride offended the 
patricians, exhausted the revenue, and insulted 
the misery of the people, Anna is a faithful 
witness that his happiness was destroyed, and his 
health was broken, by the cares of a public life: 
the patience of Constantinople was fatigued by 
the length and severity of his reign ; and before 
Alexius expired, he hud lost the love and rever- 
ence of his subjects. The clergy could not 
forgive his application of the sacred riches to the 
defence of the state; but they applauded his 
theological learning and ardent zeal for the 
orthodox faith, which he defended with his 
tongue, his pen, and his sword. His character 
was degraded by the superstition of the Greeks; 
and the same inconsistent principle of human 
nature enjoined the emperor to found an hos- 
pital for the poor and infirm, and to direct the 
execution of an heretic, who was burnt alive in 
the square of St. Sophia. Even the sincerity of 
iiis moral and religious virtues was susiiected by 
the persons who liad passed their lives in his 
familiar confidence. In Ids lust hours, when he 
w'as pressed by his wife Irene to alter the suc- 
cession, he raised his head, and breathed a pious 
ejaculation on the vanity of thi.s world. The 
indignant reply of the empress may be inscribed 
as an epitaph on his tomb, You die, as you 
have lived — an hypociute 1 
It was the wish of Irene to sup- john,orCaio- 
plant the eldest of her .surviving 
sons, in favour of her daughter the A«g. is " 
princess Anne, whose philosophy would not 
have refused the weight of a diadem. But the 
order of male succession was asserted by the 
friends of their country; the lawful heir drew 
the royal signet from the finger of his insensible 
or conscious father, and the empire obeyed tlie 
master of the palace. Anna Comnena was sti- 
mulated by ambition and revenge to conspire 
against the life of her brother, and when the 
design was prevented by the fears or scruple.s of 
her husband, she passionately exclaimed, that 
nature had mistaken the two sexes, and had 
endowed Bryennius with the soul of a wmman. 
The two sons of Alexius, John and Isaac, main- 
tained the fraternal concord, the hereditary virtue 
of their race ; and the younger brother was con- 
tent with the title of SebastocratoVj which ap- 
proached the dignity, without sharing the power, 
of the emperor. In the same person, the claims 
of primogeniture and merit were fortunately 
united ; his swarthy complexion, harsh features, 
and diminutive stature, had suggested the iro- 
nical surname of Calo- Johannes, or John the 
Handsome, which his grateful subjects more 
seriously applied to the beauties of his mind. 
After the discovery of her treason, the life and 
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fortune of Anne were justly forfeited to the 
taws. Her life w'as spared by the clemency of 
the emperor, but he visited the pomp and trea- 
sures of her palace, and bestowed the rich con- 
fiscation on the most deserving of his friends. 
That, respectable friend, Axuch, a slave of 
Turkish estraetion, presumed to decline the gift, 
and to intercede for the criminal: his generous 
master applauded and imitated the virtue of his 
favourite, and the reproach or complaint of an 
injured brother was the only chastisement of the 
gui it y princess. After this example of clemency, 
the remainder of his reign was never disturbed 
by conspiracy or rebellion : feared by his nobles, 
beloved by his people, John was never reduced 
to tlie painful necessity of punishing, or even of 
pardoiiiiig, his p>ersonal enemies. During his 
government of twenty-five years, the penalty of 
death was abolished in the Roman empire, a law 
of mercy most delightful to the humane theorist, 
but of which the practice, in a large and vicious 
community, is seldom consistent with the public 
safety. Severe to himself, indulgent to others, 
chaste, frugal, abstemious, the philosophic Mar- 
cus vvould not have disdained the artless virtues 
of his successor, derived from his heart, and not 
borrowed from the schools. He despised and 
moderated the stately magnificence of the Byzan- 
tine court, so oppressive to the people, so con- 
temptible to the eye of reason. Under such a 
prince, innocence had nothing to fear, and merit 
had every tiling to hope ; and, without assuming 
the tyraimlc office of a censor, he introduced a 
gradual tlioiigh visible reformation in the public 
and private manners of Constantinople. The 
only defect of tins accomplished cliaracter was, 
the frailty of noble minds, the love of arms and 
military glory. Yet tlie frequent expeditions of 
John the Handsome may be justified, at least in 
their principle, by the necessity of repelling the 
Turks from the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. 
I'he sultan of Iconium was confined to his capi- 
tal, the barbarians were driven to the mountains, 
and the maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed the 
transient blessings of their deliverance. From 
Constantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, he re- 
peatedly marched at the head of a victorious 
army, and in the sieges and battles of this holy 
war, his Latin allies w'ere astonished by the su- 
perior spirit and prowes.s of a Greek. As he 
began to indulge the ambjtiou.s hope of restoring 
the ancient limits of the empire, as he revolved 
in his mind, the Euphrates and Tigris, the do- 
minion of Syria, and the conquest of Jerusalem, 
the tliread of his life and of the public felicity 
was broken by a singular accident. He hunted 
the wild boar in the valley of Anazarbus, and 
had fixed his javelin in the body of the furious 
animal : but, in the struggle, a poisoned arrow 
dropped from his quiver, and a slight wound in 
his hand, which produced a mortification, was 
fatal to the best and greatest of the Coraneman 
princes. 

wamiei premature death bad swept 

A. Drills, away the two eldest sons of John the 

Aprils. Handsome j of the two survivors, 
Isaac and Blanuel, his judgment or aflection 
preferred the younger ; and the choice of their 


dying prince was ratified by the soldiers, who 
had applauded the valour of his favourite in the 
Turkish war. The faithful Axuch hastened to 
the capital, secured the person of Isaac in 
honourable confinement, and purchased with a 
gift of tw’^o hundred pounds of silver, the lead- 
ing ecclesiastics of St. Sophia, who possessed a 
decisive voice in the consecration of an emperor. 
With his veteran and afi;ectionate troops, Blanuel 
soon visited Constantinople ; his brother ac- 
quiesced in the title of Sebastocrator ; his sub- 
jects admired the lofty stature and martial graces 
of their new sovereign, and listened with credu- 
lity to the flattering promise, that he blended 
the wfisdom of age with the aetivit3" and vigour 
of youth. By the experience of his govern- 
ment, they were taugiit, that he emulated the 
spirit, and shared the talents, of his father, who.se 
social virtues were buried in the grave. A reign 
of thirty-seven years is filled by a perpetual 
though various WtU’fare against the Turks, the 
Christians, and the hordes of the wilderness be- 
yond the Danube. The arms of Blanuel were 
exercised on Blount Taurus, in the plains of 
Hungary, on the coast of Italy and Egypt, and 
on the seas of Sicily and Greece : the influence 
of his negotiations extended from Jerusalein to 
Rome and Russia ; and the Byzantine monarchy, 
for a while, became an object of respect or 
terror to the powers of Asia and Europe. Edu- 
cated in the silk and purple of tlie East, Blanuel 
possessed the iron temper of a soldier, which 
cannot easily be paralleled, except in the lives of 
Richard the First of England, and of Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden. Such was his strength 
and exercise in arms, that Raymond, surnained 
the Hercules of Antioch, was incapable of wield- 
ing the lance and buckler of the Greek emperor. 
In a famous tournament, he entered the lists on 
a fiery courser, and overturned in his first career 
two of the stoutest of the Italian knights. The 
first in the charge, the last in the retreat, his 
friends and his enemies alike trembled, the 
former for his safety, and the latter for their 
own. After posting an ambuscade in a wood, 
be rode forwards in search of some perilous 
adventure, accompanied only by his brother and 
the faithful Axuch, who refused to desert their 
sovereign. Eighteen horsemen, after a short 
combat, fled before them : but the numbers of 
the enemy increased; the inarch of the rein- 
forcement was tardy and fearful, and Blanuel, 
without receiving a wound, cut his way through 
a squadron of five hundred Turks. In a battle 
against the Hungarians, impatient of the slow- 
ness of his troops, he snatched a standard from 
the head of the column, and was the fir.st, al- 
most alone, who passed a bridge that separated 
him from the enemy. In the same country, 
after transporting his army beyond the Save, he 
sent back the boats, with an order, under pain of 
death, to their commander, that lie should leave 
him to conquer or die on tliat hostile land. In 
the siege of Corfu, towing after him a captive 
galley, the emperor stood aloft on the poop, op- 
posing against the volleys of darts and stones, a 
large buckler and a flowing sail ; nor could he 
have escaped inevitable death, had not the Sici- 
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lian admiral enjoined his arelicrs to respect the 
person of an hero. In one day, he is said to 
have slain above forty of the barbarians with his 
own hand ; he returned to the camp, dragging 
along four Turkish prisoners, whom he had tied 
to the rings of his saddle *. he was ever the fore- 
most to provoke or to accept a single combat ; 
and the gi<rarUic champions, w’ho encountered 
his arm, w'ere transpierced by the lance, or cut 
asunder by the sword, of the invincible Manuel, 
The story of his exploits, which appear as a 
model or a copy of the romances of chivalry, 
may induce a reasonable suspicion of the vera- 
city of the Greeks : I will not, to vindicate their 
credit, endanger my own ; yet I may observe, 
that in the long series of their annals, Manuel is 
the only prince who has been the subject of si- 
milar exaggeration. With the valour of a sol- 
dier, he did not unite the skill or prudence of a 
general ; his victories were not productive of 
any permanent or useful conquest ; and his 
Turkish laurels were blasted in his last unfor- 
tunate campaign, in which he lost his army in 
the mountains of Pisidia, and owed his deliver- 
ance to the generosity of the sultan. But the 
most singular feature in the character of Manuel, 
is the contrast and vicissitude of labour and 
sloth, of hardiness and effeminacy. In war he 
seemed ignorant of peace, in peace he appeared 
incapable of war. In the field he slept in the 
sun or in the snow, tired in the longest marches 
the strength of his men and horses, and shared 
with a smile the abstinence or diet of the camp. 
No sooner did he return to Constantinople, than 
he resigned himself to the arts and pleasures of 
a life of luxury : the expense of his dress, his 
table, and his palace, surpassed the measure of 
his predecessors, and whole summer days were 
idly wasted in the delicious isles of the Pro- 
pontis, in the incestuous love of his niece Theo- 
dora. The double cost of a -warlike and dissolute 
prince exhausted the revenue, and multiplied 
tiie taxes ; and Manue., in the distress of his 
last Turkish camp, enaured a bitter reproach 
from the mouth of a dc5;perate soldier. As he 
quenched his thirst, he complained that the 
water of a fountain was mingled with Christian 
blood. “ It is not the first time,” exclaimed a 
voice from the crowd, “ that you have drunk, O 
“ emperor I the blood of your Christian sufa- 
** jects.” Manuel Comnenus was twice married ; 
to the virtuous Bertha or Irene of Germany, 
and to the beauteous Maria, a French or Latin 
princess of Antioch. The only daughter of his 
first wife was destined for Bela, an Hungarian 
prince, who was educated at Constantinople 
under the name of Alexius ; and the consum- 
mation of their nuptials might have transferred 
tlie Roman sceptre to a race of free and warlike 
barbarians. But as soon as Maria of Antioch 
had given a son and heir 4o the empire, the pre- 
sumptive rights of Bela were abolished, and he 
was deprived of his promised bride j but the 
LIungarian prince resumed his name and the 
kingdom of his fathers, and displayed such vir- 
tues as might excite the regret and envy of the 
Greeks. The son of Maria was named Alexius ; 
and at the age of ten years, he ascended the 


Byzantine throne, after his father’s decease had 
closed the glories of the Comnenian line. 

The fraternal concord of the two aiox^us it. 
sons of the great Alexius had been 
sometimes clouded by an ojiposition 
of interest and passion. By ambi- oi‘Aiuivo«ic,us. 
tioii, Isaac the Sebastocrator was excited to 
flight and rebellion, from whence lie was re- 
claimed by the firmness and clemency of John 
the Handsome. The errors of Isaac, the father 
of the emperors of Trebizond, were short and 
venial ; but John, the elder of his sons, re- 
nounced for ever his religion. Provoked by a 
real or imaginary insult of his uncle, he escaped 
from the Roman to the Turkish camp : his 
apostasy was rewarded with the sultan’s daugh- 
ter, the title of Chelebi, or Noble, and the inhe- 
ritance of a xirincely estate ; and in the fifteenth 
century, Mahomet the Second boasted of his 
imperial descent from the Comnenian fiimily. 
Andronicus, younger brother of John, son of 
Isaac, and grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is 
one of the most conspicuous characters of the 
age; and his genuine adventures might form 
the subject of a very singular romance. To 
justify the choice of three ladies of royal birth, 
it is incumbent on me to observe, that their for- 
tunate lover was cast in the best proportions of 
strength and beauty ; and that the want of the 
softer graces was supplied by a manly counte- 
nance, a lofty stature, athletic muscles, and the 
air and deportment of a soldier. Tiie preserv- 
ation, in his old age, of health and vigour, w'as 
the reward of temperance and exercise. A piece 
of bread and a draught of water was often his 
sole and evening repast; and if he tasted of a 
wild boar or a stag, wdiich he had roasted with 
his own hands, it w^as the w^ell-earned fruit of a 
laborious chace. Dexterous in arms, he was ig- 
norant of fear : his persuasive eloquence could 
bend to every situation and character of life : 
his style, though not his practice, w^as fashioned 
by the example of St. Paul ; and, in every deed 
of mischief, he had a heart to resolve, a head to 
contrive, and a hand to execute. In his youth, 
after the death of the emperor John, he followed 
the retreat of the Roman army ; but, in the march 
through Asia Minor, design or accident tempted 
him to wander in the mountains ; the hunter 
was encompassed by the Turkish huntsmen, and 
he remained some time a reluctant or willing 
captive in the powder of the sultan. His virtues 
and vices recommended him to the favour of his 
cousin : he shared the perils and the pleasures of 
Manuel ; and w^hile the emperor lived in public 
incest with his niece Theodora, the affections of 
her sister Eudocia were seduced and enjoyed by 
Andronicus. Above the decencies of her sex 
and rank, she gloried in the name of his concu- 
bine ; and both the palace and the camp could 
w'itness that she slept, or watched, in the anus of 
her lover. She accompanied him to his military 
command of Cilicia, the first scene of his valour 
and imprudence. He pressed, with active ardour, 
the siege of Mopsuestia : the day ivas employed 
in the boldest attacks ; but the night was wasted 
in song and dance; and a band of Greek come- 
dians formed the clioicest part of his retinue. 
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Androniciis wtw surpriswl by the sally of a vi- 
gilant foe ; but, while his troops lied in disorder, 
his invincible lance transpierced the thickest 
ranks of tlie Armenians. On his return to the 
Imperial camp in Macedonia, he was received by 
Manuel witii public smiles and a private reproof; 
but the duchies of Naissus, Braniseba, and Cas- 
toria, were the reward or consolation of the un- 
successful general. Eudocia still attended his 
motions : at midnight, their tent was suddenly 
attacked by Iter angry brothers, impatient to ex- 
piate her infamy in his blood ; his daring spirit 
refused her advice, and the disguise of a female 
habit; and boldly starting from his couch, he 
drew his sword, and cut his way through the 
immerous assassins- It was here that he first 
betrayed his ingratitude and treachery ; he en- 
gaged in a treasonable correspondence with the 
king of Hungary and the German emperor : 
approached the royal tent at a suspicious hour, 
with a drawn sword, and, under die mask of a 
Latin soldier, avowed an intention of revenge 
against a mortal foe ; and imprudently praised 
die fleetiiess of his horse, as an instrument of 
flight and safety. The monarch dissembled liis 
suspicions ; but, after the close of the campaign, 
Andronicus was arrested, and strictly confined 
in a tower of the palace of Constantinople. 

In this prison he was left above twelve years ; 
a most painful restriiint, from which the thirst 
of action and pleasure perpetually urged him to 
escape. Alone and pensive, he perceived some 
broken bricks in a corner of the chamber, and 
gradually widened the ])assiige, till he had ex- 
plored a dark and forgotten recess. Into this 
hole be conveyed himself, and the remains of 
his provisions, replacing the bricks in their 
former position, and erasing with care the foot- 
steps of his retreat. At the hour of the cus- 
tomary visit, liis guards were amazed by the 
silence and solitude of the prison, and reported, 
with shame raid fear, his incomprehensible flight. 
The gates of the palace and city were instantly 
shut; the strictest orders were despatched into 
die i>rovinces, for the recoveiy of the fugitive ; 
and his wife, on the suspicion of a pious act, 
was basely imprisoned in the same tower. At 
the dead of niglit, she beheld a spectre: she 
recognised her husband ; they shared their pro- 
visions ; and a son was the fruit of these stolen 
interviews -which alleviated the tediousness of 
their confinement. In the custody of a woman, 
the vigilance of the keepers was insensibly re- 
laxed ; and the captive had accomplished liis 
real escape, wlien he was discovered, brought 
back to Constantinople, and loaded with a 
double chain. At length he found the mo- 
ment, and the means, of his delivei'ance. A boy, 
his domestic servant, intoxicated the guards, 
and obtaincfl in wax the impression of the keys. 
By the <liligence of his friends, a similar key, 
with a bundle of ropes, was introduced into the 
prison, in the bottom of a hogshead, An- 
droiiicus employed, with industry and courage, 
the instruments of his safety, unlocked the 
doors, descended from the tower, concealed 
himself all day among the bushes, and scaled in 
the night the garden-wall of the palace. A 


boat was stationed for his reception : he visited 
his own house, embraced his children, cast away 
his chain, mounted a fleet horse, and directed 
his rapid course towards the banks of the Da- 
nube. At Anchialus in Thrace, an intrepid 
friend supplied him with horses and money : 
he passed the river, traversed with speed the 
desert of Moldavia and the Carpathian hills, 
and had almost reached the towm of Halicz, in 
the Polish Russia, when he was intercepted by 
a irarty of Walachians, who resolved to convey 
their important captive to Constantinople, His 
presence of mind again extricated him from this 
danger. Under the pretence of sickness, lie 
dismounted in the night, and w^as allowed to 
step aside from the troop; he planted in the 
ground his long staff ; clothed it with his cap 
and upper garment ; and, stealing into the 
-wood, left a phantom to amuse, for some time, 
the eyes of the Walachians. From Halicz he 
was honourably conducted to Kiow’-, the resi- 
dence of the great duke : the subtle Greek soon 
obtained the esteem and confidence of leros- 
laus: his character could assume the manners of 
every climate ; and the barbarians applauded his 
strength and courage in the cliace of the elks 
and bears of the forest. In this northern region 
he deserved the forgiveness of Manuel, wLo so- 
licited the Russian prince to join his arms in 
the invasion of Hungary. The influence of 
AndronicTus achieved this important service ; 
his private treaty was signed with a promise of 
fidelity on one side, and of oblivion on the 
other ; and he marched, at the head of the 
Russian cavalry, from the Borysthenes to the 
Danube. In his resentment Manuel had ever 
sympathised with the martial and dissolute cha- 
racter of his cousin ; and his free pardon w’as 
sealed in the assault of Zemlin, in which he was 
second, and second only, to the valour of the 
emperor. 

No sooner was the exile restored to freedom 
and his country, tlian his ambition revived, at 
first to his own, and at length to the public, 
misfortune. A daughter of Manuel was a 
feeble biir to the succession of the more de- 
serving males of the Comneiiian blood: her 
future nimriage with the prince of Hungary 
was repugnant to the hopes or prejudices of the 
princes and nobles. But when an oath of 
allegiance was required to the presumptive heir, 
Andronicus alone asserted the honour of the 
Roman name, declined the unlawful engage- 
ment, and boldly protested against the adoption 
of a stranger. His patriotism was offensive to 
the emperor, but he spoke the sentiments of 
the people, and was removed from the roj^al 
presence by an honourable banishment, a second 
command of the Cilician frontier, -with the ab- 
solute disposal of the revenues of Cyprus. In 
this station the Armenians again exercised his 
courage and exposed his negligence; and the 
same rebel, who baffled all his operations, was 
unhorsed, and almost slain by the vigour of Ids 
lance. But Andronicus soon discovered a more 
easy and pleasing conquest, the beautiful Phi- 
lippa, sister of the empress Maria, and daughter 
of Raymond of Poitou, the Latin prince of An- 
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tioch. For her sake, he deserted his station, 
and wasted the summer in balls and tourna- 
ments : to his love she sacrificed her innocence, 
her reputation, and the offer of an advantageous 
marriage. But the resentment of Manuel for 
this domestic affront inten-upted his pleasures : 
Andronicus left the indiscreet princess to weep 
and to repent; and, with a band of desperate 
adventurers, undertook the pilgrimage of Jeru- 
salem. His birth, his martial renown, and pro- 
fessions of zeal, announced him as the champion 
of the Cross ; he soon captivated both the clergy 
and the king; and the Greek prince was in- 
vested with the lordship of Beiytus, on the 
coast of Phoenicia. In his neighbourhood re- 
sided a young and handsome queen, of his own 
nation and family, great-grand-daughter of the 
emperor Alexis, and widow of Baldwin the 
Third, king of Jerusalem. She visited and loved 
her kinsman. Theodora was the third victim 
of his amorous seduction ; and her shame was 
more public and scandalous than that of her 
predecessors. The emperor still thirsted for 
revenge ; and his subjects and allies of the 
Syrian frontier were repeatedly pressed to seize 
the person, and put out the eyes, of the fugitive. 
In Palestine he was no longer safe; but the 
tender Theodora revealed his danger, and ac- 
companied his flight. The queen of Jerusalem 
was exposed to the East, his obsequious con- 
cubine ; and two illegitimate children were the 
living monuments of her weakness. Damascus 
was his first refuge; and, in the characters of 
the great Noureddin and his servant Saladin, 
the superstitious Greek might learn to revere 
the virtues of the Musulmans, As the friend of 
Noureddin he visited, most probably, Bagdad, 
and the courts of Persia; and, after a long 
circuit round the Caspian Sea and the mountains 
of Georgia, he finally settled among the Turks 
of Asia Minor, the hereditary enemies of his 
country. The sultan of Colonia afforded an 
hospitable retreat to Andronicus, his mistress, 
and his band of outlaw's : the debt of gratitude 
was paid by frequent inroads in the Roman 
province of Trebizond ; and he seldom returned 
without an ample harvest of spoil and of Chris- 
tian captives. In the story of his adventures, 
he was fond of comparing himself to David, 
who esca2:)ed, by a long exile, the snares of the 
wicked. But the royal jji'ophet (he presumed 
to add) was content to lurk on the borders of 
Judaea, to slay an Amalekite, and to threaten, 
in his miserable state, the life of the avaricious 
Nabal. The excursions of the Conineiiian 
prince had a wider range ; and he had spread 
over the Eastern world the glory of his name 
and religion. By a sentence of the Greek 
church, the licentious rover had been separated 
from the faithful; but even this excommuni- 
cation may prove, that he never abjured the pro- 
fession of Christianity. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open 
and secret persecution of the emperor ; but he 
was at length ensnared by the captivity of his 
female companion. The governor of Trebizond 
succeeded in his attempt to surprise the person 
of Theodora i the queen of Jerusalem and her 


two children were sent to Constantinoifle, and 
their loss embittered the tedious solitude of ha* 
nishment. The fugitive implored and obtained 
a final pardon, with leave to throw himself at the 
feet of his sovereign, who w^as satisfied with the 
submission of this haughty spirit. Prostrate on 
the ground, he deplored with tears and groans 
the guilt of his past rebellion ; nor would he 
presume to arise, unless some faithful subject 
would drag him to the foot of the tlirone, by an 
iron chain with which he had secretly encircled 
his neck. This extraordinary penance excited 
the wonder and pity of the assembly ; his sins 
were forgiven by the cluircli and state ; but the 
just susjjicion of Manuel fixed his residence at 
a distance from the court, at Oeiioc, a town of 
Pontus, surrounded wdtli rich vineyards, and 
situate on the coast of the Euxine. The death 
of Manuel, and the disorders of the minority, 
soon opened the fairest field to his ambition. 
The emperor was a boy of twelve or fourteen 
years of age, without vigour, or wisdom, or ex- 
jierience: his mother, the empress Mary, aban- 
doned her person and government to a favourite 
of the Comnenian name ; and his sister, another 
Mary, wdiose husband, an Italian, was decorated 
with the title of Csesar, excited a conspiracy, 
and at length an insurrection, against her odious 
stepmother. The provinces w'ere forgotten, the 
capital was in flames, and a century of peace 
and order was overthrown in the vice and 
w'eakness of a few months. A civil ww was 
kindled in Constantinople; the tw’o factions 
fought a bloody battle in tiio square of the 
palace, and the rebels sustained a regular siege 
in the cathedral of St. Sophia. Hie patriarch 
laboured with honest zeal to heal the wounds of 
the republic, the most respectable patriots called 
aloud for a guardian and avenger, and every 
tongue repeated the xiraise of the talents and 
even the virtues of Andronicus. In his retire- 
ment, he affected to revolve the solemn duties 
of his oath : ** If the safety or honour of the 
Imperial family be threatened, I will reveal 
“ and oppose tlie mischief to the utmost of iny 
“ poiver.” His correspondence with the pa- 
triarch and patricians was seasoned witli apt 
quotations from the Psalms of David and the 
Epistles of St. Paul ; and he patiently waited 
till he was called to her deliverance by the 
voice of his country. In his march from Oenoe 
to Constantinople, his slender train insensibly 
swelled to a crowd and an army ; his professions 
of religion and loyalty w'crc mistaken for tijo 
language of his heart ; and the simplicity of a 
foreign dress, which showed to advantage his 
majestic stature, displayed a lively image of his 
poverty and exile. All opposition sunk before 
him ; he reached tlie straits of the Thracian 
Bosphorus; the Byzantine navy sailed from 
the harbour to receive and traiis}>ort the saviour 
of the empire : the torrent was loud and irre- 
sistible, and the insects wlio had basked in the 
sunshine of royal favour disappeared at the 
blast of the storm. It was the first care of An- 
dronicus to occupy the palace, to salute the 
emperor, to confine his mother, to punish her 
minister, and to restore the public order and 
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tranquillity. lie then visited tlie sepulchre of 
IManuel: the spectators were ordered to stand 
aloof, but as he bowed in the attitude of prayer, 
they heard, or thought they heard, a murmur 
of triumph and revenge : “ I no longer fear 
thee, my old enemy, who hast driven me a 
vagabond to every climate of the earth. Thou 
art safely deposited under a sevenfold dome, 
“ from whence thou canst never arise till the 
signal of the last trumpet. It is now my 
“ turn, and speedily will 1 trample on thy ashes 
and thy posterity.*’ From his subsequent 
tyranny we may impute such feelings to the man 
and the moment : but it is not extremely pro- 
bable that he gave an articulate sound to his 
secret thoughts. In the first months of his admi- 
nistration, In's designs were veiled by a fair sem- 
blance of hypocrisy, which could delude only the 
eyes of the multitude ; the coronation of Alexius 
was performed with due solemnity, and his per- 
lulious guardian, holding in his hands the body 
and blood of Christ, most fervently declared, 
that he lived, and was ready to die, for the 
service of his beloved pupil. But his numerous 
adherents were instructed to maintain, that the 
sinking empire must perish in the hands of a 
child ; that the Romans could only be saved by 
a veteran prince, bold in arms, skilful in policy, 
and taught to reign by the long experience of 
fortune and mankind ; and that it was the duty 
of every citizen to force the reluctant modesty 
of Andronigus to undertake the burthen of the 
public care. ' The young emperor was himself 
constrained to join his voice to the general ac- 
clamation, and to solicit the association of a 
colleague, who instantly degraded him from 
the supreme rank, secluded his person, and 
verified the rash declaration of the patriarch, 
that Alexius might be considered as dead, so 
soon as he was committed to the custody of 
his guardian. But his death was preceded by 
the imprisonment and execution of his mother. 
After blackening her reputation, and inflaming 
against her the passions of the multitude, the 
tyrant accused and tried the empress for a trea- 
sonable correspondence with the king of Hun- 
gary. His own son, a youth of honour and 
humanity, avowed his abhorrence of this fla- 
gitious act, and three of the judges had the merit 
of preferring their conscience to their safety: but 
tlie obsequious tribunal, without requiring any 
proof, or hearing any defence, condemned the 
widow of Manuel j and her unfortunate son 
Kubscrihed the sentence of her death. IMaiia 
was strangled, her corpse w'as buried in the sea, 
and her memory w'as wounded by the insult 
most ofTensive to female vanity, a false and ugly 
representation of her beauteous form. The fate 
of her son was not long deferred ; he w’as 
strangled with a bowstring, and the tyrant, in- 
sensible to pity or remorse, after surveying the 
body of the innocent youth, struck it rudely 
with his foot ; “ Thy father,” he cried, “ was a 
kmvej thy mother a nVcorc, and thyself a fool 
Andronintsi. The Romau sceptre, the reward 
ST^TIS crimes, was held by Andro- 

6ctot>er. * nicus about three years and a half 
as the guardian or sovereign of the empire. 


His government exhibited a singular contrast of 
vice and virtue. When he listened to his pas- 
sions, he was the scourge ; when he consulted 
his reason, the fatlier, of his people. In the 
exercise of private justice, he was equitable and 
rigorous: a shameful and pernicious venality 
was abolished, and the offices w'ere filled with 
the most deserving candidates by a prince who 
had sense to choose, and severity to punish. He 
prohibited the inhuman practice of pillaging the 
goods and persons of shipw recked mariners ; the 
provinces, so long the objects of oppression or 
neglect, revived in prosperity and plenty; and 
millions applauded the distant blessings of his 
reign, while he w'as cursed by the witnesses of ^ 
-his daily criieltie.s. The ancient proverb, That 
bloodthirsty is the man w'ho returns from ba- 
nishment to pow'er, had been applied with too 
much truth to Marius and Tiberius; and was 
now' verified for the third time in the life of 
Andronicus. His memory was stored with a 
black list of the enemies and rivals, who had 
traduced his merit, opposed his greatness, or 
insulted his misfortunes : and the only comfort 
of his exile w'as the sacred hope and promise of 
revenge. The necessary extinction of the young 
emperor and his mother imposed the fatal 
obligation of extirpating the friends, wdio hated, 
and might punish, the assassin ; and the repeti- 
tion of murder rendered him less willing, and 
less abk', to forgive. An horrid ii.arrative of the 
victims wdiom he sacrificed by poison or the 
sw'ord, by the sea or the flames, would be less 
expressive of his cruelty than tlie appellation of 
the Inilcyon clays, which w'as applied to a rare 
and bloodless week of repose ; the tyrant strove 
to transfer, on the law's and the judges, some 
portion of his guilt ; but the mask w'as fallen, 
and his subjects could no longer mistake the 
true author of their calamities. The noblest of 
the Greeks, more especially those who, by de- 
scent or alliance, might dispute the Comnenian 
inheritance, escaped from the monster’s den ; 

Nice or Prusa, Sicily or Cyprus, %vere their 
places of refuge ; and as their flight was already 
criminal, they aggravated their offence by an 
open revolt, and the Imperial title. Tet An- 
dronicus resisted the daggers and sw'ords of his 
most formidable enemies; Nice and Prusa were 
reduced and chastised : the Sicilians w'ere con- 
tent with the sack of Thessalonica ; and the 
distance of Cyprus xvas not more propitious to 
the rebel than to the tyrant. His throne was 
subverted by a rival w’ithout merit, and a people 
without arms. Isaac Angelas, a descendant in 
the female line from the great Alexius, was 
marked as a victim, by the prudence or super- 
stition of the emperor. In a moment of despair, 
Angel us defended his life and liberty, slew the 
executioner, and fled to the church of St. Sophia. 

The sanctuary was insensibly filled with a cu- 
rious and mournful crow'd, %vho, in his fate, 
prognosticated their owm. But their lament- 
ations were soon turned to curses, and their 
curses to threats: they dared to ask, Why do 
we fear? why do we obey ? We are many, and 
« he is one; our patience is the only bond o£ 

« our slavery.” Witb the dawn of day die city 
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burst into a general sedition, the prisons were 
thrown open, the coldest and most servile w'ere 
roused to the defence of their country, and 
Isaac, the second of the name, was raised from 
the sanctuary to the throne. Unconscious of 
his danger, tiie tyrant was absent ; withdrawn 
from the toils of state, in the delicious islands of 
the Propontis. He had contracted an indecent 
marriage with Alice, or Agnes, daughter of 
Lewis the Seventh, of France, and relict of the 
unfortunate Alexius j and his society, more 
suitable to his temper than to his age, w^as 
composed of a young wife and a favourite 
concubine. On the first alarm he rushed to 
^ Constantinople, impatient for the blood of the 
guilty; but he was astonished by the silence 
of the palace, the tumult of the city, and the 
general desertion of mankind. Andronicus 
proclaimed a free pardon to his subjects ; they 
neither desired, nor would grant, forgiveness : 
he ofFei'ed to resign the crowm to his son Ma- 
nuel ; but the virtues of the son could not 
expiate his father’s crimes. The sea was still 
open for his retreat ; but the news of the revo- 
lution had flown along the coast: w^heii fear 
liad ceased, obedience was no more: the Im- 
perial galley was pursued and taken by an 
armed brigantine ; and the tyrant was dragged 
to the presence of Isaac Angeliis, loaded with 
fetters, and a long chain round his neck. His 
eloquence, and the tears of his female com- 
panions, pleaded in vain for his life; but, in- 
stead of the decencies of a legal execution, the 
new monarch abandoned the criminal to the 
numerous sufferers, whom he had deprived of a 
father, an husband, or a friend. His teeth and 
hair, an eye and a hand, were torn from him, 
as a poor compensation for their loss ; and a 
^short respite was allowed, that he might feel the 
bitterness of death. Astride on a camel, with- 
out any danger of a rescue, he w’as carried 
tlurough the city, and the basest of the populace 
rejoiced to trample on the fallen majesty of 
their prince. After a thousand blows and out- 
rages, Andronicus was hung by the feet, be- 
tween tw'o pillars that supported the statues of 
a wolf and a sow ; and every hand that could 
reach the public enemy, inflicted on his body 
some mark of ingenious or brutal cruelty, till 
two friendly or furious Italians, plunging their 
swords into his body, released him from all 
human punishment. In this long and painful 
agony, " Lord have mercy upon me f and why 
“ will you bruise a broken reed ? ” were the only 
w'ords that escaped from his mouth. Our 
hatred for the tyrant is lost in pity for the man ; 
nor can we blame his pusillanimous resignation, 
since a Greek Christian was no longer master 
of his life. 

Isaac II. ^ tempted to expatiate 

extraordinary character and 

Sept- 12." adventures of Andronicus; but I 
shall here terminate the scrivs of the Greek 
emperors since the time of Horaclius. The 
branches that spj-ang from the Comnenian trunk 
Iwl insensibly withered ; and the male line was 
continued only in the posterity of Andronicus 
himself, who, in the public confusion, usurped 


the sovereignty of Trehizond, so obscure in his- 
tory, and so famous in romance. A private 
citizen of Philadelphia, Constantine Angelus, 
had emerged to wealth and honours, by his 
marriage with a daughter of the emperor Alexius. 
His son Andronicus is conspicuous only by his 
cowardice. His grandson Isaac punished and 
succeeded the tyrant : but he was dethroned by 
his own vices, and the ambition of his brother ; 
and their discord introduced the ^.i). i2nt, 
Latins to the conquest of Gonstan- 12. " 

tinople, the first great period in the fall of the 
Eastern empire. " 

If we compute the number and duration of 
the reigns, it will be found, that a period of six 
hundred years is filled by sixty emperors, in- 
cluding in the Augustan list some female sove- 
reigns; and deducting some usurpers who were 
never acknowledged in the capital, and some 
princes who did not live to possess their inherit- 
ance. The average proportion will allow ten 
years for each emperor, far below the chrono- 
logical rule of Sir Isaac Newton, who, from the 
experience of more recent and regular mon- 
archies, has defined about eighteen or twenty 
years as the term of an ordinary reign. The 
Byzantine empire was most tranquil and pros- 
perous when it could acquiesce in hereditary 
succession ; five dynasties, the Heraclian, Isau- 
rian, Amcrian, Basilian, and Comnenian families, 
enjoyed and transmitted the royal patrimony 
during their respective series of fivjepfour, three, 
six, and four generations ; several princes num- 
ber the years of their reign with those of their 
infancy ; and Constantine the Seventh and his 
two grandsons occupy the space of an entire 
century. But in the intervals of the Byzantine 
dynasties, the succession is rapid and broken, 
and the name of a successful candidate is speedily 
erased by a more fortunate competitor. Many 
were the paths that led to the summit of roy- 
alty : the fabric of rebellion was overthro%vn by 
the stroke of conspiracy, or undermined by the 
silent arts of intrigue: the favourites of the 
soldiers or people, of the senate or clergy, of 
the women and eunuchs, were alternately clothed 
with the purple: the means of their elevation 
were base, and their end was often contemptible 
or tragic. A being of tlie nature of man, en- 
dowed with the same fiiculties, but with a longer 
measure of existence, would cast down a smile 
of pity and contempt on the crimes and follies 
of human ambition, so eager, in a narrow span, 
to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoy- 
ment. It is thus that the experience of history 
exalts and enlarges the horizon of our intel- 
lectual view. In a composition of some days, 
in a perusal of some hours, six hundred years 
have rolled away, and the duration of a life or 
reign is contracted to a fleeting moment: the 
grave is ever beside the throne ; the success of a 
criminal is almost instantly followed by the loss 
of his prize ; and our immortal reason survives 
and disdains the sixty phantoms of kings who 
have passed before our eyes, and faintly dwell 
on our remembrance. The observation, that, in 
every age and climate, ambition has prevailed 
with the same commanding energy, may abate 
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the surprise of a philosopher; but while he con- 
tlemns the vanit)’-, he may search the motive, of 
this universal desire to obtain and hold the 
sceptre of dominion. To the greater part of the 
Byzantine series, we cannot reasonably ascribe 
the love of fame and of mankind. The virtue 
alone of John Gomnenus was beneficent and 
pure ; the most illustrious of the princes, who 
precede or follow that respectable name, have 
trod with some dexterity and vigour the crooked 
and bloody paths of a selfish policy: in scru- 
tinising the imperfect characters of Leo the 
Isaurian, Basil the First, and Alexius Gomnenus, 
of Theophilus, the second Basil, and Manuel 
Comnenxis, our esteem and censure are almost 
equally balanced; and the remainder of the 
Imperial crowd could only desire and expect to 
be forgotten by posterity. Was personal hap- 
piness the aim and object of their ambition? I 
shall not descant on the vulgar topics of the 
misery of kings ; but I may surely observe, that 
their condition, of all others, is the most preg- 
nant wdth fear, and the least susceptible of hope. 
For these opposite passions, a larger scope was 
allowed in the revolutions of antiquity, than in 
the smooth and solid temper of the modern 
w'orld, which cannot easily repeat either the 
triumph of Alexander or the fall of Darius. 
But the peculiar infelicity of the Byzantine 
princes exposed them to domestic perils, without 
affording any lively promise of foreign conquest. 
From the pinnacle q|" greatness, Andronicus was 
precipitated by a death more cruel and shameful 
than that of the vilest malefactor ; but the most 
glorious of bis predecessors had much more to 
dread from tlxeir subjects than to hope from their 
enemies. The army was licentious without 
spirit, the nation turbulent without freedom: 
the barbarians of the East and West pressed on 
the monarchy, and the loss of the provinces was 
terminated by the final servitude of the capital. 

The entire series of Roman emperors, from 
the first of the Cicsars to the last of the Gon- 
stantines, extends above fifteen hundred years: 
and the term of dominion, unbroken by foreign 
conquest, surpasses the measure of tlie ancient 
monarchies; tlie Assyrians or Medes, the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus, or those of Alexander. 
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Introduction, W orship, mid Persecution of Images. 
— licDolt of Italy and Pome. — Te?nporal Do^ 
minion of the Popes. — Conquest of Italy by 
the Pranks. — Pstahlishment of Images . — 
Character and Coronation of Charlemagne. — 
Pestoratlon awl Decay of the Roman Empire 
in the West, — Independence of Italy* — Con^ 
stituimn ^ the Germanic Body. 

introdurtion In tlic connection of the church and 
thecStiaa'* State, 1 luive considered the former 
church. subservient only, and relative, to 

X The loamwl Sdden has given the hiutory of transuhstantiaf ion in 
z comprehensive anti pithy sentence. “ This opinion is only rhetoric 
“ twraetl into logic.’' (Ilis XVerks, vol. lii. p. 2073. in his Table* 
Talk.) 

2 Nee inteilJgunt liomines inepiissimi, quf.tl si sentire simulacra et 
moveri possents atloratura lunninem fuissent h quo sunt expoHta 
(Uivin. Imtitut, 1. in c. 2.). I.act;uitiua is the last, as well as the 


the latter; a salutary maxim, if in fact, as well 
as in narrative, it had ever been held sacred. 
The oriental philosophy of the Gnostics, the 
dark abyss of predestination and grace, and the 
strange transformation of the Eucharist from 
the sign to the substance of Christ’s body,^ I 
have purposely abandoned to the curiosity of 
speculative divines. But I have reviewed, with 
.diligence and pleasure, the objects of ecclesias- 
tical history, by which the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire were materially atfected, the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, the constitution of the 
Catholic church, the ruin of Paganism, and the 
sects that arose from the mysterious controversies 
concerning the Tidnity and incarnation. At the 
head of this class, we may justly rank the worship 
of images, so fiercely disputed in the eighth and 
ninth centuries ; since a question of popular .su- 
perstition produced the revolt of Italy, the tem- 
poral poAver of the popes, and the restoration of 
the Roman empire in the West. 

The primitive Christians were possessed wdth 
an unconquerable repugnance to the use and 
abuse of images ; and this aversion may be 
ascribed to their descent from the Jew's, and 
their enmity to the Greeks. The Mosaic laxv 
had severely proscribed all i-epresentations of the 
Deity ; and that precept w-as firmly established in 
the principles and practice of the chosen people. 
The xvit of the Christian apologists was pointed 
against the foolish idolaters, who bowed before 
the workmanship of their own hands ; the images 
of l)rass and marble, which, had they been en- 
dow'ed with sense .and motion, should have started 
rather from the pedestal to adore the creative 
powers of the artist.” Perhaps some recent and 
imperfect converts of the Gnostic tribe might 
crown the statues of Christ and St, Paul with 
the profane honours which they paid to those of 
Aristotle and Pythagoras; 3 but the public reli- 
gion of the Catholics was uniformly simple .and 
spiritual ; and the first notice of the use of pic- 
tures is in the censm'o of the council of Illiberis, 
three hundred years after the Christian sera. 
Under the successors of Constantine, in the 
peace and luxury of the triumphant church, the 
more prudent bishops condescended to indulge 
a visible superstition, for the benefit of the mul- 
titude : and, after the ruin of Paganism, they 
were no longer restrained by the apprehension 
of an odious parallel. The first introduction of 
a symbolic worship was in the veneration of the 
cross, and of relics. The saints and martyrs, 
w'hose intercession was implored, were seated on 
the right hand of God; but the gracious and 
often supernatural favours, which, in the popular 
belief, were showered round their tomb, con- 
veyed an unquestionable sanction of the devout 
pilgrims, "who visited, and toxiched, and kissed, 
these lifeless remains, the memorials of their 
merits and sufferings.^ But a memorial, more 
interesting than the skull or the sandals of a de- 
parted worthy, is the faithful copy of his person 

most eloquent, of the Latin apologists. Their raillery of idols attacks 
not only the object, hut the form and matter. 

5 See Irenffius, Epiphanius, and Augustin <B.isnage, Hist, ties 
Eglises Eeformues, tom. ii. |>. l.’ilS.). I’his Gnostic practice Xias 
a singtilav affinity -with the private worship of Alexander Sevenis 
(I.ampridius, e. 29. I^ardner, Heathen Testimonies, vol. iii. p. 5 J •)• 

4 See this History, ante, v 2SO. 339. 147-449. 
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and features, delineated by the arts of painting 
or sculpture. In every age, such copies,^s<)Uon* 
senial to liuinan feelings, have been chenshed 
bv the zeal of private friendship, or public 
esteem: the images of the Roman emperors 
were adored with civil, and almost religious 
lionours ; a reverence loss ostentatious, but moie 
sincere, was applied to the statues of sages and 
patriots ; and tiiese profane virtues, these splen- 
did sins, disappeared in the presence of the holy 
men, who had died for their celestial and ever- 
lasting country. At first, the expe- 
rhnent was made with caution and 
scruple; and the venerable pictures were dis- 
creetly allowed to instruct the ignorant, to awaken 
the cold, and to gratify the prejudices of the 
heathen proselytes. By a slow though mevit- 
able progression, the honours of the original were 
transferred to the copy: the devout Christian 
prayed before the image of a saint; and the 
Fagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, and in- 
cense, again stole into the Catholic church. The 
scruples of reason, or piety, were silenced by the 
strong evidence of visions and miracles ; and the 
pictures which speak, and move, and bleed, must 
be endowed with a divine energy, and may be 
considered as the proper objects of religious 
adoration. The most audacious pencil might 
tremble in the rash attempt of defining, by forms 
and colours, the infinite Spirit, the eternal ba- 
ther, who pervades and sustains the uiiivei se. ^ 
But the superstitious mind was more easily re- 
conciled to paint and to worship the angels, and, 
above all, the Son of God, under the human 
shape, which, on earth, they have condescended 
to assume. The second person of the Trinity 
had been clothed with a real and mortal body ; 
but that body had ascended into heaven ; and, 
iSd not some similitude been presented to the 
eyes of his disciples, the spiritual worship of 
Christ might have been obliterated by the visible 
relics and representations of the saints. ^ A si- 
milar indulgence w^as requisite, and propitious, 
for the Virgin Mary : the place of her burial 
w^as unknown ; and the assumption of her soul 
and body into heaven was adopted by the cre- 
dulity of the Greeks and Latins. The use, and 
even the w'orship, of images, was firmly estab- 
lished before the end of the sixth century : they 
were fondly cherished by the warm imagination 
of the Greeks and Asiatics : the Pantheon and 
Vatican were adorned with the emblems of a new 
superstition ; but this semblance of idolatry was 

6 Of yap TO Oftov {metptop km aKTjiTrnv fiopfaLc, riert km 

oxmaMV av€t.KaSopiev. ovre km ^\ok rr/y irrepoyatav KMjrpo- 

auoi'p'^oif QViTuiv Tiu>iiv (CoucUiuin ^iCGnuni;, ii* In 

Collect. labb. tom. viii. p. 1025. edit. Venct,). II seroit peut-Gtre 
3 -propos (le we point soulFrir d’imafies de la Trim td on de la Diviwjtd; 
les ddfenseurs. les plus xdlds des images ayant condamnd ^lles-ci, et le 
concile de Trente ne pari ant que des_ images de Jesus Christ et des 
Saints (Dupin, Bibliot. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 1.’54.). 

e This general history of images is drawn from the xxhil bciok ot 
the Hist, des Eglises Reformdes of Basnage, tom. li. p. 1310-1337. 
He was a Protestant, but of a noanly spirit ; and on this head the 
Protestants are so notoriously in the right, that they can venture to be 
impartial. See the perjilexity of poor Briar Pagi, Critlca, tom. i. p* 4-2. 

7 After removing some nibbtsh of miracle and incimsistency, it 
may be allowed, that as late as the year 300, Paneas in Palestine was 
decorated with a bron'/,e statue, representing a grave personage wntpt 
in a cloak, with a grateful or suppliant female kneeUng betore him, 
and that an inscription — > Swrijot, rw Kvtpyew — - 'was perhaps in- 
seribed on the pedestal. By the Christians, tbte group was foolishly 
explained of their founder and the poor woman whom he hart cuml of 

blebdy fidx (Euseb. vJi. IS. Philostor^. viii 3, &o.). M 0 .n 1 . 


sobre more reasonably conjectures the ■ 
emperor 'V'espasian j in the latter^ supp 
province, or perhaps the < 
tom. xiii. p* t— 92.). 


M.delfeaii- 

, jllonius, or the 

eititm, the female is a city, a 
— . .. „ tS^rmanique, 


more coldly entertained by the rude barbarians 
and the Arian clergy of the West. The boldm- 
forms of sculpture, in brass or marlile, which 
peopled the temples of antiquity, were offensive 
to the fancy or conscience of the Christian 
Greeks; and a smooth surf ice of (xilours has 
ever been esteemed a more decent and harmless 
mode of imitation. <5 ^ 

The merit and effect of a cojiy The image 
depends on its resemblance with ofEdo^sa. 
the original; but the primitive Christians were 
ignorant of the genuine features of tlie Son ot^ 
God, his mother, and his apostles : the statue of 
Christ at Paneas in Palestine ’ was more^ pro- 
bably that of some temporal saviour ; the Gnos- 
tics and their profane monuments w'ere re})ro- 
bated ; and the fancy of the Christian artists 
could only be guided by the clandestine imi- 
tation of some heathen model. In this distress a 
hold and dexterous invention assured at once the 
likeness of the image and the innocence of the 
worship. A new superstructure of faille was 
raised on the popular basis of a Syrian legend, 
on the correspondence of Christ and Abgariis, 
so famous in the days of Eusebiiis, so reliict- 
antly deserted by our modern advocates* 1 he 
bishop of Caisarea 8 records the epistle, but he 
most strangely forgets the picture, of Christ ; to 
the perfect impression of his face on a linen, 
with which he gratified the faitli of the royal 
stranger, who had invoked his healing power, 
and offered the strong city of Edessa to protect 
him against the malice of the Jews. 1 lie ig- 
norance of the primitive church is explained by 
the long imprisonment of the image in a niehe^ 
of the wall, from w'hence, after an oblivion of 
five hundred years, it was released by some 
prudent bishop, and seasonably presented to the 
devotion of the times. Its first and most glo- 
rious exploit was the deliverance of the city 
from the arms of Chosroes Nushirvan ; and it 
was soon revered as a pledge of the divine pro- 
mise, that Edessa should never be taken by a 
foreign enemy. It is true, indeed, that the text 
of Procopius ascribes the double deliverance of 
Edessa to the wealth and valour of her citizens, 
who purchased the alisence and repelled the 
assaults of the Persian monarch. He w'as ig- 
norant, the profane historian, of the testimony 
which he is compelled to deliver in the eccle- 
siastical page of Evagrius, that the Palladium 
w'as exposed on the rampart, and tiiat the water 
which had been sprinkled on the holy face, in- 

S Eust‘1). Hist. Eccles. 1. i. c, 13. The leaniod Assemannus has 
brought ui> the collateral aid of three Syrians, St. Ephrem, «losua 
Stvlites, and .Tames bishop of Sanig ; but I do not find any notice of 
the Syriac original or the archives of Edessa (Bibliot. Orient, tom. i. 
1 ^. 31fi. 420. 554.) ; their vague belief is probably derived from the 

^9 'Fhc evidence for these epistles is stated and i-ejected by the 
candid Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol, i. p. 297—309.). Ainonp- 
theherd of bigots who are forcibly driven from this convement, but 
untenable, post, I am ashametl, with the Urabes, Caves, qillenyinfs, 
&c. to discover Mr. Addison, an Englisli gentleman, (his Works, 
vol. i. p. 52S. Baskerville'.s edition) ; but his suneraeial tract, on the 
Christian religion owes its credit to his name, hi.s .style, and the m 
tenwted applause of mir clergy. 

10 From the silence of James of Ravug (Asseman. Bilihot. Unent. 
p, 2S9. .318.), and the testimony of Evagrius (Hist. Eecles. I. iv, 
e. 27.), I conclude that this fable was invented between ilut years 
521 and 591, most probably after the siege of Edessa in 540 ( Asseman, 
tom. i. p. 410. Procopius, de Bull. Persic. 1. ii.). It is the swonl 
auA buckler of (Jregory II. (in Eplst. J. ad l/oon. Isaur. Concil, 
tom. viii. p. fi5(», (i,07.), of John Dtnmiscenus (Opera, tom. i. p. 281* 
edit. Lcquien), and of the second Nicene Council (Actio v. p. 10.30.) 
Tlve most perfect edition may be found in Cedrenus (Compend. p. 176 
-178.). 
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stoad of quenching, added new fuel to the flames 
of the besieged. Affcex' this important service, 
the image of Edessa was preserved witli respect 
and gratitude; and if the Armenians rejected 
the legend, the more credulous Greeks adored 
tlie similitude, which was not the work of any 
mortal pencil, but the immediate creation of the 
divine original The style and sentiments of 
a Byzantine hymn will declare how fxir their 
worshii) was removed from the grossest idolatry. 

How can we with mortal eyes contemplate 
“ this image, whose celestial splendour the host 
of iieaveii presumes not to behold ? He who 
“ dwells in heaven condescends this day to visit 
us by his venerable image : He who is seated 
on the cherubim, visits us this day by a pic- 
tiire, which the Father has delineated with his 
immaculate hand, which he has formed in an 
ineffable manner, and which we sanctify by 
“ adoring it with fear and love.’* Before the 
end of the sixtli century, these images, ?}iade 
mi/iotd hands (in Greek it is a single word),ii 
were propagated in the camps and cities of the 

itsco ies Eastern empire ; they were the 
{►copies. q£ worship, and the instru- 

ments of miracles; and in the hour of danger or 
tumult, their venei’able presence could revive 
the hope, rekindle the courage, or repress the 
fury, of the Roman legions. Of these pictures, 
the far greater part, the transenpts of a human 
pencil, could only pretend to a secondary like- 
ness and improper title : but there were some of 
higher descent, wlio derived their resemblance 
from an immediate contact with the original, 
endowed, for that purpose, with a miraculous 
and prolifle virtue. The most ambitious as- 
pired from a filial to a fraternal relation with 
the image of Edessa ; and such is the vero?nca 
of Rome, or Spain, or Jerusalem, which Christ 
in' his agony and bloody sweat applied to his 
face, and delivered to an holy matron. The 
fruitful precedent was speedily transferred to 
tlie Virgin Mary, and the saints and martyrs* 
In the church of Diospolis, in Palestine, the 
features of the Mother of God were deeply 
inscribed in a marble column : the East and 
West have been decorated by the pencil of 
St. Luke ; and the Evangelist, who was perhaps 
a physician, has been forced to exercise the 
occupation of a painter, so profane and odious 
ill the eyes of the primitive Christians. The 
Olympian Jove, created by the muse of Homer 
and the chisel of Phidias, might inspire a phi- 
losophic mind with momentary devotion; but 
these Catholic images were faintly and flatly 
delineated by monkish artists in the last dege- 
neracy of taste and genius. 


The worship of images had stolen ovpofJtion to 
into the church by insensible de- image wwiihip. 
grees, and each petty step w'as pleasing to the 
superstitious mind, as productive of comfort, and 
innocent of sin. But in the beginning of the 
eighth century, in the full magnitude of the abuse, 
the more timorous Gi'eekswere awakened by an 
apprehension, that under the mask of Christianity, 
they had restored the religion of their fathers : 
they heard, wdtli grief and impatience, the name 
of Idolaters ; the incessant charge of the Jews 
and Mahometans, 15 who derived from the Law 
and the Koran an immortal hatred to graven 
images and all relative worship. The servitude 
of the Jews might curb their zeal, and depreciate 
their authority ; but the triumphant Musiilmans, 
who reigned at Damascus, and threatened Con- 
stantinople, cast into the scale of reproach the ac- 
cumulated weight of truth and victory. The cities 
of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, had been forti- 
fied with the images of Christ, his mother, and 
his saints ; and each city presumed on the hope 
or promise of miraculous defence. In a rapid 
conquest of ten years, the Arabs subdued those 
cities and these images ; and, in their opinion, the 
Lord of Hosts pronounced a decisive judgment 
between the adoration and contempt of these mute 
and inanimate idols. For a while Edessa iiad 
braved the Persian assaults ; but the chosen city, 
the spouse of Christ, was involved in the common 
ruin ; and his divine resemblance became the 
slave and trophy of the infidels. After a servi- 
tude of three hundred years, the Paladium was 
yielded to the devotion of Constantinople, for a 
ransom of twelve thousand pounds of silver, the 
redemption of two hundred Musulmans, and a 
perpetual truce for the territory of Edessa. In 
this season of distress and dismay, the eloquence 
of the monks was exercised in the defence of 
images; and they attempted to prove, that the sin 
and schism of the greatest part of the Orientals 
had forfeited the favour, and annihilated the vir- 
tue, of these precious symbols. But they were 
now opposed by the murmurs of many simple or 
rational Christians, who appealed to the evidence 
of texts, of facts, and of the primitive times, and 
secretly desired the reformation of the church. 
As the worship of images had never been esta- 
blished by any general or positive law, itsprogress 
in the Eastern Empire had been retarded, or ac- 
celerated, by the diferences of men and manners, 
the local degrees of refinement, and the personal 
charactersof the bishops. The splendid devotion 
was fondly cherished by the levity of the capital, 
and the inventive genius of the Byzantine clergy; 
while the rude and remote districts of Asia were 
strangers to this innovation of sacred luxury. 


11 AxetpoTToiTjroc, See Ducar)j?e, in Gloss. Gr« 2 c. ot Lat. The sub- 
ject is tmitfd with e(|ual learning: and bij^otryhy the Jesuit Gretsar 
(Sviitiieina do Iniaeinihus non MrmCi factis, ad calcem Oodini de 
OlHt;lih, p. -.TI.IO.), the ass, or rather the fox, of lnf;oldstadt (see 
the S<'alif;emn;i) ; with ctpal reason and wit by the Protestant Beau- 
siobre, Iti the ironical controversy which he has spretid through many 
vnhunos of the iribUothi'sme (lermanuiue (tom. xviil. n. 1-.50. xi, 
n. tiT—tiS. XXV. p. I-..'?!), xxvii. p. 85-.11S. xxviii. p. 1--33. xxxx. 
«. lll .-l lS. xxxii. 1 ). 75--107. xxxiv. p. G7-~9fi.}. 

12 Thcnphylact Sunocatta (1. ii. c. 3. p. 31. 1. iiU c. 1. p. 63.) ce- 
lebrates the Scar^/itwv eimtr^a, which he styles axe^fiovotvrov ; yet it 
•was no more than a copy, since he adds affxfrvrrou to 

pwuawt (of Edessa) $maK&)ov<n rt afifiijrov. See ragi, tom. u* A.y. 
&St;,No.ll. , „ 

1.3 See, in die genuine or supposed works of John Damascenus, two 
passages on tlie Virgin and St. Luke, -which have not been noticed by 


Gretser.nor consequently by Beausobre {Opera Job. Damascen. tom.i. 
r.618.631.U 

14 “Your scandalous figures stand quite out from the canvas: 
**they are as bad as a group of statues!" It was thus that the 
ignorance and bigotry of a Greek priest applauded the pictures of 
Titian, which he had ordered and refused to accept. 

15 By Cedrenus, Zonaras, Glycas, and Manasses, the origin of the 
Iconoclasts is impute<i to the caliph Yexid and two Jews, who pro-, 
mised theempire to Leo ; and the reproaches of these hostile sectaries 
are turned into an absurd conspiracy for restoring the purity of the 
Christian worship {see Spanheim, Hist. Imag. c. ii,). 

16 See Elmactn {Hist. Saracen, p. 267.), Ahulpharagius {Dynast, 
p. SH11.L and Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 26 1.), and the criticisms 
of Bag! {tom. iii. A. D. 914.). The prudent Franciscan refuses to 
detenniiie whether the image of Edessa now reposes at Rome or 
Genoa ; hut its repose is inglorious, and tiiis ancient object of worship 
IS no longer famous or fashionable. 
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IMaiiy largs congrcgsttioiis of Gnostics 0 >nd Ana.ns 
maintained, after their conversion, tlie simple wor- 
ship wliidi had preceded their separation ; and the 
Armenians, the most warlike subjects of Rome, 
were not reconciled, in the twelfth century, to the 
sight of images. ^7 These various denominations 
of men afforded a fund of prejudice and aversion, 
of small account in the villages of Anatolia or 
Thrace, but which, in the fortune of a soldier, a 
prelate, or an eunuch, might be often connected 
with the pow'ers of the church and state, 
u-otheico. Of such adventurers, the most 
fortunate was the emperor Leo the 
A.b.72()-.840. Yhird, ^8 who, from the mountains 
of Isauria, ascended the throne of the East. 
He was ignorant of sacred and proftine letters ; 
but his education, his reason, perhaps his inter- 
course with the Jews and Arabs, had inspired the 
martial peasant wdth an hatred of images ; and it 
was held to be the duty of a prince, to impose on 
his subjects the dictates of his own conscience. 
But in the outset of an unsettled reign, during 
ten years of toil and danger, Leo submitted to tire 
meanness of hypocrisy, bowed before the idols 
which he despised, and satisfied the Roman pon- 
tiff with the annual professions of his orthodoxy 
and zeal. In the reformation of religion, his first 
steps were moderate and cautious : he assembled 
a great council of senators and bishops, and 
enacted, with their consent, that all the images 
should be removed from the sanctuary and altar 
to a proper height in the churches, wdiere they 
might be visible to the eyes, and inaccessible to 
the superstition of the people. But it w'as im- 
possible on either side to check the rapid though 
adverse impulse of veneration and abhorrence ; 
in their lofty position, the sacred images still 
edified dieir votaries, and reproached the tyrant 
He was himself provoked by resistance and in- 
vective ; and Ins own party accused him of an 
imperfect discharge of his duty, and urged for 
his imitation the example of the Jewish king, 
who had broken without scruple the brazen ser- 
pent of the temple. By a second edict, he pro- 
scribed the existence as well as the use of reli- 
gious pictures ; the churches of Constantinople 
and the provinces were cleansed from idolatry ; 
the images of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, 
were demolished, or a smooth surface of plaster 
was spread over the walls of the edifice. The 
sect of the Iconoclasts was supported by the 
zeal and despotism of six emperors, and the East 
and West were involved in a noisy conflict of one 
hundred and twenty years. It was the design of 
Leo the Isaurian to pronounce the condemnation 
of images, as an article of faith, and by the au- 
thority of a general council ; but the convoca- 
tion of sucli an assembly was reserved for his son 
Constantine ; and tiiough it is stigmatised by 

17 Ap;iev4oic teat AX«j(t«vot 5 tTncrr)^ Ayuav eucova)P wfmokWijtrtQ 
aTnjyopevrai (Nicetns, 1. ji. p. S.'jS.). The Armenian churches are 
still content with the Cross (Missions du Levant, tom. iii. p. 118,): 
but surelj? the superstitious (Jreek Is unjust to the superstition of the 
Germans of the xiith century. 

IS Our original, but not impartial, monuments of the Iconoclasts 
must be drawn from the Acts of the Councils, tom. viil. and ix. 
Collect. LabM, edit. V enet. and the historical wriUngH of Tlveophanes, 
JNicei>borus, Manasses, Cedn nus, Zonaras, Stc. Of the modern Oa. I 
tbolios, IJaronius, Pagi, Natalis Alexander (Hist. Eceles. Kecuhim ' 
viii, and ix,),ana Maimbourg (Hiht. des Iconoclswte^j have treated 


the subject with learning, passion, and credulity, 'i'lm Ihrotestant 
iahours of Frederic Spanheim (Htstorla Imaginum mtituta} and 
.Tames Basnage ^Hist. des Eglises Befonnfes, tom. ii. 1. xxlU* p. 1SS59 
—1385.) are cast into the Iconoclast scale. With thlfr mutual aid, and 


triumphant bigotry a.s a meeting of fools and 
atheists, their own partial and mutilated acts be- 
tray many symptoms of reason and 
pietv. The debates and decrees oi constant ufoiiic. 
many provincial synods introduced 
the summons of the general council which met 
in the suburbs of Constantinople, and was 
composed of the respectable nuniber of three 
hundretl and tliirty-eiglit bishops of Europe and 
Anatolia; for the patriarchs of Antioch and 
Alexandria were the slaves of the caliph, and 
the Roman pontiff had withdrawn the churclies 
of Italy and the West from the communion of the 
Greeks. This Byzantine synod assumed the rank 
and powers of the seventh general council ; yet 
even this title was a recognition of the six pre- 
ceding assemblies, which had laboriously built tlie 
structure of the Catholic faith. After a serious 
deliberation of six months, the three hundred and 
thirty-eight bishops pronounced and subscribed 
an unanimous decree, that all visible symbols of 
Christ, except in the Eucharist, were either blas- 
phemous or heretical; that image-worship was a 
corruption of Christianity and a renewal of Pa- 
ganism ; that all such monuments of idolatry 
should be broken or erased : and that tliose who 
should refuse to deliver the objects of their pri- 
vate superstition, were guilty of disobedience to 
the autliority of the church and of the emperor. 
In their loud and loyal acclamation.s, they cele- 
brated the merits of their temporal redeemer ; 
and to his zeal and justice they intrusted the 
execution of their spiritual censures. At Con- 
stantinople, as in the former councils, the will of 
the prince was the rule of episcopal faith ; hut 
on this occasion, 1 am inclined to suspect that 
a large majority of the prelates sacrificed their 
secret conscience to the temptations of hope and 
fear. In the long night, of super- 
stition, the Christians had wandered 
far aw^ay from the simplicity of the Gospel : nor 
was it easy for them to discern the clue, and tread 
back the mazes, of the labyrinth. Tlie w'orship 
of images was inseparably blended, at least to a 
pious fancy, with the Cross, the Virgin, the 
Saints, and their relics : the holy gTOund was 
involved in a cloud of miracles and visions ; and 
the nerves of the mind, curiosity and scepticism, 
w^ere benumbed by the habits of obedience and 
belief. Constantine himself is accused of in- 
dulging a royal licence to doubt, or deny, or 
deride, the mysteries of the Catholics , 20 but they 
were deeply inscribed in the public and private 
creed of his bishops ; and the boldest Iconoclast 
might assault wdth a secret horror the monuments 
of popular devotion, which were consecrated to 
the honour of his celestial patrons. In the 
reformation of the sixteenth century, freedom 
and knowledge had expanded all the faculties of 

opposite tendency, it is easy for tut to poise the balaticc with philo- 
sophic intlillbrcnce. 

11) Soitit! llowers of rhetoric are 5!wtnTt>P wnpavof^ov kiu a^ew, and 
tilt* liishons /uarct&tjSjuoira*. lly DanniKCwms it is stj'letl attupoz na.!, 
aatKra<; (Opera, tom. i. n. 023.). Spaitheim's Apology for the SymKl 
of (’onstantinoj)U; (p. 171, &r.) Is n'orked tij> with truth and liigo- 
mtiU-, from such matevials an he emtSd tind in the Nictme Acts 
(p. l()>lf>, &c.). The witty John of Bmtiascus conv«;rts erfiawnwi 
Into tniOKorcnii:, nnikes them KtuXuiSwXtivti slaves of tlieir bolly, &o. 
Opera, tom. i. p. 30fi, 

2() He is accused of prosorihing the title of saint ; styling the Virgin, 
mother of Chnut ; comparing her after her delivery to an emjity purse ; 
OI A nanism, Nestorianism, &c. In his defence, Spanltelm (c. iv, 
p. 207.) is somewhat erabarrawd between the interm of a Protestant 
and tlie duty of an orthodox lUvija*. 
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man ; the thirst of innovation superseded the 
I'cverencc of antiquity ; and the vigour of Eu- 
rope coiikl disdain those phantoms which ter- 
rified the sickly and servile weakness of the 
Greeks. 

TJjdr scandal of an abstract heresy 

«u|ou or the can be only proclaimed to the people 
inoiiks.^ by the blast of the ecclesiastical 

A.i). trumpet; but the most ignorant can 

jierceive, the most torpid must feel, the pro- 
fanation and downfal of their visible deities, 
'J'he first hostilities of Leo were directed against 
a lofty Christ on the vestibule, and above the 
gate, of the palace. A ladder had been planted 
for the jissault, but it was furiously shaken by 
a crowd of zealots and women : they beheld, 
with pious transport, the ministers of sacrilege 
tumbling from on high, and dashed against the 
pavement; and the honours of the ancient 
martyrs were prostituted to these criminals, who 
justly snlfered for murder and rebe.llion/'^^ The 
execution of the Imperial edicts was resisted by 
frequent tumults in Constantinople and the pro- 
vinces : the person of Leo was endangered, his 
officers were massacred, and the popular enthu- 
siasm was quelled by the strongest efforts of the 
civil and military power. Of the Archipelago, 
01 Holy Sea, the numerous islands were filled 
M ith linages and monks : their votaries abjured, 
w ithout SCI uple, the enemy of Christ, his mother, 
and the saints • they aimed a fleet of boats and 
galleys, displayed their consecrated banners, and 
boldly steeled for the harbour of Constantinople, 
to place on the throne a new favourite of God 
and the people. They depended on the succour 
of a miracle ; but their miracles were inefficient 
against the Greek fi'c; and, after the defeat and 
conllagration of their ileet, the naked islands 
were abandoned to the clemency or justice of 
the conqueror. The son of Leo, in the first 
year of his reign, had imdertaken an expedition 
against the Saracens; during his absence, the 
capital, the palace, and the purple, were occu- 
pied by his kinsman Artavasdes, the ambitious 
champion of the orthodox faith. The worship 
of images was triumphantly restored : the pa- 
triarch renounced his dissimulation, or dissem-. 
bled his sentiments ; and the righteous claim 
of the usurper was acknowledged, both in the 
new, and in ancient, Ronxi. Constantine fiew 
for refuge to his paternal mountains ; but he 
descended at the head of the bold and affec- 
tionate Isaurians ; and his final victory con- 
founded the arms and predictions of the fanatics. 
His long reign was distracted with clamour, 
sedition, conspiracy, and mutual hatred, and 
sanguinary revenge ; the persecution of images 
was the motive, or pretence, of his adversaries ; 


and, if they missed a temporal diadem, they were 
rewarded by the Greeks with the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. In every act of open and clandestine 
treason, the emperor felt the unforgiving enmity 
of the monks, the faithful slaves of the supersti- 
tion to wliich they owed their riches and infiu- 
ence. They prayed, they preached, they absolved, 
they infiamed, they conspired; the solitude of 
Palestine poured forth a torrent of invective ; 
and the pen of St. John Damascenus,2‘i the last 
of the Greek fatliers, devoted the tyrant’s head, 
both in this world and the next 23 " l am not at 
leisure to examine how far the monks provoked, 
nor how much they have exaggerated, their real 
and pretended sufferings, nor how many lost 
their lives or limbs, their eyes or their beards, by 
the cruelty of the emperor. From the chastise- 
ment of individuals, he proceeded to the aboli- 
tion of the order ; and, as it was wealthy and 
useless, bis resentment might be stimulated by 
avarice, and justified by patriotism. The for- 
midable name and mission of the J>rag,on,^^ his 
visitor-general, excited the terror and abhorrence 
of the black nation : the religious communities 
were dissolved, the buildings were converted into 
magazines, or barracks; the lands, moveables, 
and cattle, were confiscated ; and our modern 
precedents will support the charge, that much 
wanton ormaiicious havoc was exercised against 
the relics, and even the books, of the monasteries. 
With the habit and profession of monks, the 
public and private worship of images was rigor- 
ously proscribed ; and it should seem, that a 
solemn abjuration of idolatry was exacted from 
the subjects, or at least from tlie clergy, of the 
Eastern empire. 25 

The patient East abjured, with 
reluctance, her sacred images ; they ** ® ° 
were fondly cherished, and vigorously defended, 
by the independent zeal of the Italians. In ec- 
clesiastical rank and jurisdiction, the patriarch 
of Constantinople and the pope of Borne w^ere 
nearly equal. But the Greek prelate was a 
domestic slave under the eye of his master, at 
whose nod he alternately j>assed from the con- 
vent to the throne, and from the throne to the 
convent, A distant and dangerous station, 
amidst the barbarians of the West, excited the 
spirit and freedom of the Latin bishops. Their 
popular election endeared them to the Romans; 
the public and private indigence was relieved 
by their ample revenue; and the weakness or 
neglect of the emperors compelled them to con- 
sult, both in peace and w'ar, the temporal safety 
of the city. In the school of adversity the priest 
insensibly imbibed the virtues and the ambition 
of a prince ; the same character was assumed, 
the same policy was adopted, by the Italian, the 


21 The 1 
relKillkm, 

Imp... I, eou. — < - , 

llTOOtlne wrmien wbu killixl thv luipei'j-U ofuwis. . , 

*22 .Johiij or Mansur, was a noble Cbristiivn of Damasous, who new 
a couhuloKUilo oiliw in tbt; sorvioo of tlnu caliph. Hi-, steal in the cause 
of images exposeil him to the rosentniiont anti treudicr^r ot the Orwk 
emutjror; anti on the svispUnon tf a. treasonable conv^vonclence. he 
was tJeinnvetl of his ridit hnncl, which was mimculmisly restoml by 
the ViVKin. After tins dcUverance. he r signed his pinct^ disttilmted 
ius wcaTth, anti huried himsolfin the ntmiastery ot Kt, Siibas, tytween 
.Terusalejn and the Dwtrt Sea. 'n.e legt'tul is tauious ; but his learned 
tKlitor, father la-miien, has unluckily provetl 

set'tnis wfis .alrcatlv a monk before the Iconoclast dispute (Opexs/ 
tom. i. Vit. bt. Joan. Daiuascen. p. 10-13. ct Nota* aU !««.), 


23 After sending Leo to the devil, he introduces his heir —to 

(ttapov »VT(>v xai. rypt avroii xXrjpovo^icoc tn> 

lytvajjuevot (Opera Damascen. tom. i. p. {!2f).). If the authenticity of 
this piece be suspicious, we are sure that in other works, no longer 
extant, Damascenus bestowed on Constantine the titles of j/«uw 
'inirprnuAiLvoo. U.icrcin/tav Itoin. 1. 1). 300.1. 

Theophanes and Ce- 
Minpare .the Uraco.of ■ 
. j and highly solace* 

Kara iracrav t^eipxi-av rr)v irro i^e 
ayroxi, irairrat iweypuif'sc Kut o/avvvaL rov aBcnjaui rrjv rrpo- 
OKVvrjmvriJW acKrtov ckovwv (Unniascen. (Ip. tom. i. p. 025.). This 
path and subscription X do not rememher to have seen in any modem 
eomphatioa. 


24 in the narratiie of this j>er.sf*cutiou from 
drenus, Spahheim (p. 233-2.38.) is happy to . 
IjCO with the dragoons {Dmamtti ot Louis XIV 
Hi rnself with this controversial nun. 
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yjj ^iKid si Christiaui olira non dftposTieruntNeronetnatrt Juliamim, 
id ftnt quia dterant vires temjiornles (Jhristiftnis {honest Sellarmine, 
tie Jlom. Pont. 1. v. c. 7.). Cardinal Perron adds a distinction more 


[icra, tom. v. nars II, Epist. vU. 7* p, 456—474.), 
(Hist. Nov. Testaraejitl, Secai. 'viil. dissert, i. 
Jritica, tom. iii. p^. “Hd, 216.), and Giannone 
fapoli, tom. i. p. 317—320.), a diseiple of tlic 


KataUs Alexander ( 
p. 9au.96.), Paci (C 
(Istoria Civile di Ni 
Ualllcait school. In 
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Greek, or the Syrian, who ascended the chair of 
St. Peter; and, after the loss of her legions and 
provinces, the genius and fortune of the popes 
again restored the supremacy of Home. It is 
agreed, that in the eighth century, their dominion 
ws founded on rebellion, and that the rebellion 
was produced, and justified, by the heresy of the 
Iconoclasts ; but the conduct of the second and 
third Gregory, in this memorable contest, is va- 
riously interpreted by the wishes of their friends 
and enemies. The Byzantine writers iinani- 
mously declare, that, after a fruitless admonition, 
they pronounced the separation of the East and 
West, and deprived the sacrilegious tyrant of 
the revenue and sovereignty of Italy. Their 
excommunication is still more clearly expressed 
by the Greeks, who beheld the accomplishment 
of the papal triumphs; and as they are more 
strongly attached to their religion than to their 
country, they praise, instead of blaming, the 
zieal and orthodoxy of these apostolical men,-^' 
The modern champions of Rome are eager to 
accept the praise and the precedent ; this great 
and glorious example of the deposition of royal 
heretics is celebrated by the cardinals Baronius 
and Beliarmine ; 27 and if they are asked, why 
the same thunders were not hurled against the 
Neros and Julians of antiquity ? they reply, that 
the weakness of the primitive church was the 
sole cause of her patient loyalty. 28 On this 

occasion, the effects of love and hatred are the 
same ; and the zealous Protestants, who seek to 
kindle the indignation, and to alann the fears, of 
princes and magistrates, expatiate on the inso- 
lence and treason of the two Gregorios against 
tlieir lawful sovereign. They are defended 
only by the moderate Catholics, for the most 
part, of the Gallican churcl),30 wlio respect the 
saint, without approving the sin. These com- 
mon advocates of the crown and the mitre cir- 
cumscribe the truth of facts by the rule of equity, 
scripture, and tradition ; and appeal to the evi- 
dence of the Latins, 31 and the lives 32 and 
epistles of the popes themselves. 

Epistles of Two original epistles, from Grc- 

uSScTor.” mi Second to the emperor 
A.D.7'^7, Leo, are still extant; 33 and if they 
cannot be praised as the most perfect models of 
eloquence and logic, they exhibit the portrait, 
or at least the mask, of the founder of the papal 
monarchy. “ During ten pure and fortunate 

2S Kat TTjv Vufi’tjv ervv Trauir) IraXia rriz ^aeriXeiai; avrov aTrctmjae, 
says I'htHjphanes (Chronosrapli. p. 3io.). For this Gregory is styled 
by Cedrenus a%>r;p avoarroXiKoi; (p. 4.00.). Zonaras spccilie.s tlio thun- 
der. avvodtKu> (tom. ii. 1. xv. p. 101, 105.). It may be 

observed, that the Greeks are apt to confound the times and actions 
of two Gregories. 

27 See Baronius, Annal, Eccles. A. D. 730, No. 4, 5. ; tlignnm 
esemplum i Bellarmin- de Romano Fontifice, 1. v. c. S. : mulc- 
tavit cum parte imperii. Sigonius, de Regno Ifcalice, 1. iii. Opera, 
tom. ii. V. 109. Yet such i.s' the change of Italy, tliat Sigonius i.s 
corrected by the editor of Milan, Philii>pus Argclatus, a liulogtiese, 
and subject of thepojie. 
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honourable to the first Christians, but not move satisfactory to mwlern 
princes — the ireasun of heretics and apostates, who break their oath, 
belie their coin, and renounce their allegiance to Christ and his vicar 
jpenroniana, p. 89.). 

29 Take, as a snerlmen, the cautious Basnage (Illst. de PEgllse, 
p. 13.50, 1331.), and the vehement Spanhelm {Hist. Imaglnum), who, 
■with an hundred more, tread in the footsteps of the centurlators of* 

‘-tsgh.'; 

Launoy (Opera, tom. v. ' 


« years,” says Gregory to the emperor, “ we 
« have tasted tlie annual comfort of your royal 
letters, subscribed in purple ink, with your 
« own hand, the sacred pledges of your iittach- 
«« ment to the orthodox creed of our j’athers. 

«•= How deplorable is tlie change ! lu)w treinen- 
‘‘ doiis the scandal ! You now accuse the Ca- 
‘‘tholics of idolatry; and, by die accusation, 

« you betray your own impiety and ignorance. 

« To tins ignorance we are compelled to athqit 
“ the grossness of our style and arguments : 

“ the first elements of holy letters are sufiicient 
« for your confusion ; and were you to enter a 
grammar-school, and avow yourself the enemy 
“ of our worship, the simple and pious cinldren 
« would be provoked to cast their horn-books 
at your bead.” After this decent salutation, 
the pope attempts the usual distinction between 
the idols of antiquity and the Christian images. 
The former were the fanciful representations of 
phantoms or dmmons, at a time when the true 
God had not manilested his person in any visible 
likeness. The latter are the genuine forms of 
Christ, his mother, and his saints, who liad ap- 
proved, by a crowd of miracles, the innocence 
and merit of this relative worship. He must 
indeed have trusted to tlie ignorance of Leo, 
since he could assert tlie perpetual use of images, 
from the apostolic age, and tlieir venerable pre- 
sence in the six synods of the Catholic church. 
A more specious argument is drawn from pre- 
sent possession and recent jiractico : the harmony 
of the Christian world siqiersedes the demand . 
of a general council; and Gregory frankly con- 
fesses, that such assemblies can only be useful 
under the reign of an orthodox prince. To tlie 
impudent and inhuman I^eo, more guilty than 
an heretic, he recommends peace, silence, and 
implicit obedience to his spiritual guides of 
Constantinoiilo and Home. The limits of civil 
and ecclesiastical pow'ers are defined by the 
pontiff. To tlie former he appropriates the 
body ; to the latter, the soul ; the sword of jus- 
tice is in the hands of the magistrate : the more 
formidable weapon of excommunication is in- 
trusted to the clergy; and in the exorcise of 
their divine commi.s.sion, a zealous son ivili not 
spare his offending fatlior : the successor of St, 
Peter may lawfully chastise the kings of the 
earth. “ You assault us, 0 tyrant ! with a 
carnal and military hand ; unarmed and naked, 

derate p.arty, who st,ainl on the open middle ground exposed to the 
lire of bcitli sides. 

.31 They apjiealed to P.-nd Wansefrid, or Diaconus (<ie Gestis Lan- 
gobard. 1. vi. c. 49, p, ,507. in Script. It.'il. Mwratori, tom, I. 
pars I.), and the nominal Anast.asius (de Vit. Pont, in Mnratori, 
tom. iii. pars i. Gregorinii II. p. 1.54. Gregorius 111. p. 15.S. Za- 
charias, p. HJ1. Stojihanns III. i), l(i5. Paulus, p. 172. Stepha- 
nus IV. p. 174. Hadriauus, p. 179. Beo III. p. l95,). Yet 1 may 
remark, th.at the true Anastasius (Ili-t. Eccles. p, l."I. edit. Keg.) 
and the Ilistoria Mtscella (1. xxt, p. 1.51. in tom. i. Si'vipr. Ital.), 
both of the i.xth century, translate and ttpjtrove tlie Greek text of 
Theophanes. 

32 With some niimite diil'erettco, the most h*arnctl critics, Tatc.as 
Holstenhis, Scbelcstrate, (lianipitii, Riatichini, Mnratitri (Prolego- 
mena .ad tom. iii. ]>:irs I,), are agreed ih.it the l.iher Pontitiealis was 
composed and continued by the apostolical librari.ins aiul notaries of 
the viiith and ixth vunutritss; and that the last aiul sni;ine,st part is 
the work of Anastasins, whose name it bears. The .st\U> is hat barons, 
the narrative i«irtial, the details are (rifling - vet it must be read as a 
furious and ludhetitlc record of the times. The ejiistUsi of the popsfs 
arc* dispersed in the volumes of Gimneils. 

.3.3 The two epistles of Gregory II. have been preserved in the Ac,t« 
of the Nicene Cmmeil (tom. \ih. p. (!,■>! - (i74.). They tuv without a 
date, which is variously fixed, by Baronius in the veur 72t>, by Mu- 
ratori (Annali dltalin, tom. vi. )>. 120.) in 729, and by P.igi in 7.30 
Such ia the force of pnifudice, that some I’apists have praised the good 
sense and moderation of these letters. 
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«« we can only implore the Christ, the prince of 
“ the heavenly host, that he will send unto you 
“ a devil, for the destruction of your body and 
the salvation of your soul. You declare, with 
foolish arrogance, I will despatcfi my orders 
to Rome : I will break in pieces the image of 
“ St. Peter; and Gregory, like his predecessor 
“ Martin, shall be transported in chains, and in 
exile, to the foot of the Imperial throne. 
“ Would to God, tliat I might be permitted to 
“ tread in the footsteps of the holy Martin ; but 
‘‘ limy the fate of Constans serve as a warning 
to the persecutors of the church ! After his 
“just condemnation by the bishops of Sicily, 
“ the tyrant was cut off, in the fulness of his 
“ sins, by a tUnnestic servant : the saint is still 
“ adored by the nations of Scythia, among 
“ whom he ended his banishment and his life. 
“ But it is our duty to live for the edification 
and support of the faithful people ; nor are we 
“ reduced to risk our safety on the event of a 
combat. Incapable as you are of defending 
“ your Roman subjects, the maritime situation 
“ of the city may perhaps expose it to your 
“ depredation ; but we can remove to the 
“ distance of four and twenty stadiaf^"^ to the 

“ first fortress of the Lombards, and then — 

you may pursue the winds. Are you ignorant 
“ that the popes are the bond of union, the me- 
“ tliators of peace, between the East and West? 
“ Tlie eyes of the nations are fixed on our hu- 
milky; and they revere, as a God upon em'th, 
“ the apostle Sr. Peter, whose image you 
“threaten to destroy. 3t) The remote and in- 
“ terior kingdoms of the West present their 
“ liomage to Christ and his vicegerent ; and we 
“ now prepare to visit one of their most power- 
“ fill monarchs, who desires to receive from our 
“ hands the sacrament of baptism. 3^’ The bar- 
“ barians have submitted to the yoke of the 
“ Gospel, while you alone are deaf to the voice 
“ of the Shepherd. These pious barbarians are 
“ kindled into rage; they thirst to avenge the 
“ persecution of the East. Abandon your rash 
“ and fatal enterprise ; reflect, tremble, and 
“ repent. If you persist, we are innocent of 
“the blood that wall be spilt in the contest; 
“ may it fail on your own head. ” 

assault of I^eo against 
A. 1 ). 7‘.is, .tc, the images of Constantinople had 
been witnessed by a crowd of strangers from 
Italy and the West, who related with grief and 
indignation the sacrilege of the emperor. But 
on the reception of his proscriptive edict, they 
trembled for their domestic deities ; the images 
of Christ and the Virgin, of the angels, martyrs, 


and saints, were abolished in all the churches of 
Italy ; and a strong alternative was proposed to 
the Roman pontitF, the royal favour as the price 
of his compliance, degradation and exile as the 
penalty of his disobedience. Neither zeal nor 
policy allowed him to hesitate; and the haughty 
strain in which Gregory addressed the emperor 
displays his confidence in the truth of his doc- 
trine or the powers of resistance. Without de- 
pending on prayers or miracles, he boldly armed 
against the public enemy, and his pastoral letters 
admonished the Italians of their danger and 
their duty. 37 At this signal, Ravenna, Venice, 
and the cities of the Exarcliate and Pentapolis, 
adhered to the cause of religion ; their military 
force by sea and land consisted, for the most 
part, of the natives ; and the spirit of patriotism 
and zeal was transfused into the mercenary 
strangers. The Italians swore to live and die 
in the defence of the pope and the holy images ; 
the Roman people was devoted to their fiithcr, 
and even the Lombards were ambitious to share 
the merit and advantage of this holy war. The 
most treasonable act, but the most obvious re- 
venge, was the destruction of the statues of Leo 
himself ; the most effectual and pleasing mea- 
sure of rebellion was the withholding the tribute 
of Italy, and depriving him of a power which 
he had recently abused by the imposition of a 
new capitation. S8 A form of administration 
was preserved by the election of magistrates and 
governors ; and so liigh was the public indigna- 
tion, that the Italians were prepared to create 
an orthodox emperor, and to conduct him with 
a fleet and army to the palace of Constantinople, 
In that palace, the Roman bishops, the second 
and third Gregory, were condemned as the 
authors of the revolt, and every attempt w’as 
made, either by fraud or force, to seize their 
persons, and to strike at their lives. The city 
w^as repeatedly visited or assaulted by captains 
of the guards, and dukes and exarchs of high 
dignity or secret trust ; they landed with foreign 
troops, they obtained some domestic aid, and 
the superstition of Naples may blush tliat her 
fiithers were attached to the cause of heresy. 
But these clandestine or open attacks W'ere re- 
pelled by the courage and vigilance of the 
Romans ; the Greeks were overthrown and mas- 
sacred, their leaders suffered an ignominious 
death, and the popes, however inclined to mercy, 
refused to intercede for these guilty victims. 
At Ravenna, tl>e several quarters of the city 
had long exercised a bloody and hereditary 
feud; in religious controversy they found a new 
aliment of faction : but the votaries of images 


0 ( Kt*;o(Ti.-TC<rn-apfr. <Trafit,a vmxtop-rja-ci i5 Ap\ieflcui; ^ PatfiijQ «c rrjv 
tijt Kajj.-7rtxvi,aq, Kiit vTrtvyc tqvi; avep-tiv; (Upist.i. 

ThW prnxhiiilY of the* toinl rirds is hard of di{:o.stio». Camillo i*el- 
(Div-ort. iv'. do ihioatu Ik'nevoiUi, hi tho Script. Ital. tom. v. 
p. 17‘i, l;.".) forcililv rcrlfons tlu- stadia, not from Home, but 
from tlio limits of ilio Iloinan duoliv, to tho first fortress, perhaps 
Hora, of tho LomJtards, I ratlior bL-Iicvo that (irogory, witli the 
tjfdantry of the employs stadia for miles, without much enquiry 
into tlie'i^emiim' tneastne. 

rS.'» ()i> at vatrai. /SainXuiu t»;(; Svar.tt}<: {&« Oeoi' eirtyciov tyovert. 
lifi Arra rt/Q rtruJTfpoo itocrtw? row Xcyo/icoov yeTTTtfToo |p. The 

K * appears to have impoMid on tin; Ignorance of theOreeks; he 
I and diotl i» the hr teran ; and in his time ail the kingdoms of 
tlie West had emf)r!iced { 'liristianity. IMay not this unknown Septeiu9 
have some ref Tonce to tlie chief ot the Saxon Ilepiarehpt to'Ina king 
of Wessex, wlm, in the pontificate of (irogory the Second, vlsit;^ 
Rome, for the inirposo, not of l)apti»m, but of piljgrimage (i'agi, A. ». 
681), flo. 2. A. I). 726, No. 1.5.) V , ^ 

37 ! Khali transerilse ttu! important anti decisive pafsageof theRiber 
I’ontiiicaJlii. Rt&picicas ergo plus vix profanam principis jussionem, 


jam contra Imperatorem qu?t.si contra hostem se armavit, renuens 
nieresim ejus, scribens ubique se cavere Christ! anos, eo quod orta 
fuisset impietas tails. Ifptur pennoti omnes Pentapolenses, atque 
Venetiaruni exercitus contra Impemtoris jussjonem restiterunt ; di- 
centes se nunquam in ejustlem pontifieis condescendere necem, .sed 
pro ejus inagis defansione viriliter decertare (p. 156.}. 

, 38 A mtsitSf or capitation, says Anastasius (p. lofi.); a most cruel 
tax, unknown to the Saracens themselves, exclaims the zealous Mainn- 
hourg (Hist, des Iconoclast es, 1. i.), and Theojihanes (p, Sll.), who 
talks of Pharaoh’s nuncibering the male children of Israel. This mode 
of taxation was familiar to the Saracens; juid, most uii luckily for the 
historian, it was imposed a few years afterwards in Prance by his 
patron I.ouis XJV. 

59 (See the Liher Pontificaiis of Agrucllus (in the Script ores Renan 
JtaUcarum of Mttratori, tom. ii. pars. 1.), whose deeper shade of b.ar- 
barisin marks the diiFerence between liotue and iiavenn.s. Yet we 
are iridebted toMnii for some curious and domestic facts — the quarters 
and factions of Ravenna (p. IM.), the revenge of Justinian II. (p. 160, 
lOX.), tlwci defeat of the Greeks (p. 170, 171.), &c. 
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were superior in numbers or spirit, and the 
exarch, who attempted to stem tlie torrent, lost 
his life in a popular sedition. To punish this 
daritious deed, and restore his dominion in 
Itaiv, the emperor sent a fleet and army into 
the Adriatic Gulf. After suffering from the 
\\iiuis and \vaves much loss and delay, the 
Greeks made their descent in the neighbourhood 
of liavenna; they threatened to depopulate the 
guilty capital, and* to imitate, perhaps to surpass, 
tile example of Justinian the Second, who had 
ciiastised a former rebellion by the choice and 
execution of fifty of the principal inhabitants. 
I'lie women and clergy, in sackcloth and ashes, 
lav prostrate in prayer ; the men were in arms 
for tlie defence of their country; the common 
ti'inger bad united the factions, and the event of 
n liattle was jireferred to tlie slow miseries of a 
siege. In a hard-fought day, as the tw'o armies 
aUurnateiy yielded and advanced, a phantom 
\\ as seen, a voice was heard, and Ravenna was 
victorious by the* assurance of victory. The 
strangers retreated to their ships, but the popu- 
lous sea-coast poured forth a multitude of boats; 
the %vaters of the Po were so deeply infected 
with bhiod, that during six years, the public 
prejudice abstained from tlie fish of tlie river; 
and the institution of an annual feast perpetu- 
ated the worship of images, and the abhorrence 
of the Greek tyrant. Amidst the triumph of 
the Catholic arms, the Roman pontiff convened 
a synod of ninety -three bishops against the 
heresy of the Iconoclasts. With their consent, he 
pronounced a general excommunication against 
all who by word or deed should attack the tra- 
dition of the fathers and the images of the saints: 
in this sentence the emperor was tacitly in- 
volved, but the vote of a last and hopeless 
'remonstrance may seem to imply that the ana- 
thema was yet suspended over his guilty head. 
No sooner had they confirmed their own safety, 
the worship of images, and the freedom of Rome 
and Italy, than the popes appear to have relaxed 
of their severity, and to have spared the relics 
of the I)y.7antino dominion. Their moderate 
counsels delayed and prevented the election of 
a new emperor, and they exhorted the Italians 
not to separate from the body of the Roman 
monarchy. The exarch was pernutted to reside 
within the walls of Ravenna, a captive rather 
than a master; and till the Imperial coronation 
of Charlemagne, the government of Rome and 
Italy was exercised in the name of the successors 
of Constantiae.'^i 

HppiibHc The liberty of Rome, which had 
of Koiiiti. oppressed by the anus and arts 

40 Yet Tjeo was comprised in the si quis imap- 

num sacranun iltstructbr — - exOterit sit extorris a corpore 

I>. N’.JeaB Christi vel toOus ecclesiae uniUte. The canonists may 
deci'if' whether the quilt or the name constitutes the excommunica- 
tion ; and the decision is of the last importance to their safetv, since, 
according to the oracle (Gratian Catis. xxiii. q- 6. c. 47. apu'd Span- 
heim, Hi-tt. Imag. p. 112.), horaicidas non essequi escommunicatos 
tmridant, 

41 Compescuit tale consilium Pontifex, sperans conversionem prin- 

a tis { Anastas, p. I. ',5.). Sed ne desisterent ab amore et fide R-J. 

monebat (p. 157.). The trapes style Ijeo and Constantine Coprony- 
mas, intperatores et Domini, with the strange epithet of Pittsimi. A 
femmis mojsaic of the Lateran {A.D. 798) represents Christ, who de- 
livers tte keys to St< Peter and the banner to Constantine V. (Mxira- 
Amsdi d'ltali®, tom. vi, p. 337.). 

44 I have traced the Roman duchy according to the maps, and the 
mw wmMttg to the excellent dissertation of father Ber^ (de 
Mae Medii Bvi, xx. p. 216-432. k Yet I must 

wcely that Viterbo is of Lombard fbundadott (p. 511,1.), and 

that Terracma was usurped by the Greeks. 


of Augustus, was rescued, after seven hundred 
and fifty years of servitude, from the persecution 
of Leo the Isaurian. By the Caesars, tlie 
triumphs of the consuls had been annihilated : 
in the decline and fall of the empire, the god 
Tenninus, the sacred boundary, had insensibly 
receded from the ocean, the Rhine, tlie Danube, 
and the Euphrates ; and Rome was reduced to 
her ancient territory from Viterbo to d’erracina, 
and from Narni to the mouth of the Tyber.-i2 
When the kings were banished, the republic 
reposed on the firm basis which had been 
founded by their wisdom and viitue. Their 
perpetual j urisdiction was divided between two 
annual magistrates; the senate continued to 
exercise the powers of administration and coun- 
sel ; and the legislative authority was di.stribiitod 
in the assemblies of the people, by a well-pro- 
portioned scale of property and service, igno- 
rant of the arts of luxury, tlie primitive Romans 
had improved the science of government and 
war; the will of the community was absolute; 
the rights of individuals w^ere sacred ; one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand citizens were armed 
for defence or conquest ; and a band of robbers 
and outlaws was moulded into a nation, deserv- 
ing of freedom, and ambitious of glory. *^3 When 
the sovereignty of the Greek emperors was ex- 
tinguished, the ruins of Rome presented the sad 
image of depopulation and decay : her slavery 
was an habit, her liberty an accident ; the edect 
of superstition, and the object of her owm amaze- 
ment and terror. The last vestige of the sub- 
stance, or even the forms, of tlie constitution, 
was obliterated from the practice and memory 
of the Romans ; and they were devoid of know- 
ledge, or virtue, again to build the fabric of a 
commonwealth. Their scanty remnant, the off- 
spring of slayes and strangers, was despicable in 
the eyes of tiie victorious barbarians. As often 
as the Franks or Lombards expressed their most 
bitter contempt of a foe, they called him a 
Roman ; “ and in this name,” says the bishop 
Liutpraiid, “ we include whatever is ba.se, what- 
“ ever is cowardly, whatever is perfidious, the 
“ extremes of avarice and luxury, and every 
“ vice that can prostitute the dignity of human 
“ nature.” By the necessity of their situation, 
the inhabitants of Rome were cast into the rough 
model of a republican government ; they were 
compelled to elect some judges in peace, and 
some leaders in war ; the nobles assembled to 
deliberate, and their resolves could not be exe- 
cuted without the union and consent of the 
multitude. The style of the Roman senate and 
people was revived, but the spirit was fled ; 

4 . 1 ; On the extent, popnlition, &c. of the Roman Icingdf>m, the 
reader may weru.se, with pleasure, the Disronrs Pr^Ununaire to the 
K<5|iublique llornaine of M. de Beaufort (tom. L), who will not he 
accnserl of too much credulity for the early ages of Home. 

41 Olios {Ramftnqs) nos, Longohardi scilicet, Saxones, Pranci, Lo- 
tharingi , Bajoarii, Suevi , Burgundione.'!, tant o rledigriamur ut inimicos 
nostros corninoti, nil aliud contumeliarum nisi iiomane, dicamus : 
hoc solo, id est Romanonim nomine, quicquid ignohilitatis, quicquid 
timiditatis, quicquid avaritiis, quicquid hi xurine, quicquid luendacii, 
immo quifiiui'l vitinrum est comurehendentes (i.iutpraiid, in I-egat. 
Script. Ital. tom. ii. pars i. p. 4R1*.). For the sin.s of C.atQ or Tally, 
Minos might have imposed, as a lit penance, tlie daily perusal of this 
harbarouB passage. 

4.5 Pipirto regi Francorum, omnis senatus, atqiie universa populi 
generalitas a Deo servatte Romanai urbis. Codex Carolin. Jiipist. 36. 
in Script. Ital. tom. iii. pars ii. p, 160. The names of senatus and 
senator were never totally extinct (Dis.sert. Chorograph. p. 216, 217 .) ; 
but in the middle ages they signified little more than nobiles, opti- 
mates, dec. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin.). 
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and tlieir now independence was disgraced by 
the tamultuous conflict of licentibusriess and 
oppression. The want of laws could only be 
supplied by the influence of religion, and their 
foreign and domestic counsels wei-e moderated 
by the authority of the bishop. His alms, his 
sermons, his correspondence with the kings and 
prelates of the West, his recent services, their 
gratitude, and oath, accustomed the Romans to 
consider him as the first magistrate or prince of 
the city. The Christian humility of the popes 
was not oifended by the name of I)omitiu$i ox 
Lord; and their face and inscription are still 
apparent on the most ancient coins. ^6 Their 
temporal dominion is now confirmed by the 
reverence of a thousand years ; and their noblest 
title is the free clioice of a people, whom they 
had redeemed from slavery. 

Home attacked lu the quai'i'cls of ancient Greece, 
bards! the lioly people of Elis enjoyed a 
A. D. 73i)-752. perpetual peace, under the protec- 
tion of Jupiter, and in the exercise of the 
Olympic games. *^7 Happy would it have been 
for the Romans, if a similar privilege had 
guarded the patrimony of St. Peter from the 
calamities of war ; if the Christians, who visited 
the holy threshold, would have sheathed their 
swords in the presence of the apostle and his 
successor. But this mystic circle could have 
been traced only by the wand of a legislator and 
a sage: this pacific system was incompatible 
with the zeal and ambition of the popes: the 
Romans were not addicted, like the inhabitants 
of Elis, to the innocent and placid labours of 
agriculture ; and the barbarians of Italy, though 
softened by the climate, were far below the Gre- 
cian states in the institutions of public and pri- 
vate life. A memorable example of repentance 
and piety was exhibited by Liutprand, king of 
the Lombards. In arms, at the gate of the 
Vatican, the conqueror listened to the voice of 
Gregory the Second, withdrew his troops, re- 
signed his conquests, respectfully visited the 
church of St. Peter, and, after performing his 
devotions, offered his sword and dagger, his 
cuirass and mantle, his silver cross, and his 
crow'll of gold, on the tomb of the apostle. But 
this religious fervour W'as the illusion, perhaps 
the artifice, of the moment j the sense of in- 
terest is strong and lasting ; the love of arras 
and rapine w'as congenial to the Lombards ; and 
both the prince and people were irresistibly 
tempted by the disorders of Italy, the naked- 
ness of Rome, and the unw'arlike profession of 
her new chief. On the first edicts of the em- 
peror, they declared themselves the champions 
of the holy images : Liutprand invaded the pro- 
vince of Romagna, wdiich had already assumed 
that distinctive appellation ; the Catholics of the 


Exarchate yielded without reluctance to his civu 
and military power ; and a foreign enemy was 
introduced for the first time into the impregna- 
ble fortress of Ravenna. Tliat city and fortress 
were speedily recovered by the active diligence 
and maritime forces of the Venetians ; and those 
faithful subjects obeyed the exhortation of Gre- 
goiT- himself, in separating the personal guilt of 
Leo from the general cause of the Roman em- 
pire. The Greeks w'ere less mindful of the 
service, than the Lombards of the injury ; the 
two nations, hostile in their faith, w'ere recon- 
ciled in a dangerous and iinnatura] alliance : the 
king and the exarch marched to the conquest of 
Spoleto and Rome : the storm evaporated with- 
out effect, but the i)olit*y of Liutprand alarmed 
Italy with a vexatious alternative of hostility 
and truce. His successor Astolphus declared 
himself the equal enemy of the emperor and 
the pope : Ravenna was subdued by force or 
treachery, and this final conquest extinguished 
the series of the exarchs, who had reigned with 
a subordinate power since the time of Justinian 
and the ruin of the Gothic kingdom. Rome 
was summoned to ackiiowdedge the victorious 
Lombai'd as her law'ful sovereign j the annual 
tribute of a piece of gold was fixed as tlie ran- 
som of each citizen, and tlie sword of destruc- 
tion W'as unsheathed to exact tlie penalty of her 
disobedience. The Romans liesitated ; they en- 
treated 5 they complained ; and the threatening 
barbaiians were checked by arms and negoti- 
ations, till the popes had engaged the friendship 
of an ally and avenger beyond the Alps.^i 
In his distress, the first Gregory Her 
had implored the aid of the hero of i>y Pqnn. 
the age, of Charles Martel, wiio go- 
verned the French monarchy with the Immble 
title of mayor or duke ; and who, by his signal 
victory over the Saracens, had saved his country, 
and perhaps Europe, from the Mahometan yoke. 
The ambassadors of the pope w'ere received by 
Charles with decent reverence ; but the greatness 
of his occupations, and the shortness of his life, 
prevented his interference in the affairs of Italy, 
except by a friendly and ineffectual mediation. 
His son Pepin, the heir of his power and virtues, 
assumed the office of champion of the Roman 
church : and the zeal of the French prince ap- 
pears to have been prompted by the love of glory 
and religion. But the danger w'as on tJie banks 
of the Tyber, the succour on those of the Seine ; 
and our sympathy is cold to the relation of dis- 
tant misery. Amidst the tears of the city, Ste- 
phen the Third embraced the generous resolution 
of visiting in person the courts of Lombardy and 
France, to deprecate the injustice of his enemy, 
or to excite the pity and indignation of his friend. 
Aftersoothjng the public despair by litanies and 


.JouSurt (Sciencf* dew .WtkliuUes, toni. ii. p. 42.) explains by CON&tm- 
tiuopoli CWcinn n (sectmiii). \ 

47 See W'est’s llissortat ton on the Olympic (lames (Pindar, vol. n. 
p. Sk—Se. ediiion in l2nio.), and the judicious reflections of Polybius 
(tom. i, 1. iv, n. ‘UKJ. edit. Oronov.). 

4<S 'J’he speech of Graf^ory to the Lombard is finely composed by 
Sipronius (de Hegno Italia*, 1. iii. Opera, torn. ii. p. 173.), who imitates 
the Ucettce and the -spirit of Sallust or Livy- 
4b 'f he V'enettatt historians, John Sagorninus (Chron. Venet. p. 1.3.) 
and the doge Andrew Dandolo (Scriptores Rer. Ital. tom- xii. p. 135.), 
have priiacrved tliis epistle of Gregory* The loss and recovery of Ra- 


venna are mentioned by Paulus Diaconus (de'Gest. Langohard. 1. vi. 
C. 4fl. 54. in Script. Ital. tom. i, parsi. p. 500.503.); but onrcliro- 
nologists, Pagi, Muralori, &c. cannot ascertain the date or circum- 
stances.- 

50 The option will dej-iend on the various readings of the TMSS. of' 
Anastasius— iJeceperof, or d^cerpasrat (Script. Ital. torn. iii. pass i, 

^ 51 The Codex Carolinus is a collection of the epistles of the pones 
to Charlss Martel (whom they style Suliregtilvs)^ Pepin, and Chafls*- 
xnagne, as far as the year 701, when it was formed by the last of these 
princes. His originm and authentic MS. (Bibliothecae Cubicnlaris) 
Is now in the Imperial Uhrary of Vienna, and has been published hy 
LantlMWiusand Muratori (Script. Resrura Ital. tom. iU. pars ii. p, 75, 
&c.). 
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orations, he utidertook this labonous journey 
%vith the ambassadors of the French monarch 
and the Greek emperor. The king of the Lom- 
bards was inexoralde ; but his threats could not 
silence tiie complaints, nor retard the speed, of 
the Roman pontiff, wlio traversed the Pennine 
Alps, reposed in the abbey of St. Maurice, and 
hastened to grasp the right hand of his protector ; 
a hand \Yhich was never lifted in vain, either in 
war or friendship. Stephen was entertained as 
the visible successor of the apostle ; at the next 
assembly, tlie held of March or of May, his , 
injuries were exposed to a devout and warlike 
nation, and be repassed the Alps, not as a sup- 
pliant, but as a conqueror, at the bead of a 
French army, which was led by the king in 
person. The Lombards, after a weak resist- 
ance, t)btaiiied an ignominious peace, and swore 
to rebtore the possessions, and to respect the 
sanctity, of the Roman church. But no sooner 
was Astoiplius delivered from the presence of 
the French arms, than he forgot his promise and 
resented his disgrace. Home was again encom- 
passt4 by his arms ; and Stephen, apprehensive 
of fatiguing the zeal of his Transalpine allies, 
enforced his complaint and request by an elo- 
quent letter in the name and person of St. Peter 
himself, The apostle assures his adoptive 
sons, the king, the clerg}^ and the nobles of 
France, tliat, dead in the flesh, be is still alive 
in the spirit ; that they now hear, and must 
obey, the voice of the founder and guardian of 
die Roman church ; that the virgin, the angels, 
the saints, and the martyrs, and all the host of 
heaven, unanimously urge the request, and will 
confess the obligation ; that riches, victory, and 
paradise, will crown their pious enterprise, and 
timt eternal damnation will be the penalty of 
their neglect, if they suffer bis tomb, his temple, 
and his people, to fall into the hands of the per- 
fidious Lombards. The second expedition of 
Pepin was not less rapid and fortunate than the 
first: St. Peter was satisfied, Rome w’as again 
saved, and Astolphus was taught the lessons of 
justice and sincerity by the scourge of a foreign 
master. After this double chastisement, the 
Lombards languished about twenty years in a 
state of languor and decay. But their minds 
were not yet humbled to their condition; and 
Instead of affecting the pacific virtues of the 
feeble, they peevishly harassed the Romans with 
a repetition of claims, ev^asions, and inroads, 
W'liich they undertook witliout reflection and 
terminated without glory. On either side, their 
expiring monardiy was pressed by the zeal and 
prudence of pope Adrian the First, the genius, 
the fortune, and greatness of Charlemagne the 
son of Pepin ; these heroes of the church and 
state w’ere united in public and domestic friend- 
ship, and, while they trampled on the prostrate, 

52 See this most extraordinary letter in the C«lex CaroUnUis, 
JSpist. iii. i>. The enemlts of the popes hare charaed them with 
fraud and blasphemy; yet they hurely meant to persuade rather than 
deceive. This introduction of ihe dead, or of immortals, was familiar 
to the ancient oratws, though it is executed on this occasion in the 
rude fashion of the age, 

&5 Except in the di verce of the daughterof Desiderius, whom Chaxle- 
ma^e repudiated sine aliquo crimthe. Pope Stephen IV. had most 
fwifKidy oj>i)oseid the alliamre of a noble Prank— cum perfidd, hor- 
*■ njewidi, natione Isos^nahardearum — to whom 

he Imputes the first stain of leprosy (Cod. Caitain. Epist. 46. p. 178, 
wsaww aaahwt Ae roarriaise was the etdstence of a 
atst’wifr IHWattOti, Aoiali ATtaHa, tom. p. 83«, 233. 230, 237,). 


they varnished their proceedings with the fairest 
colours of equity and moderation. ^3 The passes 
of the Alps, and the walls of Pavia, were the 
only defence of the Lombards ; the former were 
surprised, tlie latter were invested, by the son of 
Pepin ; and after a blockade of two conquest of 
years, Desiderius, the last of their charkunagnf. 
native princes, surrendered his a.d.tti. 
sceptre and his capital. Under the dominion 
of a foreign king, but in the possession of tlieir 
national laws, the Lombards became tlie bre- 
thren, rather than the subjects, of the Franks ; 
who derived their blood, and manners, and lan- 
guage, from the same Germanic origin. 

The mutual obligations of the roirm.-ind 
popes and the Carlovingian family 
form the important link of ancient 
and modern, of civil and ecciesi- "bs. 
astical, history. In the conquest of Italy, the 
champions of the Roman churcli obtained a 
favourable occasion, a specious title, the wishes 
of the people, the prayers and intrigues of the 
clergy. But the most essential gifts of the popes 
to the Carlovingian race were the dignities of 
king of France, and of patrician of Rome. 
I. Under the sacerdotal monarchy of St. Peter, 
the nations began to resume the practice of 
seeking, on the banks of the Tyber, their kings, 
their laws, and the oracles of their fate. The 
Franks were perplexed between the name and 
substance of their government. All the powers 
of royalty were exercised by Pepin, mayor of the 
palace ; and nothing, except the regal title, was 
wanting to his ambition. His enemies were 
crushed by his valour; his friends were multi- 
plied by his liberality ; his father had been the 
saviour of Christendom, ; and the claims of per- 
sonal merit were repeated and ennobled in a 
descent of four generations. The name and 
image of royalty w’as still preserved in the last 
descendant of Clovis, the feeble Childeric ; but 
his obsolete right could only be used as an in- 
strument of sedition; the nation was desirous 
of restoring the simplicity of the constitution ; 
and Pepin, a subject and a prince, was ambitious 
to ascertain his own rank and the fortune of liis 
family. The mayor and the nobles were bound, 
by an oath of fidelity, to the royal phantom ; 
the blood of Clovis was pure and sacred in their 
eyes ; and their common ambassadors addressed 
the Roman pontiff, to dispel their scruples, or to 
absolve their promise. The interest of pope 
Zachary, the successor of the tv.o Gregories, 
prompted him to decide, and to decide in their 
favour: he pronounced that the nation might 
lawfully unite, in the same person, the title and 
authority of king ; and that the unfortunate 
Childeric, a victim of the public safety, should 
be degraded, shaved, and confined in a mo- 
nastery for the remainder of his days. An 

But Charlemagne indulged himself in the freedom of polvgamy or 
■concubinage. ■■.■■■■■,■•■■ ■ ," .:■, 

54 See the Annali d’ltalia of Muratori, torn. vi. and the three first 
Dissertations of his Antiiiiiitalos Italise fileclii A'ivi, tom. i. 

55 Besides the common historians, three French critics, Lannoy 
(Opera, tom. v. parsii. 1. vji. Epist. y. ]>. 477— 4S7.), Bagi (Critiai, 
A. D. 751, Xo. l-C. A.D. 752, No. 1—10.), and N'atalis Alexander 
(Hist. Novi Testomenti, dissertar. ii. p. !)(>— lOT.), h.ave treattd tliis 
subject of the depo.sitian of Childeric with learning .and attention, 
but with a strong bias to save the independence of the crov.a'. Yet 
they are hard pressed by the texts which they produce of Eginlia'-d, 
Theophanes, and tlxe old annals, Lauresliamcnses, Fuklen'ses, ljui- 
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answer so agreeaWo to their wishes was accepted 
bv the Franks, as the opinion of a casuist, the 
sentence of a judge, or the oracle of a prophet : 

the Merovinsjian race disappeared from the 
earth; and Pepin was exalted on a buckler by 
the suffrage of a free people, accustomed to 
obey Ins laws, and to march under his standard. 
His coronation was twice performed, wnth the 
sanction of the popes, by their most faithful 
servant St. Boniface, the apostle ot Germam^, 
and by the grateful hands ol Stephen the 
who, in the monastery of St. Denys, placed the 
diadem on the head of his benefactor. The 
royal imction of the kings of Israel was dex- 
terously applied the successor of ot. ieter 
assumed the character of a divine ambassador: 
a German chieftain was transformed into the 
Lord’s anointed; and this Jewish rite has been 
diffused and maintained by the superstition and 
vanity of modern Europe. The Franks were 
absolved from tlieir ancient oath ; but a ^re 
anathema was thundered against them and their 
posterity, if they should dare to renew die same 
freedom of choice, or to elect a king, except m 
the holy and meritorious race of the Carlovm- 
maii princes. Without apprehending the future 
danger, these princes gloried in their P^fsent 
security; the secretary of Charlemagne affirms, 
that the French sceptre was transferred by the 
authority of the popes ; ^^7 and, in their boldest 
enterprises, they insist, with confidence, on this 
signal and successful act of temporal jurisdiction. 

. . II. In the change of manners and 

language, the patricians of Romeos 

w^ere far removed from the senate of Romulus, 
or the palace of Constantine, from the free 
nobles of the republic, or the fictitious parents 
of the emperor. After the recovery of Italy and 
Africa by the arms of Justinian, the importance 
and danger of those remote provinces re^quired 
the presence of a supreme magistrate ; be was 
indikrently styled the exai-ch or the patncian ; 
and these governors of Ravenna, who idl then 
place in the chronology of princes, extended 
their jurisdiction over the Roman city. 
the revolt of Italy and the loss of the exarchate, 
the distress of the Romans had exacted some sa- 
crifice of their independence. Yet, even m this 
act, they exercised the right of disposing of 
themselves ; and the decrees of the senate and 
people successively invested Charles Martel and 
bis posterity with the honours ot patrician of 
Rome. The leaders of a powerful nation wouia 
have disdained a servile title and subordinate 
office: but the reign of the Greek emperors was 
suspended; and, in the vacancy of the empire, 

it had been used, m the v h aJKy nth cemur f 

bidiops of Britain ^ > thS ayof the empire. Con- 

was borrowed irom the Batins 


they derived a more glorious commission from 
the pope and the republic. The Roman am- 
bassadors presented these patricians with the 
keys of the shrine of St. Peter, as a pledge 
and symbol of sovereignty; with a holy ban- 
ner, which it was their right and duty to un- 
furl in the defence of the church and city-^^^ 
In the time of Charles Martel and of Pe- 
pin, the interposition of the Lombard king- 
dom covered the freedom, while it threatened 
the safety, of Rome ; and the patriciate repre- 
sented only the title, the service, the alliance, 
of these distant protectors. The power and po- 
licy of Charlemagne annihilated an enemy, and 
imposed a master. In his first visit to the cajii- 
tal, he was received with all the honours which 
had formerly been paid to the exarch, the repre- 
sentative of the emperor ; and these honours ob- 
tained some new decorations from the joy and 
gratitude of pope Adrian the First. No sooner 
was he informed of the sudden approach ol the 
monarch, than he despatched the magistrates and 
nobles of Rome to meet him, witii the banner, 
about thirty miles from the city. At the dis- 
tance of one mile, the Flaminian way was lined 
with the schools, or national communities, of 
Greeks, Lombards, Saxons, &c. ; the Roman 
youth w^as under arms ; and the children of a 
more tender age, -with palms and olive branches 
in their hands, chanted the praises of their great 
deliverer. At the aspect of the holy crosses, and 
ensigns of the saints, lie dismounted from his 
horse, led the procession of his nobles to the 
Vatican, and, as he ascended the stairs, devoutly 
kissed each step of the threshold of the apostles. 
In the portico, Adrian expected him at the li^ad 
of his clergy: they embraced, as friends and 
equals ; but in their march to the altar, the king 
or patrician assumed the right hand of the pope. 
Nor was the Frank content with these vain and 
empty demonstrations of respect. In the twenty- 
six years that elapsed between the conquest of 
Lombardy and his Imperial coronation, Rome, 
wffich had been delivered by the sword, was 
subject, as his own, to the sceptre of Charle- 
magne. The peoj^Ie swore allegiance to his 
person and family : in his name money was 
coined, and justice was administered; and the 
election of the popes was examined and con- 
firmed by his authority. Except an original and 
self-inherent claim of sovereignty, there was not 
any prerogative remaining, which the title of 
emperor could add to the patrician of Ilome.^i 
The gratitude of the Carlovin- uonations of 
gianswas adequate to these obliga- 
tions,andtheir Bamesare consecrated 
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banner and the keys ; but the style of ad, rfgnum dimisimus, or th- 
reximns (Codex Cardiin. Bpist. i. tom. in. pars n. p. sec>ms to 
amw of no imlliation or escape. In the Mb. ot the \ienna library, 
tliev read, inkead of prayer or i iee Bucange) ; 

and therovalty of Charles Martel is subverted by this imiiOTtant cor- 
Sion {ffiani, in lusCriUcal Prefaces Annali d'italia, tom.svn. 

anthentic narrative of this reception, the Liber Pon- 
tificalis observes - olviam iili ejus sanctitas dirigens venersbika 
cruces, id est signa ; sicut mos est ad exaicliuni, ant patnciuin 
sascipismdum, fum cum iiigtarti bonore suscipi fecit (tom. lu. iwa. s. 


Festwnl, snis addidit sceptns (Ue luetensis r.cciesi.-e 
Some Carlovinfiian medals, struck at Home, have cngMM Le B anc 
to^rite an elaborate, though partial, dissertation on their auihoruy 
at Rome, boih as patricians and emperors tAmsterdam, Ib'lS, m 
4to.y. 
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as tlie saviours and benefactors of the Eoman 
church. Her ancient patrimony of farms and 
houses was transformed by their bounty into the 
temporal doralnlon of cities and provinces ; and 
tlie donation of the Exarchate was the 6rst fruits 
of the conquests of Fepin.®2 Astolphus with a 
sigh relinquished his prey; the keys and the 
hostages of the principal cities were delivered to 
the French aml^assador; and, in his master’s 
name, he presented them before the tomb of St. 
Peter, The ample measure of the Exarchate 63 
might comprise all the provinces of Italy which 
had obeyed the emperor and his vicegerent ; but 
its strict and proper limits were included in the 
territories of Bavenna, Bologna, and Ferrara; 
its inseparable dependency was ‘the Pentapolis* 
which stretched along the Adriatic from Rimini 
to Ancona, and advanced into the midland coun- 
try as fir as the ridges of the Apennine. In this 
transaction, the ambition and avarice of the popes 
has been severely condemned. Perhaps the hu- 
mility of a Christian priest should have rejected 
an earthly kingdom, which it was not ejisy for 
him to govern without renouncing the virtues of 
his profession. Perhaps a faithful subject, or 
even a generous enemy, would have been less 
impatient to divide the spoils of the barbarian ; 
and if the emperor had intrusted Stephen to 
solicit in his name the restitution of the Exarch- 
ate, I will not absolve the pope from the reproach 
of treachery and falsehood. But in the rigid 
interpretation of tlie laws, every one may accept, 
without injury, whatever his benefactor can be- 
stow without injustice. The Greek emperor had 
abdicated, or forfeited, Ms right to the Exarchate; 
an^ the sword of Astolphus was broken by the 
stmnger sword of the Carlovingian. It was not 
in the cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin had 
exposed his person and army in a double ex- 
pedition beyond the Alps : he possessed, and 
might lawfully alienate, Ms conquests; and to 
the importunities of the Greeks he piously re- 
plied, that no human consideration should tempt 
him to resume the gift which he had conferred 
on the Roman pontiff for the remission of his 
sins and the salvation of his soul. The splen- 
did donation was granted in supreme and abso- 
lute dominion, and tlie world beheld for the first 
time a Christian bishop invested with the prero- 
gatives of a temporal prince; the choice of ma- 
gistrates, the exercise of justice, the imposition 
of taxes, and the wealth of the palace of Ra- 
venna. In the dissoliitionof the Lombard king- 
dom, the inhabitants of the duchy of Spoleto®^. 
sought a refuge from the storm, shaved their 

fi2 Mosheim {Institution. Hist. Ecdes. n. Treighs this dona- 
tion witli fair and deliberate {mulence. The original act has never 
l>cen produced; t)ut the hibcsr Pontificalis represents (p. 171.), and 
tlie f’odex C2,rolinu5 supposes, this ample gift. Both are conteni- 
orary records; and ti e latter is the more authentic, since it has 
cm preserved, not in the Papal, but the Imperial, library. 

C3 Between the exorbitant claims, and narrow concessions, of in- 
terest and prejudice, from which even Murafori (Antiquitat. tom. i. 
p. is not exempt, I have been guided, in the limits of the 

Bmrchate and Pentapolw, by the Uissertatio Chorpgraphica ItaJim 
Hedii /Uvi, tom. X. p, ICO— ISO, 

W Spoletini deprecati stmt, ut eos in servitio B. Petri teciperet 
et more Boraanorum tonsurari faceret (Anastasias, p. 1^5,). Yet ifc 
may be a question whether they gave their own persons or tbei T 
conntn-. 

The policy and donations of Charlemagne are carefully examined 
f-'S te St. Marc { A brdgd, tom. i. p. 3110— 40S,), who has well studied the 

Codex Carolinus- 1 believe, with him, that they were only verbal. 

•* The most ancient act of donation that pretends to be extant, is that 

1 ' #e e*pp«for I>wiiS the Pious {Sigonias, de. Regno Xtalim, 1. iv. 

C^era, tom. U*p.2d7— 2170.). Its autbraticUx or at least its integrity. 



heads after the Roman fashion, declared them- 
selves the servants and subjects of St. Peter, 
and completed, by this voluntary surrender, the 
present circle of the ecclesiastical state. That 
mysterious circle was enlarged to an indefinite 
extent, by the verbal or wuitten donation of 
Charlemagne,6» who, in the first trans]>orts of 
his victory, despoiled lumself and the Greek 
emperor of the cities and islands w^hicli had for- 
merly been annexed to the Exarchate. But, in 
the cooler moments of absence and reflection, he 
viewed, with an eye of jealousy and envy, the 
recent greatness of his ecclesiastical ally. The 
execution of his own and his father’s promises 
was respectfully eluded : the king of the Franks 
and Lombards asserted the inalienabie rights of 
the empire; and, in his life and death, Ra- 
venna, 66 as w'eil as Rome, was numbered in the 
list of his metropolitan cities. The sovereignty 
of the Exarchate melted away in the hands of 
the popes; they found in the archbishops of 
Ravenna a dangerous and dome.stic rival : 67 the 
nobles and people disdained the yoke of a priest ; 
and, in the disorders of the times, they could 
only retain the memory of an ancient claim, 
wiiich, in a more prosperous age, they have re- 
vived and realised. 

Fraud is the resource of weakness 
and cunning ; and the strong, though donation of ' 
ignorant, barbarian, was often en- 
tangled in the net of sacerdotal policy. The 
Vatican and Lateran were an arsenal and manu- 
facture, which, according to the occasion, have 
produced or concealed a various collection of 
false or genuine, of corrupt or suspicious, acts, 
as they tended to promote the interest of the 
Roman church. Before the end of the eighth 
century, some apostolical scribe, perhaps the no- 
torious Isidore, composed the decretals, and the 
donation of Constantine, the two magic pillars 
of the spiritual and temporal monarchy of the 
popes. This memorable donation was intro- 
duced to the w’orld by an epistle of Adrian the 
First, who exhorts Charlemagne to imitate the 
liberality, and revive the name, of the great 
Constantine. 6S According to the legend, the first 
of the Christian emperors was healed of the le- 
prosy, and purified in the waters of baptism, by 
St. Silvester, the Roman bishop ; and never was 
physician more gloriously recompensed- His 
royal proselyte wnthclrew from the seat and pa- 
trimony of St. Peter; declared his resolution 
of founding a new capital in the East; and I'e- 
signed to the popes the free and perpetual sove- 
reignty of Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the 

are much questioned (Pagi, A. I). S17, Xo. 7, &c. Muratori, Annali, 
tom. vi. p. ‘ioU, &c. DifiNCnat. Chorographica, p. S."), 31.) ; but I see 
no reasonable oVOection to these priheej. so freely disposing of what 
•was not their own. 

66 Charlemagne solicited and obtained from the proprietor, Ha 
drian I. the mosaics of the palace of Kavenna, for Uie decoration ot 
Aix-la-ChapeIle(CfKi. Carolin. Epist. 67. j). 223.). 

67 The popes often cornjdain of the usurpaiions of Leo of Ravenna 
(Codex Carolin. Epist. 51, 52, 53. p. 200—205.). Si corpus St. An 
dreaa fratris germani St. Petri hie humasset, nequaquam nos Komani 
ppntitices sic subjugassent (Agnellus, Liber Pontificalis, in Scriptures 
Rerum Ital. tom. ii. pars i. p. 107.). 

6S Piissimo Constantino magno, per ejiis largitatem R. R. Ecclesia 
elevata et exaltata est, et potestatern in his Hesperim partibus largiri 
dijgnatus cst - - - - Quia eci e novus Constantimi.*; his temporibus, &c. 
(Codex Carolin. Episr. 49. in tom. iii. part ii. p. 195.). Pagi (Critica, 
A. I>. 324, No. 16.) ascribes them to an impostor of the vfiith century, 
■who borrowed the name of St. Isidore : his humble title of Peccaior 
•was ignorantly, but aptly, turned into Mercator ; hi.s merchandise -vs’as 
indeed profitable, and a few sheets of pajver were sold for much wealiii 
and power. 
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West.^J? This fiction was productive of the most 
beneficial effects. The Greek princes were con- 
victed of the guilt of usurpation ; and the revolt 
of Gi'egory was the claim of his la^vful inherit- 
ance. The popes were delivered from their debt 
of gratitude j and the nominal gifts of the Carlo- 
vingians were no more than the just and irre- 
vocable restitution of a scanty portion of the ec- 
clesiastical State. The sovereignty of Eome no 
longer depended on the choice of a fickle people ; 
and the successors of St. Peter and Constantine 
were invested with the purple and prerogatives 
of the Caesars. So deep was the ignorance and 
credulity of the timesj that the most absurd of 
fables "was received, with equal reverence, in 
Greece and in France, and is still enrolled among 
the decrees of the canon law. The emperors, 
and the Komans, were incapable of discerning a 
forgery, that subverted their rights and freedom ; 
and the only opposition proceeded from a Sabine 
monastery, which, in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, disputed the truth and validity of the 
donation of Constantine.^^ In the revival of 
letters and liberty this fictitious deed was trans- 
pierced by the pen of Laurentius Valla, the pen 
of an eloquent critic and a Roman patriot. 72 
His contemporaries of the fifteenth century wxre 
tistonished at his sacrilegious boldness ; yet such 
is the silent and irresistible progress of reason, 
that before the end of the next age, the fable was 
rejected by the contempt of historians 73 and 
poets, 74 and the tacit or modest censure of the 
advocates of the Roman church. 75 The popes 
themselves have indulged a smile at the credu,- 
lity of the vulgar ; 76 but a false and obsolete 
title still sanctifies their reign ; and, by the same 
fortune which has attended the decretals and the 
Sibylline oracles, the edifice has subsisted after 
the foundations have been undermined. 

Restoration of While tho popes established in 
St bVthf ® Italy their freedom and dominion, 
trrae. the images, the first cause of their 
&c. * revolt, were restored in the Eastern 
empire. 77 Under the reign of Constantine the 
Fifth, the union of civil and ecclesiastical power 
had overthrown the tree, without extirpating the 
root, of superstition. TIic idols, for such they 

f)9 Pabricius (Bfbliot. Grasc- tom. vu p. 4—7.) has enumerated the 
several editions of this Act, in Greek and Latin* The copy which 
Laurentius 'Valla recites and reftit.es, appears to be taken either from 
the spurious Acts of St. Silvester or from Gratian’s Decree, to which, 
according to him and others, it lias been surreptitiously tacked- 

70 In the year 1059, it was believed (was it believed ?) by pope 
Leo IX., cardinal Peter Damianus, &c. Muratori places (Annali 
d’ltalia, tom. ix, p. ‘23, 24.) the fictitious donations ofljewisthe Pious, 
th.' Othos, Ac. de Donalione Constantitii.^ See a Dissertation of Ka- 
talLj Alexander, seculnm iv. diss. 25. p. 3.35—350. 

71 See a large account of the controversy (A. I). 1105), which arose 
from a private lawsuit, in the Chronicon Farsenss (Script- Return 
Ifaltcarum, torn. ii. pars ii. p. 657, &c.), a copious extract from the 
archives of that Beneclictine alibey. They were formerly nccessible to 
curious foreigners (I-e Blaxtc and aiabillon), and would have enriched 
ttie lirst volume of theHistoria Monastica Italian of Quirinh But they 
ate now iinprisoneti (Muratori, Scriptores 1* ii* parsii* 
p. 269.) by the timid policy of the court of Rome; and the future 
cardinal yielded to the voice of authority and the whispers of ambition 
muirini. Comment, pars ii. p. 123— 1.3G.). 

72 I have read in the collection of Schardius (de FotestatelmpenaU 

Ecclesiastlca, p. 734— 7S0.) this animated discourse, which was com- 
posed by the author, A. D. 144(1, six years after the flight ot pope 
Eugenius IV. It is a most vehement party pamphlet ; I'alla justifies 
andaniraatestherevoltoftbeltomans, and would even approve the 
use of a d^cr against their sacerdotal tyrant. Such a critic might 
expect the persecution of the clergy ; yet he made his peace, and is 
buried in the Latoran hiay'-e. DicUonnaire Crititioe, VinuA, ; Vossms, 
de Historicis Lfttini.s, p. 580.). ... , , 

73 See Guicciardini, a servant of die popes, in that long and valu- 
able digression, which has resumed its place in the last edition, 
««trec?tly published from the author's MS. and printed in four volumes 


were now held, were secretly chenshed by the 
order and the sex most prone to devotion ; and 
the fond alliance of the monks and females 
obtained a final victory over tlie reason and 
authority of man. Leo the Fourth maintained 
with less rigour the religion of his father and 
grandfather j but his the fair and ambitious 
Irene, had imbibed the zeal of the Athenians, 
the heirs of the idolatry, rather than the philo- 
sophy, of their ancestors. During the life of 
her husband, these sentiments were inflamed by 
danger and dissimulation, and she could only 
labour to protect and promote some favourite 
monks whom she drew from their caverns, and 
seated on the metropolitan thrones of the East. 
But as soon as she reigned in her own name 
and that of her son, Irene more seriously under- 
took the ruin of the Iconoclasts: and the first 
step of her future persecution was a general 
edict for liberty of conscience. In the restor- 
ation of the monks, a thousand images were 
exposed to the public veneration ; a thousand 
legends were invented of their sufferings and 
miracles. By the opportunities of death or re- 
moval, the episcopal seats were judiciously filled; 
the most eager competitors for earthly or celes- 
tial favour anticipated and flattered the judg- 
ment of their sovereign ; and the promotion of 
her secretary Tarasius gave Irene the patriarcn 
of Constantinople, and the command of the 
Oriental church. But the decrees of a general 
council could only be repealed by a similar as- 
sembly : 78 the Iconoclasts w'hom she convened, 
were bold in possession, and averse to debate ; - 
and the feeble voice of the bishops was re-echoed 
by the more formidable clamour of the soldiers 
and people of Constantinople. The delay and 
intrigues of a year, the separation of the disaf- 
fected troops, and the choice of Nice viith ^general 

, , . > . Skjpt.24— 

copal conscience was again, after Oet. 23 . 
the Greek fashion, in the hands of the prince. 
No more than eighteen days w'ere allowed for 
the consummation of tliis important work : the 
Iconoclasts appeared, not as judges, but as 
criminals or penitents : the scene was decorated 

in quarto, tinder the name or Fribargo, 1775 {Istoria dTtalia, tom, i. 
0.385-395.).' ■ . . ■■ 

74 The Paladin Astolpho found it in the moon, among the tliinga 
that were lost upon earth (Orlando Furioso, xxxiv. SO.). 

Di vari fiore ad uii grand monte 

Ch'ebl>e gik buono odore, or paitza forte 

Quesio era ii dono (se pero dir lece) 

Ciie Costantino al buon Silvestro fecc. 

Yet this incomparable poem has been aptwved by a bull of Iipo X. 

75 See Baronins, A. D. 324, No. 117-125. A.D.llfH, No..51,Ar, 
The cardinal wishes to supjiose that Home was oif'ered by ( ‘.oiistfintine* 
and ri'fined hv Silvester. 'X’he act of donation he considers, strangely 
enough , as a forgeiy of the Greeks. 

76 Baronins h'en dit gufires centre ; encore en a-t-iltropdit, et I’on 

Touloit sans moi (C/trdimhlu Perron), qui rempechai, censiirer rette 
partie de son histoire. J’en devinai un jour avec le i’ape, et ii ne me 
repondit autre chose che volete ? i Canonici la lengono," U Icdisoit 
en ri«ni fPerroniana, p. 77.). ^ ; 

77 The remaining history of images, from Irene to Theodora, is 
collected, fbr the Catholics, by Baronius and Pagi (A. D. 780— 

Natalis Alexandt«r (Hist* N. T. seculum viii. Fanoplia adversus 
Bsereticos, p. 118—178.), and Dupin ( Bibliot . Eccies. tom. vi. p. ige; 
—151.) ; for the IVotestants, bv Spanbeim (Hist. Imag. p. .3(15—63!*.), 
Basnage (Hist, de i’Eglise, tom. i. n. 556— 572. tom. ii. p. 1362— 
1385.), and Mmheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. stJc-ul. vlii. et ix.j. 'j he 
Protestants, except Mosheiin, are soured whh «u>ntraversy ; but the 
Catholics, except Dupin. are inflamed by the fury and hU^Mirstition of 
the monks ; and even I.e Beau (Hist, du Bas Empire), a gentleman 
and a scholar, is infected by the odious contagion. 

78 See the Acts, in Greek and Latin, of the second Council of Kice, 
with a number of relative pieces, in the viiith volujr.e of the Councils, 
p. 645—1600. A faithful version, with some critical uotes, would pro- 
voke, in dUIfemt readers, a sigh or a smile. 
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by tbe leg»ites of pope Adrian and tbe Eastern 
patriarchs, the decrees were framed by the 
president Tarasius, and ratified by the acclama- 
tions and subscriptions of three hundred and 
fifty bishops. They unanimously pronounced, 
that the worship of images is agreeable to Scri})- 
tiire and reason, to the fathers and councils of 
the church : but they hesitate whether that wor- 
ship be relative or direct; whether the Godhead, 
and the figure, of Christ, be entitled to the same 
mode of adoration. Of this second Niccne 
council, the acts are still extant; a curious 
monument of superstition and ignorance, of 
falsehood and folly. I shall only notice the 
judgment of the bishops, on the comparative 
merit of image- worship and morality. A monk 
had concluded a truce with the dmmon of forni- 
cation, on condition of interrupting his daily 
prayers to a picture that bung in his cell. His 
scruples prompted him to consult the abbot, 
“ Rather than abstain from adoring Christ and 
his Mother in their holy images, it w'ould be 
« letter for you,” replied the casuist, « to enter 
« every brothel, and visit every prostitute, in the 
city.”®® 

Final ...alii*- , ^o^ouT o{ ortliodoxy, at 

mtnt of imrtKes least the orthodoxy of the Roman 
church, it is somewhat unfortunate, 
A. D. S42. princes who convened 

the two councils of Nice are both stained with 
the blood of their sons. The second of these 
assemblies was approved and rigorously executed 
by the despotism of Irene, and she refused her 
• adversaries the toleration which at first she had 
granted to her friends. During the five suc- 
ceeding reigns, a period of thirty-eight years, 
tlie contest was maintained, with unabated rage 
and varioois success, between the worshippers 
and the breakers of the images ; but I am not 
inclined to pursue with minute diligence the 
repetition of the same events. Nicephorus al- 
lowed a general liberty of speech and practice ; 
and the only virtue of his reign is accused by 
tlie monks as the cause of his temporal and 
eternal perdition. Superstition and weakness 
formed the character of Michael the First, but 
the saints and images were incapable of sup- 
porting their votary on the throne. In the 
purple, Leo the Fifth asserted the name and 
religion of an Armenian; and the idols, witii 
their seditious adherents, were condemned to a 
second exile. Tiieir applause would have sanc- 
tified the murder of an impious tyrant, but Iiis 
assassin and successor, the Second Michael, was 
tainted from his birth with the Phrygian he- 
resies : he attempted to mediate between the 
contending parties ; and the intractable spirit of 
the Catholics insensibly cast him into the oppo- 

79 The pope’s legates were casual messengers, two priests without 
any special commission, and who were disavowed on their return. 
Some vs^alwtid monks were persuaded by the Catholics to represent 
the Oriental patriarch. This curious anecdote is revealed by Theodore 
Studites tEpist. 1. 38. in Sirraond. Opp. tom. t. p. 1319.), one of the 
warmest Iconoclasts of the age. 

8Q de aoL pv} feardXtwttv ev rrj woXet, ravrj) rropveuiv etc S pjf 

emXibjf, Ipaapvr/tn} to vpotrKwetv rov Kvpiop &so» iTjaow 
X/Mcnrw ptrra rrti; i.duii: avrm ptprpoi ev etjKwt. These visits COuId not be 
innocent, since the AeujfMfv Tropvewic {the deemon of fornication) 
fJFoXepei He uvrow - - - p/M fft/v dte evt/ctiro atiro* trA^pa. &c. 
Actio tv. p. 901. Actio V. p, 1031. * ^ ^ 

81 See an acsoittnt of this c^ontroversy in the Alexius of Anna Com- 
nisiBaU,T. p. laa.) and Mosheim{InstitBt. Hist. Bedes. p.371»37S.). 

8Sl The Juhari Carolini (Spanheiin, p.443>.i^.), ocanpps^in the 
palace OP wiBter-q;aarteirs f£ Cbarienjagne, at WoJcim, A. D. 790 ; and 


site scale. His moderation was guarded by 
timidity ; but his son Tlieopiiilus, alike ignorant 
of fear and pity, was the last and most cruel of 
the Iconoclasts. The enthusiasm of the times 
ran strongly against them ; and the emperors, 
who stemmed the torrent, were exasperated and 
punished by the public hatred. After the death 
of Theophilus, the final victory of the images 
was achieved by a second female, his widow 
Theodora, whom he left the guardian of the 
empire. Her measures were bold and decisive. 
The fiction of a tardy repentance absolved the 
fame and the soul of her deceased husband : the 
sentence of the Iconoclast patriarch was com- 
muted from the loss of his eyes to a whipping 
of two hundred lashes : the bishops trembled, 
tlie monks shouted, and the festival of orthodoxy 
preserves the annual memory of the triumph of 
the images. A single question yet remained, 
whether they are endowed with any proper and 
inherent sanctity: it was agitated by the Greeks 
of the eleventh century; 8^ and as this opinion 
has the strongest recommendation of absurdity, 
I am surprised that it was not more explicitly 
decided in the affirmative. In the West, pope 
Adrian the First accepted and announced the 
decrees of the Nicene assembly, which is now 
revered by the Catliolics as the seventh in rank 
of the general councils. Rome and Italy were 
docile to the voice of their father; but the 
greatest part of the Latin Christians were far 
behind in the race of superstition. Reluctance of 
The churches of France, Germany, the Franks, md 
England, and Spain, steered a mid- ° i! 
die course between the adoration 
and the destruction of images, which they ad- 
mitted into their temples, not as objects of 
worship, but as lively and useful memorials of 
faith and history. An angry book of contro- 
versy was composed and published in the name 
of Charlemagne ; 8^ under his authority a synod 
of three hundred bishops was assembled at 
Frankfort ; ®3 they blamed the fury of the Icono- 
clasts, but they pronounced a more severe cen- 
sure against the superstition of the Greeks, and 
the decrees of their pretended council, which 
was long despised by the barbarians of the 
West.®-* Among them the worship of images 
advanced with a silent and insensible progress ; 
but a large atonement is made for their hesi- 
tation and delay, by the gross idolatry of the 
ages which precede the reformation, and of the 
countries, both in Europe and America, which 
are still immersed in the gloom of superstition. 
It was after the Niccne synod, 
and under the reign of the pious ration ot the 
Irene, that the popes consummated EernanjS. 
the separation of Rome and Italy, 77i~SQ0. 

sent by Engeliert to pope Hadrian I. who answered them by a crandis 
et verbasa epistola {Concil. tom. viii. p. 1335.). The Carolines pro- 
pose UO objections against the Nicene synod, and such words as these 
rhetoric — demeiitiam - - - prisca* Gentilitatis 
obsoletum ^rorem - - - . . argumenta insauissima et absurdissiina 
“ dignas nsenias, &e. &:c. 

83 1 he assemblies of Charlemagne were political, as well as eccle- 
siastiiml ; and the three hundretl members {Nat. Alexander, sec. viii. 
p. oa.) who sat and voted at Frankfort must include not only tlie 
bishops, but the abbots, and even the principal laymen. 

yui supra sanctissima patres nostri (epjscopi et sacerdotc.s) omni. 
itmie servitmm et adorationem imagimim renuentes contemt)seruiit, 
atque (Mnsentiftntes condemnavemnt (Concil. tom. ix. p. 101. Ca* 
^ F^leiyiic must be hard-hearted indeed, who 
Pagi,.U«ia=der,Mai™bourE, 
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by the translation of the empire to the less 
orthodox Charlemagne. They were compelled 
to choose between the lival natioits : religion 
%vas not the sole motive of their choice ; and 
while they dissembled the failings of their 
friends, they beheld, with reluctance and sus- 
})icion, the Catholic virtues of their foes. The 
difference of language and manners had per- 
petuated the enmity of the two capitals ; and 
they were alienated from each other by the 
hostile opposition of seventy years. In that 
schism the Romans had tasted of freedom, and 
the })opes of sovereignty ; their submission 
would have exposed them to the revenge of a 
jealous tyrant ; and the re%mlution of Italy had 
betrayed the impotence, as well as the tyranny, 
of the Byzantine court. The Greek emperors 
had restored the images, but they had not re- 
stored the Calabrian estates and the Illyrian 
diocese, which the Icsonoclasts had torn away 
from the successors of St. Peter; and pope 
Adrian threatens them with a sentence of ex- 
communication unless they speedily abjure this 
practical heresy. §7 The Greeks were now 
orthodox, but their religion might be tainted 
bj^ the breath of the reigning monarch: the 
Franks were now contumacious ; but a dis- 
cerning eye might discern their approaching 
conversion from the use, to the adoration, of 
images. The name of Charlemagne was stained 
by the polemic acrimony of his scribes ; but the 
conqueror himself conformed, with the temper 
of a statesman, to the various practice of France 
and Italy. In his four pilgrimages or visits to 
the Vatican, he embraced the popes in the com- 
munion of friendship and piety; knelt before 
the tomb, and consequently before the image, 
of tlje apostle ; and joined, without scruple, in 
all the prayers and processions of the Roman 
liturgy. Would prudence or gratitude allow 
the pontiffs to renounce their benefactor? Had 
tliey a right to alienate his gift of the Exarchate ? 
Had they power to abolish his government of 
Rome ? The title of patrician was below the 
merit and greatness of Charlemagne ; and it 
was only by reviving the Western empire that 
they could pay their obligations or secure their 
establishment. By this decisive measure they 
w'ould finally eradicate the claims of the Greeks: 
from the debasement of a provincial town, the 
majesty of Rome would be restored : the Latin 
Christians would be united, under a supreme 

SS Thfcoplianes (p. 313.) specifies those of Sicily and Calahria, which 

e id an anmial rent of three talents and a half of j?old (perhaps 
. sterling) . Liutprand more pompously enumerate^ the patrimo- 
nies of the Roman church inGreece,Judsca, Persia, MesopQtanna,^ 
Uahv Ionia, Efiivpt, and Libya, which were di. tainted by the injustice of 
the Greek emperor (t-egat. ad isicephorum, in Script. Kerum Itali- 

canmi, tom. ii. pai-s 1. p. 4<S1.), 

8G The great diocese of the Eastern Illyricuin, with ApiiUA, Cala- 
bria, and Sicilv (Thomassin, Discipline tie PEglise, lorn. >. p. 145.) : 
hy the confession of the Greeks, the patriarch of Constantinople 
had detachetl from Koine the metropolitans of Thessalonica, Athens, 
Corinth, Nicopolis, and Patrm ( Luc. Holsten. Geograph. Sacra, P* VS.): 
and his ssiiritual conquests extended to Naples and Amalnhi (Gian- 
none, Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i* p. 517— 521. Pajp, A.D. 7o0. 
No. U.). . , , 

87 In hoc cstenditur, quia ex uno canitulo ah errore reversis, m 
aliis duohus, in mim (was it the same ?) permaueant errore - - - - 
de diocesi, S. R. E. seu de patriinonife iterum increpantes commo- 
nesntis, ut si ea restituere noluerit hereticuro eum pro hujusmodi 
errore perseverantia decornemus (Epist. Hadrian. I apt© ad Caro- 
!«m Magnum, in Concil. tom. viii. p. 1598.) ; to which he adds a 
reason, most directiy oppo^te to Ids conduct, that he preferred the 
salvation of souk and rule of fkith to the goods of this txamiUsry 
world. , j , 

88 Fontanini considers the emperors as no more iliOT the adv^atca 
of the church (advocatus et defraisor S. R. E. See Ducange, Gloss. 


head, in their ancient metropolis ; and the con- 
querors of the West would receive their crown 
from the successors of St. Peter. The Roman 
church would acquire a zealous and respectable 
advocate ; and, under the shadow of the Carlo- 
vingian power, the bishop might exercise, with 
honour and safety, the goveniment of the 
city.ss 

Before the ruin of Paganism in coron.Uo„,« 
Rome, the competition for a wealthy r^r of 

bishopric had often been productive iion!o asi'd of 
of tumult and bloodshed. The 
people was less numerous, but the 
times were more savage, the prize more im- 
portant, and the chair of St. Peter was fiercely 
disputed by the leading ecclesiastics who as]>ired 
to the rank of sovereign. The reign of Adrian 
the First ^9 surpasses the measure of past or suc- 
ceeding ages ;9o the walls of Rome, the sacred 
patrimony, the ruin of the Lombards, and the 
friendship of Charlemagne, were the trophies of 
his fame : he secretly edified the throne of bis 
successors, and displayed in a narrow space the 
virtues of a great prince. His memory was re- 
vered ; but in the next election, a priest of the 
Lateral!, Leo the Third, was preferred to the 
nephew and the favourite of Adrian, whom he 
had promoted to the first dignities of the church. 
Their acquiescence or repentance disguised, 
above four years, the blacke.st intention of re- 
venge, till the day of a procession, when a 
furious band of conspirators dispersed the un- 
armed multitude, and assaulted with blows and 
wounds the sacred person of the pope. But 
their enterprise on his life dr liberty was disap- 
pointed, perhaps by their ow*n confusion and 
remorse. Leo was left for dead on the ground; 
on his revival from the swoon, the effect of his 
loss of blood, he recovered his speech and sight ; 
and this natural event wars improved to the 
miraculous restoration of his eyes and tongue, 
of which he had been deprived, twice deprived, 
by the knife of the assassins. Pi From his prison 
he escaped to the Vatican ; the duke of Spoleto 
hastened to his rescue; Charlemagne sympa- 
thised in his injuiy, and in his camp of Fader- 
bom in W^'estphalia accepted, or solicited, a visit 
from the Roman pontiff. Leo repassed the 
Alps with a commission of counts and bisliops, 
the guards of liis safety and the judges of his 
innocence; and it was not without reluctance, 
that the conqueror of the Saxons delayed till 

Xat. tom. i. n.297.). His antagonist Muratori rcducc*s the popes fo 
be no more than the exarchs of the enjiieror, Jn the tnore equitable 
view of Mosheim (liistitut. Hist. Eccles. ji. W4, they heiU 

Rome binder the empire as the most honeurablc ojieciea of tief or bene, 
fice — wemuntur nocte caliginosa J 

89 Hk merits and hopcis are simmied up in an epitaph of tliirty- 
eieht verses, of which Charlemagne declares himadi the autlitur 
(Concil. torn. viii. p. 520.). 

Post pattern lacrymans raroliishfrc carmina scripsi. 

Tu inihi dulcis amor, te moclo planw pater - - - 
Nomina jungo simul cluriM.iine, no.stra 

Adrianas, Carolus, rex ego, tuque imter. 

The poetry might be supplied by Ak-uin; but the tears, die most 
glorious tribute, can only t«;Iong to Charlemagsie. 

90 Every new pope is admenislied — “ Saticte Pater, non vide? is 

annos P^ri,** twenty-five years. On the is hole series tJie average is 

about eight yeans— a short hojie for an .arabitioas caniinat. 

91 Tlie assurance of Anastaistus { tom. iii. parsi. p. 197, 198.) Ja 
supported by the credulity of some Fripneb annalists; bur Eginli.-ird* 
and other writers of the same age, are ware natural and sincere- 
** Unus d oculus paulluluno est ia;sus/’ says Jdin the deacon of Nmdt's 
(Vit. Episcop. Nspol. in Scriptorf-s Aiiiratori, tom. j. parsii. p.r(12.). 
Thi^olphus, a contemporary bisliopof Orleans, obiserves with ptu« 
^nce rt. iii. carro. 3.), 

Reddita sunt ? mirum est ; minim est auFenre nequiae. 

Est tawt i» dutttOi bine mixer aut inde inagk. 



Sigonius (de Regno ItfUise, L iif. 6pp. tom. Ji. p. 2-47— 
251.), Spaaaheiia We ficta Translatione Imperii), Oiannone {tom. i. 
p. 395.-405.1, St. Marc {AljrfgS Cbroaologtque, tom, i. p. 438 -450.), 
i*aillard de Charlemagne, tom. ii. p, 386—446.). Almost all 

tliasse meeUsros hare some religious or national bias. 

95 % Mablj;, {Observations siir I’Histoire de Prance), Voltaire 
{Itfetai.e Odn^raie), Robertson {Hisuwy of Charles V.), W Mon- 
de* lAlx, l. e. 18.), In the ireex tfm, M. Gail- 
JtesI pwiJWMft hijf Histoii*! de Charteaagne (Jfcn 4 mds* in 
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the ensuing year the personal discliarge of tliis 
pious office. In Iiis fourth and last pilgrimage, 
he was received at Home with the due honours 
of king a.nd patrician : Leo was permitted to 
purge himself by oath of the crimes imputed to 
his charge; his "enemies were silenced, and the 
sacrilegious attempt against his life was punished 
by the mild and insufficient penalty of exile. 
On the festival of Christmas, the last year of the 
eighth century, Charlemagne appeared in the 
church of St. Peter j and, to gratify the vanity 
of Rome, he had exchanged the simple dress of 
his country for the habit of a patrician. ^'2 After 
the celebration of the holy mysteries, Leo sud- 
denly placed a precious crown on his head,£^3 
and the dome resounded with the acclamations 
of the people, “ Long life and victory to Charles, 
the most pious Augustus, crowned by God 
“ the great and pacific emperor of the Romans!” 
The head and body of Charlemagne were con- 
secrated by the royal unction ; after the example 
of the Cajsars, he was saluted or adored by the 
pontiff; his coronation oath represents a pro- 
mise to maintain the faith and privileges of the 
church; and the first fruits were paid in his 
rich offerings to the shrine of the apostle. In 
hi.s familiar conversation, the emperor protested 
his ignorance of the intentions of Leo, which he 
would have disappointed by his absence on that 
memorable day. But the preparations of the 
ceremony must have disclosed the secret ; and 
the journey of Charlemagne reveals his know- 
ledge and expectation; he had acknowledged 
that the Imperial title was the object of his am- 
bition, and a Romaii synod had pronounced, 
tliat it was the only adequate reward of liis 
merit and services.-'^ 

Kasnand The appellation of greai has been 
C'ften bestowed, and sometimes de- 
A.i>. 768 - 814 . served, but Charlemagne is the 
only prince in whose favour the title has been 
indissolubly blended with the name. That 
name, with the addition of saint, is inserted in 
the Roman calendar ; and the saint, by a rare 
felicity, u crowned with the praises of the his- 
torians and jihilosophers of an enlightened age.9* 
His real merit is doubtless enhanced by the bar- 
Ijarihin of the nation and the times from which 
lie emerged ; but the apparent magnitude of an 
object is likewise enlarged by an unequal com- 
parison; and the ruins of Palmyra derive a 
ciisual splendour from the nakedness of the sur- 
rounding desert. Without injustice to his fame, 

92 Twice, at the request of Hadrian and Leo, he ."ippeared at Rome 
— tunica et rhlaniyde amiotas, et c.alcpafnentis quoque Rom<'ino 
more formatss. Epfinhard u*. xxiii. p. 109— 1 13.) describes, like Sueto- 
nius, the simplicity of his dress, .so popular in the nation, that when 
Charles the Bald returned to France in a foreign habit, the patriotic 
does liarkedattbe apostate {Gaillard, Vie de Charlematme. tom. iv. 
p. 109,}. 

93 See Anastasins (p. 199.) and Ei^nhard (c. xxvlil. p 124—128,). 
The unction is mentioned fay Theophanes (p.399.), the oath by Sigo- 
niiu (from the Ordo Romanus), and the poi>e’s adoration, more anti- 
quorum principum, fay the Annales llertiniani {fckript. Murator. 
tom. ii. pars ii. p. 505,). 

94 This great event of the translation or restoration of the empire 
is related and discussed by Natalis Alexander (aecul. i*. dissert, i. 


1 may discern some blemislies in the .sanctity 
and greatness of the restorer of the 'Western 
empire. Of his moral virtues, cha.stity is not 
the most conspicuous : but tlie public ha])pi- 
ne.ss could not be materially injured by his nine 
wives or concubines, the various indulgence of 
meaner or more transient amours, the multitude 
of his bastards tvbom he bestowed on the churdi, 
and the long celibacy and licentious manners of 
his daughters, whom the father was suspected 
of loving with too fond a passion. I shall be 
scarcely permitted to accuse the ambition of a 
conqueror; but in a day of equal retribution, 
the sons of his brother Carloman, the Merovin- 
gian princes of Aquitain, and the four thousand 
five hundred Saxons who were beheaded on the 
same spot, would have something to allege 
against the justice and humanity of Charle- 
magne. His treatment of the vanquished 
Saxons 98 was an abuse ofiithe right of conqne.st ; 
his laws were not less sanguinary than his arms, 
and in the discussion of his motives, whatever 
is subtracted from bigotry must be imputed 
to temper. The sedentary reader is amazed 
by his incessant activity of mind and body; and 
his subjects and enemies were not less aston- 
ished at his sudden presence, at the moment 
when they believed him at the most distant ex- 
tremity of the empire; neither peace nor war, 
nor summer nor winter, were a season of repose; 
and our fancy cannot easily reconcile the annals 
of ids reign with the geography of his expeditions. 
But this activity was a national, rather than a 
personal virtue; the vagrant life of a Frank was 
spent in the chace, in pilgrimage, in military ad- 
ventures ; and the journeys of Charlemagne were 
distinguished only by a more numerous train and 
a more important purpose. His military renown 
must be tried by the scrutiny of his troops, his 
enemies, and his actions. Alexander conquered 
with the arms of Philip, but the two heroes who 
preceded Charlemagne, bequeathed him their 
name, their examples, and the companions of 
their victories. At the head of his veteran and 
superior armies, he oppressed the savage or de- 
generate nations, who were incapable of con- 
federating for their common safety : nor did lie 
ever encounter an equal antagonist in numbers, 
in discipline, or in arms. The science of war has 
been lost and revived with the arts of peace; but 
his campaigns are not illustrated by any siege or 
battle of singular difficulty and success; and he 
might behold, with envy, the Saracen trophies of 

which I have freely and profiiahly used. The author is a man of 
sense and humanity ; and his work is lahoured with industry and 
elegance. But I have likewise examined the original moniunents of 
the reigns of Pepiitand Charlemagne, in the viii volume of the His- 
torians of France. 

96 The vision of Weltin, composed by a monk, eleven yeans after 
the death of Charlemagne, shows him in purgatory, with'a vulture, 
w'ho is perpetually gnawing the guilty member, while the rest of his 
body, the emblem of his virtues, is sound and perfect (see Gailiard, 
tom. ii.p. 317-360.). 

97 The marriage of Eginhard with Imina, daughter of Charle- 
magne, is, in my opinion, sufficiently refuted l>y tiie proltrum and 
mspicio that sullim these fiiir damsels, without excepting his own wife 
{c. xix. p. 98—100. cum Notis Schmincke). The husband must have 
been too strong for the historian. 

98 Besides the massacres and transmigrations, the pain of death, 
■was pronounced against the foliowring crimes; 1. The refusal of 
baptism. 2. The false pretence of baptism. 3. A relapse to idolatry. 
4. ITie murder of a priest or bishop. 6. Human sacrifices. 6. Eating 
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his grandfather. After his Spanish expedition, 
his rear-guard was defeated in the Pyrenaeaii 
mountains j and the soldiers, whose situation was 
irretrievable, and whose valour was useless, might 
accuse, with their last breath, the w'ant of skill or 
caution of their general/^^^^ I touch with rever- 
ence the laws of Charlemagne, so highly ap- 
plauded by a respectable judge. They compose 
not a system, but a series, of occasional and mi- 
nute edicts, for the correction of abuses, the re- 
formation of manners, the economy of his farms, 
the care of his poultry, and even the sale of his 
eggs. He wished to improve the laws and the 
character of the Franks ; and his attempts, how- 
ever feeble and imperfect, are deserving of praise : 
the inveterate evils of the times were suspended 
or mollified by his government j in his in- 

stitutions I can seldom discover the general views 
and the immortal spirit of a legislator, who sur- 
vives himself for the benefit of x>osterity. The 
union and stability of his empire depended on 
the life of a single man ; he imitated the dan- 
gerous practice of dividing his kingdoms among 
his sons; and, after his numerous diets, the whole 
constitution was left to fluctuate between the 
disorders of anarchy and despotism. His esteem 
for the piety and knowledge of the clergy tempted 
him to intrust that aspiring order with temporal 
dominion and civil jurisdiction ; and his son 
Lewis, when he was stripped and degraded by 
the bishops, might accuse, in some measure, the 
imprudence of his father. His laws enforced the 
imposition of tithes, because the dsemons had 
proclaimed in the air that the default of pay- 
ment had been the cause of the last scarcity, loi 
The literary merits of Charlemagne are attested 
by the foundation of schools, the introduction 
of arts, the works which were published in liis 
name, and his familiar connection with the 
subjects and strangers whom he invited to liis 
court to educate both the prince and people. His 
own studies were tardy, laborious, and imperfect; 
if he spoke Latin, and understood Greek, he de- 
rived the rudiments of knowledge from convers- 
ation, rather than from books ; and, in his mature 
age, the emperor strove to acquire the practice of 
writing, which every peasant now learns in his in- 
fancy. The grammar and logic, the music and 
astronomy, of the times, were only cultivated as 
the handmaids of superstition ; but the curiosity 
of the human mind must ultimately tend to its 
improvement, and the encouragement of learning 
reflects the purest and most pleasing lustre on 


99 In this action the famous Rutland, Rolando, Orlando, was simn 
— cum complurihus aliis. See the truth in Eginhard tc* 9 . p.ol— 60 .), 
and the fatjle in an ingenious Supplement of M. Gaillard (tom. iii. 
p. 474,). The Spaniards are too proud of a victory, which history 
ascribes to the Gascons, and romance to the Saracens. 

100 Yet Schmidt, from the best authorities, represents the interior 

disorders and oppression of his reign (Hist, des Allemands, tom. ii. 
p. 45-49.). , . , , 

101 Omnis homo es sita proprietate legitimam decimam ad eccle- 
Siam conferat. Experimento enim didicimus. In anno, quo ilia valida 
fames irrepsit, ebullire vacuas annonas h dsemonibus devoratas, et 
voces exprobationis auditas. Such is the decree and assertion of 

f great Council of Frankfort (Canon xxv. tom. is. p. 105.). Both Sel- 
den (Hist, erf Tithes, Works, vol. iii. partii. p. 114<5.) and Montesquieu 
prit des Loix, 1. xxxi. c. 12.) represent Charlem^ne as the Jirsfc 
I author of tithes. Such obUgations have country gentlemen to 
memory ?■ ^ 

102 Eginhard (c. 25. p. 119.) clearly affirms, tentabat et senbere 
- - - sed parum prospere auccessit labor praeposterus et sero inchoatus. 
The moderns have perverted and corrected this obvious meaning, and 
the title of M. Gaillard's Dissertation (tom. hi- p. 247—260.) betrays 

^l^l^Sillard, tom. iii. p. 13S— 176. and Schmidt, tom. u. p. 121 
104 M. Gaillard (tom, iii. p, 372.) fixes the true staUireofCharle. 




tbe character of Charlemagne.J 03 Tlje dignity 
of his person, the length of his reign, tlie 
prosperity of his anus, the vigour of Ms govern- 
ment, and tlie reverence of distant nations, dis- 
tinguish him. from the royal crowd; and Europe 
dates a new oera from his restoration of the 
Western, empire. 

That empire was not unworthy of 
its title ; and some of the fairest emjSc 
kingdoms of Europe were the pa- 
trimony or conquest of a prince, who reigned 
at the same time in Franco, Spiiin, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Hungary. IG6 'Phe Eoman province 

of Gaul had been transfonned into the name and 
monarchy of FuAhX’E; but, in the decay of the 
Merovingian line, its limits were contracted by 
the independence of the Britons and the revolt 
of AquUabi, Charlemagne pursued, and confined, 
the Britons on the shores of the ocean ^ and that 
ferocious tribe, whose origin and language are so 
ditferent from the French, was ciiastibed by the 
imposition of tribute, hostages, and peace. After 
a long and evasive contest, tiie relieliion of the 
dukes of Aquitain was punished by the forfeiture 
of their province, their liberty, and their lives. 
Harsh and rigorous would have been such treat- 
ment of ambitious governors, w ho had too faith- 
fully copied the mayors of the palace. But a 
recent discovery has proved that these un- 
happy princes were the last and lawful heirs of 
the blood and sceptre of Clovis, a younger branch, 
from the brother of Dagobert, of the Merovin- 
gian house. Their ancient kingdom was reduced 
to the duchy of Gascoigne, to the counties of 
Fesenzac and AiTnagnac, at tlie foot of the Py- 
renees ; their race was propagated till the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century ; and, after 
surviving their Carlovingian tyrants, they were 
reserved to feel the injustice, or the favours, of 
a tliird dynasty. By the re-union of Aquitain, 
France was enlarged to its present boundaries, 
with the additions of the Netherlands and Spain, 
as far as the Rhine. II. The Sara- ^ ^ 
cens had been expelled from France 
by the grandfather and father of Charlemagne ; 
but they still possessed the greatest part of 
Spain, from the rock of Gibraltar to the l^yre- 
nees. Amidst their civil divisions, an Arabian 
emir of Saragossa implored his protection in the 
diet of Paderborn, Charlemagne undertook the 
expedition, restored the emir, and, without dis- 
tinction of faith, impartiaily crushed tlie resist- 
ance of the Christians, and rewarded the obedience 

majfne (see a Dissertation of Marquard Pteher ad calcem Eginhart. 
p. 220, &c.) at five feet nine inches of French, about six feet one inch 
and a fourth English, measure. The romance writers have increased 
it to eight feet, and the giant was i-ndowed with niatcliless strength 
and appetite : at a single stroke of his gfx>d sword Uoi/f'uae he cut 
asunder an horsaman and his horse ; at a single repast he dCToured 
a goose, two fowls, a quarter of mutton, &c. 

105 See the concise, but correct and oriainrd, work of D’.^ville 

S 3 ts form&i en Europe apres la Chute de rEmpire Romain en < Jeei. 

t, Paris, 1771, in 4to.), whose map includes the emigre of Char- 
lemagne j the differait parts are illustrated, by Valcaius (Notida 
Galliarum) for France, Beretti (Dissertatio Chorographiea) for Italy, 
lie Marca (Marca Hispanica) for Spain. For foe middle get^phy 
of Germany, 1 confess myself poor and destitute. 

1<M After a brief relation of hia wars and conquests (Vit. Caro!, 
c. 5 -14.), Eginhard recapittilates, in a few words (c. 15.), the coun- 
tries to his empire, btnivius (forjms Hi-t. Cerman. p. IIS— 

149.) has inserted in his Notes the texts of tbe old Chronicles. 

107 Of achaiter granted to the monastery of ALtou (A. D. 845) by 
Clmles the Bald, -which deduces this royal pedigree. I doubt whether 
some aut^uent links of foe isth and xth centuri® are equally- firm ; 
yet foe whme i* approved and defended by M. Gaillard (tnm.ii. p- (lO 
'—Sli 203— 2W6.), who affinns that sh-e family of Montesquieu (not oi 
the pir^deiit de Montesquieu) is ch^cL-nclfd, in the foraaie linoj, ixoin 
Clotauw aiwi Clovis —an innocent pretension ! 
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108 The gfovamors or counts of the Spanish march revolted from 
CHjarles the Simple about the year 900 ; and a poor pittance, the 
BousillQn, has been recovered in 1642 by the kuiRS of Prance 
me, DesCTiption de la PVance, tom. i. p. 220—222.). Vet the 
Rousillon contains 188,900 subjects, and annually pays 2,600,000 
Uvres {Meeker, Administradon des Finances, tom. i. p. 278, 279.) ; 
tnore people, perhaps* and doubtless more money, thsun the march 

IM fSchmidt, Hist, des Al!®raands, tom, ii. p. 200, &c. 

, tom. i. p»2574, 376., and toe AnaaJs ofMnratori. 

- Rl. 4 P!^i|*wM§ im eo sestal qnaatuffli san^teis effosam sit ! Tes- 
Fannomajet locus in quo rei^ia Caigatti 


fuit ita de.sertus, ut no vestigium quidem humanm habitationis appa- 
rent. Tota in hoc hello Hunnoruin nobilitas periit, tota gloria cle- 
cidit, omnis pecunia et congest! ex longo tempore thesauri direuti 
sunt. ■ 


JCiJHiu, .Jim Oi n _ „ 

hwabia, w;is intOTruptm by exceiMve rains, iniliiarv arocatior!*, anri 
superstiUoiis fears (bchmpilin, Hist.de rAcademie" des Inscriptions, 
tom. xvlii. p, 260. Molimiua. fluviorum, iJkc. jungendoruiu, p. 59~ 
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and service of the Mahometans. In his absence 
he instituted the Spanish niarchi^^ which ex^ 
tended from the Pyrenees to the river Ebro : 
Barcelona was the residence of the French go- 
%-enior : he possessed the comities of MouMon 
and Catalonia; and the infant kingdoms of 
Navarre and Arragon were subject to his Juris- 
diction. III. As king of the Lom- 
bards, and patrician of Eome, he 
reigned over the greatest part of Italy, a 
tract of a thousand miles from the Alps to the 
borders of Calabria. The duchy of Beneventunh 
a Lombard fief, had spread, at the expense ^of 
the Greeks, over the modern kingdom of Na- 
ples. But Arreeliis, the reigning duke, refused 
to be included in tiie slavery of his country ; 
assumed the independent title of prince; and 
opposed his sword to the Carlovingian mon- 
archy. His defence w'as firm, his submission 
was not inglorious, and the emperor was content 
with an easy tribute, the demolition of his for- 
tresses, and the acknowledgment, on his coins, of 
a supreme lord. The artful flattery of his son 
Grimoald added the appellation of father, but 
he asserted his dignity with prudence, and Be- 
neventura insensibly escaped from the French 
yoke. *1^0 IV. Charlemagne was the first who 
united Germany under the same 
fjermany, s(;eptre. The name of Oriental 
France h preserved in the circle of Franconia; 
and the people of Hesse and Thuringia were 
recently incorporated with the victors, by the 
conformity of religion and government. The 
Akimnnii so formidable to the Romans, were 
the faithful vassals and confederates of the 
Franks ; and their country w’as inscribed within 
the modern limits of Alsace, Swabia, and Swit'- 
xerknch The Bavanans, with a similar indul- 
gence of their laws and manners, w^ere less 
patient of a master; the repeated treasons of 
Tasilio justified the abolition of their hereditary 
dukes; and their power was shared among tlie 
counts, who judged and guarded that important 
frontier. But the north of Germany, from the 
Rhine and beyond the Elbe, was still hostile 
and Fagan ; nor was it till after a w'ar of thirty- 
three years that the Saxons bowed under the 
yoke of Christ and of Charlemagne. The idols 
and tlieir votaries ivere extirpated ; the found- 
ation of eight bishoprics, of Munster, Osna- 
burgh, Faderborn, and Minden, of IBremen, 
Verden, Hildesiieim, and Halberstadt, define, 
on eitlier side of the Weser, the bounds of 
ancient Saxony : these episcopal seats were the 
first schools and cities of that savage land ; and 
the religion and humanity of tlie children 
atoned, in some degree, for the massacre of the 
parents. Beyond the Elbe, the Slavi, or Scla- 
vonians, of similar manners and various de- 
nomlnatloiis, overspread the modem dominions 


of Prussia, Poland, and Bohemia, and some 
transient marks of obedience have tempted the 
French historian to extend the empire to the 
Baltic and the Vistula. The conquest or con- 
version of those countries is of a more recent 
age; but the first union of Bohemia with the 
Germanic body may be justly ascribed to the 
arms of Charlemagne. V. He retaliated on 
the Av^ars, or Huns of Faiinonia, 
the same calamities which they had ‘ 
Inflicted on the nations- Their rings, the 
wooden fortifications encircled their dis- 

tricts and villages, were broken down by the 
triple effort of a French army, that was poured 
into their country by land and water, through 
the Carpathian mountains and along the plain 
of the Danube. After a bloody conflict of 
eight years, the loss of some French generals 
was avenged by the slaughter of the most noble 
Huns : the relics of the nation submitted : the 
royal residence of the chagan was left desolate 
and unknown ; and the treasures, the rapine of 
two hundred and fifty years, enriched the vic- 
torious troops, or decorated the churches of 
Italy and Gaul.i^i After the reduction of 
Pannonia, the empire of Charlemagne W'as 
bounded only by the conflux of the Danube 
with the Teyss and the Save ; the provinces of 
Istria, Liburriia, and Dalmatia, were an easy, 
though unprofitable, accession ; and it was an 
effect of his modci-ation, that he left the mari- 
time cities under J;he real or nominal sovereignty 
of the Greeks. But these distant possessions 
added more to the reputation, than to the power, 
of the Latin emperor ; nor ^d he risk any ec- 
clesiastical foundations to reclaim the barbarians 
from their vagrant life and idolatrous worship. 
Some canals of communication between the 
rivers, the Saonc and the Alcuse, the Riiine and 
the Danube, were faintly attempted. Their 
execution would have vivified the empire ; and 
more cost and labour were often wasted in the 
structure of a cathedral. 

If we retrace the outlines of this His neighiwws 
geographical picture, it will be seen 
that the empire of the Franks extended, between 
east and west, from the Ebro to the Elbe or 
■^fistula ; between the north and south, from the 
duchy of Beiicventum to the river Eyder, the 
perpetual boundary of Germany and Denmark. 
The personal and political importance of Char- 
lemagne was magnified by the distress and 
division of the rest of Europe. The islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland were disputed by a 
crowd of princes of Saxon or Scottish origin ; 
and, after the loss of Spain, the Christian and 
Gothic kingdom of Alphonso the Chaste w^as 
confined to the narrow range of the Asturian 
mountains. Tliese petty sovereigns revered the 
power or virtue of the Carlovingian monarch, 
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implored the honour and support of his alliance, 
and styled him their common parent, the sole 
and supreme emperor of the WestJts He 
maintained a more equal intercourse with the 
caliph Harun al Ilashidd54 whose dominion 
stretched from Africa to India, and accepted 
from his ambassadors a tent, a tv^ater-clock, an 
elephant, and the keys of the holy sepulchre. 
It is not easy to conceive the private friendship 
of a Frank and an Arab, who were strangers 
to each other’s person, and language, and re- . 
ligion : but their public correspondence was 
founded on vanity, and their remote situation 
left no room for a competition of interest. Two 
thirds of the Western empire of Rome were 
subject to Charlemagne, and the deficiency was 
amply supplied by his command of the inac- 
cessible or invincible nations of Germany. But 
in the choice of his enemies, we may be reason- 
ably surprised that he so often preferred the 
poverty of the north to the riches of the south. 
The tliree-and-tliirty campaigns laboriously con- 
sumed in the woods and morasses of Germany, 
would have sufficed to assert the amplitude of 
his title by the expulsion of the Greeks from 
Italy and the Saracens from Spain. The weak- 
ness of the Greeks would have ensured an easy 
victory ; and the holy crusade against the Sa- 
racens would have been prompted by glory and 
revenge, and loudly justified by religion and 
policy. Perhaps, in Ms expeditions beyond the 
Rhine and the Elbe, he aspired to save his mon- 
archy from the fate of the Roman empire, to 
disarm the enemies of civilised society, and to 
eradicate the seed of future emigrations. But 
it has been wisely observed, that in a light of 
precaution, all conquest must be ineffectual, 
unless it could be universal ; since the increasing 
circle must be involved in a larger sphere of 
hostility. i ^ » The subjugation of Gennany with- 
drew the veil which had so long concealed the 
continent or islands of Scandinavia from the 
knowledge of Europe, and awakened the torpid 
courage of their barbarous natives. The fiercest 
of the Saxon idolaters escaped from the Chris- 
tian tyrant to their brethren of the jCNTorth • the 
Ocean and Mediterranean were covered with 
their piratical fleets; and Charlemagne beheld 
with a sigh the destructive progress of the Kor- 
mans, who, in less than seventy years, precipi- 
tated the fall of his race and monarchy. 

Had the pope and the Romans 
A. D. 814-887 revived the primitive constitution, 
i« the titles of emperor and Augustus 

987 in France. conferred on Charlemagne for 

the term of his life ; and Ms successors, on each 
vacancy, must have ascended the throne by a 
formal or tacit election. But the association of 
Ms son Lewis the Pious asserts the independent 
right of monarchy and conquest, and the em- 
peror seems on this occasion to have foreseen 


and prevented the latent claims of tlic clergy. 
The royal youth was commanded ^ 
to take the crown from the altar, 
and with his own hands to place it on his head, 
as a gift which he held from God, his father, ancl 
the nation. 1 The same ceremony was repeated, 
though with less energy, in the subsequent asso- 
ciations of Lothaire and Lewis the Second ; the 
Carlovingian sceptre wms transmitted from fatlicr 
to son in a lineal descent of four generations; 
and the ambition of the popes was reduced to the 
empty honour of crowming and anointing these 
hereditary princes who were already invested witli 
their power and dominions. The 
pious Lewis survived his brothers, 
and embraced the wkole empire of 
Charlemagne ; but the nations and the nobles, 
his bishops and his children, quickly discerned 
that tMs mighty mass was no longer inspired by 
the same soul; and the foundations w'ere under- 
mined to the centre, wliile the external surface 
was yet fair and entire. After a war, or battle, 
which consumed one hundred thousand Franks, 
the empire was divided by treaty between bis three 
sons, who had violated every filial and fraternal 
duty. The kingdoms of Germany 
and France w^ere for ever separated ; a. d- sio-ssg. 
the provinces of Gaul, betw'een the Rhone and 
the Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine, w'ere as- 
signed, with Italy, to the Imperial dignity of 
Lothaire. In the partition of his share, Lorraine 
and Arles, two recent and transitory kingdoms, 
were bestowed on the younger children ; and 
Lewis the Second, his eldest son, uvis ii. 
was content with the realm of Italy, sss-sts. 
the proper and sufficient patrimony of a Roman 
emperor. On Ms death, without any male issue, 
the vacant throne was disputed by Ms uncles 
and cousins, and the popes most dexterously 
seized the occasion of judging the claims and 
merits of the candidates, and of bestowing oii 
the most obsequious, or most liberal, the Im- 
perial office of advocate of the Roman church. 
The dregs of the Carlovingian race no longer 
exhibited any symptoms of virtue or power, and 
the ridiculous epithets of thchaldf the stafnmefrevt 
the fat, and the simpk, distinguished the tame 
and uniform features of a crowd of kings alike 
deserving of oblivion. By the failure of the col- 
lateral branches, the whole inheritance devolved 
to Charles the Fat, the last emperor of his fa- 
mily; his insanity authorised the desertion of 
Germany, Italy, and France ; he . 
was deposed in a diet, and solicited 
his daily bread from the rebels by 
wdiose contempt Ms life and liberty had been 
spared. According to the measure of their 
force, the governors, the bishops, and the lords, 
usurped the fragments of the falling empire; 
and some preference was showm to the female 
or illegitimate blood of Charlenmgne. Of the 


113 See Ecitihard, c.lG. aud Oaillard, tom. > 36X-oS5.,who 
mentions, wi&i a loose reference, the intercoarse of Charlem^mc and 
Egbert, the emperor's gift of his own jyvord, and the niodest anww 
of his Saxon disciple. The anecdote, jf genmne, would have adorned 

°^l?l’hfcweSmdence is numfiontti only in f 

and the Orientals are ignorant of the caliph's inendship for the r/ins- 

ifen doff—a, iKxlite appellation, which Harun bestows on the emperor 

tom. U. p. 361-565. 471-470. 432. I have borrowed 


his judidoxis remarks on Charlemajgnds plan of conquest, and Ibe 
iudicious distinction of his entmic^s of the firti asul the second enemde 
■(tom. ii. p. 184. 509. &c.}. 

. ■liS-’ThtgaM, ttie, biographer of Ijewis, relates this coronation.;, and 
Baronins has hcmestly tramcrilii'd it (A.D. 813, Nu. 13, &c. See 
(.Jaiilard, tom. ii- p. 506,507, AnS.J, ium'soever adu Vhe to tiie claJins 
of the popes. Par the series of the Catlovingien', s(v the hu toriai t> 

■ .of Prance, .Italy, and 'Germany; I’fefie!,.. SctiiTikk, Velly, ..HJuratori, . 
and even Voltaire, whKKe pictures are soineiimes Just,' ami always 
pleasing. « tt « 
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greater part, the title and possession were alilcc 
doubtful, and tlic merit was adequate to the 
contracted scale of their dominions. Those who 
could appear with an army at the gates of Rome 
were crowned emperors in the Vatican ; but their 
modf^sty was more frequently satisfied with the 
appellation of kings of Italy; and the whole 
term of seventy-four years may be deemed a va- 
cancy, from the abdication of Charles the Fat to 
the establishment of Otho tine First. 

(jwmEwiy ra- tile dukes of Saxony ; and if he 
truly descended from Witikind, the 
pirt?*"™ adversary and proselyte of.Charle- 
A. r>. 002. magne, the posterity of a vanquish- 
ed people wns exalted to reign over their con- 
querors. His iathcr Henry the Fowler was 
elected, by the suffrage of the nation, to save 
and institute the kingdom of Germany. Its 
limits Jis 'tvere enlarged on every side by his son, 
the first and greatest of the Othos, A portion 
of Gaul to the west of the Rhine, along the 
banks of the Meuse and the IMoselle, was as- 
signed to the Germans, ]>y whose blood and 
language it has been tinged since the time of 
CcBsar and Tacitus. Between the Rhine, the 
Rhone, and the Alps, the successors of Otho 
acquired a vain supremacy over the broken king- 
doms of Burp^uiidy and Arles. In the North, 
Christianity w'as propagated by the sword of 
Otho, the conqueror and apostle of the Slavic 
nations of the Elbe and Oder ; the marches of 
Brandenburgh and Slesw'ick w’ere fortified with 
German colonies ; and the king of Denmark, 
the dukes of Poland and Bohemia, confessed 
themselves his tributary vassals. At the head of 
a victorious army, he passed the Alps, subdued 
the kingdom of Italy, delivered the pope, and 
for ever fixed the Imperial crown in the name 
and nation of Germany. From that memorable 
sera, two maxims of public jurisprudence %verc 
introduced by force and ratified by time : I. T/ia£ 
tlie prince, who was elected in the German diet, 
acquired, from tisat instant, the subject kingdoms 
of Italy anti Korae. 1 1. But that he might not 
legally assume the titles of emperor and Augus- 
tus, till he iiad received the crown from the hands 
of the Roman pontiilA^^^ 

Tranwrtvws Iiiiperial dignity of Chari e- 

SkSu”* announced to the East 

empireji. by the alteration of his style ; and 
instead of saluting bis fathers, the Greek em- 
perors, he presumed to adopt the more equal and 
familiar appellation of brother. 120 Perhaps in 
his connection with Irene he aspired to the name 
of husband: his embassy to Constantinople 
spoke the language of peace and friendship, and 

117 He was the son of Otho, the son of Ludolph, In -whose favour 

the duchy of Saxony had been instituted, A.D. 65S. Ruotgerus, the 
biographer of a St. Bruno (Bibliot. Bunavian® Catalog, tom. ili. 
vol, ii. p. 679.), pves a splendid chiiracter of liis family. Atavorum 
atari u^ite ad hominum jnemoriam omnes nobilissimi ; nullas in 
eorum fttirjTe ignotus, nuUus dejrener facile reperitur (apud Struviwm, 
Corp. Hist. (Jemian. p. Yet GundlinL (in Henrico Aucupe} ia 

not satisfied of his descent from Witikind. 

118 See the treatise of Conringius (de Finihus Imperii Germanici, 
Prancserfim. ICSO, in 4to.): he rejects the extravagant and improper 
scale of the Eoman and Carlovingian empires, and discusses -witU 
moderation the rights of Germany, her vassals, and her neighbours. 

119 The power of custom forces me to number J. and 

Heoiy I, die FowJer, in the list of emperors, a title which was never 
KHWtmed by those kings of Germany, The Italians, Muratori for in- 
wamce, are more scrupulous and correct, and only reckon the princes 
who mw beea crowned at Rome. 

13^ Invidiam mnen suscepd nominls (C. K imperatotihus spiMir 


might conceal a treaty of marriage with that 
ambitious princess, who had renounced the most 
sacred duties of a mother. The nature, tiie 
duration, the probable consequences of such an 
union between two distant and dissonant em- 
pires, it is impossible to conjecture; but the 
unanimous silence of the Latins may teach us to 
suspect, tliat the repoi't was invented by the ene- 
mies of Irene, to charge her with tlie guilt of 
betraying the church and state to the strangers 
of the West 121 The French ambassadors were 
the spectators, and had nearly been the victims, 
of the conspiracy of Nicephorus, and the national 
hatred- Constantinople was exasperated by the 
treason and sacrilege of ancient Rome ; a pro- 
verb, That the Franks were good friends and 
“ bad neighbours,” was in every one’s mouth ; 
but it was dangerous to provoke a neighbour 
who might be tempted to reiterate, in the church 
of St. Sophia, the ceremony of his Imperial coro- 
nation. After a tedious journey of circuit and 
delay, the amiiassadors of Nicephorus found him 
in his camp, on the banks of the river Sala ; and 
Charlemagne aifected to confound their vanity 
by displaying, in a Franconian village, the pomp, 
or at least the pride, of the Byzantine palace. 
The Greeks were successively led through four 
halls of audience : in the first they were ready to 
foil prostrate before a splendid personage, in a 
chair of state, till he informed them that he was 
only a servant, the constable, or master of the 
horse of the emperor. The same inista];e, and 
the same answer, were relocated in the apart- 
ments of the count palatine, the steward, and the 
chamberlain; and their impatience was gra- 
dually heightened, till the doors of the presence- 
chamber were thrown open, and they beheld the 
genuine monarch on his throne, enriched with 
the foreign luxury which he despised, and en- 
circled with the love and reverence of his victo- 
rious chicls. A treaty of jjoace and alliance was 
concluded between the two empires, and the 
limits of the East and West were defined by tlie 
right of pre.sent possession. But the Greeks ^2:3 
soon forgot this humiliating equality, or remem- 
bered it only to hate the barbarians by whom it 
was extorted. During the short union of virtue 
and power, they respectfully saluted the 
Charlemagne with the acclamations of hasileus, 
and emperor of the Romans. As soon as those 
qualities 'ivere sepai-ated in the person of his 
pious son, the Byzantine letters were inscribed, 
“ lb the King, or, as lie styles himself, the 
‘‘ Emperor of the Franks and Lombards.” 
When both power and virtue were extinct, they 
despoiled Lewis the Second of his hereditary 
title, and, with the barbarous appellation of rex 

hoc indif^nantihus naagnii tulit patientia, vicitque eorum coutuma- 
ciani - - - miltendo ad cos crebras legationes, et ia epistolis fratrt-s 
eos appellando. Epahard, c- 98. p. 198.). FerhaiJs it was on their 
account that, like Auijustus, he atfected some reluctance to receive 
the empire. 

121 a'’heophane$ speaks of the coronation and unction of Charles, 
KapovXXoc {Chronojiraph. p. 399,), and of his treaty of marriage with 
Irene !p. 402.}, -which is unknown to the Latins. Gaillard relates his 
transactions with die Greek empire (tom. ii. p. 446—468.}, 

122 Gailla^ very pro].>erly observes, that this pageatit was a farce 
suitable to children only ; but that it was indeed represented in the 
presence, and for the benefit, of children of a larger growtli. 

. original texts collected by Paei (torn. iii. 

A. p. 812, So. 7. A. I>. 821, No. 10, &o.), the contrast of Cnariemagno 
and his son : to the former the ambassadors of Michael [who were 
indeed disavowed) more suo id est lingua Grtecfi latides dixerunt, im- 
peratorera eum et BanAea apnellantes* to tlie latter Vocuto imneratori 
Francorum, &c. 
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or rega, degraded him among the crowd of 
Latin princes. His reply is expressive of Ms 
weakness ; he proves, with some learning, that, 
both in sacred and profane iiistory, the name of 
king issynonymous with the Greek word basilem: 
if, at Constantinople, it were assumed In a more 
exclusive and Imperial sense, he claims from 
his ancestors, and from the pope, a Just parti- 
cipation of the honours of the Roman puqde. 
The same controversy w-as revived in the reign 
of the Othos ; and their ambassador describes, 
in lively colours, the insolence of the Byzantine 
court, Xhe Greeks affected to despise the 
poverty and ignorance of the Franks and Saxons; 
and in their last decline refused to prostitute 
to the kings of Germany the title of Roman 
emperors. 

Amhorihoffte These emperors, in the election 

ernptTors in the of the popes, Continued to exercise 

electiojis of the i j* 

POMS. ^ the powers wdiich had been as- 
A. 1 ). soO-iouo. tije Gothic and Grecian 

princes ; and the importance of this prerogative 
increased with the temporal estate and spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Roman church. In the Chris- 
tian aristocracy, tlie principal members of the 
clergy still formed a senate to assist the admi- 
nistration, and to supply the vacancy of the ■ 
bishop. Rome was divided into twenty-eight 
parishes, and each parish was governed by a car- 
dinal-priest, or presbyter, a title which, however 
common and modest in Its origin, has aspired to 
emulate the purple of kings. Their number 
was enlarged by the association of tlie seven 
deacons of the most considerable hospitals, the 
seven palatine judges of the Lateran, and some 
dignitaries of tlie church. This ecclesiastical 
senate was directed by the seven cardinal blsliops 
of the Roman province, who were less occupied 
in the suburb dioceses of Ostia, Porto, Velitrte, 
Tusculum, Prseneste, Tibur, and the Sabines, 
than by their weekly service in the Lateran, and 
their superior share in the honours and authority 
of the apostolic see. On the death of the pope, 
these bishops recommended a successor to the 
suffrage of the college of cardinals, and their 
choice was ratified or rejected by the applause 
or clamour of the Roman people. But the 
election w\as imperfect ; nor could the pontiff be 


124 See the eftMStle, in Paralijwmttia, of the anonymmiB writer of 
Salenjo (Seript. tnin. ii. paw ii. p. yl3--2r>t. c. UU— 1U7.), whom 
UaroHius (.A . D. S71, No. .01—7 1.) mistook for ErcUomptn, w hen he | 
transcribeti it in iiis Annals. ; 

12.1 enim xcx,, mm hnfcmfcrcm, id ost Batrtkf* sufi UnjCfJiA, set! i 
ob indiprnasionem id ost rt^inn nostra vocabat ll.iutpvand, in 
J.op’at. in Script. Ital. tom. ii. pars i. p. -17'..'.). The pope had exhorted 
NicepUorns Emperor of the Greeks, to make peace with Otho, the 
.aiiqust Emperor of tlie /tw/H.’Ra — (pim inscripiio secundam Urttcos 
peroatrza et tomeraria - - . - impeyatorez n irzcjuizint, universakr/i, 
7Zz«ifzz7/?o, .v-i/wh), Nscvplzonzm (}>. dSG.). 

120 The oripin and pra^aess of tlze title of cardinal may befound jzi 
Thoznassin (rusciplhze de I'EglKe, uwn. i. p. 12dl — Ti9S.}, Muratori 
(AnUqizitat. Imlize lUedii .'IJvi,' tom. vj. I)zisz.'rt.lxi. p. 151) — 1S2.), aziid 
Moslzfiizi (Izzstitzzt. Hist. Eccles. p. 315— 317.), who accurately re- 
XTzark.s the i'orifis azid ch,anf;es of the t lection. The czirdhial-bisliops, so 
hiii^hiy exalted by ITter Diimiaaus, are sunk to a level with the rest of 
the sacred college. 

127 Firmiter'jiirarzte?, nunquam se papam elecfcuros aut ordma- 
turos, prmter conseiisum et electionern Oilionis et fzlii stii (JAutprand, 

I. vi. c. G. p. -172.). This iznportant concobsion may eitiier supply or 
condrzn the decree of the clergy and people of Kozne, so fiercely re- 
zec.ted by JJarontzzs, Pagi, arzd Xluraton (A. D. and so well 
‘defended and explained by St. Hlarc (AbrdgS, tozn. ii. p. 808— Sl(i. ; 
tozn. iv. p. llfiT— 11S5.). Coni^nlt that historical critic, and the 
Anrzala of Mui'atori, for the election tmd confzrznation of each poize. 

128 The oppre-sion and vices of the Roman church in the xth cen- 

tury are strongly painted in the history and legation of Liutprand (ztee 
p. 440. '150. 471— 47fi. 479,&c.); and it is whimsical eRough to ob- 
iserre Muratori tempering the izivectiveii of Baronins ag;iinst the 
poizes. But these popes had been chosen, not by the cardinalfi, but by 
lay-patrons. ■ . . , . ' 

lay The time of pope Joan (papissa Joanm) is placed somewhat 


legally consecrated till tlie emperor, tbe advo- 
cate of tbe cburchj bad graciously signified Ms ap- 
probation and consent. The royal commi.ssiorier 
examined, on the spot, the farm and freedom of 
the proceedings ; nor was it, till after a previous 
scrutiny into the qualifications of the candidates, 
that he accepted an oath of fidelity, and con- 
firmed the donations which had successively 
enriched the patrimony of St. Peter, In the 
frequent schisms, the rival claims were submitted 
to the sentence of the emperor, and in a synod of 
bishops he presumed to judge, to condemn, and 
to punish the crimes of a guilty poiitifE Ofebo 
the First imposed a treaty on the senate and peo- 
ple, who engaged to prefer the candidate most 
acceptable to his majesty; 1-7 his successors anti- 
cipated or prevented their choice : they bestowed 
the Roman benefice, like tlie bishops of Cologne 
or Bamberg, on their chancellors or preceptors : 
and whatever might be the merit of a Frank or 
Saxon, his name sufficiently attests the inter- 
position of foreign power, 'lliese acts of pre- 
rogative were most speciously excused by the 
vices of a popular election. The competitor 
who had been excluded by the cardinals, ap- 
pealed to the passions or avarice of the multi- 
tude : the ^'atican and the Lateran were stained 
with blood: and the most poiverful senators, 
the marquisses of Tuscany and the counts of 
Tusculum, held the apostolic see in a long and 
disgrace] III servitude. The Roman 
pontiffs, of the ninth and teiiih cen- ^ 

turies, were insulted, imprisoned, and murdered, 
by their tyrants ; and .such Avas their indigence 
after the loss and usurpation of ecclesiastical 
patrimonies, that they could neither support the 
state of a prince, nor exercise the charity of a 
priest. 1-3 infiuence of two sister prostitutes, 
Marezia and Theodora, was founded on their 
Aveaith and beauty, theii* ])olitical and amorous 
intrigues: the most strenuous of their lovers 
were rewarded with the Roman mitre, and their 
reign ’2.^ may have suggested to the darker 
ages 130 the fable *31 of a female pope, *32 The 
bastard son, the grandson, and the great-grandson 
of Marozia, a rare genealogy, were seated in the 
chair of St. Peter ; and it was at the age of 
nineteen years, that the second of these became 

earlier than Theoibzra or Marazin ; and the two years of her ima^imry 
xeiitn are foTiribly inzierted between J.eo IV. ana Bent-diet III. But 
tlze coiitfzmporary AizastaAus indiisolubis links the death of Leo aud 
the elevation of' IJeiiedict (lllica, niux, p. 2-17.) j and the accurate 
chronojnn'j' of i'agi, Aluratori, and Leibnitz, fixes batli events to the 
year ■857.'' . 

ISO Tlze advocatzhs for izope Joan produce one hundred and fzfty 
wUnes-ses, or rather cchzzcs, of t!se xivih, xvth, and xvjth centuries. 
They bear tciitizTiozzy ag:.ahzf>t them>sel ves .anti the It'send, by multinly- 
ing the proof that so curious a .-itory zzzz!.3/ hzive bt-vu reprateci i>y 
writers of every descriptitin to whozii it wi« kuownt. On tlitzbc <zf the 
i.xth and xth cezunrius, the recent event would have fla.shtd with 
a double force. W'oiild Pholius have spared such a reproach ? Could 
J.ititpAind have inisseti such scamial ? It is scarcely wtzrth while to 
discuss the various rtauinun of Martizms Poloszus, Wgebert ofGezu- 
blaurs, or even Mariauus Scotus ; but a nzost palpable forgery is the 
pazt'Mtge of pope ,/can, witich has tzeen foisted into some MaS. and 
editions of the Homan Aisasla.^ius. 

L"! As feUse, it deserves that name ; but I would not pronounce it 
incredible. Suppose a f.u«oas French chevalier of our cm-n tiint-s to 
have been Izom in Italy, and tHluoated in the duzrch, in-read of the 
army; merit or fortune might have raised her to St, Fett-r’.s ohair ; 
her amours would have been zaatural ; hez: delivery in the streets un- 
lucky, but not improbable. 

132 Till the reformation, the tale was repeated and Iselievcd without 
offence ; and Joan's female .statue lozig occziizit-d her plzzce aiziong the 
popes In tlze cathed ml of Sienna (Pari, CriUca, tozrz. iii. p. 62-4- 626,). 
She has Izeen annihilated, by two foarzued i’rotestants, Blondel zznd 
Bajfe (Dictionnaire Critique, Paje'e.sse, Fomnub, Bio.vizki.) : but their 
brraren were scandaii.seoL by this equitable and generous criticism. 
Spanheim and lAsnfant atteixipt to save tizis iKzor eiiglixc of controversy ; 
and evaii Mosheim condescends to cherksb some doubt and suspicion 
(p. ggy.j. 
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the head of the Latin clintch. His jrouth and 
manliocHi were of a suitable complexion; and 
the nations of ffilgrims could bear testimony to 
the charges that ^^rere urged against him in a 
liomaii synod, and in the presence of Otho the 
Great. As John XI L had renounced the dress 
and decencies of his profession, the snldkr may 
not perhaps be dishonoured by the wane %vhich 
he drank, the b1cK>d that he spilt, the flames that 
he kindled, or the licentious pursuits of gaming 
and hunting. His open simony might he the 
consequence of distress; and his blasphemous 
invocation of Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, 
could not possibly l)e serious. But we read with 
some surprise, tlnat the worthy grandson of Ma- 
rorJa lived in pul>IIc adultery with the matrons 
of Home : that the Latcran palace u-as tunied . 
into a scliooi for prostitution, and that his rapes I 
of virgiiH and widows hud deterred tlie female 
]dlgriins from visiting the tomb of St. Peter, 
lest, in the devout act, they should be violated j 
by his successor.13'5 The Protestants have dwelt 
witli malicious pleasure on these characters of 
x\ntichrist ; but to a philosophic eye the vices j 
of the clergy are far less dangerous than tlieir ! 

After a long series of | 
5in4 c of srandal, the apostolic see wus re- 
AJ). i'>73, .ir. turmed and exalted by the auste- 
rity and zeal of Gregory ^TJ. Tint ambitious 
monk d.evotcd his life to the execution of two ; 
projects. I. To fix in the college of cardinals | 
the freedom and independence of election, and ' 
for ever to abolish the right or usurpation of the ! 
emperors and the Roman people. II. To bestow j 
and resume the Western empire as a lief or bene- 1 
flee 13"^ of the church, and to extend his temporal j 
dominion over the kings and kingdoms of the 
earth- After a contest of fifty years, the first of ! 
these designs w'as accomplished by the firm sup- ' 
port of the ecclesiastical order, wdiose liberty 
was connected with that of their chief. But the 
second attempt, though it was crowned with 
some partial and apparent success, lias been 
vigorously resisted by the secular power, and 
finally extinguished by the improvement of iiu- 
niaii reason. ! 

vii£h.-{v<>r revival of the empire of 

<s!^Vn?V.«wrs Rome, neither the bishop nor the 
pco})Ie could bestow on Charle- 
magne or Otho, the provinces which were lost, 
as they had been won, by the chance of arms. 
But the Romans ware free to choose a master 
for themselves; and the powers which had been 
delegated to the patrician, w^ere irrevocably 
granted to the French and Saxon emperors of 
the West. The broken records of the times 
preserve some remembrance of their palace, their 
mint, their tribunal, their edicts, and the sword 
of justice, which, as late as the thirteenth cen- 


I fury, was derived from Cujsar to the prafect of 
the city A®® Between the arts of the popes and 
I the violence of the people, this supremacy was 
crushed and annihilated. Content with the titles 
I of emperor and Augustus, the successors of 
I Charlemagne neglected to assert this local juris- 
diction. In the hour of prosperity their ambi- 
tion was diverted liy more alluring objects ; and 
in the decay and division of the empire, they 
were oppressed by the defence of their heredi- 
tary provinces. Amidst the ruins of ,, 

Italy, the famous JIarozia invited ^beric,_ 
one of the usurpers to assume the 
character of her third husband ; and Hugh, king 
of Burgundy, was introduced by her faction into 
the mole of Hadrian or castle of St. Angelo, 
which commands the principal bridge and en- 
trance of Rome. Her son by the first marriage, 
Alberic, wms compelled to attend at the nuptial 
banquet; but Ids reluctant and ungrateful ser- 
vice was chastised with a blow by his new father. 
The blow” was productive of a revolution. 
“ Romans,’* exclaimed the youth, ‘‘ once you 
were the masters of the world, and these Bur- 
giindians the most abject of your slaves. 
They now' reign, these voracious and brutal 
savages, and my injury is the coraraencemeiit 
** of your servitude.” J®” The alarum-bell rung 
to arms in every quarter of the city ; the Bur- 
gundians retreated with haste and shame ; Msi- 
rozia was imprisoned by her victorious son ; and 
ins brother, pope John XI. , was reduced to the 
exercise of his spiritual functions. With the 
title of prince, Aiberic possessed above twenty 
years the government of Rome, and he is said 
to have gratified the popular prejudice, by re- 
storing the office, or at least the title, of consuls 
and tribunes. His son and heir Octavian as- 
sumed, with the pontificate, the name of John 
XII. ; like his predecessor, he was provoked 
by the Lombard princes to seek a deliverer for 
the church and republic ; and the services of 
Otho were rew-arded with the Imperial dignity. 
But the Saxon was imperious, the Romans W'ere 
impatient, the festival of tiie coronation was dis- 
turbed by the secret conflict of prerogative and 
freedom, and Otho commanded his sword- 
bearer not to stir from his person, lest he should 
be assaulted and murdered at the foot of the 
altar.is® Before he ropassed the 
Alps, the emperor chastised the ^ 

revolt of the people and the ingra- 
titude of John XII, Jlie pope was degraded 
in a synod ; the praefect was mounted on an ass, 
whipped through the city, and cast into a dun- 
geon ; thirteen of the most guilty w^ere hanged, 
others were mutilated or banished ; and this se- 
vere process was justified by the ancient laws of 
Theodosius and Justinian. The voice of fame 


133 Lateranense palatiura - - - , prostibulum Tnerefaricura 

Testts omikium gentian), prreterqaam Romanonim, absentia mulie- 
sram, quse saactoram apo.stolorum limina orandi gratiik titnent Tisere, 
cum wmimllas ante dies paucos, hunc audierint conjugatas 't?iduas, 
■rkgines ri oppmsbse < LiatpraiKl, Hist. i. vi. c. 6. p. 471. See the 
whole aifair^John XII. p.^71~-476.^ 
l,3i A new ejeampie of the mischief of emii vocation is the hen/^ficitan 
(UacaMge, tom. i. p. fil", iSjc-i, which the iiope conferred on the 
fVedwie i- since the I-atin word way signify eithar a 
a stespl* favour, an dbiigaaion (we want the word 
, iSi inhi|yy% Sfitt. <te AUeno^Si tow. hi. p. 3^3—408. Ffetfel, 
Abrtg& twn. i, p, m 317-324. 45». 43C5. 600. 

0^ mpacm i» B«e and My, seeSiijSfeiwB, 


de Regno Italii® ; 0pp. tom. ii. with the Notes of Saxius, and the 
Annals of Muratori, who might refer more distinctly to the authors of 
his m-eat collection. 

136 See the Uissertation of Le Blanc at the end of his Treatise dcs 
Monnoyes de France, in which he produces some Koman coins of the 
French emperors. 

137 Romanonim aliquando servi, scilicet Burgundiones, Romanis 

{mpiirent ? * - - Romansa urbis dignitas ad tantam est stultitiam ducta, J|L> 
ut meretricum etiam imperio partat ? (Liutprand, 1. iii. c. lii. p. 460.). ^ 

Sigonius (I. vi. p. 400.) positively affirms the renovation of the consul- 
ship 5 but in the old writers Albericus is more frequently styled pnn- 

cem Romanorum. 

138 3>itmar, p. 354. apud Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 150. 
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has accused the second Otlio of a perfidious and 
bloody act, the massacre of the senators, whom 
he had invited to his table under the fairsem- 
blance of hospitality and friendship. 139 Jn the 
minority of his son Otlio the Third, Rome made 
a bold attempt to shake off the Saxon yoke, and 
' '' the consul Crescentius was the Bru- 

Crescer.tius. tus 01 the republic, r rom the con- 
A.D.Qys- of a sul>iect and an exile, he 

twice rose to the command of the city, oppressed, 
expelled, and created the popes, and formed a 
conspiracy lor restoring the authority of the 
Greek emperors. , In the fortress of St. Angelo, 
he maintained an obstinate siege, till the unfor- 
tunate consul was betrayed by a promise of 
safety: his body was suspended on a gibbet, 
and his head was exposed on the battlements of 
the castle. By a reverse of fortune, Otlio, after 
separating his troops, w'as besieged three days, 
without food, in his palace; and a disgraceful 
escape saved him from the justice or fury of the 
Romans. The senator Ptolemy was the leader 
of the people, and the widow of Crescentius en- 
joyed the pleasure or the fame of revenging her 
husband by a poison which she administered to 
her Imperial lover. It was the design of Otho 
the Third to abandon the ruder countries of the 
North, to erect his throne in Italy, and to revive 
the institufioris of the Roman monarchy. But 
his successors only once in their lives appeared 
on the banks of the Tyber, to receive their crown 
In the Vatican, Their absence was con- 
temptible, their presence odious and formidable. 
Tiiey descended from the Alps, at the head of 
their barbarians, who were strangers and enemies 
to the country ; and their transient visit was a 
scene of tumult and bloodshed, t A faint re- 
membrance of their ancestors still tormented the 
Romans; and they beheld with pious indigna- 
tion the succession of Saxons, Franks, Swabians, 
and Bohemians, who usurped the purple and 
prerogatives of the Caisars. 

„„ , There is nothing perhaps more 

of paly, adverse to nature and reason than 

A. n, 774-1250. obedience remote coun- 

tries and foreign nations, in opposition to their 
inclination and interest. A torrent of barbarians 
may pass over the earth, but an extensive empire 
must be supported by a refined system of policy 
and oppression : in the centre, an absolute 
pow^er, prompt in action, and rich in resources ; 
a swuft and easy communication wdth the ex- 
treme parts ; fortifications, to check the first effort 
of rebellion ; a regular administration, to protect 
and punish ; and a well-disciplined army, to in- 
spire fear, without provoking discontent and 
despair. Far difierent was the situation of the 

139 This bloody feast is described in Leonine verse in the Pantheon 
of (lodfroy of Viterbo (Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 436', 437.), who 
flourished towards tlie end ot the xiith century (Pabricius, Bibliot. 
I.atin. MckI, et Infimi JSvi, tom. iii. p. 69. edit. Mansi) ; but his evi- 
tlence, which imposed on Sigomus, is reasonably suspected by Mm atori 
{Annali, tom. viii. p. 177.). 

140 The coronation of the emperor, and some original ceremonies 
of the xth century, are preserved in the Panegyric on Berengarius 
(Script, Ital, tom. ii. pars i. p. 405-414.), illustrated by the Notes of 
Hadrian Valesius, and Leibnitz. Sigonius has related the whole pro- 
cess of tlie Roman expedition, in good Latin, but with some errors of 
lime and fact (1. vii. p. 441—446.). 

141 In a quarrel at the coronation of Conrad II., Muratori takes 
leave to observe — doveaao ben essere aliora, indisciplinati, baibari, o 
bestiali i Tedeschi. Annal. tom. viii. p. 366. 

142 After boiling away tlie flesh. The caldrons for that puniose 
■were a necessary piece of ti-aveliiag fiirniture ; and a German who was . 


German Csnsars, who were ambitious to enslave 
the kingdom of Ibdy. Their patrimonial estates 
were stretched along the Rhine, or .scattered in 
the provinces ; but this ample domain w'as alien- 
ated by the imprudence or distress of successive 
princes; and their revenue, from minute and 
vexatious prerogative, was scarcely sufficient for 
the maintenance of their household. Their 
troops ivere formed by the legal or voluntary- 
service of their feudal vassals, who passed the 
Alps with reluctance, assumed the licence of 
rapine and disorder, and capriciously deserted 
before the end of the campaign. Whole armies 
were s\vept away by the pestilential influence of 
the climate; the survivors brought back ibe 
bones of their princes and nobles, ^ ‘^2 and the 
effects of their own intemxierance were often 
imputed to the ti-eachery and malice of the Ita- 
lians, who rejoiced at least in the calamities of 
the barbarians. This iivegular tyranny might 
contend on equal terms with the petty tyrants 
of Italy; nor can the xieople, or the reader, be 
much interested in the event of the quarrel. But 
in the, eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Lom- 
bards rekindled the flame of industry and free- 
dom; and the generous example was at length 
imitated by the republics of Tuscany, In the 
Italian cities a municipal government had never 
been totally abolished ; and their first privileges 
were granted by the favour and policy of the 
emx>erors, who were desirous of erecting a ple- 
beian ban'ier against tlie independence of the 
nobles. But their rapid progress, the daily ex- 
tension of their power and pretensions, were 
founded on the numbers and spirit of these 
rising communities. ^’^3 Each city filled the 
I measure of her diocese or district: the jurisdic- 
1 tion of the counts and bishops, of the marquisses 
and counts, was banished from the land ; and 
the proudest nobles were persuaded or compelled 
to desert their solitary castles, and to embrace 
the more honourable character of freemen and 
magistrates. The legislative authority was in- 
herent in the general assembly; but the exe- 
cutive powers were intrusted to three consuls^ 
annually chosen from the three orders of cap-- 
tains, valmssors,^'^'^ and commons, into which 
tlie republic was divided. Under the protection 
of equal law, the labours of agriculture and 
commerce were gradually revived ; but the mar- 
tial spirit of tlie Lombards w^as nourished by 
the presence of danger ; and as often as the bell 
was rung, or the standard erected, the gates 
of the city poured forth a numerous and intrepid 
band, whose zeal in their ow’n cause was soon 
guided by the use and discipline of arms. At 
the foot of these popular ramparts, the pride of 

•asinc it for his brother, promised it to a friend, aftcar it should have 
been employed forhiinseli' {Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 423,424.). Thesame 
author oDserves that the •whole Saxon line was extinguished in Italy 
(tom. ii. 440.}. , „ V 

143 Otho, bishop of FrisingEn,has left aii important passage on the 
Italian cities (i. ii. c. 13. in Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 767—710.) ; and 
the rise, progress, and government, of these repuliiics are perfectly 
illustralM by Muratori ( Antiquitat. Ital. Medii xEvi, tom- iv. dis- 
sert. xlv.-lii. p. 1—675. Annal. tom. viii. is. x.). 

144 For these titles, see Selden (Titles of Honour, vol. Hi. part i. 

t . 4S8.), Ducange (Gloas. Latin, tom. ii. p- 140. tom. vi. p. 776.), and 
t. Marc (Abrdgfe Chronologique, tom. ii. p. 719.). 

145 The Lombards invent^ and tised tlie carodum, a stanaard 
planted on a car or waggon, drawn by a team of oxen (Dueasige, 
tom. iKp. 194, 195, Muratori, Antiquitat. tom. ii. dLs. sxvL p.4S9 
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tBe Cmmrs wm owerthrown; and the invincMe 
genius of liberty prevailed over the^two Fre- 
derics, the greatest princes of the middle age; 
the first, superior perhaps in military prowess ; 
the second, who undoubtedly excelled in the 
softer accomplishments of peace and learning. 

Fmia-*'* I Ambitious of restoring the splen- 
A.n.n:.'ilii9Q. dour of the purple, Frederic the 
First invaded the republics of Lombardy with 
the arts of a statesman, the valour of a soldier, 
and the cruelty of a tyrant. The recent dis- 
covery of the Pandects had renewed a science 
most favourable to despotism ; and his venal 
advocates proclaimed the emperor the absolute 
master of the lives and properties of his subjects. 
The royal prerogatives, in a less odious sense, 
were acknowledged in the diet of Roncaglia; 
and the revenue of Italy was fixed at thirty 
thousand pounds of silver, ^■^6 which were mul- 
tiplied to an indefinite demand, by the rapine of 
the fiscal officers. The obstinate cities were re- 
duced by the terror or the force of his arms ; his 
captives were delivered to the executioner, or 
shot from his military engines ; and, after the 
siege and surrender of Slilan, the buildings of 
that stately capital were razed to the ground, 
three hundred hostages xvere sent into Germany, 
a!Hl the inhabitants were dispersed in four vil- 
lages, under the yoke of the inflexible con- 
queror, i'rt But 31ilan soon rose from her ashes; 
and the league of Lombardy was cemented by 
distress ; their cause w^as espoused by Venice, 
pope Alexander the Third, and the Greek em- 
peror : the fabric of oppression was overturned 
in a day ; and in the treaty of Constance, Fre- 
deric subscribed, with some reservations, the 
freedom of four-and-tw'cnty cities. His grand- 

Fr-eferic II. contended with their vigour 

Amam-iim and maturity; but Frederic the 
Second i^/as endow'ed with some personal and 
peculiar advantoges. His Idith and education 
recommended him to the Itaians; and in the 
Implacable discord of the two factions, the Ghi- 
beiins wire attached to the emperor, while the 
Giielfs dis|,(layed the banner of liberty and the 
eliurch. The court of Rome had siumbered, 
when lu's father JJenry the Sixth was permitted 
■■ . to unite with the empire the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily; uihI from these hereditary realms, 
the son derived an amj)le and ready supply of 
troops and treasure. Yet Frederic the Second 
was finally oppressed by the arms of the Lom- 
bards and the thunders of the Vatican; his 
kingdom was given to a stranger, and the last of 
Ids family was beheaded at Naples on a public 
scaffold. During sixty years, no emperor ap- 
peared in Italy, and the name was remembered 
only by the ignominious sale of the last relics of 
mvereignty* 

Irdependrace barbarian conquerors of the 

jg^^’nnees Wcst were pleased to decorate their 
A,B.’^8i4-i^50, chief with the title of emperor ; but 
&c. invest 

him with the despotism of Constantine and Jus- 

^ ^ liguffcm, 1, tUi, 581. et seq. apud Schmidt, tom. ill. 

swam firmaTilt (Bwsttara. de 

t. Itai. tom. Ti. p- Sl/.J. This Toliune el' 
ftUtids. rf tim tetojry 8» Firsts' , 


tinian. Die persons of the Germans were free, 
their conquests were their owm, and their na- 
tional character was animated by a spirit 
which scorned the servile jurisprudence of the 
new or the ancient Rome. It would have 
been a vain and dangerous attempt to impose 
a monarch, on the armed fi-eemen, who were 
impatient of a magistrate ; on the bold, who 
refused to obey; on the powerful, who aspired 
to command. The empire of Gharlemagne and 
Otho was distributed among the dukes of the 
nations or provinces, the counts of the smaller 
districts, and the margraves of the marches or 
frontiers, who ail united the civil and military 
authority as it had been delegated to the lieute- 
nants of the first Csesars. The Roman governors, 
who, for the most part, were soldiers of fortune, 
seduced their mercenary legions, assumed the 
Imperial purple, and either failed or succeeded 
in their revolt, without wounding the power and 
unity of government. If the didtes, margraves, 
and counts of Germany were less audacious in 
their claims, the consequences of their success 
w ere more lasting and pernicious to the state. 
Instead of aiming at the supreme rank, they 
silently laboured to establish and appropriate 
their provincial independence. Their ambition 
w'as seconded by the weight of their estates and 
vassals, their mutual example and support, the 
common interest of the subordinate nobility, the 
change of princes and families, the minorities of 
Otho tlie Third and Henry the Fourth, the am- 
bition of the popes, and the vain pursuit of the 
fugitive crowns of Italy and Rome. All the 
attributes of regal and territorial jurisdiction 
%vere gradually usurped by tiie commanders of 
the provinces; the right of peace and war, of 
life and death, of coinage and taxation, of foreign 
alliance and domestic economy. Whatever had 
been seized by violence, w’a.s ratified by favour 
or distress, was granted as the price of a doubt- 
ful vote or a voluntary service; whatever had 
been granted to one, could not, without injury, 
be denied to his successor or equal ; and every 
act of local or temporary possession was inseur 
sibly moulded into tlie constitution of tlie Ger- 
manic kingdom. In every province, the visible 
presence of the duke or count was interposed 
between the throne and the nobles ; the subjects ' 
of the law' became the vassals of a private chief ; 
and the standard, winch he received from his 
sovereign, was often raised against him in the 
field. The temporal power of the clergy w'as 
cherished and exalted by the superstition or 
policy of the Carlo vingian and Saxon dynasties, 
who blindly depended on their moderation and 
fidelity; and the bishoprics of Germany were 
made equal in extent and privilege, superior in 
wealth and population, to the most ample stetes 
of the military order. As long as the emperors 
retained the prerogative of bestowing on every 
vacancy these ecclesiastic and secular benefices, 
their cause was maintained by the gratitude or 
ambition of their friends and favourites. But 

which must Jve compared with dwe regard to tlte circumstances and 
prejudictKi of each tiennan or Lomharu ■vJriter. 

14.S For the history of Frederic II. and tlie lionse orSwahia at Na* 
see Giannone, Istoria Cirile, toin, ii. 1. xiv. -xis. 
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in the quarrel of the investitures, they were de- 
prived of their influence over the episcopal chap- 
ters; the freedom of election was restored, and 
the sovereign was reduced, by a solemn mockery, 
to liis y?r5if the recommendation, once in 

his reign, to a single prebend in each church. 
Tile secular gcvernors, instead of being recalled 
at the will of a superior, could be degraded only 
by the sentence of their peers. In the flrst age 
of the monarchy, the appointment of the son to 
the duchy or county of his father, was solicited as 
favour ; it was gradually obtained as a custom, 
and extorted as a right; the lineal succession 
was often extended to the collateral or female 
branches ; the states of the empire (their popu- 
lar, and at length tlieir legal, appellation) were 
divided and alienated by testament and sale ; and 
all idea of a public trust was lost in that of a 
private and perpetual inheritance. The emperor 
could not even be enriched by the casualties of 
forfeiture and extinction ; within the term of a 
year, he was obliged to dispose of the vacant fief, 
and in the choice of the candidate, it was his duty 
to consult either tlie general or the prov incial diet. 
The Germank death of Frederic the 

constitution. Second, Germany was left a monster 
A.B. i2o0. hundred heads. A crowd 

of piinces and prelates disputed the ruins of the 
empire : the lords of innumerable castles were 
less prone to obey, than to imitate, their supe- 
riors ; and, according to the measure of their 
strength, their incessant hostilities received the 
names of conquest or robbery. Such anarchy 
was the inevitable consequence of the laws and 
manners of Europe ; and tlie kingdoms of France 
and Italy were sliivered into fragments by the 
violence of the same tempest. But tlie Italian 
cities and the French vassals were divided and 
destroyed, while the union of the Germans has 
produced, under the name of an empire, a great 
' system of a federative republic. In the frequent 
and at last the perpetual institution of diets, a 
national spirit was kept alive, and the powers of 
a common legislature ai'e still exercised by the 
three branches or colleges of the electors, the 
princes, and the free and Imperial cities of Ger- 
many. I. Seven of the most poiverful feuda- 
tories were permitted to assume, with a distin- 
guished name and rank, the exclusive privilege 
of choosing tlie Roman emperor ; and these 
electors were the king of Bohemia, the duke of 
Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburgh, the 
count palatine of the Rhine, and tise three arch- 
bishojis of iMentz, of Ti'eves, and of Cologne. 
1 1 , Tlie college of princes and prelates purged 
themselves of a promiscuous multitude; thej’’ 
reduced to four representative votes, the long 
series of independent counts, and excluded the 
nobles or equestrian order, sixty thousand of 
whom, as in the Polish diets, had appeared on 


149 In the immense laityriiith of the Jus pu/j/iam of Gemnnny, I 
must either quote one writer or n thousand ; and I had rather trust to 
one faithful guide, than transerilie, on credit, a multitude of names 
and passages. That guide is M. I’fetTeU the author ( f the liest legal 
and constitutional history that i know of any country ( Nour el Abregig 
Chroiiologique de I’liistoire et du Droit Puhlic d’.Mlentagne ; Paris, 
177fj, ‘i vols. in ito.}. His learning and judgment have discermd die 
mcftit interesting facts ; his simple brevity coniprines them in a narrow 
sj)ace; his chronological order distributes them under the proper 
dates; and ati elaborate index collects them under their respective 
heack. To this work, in a less perfect state. Dr. Koberfson was grate- 
fitlly indebted for that masterly sketch which traces even the motiem 
chajtges of the Gerrmuiic hotly. The, Corpus Historite Germanlcm 


horseback in the field of election, HI. The 
pride of birth and dominion, of the sword and 
the mitre, wisely adopted the commons as the 
third branch of the legislature, and, in the pro- 
gress of society, they were introduced about the 
same sera into the national assemblies of France, 
England, and Germany. The Hanseatic league 
commanded the trade and navigation of the 
north: the confederates of the Rhine secured 
t^ie peace and intercourse of the inland country : 
the influence of the cities has been adequate to 
their wealth and policy, and their negative still 
invalidates the acts of the two superior colleges 
of electors and princes. 

It is in the fourteenth century, 
that we may view in the strongest povmy of tise 
light the state and contrast or the Charles ly. 
Roman empire of Germany, which 
no longer held, except on the borders of the 
Rhine and Danube, a single province of Trajan 
or Constantine. Their unworthy successors were 
the counts of Hapsburg, of Nassau, of Luxem- 
burgh, and of Schwaitzenburgh : the emperor 
Henry the Seventh procured for his sou the crown 
of Bohemia, and his grandson Charles the Fourth 
was born among a people, strange and barbarous 
in the estimation of the Germans themselves. 
After the excommunication of Lewis of Bavaria, 
he received the gift or promise of the vacant em- 
pire from the Roman pontiflfs, who, in the exile 
and captivity of Avignon, affected the dominion 
of the earth. The death of his competitors 
united the electoral college, and Charles was 
unanimously saluted king of the Romans, and 
future emperor : a title wliich, in the same age, 
was prostituted to the Cfesars of Germany and 
Greece. Tlie German emperor was no more 
than the elective and impotent magistrate of an 
aristocracy of princes, who had not left him a 
village that he might call his own. His best 
prerogative was 'the right of presiding and pro- 
posing in the national senate, which was con- 
vened at his summons; and his native kingdom 
of Bohemia, less opulent than the adjacent city 
of Nurembergh, was the firmest seat of big power 
and the richest source of his revenue. The army 
with which he passed tlie Alps con- ^ ^ 
sisted of three hundred horsy. In the ' ‘ 
cathedral of St. Ambrose, "Charles was crowned 
with the it'on crown, which tradition ascribed to 
the Lombard monarchy; but he w^as admitted 
only with a peaceful train ; the gates of the city 
w^ere shut upon him ; and the king of Italy was 
held a captive by the arms of the Yisconti, whom 
he confiiTncd in the sovereignty of Milan. In 
the Vatican he was again crowned with thego/dcTx 
crowm of the empire; but, in obedience to a 
secret treaty, the Roman emperor immediately 
withdrew, without reposing a single night within 
the w'alls of Rome. The eloquent Petrarch,^^^ 

of Ptruvius has beon likewise consnlf etl, the more usefully, as that huge 
compilation is fortilied in every pace with the original texts. 

loO Vet, personalhft Charles iV. mur,ttiotbe considc-reci as a har- 
harian. After his education at Paris, he recovered the use of the 
Boheroiaii, his native idiom ; and the t-mperor ronversed and wrote 
with eqaa! facility in French, hfttin, ItalUn, and Gennan (.Stnivius, 
p. 015, 016.). Petsarch always represents hmi as a polite and learned 
prince..: " ' . - • ■ ' ' 

151 Besides the German and Italian historians, the expedition of 
Charles IV. is painted in lively and original colours in the curious 
Mfemoires sur la Viode Pfitrarque, tom- iii. p. -T/d— 430. by the AIib6 
de Hade, whose prolixity has never been blamed by atty reader of taste 
and 
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whose fancy revived the visionary glories of the 
Capitol, deplores and upbraids the ignominious 
fli^yht of the Bohemian : and even his contempo- 
ranes could observe, that the sole exercise of his 
authority was in the lucrative sale of privileges 
and titles. The gold of Italy secured the election 
of his son ; but such was the shameful poverty of 
the Eoman emperor, that his person was arrested 
by a butcher in the streets of Worms, and was 
detained in the public inn, as a pledge or hostagp 
for the payment of his expenses. 

His ostentation. From this humiliating scene, let 

A. B. 1356. f.Q apparent majesty of 

the same Charles in the diets of the empire. The 
golden bull, which fixes the Germanic constitu- 
tion, is promulgated in the style of a sovereign 
and legislator. An hundred princes bowed before 
his throne, and exalted their own dignity by the 
voluntary honours which they yielded to their 
chief or minister. At the royal banquet, the 
hereditary great oiEcers, the seven electors, who 
in rank and title were equal to kings, performed 
their solemn and domestic service of the palace. 
The seals of the triple kingdom were borne in 
state by the archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and 
Treves, the perpetual arch-chancellors of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Arles. The great marshal, on 
horseback, exercised his function with a silver 
measure of oats, which he emptied on the ground, 
and immediately dismounted to regulate the order 
of the guests. The great steward, the count pala- 
tine of the Rliine, placed the dishes on the table. 
The great chamberlain, the margrave of Bran- 
denburgh, presented, after the repast, the golden 
ewer and basin, to wash. The king of Bohemia, 
as great cup-bearer, w'as represented by the em- 
peror’s brother, the duke of Luxemburgh and 
Brabant j and the procession was closed by the 
great huntsmen, who introduced a boar and a 
stag, with a loud chorus of horns and hounds. ^ 52 
Nor was the supremacy of the emperor confined 
to Germany alone : the hereditary moiiarchs of 
Europe confessed the pre-eminence of his rank 
juid dignity: he was the first of the Christian 
princes, the temporal head of the great republic 
of the West : iss to his person the title of majesty 
was long appropriated; and he disputed with the 
pope the sublime prerogative of creating kings 
and assembling councils. The oracle of the civil 
law, the learned Bartolus, was a pensioner of 
Charles the Fourth ; and his school resounded 
with the doctrine, that the Roman emperor was 
the rightful sovereign of the earth, from the 
rising to the setting sun. The contrary opinion 
was condemned, not as an error, but as an heresy, 
rince even the Gospel had pronounced, “ And 

152 See the whole ceremony, in Struvius, p. G29. 

153 The republic of Europe, with the pope and emperor at its head, 
was never represented with more dignity than in the council of Con- 
stance. See I.enfant’s History of that assembly. 

154 Gravina, Origines Juris Civilis, p. lOS. 

155 Six thousand unis have been discovered of the slaves and fl-ecd- 
men of Augustus and la via. So minute was the division ofoffl.ee, that 
one stave was appointed to weigh the wool which was spun by the em- 
p.ress's maids, ajiother for the care of her lap-dog, &e. (Cnmere Sepol- 
clnrale, by Biancbini- Extract of his work, in the Biblioth^cme 
Jj^ique, tom. iv. p, 175. His Eloge, by Fontenelie, tom, vl. p. 35u.). 
But these servants were of the same rank, and possibly not more 
numerous than those of Pollio or Benculus. They only prove the 
general riches of tlie ci^. 

1 As in this and the following chapter I shall display much Arabic 
leam=sg, I must profess my total ignorance of tlie Oriental tongues, 
ajiisd my jpfadtude to the learned Interpreters, who Itave transmsed 
their sdeuce into the Latin, French, and English languagesii Their 
coUectiotw, vmions, and histories, I shall occasionally notice. 

z The geoCTaphers of Arabia may be divided into three classes : 
1. The and LitHns, whose progre«ivc knowletlgo’ may be 

traced in jtgadiarcides (de Mari Ruhroi in Hudson, Geograph.' Mi- 


there went forth a decree from Ccesar Augus- 
tus, that the world should be taxed.” 154 
If we annihilate the interval of contrast of 

time and space between Augustus and nSsty 

and Charles, strong and striking will of Augustus, 
be the contrast between the two Ceesars; the 
Bohemian, who concealed his weakness under 
the mask of ostentation, and the Roman, wlm 
disguised his strength under the semblance of 
modesty. At the head of his victorious legions, 
in his reign over the sea and land, from the Nile 
and Euphrates to the Atlantic Ocean, Augustus w 
professed himself the servant of the state and the 
equal of his fellow- citizens. The conqueror of 
Rome and her provinces assumed the popular 
and legal form of a censor, a consul, and a tri- 
bune. His will was the law of mankind, but in 
the declaration of his laws he borrowed the voice 
of the senate and people ; and, from their decrees, 
their master accepted and renewed his temporary 
commission to administer the republic. In his 
dress, his domestics, 155 his titles, in all the offices 
of social life, Augustus maintained the character 
of a private Roman ; and his most artful flat- 
terers respected the secret of his absolute and 
perpetual monarchy. 
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Description of Arabia and its Inhabitants. — • 
Birth, Character, and Doctrine of MahomaU 
— He preaches at Mecca. — ITws to Medina. 
— Propagates his Religion hj the Sword. — Fo- 
Imitary or reluctant Submission of the Arabs. — 
His Death and Successors. — The Claims and 
Fortunes of All and his Descendants. 

ArTEa pursuing above six hundred years the 
fleeting Ccesars of Constantinople and Germany, 
I now descend, in the reign of Hcraclius, on the 
eastern borders of the Greek monarchy. While 
the state was exhausted by the Persian war, and 
the church was distracted by the Nestorian and 
Blonophysite sects, Biahomet, with the sword in 
one hand and the Koran in the other, erected his 
throne on the ruins of Christianity and of Rome. 
The genius of the xlrabian prophet, the manners 
of his nation, and the spirit of his religion, in- 
volve the causes of the decline and fall of the 
Eastern empire ; and our eyes are curiously in- 
tent on one of the most memorable revolutions, 
which have impressed a new and lasting cha- 
racter on the nations of the globe. i 

In the vacant space between Per- Description of 
sia, Syria, Egypt, and iEthiopia, 
the Arabian peninsula^ may be conceived as a 

nor. tom. i.), Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1. ii. p. 159—167. I. iii. p. 211 
-216. edit. Wesseling), Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1112-1114. from Erato- 
sthenes, p. 1122—1132. from Arteniidonis), Dionysius (Periegesis, 
927— 9fi9.L Pliny (Hist. Natur. v. 12. vi. 32.J, and Ptolemy (Descript. 
ec Tabulae Urbium, in Hudson, tom. iii.). 2. The Arabic writers, 
•who have treated the sublect with the iceal of patriotism or devolion : 
the extracts of i’ococfc (Specimen Hjsl. Aralium, p. 125—128.) from 
the Geography of die Sherif al Kdrissi, rentiers us still more dis- 
satisfied •with the version or abridgment (p. 24— 27. 44— 5(i. 108, Ac. 
119, Ac.) which the Maronites have pubiLslied under the absurd title 
of Geographia Ntibiensis (Paris, 1619.)} but the Latin and Frencli 
translators, Grctives (in Hudson, tom. iii.) svml Galland (Voyage de Ja 
Palestine par J^a Uoque, p. 26’5~310’.), have opened to us the Arabia 
of Almifeda, the rao,t copious and correct account of the peninsula, 
which may be enriched, however, from tite Bibiiothequetirieniale of 
D'Herbt'lot, p. 12U. et alibi p;us.siin. 3, The Jiuro/mn h-Hwi/Cfij 
among whom Shaw (p. 4.’5S— 455.) and Niehuiir (Descri])tion, llV.l. 
Voyages, tom. i. 177(i.) deserve an honourable distinction: Bustdiing 
(Gdographie par Berenger, tom. viii. p. •IBJ ■ 51U,; has compilwi with 
Judgment; and IVAnville’s Maps (Ovids ITteribus Notus, and i’re- 
jniM? Partie de TAsle) should lie before the re.nk-r, witii his GOo* 
graphie Anciennu, tom. ii, p. 2uS - 201. 
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triangle of spacious but irregular dimensions^ 
From the northern point of Beles^ on the 
Euphrates, a line of fifteen himdred miles is 
terminated by the Straits 4f Babelmaiidel andi 
the land of frankincense. About half this length 
may he allowed for the middle breadth, from 
east to west, from Bassora to Suez, from the 
Persian Gulf to the Red Sea.4 Xhe sides of 
tlie triangle are gradually enlarged, and the 
southern basis presents a front of a thousand 
miles to the Indian Ocean. The entire surface 
of the J?cninsula exceeds in a fourfold propor- 
tion that of Germany or France ; but the far 
greater part has been justly stigmatised with the 
Tbft soil and cpithets of the Sion?/ and the sandy^ 
ciiuiatc. Even the wilds of Tartary are 
decked, by the hand of nature, with lofty trees 
and luxuriant herbage; and the lonesome tra- 
veller derives a sort of comfort and society from 
the presence of vegetable life. But in the 
dreary waste of Arabia, a boundless level of 
sand is intersected by sharp and naked moun- 
tains; and the face of the desert, without shade 
or slielter, is scorched by the direct and intense 
rays of a tropical sun. Instead of refreshing 
breezes, the winds, particularly from the south- 
west, dilfuse a noxious and even deadly vapour ; 
the hillocks of sand which they alternately raise 
and scatter, are compared to the billows of the 
ocean, and whole caravans, whole armies, have 
been lost and buried in the whirlwind. The 
common benefits of water are an object of desire 
and contest ; and sucli is the scarcity of wood, 
that some art is requisite to preserve and pro- 
pagate the element of fire. Arabia is destitute 
of navigable rivers, which fertilise tlie soil, and 
convey its produce to the adjacent regions ; the 
torrents that fall from tlie hills are imbibed by 
the thirsty earth ; the rare and hardy plants, the 
tamarind or the acacia, that strike their roots 
into the clefts of the rocks, are nourished by the 
dews of the night: a scanty supply of rain is 
collected in cisterns and aqueducts ; the wells and 
springs are the secret treasure of the desert ; and 
the pilgrim of Mecca, after many a dry and 
sultry march, is disgusted by the taste of the 
waters, wdiich have rolled over a l)ed of sulphur 
or salt- Such is the general and genuine pic- 
ture of the climate of Arabia. The experience 
of evil enhances the value of any local or partial 
enjoyments. A shady grove, a green pasture, a 
stream of fresh water, are sufficient to attract a 
colony of sedentary Arabs to the fortunate spots 
which can afford food and refreshment to them- 
selves and their cattle, and which encourage 
their industry in the cultivation of the palm-tree 


a Abulfecl. Descript. Arnbire, p. 1. D'Anville, I’Euphrate et le 
Tifpre, }). lb, yo. It was in this place, the paradise or g<mlen of a 
satrai), that Xenophon and the (ireoks first passed the Euphrates 
( Analmsis, 1. i- c. Ut. p. liO. edit. Wedls). 

4 Rebind has proveeb with much superfluotts leaminp, 1. That 

our lU-d Sea {the Arabian Oulf) is no more than a i>artot theiUnre 
tHihnm-, the e^iXaturr} of the ancients, which was extended to 

the indolinite space of the Indian Ocean. ‘2. That the synonymojis 
words tpuPpoi;, tuOunp', allude to the colour of the blacks or nep;oes 
{JMsseit. Miscell. tom. i. p. .'lb— 117-). 

5 In the thirty iiays, or stations, between Cairo an<l Mecca, there 
are fifteen tlestiUite of gocxl water. See the route of the Had-iees, ia 
Shaw's Travels, p. 477. 

0 'i'he aromatics, especially the that or frankincense, of Arabia, 
ocertpy the xiith hook of PU»>y. Our great poet (I’aradi.sc host. 1. iv.) 
Introducers, in a simile, the spicy odours that are blown by the north- 
east wind from the Salwau coast : 

Many a league, 

Vleas’d with the grateful scent, old Ocean snfil^ 

{Plin. Hist. Natur. xii. 42.) 


and the vine. The high lands that border on 
the Indian Ocean are distingui.shcd by their su- 
perior plenty of wood and water : the air is inor 3 
temperate, the fruits are more delicious, the 
animals and the human race more numerous : 
tile fertility of the soil invites and rewards the 
toil of the husbandman : and the peculiar gifts of 
frankincense^ and colfee have attracted in dif- 
ferent ages the merchants of the w’orld. If it 
be compared with the rest of the peninsula, this 
sequestered region may truly deserve the appel- 
lation of the happy ; and the splendid colouring 
of fancy and fiction has been suggested by con- 
trast, and countenanced by distance. It was 
for this earthly paradise that nature had reserved 
her choicest favours and her most curious 'work- 
manship ; the incompatible blessings of luxury 
and innocence w^ere ascribed to the natives : the 
soil was impregnated with gold ? and gems, and 
both the land and sea were taught to exhale the 
odours of aromatic sweets. This Division ofthe 
division of the sa7idyf the xlo???/, and 
the happyy so familiar to the Greeks 
and Latins, is unknown to the Arabians them- 
selves : and it is singular enough, that a country, 
whose language and inhabitants have ever been 
the same, should scarcely retain a vestige of its 
ancient geography. The maritime districts of 
Bahrem and 07yia7i are oppo.site to the realm of 
Persia. The kingdom of Ye^mi displays the 
limits, or at least the situation, of Arabia Foelix : 
the name of Keged is extended over the inland 
space; and the birth of Mahomet has illustrated 
the province of Hejaz along the coast of the Red 
Sea.g 


The measure of population^ is ofu,e 

regulated by the means of subsist- Bwiowt-ens.or 
ence ; and the inhabitants of this 
vast peninsula might be outnumbered by the 
subjects of a fertile and industrious province. 
Along the shores of the Persian Gulf, of the 
ocean, and even of the Red Sea, the Ichthyo- 
jdiagi,^ or fish-eaters, continued to wander in 
quest of their j>i*c<-'‘irious food. In this primi- 
tive and abject state, which ill deserves the name 
of society, the human brute, w'itlioiit arts or 
law's, almost w'ithout sense or language, is poorly 
distinguished from the rest of tJie animal crea- 
tion. Generations and ages might roll away 
in silent oblivion, and the helpless savage was 
restrained from multiplying his race, by the 
wants and pursuits wdiich confined his existence 
to the narrow margin of the sea- coast. But in 
an early period of antiquity the great body of 
the Arabs had emerged from this scene of 
misery ; and as the naked wilderness could not 


7 Agatharcldes afErms, that lumps of pure goM were found, firom 
the size of an olive to that of a nut ; that iron was twice, and silver 
ten times, the value of gold (cle Mari Rubro, p. fiO.). These real or 
imaginary treasures are vanished ; and no cold mines are at present 
known in Arabia (Niebuhr, Description, ]). T24.). 

8 Consult, peruse, and study, the Specimen Historijjj Arahum of 
PocDcfc ! (Oxon. IfifiO, in 4to.) The thirty pages of text and version 
are extracted from the Dynastie.s of (irecory Abulpharagius, which 
Pocock afterwards translated (Oxon. KJtir!, in 4to.) : the three hun- 
dred and fifty-eight notes form a classic and original work on the 
Arabian axxtiquities. 

9 Arriart remarks the Ichthyophagi of tbe coast of Hejaz (Periitlus 
Maris Erythroui, p, 12.) and bi-sond Atlen (p. 36.). It seems probable 
that the shore.st of the lied Pea (in the largest sense) were occupied by 
these savages in the time, perhaps, of Cyrus ; hut I can hardly oelieve 
that any cannibals were left among the savages in the reigii of J us- 
tinimt (]?rocop. de Beil. Persic. 1. i. c. 19.). 
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iminfcttn a people of biinters, tliey rose at once 
to tbe more secure and plentiful condition of 
tlie pastoral life. The same life is uniformly 
pursued by the roving tribes, of the desert ; and 
in the portrait of the modern Bedoiveens, we 
may trace the features of their ancestors, who, 
in "the age of IVIoses or Mahomet, dwelt under 
similar tents, and conducted their horses, and 
camels, and sheep, to the same springs and the 
same pastures.' Our toil is lessened, and 'Our 
wealth is increased, by our dominion over the 
useful animals: and the Arabian shepherd had 
acquired the absolute possession of a faithful 
friend and a iaborious slave. Arabia, in the 
^ opinion of the naturalist, is the ge- 
' 'iinine and original countrv’' of the 

liomei the climate most propitious, not indeed 
to the size, but to the spirit and swiftness, of 
that generous animal. The merit of the Barb, 
the Spanish, and the English breed, is derived 
from a mixture of Arabian blood; tlie Be- 
do weens preserve, with superstitious care, the 
lionours and the memory of the jmrest race : the 
males are sold at a high ])ricc, but tin? females 
are seldom alienated ; and the birth of a noble 
foal was esteemed, among the tribes, as a sub- 
ject of joy and mutual congratulation. These 
horses are educated in the tents, among the 
children of the Arabs, with a tender familiarity, 
which trains them in the habits of gentleness 
and attachment. They are accustojned only to 
walk and to gallop : their sensations are not 
blunted by the incc.ssaist abuse of the spur and 
the whip : their .powers are reserved for tlie 
moments of flight and pursuit ; but no sooner 
do they feel the touch of the hand or the stirrup, 
than they dart away with the swdftness of the 
wind ; and if their friend be dismounted in the 
rapid career, they instantly stop till he has re- 
covered his seat. In the sands of Africa and 
Arabia, the cumc/ is a sacred and 
«came. strong and 

patient beast of burden can perfonn, without 
eating or drinking, a journey of several days; 
and a ryservt.>ir of fresh waiter is preserved 111 a 
■ large 'bag, a iifiji stomach of the animal, whose 
body is imprinted with the marks of servitude; 
the larger breed is capable of transporting a 
weight of a thousand pounds ; arid the drome- 
dary, of a lighter and more active frame, out- 
strips the fleetest cour*.er in the race. Alive or 
dead, almost every part of the camel is service- 

li> R«,i» tim? ‘nvfh'-ini Illstr'rirp Araltutn of Pooocic, p. 3. 5. BG, &c. 
The jourofiy or U. flMrviewT, in IGGt, to the carnp of the emir of 
Mom'll (amln:! (Vo\:t;'u tie !a {'.do-itim*, Amsu’vcl;i:n, ITlh), evIOMts 
a pie.tsiTigr and onui'iril picture of the life of the liedoweens, which 
trmjr be ifiii'.trafwl from N elnilsr {Ucscrifitiou cle i'Avalne, p, 

SH'.t s-nl Vohie, Itom. i. p. "13-3W.), the last and most judicious of 
our Svriaii trnvcam. 

31 Head (it 5 ^ sio nnplea«iin*r task) the incompmrohle articles of tlie 
'tml the Cum'i, hi the Natural History of M. d" Bniion. 

^3^ For tht.,' Ari!"'ia horses, see ’D^AcVmi'i'x (u, lAf)-— 173.) and 
Kk'biihr (p. 1 i2— 1 1 J.'i. At tiie end of the xiiith century, the horses 
sif Ktued wf-re esreemed surefoo'ed, those of Yeineii Urong and 
sert’ic’ifd/e, thjiae uf Hejaz most noble. The horses of Eurojse, the 
U-ruh a'id !a.it class, wture gonerallv despised, as having too much 
h!hlj‘ and tm* little Kpirii {!>"iJerbeiot, Bibliot. Orient, p, 339.): 
t!»lr s-tiwigth was xtqvMte to bear the weight «r the knight and 
hU ajmsouif. 

13 Ctel carnihisis caroebjutim Tcsci solent cMlli tataeea sunt, ■was 
tfat* Opinion of an Arabian phynician (Focew-'k, Stiecirnen, p. SS.). 

j^tanutS htetself, who was nwid of milk, |»refer» tne cow, and does 
mtotion ih# camel ; but the aS«a of Mecca and Medina 
nwise luxuriou* i<Ja®ii«rji Vie d« Malkomet, tom. iii. 

. of BKr«tl«» iU Ferinlo, Pf J6, in tom, 1. Hudson, 

a.icfw. reckona wtie hundred wsd sixty-four towns in 

Ar:ii4i The --i-m of tite towns might be smsail— iihefiiith, of 

m If iriKr siifet J» liw^, 


able to mam ; her milk is plentiful and nutri- 
tious I the young and tender flesh has the taste 
of veal ; ^3 a valuable salt is extracted from the 
urine: the dung supplies the deficiency of fuel; 
and the long hair, which falls each year and is 
renewed, is coarsely manufactured into the gar- 
ments, the furniture, and the tents, of the Be- 
doweens. In the rainy seasons they consume 
the rare and insufficient herbage of the desert - 
during the heats of summer and the scarcity of 
winter, they remove their encampments to the 
sea-coast, the hills of Yemen, or the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euphrates, and have often 
extorted the dangerous licence of visiting the 
banks of the Nile, and the villages of S3Tia 
and Palestine. Tlie life of a ivandering Arab is 
a life of danger and distress ; and though some- 
times, by rapine or exchange, he may appro- 
priate the fruits of industry, a private citizen in 
Europe is in the possession of more solid and 
pleasing luxury, than the proudest emir, who 
marches in the field at the head of ten thousand 
liorse. 

Yet an essenti.al difference may . , . , , . 
]>e found lictween the hordes of 
Scytliia and the Arabian tribes ; since many of 
llie latter wore collected into towns, and em- 
ployed in tlie labours of trade and agriculture. 
A part of tlieir rime and industry was still 
devoted to tlie management of their cattle : they 
jningied, in peace and war, with their brethren 
of the desert; and the Bedo weens derived, from 
their useful intercourse, some supply of their 
ivants, and some rudiments of art and know- 
ledge. Among the forty-two cities of Arabia, 
enumerated by Abulfeda, the most ancient and 
populous were situate in the hnpp?/ Yemen : the 
towers of Saana,t 3 anjj the marvellous reservoir 
.of Merab, 1 3 ^vere constructed by the kings of the 
Homerites ; but tbeir profane lustre was eclipsed 
by the prophetic glories of Medina^I' and Mec- 
ca, near the Red Sea, and at the distance 
from each other of two hundred and seventy 
miles. Tile last of these holy places jvj;gp£.a.* 
was known to the Greeks under the ^ 
name of Macoraba ; and the termination of the 
word is expressive of its greatness, which has not 
indeed, in tlie most llourisliing period, exceeded 
the size and pajmlousriess of Marseilles. Some 
latent motive, perhaps of superstition, must have 
impelled the founders, in the choice of a most 
unpromising situation. They erected their ha- 

15 It is compnrotl l>.y Abiilfc-'ila (in Hudson, tom. iii. p. .54.) to Da- 
mascus, anti is still <he rt‘.^iclt■ucy of the Iman of Veincn ( V' lyages do 
Niebuhr, tom. i. p«.3."l— -."12.). Srtaua is twenty-four ]jarasaugs from 
Dafar (Abulfed.i, p. .51.), and '.ixty-eiglU from Aden (p. ,55.). 

10 I'ocock, Specimen, x>. 57. 'Geograph. Kubiensis, p. 52. Me- 
riaba, or Merab, six miles in circumference, was destroyctl by the 
legions of Augustus (I'lin. Hist. Nat. vi. ,32.), and had notrevivetl in. 
the xivth century {Almlied. Descript. Arab. p. .5.S.). 

17 The name of aVu, Medhuz, was tipprojiriattKl, xa-r' efoxijv, ta 
Yatreb (the latrippa of the Greeks), the swu of the prophet. Tiie 
distances from Medina are reckoned by Abulfeda in stations, or days’ 
journey of a caravan (p. 15,) : to Bahrein, xv. ; to Bassora, xviii. ; to 
Cufah, XX, : to Damascus or Palestine, ss. ; to Cairo, xxv. ; to M(.->cca, 
X. t from Mecca to Saana (p. 52.), nr Aden, xxx. ; to < ’niro, xxxi days, 
or 412 hours (Shaw's Travels, p. 477.) ; which, aeroTding to the esti- 
mate of D’Anville (Nlfeswes Ititu-raires, p. Dll.), allows altout twenty- 
five English miles for a day’s .journey. From tite land t>ffr.inkinceni;e 
(Hadramaut, in Yemen, Itelween A'den and Cap** Fartasch) to Gaz i, 
in Syria, Pliny {Hist- Nat. xii. ”2*) c-'jmputes Ixv mansions of camels. 
Tl«-*se measures lu.ay assist fancy and i kicidate f.u-ts. 

18 Our notions of Mecca must be dr.iwn from the Arabians (DTIer- 
belot, Biblinthemie Oiientale, p. 3i!S— ."V 1. Pocock, Suttciuicn, p. 12.5 
—128. Abulfriia, p. 11 — -lO.). As no uniwliever is permitted to 
enter the city, our travellers are silent ; and the short hints of 'i'lu-ve- 
ncMi (Voyages dn Levant, part i. n. 190.) are taken from the suspicions 
mouth of an African ivnegado. ' Some i’eraiaus counted GUOU houses 
{ChanUfli tom. iv, p. idr.). 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


8^1 


bitations of mud or stone, in a plain about two 
miles long and one mile broad, at the foot of 
three barren mountains : the soil is a rock ; the 
water even of the holj well of Zemzem is bitter 
or brackish ; the pastures are remote from the 
city ; and grapes are transported above seventy 
miles from the gardens of Tayef, The fame 
and spirit of the Koreishites, who reigned in 
Mecca, were conspicuous among the Arabian 
tribes; but their ungrateful soil refused the 
labours of agriculture, and their position was 
Mv A favourable to the enterprises of 
trade. By the sea-port of Gedda, 
at the distance only of forty miles, they main- 
tained an easy correspondence with Abyssinia; 
and that Christian kingdom afforded the first 
refuge to the disciples of Mahomet. The trea- 
sures of Africa were conveyed over the Penin- 
sula to Gerrha or Katif, in the province of 
Bahrein, a city built, as it is said, of rock-salt, 
by the Chaldean exiles : and from thence, with 
the native pearls of the Persian Gulf, tliey were 
floated on rafts to the iiioutli of the Euphrates. 
Mecca is placed almost at an equal distance, a 
month’s journey, between Yemen on the right, 
and Syria on the left band. Tlie former was 
the winter, the latter the summer, station of her 
caravans ; and their seasonable arrival relieved 
the ships of India ffom the tedious and trouble- 
some navigation of the Red Sea. In the mar- 
kets of Saana and Merab, in the harbours of 
Oman and Aden, the camels of the Koreishites 
were laden with a precious cargo of aromatics; 
a supply of corn and manufactures was pur- 
chased in the fairs of Bostra and Damascus ; the 
lucrative exchange diffused plenty and riches in 
the streets of Mecca ; and the noblest of her 
sons united the love of arms with the profession 

of merchandise. 20 

National inde. perpetual independence of 

pendeiice of thc Arabs lias been the theme of 

the Arabs. . ^ ^ . 

praise among strangers and natives ; 

and the arts of controversy transform this sin- 
gular event into a prophecy and a miracle, in 
favour of the posterity of Ismael . 21 Some ex- 
ceptions, that can neither be dissembled nor 
eluded, render this mode of reasoning as in- 
discreet as it is superfiiious : the kingdom of 
Yemen has been successively subdued by tlie 
Abyssiniaiis, the Persians, the sultans of Egypt,22 
and the Turks : 23 the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina have repeatedly bowed under a Scy- 
tliian tyrant ; and the Roman province of Ara- 


bia 24 embraced the peculiar wilderness in which 
Ismael and his sons must have pitched their 
tents in the face of their brethren. Yet these 
exceptions are temporary or local ; the body of 
the nation has escaped the yoke of the most 
powerful monarchies : the arms of Sesostris and 
Cyrus, of Pompey and Trajan, could never 
achieve the conquest of Arabia ; the present 
sovereign of the Turks 25 may exercise a shadow 
of jurisdiction, but his pride is reduced to solicit 
the friendship of a people, whom it is ciangerous 
to provoke, and fruitless to attack. The obvious 
causes of their freedom are inscribed on the 
character and country of the Arabs. Many 
ages before Mahomet, 25 their intrepid valour 
had been severely felt by their neighbours in 
offensive and defensive war. The patient and 
active virtues of a soldier are insensibly nursed 
in the habits and discipline of a pastoral life. 
The care of the sheep and camels is abandoned 
to the women of the tribe; but thc martial 
youth, under the banner of the emir, is ever on 
horseback, and in the field, to practise tlie exer- 
cise of the bow, the javelin, and tiie cimeter. 
The long memory of their independence is tlie 
firmest pledge of its perpetuity, and succeeding 
generations are anirnated to prove their descent, 
and to maintain their inheritance. Their do- 
mestic feuds are suspended on the approach of 
a common enemy ; and in their last hostilities 
against the Turks, the caravan of Mecca was 
attacked and pillaged by fourscore thousand of 
the confederates. When they advance to battle, 
the hope of victory is in the front ; in the rear, 
the assurance of a retreat. Their horses and 
camels, who in eight or ten days can perform a 
march of four or five hundred miles, disappear 
before the conqueror ; the secret waters of the 
desert elude Iiis search ; and his victorious 
troops are consumed with thirst, hunger, and 
fatigue, in the pursuit of an invisible foe, who 
scorns his efforts, and safely reposes in the heart 
of the burning solitude. The arms and deserts 
of the Bedoweens are not only the safeguards 
of their own freedom, but the barriers also of 
the happy Arabia, whose inhabitants, remote 
from war, are enervated by the luxury of the 
soil and climate. The legions of Augustus 
melted away in disease and lassitude; 27 and it 
is only by a naval power tliat the reduction of 
Yemen has been successfully attempted. When 
Mahomet erected his holy standard, se that 
kingdom w^as a province of the Persian empire ; 


19 Strabo, I. xvi. p. 1110. See one of tliese salt houses near Bas- 
sora, in D'Hei-belot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 6. 

20 Mirum dietit ex innurneris populis pars seejua in commerdit 
aut in Iritruciniis deftit (Plin. Hist. 3\at. vi, 32.). See Sale's Koran, 
Sural cvi. p. 503. l^ocock. Specimen, p. 2. D’Herbelot, Bibliot. 
Orient, p. 301. Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, p. 5. tiagnier. Vie de 
Mahomet, tom. i. p. 72, 120. 126, &c- 

21 A nameless doctor (Universal Hist. vol. xx. octavo edition) has 
formally demonstrated the truth of Christianity by the independence of 
the Arabs. A critic, besides the exceptions of fact, might dispute the 
meaning of the text (Genes, xvi. 12.), the extent of the application, 
and the foundation of the pedigree. 

22 It -was .subdtied, A. I). 117.", by a brother of the great Saladin, 
•who founded a dyxiasQ of Curds or Ayoubites (Guignes, Hist, des 
Huns, tom. i. p. 425. B'Herbelot, p. 477.). 

2.3 By tlte lieutenant of Soliman I. (A.I). 1538) and Selim II. 
(1568). See Cantemir’s Hist, of the Othman empire, p. 201, 221. 
The pasha, who resided at Saana, commanded twenty-one beys, but 
«o revenue was ever remitted to the Porte (Marsigli, Stato Militare 
dell' Imperio Ottomanno, p. 124.), and the Turks were expelled about 
the year 1630 (Niebuhr, p. 167, 168.). 

24 Of the Roman province, under the name of Arabia and the 
fhird Palestine, the principal cities were Bostra and Petra, which 
dated their asra from the year 105, when they were subdued by 
Pahna, a lieutenant of Trajan (Won OassiuS/ J. Ixviii.). Petra was 


the capital of the Nabathaans ; whose name is derived from the 
eldest of the sons of Ismael (Gen. xxv. 12, i&c. with theComment* 
aries of Jerom, Le Cierc, and Calmet). Justinian relinquished a 
palm country of ten days’ journey to the south of /Blah (Procop. de 
Bell. Persic. I. i. c. 19.), and the Homans maintained a centurion 
and a custom-house (Airian in Periplo Maris Erythreei, p. 11. in 
Hudson, tom. i.), at a place (Xcukt) Kdp,r}, Pagus Albu.s Hawara) i- 


QttGSt of 

25 Niebuhr (Description de PArabic, p. 302, 303. 329-331.) affords 
the most recait and authentic intelligence of the Turkish empire in 

26 Diodorus Siculus (tom. ii. 1. xix. p. 390—393. edit. Wesseling) 
has clearly eximsed the freedom of the Nabatlisean Arabs, who resisted 
the arms of Antigonus and his son. 

27 Strabo, l-xvi. p. 1127—1129. Plin. Hist. Natur, vi. 32. Mlixis. 
Gallus landOT near Medina, and inarched near a thousand miles into 
the part of Yemen between Maxeb and the Ocean. 'J’he non ante 
devictis Sabeae regibus (Od. i. 29.) and the intact! Arabura tliesauxi 
(Od. iii. 24i) of Horace, attest the virgin purity of Arabia. 

28 See the imperfect history of Yemen in Pocock, Specimen, p. S5 
— 66iof Hira, p. 66—74. of Gassan, p. 75—78. as far as it could be 
known or preserved in tlie time of ignorance. 
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yet se?eii princes of the Ilomerites still reigned 
in the mountains; and the vicegerent of Chos- 
rocs was tempted to torget his distant country 
and his unfortunate master. The historians of 
the age of Justinian represent the state of the 
independent Arabs, who were divided by in- 
terest or affection in the long quarrel of the 
East: the tribe of Gassan was allowed to en- 
camp on the Syrian temtory : the princes of 
Hira, were permitted to form a city about forty 
miles to the southward of the mins of Babylon. 
Their sconce in the iield was speedy and vi- 
gorous; but their friendship was venal, their 
faith inconstant, their enmity capricious : it was 
an easier task to excite than to disarm these 
roving barbarians ; and, in the familiar inter- 
course of w’ar, they learned to see, and to des- 
pise, the splendid weakness both of Rome and 
of Persia. From Mecca to the Euphrates, the 
Arabian tribes were confounded by the Greeks 
and Latins, under the general appellation of 
Sab.aceks, 30 a name w'hich every Christian 
mouth lias been taught to pronounce with 
terror and abhorrence. 

The slaves of domestic tyranny 
may vainly exult in their national 
ejsaraertr. independence ; but the Arab is per- 
sonally free ; and he enjoys, in some degree, the 
benefits of society, without forfeiting the pre- 
rogatives of nature. In every tribe, superstition, 
or gratitude, or fortune, has exalted a particular 
family above the heads of their equals. The 
dignities of sheich and emir invariably descend 
in this chosen race ; but the order of succession 
IS IcH^ and precarious ; and the most worthy 
or aged of the noble kinsmen are preferred to 
the simple, though important, office of com- 
posing disputes by their advice, and guiding 
valottr by their example. Even a female of 
sense ajtid spirit has been permitted to command 
the countiymen of Zenobia.3i The motnentary 
junction of several tribes produces an army; 
their more lasting union constitutes a nation ; 
and the supreme chief, tlic emir of emirs, whose 
banner is dis.playtd at their head, may deserve, 
in the eyes of strangers, the honours of the 
kingly name. If the Arabian princes abuse 
their power, they are quickly punished by the 
desertion of their subjects, wlio had been ac- 
customed to a mild and parental jurisdiction. 
TIj eir spirit is free, their steps are unconfined, 
the desert is open, and the ti'il>es and fiimilies 
are held together by a mutual and voluntary 
compact. The softer natives of Yemen sup- 
ported the pomp and majesty of a monarch; 
but if he could not leave his palace without 

^ The ’S.etpoKTivtKa. 4>vXa, fivpiadtt ravra, K<tt to nXeiarov avreav 
Kat a^fOTToroit, are desmljed by Menander (Excerpt. Le- 
ptation. p. I'JIK). Procopius (de Bell. Persic. 1. i. c. 17. 19. U ii. c. 10.}. 
amd, iit the m«t lively colours, by .Vmmianus Marcellinus (I. xiv, c. 4.}, 

who had spoken of them as early as the reign of Marciis. 

30 lyjc name which, usetl by Ptolemy and Pliny in a more con. 
finefl, by AmraJanus and Procotdns in a larger, sense, has dc. 

rived, ridiculousiv, frotn Samh, the wife of Abraham, ohscnrely 
from the village of Saraka (jmto. >Saiffara(av(, Stephan, de Urbibusf, 
more plamibly from the Arabic words, which signiiy a thievith cha- 
racMsr, cr OnVrafifftf situation (Hettinger, Hist. Oriental, I. i, c.i. p. 7, 8, 
Poowfc, Si^imen, p. 33. 3&. Assetnan. Bibliot. Orient, tom. ir. 
p- §®74» yet the last and most potmJar of these etymologies is 
Wfetsd hf Ptolemy (Arabia, p. a. 18. in Hudson, tom. tv.i, who ex- 
prjisl., -smark-, the western and southem position of the Saracens, 
men aa olwcare arib® on the Iwirders of Egypt. The appenation 
' aWnde to, «»:? iwifeMf.'dsaractert wtdi'rfnwit'was ' 

«TO>gers, it must’be found, ant in the Arabic, but in a 


endangering his the active powers of go- 
vernment must have been devolved on his nobles 
and magistrates. The cities of IMecca and Me- 
dina present, in the heart of Asia, the form, or 
rather the substance, of a commomvealth. The 
grandfather of Blahomet, and his lineal an- 
cestors, appear in foreign and domestic trans- 
actions as the princes of their country ; but 
they reigned, like Pericles at Athens, or the 
Medici at Florence, by the opinion of their 
wisdom and integrity; their infiuence was di- 
vided with their patrimony ; and the sceptre 
was transferred from the uncles of the prophet 
to a younger branch of the tribe of Koreish. 
On solemn occasions they convened the as- 
sembly of the people; and, since mankind must 
be either compelled or persuaded to obey, the 
use and reputation of oratory among the ancient 
Arabs is the clearest evidence of public free- 
doin.33 But their simple freedom was of a 
very different cast from the nice and artificial 
machinery of the Greek and Roman republics, 
in which each member possessed an undivided 
share of the civil and political rights of the 
community. In the more simple state of the 
Arabs, the nation is free, because each of her 
sons disdains a base submission to the will of a 
master. His breast is fortified with the austere 
virtues of courage, patience, and sobriety: the 
love of independence prompts him to exercise 
the habits of self-command; and the fear of 
dishonour guards him from the meaner appre- 
hension of pain, of danger, and of death. The 
gravity and firmness of the mind is conspicuous 
in his outward demeanour : his speech is slow, 
weighty, and concise ; he is seldom provoked to 
laughter ; his only gesture is that of stroking his 
beard, the venerable symbol of manhood ; and 
the sense of his own importance teaches him to 
swicost his equals without levity, and his superiors 
without awe. 34 The liberty of the Saracens sur- 
vived their conquests ; the first caliplis indulged 
the bold and familiar language of their subjects: 
they ascended the pulpit to persuade and edify 
the congregation ; nor w^as it before the seat of 
empire was removed to the Tigris, tliat the Ab- 
bassides adopted the }>roud and pompous cere- 
monial of the Persian and Byzantine courts. 

Ill the study of nations and men, ch-n wars and 
we may observe the causes that ren- privatorevenKo, 
der them hostile or friendly to each other, that 
tend to narrow or enlarge, to mollify or exas- 
perate, the social character. The separation of 
the Arabs from the rest of mankind has accus- 
tomed them to confound the ideas of stranger 
and enemy ; and the poverty of die land has 

31 Saraceni - - - muUeres aiunt in cos yepiare (Expositio totius 
Mundi, p. 3. in Hudson, tom. iii.). The re^ of Mavia is famous in 
ecclesiastical story. Focock, Specimen, p. dl>. 83. 

3i^ Mg efewoi */c tow fiaviKeuov, is the report of Agatharcides (de 
Marl Kulwo, p. Q, 64. in Plutlson, tom. i.), Jliodonis Siculus (tom. i. 
1. iii. c. 47, n. 216.), and Strabo (I. xvi. p. 1124.). But I much sus- 
pect that this is one of the popular talcs, or extraordinary accidents, 
which the credulity cf travellers so often transforms into a fact, a 
custom, and a law. 

33 Non gloriabantur antiquitns Arabe.s nisi aladio, hosplte, et do~ 
quentid (Sephadius, apud Pocock, Specimen, p. 161, 162.). This gift 
of stieech they shared only with the Persians ; and the sententious 
Arabs would probably have disdained the simple and sublime iogic of 
Demosthenes. 

3i 1 must remind the reader that D*Arvienx, DTJerbcIot, and 
Niebuhr, n. present, in the most liveiy colour-., the manners and co- 
vernment of the AtoLs, which aj-e lliustrated by many incidental 
passages in the Iitc of Mahomet. 
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introduced a maxim of jurisprudence, which 
they believe and practise to the present hour. 
They pretend, that, in the division of the earth, 
the rich and fertile climates were assigned to 
the 'Other branches of the human family; and 
that the posterity of the outlaw Ismael might 
recover, by fraud or force, the portion of inherit- 
ance of which he had been unjustly deprived. 
According to the remark of Pliny, the Arabian 
tribes are equally addicted to theft and mer- 
chandise; the caravans that traverse the desert 
are ransomed or pillaged ; and their neighbours, 
since the remote times of Job and Sesostris,S5 
have been the victims of their rapacious spirit. 
If a Bedoxveen discovers from afar a solitary 
traveller, he rides furiously against him, crying, 
with a loud voice, “= Undress thyself, thy aunt 
. (my tv^e) is without a garment.” A ready 
submission entitles him to mercy ; resistance 
will provoke the aggressor, and his own blood 
must expiate the blood which he presumes to 
shed in legitimate defence. A single robber, or 
a few associates, are branded with their genuine 
name; but the exploits of a numerous band 
assume the character of a lawful and honour- 
able war. The temper of a people, thus armed 
against mankind, was doubly inflamed by the 
domestic licence of rapine, murder, and revenge. 
In the constitution of Europe, the right of 
peace and war is now confined to a small, and 
the actual exercise to a much smaller, list of 
respectable potentates; but each Arab, wdth 
impunity and renown, might point his javelin 
against the life of his countryman. The union 
of the nation consisted only in a vague resem- 
blance of language and manners ; and in each 
community, the jurisdiction of the magistrate 
was mute and impotent. Of the time of ig- 
norance which preceded Mahomet, seventeen 
hundred battles SQ are recorded by tradition ; 
hostility w’as embittered wdth the rancour of 
civil faction ; and the recital, in prose or verse, 
of an obsolete feud, was suflflcient to rekindle 
the same passions among the descendants of the 
liostile tribes. In private life, every man, at 
least every family, was the judge and avenger of 
its own cause. The nice sensibility of honour, 
which weighs the insult rather than the injury, 
sheds its deadly venom on the quarrels of the 
Arabs : the honour of their women, and of their 
beards, is most easily w^ounded; an indecent 
action, a contemptuous word, can be expiated 
only by the blood of the offender ; and such is 
their patient inveteracy, that they expect whole 
months and years the opportunity of revenge. 
A fine or compensation for murder is familiar 
to the barbarians of every age : but in Arabia 
the kinsmen of the dead are at liberty to accept 


the atonement, or to exercise with their own 
hands the law of retaliation. The refined malice 
of the Arabs refuses even the head of the mur- 
derer, substitutes an innocent to the guilty 
person, and transfers the penalty to tiie best and 
most considerable of the race by W'homt they 
have been injured. If he falls Ijv their hands, 
they are exposed in their turn to the danger 
of reprisals, the interest and principal of the 
bloody debt are accumulated ; tlie indiridiials of 
either family lead a life of malice and suspicion, 
and fifty years may sometimes elapse before 
the account of vengeance be finally settled.^? 
This sanguinary spirit, ignorant of pity or for- 
giveness, has been moderated, however, by the 
maxims of honour, w^hich require in every 
private encounter some decent equality of age 
and strength, of numbers and weapons. An 
annual festival of two, perhaps of 
four, months, was observed by the 
Arabs before the time of Mahomet, during 
which their swords were religiously sheathed 
both in foreign and domestic hostility ; and this 
partial truce is more strongly expressive of the 
habits of anarchy and warfare. 3® 

But the spirit of rapine and re- 
venge was attempered by the milder 
influence of trade and literature. 

Tiie solitary peninsula is encompassed by the 
most civilised nations of the ancient world : 
the merchant is the friend of mankind ; and the 
annual caravans imported the first seeds of know- 
ledge and politeness into the cities, and even the 
camps of the desert. Whatever may be the pe- 
digree of the Arabs, their language is derived 
from the same original stock with the Hebrew, 
the Syriac, and the Chaldcean tongues ; the 
independence of the tribes was marked by their 
peculiar dialects ; 39 but each, after their own, 
allow'ed a just preference to the pure and per- 
spicuous idiom of Mecca. In Arabia as well as 
in Greece, the perfection of language outstrip- 
ped the refinement of manners ; and her speech 
could diversify the fourscore names of honey, the 
two hundred of a serpent, the five hundred of a 
lion, the thousand of a sword, at a time when 
this copious dictionary was intrusted to the me- 
mory of an illiterate people. The monuments 
of the Homerites were inscribed with an obso- 
lete and mysterious character; but tlie Cufic 
letters, the groundw’ork of the present alphabet, 
were invented on the banks of the Euphrates ; 
and the recent invention was taught at Mecca by 
a stranger who settled in that city after the birth 
of Mahomet. The arts of grammar, of metre, 
and of rhetoric, were unknown to the freeborn 
eloquence of the Arabians ; hut their penetration 
was sharp, their fancy luxuriant, their wit strong 


35 Observe the first chapter of Job, and the long wall of 1500 stadia 
which Sesostris built from Pelusium to Helioirolis {Diodor. Sicul. 
tom. i. 1. i. p. 67.). Under the name of Ihjcsos, the shepherd kings, 
th|? had^ formerly subdued Egypt (Jlar&ham, Canon Chron. p. Dlii— 

36 Or, according to another account, 1200 (D’Harbelot, Biblio- 
th6que Orientale, p. 75.) : the two historians who wrote of theAyam 
«t Arab, the battles of the Arabs, lived iir the ixth and xth century. 
The famous war of Dahes and Gabrah w.as occasioned by two horses, 
lasted forty years, and ended in a proverb (Pocock, Specimen, p. “IS.). 

37 ’I'he modem theory and practice of the Arabs m the revenge of 
murder, are described bv Niebuhr (Description, p. 26—31.). like 
hai-alier features of antiquity may be traced ui tlie Koran, c. 2. p. 2U. 
c. 17. p. 230. with Sale’s Ofervations. 


3S Procopius (deBell. Persic. I. i. c. 16.) places the ttvo holy months 
about the summer solstice. The Arabians consecrate four months of 
the year — the first, seventh, eleventh, and twelfth ; and pretend, tlkat 
in a long scries of ages tlie truce was infringed only four or six times 
(Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 1-17—150. and Notes on the ixtn 
chapter of the Koran, p. 154, «fcc. Caairi, Bibliot, Hispano-Arabica, 
tom.il. p. 20, 21.). 

, 39 Arrian, in the second century, remarks {in Periplo Maris Ery- 
threei, p. 12.) the partial or total dilference of the dialects of tlie 
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and sententious,® and their elabo^^m- 
noshions ■» ere addressed with energy and effect to 
the minds of their hearers. Thegemus 

‘iSrf. andmeritofarisingpoetwascelebrated 

by tlie applause of his own and the kindred tribes. 

A solemn banquet was prepared ; and a. chorus ot 
women, striking their tymbals, and displaying 
the pomp of their nuptials, sung in the 
of their sons and husbands the felicity of their 
native tribe ; that a champion had now appeared 
to yindicate their rights ; that a herald had raised 
his voice to immortidise their renown. The dis- 
tant or hostile tribes resorted to an annual tmr, 
wliich was abolished by the fanaticism of the 
first Moslems ; a national assamblj” that must 
have contributed to refine and harmonise tho 
barbarians. Thirty days were employed m the 
exchaiiee, not orJy of corn and wine, but of elo^ 
quence and poetry. The prize was disputed by 
the generous emulation of the bards ; the vic- 
torious performance was deposited in tlie archives 
of princes and emirs; and we may read, in our 
own language, the seven original poems which 
were inscribeii in letters of gold, and suspended 
in the temple of Mecca.^* The Arabian poets 
were the historians and moralists of the age ; 
and if they sympathised with the prejudice^ 
they inspired and cron ned the virtues, of their 
countrvinen. The indissoluhlc union of gene- 
rosity and valour was the darling theme of their 
song j and hen tiiey pointed their keenest^satire 
against a despicable race, they afiSimed, in the 
bitterness of reproach, that the men knew 
not how to give, nor the women to deny.42 

E*Am’e»of hospitality, which was 

practised by Abraham, and cele- 
bratiMi by Homer, is stiil renewed in the camps 
of the Arabs. The ferocious Bedoweens, the 
terror of tlie desCTt, embrace, without enquiry or 
hesitation, die stranger who dares to confide in 
their honour, and to enter their tent. His treat- 
ment is kind and respectful; he shares tlie 
wealth, or the poverty, of his host ; and, after a 
iiti'dful repose, he is dismissed on his way, with 
thanks, with blc.ssings, and perhaps with gifts. 
The heart and hamrarc more largely expanded 
by the wants of a brother or a friend; but the 
heroic acts tiiat could deserve the public ap- 
plause, must have suiiiassed the narrow measure 
of discretion and experience. A dispute had 
arisen, who, among the citizens of Mecca, was 
entitled to the prize of generosity ; and a suc- 
cessive application was made to the three who 
were deemed most worthy of the trial. Abdal- 
lah, tiie son of Abbas, had undertaken a distant 
journey, and his foot was in tlie stirrup when he 
heard the voice of a suppliant, “ O son of the 
« uncle of the apostle of God, I am a traveller, 
and in distress He instantly dismounted to 
present the pilgrim with his camel, her rich ca- 

40 A familiar tale in Vdtaire's Zadi^ (le Chien et le Cheval) is 
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parison, and a purse of four thousand pieces of 
gold, excepting only the sword, either for its in- 
trinsic value, or as the gift of an honoured kins- 
man. The servant of Kais informed the second 
suppliant that his master was asleep ; but he im- 
mediately added, « Here is a purse of seven 
« thousand pieces of gold (it is all we have m 
« the house), and here is an order, that will en- 
“ title you to a camel and a slave the master, 
as soon as he awmke, praised and enfranchised 
his faithful steward, with a gentle reproof, that 
by respecting his slumbers he had stinted his 
bounty. The third of these heroes, the blind 
Arabah, at the hour of prayer, was supporting 
his steps on the shoulders of two slaves. “ Alas 1” 
he replied, ‘‘ my coffers are empty I but these 
<*' you may sell ;*if you refuse, I renounce them.” 
At these words, pushing away the youths, he, 
groped along the wall with his staff. The cha- 
racter of Hatem is the perfect model of Arabian 
virtue he was brave and liberal, an eloquent 
poet and a successful robber : forty camels w^ere 
roasted at his hospitable feast ; and at the prayer 
of a suppliant enemy, he restored both the cap- 
tives and the spoil. The freedom of his country- 
men disdained the laws of justice : they proudly 
indulged the spontaneous impulse of pity and 
benevolence. 

Tlie religion of the Arabs,^! as well ^ncienf. 
as of the Indians, consisted in the wor- i<ioiatry, 
ship of the sun, the moon, and the fixed stars , 
a primitive and specious mode of superstition. 
The bright luminaries of the sky display the 
visible image of a deity : their number and dis- 
tance convey to a philosophic, or even a vulgar, 
aye, the idea of boundless space ; the character 
of eternity is marked on these solid globes, tliat 
seem incapable of corruption or decay ; the re- 
gularity of their motions may be ascribed to a 
principle of reason or instinct ; and their real, or 
imaginary, influence encourages the vain belief 
diat the e*arth and its inhabitants are the object of 
their peculiar care. The science of astronomy 
was cultivated at Babylon ; but the school of the 
Arabs was a clear firmament and a naked plain. 
In their nocturnal marches, they steered by the 
guidance of the stars : their names, and order, 
and daily station, were familiar to the curiosity 
and devotion of the Bedoween; and he was 
taught by experience to divide in twenty-eight 
parts the zodiac of the moon, and to bless the 
constellations -who refreshed, with salutary rains, 
the thirst of the desert. The reign of the hea- 
venly orbs could not be extended beyond the 
visible sphere ; and some metaphysical powers 
were necessary to sustain the transmigration of 
souls and the resurrection of bodies : a camel 
was left to perish on the grave, that he might 
serve his master in another life ; and the invoca- 
tion of departed spirits implies that they were 

42 Sale’s Preliminary Disconrsej p. 20j 30. 

43 D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 45B. Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. iii. p. 118. Caab and Hesnus (Pocock, Specimen, p. 43. 40. 4S.) 
were likewise conspicuous for tbeir liberality ; and the latter i.s ele- 
gantly praised by an Arabian iroet : “ l^idebk eum cum accesseris ex- 
ultantera, ac si dares ilU quod ab illo petis." 

44 Whatever can now be known of the idolatry of the ancient 
Arabians, may be found in Piicocfc (Specimen, p. 89— 1G.3, 1G4.K 
His profound erudition is more clearly and concisely interpreted by 

(Preliminary Discourse, p. 14— 21.); and A-snemanni (Bibliot, 
Orient, tom. iv, p. 5S0--d‘J0.) has added some valuable remarks. 
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still endowed with consciousness and power. I 
am ignorant, and I am careless, of the blind 
mythology of the barbarians ; of the local deities, 
of .the stars, the air, and the, earth, of their sex 
or titles, their attributes or .subordination. Each 
tribe, each family, each independent wamor, 
created and changed the rites and the object of 
his fantastic worship j but the nation, in every 
age, has bowed to the religion, as well as to the 
' TheCaaba, of Mecca. The genuine 

or temple of. antiquity of the Caaba ascends be- 
Mecca. yond the Christian sera: in describ- 
ing the coast of the Red Sea, the Greek historian 
Diodorus ^ has remarked, between the Thamud- 
ites and the Sabaeans, a famous temple, whose 
superior sanctity was revered by a// the Arabians: 
the linen or silken veil, which is annually re- 
newed by the Turkish emperor, was first offered 
by a pious king of the Homerites, who reigned 
seven hundred years before the time of Maho- 
met. 40 A tent, or a cavern, might suffice for the 
worship of the savages, but an edifice of stone 
and clay has been erected in its place ; and the 
art and power of the monarchs of the East have 
been confined to the simplicity of the original 
model. 47 A spacious portico encloses the qua- 
drangle of the Caaba; a square chapel, twenty- 
four cubits long, twenty-three broad, and twenty- 
seven high; a door and a window^ admit the 
light; the double roof is supported by three pil- 
lars of wood; a spout (now of gold) discharges 
the rain-water, and the well Zemzem is protected 
by a dome from accidental pollution. The tribe 
of Koreisli, by fraud or force, had acquired the 
custody of the Caaba : the sacerdotal office de- 
volved through four lineal descents to the grand- 
father of Mahomet ; and the family of the Hash- 
emites, from whence he sprung, was the most 
respectable and sacred in the eyes of their coun- 
try, 48 The precincts of Mecca enjoyed the rights 
of sanctuary ; and, in the last month of each 
year, the city and the temple were crowded with 
a long train of pilgidms, who presented their 
vows and offerings in the house of God. The 
same rites, which are now accomplished by the 
foitliful Musulrnan, were invented and jmac- 
tised by the superstition of tiie idolaters. At an 
awful distance they cast away their garments: 


seven times, with hasty steps, they encircled the 
Caaba, and kissed the black stone: seven times 
they visited and adored the adjacent mountains : 
seven times they threw stones into tlie valley of 
Mina : and the pilgrimage was acfueved, as at 
the present hour, ]>y a sacrifice of sheep and 
camels, and the burial of their hair and nails in 
the consecrated ground. Each tribe either found 
or introduced in the Caaba their domestic wor- 
ship : the temple was adorned, or defiled, with 
three hundred and sixty idols of men, eagles, 
lions, and antelopes ; and most conspicuous was 
the statue of Hebal, of red agate, Iiolding in liis 
hand seven arrows, without heads or leatliers, 
the instruments and symbols of profane divin- 
ation. But this statue v»?^as a monument of Syrian 
arts : the devotion of the ruder ages vras content 
with a pillar or a tablet ; and the rocks of the 
desert were hewn into gods or altars, in imitation 
of the black stone 49 of Mecca, which is deeply 
tainted with the I’eproach of an idolatrous origin. 
From Japan to Peru, the use of sacrifices and 
sacrifice has universally prevailed; 
and the votary has expressed his gratitude, or 
fear, by destroying or consuming, in honour of 
the gods, the dearest and most precious of their 
gifts. The life of a man so is the most precious 
oblation to deprecate a public calamity ; the al- 
tars of Phoenicia and Egypt, of Rome and Car- 
thage, have been polluted witli human gore : the 
cruel practice was long preserved among the 
Arabs : in the third century, a boy w^as annually 
sacrificed by the tribe of the Duniatians ; and 
a royal captive was piously slaughtered by the 
prince of the Saracens, the ally and soldier of 
the emperor Justinian. 52 A parent who drags 
his son to the altar exhibits the most painful and 
sublime efibrt of fonaticisin : the deed, or tlie 
intention, was sanctified by the example of saints 
and heroes ; and the father of Mahomet himself 
%vas devoted by a rash vow, and hardly ransomed 
for the equivalent of an hundred camels. In 
the time of ignorance, the Arabs, like the Jews 
and Egyptians, abstained from the taste of swine^s 
flesh ; 53 they circumcised 54 their children at 
the age of puberty; the same customs, without 
the censure or the precept of the Koran, have 
been silently transmitted to their posterity and 


45 'Icpov aytcorarop ISpvrat rtpooftevov {nro vavratv ApajScov ireptr- 
rurepov (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. I. iii. p- 2X1.), The chruvicter and 
position arc so correctly apposite, that I am surijrised how this curious 
passace should have been read •without notice or application. Yet 
ttiis famous temple liad been overlooked by Agatharcides (de Mari 
Rubro, p. oH. in Hudson, tom. i.), whom Diodorus copies in the 
rest of the description. Was the Sicilian more knowing than the 
ilgyptian ? Or was the Caaba built between the ye.irs of "Rome 650 
and 7-lrG, the dat(.-s of their respective histories ? (Dodwell, in Dis- 
sert. ad tom. i. Hudijon, p. 72. Fabricius, Bibliof. Grsec. tom. ii. 
p. 770.). 

46 Pocock, Specimen, p. 60, Cl. From the death of Mahomet 
■we ascend to CS, from his birth to 129, years, before the Christian 
sera. The veil or curtain, which is now of silk and gold, was no 
more than a piece of Egyptian hneii (Abulfeda, in Vit. Mohammed. 

. C. 6. n. l4.). 

47 u'he original plan of the Catiha (which is servilely copied in 
Sale, the Universal Hisfory, &c.) was a Turkish draught, which 
Roland (de Jieligione Moliauiniedica, p. 113—- I'A'i.) has corrected 
and explained from the l)est authorities. For the descrijition and 
legend of the Caaba, consult pocock (Specimen, p. 115—122.), the 
liibliothtjfme Orieniale of D’Herbelot {Cutiha, Hagier, Zanzem, ike-}, 
aird Sale (1‘reliminary Discourse, p. 11 1— 122.). 

4rS Cosa, tlte fifth 'ancestor of Mahomet, mtist have usuiped the 
Caaba, A. I>. 4i0; but the story is diflerently told by .Tannabi (Ga- 
gnier, Vie do Mahomet, tom. i. p. 65— 6‘J.) and by Abulfeda (in Vit. 
Moham. c. 6. p. 13,). 

49 In the second century, Maximus of Tyre attributes to the Arabs 
the worship of a stone — Apafitou ae^ovai ^cv, 6vrt,va dv ovk otda, to 
Sc ayaXtMt «»2fou* XtBat rpv Terpayeoifaq (Dissert, viii. tom. i- p. 142. . 
edit. Reiske) ; and the reproach is furiously re-echoed by the Chris- 
tians (Clemens Alex, in Protreptico, p. 40. Amobius contra Gentos,^ 
L vi, p. 246.). Yet these stones -were no other than the /SoiTvXa of 


Syria and Greece, so renownetl in sacred and profane antiquity 
Euseb. Prtep. Evangel. I. i. p. 37, Marsliam, Canon C'hron. p. 54 
—56.). 

.50 The two horrid subjects of AvSpaiSwLa and natMva-t.a are 
accurately discussed bv the learned Sir John Marsham (Canon 
Chron. p. 76— 7S. .301—304.). Sanchoniatho derives the Phtt-nirian. 
sacrifices from the example of Chronus ; but we are ignorant whetlier 
Chronus lived before, or after, Abraham, or indeed whether he lived 
at all. 

51 Kar* eroc fKatrrov irmSa is the reproach of I^orpbyry; but 

he likewise imputes to the Homans the same barbarous custom, -^vkich 
A.U.C. 657, had been fmaliv abolifhcd. Dunui-tba, Daimsat a! 
Gendal, is noticed by Ptoloruy (TnbuK p. 37. -Iral in, p. 9— 2H.) rmd 
Abulfeda (0.57.); and may bo found in D’Ar;vilie’s nuips, in the 
mid*dcsert between Chadbar and Ta<linor. 

.52 Procopius (de Bell. I’ersiro, I. i. c. 2S.), Evagrius (1. vi. c- 2l.i, 
and Pocock (Specimen, p. 72. hfi.), attest the human sac.rilicc^ of the 
Arabs in the vith century. Tbo clnnj:er and es«fRpe of Abdafiab •** 
a tradition rather than a fact (Gagiiier, Vie tie Mahomet, toni. i. 
p. 82—84.)..,.. . . 

53 SuiUis carnihus ahsUuent, says Solinus (PoI.^hi^^or. c. 33.), who 
copies Pliny <1. vlii. c. 6S.) in the strange su]!poMtion, that hng„ can- 
not live in Arabia. The Egvptians were ncttiate*,! by a Jiatura) atul 
smuenstitious borror for that unrleat> Ijcast (Markham, C.'inon, p, 

The old Arabians likewise practiced, psw# a4luw, the rite uf aWntuin 
(Herodot. h i. c.SO.I, which is sanctified by the Mahometan law (He- 
land, p, 75, &C., Chardin, or rather the Alollah of Shah Abba.;, 
tom. iv. p. 71, &c.). , 

‘ 54 The Mahometan doctors are not fond of the subject; yet they 
hold cinsumrision necessary to salvation, and even (ireu nd that M a * 
hornet was miraculously born without a foreskin tPfn..-riCk, i!.pecimeKj, 
p» 319, 320. Sale’s Prelimmary Discourse, p. lUG, 107 
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proselytes. It has been sagaciously conjectured, 
that the artful legislator indulged the stubborn 
prejudices of his countrymen. It is more simple 
to believe that he adhered to the habits and 
opinions of his youth, without foreseeing that 
a practice congenial to the climate of Mecca, 
might become useless or inconvenient on the 
banks of the Danube or the Volga. 

Introduction of Arabia was free : the adjacent 
tbe Sabians. kingdoms were shaken by the storms 
of conquest and tyranny, and the persecuted 
sects fled to the h^py land where they might 
profess what they teought, and practise what 
tliey professed. The religions of the Sabians 
and Magians, of the Jews and Christians, were 
disseminated from the Persian Gulf to tlie Red 
Sea. In a remote period of antiquity, Sabian- 
ism was diffused over Asia by the science of the 
Chaldeans and the arms of the Assyrians. 
From the observations of two thousand years, 
the priests and astronomers of Babylon 56 de- 
duced the eternal laws of nature and providence. 
They adored the seven gods, or angels, who ■ 
directed the course of the seven planets, and 
shed their irresistible influence on the earth. 
The attributes of the seven planets, with the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, and the twenty-four 
constellations of the northern and southern 
hemisphere, were represented by images and 
talismans ; the seven days of the week were 
dedicated to their respective deities; the Sa- 
bians prayed thrice each day ; and the temple | 
of the moon at Haran was the term of their pil- i 
grimage.*? But the flexible genius of their 
faith was always ready either to teach or to 
learn: in the tradition of the creation, the 
deluge, and the patriarchs, they held a singular 
agreement with their Jewish captives ; they ap- 
p^ed to the secret books of Adam, Seth, and 
Enoch ; and a slight infusion of the Gospel has 
transformed the l^t remnant of tbe Polytheists 
into the Christians of St, John, in the territory 
of Bassora.58 The altars of Babylon were 
m.. - overturned by the Magians: but 

the injuries of the Sabians were 
revenged by the sword of Alexander; Persia 
groaned above five hundred years under a foreign 
yoke ; and the purest disciples of Zoroaster 
escaped from the contagion of idolatiy, and 
breathed with their adversaries the freedom 

Thfije desert. 5!> Seven hundred 

years before the death of Maho- 

.5,5 IModonis Siculus (tom. j. 1, ii. p. U2—ti5.) has cast on their 
religion the curious but superficial glance of a Greek. Their astro, 
nonsy would iae far more valnable ; they had looted through the tele- 
»coj>e of reason, since they could doubt whether the sun were in the 
number of the planets or of the fixed stars. 

5S Simpliciu* {who quotes Ponihyry), de Ccelo, I. ii. tom. xlri. 
p. 12.5. lin. IS- apud Marsham, Canon Ohron. p. 474. who doubts 
the fact, becaitse it is adverse to his systems. The earliest date of the 
Chaldean observatioas is the year 2234 before Christ. After the con. 
qufist of Babylon by Alexander, they were communicated, at tlie 
request of A ristotliSf to the astronomer Hipparchus. Wliat a moment 
in the annals of science ! 

P- 138-145.), Hettinger (Hist. Orient, p. 162 
et. Persarum, p. 124. 128, &:c.), D*Her- 
lieiot {Sabi, p, ^25, 726,), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 14, 15,), 
rather excite tlian gratify our curiosity ; and the last of these writers 
ci^oands Sabianism with the primitive relirfon of the Arabs. 

AS 6:?»^Pl»rate « leTigre, p. 130^147.) will fix the posi- 

thwi of these ambijaruous Chnsbans; Assemaanus (Bibliot. Oriental, 
tom. IV. p. 607-614.) may explain tlieir tenets. But it is a slipperv 
task to asesartain the creed of an ignorant people, a&aid and asham^ 
their »wet ttadWtEw. 

A province of Bahrein (Gagnier, Vie i 


met, the Jews were settled in Arabia : and a 
far greater multitude was expelled from the 
Holy Land in the wars of Titus and Hadrian. 
The industrious exiles aspired to liberty and 
power; they erected synagogues in the cities, 
and castles in the wilderness, and their Gentile 
converts were confounded with the children ot 
Israel, whom they resembled in the outward 

mark of circumcision. The Chris- _ . 

. . . . , .Ti The Christians, 

tian missionaries were Still more ac- 
tive and successful : the Catholics asserted their 
universal reign : the sects whom they oppressed 
successively retired beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire ; the Marcionites and the Mani- 
chffians dispersed their phantastia opinions and 
apocryphal Gospels; the churches of Yemen, 
and the princes of Hira and Gassan, were in- 
structed ill a purer creed by the Jacobite and 
Nestorian bishops. 60 The liberty of choice was 
presented to the tribes : each Arab was free to 
elect or to compose his private X’eligion: and 
the rude superstition of his house w^as mingled 
with the sublime theology of saints and philo- 
sophers. A fundamental article of faith was in- 
culcated by the consent of the learned strangers 
the existence of one supreme God, who is ex- 
alted above the powers of heaven and earth, 
but who has often revealed himself to mankind 
by the ministry of his angels and prophets, and 
whose grace or justice has interrupted, by sea- 
sonable miracles, the order of nature. Tlie 
most rational of the Arabs acknowledged his 
power, though they neglected his worship ;6i 
and it w^as habit rather than conviction that still 
attached them to the relics of idolatry. The 
Jews and Christians were the people of the 
book ; the Bible was already translated into the 
Arabic language,62 and the volume of the Old 
Testament was accepted by the concord of these 
implacable enemies. In the story of the He- 
brew patriarchs, the Arabs were pleased to dis- 
cover the fathers of their nation. They ap- 
plauded the birth and promises of Ismael ; 
revered the faith and virtue of Abraham ; traced 
his pedigree and their own to the creation of the 
first man, and imbibed, with equal credulity, Ihe 
prodigies of the holy text, and the dreams and 
traditions of the Jewish rabbis. 

The base and plebeian origin of Birth and 
Blahomet is an unskilful calumny Mahom^.^^ 
of the Christians, 63 who exalt in- a.d.sgd-coo. 
stead of degrading the merit of their adversary. 

60 The state of the Jews and Christians in Arabia is described by 
Pocock from Sliarestani, &c. ( Specimen, p. 60. 134, &c.), Hettinger 
(Ilist. Orient, p. 212—2.38.), D’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. p.474 --4TG.), 
Basnage (Hist, des Juifs,tom. vii. p. 185. tom.viii. T>.2S0.),and Sale 
(Preliminary Discourse, p. 22, &c. 53, &c.)- 

61 In their oiTerings, it was a maxim to defraud God for the profit 
of the idol, not a more potent, but a more irritable patron (Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 108, 109.). 

62 Our versions now extant, whether Jewish or Christian, appear 
more recent than the Koran : but the existence of a prior transla'tion 
may be fairly inf^d, — 1. From the peiqietiial practice of the syna. 
gogue, of expounding the Hebrew lesson by a paraphrase in the vulgar 
tongue of the country. 2. From the analogy of the Armenian, I'er- 
sian, iEthiopic versions, esqiressly quoted by the fathers of the fifth 
century, who assert that the Scriptures were translated into ail tbe 
barbaric languages ( Walton, Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglot, p. .34. 
93-97. Simon, Hist. Critique du V~ et du N. Testament, tom. i. 
p. ip, 181. 2S2-2S6. 293. 305, 306. tom. iv. p. 206.). 

65 In lio convemunt omnes, ut plebeio viiiijue genere ortum, &c. 
(Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 136.). Yet Thoophanes, tlie most ancient 
ot the Greeks, and the father of many a lie, confesses that Mahomet 
was of the race of Ismael, ex /Atag yevwccoranjf (Chronograph, 
p. 277*)« 
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His descent from Ismael was a national privilege 
or fable ; but if the first steps of the pedigree 
are dark and doubtfulj he could produce many 
generations of pure and genuine nobility: he 
sprung from the tribe of Koreish and the family 
of Hashem, the most illustrious of the Arabs, 
the princes of Mecca, and the hereditary guard- 
ians of the Caaba. The grandfather of Ma- 
homet was Abdol Motalleb, the son of Hashem, 
a wealthy and generous dtisien, who relieved 
the distress of famine with the supplies of com- 
merce. Mecca, which had been fed by die 
liberality of the father, was saved by the courage 
of the son. The kingdom of Yemen was sub- 
ject to the Christian princes of Abyssinia; their 
vassal Abrahah was provoked by an insult to 
avenge the honour of the cross ; and the holy 
city was invested by a train of elephants, and an 
army of Africans. A treaty was proposed ; and, 
in the first audience, the grandfather of Ma- 
homet demanded the restitution of his cattle. 
And why,” said Abrahah, “ do you not rather 
implore my clemency in favour of your temple, 
wliich I have threatened to destroy ? ” Be- 
cause,” replied the intrepid chief, the cattle 
is my ov^nn ; the Caaba belongs to the gods, 
and ri/ey will defend their house from injury 
and sacrilege.” The want of provisions, or 
the valour of the Koreisb, compelled the Abys- 
sinians to a disgraceful retreat ; their discom- 
fiture has been adorned with a miraculous flight 
of birds, who showered down stones on the 
heads of the infidels ; and the deliverance w^as 
long commemorated by the aira of the elephant, 

JDeiiverance The glory of Abdol Motalleb was 
ot Mecca, crowned with domestic happiness, 
his life was prolonged to the age of one hundred 
and ten years, and he became the father of six 
daughters and thirteen sons. His best beloved 
Ab^llah was the most beautiful and modest of 
the Arabian youth ; and in the first night, when 
he consummated his marriage with Amina, of 
the noble race of the Zahrites, two hundred vir- 
gins are said to have expired of jealousy and de- 
spair. Mahomet, or more properly Mohammed, 
the only son of Abdallah and Amina, w'as born 
at Mecca, four years after the death of Jus- 
tinian, and two months after the defeat of the 
Abyssinians,^^ whose victory would have intro- 
duced into the Caaba the religion of the Chris- 
tians. In his early infancy, he was deprived of 
his father, his mother, and his grandfather ; his 

64 Abulft'cla (in Vit. Mohammed, c. 1, 2.) and Gagnier (Vie de 
Mahomet, p. 2'5— 97.) describe the popular and approved genealogy 
of the prophet. At IMecca, I wotild not dispute its authenticity : at 
Lausanne, I will venture to observe, 1. TMi from Ismael to Ma- 
homet, a period olUoilO years, they reckon thirty, instead of seventy- 
five, generations. 2. That the modem Bedoweens are ignorant of 
their historv, and careless of their pedigree (Voyage de D’Arvieux, 
p. 100. lOS.'). 

65 The seed of this history, or fable, is contained in the cvth chap- 
ter of the Koran ; and Gagnier (in I’rtefat. ad Vit. Mohara. p. 18, 
&c.) has translated the historical narrative of Abulfeda, which may 
be illustrated from DTIerbelot (Bihliot. Orientale, p. 12.) and Pococfc 
(Specimen, p. 64.). Trideaus (Life of Mahomet, p. 48.) calls it a lie 
of the coinage of Mahomet; but Sale (Koran, p. .501—503.), who is 
half a Musulman, attacks the inconsistent faith of the Doctor for 
believing the miracles of the Delphic Apollo. Maracci (Alcoran, 
tom. i. part ii. p. 11. tom. ii. p. 823.) ascribes the miracle to the 
devil, and extorts from the Mahometans the confession, that Bod 
would not have defended against the Christians the idols of the 
Cc'taba. 

66 The safest mras of Abulfeda (in Vit. c. i. p. 2.), of Alexander, 
or the Greeks, 882, of Bocht Maser, or Nabonasser, 1516, equally lead 
tts to the year 569. The old Arabian calendar is too dark and uncer- 
tain to support the Benedictines (Art de verifier les Dates, p. 15.), 
■who, from the day of the month and week, deduce a new mode of 
calculation, and remove the birth of Mahomet to the year of Christ 
670, the 10th of November. Yet this date ■would agree with, the year 


tmcles were strong and numerous ; and In the 
division of the inheritance, the orphan’s share 
was reduced to five camels and an .Ethiopian 
maid-servant. At home and abroad, in peace 
and war, Abu Taleb, the most respectable of 
his uncles, was tlie guide and guardian of his 
youth ; in his twenty-fifth year, he entered into 
the service of Caclijah, a rich and noble widow 
of Mecca, who soon rewarded his fidelity wdtii 
the gift of her hand and fortune. The mar- 
riage contract, in the simple style of antiquity, 
recites the mutual love of Mahomet and Ca- 
dijah ; describes him as the most accomplished 
of the tribe of Koreish ; and stipulates a dowTy 
of twelve ounces of gold and twenty camels, 
which was supplied by the liberality of his 
uncle. ^7 By this alliance, the son of Abdallah 
was restored to the station of liis ancestors; 
and the Judicious matron was content with his 
domestic virtues, till, in the fortieth year of his 
age,S3 he assumed the title of a prophet, and 
proclaimed the religion of the Koran. 

According to the tradition of his Qualifications 
companions, Mahomet 69 was dis- ot prophet, 
tinguished by the beauty of his person, an out- 
ward gift which is seldom despised, except by 
those to vidiom it lias been refused. Before he 
spoke, tlie orator engaged on his side the afiec- 
tions of a public or private audience. They 
applauded his commanding presence, his ma- 
jestic aspect, his piercing eye, his gracious smile, 
his flowing beard, his countenance that painted 
every sensation of the soul, and his gestures that 
enforced each expression of the tongue. In the 
familiar offices of life he scrupulously adhered 
to the grave and ceremonious politeness of his 
country ; his respectful attention to the rich and 
powerful was dignified by his condescension and 
afiability to the poorest citizens of Mecca ; the 
frankness of his manner concealed the artifice 
of his views ; and the habits of courtesy were 
imputed to personal friendship or universal be- 
nevolence, His memory w'as capacious and 
retentive, his wit easy and social, his imagin- 
ation sublime, his judgment clear, rapid, and 
decisive. He possessed the courage both of 
thought and action ; and, although his designs 
might gradually expand with his success, the 
first idea which he entertained of his divine 
mission bears the stamp of an original and 
superior genius. The son of Abdallah was 
educated in the bosom of the noblest race, in 

882 of the Greeks, ■which is assigned by Ehnacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 5.) 
and Ahuipharagius (Dynast, p. 101. and Errata, Pwock's version). 
While we refine our chronology, it is possible that the illiterate pro- 
phet ■was ignorant of Ms own age. 

67 I copy the honourable testimony of Abu Taleh to his family and, 
nephe^w. Juaua I)ei, qiti nos a stirpe Al>rahami et sc-mine Isrnaeli,s 
constituit, et nobis regionem sacram detlit,et no.s Judices hominilms 
statuit. Fotro Mohammed filius Abdoll.ihi iiepotLs mei (rtoj-os rw«s) 
quo cum ex mquo fibrabittir e Koraishidis quispiam cui non praepon- 
deraturus est, bonitate et excellentia, et intellectu et gloria, ct acu- 
mine,etsi opum inops fuerit (et certe opes umbra transicns stmtcfc 
depositum quod reddi deliet), desiderio Chadijie nlite Chowailedi 
tenetur, et ilia vicissim ipsius, quicquid autem dotis vice petieritis, 

f ;o in me stiscipiam (Pocock, Sjiecirnen, e septima parte iibri Blm 
amduni). 

68 The private life of Mahomet, from his birth to his mission, is 
preserve by Abulfeda (in Vit. c. 3—7.) and the Arabian writers of 
genuine or apocryphal note, who are alleged hy Hottinger (Dllst. 
Orient, p. 204—211.), Maracci (tom. i. p. lU— 14.), and Gaignier (Vie 
de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 97— 134.). 

69 Abulfeda, in Vit. c. Ixv. Ixvi. Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. iii. p. 272— 289, ; the best traditions of the person and con 
versation of the prophet are derived from Ayesha, Ali, and Abu 
Horaira (Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 267. Ockley's liist. of the Saracens, 
voL ii. p. 149.), sumamed the Father of a Cat, who died in the year 
59 of the Hegira. 
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the use of tlie purest dialect of Arabia; and the 
fluency of his speech was corrected and en- 
hanced hj the practice of discreet and, season- 
able silence. With these powers of eloquence, 
Jlahomet was an illiterate barbarian : his youth 
had never been instructed in the arts of reading 
and writing; the common ignorance eitempted 
him from shame or reproach, but he was re- 
duced to a narrow circle of existence, and de- 
prived of those fiiithful mirrors, which reflect to 
our mind the minds of sages and heroes. Yet 
the book of nature and of man %vas open to his 
view ; and some fancy has been indulged in the 
political and philosophical observations which 
are ascribed to the Arabian trmelkr.'^'^ He 
compares the nations and the religions of the 
earth; discovers the weakness of the Persian 
and Roman monarchies ; beholds, with pity and 
indignation, the degeneracy of the times ; and 
resolves to unite, under one God and one king, 
the invincible spirit and primitive virtues of 
the Arabs. Our more accurate enquiry will 
suggest, that instead of visiting the couits, the 
camps, the temples of the East, the two jour- 
neys of IMahomet into Syria were confined to 
the fairs of Bostra and Damascus ; that he w^as 
only thirteen years of age w’hen he accompanied 
the caravan of his uncle, and that his duty 
compelled him to return as soon as he had dis- 
posed of the merchandise of Cadijah. In these 
hasty and superficial excursions, the eye of 
genius might discern some objects invisible to 
his grosser companions ; some seeds of know- 
ledge might be cast upon a fruitful soil; but 
his ignorance of the Syriac language must have 
checked his curiosity ; and I cannot perceive in 
the life or writings of Maliomet^ that his pro- 
»p^ was far extended beyond the limits of the 
Arabian world. From every region of that 
solitary world, the pilgrims of Mecca were 
annually assembled, by the calls of devotion 
and commerce , in the free concourse of mul- 
titudes, a simple citizen, in liis native tongue, 
might study the political state and character of 
the tribes, the tlieory and practice of the Jews 
and Chri.itians. Some useful strangers might 
be tempted, or forced, to implore the rights of 
hospitality ; and the enemies of Mahomet have 
named the Jew, the Persian, and the S}Tian 
monk, whom they accuse of lending their secret 
aid to the composition of the Koran. 72 Con- 
versation enriches the understanding, hut soli- 
tude is the school of genius; and the uniformity 
of a work denotes the hand of a single ai-tist. 

70 Those who beliesre that Mahomet could read or wrife, are in- 
caj»abie of reading what is written, with another pen, in the Surats, 
or Chafrters of the Koran, vii. xxix. zcvh These texts, and the tra- 
dition of the Sonna, are admitted without doubt, by Abulfeda (in 
Vit. c. Tii.J, Gagnier (Not. ad Aladfed. p. 15.), I'ocock (Speciwen, 

f ». 151.), Reland (de Religione Mohammedied, p. 236.), and Sale i 
Preliminary Discoarse, p, 42.). Mr. White, almost alone, denies i 
the ignorance, to accuse the imposture, of tlie prophet. I-iis argu- | 
menta are far from satisfactory. Two short trading journeys to the 
fairs of .«yria were surclv not sufficient to infuse a science so rare 
among the citizens of Mecca ; it was not in the cool deliberate act of 
a treaty that Mahomet would have dropt the mask ; nor can any con- 
clupion be drawn from the words of disease and delirium. The Af- 
*rsed youth, before he aspired to the prophetic character, must have 
^ten exercised, in private life, tlie arts of reading and writing; and 
his first converts of his own family would have been the first to de- 
tect and upbraid his scandalous hypocrisy (M'hite's Sermons, n, 203. 
I£(M. Notes, p.3a:xvi._-xrx.viii.). ‘ ^ tf f 

72 The count de Hoolainviltiers (Vie de Mahotned, p. 202— 22S.) 
Item Ms Arabian puiiil, like the Telemachus of Fenelon, or the Cyrus 
«« Kamsay. His journey to the tsourt of Persia is prol>ably a fiction ; 

1 trace the origin of his exclamation, *♦ Lei Grecs sont nour- 
tant des hommes.” T he two Syrian journeys are expres^ by almost 


From bis earliest youth Mahomet was addicted 
to religious' contemplation: each year, during 
the month of Eamadan, he withdrew from the 
world and from the arms of Cadijah : in tfie 
cave of Hera,, three miles from , Mecca,"3 he 
consulted the .spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, 
whose abode is not in the heavens, but in the 
mind of the prophet. The faith which, under 
the name of Islamf he preached to his family 
and nation, is coinpoimded of an eternal truth 
and a necessary fiction, that there is only 
ONE God, and that Mahomet is the apostle 
OP God. 

It is the boast of the Jewish 
apologists, that while the learned ® * 

nations of antiquity were deluded by the fables 
of Polytheism, their simple ancestors of Pales- 
; tine preserved the knowledge and . worship,;, of 
: the true God. The moral attributes of Jehovah 
i may not easily be reconciled with the standard 
I of hummi virtue i his metaphysical qualities are 
darkly expressed ; but each page of the Penta- 
teuch and the Prophets is an evidence of Iris 
pow'er: the unity of his name is inscribed on 
the first table of the law ; and his sanctuary w'as 
never defiled by any visible image of the invi- 
sible essence. After the ruin of the temple, 
the faith of the Hebrew exiles %vas purified, 
fixed, and enlightened, by the spiritual devotion 
of the synagogue ; and the authority of Ma- 
homet will not justify his perpetual reproach, 
that the Jews of Mecca or Medina adored Ezra 
as the son of God. 74 But the chiidreu of 
Israel had ceased to be a people ; and the i*eli- 
gions of the world w'ere guilty, at least in the 
eyes of the prophet, of giving sons, or daughter.s, 
or companions, to the supreme God. In the 
rude idolatry of the Arabs, the crime is manifest 
and audacious : the Sabians are poorly excused 
by the pre-eminence of the first planet, or intel- 
ligence in their cmlestial hierarchy ; and in the 
Magian system the contlictof the tvro principles 
betrays the imperfection of the conqueror. The 
Christians of the seventh centiny had insensibly 
relapsed into a semblance of Paganism; their 
public and private vows wm'e addressed to tlie 
relics and images that disgraced the temples 
of the East; the throne of the Almighty was 
darkened by a cloud of martyrs, and saints, and 
angels, the objects of popular veneration ; and 
the Collyridiau heretics, who flourished in the 
fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the Virgin Mary 
with tlie name and honours of a goddess.75 The 
mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation 

all the Arabian writersj both Mahometans and Christians (Gaffnier ad 
Albufed. p. 10.). 

72 I am not at leisure to pursue the fables or conjectures which 
name the strangere accused or suspected by the infidels of Mecca 
(Koran, c. Ifi. p. 223. c. 35. p. 297. with Sale's Remarks. Prideaux's 
Life of Mahomet, p. 22—27. Gagniei-, Not. ad Alailfed. p. 11. 74. 
Maracci, tom. ii. p. 400.). Even Pritleaux has obsei'vod that the 
transaction must have been secret, and that the scene lay in tlie heart 
of .Arabia. 

73 Abulfeda in Vit. c. 7. p. 1.5. Gagnier, tom. i. p. 1.33. 135. The 
situation of Mount Hera is remarked bv Abulfeda {(5eo!n'aph. Arab, 
p. 4.), Yet Mahomet had never read of the cave of Eg«'ria, ubi noc- 
tumifi Numa constituehat amicoe, of the Idman mount, where Minos 
conversed with .Tove, Ac. 

74 Koran, c. 9. p. 153. AI Bcidawi, and the other commentators 
quoted by Sale, atlhere to the charge; but I do not understand that it 
K» coloured by the most obscure or absurd tradition of the Talmudiste. 

75 Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p- 225-22S. The Collvridian heresy 

was carried Irom Thrace to Arabia by some women, and the name 
was borrowed from the wXXvpa, or cake, which they otrered to the 
ecxldtss. This example that of Bcryllus, bishop of Bostra (Emcb. 
Hist. Leefes. l.vi. and several others, may excuse the reproacii, 
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to contradict tlis principle of the divine unity. 
In their obvious sense, they introduce three 
equal deities, and transform tlie man Jesus into 
the substance of the son of God ; an orthodox 
commentary will satisfy only a believing mind: 
Intemperate curiosity and zeal had torn the veil 
of the sanctuary ; and each of the Oriental sects 
was eager to confess that all, except themselves, 
deserved the reproach of idolatry and poly~ 
theism. The creed of Mahomet is free from 
suspicion or ambiguity ; and the Koran is a 
glorious testimony to ' the unity of God. The 
prophet of Blecca rejected the worship of idols 
and men, of stars and planets, on the rational 
principle that whatever rises must set, that what- 
ever is born must die, that whatever is conmpt- 
ible must decay and perish. 77 In the author of 
the universe, his rational enthusiasm confessed 
aiKl adored an infinite and eternal being, wnth- 
out form or place, without issue or similitude, 
present to our most secret thoughts, existing by 
the necessity of his own nature, and deriving 
from himself all moral and intellectual perfec- 
tion. These sublime truths, thus announced in 
the language of the prophet, 78 are firmly held 
by his disciples, and defined with metaphysical 
precision by the interpreters of the Koran. A 
pliilosophic theist might subscribe the popular 
creed of the Mahometans: 79 a creed too sublime 
perhaps for our present faculties. What object 
remains for the fancy, or even the understand- 
ing, when we have abstracted from the unknown 
substance all ideas of time and space, of motion 
and matter, of sensation and refioction? The 
first principle of reason and revelation w’as con- 
firmed by the voice of Mahomet : his proselytes, 
from India to Blorocco, are distinguished by 
the name of Unitarians ; and the clanger of 
idolatry has been prevented by the interdiction 
of images. The doctrine of eternal decrees and 
absolute predestinatioii is strictly embraced by 
the Mahometans; and they struggle with the 
common difficulties, how to reconcile the pre- 
science of God with the freedom and respon- 
sibility of man ; hnw to explain the permission 
of evil under the reign of infinite power and 
infinite goodness. 

Mahomet the The Gocl of nature has Written his 

existence on all his wmrks, and his 

the prophets. ]aw' in the heart of man. To restore 
ilie knowledge of the one, and the practice of 
the other, has been the real or pretended aim of 


the prophets of every age ; the liberality of Ma- 
homet flowed to liis predecessors the same credit 
which he claimed for himself ; and the chain of 
inspiration was prolonged from the fall of Adam 
to the promulgation of the Koran. so During 
that period, some rays of prophetic light had 
been imparted to one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand of the elect, discriminated by their 
respective measure of virtue and grace; three 
hundred and thirteen apostles were sent with a 
special commission to recal their country from 
idolatry and vice : one hundred and four volumes 
have been dictated by the holy spirit; and sir 
legislators of transcendent brightness have an- 
nounced to mankind the six successive reve- 
lations of various rites, but of one immutable 
religion. The authority and station of Adam, 
Hoah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, 
rise in just gradation above each other; but 
whosoever hates or rejects any one of the pro- 
phets is numbered with the infidels. The writ- 
ings of the patriarchs were extant only in the 
apocryphal copies of the Greeks and Syrians : 8i 
the conduct of Adam had not en- 
titled him to the gi'atitude or respect 
of his children ; the seven precepts of Noah were 
observed by an inferior and imperfect class of the 
proselytes of the synagogue ; 82 and the memory 
of Abraham was obscurely revered by the Sa- 
bians in his native land of Chaldma : of the my- 
riads of prophets, Moses and Christ alone lived 
and reigned ; and the remnant of the inspired 
writings was comprised in the books of the Old 
and the New Testament. The miraculous 
story of Bloses is consecrated and embellished 
in the Koran : 83 and the captive Jews enjoy the 
secret revenge of imposing their own belief on 
the nations whose recent creeds they deride. 
For the author of Christianity, the Blahometans 
are taught by the prophet to entertain an high and 
mysterious reverence. 84- «« Verily, 

“ Christ Jesus, the son of Blary, is 
“ the apostle of God, and his word, which he 
conveyed unto Mary, and a spirit proceeding 
“ from him : honourable in this world, and in 
the world to come ; and one of those who ap- 
proach near to tiie presence of God.” 8* The 
wonders of the genuine and apocryphal gospels 86 
are profusely heaped on his head; and the Latin 
church has not disdained to boirow from the 
Koran the immaculate conception 87 of his virgin 
mother. Yet Jesus was a mere mortal ; and, at 


76 The tlsree "ods in the Kornn {c. 4. p. SI. c. 5. p. 92.) are ob* 

direriwl against our Catholic niysteiT; hut the Arabic com* 
lu.ei'.tators v.ud' rsU.nd them of tl;o Father, the Son, and the Virgin 
?narv, an heretical Trinity, maintained, as it is sa.d, by some Lar- 
hriri ms nt the council of Xlce {Kiitycii. .-Vnnal. tom. i. p. ‘Mb.}, lint 
the existence of the JIar!irnitt‘s is 'denied by the candid Beausobre 
(ilist. de JIanicheiMne, tom. i. p. 562.) ‘ and he derives tlie mistake 
from the word nomth, thelJoly (ihost, which in some Oriental tongues 
is of the feminine gender, and is figuratively styled the mother of 
Christ in the tiosjiel uf the Nazarenes. 

77 This train of ti’onght is pUilorophically exemplified in the cha- 
racter of Abraham, who o]‘po.sed in Chaldma tlie first introduction of 
idolatry (Koran, c. fi. p. K'lG. B’llerlielot, Uibliot. Orient, p. 13.). 

78 S'ee the Koran, particularly the second (p. 30.), the fifty-seventh 
(p. 437.), the tifiy-eiglith (p. 411.), chapter, which proclaim the omni- 
potence of the Creator. 

79 The most orthodox: creeds are translated by Pocock {Specimen, 
p. 274. 281-292.), Ockley (liist- of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. Ixxxii.— 
xcv.), Reland (de ilt-ligion. Moham. I. i. p. 7—13,), and Chardin 
{\'oyages en I’erse, tom. iv. p. 4— 2H.). The "great truth, that <Jod is 
without similittide, is fooHsliiy criticised by Maracci (Alcoran, tom. i. 
part iii. 87—94.), because he made man' after his owir image. 

80 lietand, de Relig- Moliam. 1. i. p. 17 — 47. Sale’s Preliminary 
Discourse, p. 75— 7G. Voyage do Chardin, tom. iv. p. 28— 3p and 
57—47. for the Persian addition, " Aii is Ihevicarof God I” Yet the, 
precise number of prophets is not an article of faith. 

SI For the aixteryphai books of Adam, sc® Fabriciits, Codes Peeud- 


epigraphus V. T. p. 27— 29. ; of Seth, p. 134-157. ; of Enoch, p. IfiO 
—219. But the book of Enoch is consecrated, in some mea-ure, by 
the quotat ion of the apostle St. Jude ; and a long legendary fragment 

is alleged by Syncellus and Scaliger. 

82 The seven preci<»>ts of Noali are explained by Marsham (Canon 
Chronicus, p. lol— ISO..), who adopts, on. tliis occasion, the learning 
and credulity of Selden. ■ , 

S3 The articles of Adam, Kmh, Abraham, Moses, See. m the Iliblio- 
th^que of D’Herbelot, are gaily bedecked with the fancimi legends 
of the Mahometans, who have built on the groundwork of berrpture 

°**S4^llorim™'cf*7. p. 128, fisc, c. 10* p. 173, &c. DTlerbelot, 

■P 

85 Koran, c. 3. p. 40. c, 4. p. SO. D’Herbelot, p. 399, &c. 

8fi See the Gospel of St. Thomas, or of the Infancy, in the Codex 
Anocrvphus K. T* of Fabrlcius, who collects the various testimonies 
conceniW it (p. 128 - 158 .). It wa.s published in tirt^ek by C.ote- 
lier, and in Arabic by Sike, who thinks our present copy more recent 
than Mahomet* Yet his quotations agree with the original about tlie 
speech of Christ in his cradle, his living birds of ay, A-c- {Sike, c- 1. 
p. 168, 169. c. 36. p. 198, 199* c. 46. p. 206. Cotdicr, c. 2. p. ICO, 

^^87^ It is darkly hinted in the Koran (c. 3. p. .39-), and more clearly 
explained bv the tradition of the Sonnites {i>ales Kote, and Maracci, 
tom. ii. p, fl2.). In the xiith century, the immaculate concennon 
was condemned by St. Kernm-d ii& .a presumptuous novelty (ix? iaolo, 
IsWria del Concjlio ^ Traito, 1. ii.). 
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tlie day of judgment, Ills testimony mil serve to 
condemn both the Jews, wlio reject him as a pro- 
plict, and the Christians, who adore him as the 
Son of God. The malice of his enemies aspersed 
his reputation, and conspired against his life ; 
hut their intention only w’as guilty, a phantom 
or a criminal was substituted on the cross, and 
the innocent saint was translated to the seventh 
heaven. e 8 Daring six hundred years the Gospel 
was the way of truth and salvation ; but the 
Christians insensibly forgot both the laws and 
the example of their founder; and Mahomet 
was instructed by the Gnostics to accuse the 
church, as w'ell as the synagogue, of corrupting 
the integrity of the sacred text. 89 The piety 
of Moses and of Christ rejoiced in the assur- 
ance of a future Prophet, more illustrious than 
themselves : the evangelic promise of the Fara- 
clele, or Holy Ghost, was prefigured in the name, 
and accomplished in the person, of Mahomet, 90 
the greatest and the last of the apostles of God. 

The communication of ideas re- 
T e Koran, ^ similitude of thought and 

language : tlie discourse of a philosopher would 
viiirate without eifect on the ear of a peasant ; 
yet how minute is the distance of their under- 
standings, if it be compared with the contact of 
an infinite and a finite mind, with the word of God 
expressed by the tongue or the pen of a mortal? 
The inspiration of the Hebrew prophets, of the 
apostles and evangelists of Christ, might not be 
incompatible with the exercise of their reason 
and memory ; and the diversity of their genius 
IS strongly marked in the style and composition 
of the l>ooks of the Old and New Testament. 
But Mahomet was content with a character, 
more humble, yet more sublime, of a simple 
editor : the substance of the Koran, according 
to himself or his disciples, is uncreated and eter- 
nal ; subsisting in the essence of the Deity, and 
inscril?ed with a pen of light on the table of his 
everlasting decrees. A paper copy, in a volume 
of silk and gems, w'as brought down to the lowest 
heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, under the 
Jewish economy, had indeed been despatched 
on the most important errands ; and this trusty 
messenger successively revealed the chapters and 
verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead of a per- 
petual and perfect measure of the divine will, the 
fragments of the Koran were produced at the 
discretion, of Mahomet ; each revelation is suited 
to the emergencies of his policy or passion ; and 
all contradiction is removed by the saving maxim, 
that any text of Scripture is abrogated or modi- 
iied by any subsequent passage. The word of 

RS See the Koranj c. 3. v. 53. and c. 4. t. 156. of Xfaracci*s edition. 
Ihrns. est pra‘srantiss.imus dolose agentium (an odd praise) - - - - nec 
erucifi-wrunt eum, stxi objecta est eis similitudo : an expression that 
mav suit with tljc system of theDocctes; but the commentators be- 
lieve (Maracci, tom. ii, p. 113—115. 173. Sale, p.42, 43. 79.), that 
another man, a friend or an «iem v, was cruciliw in the likeness of 
Jesas ; a fable which they had read in the Gospel of St. Barnabas, and 
which had been starte<i as earlv as the time of Irenmus, by some 
Ebionitfi heretics (Beauwbre, Iiist. du Manichfeisme, tom. ii. p. 5i5. 
Mosheira de Keb. Christ, p. 353.), 

89 This charge is oh,scure!v urged in the Koran (c- 3. p. 45.) ; but 
neither Mahomet, nor his followers, are sufficiently versed in lan- 

f ua|!;es and criticism to give any weight or colour to their fitispicions. 
>t the A nans and Nestorians could relate some stories, and the illi- 
terate prophet might Ksten to the bold assertions of the Manichseans. 
JBeausobre, tom. h p. 291—505. 

90 Among the prophecies of the and New Testament, which 
are perverted by the firaud or ignorance of the Musnlmans, they apply 
to the pr 0 !|>het the promise uf the Paraciete, car Comforter, which nad 
Iwjen atreasly usuri»e«.l by the Montanists and Manichreans (Beaosobre, 
Hist. CtStbiue du Maaicli6isme, tom. i» p, ®63, &c.J } autd the easy 
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God, and of the apostle, was diligently recorded 
by his disciples on palm-leaves and the shoulder- 
bones of mutton ; and the pages, without order 
or connection, were cast into a domestic chest in 
the custody of one of his wives. Tw^o years 
after the death of Mahomet, the sacred volume 
was collected and published by his friend and 
successor Abubeker : the "work w^as revised by 
the caliph Othman, in the thirtieth year of the 
Hegira ; and the various editions of the Koran 
assert the same miraculous privilege of an uni- 
form and incorruptible text. In the spirit of enthu- 
siasm or vanity, the prophet rests the truth of his 
mission on the merit of liis book, audaciously 
challenges both men and angels to imitate the 
beauties of a single page, and presumes to assert 
that God alone could dictate this incomparable 
performance.®^ This argument is most power- 
fully addressed to a devout Arabian, whose mind 
is attuned to faith and rapture, whose ear is de- 
lighted by the music of sounds, and whose igno- 
rance is incapable of comparing the productions 
of human genius.93 The harmony and copious- 
ness of style will not reach, in a version, the 
European infidel ; he will peruse with impa- 
tience the endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, 
and precept, and declamation, which seldom ex- 
cites a sentiment or an idea, which sometimes 
crawis in the dust, and is sometimes lost in the 
clouds. The divine attributes exalt the fancy of 
the Arabian missionary ; but his loftiest strains 
must yield to the sublime simplicity of the book 
of Job, composed in a remote age, in the same 
country, and in the same language. 9*^ If the 
composition of the Koran exceed the faculties of 
a man, to what superior intelligence should we 
ascribe the Iliad of Homer or the Philippics of 
Demosthenes ? In all religions, the life of the 
founder supplies the silence of his written reve- 
lation : the sayings of Mahomet were so many 
lessons of truth ; his actions so many examples 
of virtue ; and the public and private memorials 
were preserved by his wives and companions. 
At the end of tw’^o hundred years, the Sonna or 
oral law was fixed and consecrated by the la- 
bours of A1 Bochari, who discriminated seven 
thousand tw’o hundred and seventy-five genuine 
traditions, from a mass of three hundred thousand 
reports, of a more doubtful or spurious character. 
Each day the pious author prayed in the temple 
of Mecca, and performed his ablutions with the 
%vater of Zemzem : the pages were successively 
deposited on the pulpit, and the sepulchre of the 
apostle; and the work has been approved by the 
four orthodox sects of the Sonnites.95 

change of lettws, wc/wicXvTe)? for iirapa«X??To?, affords the etymology of 
the name of Mohammed (Maracci, tom. i. part i, u. 15— 2S.). 

, Koran, feee D’Herbelot, p. S^5 _S8. Maraooi, tom. i. 

—70 P* 52—45, Sale, Preliminary Discourse, p. 56 

ai T* P- 255, 2.36. In Maracci, p. 4 10. 

93 iet a sect of Arabians was persuaded, that it might be equalled 
or surpassed by an human pen (Pocock, Specimen, p. 221, &<•.) : and 
Maracci (the polemic is too hard for the translator) derides the 
applauded passage (tom. i. part. ii. 

fabulous) in media Arabia atque ab 
Arabibus habita (I^wth, de Poesi ffehrieorum Pnelect. xxxii. xxxiii. 

Michaelis, Epirnetron iv.). I'et 
Michaehs (p. 671— 6,3.) has detected many Egyptian images, the 
elephantiasis, papyrxis, iNile, crocodile, &c. The language Is amb ® 
guously styled, Ar^ico-fff/jr^ga. The resemblance ofthe sister dialects 
wM much more visible in their childhood than in their mature 
(Michaelis, n. 6S2. SchuUens, in Prsiefat. Joh.). a„e 

95 A1 Bochari died A. H. 224- See D’Herlielot, p. 208. 416. S27 
feagnier, ISot, ad Abulfed. c. 19. p. 35. ^ ^ ^ 
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The mission of the ancient pro- 
pliets, of Moses and of Jesus, had 
heen confirmed by many splendid prodigies ; 
and Bfahomet was repeatedly urged, by the in- 
habitants of Mecca and Medina, to produce a 
similar evidence of his divine legation 5 to call 
down from heaven the angel or the volume of 
Ills revelation, to create a garden in the desert, 
or to kindle a confiagratioii in the unbelieving 
city. As often as he is pressed by the demands 
of the Koreish, he involves himself in the ob- 
scure boast of vision and prophecy, appeals to 
the internal proofs of his doctrine, and shields 
himself behind the providence of God, who re- 
fuses those signs and wonders that would depre- 
ciate the merit of faith and aggravate the guilt 
of infidelity. But the modest or angry tone of 
his apologies betrays his weakness and vexation; 
and tliese passages of scandal establish, beyond 
suspicion, the integrity of the Koran. The 
votaries of Mahomet are more assured than him- 
self of his miraculous gifts, and their confidence 
and credulity increase as they are farther removed 
from the time and place of his spiritual exploits. 
They believe or affirm that trees went forth to 
meet him ; that he was saluted by stones ; that 
W’ater gushed from his fingers ; that he fed the 
hungry, cured the sick, and raised the dead; 
that a beam groaned to him ; that a camel com- 
plained to him ; that a shoulder of mutton in- 
formed him of its being poisoned ; and that both 
animate and inanimate nature were equally sub- 
ject to the apostle of God.^^7 His dream of a 
nocturnal journey is seriously described as a real 
and corporeal transaction. A mysterious animal, 
the Borak, conveyed him from the temple of 
Mecca to that of Jerusalem : with his companion 
Gabriel, he successively ascended the seven hea- 
vens, and received and repaid the salutations of 
the patriarchs, the prophets, and the angels, in 
their respective mansions. Beyond the seventh 
heaven, Mahomet alone was permitted to pro- 
ceed ; he passed the veil of unity, approached 
within two bowshots of the throne, and felt a 
cold that pierced him to the heart, when his 
shoulder was touched by tlie hand of God. 
After this familiar though important convers- 
ation, he again descended to Jerusalem, re- 
mounted the Borak, returned to Mecca, and 
performed in the tenth jDart of a night the 
journey of many thousand years.^^S According 
to another legend, the apostle confounded in a 
national assembly the malicious challenge of the 

on Sec more remtivkably, Koran, c. 5. S. 12, IS. 17- rrideaux (Life 
of .Mahomet, p. IS, lO.) has confounded the impostor. Maraeci, with 
a more learned apparatus, ha.s .shov.fn that the passages which deny his 
miracles are clear and positive (Alcoran, tom. i. part.ii. p- 7 ~12,) 
and those which seem to assert them, are ambiguous and insufficient 

(p; 1.2—22.). 

‘ 1)7 Hee the Specimen Hist. Arabnm, tlie text of Abulnharagius, p.l7. 
the notes of I’ocock, p. 187 -11)0. D’lierbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 
p. 7(;,77. Voyages de Chard.in, torn. iv. p. 200 — 203. ilaracci (Al- 
coran, torn. i. ”p- 22—0'}.) has most laiioriously collected and confuted 
the miracies and propbeoies of Mahomet, which, according to some 
writers, amount to three thousand. 

OS 'J’he nocturnal journev i-s circumstantially related by Abtilfeda (in 
Vit. Mohammed, c.' 19. p.'33.), who wdshes to think it a vision ; by 
I’riili-aux (p. 51— <10.), who aggravates the absurdities ; and by Gag- 
nier (tom. i. p. 2.v2— 31,5.), who declares, from the zealou-s AlJamabi, 
that to deny this journey, is to disbelieve the Koran. Yet the Koran, 
without naming either heaven, or Jentsak-ra, or Mecca, has only dropt 
a mysterious hint; Laus ilH qui transtulit servum suum ab oratorio 
Harain ad oratorium remotissimura (Koran, c. 17. v. 1. in Maraccl, 
tom. ii. p. 407. ; for Sale’s version is more licentious). A slender basts 
for the ai-rial structure of tradition. 

(ty In liie prophetic style, which uses the present or past for the 
future, Mahomet had said ; Appropinquavit hora et scissa est luna 


Komisb. His resistless word split asunder the 
orb of the moon : tlie obedient planet stooped 
from her station in the sky, accomplished the 
seven revolutions round the Caaba, saluted Ma- 
homet in the Arabian tongue, and suddenly con- 
tacting her dimensions, entered at the collar, 
and issued forth through the sleeve, of his shirt. 
The vulgar are amused with these man’eHous 
tales; but the gravest of the Musulman doctors 
: imitate the modesty of their master, and indulge 
a latitude of faith or interpretation. They 
might speciously allege, that in preaching the 
religion, it ivas needless to violate the harmony, 
of nature ; that a creed unclouded mth mystery 
may be excused from miracles; and that the 
sword of Mahomet was not less potent than the 
rod of Moses. 

The polytheist is oppressed and precepts of 
distracted by the variety of super- 
stition ; a thousand rites of Egyptian 
origin were interkvoven with the essence of the 
Mosaic law ; and the spirit of the Gospel had 
; evaporated in the pageantry of the church. The 
prophet of Mecca w^as tempted by prejudice, or 
policy, or patriotism, to sanctify the rites of the 
Arabians, and the custom of visiting the holy 
stone of the Caaba. But the precepts of Ma- 
homet himself inculcate a more simple and 
rational piety : prayer, fasting, and alms, are the 
religious duties of a Musulman ; and he is en- 
couraged to hope, that prayer will cairy him 
half way to God, fasting will bring him to the 
door of his palace, and alms will gain him ad- 
mittance, loi I, According to the tradition of 

the nocturnal journey, the apostle, in his per- 
sonal conference %vith the Deity, was commanded 
to impose on his disciples the daily obligation 
of fifty prayers. By the advice of Moses, he 
applied for an alleviation of this intolerable 
burden ; the number was gradually reduced to 
five, without any dispensation of business or 
pleasure, or time or place : the devotion of the 
faithful is repeated at daybreak, at noon, in the 
afternoon, in the evening, and at the first watch 
of the night ; and, in the present decay of reli- 
gious fervour, our travellers are edified by the 
profound humility and attention of the Turks 
and Persians. Cleanliness is the key of prayer : 
the frequent lustration of the hands, the face, 
and the body, which was practised of old by the 
Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by the Koran ; and 
a permission is formally granted to supply with 
sand the scarcity of water# The w'ords and 

(Koran, c. 54. r. 1* in M.iracd, tom. ii. p. 688.). This figtire of 
rhetoric has been converted into a fact, wiiich is said to be attested by 
the most respectable eye-witnesses (Maracd, torn, ii, p. 690.), The 
festival is stUl celebrated by the Persians {Chardin, tom. iv. p. 201.) j 
and tlie legend is tediously spun out by Gapiier ("V’ie de iViahomet, 
tom. i. p. 1 S3— 234.) on the faith, as it should seem, of the credulous 
A1 Jannabi. Yet a Mahometan doctor has arraigned the oretiit of the 
principal witness (apud Focock, Specimen, p. 1S7.) ; the best inter- 
preters are content with the simple sense of the Koran (Al Beidawi, 
apud Hettinger, Hist. Orient. 1. ii. p. 302.) ; and the silence ofAbul- 
feda is worthy of a prince and a philosopher. 

100 Abulpharagius, in Specimen. Hist. Arab. p. 17. ; and his scep- 
ticism is justified ja the notes of Pocock, p. 190—191, from the purest; 
;satharities. 

101 T’fee most authentic account of these precepts, pilgrimage, 
prayer, fasting, alms, and ablutions, is extracted from the Persiaa 
ana Arabian theologians by Maracci (Prodrom. partiv. p. 9— 2-4.) ; 
Beland, (in bis excellent treatise de Religione Mohammcdicii, Utrecht, 
1717, p. 67—123.) ; and Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. iv. p. 47 — 
195.). Maracci is a partial accuser ; but the jeweller, Chardin, had 
the CTes of a philosopher; and Reland, a judicious student, had rna. 
vellea wex me East in his closet at Utrecht. The xivth letter of 
Toumdbrt (Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. p. 325— 360. in octavo) de- 
scribes what he had seen c£ the religion of the Turks. 
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attitudes of siipplic»^tiony as It is perfbrmed either 
sitting, or standing, or prostrate on ground, 
are prescribed by custom or authority, but the 
pra>'er is pouredVorth in short and fervent eja- 
culations ; the measure of zeal is not exhausted 
bv a teiHous liturgy ; and each Musulman, for 
his own person, is invested ivith the character of 
a priest. Among the theists, who reject the up 
of images, it has been found necessary to pstrain 
the wanderings of the fancy, by directing the 
eye and the thought towards a i:ebla, or visible 
point of the horizon. The prophet was at first 
inclined to gratify the Jews by the choice of 
Jerusalem; but he soon returned to a more 
natural partiality ; and five times every day the 
eyes of the nations at Astracan, at Fez, at Delhi, 
are devoutly turned to the holy temple of Mecca. 
Yet every spot for the service of God is equally 
pure: the Mahometans indifferently pray in 
their chamber or in the street. Asa distinction 
from the Jews and Christians, the Friday in each 
week is set apart for the useful institution of 
public worship : the people is assembled in the 
mosch ; and the imam, some respectable elder, 
ascends the pulpit, to begin the prayer and pro- 
nounce the sermon. But the Mahometan re- 
ligion is destitute of priesthood or sacrifice; 
and the independent spirit of fanaticism looks 
down witli contempt on the ministers and the 
slaves of superstition. 11. The voluntary 
penance of the ascetics, the torment and glory 
of their lives, was odious to a prophet who cen- 
sured in his companions a rash vow of abstain- 
ing from flesh, and women, and sleep; and 
firmly declared, that ho would suffer no monks 
in Ills religion.to3 Yet he instituted, in each 
year, a fast of thirty days ; and strenuously re- 
commeiuled the oteervance, as a discipline which 
puriHes the soul and subdues the body, as a sa- 
lutary exercise of obedience to the will of God 
sud his apostle. During the .month of 'Rama- 
dan, from the rising to the setting- of the sun, 

. tlie .MuHulman abstains from eating, and drink- 
ing, ruid %voinen, and baths, and perfumes ; from 
all r 20 'iiris,h merit that can restore his strength, 
from all pleasure that can gratify his senses. 
Ij! the revolutiuji of the lunar year, the Rama- 
dan coincides, by turns, with the vrinter cold 
and the summer heat ; and the patient martyr, 
without assuaging his thirst with a drop of 
water, must expect the close of a tedious and 
sultry day. The interdiction of wine, peculiar 
to some orders of priests or liennits, is converted 
by Maljomet alone into a positive and general 
law 5 and a considerable portion of the globe 
lias abjured, at his command, the use of that 
salutary though dangerous liquor. These pain- 
ful restraints are, doubtless, infringed by the 

3Iahotnet (S.ilo'i Kinran,c.9. p 153.) reproaches Christians 
yUh talriiiff their priests and monks fox their lords, be- .ides God. Yet 
jJ^raai {rrodromns, part iii. p.Cfj, 70.) excuses the worship, espe- 
ciaUy of the pope, and qui ies, from the Koran itself, the case of jBblis, 
or Satan, who was cast from heaveit for refu>.ing to adore Adam. 

UfS Koran, c, 5. p. .9*. and Sale’s note, which refers to the authority 
of Jaltaloddin anil Al Iteidawi. n’Herljelot declares, that Ma^ome): 
rondemneii la via re/tf^neuae ; and that the first swarms of fakirs, der«- 
■vises, &c. did not appear till after the year 300 of the Hegira (Bibliot. 
Orient, p. ‘>92. 71S.). 

10} See the double prohibition (Koran, c, 2. p. 25. c. 5. p. 94.) ; 
one in the style of a leipslator, the other in that of a fanatic, 
public mad private motives of Mahomet are ' investigated by , 
irsAeaux ilafeof Mahomet, p. G2— -04.) and Sale {PreUminarv Dis- 

10-5 The jealous of Maracd (Prodromus, partiv. p. 33.) prompts ' 


libertine and eluded by the hypocrite : but the 
legislator, by whom they are enacted, cannot 
surely be accused of alluring his proselytes 
by the indulgence of their sensual appetites. 
III. The charity of the Mahometans descends 
to the animal creation ; and the Koran repeatedly 
inculcates, not as a merit, but as a strict and 
indispensable duty, the relief of the indigent 
and unfortunate. Alahomet, perhaps, is the 
only lawgiver wlio has defined the precise mea- 
sure of charity: the standard may vary with the 
degree and nature of property, as it consists 
either in money, in corn or cattle, in fruits or 
merchandise ; Imt the Musulman does not ac- 
complish the law, unless he bestows a ieni/i of 
his revenue ; and if his conscience accuses him 
of fraud or extortion, the tenth, under the idea 
of restitution, is enlarged to a Bene- 

volence is the foundation of justice, since we are 
forbid to injure those vf horn we are bound to 
assist. A prophet may reveal the secrets of 
heaven and of futurity ; but in his moral pre- 
cepts he can only repeat the lessons of our owm 
hearts. 

The two articles of belief, and the _ 
four practical duties of Islam, are 
guarded by rew’ards and punishments ; and the 
faith of the Musulman is devoutly fixed on the 
event of the judgment and the last day. The 
prophet has not presumed to determine the 
moment of that awful catastrophe, though he 
darkly announces the signs, both in heaven and 
earth, which will precede the universal dissolu- 
tion, when life shall be destroyed, and the order 
of creation shall be confounded in the primitive 
chaos. At tlie blast of the trumpet, new worlds 
will start into being; angels, genii, and men, 
will arise from, the dead, and the human soul 
will again be united to the body. The doctrine 
of the resurrection was first entertained by the 
Egyptians ; and their mummies were em- 
balmed, their pyramids w^ere constructed, to 
preserve the ancient mansion of the soul, during 
a period of three thousand years. But the at- 
tempt is partial and unavailing; and it is with a 
more philosophic spirit that Mahomet relies on 
the omnipotence of the Creator, whose v’ord can 
re-animate the breathless clay, and collect the 
innumerable atoms, that no longer retain their 
form or substance. ^^7 qiie intermediate st;ite 
of the soul it is hai’d to decide ; and those who 
most firmly believe her immaterial nature, are 
at a ]o.ss to understand how she can think or act 
without the agency of the organs of sense. 

The re-union of the soul and body Heii and 
will be followed by the final judg- 
mont of mankind ; and, in his copy of the 
Magian picture, the prophet has too faithfully 

him to envimcsate the more litoal alms of the Catholics of Kcme. 
hiiteen gfcathospiials are open to many thousand patient.', and pi!. 
pTiins, fatteen hundred maidens are aiinually portioneci, fifsv-six 
charity schools are foundetl for both scxc.s, one hundred aial twenty 
contratermti® relieve the wants of their brethren, ^c. The bmevo- 
lenceot Ix>nuon is still more extensive ; but I am afraid that much 
more is to be ascribed to the humattity, than to tlio relkion, of the 
people* " 

106 See Herodotus (J. ii. c. 123.) and our leameil countryanau Sir 
John jVIarsham (Canon Chronirus, p.4G.). The *A5nc of the same 
writer (p. ‘2M-2r4.) is an elaborate sketch of the inferaal regions, 
as they were painted by the fancy of the Egyptians and Greeks, of the 
poets and philosophy's of antiquity. ' 

«■ P- 3'2. ; of Hraracci, 
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represented tlie forms of proceeding, and even 
the slow and successive operations of an earthly 
tribunal. By his intolerant adversaries he is 
upbraided for extending, even to themselves, the 
liope of salvation ; for asserting the blackest 
heresy, that every man who believes in Godj, 
and accomplishes good works, may expect in the 
last day a favourable sentence. Such rational 
indifference is ill adapted to the character of a 
fanatic ; nor is it prolsable that a messenger from 
heaven should depreciate the value and necessity 
of Ms own revelation. In the idiom of the 
Koran, ^ 08 the belief of God is inseparable from 
that of Mahomet; the good works are those 
which he has enjoined ; and the two qualifica- 
tions imply tlie profession of Islam, to which all 
nations and all sects are equally invited. Their 
spiritual blindness, though excused by ignorance 
and croivned with virtue, will be scourged with 
everlasting torments; and the tears which Ma- 
homet shed over the tomb of his mother, for 
whom he was forbidden to pray, display a strik- 
ing contrast of humanity and enthusiasm, 
The doom of the infidels is common : the mea- 
sure of their guilt and punishment is determined 
by the degree of evidence ivhicli they have re- 
jected, by the magnitude of the errors which 
they have entertained : the eternal mansions of 
tlie Christians, the Jews, the Sabians, tJie Ma- 
gians, and the idolaters, are sunk below each 
each other in the al) 3 ’'ss ; and the lowest hell is 
reserved for the faithless hypocrites who have 
assumed the mask of religion. After the greater 
part of mankind has been condemned for their 
opinions, the true believers only will be judged 
by their actions. The good and evil of each 
Musulman will be accurately weighed in a real 
or allegorical balance, and a singular mode of 
compensation will be allowed for the payment of 
injuries ; the aggressor will refund an equivalent 
of his own good actions, for the benefft of the 
person whom he has w'ronged; and if he should 
be destitute of any moral property, the weight 
of his sins will be loaded wdth an adequate share 
of the demerits of the sufferer. According as 
the sliares of guilt or virtue shall preponderate, 
the sentence will be pronounced, and all, with- 
out distinction, will pass over the siiarp and 
perilous bridge of the abyss; but the innocent, 
treading in the footsteps of Mahomet, will glo- 
riously enter the gates of paradise, while the 
guilty will fall into the first and mildest of the 
seven liells. The term of expiation wall varj^ 
from nine hundred to seven thousand years; 
but the prophet has judiciously promised, that 
a// his disciples, whatever may be their sins, shall 
be saved, )>y their own faith and his intercession, 
from eternal damnation. It is net surprising 

lOS Tlx* candid Reland hnr. cli-Tnonsf rated, that Maliomct damns all 
tin i>e!ic vers (de Relisiien. hlohain. p. IdS—1 12.) ; tliat devils will not 
be tinally saved (p. 1‘fH— iLty.) ; th.at jiaradise will not soldij consist of 
cor]iorerd (p. l'.>i)— ; and that women’s souls are kn- 

mc.nai (p. , 

10!i AI ileidawi, ajiud Sale, Koran, c. 0. p. 104. The rtTitsal to 

f ray for an imhelieving kiinlred, is ju.srilied, accordinp; to IMahomot, 
y the duty of a prophet, anti the example of Abraham, who repro- 
bated histiwn father as an enemy of G<Ki. Vet Abraham (he adds, 
c. 9. V. IIG, Jilaracei, tom. ii. p. 317.) fuit sane pius, mitis. 

110 For the dav of judgment, hell, paratlise, &c. consult the Koran 
(c. 2. V, 25. c, oti'. 7S‘, &'c.); with Maracok’s virulent, hut leanted, 
refutetion (In bis notes, and in the rrodrornus, part iv. p. 7S. 120. 
122, &c,) ; n'llerbelot (Bibiiotheqae Orientale, p. 3dS. 575.) ; Heland 
(p. -17 - (il.J ; and Sale (p. 79— 103.). The oristnal ideas of the Magi 
are dsirkly and doubtfully explored by thfir apologist Dr. Hyde {I list:. 
Kelijgionia I*eraarum, c. 32. p. 102—412, Oson- 1760.}. In the article 


that superstition should act most powerfully on 
the fears of her votaries, since the human fancy 
can paint with more energy the misery than the 
bliss of a future life. With the two simple 
elements of darkness and fire, we create a sens- 
ation of pain, which may be aggravated to an 
infinite degree by the idea of endless duration. 
But the same idea operates with an opposite 
effect on the continuity of pleasure; and too 
much of our present enjoyments is obtained 
from the relief or the comparison of evil. It is . 
natural enough that an Arabian prophet should 
dwell with rapture on the groves, the fountains, 
and the rivers, of paradise ; but instead of in- 
spiring the blessed inhabitants with a liberal 
taste for harmony and science, conversation and 
friendship, he idly celebrates the pearls and dia- 
monds, the robes of silk, palaces of marble, dishes 
of gold, rich wines, artificial dainties, nuinerous 
attendants, and the w’^hole train of sensual and 
costly luxury, which becomes insipid to the 
owner, even in the short period of this mortal 
life. Seventyvtw'o Hbum, of black-eyed girls, 
of resplendent beauty, blooming youth, virgin 
purity^, and exquisite sensibility, will be created 
for the use of the meanest believer ; a moment 
of pleasure wall be prolonged to a thousand 
yearSf and his faculties will be increased an, 
hundredfold, to render him w’orthy of his feli- 
city. Notwithstanding a vulgar prejudice, the 
gates of heaven will be open to both sexes ; but 
Mahomet has not specified the male companions 
of the female elect, lest he should either alarm 
the jealousy of their former husbands, or disturb 
their felicity, by the suspicion of an everlasting 
iTuuTiage. This image of a carnal paradise has 
provoked the indignation, x^erhaps the envy, of 
the monks : they declaim against the impure 
religifin of Mahomet ; and his modest apologists 
are driven to the x>oor excuse of figures and alle- 
gories, But the sounder and more consistent 
party adhere, without shame, to the literal inter- 
Xiretation of the Koran : useless would be the 
resun’ection of the bodjr, unless it w^ere restored 
to the possession and exercise of its worthiest 
faculties; and the union of sensual and intel- 
lectual enjoj-ment is requisite to complete the 
haxq^iness of the double animal, the perfect man. 
Yet the joys of the Mahometan paradise %vill not 
be confined to the indulgence of luxury and ap- 
petite ; and the prophet has expressly declared, 
that ail meaner haxipiness will be forgotten and 
despised fay the saints and martyrs, who shall be 
admitted to the beatitude of the divine vision. 

The first and most arduous con- atai omet 
quests of Mahomet m w’ere those of attiemi. 
his wife, bis servant, his pupil, and 
his friend ; since he presented himself as a pro- 
of Mahomet, Eayie has shown how indifTwently wit and philosophy 
supply the ahsence of genuine inforniation. 

Ill Before I enter on the hi.stojy oftl<e prophet, it is incumbent on 
me to producemy evidence. The Latin, French, and Eni^ljsh versions 
of the Koran are preceded by historical discourses, and the three trans- 
lators, Maracci (tom. i. p. 10—32.), Savary (tom. i. p. 1—2 IS.), and 
Sale (FreJiminary Discourf.e, p. 33—50.), had accurarely studied the 
iaagus^eand character of their author. Two profesi^d lives of Ma- 
homet nave been ooraposed by Dr. Frideaux (Life of Mahomet, seventh 
London, 17l!>, in octavo) and die count de Bo\iIainviiliers 
{ Vie de Mahomed, Ixjndres, 17.30, in octavo) ; but the adverse wi.sh 
of findinj; an impostor or an hero, has too often corrupted ti>e learn- 
incof the doctor and the inffinuity of the count. I'lie articte in 
IrHerbelot (BibUot. Orient, p. 593—993.) is chleP.v drawn frcfUi No- 
vairi and Mircond ; but liie best and nio^t autitentic of our gnulfs is 
M. Gaptiev, a Frcfitchinfut by binb, and prodhsor at Oxford of the 
Oriental tongues. Xu two t-laborate works (Ismael ALulfcda de \'iia 
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pfrf t- to thcw wlio were most conversant witli Ms 
MfinnilM as a man.”® Yet CaJiJab believed 
tite words, and cherisbed die glory, of te btis-, 
band ; the obsequious and affectionate Zmd was 
tempted by the prospect of freedom, j the illus- 
trious Ali, the son of Abu Taleb, embr^ed the 
sentiments of his cousin with the spint of a 
youthful hero; and the wealth, the moderation, 
the veracity of Abuheker, conf med the religion 
of the prophet whom he was destined to succeed. 
By his persuasion, ten of the most respectoble 
citizens of I^Ieccawere introduced to the private 
of 'Islam; they yielded to tlie voice of 
' toSWii and enthusiasm; they repeated the fun- 
^mental creed ; ** There is but one Ood, and 
■ *<:, Mahomet is the apostle of God;’" and their 
faith, even in this life, was rewarded with riches 
and honours, with the command of armies and 
the government of kingdoms. Tliree years were 
silently employed in the conversion of fourteen 
proselytes, the first fruits of his mission ; but in 
tfie fourth year he assumed the prophetic office, 
and resolving to impart to bis family the light of 
divine truth, lie prepared a banquet, a Iamb, as 
it is said, and a bowl of milk, for the entertain- 
ment of forty guests of the race of Hashem. 

Friends and kinsmen,"’ said Mahomet to the 
assembly, “ I od’er you, and I alone can offer, 
** tlie most precious of gifts, the treasures of this 
world and of the world to come. God has 
« commanded me to call you to his service. 

Who among you will support my burden? 
« Who among you will l^e my companion and 
« my vizir?” No answer was returned, till 
the silence of astonishment, and doubt, and con- 
tempt, was at length broken by the impatient 
cour?^ of Ali, a youth in the fourteenth year 
of his age. “ O prophet, I am the man ; wbo- 
soever rises against thee, I will dash out his 
teeth, tear out his eyes, break his legs, rip up 
** his belly. O prophet, I will be thy vizir over 
them.” Mahomet accepted his offer with trans- 
port, and Abu Taleb was ironically exhorted to 
respect the superior dignity of his son. In a 
more serious tone, the father of Ali advised his 
nephew to relinquish his impracticable design. 
Spare your remonstrances,” replied the intrepid 
fanatic to his uncle and benefactor ; “ if they 
should place the sun on my right hand, and 
“ the moon on my left, they should not divei't 
** me from my course.” He persevered ten 
years in the exercise of his mission; and the 
religion which lias overspread the East and the 
West, advanced wdth a slow and painful pro- 
gress within the ivalls of 3Iecca. Yet Mahomet 


gestis MohammctUs, &c. Xatine veTtit^Preefationeet iCotis 
illustravit Johannes Gagnier, Oxon. 172.T, in foHo. J^a Vie de Ma- 
honwt traduite et comp ile de r.(i.Icoran, des Traditions authenliques 
de la Stmna ti des rneilleurs Auteurs Aral>es; Amsterdam, 1748, 
3 iJols. in l^tno.) ho has interjireted, illustrated, and laippiied the 
Arabic text of Abulfeda and Ai Jannabi; the first, an enliffhtened 
prince, ■who reigned at Hamah, in Syria, A. I). 1310— 1532 (see Ga- 
ffnier, Frsefai. ad A bulfixl.) ; the second a craiulous doctor, who visited 
Mocca A.l). 1536. (D'Herbeiot, p. 397. Gai^ier, tom. iii. p. 20St, 
210.). Theye are my gmeral vouchers, and the inquisitive reader may 
follow the order of time, and the division of chapters. Yet I must 
observe, tliat both Abuifeda and At Jannabi are modem historians, 
mid that they cannot appeal to any writers of the first century of the 

the Greeks, Prideaux (p, 8.) discloses the secret doubts of 
the of Mahomet. As if he had been a privy counsellor of the 

]S«MfeWt, BsHilaiuvUliers (p- 272, &c.5 unfods the sublime and patriotic 
awd the ftpsl; disciples. 

■ and this pleheisnname 

y auspt KMstaphor to Umi piUars of the state (Gegnjar 


enjoyed the satisfaction of beholding the increase 
of his infant congregation of Unitarians, who 
revered him as a prophet, and to w'hom he sea- 
sonably dispensed the spiritual nourishment of 
the Koran. The number of proselytes may be 
esteemed by the absence of eighty-three men 
and eighteen women, who retired to Jithiopia 
in the seventh year of his mission : and his party 
was fortified by the timely conversion of his 
uncle Hamza, and of the fierce and inflexible 
Omar, who signalised in the cause of Islam the 
same zeal which he had exerted for its destruc- 
tion. Nor was the charity of Mahomet confined 
to the tribe of Koreish or the precincts of Mecca: 
on solemn festivals, in the days of pilgrimage, he 
frequented the Caaba, accosted the strangers of 
every tribe, and urge^ both in private converse 
and public discourse, the belief and worship of a 
sole Deity. Conscious of his reason and of his 
weakness, he asserted the liberty of conscience, 
and disclaimed the use of religious violence 
hut he called the Arabs to repentance, and con- 
jured them to remember the ancient idolaters of 
Ad and Thamud, whom the divine justice had 
swept away from the face of the earth. 

The people of Mecca -was hard- opposed 
ened in their unbelief by superstition fcy uie Koreish, 
and envy. The elders of the city, 
the uncles of the prophet, affected to despise the 
presumption of an orphan, the reformer of his 
country ; the pious orations of Mahomet in the 
Caaba were answered by the clamours of Abu 
Taleb. Citizens and pilgrims, listen not to 
“ the tempter, hearken not to his impious novel- 
“ ties. Stand fast in the worship of Al Lata 
‘‘ and Al Uzzah.” Yet the son of Abdallah was 
ever dear to the aged chief ; and he protected 
the fame and person of Ms nephew against the 
assaults of the Koreishites, who had long been 
jealous of the pre-eminence of the family of 
Hashem. Their malice was coloured with the 
pretence of religion; in the age of Job, the crime 
of impiety was punished by the Arabian magis- 
trate ; J 16 and Mahomet w'^as guilty of deserting 
and denying the national deities. But so loose 
%vas the policy of Mecca, that the leaders of the 
Koreish, instead of accusing a criminal, w^ere 
compelled to employ the measures of persuasion 
or violence. They repeatedly addressed Abu 
Taleb in the style of reproach and menace. 

“ Thy nephew reviles our religion ; he accuses 
our wise forefathers of ignorance and folly ; 

“ silence him quickly, lest lie kindle tumult and 
“ discord in the city. If he persevere, we shall 
“ draw our swords against him and his adiierents, 


IVi ot. ad Abulfctl. p. 1 9.) , I endeavour to preserve the A rabian idiom, 
as lar as I can feel it myself, in a Latin or French tratislation. 

114 1 he passages of the Koran in Lehalfof toleration are strone and 
numerous: c. 2. v. 2.37. c. 10. 129. c. 17. 51. c. 4-5. 15. c. 50. 39. 
c. 88. 21, &c. with the notes of Maracci and Sale. This character 
alone may getierally decide the doubts of the leanied.whether a chan- 
ter was__Tevealed at Mecca or Medina. 

115 Seethe Koran (passim, and espeoiallv c. 7. p. 123, 124 , &c.), 
and the tradition of the Arabs (rocoefc, SiJeiimen, p. 55—37.). The 
caverns of the tribe of Thamud, fit for men of the ordinary stattire, 
were shown in the midway between Medina and Damascus (Abulfed. 
Arabite Descript, p. 43, 44.) and may be probably ascribed to the 
1 roglodytes of the primitive world Michaelis, ad J.owth de Poosi 
Heopor. p. 131—154. Kccherches sur les Egyptiens, tom. ii. 
p. 48, &c.). ■ 

110 In the time of Job, the crime of impiety was punished by the 
Arabian m^istrate (o.Sl. v. 26, 27, 28.). I blush tor a respei'table 
prelate {de Poesi Hcbrseonim, p. 6.30, 651. edit Michaells ; anti letter 
of a late professor m the university of Oxford, p. 15— 53.), who justi- 
fies and applauds this patriarchal inquisition* 
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and thou wilt be responsible for the blood of 
thy fellow-citizens.” The weight and moder- 
ation of Abu Taleb eluded the violence of reli- 
gious faction ; the most helpless or timid of the 
disciples retired to iEthiopia, and the prophet 
withdrew himself to various places of strength in 
the town and country. As he was still supported 
by his family, the rest of the tribe of Koreish 
engaged themselves to renounce all intercourse 
with the children of Hashem, neither to buy nor 
sell, neither to marry nor to give in marriage, 
but to pursue them with implacable enmity, till 
they should deliver the person of Mahomet to 
the justice of the gods. The decree was sus- 
pended ill the Caaba before the eyes of the na- 
tion ; the messengers of the Koreish pursued the 
Musulman exiles in the heart of Africa : they 
besieged tlie prophet and his most faithful fol- 
lowers, intercepted their ivater, and inflamed 
their mutual animosity by the retaliation of in- 
juries and insults. A doubtful truce restored 
the appearances of concord ; till the death of 
Abu Taleb abandoned Mahomet to the power 
of his enemies, at the moment when he w^as de- 
prived of his domestic comforts by the loss of his 
faithful and generous Cadijah. Abu Sophian, 
the chief of the branch of Ommiyah, succeeded 
to the principality of the republic of Mecca. A 
zealous votary of the idols, a mortal foe of (he 
line of Hashem, he convened an assembly of the 
Koreishites and their allies, to decide the fate of 
the apostle. His imprisonment might provoke 
the despair of his enthusiasm ; and the exile of 
an eloquent and popular fanatic would diffuse i 
the mischief through the provinces of Arabia, i 
His death was resolved ; and they agreed that ; 
a sword from each tribe should be buried in his 
heart, to divide the guilt of his blood, and baffle 
and driven Vengeance of the Hashemites. 

An angel or a spy revealed their con- 
spiracy ; and flight was the only re- 
source of Mahomet. ( i7 At the dead of night, 
accompanied by his friend Abubeker, he silently 
escaped from his house : the assassins watched 
at the doorj but they were deceived by the 
figure of All, who reposed on tlie bed, and was 
covered with the green vestment of the apostle. 
The Koreish respected the piety of the heroic I 
youth ; but some verses of Ali, which are still 
extant, exhibit an interesting picture of his 
anxiety, his tenderness, and his religious con- 
fidence. Three days Mahomet and his compa- 
nion were concealed in the cave of Thor, at the 
distance of a league from Mecca j and in the 
close of each evening, they received, from the 
son and daughter of Abubeker, a secret supply 
of intelligence and food. The diligence of the 
Koreish explored every haunt in the neighbour- 
hood of the city; they arrived at the entrance 
of the cavern ; but the providential deceit of a 
spider’s web and a pigeon’s nest, is supposed to 
convince them tliat the place w'as solitary and 


117 D’Herbelot, Bftliot. Orie»t, p. 445. He quotes a particular Ms- 
tory of the flight of Mahomet. 

US The Hegira was instituted by Omar, the second caliph, in imi- 
tatioa of the sera of the martyrs of the Christians (D’Herhelot, p. 444.); 
and projwrly commenced sixty-eight days before the flight of Ma- 
hornet, with the first of Mohanren, or first day of that Arabian year, 
which coincides with Friday, July 16th, A- D. 622 {Abulfeda, Vit. 
Moham. c, 22, 23. p. 46—50 ; and Greaves’s edition of UUug Beig’s 
Epochffl Arabum, &c. c. 1. p. S. 10, &c.). 


I inviolate, We only two,** said the trem- 
I bling Abubeker. There is a third,” replied 
i the prophet ; it is God himself.” No sooner 
was the pursuit abated, than the two fugitives 
issued from the rock, and mounted their camels. 
On the road to Medina, they w-ere overtaken by 
the emissaries of the Koreish; they redeemed 
themselves with prayers and promises from their 
hands. In this eventful moment, the lance of 
an Arab might have changed the history of the 
world. The flight of the prophet from Mecca 
to Medina has fixed the memorable sera of the 
Hegira-^^^ which, at the end of twelve centuries, 
still discriminates the lunar years of the Malio- 
metan nations, 119 

The religion of the Koran might Received as 
have perished in its cradle, had not Maiina. 

Medina embraced with faith and - • 
reverence the holy outcasts of Mecca. Medina, 
or the diy, known under the name of Yathreb, 
before it was sanctified by the throne of the pro- 
phet, was divided between the tribes of the Chare- 
gites and the Awsites, whose hereditary feud was 
rekindled by the slightest provocations : two colo- 
nies of Jew^s, who boasted a sacerdotal race, were 
their humble allies ; and without converting the 
Arabs, they introduced the taste of science and 
religion, which distinguished Medina as the city 
of the book. Some of her noblest citizens, in a 
pilgrimage to the Caaba, were converted by the 
preaching of Mahomet ; on their return tliey 
diffused the belief of God and his prophet, and 
tJie new alliance was ratified by their deputies in 
two secret and nocturnal interviews on a hill in 
the suburbs of Mecca. In the first, ten Chare- 
gites and two Awsites united in faith and love, 
protested in the name of their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their absent brethren, that they wmuld 
for ever profess the creed, and observe the pre- 
cepts, of the Koran. The second w^as a political 
association, the first vital spark of the empire of 
the SaracensA^o Seventy-three men and two 
women of Medina held a solemn conference with 
Mahomet, his kinsmen, and his disciples; and 
pledged themselves to each other by a mutual 
c«ith of fidelity. They promised in the name of 
the city, that if he should be banished, they 
would receive him as a confederate, obey him as 
a leader, and defend him to the last extremity, 
like their wives and children. But if you are 

“ recalled by your country,” they asked with a 
flattering anxiety, “ will you not abandon your 
new allies ?” All things,” replied Mahomet 
with a smile, are now common between us ; 

" your blood is as my blood, your ruin as my 
" ruin. We are bound to each other by the ties 
" of honour and interest, I am your friend, 

" and the enemy of your foes.’* " But if we 
" are killed in your service, what,” exclaimed 
the deputies of Medina, " will be our reward?’* 

" Paradisj:,” replied the prophet. " Stretch 
" forth thy hand.” He stretched it forth, and 

119 Mahomet’s life, from his mission to the Hegira, l:>e found 
in Abalfeda(|>. 14—45.) and Gagnier (tom. i. p. 134—251. .>42— 3S5-). 
The legend from p, 187—234. is vouched by Al J amiabi, and disdained 
toAMlfeda. 

1^ The triple inauguration of Mahomet is described by Abulfeda 
(p. .30. 33. 40. 86.) and Gajgtuer {tom. i. p. 342, &c, 349, &c. tom. ii. 
p, 225, 5tc.). 
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tliey reiterated tlie oath of allegiance and fidelity. 
Tiiair treaty was ratified by the people, who 
nnanimoiisly embraced the profession of Islam ; 
they rejoiced in the exile of the apostle, but 
they trembled for his safety, and impatiently 
expected Iiis arrival. After a perilous and rapid 
journey along the sea-coast, he halted at Koba, 
two miles from the city, and made his public 
entry into Medina, sixteen days after his flight 
from Mecca- Five hundred of the ciflzens ad- 
vanced to meet him : he was hailed wdth accla- 
mations of loyalty and devotion ; Mahomet was 
mounted on a she-camel, an umbrella shaded his 
head, and a turban w^as unfurled before him to 
supply the deficiency of a standard. His bravest 
disciples, who had been scattered by the storm, 
assembled round his person: and the equal, 
though various, merit of the Moslems was dis- 
tixiguished by the names of Mohagerians and 
Amars, the fugitives of Mecca, and the auxi- 
liaries of IVledina. To eradicate the seeds of 
jealousy, Mahomet judiciously coupled his prin- 
dpal followers with the rigiits and obligations 
of bretliren ; and when Ali found himself with- 
out a peer, the prophet tenderly declared, that 
he would be the companion and brother of the 
noble youth. The expedient was crowned with 
success ; the holy fraternity ^vas respected in 
peace and war, and the tw'o parties vied with 
each other in a generous emulation, of courage 
and fidelity. Once only the concord was slightly 
ruffled by an accidental quarrel ; a patriot of 
Medina arraigned the insolence of the strangers, 
but the hint of their expulsion was heard with 
abhorrence, and his own son most eagerly offered 
to lay at the apostle’s feet Uie head of his father. 

Bis regaj Froiti his establishment at Me- 

Mahomet assumed the exer- 
cise of the regal and sacerdotal office; and it 
was impious to appeal from a judge whose de- 
crees were inspired by the divine wisdom, A 
small portion of ground, the patrimony of tw'O 
orph.ins, was acquired by gift or purchase ; tsx 
on that chosen spot be built an liouse and a mosch, 
more venerable in tiieir rude simplicity than the 
palaces and temples of the Assyi-iaa caliplis. 
His seal of gold, or silver, was inscribed with 
the apostolic title ; when he prayed and preached 
in the weekly assembly, he leaned against the 
trunk of a palm-tree j and it was long before he 
indulged himself in the use of a chair or pulpit 
of rough timber. i ^2 After a reign of six years, 
fil’teen hundred Moslems, in arms and in the 
field, renewed their oath of allegiance ; and their 
chief repeated tlie assurance of protection till the 
death of the last member, or the final dissolution 
of the party. It was in the same camp that the 
deputy of Mecca was astonislicd by the attention 
of the faitliful to the words and looks of the 
prophet, by tiie eagerness with which they col- 

121 PrideaiixfLifeof Mah<Hnetjip.44.)reTilestheiifickedne8softhe 
ijnjwtor, who despoiled two poor orphans, the s<»ns of a carpenter ; 
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a reproach which he drew firora the Disimtatio contra Saracenos, com- 
pctaM in Arabic before the year 1130; hut the honest (.iagnier <ad 
Abni:^ p. 0.3.) has shown tliat they were deceived by the word Ai 
which simifies, in this place, not, an obscure trade, but a noble 
Arabs. 1 he dewlate state of the ground is deficxit>ed byAbnl- 


the money by the generoua Ahttheker. On 
wapte moat be hMwmrawy ac^uitiM. 
d JaastaM lapud Oagnier, tom. li. p. 24fi, 3gi.) describes the 


lected his spittle, a hair that dropped on the 
ground, the refuse water of his lustrations, as if 
they participated in some degree of the prophetic 
virtue. “ I have seen,’* said he, “ the Chosroes 

of Persia and the Csesar of Rome, but never 
« did I behold a king among his subjects like 
<< Mahomet among his companions.” The de- 
vout fervour of enthusiasm acts with more energy 
and truth than the cold and formal servility of 
courts. 

In the State of nature everj” man 
has a right to defend, by force of 7;^ the 
anus, his person and his possessions ; “ ' 
to repel, or even to prevent, the violence of his 
enemies, and to extend his hostilities to a reason- 
able measure of satisfaction and retaliation. In 
the free society of the Arabs, the duties of sub- 
ject and citizen imposed a feeble restraint ; and 
Maliomet, in the exercise of a peaceful and bene- 
volent mission, had been despoiled and bani.shcd 
by the injustice of his countrymen. The choice 
of an independent peopl e had exalted the fugitive 
of Mecca to the rank of a sovereign ; and he was 
invested with the just prerogative of forming 
alliances, and of waging offensive or defensive 
war. The imperfection of human rights was 
supplied and armed by the pleratude of divine 
power ; the prophet of Medina assumed, in his 
new revelations, a fiercer and more sanguinary 
tone, which proves that his former moderation 
was the effect of weakness; *^3 the means of 
persuasion had been tried, the season of forbear- 
ance was elapsed, and he was now commanded 
to propagate his religion by the sword, to destroy 
the monuments of idolatry, and, without regard- 
ing the sanctity of days or months, to pursue the 
unbelieving nations of the earth. The same 
bloody precepts, so repeatedly inculcated in the 
Koran, are ascribed, by the author to the Penta- 
teuch and the Gospel, But the mild tenor of 
the evangelic style may explain an ambiguous 
text, that Jesus did not bring peace on the earth, 
but a sword: his patient and humble virtues 
should not be confounded with the intolerant 
zeal of princes and bishops, who have disgraced 
the name of his disciples. In the prosecution 
of religious war, Mahomet miglit appeal with 
more |)ropriety to the example of Moses, of the 
judges and the kings of Israel. The military 
laws of the Hebrews are still more rigid than 
those of the Arabian legislator, Tlie Lord 
of Hosts marched in person before the Jews : 
if a city resisted their summons, the males, ■with- 
out distinction, 'W'ere put to the sword: the 
seven nations of Canaan were devoted to de- 
struction ; and neither repentance nor conversion 
could shield them from the inevitable doom that 
no creature within their precincts sliould be left 
alive. The fair option of friendship, or sub- 
mission, or battle, was proposed to the enemies 

seal and pulpit, as two venera'ble relics of the apostle of God; and the 
portrait of Iws court is taken from Almlfedft (c. 4 t. p. 83.). 

1U5 The and ixth chapters of the Koran are the loudest and 
most rehement; and Maracci (Pro£iromu.s, part iv. p, AU—64,) has 
in veighed with more justice than discretion against the double dealing * 
of the impostor. 

124 The xth and xxth chapters of Deuteronomy, with the practical 
c.ommmts of Joi?hua, David, &c. are read with more awe than satis- 
faction by the pious Chri.stians of the present age. But the bishops, 4 ia 
well as the rabbis, of former times, nave beat the drum-ecclesiastic 
with plciisure and success, (Sale’s X’rdiminary Discourse, p. 142, 
143.). 
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of Mahomet. If they professed the creed of 
Islam, they were admitted to all the temporal 
and spiritual benefits of his primitive disciples, 
and marched under the same banner to extend 
the religion which they had embraced. The 
clemency of the prophet was decided by his in- 
terest, yet he seldom trampled on a prostrate 
enemy ; and he seems to promise, that, on the 
payment of a tribute, the least guilty of Ms nn- 
!)elievinig subjects might be indulged in their 
worship, or at least in their imperfect faith. In 
the first months of Ms reign, he practised the 
lessons of holy warfare, and displayed his white 
banner before the gates of Medina ; the maitial 
apostle fought in person at nine battles or 
sieges; and fifty enterprises of war were 
achieved in ten years by himself or his lieute- 
nants. The Arab continued to unite the pro- 
fessions of a merchant and a robber; and his 
petty excursions for the defence or the attack of 
a caravan insensibly prepared his troops for the 
conquest of Arabia. The distribution of the 
spoil was regulated by a divine law : the 

whole was faithfully collected in one common 
mass : a fifth of the gold and silver, the prison- 
ers and cattle, the moveables and immoveables, 
was reserved by the prophet for pious and chari- 
table uses ; the remainder was shared in ade- 
quate portions by the soldiers who had obtained 
the victory or guarded the camp ; the rewards of 
the slain devolved to their widows and orphans ; 
and the increase of cavalry was encouraged by 
the allotment of a double share to the Iiorse and 
to the man. From all sides the roving Arabs 
uere allured to the standard of religion and 
plunder ; the apostle sanctified the licence of 
embracing the female captives as their wives or 
concubines : and the enjoyment of w^calth and 
beauty was a feeble type of the joys of paradise 
prepared for the valiant martyrs of the faith. 
“ The sw'ord,” says Mahomet, “ is the key of 
heaven and of hell : a di’op of blood shed in the 
“ cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more 
“ avail than two months of fasting or prayer : 
w'hosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven : 
at the day of judgment his wounds shall be 
resplendent as vermilion, and odoriferous as 
musk ; and the loss of his limbs shall be sup- 
plied by the wings of angels and cherubim*” 
The intrepid souls of the Arabs w^ere fired with 
enthusiasm : the picture of the invisible world 
was strongly painted on their imagination ; and 
the death ^vMch they had always despised became 
an object of hope and desire. The Koran in- 
culcates, in the most absolute sense, the tenets 
of fate and predestination, wMch would extin- 

125 Abulfeda, in Vit. Moham. p. 156. The private arsenal of the 
apostle consisted of nine swords, three lances, seven pikes or half-pikes, 
a quiver and three bows, seven cuirasses, three shields, and two hwmets 

S ier, tom. iii. p. 328—334.), with a large white standard, a black 
r {p. 535.), twenty horses (p. 322.), &c. Two of his maxtialsay- 
Itigs are recorded by tradition (Gagnier, tom. ii. p, 88. 537.). 

126 The whole subject de jure belli Mohammedanonim, is ex- 
hausted in a separate dissertation hy the letirned Belaud (Disserta- 
tiones Mlscellaneae, tom. iii. dissert, x. p. 3—53.). 

127 The doctrine of absolute predestination, on which few religians 
can reproach each other, is sternly exposed In the liLoran (c. 3. p. 62, 
53. c. - 1 . p. 70, &c. with the notes of Sale, andc. 17.p. 413* with those 
of Maracci). Iteland (de Relig. Mohamm. p. 61—64.) and Sale (Pre- 
lim. Discouree, p. 103.) represent the opinions of tlie doctors, and our 
modem travellers the confidence, tlie fading confidence, of the Turks. 

128 Al JannabI (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 9.) allows him seventy or 
eighty horse ; and on two other occasions prior to the battle of Olbad, 
he enlists a body of thirty (p. 10.), and of 500 (p. 66.) troopers. Yet 
tire Musulmans, in tlte field of Ohud, had no more than two hearses. 


guish both industry and virtue, if the actions of 
man were governed by his speculative belief. 
Yet their influence in every age has exalted the 
courage of the Saracens and Turks. The first 
companions of Mahomet advanced to battle with 
a fearless confidence ; there is no danger where 
there is no chance : they were ordained to perish 
in their beds ; or they were safe and invulner- 
able amidst the darts of the enemy. ^-7 

Perhaps the Koreish would have ijis defensive 
been content with the flight of Ma- 
hornet, had they not been provoked of Aiccca, 
and alarmed by the vengeance of an enemy, who 
could intercept their Syrian trade as it jiassed 
and repassed through the territory of Blediiia. 
Abu Sophian himself, with only thirty or forty 
followers, conducted a wealthy caravan of a 
thousand camels : the fortune or dexterity of his 
march escaped the vigilance of Mahomet ; but 
the chief of the Koreish w'as informed that tlie 
holy robbers w^ere placed in ambush to wait his 
return. He despatched a messenger to bis 
brethren of Mecca, and they w’ere roused, by the 
fear of losing their merchandise and their pro- 
visions, unless they hastened to his relief with 
the military force of the city. The sacred band 
of Mahomet %vas formed of three hundred and 
thirteen Moslems, of wliom seventy-seven were 
fugitives, and the rest auxiliaries: they mounted 
by turns a train of seventy camels (the camels 
of Yallircb were formidable in war) • but such 
was the poverty of his first disciples, that only 
fvvo could appear on hor.seback in the field. ’^8 
In the fertile and faxnoiis vale of Bcder,i29 three 
stations from Medina, he was informed by his 
scouts of the caravan that approached on one 
side ; of the Koreish, one hundred horse, eight 
hundred and fifty foot, who advanced on the 
other. After a short debate, he sacrificed the 
prospect of wealth to the pursuit of glory and 
revenge ; and a slight intrenchment was formed 
to cover liis troops, and a stream of fresh water, 
that glided through the valley. O BattieofEcdcr, 
God,” he exclaimed as the numbers * 

of the Koreish descended from the hills, “ O 
“ God, if thc^se are destroyed, by whom wilt 
“ thou be worshipped on tlie earth ? — Courage, 

« my children, close your ranks ; discharge your 
arrows, and the day is your own,” At these 
words he placed himself with Abubeker, on a 
throne or pulpit, and instantly demanded the 
succour of Gabriel and three thousand angels. 
His eye was fixed on the field of battle : the 
Musulmans fainted and were pressed : in that 
decisive moment the prophet started from his 
throne, mounted bis horse, and cast a handful of 

according to the better sease of Ahulfeda (in Vit. Hohamm. p. xxxi. 
p. 65.). In the S’ftrtt.v province, tlie caraeks. were numerous; but the 
noTse appears to have teen lefts conunon than in tlie Happy or tlie 
Daert Arabia. 

129 Bedder Houneene, twenty miles &om Medina, and forty from 
Mecca, is on the high road of the caravan of Egypt ; and the pilgrims 
annually eommeni orate tlie prophet's victory by iuuminaUons, rockets, 
&c. Shaw's Travels, p. 477. 

130 The place to which Mahomet retired during the action is styled 
by Gaenier <in Abulfeda, c. 27. p, 58. Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. 
p. 30. 33.), Umbraeutwrit ttne lofft de avec une parte. The same 
Arabic word is rendered by Rei.ske (Annales de Moslemici Abulfeclfc, 
p. 23.) Safium, Sug^estus ^itior ; and the diiference is of the utmcbt 
moment for the honour tioth of the interpreter and of the hero. I am 
sorry to observe, the pride and acrimony with which lieiske chas- 
tises his fellow -latsonrer. Srepe sic vertit, ut integral paglnsi nequeaut 
nisi uni litur6 conrigi : Arabice non, satis callebat et can-bat judicio 
critico. J. J. Reiske, Prodidagraata ad Hagii Chalisre Tabulas, p. 228. 
atd calcem Abulfedss Syxite Tabukc j Lipsu'ac, 1766, in 4to. 
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p* I310- Yet the same scholiasts confess, that this aogi&Iic btod was 
rm ^bte to mcartal eye (Maracd, o- S9?‘)- They lefine on the 

fiiou, feat gW' &c. D*Herheiot, Bihliot. 

}3S Gempaph/Nubieasis,®^^^ 

^ chapter of the Koran (p. 5CUd3. with Sale's Notcsl, 
the nxoaihitt ane«Ms .nma wott 


of Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet. Tliey might 
applaud their superstition and §atiate their fury; 
but the Musulmans soon rallied in the field, and 
the Koreish wanted strength or courage to 
undertake the siege of Medina. It ThenaUom,or 
was attacked the ensuing year by an the ditch, 
army of ten thousand enemies ; and -a.d. 625. 
this third expedition is variously named from 
th6 nations, which marched under the banner of 
Abu Sophian, from the dUck which was drawn 
before the city, and a camp of three thousand 
Musulmans. The prudence of Mahomet de- 
clined a general engagement : the valour of Ali 
was signalised in single combat ; and the war 
was protracted twenty days, till the final sepa- 
ration of the confederates. A tempest of wind, 
rain, and hail, overturned their tents ; their private 
quarrels were fomented by an insidious adver- 
sary ; and the Koreish, deserted by their allies, no 
longer hoped to subvert the throne, or to check 
the conquests, of their invincible exile. 134 

The choice of Jerusalem for the Maiiomet sub- 
first kebla of prayer discovers the 
early propensity of Mahomet in a, i). 623-627. 
favour of the Jews ; and happy would it have 
been for their temporal interest, had they recog- 
nised, in the Arabian prophet, the hope of Israel 
and the promised Messiah. Their obstinacy 
converted his friendship into implacable hatred, 
with which he pursued that unfortunate people 
to the last moment of his life ; and in the double 
character of an apostle and a conqueror, his per- 
secution was extended to both worlds The 
Kainoka dwelt at Medina under the protection 
of the city : he seized the occasion of an acci- 
dental tumult, and summoned them to embrace 
his religion, or contend with him in battle. 
Alas!” replied the trembling Jews, “we are 
ignorant of the use of arms, but we persevere 
“ in the faith and worship of our fathers ; why 
“ wilt thou reduce us to the necessity of a just 
“ defence?” The unequal conflict was termin- 
ated in fifteen days ; and it was with extreme 
reluctance that Mahomet yielded to the impor- 
tunity of his allies, and consented to spare the 
lives of the captives. But their riches were 
confiscated, their arms became more effectual in 
the hands of the Musulmans ; and a wretched 
colony of seven hundred exiles was driven with 
their wives and children to implore a refuge on 
the confines of Syria. The Nadhirites were 
more guilty, since they conspired in a friendly 
interview to assassinate the prophet. He be- 
sieged their castle three miles from Medina, but 
their resolute defence obtained an honourable 
capitulation; and the garrison, sounding their 
trumpets and beating their drums, was per- 
mitted to depart with the honours of war. The 
Jews had excited and joined the war of the 
Koreish : no sooner had the natioTts retired from 
the ditch} than Mahomet, without laying aside 

134 For fhe detail of the three Koreash wars, of Baler, of Ohud, 
and of the ditch, peruse Albufeda (p. 56-61. 64—69. 73—77.), Ga- 
gnier {tom. 3i. p. 23—45. 70—96. 120—139.), with theproper articles of 
D'Herbelot, and the abridgments of Blmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 6, 7.) 
and Abulphaxagius (Dynast, p. 102.). 

135 The wars of Mabomec against the Jewish tribes, of Kainoka, 
tiie Nadhirites, Koraidlia, and Chaibar, are related by Abulfcda 

Ga^er (tom. ii. p. 61— 65. 107—112. 139 

— 145. 2o5— 294.). 


sand into the air ; Let their faces be covered 
«:wlh confusion.”'': Both .armies heard the 
thunder of his voice: their fancy beheld the 
angelic warriors: ^3^ the Koreish trembled and 
fled: seventy of the bravest were slain; and 
:'seveiity ^captwes adom.ed the first victory of the 
faithful. The dead bodies of the Koreish were 
despoiled and insulted : two of the^ most ob- 
noxious prisoners were punished with death : 
and the ransom of the others, four thousand 
drams of silver, compensated in some degree the 
■..eK»pe'.of ffi©' caravan. But it was in vain that 
the camels of Abu Sophian explored a new road 
trough the desert and along the Euphrates: 
they were overtaken by the diligence of the 
Musulmans; and wealthy must have been the 
prize, if twenty thousand drams could be set 
apart for the fifth of the apostle. The resent- 
ment of the public and private loss stimulated 
Abu Sophian to collect a body of three thousand 
men, seven hundred of whom were armed with 
cuirasses, and two hundred were mounted on 
horseback : three thousand camels attended his 
march ; and his wife Henda, with fifteen matrons 
of Mecca, incessantly sounded their timbrels to 
animate the troops, and to magnify the greatness 
of mod, of Hobal, the most popular deity of 
A. D-623. Caaba* The standard of God 
and Mahomet wns upheld by nine hundred and 
fifty believers: the disproportion of numbers 
was not more alarming than in the field of 
Beder; and their presumption of victory pre- 
v«led against the divine and human sense of 
tile apostle. “Die second battle was fought on 
Mount Ohud, six miles to the north of Me- 
dina the Koreish advanced in the form of a 
cresemt: and the right wing of cavdry was led 
by Cdbd, the fiercest and most sucemM of the 
Afabian warriors. The troops of Mahomet were 
skilfully posted on the declivity of the hill ; and 
their rear was guarded by a detachment of fifty 
archers. The weight of their charge impelled 
and broke tlie centre of the idolaters ; but in the 
pursuit they lost the advantage of their ground : 
the arcliers deserted their station: the Musul- 
mans were tempted by the spoil, disobeyed their 
general, and disordered their ranks. The in- 
trepid Caled, wheeling his cavalry on their flank 
and rear, exclaimed, with a loud voice, that 
Mahomet was slain. He was indeed wounded 
in the face with a javelin : two of his teeth were 
shattered with a stone; yet, in the midst of 
tumult and dismay, he reproached the infidels 
with the murder of a prophet ; and blessed the 
friendly hand that stanched his blood, and con- 
veyed him to a place of safety. Seventy martyrs 
died for the sins of the people : they fell, said 
the apostle, in pairs, each brotlier embracing 
his lifeless companion ; *33 their bodies were 
mangled by the inhuman females of Mecca; 
and the wife of Abu Sophian tasted the entrails 


esepre^ons of the Koraai (c, 5. p. 124, 125. c. 8. 
^9*; mow tlie comwsentatenrs to fluctuate b^waen the nun^bers of 
ITO, 5000, or WOO angiels ; and the artiallest of these suffice 
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his armour, marched on the same day to extirpate 
the hostile race of the children of Koraidha. 
After a resistance of twenty-five days, they sur- 
rendered at discretion. They trusted to the in- 
tercession of their old allies, of Medina: they 
could not be ignorant that fanaticism obliterates 
the feelings of humanity. A venerable elder, to 
whose judgment they appealed, pronounced the 
sentence of their death: seven hundred Jews 
Trvore dragged in chains to the market-place of 
the city : they descended alive into the grave 
prepared for their execution and burial; and 
the apostle beheld with an inflexible eye the 
slaughter of his helpless enemies. Their sheep 
and camels were inherited by the Musulmans : 
three hundred cuirasses, five hundred pikes, a 
thousand lances, composed the most useful por- 
tion of the spoil. Six days’ journey to the 
north-east of Medina, the ancient and w'ealthy 
town of Chaibar was the seat of the Jewish 
pow’er in Arabia ; the territory, a fertile spot in 
the desert, was covered with plantations and 
cattle, and protected by eight castles, some of 
w^hich were esteemed of impregnable strength. 
The forces of Mahomet consisted of two hun- 
dred horse and fourteen hundred foot ; in the 
succession of eight regular and painful sieges 
they were exposed to danger, and fatigue, and 
hunger ; and the most undaunted chiefs de- 
spaired of the event. The apostle revived their 
faith and courage by the example of Ali, on 
whom he bestowed the surname of the Lion of 
God : perhaps we may believe that an Hebrew 
champion of gigantic stature was cloven to the 
chest by his irresistible cimeter ; but we cannot 
praise the modesty of romance, which represents 
him as tearing from its hinges the gate of a 
fortress, and wielding the ponderous buckler in 
his left hand. 136 After the reduction of the 
castles, the town of Chaibar submitted to the 
yoke. The chief of the tribe was tortured, in 
the presence of Mahomet, to force a confession 
of his hidden treasure : the industry of the shep- 
herds and husbandmen was rewarded with a 
precarious toleration: they were permitted, so 
long as it should please the conqueror, to improve 
their patrimony, in equal shares, for Ms emolu- 
ment and tlieir own. Under tlie reign of Omar, 
the Jews of Chaibar w'ere transplanted to Syria ; 
and the caliph alleged the injunction of his dying 
master, that one and the true religion should 
be professed in his native land of Arabia. 137 
„ . . , , Five times each day the eyes of 

Mecca. JMahomet were turned towards 
A.n. G29. Mecca, 138 and he was urged by the 
most sacred and powerful motives to revisit, as 
a conqueror, the city and the temple from whence 
he had been driven as an exile. The Caaba 
was present to his waking and sleeping fancy : 
an idle dream was translated into vision and 
prophecy ; he unfurled the holy banner ; and a 
rash promise of success too hastily dropped from 

136 Abu Rafe, the servant of Mahomet, is said to afiirm that he 
himself, and seven other men, afterwards tried, without success, to 
move the same gate from the ground (Abulfeda, p. 90.). Abu Rafe was 
an eye-witness. But who will witness for Abu Rate ? 

137 The banisliment of the Jews is attested by Elmacin (Hist. 
Saracen, p. 9.) and the great AJ Zabari (Gagnier, fom. ii. p- 2S3.). 
Yet Niebuhr (Description de I’Arabie, p. 324.) believes that the Jewish 
religion, and Rareite sect, are still professed by the tribe of Chaibar j; 
and that, in the plunder of the cararans, the discaples Moees are the 
confederates of those of Mthomet:, 


the Hps of the apostle. His march from Medina 
to Mecca displayed the peaceful and solemn 
pomp of a pilgrimage ; seventy camels, chosen 
and bedecked for sacrifice, preceded the van ; 
the sacred territory was respected ; and the cap- 
tives were dismissed without ransom to proclaim 
bis clemency and devotion. But no sooner 
did Mahomet descend into the plain, within a 
day’s journey of the city, than he exclaimed. 
They have clothed themselves with the skins of 
tigers the numbers and resolution of tlie 
Koreish opposed his progress; and the roving 
Arabs of the desert might desert or betray a 
leader whom they had followed for the hopes of 
spoil. The intrepid fanatic sunk into a cool 
and cautions politician : he waved in the treaty 
his title of apostle of God, concluded with the 
Koreish and tlieir allies a truce of ten years, 
engaged to restore the fugitives of Mecca who 
should embrace his religion, and stipulated only, 
for the ensuing year, the humble privilege of 
entering the city as a friend, and of remaining 
three days to accomplish the rites of the inl- 
grimage. A cloud of shame and sorrow hung 
on the retreat of the Musulmans, and their dis- 
appointment might justly accuse the failure of a 
prophet who had so often appealed to the evi- 
dence of success. The faith and hope of the 
pilgrims were rekindled by the prospect of 
Mecca; their swords w'ere sheathed: seven 
times in the footsteps of the apostle they encom- 
passed the Caaba ; the Koreish had retired to 
the hills, and Mahomet, after the customary 
sacrifice, evacuated the city on the fourth day. 
The people was edified by his devotion; the 
hostile chiefs were awed, or divided, or seduced; 
and both Caled and Amrou, the future con- 
querors of Syria and Egypt, most seasonably 
deserted the sinking cause of idolatry. The 
power of Mahomet was increased by the sub- 
mission of the Arabian tribes; ten thousand 
soldiers were assembled for the conquest of 
Mecca; and the idolaters, the weaker party, 
were easily convicted of violating the truce. 
Enthusiasm and discipline impelled the march, 
and preserved the secret, till the blaze of ten 
thousand fires proclaimed to the astonished 
Koreish the design, the approach, and the irre- 
sistible force of the enemy. The haughty Abu 
Sophian presented the keys of the city, admired 
the variety of arms and ensigns that passed 
before him in review ; observed that the son of 
Abdallah had acquired a mighty kingdom, and 
confessed, under the cimeter of Omar, that he 
was the apostle of the true God. The return 
of Marius and Sylla was stained with the blood 
of the Romans; the revenge of Mahomet was 
stimulated by religious zeal, and his injured 
followers were eager to execute or to prevent 
the order of a massacre. Instead of indulging 
their passions and his own, ^39 the victorious 
exile forgave the guilt, and united the factions, 

138 The successive steps of the ye5xiction of Mecca are related by 
Abulfeda Cp.84-S7. 97—100. 102—111.) and Gaeuier (tom. li. p. 209 
—245. 309—322. tom- Ui. p. I— 58.), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 8, 9 

of Voltaire imagines 

and perpetrates the most boirid crimes. The poet confesses, that he is 
not supjpoTted by the truth of history, and can only allege, que celui ^ 
qui !a merre k sa patrie au nom de Dieu, est capable de tout 
(CEuvres Voltaire, tom. xt. p.282.). The maxim is nether ejm- 
ritatde nor philosophic; and some reverence is surely due to the 
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0f Mecca. His troops, m three aivisions, 
marched into the city : eight and twenty of the 
Inhabitants were slain by the sword of Caled ; 
eleven men and six women were proscribed by 
the sentence of Mahomet; but he blamed the 
cruelty of his lieutenant; and several of the 
most obnoxious victims were indebted for their 
lives to ins clemency or contempt. The chiefs 
of the Koreisii were prostrate at his feet, 

«« What mercy can you expect from the man 
« whom you have wronged ?” “ We confide in 

** the generosity of our kinsman.” “ And you 
« shall not confide in vain : begone \ you are 
safe, you are free.” The people of Mecca 
deserved their pardon by the profession of Islam ; 
and after an exile of seven years, the fugitive 
missionary was enthroned as the prince and 
prophet of his native country. But the three 
hundred and sixty idols of the Caaba were ig- 
nominiously broken: the house of God was 
purified and adorned : as an example to future 
times, the apostle again fulfilled the duties of a 
pilgrim ; and a perpetual law was enacted that 
no unbeliever should dare to set his foot on the 
territory of the holy clty.i^i 

The conquest of Mecca deter- 
mined tlie faith and obedience of 
A. h. Arabian tribes ; who, accord- 

ing to the vicissitudes of fortune, had obeyed, 
or disregarded, the eloquence or the arms of the 
prophet. Indifference for rites and opinions 
still majrks the character of the Bedoweens ; and 
they might accept, as loosely as they hold, the 
doctrine of the Koran. Yet an obstinate rem- 
nant still adhered to the religion and. liberty of 
flieir ancestors, and the war of Honain derived 
a proper appellation from tlie idoht whom Ma- 
homet had vowed to destroy, and whom the 
confederates of Tayef had sworn to defend. 
Four thousand Pagans advanced with secrecy 
and speed to surpriiie the conqueror : they pitied 
and despised the supine negligence of the Ko- 
reish, but they depended on the wishes, and 
3:>erhaps the aid, of a people who had so lately 
renounced their gods, and bowed beneath the 
yoke of their enemy. The banners of Medina 
and Mecca %vere displayed by the prophet ; a 
crowd of Bedoweens increased the strength or 
numbers of the army, and twelve thousand 
Musulmans entertained a rash and sinful pre- 
sumption of their invincible strength. They 
descended without precaution into the valley of 
Honain : the heights had been occupied by the 
archers and slingers of the confederates ; their 
numbers were oppressed, their discipline was 
confounded, their courage was appalled, and the 
Koreisii smiled at their impending destruction. 
The prophet, on his wiiite mule, was encom- , 
passed by the enemies: he attempted to rush 
against their spears in search of a glorious death : 
ten of liis faitiiful companions interposed their 
weapons and their breasts; three of these fell 

dTheioes imd tive reUfpon of nations. I am informed that a Turkish 
amba^tador aat Paris was mudi scandalised ^ the representation of 

HO The Maliometaa doctors still tUspute, whether Mecca was re- 
iduted by feroe or consait (Abulfeda, p. 107. et (iagnier ad locxini); 
nr d this verbal controversy is of as much moment as our own about 
\V«a3mtfceCoB./ueTO-, 

1+1 la esrlnding the Christians fi-cm the penlrtsula of Arabia, the 


dead at his feet ; O my brethren,” he re- 
peatedly cried with sorrow and indignation, « I 
« am the son of Abdallah, I am the apostle of 
« truth ! O man, stand fast in the faith ! O 
« God, send down thy succour !” His uncle 
Abbas,' who, like the heroes of Homer, excelled 
in the loudness of his voice, made the valley 
resound with the recital of the gifts and promises 
of God : the dying l^loslems returned from all 
sides to the holy standard; and Mahomet ob- 
served with pleasm-e, that the furnace was again 
rekindled: his conduct and example restored 
the battle, and he animated his victorious troops 
to inflict a merciless revenge on the authors of 
their shame. From the field of Honain, he 
inarched without delay to the siege of Tayef, 
sixty miles to the south-east of Mecca, a fortress 
of strength, w'hose fertile lands produce the fruits 
of SjTia in the midst of the Arabian desert. 
A friendly tribe, instructed (I know not how) in 
the art of sieges, supplied him with a train of 
battering rams and military engines, with a 
body of five hundred artificers. But it w’-as in 
vain that he offered freedom to the slaves of 
Tayef; that he violated his own laws by the 
extirpation of the fruit-trees; that the ground 
was opened by the miners ; that the breach w'as 
assaulted by the troops. After a siege of twenty 
days, the prophet sounded a retreat, but he re- 
treated ivith a song of devout triumph, and 
affected to pray for the repentance and safety 
of the unbelieving city. The spoil of this for- 
tunate expedition amounted to six thousand 
captives, tw'enty-four thousand camels, forty 
thousand sheep, and four thousand ounces of 
silver: a tribe who had fought at Honain re- 
deemed their prisoners by the sacrifice of their 
idols; but Mahomet compensated the loss, by 
resigning to the soldiers his fifth of the plunder, 
and w'ished, for their sake, that he possessed as 
many head of cattle as there were trees in the 
province of Tehama. Instead of chastising the 
disaffection of the Koreish, he endeavoured to 
cut out their tongues (his own expression), and 
to secure their attachment, by a superior mea- 
sure of liberality : Abu Sophian alone was pre- 
sented with three hundred camels and tw'enty 
ounces of silver; and Alecca was sincerely con- 
verted to the profitable religion of the Koran. 

The fugitii'es and auxiliaries complained, that 
I they who had bonic the burden were neglected 
in the season of victory. “ Alas !” replied their 
artful leader, suffer me to conciliate these 
recent enemies, these doubtful proselytes, by 
the gift of some perishable goods. To your 
“ guard I intrust my life and fortunes. You 
are the companions of my exile, of my king- 
“ dom, of my paradise.” He was followed by 
the deputies of Tayef, who dreaded the repe- 
tition of a siege. “ Grant us, O apostle of 
“ God ! a truce of three years, with the toler- 
‘‘ ation of our ancient worship.” « Not a 

received witlKnit scruple into the ports of Mocha, and even of Gedda, 
and it is only the city and precincts of Mecca that are inaccewsiUle ro 
the profane (Niehuhr, Description de I’Arabie, p, 308, 309. VovaKe 
eo Arabic, tom. i. p. ‘205, *24H, &c-). 

142 Abulfcda, p. 112-115. Gagnier, tom, iii, p, 67--8S, Dller. 
helot, Mohammbp, 

143 The siege of Tayef, division of the spoil, &c. are related by 
Abulfeda {». 117—123.) and Gagnier {tom. iii. p, 88-111.). It is A1 
Jimnabi who mentions the engines and engineers of the tribe of Daws. 
The fi^Ie spot of Tayef was supposed to be a piece of the land <€ 
Syria detached and dropped in the genera} Oeiugc. 
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month, not an hour.” “ Excuse us at least 
« from tlie obligation of prayer.” “ Without 
« prayer religion is of no avail.” They sub- 
mitted in silence: their temples were demo- 
lished, and the same sentence of destruction was 
executed on all the idols of Arabia. His lieu- 
tenants, on the shores of the lied Sea, the 
Ocean, and the Gulf of Persia, were saluted by 
the acclamations of a faithfui people 5 and the 
ambassadors who knelt before the throne of 
Medina, were as numerous (says the Arabian 
proverb) as the dates that fall from the maturity 
of a palm-tree. The nation submitted to the 
God and the sceptre of Mahomet; the oppro- 
brious name of tribute u^as abolished ; the spon- 
taneous or reluctant oblations of alms and tithes 
were applied to the service of religion : and one 
hundred and fourteen thousand Moslems ac- 
companied the last pilgrimage of the apostle. 

When HcracUus returned in 
from the Persian war, he 
m;in empire. entertained, at Emesa, one of the 
A. D. <)2u, 6.3O. ambassadors of Mahomet, who in- 
vited the princes and nations of the earth to the 
profession of Islam. On this foundation the zeal 
of the Arabians has supposed the secret con- 
version of the Christian emperor ; the vanity of 
the Greeks has feigned a personal visit of the 
prince of Medina, who accepted from the royal 
bounty a rich domain, and a secure retreat, in 
the province of Syria. 1 45 But the friendship 
of HeracHus and Maiiomet w'as of short con- 
tinuance : the new religion had inflamed rather 
than assuaged the rapacious spirit of the Sara- 
cens ; and the murder of an envoy afforded a 
decent pretence for invading, wdth three thou- 
sand soldiers, the territory of Palestine, that 
extends to the eastward of the Jordan. The 
holy banner was intimsted to Zeid ; and such 
was the discipline or enthusiasm of the rising 
sect, that the noblest chiefs served without re- 
luctance under the slave of the prophet. On the 
event of his decease, Jaafar and Abdallah were 
successively substituted to the command ; and 
if the three should perish in the war, the troops 
were authorised to elect their general. The 
three leaders were slain in the battle of Muta,*46 
the first military action wliich tried the valour 
of the Moslems against a foreign enemy. Zeid 
fell, like a soldier, in the foremost ranks : the 
death of Jaafar was heroic and memorable : he 
lost his right-hand ; he shifted the sfcindard to 
his left ; the left was severed from Iiis body ; he 
embraced the standard with his bleeding stumps, 
till he was transfixed to the ground wnth fifty 
honourable wounds. Advance,** cried Ab- 
dallah, who stepped into the vacant place, 
advance with confidence : either victory or 

141 The last conquests and pilgrimage of Mahomet are contained 
in Almlfeda >(p. l‘il. 133.), Oagnier (tom. iii. p. 119—219.), El> 
macin (p. 10, 11.), Abulpharagius (p. 103.). The ixth or the 
Hegira was stjled the Year of Embassies (Gagnier, Not. ad Ahtilied. 

p. 121-). 

' 145 Compare the bigoted A1 Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 232 

— 255.) with the no less bigoted Greeks, Theophanes (p. 275—278.), 
Zonaras, (tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. S6.), and Cedxenus (p 421.). 

146 For the tiat.tle or Muta, and its consequences, see Abulfeda 

t . 100—102.) and Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 327 - 313.). KaAedsff (says 
heophanes) 6v Xeyovat jjiaxtujyav rov Beovt 

147 The expetlition of Tabuc is recorded 1^ our ordinary historiara, 
Abulfeda (Vit. Moham. p. 123—127.) and Gagnier ( Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. iii. p- 147—165.); but we have the advantage of api>eaUng to 
tlie original evidence of the Koran (c*9. p. 154. 165.), with Salt * 
learntdand rational notes. 


** paradise is our own.” Tlie lance of a Roman 
decided the alternative ; but the falling standard 
w'as rescued by Caled, the proselyte of Mecca ; 
nine swords were broken in his hand; and Ins 
valour withstood and rejiulscd tlie superior 
numbers of the Christians. In the nocturnal 
council of the camp he wms chosen to com- 
mand; his skilful evolutions of tlie ensuing 
day secured either the victory or the retreat of 
the Saracens; and Caled is renowmed among 
his brethren and Ms enemies by the glorious 
appellation of the Sword of God. In the pulpit, 
Mahomet described, with prophetic rapture, the 
crowns of the blessed martyrs; but in private 
he betrayed the feelings of human nature : he 
w^as surprised as he wept over the daughter of 
Zeid : “ What do I see ?” said the astonished 
votary. You see,” replied the apo.stle, “ a 
friend who is deploring the loss of his most 
faithful friend.” After the conquest of Mec- 
ca, the sovereign of Arabia affected to prevent 
the hostile preparations of HeracHus ; and so- 
lemnly proclaimed war against the Romans, 
without attempting to disguise the hardships 
and dangers of the enterprise. ^47 The Moslems 
were discouraged: they alleged the w'ant of 
money, or horses, or provisions; the season of 
harvest, and the intolerable heat of the summer : 
“ Hell is much hotter,” said the indignant pro- 
phet. He disdained to compel their service ; 
but on his return he admonished the most 
guilty, by an excommunication of fifty days. 
Their desertion enhanced the merit of Abu- 
beker, Othraaii, and the faithful companions 
who devoted their lives and fortunes ; and 
Mahomet displayed his banner at the head of 
ten thousand horse and twenty thousand foot. 
Painful indeed was the distress of the march : 
lassitude and thirst were aggravated by the 
scorching and pestilential w'inds of the desert : 
ten men rode by turns on the same camel ; and 
they were reduced to the shameful necessity of 
drinking the water from the belly of that useful 
animal. In the mid-way, ten days’ Journey 
from Medina and Damascus, they reposed near 
the grove and fountain of Tabuc, Beyond that 
place Mahomet declined the prosecution of the 
war: he declared himself satisfied with the peace- 
ful intentions, he w’^as more probably daunted by 
the martial array, of the emperor of the East. 
But the active and intrepid Caled spread around 
the terror of his name; and the prophet re- 
ceived the submission of the tribes and cities, 
from the Euphrates to Ailali, at the head of the 
Red Sea, To his Christian subjects, Maliomet 
readily granted the security of their persons, the 
freedom of their trade, the property of their 
goods, and the toleration of their worship. 148 

148 The totj^oma tecuriiaiis AUensibus is attested by Ahmed Bed 
Joseph, and the author Libri Splemhmm (Gagnier, Kot. ad Abul- 
fedam, p. 12.5.) ; but Abulfeda himself, as well as Elmacin (Hist. 
Saracen- p. 11.), though he owns Mahomet's regard for the Clxrlstians 
(p. 13 .), only mention peace and tribute. In the year 1630 Sionita 
published at Faris the text and version of Mahomet’s patent in favour 
of the Christians ; which was admitted and reprobated by the opposite 
taste of Salmasius and Grotius (Bayle, MAiiourr, Rem. A A.), Mot- 
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The weakness of their Arabian brethren had 
restrained them from opposing bis ambition j 
the disciples of Jesus were endeared to the 
enemy of the Jews j and it was the interest of a 
conqueror to propose a fair capitulation to the 
most powerful religion of the earth. 

i>eathof Till the age of sixty-three years, 
6?/ strength of Mahomet was equal 
June 7. ’ to the temporal and spiritual fa- 
tigues of his mission. His epileptic fits, an 
absurd calumny of the Greeks, would be an 
object of pity rather tlian abhorrence ; but 
he seriously believed that he was poisoned at 
Chaibar by the revenge of a Jewish femaleri^o 
During four years, the health of the prophet 
declined; his infirmities increased; but his 
mortal disease was a fever of fourteen days, 
which deprived him by intervals of the use of 
reason. As soon as ho was conscious of his 
danger, he edified his brethren by the humility 
of bis virtue or penitence. “ If there be any 
« man,” said the apostle from the pulpit, “ whom 
« I have unjustly scourged, I submit my own 
back to the lash of retaliation. Have I as- 
persed the reputation of a iMusulman ? let 
him proclaim faults in the face of the 
** congregation Has any one been despoiled 
« of liis goods ? the little that I possess shall 
** compensate the principal and the interest ot 
“ the debt.” “ Yes,” replied a voice from the 
crowd, “ I am entitled to three drams of 
** silver.” Mahomet heard the complaint, sa- 
tisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor 
for licensing him in this world rather than at 
tlwa day of Judgment. He beheld with tem- 
perate firmness the approach of death ; enfran- 
chised his slaves (seventeen men, as they are 
named, and eleven women) ; minutely directed 
the order of his funeral, and moderated the 
lamentations of his weeping friends, on whom 
he bestowed the benediction of peace. Till the 
third day before his death, he regularly per- 
formed the function of public prayer ; the choice 
of Abubeker to supply his place, appeared to 
mark that ancient and faithful friend as his 
successor in the sacerdotal and regal ofiice ; but 
he prudently declined the risk and envy of a 
more explicit nomination. At a moment when 
his faculties were visibly impaired, he called for 
pen and ink to WTite, or, more properly, to dic- 
tate, a divine book, tlie sum and accomplish- 
ment of all his revelations : a dispute arose in 
the chamber, wdi ether he should be allowed to 
supersede the authority of the Koran ; and the 
prophet was forced to reprove the indecent ve- 
hemence of ins disciples. If the slightest credit 

149 The epilepsy, or falling-sickness, of Mahomet, is asserted by 
Theophanes, 2tonaras, and the rest of tlie Greeks ; and is greedily 
s-arallowed by the gross bigotry of Hottinger (Hist. Orient, p. 10, 11,), 
Pxldeaux <Ljfe of Mahomet, p. Iti!.), and Maracci (tora-ii. Alcoran, 
p- 762, 7631.). The titles (fAe wrapped up;,theeoveral) of two chajners 
of the ISoran, (73, 74.}, can hardly be strained to such an interpret- 
alion ; tire silence, the ignorance of the Mahometan commentators, is 
mare conclusive than the roost peremptory denial ; and the charitable 
aide is espoused Ockley (Uht. of the Saracens, tom, i.p, 301.), Ga- 
!r(adAbulfe!dam, p.9. Viede Mahomet, tomi. p. 118.), and Sale 


may be afforded to the traditions of his wives 
and companions, he maintained, in the bosom 
of bis family, and to the last moments of his 
life, the dignity of an apostle, and the faith of 
an enthusiast ; described the visits of Gabriel, 
who bade an everlasting farewell to the earth, 
and expressed his lively confidence, not only of 
the mercy, but of the favour, of the Supreme 
Being. In a familiar discourse he liad men- 
tioned his special xirerogative, that the angel of 
death -was not allowed to take his soul till he 
had respectfully asked the permission of the 
prophet. The request was granted ; and JHa- 
homet immediately fell into the agony of his 
dissolution : his head was reclined on the lap of 
Ayesha, the best beloved of all his waves; he 
fainted ivitli the violence of pain ; recovering 
his spirits, he raised his eyes tow'ards the roof of 
the house, and, with a steady look, though a 
faltering voice, uttered the last broken, though 

articulate, words : ‘‘ O God 1 pardon 

“ my sins Yes, ..... I come, 

« among ray fellow-citizens on high and thus 
peaceably expired on a carpet spread upon the 
floor. An expedition for the conquest of Syria 
was stopped by this mournful event ; the army 
halted at the gates of Medina ; the chiefs w’ere 
assembled round their dying master. The city, 
more especially the house, of the prophet, was a 
scene of a clamorous sorrow or silent despair : 
fanaticism alone could suggest a ray of hope 
and consolation. “ How can he be dead, our 
witness, our intercessor, our mediator, with 
God ? By God he is not dead : like Moses 
“ and Jesus he is wrapt in a holy trance, and 
“ speedily wall he return to his faithful people.” 
The evidence of sense was disregarded; and 
Omar, unsheathing his cimeter, threatened to 
strike off the heads of the infidels, who should 
dare to affirm that the prophet was no more. 
The tumult w'as appeased by the weight and 
moderation of Abubeker. “ Is it Mahomet,” 

I said he to Omar and the multitude, “ or the 
God of Mahomet, w’hom you worship ? The 
‘‘ God of Mahomet liveth for ever, but the 
apostle was a mortal like ourselves, and 
“ according to his own prediction, he has 
experienced the common fate of mortality.” 
He was piously interred by the hands of his 
nearest kinsman, on the same spot on which 
he expired : Medina has been sanctified 

by the death and burial of Mahomet ; and 
the innumerable pilgrims of Mecca often 
turn aside from the w^ay, to bowq in voluntary 
devotion, before the simple tomb of the 

prophet.I*3 

stones (Dictionnaire de Baylo, Mahomet, Kern. EE. FP.). Without 
any philosophical enquiries, it may suffice, that, l.The propht?twas 
not buried at Mecca : and, 2. That his tomb at Medina, which has 
been visited by millions, is placed on the ground (Reland de Reliac. 
Mohatn. 1. ii. c. 19. p. 209—211.), Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. ili, 
p. 263— 268.). 


15U 'J 


. - 'nominiiTOS since it was ofJbred as a test 

cf Ms ptmbeiio knowledge) is frankly confessed by his aealous 
vsote^^lmlfeda (p. 92.) aad-Al Jaanabi (apud Gs^er, tom. ii. 

^ lol' The (ireeks and Ladas have invented and propagated the vul- 
p® 0 ^ ridicalons stony, that Mahomet^ iron tomb is suspended in. 
the air at ienjMo- Laonicus Chalcondyles de 

1. ili. p. 66.), by the dedoa equal and potent load- 


then 

and his e . _ . , 

devotion is nearest in obligation and merit to a divine precept. The 
doctors are divided which, of Mecca or Medina, be die most excellent 
(p. .391— 394.).' ■ 

153 The last sickness, death, and burial of Mahomet, are described 
by Abulfeda and Gagnier (Vit. Moham- p. 133—142. Vie de Ma. 
hornet, loin. iii. yi. 220—271.). The most private and interesting cir- 


ation of pilgrims. 
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At tlie conclusion of the life of Ma- 
fEs character, perhaps be expected, 

that I should balance his faults and virtues, that 
I should decide whether the title of enthusiast or 
impostor more i)roperly belongs to that extraor- 
dinary man. Had I been intimately conversant 
with the son of Abdallah, the task would still 
be difficult, and the success uncertain: at the 
distance of twelve centuries, I darkly contem- 
plate his shade through a cloud of religious 
incense ; and could I ti’uly delineate the por- 
trait of an hour, the fleeting resemblance w’ould 
not equally apply to the solitary of Mount 
Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, and to the 
conqueror of Arabia. The author of a mighty 
revolution appears to have been endowed with 
a pious and contemplative disposition : so soon 
as marriage had rffised him above the pressure 
of want, he avoided the paths of ambition and 
avarice; and till the age of forty, he lived w'ith 
innocence, and would have died without a name. 
The unity of God is an idea most congenial 
to nature and reason ; and a slight conversation 
with the Jews and Christians would teach Mm 
to despise and detest the idolatry of Mecca. It 
%vas the duty of a man and a citizen to impart 
the doctrine of salvation, to rescue his country 
from the dominion of sin and error. The 
energy of a mind incessantly bent on the same 
object, would convert a general obligation into 
a particular call ; the warm suggestions of the 
understanding or the fancy, would he felt as the 
inspirations of heaven ; the labour of thought 
ivoiild expire in rapture and vision ; and the 
invt'ard sensfition, the invisible monitor, would 
be described with the form and attributes of an 
angel of God.^^^ From enthusiasm to im- 
posture, the step is perilous and slippery ; the 
dsemon of Socrates ^55 affords a memorable in- 
stance, how a wise man may deceive himself, 
how a good man may deceive others, how the 
conscience may slumber in a mixed and middle 
state between self-illusion mid voluntary fraud. 
Charity may believe that the original motives 
of Mahomet were tliose of pure and genuine 
benevolence ; but a human missionary is inca- 
pable of cherishing the obstinate unbelievers 
who reject his claims, despise his arguments, 
and. persecute his life; he might forgive his 
personal adversaries, he may lawfully hate the 
enemies of God ; the stern passions of pride and 
revenge were kindled in the bosom of Mahomet, 
and he sighed, like the prophet of Nineveh, for 
the destruction of the rebels whom he had con- 
demned. The injustice of Mecca, and the 
choice of Medina, transformed the citizen into 
a prince, the humble preacher into the leader of 

154 The Christians, rashly enough, have assigned to Mahomet _a 
tame pigeon, that seemed to descend from heaven and whisper in his 
ear. As this pretended miracle is urged by Grotius (de \ entate 
gionis Christiana), his Arabic translator, the leam^ Poccx-fc, enquired 
of him the names of his authors ; and Grotius confess^, that it 
known to the Mahometans themselves. Lest it should provoke^ their 

, indignation and laughter, tfie pious lie is suppressed in the Arabic ver- 
sion ; hut it has miMiitaincd an edifying place in thenumwous ^tions 
of the .Latin text {Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. Ibd, lb7. Be- 
land, de JBeligion. Moham. i.ii. c. 59. p. — 262.). 

155 E/mtx. de rovro earria) «« vratJop apfajuefov, 4>c»vr} rif V 

dr**' yevrrTM aee airorpewei, /cte rovroy 6 av ’’’f 

otw-oTelriato, in Aiiolog. S^rat. c. 19. p. 12 M 22. edit. Fischer.), rhe 
familiar examples, which Socrates urges in his I)^t«ue with 9: liei^ra 
(Platon. Opera, tom. i. p. 128, 129. edin Hcn.^ are beyond 

the reach of human foresight; and the divme msmrauon (the 
vi^v} of the philosopher is clearly taught m the Memorabilia^ 
X The ideas of the most rational PlataniOs are exiwessed by 


armies ; but his sword was consecrated by the 
example of the saints ; and the same God who 
afflicts a sinful world with pestilence and earth- 
quakes, might inspire for their conversion or 
chastisement the valour of his servants. In tlio 
exercise of political government, he was com- 
pelled to abate of the stern rigour of fanaticism, 
to comply in some measure with the prejudices 
and passions of his followers, and to employ 
even the vices of mankind as tlie instruments of 
their salvation. The use of fraud and perfidy, 
of cruelty and injustice, were often subservient 
to the propagation of the faith ; and JMahomet 
commanded or approved the assassination of the 
Jews and idolaters who had escaped from the 
field of battle. By the repetition of such act.s, 
the character of Mahomet must have been gra- 
dually stained ; and the influence of such per- 
nicious habits would be poorly compensated by 
the practice of the personal and social virtues 
•which are necessary to maintain the reputation 
of a prophet among his sectaries and friends. 
Of his last years, ambition was the ruling pas- 
sion ; and a politician will suspect, that he se- 
cretly smiled (the victorious impostor!) at the 
enthusiasm of his youth and the credulity of 
his proselytes. 6 philosopher will observe, 
that i/ieir credulity and kis success would tend 
more strongly to fortify the assurance of his 
divine mission, that his interest and religion 
were inseparably connected, and that his con- 
science would be sootlied by the persuasion, 
that he alone -was absolved by the Eeity from 
the obligation of positive and moral laws. If 
he retained any vestige of his native inno- 
cence, the sins of Mahomet may be allo'wx^d as 
an evidence of his sincerity. In the support of 
truth, the arts of fraud and fiction may be 
deemed less criminal; and he would have 
started at the foulness of the means, had he not 
been satisfied of the importance and justice of 
the end. Even in a conqueror or a priest, I 
can surprise a -wmrd or action of xmaflfected 
humanity ; and the decree of Mahomet, that, 
in tlie sale of captives, the mothers should never 
be separated from their children, may suspend, 
or moderate, the censure of the historian. ^ 57 
-The good sense of Mahomet 158 Private life 
despised the pomp of royalty : the cf 
apostle of God submitted to the menial offices 
of the family: he kindled the fire, swept the 
floor, milked the ewes, and mended with his own 
hands his shoes and his woollen garment. Dis- 
daining the penance and merit of an hermit, he 
observed, without efifort or vanity, the abs- 
temious diet of an Arab and a soldier. On 
solemn occasions he feasted his companions 

Cicero (de Divinat. L p, 54.), and in tbe xivth and xvUi Bissertatiotf* 
of Maximus of Tyre (p. 153— 172. edit. Davis). 

156 In some passage of his volaminous writings, Voltaire compares 
the prophet, in his old age, to a fakir : " qui ddtache la chain© de soa 


— -d Sophian, ■ 

promptw and approved (Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 69. 97. 208.). 

158 For the domestic life of Mahomet, consult Gagnier, and the 
corresponding chapters of Abulfecla ; for iiis diet (torn- iii. p, 285— 
288.) ; his chudinen (p. 189. 289.) ; his wives (p. 290—303.}; life mar- 
riage with SDdneb (tom- E. p. 152—100.); rds amour with Mary 
(p. 303—309.) j tire false accusation of Ayesha (p. 1S6— 199.). Tlie 
most OTiginal evidence of the three last transactions is contained ia 
thexxivth,xxxilid, and Ixvith chapters of the Koran, with Sale's Com- 
mentary. Frideaui (Life of Mahomed, p. SO— 90.) and Maracci (Pro- 
drom- Alcaran, part iv. p. 49—59.) have maliciously exaggerated tlie 
&ailtie»of Mahomet. 
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with nisdc and hospitable plenty ; but in his 
domestic life, many weeks would elapse without 
a fire being kindled on the hearth of the pro- 
phet. The interdiction of wine Was confirmed 
by his example ; his hunger was appeased with 
a’ sparing allowance of barley-bread; he de- 
lighted in the taste of milk and honey ; but his 
oniinary food consisted of dates and w^ater. 
Perfumes and women Tvere the two sensual 
enjoyments which his nature required, and his 
religion did not forbid : and Maliomet affirmed, 
that the fervour of his devotion was increased 
by these innocent pleasures. The heat of the 
climate inflames the blood of the Arabs ; and 
their libidinous complexion has been noticed by 
the writers of antiquity. 1 59 Their incontinence 
was regulated by the civil and religious laws 
of the Koran ; tlieir incestuous alliances were 
blamed; the 1>oundless licence of polygamy was 
reduced to four legitimate wives or concubines ; 
their rights, both of bed and of dowry, were 
equitably determined; the freedom of divorce 
was discouraged ; adultery was condemned as a 
capital offence ; and tornication, in either sex, 
was punished with an hundred stripes. Such 
were the calm and rational precepts of the le- 
gislator: but in his private conduct, Mahomet 
indulged the appetites of a man, and abused the 
claims of a prophet. A special revelation dis- 
pensed him from the laws which he had imposed 
on his nation ; the female sex, wtitbout reserve, 
was abandoned to his desires ; and this singular 
prerogative excited the envy, rather than the 
scandal, the veneration, rather than the envy, of 
the devout Musulmans. If we re- 
HtewiTei, the seven hundred wives 

and three hundred concubines of the wise So- 
lomon, we shall applaud the modesty of the 
• Arabian, who espoused no more than seventeen 
or fifteen wives ; eleven are enumerated who 
occupied at Medina their separate apartments 
round tlie house of the apostle, and enjoyed 
in tlieir turns the favour of his conjugal society. 
What is singular enough, they were all widows, 
excepting only Ayesha, the daughter of Abu- 
beker. She was doubtless a virgin, since Ma- 
homet consummated his nuptials (such is the 
premature ripeness of the climate) when slie 
was only nine years of age. The youth, the 
beauty, the spirit of Ayesha, gave her a superior 
ascendant : she was beloved and trusted by the 
prophet ; and, after his death, the daughter of 
Abubeker was long revered as the mother of 
the faithful. Her behaviour had been am- 
biguous and indiscreet : in a nocturnal march 
she was accidentally left behind; and in the 
morning Ayesha returned to the camp with a 
man. The temper of Mahomet was inclined to 
jealousy; but a divine revelation assured him 

159 Incxedibile cat quo ardoreapud eosin Veneremuterque solvitur 
jfKSKs {Ammlatt- Marceliin. !. xiv- c. 4.). 

160 Sate {Ibrelicninary Discourse, p. 133—157.) has recapitulated 
the lairs of mania^, divorce, &c. ; aad the curious reader or Selden’s 
Osw: Hebraic* wiitrecogniae raaaiy Jewish ordinances. 

161 In a memorable case, tiie Caliph Omar decided that all pre- 
ijsmnpdTe evidewce was of no avail ; ana that all the four witnesses must 
inav® actoal^^^^stjlum in pjpiide {Aimlfedas Annales Mosteraici, 

I rilbi rob«r ad generationero, quantum tr^nta irM habent, 
aetweet *. ita ut mijca hom posset undecim foeminte Mii^bew, 
■Iralmm liuris refert Saoctas Petrus Paschasius, c. S. (Mr- 
hrrdmjmuB Alcoran, p. iv, p. flS. See likewise ObsKtnmtions de 
, i la recto.) A1 Jamais ten. iii. 
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of her innocence: he chastised her accusers, 
and published a law of domestic peace, that no 
woman should be condemned unless four male 
witnesses had seen her in the act of adultery, 

In his adventures with Zi^iiieb, the wife of 
Zeid, and with Mary, an Egyptian captive, the 
amorous proplict forgot the interest of his re- 
putation. At the house of Zeid, his freedman 
and adopted son, he beheld, in a loose undress, 
the beauty of Zeineb, and burst forth into an 
ejaculation of devotion and desire. The servile, 
or grateful, freedman understood the hint, and 
yielded without hesitation to the love of his 
benefactor. But as the filial relation had ex- 
cited some doubt and scandal, the angel Gabriel 
descended from heaven to ratify the deed, to 
annul the adoption, and gently to reprove the 
apostle for distrusting the indulgence of his 
God, One of his wives, Hafna, the daughter of 
Omar, surprised him on her own bed, in the 
embraces of his Egyptian captive : she promised 
secrecy and forgiveness; he swore that he would 
renounce the possession of Mary. Both parties 
forgot their engagements ; and Galiriel again 
descended with a chapter of the Koran, to ab- 
solve him from his oath, and to exhort him 
freely to enjoy his captives and concubines, 
without listening to the clamours of his wives. 
In a solitary retreat of thirty days, ho laboured, 
alone with IVIary, to fulfil the commands of the 
angel. When his love and revenge were sa- 
tiated, he summoned to his presence his eleven 
waves, reproached their disobedience and indis- 
cretion, and threatened them with a sentence of 
divorce, both in this world and in the next ; a 
dreadful sentence, since those who had ascended 
the bed of the prophet were for ever excluded 
from the hope of a second marriage. Perhaps the 
incontinence of Mahomet may be palliated by the 
tradition of his natural or preternatural gifts ; 
he united the manly virtue of thirty of the 
children of Adam ; and the apostle might rival 
the thirteenth labour 1^3 ©f the Grecian Her- 
cules, A more serious and decent excuse 
may be drawn from his fidelity to Cadijah. 
During the twenty-four years of their marriage, 
her youthful husband abstained from the right 
of polygamy, and the pride or tenderness of the 
venerable matron was never insulted by the 
society of a rival. After her death, he placed her 
in the rank of the four’ perfect women, with the 
sister of Moses, the mother of Jesus, and Fa- 
tima, the best beloved of his daughters. “ Was 
“ she not old ? ” said Ayesha, with the insolence 
of a blooming beauty ; “ has not God given you 
“ a better in her place ? ” « No, by God,” said 

Mahomet, with an effusion of honest gratitude, 
“ there never can be a better ! She believed in 
“ me, when men despised me ; she relieved my 

p. 987.) records his own testimony, that he surpa'sed ail men in 
conjugal Tigour; and Abulfeda nientiom the exclamation of Ali. 
who washed his bodv after hiit rtentb. « 


, s body after his death, 6 protiheta, carte peiiis t 

coelum versus ereems est,” (in Vit. Mohammed, p. 140.). 

163 I borrow the style of a father of tlte clnirch, tvaeXeveov ‘Hpa- 
Tpi^KatdeKartn) aSXov (Greg. Nazianaen, Oiat. ui. p. 108.), 

164 I he common and most glorious legend includes, in a single 
mght, the fifty vretones of Hercules over the virgin daughters of 
rhestius (Diodor. Sicul, tom, i, 1. jv. p. 274. Pausamas, 1. ix. p. 763. 
^tiuR, Sylv. 1. i eleg. iii. v. 42.). Adtenteufalirs selenKhS 
(Iteipnosoplust. 1. xm. p. 556.), and .4pollodorus fifty, for this arduous 
Mhievment of Hercules, who was then no more than eighteen years 
o£ age (Brbhot. 1. u. c. 4, p. 1 11 . cum noUs Heype, part i. p. 332.). 
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wants, when 1 was poor and persecutett by the 
worId”ie^ 

In the largest indulgence of po- 
and children, founder of a religion 

and empire might aspire to multiply the chances 
of a numerous posterity and a lineal succession. 
Tile Iio})es of Mahomet were fatally disappointed. 
The virgin Aycsha, and his ten widoivs of ma- 
ture age and approved fertility, were barren 
in his potent embraces. The four sons of Ca- 
dijah died in their infancy. Mary, his Egyp- 
tian concubine, was endeared to him by the birth 
of Ibrahim. At the end of fifteen months the 
prophet wept over his grave ; but he sustained 
with firmness the raillery of his enemies, and 
checked the adulation or credulity of the Mos- 
lems, by the assurance that an eclipse of the sun 
was not occasioned by the death of the infant. 
Cadijah had likewise given him four daughtei's, 
who were married to the most faithful of his 
disciples: the three eldest died before their 
father; but Fatima, who possessed his confi- 
dence and love, became the wife of her cousin 
Ali, and the mother of an illustrious progeny. 
The merit and misfortunes of Ali and his de- 
scendants will lead me to anticipate, in this 
place, the series of the Saracen caliphs, a title 
which describes the commanders of the faithful 
as the vicars and successors of the apostle of 
God.iGQ 

Character of The birth, the alliance, the cha- 
racter of Ali, which exalted him 
above the rest of his countrymen, might justify 
his claim to tlie vacant throne of Arabia. The 
son of Abu Taleb was, in his own right, the 
chief of the family of Hashem, and the heredi- 
tary prirtce or guardian of the city and temple 
of Mecca. The light of prophecy was extinct ; 
but the husband of Fatima might expect the in- 
heritance and blessing of her father ; the Arabs 
had sometimes been patient of a female reign ; 
and the tw'o grandsons of the jjrophet had often 
been fondled in his lap, and shown in his pulpit, 
as the hope of his age, and the chief of the youth 
of paradise. The first of the true believers 
might aspire to march before them in this world 
and in the next ; and if some were of a graver 
and more rigid cast, the zeal and virtue of Ali 
were never outstripped by any recent proselyte. 
He united the qualifications of a poet, a soldier, 
and a saint: his wisdom still breathes in a col- 
lection of moral and religious sayings ; and 
every antagonist, in the combats of the tongue or 
of the sword, w'as subdued by his eloquence and 
valour. From the first hour of his mission to 
the last rites of his funeral, the apostle was never 
forsaken by a generous friend, wijom he delighted 
to name his brother, his vicegerent, and the faith- 
ful Aaron of a second Moses, Thh son of Abu 
Taleb was afterw^ards reproached for neglecting 

1S5 Abulfeklain Vit. Moham. p. 12, 13. Ifi, 17. cum uotis Gaarnjar. 
16fi This outUne of the Avahia-n history is drawn from the Biblio- 
thisque Orientale of n’Herbeiot lunder tbe namts of Afcojtftpcrc, Omar, 
(Hkman, AH, &c.) ; from the Annals of Abuifeda, Abuipharagius, 
and Blmacin (under the proper years of the HesiraL and esKwialiy 
from Ocklev’s History of the Saracens (voi.i. p. I—IU. 11.5—122. 22a. 
219. .'563—372. ,'578- 391., and almost the whole of the second vo- 
lume.). Yet we should weigh with caution tive traditions of the 
hostile sects ; a stream which Incomes still more muddy as it flows 
farther from tlte source. Sir John Chardin has tooftdthfuHy copifid 
the fables and erroirs of tbe modcon Pesrsiaus {Voyages, tom. it !>• 235 
— 250 , & 0 .). 


to secure his interest by a solemn declaration of 
Ms right, which w-ould have silenced all compe- 
tition, and sealed his succession by the decrees of 
heaven. But the unsuspecting hero confided in. 
himself: the jealousy of cmjnre, and perhaps the 
fear of opposition, might suspend the resolutions 
of Mahomet ; and the bed of sickness was be- 
sieged by the artful Ayesha, the daughter of 
Abiibeker, and the enemy of AH. 

The silence and death of the pro- ReijmofAbu- 
phet restored the liberty of the peo- 
pie; and his companions convened June 7 ,/ 
an assembly to deliberate on the choice of his 
successor. The hereditary claim and lofty spirit 
of AH w'ere ofiensive to an aristocracy of elders, 
desirous of bestowing and resuming the sceptre 
by a free and frequent election : the Koreisli 
could never be reconciled to the proud pre-emi- 
nence of the line of Hashem ; the ancient dis- 
cord of the tribes was rekindled ; the fugitives of 
Mecca and the miailiaries of Medina asserted 
their respective merits ; and the rash proposal 
of choosing two independent caliphs would have 
crushed in their infancy the religion and empire 
of the Saracens. The tumult was appeased by 
the disinterested resolution of Omar, who, sud- 
denly renouncing his own pretensions, stretched 
forth his hand, and declared himself the first sub- 
ject of the. mild and venerable Abubeker. The 
urgency of the moment, and the acquiescence of 
the people, might excuse this illegal and precipi- 
tate measure ; but Omar himself confessed from 
the pulpit, that if any Musulmau should hereafter 
presume to anticipate the siiffragepf his brethren, 
both the elector and the elected would be worthy 
of death. After the simple inauguration of 
Abubeker, he was obeyed in Medina, Mecca, and 
the provinces of Arabia : the Flashemites alone 
declined the oath of fidelity ; and their chief, in 
his own house, maintained, above six months, a 
sullen and independent resen^e ; without listen- 
ing to the threats of Ornar, who attempted to 
consume with fire the habitation of the daughter 
of the apostle. The death of Fatima, and the 
decline of his party, subdued the indignant spirit 
of AH ; he condescended to salute tlie commander 
of the faithful, accepted his excuse of the neces- 
sity of preventing their common enemies, and 
wisely rejected his courteous offer of abdicating 
the government of the Arabians. After a reign 
of two years, the aged caliph w^as summoned by 
tlie angel of death. In his testament, with the 
tacit approbation of the companions, he be- 
queafoed the sceptre to tlie firm and intrepid 
virtue of Omar. “ I have no occasion,” said 
the modest candidate, for the place.” But 
** the place has occasion for you,” replied Abu- 
beker; who expired with a fervent 
prayer, that the God of Mahomet 
would ratify his choice, and direct 

167 0<!k1ey (nt the end of his second volume) has given an English 
varslon of Ira sentences, which he ascribes, with some hesitatitm, to 
Ali, the scan of Abu Taleb. His preface is coloxtred by the enthusiasm 
of a translatta' ; yet these seirtencfes delineate a chajracteristic, lhoug;h 
dark, picture ef human life. 

Ocktey (Hist, of Ae Saracens, voi. i. p. 5, 6.) from an Arabian 
MS. rertreseois Ayesha as advewe to the mratUntim ot heir fether in 
theplttheof the apostle. fact, ho irnprobabJe in itself, is unno- 

ticed by Abttlfrda, AI JammM, and A1 Bochari, tbe last of whom 
lOtffli, the tradition of Ayesha hearseif (Vit Moliammed, p. 1.’36. Vie 
-Mjdnomet, torn, iii, p. 236,). - 
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the IVIusuIfTsans in the way of concord and obe- 
dience. The prayer was not ineifectnal, since 
All himself, in a life of privacy and prayer, pro- 
fessed to revere the superior worth and dignity 
of his rival ; who comforted him for the loss of 
empire, by the most flattering marks of con- 
fidence and esteem. In the twelfth year of his 
reign, Omar received a mortal wound from the 
hand of an assassin ; he rejected with equal im- 
partiality the names of his son and of Ali, re- 
fused to load his conscience with the sins of his 
succ€*ssor, and devolved on six of the most 
respectable companions the arduous task of 
electing a commander of the faithful. On this 
occasion, Ali was again blamed by his friends 
for submitting his right to the judgment of men, 
for recognising their jurisdiction by accepting a 
place among the six electors. He might have 
obtained their suffrage, had he deigned to pro- 
mise a strict and servile conformity, not only to 
the Koran and tradition, but likewise to the de- 
terminations of two With 

of these limitations, Otbman, the se- 

Nor.e. cretary of Mahomet, accepted the 
government j nor was it till after the third 
caliph, twenty-four years after the death of the 
prophet, that Ali was invested, by the popular 
choice, with the regal and sacerdotal office. The 
manners of the Arabians retained their primitive 
simplicity, and the son of Abu Taleb despised 
the pomp and vanity of this world. At the hour 
of prayer, he repaired to the mosch of Medina, 
clothed in a thin cotton gown, a coarse turban on 
his head, his slippers in one hand, and his bow 
in the other, instead of a walking-staffi The 
companions of the prophet and the chiefs of the 
tribes saluted their new sovereign, and gave 
Mm their right hands as a sign of fealty and 
allegiance. 

Disewdofue miscMefs that flow from the 

Turks Slid**** contests of ambition are usually con- 
Pmiatwu countries in 

whicli they have been agitated. But the reli- 
gious discord of the friends and enemies of AH 
has been renewed in every age of the Hegira, 
and is still maintained in the immortal hatred of 
the l^Tsians and Turks. ^71 The former, w'ho 
are branded with the appellation of Sluiies or 
sectaries, have enriched the Mahometan creed 
wdth a new article of faith : and if JMahomet be 
the apostle, In's companion All is the vicar, of 
God. In their private converse, in their public 
worship, they bitterly execrate the three usurp- 
ers who intercepted his indefeasible right to the 
dignity of Imam and Caliph ; and the name of 
Omar expresses in their tongue the perfect ac- 
complishment of wickedness and impiety. * 72 
Tile Somites, who are supported by the general 
consent and orthodox tradition of the Musul- 


169 Pajrticalarly by hts friend and cousin Abdallah, the son of 
Abhatii, who dM A. D. dS7, with the title of grand doctor of the 
Modems. In Abulfeda he recapitulated the import, ant occasions in. 
■wtoh Ah had ntglected his saluta:^ advice (p. 76- vets. Reiske); 

concludes (ik. 85.), O princtw fidelium, al^nc cmitroversia tu 
q.u«em vtre fortis es> at inops l>oai ccsasilH, et lerum gerendarura 


ITO I msmet that the two seniors (Abulpharagins, p. llg. Ockley, 
pr^tie^’ore counsellQes, tmt hi* two 

171 rhe achiam of the Pematrs is cKidained hy all oar travellers of 
y ^ vt^nnte tuf th^ jnas- 

Kienwr, mough of inferior inaidi^ has the advantage 
m twiwf m the year 1704 Voyages ea Arahie, fee. tom. ii. 


mans, entertain a more impartial, or at least a 
more decent, opinion. They respect the me- 
mory of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, the 
holy and legitimate successors of the projihet. 
But they assign the last and most humble place 
to the husband of Fatima, in the persuasion that 
the order of succession was determined by the 
degrees of sanctity. 173 An historian vvho ba- 
lances the four caliphs with a hand unsliakeii by 
superstition, will calmly pronounce, that their 
manners were alike pure and exemplary ; that 
their zeal was fervent, and probably sincere; 
and that, in the midst of riches and power, their 
lives were devoted to the practice of moral and 
religious duties. But the public virtues of 
Abubeker and Omar, tlie prudence of the firsts 
the severity of the second, maintained the peace 
and prosperity of their reigns. The feeble tem- 
per and declining age of Othman were incapable 
of sustaining the weight of conquest and empire. 
He chose, and he was deceived ; he trusted, and 
he was betrayed: the most deserving of the 
faithful became useless or hostile to his govern- 
ment, and his lavish bounty was productive only 
of ingratitude and discontent. The spirit of 
discord went forth in the provinces, their de- 
puties assembled at Medina, and the Charegites, 
the desperate fanatics who disclaimed the yoke 
of subordination and reason, were confounded 
among the freeborn Arabs, who demanded the 
redress of their wTongs and the punishment of 
their oppressors. From Cufa, from Bassora, 
from Egypt, from the tribes of the desert, they 
rose in arms, encamped about a league from 
Medina, and despatched an haughty mandate to 
their sovereign, requiring him to execute justice, 
or to descend from the throne. Flis repentance 
began to disarm and disperse the insurgents ; 
but their fury w'as rekindled by the arts of his 
enemies ; and the forgery of a perfidious secre- 
tary was contrived to blast his reputation and 
precipitate his fall. The caliph liad lost the 
only guard of his predecessors, the esteem and 
confidence of the Moslems ; during a siege of 
six weeks his water and provisions were inter- 
cepted, and the feeble gates of the palace were 
protected only by the scruples of the more ti- 
morous rebels. Forsaken by those who had 
abused his simplicity, the helpless and venerable 
caliph expected the approach of death : the 
brother of Ayesha marched at the head of the 
assassins; and Othman, with the Death of 
Koran in his lap, was pierced with aS-)™ 5 , 
a multitude of wounds. A tumult- 


lions anarchy of five days was appeased by the 
inauguration of Ali : his refusal would have pro- 
voked a general massacre. In this painful situ- 
ation he supported the becoming pride of the 
chief of the Hashemites ; declared that he had 


p. 20S— 233.), since the ineffectual attempt of Nadir Shah to change 
religion of the nation (see his Persian History translated into 
French by Sir William Jones, tom. ii. p. 6, 6. 47, 48. 144—135,). 

172 Omar is the name of the devil ; Ms munlertsr is a saint. When 
the Persians shoot with the bow, they frequently cry, “ May this 
arrow go to the heart of Omari” (Voyages de Chardin, tom. ii. 
p. 23!>, 240. 259, &c.) 

173 This gradation of merit is distinctly marked in a creed illus. 
trated by Reland {de Relig. Mohamm. 1. i. p. 37.),* and a Sormite 
argument inserted by Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, tom. ii. p. 2.3().), 
The practice of cursing the inemoiy of AH was abolished, after forty 
years, by the Oramiades themselves (D’Herbelot, p. 6.90.) ; and there 
are few among the Turks who presume to revile him as an infidel 
(Voyages de Chardin, tom.iv. p. 40.). 
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rather serve than reign ; rebuked the presump- 
tion of the strangers ; and required the formal, 
if not the voluntary, assent of the chiefs of the 
nation. H e has never been accused of prompting 
the assassin of Omar; though l^ersia indiscreetly 
celebrates the festival of that holy martyr. The 
quarrel between Othman and his subjects was 
assuaged by the early mediation of AH; and 
Hassun, the eldest of his sons, was insulted and 
wounded in the defence of the caliph. Yet it 
is doubtful whether the father of Hassan was 
strenuous and sincere in his opposition to the 
rebels; and it is certain that be enjoyed the 
benefit of their crime. The temptation was in- 
deed of such magnitude as might stagger and 
corrupt the most obdurate virtue. The ambi- 
tious candidate no longer aspired to the barren 
sceptre of Arabia : the Saracens had been 
victorious in the East and West ; and the 
wealthy kingdoms of Persia, Syria, and Egypt 
were the patrimony of the commander of the 
faithful. 

EeisnofAH. ^ life of prayer and contem- 
A. D. ws—GGO. plation had not chilled the martial 
activity of AH; but in a mature age, after a 
long experience of mankind, he still betrayed 
in his conduct the rashness and indiscretion of 
youth. In the first days of his reign, he neg- 
lected to secure, either by gifts or fetters, the 
doubtful allegiance of Telha and Zobeir, two of 
the most powerful of the Arabian chiefs. They 
escaped from Medina to Mecca, and from thence 
to Bassora ; erected the standard of revolt ; and 
usurped the government of Irak, or Assyria, 
which they had vainly solicited as the reward of 
their services. The mask of patriotism is allowed 
to cover the most glaring inconsistencies; and the 
enemies, perhaps the assassins, of Othman now 
demanded vengeance for his blood. They were 
accompanied in their flight by Ayesha, the 
widow of the prophet, who cherished, to the 
last hour of her life, an implacable hatred against 
the husband and the posterity of Fatima. The 
most reasonable Moslems were scandalised, that 
the mother of the faithful should expose in a 
camp her person and character ; but tlie super- 
stitious crowd was confident that her presence 
would sanctify the justice, and assure the success, 
of their cause. At the head of twenty thousand 
of his loyal Arabs, and nine thousand valiant 
auxiliaries of Cufa, the caliph encountered and 
defeated the superior numbers of the rebels 
under the walls of Bassora. Their leaders, 
Telha and Zobeir, were slain in the first battle 
that stained with civil blood the arms of the 
Moslems. After passing through the ranks to 
animate the troops, Ayesha had chosen her post 
amidst the dangers of the field. In the heat 
of the action, seventy men who held the bri- 
dle of her camel were successively killed or 
wounded ; and the cage, or litter, in which she 
sat was stuck with javelins and darts like the 
quills of a porcupine. The venerable captive 
sustained with firmness the reproaciies of the 
conqueror, and was speedily dismissed to her 
proper station, at the tomb of Maliomet, with 
the respect and tenderness that was still due 
to the widow of the apostle. After this victory, 


I which was styled the Pay of the Camel, Adi 
: marched against a more formidable adversary ; 

' against Moawiyah, the son of Abu Sophian, who 
had assumed the title of caliph, and whose 
claim w'as supported by the forces of Syria and 
the interest of the house of Ommiyah. From 
the passage of Thapsacus, the plain of Siffin^T-^ 
extends along the western bank of the Euplirates. 
On this spacious and level theatre, the two com- 
petitors waged a desultory war of one hundred 
and ten days. In the course of ninety actions 
or skirmishes, the loss of AH was estimated at 
twenty- five, that of Moawiyah at forty-five, 
thousand soldiers ; and the list of the slain w^as 
dignified with the names of five-and-twenty 
veterans who had fought at Beder under the 
standard of Mahomet. In this sanguinary con- 
test the law'ful caliph displayed a superior cha- 
racter of valour and humanity. His troops were 
strictly enjoined to wait the first onset of the 
enemy, to spare tlieir flying brethren, and to 
respect the bodies of the dead, and the chastity 
of the female captives. He generously proposed 
to save the blood of the Moslems by a single 
combat; but his trembling rival declined the 
challenge as a sentence of inevitable death. The 
ranks of the Syrians w^ere broken by the charge 
of a hero who was mounted on a piebald horse, 
and wielded with irresistible force his ponderous 
and two-edged sw'ord. As often as he smote a 
rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, “ God is 
victorious;” and in the tumult of a nocturnal 
battle he was heard to repeat four hundred times 
that tremendous exclamation. The prince of 
Damascus already meditated his flight ; but the 
certain victory was snatched from the grasp of 
AH by the disobedience and enthusiasm of his 
troops. Their conscience was awed by the so- 
lemn appeal to the books of the Koran which 
Moawiyah exposed on the foremost lances ; and 
AH was compelled to yield to a disgraceful truce 
and an insidious compromise. lie retreated 
with sorrow and indignation to Cufa ; his party 
was discouraged ; the distant provinces of Per- 
sia, of Yemen, and of Egypt, were subdued or 
seduced by his crafty rival; and the stroke of 
fanaticism, which was aimed against the three 
chiefs of the nation, w'as fatal only to the cousin 
of Mahomet, In the temple of Mecca, three 
Charegites or enthusiasts discoursed of the dis- 
orders of the church and state ; they soon agreed, 
that the deaths of AH, of Moawiyah, and of his 
friend Amrou, the viceroy of Egypt, would re- 
store the peace and unity of religion. Each of 
the assassins chose his victim, poisoned his dag- 
ger, devoted his life, and secretly repaired to tiie 
scene of action. Their resolution was equally 
desperate: but the first mistook the person of 
AxnroU) and stabbed the deputy who occupied 
Ms seat ; the prince of Damascus was danger- 
ously hurt by the second ; the lawful caliph, 
in the mosch of Cufa, received a mortal wound 
from the hand of the third. He expired in the 
sixty-third year of his age, and mercifully re- 
commended to his children, that they would 
despatch the murderer by a single stroke. The 

174 The plain of Sifiin is aeterrrimea hy IVAnviJk’ O’Kupiiraie ct ii4 
p. 2!/4 to be the Campus Barbaticus of Bxocopius. 
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sepulchre of Alins ^vas concealed from the 
tyrants of the house of Oramiyalin«; but in the 
fourth of the Hegira, a tombj a temple, a 
city, arose near the ruins of Gufa.n7 ■ Many 
tiiousands of the Shiites repose in holy ground 
at the feet of the vicar of God ; and the desert 
is \ivified by the numerous and annual visits of 
the Persians, who esteem their devotion not less 
meritorious than the pilgrimage of Mecca, 
rfatr-nf The persecutors of Mahomet 
UtrStot usurped the inheritance of his chil- 
coi-eso. . and the champions of idolatry 

became the supreme heads of his religion and 
empire. The opposition of Abu Sophian had 
been fierce and obstinate; his conversion was 
tardy and reluctant ; his new faith was fortified 
by necessity and interest ; he served, he fought, 
perhaps ho believed; and the sins of the time of 
ignorance were expiated by the recent merits of 
the family of Ommiyah. Moaiviyah, the son 
of Abu Sophian, and of the cruel Henda, was 
dignified in his early youth with the^ ojOBce or 
title of secretary of the prophet : the judgment 
of Omar intrusted him with the government of 
Syria; and he administered that important pro- 
vince above forty years, either in a subordinate 
or supreme rank. Without renouncing the fame 
of valour and liberality, he affected the reputation 
of humanity and moderation ; a grateful people 
was attaclied to their benefactor ; and the victo- 
rious Moslems were enriched with the spoils of 
Cyprus and Rliodes. The sacred duty of pur- 
suing the assassins of Othman was the engine 
and pretence of his ambition. The bloody shirt 
of the martyr was exposed in the mosch of Da- 
mascus : the emir deplored the fate of his injured 
Mnsman ; and sixty thousand Syrians were en- 
gaged in his service by an oath of fidelity and 
revenge. Amrou, tlie conqueror of Egypt, him- 
self an army, was the first who saluted the new 
monarch, and divulged the dangerous secret, that 
the Arabian caliphs might be created elsewhere 
than in the city of the prophet, na The policy 
of Moawiyah eluded the valour of his rival ; and, 
iiifter the death of Ali, he negotiated the abdica- 
tion of his son Hassan, whose mind was either 
above or beloiv the government of the world, 
and who retired without a sigh from the palace 
of Cufa to an iiumble ceil near the tomb of liis 
grandfather. The aspniug wishes of the caliph 
were finally crowned by the important change 
of an elective to an hereditary kingdom. Some 
murmurs of freedom or fanaticism attested the 
reluctance of the Arabs, and four citizens of 
Medina refused the oath of fidelity; but the 
designs of Moawiyah were conducted with vi- 
gour and address ; and his son Yezid, a feeble 
and dissolute youth, w-as proclaimed as the com- 
mander of the faithful and the successor of the 
apostle of God, 

Death of A familiar story is related of the 
Hosein. benevolence of one of the sons of Ali, 

I7a AbalMa, a moderate Sonnite, relates the diffferent opinions 
coaiMmaig the burial df Ali, but adoMs the sejaulchre of Cufe, hodie 
tea nuniw^pje religiose frequeatantmra celebratnm. This number 
by hiebuhr to amount annually to SOOO of the dead, and 
mm df tlMS living (tom. ii. p. 208, m.). * 

, ; ijwf All Ihe twamts d Pjarria,, jfrom Adhad «1 Dowlat fA.D*977, 
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In serving at table, a slave had inacl- a. p. m, 
vertently dropped a dish of scalding *'** 
broth on his master ; the heedless wretch fell pros- 
trate, to deprecate his punishment, and repeated 
a verse of the Koran : “ Paradise is for those who 
command their anger — “I am not angry 
ti — and for those who pardon offences : ” — “ I 
“ pardon your offence : ” — “ and for those who 
“return good for evil;” — “ I give you your 
“ liberty, and four hundred pieces ot silver.” 
With an equal measure of piety, Hosein, the 
younger brother of Hassan, inherited a remnant 
of his father’s spirit, and served with honour 
against the Christians in the siege of Constanti- 
nople. The primogeniture of the line of Ha- 
sh era, and the holy character of grandson of the 
apostle, had centred in his person, and he was 
at liberty to prosecute his claim against Yezid, 
the tyrant of Damascus, whose vices he despised, 
and whose title he had never deigned to acknow- 
ledge. A list was secretly transmitted from 
Cufa to Medina, of one hundred and forty 
thousand Moslems, who professed their attach- 
ment to his cause, and who were eager to draw 
their swords so soon as he should appear on the 
banks of the Euphrates. Against the advice of 
his wisest friends, he resolved to trust his person 
and family in the hands of a perfidious people. 
He traversed the desert of Arabia with a timorous 
retinue of women and chihiren ; but as he ap- 
proached the confines of Irak, he was alarmed 
by the solitary or hostile face of the country, and 
suspected either the defection or ruin of his 
party. His fears were just; Obeidollah, the 
governor of Cufa, had extinguished the first 
sparks of an insurrection ; and Hosein, in the 
plain of Kerbela, w'as encompassed by a body of 
five thousand horse, who intercepted his com- 
munication with the city and the river. He 
might still have escaped to a fortress in the de- 
sert, that had defied the power of Caesar and 
Chosroes, and confided in the fidelity of the 
tribe of Tai, which would have armed ten thou- 
sand warriors in his defence. In a conference 
with the chief of the enemy, he proposed the 
option of three honourable conditions ; that he 
should he allowed to return to Medina, or be 
stationed in a frontier garrison against the Turks, 
or safely conducted to the presence of Yezid. 
But the commands of the caliph, or his lieu- 
tenant, were stern and absolute; and Hosein 
was informed that he must either submit as a 
captive and a criminal to the commander of the 
faithful, or expect the consequences of his rebel- 
lion. “ Do you think,” replied he, “ to terrify 
“me with death?” And, during the short res- 
pite of a night, he prepared with calm and solemn 
resignation to encounter his fate. He checked 
the lamentations of his sister Fatima, who de- 
plored the impending ruin of his house. “ Our 
“ trust,” said Hosein, “ is in God alone. All 
“ things, both in heaven and earth, must perish, 

is copper, witli a bright and mas^ gildinff, 
glitters to the sun at the ciistance of many a mile, ^ ^ ^ 

" Meshed Ali, five or six miles froir ■*’ ' 

Guta, and one hundred pd twenty to the south of Bas 
slze antl form of the modem Jenisalem. Meslied Hose! 

“ore Mpulous, is at the distance of thirty mHes. 

occasion, the strong sense and expression of 
Ju^tTllom^^fierl* ’ ““I'erh arcaxio posse imiieratorem alibi 
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and return to their Creator. My brother, my 

father, my mother, were better than me, and 
“ every Musulman has an example in the pro- 

phet.” He pressed his friends to consult their 
safety by a timely flight : they unanimously re- 
fused to desert or survive their beloved master; 
and their courage was fortified by a fervent 
prayer and the assurance of paradise. On the 
morning of the fatal day, he mounted on horse- 
back, with his sword in one hand and the Koran 
in the other : his generous band of martyrs con- 
sisted only of thirty-two horse and forty foot ; 
but their flanks, and rear were secured by the 
tent-ropes, and by a deep trench which they 
had filled with lighted faggots, according to the 
practice of the Arabs. The enemy advanced 
with reluctance; and one of their chiefs de- 
serted, with thirty followers, to claim the part- 
nership of inevitable death. In every close 
otiset, or single combat, the despair of the Fa- 
timites was Invincible; but the surrounding 
multitudes galled them from a distance with a 
cloud of arrows, and the horses and men were 
successively slain : a truce was allowed on both 
sides for the hour of prayer; and the battle at 
length expired by the death of the last of the 
companions of Hosein. Alone, weary, and 
wounded, he seated himself at the door of his 
tent. As he tested a drop of water, he was 
pierced in the mouth with a dart; and his son 
and nephew, two beautiful youths, were killed 
in his arms. He lifted his hands to heaven, 
they were full of blood, and he uttered a funeral 
prayer for the living and the dead. In a trans- 
port of despair his sister issued from the tent, 
and adjured the general of the Cufians, that he 
would not suffer Hosein to be murdered before 
his eyes*, a tear trickled down his venerable 
beard ; and the boldest of his soldiers fell back 
on every side as the dying hero threw himself 
among them. The remorseless Shainer, a name 
detested by the faithful, 2 'eproaclied their cow- 
ardice ; and the grandson of Mahomet was slain 
with three and thirty strokes of lances and 
swords. After they had trampled on his body, 
they ciirried his head to the castle of Cufa, and 
the inhuman Obeidollah struck him on the ; 
mouth with a cane : Alas ! ” exclaimed an 

aged Musulman, “ on tliese lips have I seen 

the lips of the apostle of God ! ” In a distant 
age and climate the tragic scene of the death of 
Hosein \vill awaken the sympathy of the coldest 
reader. On the annual festival of his mar- 
tyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage to his sepul- 
cljre, his Persian votaries abandon their souls to 
tiie religious frenxy of sorrow and indignation, iso , 

179 I hsive alitidgetl tlie interesting narrative of Ockley (tom. it 
p. 170—231.). It is ionf; and nnimte ; but the pathetic, almost always, 
consists in the detail of little circumstances. .. 

ISO Niebuhr the Dane (Voytiges en Arable, &c. tom. ii. p. 20S, 
&c.} is Tterhaps the onlv European traveller who has dared to visit 
Meshed Ali .and Meshed Hohein. The two sepulchres are m Uie 
liands of the Turks, who tolerate and tax the devotion of the Persian 
heretics. The festival of the death of Hosein is amply described by 
Sir John Chardin, a traveller whom I have ofttm prai^. 

181 The general article of /mam, in D’Herbelofs BlbhotMque, will 

indicate the succession ; and the lives of the twdve are given under 
their respective names. nr v. 

182 The name of Andchrui may seem ridiculous, but the Mam- 
rnetans have liberally borrowed the fables of every religion (bale# 
Preliminary Discourse, p. 80. 82.). In the royal stable trf Ispahan, 
two horses were always kept saddled,, one for the Mahadi himself, the 
other for his lieutenant, Jesus the son of 

183 In tire year of tlie Hegira 200 {A.D. 815.j|. See DHorbelof, 
p. M6. 


When the sisters and children of p^^erity of 
Ali were brought in chains to the 
throne of Damascus, the caliph was ^ 
advised to extirpate the enmity of a popular and 
hoistile race, whom he had injured beyond the 
hope of reconciliation. But Yezid preferred the 
counsels of mercy; and the mourning family w'as 
honourably dismissed to mingle their tears with 
their kindred at Medina. I'he glory of mar- 
tyrdom superseded the right of primogeniture ; 
and the twelve mAMS,^si or pontiffs, of the Per- 
sian creed are Ali, Hassan, Hosein, and the lineal 
descendants of Hosein to the ninth generation. 
Without arms, or treasures, or subjects, they 
successively enjoyed the veneration of the people, 
and provoked the jealousy of the reigning ca- 
liphs: their tombs at Mecca or Medina, on the 
banks of the Euphrates, or in the province of 
Chorasan, are still visited by the devotion of their 
sect. Their names were often the pretence of 
sedition and civil war; but these royal saints 
despised the pomp of the world, submitted to 
the wdll of God and the injustice of man, and 
devoted their innocent lives to the study and 
practice of religion. The twelfth and last of the 
Imams, conspicuous by the title of Maliadii or 
the Guide, surpassed the solitude a#id sanctity 
of his predecessors. He concealed himself in a 
cavern near Bagdad : the time and place of his 
death are unknown ; and his votaries pretend, 
that he still lives, and will appear before the day 
of judgment to overthrow the tyranny of Dejal, 
or the Antichrist ^8® In the lapse of two or 
three centuries the posterity of Abbas, the uncle 
of Mahomet, had multiplied to the number of 
thirty- three thousand the race of Ali might 
be equally prolific ; the meanest individual was 
above the first and gi'eatest of princes ; and the 
most eminent w’^ere supposed to excel the perfec- 
tion of angels. But their adverse fortune, and 
the wide extent of the Musulman empire, al- 
lowed an ample scope for every bold and artful 
impostor, who claimed affinity with the holy 
seed : the sceptre of the Alrnohades in Spain 
and Africa, of the Fatimites in Egypt and 
Syria,^6** of the Sultans of Yemen, and of the 
Sophis of Persia, ^ 85 has been consecrated by this 
vague and ambiguous title. Under their reigns 
it might be dangerous to dispute the legitimacy 
of their birth ; and one of the Fatimite caliphs 
silenced an indiscreet question by drawing his 
scimeter: “ This,” said Mocz, “is my pedi- 
“ gree ; and tliese,” casting an handful of gold 
to his soldiers, “ and these are my kindred and 
“ my children.’* In the various conditions of 
princes, or doctors, or nobles, or merchants, or 

184 D’Herlwlot, p. 342, The enemies of the Fatimites dj^rracetl 
them by a Jewish origin. Vet they accurately deduced their genea- 
from Jaafar, the slxtli Irnaro ; and the impartial Ahuiff-da 
allows (Annah Moslem, p. 2.79.) that they were owned by many, 
qtti absque controverhia genuiiii sunt A lid arum, homines propaginum 
sure eentls exacte callenties. He quotes some lines from the cele- 
bnited or Ratuli, Egone humilitatetn induam in terris hos- 

tium (X suspect him to be an Edrissite of Sicily) cum in jSijutypto 
: sit Chalifa de gexite Alii, quocuin ego cojnnmnem habeo paaciu et 
.■ vindicein. ■ ' ■ 

JH5 The kings of Persia of the last dynasty are descended from 
! Sheik Sefi, a saint of the xivth cwu«rj,axnl through him from Moussa 
! Oassem, the son of Hixseiii, the son of Ali (Olearius, p. 93". Chardin, 
i tom. iii. p. 288.). But I cannot trace the inttsrmediate degrees in any 
i genuine or fabulotis titdigree* If they were truly Fatimites, they 
mkht draw tJieir origin from the princes of Mazanderan, who reigned 
in the ixth century (D'Herhelot, p. 96-). 
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beggars, a swarm of the genuine or fictitious 
descendants of ]\IahoiTiet and AH is honoured 
with the appellation of sheiks, or sherifs, or 
emirs. Jo the Ottoman empire, they are dis- 
tinguished by a green turban, receive a stipend 
from the treasury, are judged only by their chief, 
and, however debased by fortune or character, 
still assert the proud pre-eminence of their birth. 
A family of three hundred persons, the pure and 
orthodox branch of the caliph Hassan, is pre- 
served without taint or suspicion in the holy 
cities of IVIecca and Medina, and still retains, 
after the revolutions of twelve centuries, the 
custody of the temple and the sovereignty of 
their native land. The fame and merit of Ma- 
homet would ennoble a plebeian race, and the 
ancient blood of the Koreish transcends the 
recent majesty of the kings of the earth.i86 
Sacms of talents of Mahomet are entitled 

kiaheKae*. to our applause, but his success has 
perhaps too strongly attracted our admiration. 
Are we surprised that a multitude of proselytes 
should embrace the doctrine and the passions of 
an eloquent fanatic ? In the heresies of the 
church, the same seduction has been tried and 
repeated from the time of the apostles to that of 
the reformers. Does it seem incredible that a 
private citizen should grasp the sword and the 
sceptre, subdue his native country, and erect 
a monarchy by his victorious arms? In the 
moving picture of the dynasties of the East, an 
hundr^ fortunate usurpers have arisen from a 
baser origin, surmounted more formidable ob- 
&tacle% and filled a larger scope of empire and 
conquest. Mahomet was alike instructed to 
preach and to fight j and the union of these op- 
pemte qualities, while it enhanced his merit, 
contributed to his success : the operation of 
force and persuasion, of enthusiasm and fear, 
continually acted on each other, till every I^arrier 
yielded to their irresistible power. His voice 
invited the Arabs to freedom and victory, to 
arms and rapine, to the indulgence of their dar- 
ling passions in this world and the others the 
restraints which he imposed were requisite to 
establisli the credit of tfie propliet, and to exer- 
cise the obedience of the people ; and the only 
objection to his success ■was his rational creed 
permanweyof Unity and perfections of God. 

bisrfciigion. Jt jg not the propagation, but the 
pennanency, of his religion that deserves our 
W'onder: the same pure and perfect impression 
whicli he engraved at iMecca and Medina is pre- 
served, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, 
by the Indian, the African, and the Turkish 
proselytes of the Koran. If the Christian 
apostles, St. Peter or St. Paul, could return to 
tlie Vatican, they might possil)Iy enquire the 
name of the deity who is worshipped with such 
mysterious rites in that magnificent temple ; at 
Oxford or Geneva, they would experience less 
surprise; but it might still be incumbent on 
them to peruse the catecliism of the church, and 
to study the orthodox commentators on their 
own writings and the words of their master. 


e ^ the femdy of Mahomet and Ali is most 
r Detnemiis Cantemtr (Hist, of the Othman 
ietmhr {Description de I’Arabie, p. 9—16. 317, 


But the Turkish dome of St. Sophia, with an 
increase of splendour and size, represents the 
humble tabernacle erected at Medina by the 
hands of Mahomet. The Mahometans have 
uniformly withstood the temptation of reducing 
the object of their faith and devotion to a level 
with the senses and imagination of man. “ I 
“ believe in one God, and Mahomet the apostle 
“ of God,” is the simple and invan‘a])]e profes- 
sion of Islam. The intellectual image of tlic 
Deity has never been degraded by any visible 
idol ; the honours of the prophet have never 
transgressed the measure of human virtue ; and 
his living precepts have restrained the gratitude 
of his disciples wuthin the bounds of reason and 
religion. The votaries of Ali have indeed con- 
secrated the memory of their hero, his wife, and 
his children, and some of the Persian doctors 
pretend that the divine essence was incarnate in 
the person of the Imams ; but their superstition 
is universally condemned by the Sonnites ; and 
their impiety has aiforded a seasonable warning 
against the worship of saints and martyrs. The 
metaphysical questions on the attributes of God, 
and the liberty of man, have been agitated in the 
schools of the Maliomctans, as well as in those 
of the Christians ; but among the fonner they 
have never engaged the passions of the people, 
or disturbed the tranquillity of the state. The 
cause of this important difference may be found 
in the separation or union of the regal and sa- 
cerdotal characters. It was the interest of the 
caliphs, the successors of the prophet and com- 
manders of the faithful, to repress and discou- 
, rage all religious innovations: the order, the 
discipline, the temporal and spiritual ambition 
of the clergy, are unknown to the Moslems; 
and the sages of the law are the guides of their 
conscience and the oracles of their faith. From 
the Atlantic to the Ganges, the Koran is acknow- 
ledged as the fundamental code, not only of 
theology, but of civil and criminal jurisprudence; 
and the laws wdiich regulate the actions and the 
property of mankind, are guarded by the infal- 
lible and immutable sanction of the will of God. 
This religious servitude is attended witli some 
practical disadvantage: the illiterate legislator 
had been often misled by his own prejudices and 
those of his country ; and the institutions of tlie 
Arabian desert may be ill adapted to the wealth 
and numbers of Ispahan and Constantinople. 
On these occasions, the Cadhi respectfully places 
on his head the holy volume, and substitutes a 
dexterous interpretation, more apposite to the 
principles of equity and the manners and policy 
of the times. 

His beneficial or pernicious in- 
fluence on the public happiness is Sard/Ss 
the last consideration in the cha- 
racter of Mahomet. The most bitter or most 
bigoted of his Christian or Jewish foes will 
surely allow that he assumed a false commission 
to inculcate a salutary doctrine, less perfect only 
than their own. He piously supposed, as the 
basis of his religion, the truth and sanctity of 

&C.). It 18 much to be lamented, that the Danish traveller was un- 
able to purchase the chronicles of Arabia. 
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their prior revelations, the virtues and miracles 
of their founders. The idols of Arabia were 
broken before the throne of God ; the blood of 
human victims was expiated by prayer, and 
fasting, and alms, the laudable or innocent arts 
of devotion ; and his rewards and punishments 
of a future life were painted by the images most 
congenial to an ignorant and carnal generation. 
Mahomet was perhaps incapable of dictating a 
moial and political system for the use of his 
countrymen ; but he breathed among the faith- 
ful a spirit of charity and friendship, recom- 
mended the practice of the social virtues, and 
checked, by his laws and precepts, the thirst of 
revenge and the oppression of widows and or- 
phans. The hostile tribes were united in faith 
and obedience, and the valour which had been 
idly spent in domestic quarrels was vigorously 
directed against a foreign enemy. Had the im- 
pulse been less powerful, Arabia, free at home, 
and formidable abroad, might have flourished 
under a succession of her native monarchs. Her 
sovereignty was lost by the extent and rapidity 
of conquest. The colonies of the nation were 
scattered over the East and West, and their blood 
was mingled with the blood of their converts 
and captives. After the reign of three caliphs, 
the throne was transported from Medina to the 
valley of Damascus and the banks of the Tigris ; 
the holy cities were violated by impious war; 
Arabia was ruled by the rod of a subject, per- 
haps of a stranger; and tlie Bedoweens of the 
desert, awakening from their dream of domi- 
nion, resumed their old and solitary independ- 
ence. 187 


CHAP. LI. 

The Conquest of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Afnca, 
and Spain, by the Arabs or Saracens. — Em.- 
pire of the Caliphs, or Successors of Mahomet. 
— State of the Christians, ^c. under their Go- 
mmnvent. 

Union of the rcvoIution of Arabia had not 

A the character of tlie Arabs ; 

the death of Mahomet was the sig- 
nal of independence; and the hasty structure 
of his power and religion tottered to its found- 
ations. A small and faithful band of his primi- 
tive disciples had listened to his eloquence, and 
shared his distress; had fled with the apostle 
from the persecution of Mecca, or had received 
the fugitive in the walls of Medina. The in- 
creasing myriads, who acknowledged Mahomet 
as their king and prophet, had been compelled 
by his arms, or allured by bis prosperity. The 

187 The writers of the Modem Universal History (vol.i. and ii.) 
have compiled, in 850 folio p: 45 :es, the life of Mahomet and the annals 
of the caliphs. They enjoywl the atlviintagu of reading, and sorne^ 
times correcting, the Arabic texts ; yet, notwithstanding their high- 
sounding boasts, I cannot iind, after the conclusion of niy work, tiiat 
tljev have afforded rnc much (if any) additional information. The 
dull mass is not quickened by a .spark of philosophy or taste : and the 
cotnpilers indulge tlie cnticism of acrimonious bigotry against Ikm- 
lainvilUcrs, Sale, Gagnicr, and all who have treated Mahomet with 
favour, or even jiLstice. » . 

I See the description of the city and country of A1 Yamanah, m 
AbuUeda, Dcscript. Arabiie, p. GO, Gl. In tbe-raiith caatury, there 
were some mins, and a few palms ; but in the present century, the 
same ground is occupiefi by the visions and an,n» of a modem prophet, 
whose tenets iwc iiniieileotly known (Niebuhr, itescriptioa de l*Ara- 
t)ie, P.29G-302.J. 
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polytheists were confounded by the simjile idea 
of a solitary and invisible God : the pride of the 
Christians and Jews disdained the yoke of a 
mortal and contemporary legislator. Their ha- 
bits of faith and obedience were not sufficiently 
confirmed; and many of the new converts re- 
gretted the venerable antiquity of the law of 
Moses, or the rites and mysteries of the Catholic 
church, or the idols, the sacrifices, the joyous 
festivals, of their Pagan ancestors. The jarring 
interests and hereditai-y feuds of the Arabian 
tribes had not yet coalesced in a system of union 
and subordination ; and the barbarians were im- 
patient of the mildest and most salutary laws 
that curbed their passions, or violated their cus- 
toms. They submitted with reluctance to the 
religious precepts of the Koran, the abstinence 
from wine, the fast of the Ramadan, and the 
daily repetition of five prayers; and the alms 
and tithes, which W’ere collected for the trea- 
sury of Medina, could be distinguished only by 
a name from the payment of a perpetual and 
ignominious tribute. The example of Ma- 
homet had excited a spirit of fanaticism or im- 
posture, and several of his rivals presumed to 
imitate the conduct and defy the authority of 
the living prophet. At the head of the fugitwes 
and auxiliaries, the first caliph was reduced to 
the cities of Mecca, Medina, and Tayef; and 
perhaps tlie Koreish would have restored the 
idols of the Caaba, if their levity had not been 
checked by a seasonable reproof. Ye men of 
“ Mecca, will ye be the last to embrace and the 
first to abandon the religion of Islam ?” After 
exhorting the Moslems to confide in the aid of 
God and his apostle, Abubeker resolved, by a 
vigorous attack, to prevent the junction of the 
rebels. The women and children were safely 
lodged in the cavities of the mountains ; the war- 
riors, marching under eleven banners, diffused 
the terror of their arms ; and the appearance of 
a militai*y force revived and confirmed the 
loyalty of the faithful. The inconstant tribes 
accepted, with humble repentance, the duties of 
prayer, and fasting, and alms ; and, after some 
examples of success and severity, the most 
daring apostates fell prostrate before the sword 
of the Lord and of Caled. In the fertile pro- 
vince of Yamanah, t between tlie Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Persia, in a city not inferior to 
Medina itself, a powerful chief, his name was 
Moseilama, had assumed the character of a pro- 
phet, and the tribe of Hanifa listened to his 
voice. A female prophetess was attracted by 
his reputation; the decencies of words and 
actions were spurned by these favourites of 
heaven;*^ and they employed several days in 
mystic and amorous converse. An obscure 

2 Their first salutation may be transcribed, but cannot be translsrtcd. 
It was thus that Moseilama said or sung : — 

Burge tandem itaque streaue i)ermolenda ; nam stratus libi thorsis 
est. 

Aut in prop&talotentona si veils, aut in aliditiore cubiculo si mails ; 

Aut supinam te humi cxpoireoiam fustigobo, sd velis, aut si malls 
manibus pedibusque nixarn. 

Aut si veils ejus (JPriapt) gemino triente, aut si malis totus veniam- 

Itno, totus venito, O Apostole Dtl, clamabat foemina. Id ipsum 
■ dicebai ' 

Moseilama mihi quoque suggessit Deus. 

The ja-OThetessSegjah, after the fall of her lover, returned to idolatry; 
but, under tlie reijm of M oawiyah, she became a Musuimati, and died 
at Basseara (Abulteda, Anna!, vers* Eeiske, p. 63.J. 
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sentence of his Koran, or book, is yet extant j 3 
and ill the pride of his mission, Moseilama con- 
descended to offer a partition of the earth. The 
proposal was answered by Mahomet with con- 
tempt 5 but the rapid progress of the impostor 
awakened the fears of his successor ; forty thou- 
sand Moslems were assembled under the standard 
of Caled j and the existence of their faith was 
resigned to the event of a decisive battle. In 
the first action they were repulsed with tlie loss 
of twelve hundred men ; but the skill and perse- 
verance of their general prevailed : their defeat 
was avenged by the slaughter of ten thousand 
infidels; and Moseilama himself was pierced by 
an iEthiopian slave with the same javelin which 
had mortally wounded the uncle of Mahomet. 
The various rebels of Arabia, without a chief or 
a cause, were speedily suppressed by the power 
and discipline of the rising monarc%; and the 
whole nation again professed, and more stedfastly 
held, the religion of the Koran. The ambition 
of the caliphs provided an immediate exercise 
for the restless spirit of the Saracens ; their va- 
lour was united in the prosecution of an holy 
war ; and their enthusiasm was equally con- 
firmed by opposition and victory. 

Character of From the rapid conquests of the 

their caliphs. Saracens a presumption will natu- 
rally arise, that the first caliphs commanded in 
person the armies of the faithful, and sought the 
crown of martyrdom in the foremost ranks of 
the battle. The courage of Abubeker,^ Omar,3 
and Othman,® had indeed been tried in the per- 
secution and wars of the prophet ; and the per- 
sonal assurance of paradise must have taught 
them to despise the pleasures and dangers of the 
present world. But they ascended the tlirone in 
a venerable or mature age ; and esteemed the 
domestic cares of religion and justice the most 
impojtant duties of a sovereign. Except the 
presence of Omar at die siege of Jerusalem, their 
longest expeditions were the frequent pilgrimage 
from Medina to Mecca; and they calmly re- 
ceived the tidings of victory as they prayed or 
preached before the sepulchre of the prophet. 
The austere and frugal measure of their lives 
was the effect of virtue or habit, and the 4 )ride 
of their simplicity insulted the vain magnificence 
of the kings of the earth. When Abubeker 
assumed the office of caliph, he enjoined his 
daughter Ayesha to take a strict account of his 
private patrimony, tliat it might be evident 
w'hether he were enriched or impoverished by 
the service of the state. He thought himself 
entitled to a stipend of three pieces of gold, with 
the sufficient maintenance of a single camel and 
a black slave ; but on the Friday of each week 
he distributed the residue of his own and the 
public money, first to the most worthy, and then 
to the most indigent, of the Moslems. The re- 
mains of his wealth, a coarse garment, and five 
pieces of gold, were delivered to his successor, 

S See this text, ■which demonstrates a God ftxan the work of gener- 
ation, in Aiiuhihiragiu. (Sju'i'inien, Hist. Axahma, p. 13.. afld Dy- 
nast. M. lOS.) Atiiifwia { Annal. p. SS.). ^ ^ , aaa uy 

4 Hh reign m Eutyclwiib, tom.ii. p,26i, Elmacin, p. 18. Ahul- 
Al)ulfedB, p. GO. D’Herbelot, p. 58. 

^ HUmtns in Eutychiiis, p.26l. Elmacm, p.M. Abttlphatagius, 
■p-lU). Alnilfrda.p.fiR, D'lierhelot.p. G86. * 
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who lamented with a modest sigh his own in- 
ability to equal such an admirable model. Yet 
the abstinence and humility of Omar were not 
inferior to the virtues of Abubeker ; his food 
consisted of barley-bread or dates ; his drink was 
water; he preached in a gown that was torn or 
tattered in twelve places ; and a Persian satrap, 
who paid his homage to the conqueror, found 
him asleep among the beggars on the steps of ■ 
the mosch of Medina. Economy is the source 
of liberality, and the increase of the revenue 
enabled Omar to establish a just and perpetual 
reward for the past and present services of the 
faithful. Careless of his own emolument, he 
assigned to Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, the 
first and most ample allowance of twenty-five 
thousand drams or pieces of silver. Five thou- 
sand were allotted to each of the aged warriors, 
the relics of the field of Beder, and the last and 
meanest of the companions of Mahomet was dis- 
tinguished by the annual reward of three thou- 
sand pieces. One thousand was the stipend of 
the veterans wdio had fought in the first battles 
against the Greeks and Persians ; and the de- 
creasing pay, as low as fifty pieces of silver, was 
adapted to the respective merit and seniority of 
the soldiers of Omar. Under his reign, and that 
of his predecessor, the conquerors of the East 
vrere the trusty servants of God and the people : 
the mass of the public treasure was consecrated 
to the expenses of peace and war; a prudent 
mixtui’e of justice and bounty maintained the 
discipline of the Saracens, and they united, by 
a rare felicity, the despatch and execution of 
despotism, with the equal and frugal maxims of 
a republican government. The heroic courage of 
Ali,7 the consummate prudence of Moawiyab,® 
excited the emulation of their subjects ; and the 
talents wdiich had been exercised in the school 
of civil discord, were more usefully applied to 
propagate the faith and dominion of the pro- 
j^het. In the sloth and vanity of the palace of 
Damascus, the succeeding princes of the house 
of Ommiyah were alike destitute of the quali- 
fications of statesmen and of saints. 9 Yet the 
spoils of unknown nations were continually laid 
at the foot of their throne ; and the uniform as- 
cent of the Arabian greatness must be ascribed to 
the spirit of the nation rather than the abilities 
of their chiefs. A large deduction must be 
allowed for the weakness of their enemies. The 
birth of Mahomet was fortunately placed in the 
most degenerate and disorderly period of the 
Persians, the Romans, and the barbarians of 
Europe : the empires of Trajan, or even of Con- 
stantine or Charlemagne, would have repelled 
the assault of the naked Saracens, and the tor- 
rent of fanaticism might have been obscurely 
lo.st in the sands of Arabia, 

In the victorious days of the Ro- 
man republic, it had been the aim quests, 
of the senate to confine their consuls and le- 

7 Ffis reign in Eutychius, p. Elniucm, p. 51. Abulpharagius, 
p. 117, Abulfeda, p.srj. D’ilerbelot, p. 80. 

8 His reign in Eutyoluus, p, 314. Elmacin, p. 54. Abulpharagim, 
p. 1‘25. Abulfcda, p. 101, D'HerlwIot, p. 58(>. 

9 Theirreigjis in Eutychiu-s, tom, ii. p. .300—395. Elmacin, p. 59— 
JOS. Abulphar-'gius, Uvnast. ix. p. 15i4-1.39. Aimlfeda, p. Ill ~ 14t. 
U’Herlielot, Biblioth^iqueOrientale, p.fiyi., aiidthe particular articles 
of the Ommiades. 
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gions to a single war, and completely to sup- 
press a first enemy before they provoked the 
hostilities of a second. These timid maxims of 
policy were disdained by the magnanimity or 
enthusiasm of the Arabian caliphs. With the 
same vigour and success they invaded the suc- 
cessors of Augustus, and those of Artaxerxes j 
and the rival monarchies at the same instant 
became the prey of an enemy whom they had 
been so long accustomed to despise. In the ten 
years of the administration of Omar, the S^ira- 
cens reduced to his obedience thirty-six thou- 
sand cities or castles, destroyed four thousand 
churches or temples of the unbelievers, and 
edified fourteen hundred moschs for the exer- 
cise of the religion of Mahomet. One hundred 
years after his fiight from Mecca, the arms and 
the reign of his successors extended from India 
to the Atlantic Ocean, over the various and dis- 
tant provinces, which may be comprised under 
the names of, I. Persia j II. Syria j III. Egypt; 
IV. iVfrica ; and, V. Spain. Under this general 
division, I shall proceed to unfold these me- 
morable transactions; despatching with brevity 
the remote and less interesting conquests of the 
East, and reserving a fuller narrative for those 
domestic countries which had been included 
■within the pale of the Roman empire. Yet I 
must excuse my own defects by a just com- 
plaint of the blindness and insufficiency of my 
guides. The Greeks, so loquacious in contro- 
versy, have not been anxious to celebrate the 
triumphs of their enemies, After a century 
of ignorance, the first annals of the Musulmans 
were collected in a great measure from the 
voice of tradition.il Among the numerous pro- 
ductions of Arabic and Persian literature, i^ our 
interpreters have selected the imperfect sketches 
of a more recent age. The art and genius of his- 
tory have ever been unknown to the Asiatics ; 
they are ignorant of the laws of criticism ; and 
our monkish chronicles of the same period may 
be compared to their most popular works, wliich 
are never vivified by the spirit of philosophy and 
freedom. The Oriental JLihrary of a French- 
man 15 would instruct the most learned mufti 
of the East ; and perhaps the Arabs might not 

10 For the Tilth and viiith century, we ha\'e scarcely any ocririnal. 
ftTidence of the Byzantine historians, except the Chronicles of Tiieo- 
phanes {Theophaiiis Confessoris Chronograpiiia, Gr. et J,at. cum notis 
Jacobi (5oar. i*aris, 1055, in folio ) ; and the Abridgment of Nice- 

f horns (Nicephori ratriarchse, C. P. Breviarium Historicum, Gr. et 
.at. Paris, IG IS, in folio), who both lived in the beginning of the Ixth 
century (see flanckius tie Scriptor, Byzant. p, SlOO— 246.). Their con- 
temporary Photius does not seem to be more opulent. After praising 
tlie style of Nicephoros, he adds, Kat iXeoi; troXXovs ccm. rov vpo avrov 
{LTroKpvfrrop.cvvi; Tr)!; tirtopta.^ tt} cmvypa.^r}, and only' COIitplains Of 
his extreme brevity {Phot. BibJiot. cod. Ixvi. p. 100.). Some additions 
may be gleaned from the more recent histories of Cedrenus and Zo- 
naras of the xiith century. 

11 Tabari, or A1 Tabari, a native of Taborottan, a famous Imam of 
Bagdad, and the Livy of the Arabians, fmisl'.ed his general history in 
the \earof the Hegira .'502 fA-D- DM.). At the request of his friends, 
he reduci d a work of 50,000 sheets to a more reasonal Je size. But his 
Arabic original is known only by the Persiair and Turkish versions. 
The Saracenic history of fibn Amid, or Elmacin, is said to tie an i 
abridgment of the great Tabari (Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. il. ] 
preface, p. xxxix., and list of authors, d’Herbelot, p. S66. S70. 1014.), ■ 

12 Besides the lists of authors fratned b\ Prideaux (Life of Malio- 
met p. 179— ISfc.), Ocklev (at the end of his second volume), and 
Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Genglscan, p. .025—550.), we find in the > 
BibUoth<i(}ue Orientale Tankh, a catalogue of two or three hundred 
histories or chronicles of the East, of which not more tlian three or 
four are older than Tabari. A lively sketch of Oriental literature is 
given by Reiske (in his Prodiclagmata ad Hagii Chalifse librum 
morialero, ad calcem Abulfedae Tabulae Syrioa, Lipsia*, 1766) ; but his 
project and the French version of Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Timur 
Bee, tom. i. preface p, xlv.) have fallen to thegrcaind, 

IS The particular historians and geographers will he occasicmally 
introduced. The four following titles reiJresent the annals which 
have jguided me in this general narrative : . — 1. AnmJes Eut^ehii Fa- 
triarchm Atexo^nni^ at JBdtrardp Pwoekio, Oxm. 1656, S vols. in 4t0* 

A pompous edition of an indifferent autitior, translated by Pocock to 


find in a single historian so clear and com- 
prehensive a narrative of their own exploits 
as that wduch iviii be deduced in tlie ensuing 
sheets. 

I. In the first year of the first 
caliph, his lieutenant Caied, the 
Sword of God, and the scourge of 
the infidels, advanced to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, and reduced the cities of Anbar and 
Hira. Westward of the i*uins of Babylon, a 
tribe of sedentary Arabs had fixed themselves 
on the verge of the desert ; and Hira was the 
seat of a race of kings who had embraced the 
Christian religion, and reigned above six hun- 
dred years under the shadow of the throne of 
Persia. 16 The last of the Mondars was defeated 
and slain by Caied ; his son was sent a captive 
to Medina ; his nobles bowed before the succes- 
sor of the prophet ; the people was tempted by 
the example and success of their countrymen ; 
and the caliph accepted, as the first-fruits of 
foreign conquest, an annual tribute of seventy 
thousand pieces of gold. The conquerors, and 
even their historians, were astonished by the 
dawn of their future greatness : ’'‘In the same 
“ year,” says Elmacin, “ Caleb fought many 
“ signal battles ; an immense multitude of the 
“ infidels w’as slaughtered ; and spoils, infinite 
“ and innumerable, were acquired by the vic- 
“ torious Moslems.’’' But the invincible Caied 
was soon transferred to the Syrian -w’ar : the in- 
vasion of the Persian frontier was conducted by 
less active or less prudent commanders : the Sa- 
racens were repulsed with loss in the passage of 
the Euphrates ; and, though they chastised the 
insolent pursuit of the Magians, their remaining 
forces still hovered in the desert of Babylon. 

The indignation and fears of the 
Persians suspended for a moment Cadc^i^ 
their intestine divisions. By the ■^•^* 636 . 
unanimous sentence of the priests and nobles, 
their queen Arzema was deposed ; the sixth of 
the transient usurpers, w'lio had arisen and va- 
nished in three or four years, since the death of 
Chosroes and the retreat of HeracHus. Her 
tiara W'as placed on the head of Yezdegerd, the 
grandson of Chosroes ; and the same sera, which 

gratify the presbyteurian p^udices of his friend Seldars. % Jffhimia 
Saraemica Gtot^i BImarint, operd et siudh Thmw Krpmii, in 4to. 
Lttf'd, Bafai'mtrn, 1 625. He is said to have hastily translated a cornijit 
MS., and his version is often deficient in style and sense- 3. Hutona 
cmipendioaa Dp/naetiMrum a Gregmo Ahttphuraff\ irderprete Efhmrda 
Focockio, In 4to. Oxon. 1065. More useful for the literary tlsan the 
civil history of the East. 4. Alntlfedfs Anmitex Mnalemin ad Ann. Be- 
gins ccccvi. a Jo, Jac, Reuke, in 410. Lipeix, 1764, The best of our 
Chronicles, both for the original and version, yet how far below the 
name of Abnlieda ! We know that he wrote at Hmnah, in the xivih 
century. I'be three former were Christians of the xtb, xiith, and 
xiilth centuries ; tlie t-wo tirst, natives of Egypt, a Melehite patriarch, 
and a Jacobite .scribe. 

14 M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. pref. p. xix. xx.) has cha- 
racterised, with truth and knowhxlgc, the two sorts of .rlrabian histo« 
rians ; the dry annalist, and tlie tumid and flowery orator. 

15 Bitilioth^jue Orientale, par M. d’Herbelot, m folio, Paris, 1697. 
For the character of the resiiectable author, ronsult his friend Theve- 
not (Voyages du I^jvant, part. i. ch- 1.). His work is an agreeable 
miscellany, which must gratify every taste ; but 1 never can digest the 
alphabetical ortler, and I find him mos-e satisfactory in the I'ersiaa 
than the Arabic history. The recent surnilement from the paj»ers of 
MM. Vib^lou and Gafland (in folio, La Ifaye, 1779) is of a diiiferent 
cast, a medley o4' tales, prova-bs, and ChineMs antiquities. 

16 Pocock will explain the chronology (Specimen Hist. Aralmiu„ 
p. 66—74.), and IPAnville the geogi-apfiy {I'Eutdxrate et le Tigre, 
p, 125.), of the Dynasty of the Aimontiars, The English stcliolar 
undenstood more Arabic than, the Mufti of Aleppo (Ocklev, vol. ii. 
p,34.); the French geographer is equally at home iu every age and 
every climate of the world. 

17 Fecit et Chaled plurima in hoc anno prcelia, in quihxis vioerunt 
Mn&litni, et infidelium immensa multitxidme occLsa siKdia infinita et 
innumeiai sunt nacti (Hist. Saracenica, p. 20.). The Christian annalist 
slides into tiite national and compendious terj'n of ittfideh, and I eften. 
adopt (X ho|ie without sctmdal) this cliaracteristic mode of expres- 
sionu 
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coincides with an astronomical penod^JB has re- 
corded the fall of the Sassanian dyriasty and the 
rehVioii of Zoroaster.iy The youth and inex- 
perience of the prince, he was only fifteen years 
of age, declined a perilous encounter ; the royal 
standard was delivered into the hands of his 
general Rustam j and a remnant of thirty thou- 
sand regular troops was swelled in truth, or in 
opinion, to one hundred and twenty thousand 
subjects, or allies, of the great king* The 
Moslems, whose numbers w^ere reinforced from 
tw^elve to thirty thousand, had pitched their 
camp ill the plains of Cadesia : 20 and their line, 
tliough it consisted of fewer wtcw, could produce 
more soldiers than the unwieldy host of the in- 
fidels. I shall here observe, what I must often 
repeat, that the charge of the Arabs was not, like 
that of the Greeks and Romans, the effort of a 
firm and compact infantry ; their military force 
was chiefly formed of cavalry and archers ; and 
the engagement, which was often interrupted 
and often renewed by single combats and flying 
skirmishes, might be protracted without any de- 
cisive event to the continuance of several dap. 
The periods of the battle of Cadesia were distin- 
guished by their peculiar appellations. The 
first, from the well-timed appearance of six 
tliousand of the Syrian brethren, W'as denomin- 
ated the day of snccour* The day of concussion 
might express the disorder of one, or perhaps of 
botii, of the contending armies. The third, a 
nocturnal tumult, received the whimsical name 
of the night of barking, from the discordant 
clamours, which w^ere compared to the inarti- 
culate sounds of the fiercest animals. The 
morning of the succeeding day determined the 
fate of Persia; and a seasonable whirlwind 
drove a cloud of dust against the faces of the un- 
thslievers. The clangor of arms was re-echoed 
to the tent of Rustam, who, far unlike the an- 
cient hero of his name, was gently reclining in 
a cool and tranquil shade, amidst the baggage 
of his camp, and the train of mules that were 
laden with gold and silver. On the sound of 
danger he started from his couch ; but his flight 
w^as overtfiken by a valiant Arab, who caught 
him by the foot, struck off* his head, hoisted it on 
a lance, and instantly returning to the field of 
battle, carried slaughter and dismay among the 
thickest ranks of the Persians. Tlie Saracens 
confess a loss of seven thousand five hundred 
men; and the battle of Cadesia is justly de- 
scribed by the epithets of obstinate and atro- 
cious.2i The standard of the monarchy was 
overthrown and captured in the field — a leathern 
apron of a blacksmith, who, in ancient times, 
had arisen the deliverer of Persia; but this 

18 A cycle of 120 years, at the end of which an intercalary month of 
30 days supplied the «se of our bissextile, and restored the integrity 
cf the solar year. In a great revolution of 1440 year*, this intercalation 
was successively removed from the first to the twelfth month ; but 
Hyde and Freret are involved in a profound controversy, wheth« the 
twelve, or early debt of these changes were accomptished before the 
«era of Yezd<^eru, which Is unanimously fixed to the 16th of June, 
A. n. 632. How laboriously does tlie curious spirit of Europe explore 
thetekestand most distant antiquities (Hyde, de Religione Pa^sarum, 
p. 181—211. Freret m the Mem. de PA^emie des In- 
wntowjt iom. Xri. p. «35-.267d J 
1| Nine dajw after the death of Mahomet {7th June, A. B. 632) we 
fjjMl the Kxa. of Yezdegerd (Ifith Jane, A. B. 632), axrd his accession 

BJapred^essoiw 

coiddnot, U-ierefore, resist the armsof the c^ii^OTOMc s imd these un- 
■^'-‘sUonaUe of Abolpha- 


badge of heroic poverty was disguised, and al- 
most concealed, by a profusion of precious 
gems.2‘2 After this victory, the wealthy pro- 
vince of Irak, or Assyria, submitted to the ca- 
liph, and his conquests were firmly established 
by the speedy foundation of Bassora,23 a place 
which ever commands the trade and navigation 
of the Persians. At the distance of fourscore 
miles from the gulf, the Euphrates and I'igris 
unite in a broad and direct current, which is 
aptly styled the river of the Arabs. In the 
midway, between the junction and the moutli 
of these fiimous streams, the new settlement 
%vas planted on the western hank : tlie first co- 
lony was composed of eight hundred Moslems ; 
but the influence of the situation soon reared 
a flourishing and populous capital. The air, 
though excessively hot, is pure and healthy : 
the meadows are filled with palm-trees and 
cattle; and one of the adjacent valleys has been 
celebrated among the four paradises or gardens 
of Asia. Under the first caliphs, Foundation 
the jurisdiction of this Arabian co- 
lony extended over the southern provinces of 
Persia: the city has been sanctified by the 
tombs of the companions and martyrs ; and the 
vessels of Europe still frequent the port of Bas- 
sora, as a convenient station and passage of the 
Indian trade. 

After the defeat of Cadesia, a sack of Ma. 
country intersected by rivers and A/nfos?, 
canals might have opposed an in- March, 
superable barrier to the victorious cavalry; 
and the walls of Ctesiphon or Madayn, which 
had resisted the battering rams of the Ro- 
mans, would not have yielded to the darts of 
the Saracens. But the flying Persians were 
overcome by the belief, that the last day of 
their religion and empire was at hand : the 
strongest posts were abandoned by treachery 
or cowardice ; and the king, with a part of his 
family and treasures, escaped to Hoi wan at the 
foot of the Median hills. In the third month 
after the battle. Said, the lieutenant of Omar, 
passed the Tigris without opposition : the capital 
was taken by assault ; and the disorderly resist- 
ance of the people gave a keener edge to the 
sabres of the Moslems, who shouted with re- 
ligious transport, This is the white palace of 
“ Chosroes ; this is the promise of the apostle of 

God ! ” The naked robbers of the desert were 
suddenly enriched beyond the measure of their 
hope or knowledge. Each chamber revealed a 
new treasure secreted with ai't, or ostentatiously 
displayed : the gold and silver, the various ward- 
robes and precious furniture, surpassed (says 
Abulfeda) the estimate of fancy or numbers; 

20 Cadesia, says the Nubian geographer (p. 121.), is in margine soli- 
tudinis, 61 leagues from Bagdad, and twosrations from Cufa. Otter 
(Voyage, tom. i. p. 163.1 reckons 13 leagues, and observes, that the 
place as supplied with dates and water. 

21 Atfox,contumax, plus seme! renovatum, are the well-chosen ex- 
pressions of the translator of Abulfeda (Keiske, p. 69.). 

22 D’Herbelot, Blblioth^sque Orientaie, p. 297* 348. 

23 Tbe reader may satisfy himself on the subject of Bassora, by con- 
sulting the following writers : - Geograph, Nuhiens. n. 121. D'Her- 
^lot, Bihliothfinue Orientaie, p. 1S2. BAnville, I’Euphrate et le 
Tigre, p, 1^. 133. 145. Kaynat, Hist. Philostyphique des deux Indes, 

Voyages da Fietro della Valle, tom.iy. p,370-- 
P-A-10-247. De Thevmot, tom. ii. 
1^1^5—584. D’Otter,tom.ii. p.45— 78. ItelSiiebuhr,toKi.li. p.i72— 
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and another historian defines the untold and 
almost infinite mass, by the fabulous comput- 
ation of three thousands of thousands of thou- 
sands of pieces of gold. ^4 Some minute though 
curious fiicts represent the contrast of riches 
and ignorance. From the remote islands of the 
Indian Ocean, a large provision of camphire^s 
had been imported, which is employed with a 
mixture of wax to illuminate the palaces of the 
East. Strangers to the name and properties of 
that odoriferous gum, the Saracens, mistaking it 
for salt, mingled the caraphire in their bread, 
and were astonished at the bitterness of the taste. 
One of the apartments of the palace was deco- 
rated with a carpet of silk, sixty cubits in length, 
and as many in breadth ; a paradise or garden 
w'as depictured on the ground: the flowers, 
fruits, and shrubs, were imitated by the figures 
of the gold embroidery, and the colours of the 
precious stones j and the ample square was 
encircled by a variegated and verdant border. 
The Arabian general persuaded his soldiers to 
relinquish their claim, in the reasonable hope 
that the eyes of the caliph would be delighted 
with the splendid workmanship of nature and 
industry. Regardless of the merit of art, and 
the pomp of royalty, the rigid Omar divided the 
prize among his brethren of Medina: the pic- 
ture was destroyed ; but such was the intrinsic 
value of the materials, that the share of Ali 
alone was sold for twenty thousand drams. A 
mule that carried away the tiara and cuirass, the 
belt and bracelets of Chosroes, was overtaken 
by the pursuers : the gorgeous trophy w'as pre- 
sented to the commander of the faithful; and 
the gravest of the companions condescended to 
smile when they beheld the white beard, hairy 
arms, and uncouth figure of the veteran, who was 
invested with the spoils of the great king.26 
The sack of Ctesiphon was followed by its deser- 
Poundation tion and gradual decay. The Sara- 
ofCui'a. disliked the air and situation 

of the place; and Omar was advised by his 
general to remove the seat of government to the 
western side of the Euphrates. In every age the 
foundation and ruin of the Assyrian cities has 
been easy and rapid: the country is destitute 
of stone and timber ; and the most solid struc- 
tures are composed of bricks baked in the sun, 
and joined by a cement of the native bitumen. 
The name of Cujh^^ describes an habitation of 
reeds and earth ; but the importance of the new 
capital was supported by the numbers, wealth, 
and spirit of a colony of veterans; and their 
licentiousness was indulged by the wisest caliphs, 
who were apprehensive of provoking the revolt 


24 Mente vix potest mtmerove comprehendi quanta spolia 

nostris cesserint. Abulfeda, p. 69. Yet I still susp^, that the extra- 
vagant numbers of Elmacin may be the errorj not of the text» but of 
the version. The best translators from the Greek, far instance, I tmd 
to be very poor arithmeticians. 

25 The catnphire tree grows in China and Jap^ ; hut many 

dred weight ot those meaner sorts are exchanged for a single wund of 
the more precious gum of Borneo and Sumatra (Raynal, Hist, rhi- 
losoph. tom. i. p. Dictionnaire d'Hist. ■ Naturelle par 

Bornare. Millar’s Gardener’s Dictionary). These may be the islands 
of the first climate from whence the Arabians imported their camphune 
(Geograph. Nub. p. 54, 35. DTlertelot, p. 252.). 

26 See Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 376, 377. Ixnaycredlt 
the fact, without believing the prophecy. 

27 The most considerable mms of xissyna are the tower of Belus, 
at Babylon, and the hall of Chosroes, at Ct^phon ; they have bem 
visited bv that vain and curioiss traveller Fietxo della Valle {torn. i. 

c^uit the"^ticie*of CoHifiiA in the BiWioth'^e trf IfHerbelot 


of an hundred thousand swords ; ** Ye men of 
Cufa,” said Ali, who solicited their aid, “ you 
“ have been always conspicuous by your valour. 

You conquered the Persian king, and scat- 
‘‘ tered his forces, till you had taken possession 
‘‘ of his inheritance.’* This mighty conquest 
was achieved by the battles of Ja'ula and Ne- 
havend. After the loss of the former, Yez- 
degerd fled from Holwan, and concealed his 
shame and despair in the mountains of Farsis- 
tan, from whence Cyrus had descended with his 
equal and valiant companions. The courage of 
the nation survived that of the monarch : among 
the hills to the south of Ecbatana or Hamadan, 
one hundred and fifty thousand Persians made 
a third and final stand for their religion and 
country; and the decisive battle of Nehavend 
was styled by the Arabs the victory of victories. 
If it be true that tlie flying general of the Per- 
sians w^as stopped and overtaken in a crowd of 
mules and camels laden with honey, the incident, 
however slight or singular, will denote the lux- 
urious impediments of an Oriental army.^i> 

The geography of Persia is darkly 
delineated by the Greeks and La- 
tins ; but the most illustrious of her d. 6S7-651, 
cities appear to be more ancient than the in- 
vasion of the Arabs. By the reduction of Ha- 
madan and Ispalian, of Caswin, Tauris, and 
Rei, they gradually approached the shores of 
the Caspian Sea; and the orators of Mecca 
might applaud the success and spirit of the 
faithful, who had already lost sight of the 
northern bear, and had almost transcended the 
bounds of the habitable w'orld.so Again turning 
towards the West and the Roman empire, they 
repassed the Tigris over the bridge of Mosul, 
and, in the captive provinces of Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, embraced their victorious 
brethren of the Syrian army. From the palace 
of Madayn their Eastern progress was not less 
rapid or extensive. They advanced along the 
Tigris and the Gulf; penetrated through the 
passes of the mountains into the valley of Esta- 
char or Persepolis ; and profaned the last sanc- 
tuary of the Magian empire. Hie grandson of 
Chosroes was nearly surprised among tlie falling 
columns and mutilated figures; a sad emblem 
of the past and present fortune of Persia he 
fled with accelerated haste over the desert of 
Kirman, implored the aid of the warlike Se- 
gestans, and sought an humble refuge on the 
verge of the Turkish and Chinese power. But 
a victorious army is insensible of fatigue : the 
Arabs divided their forces in the pursuit of a 
timorous enemy; and the Caliph Othman pro- 

{p. 277, 278.), and the seccaid volume of Ockley’s History, particiilarly 
p.40. and 153. 

29 See the article of Nehavend, in D’Herbelot, p. 667, 6C8. ; and 
Voyages en Turguie et en Perse, par Otter, torn. i. p. 191. 

30 It is in such a style of ignorance and wonder that the Athenian 

orator describes the Arctic conquests of Alexander, who never ad- 
vanced beyond the shores of the Ca'.pian, efa, apscetiv 

KM rrfs oucovpmvriif tratmt Bkc) tines contra 

Ctes!phofntem,totn. iii* p. 55*t. edit* Grasc. Orator. Reitke. This irte- 
moralbte cauSiC was pleaded at Athens, Olymp. cxii. 3. (before 
Christ 35U}, in the autumn (Tayler, pradat. p. 5T{i, &c,) about f* yc.ir 
after the twttle of Arbela} ana Alexander, in Ute pursuit of Daxiua, 
vras marching towards Hyrcania and Bactriana. 

31 We are indebted for this curious particular to the Dynasties of 
AbuljPharagius, p. 116. ; but it is needless to prove the identity of 
Estaoiuir and Persepolis (IPHerbelot, p. .527.) ; and still more needless 
to copy the drawings and descriptions of Sir John Chardin, or Cor® 
neiUe k Ikuyn. 
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mised tlie government of Chorasan to the first 
general who sliou Id enter that large and populous 
country, the kingdom of the ancient Bactrians. 
The condition was accepted ; the prize was de- 
served ; the standard of lilahomet was planted 
on the walls of Herat, Merou, and Balch ; and 
the successful leader neither halted nor reposed 
till his foaming cavalry had tosted the waters of 
the Oxiis. In the public anarchy, the inde- 
pendent governors of the cities and castles ob- 
tidned their separate capitulations: the terms 
were granted or imposed by the esteem, the 
prudence, or the compassion, of the victors ; and 
a simple profession of faith established the dis- 
tinction between a brother and a slave. After a 
noble defence, Hannozan, the prince or satrap 
of Ahw'az and Susa, was compelled to surrender 
his person and his state to the discretion of the 
caliph ; and their interview exhibits a portrait of 
the Arabian manners. In the presence, and by 
the command, of Omar, the gay barbarian was 
despoiled of his silken robes embroidered with 
gold, and of his tiara bedecked with rubies and 
emeralds: “Are you now’ sensible,” said the 
conqueror to his naked captive ; are you now 
** sensible of the judgment of God, and of the 
different rewards of infidelity and obedience?” 
Aks I ” replied Harmozan, “ I feel them too 
‘‘ deeply. In the days of our common ignor- 
ance, we fought with the weapons of the iiesh, 
« and my nation was superior. God was then 
** neuter : since he has espoused your quarrel, 
you have subverted our kingdom and reli- 
*<gion.” Oppressed by this painful dialogue, 
the Perman complained of intolerable thirst, but 
discovered some apprehensions lest he should be 
killed whilst he was drinking a cup of water. 
“ Be of good courage,” said the caliph, ” yonr 
is safe till you have drank this water:” 
the crafty satrap accepted the assurance, and in- 
stantly dashed the vase against the ground, 
Oroar w’ould have avenged the deceit ; but Ms 
companions represented the sanctity of an oath ; 
and the speedy conversion of Harmozan entitled 
him not only to a free pardon, but even to a 
stipend of tw’o thousand pieces of gold. The 
administration of Persia was regulated by an 
actual survey of the people, the cattle, and the 
fruits of the earth ; sa and this monument, which 
attests the vigilance of the caliphs, might have 
instructed the philosophers of every age. 3^ 

The flight Of Yezdcfewd had 
lastkin^. carried Inm Ixjyond the Ox us, and 
A. J). 6oi. Jaxartes, tvro rivers 34 

of ancient and modern renowm, which descend 
from the mountains of India towards the Cas- 
pian Sea. He w^as hospitably entertained by 

32 After tlie conquest of Persia, Theophanes adds, aimp fe rtp 

(tc€keva-ei> Ov^pat avaypa^vai, trcitrav Tr)v *r’ clwov oucovftevm‘ 
eygpero de 1 } avaypo)^-^ Kai avSpwTttov kcu, Knjvtov km Awm) {Chro- 
aopraph. p. 285.). 

33 Amidst our rnea^e relations, I must regret that D’Herbdot has 
Stot found and used a Persian translation of Tabari, enriched, as he 
Ws, with manj' extracts from the native historians of the GheUers or 
Magi (Biblioih^e Orientale, p. 1014.). 

3i The most autbentic accounts of the two rivers, the Sihon (Jaxm- 
mhmdihehiboa {OxusJ, may be found inSherff ai iSdrisi Geo^aph. 

!». 138.), Abulfifda (Descript. Chorasau. iaHuds<Hi, tom. iii, 

’ 'gned on their banks (Hist. G^nfia- 
-amd U»,Tnrk«t Gec^ll^iOT, a 

38 ^l^«5rganafe^di®cri.bedby Ab ul feda,^. 76, 7T. 

etSogdiaaai,: et Siatsasls, lU^lmpf(^aret*{AbS^* 


Tarkhan, Prince of Fargana3.% a fertile pro- 
vince Oil the Jaxartes : the Xing of Sarnarcand, 
with the Turkish tribes of Sogdiana and Scythia, 
were moved by the lamentations and promises 
of the fallen monarch ; and he solicited, liy a 
suppliant embassy, the more solid and powerful 
friendship of the Emperor of China. ^^3 The 
virtuous Taitsong,37 the first of the dynasty of 
the Tang, may be justly compared with the An- 
tonines of Home : his people enjoyed the bless- 
ings of prosperity and peace; and his douiiuion 
was acknowledged by forty-four liordes of the 
barbarians of Tartary. His last garrisons of 
Cashgar and Khoten maintained a frequent in- 
tercourse with their neighbours of the Jaxartes 
and Oxus ; a recent colony of Persians had in- 
troduced into Ghina the astronomy of the Magi ; 
and Taitsong might be alarmed by the rapid 
progress and dangerous vicinity of the Arabs. 
The infiuence, and perhaps the supplies, of China 
revived the hopes of Yezdegerd and the zeal of 
the worshippers of fire ; and he returned with an 
army of Turks to conquer the xnlieritance of liis 
fathers. The fortunate Moslems, without un- 
sheathing their swords, W'ere the spectators of 
Ms ruin and death. Tlie grandson of Chosroes 
w’as betrayed by his servant, insulted by the 
seditious inhabitants of Merou, and oppressed, 
defeated, and pursued, by Ms barbarian allies. 
He reached the banks of a river, and offered 
his rings and bracelets for an instant passage in 
a miller’s boat. Ignorant or insensible of royal 
distress, the rustic replied, that four drams of 
silver were the daily profit of Ms mill, and that 
he would not .suspend his work unless the loss 
were repaid. In this moment of hesitation and 
delay, the last of the Sassanian kings was over- 
taken and slaughtered by the Turkish cavalry, 
in the nineteenth year of his unhappy reign. 38 
His son Firuz, an humble client of the Chinese 
emperor, accepted the station of captain of Ms 
guards ; and die Magian worship was long pre- 
served by a colony of loyal exiles in the pro- 
vince of Bucharia. His grandson inherited the 
regal name ; but after a faint and fruitless en- 
terprise, he returned to China, and ended his 
days in tlie palace of Sigan. The male line 
of the Sassanides was extinct; hut the female 
captives, the daughters of Persia, were given to 
the conqiieror.s in serritude, or marriage ; and 
the race of the caliphs and imams was ennobled 
by the blood of their royal mothers. 39 
After the fall of the Persian 
kingdom, the river Oxus divided of TraoHoxiana, 
the territories of the Saracens and 
of the Turks. This narrow boundary was soon 
overleaped by the spirit of the Arabs ; the go- 

AnnaD p. 74.). The connection of the Persian and Chinese history is 
illustrated liy Freret (M^m. de I’Acadfimie, torn. xvi. p. 245-2*)5.) 
and De GuLenes {Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 54-6‘J.), and for the 
geography of the borders, tom. ii. p. 1—43. 

r. Sinica, p, 41—46. in the iiid part of the Relations Curieusea 

of Tbevraot. 

38^ I have endeavoured to harmonise the various narratives of El- 
m^in (Hist. Saracen, p. 37.). Abuhiharagius (Dynast- p. 116,), Abul- 
feda (Annal. p, 74. 79.}, and D’Herbelot (p. 485.). The end of Yezde- 
gerd was not only unfortunate but obscure. 

of Vezdegenl married Hassan, the son of Ali, 
and Mohammed, the son of Abubeker ,* and the first of these was the 
™«?®™“spi?5geny. The daughter of Phirouz became the 
wife of the Caliph Walid, and their son Herid derived his genuine or 
fabulous descent from tlie Choaroes of Persia, the Ctesars of Rome, 
the Chagaas ofthe Turks or Avars {D’Herbelot, BiUiot. Orientalet 
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vemors of Chorasan extended their successive 
inroads j and one of their triumphs was adorned 
with the buskin of a Turkish queen, which 
she dropt in her precipitate flight beyond the 
hills of Bochara.'^o But the final conquest of 
Transoxiana,'^ ^ as well as of Spain, was re- 
served for the glorious reign of the inactive 
"Walid j and the name of Catibah, the camel 
driver, declares the origin and merit of his suc- 
cessful lieutenant. While one of his colleagues 
displayed the first Mahometan banner on tlie 
banks of tlie Indus, the spacious regions be- 
tween the Ox us, the Jaxartes, and the Caspian 
Sea, W'cre reduced by the arms of Catibah to 
the obedience of the prophet and of the caliph. 

A tribute of two millions of pieces of gold was 
imposed on the infidels : their idols were burnt 
or broken ; the Musulman chief pronounced a 
sermon in the new’ mosch of Carizme : after 
several battles, the Turkish hordes were driven 
back to the desert ; and the emperors of China 
solicited the friendship of the victorious Arabs. 
To their industry, the prosperity of the province, 
the Sogdiana of the ancients, may in a great 
measure ]>e ascribed ; but the advantages of the 
soil and climate had been understood and culti- 
vated since the reign of the Macedonian kings. 
Before the invasion of the Saracens, Carizme, 
Bocara, and Samarcand, were rich and populous 
under the yoke of the shepherds of the north. 
These cities were surrounded with a double 
wall ; and the exterior fortification, of a larger 
circumference, enclosed the fields and gardens 
of the adjacent district. The mutual wants of 
India and Europe were supplied by the diligence 
of the Sogdian merchants ; and the inestimable 
art of transforming linen into paper, has been 
diflused from the manufacture of Samarcand 
over the w^estern world. ^3 
Invasion of sooner had Abiibeker re- 

stored the unity of faith and govern- 
A. n. 632. despatched a circular 

letter to the Arabian tribes. “ In the name of 
the most merciful God, to the rest of the true 
“ believers. Health and happiness, and the 
mercy and blessing of God be upon y’ou. I 
praise the most high God, and I pray for his 
“ prophet Mahomet. This is to acquaint you, 
that I intend to send the true believers into 
“ Syria 44 to take it out of tlie hands of the in- 
fidels. And I would have you know, that 
« the fighting for religion is an act of obedience 
“ to God.” His messengers returned with the 

40 It wa.s valued at 2000 pieces of gold, and was the prize of Obei- 
doUah, the son of Ziyad, a name afta-wards infamous by the murder of 
Hoiein (Ockley’s History of the Harac-ens, vol. ii. p. 142, 145.). His 
brother Salem was accompanied by ids wife, the first Arabian woman 
(A. D. 680) who passed the Oxus ; she borrowed, or rather stole, Uie 
crown and jewels of the princess of the Sogdians (p. 231, 232.). 

41 A part of Almlfeda’s geogr.aphy is translated by (rreaves, inserted 

in Hudson’s collection of the minor geographers ^tom. iii.), and entitletl, 
Descriptio Chorasmte et Mawaralnahre, id est, regionum extra 
fluviura Oxum, p. 80. The name of Trana-oxktna, softer in sound, 
equivalent in sense, is aptly list'd by Petit de la Croix {Hist, de Gengis- 
can, &c.). and some modem Orientalists, but they are mistaken in 
ascribing it to the writers of antiquity. , , . t., . 

42 The coriiqucsfci of Catibah are faintly marked by Elmacin 
Saracen, p. 84.), D’Htrbelot (Bibliot. Oriimt. C’a&rA, Santurmndy 
Valid), and de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 58, 59.). 

43 A curious descxiptxon. of Satnaxcand is lusfiTteu in the Biluioth6C& 

Arahico-Hispana, tom. i. p. 208, &c. Tlie librarian Casiri (tom. ii. 
p. 9.) relates, from credible testimony, that paper was first imoonM 
from China to Samarcand, A. H-30, and mvetUed, or rather intt^uced, 
at Mecca, A. H. 88, The Bsmrial library contains paiier MSS. as old 
as the ivth or vth century of the Hegira. . ^ , 

44 A separate history of the conquest of Syria h^ bam compo^ 
Iw A1 W^itJi, cadi of Bagdad, who was bora A. D. 74», and died, 
A. ©, §22 : he likewise wtm the ctmquest of JEgyph of Biaxfaekir, &c. 


tidings of pious and martial ardour which they 
had kindled in every province ; and the camp 
of Medina was successively filled with the in- 
trepid bands of the Saracens, who panted for 
action, complained of the beat of the season and 
the scarcity of provisions, and accused with im- 
jiatient murmurs the delays of the caliph. As 
soon as their numbers were complete, Abu- 
beker ascended the hill, reviewed the men, the 
horses, and the arms, and poured forth a fervent 
prayer for the success of their undertaking. In 
person and on foot, he accompanied the first 
day’s inarch ; and when the blushing leaders 
attempted to dismount, the caliph removed their 
scniples by a declaration, that those who rode, 
and those who w’alked, in tlie service of religion, 
were equally meritorious. His instructions 45 
to the chiefs of the Syrian army were inspired 
by the warlike fanaticism w’hich advances to 
seize, and affects to despise, the objects of earthly 
ambition. “ Remember,” said the successor of 
tlie prophet, that you are always in the pre- 
sence of God, on the verge of death, in the 
“ assurance of judgment, and the hope of para- 
disc. Avoid injustice and oppression ; con- 
suit with your brethren, and study to preserve 
** the love and confidence of your troops. When 
you fight the battles of the Lord, acquit your- 
“ selves like men, without turning your backs ; 
“ but let not your victory be stained wdth the 
blood of women or children. Destroy no 
“ palm-trees, nor burn any fields of corn. Cut 
“ down no fruit-trees, nor do any mischief to 
cattle, only such as you kill to eat. When 
“ you make any covenant or article, stand to it, 
“ and be as good as your word. As you go on, 
you will find some religious persons who live 
‘‘ retired in monasteries, and propose to them- 
« selves to serve God that way ; let them alone, 
‘‘ and neither kill them nor destroy their mon- 
asteries i 46 and you will find another sort of 
“ people that belong to tlie synagogue of Satan, 
w ho have shaven crowns j 4? sure you 
cleave their skulls, and give them no quarter 
“ till they either turn Mahometans or pay tri- 
“ bute.” All profane or frivolous conversation ; 
all dangerous recollection of ancient quarrels, 
was severely prohibited among the Arabs ; in 
the tumult of a camp, the exercises of religion 
were assiduously practised; and the intervals 
of action were employed In prayer, meditation, 
and the study of the Koran. The abuse, or 
even the use, of wine w’as chastised by four- 


the tlouble merit of antiquity and copiousness. His tales and tratlitiona 
aftord an artless picture of the men and the tiroes. Vet his narrative is 
too ofreo defective, trifling, and improbable. Till sointthing better 
shall be found, his leametfarol spiriud internreter (Otkley, in his His- 
tow of the Saracens, vol. i. n. 21 -542.) wifi not desorvo tire mtulant 
animadversion of Reiske (Protiidagniata ad ilagji ('halifae Tabulas, 


- - HagJi 

. I am sorry to think that the labours of Ockley were con... 
ted in a jail (see bis two prefaces to the 1st vol. A. D. 1708, to 
it> 1718 , with tlie list of authors at the end). 

45 The Instructions, &c. of the SvTian war, are described by A1 
Wakidi and Ockley, tom. i. p. 22— 2< , &c- In the se<iuel it is neces- 
sary to contract, and needless to quote, their circamjtmtiai narrative. 


p. 236.). I am 
summated *“ “ ' 
the 2^ 


....... ^ - I’®’*' {Becherchea sur.ies „ 

EgypUexis, torn, ii, p. 192. edit. Lausanne) represents the Bedoweem 
imtuacable enemies of the Christian monks. For my own part 
1 ana more inclined to susi-ifect the avarice <£ the Araldsn robbers, and 
the pn^udices of the German philosopher. 

47 Even In the seventh century, the monks were genially laymen ; 
they wore their hair long and dishevened, and shaved their be^ when 
tb^ were ordained priests. The circular tonsure was sacred and 
mysterious^ lit was the crown of thorns j but it was likewise aroval 
diadem, laiKi every priest was a king, &c. {Tbomas.sm, Discipline’ de 
riSgitsejtom. i. p. 721—758. especially p, 757, 75S.). 
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fcore strokes on the wles of the feet ; and in 
tlie fer¥our f>f their primitive zeal many secret 
sinners revealed their fault, and plicited their 
punishment. After some hesitation, the com- 
mand of the Syrian army was delegated to 
Abu Obeidah, one of the fugitives of Mecca, 
and companions of Mahomet ; whose zeal and 
devotion were assuaged, without being abated, 
by the singular mildness and benevolence of 
his temper. But in all the emergencies of war, 
the soldiers demanded the superior genius of 
Caled j and whoever might be the choice of the 
prince, the Sword of God was both in fact and 
fame the foremost leader of the Saracens. He 
obeyed wiUiout reluctance j he was consulted 
without Jealousy ; and such was the spirit of the 
man, or rather of the times, that Caled pro- 
fessed his readiness to serve under the banner 
of the faith, though it were in the hands of a 
child or an enemy. Glory, and riches, and 
dominion, were indeed promised to the vic- 
torious Musulman; but he was carefully in- 
structed, dmt if the goods of this life w^ere his 
only incitement, they likewise would be his only 
reward. I 

One of the fifteen provinces of 
Siege of Bosra. Cultivated lands to the 

eastward of the Jordan, had been decorated by 
Roman vanity wdth the name of Arabia ; and 
the first arms of the Saracens were justified by 
the semblance of a national right. The country 
was enriched by the various benefits of trade ; 
by the vigilance of the emperors it w'as covered 
with a line of forts ; and the populous cities of 
Gemsa, Philadelphia, and Bosra,^^ were secure 
at least from a surprise, by tlie solid structure of 
theit walk. The last of these cities was the 
#ghte»ih ^don fitma Medina : the road was fia- 
UMliar to the caravans of Hejaz and Irak, who 
annually visited this plenteous market of the 
province and the desert : the perpetual jealousy 
of the Arabs had trained the inhabitants to 
arms ; and twelve thousand horse could sally 
from the gates of Bosra, an appellation which 
signifies, in the Syriac language, a strong tow’er 
of defence. Encouraged by their first success 
against tlie open towns and flying parties of the 
borders, a detachment of four thousand Mos- 
lems presumed to summon and attack the for- 
tress of Bosra. They were oppressed by the 
numbers of the Syrians : they were saved by the 
presence of Caled, with fifteen hundred horse : 
he blamed the enterprise, restored the battle, 
and rescued his friend, the venerable Seijabil, 

48 Kuic Araliia est cffin.wrta, ex alio latere Nabathiei.? contifiua ; 
flpima vaxietate conijnercioninj,ca8triH:}ue oppleta validi:; et ca-stellis, 

ad re|)cIIendos gentium vicinarum excursus, soHcitndo iwryiget 
vetaruin per ooportunoa saitos erexit et cautos. Anunian. Marcellin. 
xiv. 8. flelana. Palestin. tom. i. p. 85, 86. 

49 Witii Gerasa and Philadf lpnia, Ammianus praises the fortifi- 
cations of Bosra, firmitatecautissimas. Thev deserted the same praise 
hr the time of Abulfeda (Tabul. Syrise, p. 99.). who describes this 

the me^ijolls of Hawran (Auranitis), four days' journey fintnn 
Damascus- The Hebrew etymology I learn from Heland, Palestin. 
tejoL ii. p. §68% 

50 The apostle of a desert, and an army, was obliged to allow this 

JWtdy fiXKscedaneum for water (Koran, c. iii. p. 66- c. v. p, 85.) ; but 
the Arabian and Persian casuists have embarrassed his free permission 
witJi maw and d^tinctlons (iUdand, de BeUg. Mohammed. 

^ V. Chardin , Voyages en Perse, tom. iv.). 

51 TAe ^ rjtng! Ockley, vol. i. p. 38. Yet I much doubt 
wheih^ fchi exprasioau can be juaified by thetextof A1 ‘Wakidi, or 
tl» )S'; cuce of the tim«. Ad tJrascos, says the learned Ducange 
trloteax. med. et m fin. Gnscitat- torn. i. p. 774.) campanarum usua 
senus tr^sit , et etiamnum raiiasimua est. xhe oldest example which 
he can find an the ijyx.aotiue writers iat the year lOlo7 hut tibe 


who had vainly invoked the unity of God and 
the promises of the apostle. After a short 
repose, the Moslems performed their ablutions 
with sand instead of water ; so and the morning 
prayer was recited by Caled before they mounted 
on horseback. Confident in their strength, the 
people of Bosra threw open their gates, drew 
their forces into the plain, and swore to die in 
the defence of their religion. But a religion of 
peace was incapable of withstanding the fanatic 
cry of “Fight, fight! Paradise, paradise 1” that 
re-echoed in the ranks of the Saracens ; and the 
uproar of the town, the ringing of bells, '’t and 
the exclamations of the priests and monks, in- 
creased the dismay and disorder of the Christians. 
With the loss of two hundred and thirty men, 
the Arabs remained masters of the field ; and the 
ramparts of Bosra, in expectation of human or 
divine aid, were crowded with holy crosses and 
consecrated banners. The governor Romaniis 
had recommended an early siilnnission : despised 
by the people, and degraded from his office, 
he still retained the desire and opportunity of 
I revenge. In a nocturnal interview, he informed 
the enemy of a subterraneous passage from his 
house under the wall of the city ; the son of the 
caliph, with an hundred volunteers, were com- 
mitted to the faith of this new ally, and their 
successful intrepidity gave an easy entrance to 
their companions. After Caled had imposed 
the terms of servitude and tribute, the apostate 
or convert avowed in the assembly of the people 
his meritorious treason. “ I renounce your so- 
“ ciety,” said Bomanus, “both in this world, 
“ and the world to come ; and I deny him that 
“ was crucified, and whosoever worships him. 
“ And I choose God for my Lord, Islam for my 
“ faith, Mecca for my temple, the Moslems for 
“ my brethren, and Mahomet for my prophet ; 
“ who was sent to lead us into the right way, 
“ and to exalt the true religion in si^ite of those 
“ who join partners with God.” 

The conquest of Bosra, four days’ 
journey from l)araascus,»» encou- Damasriis. 
raged the Arabs to besiege the an- 
cient capital of Syria. At some distance from 
the walls, they encamped among the groves and 
fountains of that delicious territory and the 
usual option of the Mahometan faith, of tribute or 
of war, was proposed to the resolute citizens, who 
had been lately strengthened by a reinforcement 
of five thousand Greeks. In the decline as in 
the infancy of the military art, an hostile defiance 
W’as frequently ofiered and accepted by the ge- 

Venetians pretend, that they introduced bells at Constantinople in 
the isth cenmry. 

5a Damascus is amply described by the Rherif al Edrisi (Geograph. 
Nub. p. 116, 117.); and his translator, Sionita (Apiiendix, c. 4.'i; 
Abulftfda (Tabula Syrire, p. 100.) ; Schultens (Index Geograph. ad 
Vit. Saladin.) ; D'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 291 .) ; Thevenot 
(Voyage du Levant, part i- p. 68S_698.) ; Manndrell {.Tourney from 
Alepix) to Jerusalem, p. 122-130.); and Pocock (Descriprion of the 
East, voi. ii. p. 117-127.). ^ 

55 Nobilissfma civitas, says Justin. According to the Oriental tra- 
ditions, it was older than Abraham or Rerairamis. Joseph. Antiq. 
Jud. i. i. c. 6, 7. p. 24. 2£). edit. Havercamp. Justin, xxxvf. 2. 

54 K5««. ya.p OAf4Mt rrjv Atog voTuv akr/Sau;,, KOi tvjc 'Ecuac awaaTit 
O^SaXiAOV, rrjv Ispav xai Aa/ULCTKav keyco, rote t« aXKoit 

trvfJfjraiTi.v 6 tot/ Ispwv KaXketf /cat vteov fteyedet. Kttt dipeov ev/eatpta, 
/eat ayXam mt irora/Jtmv km y/ji tviopta vtKwveiv, &C. 

JuUm. Epist^v. p. 392. Tliese splendid epithets are occasioned 
by the figs of Damasenus, of which the author sends an hundred to his 


Ifow could they overlook that the wnter is an inhabimtt of Damascus 
(he thrice affirms, that this peculiar fig grows only Trapa, *«w), a city 
which Julian never entered or approached ? * 
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nerals many a lance was shivered 

in the plain of Damascus, and the personal 
prow'ess of Caled w%'is signalised in tiie first 
sally of the besieged. After an obstinate com- 
bat, he had overthrow n and made prisoner one 
of the Christian leaders, a stout and worthy an- 
tagonist, He instantly mounted a fresh horse, 
the gift of the governor of Palmyra, and pushed 
forwards to the front of the battle. “ Repose 
“ yourself for a moment,” said his friend Derar, 
and permit me to supply your place : you are 
“ fatigued with fighting with this dog.” “ O 
Derar !” replied the indefatigable Saracen, 
“ we shall rest in the world to come. He that 
“ labours to-day shall rest to-morrow.” With 
the same unabated ardour, Caled answ’ered, en- 
countered, and vanquished a second champion ; 
and the heads of his tw'O captives, who refused 
to abandon their religion, were indignantly 
hurled into the midst of the city. The event of 
some general and partial actions reduced the 
Damascenes to a closer defence: but a mes- 
senger whom they dropped from the walls, re- 
turned w'ith the promise of speedy and powerful 
succour, and their tumultuous joy conveyed the 
intelligence to the camp of the Arabs. After 
some debate it was resolved by the generals to 
raise, or rather to suspend, the siege of Damas- 
cus, till they had given battle to the forces of 
the emperor. In the retreat, Caled wmuld 
have chosen the more perilous station of the 
rear-guard; he modestly yielded to the wishes 
of Abu Obeidah. But in the hour of danger 
he fiew^ to the rescue of his companion, who 
was rudely pressed by a sally of six thousand 
horse and ten thousand foot ; and few' among 
the Christians could relate at Damascus the cir- 
cumstances of their defeat. The importance of 
the contest required the junction of the Sara- 
cens, w'ho wore dispersed on the frontiers of 
Syria and Palestine ; and I shall transcribe one 
of the circular mandates which was addressed to 
Amrou, the future conqueror of Egypt. “ In 
the name of the most merciful God : from Ca- 
led to Amrou, health and happiness. Know 
“ that tliy brethren the Moslems design to 
** march to Aiznatlin, wdiere there is an army 
of seventy thousand Greeks, who purpose to 
“ come against us, that they may extinguuk the 
light of God with their 7notdhss but God pre- 
serveth his light in spite of the injidels*^^ As 
** soon therefore as this letter of mine shall be 
“ delivered to thy hands, come with those that 
are with thee to Aiznadin, where thou shalt 
“ find us, if it please the most high God.” The 
summons w'as cheerfully obeyed ; and the forty- 
five thousand Blosleins who met on the same 
day, on the same spot, ascribed to the blessing of 
Providence the efiects of their activity and zeal. 
Battle of About four years after the tri- 
A.*D.^ 53 * umxjhs of the Persian war, the re- 
ixiiy 13. pose of Heraclius and the empire 

53 Voltcdre, who casts a keen and lively glance over the surface of 
history, lias been struck with die resemblance of the lirst Morferaa 
and the heroes of the Iliad j the sitge of Troy and that of Damascus 
{Hist. G^rale, tom. i. p. 34S,>. 

56 These words are the text of the Koran, c. ix. 32. Ixi. 8- like 
oar fenatios of the last ceatm^, the Moslenas, <»i every familiar or iin« 
portant; occasitta, spoke the language of <ft«r scriptures ; a style more 
natural in their months, than the Ifebrew idiom tr8»s{daxtted.into the 
climate «nd dialect of 


was again disturbed by a new enemy, the power 
of w'hose religion was more strongly felt than it 
was clearly understood by the Christians of the 
East, In his palace of Constanrinople or An- 
tioch, he was awakened by the invasion of Syria, 
the loss of Bosra, and the danger of Damascus. 
An army of seventy thousand veterans, or new 
levies, was assembled at Hems or Emesa, under 
the command of his general Wcrdaii and 
these troo^js, consisting chiefiy of cavalry, might 
be indilierently styled eitiier Syrians, or Greeks, 
or Romans: Synaiis, from the place of their 
birth or warfare ; Grechs, from the religion and 
language of their sovereign ; and BojnanSf from 
the x^roud axipellation which was still profaned 
by the successors of Constantine. On the jilain 
of Aiznadin, as Werdan rode on a white mule 
decorated with gold chains, and surrounded 
with ensigns and standards, he w'as surprised 
by the near a}iproach of a fierce and naked 
warrior, w’ho had undertaken to view the state 
of the enem^’. The adventurous valour of 
Derar was inspired, and has perhaxis been 
adorned, by the enihusiasin of his age and 
country. The hatred of the Christians, the love 
of sx)oil, and the contempt of danger, were the 
ruling passions of the audacious Saracen ; and 
the prospect of instant death could never shake 
his religious confidence, or ruffle the calmness 
of his resolution, or even suspend the frank and 
martial pleasantry of his humour. In the most 
hopeless enterprises, he was bold, and prudent, 
and fortunate : after innumerable hazards, after 
l)eing thrice a x>risoner in the hands of the infi- 
dels, he still survived to relate the achievements, 
and to enjoy the rewards, of the Syrian con- 
quest. On this occasion, his single lance main- 
tained a flying fight against thirty Romans, wdio 
w'ere detached by Werdan ; and after killing or 
unhorsing seventeen of tlieir number, Derar 
returned in safety to his applaiiding brethren. 
Wlien his rashness w'as mildly censured by the 
general, he excused himself with the simplicity 
of a soldier. “ Kay,” said Derar, I did not 
begin first : but they came out to take me, 
“ and 1 W'as afraid that God should see me 
“ turn my back : and indeed I fought in good 
“ earnest, and without doubt God assisted me 
« against them ; and had I not been apprehen- 
“ sive of disobeying your orders, I should not 
" have come away as I did ; and I perceive 
already that they will fall into our hands.*’ 
In the presence of both ai'mies, a venerable 
Greek advanced from the ranks wdth a liberal 
oflTer of peace ; and the departure of the Sara- 
cens would have been purchased by a gift to 
each soldier, of a turban, a robe, and a piece of 
gold ; ten robes and an hundred pieces to their 
leader; one hundred robes and a thousand 
X>ieces to the caliph, A smile of indignation 
expressed tlie refusal of Caled. “ Ye Christian 
dogs, you know your option ; the Koran, the 

57 The name of W’^ei^an is unknown to Theophaoes, aod, thongii 
it might b^ong to an Armenian chief, has very littie erf" a Greek 
or sotrad. If the Bysrantine historians have mangled the Oriental 
names, the Arabs, In this instance, likewise have taken ample rewenge 
on their enemies. In transposing the Greek character from right to- 
left, might they not produce,* from the familiar appellatixm of Andrew, 
something like the anagram Wwdan f 
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fcribsite, or the sword. We are a people 
« whose delight is in war, rather than in peace ; 
^ and we despise your pitiful alms, since we 
« shall be speedily masters of your wealth, 
your families, and your persons.” Notwith- 
standing this apparent disdain, he was deeply 
conscious of the public danger ; those w’ho had 
oeen in Persia, and had seen the armies of 
Chosroes, confessed that they never beheld a 
more formidable array. From the superiority 
of the enemy, the artful Saracen derived a fresh 
incentive of courage: “ You see before you,” 
said he, ** the united force of the Romans ; you 
cannot hope to escape, but you may conquer 
Syria in a single day. The event depends on 
your discipline and patience. Reserve your- 
selves till the evening. It w^as in the evening 
“ that the prophet was accustomed to van- 
quish.” During two successive engagements, 
his temperate firmness sustained the darts of 
the enemy, and the murmurs of Iiis troops. At 
length, when the spirits and quivers of the 
adverse line were almost exhausted, Caled gave 
die rignal of onset and victory. The remains 
of the Imperial anny fled to Antioch, or Cm- 
sarea, or Damascus; and the death of four 
hundred and seventy Moslems was compensated 
by the opinion that they had sent to hell above 
jSfty thousand of the infidels. The spoil was 
inestimable ; many banners and crosses of gold 
and silver, precious stones, silver and gold 
chains, and innumerable suits of the richest 
araiour and apparel. The general distribution 
was postponed till Damascus sliould be taken ; 
but tiie seasonable supply of arms became the 
instrument of new victories. The glorious in- 
telligence was transmitted to tlie throne of the 
caliph ; and the Arabian trilics, the coldest or 
most ho^ile to the prophet’s mission, were eager 
and importunate to share the harvest of Syria. 

The sad tidings were carried to 
Damascus by the speed of grief and 
terror; and the inhabitants beheld 
from their walls the return of the heroes of Aiz- 
natUn. Amrou led the van at the head of nine 
thousand horse : the bands of the Saracens suc- 
ceeded each other in formidable review'; and 
the rear was closed by Caled in person, with the 
standard of the black eagle. To the activity of 
Derar he intrusted the commission of petroling 
round the city with two thousand horse, of 
scouring the plain, and of intercepting all suc- 
cour or intelligence. The rest of the Arabian 
clijcfs were fixed in their respective stations 
before the seven gates of Damascus; and the 
siege was renewed with fresh vigour and confi- 
dence. The art, the labour, the military engines, 
of the Greeks and Romans are seldom to be 
found in the simple, though successful, oper- 
ations of the Sfu-acens : it was sufficient for them 
to invest a city with arms, rather than w'lth 
trenches ; to repel the sallies of the besieged ; to 
attempt a stratagem or an assault ; or to expect 
the progressoffamine and discontent. Damascus 

of thtf We know tlie chiWmi of HeracHus bv 


would have acquiesced in the trial of Aiznadin, 
as a final and peremptory sentence between the 
emperor and the caliph ; her courage was rekin- 
dled by the example and authority of Thomas, 
a noble Greek, illustrious in a private condition 
by the alliance of Heraclius. ^8 q^'lie tumult and 
illumination of the night proclaimed the design 
of the morning sally; and the Christian hero, 
who afifected to despise the enthusiasm of the 
Arabs, employed the resource of a similar super- 
stition. At the principal gate, in the sight of 
both armies, a lofty crucifix was erected ; the 
bishop, with his clergy, accompanied the march, 
and laid the volume of the New Testament 
before the image of Jesus ; and the contending 
parties were scandalised or edified by a prayer, 
that the Son of God W'ould defend his servants 
and vindicate his truth. The battle raged with 
incessant fury ; and the dexterity of Thomas, 59 
an incomparable archer, was fatal to the boldest 
Saracens, till their death was revenged by a 
female heroine. The wife of Aban, who had 
followed him to the holy war, embraced her 
expiring husband. ‘‘ Happy,” said she, “ happy 
art thou, my dear : thou art gone to thy Lord 
w’ho first joined us together, and then parted 
** us asunder, I will revenge thy death, and 
** endeavour to the utmost of my power to come 
to the place where thou art, because I love 
“ thee. Henceforth shall no man ever touch 
me more, for I have dedicated myself to the 
service of God.” Without a groan, without a 
tear, she washed the corpse of her husband, arid 
buried him with the usual rites. Then grasping 
the manly weapons, wliich in her native land 
slie was accustomed to'wield, the intrepid widow 
of Aban sought the place where his murderer 
fought in the thickest of the battle. Her first 
arrow pierced the hand of his standard-bearer : 
her second wounded Thomas in the eye ; and the 
fainting Christians no longer beheld their ensign 
or tlieir leader. Yet the generous champion of 
Damascus refused to withdraw to his palace; 
his wound was dressed on the rampart ; the figlit 
was continued till the evening ; and the Syrians 
rested on their arms. In the silence of the night, 
the signal was given by a stroke on the great 
bell ; the gates were thrown open, and each gate 
discharged an impetuous column on the sleeping 
camp of the Saracens. Caled was the first in 
arms ; at the head of four liundred horse he flew 
to the post of danger, and the tears tidckled down 
his iron cheeks, as he uttered a fervent ejacula- 
tion ; “ O God ! who never sleepest, look upon 
“ thy servants, and do not deliver them into the 
“ hands of their enemies.” The valour and vic- 
tory of Thomas was arrested by the presence of 
the Sword of God; with the knowledge of the 
peril, the Moslems recovered their ranks, and 
charged the assailants in the flank and reiir. 
After the loss of thousands, the Christian general 
retreated with a sigh of despair, and the pursuit 
of the Saracens was checked by the military en- 
gines of the rampart, 

59 A1 Wakidi (Ockl^, p. 101, )> says, ** with poisoned arrows ; ” hut 
this savage invention is so repugnant to the practice of the Greeks mid 
Sty of thwIsiSs vccasaoa* the malevolent ci-e- 
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Tiiecityis After a siege of seventy days,®<> 
storm Sd patience, and perhaps the provi- 
capituiation, sioxis, of the Damascenes were ex- 
A.D.60U jiausted; and the bravest of their 
chiefs submitted to the hard dictates of necessity. 
In the occurrences of peace and war, they had 
been taught to dread the fierceness of Caled, and 
to revere the mild virtues of Abu Obeidah. At 
the hour of midnight, one hundred chosen de- 
puties of the clergy and people were introduced 
to the tent of that venerable commander. He 
received and dismissed them with courtesy. 
They returned with a written agreement, on the 
faith of a companion of Mahomet, that all hosti- 
lities should cease ; that the voluntary emigrants 
might depart in safety, with as much as they 
could carry away of their effects j and that the 
tributary subjects of the caliph should enjoy their 
lands and houses, wdth the use and possession of 
seven churches. On these terms, the most re- 
spectable hostages, and the gate nearest to his 
camp, were delivered into his hands ; his soldiers 
imitated the moderation of their chief 5 and he 
enjoyed the submissive gratitude of a people 
whom he had rescued from destruction. But 
the success of the treaty had relaxed their vigil- 
ance, and in the same moment the opposite 
quarter of the city was betrayed and taken by 
assault. A party of an hundred Arabs had 
opened the eastern gate to a more inexorable 
foe. “ No quarter,’* cried the rapacious and 
sanguinary Caled, “ no quarter to the enemies 
** of the Lord his trumpets sounded, and a 
torrent of Christian blood was poured down the 
streets of Damascus. When he reached the 
church of St. Mary, he was astonished and pro- 
voked by the peaceful aspect of his companions ; 
their swords were in the scabbard, and they w^ere 
surrounded by a multitude of priests and monks. 
Abu Obeidah saluted the general ; “ God,” said 
he, has delivered the city into my hands by 
“ way of surrender, and has saved the believers 
the trouble of fighting.” “ And am I not,** 
replied the indignant Caled, “ am I not the 
lieutenant of the commander of the faithful ? 
Have I not talcen the city by storm ? The un- 
believers shall perish by the swwd. Fail on.” 
The hungry and cruel Arabs would have obeyed 
the welcome command ; and Damascus was lost, 
if the benevolence of Abu Obeidah had not been 
supported by a decent and dignified firmness. 
Throwing himself between the trembling citizens 
and the most eager of the barbarians, he adjured 
them by the holy name of God to respect his 
promise, to suspend their fury, and to wait the 
detennination of their chiefs. The chiefs retired 
into the church of St. Mary ; and after a vehe- 
ment debate, Caled submitted in some measure 
to the rcasoxi and authority of his colleague; 
who urged the sanctity of a covenant, the ad- 

60 Abulfiida allows only seventy days for the sir Re of Damasens 
(Annal. Moslem, p. 67. vers. Keiske) ; but Klroacin, who mentions 
this opinion, vrolonRs the term to six month.s, and notices the use of 
bolisia; by the Hiiracens (Hist. Saracen, p. 2.5, 32.). Even this lonser 

f eriod is insufficient to fill the interval between the battleof Aixnaoin 
Iiilv, A. I). 633.) and the accession of Omar (24th July, A- D. 634.), 
to whose reign the conquest of Damascus is unanimously asciitied {A1 
Wakidi, apud Ockley, vol. i. p. 115. Abulpharagius, Dynast, p. Il2. 
vm. Pocock). Perhaps, as in the Trojan war, the operations were 
interrupted by excursions and detachments, till the last seventy days 

of the siege. , 

61 It appears from AhuJfeda (p. 125.) and Blmacin (p. 32.), tliat 
tins distinctitm of the two parts of Damaacos was long re?uembta'etl. 


vantage as well as the honour which the Moslems 
would derive from the punctual performance of 
their word, and the obstinate resistance which 
they must encounter from the distrust and 
despair of the rest of the Syrian cities. It was 
agreed that the sw'ord slioulcl be sheathed, that 
the part of Damascus wliich had juirrendered to 
Abu Obeidah should be immediately entitled 
to the benefit of his capitulation, and that the 
final decision should be referred to the Justice 
and wisdom of the calijlh.ci A large majority 
of the people accepted the terms of toleration 
and tribute; and Damascus is still peopled by 
twenty thousand Cliristians. But the valiant 
Tliomas, and the freeborn patriots who had 
fought under his banner, embraced the alter- 
native of poverty and exile. In the adjacent 
meadow, a numerous encampment was formed 
of priests and laymen, of soldiers and citizens, 
of women and children: they collected, with 
haste and terror, their most precious moveal)les ; 
and abandoned with loud lamentations, or silent 
anguish, their native homes, and the pleasant 
banks of the Pharphar. The inflexible soul of 
Caled w'as not touched by the spectacle of their 
distress ; he disputed with the Damascenes the 
property of a magazine of corn ; endeavoured to 
exclude the garrison from the benefit of the 
treaty ; consented with reluctance that each of 
the fugitives should arm himself with a sword, 
or a lance, or a bow ; and .sternly declared, that, 
after a respite of three days, they might be pur- 
sued and treated as the enemies of the Moslems, 
The passion of a Syrian youth 
completed the ruin of the exiles of Damascenes. 
Damascus. A nobleman of the city, of the 
name of Jonas, 6- w’as betrothed to a wealthy 
maiden ; but her parents delayed the consum- 
mation of his nuptials, and their daughter W'as 
persuaded to escape with the man whom she had 
chosen. They corrupted the nightly watchmen 
of the gate Keisan ; the lover, who led the way, 
W'as encompassed by a squadron of Arabs ; but 
his exclamation in the Greek tongue, ** the bird 
“ is taken,” admonished his mistress to hasten 
her return. In the presence of Caled, and of 
death, the unfortunate Jonas profes.sed his belief 
in one God, and his apostle Mahomet ; and con- 
tinued, till the season of his martyrdom, to 
discharge the duties of a brave and sincere Mii- 
sulman. When the city was taken, he flew to 
the monastery, where Eudocia had taken refuge : 
but the lover was forgotten ; the apostate was 
scorned ; she preferred her religion to her coun- 
try ; and the justice of Caled, though deaf to 
mercy, refused to detain by force a male or fe- 
male inhabitant of Damascus. Four days was 
the general confined to the city by the obligation 
of the treaty, and the urgent cares of his new 
conquest. His appetite for blood and rapine 

thouRh not always tespected by the M ahometan sovereigns. See likc- 
■wiJwEutychiuft (ArrnaL tom. ». p. 379, 3H0. 383.). 

62 On the fate of these lovers, ■whom he names Phocyas and Ent- 
docia, Mr. Hughes has built the Siege of Damascus, one of oixr most 
pojiiii aT tragedies, and which possesses the rare merit of blending nature 
and history, the manners of the times, and the feelings of the heart. 
The foolish delicacy of the players compelled him to soften the guilt 
of the hero and the despair cf the heroine. Instead of a base rmegado, 
Phocyas serves tJie Arabs as an honourable ally ; instead of prompting; 
tlMir pursuit, he flies to the succour of his countrymen, and, aftear 
VtiiKir>£ . Caled smd Derar, is liimstJf mortally wounded, and expire; in 
the presence cf Eudotda, who prcfcsKes her resolution to take the veil 
at CcKtetaatinople. A firigid catastrophe* 1 
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would have !>ee» extinguished by the hopeless 
computation of time and distance ; but he lis- 
tened to the importunities of Jonas, who assured 
him that the weary fugitives might yet be over- 
taken. At the head of four thousand horse, in 
tlje disguise of Christian Arabs, Caled under- 
took the pursuit. They halted only for the mo- 
ments of prayer ; and their guide had a perfect 
knowledge of the country. For a long way the 
footsteps of the Damascfflaes were plain and con- 
spicuous : they vanishi^ on a sudden j but the 
Saracens wrere comforted by the assurance that 
the caravan had turned aside into the mountains, 
and must speedily fall into their hands. In tra- 
versing tlie ridges of the Libanus, they endured 
intolerable hardships, and the sinking spirits of 
the veteran fanatics were supported and cheered 
by the unconquerable ardour of a lover. From 
a peasant of the country they were informed, that 
the emperor had sent orders to the colony of 
exiles to pursue without delay the road of the 
sea-coast, and of Constantinople ; apprehensive, 
perhaps, tliat the soldiers and people of Antioch 
might be discouraged by the sight and the story 
of their sufferings. The Saracens were conducted 
through the territories of Gabala <53 and L^odi- 
cea, at a cautious distance from the walls of the 
cities; the rain w^as incessant, the night was 
dark, a single mountain separated them from the 
Homan army ; and Caled, ever anxious for the 
safety of his brethren, whispered an ominous 
dream in the ear of his companion. With the 
dawn of day, the prospect again cleared, and 
they saw before them, in a pleasant valley, the 
tents of Damascus. After a short interval of 
repose and prayer, Caled dvided his cavalry into 
four squadrons, committing tiie first to his faith- 
Ibl Iternr^ and reserving the last for himself. 
They fuccawvely rushed on the promiscuous 
multitude, insufficiently provided with arms, and 
already vanquished by sorrow and fatigue. Ex- 
cept a captive who was pardoned and dismissed, 
the Arabs enjoyed the satisfaction of believing 
that not a Christian of either sex escaped the 
edge of their dmeters. The gold and silver of 
Damascus was scattered over the camp; and a 
royal wardrobe of three hundred load of silk 
might clothe an army of naked barbarians. In 
the tumult of the battle, Jonas sought and found i 

the object of his pursuit^ ' 

w'as inflamed by the last act of his perfidy ;Tnd 
as Eudocia struggled in ids hateful embraces, 
she struck a dagger to her heart. Another fe- 
male, the widow of Thomas, and the real or 
supposed daughter of Heraclius, w’^as spared and 
released without a ransom: but the generosity 
of Caled was the effect of his contempt; and 
the haughty Saracen insulted, by a message of 
defiance, the throne of the Caesars. Caled had 
penetrated above an hundred and fifty miles 

The towjB of Gabala and Laodicea, which the Arabs naffied still 
S (ManndreU, p. li, PocilSSSS’S 
Mmo, not the Chnstaans been otertaten, they must have ernst^ tK® 

^ miles Si 

of Comtantinople aHlS! 


tiiey panted on the verge of eternity, they disco- 
vered an approaching cloud of dust, they heard 
thew'elcome sound of the and they soon 

, , , - I perceived the standard of Caled, who flew to 

but her resentment ( their relief with the utmost speed of his cavalry. 

The Christians were broken by his attack, and 
riaughtered in their flight, as fiir as the river of 
Tripoli. They^ left behind them tlie various 
riches of the fair; the merchandises that were 
exposed for sale, the money that was brought for 
purchase, the gay decorations of the nuptials, 
and the governors daughter, with forty of her 
female attendants. The fruits, provisions, and 
tumiture, the money, plate, and ie wels 
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n’iules ; and the holy robbers returned in triumph " 
to Damascus. The hermit, after a short and 
angry controversy with Calccl, declined the crown 
of martyrdom, and was left alive in the solitary 
scene of blood and devastation, 
siejjf^rtofrre- Syria, 6 7 one of the countries that 

improved by the most 
early cultivation, is not unworthy 
of the preference, The heat of the climate is 
tempered by the vicinity of the sea and moun- 
tains, by the plenty of wood and w'ater ; and the 
produce of a fertile soil affords the subsistence, 
and encourages the propagation, of men and 
animals. From the age of David to that of 
Heraclius, the country was overspread with an- 
cient and flourishing cities ; the inhabitants were 
numerous and wealthy ; and, after the slow 
ravage of despotism and superstition, after the 
recent calamities of the Persian war, Syria could 
still attract and reward the rapacious tribes of 
the desert. A plain, of ten days’ journey, from 
Damascus to Aleppo and Antioch, is watered, 
on the western side, by the winding course of 
the Orontes. The hills of Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus are planted from north to south, be- 
tween the Orontes and the Mediterranean j and 
the opitliet of hollow (Cadesyria) was applied to 
a long and fruitful valley, which is confined in 
the same direction by the tw'O ridges of snowy 
mountain s.^y Among the cities, which are enu- 
merated l>y Greek and Oriental names in the 
geogra])hy and conquest of Syria, we may dis- 
tinguisli Eraesa or Ilems, Heliopolis or Baalbec, 
the former as the metropolis of the plain, the 
latter as the capifed of the valley. Under the 
last of the Cicsars, they were strong and popu- 
lous : the turrets glittered from afar : an ample 
space was covered with public and private build- 
ings ; and the citizens were illustrious by their 
spirit, or at least by their pride ; by their riches, or 
at least by their luxury. In the days of paganism, 
both Eraesa and Heliopolis were addicted to the 
wrorsliip of Baal, or the sun ; but the decline of 
their superstition and splendour has been marked 
by a singular variety of fortune. Not a vestige 
remains of the temple of Emesa, wliicli was 
equalled in poetic style to the summits of mount 
Libanus, 70 while the ruins of Baalbec, invisible 
to the writers of antiquity, excite the curiosity 
and wonder of the European traveller. 7 1 The 
measure of the temple is two hundred feet in 
length, and one hundred in breadth ; the front is 
adorned with a double portico of eight columns ; 

fi7 In the geography of Abulfeda, the descrSptitm of Syria, his 
native country, is" the most interesting mid authentic portion. It was 
tmhlished In 'Arabic and Latin, J-ipsia?, in quarto, with the 

learned iiotes of Koehler and Jieiske, and some extracts of geography 
and natural instory from Ibu 01 Wardii. Among the modem tra- 
vels, Uescription of the East (of Syria and Meso))otaniia, 

voi. is. p. SS— 2011.) is a work of stiperior learning and dignity; hut 
the author too often confounds what he had seest and what he bad 
"read.'' 

(>8 The praise of Dionysius are just and lively. KatTTTv fiei' (Syria) 
TroXkot, re /cat oX/Scot ex^vertv (in l''eriegesi, v. 902. in tom. iv. 

Geograph. Minor. Hudson.). In another place he styles the country 
‘TToXvTrroXtv aiat> (v. 81)8.). He proceeds to say, 

ITittra tie rot, Xtrrapr; re /cat cn/Soroj ertXero xcaptf 
MijXa Tfi ^ep^efia'at Kut SevSpeat Kapvov ae^eau V, 921, 922. 
This poetical geographer lived in the age of Augustus, and his de- 
gciiption; of the world is illu.strated by the Greek commentary of 
Eustathius, who T>nid the same compliment to Homer and Dionysius 
(Fabric. BiWiot- (irsec. 1. iv. c. 2. tom. iii. p. 21, &c.). 

(59 Tire topography of the libanus and Anti-libanus Is excellently 
described by the learning and sense of ileland (I’alesitin. tom* i. p, 31* 

, 70 , Btaesae faitiA e^sa rehJdatit. 

Nam diffusa solo latus expiicat; ac suhit auras 


fourteen; may be couiitt^ on either side; and 
each column, forty-five feet in height, is com- 
posed of three massy blocks of stone or marble. 
The proportions and ornaments of the Co- 
rinthian order express the architecture of the 
Greeks ; but as Baalbec has never been the seat 
of a monarch, we are at a loss to conceive how 
the expense of these magnificent structures 
could be supplied by private or municipal iiber- 
ality.72 From the conquest of Damascus the 
Saracens proceeded to Heliopolis and Emesa : 
but I shall decline the repetition of the sallies 
and combats which have been already shown on 
a larger scale. In the prosecution of the war, 
their policy was not less effectual than their 
sword. By short and separate truces they di-s- 
solved the union of the enemy ; accustomed the 
Syrians to compare their friendship with their 
enmity ; familiarised the idea of their language, 
religion and manners; and exhausted by clan- 
destine purchase, the magazines and arsenals of 
tlie cities which they returned to besiege. They 
aggravated the ransom of the more wealthy, or 
the more obstinate ; and Chalcis alone was taxed 
at five thousand ounces of gold, five thousand 
ounces of silver, two thousand rolies of silk, and 
as many figs and olives as would load five thou- 
sand asses. But the terms of truce or capitula- 
tion were faithfully observed ; and the lieutenant 
of the caliph, who had promised not to eater 
the walls of the captive Baalbec, remained tran- 
qui . and immoveable in his tent till the jamng 
factions solicited the interposition of a foreign 
master. The conquest of the plain and valley 
of Syria w'as achieved in less than two years. 
Yet the commander of the faithful reproved the 
slowness of their progress ; and the Saracens, 
bewailing their fault with tears of rage and re- 
pentance, called aloud on their chiefs to lead 
them forth to fight the battles of the Lord. In 
a recent action, under the walls of Emesa, an 
Arabian youth, the cousin of Caled, was heard 
aloud to exclaim, “ Metliinks I see the black-eyed 
" girls looking upon me ; one of whom, should 
she appear in this world, all mankind would 
“ die for love of her. And I see in the hand 
« of one of them, an handkerchief of green silk, 
“ and a cap of precious stones, and she beckons 
‘‘ me, and calls out, Come hither quickly, for 
“ I love thee.” With these words, charging the 
Christians, he made havoc wherever he went, 
till, observed at length by the governor of 
Hems, he was struck through with a javelin. 

Turribijs in cnelum niteratibus; incola Claris 
. Cor stadiiS'acttit . 

Dt-nique (laminicomo davoti pectora soli 

Vitam a#;itant. Iiibanns frondosa cacimiina ttilget, 

Et tamen bis certant ceibi fastigia tetupli. 

These xerses of the I^atin verilon of II ulus A vienu s are w antinfj in the 
Greek origtaal of DionvMUs ; and biiu-e they are likewise unnoticed 
Kustatitim, I must, ■with Fal'>riciui, (Bibliat. Latin, torn. iii. p. 153. 
edit. Emeati), and against Saitria.'iju.s (ad Vopiscum, p. 3Cfj, SG7, in 
Hist. August.], awnribe tiiem to the fancy, rather than the MSS., of 
. Avienus. ' -' 

71 1 am much better satMM with Maundrell's slteht eetaTO (Jour- 
ney, p. 134—139.), than with the pompous folia of Dr.Focock tl>e- 
scriptiort of the East, ■voi- ii, p. 100—113.); but every preceding 
account is ecli|»sed hv the magriificeiit description and drawing 
MM. Dawkins and Wood, who have trsuisported into England the 
riuins of Palmyra and Baalbec. 

72 The Oritattals explain the prodigy by a never-failing expedient. 
The edifices of Baalbec were constructed by the faiiies or the genii 
CBbk. de Timour torn- iii. h v. c. ®3* p. 511, SI?, S'Ot- 

ter, tom. i. p. S3.). With hss absurdity, but with equal ignorance, 
Abuifeda and Ibn Chaukei ancriSie tlienj to the Sabieans or Aadites. 
N<m sunt in emni Syria tedificia magnificentiora big (Tabulae Syrim, 
i ». KKi.). ' 
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accuses the nur^jers of th<» obscure, it 

'^‘Kl'ffidTiSSiTj'iSS; ”" 


to«la<*, ««1 to a^ lit, s2a1m„SKm 

buitdred 
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^.t!e of It was incumbent on tbe Saracens 
A^nfeSfi, ^ exert the full powers of their 
November, valour and enthusiasm against the 
forces of the emperor, who was taught by re- 
peated losses, that the rovers of the desert had 
undertaken, and would speedily achieve, a re- 
gular and permanent donqucst. From the pro- 
vinces of Europe and Asia, fourscore thousand 
soldiers were transported by sea and land to 
Antioch and Caesarea; the light troops of the 
anny consisted of sixty thousand Christian Arabs 
of the tribe of Gassan. Under the banner of 
Jabakh, the last of their princes, they marched 
in the van ; and it was a maxim of the Greeks, 
that, for the purpose of cutting diamond, a dia- 
mond was tlie most effectual. Heracliiis with- 
held his person from the dangers of the field ; 
but bis presumption, or perhaps iiis despondency, 
suggested a peremptory order, that the fate of 
the province and the war should be decided by 
a single battle. The Syrians were attached to 
the standard of Home and of the cross ; but the 
pphle, the citizen, tlie peasant, were exasperated 
by the injustice and cruelty of a licentious host, 
wIm> oppressed them as subjects, and despised 
them as strangers and aliens. 73 A report of 
these mighty preparations was conveyed to the 
Saracens in their camp of Emesa; and the 
chiefs, though resolved to fight, assembled a 
council ; the faith of Abu Obeidah would have 
expected on the same spot the glory of martyr- 
dom ; the wisdom of Caled advised an honour- 
fMe retreat to the skirts of Palestine and Arabia, 
where they might await the succours of their 
firiends, and the attack of the unbelievers. A 
speedy messenger soon returned from the throne 
of Medina, with the blessings of Omar and Ali, 
the prayers of the widows of the prophet, and a 
rdrforeement of eight thousand Moslems. In 
^Ir way they overturned a detachment of 
Greeks, and when they joined at Yermuk the 
oimp of their brethren, they found the pleasino* 
intelligence, that Caled had already defeated and 
scattered the Christian Arabs of the tribe of 
Gas,san. In the neighbourhood of Bosra, the 
springs of mount Hermon descend in a torrent 
to the jilmn of Decapolis, or ten cities; and the 
Hieromax, a name which has been corrupted to 
Yermuk, is lost after a short course in the lake 
of Tiberias, Tiie banks of this obscure stream 
were illustrated by a long and bloody encounter. 
On this momentous occasion, tlie public voice 
and the modesty of Abu Obeidah, restored the 
^mraand to the most deserving of the Moslems. 
Caled assumed his station in the front, his col- 
l^ie was posted in the rear, that the disorder 
of the fugitives might be checked by his venerable 

*-,11 ? lead somewhere in Tacitns, or Grolrius. Snb?Gc<f« 


aspect and the sight of the yellow banner whicli 
Mahomet had displayed before the walls of 
Chaibar. The last line was occupied by the 
sister of Berar, with the Arabian women who 
had enlisted in this holy w'ar, who were ac- 
customed to wield the bow and the lance, and 
who in a moment of captivity had defended, 
against the imcircumcised ravishers, their chas- 
tity and religion. 73 The exhortation of the 
generals was brief and forcible : “ Paradise is 
“ before you, the devil and hell-fire in your 
rear.” Yet such was the wxdght of the Roman 
cavalry, tliat the right wing of the Arabs was 
broken and separated from the main body. 
Thrice did they retreat in disorder, and thrice 
were they driven back to the charge by the re- 
proaches and blows of the women. In the 
intervals of action, Abu Obeidah visited the 
tents of his brethren, prolonged their repose by 
repeating at once the prayers of two different 
hours; bound up their wounds wdth his owm 
hands, and administered the comfortable reflec- 
tion, that the infidels partook of their sufferings 
without partaking of their reward. Four thou- 
sand and thirty of the Moslems were buried in 
the field of battle ; and the skill of the Armenian 
archers enabled seven hundred to boast that they 
had lost an eye in that meritorious service. Tiie 
veterans of tlie Syrian war acknowledged that it 
was the hardest and most doubtful of the days 
which they had seen. But it was likewise the 
most decisive : many thousands of the Greeks 
and Syrians fell by the swords of the Arabs ; 
many were slaughtered, after the defeat, in the 
woods and mountains ; many, by mistaking the 
lord, were drowned in the waters of the Yer- 
muk ; and however the loss may be magnified, '^6 
the Christian writers confess and bewail the 
bloody punishment of their sins.77 Manuel, the 
Roman general, was either killed at Bamascus, 
or took refuge in the monastery of mount Sinai. 
An exile in the Byzantine court, Jabalah la- 
mented the manners of Arabia, and his unlucky 
preference of the Christian cause.78 
once inclined to the profession of Islam ; but in 
the pi grimage of Mecca, Jabalah was provoked 
to strike one of his brethren, and fled with amaze- 
mentfrom Western and equal justice of the caliph, 
ihe victorjoiis Saracens enjoyed at Bamascus 
a month of pleasure and repose; the spoil was 
divided by the discretion of Abu Obeidah : an 
equal share was allotted to a soldier and to his 
horse, and a double portion was reserved for tlie 
noble coursers of the Arabian breed. 

After the battle of Yermuk, the 

Koman army no longer auueared in of 

tha j ^ rtppe^ueu in Jerusak-m. 

the held; and the Saracens might 

? must^suspect*^fhat°the Arabic computation. 

Woe BP^eSanerS 

(Ghonograph. p^Syi,), ^’heophanes adds. 
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securely choose auiong the fortified towns of 
Syria, the first object of their attack, Tiiey 
consulted the caliph w'hether they should march 
to Csesarea or Jerusalem ; and the advice of AH 
determined the immediate siege of the latter, 
d'o a profane eye, Jerusalem was the first or 
second capital of Palestine; but after Mecca 
and Medina, it was revered and visited by the 
devout Moslems, as the temple of the Holy 
Land which had been sanctified by the reve- 
lation of Moses, of Jesus, and of Mahomet 
himself. The son of Abu Sophian was sent 
wdth five thousand Arabs to try the first ex- 
periment of surprise or treaty ; but on the 
eleventh day, the toM'n was invested by tlie 
whole force of Abu Obeidah. He addressed the 
customary summons to the chief commanders 
and people of “ Health and happiness 

“ to every one that follows the right way ! We 

require of you to testify that there is but one 
“ God, and that Mahomet is his apostle. If 

you refuse this, consent to pay tribute, and be 
“ under us forthwith. Otherwise I shall bring 
“ men against you wdio love death better than 
“ you do the drinking of wine or eating hog’s 
“ flesh. Nor will I ever stir from you, if it 

please God, till I have destroyed those that 

fight for 3 "Ou, and made slaves of your chil- 

dren.” But the city was defended on every 
side by deep valleys and steep ascents ; since the 
invasion of Syria, the walls and towers had been 
anxiously restored ; the bravest of the fugitives 
of Yermuk had stopped in the nearest place of 
refuge ; and in the defence of the sepulchre of 
Christ, the natives and strangers might feel some 
sparks of the enthusiasm which so fiercely 
glowed in the bosoms of the Saracens. The 
siege of Jerusalem lasted four months ; not a 
day was lost without some action of sally or 
assault ; the military engines incessantly played 
from the ramparts ; and the inclemency of the 
winter was still more painful and destructive to 
the Arabs. The Christians yielded at length 
to the perseverance of the besiegers. The pa- 
triarch Sophronius appeared on the walls, and 
by the voice of an interpreter demanded a con- 
ference. After a vain attempt to dissuade the 
lieutenant of the caliph from his impious enter- 
prise, he proposed, in the name of the people, a 
fair capitulation, with this extraordinary clause, 
that the articles of security should be ratified by 
the authority and presence of Omar himself. 
The question w^as debated in the council of Me- 
dina ; the sanctity of the place, and the advice 
of AH, persuaded the caliph to gratify tlie 
wishes of his soldiers and enemies ; and the 
simplicity of his journey is more illustrious than 

79 In the name of the city, the profane in'evaned over the sacred ; 
Jeruiitilein was known to the devout (’liristians (Euseb. de Martyr. 
I’lilest. c. xi.) ; but the le^al and popular appellation of JElia (the 
colonv of /I‘Hius Hadrianu.s) has passed from the Jlomans to the Arabs 
hU'i.snd, I’a e.'.tin. tom. h p. 207. tom. ii- p. 835. DTIerlwIot, Bih- 
hothC'iiue Orientale, Cmis, p. 209. 2/n.', p. <120.). The epithet of A/ 
0<!s, the Holy, is used as the proper name of Jerusalem. 

SI) The singular jouniey and equipage of C)jnar are descrilied (be- 
sides Ockley, vol. i. p. 250*) by Murtatli (MerveiUes de I'Egyirte, p.2U0 
- 202 . 

81 The Arabs boast of an old prophecy preserved at Jerusalem, and 
describing the name, the religion, and tne person of Omar, the future 
conqueror. By such arts the Jews are said to have sootJied the pride 
of their foreign masters, Cyrus and Alexander (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. xi. 
c, 1. 8, V- M7. 679--5H2.). 

82 To fiSeXvy/ut T7}i eprjtiocFeax; ro dm AavujX tow Trpa^rjrov 

itrrwe ev Tov^ dyty, Theophaa. Chronograph, p. 281. This pre- 
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the royal pageants of vanity and oppression. 
The conqueror of lATsia and Syria was mounted 
on a red camel, which carried, besides his 
person, a bag of corn, a bag of dates, a wooden 
dish, and a leathern bottle of water. Wherever 
he halted, the company, without distinction, W'as 
invited to partake of his homely fare, and the 
rex)ast w'as consecrated by the prayer and ex- 
hortation of the commander of the faithful, so 
But in this expedition or pilgrimage, his pow'er 
was exercised in the administration of justice ; 
he reformed the licentious polygamy of tlie 
Arabs, relieved the tributaries from extortion 
and cruelty, and chastised the luxury of the 
Sai-aeens, by despoiling them of their rich 
silks, and dragging them on their faces in the 
dirt. When he came within sight of Jerusalem, 
the caliph cried with a loud voice, “ God is 
“ victorious. O Lord, give us an easy con- 
“ quest ; ” and, pitching his tent of coarse hair, 
calmly seated himself on the ground. After 
signing the capitulation, he entered the city 
without fear or precaution; and courteously 
discoursed with the patriarch concerning its re- 
ligious antiquities. 81 Sophronius bowed before 
his new master, and secretly muttered, in the 
words of Daniel, “ The abomination of deso- 
“ lation is in the holy place.” 82 At the hour of 
prayer they stood together in the church of the 
llesurrection ; but the caliph refused to perfonn 
his devotions, and contented himself w itii pray- 
ing on the steps of the church of Constantine. 
To the patriarch he disclosed his prudent and 
honourable motive. “ Had I yielded,” said 
Omar, to your request, the Moslems of a 
“ future age w'ould have infringed the treaty 
** under colour of imitating my example.” By 
his command the ground of the temple of So- 
lomon w^as prepared for the foundation of a 
mosch ; 83 and, during a residence of ten days, 
he regulated the present and future state of his 
Syrian conquests. Medina might be jealous, 
lest the calix)h should be detained by the sanctity 
of Jerusalem or the beauty of Damascus ; her 
apprehensions w'ere dispelled by his prompt and 
voluntary return to the tomb of the apostle. 

To achieve what yet remained 
of the Syrian war, the caliph had andArEh. 
formed tw^o separate armies ; a 
chosen detachment, under Amrou and Yezid, 
was left in the camp of Palestine ; while the 
larger division, under the standard of Abu 
Obeidali and Caled, marched away to the north 
against Antioch and Aleppo. The latter of 
these, the Beraea of the Greeks, w'as not yet 
illustrious as the capital of a province or a 
kingdom ; and the inhabitants, by anticipating 

diction, which had already served for Antiochus and the Bonians, 
was apain refitted for the present occitsion, by the economy of So- 
Xihronius, one of the diiieije!»t theologians of the Monotheliie contro- 
versy. ■ . ■ .. 

S3 According to the accurate survey of B’Anville (Dissertation sur 
I'ancienne Jerusalem, p- '12—54.), the mosch of Omar, enlarged and 
emliellidied by succeeding caliphs, covered the ground of 
temple (TraXix*o*» tow fitryoiXov wuow Sa-TitHov, stays I'hocas), a length of 
215,a breadth of 172, tmsfs. 'The Nubian geographer declares, that this 
ma^ilscent structure w as second only in size and heauty to the great 
mosch <jf Cordova (p. present state Mr-S-winburoe has so 

elegantly represented (Travels into Spain, p. 296— 502.). 

84 or the many Arabic tai-ikhs or chronicles of Jetrusalem (D’Her- 
helot, p. 867.), Ockley found, one among the Pociock Mi'S, of ftxford 
(v^. 1. p. 257 >), whidi he has used to supply the defective narrative of 
Ai Waiidl. 
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their suliiiiisslon and pleading their poverty^ ob- 
tained a moderate eomposidoa for their lives 
and religion. But the castle of AleppOs®^ dis- 
tinct fruiii the city, stood erect on a lofty arti- 
flinal nu>iiiid*. the sides ■were sharpened to a 
precipice, and faced %vith freestone ; and the 
breadth of tlie ditch might be hiled with water 
fniin the neighbouring springs. After the loss 
of three tliousand men, tlie garrison was still 
equal to the defence ; and Youkinna, their 
valiant and hereditary chief, had murdered Jiis 
brother, an holy monk, for daring to pronounce 
the name of peace. In a siege- of four or fire 
months, the hardest of the Syrian war, great num- 
bers of the Saracens were killed and wounded ; 
their removal to the distance of a mile could 
not .seduce the ri,gilance of Youkuma ^ nor 
■ ■ .could the Cliristlans be terrified by the exe- 
cution of three hundred ciiptives, whom they 
beheaded before the castle wall. The silence, 
and at length the complaints, of Abu Obeidah 
informed the caliph that their hope and patience 
were conr,umed at the foot of tliis impregnable 
fortress. I am variously aifected,” replied 
Omar, by the diiierence of your success ; but 
1 charge }'ou by no means to raise the siege 
** of tlie castle. Your retreat would diminish 
the reputath)n of onr arms, and encourage 
tile infidels to fall iqion you on all sides. 

“ Remain before Aleppo till God sIkiH de- 
“ teniiine the event, and forage with your horse 
‘Ground the adjacent country.” Tiie exliort- 
ation of the commander of the faitliful was 
fortified by a supply of volunteers from all 
the triljes of Arabia, -who arrived in the camp 
on horses or camels. Among these was Dames, 
of a servile birth, but of gigantic size, and in- 
trepid resolution. The forty- seventh day of 
his service he proposed, with only tliirty men, to 
make an attempt on the castle. The experience 
and testimony of Cakd recommended his offer ; 
anti Abu Obeidali admonislied his bretliren not 
to despi-sc the baser origin of Dames, since he 
hirnsedf, could lie relint|uish the public care, 
would cbeerfuny serve under the banner of the 
slave. His design \vas covered by the appear- 
ance of a rt'trcat; and the camp of the Saracens 
was pitched about a league from Aleppo. The 
thirty adventurers lay in ambush at the foot 
of the liill ; and Dames at length succeeded in 
his enquiries, though he was provoked by the 
ignorance of his Greek captives. “ God curse 
“ tliesc <logs,” said the illiterate Aral), what a 
** strange barbarous language they speak I ” At 
the darkc?st hour of the night, he scaled the most 
accessible height, which he had diligently sur- 
veyed, a place where the stones were less entire, 
or the slope less perpendicular, or the guard less 
vigilant Seven of the stoutest Saracens mounted 
on each other’s shoulders, and the weight of the 

R.5 The Persj.itt hisfttrsan of Timur (tom. lii. 1. v. c. 21, p. 
describes the castie of Aleppo as founded on a rocjc one hundred 
cubits in heif 5 ;bt ; a proof, says the French translator, that he had 
tiewer viiked. the place. It is now in the midst of the city, of no 
strength, with a single gate, the circuit is aljoui 500 or 600 paces, and 
tie! ww h«lf fWl w stagnant water {Voyages de Taveamler, torn, i 
Iff, rel. ii* 1. p. 150.}. Toe fortresses cC the JSasl 

t* » Euiw|wb iwe. 

offM? fmtpiEmm the Aral® is setae 

By fiwpwla® the years of the wodd in the chawmo. 

ttlBh the years of the in ifte hitotoiy 

m sfatlJl idetenalae, that It was tahea hdwem January 


column was sustained on the bi*oad and sinewy 
back of the gigantic slave. The foremost in this 
painful ascent could grasp and climb the lowest 
part of the battlements; they silently stabbed 
and cast down the sentinels ; and the thirty bre- 
thren, repealing a pious ejaculation, O apostle 
of God, help and deliver us!” were succes- 
1 sively drawn up by the long folds of their tiir- 
I bans. With bold and cautious footsteps, Dairies 
! explored the palace of the governor, who ccle- 
I brated, in riotous nierriuient, the festival of ins 
I deliverance. From thence returning to his corn- 
i panions, he assaulted on the inside the entrance 
I of the castle. They overpowered the guard, 

‘ unbolted the gate, let dmvn the di’ai-vbridge, and 
I defended the narrow pass, till the arrival of 
; Caled, with the dawn of day, relieved their 
! danger and assured their conquest. Youkinna, 

; a formidable foe, became an active and useful 
I proselyte ; and the general of the Saracejis ex- 
jiressed his regard for the most humble merit, 
by detaining the army at Aleppo till Dames 
was cured of his honourable v^ ouiids. TJie ca- 
pital of Syria was still covered by the castle of 
Aazaz and the iron bridge of the Orontes. 
After the loss of those important posts, and the 
defeat of the last of the Roman armies, tlie 
luxury of Antioch trembled and obeyed. Her 
safety was ransomed with three hundred thou- 
sand pieces of gold ; but the throne of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, the seat of the Roman 
government in the East, which had been deco- 
rated^ by Cicsar with the titles of free, and holy, 
and inviolate, was degraded under the yoke of 
the caliphs to the secondary rank of a provincial 
towm.87 

In the life of Heraclius, the glo- 
ries of the Persian war are clouded 
on either hand by the disgrace and 
weakness of liis more early and his later days. 
When tlie successors of Mahomet unsheathed 
the sword of w^ar and religion, he was astonished 
at the boundless prospect of toil and danger; 
his nature was indolent, nor could the infirm 
and frigid age of the emperor be kindled to a 
second effort. The sense of shame, and the im- 
portunities of the Syrians, prevented his hasty 
departure from the scene of action ; but the hero 
was no more ; and the loss of Damascus and 
Jerusalem, the bloody fields of Aiziiadin and 
Yermuk, may be imputed in some degree to the 
absence or misconduct of the sovereign. Instead 
of defending the sepulchre of Christ, he involved 
the church and state in a metaphysical contro- 
versy for the unity of his will ; and while Ile- 
racHus crowned the offspring of his second 
nuptials, he was tamely strip jied of the ziiost 
valuable part of their inheritance. In the callie- 
dral of Antioch, in the presence of the bishops, 
at the foot of the crucifix, he bewailed the sins 

236 and September 1st of the year of Christ finS Criiica, in 
Bami. Annal. tom. ii. p. 812, 813.). A1 Wakirti {()ckley, voL i. 

that event to Tuesday, August 21 , 1 , an iiu-on- 
sistent date; since taster fell that year on April 5th, 21st of 
Auffust must have been a Friday {see the Tables of the Art de Ve- 
3ritl€!X 

87 Hi* bounteous edict, which tempted the graterul eftv to assume 
the victory of Pharsaha for a perpetu.'il a-ra, is given cv Awovew r>} 
U-tjrpiriroXnf Upa tcai a^'\a> )eai. ayTovoju,if>t km apxmcrnKai 

^4 JohnMalela,mChron. p. ill. Vc-iut. W'e inay 

distinguish his authentic information of domestic facts from his grass 
igaorance of general history. 
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of the prince and people j but his confession in- 
structed the world, that it was vain, and perhaps 
impious, to resist the judgment of God, The 
Saracens were invincible in fact, since they were 
invincible in opinion j and the desertion of You- 
kinna, his false repentance and repeated perfidy, 
might justify the suspicion of the emperor, that 
he was encompassed by traitors and apostates, 
who conspired to betray liis person and their 
country to the enemies of Christ. In the hour 
of adversity, his superstition was agitated by the 
omens and dreams of a falling crown ; and after 
bidding an eternal farewell to Syria, he secretly 
embarked v\ith a few attendants, and absolved 
the faith of his subjects. S8 Constantine, his 
eldest son, had been stationed with forty thou- 
sand men at Caesarea, the civil metropolis of the 
three provinces of Palestine. But his private 
interest recalled him to the Byzantine court; 
and, after the flight of his father, he felt himself 
an unec|ual champion to the united force of the 
caliph. His vanguard was boldly attacked by 
three hundred A^i-abs and a thousand black 
slaves, who, in the depth of winter, Iiad climbed 
the snowy mountains of Libanus, and wdio were 
speedily followed by the victorious squadrons of 
Caled himself. From the north and south the 
troops of Antioch and Jerusalem advanced along 
the sea-shore, till their banners were joined under 
End of the walls of the Phamician cities; 

s.vrian war. Tripoli and Tyre were betrayed ; 
and a fleet of fifty transports, which entered 
without distrust the captive harbours, brought a 
seasonable supply of arms and provisions to the 
camp of the Saracens. Their labours w=-ere ter- 
minated by the unexpected surrender of Cae- 
sarea; the Roman prince had embarked in the 
night ; and the defenceless citizens solicited 
their pardon with an offering of two hundred 
tiiousand pieces of gold. The remainder of the 
province, Ramlah, Ptolemais or Acre, Sichem 
or Neapolis, Gaza, Ascalon, Berytxis, Sidon, 
Gabala, Laodicea, Apamea, Flierapolis, no 
longer presumed to dispute the will of the 
conqueror ; and Syria bowed under the sceptre 
of the caliphs seven hundred years after Pom- 
pey had despoiled the last of the Macedonian 
kings. 90 

The con- The siegGS and battles of six 
of campaigns had consumed many 
A.jj.G5.'5-C59. |;jjQygands of tlie Moslems. They 
died with the reputation and the cheerfulness of 
martyrs ; and the simplicity of their faith may 
be expressed in the words of an Arabian youth, 
when he embraced, for the last time, his sister 
and mother; “ It is not,” said he, “ the deli- 
cades of Syria, or the fadiijg delights of this 
“ tvorld, that have prompted me to devote my 
life in the cause of religion. But I seek the 
“ favour of God and his apostle ; and I have 

See Oclclev (vol. i. p. 308. 312.), who Iniighs at the creaiilitj of 
hiftauthen*. \Vlicn Heracliiis bade farewell to Syria, VaU; Syria et 
iiltinuim vale, he prophesied that the Romans should never re-enter 
the wovince till the birth of an inauspicious child, the future scourge 
of the empire. Abulfeda, p. 68. I am perfectly ignorant of the 
mystic sense, or nontwmse, of this prediction. 

89 In the loose and obscure chronology of the times, I am guided by 
an authentic record (in the boesfc of ceremonies of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenituft) which certifies that, June 4. A. D. 6.3S, the emperor 
crowpkl his younger son Herarlins in the presence of his eldest Con- 
stantine, and in the palace of Const.'mtino}»Ie; that Jantiary !• A. D. 
639, the royal procession -visited tiie great church, and on the 4th of 
the same month, tire hippodrome. 


“ heard, from one of the companions of the 
prophet, that the spirits of the martyrs will be 
lodged in the crops of green birds, who shall 
taste the fruits, and drink of the rivei-s, of pa- 
“ radise. Farewell, we shall meet again among 
“ the groves and fountains w’hich God has pro- 
“ vided for Ms elect.” The faithful captives 
might exercise a passive and more arduous reso- 
lution ; and a cousin of Mahomet is celebrated 
for refusing, after an abstinence of three days, 
the wine and pork, the only nourishment that 
was allowed by the malice of the infidels. The 
frailty of some weaker brethren exasperated the 
implacable spirit of fanaticism ; and the father of 
Amer deplored, in pathetic strains, the apostasy 
and damnation of a son, who had renounced the 
promises of God, and the intercession of the 
prophet, to occupy, with the priests and dea- 
cons, the lowest mansions of hell. The more 
fortunate Arabs, who survived the war, and 
persevered in the faith, were restrained by their 
abstemious leader from the abuse of prosperity. 
After a refreshment of three days, Abu Obeidah 
withdrew his troops from the pernicious conta- 
gion of the luxury of Antioch, and assured the 
caliph that their religion and virtue could only 
be preserved by the hard discipline of poverty 
and labour. But the virtue of Omar, however 
rigorous to himself, was kind and liberal to his 
brethren. After a just tribute of praise and 
thanksgiving, he dropped a tear of compassion ; 
and sitting down on the ground, wrote an answer, 
in which he mildly censured the severity of his 
lieutenant: “ God,” said the successor of the 
prophet, has not forbidden the use of the good 
things of this world to fliithful men, and such 
“ as have performed good works. Therefore 
“ you ought to have given them leave to rest 
“ themselves, and partake freely of those good 
“ things which the country affordeth. If any of 
‘‘ the Saracens have no family in Arabia, they 
“ may marry in Syria ; and whosoever of them 
wants any female slaves, he may purchase as 
“ many as he hath occasion for.” The con- 
querors prepared to use, or to abuse, this gra- 
cious permission ; but the year of their triumph 
was marked by a mortality of men and cattle ; 
and twenty-five thousand Saracens were snatched 
away from the possession of Syria. The death 
of Abu Obeidah might be lamented by tlie 
Christians ; but bis brethren recollected that he 
was one of the ten elect whom the prophet had 
named as the heirs of paradise. 9 ^ Caled sur- 
vived his brethren about three years; and the 
tomb of the Sword of God is shown in the 
neighbourhood of Emesa. His valour, which 
founded in Arabia and Syria the emiiire of the 
caliphs, w'as fortified by the opinion of a special 
providence; and as long as he wore a cap, which 
had been blessed by Maliomet, he deemed him- 

90 Sixty* five jears before Christ, S^ria Ponlusque monuments sunt 
On. Pompeii virtutis ( Veil. PatercuU ii, 58.), rather of his foriune and 
power : he adjudRCtl Syria to he a Roman province, and the last of 
the Seleucidea were incapable of drawing a sword in the defence of 
their patrimony (see this original tests collected by Usher, Annal. 
p.420.). 

91 Abulfeda, Annal. Aloslem. p, 73. Mahomet could artfully vary 
the praises of his disciples. Of Omar he was accustomed to say, that 
if & prophet could arise after himself, it would be Omar ; and that in 
a general calamity, Omar would be excepted by the divine justice 
l<:&kley,vohi.p.^l.). 
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self imulnerable amidst the darts of the in- 
fidels. 

Pi-ojjsfessof The place of the first conquerors 
supplied by a new generation 
A. D, 6W-655. Qf their children and countrymen : 
Syria became the seat and support of the house 
of Ommiyah ; and the revenue, the soldiers, the 
ships of that powerful kingdom, were conse- 
crated to enlarge on every side the empire of the 
caliphs. But the Saracens despise a superfluity 
of fame; and their historians scarcely con- 
descend to mention the subordinate conquests 
which are lost in the splendour and rapidity of 
their victorious career. To the 7iorih of Syria, 
they passed mount Taurus, and reduced to their 
obedience the province of Cilicia, with its capital 
Tarsus, the ancient monument of the Assyrian 
kings. Beyond a second ridge of the same 
mountains, they spread the flame of war, rather 
than the light of religion, as far as the shores of 
the Euxine and the neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople. To the ea&l they advanced to the banks 
and sources of the Euphrates and Tigris : 32 the 
long-disputed barrier of Rome and Persia was 
for ever confounded; the walls of Edessa and 
Araida, of Dara and Nisibis, which had resisted 
the arms and engines of Sapor or Nushirvan, 
were levelled in tlie dust ; and the holy city of 
Abgarus might vainly produce the epistle of the 
image of Christ to an unbelieving conqueror. 
To the west, the Syrian kingdom is bounded by 
the sea ; and the ruin of Aradus, a small island 
or peninsula on the coast, was postponed during 
ten years. But the hills of Libanus abounded 
in timber ; the trade of Phcenicia was populous 
in mariners; and a fleet of seventeen hundred 
barks was equipped and manned by the natives 
of the desert. The Imperial navy of the Ro- 
mans fled before them from the Paraphylian 
rocks to the Hellespont ; but the spirit of the 
emperor, a grandson of Heraclius, had been 
subdued licfore the combat by a dream and a 
pun.33 The Saracens rode masters of the sea; 
and the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the 
Cyclades w ere successively exposed to their ra- 
pacious visits. Three hundred years before the 
Christian £cra, the memorable though fruitless 
siege of illiodesS^ by Demetrius, had furnished 
tliat maritime republic with the materials and 
tile subject of a trophy. A gigantic statue of 
Apollo or the sun, seventy cubits in height, was 
erected at tiie entrance of the harbour, a monu- 
ment of the freedom and the arts of Greece. 
After standing fifty-six years, the colossus of 
Rhodes was overthrown by an earthquake ; but 
the massy trunk, and huge fragments, lay scat- 
tered eight centuries on the ground, and are 

02 A1 iraklili had likewise written an his,toiy of the conquest of 
IJiffflwkjrj, car Mes-opotaniia (Ocklej, at the end of the iid voJ.), which 
our jniJt?rpr«ers do not apTwar to have seen. The Chronicle 
iJionvdusi of Telmar, the Jacobite patriarch, records tlie taking of 
Edessa, A. D, fi57, and t>f Dara, A. D. C-il (Asseman. BibUot. Orient, 
tom. li. p. ; and the attentive may glean some donfatful in- 

fematjon from the chronography of Theophanes (p.l£85~2S7.). 
M«t of tlie towns of Mesopotamia yielded by surrender ( Abulpharag. 

S3 He dreamt that he was at Thessalonica, an harmless and un- 
mwnine ribdon ; but hi', soothsayer, or his cowardice, understood the . 

or a defeat concealed in that inauspicious word Stc ptxw, , 
vjfive to amfther the victory {.Tbeophan. p. SJ36. Zoaimis, 'tom* ii. 

' ' ' " 


g! and every feet th« relates te -the- Me, the city, ■ 

^ - — f Rhodes, are ctanpiled in the lahcrioos treatise <« 

}iaa bestowed the same di%e^ m tJte two laxgiac 


often described as one of tbe wonders of the 
ancient world. They were collected by the 
diligence of the Saracens, and sold to a Jewish 
merchant of Edessa, who is said to have laden 
nine hundred camels wdth the weight of the 
brass metal : an enormous weight, though w^e 
should include the hundred colossal figures,' 
and the 'three thousand statues, which adorned 
the prosperity of the city of the sun. 

II. The conquest of Egypt may Egv'tt. 
be explained by the character of the SaiufS 
victorious Saracen, one of the first Anmou. 
of his nation, in an age wdien the meanest of the 
brethren was exalted above his natOTe by the 
spirit of enthusiasm. The birth of Amrou was 
at once base and illustrious ; his mother, a noto- 
rious prostitute, was unable to decide among five 
of the Koreish ; but the proof of resemblance 
adjudged the child to Aasi, the oldest of her 
lovers.36 The youth of Amrou was impelled 
by the passions and prejudices of his kindred : 
his poetic genius was exercised in satirical verses 
against tiie person and doctrine of Mahomet; 
his dexterity was employed by the reigning 
faction to pursue the religious exiles w’ho had 
taken refuge in the court of the JEthiopiau 
king.37 Yet he returned from this embassy, a 
secret proselyte ; his reason or his interest de- 
termined him to renounce the worship of idols ; 
he escaped from Mecca with his friend Caled, 
and tlie prophet of Medina enjoyed at the same 
moment the satisfaction of embracing the two 
firmest champions of his cause. The impatience 
of Amrou to lead the armies of the faithful was 
checked by the reproof of Omar, who advised 
him not to seek power and dominion, since he 
who is a subject to-day, may be a prince to- 
morrow. Y^et iiis merit was not overlooked by 
the two first successors of Mahomet ; they w'ere 
indebted to his arms for the conquest of Pales- 
tine ; and in all the battles and sieges of Syrioj he 
united with the temper of a chief, the valour of 
an adventurous soldier. In a visit to Medina, 
the caliph expressed a wish to survey the sword 
which had cut down so many Christian warriors: 
the son of Aasi unsheathed a short and ordinary 
cimeter; and as he perceived the smqjrise of 
Omar, Alas !” said the modest Saracen, “ tlie 
« sword itself, without the arm of its master, is 
“ neither sharper nor more weighty than the 
sword of Pharezdak the poet.” ^'8 After the 
conquest of Egypt, he w'as recalled by the 
jealousy of the caliph Othman ; but in the subse- 
quent troubles, the ambition of a soldier, a states- 
man, and an orator, emerged from a private 
station. His powerful support, both in council 
and in tlie field, established the throne of the 


islands of Crete and Cyprus. See in the iiid vol. of his ■works, the 
XUiodut of Meursius (1. i. c. l.'i- p. 715-719.). The Byzantine 
writers, Theophanes and Constantine, have ifjnorantlv prolongrf 
the term to 1360 years, and ridiculously divide the weight among 
30,0t» camels. ^ fa fa 

95 Centum eolo«Msi aTium mhilitatiiri locum, says Pliny, with his 
'Usual spirit. Hist,.'Natur. xxsiv. IS. ■■ 

96 W'e team this anecdote from a spirited old woman, ■who reviled 
to their faces the caliph and his friend. She was atcouraged by the 
silence of Amrou and the liberality of Moawiyah (Abulfeda, Annal. 
Moslem, p. 111.). 

97 Oagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 46, &c. who quotes the 
Abyssinian history, or romance of Abdel Baicides. Yet tbe fact of the 
emtKtssy wd ambassador may be allowed. 

98 This saying is pri-served bv Pocoefc (Not. ad Carmen Tograi, 
p. and^ustly applauded by Mr. Harris 'Philosophical Arrange- 
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Ommiadcs j the administration and revenue of 
Egypt were restored by the gratitude of Moa- 
wiyah to a faithful friend who had raised himself 
above the rank of a subject ; and Amrou ended 
lus days in the palace and city which he had 
founded on the banks of the Nile, His dying 
speech to his children is celebrated by the Ara- 
bians as a model of eloquence and wisdom : he 
deplored the errors of lus youth ; but if the pe- 
nitent %vas still infected by the vanity of a poet, 
lie niiglit exaggerate the venom and mischief of 
his impious compositions. 9^ 

Invasion of From his camp, in Palestine, 
Amrou had surprised or antici- 
puted the caliph’s leave for the in- 
vasion of Egypt. 100 q'he magnanimous Omar 
trusted in his God and his sword, which had 
shaken the tlirones of Chosroes and Csesar ; but 
wlien he compared the slender force of the 
Moslems with the greatness of the enterprise, he 
condemned his own rashness, and listened to his 
timid companions. The pride and the great- 
ness of Pharaoh were familiar to the readers of 
the Koran ; and a tenfold repetition of prodigies 
had been scarcely sufficient to effect, not the 
victory, but tlie liight of six hundred thousand 
of tlie children of Israel ; the cities of Egypt 
were many and populous ; tlieir architecture was 
strong and solid ; the Nile, with its numerous 
brandies, was alone an insuperable barrier ; and 
the granary of the Imperial city would be ob- 
stinately defended by the Roman powers. In 
this perplexity, the commander of the faithful 
resigned himself to the decision of chance, or, in 
his opinion, of Providence. At the head of only 
four thousand Arabs, the intrepid Amrou had 
marched away from his station of Gaza when he 
was overtaken by the messenger of Omar. “ If 
“ you are still in Syria,” said the ambiguous 
mandate, “ retreat without delay ; but if at the 
receipt of this epistle, you have already 
reached the frontiers of Egypt, advance with 
“ confidence, and depend on the succour of 
God and of your brethren.” The experience, 
perhaps the secret intelligence, of Amrou had 
taught him to suspect the mutability of courts ; 
and he continued his march till his tents were 
unquestionably pitched on Egyptian ground. 
He there assembled his officers, broke the seal, 
perused the epistle, gravely enquired the name 
and situation of the place, and declared his ready 
obedience to the commands of the caliph. After 
a siege of thirty days, he took possession of Far- 
mah or Pelusiurn; and that key of Egypt, as it 
has been justly named, unlocked the entrance of 


the country, as far as the ruins of Heliopolis and 
the neighbourhood of the modern Cairo. 

On the western side of the Nile, The cities of 
at a small distance to the east of Baby and 
the pyramids, at a small distance Cairo, 
to the south of the Delta, Memphis, one hun- 
dred and fifty furlongs in circumference, dis- 
played the magnificence of ancient kings. Under 
the reign of the Ptolemies and Ca'sars, tiie seat 
of government was removed to the sea-coast ; 
the ancient capital w'as eclipsed by the arts and 
opulence of Alexandria; the palaces, and at 
length the temples, were reduced to a desolate 
and ruinous condition; yet in the age of Augus- 
tus, and even in that of Constantine, Memphis 
was still numbered among the greatest and most 
populous of the pro\incial cities. ici The banks 
of the Nile, in this place of the breadth of three 
thousand feet, w^ere united by two bridges of 
sixty and of thirty boats, connected in the mid- 
dle sti*eam by the small island of Rouda, which 
wm covered with gardens and habitations. 
The eastern extremity of the bridge was termi- 
nated by the town of Babylon and the camp of 
a Roman legion, which protected the passage of 
the river and the second capital of EgyiJt. This 
impoitant fortress, whicli might fairly be de- 
scribed as a part of Memphis or Misraf, was 
invested by the arms of the lieutenant of Omar : 
a reinforcement of four thousand Saracens soon 
arrived in his camp ; and the military engines 
tvhich battered the walls, may be imputed to the 
art and labour of his Syrian allies. Yet the siege 
w^as protracted to seven months ; and the rash 
invaders were encompassed and threatened by 
the inundation of the Nile.ios Their last assault 
W'as bold and successful ; they passed the ditch, 
w'hich had been fortified with iron spikes, applied 
their scaling-ladders, entered the fortress with 
the shout of “ God is victorious 1 ” and drove the 
remnant of the Greeks to their boats and the 
isle of Rouda. The spot was afterw*ards recom- 
mended to tire conqueror by the easy communi- 
cation with the gulf and the peninsula of Arabia : 
the remains of Memphis w^ere deserted ; the tents 
of the Arabs w'cre converted into permanent 
habitations : and the first mosch was blessed by 
the presence of fourscore companions of Malio- 
met.t04 new city arose in their camp on the 
eastward bank of the Nile ; and the contiguous 
quarters of Babylon and Fostat are confounded 
in tbeir present decay by the appellation of old 
Misrah or Cairo, of which they form an exten- 
sive suburb. But the name of Cairo, the town 
of victory, more strictly belongs to the modern 


99 For the life and character of Amrou, see Ockley (Hist, of the 
Saracens, vol. t. p.SS. G3. 91. o5J8. 312. 3'11, anti to die end of the 
volume; vol. ii. p.5I. 55.57. 74. 110—112. 1G2.) and Ottir (Mem, 
de rAcademiedes Inscriptions, tom. xxi- p. 131, 132.). The readers 
of Tacitus may aptly compare Vespasian and Mucianus, Avith 
Moaw'iyah and Amrou. Yet the resemblance is still more in the 
situation, than in the characters of the men. 

1(.)0 A1 tVakidi had likewise composed a separate history of the con- 
quest of HfO pt, which Mr. Ockley could never procure ; and his own 
cncpiiries (voU i. 544—362.) have added very little to the original text 
of fiutychius (xVnnai. toin.ii, p. 296— 323. vers. Pocock), the Mel- 
chite patriarch of Alexandria, who jived tiuree hundred years after the 
revolution. 

101 Strabo, an accurate and attentive spectator, observes of Helio- 
polis, vum jttev ovp eerre ttaveprjfM^ ij woXtf (Geograjih. 1. xvii. p. 1158.); 
but of Memphis he declares, woXts d' eerrt tc koa evavS/Mq 

Sevnjpa /iner AXe^avSpetav (p. 1101.); he notices, however, the mix. 
ture of inhabitants and the ruin of the iialaces. In the propa: 


Egypt, Ammianus enumerates Memphis among the four cities, 
maximis urbibus quibus provincia nitet (xsii. 16.) ; and the name 
of Memphis appears with distinction in the Koman Itinerary and 
episcopal lists. 

102 These rare and curious facts, the breadth (2946 feet) and the 
bridge of the Nile, are only to be found in the Danish traveller and 
the Nubiatx geographer (p. 98.). 

103 Prom the month of April, the Nile hegm.s impercc-mibly to 
rise; the swell becomes strong and visible in the moon aft^ the 
summer solstice (PUn. Hist. Nat. v. 10.) ; and is usually proclaimed at 
Cairo on St. Petear's day (June 29). A register of thirty successive 
years marks the greatest height of the waters between July 25. and 
August 18. (Maifiet, Description de PEgypte, lettre xi. p. 67, &c. 
Pocock's Description of the East, vol. i. p. 200. bhaw’s Travels, 
p.583.). . 

. 104 Murtadl, Merveilles de I’Egypte, p. 245-259. He expatiates on 
the subject with the zeal and minuteness of a citizen and a bigot, ami 
his iocw txaditioiis have a strong air of truth and accuracy. 
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capilal, wlildi was founded i® the tenth century by 
the Fatiiiiite cali|')Ija. It has gradually receded 
from the river, fnit the contmuity of buildiugS' 
may be traced by an attentive eye from the 
moriumeiits of Sesostris to those of Saladind^-^ 
rf,iimtaii Arabs, after a glorious 

and profitable enterprise, must hare 
» JaaSel retreated to the desert, had they not 
A.D.ii.js. powerful alliance In the 

heart of the country. The rapid compiest of 
Alexander was assisted by the superstition and 
revolt of the natives; they abhorred their Per- 
sian oppressors, the tlisciples of the Blagi, who 
had burnt the temples of Egypt, and feasted 
with sacrilegious appetite on the fiesii of the god 
Apis.^'^7 After a period of ten centuries the 
same revolution was renewed by a similar cause ; 
and in the support of an incomprehensible creed, 
the zeal of tiie Coptic Christians w*as equally 
ardent. I have already explained the origin 
and progress of tlie Monophysitc controversy, 
and the persecution of the emperors, w'hich con- 
verted a sect into a nation, and alienated Egypt 
from their religion and governnient The Sa- 
racens were received as the deliverers of the 
Jacobite church; and a secret and effectual 
treaty was opened during the siege of Alem- 
phis between a victorious army and a people 
of slaves. A rich and noble Egj'ptian, of the 
name of Mokawi;as, had dissembled his faith 
to obtain the administration of liis province : 
in the disorders of the Persian war he aspired 
to independence : the embassy of Alabomet 
ranked him among princes; but he declined, 
wdth rich gifts and ambiguous compliments, the 
proposal of a new religion AOs The abuse of 
his trust exposed liim to the resentment of 
HeracHus; his submission was delayed by ar- 
rogance and fear; and his conscience was 
prompted by interest to throw himself on the 
favour of the nation and the support of the 
Saracens. In his first conference with Amrpu, 
he heard without indignation the usual option of 
the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. “ The 
Greeks,” replied i\Iukawkas, “ are determined 
to abide the deternnnation of the sword ; but 
“ with the Greeks I desire no communion, 
“ either in this w'orld or in the next, and I ab- 
jure for ever the Byzantine tyrant, his synod 
“ of Chalcedon, and his 3Ielcbite slaves. For 
myself and my bretljren, we are resolved to 
** live and die in the profession of the Gospel 
‘‘ and unity of Christ. It is iinj)ossible for us 
“ to embrace the revelations of your prophet ; 

“ but we are desirous of peace, and cheerfully 

105 Bibliothpque Ork'nt.'i’e, p. 233. 

lOf) 'i'hs- position of New lind <»f Okl Cairo is vreU known, and bfis 
been often desirriberf. Two writers who wire intimately acquainted 
with andt-nt and modem Ecypt have fixed, after a learned enquLrv, 
Oil'- laty of Memphis at Ofw'i, directly opposite the Old Cairo iSicartl, 
Nouveau* Memoires des Miss ons du I jjivant, tom, \'i. p. 5, (I. Shaw’s 
f Htsenradons and Travels, p. 'ilXJ—StU Vet we may not dSsr^ard 
the authoarity or the arguments of Pocock {vol. j, p. 25—41.), 
Niebuhr (Vewage, tom.i. p. 77-106.), and, aljove all, of B’Anville 
nstwcripticm de i’Egypte, p. Ill, 112. 130-14S.), who have removed 
Memphis towards the village of Mohannah, some miles fatther to 
the s-outh. In their heat, the disputants have forgot that the ample 
space a metropolis covers and annihilates the fst greater part of the 

, 8«e|[«wlbisis, 1. iii. c. 47, S8, 29. .BHan. Hist. Var- h Iv, c.8. 

«in Ox<K, tom. ii. p. 774. j&iodor. Sicul. tom, H. h xirfi. p. 197. 

Tiw Bediwraw veeejSi^Kiirmp ra upa, saja the last oi 



_ pwkas seat the prophet two Coptic damsels, with two 
aa al«^^ vase, » in|^ of pate ,g<dd, odl, 
MiJt gjj bonse, 8 mule, and 

“■ " eHahawn' 


“ snlMuit to pay tribute ami obedience to his ; 
“ temporal successors.” Hie tribute was ascer- 
tained at two pieces of gold for the head of 
every Christian ; but old men, monks, women, „ 
and children of both sexes, under sixteen years 
of age, were exempted from this personal as- 
sessment : the Copts above and below ilemphls 
swore allegiance to the caliph, and promised an 
hospitable entertainment of three days to every 
3Iusulrnan who should travel tlirougli their 
country. .By tins charter of security, the eccle- 
siastical and civil tyranny of the 3Ielchites W'as 
destroyed the anathemas of St, Cyrir were 
thundered from eveiy pulpit ; and the sacred 
edifices, with the patrimony of the diurcli, were 
restored to the national commumon of the Ja- 
cobites, who enjoyed without moderation the 
moment of triumph and revenge. At the 
pressing summons of Amrou, their patriarch 
Benjamin emerged from his desert ; and, after 
the first interview, the courteous Arab affected 
to declare, that he had never conversed with a 
Christian priest of more innocent manners and 
a more venerable aspect. In the march 
from 3Iemphis to Alexandria the lieutenant 
of Omar intrusted his safety to the zeal and 
gratitude of the Egyptians ; the roads and 
bridges were diligently repaired ; and in every 
step of his progress, he could depend on a 
constant supply of provisions and intelligence. 
The Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers could 
scarcely equal a tenth of the natives, wTre over- 
whelmed by the universal defection ; they had 
ever been hated, they were no longer feared; 
the magistrate fled from his tribunal, the bishop 
from his altar; and the distant garrisons were 
surprised or starved by the surrounding multi- 
tudes. Had not the Nile afforded a safe and 
ready conveyance to the sea, not an individual 
could have escaped, who by birth, or language, 
or office, or religion, was connected with tiieir 
odious name. 

By the retreat of the Greeks from 
the provinces of Upper Egypt, a oPliex-’ 
considerable force was collected in 
the island of Delta; the natural and artificial 
channels of the Nile aflerded a succession of 
strong and defensible posts ; and tlse road to 
Alexandria was laboriously cleared ])y the vic- 
tory of the Saracens in twe-and-twenty days of 
general or partial combat. In their annals of 
conquest, the siege of Alexandria is perliaps 
the most arduous and important enterprise. The 
first trading city in tlie world was .'ibundantly 
replenished with the means of subsistence and 

of Mahomet wa'i clespatcheit from !\fedlna in the seventh year of the 
Hi'f’ira ( A. I>. C2H.). See Oagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tornii ii. p. 255, 
256. 303.), from A1 Jrinnahi. 

109 'J"he prii-ffctnre of ERypt, and the conduct of the war, had 
been tnisteu h;^ Heraclius to the pjitriarch Cyrus (Theojihan. p, 2.S0, 
2<S1.). “ In Spain," said James II., “ do you not consult your 
priests?” “VVedo,” rejiiied the Catholic amhassador, “ and* our 
** affairs sucemt aecordiujtly." I know not how to re late t'lie plans 
of Cyrus, of paying tribute without inq^airing the I'evenue, aud of 
converting Omar by his marriaffe with tlie emperor’s daughter (Ni- 
cejihor. Breviar. p. 17, IS.}, 

Ill) h'ee the lii'e of Benjamin, in Renaudot (Hist- Patriarch. Alex- 
andrin. p. 156—172.), who has enriched the comiuest of Egvpt with 
some facts from the Arabic text of Beverus the Jacobite historian. 

in The local description of Alexandria is perfectly ascertain^ by 
the m-tster hand of the first of geographers m’Anville, Mtooire .snr 


5,). Of the two modem rivals, Savary and Volney 
e may amuse, the other will instruct. 
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defence. Her numerous inhabitants fought for 
the dearest of human rights, religion and pro- 
perty; and the ensnity of the natives seemed to 
exclude them from the common benefit of peace 
and toleration. The sea was continually open ; 
and if Heracliiis had been anvake to the public 
distress, fresh armies of Romans and barbarians 
might have been poured into the harbour to 
save the second capital of the empire. A cir- 
cuniference of ten miles would have scattered 
the forces of the Greeks, and fiivoured the stra- 
tagems of an active enemy 5 but the two sides 
of an oblong square were covered by the sea 
and the lake Marajotis, and each of the narrow 
ends exposed a front of no more than ten fur- 
longs. The efforts of the Arabs were not in- 
adequate to the difficulty of the attempt and the 
value of the prize. From the throne of Medina, 
the eyes of Omar were fixed on the camp and 
city; his voice excited to arms the Arabian 
tribes and the veterans of Syria ; and the merit 
of an holy war was recommended by the pecu- 
liar fame and fertility of Egypt, Anxious for 
the ruin or expulsion of their tyrants, the faith- 
ful natives devoted their labours to the service 
of Amrou; some sparks of martial spirit were 
perhaps rekindled by the example of their al- 
lies ; and the sanguine hopes of Mokawkas had 
fixed his sepulchre in the churcii of St. John of 
Alexandria. Eutychius the patriarch observes, 
that the Saracens fought with the courage of 
lions; they repulsed the frequent and almost 
daily sallies of the besieged, and soon assaulted 
in their turn the walls and towers of the city. 
In every attack, tlie sword, the banner of 
Amrou, glittered in the van of the Moslems. 
On a memorable day, he was betrayed by his 
imprudent valour; his followers %vIio had en- 
tered the citadel %vere driven back; and the 
general, with a friend and a slave, remained a 
prisoner in the hands of the Christians. When 
Amrou was conducted before tlie pricfect, he re- 
membered his dignity, and forgot his situation ; 
a lofty demeanour, and resolute language, re- 
vealed the lieutenant of the caliph, and the 
battle-axe of a soldier was already raised to 
strike off the head of the audacious captive. 
His life was saved by the readiness of his slave, 
who instantly gave his master a blow on the 
face, and commanded him, with an angry tone, 
to be silent in the presence of his superiors. 
The credulous Greek was deceived ; he listened 
to the offer of a treaty, and his prisoners were 
dismissed in the hope of a more respectable 
embassy, till the joyful acclamations of the 
camp announced the return of their general, 
and insulted the folly of the infidels. At length, 
after a siege of fourteen months, 1^2 and the loss 
of tliree and twenty thousand men, the Saracens 
prevailed : the Greeks embarked their dispirited 

112 Both Eutj'chius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 319.) and Elmadn (Hist. 
Saracen, p. 2.S.) concur in fixing the taking of Alexandria to Friday 
of the new moon of MohaiTain of the twentieth year of the Hegira 
{December 22. A. D. 640.}. In reckoning backwards fotirteen months 
spent before Alexandria, seven months before Babylon, &c« Amrou 
might have invadc^d Egypt about the end of the year 63S : but we are 
assured, that he entered the country the 12th of Bayni, 6th of June 
(Miirtadi, Merveilles de I'Egypte, p. 164. ir^evems apud Kenaudot, 
p- 162.). The Saracen, and afterwards Jjewis IX. of France, halteil 
at Pelusima, or Bamietta, during the season of tlte inundation of the 
Wile. 

IIS Eutych. Annal. tom- ii. p. 516. 319. 

114 Notwithstattding some inconsistencies of Theophanes and Ce. 


and diminished iiiimhcTs, and the standard of 
Mahomet was planted on the w.alls of the 
capital of Egypt. ^ I have taken,’* said Amrou 
to the caliph, the great city of the V/est It is 
“ impossible for me to enumerate the variety of 
“its riches and beauty; and I shall content 
“myself with observing, that it contains four 
“ thousand palaces, four thousand baths, four 
“ hundred tiieatres or places of amusement, 
“ twelve thousand shops for the sale of vege- 
“ table food, and forty thousand tributary 
“ Jews. The town has been subdued by force of 
“ aims, without treaty or capitulation, and the 
“ Moslems are impatient to seize the fruits of 
“their victory.” The commander of the 
faithful rejected with firmness the idea of pillage, 
and directed his lieutenant to reserve the wealth 
and revenue of Alexandria for tlie public service 
and the propagation of the faith : the inhabit- 
ants were numbered; a tribute was imposed; 
the zeal and resentment of the Jacobites were 
curbed, and the Melchites who submitted to 
the Arabian yoke were indulged in the obscure, 
but tranquil, exercise of their worship. The 
intelligence of this disgraceful and calamitous 
event afflicted the declining health of the em- 
peror; and Heraclius died of a dropsy about 
seven weeks after the loss of Alexandria. 
Under the minority of his grandson, the cla- 
mours of a people, deprived of their daily sus- 
tenance, compelled the Byzantine court to un- 
dertake the recovery of tlie capital of Egypt. 
In the space of four years, the harbour and 
foitifications of Alexandria were twice occupied 
by a fleet and army of Romans. They were 
twice expelled by the valour of Amrou, who was 
recalled by the domestic peril from the distant 
wars of Tripoli and Nubia. But the facility of 
the attempt, the repetition of the insult, and the 
obstinacy of the resistance, provoked him to 
swear, that if a third time he drove the infidels 
into the sea, he would render Alexandria as 
accessible on all sides as the house of a pro- 
stitute. Faithful to his promise, he dismantled 
several parts of the walls and tow'ers, but the 
jieople were spared in the chastisement of the 
city, and the mosch of J/ercy w'as erected on 
the spot where tlie victorious general had 
stopped the fury of his troops. 

I should deceive the expectation TheAiexan. 
of the reader, if I passed in silence 
the fate of the Alexandrian library, as it is de- 
scribed by the learned Abulpharagius. Tiie 
spirit of Amrou was more curious and liberal 
than that of his brethren, and in liis leisure 
hours the Arabian chief was pleased with the 
conversation of John, the last disciple of Am- 
monius, and who derived the surname of Pkilo- 
pomis from his laborious studies of grammar 
and philosophy, Emboldened by this fami- 

ilrenus, the accuracy of Pagi (Critica, tom. ii» p. 824.) has extracted 
from Nicephorua and the Olironicon Orientale the true date of the 
death of hferaclias, Febmaiy 1 1th, A . I), (ill, fifty days after the loss 
of Aleaamdria. A fourth of that time was sufficient to convey the 
intelligmce. 

115 Many treatises of this lover of labour (^doirwoc) are still ex- 
tant ; hut for readers of the present age, the printed and unpublished 
are nearly in the same predicament. Moses and Aristotle are the 
chief obiects of his verbose commentaries, one of which is datetl as 
early as May lOttx, A. D. 617 (Fabric. Bibliot. Grmc. tom. ix. p. i.sH — 
dtiSi). A modem (John Le CleTc),who sometimes assumed the same 
name, was equal to old Philoponus in. diligence, and fiir superior in 
good sentte and real knowledge. 
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iiar intercourse, PJiiloponus presumed to solicit 
a gift, inestimable in Im opinion, contemptible 
in that of the barbarians ; the royal library, 
which alone, among the spoils of Alexandria, 
had not been appropriated by the visit and the 
seal of tlie conqueror. Amrou was inclined to 
gratify the wish of the grammarian, but his rigid 
integiity refused to alienate the minutest object 
without the consent of the caliph ; and the ivell- 
Icnown answer of Omar was inspired by the 
ignorance of a fanatic. If these writings of 
the Greeks agree with the book of God, they 
are useless and need not be preserved : if they 
“ disagree, they are pernicious and ought to be 
** destroyed.” Tlie sentence was executed with 
blind obedience ; the volumes of paper or parch- 
ment were distributed to the four thousand baths 
of the city ; and such was their incredible mul- 
titude, that six months were barely sufiicient for 
the consumption of this precious fuel. Since 
the Dynasties of Abulpharagius have been 
given to the world in a Latin version, the tale 
has been repeatedly transcribed ; and every 
scholar, with pious indignation, has deplored 
the irreparable shipwreck of the learning, the 
arts, and the genius, of antiquity. For my own 
part, I am strongly tempted to deny both the 
fact and the consequences. The fact is indeed 
marvellous; “ Read and wonder!” says the 
historian himself: and the solitary report of a 
stranger who wrote at tiie end of six hundred 
years on the confines of Media, is overbalanced 
by the silence of twm annalists of a more early 
date, both Cimstians, both natives of Egypt, 
and the most ancient of w^hom, the patriarch 
Eutychius, has amply described the conquest of 
Alexandria. 1^7 The rigid sentence of Omar is 
repugnant to the sound and orthodox precept of 
the Mahometan casuists : they expressly declare, 
that the religious books of the Jew's and Chris- 
tians, which are acquired by the right of war, 
should never be committed to the fiames ; and 
that the works of profane science, historians or 
poets, physicians or philosophers, may be law- 
fully applied to the use of the faithful.n^’ A 
more destructive zeal may perhaps be attributed 
to the first successors of 3Iahomet ; yet in this 
instance, the conflagration would have speedily 
expired in the deficiency of materials. I shall 
not recapitulate the disasters of the Alexandrian 
library, the involuntary fiamc that w^as kindled 
by Cmsar in his own defence,^ or the mis- 
chievous bigotry of the Christians w’lio studied 
to destroy the monuments of idolatry. 120 33ut 
If we gradually descend from the age of tlie 

116 Atnilj^haraiy. p. IH. vers. Pocoefc, Audi quid factum 

idt et niirarc- It wouid be endless to enumerate the moderns who 
Jjave wondered and beUeved, but I may disiinpiish with honour Uie 
rational scojdicism of Kenaudot (Hist. Alex. I’airiarch. p. 170.) : hia- 
toria - - - - habet aliejusd awurroif ut Arabibus familiare est. 

117 This curious anecdote will be vainly sought in the annals of 
Eotychius, and the Saracenic history of Elmacin. Tlie silence of 
Abul/eda, Murtadi, and a crowd of Moslems, is l^s conclusive from 
their igmaraiKse of Christian literature. 

118 See Reland, de Jure Militari Mohammedanoraw, in his iiid 
Toluroe of Dissatations, p. 37. The reason for not burning the reli- 

books'.of the Jews mClaiMma, is .derived. from tibie respect that 
due to the name of God. 

119 Consult the collections of Frenaheira (Supplement. Livian. 
c- 12. 43.) and Usher (Anna!, p. 469.). Livy himself had styled the 
Alexandrian library, deganti® regum cursMue i^tegium oims: a 

for which be is xMsrtly cntidsed by the nartow 
df IDe “lYanquiiatate Animi, c. 9.), wtewe wisdom, .■ 

jM- deviates ittto nooMmie^ 

' «'W***' (Nflcm Atow, Vi. J7.), Aiwrdatttts Marcelllnus 

pm Gte&i® 0. vi. «, 15,). Tltey aSl te titse tense, 


Antonines to that of Theodosius, we shall learn 
from a chain of contemporary witnesses, that the 
royal palace and the temple of Serapis no longer 
contained tiie four, or the seven, hundred thou- 
sand volumes, which had been assembled by the 
curiosity and magnificence of the Ptolemies.isi 
Perhaps the church and seat of tlie patriarchs 
might be enriclied with a repository of books ; 
but if the ponderous mass of Arian and jMono- 
physite controversy were indeed consumed in the 
public baths, 122 a philosopher may allow', with a 
smile, that it ivas ultimately devoted to the be- 
nefit of mankind. I sincerely regret the more 
valuable libraries w'bich have been involved in 
the ruin of the Roman empire; but wdien I 
seriously compute the lapse of ages, the w'aste 
of ignorance, and the calamities of war, our 
treasures, rather than our losses, are the object 
of my surprise. Many curious and interesting 
facts are buried in oblivion ; the three great his- 
torians of Rome have been transmitted to our 
hands in a mutilated state, and we are deprived 
of many pleasing compositions of the lyric, 
iambic, and dramatic poetry of the Greeks. Yet 
we should gratefully remember, that the mis- 
chances of time and accident have spared the 
classic works to w'hich the suffrage of antiquity i-j 
had adjudged the first place of genius and glory: 
the teachers of ancient knowledge, who are still 
extant, had perused and compared the writings 
of their predecessors ; 124 nor can it fairly be 
presumed that any important truth, any useful 
discovery in art or nature, has been snatched 
away from the curiosity of modern ages. 

In the administration of Egypt, Administration 
Amrou balanced the demands of jus- ^ 
tice and policy ; the interest of the people of the 
law, who were defended by God; and of the 
people of the alliance, who were protected by 
man. In the recent tumult of conquest and 
deliverance, the tongue of the Copts and tlie 
sword of the Arabs were most adverse to the 
tranquillity of the province. To the former, 
Amrou declared, that faction and falsehood 
would be doubly chastised ; by the punishment 
of the accusers, whom he should detest as his 
personal enemies, and by the promotion of their 
innocent brethren, wliom their envy had laboured 
to injure and supplant. He excited the latter 
by the motives of religion and honour to sustain 
the dignity of their character, to endear them- 
selves by a modest and temperate conduct to 
God and the caliph, to spare and protect a peo- 
ple w'ho had trusted to their faith, and to content 
themselves with the legitimate and splendid 

and the -words of Anaiaian-us are remarkably strong : fuerunt biblio- 
thecas innunierafaiies ; et loquitur monunientorum veterom concinens 
fides, &c. 

122 Renaudot answers for versions of the Bible, Hexapla, Caiena 
PotrwM, Commentaries, &c. (p. 170.). Our Alexandrian MS. if it 
came from Egypt, tmd not -from Constantinople or Mount Athos 
(Wttstein, Prolegom. ad N. T. j). 8, &c.) might fwMv be among 
them. 

123 I have often perused with pleasure a chapter of Quintilian 
(Institut. Orator, x. 1.), in which that judicious critic ffliumeraies and 
appreciates the series of Greek and Latin classics. 

124 Such as Giden, Pliny, Ariatolle, &c. On this subject Wotfon 
(ReSections on ancient and modem I.eaming, v- 83— 9a. ) argues w ith 
solid sense, against the lively exotic fancies’ of Sir W'illiara 'Pemple. 
The contempt of the Greeks for barbaric science, -would scarct-ly 
aiUttit the Indian or JSthiopic books into the libraiy of .Alexandria ; 
new is it proved that philosophy has sustained any real loss from their 
exclusion. 

125 This curious and authentic intelligence of Murtadi (p. 284— 
2S9.) has not been discovered either by Mr. Ockley, or by the self- 
sufficient compilers cMf ffie Modem Universal Histoiy. 
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rewards of their victory. In the management 
of the revenue he disapproved the simple but 
oppressive mode of a capitation, and preferred 
with reason a proportion of taxes, deducted on 
every branch from the clear profits of agriculture 
and commerce. A third part of the tribute was 
appropriated to the annual repairs of the dykes 
and canals, so essential to tlie public welfare. 
Under his administration the fertility of Egypt 
supplied the dearth of Arabia ; and a string of 
camels, laden wdth corn and provisions, covered 
almost without an interval the long road from 
Memphis to Medina, tss But the genius of 
Amrou soon renewed the maritime communi- 
cation which had been attempted or achieved by 
the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the Caesars; 
and a canal, at least eighty miles in length, was 
opened Ifrom the Nile to the Red Sea. This 
inland navigation, which would have joined the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, was soon 
discontinued as useless and dangerous : the throne 
was removed from Medina to Damascus, and the 
Grecian fleets might have explored a passage to 
the holy cities of Arabia. 1^7 
Biciies and Of Ms iiew conquest, the caliph 
popniousness, Qjjjar bad an imperfect knowledge 
from the voice of fame and the legends of the 
Koran, He requested that his lieutenant would 
place before his eyes the realm of Pharaoh and 
the Amalekites; and the answer of Amrou ex- 
hibits a lively and not unfaithful picture of that 
singular country. 128 “O commander of the 
faithful, Egypt is a compound of black earth 
and green plants, between a pulverised moun- 
tain and a red sand. The distance from Syene 
** to the sea is a month’s journey for an horse- 
** man. Along the valley descends a river, on 
** which the blessing of the Most High reposes 
** both in the evening and morning, and which 
rises and falls with the revolutions of the sun 
‘‘ and moon. "When the annual dispensation of 
Providence unlocks the springs and fountains 
that nourish the earth, the Nile rolls his 
** swelling and sounding waters through the 
realm of Egypt : the fields are overspread by 
** the salutary fiood ; and the villages commu- 
** nicate with each other in their painted barks. 
“ The retreat of the inundation deposits a fer- 
tilising mud for the reception of the various 

12C Eutycfelus, Annal. tom- H. p. 320. Elraacin, Hist. Saracen. 

■' p.'SS. . . ' ' ■ . 

127 On these obscure canals, the reader may try to satisfy himself 
from D’AnviUe (Mem. sur I’Egypte;, p. IIIS—IIQ. 121. 132-), and a 
learned thesis maintained and pnnted at Strasbtirg in. the year 1770 
(Jungendorum marium fluviorumque molimina> p. 39— 47. r»8— 70.). 
Even the supine Turks have agitated the old prcjject of Joining the 
two seas (M^moires du Baron de Tott, tom. iv.}. 

128 A small volume, des Mtarveilles, &c. de I'Egypte, composed in 
the liiith centurv by Mnrtadi of Cairo, and translated from an Arabic 
MS. of cardinal Mazarin, was published by Pierre Vatier, Paris, 16C6. 
The antiquities of Egypt are wild and legendary ; but the writer de- 
serves credit and esteem for his account of the conquest and ceogi*a- 
ph^ of his^native country {see the correspondence of Amrou and Omar, 

^ 129 In a twenty years' residence at Cairo, the consul Maillet had 
contemplated that varying scene, the Nile (lettre ii. particularly p. 70. 
75.) ; the fertility of the land (lettre is.). From a college at Cam- 
tedge, the poetic eye of Gray had teen the same objects, with a keener 

What wonder in the sultry climes that spread. 

Where Nile, redundant o’er his summer bed. 

From his broad bosom life and verdure dings, 

* And broods o’er Egypt with his wafry wings ; 

If with advenfrous oar, and ready sail. 

The dusky people drive before the gale : 

Or on frail floats to neighbouring cities ride> 

That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide. 

( Ma.son’sW’orks and Memoirs of Gray, p. 199, 200.) 

130 Murtadi, p. If54-167. The reader will not easily crei^t an 

human sacrifice under the Christian e«n«a:ors, or a miracle of the 
successors of Mahomet. ^ . 

131 Maillet, Description de I'Egypte, p. 22. He njentions tins num- 
ber as the cimanoH opinion j and that the generality of these vil- 


** seeds t the crowds of husbandmen who blacken 
** the land may be compared to a swarm of in- 
** dustrious ants ; and their native indolence is 
“ quickened by the lash of the task-master, and 
“ the promise of the flowers and fruits of a 
“ plentiful increase. Their hope is seldom 
deceived ; but the riches which they extract 
“ from the w’heat, the barley, and the rice, the 
“legumes, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, are 
- “ unequally shared between those who lahoor 
“ and those who possess. According to tiie 
vicissitudes of the seasons, the face of the 
“ country is adorned with a silver wave, a ver- 
“ dant emeraldf and the deep yellow of a golden 
“ harvest.” Yet this beneficial order is some- 
times interrupted ; and the long delay and sud- 
den swell of the river in the first year of the 
conquest might afford some colour to an edifying 
fable. It is said, that the annual sacrifice of a 
virgin had been interdicted by the piety of 
Omar ; and that the Nile lay sullen and inactive 
in his shallow bed, till the mandate of tlie calijdi 
was cast into the obedient stream, which rose in 
a single night to the height of sixteen cubits. 
The admiration of the Arabs for their new con- 
quest encouraged the licence of their romantic 
spirit. We may read, in the gravest authors, 
that Egypt was crowded with tw’enty thousand 
cities or villages exclusive of the Greeks 

and Arabs, the Copts alone were found, on the 
assessment, six millions of tributary subjects,232 
or twenty millions of either sex, and of every 
age: that three hundred millions of gold or 
silver were annually paid to the treasury of the 
caliph, tss Our reason must be startled by these 
extravagant assertions; and they will become 
more palpable, if we assume the compass and 
measure the extent of habitable ground; a valley 
from the tropic to Memphis, seldom broader 
than tvrelve miles, and the triangle of the Delta, 
a fiat surface of two thousand one hundred 
square leagues, compose a twelfth part of the 
magnitude of France. i34 A more accurate re- 
search will justify a more reasonable estimate. 
The three hundred millions, created by the error 
of a scribe, are reduced to the decent revenue 
of four millions three hundred thousand pieces 
of gold, of which nine hundred thousand were 
consumed by the pay of tlie soldiers. 73* Two 

lages contain two car three thousand persons, and that many of them 
axe more populous than our large cities. 

152 Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p- 3JJ8. 311. The twenty millions are 
computed from the following data ; one twelfth of man kind above 
sixty, one third below sixteen, the propcn-lion of men to womtai as 
seventeen to sixteen (Becherches sur k I'opulation de la France, 
». 71, 72.i. The president Goguet (Origino des Arts, «Stc. tom- iii. 
p. 26, &c.) bestows, twenty-seven miliionii on ancient Egypt, t^ecaui.e 
the seventeen hundred companions of Sesostris were bom on fine 
same day. 

133 Elmadn, Hist- Saracen, p. 218. : and this gross lump is swal- 
lowed widiout scruple by U’Herbelot ( Bibliot. Orjent. p. 1031.), Ar- 
butbnot {Tables of Ancient Coins, p. 262.), and I)e Guignes {Hist, 
des Huns, tom. iii. p. 135.). They might allege the not less extrava- 
gant Hberjdlty of Appian in favour of the Ptolemies (in prasfat.) of 
sevente-four royria&, 740,l»00 talents, an annual income of 185, or 
near TOO millions of pounds sterling, according as we reckon, by the 
Eg^tian or the Alexandrian talent {Bernard de Ponderibus Antlq,. 

**’l3^ the measurement of D’AnvUle {M<;m. sur I’Egypte, p, 23, 
&c.). After some peevish cavils, M. Pauw (Becherches sur les Egyp- 
tiens, torn. i. p- 118 — 121.) can only enlarge his reckoning to 2250 
square leagues. 

135 Ibenaiidot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 3.34., who calls the 
common reading or version of Elmacin, error librarii. His own. 
eme^ation, of 4,SOO,fiOO pieces, in the ixth century, maintains a 
probable medium bctwega the 5,000,000 which the Arabs acquired 
by the conquest of Egypt (idem, p. 168.), and the which 

the sultan of Constantinople levied in the last ctentury (I’i^tro della 
Valle, tom* i. P..3.52. ; Thevenot, parti, p. 821,). Pauw (Recherches, 
tom.- ii. p- 365—37.5.) gradually raises tfie revenue of the Pharaohs, 
the Ptolemies, and tite Ceesats, iiom six to ilfteen luiliious of Gennan 
vxQwm* 
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authentic Hst-;, of the present and of the twelfth 
century, are circumscribed within the respectable 
number of two thousand seven hundred villages 
and towns. ^56 After a long residence at Cairo, 
a French consul has ventured to assign about 
four iniliions of Mahometans, Christians, and 
Jews, for the ample, though not incredible, scope 
of the population of Egypt. 137 

afrtca. IV. The conquest of Africa, from 
byAbSS” the Kile to the Atlantic Ocean, iss 
A.b. G47, ^vas first attempted by the arms of 
the caliph Othman. The pious design was .ap- 
proved by the companions of Mahomet and the 
chiefs of Ihe tribes j and twenty thousand Arabs 
marched from Medina, with the gifts and the 
blessing of the commander of the faithful. They 
were joined in the camp of Memphis by twenty 
thousand of their countrymen ; and the conduct 
of the war was intrusted to Abdallah, the son 
of Said and the foster-brother of the caliph, who 
had lately supplanted the conqueror and lieu- 
tenant of Egypt. Yet the favour of the prince, 
and the merit of his favourite, could not oblite- 
rate the guilt of his apostasy. The early con- 
version of Abdallah, and his skilful pen, had 
recommended him to the important office of 
transcribing the sheets of the Koran ; he be- 
trayed his trust, corrupted the text, derided the 
errors wdiich he had made, and fled to Mecca to 
escape the justice, and expose the ignorance, of 
the apostle. After the conquest of Mecca, he 
fell prostrate at the feet of Mahomet : his tears, 
and the entreaties of Othraan, extorted a reluc- 
tant pardon ; but the propliet declared that he 
had so long hesitated, to allow time for some 
zealous disciple to avenge his injury in the 
blood of the apostate. With apparent fidelity 
and efiective merit, he served the religion which 
it was no longer his interest to desert ; his birth 
and talents gave him an honourable rank among 
the Koreish ; and, in a nation of cavalry, Ab- 
dailali was renowned as the boldest and most 
dexterous horseman of Arabia. At the head 
of forty thousand Moslems, he advanced from 
Egypt into the unknown countries of the West. 
Tlie sands of Barca might be impervious to a 
Homan legion ; but the xlrabs were attended by 
their faithful camels ; and the natives of the 
desert beheld without terror the familiar aspect 
of the soil and climate. After a painful inarch, 
they pitched their tents before the walls of Tri- 
poli, a maritime city in which tlie name, the 
wealth, and the inhabitants, of the province had 
gradually centered, and which now miiintains 
the third rank among the states of Barbary. A 
reinforcement of Greeks was surprised and cut 

136 The list of Schaltcns (Index GeMpraph. ad calcem Vit. Saladin. 
p. 5.) contains 239C places; that of D'Anville {Mdm- sur i’Egypte, 
p. S9,), from the diTaa of Cairo, ifnumerates 54696. 

137 Sts Maitlet (Description de I’ERypte, p. 28.), -who seems to 
argfue with candour and mdlsment. I am much better satisfied with 
the observations than with the reading of the French consul. He was 
Ignorant of Greek and I.atin literature, and his tocy is too much 
delighted with the fictions of tlu> Arabs. Their he^ knowledge is 
collected by Abulfwia (Uescript. dSgypt. Arab. «t La*. 6 joh. David 
MichaeJis, Hotting®, in 4to. 1776,); and in two recent voyages into 
■hiUPtf we are amused by Savary, and instructed by Volney. I wish 
the latter could travel over the globe. 

138 My contjuest of Africa is drawn from two French interpreters 
m AwWc Bceratitre, Cardoune (Hist, de I’AfSApe et de FJBspacne 
jam la Domination dts Arabes. tom. i. p. 8— 55.f and Otter (Hist, de 

i, xxi. p. lll-m. and 136.5. They 

__n from Ncwaid,wh0cotapo$ed, A.D. 
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in pieces on the sea-shore ; but the fortifications 
of Tripoli resisted the first assaults ; and the 
Saracens were tempted by the approach of the 
praifect Gregory to relinquish the labours of 
the siege for the perils and the hopes of a de- 
cisive action. If his standard was prefect 
followed by one hundred and twenty Gregory and 
thousand men, the regular hands of "** ‘^“*’'^*^^* 
the empire must have been lost in the naked 
and disorderly crowd of Africans and Moors, 
who formed the strength, or rather the numbers, 
of his host. He rejected with indignation the 
option of the Koran or the tribute ; and during 
several days, the two armies were fiercely en- 
gaged from the dawn of light to the hour of 
noon, wdien their fatigue and the excessive heat 
compelled them to seek shelter and refreshment 
in their respective camps. The daughter of 
Gregory, a maid of incomparable beauty and 
spirit, is said to have fought by his side ; from 
her earliest youth she was trained to inount on 
horseback, to draw the bow, and to wield the 
cimeter ; and the richness of her arms and 
apparel was conspicuous in the foremost ranks 
of the battle. Her hand, with an hundred thou- 
sand pieces of gold, was offered for the head cf 
the Arabian general, and the youths of Africa 
were excited by the prospect of the glorious 
prize. At the pressing solicitation of liis bre- 
thren, Abdallah withdrew his person from the 
field ; but tlie Saracens were discouraged by the 
retreat of their leader, and the repetition of these 
equal or unsuccessful conflicts. 

A noble Arabian, wlio after wArds victory of 
became the adversary of AH, and the Arabs, 
father of a caliph, had signalised his valour in 
Egypt, and Zobeiri'is ^vias the first %vho planted 
a scaling-ladder against the walls of Babylon. 
In the African war he was detached from tlie 
standard of Abdallah. On the news of the 
battle, Zobeir, with twelve companions, cut his 
WAj through the camp of the Greeks, and pressed 
forwArds, without tasting either food or repose, 
to partake of the dangers of his brethren. He 
cast his eyes round the field ; Where,” said 
he, “ is our general?” “ In his tent,” Is the 
“ tent a station for the general of the Moslems ? ” 
Abdallah represented with a blush the import- 
ance of his own life, and the temptation that was 
held forth by the Roman priefect. “ Retort,” 
said Zobeir, “ on tlie infidels tiieir ungenerous 
“ attempt. Proclaim through the ranks, that 
‘‘ the head of Gregory shall be repaid with his 
“ captive daughter, and the equal sum of one 
“hundred thousand pieces of gold.” To the 
courage and discretion of Zobeir the lieutenant 

Jiistorians who are quoted by Novaiii we may distinguish the original 
narrative of a soldier who led the van of the 'Moslems. 

139 See the history of Abdallah, in Abulfoda (Vit. Mohammed, 
p. 199.) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom- iii. p. 45— 4 H.). 

140 The province and city of Tripoli are described fay I^eo Afrl* 
canus (in iSavigatione et Viaggi di iiamtisio, loin. i. Venetia, 1550, 
fol. 76. i’cr«o) and Mannol ( DeaCTiption de I’Africjne, tom. ii. p. 5654,). 

J he first of these ■writers was a Moor, a scholar, and a traveller, wlio 
cornpost.-cl or translated his African geography in a state of captivity 
at itome, where he htid assumed the name and reiigient of pope Leo X. 
In a similar captivity among the Moors, the Spaniartl Mai 


.TOldjcT of Charles V. eompilelThis Description ofifrica, translated by 
D'Ablancourt into French (Paris, 1667, 3 vols. in 4to.). Mannol had 
re^ and seen, but he is destitute of the curious and extensive observ- 
atiojt which abounds in the original work of Leo tlie African, 

141 Theophane®, who mentions the defeat, rather than the death, 
of Gregory. He brands the pruefect with the name of Topawos ; he 
had probably assumed the purple (Chronograph, p. 5485.). 

14ii See in Ocfcley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol- ii. p. 45.), the death 
£abeir, which was tsonoured with the tears of Ali, against ■whom h*- 
had relieiled. Hw valour at the siege of Babvion, if indeed it be tlie 
same iwxson, is mentioned by Eutychius (Aiinai. tom.ii. p, 303.) 
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of the caliph intrusted the execution of his oipsti 
stratagem, which inclined the long-dispiited 
balance in favour of the Saracens, Supplying 
by activity and artifice the deficiency of num- 
bers, a part of their forces lay concealed in their 
tents, while the remainder prolonged an in-egular- 
skirmish with the enemy, till the sun was high 
in the heavens. On both sides they retired witli 
fainting steps ; their horses were unbridled, their 
armour was laid aside, and the hostile nations 
prepared, or seemed to prepare, for the refresh- 
ment of the evening, and the encounter of the 
ensuing day. On a sudden the charge was 
sounded; the Arabian camp poured forth a 
swam of fresh and intrepid w^arriors ; and the 
Jong line of the Greeks and Africans was sur- 
prised, assaulted, overturned, by new squadrons 
of the faithful, who, to the eye of fanaticism, 
might appear as a band of angels descending 
from the sky. The praefect himself was slain by 
the hand of Zobeir ; his daughter, who sought 
revenge and death, was surrounded and made 
prisoner ; and the fugitives involved in their 
disaster the town of Sufetula, to w^hich they 
escaped from the sabres and lances of the Arabs. 
Sufetula was built one hundred and fifty miles 
to the south of Carthage : a gentle declivity is 
watered by a running stream, and shaded by a 
grove of juniper trees ; and, in the ruins of a 
triumphal arch, a portico, and three temples of 
the Corinthian order, curiosity may yet admire 
the magnificence of the Romans, After the 
fall of this opulent city, the provincials and bar- 
barians implored on all sides the mercy of the 
conqueror. His vanity or his zeal might be 
flattered by oifers of tribute or professions of 
faith ; but his losses, his fatigues, and tlie pro- 
gress of an epidemical disease, prevented a solid 
establishment ; and the Saracens, after a cam- 
paign of fifteen months, retreated to the confines 
of Egypt, with the captives and the wealth of 
their African expedition. The caliph’s fifth was 
granted to a favourite, on the nominal payment 
of five hundred thousand pieces of gold;!^'* 
but the state was doubly injured by this falla- 
cious transaction, if each foot-soldier had shared 
one thousand, and each horseman three thousand, 
pieces, in the real division of the plunder. The 
author of the death of Gregory was expected to 
have claimed the most precious reward of the 
victory: from his silence it might be presumed 
that he had fallen in the battle, till the tears and 
exclamations of the prsefect’s daughter at the 
sight of Zobeir revealed the valour and modesty 
of that gallant soldier. The unfortunate virgin 
was offered, and almost rejected as a slave, by 
her father’s murderer, who coolly declared that 
his sword was consecrated to the service of re- 
ligion ; and that he laboured for a recompence 
far above the charms of mortal beauty, or the 
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riches of this transitory life. A reward com 
genial to his temper, was the honourable com- 
mission of announcing to the caliph Othman 
the success of his arms. The companions, the 
chiefs, and the people, were assembled in the 
mosch of Medina, to hear the interesting narra- 
tive of Zobeir ;*** and, as the orator forgot nothing 
except the merit of his own counsels and actions, 
the name of Abdallah was joined by the Arabians 
with the heroic names of Caled and Amrou.J-*s 

The w'estem conquests of the Sa- 
rac^s Tvere suspended near tiventy 
years, till their dissensions w^ere 
composed by the establishment of the house of 
Ommiyah ; and the caliph Moa%viyah was in- 
vited % the cries of the Africans themselves. 
The successors of Heraclius had been informed 
of the tribute which they had been compelled to 
stipulate with the Arabs ; but instead of being 
moved to pity and relieve their distress, tliey 
imposed, as an equivalent or a fine, a second tri- 
bute of a similar amount. The ears of the By- 
zantine ministers wx-re shut against the com- 
plaints of their poverty and ruin : tlieir despair 
was reduced to prefer the dominion of a single 
ipaster; and the extortions of the patriarch of 
Carthage, who w^as invested with civil and mili- 
tary power, provoked the sectaries, and even the 
Catholics, of the Roman province to abjure the 
religion as well as the authority of their tyrants. 
The first lieutenant of Moawiyah acquired a 
just renown, subdued an important city, defeated 
an array of thirty thousand Greeks, swept away 
fourscore thousand captives, and enriched wdth 
their spoils the bold adventurers of Syria and 
Egypt. 146 But the title of Conqueror of Africa is 
more justly due to his successor Akbali. He 
marched from Damascus at the head of ten 
thousand of the bravest Arabs ; and the genuine 
force of the Moslems was enlarged by the doubt- 
ful aid and conversion of many thousand barba- 
rians. It would be difficult, nor is it necessary, 
to trace the accurate line of the progress of Ak- 
bah. The interior regions have been peopled by 
the Orientals with fictitious armies and imagin- 
ary citadels. In the warlike province of Zab, or 
Kumidia, fourscore thousand of the natives 
might assemble in arms ; but the number of 
three hundred and sixty towns is incompatible 
wdth the ignorance or decay of husbandry ; 
and a circumference of three leagues will not be 
justified by the ruins of Erbe or Lambesa, the 
ancient metropolis of that inland country. As 
we approach the sea-coast, the well-known 
cities of Bugiai^s and Tangier define the 
more certain limits of the Saracen victories* A 
remnant of trade still adheres to the commo- 
dious harbour of Bugia, which, in a more 
prosperous age, is said to have contained about 
twenty thousand houses ; and the plenty of iron 


143 Shaw's Travels, p.llSj, 110. . . j 

144 Mimica emptio, says erat hiEc, et mira donatio, 

ottandciquitlem Othniait, ejus nomine nuinraos ex iCTario pnus al>- 
latos uerario pra^stahat (Annal. Moslem, p. <8.). Llrnacin (in nis 
cloudy version, p.30.) seems to report the sanie job. When ttie 
Arabs besieged the palace of Othman, it stoexi high in their catalogue 
of grievances. „ . 

145 EircoTparevcTaw Sapaiofvot njv tea-t avprpaMVTes rw 

Tttpawtfi rptryopup Tovrov rpfirovat. Mat rovs erw 

tnrot.xviTavTe<: ^opovz pttra raiv A^pcov V7Teerrpc\jrav. Iheophan. 
ru)g«iiph. p. afe. edit. Paris. Bis chronolOjCT is loose and ina<xiwate. 

146 TJcwsophanes^ixi Chronograph* p.^o-Thiseits the vciguexuinoaxs 


tiiat might reach Constantinople, of the western conquests of tha 
Arabs; and I leam from Paul Waroefrid, deacon of Aqaileia (de 
O^tis Langobard. 1. v. c. 1.3.), that at this time they sent a fleet from 
Alexandria into the Sicilian and African seas. 

147 See Novaiti (apud Otter, p. 118 ), Ixso Africanus (fol. 81. 
tjem), who reckons only cinque citta e iminite cuaide, Marniol (De- 
scription de I’Afrique, torn. iii. p. S5.) and Shaw (Travels, v.&7. 
65-68-). 

14S lieo African, fol. 58. verso, 59. recto. Marmol, torn, ii. p.41S, 
Stow, P- 43.. " ■ . 

149 ten African, fol. 52- Mannol . tom. ii. p. 2,23 
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'u’hicb is dug from the adjacent mountains niigbt 
have supplied a braver people with the instru- 
ments of defence: The remote position and ve- 
nerable antiquity of Tingi> or Tangier, have been 
decorated by the Greek and Arabian i^bles ; but 
the figurative expressions of the latter, that the 
walls were constructed of brass^ and that the 
roofs were covered with gold and silver, may be 
interpreted as the emblems of strength and opu- 
lence. The province of Mauritania Tingitana,!^^^ 
which assumed the name of the capital, had 
been imperfectly discovered and settled bjji^the 
Eomans ; the five colonies were confined to a 
narrow pale, and the more southern parts were 
seldom explored except by the agents of luxury, 
who searched the forests for ivory and the citron- 
wood, and the shores of the ocean for the 
purple shell-fish. The fearless Akbah plunged 
into the heart of the country, traversed the wil- 
derness in which his successors erected the splen- 
did capitals of Fez and Morocco, and at length 
penetrated to the verge of the Atlantic and the 
Great Desert. The river Sus descends from the 
western sides of Mount Atlas, fertilises, like the 
Nile, the adjacent soil, and falls into the sea at a 
moderatedistance from the Canary, or Fortunate, 
Islands. Its banks were inhabited by the last of 
the Moors, a race of savages, without laws, or 
discipline, or religion : they were astonished by 
the strange and irresistible terrors of the Oriental 
arms; and as they possessed neither gold nor 
silver, the richest spoil was the beauty of the fe- 
male captives, some of whom were afterwards 
sold for a thousand pieces of gold. The career, 
though not the zeal, of Akbah was checked by 
tlie prospect of a boundless ocean. He spurred 
his horse into the waves, and raising his eyes to 
heaven, exclaimed vdth the tone of a fanatic, 
Great God 1 if my course were not stopped by 
this sea, I would still go on, to the unknown 
“ kingdoms of the West, preaching the unity of 
“ thy holy name, and putting to the sword the 
rebellious nations who worship any other gods 
“ than thee.” J S3 Yet this Mahometan Alexan- 
der, who sighed for new worlds, W'as unable to 
preserve his recent conquests. By the universal 
defection of the Greeks and Africans, he was re- 
called from the shores of the Atlantic, and the 
surrounding multitudes left him only the resource 
of an honourable death. The last scene was dig- 
nified by an example of national virtue. An am- 
bitious chief, who had disputed the command, 
and failed in the attempt, was led about as a pri- 
soner in the camp of the Arabian general. The 

150 Regio ip;nobil5s, et vix quicqwam illustre sortita, parvis oppidis 
liabitatur, parva flumina emittit, solo quam viris melior et sepnitie 
gentis obscura. Pomponius Mela, i. 5. iii. 10. Mela deserves the 
more credit, since his own Phandcian ancestors had migrated frona 
Tingitana to Spain (see in ii. 6. a passage of that geographer so cruelly 
tortured by Safmasius, Isaac Vossius, and the most virulent of critics, 
James Gronovius). He lived at the time of the final reduction of 
that country hj the emperor Claudius; yet almost tlrirty years after- 
wards, Pliny (Hist: Nat. V. 1.) complains of hia authors, too laty to 
enquire, too proud to confess their ignorance of that wild and remote 

■ province. ^ 

151 The foolish fashion of this citron-wood prevailed at Rome 
among the men, as much as the taste for pearls among the women. 
A round board or table, four or five feet in diameter, gold for the price 
of an estate (latifundii taxatioae}, eight, ten, or twelve thousand 
pounds sterling (Plin, Hist. Natur. xiii. 29.). 1 conceive that I must 
not confound the tree ettrar, with that of the fruit eiirtan. But I am 
not botanist enough to define tlie fonner £tt is like the wild cyprtjss) 
by the vulgar or I armosan name ; nor will I decide whether the ettrum 
be the orange or the lemon. Saltnasius appears to efxhaust the sub- 
ject, but he too often involves himself in the web of his disorderly 
erudition (Pliniau. Exercitat* tom. ii. p. 666, &c.). 
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insurgents had trusted to his discontent and re- 
venge ; he disdained their offers, and revealed 
their designs. In the hour of danger, the grate- 
ful Akbah unlocked his fetters, and advised him 
to retire; he chose to die under the banner of 
his rival. Embracing as friends and martyrs, 
they unsheathed their dmeters, broke their 
scabbards, and maintained an obstinate combat, 
till they fell by each other’s side on the last of 
their slaughtered countrymen. The third gene- 
ral or governor of Africa, Zuheir, avenged and 
encountered the fate of his predecessor. He van- 
quished the natives in many battles ; lie was 
overthrown by a powerful army, which Constan- 
tinople had sent to the relief of Carthage. 

It had been the frequent practice _ , , , 

of the Moorish tribes to join the in- (^.airo-uu 
vaders, to share the plunder, to pro- 
fess the fiiith, and to revolt to their savage state 
of independence and idolatry, on the first retreat 
or misfortune of the Moslems. The prudence 
of Akbah had proposed to found an Arabian co- 
lony in the heart of xlfrica ; a citadel that might 
curb the levity of the barbarians, a place of re- 
fuge to secure, against the accidents of war, the 
wealth and the families of the Saracens. With 
this view, and under the modest title of the sta- 
tion of a caravan, he planted tliis colony in the 
fiftieth year of the Hegira. In its present decay, 
Cairoani54 still bolds the second rank in the 
kingdom of Tunis, from which it is distant 
about fifty miles to the south : its inland si- 

tuation, twelve miles westward of the sea, has 
protected the city from the Greek and Sicilian 
fleets. When the wild beasts and serpents were 
extirpated, when the forest, or rather wilderness, 
was cleared, the vestiges of a Roman town were 
discovered in a sandy plain : the vegetable food of 
Cairoan is brought from afar ; and the scarcity 
of springs constrains the inhabitants to collect 
in cisterns and reservoirs a precarious supply of 
rain water. These obstacles w'ere subdued liy 
the industry of Akbah ; he traced a circumfe- 
rence of three thousand and six hundred paces, 
which he encompassed with a brick wall ; in the 
space of five years, the governor’s palace was sur- 
rounded with a sufficient number of private ha- 
bitations; a spacious mosch was supported by 
five hundred columns of granite, porphyry, and 
Numidian marble ; and Cairoan became the 
seat of learning as well as of empire. But tlio.se 
were the glories of a later age ; the new colony 
was shaken by the successive defeats of Akbah 
and Zuheir, and the western expeditions were 

152 Leo African, fol. IS. verso. Mannol., tom. ii. p. 28. This 
province, the first scene of the exploits ami greamess of the 

IS otten mentioned in the curions history of that dynasty at the end 
of the iiid vohnne of Marmol, Description do I’A'frique. The hid 
Hlstoriqnes sur les Manres {lately published 
« Faris} illustrates the history and getigraphy of the kingdoms of 
Fez and Morocco. o o t j t, 

153 Otter (p. 119.) has given the strong tone of fanaticism to this 

exclamation, which Cardonne (p. 37-) has softentd to n pious wish of 
Cefore^tl^eir'e of Novairi 


tyji' 

and .Shaw (p. 115.)! 
155 A jiortentoiw 


„,and 

f ■ ■ -i sei)ariited by an interval 

of a thousand nnles along the sea-coast. The great Timanti,'; has not 
escaped this fault, the less excusable as it is connected with a formal 
and elaborate description of Africa [Historiar. 1. vii. c. 2. in tom.i. 
p. 210. edit. Buckley). 
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again interrupted hy the civil discord of the Ara- 
bian monarchy. Tiie son of the valiant Zobeir 
maintained a war of twcdve yonrs, a siege of seven 
months against the house of Onimiyah. Abdal- 
lah was said to unite the fierceness of the Hon 
with the subtlety of the fox ; but if he inherited 
the courage, he was devoid of the generosity, of 
his father, 

„ „ The return of domestic peace 

allowed the caliph Abdahnakk to 
A. i>. w) 2 -~w)s. conquest of Africa; tbe 

standard w'as delivered to Hassan governor of 
Egypt, and the revenue of that kingdom, with 
an army of forty thousand men, was consecrated 
to the important service. In the vicissitudes of 
war, the interior provinces had been alternately 
won and lost by the Saracens. But the sea-coast 
still remained in the hands of the Greeks ; the 
predecessors of Hassan had respected the name 
and fortifications of Carthage ; and the number 
of its defenders was recruited by the fugitives of 
Cabes and Tripoli. The arms of Hassan were 
bolder and more fortunate ; he reduced and pil- 
laged the metropolis of Africa ; and the mention 
of scaling-ladders may justify the suspicion that 
he iinticipatecl, by a sudden assault, tbe more 
tedious operations of a regular siege. But the 
joy of the conquerors was soon disturbed by the 
appearance of the Christian succours. The prse- 
fect and patrician John, a general of experience 
and renown, embarked at Constantinople the 
forces of tlie Eastern empire ; they were 
joined by the ships and soldiers of Sicily, and a 
powerful reinforcement of Goths was ob- 
tained from the fears and religion of the Spanish 
monarch. The weigiit of the confederate navy 
broke the chain that guarded the entrance of the 
liarbour: the Arabs retired to Cairoan, or Tri- 
jioli ; the Christians landed ; the citizens hailed 
the ensign of the cross, and the winter was idly 
Wasted in the dream of victory or deliverance. 
But Africa was irrecoverably lost : the zeal and 
resentment of the commander of the faithful 
prepared in the ensuing spring a more numerous 
armament by sea and land ; and the patrician in 
his turn was compelled to evacuate the post and 
fortifications of Carthage. A second battle was 
fought in the neighbourhood of Utica: the 
Greeks and Goths w-ere again defeated ; and 
their timely embarkation saved them from the 


sword of Hassan, who had invested the slight 
and insufficient rampart of their camp. What- 
ever yet remained of Carthage was delivered to 
the flames, and the colony of Uido and Caesar 
lay desolate above two hundred years, till a part, 
perhaps a twentieth, of the old circumference 
was repeopled by the first of the Fatimite ca- 
liphs. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the second capital of the West was represeDted 
by a mosch, a college without students, twenty- 
five or thirty shops, and the huts of five hundred 
peasiuits, who, in their abject poverty, displayed 
the arrogance of the Punic senators. Even that 
paltry village was swept away by the Spaniards 
whom Charles the Fifth had stationed in the 
fortress of the Goletta. The ruins of Carthage 
have perished ; and the place might be un- 
known, if some broken arches of an aqueduct 
did not guide the footsteps of tlie inquisitive 

traveller, 161 

The Greeks were expelled, but 
the Arabians were not yet masters 
of the country. In the interior pro- 
vinces the Moors or I^erbers,^^^ so feeble under 
the first Caesars, so formidable to the Byzantine 
princes, maintained a disorderly resistance to the 
religion and power of the successors of Mahomet. 
Under the standard of their queen Cahina the 
independent tribes acquired some degree of 
union and discipline ; and as the Moors respected 
in their females the character of a prophetess, 
they attacked the invaders with an enthusiasm 
similar to their own. The veteran bands of Has- 
san were inadequate to the defence of Africa: 
the conquests of an age were lost in a single 
day ; and the Arabian chief, overwhelmed by the 
torrent, retired to the confines of Egypt, and 
expected, five years, the promised succours of 
the caliph. After the retreat of the Saracens, 
the victorious prophetess assembled the Moorisli 
chiefs, and recommended a measure of strange 
and savage policy. Our cities,” said she, “ and 
the gold and silver which they contain, per- 
“ petually attract the arms of the Arabs, These 
“ vile metals are not the objects of 07 ir ambition; 

we content ourselves with the simple produc- 
“ tions of the earth. Let us destroy these cities ; 
“ let us bury in their ruins those pernicious 
“ treasures ; and when the avarice of our foes 
“ shall be destitute of temptation, perhaps they 


l.'iO Besides the Arabic chroniidesof AbulWa.Elmaoin, and Abnl- 


lopue Iwtween Abdallah and his mother ; but he has forgot a physical 
clfect of her grief for his death, the return, at the age of ninety, and, 
fatal const’fiuences, of her mmm, 

ld7 Aeovrtof - - - • (iTTWra ra 'Vco/Ji-aiKa cftpTrXtere 7rXot/*a, tnparfffw 
re ew avron lata,W7jv rov llarpucwv ep-ireipov ro>v •noKep.Mm wpox**/**; 

irpo? K«pXT;«fow» e-atfit. rwt> 2apaKt]V(ov eSetrep.'^af* Nicephori 
Constantinopolitani Brevlar. p. ‘28. The patriarch of Constantinople, 
with Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 309.), have slighriy mentioned 
this last attemjd tor the relief of Airiea. Pagi (Crittca, tom. iii. 
p- 129. 141.) has nicely ascertained the chronology by a strict com- 
parison of the Arabic and By'/antine historians, who otten disagree 
both in time and fact. See likewise a note of Otter (p. ril. ). 

158 Doves'eranoridottl inobili llomani e i Gotii; and afterwards, 
i iiomani .sxtggirono e i GoUL lasciarono Carthagine (l.eo African, 
fol. 7‘2. recto}. I know not from what Arabic writer the African 
derived IdsOoths; but the fact, though new, is so interesting and 
so probable, that 1 will accept it on the slightest authority. 

159 This commander is styled by Nioephonis Batrpieve SaptxKpvmt/, 
a vague tlunigh not improper ctenBition of tlie caliph* Theophanes 
introduces the strange appellation of UoMroerv/^fioXof, which his in- 
terpreter (Soar explains by t^inrAzem, They may approach the truth, 
in assigning the active part to the minister, ratliev than the prince; 
Imt they fo<-eot that the Ommiades hiwl only a kaiel), or secretary, and 
that the office of Vizir was Jiot revived or histituted till tlie 132d year 
of the Hegira (D’Hcrbelot, p. 9X2.)* 


190 According to Solinus {!. 27. p. 3S. edit. Salmas.) the Carthage 
of Dido stood, either 677 or 737 years; a variou.s reading, which pro- 
ceeds from the dilference of MSS. or editions (Salmas. Vlin. Exercit, 
tom. i. p. 22S.), The former of these accounts, which gives 823 yeai-s 
before Clnrist, is more consistent with the well-weighed testimony of 
Velleius Paterculus : but the latter is preferred by our chronologist 
(Marsham, Canon Chron. p. 398.) as more agreeable to tlie Hebrew 
and Tyrian annals. 

161 Xeo African, fol. 71. verso ; 72. recto. Marmol, tom. ii. p. 445 
—447. Shaw, p. 80. 

162 The history of the word barhar taay be classed under four 
periods. 1. In the time of Homer, when the Greeks and Asiatics 
might probably use a common idiom, the imitative sound of bar-bar 
was applied to the ruder tribes, whose pronunciation was mast harsh, 
whose grammar was most defective. Kapeq Bappapo^cavak (Iliad ii. 
S67. with the Oxford scholiast, Clarke's Annotation, and Henry Ste- 
phens’s Greet Thesaurus, tom. i. p. 720.). 2. From the time, at 
least, of Herodotus, it was extended to all the nations who were 
strangers to the language and manners of the Greeks. ,3. In the age 
of Plautus, the Romans submitted to tbe insult (Pompeius Festus, 
1, ii. p. 48. edit. Daciar), and freely gave themselves the name of 
Barbarians. They insensibly claimed an exemption for Italy, and 
her subject provinces; and at length removed the disgraceful ap- 


word was borrowed “from the Latin provincials by t™_ 

querors, and has justly settled as a local denomination (Barbaty) 
along the northern coast of Africa. 
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« will cease to disturb the tranquillity of a w^- 
like people,” The proposal was accepted with 
unanimous applause. From Tangier to Tripoli 
the buildings, or at least the fortifications, were 
demolished, the fruit-trees were cut down, the 
means of subsistence were extirpated, a fertile 
and populous garden was changed into^ a desert, 
and the historians of a more recent period could 
discern the frequent traces of the prosperity and 
devastation of their ancestors. Such is the tale 
of the modern Arabians. Yet I strongly suspect 
that their ignorance of antiquity, the love of the 
marvellous, and the fashion of extolling the phi- 
losophy of barbarians, has induced them to de- 
scribe, as one voluntary act, the calamities of 
three hundred years since the first fury of the 
Donatists and Vandals. In the progress of the 
revolt Cahina had most probably contributed her 
share of destruction ; and the alarm of universal 
ruin might terrify and alienate the cities that had 
reluctantly yielded to her unwmrthy yoke. They 
no longer hoped, perhaps they no longer wished, 
the return of their Byzantine sovereigns : their 
present servitude was not alleviated by the bene- 
fits of order and justice : and the most zealous 
Catholic must prefer the imperfect truths of the 
Koran to the blind and rude idolatry of the 
Moors. The general of tlie Saracens was again 
received as the saviour of the province: the 
friends of civil society conspired agmnst the 
savages of the land; and the royal prophetess 
was slain in the first battle which overturned the 
baseless fabric of her superstition and empire. 
The same spirit revived under the successor of 
Hassan : it was finally quelled by the activity of 
Musa and his two sons ; but the number of the 
rebels may be presumed from that of three hun- 
dred thousand captives; sixty thousand of whom, 
the caliph’s fifth, were sold for the profit of the 
public treasury. Thirty thousand of the bar- 
barian youth were enlisted in the troops; and 
tlie pious labours of Musa, to inculcate the 
knowledge and practice of the Koran, accus- 
tomed the Africans to obey the apostle of God 
and the commander of the faithful. In their 
climate and government, their diet and habit- 
ation, the wandering Moors resembled the Be- 
Acioptionof doweeiis of the desert. With the 
the Moors, religion, they were proud to adopt 
the language, name, and origin, of Arabs : the 
blood of the strangers and natives was insensibly 
mingled ; and from the Euphrates to the Atlantic 
the same nation might seem to be diffused over 
the sandy plains of Asia and Africa. Yet I will 

IftS The first book of Leo Afriennus, and the observations of 
Dr. Shaw (p. V13. 227. 247j &c.) will throw some light on the 

roving tribes of Barbary, of Arabian or Moorish descent. But Shaw 
had seen these savages with distant terror ; and I.eo, a captive in the 
Vatican, appears to have lost more of his Arabic, than he could ac- 

S uire of Greek or Homan, learning. Many of his gross mistakes might 
e detected in the first period of the Mahometan nistory. 

IGl In a conference with a prince of the Greeks, A rnrou observed, 
th.at their religion was clitrerent ; upon which score it was lawful for 
brothers to ouarrel. Ockley’s History of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 328. 
IfiS Abulfeda, Annal. Moslora. p. 78. vers. Heiske. 

Ifif) The name of Andalusia is applied by the Arabs not only to the 
modern iirovince, but to the whole peninsula of f?i»ain HJeoijraph. 
Nub. p. D’Herhelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. Ill, 115.). The^ymo- 
iogy has been most improbably deduced from Vandalusia, country of 
the Vandals (D’Anville, Etatu de I'Europe, p. 146, 147, &c.). But 
the Handalusia of Casiri, which signifies in Arabic, the region of the 
everting, of the W'est, in a word, the Hesperia of the Greeks, is per- 
fertlv apposite ( Bibliot. Arablco Hispana, tom. ii, p. 327, &c.). 

1 j resurrectim of the Gothic monaarchy flare related 

hv (tom. u p. 238-2b0. 1. vi. c. 19-26. 1. vii. c. 1, «.), That 

hUiorian hat, iiifuired into his noble work (Historhe d^ ftetw His- 


not deny that fifty thousand tents of pure Ara- 
bians might be transported over the Nile, and 
scattered through the Libyan dbsert ; and I ani 
not ignorant that five of the Moorish tribes still 
retain their barbarous idiom, with the appellation 
and character of le/uYe Africans. *^3 
V. In the progress of conquest 
from the north and south, the Goths ations aiufde- 
and the Saracens encountered each 
other on the confines of Europe and ■a* 

Africa. In the opinion of the latter, the dif- 
ference of religion is a reasonable ground of 
enmity and warfare. As early as the time 
of Othman their piratical squadrons had 
ravaged the coast of Andalusia; nor had 
they forgotten the relief of Carthage by the Gothic 
succours. In that age, as well as in the iiresent, 
the kings of Spain were possessed of the for- 
tress of Ceuta; one of the columns of Hercules, 
which is divided by a narrow strait from the 
opposite pillar or point of Europe. A small 
portion of Mauritania was still w^anting to tlie 
African conquest; but Musa, in the pride of 
victory, was repulsed from the walls of Ceuta, 
by the vigilance and courage of count Ju- 
lian, the general of the Goths. From his 
disappointment and perplexity, Musa was re- 
lieved by an unexpected message of the Chris- 
tian chief, w'ho offered his place, his person, 
and his sword, to the successors of Mahomet, 
and solicited the disgraceful honour of intro- 
ducing their arms into the heart of Spain. 

If we enquire into the cause of his treachery, 
the Spaniards will repeat the popular story of 
his daughter Cava;i68 of a virgin who was 
seduced, or ravished, by her sovereign ; of a 
father who sacrificed his religion and country to 
the thirst of revenge. The passions of princes 
have often been licentious and destructive ; but 
this well-known tale, romantic in itself, is in- 
differently supported by external evidence ; and 
the history of Spain will suggest some motives 
of interest and policy more congenial to the 
breast of a veteran statesman, After the 
decease or deposition of Witiza, his two sons 
were siqiplanted by the ambition of Roderic, a 
noble Goth, %vhose father, the duke or governor 
of a province, had fallen a victim to the pi'ti- 
ceding tyranny. The monarchy was 
was still elective; but the sons of Gothic mon- 
Witiza, educated on the steps of 
the throne, were impatient of a private station. 
Their resentment v'as the more dangerous, as it 
was varnished with the dissimulation of courts ; 

panim, libri xxs. Hasaa Comitutnj 1733^ in four volumes, in folio, 
with the continuation of Miniana), the style and spirit of a Roman 
classic; and after the xiith century, his 'knowledf'e and judgment 
may be sately trusted. But the .Jesuit is not exempt from the pre- 
judices of his order ; ho adopts and adorns, like his rival Buchanan, 
the most absurd of the nationallegends; he is too careless of criticism 
and chronology, and supplies, from a lively fancy, the chasms of liis- 
torical evidence. These chasms are large and frequent ; Roderic, 
archbishop of I'oledo, the father of the Spanish history, lived five 
hundred years after the conquest of the Arabs ; and the more early 
accounts are coinpriseil in some meagre lines of the blind chronicles 
of Isidore of Badjyoz (Pacensjs) and of .\lphonso J,il. king of Leon, 
which I have seen only in the annals of Pagi. 

168 Le viol (says Voltaire) est aussi difficile it fuire qu’a prouver. 
Dos Lvfjques se seroient-ils ligins pour une lille ? (Hist. Gtbicrale, 
c. xxvK). His argument is not logicallv conclusive, 

161) In the story of Cava, Mari.-wa |l vi. c. 21. p. 241, 212.) seems 
to vie with the Lucretia of Livy. Like the ancients, lie seUloin 
quotf^; and the oldest testimonv of Baronius {AtinaU Krcles. A.I). 
713, No. 19.), that of Lucas Tudensis, a t Jallician deacon of the xiiith 
century, only says. Cava quam pro concubina utebatur. 
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their followers were excited by the remembrance 
of favours and the promise of a revolution ; and 
their uncle Oppas, archbishop of Toledo and 
Seville, was the first x^erson in the church, and 
the second in the state. It is probable that Ju- 
lian Wjas involved in the disgrace of the unsuc- 
cessful faction ; that he had little to hope and 
much to fear from the new reign ; and that the 
imprudent king could rxot forget or forgive the 
injuries which liodenc and his family had sus- 
tained. The merit and influence of the count 
rendered him an usefid or formidable subject : 
his estates were ample, his followers bold and 
luimerous, and it was too fatally shown that, by 
his Andalusian and Mauritanian commands, he 
held in his hand the keys of tlie Spanish mon- 
archy, Too feeble, however, to meet his sove- 
reign in arms, he sought the aid of a foreign 
])ower ; and his rash invitation of the Moors 
and Arabs produced the calamities of eight 
hundred years. In his epistles, or in a personal 
interview, he revealed the w'ealtli and nakedness 
of his country ; the weakness of an unpopular 
prince; the degeneracy of an efieminate people. 
The Goths were no longer the victorious bar- 
barians, w'ho had humbled the pride of Rome, 
despoiled the tpteen of nations, and xrenetrated 
from the Danube to the Atlantic Ocean. Se- 
cluded from the world by the Pyrenman moun- 
tains, the successors of Alaric had slumbered 
in a long peace; the walls of the cities were 
mouldered into dust : the youth had abandoned 
the exercise of arms; and the presumption of 
their ancient renown would expose tliem in a 
field of battle to the first assault of the invaders. 
The ambitious Saracen -was fired by the ease and 
importance of the attempt; but the execution 
was delayed till he had consulted the com- 
mander of the faithful ; and his messenger re- 
turned with the permission of Walid to annex the 
unknown kingdoms of the West to the religion 
and throne of the caliphs. In his residence of 
Tangier, Musa, with seci'ecy and caution, con- 
tinued his correspondence and hastened his X5i*e- 
parations. But the remorse of the conspirators 
was soothed by the fallacious assurance that he 
should content himself wdth the glory and spoil, 
without asx)iring to establish the Moslems be- 
yond the sea that separates Africa from Eu- 
rope, 

The first decent Before Musa would trust an 
army of the faitliful to the traitors 
' July, ■ and infidels of a foreign land, he 
made a less dangerous trial of their strength 
and veracity. One hundred Arabs, and four 

170 The Orientals, Elniaein, Ahulpharagius, Abulfeda, pps ovet 

the conquest of’ Spain in silence, or with a single word, a’he text 
of Novairi, and the other Araldan writers, is represented, though with 
some foreign alloy, by M. de Cardonne (Hist, de I'Afrique et de 
I’Espagne sous la Domination des Arabes, Paris, 1765, 3 vols. in 12rno. 
tom. i. p. 55 - lit.), and more coucit,elv bv M de (hiignes (Hist, des 
Huns, tom.i. p. 317-350.). I'lie librarian of the Esciirial has not 
»atisfied inv hopes ; vet he appears to have searehal with diligence 
his broken materials'; and the history of the conquest is jlhistrated by 
sotne vahiable fragments of the f^rmcine Haws (who wrote at Cordnha, 
A.H. 3(Ht), of Bun Mar.il, .ic. See Ilibliot. Arabico-Hispana, 
tom. ii. p.32. 105, ll>6. lS‘i. 252. 31!}-332. On this occasion, 
the industry of Pagi iias been aide;d by the Arabic learning of his 
friend the A 1)1)6 ue Longuerue, and to their joint labours 1 am 
deeply indebted. , , 

171 A jnistakeof Roderic of Toledo, in comparing the lunar years 
of the Uegiva with tbe .lulian years of the /lira, has detennined 
Baronius, Mariana, and the crowd of Spanish histori.ans, to place the 
first invasion in the year 713, and the battle of Xores in November 
711. 'J'his anachronism of three years has been detected by ^ more 
correct industry of modern chronologists, above all, of i’agi (Cntica, 


hundred Africans, passed over, in four vessels, 
from Tangier, or Ceuta ; the place of their 
descent on the opposite shore of the strait, is 
marked by the name of Tarif their chief ; and the 
date of this memorable event i7i is fixed to the 
month of Ramadan, of the ninety-first year of 
the Hegira, to the month of July, seven hun- 
dred and forty-eight years from the Spanish 
rera of Ca?sar,i72 seven hundred and ten after 
the birth of Christ. From their first station, 
they marched eighteen miles through an hilly 
country to the castle and town of Julian : 173 on 
which (it is still called Algezire) they bestowed 
the name of the Green Island, from a verdant 
cape that advances into the sea. Their hos- 
pitable entertainment, the Chiistians who joined 
their standard, their inroad into a fertile and 
unguarded province, the ricliness of their sj>oil, 
and the safety of their return, announced to 
their brethren the most favourable omens of 
victory. In the ensuing spring, five thousand 
veterans and volunteers -were embarked under 
the command of Tarik, a dauntless and skilful 
soldier, who surpassed the expectation of his 
chief; and the necessary transports were pro- 
vided by the industry of their too faithful ally. 
The Saracens landed 174 at the pillar Their second 
or point of Europe ; the corrupt and a! m 711 , 
familiar ajipellation of Gibraltar 
{Gebel al TarHi) describes the mountain of 
Tarik ; and the intrenchments of his camp -were 
the first outline of those fortifications, which, 
in the hands of our countrymen, have re- 
sisted the art and power of the house of 
Bourbon. The adjacent governors informed 
the court of Toledo of the descent and pro- 
gress of the Arabs ; and the defeat of his 
lieutenant Edeco, who had been commanded 
to seize and bind the presumptuous strangers, 
admonished Roderic of the magnitude of the 
danger. At the royal summons, the dukes, 
and counts, the bishops and nobles of the Gothic 
monarchy, assembled at the head of their fol- 
lowers ; and the title of King of the Romans, 
which is employed by an Arabic historian, may 
be excused by the close affinity of language, 
religion, and manners, between the nations of 
Spain. His anny consisted of ninety or an 
hundred thousand men ; a formidable power, if 
their fidelity and discipline had been adequate 
to their numbers. The troops of Tarik had 
been augmented to t'K^eive thousand Saracens ; 
but the Christian malecontents “w-ere attracted 
by the influence of Julian, and a crow'd of 
Africans most greedily tasted the temporal 

tom. iii. p.isa. 171— 174.), who have restored the geimine date of 
the revolution. At the present time an Axabian scholar, like Car- 
donne, who adopts the ancient error (tom. i. p. 75.), is inejxcusabiy 
ignorant or careless. 

172 The .ISra of Csnsar, which in Spain w'as in legal and popular 
use till the xivth century, begin.'* thirty-eight years before the birth of 
Christ. I would refer the origin to the general \)eaee by sea and land, 
which confirmed the power and partithm of the Triumvirs {Dion 
Cjissius, 1. xlviii, p. 5-17. 553. Apnian de liell Civil. 1. v. p. IDot. 
edit. fob). Spain was a province of Ca'sar Octavian ; and Tarragona, 
which raised the first temple to Auguaus (.'I'arit. Annul, i. 7b.), 
might borrow from the Orientals this inntU* of flattery. 

173 The road, the country, the old castle of count Julian, and the 
superstitious belief of the Spaniards of Inddcn trcasuies, &c. are 
described by Pere l.abat (Voyages en Espagne et en Italie, tom.i. 
p. 207-2X7.) with his usual ^ileasantry. 

174 The Nubian geographer (p. 151.) explains the topography of 
the war; but it is highly increuible that the Urutenant of Musa 
should execute the desperate and useless measure of burning his 
^ips. 
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blessings of the Koran. In the neighbourhood 
of Cadiz, the town of Xeresi^s has been illus- 
trated by the encounter which determined the 
and victory, fate of the kingdom; the stream 
July 19-26. Ouadalete, which falls into 

the bay, divided the two camps, and marked the 
advancing and retreating skirmishes of three 
successive and bloody days. On the fourth day, 
the two armies joined a more serious and de- 
cisive issue ; but Alaric would have blushed at 
the sight of his unworthy successor, sustaining 
on his head a diadem of pearls, encumbered 
with a flowing robe of gold and silken em- 
bioidery, and reclining on a litter or car of ivory 
drawn by two white mules. Kotwithstanding 
the valour of the Saracens, they fainted under 
the weight of multitudes, and the plain of Xeres 
was Overspread with sixteen thousand of their 
dead bodies. ** My brethren,” said Tank to 
his surviving companions, “ the enemy is before 
you, the sea is behind ; whither would ye 
“ fly ? Follow your general : I am resolved 
“ either to lose my life, or to trample on the 
** prostrate king of the Romans.” Besides tlie 
resource of despair, he confided in the secret 
correspondence and nocturnal interviews of count 
Julian with the sons and the brother of Witiza. 
The two princes and the archbishop of Toledo 
occupied the most important post : their well- 
timed defection broke the ranks of the Chris- 
tians ; each warrior was prompted by fear or 
suspicion to consult his personal safety; and 
the remains of the Gothic army were scattered 
or destroyed in the flight and pursuit of the 
three following days. Amidst the general dis- 
order, Rodoric started from his car, and mounted 
Oreiia, the fleetest of liis horses; but he escaped 
from a soldier’s death to perish more ignobly in 
the waters of the Boetis or Guadalquivir. His 
diadem, his robes, and his courser, were found 
on the bank; but as the body of the Gothic 
prince was lost in the waves, the pride and ig- 
norance of the caliph must have been gratified 
with some meaner head, which was exposed in 
triumph before the palace of Damascus. “ And 
“ such,” continues a valiant fiistorian of the 
Arabs, “ is the fate of those kings who with- 
draw themselves from a field of battle.” 
iiuin of the Count Julian had plunged so deep 

infamy, diat his only 
A.D. 711. hope was in the imirt of his country. 
After the battle of Xeres he recommended the 
most effectual measures to the victorious Saracen. 
“ The king of the Goths is slain ; their princes 
are fled before you, the army is routed, thena- 
‘‘ tion is astonished, Secui'e with sufficient de- 
ns Xeres (the Roman colony of Asta Regia) is only two leagues 
from Cadiz. In the xvith century it was a granary of com ; and 
pie wme of Xeres is familiar to the nations of Europe (Lud- Nonii 
Hispania, c. I."?, p. 54-56. a work of correct and concise knowledge : 
D'Anville, Etats de I’Europe, &c. p. 154.), 

176 Id sane infortunii regibus neclem ex acie referentihus sjcpe 
continpit. Ben Hazil of Grenada, in Bibliot. ArabicoJlispana, 
tom. it. p. 327. Some credulous Spaniards believe that king Ro- 
deric, or Rodrigo, escaped to an hermit’s cell ; and others, that 
he -was cast alive into a tub full of serpents, from whence he ex- 
claimed with a l.T.meni.T.hle vtiice, *• They devour the part with 
” whioh^ I have so grievously s'mned," (Don (Quixote, part ii. 

177 The direct road from Corduba to Toledo was measured by 

Mr. Swinlnimc*’s mules in 72^ hours; hut a larger computation 
must be adopted for the slow and devious marches of an army. 
Tgve Arabs traversed the province of I.a Mancha, which the P^n 
« Cw^m^has transformed into classic ground to the Of 
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<< tachments the cities of Boetica ; but in person, 
“ and without delay, march to the royal city of 
« Toledo, and allow not the di.stracted Christians 
« either time or tranquillity for the election of a 
new monarch.” Tarik listened to his advice. 
A Roman captive and proselyte, who had been 
enfranchised by the caliph himself, assaulted 
Cordova with seven hundred horse : he swam 
the river, surprised the town, and drove the 
Christians into tlie great church, where they de- 
fended themselves above three months. Another 
detachment reduced the sea coast of Bmtica, 
which ill the last period of the Moorish power 
has comprised in a narrow space the populous 
kingdom of Grenada. The march of Tarik from 
the Boetis to the Tagus, J 77 was directed tlirough 
the Sierra Morena, that separates Andalusia and 
Castille,till he appeared inarms under the walls 
of Toledo. 178 q'he most zealous of tlie Catholics 
had escaped with the relics of their saints ; and if 
die gates were shut, it was only till the victor had 
subscribed a fair and reasonable capitulation. 
The voluntary exiles were allowed to depiut 
with their effects ; seven churches were appro- 
priated to the Christian worship ; the archbishop 
and his clergy were at liberty to exercise their 
functions, the monks to practise or neglect their 
penance ; and the Goths and Romans were left 
in all civil and criminal cases to the subordinate 
jurisdiction of their own laws and magistrates. 
But if the justice of Tarik protected the 
Christians, his gratitude and policy rewarded the 
Jews, to whose secret or open aid he was indebted 
for his most important acquisitions. Persecuted 
by the kings and synods of Spain, who had often 
pressed the alternative of banishment or baptism, 
that outcast nation embraced tlie moment of re- 
venge: the comparison of their past and present 
state was the pledge of their fidelity ; and the 
alliance between the disciples of Moses and of 
Mahomet was maintained till the final sera of 
their common expulsion. From tlie royal seat of 
Toledo, the Arabian leader spread his conquests 
to the north, over the modern realms of Castille 
and Leon ; but it is needless to enumerate the 
cities tliat yielded on his approach, or again to 
describe the table of emerald, ^ 79 transported from 
the East by the Romans, acquired by the Goths 
among tlie spoils of Rome, and presented by the 
Arabs to the throne of Damascus. Beyond the 
Asturian mountains, the maritime town of (}i- 
jon was the term iso of the lieutenant of Musa, 
who had perfonned, with the speed of a traveller, 
his victorious march, of seven himdi*ed miles, 
from the rock of Gibraltor to tlie Bay of Biscay. 
The failure of land compelled him to retreat ; 

178 Thp antiquities of Toledo, Urbs Parva in the Funic wars, 
Prbs Regia in the vith century, are briefly de.scribed by Nonius 
(Hisi>ania, c. 59. p. 181—186.). He borrows from Ro<ieric the futate 
paiaittm of Moorish portraits ; but modestly insinuates, it was no 
more than a Rom<m amphitheatre. 

179 In the Historia Arabum (c. 9. p. 17. ad calcem Elmacln), 
Roderic of Toledo describes the emeralu tables, and inserts the name 
of MiHiinat Almeyda, in Arabic words anti letters. He appears to be 
conversant with the Mahotnetan writers ; but I cannot agree m ith 
M. deGuignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. .V»0.), that he had read 
aird transcribed Novairi j because he was dead an hundred yetu-s 
before Novairi composetl his history. This mistake is founded on a 
attU grosser error. M. de tlulgnes confaund.s the historian RtKlt-ric 
Ximenes archbishop of Toledo in the xiiith century, with cnnlinal 
Ximones who governed Spain in the beginning of the xvith, and was 
the suldect, not the author, of historical compositions. 

IM Tarik might have inscrilietl on the last rock, tire boast of Reg- 
UEtrd and his companioirs in their Lapland journey. 

Hie tandem stetiraus, nobis ubi d^uit orbis.” 
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and lie was recalled to Toledoj to excuse his pre- 
sumption of subduing a kingdom in the absence 
of his general. Spain, which, in a more savage 
and disorderly state, had resisted, two hundred 
years, the arms of the Romans, was over- run in 
a few months by those of the Saracens; and 
such was the eagerness of submission and treaty, 
that the governor of Cordova is recorded as the 
only chief who fell, without conditions, a pri- 
soner into tlieir hands. The cause of the Goths 
liad been irrevocably judged in the field of Xeres ; 
and, in the national dismay, each pai’t of tlie 
monarcliy declined a contest with the antagonist 
who had vanejmshed the united strength of the 
whole. Tliat strength had been wasted by two 
successive seasons of famine and pestilence ; and 
tJie governors, who were impatient to surrender, 
might exaggerate the difficulty of collecting the 
provisions of a siege. To disarm the Christians, 
superstition likewise contributed her terrors ; 
and tlie subtle Arab encouraged the report of 
dreams, omens, and prophecies, and of the por- 
traits of the destined conquerors of Spain, that 
were discovered on breaking open an apartment 
of the royal palace. Yet a spark of the vital 
flame was still alive : some invincible fugitives 
preferred a life of poverty and freedom in the 
Asturian valleys ; the hardy mountaineers re- 
pulsed the slaves of the caliph ; and the sword of 
Pelagiiis has been transformed into the sceptre 

of the Catholic kings, ^82 

OoiKiutist of intelligence of this rapid 

aIS" success, the applause of Musa de- 
A. n. Vvi, 713. generated into envy ; and he began, 
not to complain, but to fear, tliat Tarik would 
leave him nothing to subdue. At the head of 
ten thousand Arabs and eight thousand Africans, 
he passed over in person from Mauritania to 
Spain; the first of his companions were the 
noblest of the Koreish ; his eldest son was left 
in the command of Africa; the three younger 
brethren were of an age and spirit to second the 
boldest enterprises of their father. At his land- 
ing in Algezire, he was respectfully entertained 
by count Julian, who stilled his in ward remorse, 
and testified, both in words and actions, that the 
victory of the Arabs had not impaired his at- 
tachment to their cause. Some enemies yet 
remained for the sword of Musa. The tardy 
repentance of the Goths had compared their own 
numbers and those of the invaders ; the cities 
from which the march of Tarik had declined, 
considered themselves as impregnable ; and 
the bravest patriots defended the fortifications 
of Seville and Merida. They were successively 
besieged and reduced by the labour of Musa, 
who transported his camp from the Boetis to 
the Anas, from the Guadalquivir to the Gua- 
diana. When he beheld the works of Roman 


181 Sut'h was Uie argument of the traitor Oppas, and every chief 
to whom it was addressed did not answer with the spirit of Tela- 
gius : Omnia Hispania dudiim sub uno rt^imine (iotnorum, omnis 
exircitus nispanim in uno congregatus Ismaelitamm non valult 
Rusfinere impetum. Chron. Alphonsi Regis, apud Pagi, torn. iii. 
."'.p. 177. , 

ISii The revival of the (Jothic kingdom in the Asturias is dis- 
tin^ljr though concisely noticed by ll’Anville (Etats de I'Europe, 

* 183 The honourable relics of the Cantabrian war (I)ion Cassius, 
1, liii. p. lao.) were planted in this metropolis of Lusitania, perhaps of 
Spain (submittit cm tota sues Hispania fasces). Nonius (Hispatiia, 
c, 31. p. JOS—llO.) emun orates the ancient structures, hut concludes 
xvith a sigh: Urbs haic oUtn nobilissiina ad magnemt incolarum' 
infrequentiam delapsa est, et praetor priscse claixtatis ruinas nihil 
Oatendit. 


magnificence, the bridge, tlie aqueducts, the 
triumphal arches, and the tlieatre, of the ancient 
metropolis of Lusitania, “ I should imagine,’* 
said he to his four companions, that the 
** human race must have united their art and 
power in the foundation of this city ; happy 
“ is the man who shall become its master 1” He 
aspired to that happiness, but the EmeriUtns 
sustained on this occasion the honour of their 
descent from the veteran legionaries of Augus- 
tus. 183 Disdaining the confinement of their 
walls, they gave battle to the Arabs on the 
plain ; but an ambuscade rising from the shel- 
ter of a quari'y, or a ruin, chastised their in- 
discretion, and intercepted their return. The 
wooden turrets of assault were rolled forwards 
to the foot of the rampart ; but the defence of 
Merida was obstinate and long ; and the castle 
of the martyrs was a perpetual testimony of tlie 
losses of the Moslems. The constancy of the 
besieged was at length subdued iiy famine and 
despair ; and the prudent victor disguised his 
impatience under the names of clemency and 
esteem. The alternative of exile or tribute was 
allowed ; the churches were divided between the 
two religions ; and the wealth of those who had 
fallen in the siege, or retired to GalHcia, was 
confiscated as the reward of the faithful. In 
the midway between Merida and Toledo, tlie 
lieutenant of Musa saluted the vicegerent of 
the calijih, and conducted him to the palace of 
the Gothic kings. Their first interview was cold 
and formal ; a rigid account was exacted of the 
treasures of Spain : the cliaracter of Tarik was 
exposed to suspicion and obloquy ; and the 
hero was imprisoned, reviled, and ignominiously 
scourged by the hand, or the command, of Musa. 
Yet so strict was the discipline, so pure the zeal, 
or so tame the spirit of the primitive Moslems, 
that, after this public indignity, Tarik could 
serve and be trusted in the reduction of the Tar- 
ragonese province. A mosch was erected at 
Saragossa by the liberality of the Koreish : the 
port of Barcelona was opened to the vessels of 
Syria ; and the Goths were pursued beyond tlie 
Pyrenman mountains into tlieir Gallic province 
of Septimania or Languedoc J 8'^ In the church 
of St, Mary at Carcassone, Musa found, l>Ht it 
is improbable that he left, seven eqiiestn’an 
statues of massy silver; and from his term or 
column of Karbonne, he returned on his foot- 
steps to the Gallician and Lusitanian shores of 
the ocean. During the absence of the father, 
his son Abdelaziz chastised tlie insurgents of 
Seville, and reduced, from Malaga to Vaientia, 
the sea-coast of the Mediterranean : his original 
treaty with the discreet and valiant Theo- 
demir iss will represent the manners and policy 
of the times. “ The conditions of peace agreed 

184 Both the interpreters of Novairi, De Guignes (Hist, des Hnns, 
tom. i. p. 343.) and Cardonne {Hist, de I’Afrique et de I'EspaRne, 
tom. i. p. 03,34. 104, 10.0.), lead Musa into tlie Narbonnese Gaul. 
But 1 find no mention of this enterprise, citber in Roderic of Toledo, 
or the MSS, of the Escurial, and. the invasion of the Saracens .is 
postponed by u French chronicle till the isth year after the conquest 
of wain, A.n. ySJl (Ragi, Criticn, tom. iii. p. 177. 195. Histcarians 
of rrajicej tom. iii.). 1 much question -whether Musa ever passued 
the Pyrenees. 

183 Four hundred years after Tlicodemir, his territories of Murcia 
anti Carthagma retain in the Nubian geographer Edrisi (p. 1.34. 1I>1.) 
the name of Tadmir (D’Anville, Etats de TEurope, p. 156. I’agi, 
tom. iii. p» 174.). In the present decay of Spanish agriculture, 
Mr. Swinburne (Travels into Spain, p. 119.) surveyed with pie.-isure 
the delicious valley from Murcia to Orihuela, four leagues aird a half 
of the finest com, pulse, lucern, oranges, Sec,. 
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and sworn between Ahdelaxi%y the son of Musch 
^Uhe son of JSfassir, awl Tkeodcmir prince of the 
Goths. In the name of the most merciful 
« God, Abdelaziz makes peace on these condi- 
« tions : that Theodemir shall not be disturbed 
‘‘ in his principality; nor any injury be odered 
to the life or property, the wives and children, 
the religion and temples, of the Christians : 

“ that Theodemir shall freely deliver his seven 
cities, Orihuela, Valentola, AHcant, Mola, 
“ Yacasora, Bigerra (now' Bejar), Ora (or Opta), 
« and Lorca ; that he shall not assist or entertain 
the enemies of the caliph, but shall faithfully 
communicate his knowledge of their hostile 
** designs : that himself, and each of the Gothic 
nobles, shall annually pay one piece of gold, 
« four measures of wheat, as many of barley, 
with a certain proportion of honey, oil, and 
vinegar ; and tliat each of their vassals shall be 
“ taxed at one moiety of the said imposition. 
« Given the fourth of Regeb, in the year of the 
“ Hegira ninety-four, and subscribed with the 
“ names of four Musulman witnesses. 
Theodemir and his subjects were treated with 
uncommon lenity ; but the rate of tribute ap- 
pears to have fluctuated from a tenth to a fifth, 
according to the submission or obstinacy of the 
Christians. 187 In this revolution, many par- 
tial calamities were inflicted by the carnal or 
religious passions of the enthusiasts ; some 
churches were profaned by the new' worship ; 
some relics or images were confounded with 
idols; the rebels were put to the sword; and 
one town (an obscure place betw'een Cordova 
and Seville) was rased to its foundations. Yet 
if we compare the invasion of Spain by the 
Goths, or its recovery by the kings of Castille 
and Arragon, we must applaud the moderation 
and discipline of the Arabian conquerors. 

The exploits of Musa were per- 
formed in the evening of life, 
A-D.714. affected to disguise his 

age by colouring with a red powder the w'hite- 
ness of Ins beard. But in the love of action and 
glory, his breast w-as still fired w'ith the ardour 
of youth ; and the possession of Spain was con- 
sidered only as the first step to the monarchy of 
Europe. With a powerful armament by sea 
and land, he W'as preparing to repass the Pyre- 
nees, to extinguish in Gaul and Italy the 
declining kingdoms of the Franks and Lom- 
bards, and to preach the unity of God on the 
altar of the Vatican. From thence, subduing 
the barbarians of Germany, he proposed to 
follow the course of tlie Danube from its source 
to the Eiixine Sea, to overthrow the Greek or 
Homan empire of Constantinople, and returning 
from Europe to Asia, to unite his new acqui- 
sitions with Antioch and the provinces of 
Syria. 188 Put his vast enterprise, perhaps of 
easy execution, must have seemed extravagant 

ISf) See the ireaty in Aralric and Latin, in the Biblioiiheca Arabicti* 
tom. ii. p. 105, luG. It is signed U»e ‘Hh of the month 
of Regeb, A. H. 5U, the 5tli of Ain’il, A . D. 7 13 ; a date which seems 
to prolong the resistance of Tlieodemir, and the government of 
Mnsa. 

187 From the history of Sandoval, p. {»7. Pleury (Hist, Ecdiis, 
tom. ix. p. iiftl.) has given the i,\ib!,t{uico of another treaty concludetl 
A. j£. C. A. ]>. 734, between an Arabian chief and the Goths 
and Romans, of the territory of Ctwimbra in Fortugai, The tax of 
the churchesis fixed at twenty-five pcainds of gold } of the monaste* 
nes, aay ; of the cathedrals, one hundred t Ute Christisww are judged 


to vulgar minds; and the visionary conqueror 
was soon reminded of his dependence and ser- 
vitude. The friends of Tarik had effectually 
stated his services and wrongs : at the court 
of Damascus, the proceedings of Musa were 
blamed, his intentions were suspected, and his 
delay in complying with the first invitation was 
chastised by an harsher and more perempt.^ry 
summons. An intrepid messenger of the caliph 
entered his camp at Lugo in Gallicia, and in 
the presence of the Saracens and Christians 
arrested tlie bridle of his horse. His own 
loyalty, or that of his troops, inculcated the duty 
of obeclience ; and his disgrace was alleviated by 
the recal of his rival, and the permission of in- 
vesting with his two governments his two sons, 
Abdallah and Abdelaziz, His long triumph 
from Ceuta to Damascus displayed the spoils of 
Afric and the treasures of Spain : four hundred 
Gothic nobles, with gold coronets and girdles, 
were distinguished in his train ; and the num- 
ber of male, and female captives, selected for 
their birth or beauty, was computed at eighteen, 
or even at thirty, thousand persons. As soon 
as he reached Tiberias in Palestine, he was 
apprised of the sickness and danger of the ca- 
liph, by a private message from SoHmaii, his 
brother and presumptive heir; who wished to 
reserve for his own reign the spectacle of vic- 
tory. Had Walid recovered, the delay of Musa 
would have been criminal : he pursued Ins 
march, and found an enemy on the throne. In 
his trial before a partial judge, against a popular 
antagonist, he was convicted of vanity and false- 
hood ; and a fine of two hundred thousand pieces 
of gold either exhausted his poverty or proved 
his rapaciousness. The unworthy treatment of 
Tarik was revenged by a similar indignity ; and 
the veteran commander, after a public whipping, 
stood a whole day in the sun before the palace 
gate, till he obtained a decent exile, under the 
pious name of a pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
resentment of the caliph might have been sa- 
tiated with the ruin of Musa; but his fears 
demanded the extirpation of a potent and in- 
jured family, A sentence of death was inti- 
mated with secrecy and speed to the trusty 
servants of the throne botli in Africa and 
Spain ; and the forms, if not the substance, of 
justice were superseded in this bloody execution. 
In the mosch or palace of Cordova, Abdelaziz 
was slain by the swords of the conspirators; 
they accused their governor of claiming the 
honours of royalty; and his scandalous mar- 
riage with Egilona, the widow of Hoderic, 
offended the prejudices both ef the Christians 
and Moslems. By a refinement of cruelty, the 
head of the son was presented to the father, 
with an insulting question, w-hether he acknow- 
ledged the features of the rebel ? “ I know his 

features,” he exclaimed with indignation : “ 1 

tiy their count, but in capital cases hu must consult the alcniae. The 
church doors must be shut, nud they must rt‘spect the name <»f 
Mahomet. I have not the original before me ; it would confii-m or 
destroy a dark suspicion, that the piece has been forited to hm-oduce 
the immunity of a neii'hbourinK convent. 

,,,,^88 'rhitt design, which is attested by m'l'mt Arai)i;m historians 
{Cardonne, toin.i. p.«J5, Ilf!.), may be compared with that of Mith- 
ndate.s, to march from the (hiimea to Rome; or with that of Ciesar, 
to conquer tlie East, and return home bv the North ; and all 
thra> are perhaps surpassed by the rcat and successful enterprise 
<jf Hannibal. 
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« assert liis innocence ; and I imprecate the 
‘‘ same, a juster, fate against the authors of his 
“ death.”' The age and despair of Musa raised 
him above the power of kings; and he expired 
at Mecca of the anguish of a broken heart. His 
rival was more fiivourably treated : his services 
were forgiven; and Tarik was permitted to 
mingle with the crowd of slaves. J am 
ignorant whether count Julian was rewarded 
with tlie deatli which he deserved indeed, 
thougli not from the hands of the Saracens; 
but tlie tale of their ingratitude to the sons of 
Witiza is disproved by the most unquestionable 
evidence. Tlie two royal youths were rein- 
stated in tlie private patrimony of their fatlier ; 
but on the decease of Eba, the elder, his 
daughter was unjustly despoiled of her portion 
by tile violence of her uncle Sigebut. The 
Gothic maid pleaded her cause before the caliph 
Ilasliem, and obtained the restitution of her 
inheritance ; but she was given in marriage to 
a noble Arabian, and their two sons, Isaac and 
Ibrahim, were received in Spain with the con- 
si tieration that was due to their origin and 
riches. 

Pros ;eritY of ^ provincc IS assimilated to the 

s[siilfuiiaer victoi'ious State by the introduction 
ti.f Arabs. of straiigcrs and the imitative spirit 
of the natives ; and Spain, which had been suc- 
cessively tinctured ’with Punic, and Roman, 
and Gothic blood, imbibed, in a few generations, 
the name and manners of the Arabs. The first 
conquerors, and the twenty successive lieu- 
tenants of the caliphs, %vere attended by a 
numerous train of civil and military followers, 
who preferred a distant fortune to a narrow 
homo: the private and public interest was pro- 
moted by the establishment of faithful colonies ; 
and the cities of Spain were proud to comme- 
morate the tribe or country of their Eastern 
progenitors. The victorious though motley 
bands of Tarik and Musa asserted, by the 
name of Spanhirds, their original claim of con- 
quest ; yet. they allowed their brethren of Egypt 
to share their establishments of Murcia and 
Irisbon. The royal legion of Damascus was 
planted at Cordova ; that of Emesa at Seville ; 
that of Kiniiisrin or Chalcis at Jaen ; tiiat of 
Palestine at Algezire and Medina Sidonia. 
Tiie natives of Yemen and I’ersia were scattered 
round Toledo and the inland country, and the 


ISy I misch TC'irret our los.s, or my iguorance, of two Arabic worte 
of the viutb conturv, a Life of IVIuha, and a poem on the exploits of 
'I’arik. Of the^o authentic pieces, the former was composed by a 
grandson of IVJ usa, who had escapeii from the massacre of his kindred ; 
the latter, by the ’Vizir of the first Abdalrahman calii>h of Spain, who 
mighl have conversed with some of the veterans of the conqueror 
(Hibliot. Arabico-nispana, tom. ii. p. .'id. 139.). 

190 Bibliot- Arab.-Hispana, tom. ii. p. .35i. V.52. The former of 
thes" ({notations is taken from a Itio^^raphia Bisi>anicu, by an Ara- 
bian of I’alemia (see the copious Extracts of Casiri, tom. ii. p. 30 
— 121.) ; and the latter from a general Chronology of the Caliphs 
and of the African and W]>:uii.sh Dynasties, with a particular, 
History of the Kingdom of Grenada, of wiiich Casiri luas given 
almost an entire version {llibliot. .ilrnbiro-Iiispana, tont. ii. p. 177 
— 319.). 'i'ho author, Ebu Khaleb, a native of Gieriada, and a 
rontenpiorary of Novairi and Abulfeda (born A. D. 1.313, died 
A. D. 1371), was an historian, geographer, physician, poet, &C. 
(tom. ii. p.7 1,72.1. 

191 <3ardonne, IJist. de I'Afritnie et de I'Espagne, tom. i. p. 116, 

■..T17. ' ' 

192 A copious treatise of husbandry, by an Arabian of fieville in the 
siith centurv, is in the Kscurial library, and Casiri had B<«ne thoughts 
of translating it. He gives a list of the atithors quoted, Arabs, as well 
a.s Gretiks, Latins, &c.; but it is much if the Andalusian saw thfe« 
strangers through the medium of his countryman Columella (Casiri, 
Bibliot. Arabico-nisjiana, tom. i. p- 323— 33S.). 

193 Bibliot, Arabico-Hi.spana, tom. ii. p, 104, Casiri translates the 
original testimony of the lustorian liasis, as it is alleged in the Arabic 
Biograpliia llUpamca, pars ix. But i most exceetUngly surprised 


fertile seats of Grenada were bestowed on ten 
thousand horsemen of Syria and Irak, the diil- 
dren of the purest and most noble of the 
Arabian tribes. spirit of emulation, some- 

times beneficial, more frequently dangerous, 
was nourished by these hereditary factions. 
Ten years after the conquest, a map of the 
province was presented to the calipli : the seas, 
the rivers, and the harbours, the inhabitants and 
cities, the climate, the soil, and the mineral 
productions of the earth. i i In the space of 
two centuries, the gifts of nature were im- 
proved by the agriculture, the manufactures, 
and the commerce of an industrious people ; 
and the effects of their diligence have been mag- 
nified by the idleness of their fancy. The first 
of the Ommiades wdio reigned in Spain solicited 
the support of the Christians ; and, in his edict 
of peace and protection, he contents himself 
vidth a modest imposition of ten thousand ounces 
of gold, ten thousand pounds of .silver, ten 
thousand horses, as many mules, one thousand 
cuirasses, w'ith an equal number of helmets and 
lances. 1^3 The most powerful of his successors 
derived from the same kingdom the annual tri- 
bute of twelve millions and forty-five thousand 
dinars or pieces of gold, about six millions of 
sterling money; a sum which, in the tenth 
century, most probably surpassed the united 
revenues of the Christian monarchs. His royal 
seat of Cordova contained six hundred moschs, 
nine hundred baths, and two hundred thousand 
houses: he gave laws to eighty cities of the 
first, to three hundred of the second and third 
order; and the fertile banks of the Guadalquivir 
were adorned with twelve thousand villages and 
hamlets. Tiie Arabs might exaggerate the truth, 
but they created, and they describe, the most 
prosperous an*a of the riches, the cultivation, 
and the populousness of Spain. 

The wars of the Moslems were iteup^oua 
sanctified by the prophet; but, toleration, 
junong the various precepts and examples of 
his life, the caliphs selected the lessons of to- 
leration that might tend to disarm the resist- 
ance of the unbelievers- Arabia was the temple 
and patrimony of the God of Mahomet ; but 
he beheld with less jealousy and affection the 
nations of the earth. The polytheists and ido- 
laters, who were ignorant of his name, might 
be lawfully extirpated by his votaries 

at the address, Frincipilms cieterisque Chrihtianis Hispanis suis Cas~ 
U'lla;, The name of Ciwtell:e was unknown in the vijith century', tht, 
kingdom was not erected till the year 1022, an hundred years after 
the lime of Rasis (Bibliot. tom. ii. p. 330.), and the apt)eIlation was 
alwavs expressive, not of a tributary province, but of a line of cn&ila 
independent of the Moorish yoke (D'Anville, Etais dc I’Enrope, p.l66 
—170.). Had Casiri been a critic, he would have cleared a dilBculty, 
pei'haps of his own making. 

194 Gardonne, tom. i. p. 3.37, 33S. He computes the revenue at 
130,000,000 of French livres. The entire picture of peace and pros- 
perity relieves the bloody uniformity of the Moorish annals. 

19.5 I ant happy enough to possess a splendid and interesting work, 
which has only been distributed in presents by the court of Madrid : 
liililiathaca Aral>ica-IIh'(iuuit Encunaleitxh, opc/vJ H sttulio Micittielia 
Ctmri, Sjiini Mamnitr, Malriti, in Julio, tennua prior, 1700. iomtis 
posterior, 1770. The execution of this work docs honour to the 
Wpanish prtsis; the JMSS. to the number of Mitcci.r, are judiciously 
classed by the editor, and his coinous extracts throw stnue light on the 
Mahometan literature and history of S{)ain. 'These relics are now 
secure, but the task has been M»{unely delayed, till in the year 1C71 a 
fire consumed the greatest part of the Escuriai library, rich in the 
spoils of Grenada and Morocco. 

191) The Barbii, as they are styletl, qui tolerari nequeunt, are, 
1, Those who, beridetJ (iod, worship the sun, moon, or idols. 2. AthcLsts, 
ITtrique, quamdiu princeps aliquis inter Wobammtdano;; sup.rcst, 
oppugnari debent donee religionem amiviectan1ur,nec requics iis con- 
cedenda est, nec prelium aoceptandum pro obtinenda conscientiro 
lilHjrtate (ReUmd, Dissertat. x. de Jure Mililari Mohannnedan. 
tom. iU- p. 14.) ! A rigid theory ! 
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a wise policy supplied the obligation of justice $ 
and after some acts of intolerant zeal, the Ma- 
liometan conquerors of Hindostan have spared 
the pagods of that devout and populous coun- 
try. The disciples of Abraham, of Moses, and 
of Jesus, were solemnly invited to accept the 
more petfect revelation of Mahomet j but if tlicy 
preferred the payment of a moderate tribute, 
they vvere entitled to the freedom of conscience 


field of battle, the • forfeit Hves^ of 
the prisoners were redeemed by the profession 
ofidams the females were bound to embrace 
the religion of their masters, and a^ race of 
sincere proselytes was gradually multiplied by 
the education of the infant captives. Eut the 
millions of African and Asiatic converts, who 
swelled the native band of the faithful Arabs, 
must have been allured, rather than constrained, 
to declare their belief in one God and the apostle 
of God. By the repetition of a sentence and 
the loss of a foreskin, the subject or the slave, 
the captive or the criminal, arose in a moment 
the free and equal companion of the victorious 
Moslems. Every sin was expiated, every en- 
gagement was dissolved; the vow of celibacy 
was superseded by the indulgence of nature ; 
die active spirits who slept in the cloister were 
awakened by the trumpet of the Saracens ; and 
in the convulsion of the world, every member 
of a new society ascended to the natural level 
of his capacity and courage. The minds of the 
multitude were tempted by the invisible as well 
as temporal blessings of tlie Arabian prophet ; 
and charity will hope that many of his proselytes 
entertained a serious conviction of the truth and 
sanctity of his revelation. In the eyes of an 
inquisitive polytlieist, it must appear worthy of 
tlie human and the divine nature. More pure 
than the system of Zoroaster, more liberal than 
the law of Moses, the religion of Mahomet might 
seem less inconsistent with reason, than the 
creed of mystery and superstition, which, in the 
seventh century, disgraced the simplicity of the 
Gospel. 

Fait of the Ma- extensive provinces of 

pans of Persia. Persia and Africa, the national re- 
ligion has been eradicated by the Mahometan 
faith. The ambiguous theology of the Magi 

197 The distinction between a proscribed and a tolerated sect, 
between the Harhii and the People of the Book, the believers in some 
divine revelation, is correctly defined in the conversation of the caliph 
A1 Mamun with the idolaters or Sabaeans of Charraj. Hottineer, 
Hist. Orient, p. 107, 108. 

198 The Zend or Pazend, the Bible of the Ghebers, is reckoned by 
themselves, or at least by the Mahometans, amonj? the ten books 
which Abraham received from heaven ; and their religion is honoiir» 
ably styled the religion of Abraham (D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. 

f . lOL; Hyde, de Religione vetenun Persarum, c. iii. p. 27, 28, &c.). 

much fear that we do not possess any pure and free description of 
the system of Zoroaster. Dr. Prideaux (Connexion, vol. i. p. 300. 


octavo) adopts tlie opinion, that he had been the slave and scholar of 
some Jewish prophet in the captivity of Babylon. Perhaps the Per- 
sians, who have been the masters of the Jews, would assert the ho- 
nour, a poor honour, of being iheir masters. 

199 The Arabian Nights, a fiithful and amusing picture of the 
Oriental world, represent in the most odious colours the Magians, or 
wowhippers of fire, to whom they attribute the annual sacrifice of a 
Musulnian. The religion of Zoroaster h,as not the least affinity with 
that of the Hindoos, yet they are often confounded by the Mahomet- 
ans; and tlte sword of Timour was shurpenetl by this mistake (Hist, 
dc Tiroour Bee, par Cherefeddin Alt Yezdiy U v.). 

200 Viede Maliomct, par G^ier, tom. iii. p. ll^, 115. 

201 Ha* tres sectie, Jndaii, Ghristiani, et qul Inter Persas Mago- 

ram imtitutis addict! sunt, mt' iffoxTv, populi liM dicuntur (Htdand, 
Disstnrtat. tom. iii. p. 15.). The t-.aliph A1 Mamun confirms this ho- 
nourahle distinction in favour of the three sects, with the vague and 
equivocal religion of the Sabream, under which tlte ancient, polytheial* 
of Oharrm were allowed to sltdter their idolatrous worslUp (Hottinger, 
Hht. Orient, p. 167^ IfiS.). ^ » 


Stood alone among the sects of the East : but 
the profane writings of Ztiroaster might, 
under the reverend name of Abraham, be dex- 
terously connected with the chain of divine re- 
velation. Their evil principle, the dmmon 
Ahriman, might be represented as the rival, or 
as the creature, of the Gotl of light. The 
temples of Persia were devoid of images ; hut 
the worshii) of the sun and of fire might be stig- 
matised as a gross and criminal idolatry. 
The milder sentiment was consecrated l>y the 
practice of Mahomet and the prudence of the 
caliphs; the Magians or Gbeber.s were ranked 
with the Jews and Christians among the people 
of the written and as late as the third 

century of the Hegira, the city of Herat will 
afford a lively contrast of private zeal and public 
tolcration/^os Under the payment of an axmual 
tribute, the Mahometan law secured to the Ghe- 
bers of Herat tlieir civil and religious lil'ertie.s . 
but the recent and humble mosch was oversha- 
dowed by the antique splendour of tlie adjoining 
temple of fire. A fanatic Imam deplored, in 
his sermons, the scandalous neighbourhood, and 
accused the weakness or indifference of the faith- 
ful. Excited by his voice, the people assembled 
in tumult ; the two houses of prayer were con- 
sumed by the flames, but the vacant ground was 
immediately occupied by the foundations of a 
new mosch. The injured Magi appealed to the 
sovereign of Chorasan ; he promised Justice and 
relief; when, behold! four thousand citizens of 
Herat, of a grave character and mature age, un- 
animously swore that the idolatrous fane had 
never existed ; the inquisition was silenced, and 
their conscience was satisfied (says the historian 
Mirchond^es) with this holy and meritorious 
perjury.^'i Biit^ihe greatest part of the temples 
of Persia were ruined by the insensible and ge- 
neral desertion of their votaries. It was in- 
sensiblSf since it is not accompanied ivith any 
memorial of time or place, of persecution or re- 
sistance. It was gcizera/, since the whole realm, 
from Shiraz to Samarcand, imbibed the faith of 
the Koran; and the preservation of the native 
tongue reveals the descent of the Mahometans 
of Persia. 205 In the mountains and deserts, an 
obstinate race of unbelievers adhered to the 
superstition of their fathers : and a faint tra- 


202 Tliis singular stoiy is reliitetl by D’Horbelot (BiiJiot. Orient, 
p. 448,44.9.) on the faith of Khontleinir, and by Mirciiond himself 
(Hist, priorum Rejmm Fersanim, &c. P. 9, 10. not. p. 88, Si).}. 

203 Mirchond (Mohammed Emir ithoondah Shah), a native of 
Herat, composed in the Per.sian language a gejieral history of t’ e 
E.ast, from the creation to the year of the Hegira ST.'S (A. f). 1471). 
In the year 904 (A.D. 1498) the historian obtained the command of 
a princely library, wd his applauded work, in seven or twelve parts, 
was abbreviated in three volumes by his sou Khondemir, A. H. 927, 
A. D. 1520. The two writers, most accurately distinguished by Petit 
de la Croix (Hist, de Genghizcan, p. 537, .'>.38. 514, 545.) are loosely 
confounded by D’Herbelot (p. 35k 410. 994, i)95.) : but his miinerous 
extracts, under the iraproi>er name of Khondemir, belong to the 
fiither nttiier than the son. Tlie historian of Genghiaican retevs to a 
M.8. of Mlrchontl, which he received from the lumds of his friend 
D'Hcrbelot himself. A curious fragment (die Taherian and Soilariau 
Dynasties) has been lately piiblisluxl in Persic and I.atiti (Vienna*, 
1/82, in 4to. cum notis Bernard de Jenl.sclj) ; and the etiitor allows 
us to ho]>e for a continuation of Mirdioml. 

204 (J(uo testlmonio botii »e quidjn'ani pruestitisse 0]ilnabnntur. Vet 
Mirchond must have condemned tlieir real, since he -.qiproviid the 
legal toleration of the Magi, cui (the fire temple) ueraeto singuJis 
annis censfi, mi sacr/t Mohammedis lege cautum, ah omnibus mo- 
lestlis ac oneribus lilKiro esse iic.uH. 

, Magianof name and power appe.nrs to lie Mardavigt* 

me Dilemite, who, in tire beginning of the xth cesittiry, reigm**! m 
the northeni provinces of P<n-sia, wm the Caspian Sea (D'Herlwlot, 
BibUot. Orient, p. SS.*/.). But his soldiers and mccer.sors, the Homily, 
Cither protessed or embnired the Muhonretan faith ; and under tlrelr 
dvTiasty (A. I). 953-1929) I should place the fall of the religion of 
Zoroaster. ” 
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dition of the Magian theology is kept alive in 
the province of Kirinan, along the banks of the 
Indus, among the exiles of Surat, and in the 
colony which, in the last century, was planted 
by Simw Abbas at the gates of Ispahan. The 
chief pontiff has retired to Blount Elhourz, 
eighteen leagues from the city of Yezd: the per- 
petual fire (if it continue to burn) is inaccessible 
to the profane ; but his residence is tlie school, 
the oracle, and the pilgrimage, of the Ghebers, 
whose hard and unitbrm features attest the un- 
mingled purity of their blood. Under the juris- 
diction of their elders, eighty thousand families 
maintain an innocent and industrious life ; their 
subsistence is derived from some curious manu- 
iactures and mechanic trades; and they cultivate 
the earth with the fervour of a religious duty. 
Their ignorance withstood the despotism of Shaw 
Abbas, who demanded with threats and tortures 
the prophetic books of Zoroaster ; and this ob- 
scure remnant of the B'lagians is spared by the 
moderation or contempt of their present sove- 
reigns. 

The northern coast of Africa is 
pf^chrSnity tlie oiily land in which the light of 
in Africa, Gospel, after a long and perfect 

establishment, has been totally extinguished. 
The arts, which had been taught by Carthage 
and Rome, were involved in a cloud of igno- 
rance: the doctrine of Cyprian and. Augustin 
w'as no longer studied. Irive hundred episcopal 
churches .were overturned by the hostile fury 
of the Donatists, the Vandals, and the Bloors. 
The zeal and numbers of the clergy declined; 
and the people, without discipline, or kno^v- 
ledge, or hope, submissively sunk under the yoke 

\ D 740 Arabian prophet. Within 

fifty years after the expulsion of 
the Greeks, a lieutenant of Africa informed 
the caliph that the tribute of the infidels was 
abolished by their conversion, -^^7 and, though 
he sought to disguise his fraud and rebellion, 
his specious pretence was drawn from the rapid 
and extensive progress of the B'laliometan faith. 

A n 837 extraordinary 

mission of five bishops was detached 
from Alexandria to Cairoan. They were or- 
dained by the Jacobite patriarch to cherish and 
revive the dying embers of Christianity ; but 
the interposition of a foreign prelate, a stranger 
to the Latins, an enemy to the Catholics, sup- 
poses the decay and dissolution of the African 
hierardiy. It was no longer the time when the 


successor of St. Cyprian, at the head of a nume- 
rous synod, could maintain an equal contest 
with the ambition of the Roman pontiff. 
In the eleventh century, the unfor- 
tunate priest who was seated on 
the ruins of Carthage, implored the alms and 
the protection of the Vatican ; and he bitterly 
complains that his naked body had been scourged, 
by the Saracens, and that his authority was dis- 
puted by the four suflragans, the tottering pillars 
of his throne. Two epistles of Grc?goiy the 
Seventh 20!) are destined to soothe the distress of 
the Catholics and the pride of a Moorish prince. 
The pope assures the sultan that they both wor- 
ship the same God, and may hope to meet in the 
bosom of Abraham; but the complaint, that 
three bishops could no longer be found to conse- 
crate a brother, announces the speedy and inevit- 
able ruin of the episcopal order. The 
Christians of Africa and Spain had a.d. iiiy,&c. 
long since submitted to the practice of circum- 
cision and the legal abstinence from wdne and 
pork ; and the name of Mozambes-'^^ (adoptive 
Arabs) was applied to their civil or religious 
conforinity.sti About the middle of the twelfth 
century, the worship of Christ and the succession 
of pastors w^ere abolished along the coast of 
Barbary, and in the kingdoms of Cordova and 
Seville, of Valencia asnd Grenada.2ia The throne 
of die Alinohades, or Unitarians, was founded on 
the blindest fanaticism, and their extraordinary 
rigour might be provoked or justified by the re- 
cent victories and intolerant zeal of the princes 
of Sicily and Castille, of Arragon and Portugal. 
The faith of the Mozarabes was ^ 
occasionally revived by the papal ’ ’ 
missionaries ; and, on the landing of Charles the 
Fifth, some families of Latin Christians were 
encouraged to rear their heads at Tunis and Al- 
giers. But the seed of the Gospel was quickly 
eradicated, and the long province from Tripoli 
to the Atlantic has lost all memory of the lan- 
guage and religion of Rome.^i^ 

After the revolution of eleven Toleration of 
centuries, the Jew^s and Christians ciiristians. 
of the Turkish empire enjoy the liberty of con- 
science which was granted by the Arabian ca- 
liphs. During the first ago,of the conquest, they 
suspected the loyalty of the Catholics, whose 
name of Melchites betrayed their secret attach- 
ment to the Greek emperor ; while the Nesto- 
riaiis and Jacobites, his inveterate enemies, 
approved themselves the sincere and voluntary 


206 The present state of the Ghebers in Persia is taken from Sir 
John Chardm, not indeed the most learned, but tbe most judicious 
and inquisitive, of our motlem travellers ( Voyages en Perse, tom. ii. 

f l09. 179—187. in 4to.). His brethren, Pietro della Valle, Olearhis, 
hevenot, Tavernier, whom I have fruitlessly searched, had 
neither eyes nor attention for this interesting people. 

207 The letter of Abdoulrahman, governor or tyrant of Africa, to 
the caliph A boul Abbas, the first of the Abbassides, is dated A. H.- 132 
(Cardonne, Hist, de I'Afrique et de I'JSspagne, tom. i.p. lllS.j. 

21)8 Bibliothiiuue Orientale, p. 66. Kenaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex, 
p. 287, 2S8. 

209 Among the Epistles of the Popes, see TiOO. IX. Epist. 3. 
(3regor. VIJ. 1. i. Epist. 22, 23. 1. iii. lipist. 19, 20, 21. ; and the cri., 
tlcisms of I’agi (tom. iv. A. 1). lOA.^, No. 11. A.D. 1073, No. 13J, 
who investigates the name and family of the Moorish prince, with 
whom the i>roud<‘«t, of the Homan pontiffs so politely conrespoiuls. 

210 Mozarabes, or Mostarahes, ailscititii, as it is interpreted in 
Eatin (Pocock, Sjwcimeu Hint. Arabum, p. 59, 40, Hibliot. Arabico- 
Hispana, tom. ii. p. 18.3- The Mozarabic liturgy, the ancient ritual 
of the church of Toledo, has been attacked by the popes, and exposed 
to the doubtful trials of the sword and of fire (Marian. Hist. Hispan. 
tom. i. 1. ix. c. 18. p. 378.). It was, or rather it is, in the Latin 
tongue ; yet in the sdth century It was found necessary (A, /B. C. 1087. 


A-D. 1059.) to transcribe an Arabic version of the canons of the 
councils of Spain (Bibliot. Arab.-Hisp. tom. i. p. 547.), for the use of 
the bishops and clergy in the Moorish kingdoms. 

211 Al> 0 Ut the middle of the xth rontury, the clergy of Cordova was 
reproached with this criminal compliance, by the intrepid envoy of 
theenmerorOtboI. (Vit- Johan, Gorz, in Secul. Benedict. V. No.115, 
apud Fleury, Hist. Ecclfcs. tom. xii. p. 9 1 .). 

212 Pagi, Critica, tom. iv. A. I). 1149, Xo. 8, 9. He justly observes, 
that when Seville, &c. were retaken by Ferdinand of Ca-itillo, no 
Christians, except captives, -were found in the place ; and that the 
Mozarablc churches of Africa and Spain, described by .Tames ii Vi^ 
triaco, A. D. 1218 (Hist. Hierosol. <'.89. p.li)95. in Gest. Dei per 
Francos), are cojiiecl from some older book. I shall add, that the 
date of the Hegira 677 (A-B. 1278) must apply to the copy, not the 

which states the civil rifrlits 


and that the Jews were the only dissenters whom Abul W'aled, king 
of Grenada (A. B. 1313), could either discountenance or tolerate 
(tom. ii* p» 2S8»). 

213 Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 288. Leo Africanus would 
have flatter^ his Roman masters, could he have discovered any latent 
relics of the Christianity of Africa. 
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friends of the Maliomctan governmexit.®^^ Yet 
this partial jealousy was healed by time and sub- 
mission: the churches of Egypt were shared 
with the Catholics and all the Oriental sects 
were included in the common benehts of toler- 
ation. The rank, the iumuinities, the domestic 
jurisdiction, of the patriarchs, the bishops, and 
the clergy, were protected by the civil magis- 
trate : the learning of individuals recommended 
them to the employments of secretaries and phy- 
sicians : they were enriched by the lucrative 
collection of the revenue ; and their merit was 
sometimes raised to the command of cities and 
provinces. A caliph of the house of Abbas was 
heard to declare that the Christians were most 
worthy of trust in the administration of Persia. 

The IVIoslems,” said he, “ will abuse their 
“ present fortune; the Magiaiis regret their fallen 
“ greatness; and the Jews are impatient for their 
‘‘ approaching deliverance.” But 
Their hardships, sj^ves of despotism are exposed 
to the alternatives of favour and disgrace. The 
captive churches of the East have been afflicted 
in every age by the avarice or bigotry of their 
rulers ; and the ordinary and legal restraints must 
be offensive to the pride, or the zeal, of the 
Christians 217 About two hundred years after 
Mahomet, they were separated from their fellow- 
subjects by a turban or girdle of a less honour- 
able colour; instead of horses or mules, they 
were condemned to ride on asses, in the attitude 
of women. Their public and private buildings 
were measured by a diminutive standard ; in the 
streets or the baths it is their duty to give way or 
bow down before the meanest of the people ; and 
their testimony is rejected, if it may tend to the 
prejudice of a true believer. The pomp of pro- 
cessions, die sound of bells or of psalmody, is 
interdicted in their worship : a decent reverence 
for the national faith is imposed on their sermons 
and conversations; and the sacrilegious attempt 
to enter a mosque, or to seduce a Musulman, 
will not be suffered to escape with impunity. In 
a time, however, of tranquillity and justice, the 
Christians have never been compelled to re- 
nounce the Gospel, or to embrace the Koran; 
but the punishment of death is inflicted upon the 
apostates who have professed and deserted the 
law of Mahomet, The martyrs of Cordova pro- 
voked the sentence of the cadhi, by the public 
confession of their inconstancy, or their pas- 
sionate invectives against the person and religion 
of the prophet.siis 

The empire oi At the end of the first century of 
the caliphs, Hegira, the caliphs were the 

214 Absit {said the Catholic to the Vizir of Bagdad) ttt pari loco 
habeas Nestorlanos, quorum prmter Arabas nullus alius rex est, et 
Grajcos quorum reges amovendo Arahibus bello non desistunt, &c. 
See in the Collectioiis of Assemannus (IJibliot. Orient, tom. iv. p.U4 
—101.) the state of the Nestorians under the caliphs. That of the 
Jacobites is more concisely exposed in the Preliminary Dissertation of 
the second volume of Assemannus. 

215 Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 3S1, .387, 3.SS. Renaudot, Hist. 
Patriarch. Alex, p. 205, 21)15. 2.57. 3.52. A taint of the Monothellfe 
heresy might render the tirst of these Greek patriarchs less loyal to 
the emj)t,Tor.s and less obnoxious to the Arabs. 

216 Motadhetl, who reignal from A . D. Sl)2 to 902, The Maglans 
still held their n.ime a>i(l rank among the religions of the empire (As- 
semanni* Bibliot. Orient, torn. iv. p. 97.). 

217 Reland explains the general restraints of the Mahometan policy 
and jurisprudence { Dissertat. tom. iii. p. 16—20.). The oppressivit 
edicts of the caliph Mtgawakkel {A. D. 847—8(11,), ■which are .still in 
jffnrce, are noticed by Eufyehius (Annal. tom- ii, p. 448.) and D*Her- 
helot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 640.). A persecution of the canplt Omar II. 
is related, and most probably magnified, by the Greek Theophanea 
(Citron, p. S34.). 


most potent and absolute monarchs ^ ^ 
of the globe. Their prerogative was 
not circumscribed, either in right or in fact, by 
the power of the nobles, the freedom of the 
commons, the privileges of the church, liie votes 
of a senate, or the memory of a free constitution. 
The authority of the conipanions of IMahomet 
expired with their lives ; and the duels or emirs of 
the Arabian tribes left behind, in the desert, the 
spirit of equality and independence. The regal 
and sacerdotal characters were united in the suc- 
cesisors of Mahomet ; and if the Koran was tlie 
rule of their actions, they were the supreme 
judges and interpreters of that divine book. They 
reigned by the right of conquest over the nations 
of the East, to whom the name of liberty was un- 
known, and who were accustomed to applaud in 
their tyrants the acts of violence and severity that 
were exercised at their own expense. Under the 
last of the Gmmiades, the Arabian empire ex- 
tended two hundred days’ journey from east to 
west, from the coniines of Tartary and India to 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. And if we 
retrench the sleeve of the robe, as it is styled by 
their writers, the long and narrow province of 
Africa, the solid and compact dominion from 
Fargana to Aden, from Tarsus to Surat, will 
spread on every side to the measure of four or 
five months of the march of a caravan.^i^^ We 
should vainly seek the indissoluble union and 
easy obedience that pervaded the government of 
Augustus and the Antonines ; but the progre.ss 
of the Mahometmi religion diflfused over this 
ample space a general resemblance of manners 
and opinions. The language and laws of the 
Koran were studied tvitli etpial devotion at Sa- 
niarcand and Seville: the IMoor and the Indian 
embraced as countrymen and brothers in the 
pilgrimage of Mecca ; and the Arabian language 
was adopted as the popular idiom in all the pro- 
vinces to the westward of tire Tigris. 220 
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218 The marfyrs of Cortlova (A.D. 8.50, are commemorated 
and mstiiied by St. Eulogius, ■who at length fell a victim himself. A 
svtiod, convened by the calipli, auibiguou.s]y censured their rashness. 
The moderate Fleury cannot riToncilo their conduct xvith the dis- 
cipline of antiquity, toutefois I'aniorite de I'eglise, &c. (Pleury, Hist* 
Ecclds. tom. X. p. 41.5— .522. partienlarlv p. 451. .508, .509.)' Their 
authentic acts throw a strong, though tr.'Irisient, light on the Spani-sh 
church in the ixth century. 

219 See tlm article Ei-AomV/A (as ■we say (liristendom), in the Bib- 

Hoth6qtui Orfentale, p. .52.5,). This chart of the Mahometan world is 
suited by the author, Klnt Aiwavdi. to the year of the Hegira .5S.5 
(A. I). 99.5). Since that time, tlie Jo.S'.es in Spain have lieen oi'er- 
Ijaltmced by the conquests in India, Tartary, and the litiropean 
Turkey.: ■ ■ , 

220 The Arabic of the Koran is taught as a dead language in the 
college ot Mecc.a. By the J)ani-.lt traveller, this ancient idiom is 
connuired to the Latin ; the vulgar longue of Ileiaz and Yenion to 

Baliau ! aud the Arahi.-m dialects of'Syria, Egypt, AiViea, .Hic. to 
the rroven<,;;il, Spanish, and Portuguese (iNiebuIu*, De,»cripticiir uu 
I'Arabie, p, 74, «&c.). * 
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The limits of Arabs first issued from 

tiie Arabian the desert, they must have been 

conquests. surprised at the ease and rapidity of 
their own success. But when they advanced in 
the career of victory to the banks of the Indus 
and the summit of the Pyrenees ; when tliey had 
repeatedly tried the edge of their ciineters and the 
energy of their faith, they might be equally asto- 
nished that any nation could resist their invin- 
cible arms, that any boundary should confine the 
dominion of the successor of the prophet. The 
confidence of soldiers and fanatics may indeed 
be excused, since the calm historian of the 
present hour, who strives to follow the rapid 
course of the Saracens, must study to explain by 
what means the church and state were saved 
froni tins impending, and, as it should seem, 
from this inevitable, danger. The deserts of 
Scythia and Sarmatia might be guarded by their 
extent, their climate, their poverty, and the 
courage of the northern shepherds ; China was 
remote and inaccessible ; but the greatest part 
of the temperate zone -was subject to the Ma- 
hometan conquerors, the Greeks were exhausted 
by the calamities of war and the loss of their 
fairest provinces, and the barbarians of Europe 
might justly tremble at the precipitate fall of 
the Gothic monarchy. In this enquiry I shall 
unfold the events that rescued our ancestors of 
Britain, and our neighbours of Gaul, from the 
civil and religious yoke of the Koran; that 
protected the majesty of Rome, and delayed tlie 
servitude of Constantinople ; that invigorated the 
defence of the Christians, and scattered among 
their enemies the seeds of division and decay. 
Pirst siepe of iForty-six years after the flight of 
S'the aSi? Mahomet from Mecca, his disciples 
A.'n. 66S-675. appeared in arms under the walls of 
Constantinople, t They were animated by a 
genuine or fictitious saying of the prophet, that, 
to the first army which besieged the city’’ of the 
Cajsars, their sins were forgiven : the long 
series of Roman triximphs would be merito- 
riously transferred to the conquerors of New 
Rome ; and the wealth of nations was deposited 
in this well-chosen seat of royalty and com- 
merce. No sooner had tlie calipli Moawiyah 
suppressed his rivals and established his throne, 
tlian he aspired to expiate the guilt of civil 
blood, by the success and glory of this holy 
expedition ; 2 his preparations by sea and land 
were adequate to the importance of the object ; 
his standard was intrusted to Sophian, a veteran 
warrior, but tiie troops were encouraged by the 
example and presence of Yezid, the son and 
presumptive heir of the commander of the faith- 
ful. The Greeks had little to hope, nor had 
their enemies any reasons of fear, from the 
courage and vigilance of the reigning emperor, 
who disgraced the name of Constantine, and 
imitated only the inglorious years of hi%grand- 

1 TheopTianf*s plricos the seven ytiara of the xiego of Confttanthxople 
in the year of otir CJrrihtian lora (;75 (of the Alexaiulrian (((»,!>, Sept. 1.), 
and the peace of the Saracents, years afterwards ; a glaring incon- 
sistency ! which J'etavius, (-Joar, and Vagi ((iritica.tom. iv. p. o3, C4.), 
have fitruggled to remove. Of the Arabiiuis, the Hegira (A.D. 67‘i, 
January S.) is assigned hy Klniacin, the year 48 (A. 1>. CCS, Peh. Ul),} 
by Abulfeda, whose testimony 1 esteem me most convenient and ere. 
ditable. 

S For this first siege of Constantinople, see Nieephonis (Breviar. 
p.Sl,22.); Theophanes (Chronograph. Cedrenus (Comptmd. ' 

p. 437.); 2onaras (Hist. tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 89*); Ehuacin (Hist. Sa- ' 


father HeracHus. Without delay or opposition, 
the naval forces of tlie Saracens passed tlirough 
the unguarded channel of the Hellespont, whicJi 
even now, under the feeble and disorderly go- 
vernment of the Turks, is maintained as the na- 
tural bulwark of the capitai.3 The Arabian fleet 
cast anchor, and the troops were disembarked 
near the palace of Hebdoinon, seven miles from 
the city. During many days, from the dawn of 
light to the evening, the line of assault was ex- 
tended from the golden gate to tlie eastern pro- 
montory, and the foremost warriors were im- 
pelled by the weight and effort of tlie succeeding 
columns. But the besiegers had formed an in- 
sufficient estimate of the strength and resources 
of Constantinople. The solid and lofty walls 
were guarded by numbers and discipline ; tlie 
spirit of the Romans was rekindled l)y the last 
danger of their religion and empire : the fugi- 
tives from the conquered provinces more suc- 
cessfully renewed the defence of Damascus and 
Alexandria ; and the Saracens 'ivere dismayed 
by the strange and prodigious effects of artificial 
fire. This firm and effectual resistance diverted 
their arms to the more easy attempts of plun- 
dering the European and Asiatic coasts of the 
Propontis ; and, after keeping the sea from the 
month of April to that of September, on the 
approach of winter they retreated fourscore 
miles from the capital, to the isle of Cyzicus, in 
which they had established their magazine of 
spoil and provisions. So patient was their per- 
severance, or so languid were their operations, 
that they repeated in the six following summers 
the same attack and retreat, with a gradual 
abatement of hope and vigour, till the mis- 
chances of shipwreck and disease, of the sword 
and of fire, compelled them to relinquish the 
fruitless enterprise. They might bewail tlie 
loss, or commemorate the martyrdom, of thirty 
thousand Moslems, who fell in the siege of 
Constantinople; and the solemn funeral of Abu 
Ayub, or Job, excited the curiosity of the Chris- 
tians themselves. That venerable Arab, one 
of the last of the companions of Mahomet, was 
numbered among the a«sara, or auxiliaries, of 
Medina, who sheltered the head of the flying 
prophet. In his youth he fought, at Beder and 
Ohud, under the holy standard : in his mature 
age he was the friend and follower of Aii; and 
the last remnant of his strength and life was 
consumed in a distant and dangerous war against 
the enemies of the Koran. His memory was 
revered ; but the jilace of his burial was neg- 
lected and unknown, during a period of seven 
hundred and eighty years, till tlie conquest of 
Constantinople by Mahomet the Second. A 
seasonable vision (for such are the manufac- 
ture of every religion) revealed the holy spot 
at the foot of the walls and the bottom of the 
harbour; and the mosch of Ayub has been de- 

racen. p. 56, 57.) ; AbwlMa (Anna!. Moslem, p. 107, lOS. vers. 
Keisk£); irHerbelot (Blbliot. Orient. Constantinalu) ; Ocklcy's His* 
tog of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 127, 128. 

3 The state and defeirceof the Oardanelles is exposed in the Me- 
Jttbirs of the Baron de Tott (tom. iii. p. 39-^07.), wlio was sent to 
fortify them *®ainst the linssians. From a principal actor, I should 
have expected more accurate details ; but ho seems to write for the 
amusement, rather than tlie instruction, of his reader, l^exhaps, on 
the approach of the enemy, the minister of Constantine was occuj)ied, 
like mat of Mustaplia, itx 'ihiding two Canary birds, who should 
precisely the same note. 
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servcdiy chosen for the simple sud mEftieil in- 
auguration of tlie Turkish sultans.^ 

The event of the siege revived, 
both in the East and West, the. 
A. JD. 677. reputation of the lioman awns, and 
ca.st a momentary shade over the glories of the 
Saracens. The Greek ambassador was favourably 
received at Damascus, in a general council of the 
emirs or Koreish : a peace, or truce, of thirty 
years was ratified between the two empirCvS ; 
and the stipulation of an annual tribute, fifty 
horses of a noble breed, fifty slaves, and three 
thousand pieces of gold, degraded the majesty 
of the commander of the faithful.'^ The aged 
caliph was desirous of possessing his dominions, 
and ending his days in tranquillity and repose : 
w'hile the Moors and Indians trembled at his 
name, his palace and city of Damascus was in- 
sulted by the Mardaites, or Maronites, of Mount 
Dibanus, the firmest barrier of the empire, till 
they were disarmed and transplanted by the sus- 
picious policy of the Greeks.® After the revolt of 
Arabia and Persia, the house of Ommiyah7 was 
reduced to the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt : 
their distress and fear enforced their compliance 
w'ith the pressing demands of the Christians ; and 
the tribute was increased to a slave, an horse, 
and a thousand pieces of gold, for each of the 
three hundred and sixty-five days of the solar 
year. But as soon as the empire was again 
united by the arms and policy of Abdalmalek, 
he disclaimed a badge of servitude not less 
injurious to his conscience than to his pride 5 he 
discontinued the payment of the tribute ; and 
the resentment of the Greeks was disabled from 
action by the mad tyranny of the second Jus- 
tinian, the just rebellion of his subjects, and the 
frequent change of his antagonists and suc- 
cessors. Till the reign of Abdalmalek, the 
Saracens had been content with the free pos- 
session of the Persian and Roman treasures, in 
the coin of Chosroes and Caesar. By the com- 
mand of that caliph, a national mint was esta- 
blished, both for silver and gold, and the inscrip- 
tion of the Dinar, though it might be censured 
by some timorous casuists, proclaimed the unity 
of the God of Mahomet. 8 Under the reign 
of the caliph Walid, the Greek language and 
characters were excluded from the accounts of 
the public revenue.^^ If this change was pro- 
ductive of the invention or familiar use of our 
present numerals, the Arabic or Indian ciphers, 

4 Dcfraetrius CanteTOir*s Hist, of the Othman Entire, p. 105, 106. 
Rjeaut's State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 10, 11. Voyages de Theve- 
not, part i. p. 189. The Christians, who suppose that the martyr Abu 
Ayub is vulgarly confounded with the patriarch Job, betray their own 
ignorance rather than that of the Turks. 

5 Theophanes, though a Gr«jk, deserves credit for these tributes 
(Chronograph, p. 295, 296. 300, 301.), which are confirmed, with some 
variation, by the Arabic History of Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 128. 
vers. Pocoefc). 

6 The censure of Theophanes is just and pointed, np/ 'Pm/mu/ojv 
/ hntaortMv aieaayrppiatrai; - - - - iravS^iva Kvuta irtnovBw •A ‘Pwp,avi.a. 
ivo rarv hpaptov ftjexpt rov i>vv (Chronograph, p. 302, 303.). The 
series of these events may he tractnl in the Annals of Theophanes, and 
in the Abridgment of the Patriarch Nicepborus, p. 22. 24, 

7 These domestic revolutions are related in a dear and natural 
style, in the second volume of Ockley^s History of the Saraoens, p. 2.5.3 
-..370. Besides our printed authors, he draws his materials from the 
Arabic MSS. of Oxford, which he would have more deeply searched, 
had he been confined to the Bodleian library instead of the dty jail ) 
a fate how unworthy of the man and of his conntiy 1 

8 Elmacin, who dates the first coinage A. H. 70» A.D. 695, five or 
aix years later than the Greek historians, has compared the weight of 
the best or common gold dinar, to the drachm or dirhem of Egypt 

' (p.T7.)» which may he equal to two jiennies (48 grains) of our 'Iroy 
weight (Hooper's Enquiry into Ancient Measures, p. 24—36.), and 
equivalent to riuiUnga of our sterling money. From the same 


as they arc commonly styled, a regulation of 
office has promoted tlie most important dis- 
coveries of arithinclic, algebra, and the mathe- 
matical sciences. 

Whilst the caliph Walid sat idle 
on the throne of Damascus, while 
his lieutenants achieved the conquest 
of Transoxiana aiul S})ain, a third anny of Sa- 
racens overspread the provinces of Asia Minor, 
and approached the borders of the Byzantine 
capital. But the attempt and disgrace of the 
second siege was reserved for his brother Soli- 
man, whose ambition appears to have been 
quickened by a more active and martial spirit. 
In the revolutions of the Greek empire, after 
the tyrant Justinian had been punished and 
avenged, an humble secretary, Anastasius or 
Artemius, was promoted by chance or merit to 
the vacant purple. lie was alarmed by the 
sound of war; and his ambassador returned 
from Damascus with the tremendous news, that 
the Saracens were preparing an armament by 
sea and land, such as would transcend the ex- 
perience of the past, or tlie belief of the present, 
age. The precautions of Anastasius were not 
unworthy of his station, or of the impending 
danger. He issued a peremptory mandate, that 
all persons who were not provided with the 
means of subsistence for a three years’ siege, 
should evacuate the city : the public granaries 
and arsenals were abundantly replenished ; the 
walls were restored and strengthened ; and the 
engines for casting stones, or darts, or fire, were 
stationed along the ramparts, or in the brigan- 
tines of war, of which an additional number 
was hastily constructed. To prevent, is safer, 
as well as more honourable, than to repel, an 
attack ; and a design was meditated, above the 
usual spirit of the Greeks, of burning the naval 
stores of the enemy, the cypress timber that 
had been hewn in Mount Libanus, and was 
piled along the sea-shore of Phoenicia, for the 
service of the Egyptian fleet. This generous 
enterprise was defeated by the cowardice or 
treachery of the troops, who, in the new lan- 
guage of the empire, were styled of the 0 /> 6 v> 
^umi Theme*^^ They murdered their chief, 
deserted theii* standard in the isle of Rhodes, 
dispersed themselves over the adjacent continent, 
and deserved pardon or reward by investing with 
the purple a simple officer of the revenue. The 
name of Theodosius might recommend him to 

Elmacin and the Arai>ian physicians, some dinars as high as two 
dirhems, as low as half a ciirliem, may be detluced- The piece of 
silver was the dirliem, Iwth in value and weight ; but an old, tliough 
iMr coin, struck at W aset, A . H. 88, and preserved in tlie Bodleiim 
library, wants four grains of the Cairo standard (see the Modem Uuiv. 
History, tom. i. p. 548. of the French translation). 

9 Kat, sKuikytse ypa^eerSai iXXrjvkim, rove Srjp.ottiove font XoyoS^ertatw 
iceoStKae, oKX’ Apat^totf avra ’rrapatn^p.abvetrSai. yfisptQ row 
erretSt} advvarov tj, CKciveov yXotcraij fiovada, jj SvoAcl, tj rpiMSa, rj ojcrai 
'^p.iarv n rput ypa(pccrSa:t, Theophan. Chronograph, p. 314. This de- 
fect, if it really existetl, must nave stimulated the ingenuity of the 
Arabs to invent or borrow. 

though i>robabIe, notion, maintained by 
M. tie Villoison (Anccdota Gra'c’a, tom, ii. p. 152—157.) our ciphers 
are not oMndian or .'Vr;dnc invention. They wore uh<h 1 by the Greek 
and Latin arithiuetician.s long before die age of Haethim. After the 
extinction of science in the West, they were adopted by the Arabic 
versions from the original MSS. and rtatored to the Latins about the 
xith centm-y. 

1 1 In the division of the TAmw, or provinces descrilwKl by Con« 
atantlne i’’orj>hyrogenitu8 (do Thcinatibiis, 1. i. p. 9, ID.), the 
mtnm, a Latin appellation of the army ana palace, was the fourth In 
the public order. Nice wiui tlie metropolis, and its jurisdiction ex- 
tended from the Hellespont over tlie adjacent parts of Bithynia and 
(see the two maps prefixed by Dtilisic to the Imperium Orien-. 
tale of Banduri). 
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the senate and people ; but, after some monthsj 
he sunk into a doistcr, and resigne<i, to the 
finner hand of Leo the Isaiirian, the urgent 
defence of the capital and empire. The most 
formidable of the Saracens, Moslemah the bro- 
ther of the caliph, was advancing at the head of 
one hundred and twenty thousand Arabs and 
Persians, the greater part mounted on horses or 
camels; and the successful sieges of Tyana, 
Amorium, and Pergamus, were of sufficient 
duration to exercise their skill and to elevate 
their hopes. At the well-known passage of 
Abydus, on the Hellespont, the Mahometan 
arms were transported, for the first time, from 
Asia to Europe. From thence, wheeling round 
the Thmcian cities of the Propontis, Moslemah 
invested Constantinople on the land side, sur- 
rounded his camp with a ditch and rampart, 
prepared and planted his engines of assault, and 
declared, by words and actions, a patient reso- 
lution of expecting the return of seed-time and 
harvest, should the obstinacy of the besieged 
prove equal to his own. The Greeks would 
gladly have ransomed their religion and empire, 
by a line or assessment of a piece of gold on the 
head of each inhabitant of the city ; but tlie 
liberal offer was rejected with disdain, and the 
presumption of Moslemah was exalted by the 
speedy approach and invincible force of the 
navies of Egypt and Syria. They are said to 
have amounted to eighteen Iiundred ships ; the 
number betrays their inconsiderable size; and 
of the twenty stout and capacious vessels, whose 
magnitude impeded their progress, each was 
manned with no more than one hundred heavy 
armed soldiers. This huge armada proceeded 
on a smooth sea, and with a gentle gale, towards 
the mouth of the Bosphorus; the surface of 
the strait was overshadowed, in the language of 
the Greeks, with a moving forest, and the same 
fatal night had been fixed by the Saracen chief 
for a general assault by sea and land. To allure 
the confidence of the enemy, the emperor had 
thrown aside the chain that usually guarded the 
entrance of the harbour; but while they hesi- 
tated whether they should seize the opportunity, 
or apprehend the snare, the ministers of destruc- 
tion were at hand. The fireships of the Greeks 
were launched against them, the Arabs, their 
arms, and vessels, were involved in the same 
flames; the disorderly fugitives were dashed 
against each other or overwhelmed in the waves; I 
and I no longer find a vestige of the fleet, that i 
had threatened to extirpate the Roman name. 

A still more fatal and irreparable loss was that of 
the caliph Soliman, who died of an indigestion 
in his camp near Kinnisrin or Chalcis in Syria, 
as he was preparing to lead against Constanti- 
nople the remaining forces of the East. The 
brother of Moslemah was succeeded by a kins- : 
man and an enemy ; and the throne of an active 

.* 12 The calipb hatl ompUed two baslcots of opps and of figs, which 
he swaUow'wl alternately, an<l the repast was eonchided with maiTOW 
and sugar. In one of his pilgrimages to IVJecca, Holiman ate, at a 
single meal, seventy pomegranates, a kid, six fowls, and a huge quan- 
tity of the grapes of Tayef. If the bill of fare be correct, we must 
admire the ajJtMitite, rather than the luxury, of the sovereign of Asia 
{Abulfecla,Annal. Moslem. p.T26.). 

13 See the article of Omar Ben Ahdalariz, m the Bihhoth^que 
Orientale (p. CS9, C90.], prajfcrens, says Elmacln (p. 91.), religionem 
sitam rebus suis munaanis. lie was so desirous of being with (too, 
Oiat he would not have anointed his ear (bis own saying) to obtain a 


and able prince was degraded by the useless and 
pernicious virtues of a bigot. While he started 
and satisfied the scruples of a blind conscience, 
the siege was continued through the winter by 
the neglect, rather than by the resolution, of the 
caliph Omar. 13 The winter proved uncom- 
monly rigorous: above an hundred days the 
ground was covered with deep snow, and the 
natives of the sultry climes of Egypt and Arabia 
lay torpid and almost lifeless in their frozen 
camp. They revived on the return of spring ; 
a second effort had been made in their favour ; 
and their distress was relieved by the arrival of 
two numerous fleets, laden with corn, and arms, 
and soldiers; the first from Alexandria, of four 
hundred transports and galleys ; the second of 
three hundred and sixty vessels from the ports 
of Africa. But the Greek fires were again 
kindled, and if the destruction was less com- 
plete, it' was owing to the experience which had 
taught the Moslems to remain at a safe distance, 
or to the perfidy of the Egyptian mariners, who 
deserted w’ith their ships to the emperor of the 
Christians. The trade and navigation of the 
capital were restored ; and the produce of the 
fisheries supplied the wants, and even the luxury, 
of the inhabitants. But the calamities of famine 
and disease were soon felt by the troops of Mos- 
lemah, and as the former was miserably assuaged, 
so the latter was dreadfully propagated, by the 
pernicious nutriment which hunger compelled 
them to exti’act from the most unclean or unna- 
tural food. The spirit of conquest, and even of 
enthusiasm, was extinct : the Saracens could no 
longer straggle beyond their lines, cither single 
or in small parties, without exposing themselves 
to the merciless retaliation of the Thracian pea- 
sants, An army of Bulgarians was attracted 
from the Danube by the gifts and promises of 
Leo ; and these savage auxiliaries made some 
atonement for the evils which they had infiicted 
on the empire, by the defeat and slaughter of 
twenty-two thousand Asiatics, A report was 
dexterously scattered, that the Franks, the un- 
known nations of the Latin w'orld, were armihg 
by sea and land in the defence of the Christian 
cause, and their formidable aid w'as expected 
with far different sensations in the camp and 
city. At length, after a siege of 
thirteen months, ^ the hopeless Mos- 
lemah received from the caliph the 
welcome permission of retreat. The march of 
the Arabian cavalry over the Hellespont and 
through the provinces of Asia, was executed 
without delay or molestation ; but an army of 
their bretliren had been cut in pieces on the side 
of Bithynia, and the remains of the fleet were 
so repeatedly damaged by tempest and fire, that 
only five galleys entered the port of Alexandria 
to relate the tale of their various and almost in- 
credible disasters, i ^ 

perfect ewe of his last malady. The caliph had only one shirt, and in. 
an age of Ittxwy, his annual expL-nse was no more than two drachms 
(Abulpharagius, p. 1.31.). Hand diu gravisus eo principe £uit orbis 
Moslemus(Abulfi#cla, p. 127-). 

14 Both Kicephorus and Theophanes agree that the siege of Con- 
stantinople was raised the iSth of August {A.D. 71H); but as the 
former, our best witness, affirms that it continued thirteen montlis, 
the latter must be mistaken in supposing that it began on the same 
day of the preceding year. I do not find that Pagi has remarked this 
inconsistency. 

15 Ift the second siege of Constantinople, I have followed. Nice- 

SO 
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In tlie two sieges, the deKyemnce 
of Constantinople may be chiefly as- 
Greek&e. cribed to the novelty, the terrors, 
and the real ejSficacy of the Greek Jire*'^^ The 
important secret of compounding and Erecting 
this artificial flame was imparted by Callinicus, 
a native of Heliopolis in Syria, who deserted 
from the service of the caliph to that of die em- 
peror. ^7 The skill of a chemist and engineer 
was equivalent to the succour of fleets and 
armies; and this discovery or improvement of 
the military art W'as fortunately reserved for the 
distressful period, when the degenerate Komans 
of the East were incapable of contending with 
tlie warlike enthusiasm and youthful vigour of 
the Saracens, The historian who presumes to 
analyse this extraordinary composition should 
suspect his own ignorance and that of his By- 
zantine guides, so prone to the marvellous, so 
careless, and, in this instance, so jealous of the 
truth. From their obscure, and perhaps falla- 
cious hints, it should seem that the principal in- 
gredient of the Greek fire was the napMha,'^^ or 
liquid bitumen, a light, tenacious, and inflam- 
mable oilji® which springs from the earth, and 
catches fire as soon as it comes in contact with 
the air. The naphtha was mingled, I know not 
by what methods or in what proportions, with 
sulphur and with the pitch that is extracted from 
ever-green firs. *20 From this mixture, which 
produced a thick smoke and a loud explosion, 
proceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, w'hich 
not only rose in perpendicular ascent, but like- 
wise burnt with equal vehemence in descent or 
lateral progress ; instead of being extinguished, 
it was nourished and quickened, by the element 
of water ; and sand, urine, or vinegar, were the 
only remedies tliat could damp the fury of this 
powerful agent, which was justly denominated 
by the Greeks, the liquid, or the maritime, fire. 
For the annoyance of the enemy, it was em- 
ployed with equal effect, by sea and land, in 
battles or in sieges. It was either poured from 
the rampart in large boilers, or launched in red- 
hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in arrows 
and javelins, twisted round with flax and tow, 
which had deeply imbi)>ed the inflammable oil ; 
sometimes it was deposited in fire-ships, the vic- 
tims and instruments of a more ample revenge, 
and was most commonly blown through long 
tubes of copper, which were planted on the prow 

phorus (Brev. p. 35— Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 324— 334.), 
Cedrenus (Compend. p 449— 4o2.), Zonaras (tom. ii, p. 98—102.), 
JElmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 88.}, Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 126.), 
and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 150.), the most satisfactoiy of the 
Arabs. 

16 Our sure and indefatigable guide in the middle ages and Byzan- 
tine history, Charles du Fresne du Cange, has treated in several places 
of the Greek fire, and his collections leave few gleanings behind. 
See particularly Glossar. Med. et Infim. Grascitat. p. 1275. sub voce 
Tlvp SaKacfftov, {typov, Glossar. Med. et Infiim. Latinitat. JTgnM 
Grtecti9~ Observations sur Villehardouin, p. 505, 306. Observations 
surJomville,p.71,72. 

17 Theophanes styles him opx^reAcrcow (p. 295.). Cedrenus (p. 437.) 
brings this artist from (the ruins of) Heliopolis in Egypt; and che* 

' ”■ ptians. 

history of Jerusalem 


.nistry was indeed the peculiar science of the Egyptians. 
1 8 The naphtha, the oleum incendiarium of the history 


(Gest. Dei per Francos, p. 11670» the Oriental fountain of James de 
Vitiy {I. iii. c. 84.), is introduced on slight evidence and strong pro- 
bability. Cinnamus (1. vi. p. 165.) calls the Greek fire vvp Miji'ucov: 
and the naphtha is known to abound between the Tigris and the Cas- 
pian Sea. According to Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 109.k it was subser- 
vient to the revenge of Medea, and in either etymology the tXatov 
or Mijdctac (Prpcop. de Bell. Gotldc. l- iv. o» may Airly 
»igni:& tills liquid bitumen. 

19 On the diflferent fiorts of oils and bitumens, see Dr. Watson's 


of a galley, and fancifully shaped into the mouths 
of savage monsters, that seemed to vomit a stream 
of liquid and consuming fire. This important 
art was preserved at Constantinople, as the pal- 
ladium of the state ; the galleys and artUleiy 
might occasionally be lent to the allies of Rome ; 
but the composition of the Greek fire w'as con- 
cealed with the most jealous scruple, and the 
terror of the enemies was increased and pro- 
longed by their ignorance and surprise. In the 
treatise of the administration of the empire, tlie 
royal author 21 suggests the ansivers and excuses 
that might best elude the indiscreet curiosity and 
importunate demands of the barbarians. I'hey 
should be told that the mystery of the Greek fire 
had been revealed by an angel to the first and 
greatest of the Constantines, with a sacred in- 
junction, that this gift of heaven, this peculiar 
blessing of the Romans, should never be com- 
municated to any foreign nation : that the prince 
and subject were alike bound to religious silence 
under the temporal and spiritual penalties of 
treason and sacrilege ; and that the impious at- 
tempt would provoke the sudden and super- 
natural vengeance of the God of the Christians. 
By these precautions, the secret w'as confined, 
above four hundred years, to the Romans of the 
East ; and, at the end of the eleventh century, 
the Pisans, to whom every sea and every art 
were familiar, suffered the effects, without un- 
derstanding the composition, of the Greek fire. 
It was at length either discovered or stolen by 
the Mahometans ; and, in the holy wars of Syria 
and Egypt, they retorted an invention, contrived 
against themselves, on the heads of the Chris- 
tians. A knight, who despised the swmrds and 
lances of the &racens, relates, w'ith heartfelt sin- 
cerity, his own fears, and those of his companions, 
at the sight and sound of the mischievous engine 
that discharged a torrent of the Greek fire, the 
feu Gregeoisy as it is styled by the more early of 
the French writers. It came flying through the 
air, says Joinville,2a like a winged long-tailed 
dragon, about the thickness of an liogshead, with 
the report of thunder and the velocity of light- 
ning; and the darkness of the night was dis- 
pelled by this deadly illumination. The use of 
the Greek, or, as it might now be called, of the 
Saracen fire, was continued to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, 23 when the scientific or casual 
compound of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, effected 

Strabo (Geoffraph. I.xvi. p. 1078.) and Pliny (Hist. ISTatnr. ii. 108, 
109.). Huic {Naphfhm) magna cognatio est ignium, transiliuntque pro- 
tinns in earn undecunqxie visam. Of our travellers I arn best pleased 
with Otter (tom. i. p, 153. 168.). 

20 Anna Comnena has partly drawn aside the curtain. Awo rije 
VTtVK>)t, KUL aX,Xu>v rivtav rotowreov devdfiutv aeiSdXcov o-vvayerat Sa- 
Kpvov ajtavQTOv, Hovro p^cra eei.ovrpt,fiop.wov efi^aXkeras. eui a-uXtoKOvt 
KoXapaiv Kai epijivcrarai Trapa tow natiovro^ Xafipw Kai iniv£\€t irvev~ 
part (Aloxiad. l.xiii. p. 583.). Elsewhere (1. xi. p.’ 33l>.) she mentions 
the property of hurninc mret to irpaves Kat, iKmtpa.. Leo, in the 
xixth chapter of his Tactics (Opera Meursii, tom. vi. p. 843. edit. 

ITdAV ciinnlro rwf .1.0. ...... 


p. 64, 65. 

22 Histoire de St. Louis, p. .59. Psa-is, 1668, n. 44. Paris, de I’lm- 
primerie Royale, 1761. The former of these editions is precious for 
the observations of Ducange; the latter for the pure and originjU text 
of Joinville. We must have recourse to that text to <iiscover, that the 
feu Gregeois was shot with a pile or javelin, from an engine that acted 
like a sling. 

23 The vanity, or envy, of shaking the established property of 
Fame, has tempterl some modems to carry gunpowder above the 
xivth (see Sir William Temple, Dutens, &c.), and the Greek fire 
above the viith century (see the Salusto du Prdsldfnt des Brosjcs, 
tom. ii, p. .581.). But their evidence, which prccwles the vulgar tnra 
of the invention, is seldom clear or satisfactory, and subsequent wri- 
ters may be suspected of fraud or credulity. Zn the earliest sieges 
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a new revolution in the art of war and the histoiy 
of mankind. 

inmsion of Constantinople and the Greek fire 
might exclude the Arabs from the 
A.i).72i,&:c. eastern entrance of Europe ; but in 
the West, on the side of the Pyrenees, the pro- 
vinces of Gaul were threatened and invaded by 
the conquerors of Spain.^s The decline of the 
French monarchy invited the attack of tliese in- 
satiate fanatics. The descendants of Clovis had 
lost the inheritance of his martial and ferocious 
spirit; and their misfortuxie or demerit has af- 
fixed the epithet of to the last kings of the 
Merovingian i*ace.®® They ascended the throne 
without power, and sunk into the grave without 
a name. A country palace, in the neighbour- 
hood of Compiegne,^? was allotted for their 
residence or prison : but each year, in the month 
of March or May, they were conducted in a 
wagon drawn by oxen to the assembly of the 
Franks, to give audience to foreign ambassadors, 
and to ratify the acts of the mayor of the palace. 
That domestic officer was become the minister 
of tlie nation and the master of the prince. A 
public employment "was converted into the patri- 
mony of a private family ; the elder Pepin left 
a king of mature years under the guardianship 
of his own widow and her child ; and these 
feeble regents were forcibly dispossessed by the 
most active of his bastards. A government, 
half savage and half corrupt, was almost dis- 
solved ; and the tributary dukes, the provincial 
counts, and the territorial lords, were tempted 
to despise the weakness of the monarch, and to 
imitate the ambition of the mayor. Among 
these independent chiefs, one of the boldest and 
most successful was Eudes, duke of Aquitain, 
who, in the southern provinces of Gaul, usurped 
the authority, and even the title, of king. The 
Goths, the Gascons, and the Franks, assembled 
under the standard of this Christian hero; he 
repelled the first invasion of the Saracens ; and 
Zmm, lieutenant of the caliph, lost his array and 
his life under the walls of Thoulouse. The am- 
bition of his successors was stimulated by re- 
venge ; they repassed the Pyrenees with the 
means and tlie resolution of conquest. The 
advantageous situation which had recommended 
NarbonneSS as the first Roman colony, was again 
chosen by the Moslems : they claimed the pro- 
vince of Septimania or Languedoc as a just 
dependence of the Spanish monarchy ; the vine- 
yards of Gascony and the city of Bourdeaux 
were jxossessed by the sovereign of Damascus 
and Samarcand; and the south of France, from 

some combustibles of oil and sulpbut have lieen used, and tbe Greek 
fire has some affinities with {gunpowder both in nature and effects : for 
the airtitiuity of the first, a passage of Procopius {de Bell. Goth. I. iv. 
c. 11.); for that of the second, some facts in the Arabic history of 
Spain (A. D, 1312. 1332. Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. tom. ii. p. 6, 7, 
8.) are fhe most difficult to elude. 

24 That extraordinary man. Friar Bacon, reveals two of the ingre- 
dients, saUj)etve and sulphur, and conceals the third in a sentence of 
mysta-lous gibberish, as if he dreaded the conscrj.ucnccs of his own 
discovery (Isiog. Brit. vol. j. n. 430. new edition). 

2.5 For the invasion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs by 
Charles Martel, see the Ilistoria Arabum (c. 11, 12, 13, 14.) of Ko* 
deric Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, who had liefore him the Chris- 
tian chronicle of Isidore l*arensis, and the Mahometan history of 
Novairi. The Moslems arc silent or concise in the account of their 
losses, but M. Cardonne (tom. i. p. 129, 130, 1.31.) has given a mr« 
and simple account of all that he could collect from Ibn HaUkan, 
Hityazl, and an anonymotis writer. The texts of the chronidfit of 
Prance, and lives of saints, are inserted in the collection of BonquOt 
(tom. ill.) and the Annals of Pagi, who (tom. ili, under the proper 
years) has restored the chronology, which is anticipated six year* 


the mouth of the Garonne to that of the Rhone, 
assumed the manners and religion of Arabia. 

But these marrow limits were E?mcd{tion 
scorned by the spirit of Abdalmh- of liSrS. 
man, or Abderame, who had been - a . d . 731. 
restored by the caliph Hashem to the wishes of 
the soldiers and people of Spain. Tliat veteran 
and daring commander adjudged to the obedience 
of the prophet whatever yet remained of France 
or of Europe ; and prepared to execute the sen- 
tence, at the head of a formidable host, in the full 
confidence of sumfiounting all opposition either 
of nature or of man. His first care was to sup- 
press a domestic rebel, who commanded the most 
important pass^ of the Pyrenees : Munuxa, a 
Moorish chief, had accepted the alliance of the 
duke of Aquitain ; and Eudes, from a motive of 
private or public interest, devoted his beauteous 
daughter to the embraces of the African misbe- 
liever. But the strongest fortresses of Cerdagne 
were invested by a superior force ; the rebel was 
overtaken and slain in the mountains ; and his 
widow was sent a captive to Damascus, to gratify 
the desires, or more probably the vanity, of the 
commander of the faithful. From the Pyrenees, 
Abderame proceeded without delay to the 
passage of the Rhone and the siege of Arles. 
An army of Chiistians attempted the relief of 
the city; the tombs of their leaders were yet 
visible in tlie thirteenth century ; and many 
thousands of their dead bodies were carried down, 
the rapid stream into the Mediterranean Sea. 
The arms of Abderame were not less successful 
on the side of the ocean. He passed without 
opposition the Garonne and Dordogne, which 
unite their ivaters in the Gulf of Bourdeaux ; but 
he found, beyond those rivers, the camp of the 
intrepid Eudes, who had formed a second army, 
and sustained a second defeat, so fatal to the 
Christians, that according to their sad confession, 
God alone could reckon the number of the slain. 
The victorious Saracen overran the provinces of 
Aquitain, whose Gallic names are disguised, 
rather than lost, in the modern appellations of 
Perigord, Saintonge, and Poitou : his standards 
were planted on the walls, or at least before the 
gates, of Tours and of Sens; and his detach- 
ments overspread the kingdom, of Burgundy 
as far as the well-known cities of Lyons and 
Besangon. The memory of these devastations, 
for Abderame did not spare the country or the 
people, was long preserved by tradition ; and 
the invasion of France by the Moors or Bla- 
hometans, affords the groundwork of those fa- 
bles, which have been so wildly disfigured in the 

in the Annals of Bavonius. The Dictionary of Bayle (Abderame 
and has more merit for lively reflection tlian original 

research. 

26 Eginhard, de Vita Caroli Mami, c. ii. p. I.*?— IS. edit. Schminfc, 
Utrecht* 1711. Same modern critics accuse the minister of Charle- 
magne of exaggerating the weakness of the Merovingi.ms : but the 
general outline islustj and that French reader will for ever repeat tbe 
oeauUful lines of Boileau’s Lutrin. 

27 Mamacoff, on the Oyse> Iretwcen Conipiogne and Noyon, which 
Bginhard calls perparvi reditfis villam (see the notes, and the map of 
ancient France for Dom Bouquet’s Collection). Comi>endium, or 
Compile, was a palace of more dignity (Hadrian. Volesii Notitia 
GaiUarum,p*lS2,), and that laughing philosopher, the Abb6 Galliani 
(Dialogues sur le Commerce des Bleds), may truly affirm, that it was 
U»e residence of the rois trds Chretiens at trSs chevelvis. 

28 Ev©a before that colony, A. U. 0. 630. (Velleius Fatercul. 5. 15.), 
in the time of Polybius (Hist. I. iii. p. 26.5. edit. Gronov.), Narbonne 
was a Celtic town of the first eminence, and one of the most northern 
places of the known, world (D'Anville, Notice de I’Ancicnne Gaule, 
P.47S.). 
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jomances of chivalry, and so elegantly adorned 
by the Italian muse. In the decline of society 
and art, the deserted cities could supply a slender 
booty to the Saracens ; their richest spoil was 
found in the churches and monasteries, which 
they stripped of their ornaments and delivered 
to the flames ; and the tutelar saints, both Hilary 
of Poitiers and Martin of Tours, forgot their 
miraculous powers in the defence of their own 
sepulchres. A victorious line of march had 
been prolonged above a thousand miles from the 
rock of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire ; the 
repetition of an equal space would have carried 
the Saracens to the confines of Poland and the 
Highlands of Scotland : the Rl^ne is not more 
impassable than the Nile or Euphrates, and the 
Arabian fleet might have sailed without a naval 
combat into the mouth of the Thames. Per- 
liaps the interpretation of the Koran would now 
be taught in the schools of Oxford, and her 
pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised 
people the sanctity and truth of the revelation of 
Mahomet. 30 

Defeat of the From such calamities was Chris- 
(5harf«Mwtei. tendom delivered by the genius and 
A. D. 732. fortune of one man. Charles, the 
illegitimate son of the elder Pepin, was content 
with the titles of mayor or duke of the Franks ; 
but he deserved to become the father of a line of 
kings. In a laborious administration of twenty- 
four years, he restored and supported the dignity 
of the throne, and the rebels of Germany and 
Gaul were successively crushed by the activity 
of a warrior, who, in the same campaign, could 
display his banner on the Elbe, the Rhone, and 
the shores of the ocean. In the public danger, 
he was summoned by ^le voice of his country ; 
and his rival, the duke of Aquitain, was reduced 
to appear among the fugitives and suppliants. 
“ Alasl” exclaimed the Franks, “ what amis- 
fortune! what an indignity ! We have long 
“ heard of the name and conquests of the Arabs : 
we were apprehensive of their attack from the 
East ; they have now conquered Spain, and 
invade our country on the side of the West. 
Yet their numbers, and (since they have no 
buckler) their arms, are inferior to our own.” 
If you follow my advice,” replied the prudent 
mayor of the palace, “ you will not interrupt their 
“ march, nor precipitate your attack. They are 
like a torrent, which it is dangerous to stem 
in its career. The thirst of riches, and the 
consciousness of success, redouble their valour, 
“ and valour is of more avail than arms or num- 
bers. Be patient till they have loaded them- 
selves with the incumbrance of wealth. The 
** possession of wealth will divide their counsels 
'' and assure your victory.” This subtle policy 
is perhaps a refinement of the Arabian writers ; 


and the situation of Charles will suggest a more 
narrow and selfish motive of x>rocrastination ; the 
secret desire of humbling the pride, and wasting 
the provinces, of the rebel duke of Aquitain. It 
is yet more probable, that the delays of Charles 
were inevitable and reluctant. A standing army 
was unknown under the first and second race: 
more than half the kingdom was now in the hands 
of the Saracens ; according to their respective 
situation, the Franks of Neustria and Austrasia 
were too conscious or too careless of the impend- 
ing danger ; and the voluntary aids of the Gepidce 
and Germans were separated by a long interval 
from the standard of tlie Christian general. No 
sooner had he collected his forces, than he sought 
and found the enemy in the centre of France, 
between Tours and Poitiers. His well-conducted 
march was covered by a range of hills, and Ab- 
derame appears to have been surprised by his 
unexpected presence. The nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, advanced with equal ardour to an 
encounter winch would change the history of the 
world. In the six first days of desultory combat, 
the horsemen and archers of the East maintained 
their advantage : but in the closer Onset of the 
seventh day, the Orientals were oppressed by the 
strength and stature of the Germans, who, with 
stout hearts and won hands, 3 1 asserted the civil 
and religious freedom of their posterity. The 
epithet of Martel} the Mafmner, which has been 
added to the name of Charles, is expressive of 
his weighty and irresistible strokes : the valour of 
Elides was excited by resentment and emulation ; 
and their companions, in the eye of history, are 
the true Peers and Paladins of French chivalry. 
After a bloody field, in which Abderame was 
slain, the Saracens, in the close of the evening, 
retired to their camp. In the disorder and desiiair 
of the night, the various tribes of Yemen and 
Damascus, of Africa and Spain, were provoked 
to turn their arms against each other : the re- 
mains of their host were suddenly dissolved, and 
each emir consulted his safety by an hasty and 
separate retreat. At the dawn of day, the still- 
ness of an hostile camp was suspected by the 
victorious Christians : on the report of their spies, 
they ventured to explore the riches of the vacanr 
tents : but, if we except some celebrated relics, 
a small portion of the spoil w'as restored to the 
innocent and lawful owners. The joyful tidings 
were soon diffused over the Catholic world, and 
the monks of Italy could affiiin and believe that 
three hundred and fifty, or three hundred and 
seventy-five, thousand of the Mahometans had 
been crushed by the hammer of Charles, 32 while 
no more than fifteen hundred Christians were 
slain in the field of Tours. But this incredible 
tale is sufficiently disproved by the caution of the 
French general, who apprehended the snares and 


29 Whh regard to the sanctuars of St, Martin of Tours, Roderic 
Ximenes accuses the Saracens of the deed. Turonis civitatem, cccle- 
aiam et palatia vastatione et incendio simili diruit et consunipsit. 
The continuator of Fredegarius jnmutes to them no more than the 
inimdum. Ad domum beatissinjj Martini evertendam destinant. At 
Carolus, &c. The French annalist was more jealous of the honour of 
the saint. 

.TO Vet I sincerely doubt whether the Oxford mosch would have 
produced a volume of controversy so elegant and Ingenious ns the 
sermons lately preached by IVir. White, the Arabic professor, at 
Mr.Bampton's lecture. His olwervations on the character and reli- 
gion of Mahomet, are always adapted to his argument, and generally 
feniTidud in truth and reason. He sustains the part of a uV^y ana 


eloquent advocate; and sometimes rises to the merit of an historian 
and philosopher. 

31 Gens Austriffi membrorum pre-emlnentid valida, et gens Ger- 
mana corde et corjuire pncstantissima, quasi in icth ociui, manh 
fenvfi. et pectore arduo, Arabes extinxerunt { Uoderic. ToU'tan. c. xiv.). 

32 'I’heae numbers are stated by I’aul M'arnefrid, the deacon of 
Aquileia (dc Gestis Langohard. 1. vi. p. i)21. (dit. (irot.), and Ana- 
stasias, the librariivn of the Homan church (in Vit. Gregorii IL), 
who tells a miraculous story of three conseoratod sponges, wdiicU 
rendered invulnerable the French soldiers among whom thev had 
b;'en shared. It should seem, that in his letters to the pope, fendes 
usurped the honour of the victory, for which he is chastised by the 
hrench annalists, wljo, with etiuai talsehood, accuse him of inviti..g 
die baracens. 
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.accidents of a pursuit, and dismissed his German 
allies to their native forests. The inactivity of a 
conqueror betrays the loss of strength and blood, 
and the most cruel execution is inflicted, not in 
the ranks of battle, but on the backs of a flying 

Thoy retreat victory of the Franks 

iSauks^^*^ was complete and final; Aquitain 
‘ was recovered by the arms of E udes ; 
the Arabs never resumed the conquest of Gaul, 
and they were soon driven beyond the Pyrenees 
by Charles Martel and his valiant race. 33 It 
might have been expected that the saviour of 
Christendom would have been canonised, or at 
least applauded, by the gratitude of the clergy, 
who are indebted to his sword for their present 
existence. But in the public distress, the mayor 
of the palace had been compelled to apply the 
riches, or at least the revenues, of the bishops 
and abbots, to the relief of the state and the 
reward of the soldiers. His merits were for- 
gotten, his sacrilege alone was remembered, and, 
in an epistle to a Carlovingian prince, a Gallic 
synod presumes to declare that his ancestor was 
damned ; that, on the opening of his tomb, the 
spectators were affrighted by a smell of fire and 
the aspect of an horrid dragon ; and that a saint 
of the times was indulged with a pleasant vision 
of the soul and body of Charles Martel, burning, 
to all eternity, in the abyss of helLs-^ 

, The loss of an array, or a pro- 

Abbaasities. viHce, m the Western world, was 
A. i>. 746-750, jggg painful to the court of Damas- 
cus, than the rise and progress of a domestic 
competitor. Except among the Syrians, the 
caliphs of the house of Ommiyali had never been 
the objects of the public favour. The life of 
Mahomet recorded their perseverance in idolatry 
and rebellion : their conversion had been reluc- 
tant, their elevation irregular and factious, and 
their throne was cemented wdtli the most holy 
and noble blood of Arabia. The best of their 
race, the pious Omar, was dissatisfied with his 
own title ; their personal virtues were insufficient 
to justify a departure from the order of succes- 
sion ; and the eyes and wishes of the faithful 
were turned towards the line of Hashem and the 
kindred of the apostle of God. Of these the 
Fatimites were either rash or pusillararaous; 
but the descendants of Abbas cherished, with 
courage and discretion, the hopes of their rising 
fortunes. From an obscure residence in Syria, 
they secretly despatched their agents and mission- 
aries, who preached in the Eastern provinces their 
hereditary indefeasible right ; and Mohammed, 
die son of Ali, the son of Abdallah, the son of 
Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, gave audience 
to the deputies of Chorasau, and accepted their 
free gift of four hundred thousand pieces of 
gold. After the death of Mohammed, the oath 
of allegiance was administered in the name of 
his son Ibrahim to a numerous band of votaries, 
who expected only a signal and a leader ; and 

33 Narbonne, and the rest of Sejhimania, was recovered by TenSn, 
the son of Charles Martel, A. D. 7o5 (I’agi, Critica, tom, id. p. 300.). 
Thirty.aeven years afterwards it was pillaged by a sudden inro^^ 
the Arabs, who eniploywl the captives in the construction of the 
xnosch of Cordova (De Guifjnes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. j». 3o4.). 

34 This pastoral letter, ac!dress«l to r,ewis the Oennanic,the grtapd- 
son of Charlemagne, and most probably coni]»o.'.ed by the peat ot Uie 
artfiilHincmar, is dated in the year 858, niul si^ed by the bishops 
of Uie provincea of lUiciina, and Kouen (Baromus, Anual. Lcclts. 


the governor of Chorasan continued to deplore 
his fruitless admonitions and the deadlj" slumber 
of the caliphs of Damascus, till he himself, with 
all his adherents, was driven from the city and 
palace of Mem, by the rebellious amis of Abu 
Moslem. That maker of kings, the author, as 
he is named, of the call of the Abbassides, was 
at lengtli rewarded for his presumption of merit 
with the usual gratitude of courts. A mean, per- 
haps a foreign, extraction could not repress the 
aspiring energy of Abu Moslem. Jealous of his 
wives, liberal of his wealth, prodigal of his own 
blood and of that of others, he could boast with 
pleasure, and possibly ■with truth, that he had 
destroyed six hundred thousand of his enemies ; 
and such was the intrepid gravity of his mind 
and countenance, that he was never seen to smile 
except on a day of battle. In the visible separ- 
ation of parties, the green was consecrated to the 
Fatimites ; the Ommiades were distinguished by 
the white ; and the black, as the most adverse, 
was naturally adopted by the Abbassides. Their 
turbans and garments were stained with that 
gloomy colour : two black standards, on pike 
staves nine cubits long, were borne aloft in the 
van of Abu Moslem ; and their allegorical names 
of the night and the shadow obscurely represented 
the indissoluble union and perpetual succession 
of the line of Hashem. From the Indus to the 
Euphrates, the East was convulsed by the quar- 
rel of the white and the black factions ; the 
Abbassides were most frequently victorious ; but 
their public success was clouded by the personal 
misfortune of their chief. The court of Damas- 
cus, awakening from a long slumber, resolved to 
prevent the pilgrimage of Mecca, wdiich Ibrahim 
had undertaken with a splendid retinue, to 
recommend himself at once to the favour of the 
prophet and of the people, A detachment of 
cavalry intercepted his march, and arrested his 
person; and the unhappy Ibrahim, snatched 
away from the promise of untasted royalty, ex- 
pired in iron fetters in the dungeons of Haran, 
His two younger brothers, Saffiih and Almansor, 
eluded the search of the tyrant, and lay concealed 
at Cufa, till the zeal of the- people and the 
approach of his Eastern friends allowed them to 
expose their persons to the impatient public. On 
Friday, in the dress of a caliph, in the colours 
of tlie sect, Saffah proceeded with religious and 
military pomp to the mosch: ascending the pul- 
pit, he prayed and preached as the lawful suc- 
cessor of Mahomet ; and, after his departure, his 
kinsmen bound a willing people by an oath of 
fidelity. But it was on the banks of the Zab, 
and not in the mosch of Cufa, that this important 
controversy was determined. Every advantage 
appeared to be on the side of the white faction : 
the authority of established government ; an 
army of an hundred and twenty thousand sol- 
diers, against a sixth part of that number; and 
the jiresence and merit of the caliph Mervan, the 

A.l). 741. Flciity, Hist. Eccles. tom. x. p. 514— 516.). Yet Haro- 
aius Winself, ami the French critics, rtyect with contempt tlihs 
cppal fiction. 

35 The steed and the saddle which had carriftl any of his wives 
were instantly killed or burnt, lest they should be afterwards inountctl 
hya male. Twelve hundred mules or camels were required for his 
kitchm furniture ; ami the daily consumption anouuted to three 
thousand cakes, an hundred sheep, besides os.cn, poultry, &c. {jlbul- 
pharagius, Hist. Dynoet. p. 140 '}. 
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36 At ffentnr. He had been governor of Mesopotamia, and the 
Arabic proverb praises the courage of that warlike breed of asses who 
never fly from an enemy. The surname of Mervan may justify the 
comparison of liomer (Iliad 567, &c.), and both will silence the 
moderns, who consider the ass as a stupid and ignoble emblem 
(D’Herbelot, Bibliot. tlrient. p. 55S.). 

37 Four several places, all in Egypt, bore the name of Busir, or 
Busirls, so famous in tlreek fahle. The first, where Mervan was 
slain, was to the west of the Nile, in the province of Eium, or Ar- 
sinpe ; the second hr the Delta, in tlie Sebennjtic noinl j the third, 
near the pyramitls ; the fourth, which was destroyed by Dioclesian 
(see above, p. 13S.), in the Thebais. I shall here transcribe a note 
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fourteenth and last of the house of Ommiyah. 
Before his accession to the throne, he had de- 
served, by his Georgian warfare, the honourable 
epithet of the ass of Mesopotamia ; s® and he 
Blight have been ranked among the greatest 
princes, had not, says Abulfeda, the eternal order 
decreed that moment for the ruin of his family ; 
a decree against which all human prudence and 
fortitude must struggle in vain. The orders of 
Mervan were mistaken, or disobeyed : the return 
of his horse, from which he had dismounted on 
a necessary occasion, impressed the belief of his 
death ; and the enthusiasm of the black squad- 
rons was ably conducted by Abdallah, the uncle 
of his competitor. After an irretrievable defeat, 
the caliph escaped to Mosul ; but the colours of 
the Abbassides were displayed from the rampart; 
he suddenly repassed the Tigris, cast a melan- 
choly look on his palace of Haran, crossed the 
Euphrates, abandoned the fortifications of Da- 
mascus, and, without halting in Palestine, pitched 
his last and fatal camp at Busir on the banks of 
Pall of theOm- the Nile. 37 His speed was urged by 
aTb^S, incessant diligence of Abdallah, 
Feb. 10.' in every step of the pursuit ac- 

quired strength and reputation : the remains of 
the white faction were finally vanquished in 
Egypt; and the lance, which terminated the life 
and anxiety of Mervan, was not less welcome 
perhaps to the unfortunate than to the victorious 
chief. The merciless inquisition of the conqueror 
eradicated the most distant branches of the hos- 
tile race : their bones were scattered, their me- 
mory was accursed, and the martyrdom of Hossein 
■was abundantly revenged on the posterity of his 
tyrants. Fourscore of the Ommiades, who had 
yielded to the faith or clemency of their foes, 
were invited to a banquet at Damascus. The 
laws of hospitality were violated by a promiscu- 
ous massacre : the board was spread over their 
fallen bodies ; and the festivity of the guests was 
enlivened by the music of their dying groans. 
By the event of the civil war the dynasty of 
the Abbassides was firmly established ; but the 
Christians only could triumph in the mutual 
hatred and common loss of the disciples of 

Mahomet 38 

Revolt of Spain. Yct the thousands who were 

A.D. 755. swept away by the sword of war 
might have been speedily retrieved in the suc- 
ceeding generation, if the consequences of the 
revolution had not tended to dissolve the pow'er 
and unity of the empire of the Saracens. In 
the proscription of the Ommiades, a royal youth 
of the name of Abdalrahman alone escaped the 


rage of his enemies, who hunted the wandering 
exile from the banks of the Euphrates to the 
valleys of Mount Atlas. Plis presence in the 
neighbourhood of Spain revived the zeal of the 
white faction. The name and cause of the Ab- 
bassides had been first vindicated by the Per- 
sians ; the West had been pure from civil arms ; 
and the servants of tlje abdicated family still 
held, by a precarious tenure, the inheritance 
of their lands and the offices of government. 
Strongly prompted by gratitude, indignation, 
and fear, they invited the grandson of the caliph 
Hashem to ascend the throne of his ancestors ; 
and, in his desperate condition, the extremes of 
rashness and prudence were almost the same. 
The acclamations of the people saluted his land- 
ing on the coast of Andalusia; and, after a 
successful struggle, Abdalrahman established 
the throne of Cordova, and was the father of the 
Ommiades of Spain, who reigned above two 
hundred and fifty years from the Atlantic to 
the Pyrenees. 39 He slew in battle a lieutenant 
of the Abbassides, who had invaded his domi- 
nions with a fleet and army : the head of Ala, 
in salt and camphire, was suspended by a daring 
messenger before the palace of Mecca ; and the 
caliph Almansor rejoiced in his safety, that he 
was removed by seas and lands from such a 
formidable adversary. Their mutual designs or 
declarations of oflensive war evaporated without 
efiect; but instead of opening a door to the 
conque.st of Europe, Spain was dissevered from 
the trunk of the monarchy, engaged in perpetual 
hostility with the East, and inclined to peace 
and friendship with the Christian sovereigns of 
Constantinople and France. The Triple division 
example of the Ommiades was imi- oftheraiiphate. 
tated by the real or fictitious progeny of Ali, the 
Ediissites of Mauritania, and the more power- 
ful Fatimites of Africa and Egypt. In the 
tenth century, the chair of Mahomet was dis- 
puted by three caliplis or commanders of the 
faithful, who reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, and 
Cordova, excommunicated each other, and 
agreed only in a principle of discord, that a 
sectary is more ociious and criminal than an 
unbeliever, “io 

Mecca was the patrimony of the 
line of Hashem, yet the Abbassides of tfleS?phs. 
were never tempted to reside 750-yG0. 
either in the birth-place or the city of the pro- 
phet. Damascus was disgraced by the choice, 
and polluted with the blood, of the Ommiades ; 
and, after some hesitation, Almansor, the bro- 
ther and successor of Saflah, laid the foundations 

tingffi, 1776, in 4to.), Michnelis (Not. 122-127. p. 58-6.3.), and 
D’Anville (Mt^moire sur I’Eitypte, p, 85. 147. 205.). 

38 See Aliulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 1.36-145.), Eutvcliius (Annal. 
tom.ii. p. 322. vers. Pot'oek), ICImacin (Hisit. Sar.imi, p. 10!)— 121.), 
Abulpharagius (Hist. Dyjiast. p. 134—140.), Kotleric of Toledo (Hist. 
ATidmin, c. 18. p. 33.), Theoidianes (Chronognijdi. p, 356, .357., who 
speaks of the Ahbsissides txnder tlie names otX(»pa(ravirat, and Mavpo- 
i>opot)t and the Bibliotheqne of D’Herhelot, in the articles of Om-, 
miatka, AMmaidles, J\Ia.'n'an, Ihrakimt Sujfhh, Abuu Mmlem. 

M For the revolution of Spain, consult Roderic of Toledo (c. xviii. 
p. 34,&c.), the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana (tom. it. n. ,30. 128.), 
and Cardontie (Hist, de I'Afrique et de f Espagne, torn. i. p. 180—197. 

^ refute the strange errors and fancies of .Sip 

William Temple (his Works, vol. iii. p. 371-374. octavo edition) and 
Voltaire (Histoire Htint'rnle, c. xxviii. tom. ii. p, 124, 12.5. lidition de 
Lausanne), concerning the division of the Saracen empire. The 
mistakes of Voltaire proceeded from the want of knowledge or reflec- 
tion ; but Sir Wiltiain was deceived by a Spanish impostor, who has 
framed an apocryjthal history of the conquest of Spain by the .-IraU. 
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of Bagdad,"^! the Imperial seat of his posterity 
during a reign of hve hundred years.4S5 The 
chosen spot is on the eastern bank of the Tigris^ 
about fifteen miles above the ruins of Modain : 
the double wall was of a circular form; and 
such was the rapid increase of a capital, now 
dwindled to a provincial town, that the funeral 
of a popular saint might be attended by eight 
hundred thousand men and sixty thousand 
women of Bagdad and the adjacent villages. 
In this c% (f peace , amidst the riches of the 
East, the Abbassides soon disdained the absti- 
nence and frugality of the first caliphs, and 
aspired to emulate the magnificence of -the 
Persian kings. After his wars and buildings, 
Almansor left behind him in gold and silver 
about thirty millions sterling ; and this trea- 
sure was exhausted in a few years by the vices 
or virtues of his children. His son Mahadi, 
in a single pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six 
millions of dinars of gold. A pious and chari- 
table motive may sanctify the foundation of cis- 
terns and caravanseras, which he distributed 
along a measured road of seven hundred miles ; 
but his train of camels, laden with snow, could 
serve only to astonish the natives of Arabia, and 
to refresh the fruits and liquors of the royal 
banquet.'^ 5 The courtiers would surely praise 
the liberality of Iiis grandson Almamon, who 
gave away four fifths of the income of a pro- 
vince, a sum of two millions four hundred 
thousand gold dinars, before he drew his foot 
from the stirrup. At the nuptials of the same 
prince, a thousand pearls of the largest size 
w'ere showered on the head of the bride, and 
a lottery of lands and houses displayed the 
capricious bounty of fortune. The glories of 
the court were brightened, rather than impaired, 
in the decline of the empire, and a Greek am- 
bassador might admire, or pity, the magnificence 
of the feeble Moctader. The caliph’s whole 
army,” says the historian Abulfeda, both 
horse and foot, was under arms, which toge- 
“ ther made a body of one hundred and sixty 
thousand men. His state officers, the favourite 
slaves, stood near him in splendid apparel, 
tlieir belts glittering with gold and gems. 
Near them were seven thousand eunuchs, four 
tliousand of them wdiite, the remainder black. 
** Tile porters or door-keepers were in number 
seven hundred. Barges and boats, with the 
most superb decorations, were seen swimming 
upon the Tigris. Nor was the palace itself 

41 The Reojyrapher D'Anville (VEuphrate et le Tigi-e, p. 121— 12S.), 
and the Orientalist D’IIert)eIot (Bibliothdqne, p. 1C7, ItJS,), may suf- 
fice for the knowleilge of Bagdad. Our travellers, Pietro della Valle 
(tom. i. p. fi8S— 698.), Tavernier (tom. i. p. 250— 238.1, Thevenot 
(partii. p. 209 -212.), Otter (tom. i. p. lo2— ICS.), and Niebuhr 
(Voyage en Arabic, tom. ii. p. 239—271.), have seen only its decay; 
and the Nubian geographer (p. 201.), and the travelling Jew, Ben- 
jamin of Tiulela (Itiner.ariuin, p. 112—123. b Const. I’Empereur, 
apud Elzevir, 1633), are the only writers of my acquaintance, who 
have known Bagdad under the reign of the Abbassides. 

42 The foundations of Biigdad were laid A, H. 145, A. 1). 762. 
Mostasern, the last of the Abbassides, was taken and put to death by 
the Tartars, A, H. 65f;, A, I>. 1258, the 20th of February. 

43 Medinat al Salem, Bar al Salem- Urbs pacis, or, as is more 
neatly compounded by the Byzantine writers, Ei/jjjwotj-oXic (Irenopolis). 
There is some dispute concerning the etymology of Bagdad, but tire 
first syllable is allowed to signify a garden in the Persian tongue; the 
garden ot Dad, a Cluristian hermit, whose cell had been the only ha- 
bitation on the spot. 

44 Reliquit in roratio aexcenties millies mille stalercs, et quater et 
Yicies millies mille aureos aureos, Ehnacin, Plist. Saracen, p. 1 26. 

I have reckoned the gold piectfs at eight sliillings, and the proportion 
to the silver as twelve to one. But I will never answer for the numbm 
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less splendid, in which were hung up thirty- 
** eight thousand pieces of tapestry, twelve thou- 
<< sand five hundred of which were of silk 

embroidered with gold. The carpets on the 
** floor w'ere twenty-two thousand. An hun- 
" dred lions w’-ere brought out, with a keeper to 
“each lion. 47 Among the other spectacles of 
“rare and stupendoxis luxury was a tree of 
“ gold and silver spreading into eighteen large 
“ branches, on which, and on the lesser boughs, 
“ sat a variety of birds made of the same pre- 
“ cious metals, as well as the leaves of the tree. 
“ While the machinery affected spontaneous 
“ motions, the several birds warbled their na- 
“ tural harmony. Through this scene of mag- 
“ nificence, the Greek* ambassador was led by 
“ the vizir to the foot of the caliph’s throne.” 48 
In the west, the Ommiades of Spain supported, 
with equal pomp, the title of commander of the 
faithful. Three miles from Cordova, in honour 
of his favourite sultana, the third and greatest 
of the Abdalrahmans constructed the city, pa- 
lace, and gardens of Zebra. Twenty-five years, 
and above three millions sterling, were em- 
ployed by the founder : his liberal taste invited 
the artists of Constantinople, the most skilful 
sculptors and architects of the age; and the 
buildings were sustained or adorned by twelve 
hundred columns of Spanish and African, of 
Greek and Italian marble. The hall of audience 
was incrusted %vith gold and pearls, and a great 
basin in the centre was surrounded with the 
curious and costly figures of birds and qua- 
drupeds. In a lofty pavilion of the gardens, 
one of these basins and fountains, so delight- 
ful in a sultry climate, was replenished not 
with water, but with the purest quicksilver. 
The seraglio of Abdalrahman, his wives, con- 
cubines, and black eunuchs, amounted to six 
thousand three hundred persons; and he was 
attended to the field by a guard of twelve thou- 
sand horse, whose belts and cimeters were 
studded with gold. 49 

In a private condition, our de- its consequences 
sires are perpetually repressed by 
poverty and subordination ; but the 
lives and labours of millions are devoted to the 
service of a despotic prince, whose laws are 
blindly obeyed, and whose wishes are instantly 
gratified. Our imagination is dazzled by the 
splendid picture ; and whatever may be the cool 
dictates of reason, there are few among us who 
would obstinately refuse a trial of the comforts 


of Erpenius ; and the Latins are scarcely above the savages in the 

^^§^irHerb^l^^,*pf530. Abulfeda, ip. 154, Nivera Meccam appor- 
tavit, rein ibi aut nunquam aut rarissune visam. 

46 Abulfeda, p. 184. 189., describes the splendour and liberality of 
Almamon. Milton has alluded to this Oriental custom : 

— Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand. 

Showers on her kings Barbaric pear's and gold. 

I have used the modem word /otfer.y, to express the •mUsilia of the 
Roman emperors, which entitled to some prize the person who caught 
Uiem, as thej-were thrown among the crowd- , , 

47 When Bell of Antermony (Travels, vol.i. p.99.) accompanied 
the Bussian ambassador to the audience of the unfortunate Sliah 
Hussein oli Persia, trvo lions were introduced, to denote the power of 
the king oirar the fiercest animals. 


48 Abulfeda, p. 237. D’Herhelot, p. 590. This embassy was re- 
ceived at Bagdad, A. H. 305, A.D. 917. 


In the passage of Abulfeda, 


I have used',' with sonic variations, the English traiislaiion of the 
learned and amiable Mr. Harris of Salisbury (Philological Enquiries, 
». 363, 564.). 

49 Cardonne* Histoire de I’Afriqne efc de I’Espagne, tom. i. n. 350. 
336. A just idea of the taste and arolutectuve of the Arabians of 
Spain, mw be conceived from the description and plates of the Al- 
hambra CX Grenada (Swinburne’s Travels, 171—188.). 
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^nd the cares of royalty. It may therefore be 
of some use to borrow the experience of the 
same Abdalrahman, whose magnificence has 
perhaps excited our admiration and envy, and 
to transcribe an authentic memorial which was 
found in the closet of the deceased caliph. I 
have now reigned above fifty years in victory 
or peace ; beloved by my subjects, dreaded 
by my enemies, and respected by my allies. 
Riches and honours, power and pleasure, have 
« waited on my call, nor does any earthly bless- 
ing appear to have been wanting to my felicity, 
« In tliis situation, I have diligently numbered 
<< the days of pure and genuine happiness which 
have fallen to my lot ; they amount to Four- 
TEEN : — O man ! place not thy confidence in 
« this present world I” so The luxury of the 
caliphs, so useless to their private happiness, 
relaxed the nerves, and terminated the progress, 
of the Arabian empire. Temporal and spiritual 
conquest had been, the sole occupation of the 
first successors of Mahomet ; and after supplying 
themselves with the necessaries of life, the whole 
revenue was scrupulously devoted to that salu- 
tary work. The Abbassides were impoverished 
by the multitude of their wants, and their con- 
tempt of economy. Instead of pursuing the 
great object of ambition, their leisure, their af- 
fections, the powers of their mind, were diverted 
by pomp and pleasure; the rewards of valour 
were embezzled by women and eunuchs, and 
the royal camp was encumbered by the luxury 
of the palace. A similar temper was diffused 
among the subjects of the caliph. Their stern 
enthusiasm was softened by time and prosperity; 
they sought riches in the occupations of industry, 
fame in the pursuits of literature, and happiness 
in the 'tranquillity of domestic life. War w'as 
no longer the passion of the Saracens ; and the 
increase of pay, the repetition of donatives, were 
insufficient to allure the posterity of those vo- 
luntary champions who had crowded to the 
standard of Abubeker and Omar for the hopes 
of spoil and of paradise. 

Introduction Under the reign of the Ommiades, 

the studies of the Moslems were 
confined to the. interpretation of 
81*3, &c. the Koran, and the eloquence and 

poetry of their native tongue. A people conti- 
nually exposed to the dangers of the field must 
esteem the healing powers of medicine, or rather 
of surgery : but the starving physicians of Arabia 
murmured a complaint that exercise and tem- 
.perance deprived them of the greatest part of 
their practice, After their civil and domestic 
wars, the subjects of the Abbassides, awakening 
from this mental lethargy, found leisure and felt 
curiosity for the acquisition of profane science. 
I’his spirit was first encouraged by the caliph 

50 Cardonne, tom. 5. p. 320, 3.30. ThLs confossion, the complaints 
of Solomon of the vanity of this world (read Trier’s verbose but elo- 
quent poem), and the happy ten days of the emperor Seghed (Kambler, 
No. 20t, 205.), will be triumphantly quoted by the detractors of human 
life. Their exxiectations are commonly immotlerate, theiHfestimates 
are seldom impartial. If I may speak of myself (the only person of 
whom I can speak with certainty), msf happy hours have far exceeded, 
and far exceed, the scanty nuniDers of the caliph of Spain; and I 
shall not scruple to add, that many of them are due to the pleating 
labour of the presatt composition. 

51 The Gulistan (p. 939.) relates the conversation of Mahomet and 
a physician (E]«stol. Uenaudot. in Pahricius, Bibliot. Grsec. tom, 1, 
p.Sl4.). The prophet himself was skilled in the art of medicine} 
and<?as«iet tVie de Mahomet, torn. Hi. p.SJJ-l— 405.) has given aa 
extract of the aphorisms which are extant under Ids nSme. 


Almansor, who, beisidcs hfs knowledge of the 
Mahometan law, hjad applied himself with suc- 
cess to the study of astronomy. But when the 
sceptre devolved to Almamon, the seventh of 
the Abbassides, he completed the designs of his 
grandfather, and invited the muses from their 
ancient seats. His ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople, his agents in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, 
collected the volumes of Grecian science ; at his 
command they were translated by the most skil- 
ful interpreters into the Arabic language : his 
subjects were exhorted assiduously to peruse 
these instructive writings ; and the successor of 
Mahomet assisted with pleasure and modesty at 
the assemblies and disputations of the learned. 
“ He was not ignorant,” says Abulpharagius, 
that are the elect of God, his best and 
most useful servants, whose lives are devoted 
to the improvement of their rational faculties. 
The mean ambition of the Chinese or the 
Turks may glory in the industry of their 
hands or the indulgence of their brutal appe- 
‘‘ tites. Yet these dexterous artists must view, 
“ with hopeless emulation, the hexagons and 
“pyramids of the cells of a bee-hive : ‘'’S these 
“ fortitudinous heroes are awed by the superior 
“ fierceness of the lions and tigers ; and in their 
“ amorous enjoyments, they ai*e much inferior 
“ to the vigour of the grossest and most sordid 
“ quadrupeds. The teachers of wisdom are the 
“ true luminaries and legislators of a world, 
“ which, without their aid, would again sink in 
“ignorance and barbarism. The zeal and 
curiosity of Almamon were imitated by suc- 
ceeding princes of the line of Abbas ; their rivals, 
the Fatimites of Africa and the Ommiades of 
Spain, were the patrons of the learned, as well 
as the commanders of the faitliful : the same 
royal prerogative was claimed by tlieir inde- 
pendent emirs of the provinces; and their 
emulation diffused the taste and the rewards of 
science from Samarcand and Bochara to Fez 
and Cordova. The vizir of a sultan consecrated 
a sum of two hundred thousand pieces of gold 
to the foundation of a college at Bagdad, which 
he endowed with an annual revenue of fifteen 
thousand dinars. The fruits of instruction were 
communicated, perhaps at different times, to six 
thousand disciples of every degree, from the son 
of the noble to that of the mechanic ; a sufficient 
allowance was provided for the indigent scliolars ; 
and the merit or industry of the professors was 
repaid with adequate stipends. In every city 
the productions of Arabic literature were copied 
and collected by the curiosity of the studious 
and the vanity of the rich. A private doctor 
refused the invitation of the sultan of Bochara, 
because the carriage of his books would have 
required four hundred camels. The royal li- 


52 See their curious architecture in Reauiuur (Hist. <1es rusectes, 
tom. V. Mt^molre viii.). These hexaeons are closed hv n pvvaniid ; 
the angles of the three sides of a similar pvramitl> siu-h as •would 
accomplish the given end -with the smallest quarititv pos-siblft of mate- 
rials, ■were determined by a mathematiciiin, at 1011 dogrees 20 miimtw 
for the lar^r, 70 degrees 34 minutes for the smaller. The actual 
measure IsIOO degrees 28 minutes, 70 dcgrises 32 miimtes. Vet this 
perfect harmony raises the work at the expexxse of the artist : tlie bees 
arc not masters of transcendent geometry, 

. Ahmed, cadhi of Toledo, who died A. H. 4B2, A. T). 

106l>, has furnished Aliulpharagius (Pynast. p. lOO.) with this curious 
passage, as -well as with trie text of Pocock’s Specimen HLstorta; Ara- 
bimt. A numhor of literary anecdotes of philosophers, physicians, &(-. 
•who have flourished under each caliph, form the principal merit of 
the Dynasties of Abulpharagius. 
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brary of the Fatimites consisted of one hundred 
thousand manuscripts, elegantly transcribed and 
splendidly bound, which were lent, without 
jealousy or avarice, to the students of Cairo. 
Yet this collection must appear moderate, if we 
can believe that the Ommiades of Spain had 
formed a library of six hundred thousand vo- 
lumes, forty-four of which were employed in 
the mere catalogue. Their capital, Coi'dova, 
with the adjacent towns of Malaga, Almeria, 
and Murcia, had given birth to more than three 
hundred writers, and above seventy public libra- 
ries were opened in the cities of the Andalusian 
kingdom. The age of Arabian learning con- 
tinued about five hundred years, till the great 
eruption of the Moguls, and was coeval with 
the darkest and most slothful period of European 
annals ; but since the sun of science has arisen 
in the West, it should seem that the Oriental 
studies have languished and declined, 

Their real libraries of the Arabians, 

prcBHss ill as in those of Europe, the far greater 

i L sciences. innumerable volumes 

tvere possessed only of local value or imaginary 
merit. 55 The shelves were crowded with orators 
and poets, whose style was adapted to the taste 
and manners of their countrymen ; with general 
and partial histories, which each revolving ge- 
neration supplied with a new haiwest of persons 
and events ; with codes and commentaries of ju- 
risprudence, which derived their authority from 
the law of the prophet; w'ith the interpreters of 
the Koran, and orthodox tradition ; and with 
the wliole theological tribe, polemics, mystics, 
scholastics, and moralists, the first or the last of 
writers, according to the different estimates of 
sceptics or believers. The works of speculation 
or science may be reduced to the four classes of 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and physic. 
The sages of Greece w^ere translated and illus- 
trated in the Arabic language, and some treatises, 
now lost in the original, have been recovered in 
the versions of the East,5<> which possessed and 
studied the writings of Aristotle and Plato, of 
Euclid and Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hippo- 
crates, and Galen. 57 Among the ideal systems, 
which have varied with the fashion of the times, 
the Arabians adopted the philosophy of the Sta- 
girite, alike intelligible or alike obscure for the 
readers of every age. Plato wrote for the Athe- 
nians, and his allegorical genius is too closely 
blended with the language and religion of Greece, 

54 These literary anecdotes are borrowed from the Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana (tom- ii. p. 38. 71. 201, 202.), I^o Africanus (tie 
Arab. Medicis et Philosophis, in Fabric. BiWiot. Grsec. tona. xlii. 
p. 2.'>9.~2ii8, partictiiarly p. 274.), ami Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. 
Alex. p. 274,275. 636,537.}, besides the chronological remarks of 
Almlpharagius. 

55 The Arabic catalogne of the Esenrial will give a just idea of 
the proportion of the classes. In the library of Cairo, the MSS. of 
astronomy and medicine amounted to 6.500, with two fair globes, 
the one of brass, the other of silver (Bibliot. Arab-Hisp. tom. i. 
p.417.). 

56 As for instance, the fifth, sixth, and seventh hooks (the eighth 
is stili wanting) of the Conic Sections of Apollonius Pergseus, which 
were printed from the Florence MSy. 1661 (Fabric. Bibliot. Grtec. 
tom..ij. p. .556,). Yet the fifth book bad lifen previously restored by 
the mathematical divination of Viviani (see his Eloge in Fontenelle, 
torn. V. XI. 56, ^cc.). 

57 The merit of tlu'se Arabic versions Is freely discussed by Retiau- 
dot (Fabric. Bibliot. Graac. tom. i. j). 812—816.), and piously defended 
by Casiri (Bibliot. Arab.-Hispana, tom. i. p. 238—240.). Most of the 
versions of l»Iato, Aristotle, tIil)X)ocrates, Galen, ^c. are asevilted to 
Honain, a physician of the Nestorian sect, who fiourished at Bagdad 
in the court of the calixths, and tliecl A. D. 876. He vvas at the head 
of a school or manufacture of translations, and the works of his sons 
and discixdes were published under his name. See Aimlphainagi\»s 
(Dynast, p. 88. 115. 171—174. and aimd Assemau. Bibliot. Orient. 


^ After the fall of that religion, the Peripatetics, 
emerging from their obscurity, prevailed in tlie 
controversies of the Oriental sects, and their 
founder was long afterwards restored by the 
Mahometans of Spain to the Latin schools. 58 
The physics, both of the Academy and the Ly- 
cseum, as they are built, not on observation, but 
on argument, have retarded the progress of real 
knowledge. The metaphysics of infinite, or 
finite, spirit, have too often been enlisted in the 
service of superstition. But the human faculties 
are fortified by the art and practice of dialectics ; 
the ten predicaments of Aristotle collect and 
methodise our ideas, 59 and his syllogism is the 
keenest weapon of dispute. It was dexterously 
wielded in the schools of the Saracens, but as it 
is more effectual for the detection of error than 
for the investigation of truth, it is not surprising 
that new generations of masters and disciples 
should still revolve in the same circle of logical 
argument. The mathematics are distinguished 
by a peculiar privilege, that, in the course of 
ages, they may always advance, and can never 
recede. But the ancient geometry, if I am not 
misinformed, was resumed in the same state by 
the Italians of the fifteenth century ; and wdiat- 
ever may be the origin of the name, the science 
of algebra is ascribed to the Grecian Diophantus 
by the modest testimony of the Arabs them- 
selves. 6o They cultivated wdth more success the 
sublime science of astronomy, which elevates the 
mind of man to disdain his diminutive planet 
and momentary existence. The costly instru- 
ments of observation were supplied by the caliph 
Almamon, and the land of the Chakhcans still 
afforded the same spacious level, the same un- 
clouded horizon. In the plains of Siriaar, and 
a second time in those of Cufa, his mathemati- 
cians accurately measured a degree of the great 
circle of the earth, and determined at twenty- 
four thousand miles the entire circumference of 
our globe. 61 From the reign of the Abbassides 
to that of the grandchildren of Tamerlane, the 
stars, without the aid of glasses, were diligently 
observed ; and the astronomical tables of Bagdad, 
Spain, and Samarcand,62 correct some minute 
errors, without daring to renounce the hypothesis 
of Ptolemy, without advancing a step towards 
the discovery of the solar system. In the Eastern 
courts, the truths of science could be recom- 
mended only by ignorance and folly, and the 
astronomer would have been disregarded, had 

tom. ii, p. 43S.), D'HerBelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 456.), Asseman 
(Bibliot. Orient, tom. iii. p. 164.), and Casiri (Bibliot. Arab.-Hisi>ana* 
tom.i. p. 238, &c. 251. 2S6-290. .302. 304, &c.). 

.58 SeeHrosheim, Institut. Hist. Bccles. p. 181. 214. 23G. 257. 315. 
338. 396. 438, &c. 

59 Tbe most elegant commentary on the Categories or Predica. 
ments of Aristotle may be found in the Philosoithic-.al Arrangements 
of Mr. James Harris (London, 1775, in octavo), who laboured to re« 
Vive the studies of Grecian literature and plfilosoidiy. 

60 Abulpharagius, Dynast, p. 81. 222. Bibliot. Arab.-Hisp. tom. i, 
p. 370, 371. In quern (.says the x’rimate of the Jacobites) si immiserit 
se lector, oceanum hoc in genere (fl/getn-o;) inveniet. The time of 
Diophantus of Alexandria is unknown, but his six books are still 
extant, and have lieen illustrated by the Greek Planudes and the 
Frenchman Alwtiriae (Fabric. Bibliot. Gtkh!. tom.iv. p, 12—15.}. 

61 Abulfedfea (Annul. Moslem, p. 210, 211. vers. Reiske) describes 
this operation according to Ibn Ghallecan, and the best historians. 
Tlds degree most accurately contains 200,000 royal or Hashemite 
cubits, which Arabia had derived from the .sacred ami legal practice 
both of Palestine and Egypt. This ancient cubit is repeated 460 times 
in each basis of the great pyramid, and si.iems to indicate the primitive 
and universal measures of the East. See the Mctrologie of the laborious 
M. Pauctou, p. 101—105. 

62 Seethe Astronomical Tables of Ulegh Begh, with the iireface 
of Dr, Hyde, to the first volume of his Byntagraa Dissertatiottum. 
Oxon. 1767. 
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he not debased his wisdom or honesty by the 
vain predictions of astrology, ^3 But in the 
science of medicine, the Arabians have been 
deservedly applauded. The names of Mesua 
and Geber, of Razis and Avicenna, are ranked 
with the Grecian masters ; in the dty of Bagdad, 
eight hundred and sixty physicians were licensed 
to exercise their lucrative profession -.64 in Spain, 
the life of the Catholic princes was intrusted to 
the skill of the Saracens, and the school of 
Salerno, their legitimate offspring, revived in 
Italy and Europe the precepts of the healing 
art. 66 The success of each professor must have 
been influenced by personal and accidental 
causes ; but we may form a less fanciful esti- 
mate of their general knowledge of anatomy, 67 
botany, 68 and chemistry, 69 the threefold basis 
of their theory and practice. A superstitious 
reverence for the dead confined both the Greeks 
and the Arabians to the dissection of apes and 
quadrupeds ; the more solid and visible parts 
were known in the time of Galen, and the finer 
scrutiny of the human frame was reserved for 
the microscope and the injections of modem 
artists. Botany is an active science, and the 
discoveries of the torrid zone might enrich the 
herbal of Dioscorides with two thousand plants. 
Some traditionary knowledge might be secreted 
in the temples and monasteries of Egypt ; much 
tiseful experience had been acquired in the 
practice of arts and manufactures ; but the 
^cis 7 ice of chemistry owes its origin and im- 
provement to the industry of the Saracens. 
They first invented and named the alembic 
for the purposes of distillation, analysed the 
substances of the three kingdoms of nature, 
tried the distinction and affinities of alcalis and 
acids, and converted the poisonous minerals into 
soft and salutary medicines. But the most 
eager search of Arabian chemistry was the 
transmutation of metals, and the elixir of im- 
mortal health: the reason and the fortunes of 
thousands were evaporated in the crucibles of 
alchymy, and the consummation of the great 
work was promoted by the worthy aid of mys- 
tery, fable, and superstition. 

Dut the Moslems deprived them- 
Suon, ‘taste,' selves of the principal benefits of a 
and freedom, familiar intercourse vrith Greece 
and Rome, the knowledge of antiquity, the 
purity of taste, and the freedom of thought. 
Confident in the riches of their native tongue, 

63 The truth of astrology -was allowed by Albumazar, and the best 
of the Arabian aotronoiners, who drew their most certain predictions, 
mot from Venus and Mercury, but from Jupiter and the sun (Abul- 
nharag. Dynast, p. 161 — 165.). For the state and science of the 
I’ersian astronotners, see Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. iii. p. 162—. 
S03.). 

Ot Bihliot. Arahico-Hispana, tom- i. p. 438. The original relates a 
pleasant tale of an ignorant, but harmless, practitioner. 

65 In the year 956, Sancho the Fat, king of Leon, was cured by the 
physicians or Cordova (Mariana, 1. viii. c. 7- tom. i. p..318.)- 

66 The school of Salerno, and the introduction of the Arabian 
sciences into Italy, are discussed with learning and judgment by 
Muratori ( Antiquitat. Italim Medii iBvi, tom. iu. n. 932—940.) and 
Giannone (Istoria Civile cH Na^wli, tom. ii. p. 119—127.), 

67 Sec a good view of the progress of anatomy in Wotton (Reflec- 
tions on AnciOTt and Modem learning, p. 208—256.). His rejiuta- 
tion has been unworthily depreciated by the wits in the controversy of 
Boyle and Bentley. 

68 Bihliot. Arab.-Hispana, tom. 1. p. 275. AI Beithar, of Malaga, 
their greatest botanist, had travelled into Africa, Persiai and India. 

69 Dr. Watson (Elements of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 17, Ac-) allows 
the original merit of the Arabians. Yet he quotes the modest confes- 
sion of the famous Geber of the ixtti century (D'Herbelot, p. 3S7.)# 
that he had drawn most of bis science, perhaps of the txamsmutation 1 


the Arabians disdained the study of any foreign 
idiom. The Greek interpreters were chosen 
among their Christian subjects ; they formed 
their translations, sometimes on the original 
text, more frequently perhaps on a Syriac 
version ; and in the crowd of astronomers and 
physicians, there is no example of a poet, an 
orator, or even an historian, being taught to 
speak the language of the Saracens. 70 The 
mythology of Homer would have provoked the 
abhorrence of those stern fanatics ; they pos- 
sessed in lazy ignorance the colonies of the Ma- 
cedonians, and the provinces of Carthage and 
Rome 1 the heroes of Plutarch and Livy were 
buried in oblivion; and the history of the world 
before Mahomet was reduced to a short legend 
of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the Persian 
kings. Our education in the Greek and Latin 
schools may have fixed in our minds a standard 
of exclusive taste; and I am not forward to 
condemn the literature and judgment of nations, 
of whose language I am ignorant. Tet I know 
that the classics have much to teach, and I be- 
lieve that the Orientals have much to learn : the 
temperate dignity of style, the graceful propor- 
tions of art, the forms of visible and intellectual 
beauty, the just delineation of character and 
passion, the rhetoric of narrative and argument, 
the regular fabric of epic and dramatic poetry. 7 1 
The influence of truth and reason is of a less 
ambiguous complexion. The philosophers of 
Athens and Rome enjoyed the blessings, and 
asserted the rights, of civil and religious free- 
dom. Their moral and political writings might 
have gradually unlocked the fetters of Eastern 
despotism, diffused a liberal spirit of enquiry 
and toleration, and encouraged the Arabian 
sages to suspect that their caliph was a tyrant, 
and their prophet an impostor.7st The instinct 
of superstition was alarmed by the introduction 
even of the abstract sciences ; and the more 
rigid doctors of the law condemned the rash 
and pernicious curiosity of Almamon.73 To 
the thirst of martyrdom, the vision of paradise, 
and the belief of predestination, we must ascribe 
the invincible enthusiasm of the prince and 
people. And the sword of the Saracens became 
less formidable, when their youth was drawn 
away from the camp to the college, when the 
armies of the faithful presumed to read and to 
reflect. Yet the foolish vanity of the Greeks 
was jealous of their studies, and reluctantly 

of metals, from the ancient sages. Wliatever might he the origin or 
extent of their knowledge, the arts of chemistry and alchvmv appear 
to have l>een known in ligyi>t at le.ast three hundred years’bafbre Ma- 
homet (U'otton’s Reflections, p. 121— 133. Fauw,*Kecherches sur 
les Egyptiens et les Chinois, tom. i. p.376— 429.). 

70 Abulpharagius (Dynast, ti. 26. 148.) mentions a Siiriac version 
of Homer's two poems, by Theophilus, a Christian Maronite of 
Mount Libanus, who professed astronomy at Koha or Edessa towards 
the end of the viiith century. His work would be a literary curiosity. 
I have read somewhere, but 1 do not believe, that Plutarch’s Lives 
■were translated into Turkish for the use of Mahomet the Second. 

71 I have perused, with much pleasure, Sir \Viniam Jones’s Ijitin 
Commentary on Asiatic Poetry (London, 1774, in octavo), which 
was composed in the youth of that wonderftil linguist. At present, 
in the maturity of his taste and judgment, he would perhaps abate 
of the fervent, and even partial, praise which he has bestowed on the 
Orientals, 

72 Among tlte Arabian philosophers, Averroes has been accused 
of despising the religion of the Jews, the Christians, and the ftlalio- 
metans (see his article in Bayle’s Dictionary). Each of these sects 
would agree, that in two insumces out of tliree, his contempt was 
rensonabie. 

73 D'Herbelot, Pibliotlitquc Orientale, p* 646, 
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imparted the sacred fire to the barbarians of the 
East.?** . 

WarsofHsnm In the bloody coniiict of the 
the Ommiades and Abbassides, the 

A. D. 781-805. Greeks had stolen the opportunity 
of avenging their wrongs and enlarging their 
limits. But a severe retribution was exacted 
by Mohadi, the third caliph of the new dynasty, 
who seized, in his turn, the favourable oppor- 
tunity, while a woman and a child, Irene and 
Constantine, were seated on the Byzantine 
throne. An anny of ninety-live thousand Per- 
sians and Arabs was sent from the Tigris to the 
Thracian Bosphorus, under the command of 
IIarim,75 or Aaron, the second son of the com- 
mander of the faithful. Plis encampment on 
the opposite heights of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, 
informed Irene, in her palace of Constantinople, 
of the loss of her troops and provinces. With 
the consent or connivance of their sovereign, 
her ministers subscribed an ignominious peace ; 
and the exchange of some royal gifts could not 
disguise the annual tribute of seventy thousand 
dinars of gold, which was imposed on the Ro- 
man empire. The Saracens had too rashly ad- 
vanced into the midst of a distant and hostile 
land : their retreat was solicited by the promise 
of faithlid guides and plentiful markets ; and 
not a Greek had courage to whisper, that their 
weary forces miglit be surrounded and destroyed 
in their necessary passage between a slippery 
mountain and the river Sangarius. Five years 
after this expedition, Harun ascended the throne 
of his father and his elder brother ; the most 
powerful and vigorous monarch of his race, 
illustrious in the West, as the ally of Charle- 
magne, and familiar to the most childish readers, 
as the perpetual hero of the Arabian tales. 
Plis title to the name of Al Rtishid (the Just) is 
sullied by the extirpation of the generous, per- 
haps the innocent, Barmecides ; yet he could 
listen to the complaint of a poor widow who 
had been pillaged by his troops, and who dared, 
in a passage of the Koran, to threaten the in- 
attentive despot with the judgment of God and 
posterity. His court w'as adorned with luxury 
and science ; but, in a reign of three and twenty 
years, Harun repeatedly visited his provinces 
from Chorasan to Egypt ; nine times he per- 
fomied the pilgrimage of Mecca ; eight times 
he invaded the territories of the Romans ; and 
as often as they declined the payment of the 
tribute, they were taught to feel that a month 
of depredation was more costly than a year of 
submission. But when the unnatural mother 
of Constantine was deposed and banished, her 
successor, Nicephorus, resolved to obliterate 
this badge of servitude and disgrace. The 
epistle of the emperor to the caliph was pointed 
with an allusion to the game of chess, which 
had already spread from Persia to Greece. 


** The queen (he spoke of Irene) considered 
“you as a rook, and herself as a pawn. That pu- 
‘^illanimous female submitted to pay a tribute,* 
“the double of which she ought to have exacted 
“ from the barbarians. Restore therefore the 
^‘fruits of your injustice, or abide the deter-. 
“ mination of the? sword.” At these words the 
ambassadors cast a bundle of swords before the 
foot of the throne. The caliph smiled at the 
menace, and drawing his cimetcr, samsamaht 
a weapon of historic or fabulous renown, he 
cut asunder the feeble arms of the Greeks, 
without turning the edge, or endangering the 
temper, of his blade. He then dictated an 
epistle of tremendous brevity i “ In the name 
“ of the most merciful God, Harun al Rashid, 
“ commander of the faithful, to Nicephorus, the 
Roman dog. I have read thy letter, O thou 
“ son of an unbelieving mother. Thou shalt 
“ not hear, thou shalt behold my reply.” It 
was written in characters of blood and fire on 
the plains of Phrygia; and the warlike celerity 
of the Arabs could only be checked by the arts 
of deceit and the show of repentance. The 
triumphant caliph retired, after the fatigues of 
tlie campaign, to his favourite palace of Racca 
on the Euphrates : 76 but the distance of five 
hundred miles, and the inclemency of the 
season, encouraged his adversary to violate the 
peace. Nicephorus was astonished by the bold 
and rapid march of the commander ojf the faith- 
ful, who repassed, in the depth of winter, the 
snows of Mount Taurus : his stratagems of 
policy and war were exhausted ; and the perfi- 
dious Greek escaped with three wounds from a 
field of battle overspread with forty thousand of 
his subjects. Yet the emperor was ashamed of 
submission, and the caliph was resolved on vic- 
tory. One hundred and thirty-five thousand 
regular soldiers received pay, and were in- 
scribed in the military roll; and above three 
hundred thousand persons of every denomi- 
nation marched under the black standard of the 
Abbassides. They swept the surface of Asia Mi- 
nor far beyond Tyana and Ancyra, and invested 
the Pontic Heraclea,77 once a flourishing state, 
now a paltry town; at that time capable of 
sustaining, in her antique walls, a month^s 
siege against the forces of the East The ruin was 
complete, the spoil was ample ; but if Harun 
had been conversant with Grecian story, he 
would have regretted the statue of Hercules, 
whose attributes, the club, the bow, the quiver, 
and the lion’s hide, were sculptured in massy 
gold. The progress of desolation by sea and 
land, from the Euxine to the isle of Cyprus, 
compelled the emperor Nicephorus to retract 
his haughty defiance. In the new treaty, the 
ruins of Heraclea were left for ever as a lesson 
and a trophy ; and the coin of the tribute was 
marked with the image and superscription of 


74 Qeo^iXot arowov teptvat et, ttjv rtov ovreov ■yveoctw, St to *Pai. 

fjiatwv yewop Bav/XA^tratt ckSotov Trotfjatt toac &C. 

p. 548., -who relates how manfully the emptror refused a mathemati- 
cian to the instances and olFers of the caliph Almamon. This ahstird 
scruple is expressed almost in the same words by the contixmator of 
Theophanes (Scriptores post Theophanem, p. H8.}. 

75 Sec the rei«n and, character of Harun al Kashid, in the Blblio- 
Jtb^que Orientale, p. 451—433. under his proper title ; and in the 
relative articles to which M. d'Herbelot r^^ers. That learned col- 
lector has shown much taste in stripping the Oriental cluonlcles of 
tlieir instructive and amusing anecdotes. ' 


76 For the situation of Bacca, the old Nicephorium, consult 
B’Anville U'Enphrate et le Tigre, p. 24- 27-2. The Arabian Nights 
represent Hamn al Rashid as almost stationary in Bagdad. He re- 
apectetl the royal seat of the Abbassides ; but the vices of the inhabit- 
ants had driven him from the city (Almifal. Annal. p. 167.). 

77 M. de Toumefort, in his coasting voyage from Constantinople 
to Trebixond, passed a night at Heraclea or Kregri. His eye surveyctl 
the present state, his reading collected the antiquities, of the city 
(Voyage du I^evant, tom.iii. lettrexvi. p.23— 35.). We have a ,se- 
jsarate history of Heraclea in the fragmentt of Memnon, which ar4» 
preserved by TUotius, 
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Hanjn and his three sonsJS Yet this plurality 
of lords might coiitribtite to remove the dis- 
honour of the Roman name. After the death 
of their father, the heirs of the caliph were 
involved in civil discord, and the conqueror, 
the liberal Almamon, was sufficiently engaged 
in the restoration of domestic peace and the 
introduction of foreign science. 

The Amiw Under the reign of Almamon at 
file of Crew Bagdad, of Michael the Stammerer 
A.D.823;' at Constantinople, the islands of 
Crete 79 and Sicily were subdued by the Arabs. 
The former of these conquests is disdained by 
their own writers, who were ignorant of the fame 
of Jupiter and Minos, but it has not been over- 
looked by the Byzantine historians, who now 
begin to cast a clearer light on the affairs of 
their own times, so A band of Andalusian vo- 
lunteers, discontented with the climate or go- 
vernment of Spain, explored the adventures of 
tlic sea ; but as they sailed in no more than ten 
or twenty galleys, their %varfare must be branded 
with the name of piracy. As the subjects and 
sectaries of the white party, they might lawfully 
invade the dominions of the hlcuck caliphs. A 
rebellious faction introduced them into Alex- 
andria they cut in pieces both friends and 
foes, pillaged the churches and the moschs, sold 
above six thousand Christian captives, and main- 
tained their station in the capital of Egypt, till 
they were oppressed by the forces and the pre- 
sence of Almamon himself. From the mouth 
of tlie Nile to the Hellespont, the islands and 
sea-coasts both of the Greeks and Moslems 
were exposed to their depredations ; they saw, 
they envied, they tasted, the fertility of Crete, 
and soon returned with forty galleys to a more 
serious attack. The Andalusians wandered over 
the land fearless and unmolested ; but when 
they descended with their plunder to the sea- 
shore, their vessels were in flames, and their 
chief, Abu Caab, confessed himself the author 
of the mischief. Their clamours accused his 
madness or treachery. “ Of what do you com- 
plain?” replied the crafty emir. I have 
brought you to a land flowing with milk and 
honey. Here is your true country ; repose 
from .your toils, and forget the barren place of 
your nativity.” “ And our wives and chil- 
dren ? ” “ Your beauteous captives will siip- 

ply the place of your wives, and in their em- 
braces you will soon become the fathers of a 
“ new progeny.” The first habitation was their 
camp, with a ditch and rampart, in the bay of 
Suda; but an apostate monk led them to a 

7S The wars of Harun al Tlashi<l ap:ainst the Roman empire are 
related by Theophanes (j». 3S5. 391. 396. 407,408.), Zonaras 

(tom. ii. 1. XV, p. 115. 124.), Cedrenus {p. 477, 478.), Entyehins (An- 
nal. tom, ii. p. 407.), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. »• 136. 151, 152.), 
AJ^lpharagius (Dynast, p. 147. 151.), and Abulfecla (p. 150. 100- 

79 The authors from whom I have learned the most of the ancient 
find modem state of Crete, are Relon (Observations, &c. c. 3—20. 
Farts, 1355), Toumefort (Voyage du Levant, tom, i, lettre ii* et iii.), 
and Meursius (Crrta, in his works, tom. iii. p. 343—544.). .^Llthough 
Crete is stjled by Homer Jltetpa, by Dionysius Xjwapj? ev/Soroe, 

1 coflAot conceive that mmmtainoxis island to surpass, or even to 
equal, in fertility the greater part of Spain. 

SO The most authentic and circumstantial intelligence is obtained 
from the four books of the Continuation of Theophanes, compiled by 
the pen or the command of Constantine Porphyrogenhus, with the 
Life of his father Basil, the Macedonian (ScriptorespostTheophanem, 
p. 1— 162. k Prancisc. Combehs, Paris, 1685 . ). The loss of Crete and 
Sicily is 1 ' * ’ • ... . . 

evidence „ 

dmms (Compeni 


more desirable position in the eastern parts; 
and the name of Candax, their fortress and 
colony, lias been extended to the whole island, 
under the corrupt and modern appellation of 
Candia* The hundred cities of the age of Minos 
were diminished to thirty; and of these, only one, 
most probably Cydonia, had courage to retain 
the substance of freedom and the profession of 
Christianity. The Saracens of Crete soon re- 
paired the loss of their navy; and the timbers 
of Mount Ida were launched into the main. 
During an hostile period, of one hundred and 
thirty-eight years, the princes of Constantinople 
attacked these licentious corsairs with fruitless 
curses and ineffectual arms. 

The loss of Sicily*"'® was occa- ami ofsidiy. 
sioned by an act of superstitious a.d. 827-s7s. 
rigour. An amorous youth, W'ho bad stolen a 
nun from her cloister, was sentenced by the 
emperor to the amputation of his tongue. Eii- 
phemius appealed to the reason and policy of 
the Saracens of Africa ; and soon returned with 
the Imperial purple, a fleet of one hundred 
ships, and an army- of seven hundred horse and 
ten thousand foot. They landed at Mazara near 
the ruins of the ancient Selinus ; but after some 
partial victories, Syracuse's was delivered by the 
Greeks, the apostate was slain before her walls, 
and his African friends were reduced to tlie 
necessity of feeding on the flesh of their own 
horses. In their turn they were relieved by a 
powerful reinforcement of their brethren of 
Andalusia ; the largest and western part of the 
island was gradually reduced, and the commo- 
dious harbour of Palermo was chosen for the 
seat of the naval and military power of the 
Saracens. Syracuse preserved about fifty years 
the faith which she had sworn to Christ and to 
Ciesar. In the last and fatal siege, her citizens 
displayed some remnant of the spirit wluch had 
formerly resisted the powers of Athens and 
Carthage. They stood above twenty days 
against the battering-rams and catcqmUcSt the 
mines and tortoises of tlie besiegers; and the 
place might have been relieved, if the mariners 
of the Imperial fleet had not been detained at 
Constantinople in building a church to the 
Vii-gin Mary. The deacon Theodosius, with 
the bishop and clergy, was dragged in chains 
from the altar to Palermo, cast into a subter- 
raneous dungeon, and exposed to the hourly 
peril of death or apostasy. His pathetic, and 
not inelegant complaint, may be read as the 
epitaph of his^ country. 84 prom the Roman 
conquest to this final calamity, Syracuse, now 

Baron. Annal, Eccles. A. 1). 827, No. 21,S:«.). But the modem 
Greeks sire such notorious plagiaries, that I should only quote a t>lu- 
rahty of names. ‘ ‘ 

81 Renaxulot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 251-256. 268-270.) has 
dest'nbe<l the ravagi-s of the Andalusian Arabs in Egypt, but has 
lorpt to connect them w ith the conquest of Crete. 

bi AT;Xe>«, (says the continuaior of Thcoiihanes, l.ii. p,5I,) Se ravra 
<rit^eara-ra /cat vXartKtorepw -f) rare ypaflietfra &eoyv<M(nu> /cat etc; veipar 
Tliis history of the loss of Sicily is no longer extant.' 
Muraton (AnnaU d’ltalia, tom. vii. p. 7. U). 21, &c.) has added some 
cireumstanrcs trom the Italian chronicles. 

., 'i'bo splendid and interesting tragedy of Tancmde would adapt 
jtselt much better to this epoch, than to the date (A. 1). 1005) winch 
Voltaire himself has chosen. But 1 must gently reproach the poet, 
for mtusing into the Greek subjects the spirit of modern knights tmd 
ancient republicans. ” 

84 The narrative or lamentation of Thcodosms i.s transcribed and 
illustrated by Fagj (Critica, tom. iii. p. 719, &c.). Constantine For- 
PjiFegenitus (in Vit. Jlasil. c. 69, 70. n. 190-192.) mentions tile loss 
of byracusQ and the triumph of tlie demons. 
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dwindled to the primitive isle of Ortygea, had 
insensibly declined. Yet the relics were still 
precious ; the plate of the cathedral weighed 
five thousand pounds of silver; the entire spoil 
was computed at one million of pieces of gold 
(about four hundred thousand pounds sterling), 
and the captives must out-number the seventeen 
thousand Christians, who were transported from 
the sack of Tauromenium into African servi- 
tude. In Sicily, the religion and language of 
the Greeks were eradicated ; and such was the 
docility of the rising generation, that fifteen 
thousand hoys were circumcised and clothed on 
the same day with the son of the Fatimite caliph. 
Tlie Arabian squadrons issued from the har- 
boux'S of Palermo, Biserta, and Tunis ; an 
hundred and fifty towns of Calabria and Cam- 
pania were attacked and pillaged ; nor could the 
suburbs of Rome be defended by the name of 
the Caesars and Apostles. Had the Mahometans 
been united, Italy must have fallen an easy and 
glorious accession to the empire of the prophet. 
But the caliphs of Bagdad had lost their autho- 
rity in the West; the Aglabites and Fatimites 
usurped the provinces of Africa; their emirs 
of Sicily aspired to independence ; and the 
design of conquest and dominion was degraded 
to a repetition of predatory inroads. 

Invasion of Sufferings of prostrate Italy, 

Smcml name of Rome awakens a so- 

A. b. sic. lemn and mournful recollection. A 
fleet of Saracens from tlie African coast pre- 
sumed to enter the mouth of the Tyber, and to 
approach a city which even yet, in her fallen 
state, was revered as the metropolis of the 
Christian world. The gates and ramparts were 
guarded by a trembling people; but the tombs 
and temples of St. Peter and St. Paul were left 
exposed in the suburbs of the Vatican and of 
the Ostian %vay. TJieir invisible sanctity had 
protected them against the Goths, the Vandals, 
and the Lombards ; but the Arabs disdained 
both the Gospel and the legend ; and their rapa- 
cious spirit was approved and animated by the 
precepts of the Koran. The Christian idols were 
stripped of their costly offerings ; a silver altar 
was torn away from the shrine of St. Peter ; and 
if the bodies or the buildings were left entire, 
tlieir deliverance must be imputed to the haste, 
rather than the scruples, of the Saracens. Li 
their course along the Appian way, they pil- 
laged Fundi and besieged Gayeta; but they 
had turned aside from the walls of Rome, and, 
by their divisions, the Capitol was saved from 
the yoke of the pro^xhet of Mecca. The same 
danger still impended on the heads of the 
Roman people ; and their domestic force was 
unequal to the assault of an African emir. 
They claimed the protection of tlieir Latin 
sovereign ; but the Carlovingian standard w^as 
overthrown by a detachment of the barbarians : 


they meditated the restoration of the Greek 
emperors ; but the attempt was treasonable, and 
the succour remote and precarious. 8® Their 
distress appeared to receive some aggravation 
from the death of their spiritual and temporal 
chief; but the pressing emergency superseded 
the forms and intrigues of an election ; and the 
unanimous choice of pope Leo the Fourth 87 
was the safety of the church and city. This 
pontiff was born a Roman; the courage of the 
first ages of the republic glowed in his breast; 
and, amidst the ruins of his country, he stood 
erect, like one of the firm and lofty cokmins 
that rear their heads above the fragments of the 
Roman forum. The first days of his reign were 
consecrated to the purification and removal of re- 
lies, to prayers and processions, and to all the so- 
lemn offices of religion, which served at least to 
heal the imagination, and restore the hopes, of the 
multitude. The public defence had been long 
neglected, not from the presumption of peace, 
but from the distress and poverty of the times. 
As far as the scantiness of his means and the 
shortness of his leisure would allow, the ancient 
walls were repaired by the command of Leo ; 
fifteen towers, in the most accessible stations, 
were built or renewed ; two of these com- 
manded on either side the Tyber; and an iron 
chain was drawn across the stream to impede 
the ascent of an hostile navy. The Romans 
were assured of a short respite by the welcome 
news, that the siege of Gayeta had been raised, 
and that a part of the enemy, with their sacri- 
legious plunder, had perished in the waves. 

But the storm which had been . . 

delayed, soon burst upon them with 
redoubled violence. The Aglabite,8S a-d. 843. 

who reigned in Africa, had inherited from his 
father a treasure and an army : a fleet of Arabs 
and Moors, after a short refreshment in the har- 
bours of Sardinia, cast anchor before the mouth 
of the Tyber, sixteen miles from the city ; and 
their discipline and numbers appeared to threaten, 
not a transient inroad, but a serious design of 
conquest and dominion. But the vigilance of 
Leo had formed an alliance with the vassals of the 
Greek empire, the free and maritime states of 
Gayeta, Naples, and Amalfi ; and in the hour of 
danger, their galleys appeared in the port of Ostia, 
under tlie command of Cmsariiis, the son of the 
Neapolitan duke, a noble and valiant youth, who 
had already vanquished the fleets of the Saracens. 
With his principal companions, Ccesarius was 
invited to the Lateran palace, and the dexterous 
pontiffi affected to enquire their errand, and to 
accept with joy and surprise their providential 
succour. The city bands, in arms, attended their 
father to Ostia, where he reviewed and blessed 
his generous deliverers. They kissed his feet, re- 
ceived the communion with martial devotion, and 
listened to the prayer of Leo, that the same God 


55 The extracts from the Arat>ic histories of Sicily are given in 
Ahulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 271—273.), and in the first volume of 
Muraiori’s Scriptores Remm Italicamm. M. de Guignes (Hist, des 
Huns, tom. i. p. 3G.3 , 36 t.) has added some important tacts. 

56 One of the most eminent Romans (Gratianus, magister militum 
et Roroanl palatii superista) was accuse of declaring, Quia Frand 
nihil nobis boni faciunt, neque adjutorium pnebent, sea magis quee 
nostra snnt violenter toUunt. ^aVe non advocamus Gnecos, et cum 
eis fasdus pacis componentes, Francorum regem et gentem de nostrO' 
regno et dominationo expelliinus ? AnasUisius in J[>t>one IV. p, 139. 


87 Voltaire (Hist. G«5n6ralo, tom. ii. c. 58. p. 124.) ajmears to be 
reraarlcably struck with the character of pope Loo IV. I have bor- 
rowed his general expression, but the sight of the forum has furnished 
“te with a more distinct and lively image- 

88 lie Guignies, Hist. G<Sn(?rale des Hims, tom. i- p. 3C3, 564. Oar- 
donne. Hist, de l*Africnie et de I’Espagne sous La Domination dea 
Arabes, tom. ii. p; 24, 25. I observe, and cannot reconcile, tlie ilif- 
ferenoe of tliese tyriters in the succession of the Aglabites. 
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who had supported St. Peter and St Paul on the 
waves of the sea, would strengthen the hands of 
his champions against the adversanes of his holy 
name. After a similar prayer, and with equal 
resolution, the Moslems advanced to the attack 
of the Christian galleys, which preserved their 
advantageous station along the coast. The vic- 
tory inclined to the side of the allies, when it was 
less gloriously decided in their favour by a sud- 
den tempest, which confounded the skill and 
courage of the stoutest mariners. The Christians 
were sheltered in a friendly harbour, while tlie 
Africans were scattered and dashed in pieces 
among the rocks and islands of an hostile shore. 
Those who escaped from shipwreck and hunger, 
neither found, nor deserved, mercy at the hands 
of their implacable pursuers. The sword and the 
gibbet reduced the dangerous multitude of cap- 
tives ; and the remainder was more usefully em- 
ployed, to restore the sacred edifices which they 
had attempted to subvert. The pontiff, at the 
head of the citizens and allies, paid his grateful 
devotion at the shrines of the apostles; and, 
among the spoils of this naval victory, thirteen 
Arabian bows of pure and massy silver were 
suspended round the altar of the fisherman of 
Galilee. The reign of Leo the Fourth was em- 
ployed in the defence and ornament of the Ro- 
man state. The churches were renewed and 
embellished ; near four thousand pounds of silver 
were consecrated to repair the losses of St. Peter; 
and his sanctuary was decorated witli a plate of 
gold of the weight of two hundred and sixteen 
pounds, embossed with the portraits of the jjope 
and emperor, and encircled with a string of 
pearls. Yet tliis vain magnificence reflects less 
glory on the character of Leo, than the paterniil 
care with which he rebuilt the walls of Horta and 
Ameria, and transported the wandering inhabit- 
ants of Centumcellae to his new foundation of 
Leopolis, twelve miles from the sea-shore. By 
his liberality, a colony of Corsicans, with their 
wives and children, was planted in the station of 
Porto, at the mouth of the Tyber : the falling 
city was restored for their use, the fields and 
vineyards were divided among the new settlers ; 
their first efforts were assisted by a gift of horses 
and cattle ; and the hardy exiles, who breathed 
revenge against the Saracens, swore to live and 
die under the standard of St. Peter. The nations 
of the West and North, who visited the thresh- 
old of the apostles, had gradually formed the 
large and populous suburb of the Vatican, and 
their various habitations were distinguished, in 
the language of the times, as the schools of the 
Greeks and Goths, of the Lombards and Saxons. 
But this venerable spot was still open to sacri- 
legious insult: the design of enclosing it with 
walls and towers exhausted all that authority 
could command, or charity would supply ; and 
the pious labour of four years was animated in 
every season, and at every hour, by the presence 

(Chorographia ItaUse Medil JEvi, p. 106. 108.) h-is 
Leopolia, Civitas JLeonina, and the other 
the Roman duchy. 

are alike silent concaaiiisg the inva- 
chronicles do not afTord 
ittoch instracthm (see the Annals of Baronins and Paei). Our au* 
guide for the pones of the fadh-centniy is 
Auastasins, libranon of the Roman church. His of Lsq IV. 


of the indefatigable pontiff. Tlie love of fame, 
a generous but worldly passion, may 
be detected in the name oi the Leonine city. 
Leonhie dty^ which he bestowed on 
the Vatican ; yet the pride of the dedication was 
tempered with Christian penance and humility. 
The boundary was trod by the bishop and his 
clergy, barefoot, in sackcloth and ashes; the 
songs of ti'iuinph were modulated to psalms and 
litanies ; the walls were besprinkled with holy 
water ; and the ceremony was concluded with a 
prayer, that, under the guardian care of the 
apostles and the angelic host, both the old and 
the new Rome might ever be preserved pure, 
prosperous, and impregnable.^^ 

The emperor Theophikis, son of Th<,Amori.m 
Michael the Stammerer, was one of ^ar between 
the most active and high-spinted Motassem.. 
princes who reigned at Constanti- -A.I). «ss. 
nople during the middle age. In offensive or 
defensive war, he marched in person five times 
against the Saracens, formidable in his attack, 
esteemed by the enemy in his losses and defeats. 
In the last of these expeditions he penetrated 
into Syria, and besieged the obscure town of 
Sozopetra; the casual birthplace of the caliph 
Motassem, whose father Harun was attended in 
peace or war by the most favoured of his wives 
and concubines. The revolt of a Persian im- 
postor employed at that moment the arms of the 
Saracen, and he could only intercede in favour 
of a place for which he felt and acknowledged 
some degree of filial affection. These solicit- 
ations determined the emperor to wound his 
pride in so sensible a part. Sozopetra was 
levelled wdth the ground, the Syrian prisoners 
were marked or mutilated with ignominious 
cruelty, and a thousand female captives w'ore 
forced away from the adjacent territory. Among 
these a matron of the house of Abbas invoked, 
in an agony of despair, the name of Motassem ; 
and the insults of the Greeks engaged the honour 
of her kinsman to avenge his indignity, and to 
answer her appeal. Under the reign of the two 
elder brothers, the inheritance of the youngest 
had been confined to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, 
and Circassia ; this frontier station had exercised 
his military talents; and among his accidental 
claims to the name of Octonari/i^^ the most me- 
ritorious are the ei^ht battles which he gained or 
fought against the enemies of the Koran, In 
this personal quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, 
and Egypt, w'ere recruited from the tribes of 
Arabia and the Turkish hordes: his cavalry 
might be numerous, though we should deduct 
some myriads from the hundred and thirty thou- 
sand horses of the royal stables ; and the expense 
of the armament was computed at four millions 
sterling, or one hundred thousand pounds of 
gold. From Tarsus, the place of assembly, the 
Saracens advanced in three divisions along the 
high road of Constantinople : Motassem himself 

contains twenty-four nages (p. 175—199. edit. Paris ) ; and if a ereat 

E art consist of superstuioxis trifles, we must blame or commend his 
earo, who was much oftener in a church than in a camp. 

91 The same number was applied to the following circumstances in 
the Life of Motassem ; he was the eighth of the Abbassides ; be reipu'tl 
eighi years, months, and c/gW'days ; left eight sons, eight daugh- 
ters, eyf Af thousand slaves, eight millions of gold. 
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commanded the centre, and the vanguard was 
given to his son Abbas, who, in the trial of the 
first adventures, might succeed with the more 
glory, or fail with the least reproach. In the 
revenge of his injury, the caliph prepared to re- 
taliate a similar affront. The father of Theo- 
philus was a native of Amorium®^ in Phrygia ; 
the original seat of the Imperial house had been 
adorned with privileges and monuments; and 
whatever might be the indifference of the people, 
Constantinople itself was scarcely of more value 
in the eyes of the sovereign and his court. The 
name of Amoeium was inscribed on the shields 
of the Saracens ; and their three armies were 
again united under the walls of the devoted city. 
It had been proposed by the wisest counsellors, 
to evacuate Amorium, to remove the inhabitants, 
and to abandon the empty structures to the vain 
resentment of the barbarians. The empei'or em- 
braced the more generous resolution of defend- 
ing, in a siege and battle, the country of his 
ancestors. When the armies drew near, the 
front of the Mahometan line appeared to a Ro- 
man eye more closely planted with spears and 
javelins; but the event of the action was not 
glorious on. either side to the national troops. 
The Arabs were broken, but it was by the swords 
of thirty thousand Persians, who had obtained 
service and settlement in the Byzantine empire. 
The Greeks were repulsed and vanquished, but 
it was by the arrows of the Turkish cavalry; 
and had not their bowstrings been damped and 
relaxed by the evening rain, very few of the 
Christians could have escaped with tlie emperor 
from the field of battle. They breathed at Dory- 
.£Dum, at the distance of three days ; and Theo- 
philus, reviewing his trembling squadrons, for- 
gave the common flight both of the prince and 
people. After this discovery of his weakness, 
he vainly hoped to deprecate the fate of Amo- 
rium : the inexorable caliph rejected with con- 
tempt his prayers and promises ; and detained 
the Roman ambassadors to be the witnesses of 
his great revenge. They had nearly been the 
■witnesses of his shame. The vigorous assaults 
of fifty-five days were encountered by a faithful 
governor, a veteran garrison, and a desperate 
people ; and the Saracens must have raised the 
siege, if a domestic traitor had not pointed to 
the weakest part of the wall, a place which was 
decorated with the statues of a lion and a bull. 
The vow of Motassem was accomplished witli 
unrelenting rigour ; tired, rather than satiated, 
with destruction, he returned to his new palace 
of Samara, in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, 
while the unfortunate'^^ Theopbilus implored 


the tardy and doubtful aid of his Western rival 
the emperor of the Franks. Yet in the siege of 
Amorium above seventy thousand Moslems had 
perished ; their loss had been revenged by the 
slaughter of thirty thousand Christians, and the 
sufferings of an equal number of captives, wdio 
were treated as the most atrocious criminals. 
Mutual necessity could sometimes extort the 
exchange or ransom of prisoners but in the 
national and religious conflict of tlie two em- 
pires, peace was without confidence, and war 
without mercy. Quarter was seldom given in 
the field; those who escaped the edge of the 
sword were condemned to hopeless servitude, or 
exquisite torture; and a Catholic emperor re- 
lates, with visible satisfaction, the execution of 
the Saracens of Crete, who 'W'ere flayed alive, of 
plunged into caldrons of boiling oil.ss Xo a 
point of honour Motassem had sacrificed a flou- 
rishing city, tw'o hundred thousand lives, and 
the property of millions. The same caliph de- 
scended from his horse, and dirtied his robe, to 
relieve the distress of a decrepit old man, who, 
with his laden ass, had tumbled into a ditch. 
On which of these actions did he reflect wdth the 
most pleasure, when he was summoned by tlie 

angel of death ? 

With Motassem, the eighth of Disorders of the 
the Abbassides, the glory of his fa- 
mily and nation expired. When the 
Arabian conquerors had spread themselves over 
the East, and were mingled with the servile 
croTvds of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, they insen- 
sibly lost the freeborn and martial virtues of the 
desert. The courage of the South is the artificial 
fruit of discipline and prejudice; the active 
powder of enthusiasm had decayed, and the mer- 
cenai'y forces of the caliphs were recruited in 
those climates of the North, of which valour is 
the hardy and spontaneous production. Of the 
Turks -who dwelt beyond the Oxus and Jax- 
artes, the robust youths, either taken in war, or 
purchased in trade, were educated in the exer- 
cises of the field, and the profession of the Maho- 
metan faith. The Turkish guards stood in arms 
round the throne of their benefactor, and their 
chiefs usurped the dominion of the palace and 
the provinces. Motassem, the first author of 
this dangerous example, introduced into the ca- 
pital above fifty thousand Turks : their licentious 
conduct provoked the public indignation, and 
the quarrels of the soldiers and people induced 
the caliph to retire from Bagdad, and establish 
his own residence and the camp of his barbarian 
favourites at Samara on the Tigris, about twelve 
leagues above the city of Peace,®8 His son 


92 Amorium is seldom mentioned 'by the old geographer.s, and 
totally forgotten in the Roman Itineraries. After the vitli century, 
it became an epi.scopal see, and at length the metropolis of the new 
tialatia (Cai'ol. Sancto Paulo, Geograph. Sacra, p. 234.). The city 
rose again from its ruins, if we should read Ammuriaj not Angttria, in 
the text of the Nubian geographer {p. 236.). 

93 In the East he was styled Avomxijc (Continuator Theophan. 
1. iii. p. 8‘i.) ; but such was the ignorance of the West, that his am- 
bassaefors, in public discourse, might boldly narrate, de victoriis, quaa 
Rdversu.s exteras bellando gentes coelitiis fuerat assecutus (Annalist. 
Bertinian. apud Pagi, tom. iil. p. 720.). 

94 Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 1C7, 168.) relates one of these sin- 
mlar transactions on the bridge of the river Lamns in Cilicia, the 
limit of the two empires, and one day’s journey westward of Tarsus 
nD'Anville, G^ographie Ancienne, tom. li. p. 91.). Pour thousand 
four hundred and sixty Moslems, eight hundred women and children, 
one hundred confederates, were exchanged for an equal number of 
Greeks. They passed each other in the middle of the bridge, and 
when tltey reached their reactive friends, they shouted AlUui Acbar, 
and JTt/rie EleUon* Many of the prisoners of Amorium were probably 


among them, but in the .same year { A . H. 231.), the most illustrions oi 
^em, the forty«two martyrs, were beheaded by the caliph’s order. 

93 Constantin. Porphyrogenitus, in Vit. Basil- c. 61. p. 186. The.se 
Saracens were indeed treated with peculiar severity as pirates and 
renegadoes. 

96 For TheophiJus, Motassem, and the Amorian war, see the Con- 
ilnuator of Theophanes (1. iii. p. 77—84.), Genesius (1. iii. p. 24—34.), 
Cedrenus (p. 328—632.), Elmacin (Hi.st. 8aracen. p. 180.), Alml- 


ph»agiu$ (bynast. p.lG5, 166.h Abulfeda (Anna!. Moslem, p. 191.), 
D’H^elot (Bibliot. Orientale, p.630, 640.). 

97 M» de Guignes, who sometimes leaps, and sometimes stumbles, 
in the gulf between Chinese and Mahometan story, titinks he can .see, 
that these Turks are the Bori-ke, alias the Kao^ieht, or WgA.wwgtmi ; 
that they were divided into lifteen hordes, from China ana Siberia to 
the dominions of the caliphs and Samanldes, &c. (Hist, des Huns, 
torn, iii, p. 1-33. 124-131.). 

9S He changed the old name of Sumera, or Samara, into the fanci- 
ful title of Ser-weh-raV, that which gives pleasure at lirst sight (D’Her- 
belot, Bibliotbeque Orientale, p. 808. D'Anville, rKuphrate et le 
Tigxe*i>.97»9S.l. 
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Motawaklccl was a jealous and cruel tyrant : 
odious to his subjects, he cast himself, on the 
fidelity of the strangers ; and these strangers, 
ambitious and apprehensive, were tempted by the 
rich promise of a revolution. At the instigation, 
or at least in the cause of his son, they burst into 
his apartment at the hour of supper, and the 
caliph was cut into seven pieces by the same 
swords which he had recently distributed among 
the guards of his life and throne. To this throne, 
yet streaming with a fathcr*s blood, Mostanser 
was triumphantly led ; but in a reign of six 
months, he found only the pangs of a guilty 
conscience. If he wept at the sight of an old 
tapestry which represented the crime and punish- 
ment of the son of Chosrocs ; if his days were 
abridged by grief and remome, we may allow 
some pity to a parricide, who exclaimed in the 
bitterness of death, that he had lost both this 
world and the world to come. After this act of 
treason, the ensigns of royalty, the garment and 
walking-staff of Mahomet, were given and torn 
away by the foreign mercenaries, who in four 
years created, deposed, and murdered, three com- 
manders of the faithful. As often as the Turks 
were inflamed by fear, or rage, or avarice, these 
caliphs were dragged by the feet, exposed naked 
to the scorching sun, beaten with iron clubs, and 
compelled to purchase, by the abdication of their 
dignity, a short reprieve of inevitable fate,^^ At 
length, however, the fury of the tempest was 
spent or diverted : the Abbassides returned to 
the less turbulent residence of Bagdad ; the in- 
solence of the Turks %vas curbed with a firmer 
and more skilful hand, and tlieir numbers w^ere 
divided and destroyed in foreign warfare. But 
the nations of the East had been taught to tram- 
ple on the successors of the prophet ; and the 
blessings of domestic peace were obtained by the 
’•elaxation of strength and discipline. So uniform 
are the mischiefs of military despotism, that I 
seem to repeat the story of the praetorians of 
Rome.io<> 

Rise and pro- While the fiame of enthusiasm 

Si^hSns. damped by the business, the 

A.D.sso-losi. pleasure, and the knowledge of 
thQ. age, it burnt with concentrated heat in 
the breasts of the chosen few, the congenial 
spirits, who were ambitious of reigning either 
in this world or in the next. How care- 
fully soever the book of prophecy had been 
sealed by the apostle of Mecca, the wishes, and 
(if we may profane the word) even the reason, of 
fanaticism, might believe that, after the succes- 
sive missions of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mahomet, the same God, in the ful- 
ness of time, would reveal a still more perfect 
and permanent law. In the two hundred and 
seventy-seventh year of the Hegira, and in the 
neighbourhood of Cufa, an Arabian preacher, of 
the name of Cannath, assumed the lofty and in- 
comprehensible style of the Guide, the Director, 
the Demonstration, tlie Word, the Holy Ghost, 

99 Take a spedmesn, the death of the caHph Motaz : Coireptum 
ttedihus pei(trahunt,et sudibus prope permuloant, et spoliatum laccris 
iix sole coUocant, prse ciyus acerrimo oeatft peil&ii nltemis at- 
tdlebast et demittebat. Aastantium aliquis misevo cobphos conUimo 
quo* ille olyectis manibws aveiftere 3tudet»at. - - . - Ouo 
taeto teiditas tortori fxiit totoque triduo cibo potuqxie prohibitus. — - 
fa iffocatus, Stc. ( Abulfcda, p. 200.). OS the caliph Mohjadi, he says. 


the Camel, the Herald of the Messiah, who had 
conversed with him in a human shape, and the 
representative of Mohammed the son of Ali, of 
St. John the Baptist, and of the angel Gabriel. 

I In his mystic volume, the precepts of the Koran 
I were refined to a more spiritual sense ; he re- 
I laxedthe duties of ablution, fasting, and pBgrim- 
I age ; allowed the indiscriminate use of wine and 
forbidden food; and nourished the fervour of 
his disciples by the daily repetition of fiffy 
prayers. The idleness and ferment of the rustic 
crowd awakened the attention of the magistrates 
of Cufa; a timid persecution assisted the pro- 
gress of the new sect ; and the name of the pro- 
phet became more revered after his person had 
been withdrawn from the world. His twelve 
apostles dispersed themselves among the Be- 
doweens, a race of men,” says Abu Ifeda, 
“ equally devoid of reason and of religion and 
the success of their preaching seemed to threaten 
Arabia with a new revolution. The Carma- 
thians were ripe for rebellion, since they dis- 
claimed the title of the house of Abbas, and 
abhorred the worldly pomp of the caliphs of 
Bagdad. They were susceptible of discipline, 
since they vowed a blind and absolute submission 
to their imam, who was called to the prophetic 
office by the voice of God and the people. In- 
stead of the legal tithes, he claimed the fifth of 
their substance and spoil ; the most flagitious 
sins were no more than the type of disobedience ; 
and the brethren were united and concealed by 
an oath of secrecy. After a bloody 
conflict, they prevailed in the pro- 
vince of Bahrein, along the Persian 'S‘«* 

Gulf : far and wide, the tribes of the desert were 
subject to the sceptre, or rather to the sword, of 
Abu Said and his son Abu Taher; and these 
rebellious imams could muster in the field an 
hundred and seven thousand fanatics. The mer- 
cenaries of the caliph were disinayed at the 
approach of an enemy who neither asked nor 
accepted quarter; and the ditlerence between 
them, in fortitude and patience, is expressive of 
the change which three centuries of prosperity 
had efiected in the character of the Arabians. 
Such troops were discomfited in every action ; 
the cities of Racca and Baalbec, of Cufa and 
Bassora, were taken and pillaged ; Bagdad was 
filled with consternation ; and the caliph trembled 
behind the veils of his palace. In a daring inroad 
beyond the Tigris, Abu Taher advanced to the 
gates of the capital with no more than five hun- 
dred horse. By the special order of Moctador, 
the bridges had been broken down, and the 
person or head of the rebel w'as expected every 
hour by the commander of the faithful. His 
lieutenant, from a motive of fear or pity, apprised 
Abu Taher of his danger, and recommended a 
speedy escape, Your master,” said the intre- 
pid Carraatliian to the messenger, ‘ris at the head 
of thirty thousand soldiers ; three such men as 
“ these are wanting in his host at the same 

cervices ipsl 'pernehiis ietibus ccmtundebqnt, testiculosque pedibus 
conculcabant (p. QOS.). 

100 See under the of MVitiJssem, Motawakkel,. Mostanser. 

Mostain, Motaz. IVIobtruU, and Motamed. in the BibUothitque of 
n’llerbelot, and the now familiar Axmals of SSlraacin, Abulpharagius* 
and Abulfeda. 
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instant, turning to three of his companions, he 
commanded the first to plunge a dagger into his 
breast, the second to leap into the Tigris, and 
the third to cast himself headlong down a preci- 
pice. They obeyed without a murmur. Re- 
flate,” continued the imam, what you have 
seen : before the evening your general shall be 
chained among my dogs.” Before the even- 
ing, the camp was surprised, and the menace 
was executed. The rapine of the Carmathians 
w'as sanctified by their aversion to the worship of 
Mecca : they robbed a caravan of pilgrims, and 
twenty thousand devout Moslems were abandoned 
on the burning sands to a death of hunger and 
thirst. Another year they suffered the pilgrims 
to proceed without interruption; but, in the 
festival of devotion, Abu Taher stormed the holy 
city, and trampled on the most venerable relics 
The ilia e Mahometan faith. Thirty 

thousand citizens and strangers w^ere 
A.n.029. swmrd; the sacred jpre- 

cincts were polluted by the burial of three thou- 
sand dead bodies; the well of Zemzem overflowed 
with blood ; the golden spout was forced from 
its place; the veil of the Caaba was divided 
among these impious sectaries ; and the black 
stone, the first monument of the nation, was 
borne away in triumph to their capital. After 
this deed of sacrilege and cruelty, they continued 
to infest the confines of Irak, Syria, and Egypt: 
but the vital principle of enthusiasm had withered 
at the root. Their scruples, or their avarice, 
again opened tiie pilgrimage of Mecca, and 
restored the black stone of the Caaba ; and it is 
needless to enquire into what factions they were 
broken, or by whose swords they were finally 
extirpated. The sect of the Carmathians may 
be considered as the second visible cause of the 
decline and fall of the empire of the caliphs, loi 
Revolt of the third and most obvious cause 

. the weight and magnitude of 

A. b. bOO— 9o6. , . -li? m ^ t i at 

the empire itseir. I he caliph Al- 

mamon might proudly assert, that it w^as easier 
for him to rule the East and the West, than to 
manage a chess-board of two feet square : 
yet I suspect that in both those games he was 
guilty of many fatal mistakes ; and I perceive, 
that in the distant provinces the authority of the 
first and most powerful of the Abbassides was 
already impaired. The analogy of despotism 
invests the representative with the full majesty 
of the prince; the division and balance of 
powers might relax the habits of obedience, 
might encourage the passive subject to enquire 
into the origin and administration of civil go- 
vernment. He who is born in the purple is 
seldom worthy to reign ; but the elevation of a 
private man, of a peasant perhaps, or a slave, 


affords a strong presumption of his courage and 
capacity. The viceroy of a remote kingdom 
aspires to secure the property and inheritance 
of his precarious trust; the nations must rejoice 
in the presence of their sovereign; and the 
command of armies and treasures are at once 
the object and the instrument of his ambition. 
A change was scarcely visible as long as the 
lieutenants of the caliph were content with their 
vicarious title; while they solicited for them- 
selves or their sons a renewal of the Imperial 
grant, and still maintained on the coin, and in 
the public prayers, the name and prerogative of 
the commander of the faithful. But in the long 
and hereditary exercise of power, they assumed 
the pride and attributes of royalty; the alterna- 
tive of peace or war, of reward or punishment, 
depended solely on their will ; and the revenues 
of their government were reserved for local 
services or private magnificence. Instead of a 
regular supply of men and money, the successors 
of the prophet were flattered with the ostenta- 
tious gift of an elephant, or a cast of hawks, a 
suit of silk hangings, or some pounds of musk 

and amber. 103 

After the revolt of Spain from The independ. 
the temporal and spiritual supre- djmasties. 
macy of the Abbassides, the first symptoms of 
disobedience broke forth in the province of 
Africa. Ibrahim, the son of Aglab, the lieu- 
tenant of tlie vigilant and rigid Harun, be- 
queathed to the dynasty of the The Aciabites. 
labiies the inheritance of his name 
and power. The indolence or policy of the 
caliphs dissembled the injury and loss, and pur- 
sued only witli yioison the founder The Edrisites. 
of the EdrisiteSi^^^ who erected the A.i>.ssii>-907. 
kingdom and city of Fez on the shores of the 
Western Ocean, los In the East, the first dy- 
nasty was that of the Taherites TheTaheriies. 
the posterity of the valiant Taher, 313—872. 
who, in the civil wars of the sons of Harun, had 
seiwed with too much zeal and success the cause 
of Almamon, the younger brother. He was sent 
into honourable exile, to command on the banks 
of the Oxus ; and the independence of his suc- 
cessors, who reigned in Chorasan till the fourtli 
generation, was palliated by fiieir modest and 
respectful demeanour, the happiness of their 
subjects, and the security of their frontier. 
They were supplanted by one of those adven- 
turers so frequent in the annals of the East, 
who left his trade of a brazier (from whence the 
name of Soffarides) for the profes- The Soffiirides. 
Sion of a robber. In a nocturnal a.d. 872 - 902 , 
visit to the treasure of the prince of Sistan, 
Jacob, the son of Leith, stumbled over a lump 
of salt, which he unwarily tasted with his tongue. 


ion Pot the sect of the Carmathians, consult Elmacin (Hist. Sa- 
racen. p. 219. 221. 229. 231- 23S. 241. 243.), AbulpharafciuB (Dynast, 
p. 179-182.), Almlfeda (Anrml. Moslem, p. 218, 219, &c. 24.5. 265. 
Sri.), and D’Herbelot (Biblioth^que Orientale, p. 256— 25S. 635.). I 
find some inconsistencies of theology and chronology, ■wliich it vtould 
not be easy nor of much importance to reconcile. 

102 Hyde, Syntagma Dlssertat. tom.ii. p. 57. in Hist. Shahiludii. 

105 The dynasties of the Axabian empire may be studied in the 
Annals of Elmacin, Albupharagius, and Abulfeda, under the jnr^et 
years, in die dictionary of D'Herbelot, under the proper names. The 
tables of M. de Guignes (Hist- des Huns, tom. i.) exhibit a general 
chronology of the East, interspersed •wiflr some historical anecdotes ; 
but his attachment to national blood has sometimes confounded the 
order of time and place. 

104 The Aglabites and Edrisites are the professed subject of M. de 


Cardonne (Hist, de FAfrique et de I’Espagne sous la Domination des 
Arabes, tom. ii. p. 1—63.). 

105 TO escajie the rep^foach of error, I must criticise the inaccu- 
racies of M. de Guignes (tom. i. p. 359.) concerning the Edrisites. 
1. The dynasty and cjty of Fez could not be founded in the year of 
the Hegira 173, since the founder was a posllmmom child of a de- 
scendant of All, who fled from Mecca in the year 168- 2. This 
founder, Edris, the son of Edris, instead of living to the improbable 
age of 120 years, .4. H. 31.3, died A. H. 214, in the prime of manhood. 
3. The dynasty ended A. H. 307, twenty-three years sooner than it 
is Bred by the historian of the Huns. See the accurate Annalis of 
Abulfeda, p. 158, 159. 185. 2.38. 

106 The dynasties of the Taherites and Soffarides, witli the rise of 
that of the Samanides, are described in the original history and Datin 
yersion of Mirchond ; yet the most interesting facts had already been 
drained by the diligence of M, d’Hertielo*, 
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Salt, among the Orientals, is the symbol of hos- 
pitality, and the pious robber immediately retired 
without spoil or damage. The discovery of this 
honourable behaviour recommended Jacob to 
pardon and trust ; he led an army at first for his 
benefactor, at last for himself, subdued Persia, 
and threatened the residence of the Abbassides. 
On his inarch towards Bagdad, the conqueror 
was arrested by a fever. Pie gave audience in 
bed to the ambassador of the caliph ; and beside 
him on a table were exposed a naked cimeter, a 
crust of brown bread, and a bunch of onions. 
If I die,” said he, " your master is delivered 
« from his fears. If I live, this must determine 
between us. If I am vanquished, I can return 
“ without reluctance to the homely fare of my 
“ youth,” From the height where he stood, the 
descent would not have been so soft or harmless ; 
a timely death secured his own repose and that 
of the caliph, who paid with the most lavish 
concessions the retreat of his brother Amrou to 
the palaces of Shiraz and Ispahan. The Ab- 
bassides were too feeble to contend, too proud to 
forgive: they invited the powerful dynasty of 
TheSamanides. the SamanideSi who passed the Oxus 
A.D. 874-909. ten thousaiid horse, so poor, 
that their stirrups w'ere of wood 5 so brave, that 
they vanquished the SofFarian army, eight times 
more numerous than their own. The captive 
Amrou was sent in chains, a grateful offering to 
the court of Bagdad; and as the victor was 
content with the inheritance of Transoxiana and 
Chorasan, the realms of Persia returned for a 
while to the allegiance of the caliphs. The 
provinces of Syria and Egypt were twice dis- 
membered by their Turkish slaves of the race 
^ “*1 ZisAatw? These 

A. c. 868-905. barbarians, in religion and man- 
The ikshidites. ners the countrymen of Mahomet, 
A. D. 934-968. tjjg bloody factioiis 

of the palace to a provincial command and an 
independent throne : their names became famous 
and formidable in their time ; but the founders 
of these tw'o potent dynasties confessed, either in. 
words or actions, the vanity of ambition. The 
first on his death-bed implored the mercy of 
God to a sinner, ignorant of the limits of his 
own power: the second, in the midst of four 
hundred thousand soldiers and eight thousand 
slaves, concealed from every human eye the 
chamber where he attempted to sleep. Their 
sons were educated in the vices of kings ; and 
both Egypt and Syria w^ere recovered and pos- 
sessed by the Abbassides during an interval of 
thirty years. In the decline of their empire, 
Mesopotamia, with the important cities of Mosul 
and Aleppo, was occupied by the Arabian princes 
The Hama. ilamajdan* The poets 

k court could repeat, without 

’a blush, that nature had formed their 

JO7 M. de Guimes (Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. p. 124— 154.) has ex- 
hausted the Toulunides and Ikshidites of Hgypt, and thrown some 
light on the Carmathians and Ilamadanites. 

108 Hie est ultimus chalifah qui multum atque ssepius pro conrione 

E rarit. - - - - Puit etiam ultnntis qui otium cum erudjtis et facetis 
inibus fallere hilaritevque agere soleret. XJltimus tfedem ehali- 
ferum cui suratus, stipendia, rcaitm, et thesauri, culhiie,ca;teraque 
gmnis aulica pomps wrioruni chalifarum ad iostar comparata fuerint. 
Videbimus enim paulto poi»t quam indignia et serviUbus ludlbriis ex- 
'^tati, quatn ad Imtnilem fortunam ultiinuraque contemptum ahjecti 
fuennt fd .quondam potentissinai totius terrarum Oriemaliutn orbis 
'’©mini, Abuifed. Annal. Moslem, p. 261. I bsw given this passage 
$ the maimer and tone of Abulfeda, but the cast of Iiatin eloquence 
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countenances for beauty, their tongues for elo- 
quence, and their hands for liberality and valour; 
but the genuine tale of the elevation and reign 
of the Maniadmites exhibits a scene of treachery, 
murder, and parricide. At the same fatal pe- 
riod, the Persian kingdom %vas again usurped by 
the dynasty of the Jiowides, by the TheUmvides. 
sword' of three brothers, %vho, under A.n.i»53 -i()55, 
various names, were styled the support and co- 
Inmiis of the state, and who, from tlie Caspian 
Sea to the Ocean, would suiler no tyrants but 
themselves. Under their reign, the language 
and genius of Persia revived, and the Arabs, 
three hundred and four years after the death of 
Mahomet, were deprived of the sceptre of the 
East. 

Rahdi, the twentieth of the Ah- Fallon state 
bassides, and the thirty-ninth of the of 
succes.sors of Mahomet, was the last 
who deserved the title of commander of the 
faithful : ^^8 the last (says Abulfeda) who spoke 
to the people, or conversed with the learned; 
the last who, in the expense of his household, 
represented the wealth and magnihcence of the 
ancient caliphs. After him, the lords of the 
Eastern world 'were reduced to the most abject 
misery, and exposed to the blows and insults of 
a servile condition. The revolt of the provinces 
circumscribed their dominions within the walls 
of Bagdad ; but that capital still contained an 
innumerable multitude, vain of their past for- 
tune, discontented with their present state, and 
oppressed by the demands of a treasury which 
had formerly been replenished by the spoil and 
tribute of nations. Tlieir idleness was exercised 
by faction and controversy. Under the mask of 
piety, the rigid followers of Hanbal invaded 
the pleasures of domestic life, hurst into the 
houses of plebeians and princes, spilt the wine, 
broke the instruments, heat the musicians, and 
dishonoured, with infamous suspicions, the as- 
sociates of every handsome youth. In each 
profession, which allowed room for two persons, 
the^ one was a votary, the other an antagonist, of 
Ali ; and the Abbassides were awakened by the 
clamorous grief of the sectaries, who denied 
their title, and cursed their progenitors. A 
turbulent people could only be repressed by a 
military force ; but who could satisfy the avarice 
or assert the discipline of the mercenaries them- 
selves? The African and the Turkish guards 
drew their swords against each other, and the . 
chief commanders, the emirs al Omra,tio impri- 
soned or deposed their sovereigns, and violated 
die sanctuary of the mosch and haram. If the 
caliphs escaped to the camp or court of any 
neighbouring prince, their deliverance was a 
change of servitude, till they were prompted by 
despair to invite the Bowides, the sultans of 
Persia, v/ho silenced the factions of Bagdad by 

261—269. 283, &c.) has supplied me witli the most interesUng facts of 
this uanifpraph. ** 

109 Their master, on a similar occasion, showed himself of a moj^ 

indulgent and tolerating spirit. Ahmed Khn Hanbal the head of one 
ot the tour orthoclos was born at Hagdud A.H. J(U, and died 

there A. H. 241. Ho fought and suflered. in tile dispute concerning 
the creation of the Koran. " 

110 The office of vi/ir was superseded by the emir al Omra, Im- 
perator Imucratorum, a title lir.st instituted by liadhi, and which 
inergt.'d at Itmgth in the IJowldo.'i and Seljufcides : 'vectigalihxis, et tri* 
hutis, et ctiriis per onines regionost pra-feck, jussitquc in omnibus sug- 
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their irresistible arms. The civil and military 
powers were assumed by Moezaldowlat, the 
second of the three brothers, and a stipend of 
sixty thousand pounds sterling was assigned by 
liis generosity for the private expense of the 
commander of the faithful. But on the fortieth 
day, at the audience of the ambassadors of Cho- 
rasan, and in the presence of a trembling multi- 
tude, the caliph was dragged from his throne to 
a dungeon, by the command of the stranger, and 
the rude hands of his Dilemites. His palace 
was pillaged, his eyes were put out, and the 
mean ambition of the Abbassides aspired to the 
vacant station of danger and disgrace* In the 
school of adversity, the luxurious caliphs re- 
sumed the grave and abstemious virtues of the 
primitive times. Despoiled of their armour and 
silken robes, they fisted, they prayed, they stu- 
died the Koran and the tradition of the Son- 
iiites ; they performed, with zeal and knowledge, 
the functions of their ecclesiastical character. 
The respect of nations still waited on the suc- 
cessors of the apostle, the oracles of the law and 
conscience of the faithful ; and the weakness or 
division of their tyrants sometimes restored the 
Abbassides to the sovereignty of Bagdad. But 
their misfortunes had been embittered by the 
triumph of the Fatimites, the real or spurious 
progeny of Ali. Arising from the extremity of 
Africa, these successful rivals extinguished, in 
Egypt and Syria, both the spiritual and temporal 
authority of the Abbassides ; and the monarch of 
the Nile insulted the humble pontiff on the banks 
of the Tigris. 

E»to.Ertoof . 1“ decKning age of the ca- 
^ dregs, liphs, in the century which elapsed 
after the war of Theophilus and 
Motassem, the hostile transactions of the two 
nations were confined to some inroads by sea 
and land, the fruits of their close vicinity and 
indelible hatred. But when the Eastern world 
was convulsed and broken, the Greeks were 
roused from their lethargy by the hopes of con- 
qtiest and revenge. The Byzantine empire, 
since the accession of the Basilian race, had 
reposed in peace and dignity ; and they might 
encounter with their entire strength the front of 
some i^etty emir, whose rear was assaulted and 
threatened by his national foes of the Mahometan 
faith. The lofty titles of the morning star, and 
the death of the Saracens, m were applied in the 
public acclamations to Nicephorus Phocas, a 
prince as renowned in the camp as he was un- 

Redxiction of popular in the city. In the subor- 
crete. dinate station of great domestic, or 
general of the East, he reduced the island of 
Crete, and extirpated the nest of pirates who 
had so long defied, with impunity, the majesty 


of the empire. J is His military genius was dis- 
played in the conduct and success of the enter- 
prise, which had so often failed with loss and 
dishonour. The Saracens were confounded by 
the lauding of his troops on safe and level 
bridges, which he cast from the vessels to the 
shore. Seven months were consumed in the 
siege of Candia ; the despair of the native 
Cretans was stimulated by the frequent aid of 
their brethren of Africa and Spain ; and, after 
the massy wall and double ditch had been 
stormed by the Greeks, an hopeless conflict was 
still maintained in the streets and houses of the 
city. The wdiole island w’'as subdued in the 
capital, and a submissive people accepted, with- 
out resistance, the baptism of the conqueror, 
Constantinople applauded the long-forgotten 
pomp of a triumph; but the Imperial diadem 
was the sole reward that could repay the ser- 
vices, or satisfy tlie ambition, of Nicephorus. 

After the death of the younger The Eastern 
Romanus, the fourth in lineal de- SphSra? 
scent of the Basilian race, his wi- 
dow Theophania successively mar- a. d. 963 .J 975 . 
ried Nicephorus Phocas and his assassin John 
Ziraisces, the two heroes of the age. They 
reigned as the guardians and colleagues of her 
infant sons ; and the tw'elve years of their mi- 
litary command form the most splendid period 
of the Byzantine annals. The subjects and 
confederates; wdiom they led to war, appeared, 
at least in the eyes of an enemy, two hundred 
thousand strong ; and of these about thirty thou- 
sand W'ere armed with cuirasses: a trmii of 

four thousand mules attended their march ; and 
their evening camp was regularly fortified with 
an enclosure of iron spikes. A series of bloody 
and undecisive combats is nothing more than an 
anticipation of what would have been effected 
in a few years by the course of nature : but I 
shall briefly prosecute the conquests of the two 
emperors from the hills of Cappadocia to the 
desert of Bagdad. The sieges of Conau^tof 
Mopsuestia and Tarsus, in Cilicia, cdicia. 
first exercised the skill and perseverance of their 
troops, on whom, at this moment, I shall not 
hesitate to bestow the name of Romans, In 
the double city of Mopsuestia, which is divided 
by the river Sarus, two hundred thousand Mos- 
lems were predestined to death or slavery,^is a 
surprising degree of population, which must at 
least include the inhabitants of the dependent 
districts. They were surrounded and taken by 
assault; but Tarsus was reduced by the slow 
progress of famine ; and no sooner had the Sa- 
racens yielded on honourable terms than they 
were mortified by the distant and unprofitable 
view of the naval succours of Egypt. They 


in Liutprancl, whose choleric temper was embittered by his ttneasy 
situation, suj'gesfcs the names of reproach and contempt more applicable 
to Nicephorus than the vain titles of the Greeks, Ecce vemt Stella 
matatina, surgit Ecus, reverberat oblutu solis radios, pallida Sara* 
cenorum mors, Nicephoms /n-eSwv. 

112 Notwithstanding the insinuation of Zonaras, ksc « &c. 

(tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. 197.) it is an undoubted fact, that Crete was com- 
pletely and finally subdued by Niccjphonts Phocas (Pa|i;i, Critica, 
tom. iii. p. 873—S75. Meursius, Creta, 1. iii. c. 7. tom. lii. p. 464, 
465.). 

113 A Greek Eife of St. Nicon the Armenian was found in the 
Sforza library, and translated into Latin by the Jesuit Sirmond, for 
the use of Cardinal Baronins. This contemporaty legend casts a ray 
of light on Crete and Peloponnesus in the xth century. He found the 
newly -recovered island, focdis detestandm Agarenorum superstitionis 


vestigUs adhuc plenam ac refertam - - - - but the victorious mission- 
aiy, perhaps with some carnal aid, ad baptismum oinnes vermque 
fidei disciplinam pepulit. Ecclesiis per totain inaulam scdilicatis, &c. 
(Annul, Eccles. A. IK 961.). 

H4 Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 278, 279. Liutprancl was disposed 
to depreciate -uie Greek power, yet he owns that Nicephorus led 
against Assyria an array of eighty thousand men. 

115, Bu^nta fere milHa homlmun numerabat urbs (Abulfeda, 
Annal, IraBsiein. p. 231.) of Mopsuestia, or Masifa, Mampsysta, 
Mansista, Maihista, as it is corruptly, or perhaps more correctly, 
^yledltt the middle ages (Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 586. ). Yet I cannot 
credit this extreme populousness a few years after the testimony of the 
emperor Leo, ow yap rroXxnrXTjffia orpctTOv rott K Atft JSapj^afiOhi «<rr*v 
(Tactica, c.xviii. in Meursii Oper. tom. vi, p. 817-). 
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were dismissed v/itfi a safe-conduct to the con- 
fines of Syria; a part of the old Christians had 
quietly lived under their dominion; and the 
Yacant habitations were replenished by a new 
colony. But the mosch was converted into a 
stable ; the pulpit was delivered to the flames ; 
many rich crosses of gold and gems, the spoil 
of Asiatic churches, were made a grateful ofler- 
ing to the piety or avarice of the emperor ; and 
he transported the gates of Mopsuestia and 
Tarsus, which were fixed in the wall of Con- 
stantinople, an eternal monument of his victory. 

Invasion of After they bad forced and secured 
Syria. iiarrow passes of Mount Amanus, 

the two Roman princes repeatedly carried their 
anus into the heart of Syria. Yet, instead of 
assaulting the walls of Antioch, the humanity 
or superstition of Nicephorus appeared to re- 
spect the ancient metropolis of the East: he 
contented himself with drawing round the city 
a line of circumvallation ; left a stationary army ; 
and instructed his lieutenant to expect, without 
impatience, the return of spring. But in the 
depth of winter, in a dark and rainy night, an ad- 
venturous subaltern, with three hundred soldiers, 
approached the rampart, applied his scaling- 
ladders, occupied two adjacent towers, stood 
Arm against the pressure of multitudes, and 
bravely maintained his post till he was relieved 
by the tardy, though effectual, support of his 

Recovery of reluctant chief. The first tumult 
Antioch. slaughter and rapine subsided ; 
the reign of Caesar and of Christ was restored ; 
and the efforts of an hundred thousand Saracens, 
of the armies of Syria and the fleets of Afric, 
were consumed without effect before the walls 
of Antioch, The royal city of Aleppo was sub- 
ject to Seifeddowlat, of the dynasty of Hamadan, 
who clouded his past glory by the precipitate 
retreat which abandoned bis kingdom and capital 
to the Roman invaders. In his stately palace, 
that stood without the walls of Aleppo, they 
joyfully seized a well-furnished magazine of 
arms, a stable of fourteen hundred mules, and 
three hundred bags of silver and gold. But 
the walls of the city withstood the strokes of 
their battering-rams ; and the besiegers pitched 
their tents on the neighbouring mountain of 
Jaushan* Their retreat exasperated the quarrel 
of the townsmen and mercenaries ; the guard of 
the gates and ramparts was deserted ; and, while 
they furiously charged each other in the market- 
place, they were surprised and destroyed by the 
sword of a common enemy. The male sex was 
exterminated by the sword ; ten thousand youths 
were led into captivity ; the weight of the pre- 
cious spoil exceeded the strength and number 
of the beasts of burden; the superfluous re- 
mainder was burnt ; and, after a licentious pos- 
session of ten days, the Romans marched away 
from the naked and bleeding city. In their 
Syrian inroads they commanded the husbandmen 

116 The text of Leo the deacon, in tlie comipt names of Emeta and 
Myctar-sim, reveals the cities of Amida and Martyropolis (Miafarekin. 
SeeAbttlfeda, Geograph, p. 245. vers. Reisfce). Of the linear, Leo 
observes, urbs munita et illustris ; of the latter, cHara atque conspicua 
opibusque et pecore, reliquis ej«s provlnclis urblhtjs atque oppldis 
lotii?e prsestans. 

llTXJtetEcbataaapergeret Ag:areaorumquer«gIam«verteret - - , 
aiunt enim ’urbinm quas usquain sunt ac toto orbe exlstant felicM- 
mam esse atxroque ditisBimam (Leo Diacon. apnd Paglmn, tom. iv. 
jr. 34.). This splendid description, suite only with Bagdad, and cannot 


to cultivate their lands, that they themselves, 
in the ensuing season, iniglit reap the benefit : 
more than an hundred cities were reduced to 
obedience ; and eighteen pulpits of the principal 
moschs were committed to the flames to expiate 
the sacrilege of the disciples of Mahomet, The 
classic names of Hierapolis, Apamea, 'and Emesa, 
revive for a moment in the list of conquest : the 
emperor Zimisces encamped in the paradise of 
Damascus, and accepted the ransom of a sub- 
missive people ; and the torrent was only stopped 
by the impregnable fortress of Trijyoli, on the 
sea-coast of Phauncia. Since the Passageorthe 
days of Heraclius, the Euphrates, Eupimate.s. 
below the passage of Mount Taurus, had been 
impervious, and almost invisible, to the Greeks. 
The river yielded a free passage to the victorious 
Zimisces; and the historian may imitate the 
speed with which he overran the once famous 
cities of Samosata, Bdessa, Martyropolis, Ami- 
da, “6 and Nisibis, the ancient limit of the em- 
pire in the neighbourhood of the Tigris, His 
ardour was quickened by the desire of grasping 
the virgin treasures of Ecbatana,^!? a well-known 
name, under which the Byzantine writer has 
concealed the capital of the Abbassides, The 
consternation of the fugitives had already dif- 
fused the terror of his name; but the fancied 
riches of Bagdad had already been dissipated by 
the avarice and prodigality of domestic tyrants. 
The prayers of the people, and the najifwdr 
stern demands of the lieutenant of 
the Bowides, required the caliph to provide for 
the defence of the city. The helpless Mothi 
replied, that his arras, his revenues, and his pro- 
vinces, had been torn from his liands, and that 
he was ready to abdicate a dignity which ho was 
unable to support. The emir W’as inexorable ; 
the furniture of the palace was sold; and the 
paltry price of forty thousand pieces of gold was 
instantly consumed in private luxury. But tlie 
apprehensions of Bagdad were relieved by the 
retreat of the Greeks ; thirst and hunger guarded 
the deserts of Mesopotamia ; and the enqieror, 
satiated with glory, and laden with Oriental 
spoils, returned to Constantinople, and dis- 
played, in Ins triumph, the silk, tlie aromatic.s, 
and three hundred myriads of gold and silver. 
Yet the powers of the East had been bent, not 
broken, by this transient hurricane. After the 
departure of the Greeks, the fugitive princes 
. returned to their capitals ; the subjects disclaimed 
their involuntary oaths of allegiance; the Mos- 
lems again purified their temples, and overturned 
the idols of the saints and martyrs ; the Nesto- 
rians and Jacobites preferred a Saracen to an 
orthodox master ; and the numbers and spirit of 
the Melchites were inadequate to the support of 
the church and state. Of these extensive con- 
quests, Antioch, with the cities of Cilicia and the 
isle of Cyprus, was alone restored, a permanent 
and useful accession to the Roman empire. ^ *8 

possibly apply either to Hamatkn, the true Echatana (D’Anville, 
Gfeoff. Ancienne, tom. ii. ». 237.), or Tauris, which has beep com- 
mon y mistaken for that city. The name fjf Echatana, in the same 
indefinite s«ise, is transfevretl by a more cljissic authority (Clcem 
pro Ug -2 Manilla, c. 4.) to the royal st«it of Mithridatus, king of* 
Pontus. * 

118 See the Annals of Rlmaein, Abulpharagiua, and Ahnlfeda, 
from A. H. 3ol, to A. H. .y>l ; and the reigns of Nicepbonis I’hocas 
Zimisces, in the Chronicles or Zoiiaras (tom. ii, 1. xvi. 
p. xvn. 215.) and Cedrmis (Cotnpend, p. C49~. 6S4.). U'lieir 
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State of the Eastern Empire m the Tenth Cen-^ 
tnry* Extent and Eivmon. JFeaith and 
Revenue* — - Fcdace of Constivnimople* — Titles 
and Offices* • — Pride and Poiver of the Env- 
perors * — ^ Tactics of the Greeks, Arabs, and 
Franks. — Loss of the Latin Tongue. — Studies 
and Solitude of the Greeks. 

Memorials ^ histoiic light secms to 

of the Oreek beam froxB the darkness of the tenth 
emiuit. century. We open with curiosity 
and respect the royal volumes of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,^ which he composed at a ma- 
ture age for the instruction of his son, and which 
promise to unfold the state of the Eastern em- 
pire, both in peace and war, both at home and 
Works of abroad. In the first of these works 
PorpiSro”^ he minutely desci'ibes the pompous 
gemius. ceremonies of the church and palace 
of Constantinople, according to liis own practice 
and that of his predecessors.^ In the second, 
he attempts an accurate survey of the provinces, 
the themes, as they were then denominated, both 
of Europe and Asia.3 The system of Roman 
tactics, the discipline and order of the troops, 
and the military operations by land and sea, are 
explained in the third of these didactic collec- 
tions, which may be ascribed to Constantine or 
his father Leo.'^' In the fourth, of the adminis- 
tration of the empire, he reveals the secrets of 
the Byzantine policy, in friendly or hostile inter- 
course with the nations of the earth. The literary 
labours of the age, the practical systems of law, 
agriculture, and histoiy, might redound to the 
benefit of the subject and the honour of the 
Macedonian princes. The sixty books of the 
JBasilics,^ the code and pandects of civil juris- 
prudence, were gradually framed in the three 
first reigns of that prosperous dynasty. The art 
of agriculture had amused the leisure, and exer- 
cised the pens, of the Ixest and wisest of the 
ancients; and their chosen precepts are com- 
prised in the twenty books of the Geopoyiics^ of 
Constantine. At his command, the historical 
examples of vice and virtue were methodised in 
fifty-three books,? and every citizen might apply, 
to his contempoi*aries or himself, the lesson or 
the warning of j)ast times. From the august 

manifold defects are partly sxipplied by the IMS. historj' of Leo the 
deacon, which Pa^i obtained from the Benedictines, and has inserted 
ahno'.t entire, in a Latin version {Critica, tom. iii. p. 873. tom. iv. 
J..37.). 

1 The epithet of Tlopjtvpoycvrrro^, Porphyrogenitus, bom in tlie 
purple, is elegantly deiined by Claudian ; — 

Artlua })Vivatob nescit fortuna Penates ; 

Pt regnnm cum luce dedit. Cognata potestas 

Excepit Tyrio venerabile pignus in ostro. 

And Ducange, in Ins Greek and Latin Glossaries, produces many 
passages expressive of the same idea. 

2 A splendid MS. of Constantine, de Cocremoniis Aulae et Eedesia* 
Byzantinte, wandered from Constantinople to Buda, Frankfort, and 
Lbipsic, where it was published in a splendid edition by Leich and 
Reiske (A.D. 17.01, in tblio), with such lavish praise as editors never 
fail to bestow on the worthy or worthless object of their toil. 

3 See, in the first volume of Banduri's Imperium Orientale, Con- 
fitantinus de Thematibus, i>. 1—2*1. de Administvaudo Imperio, p.45— 
127. edit. Venet. The text of the old edition of Meursius i.s corrected 
from a MS. of the roval library of Paris, which Isaac Casaubon bad 
formerly seen (Epist. ad rolybium, n. 10.), and the sense is illustrated 
by two maps of u'ilUiim Desiisle, the prince of geographers till tiie 
appearance of the greater D’Anville. 

4 The Tactics of Leo and Constantine are published with the aid 
of some new MSS. in the great etUtion of the works of Meursius, by 
the learned John Lami (torn. vi. p. 5.31— £)2(K 1211—1417. Florent. 
1745), yet the text is still corrupt and mutilated, the version is still 
obscure and faulty. The Imperial library of Vienna would afford 
some valuable matarials to a new editor {Fabric. Bibliot. Griec. tom. vi, 
p. 369, 370.). 

5 On the subject of the BmVfcj, Pabricius (Bibliot. Grtec. tom. 3cii. 
p. 425— 514.), and Heineccius {Hist. Juris Romani, p. 396— 399.), 
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character of the legislator, the sovereign of the 
East descends to tlie more humble office of a 
teacher and a scribe : and if his successors and 
subjects were regardless of his paternal cares, 
7ve may inherit and enjoy the everlasting legacy. 

A closer survey will indeed reduce Thcirim- 
the value of the gift, and the grati- pt-nfections. 
tude of posterity: in the possession of these Im- 
perial treasures we may still deplore our poverty* 
and ignorance; and the fading glories of their 
authors will be oblitei'ated by indifference or 
contempt. The Basilics will sink to a broken 
copy, a partial and mutilated version in the 
Greek language, of the laws of Justinian ; but 
the sense of the old civilians is often superseded 
by the influence of bigotry : and the absolute 
prohibition of divorce, concubinage, and interest 
for money, enslaves the freedom of trade, and 
the happiness of jirivate life. In the historical 
book, a subject of Constantine might admire the 
inimitable virtues of Greece and Rome; he 
might learn to what a pitch of energy and eleva- 
tion the human character had formerly aspired. 
But a contrary effect must have been produced 
by a new edition of the lives of the saints, which 
the great logothete, or chancellor of the empire, 
was directed to prepare ; and the dark fund of 
superstition was enriched by the fabulous and 
florid legends of Simon the Metajdirast.^ The 
merits and miracles of the whole calendar are of 
less account in the eyes of a sage, than the toil 
of a single husbandman, who multiplies the gifts 
of the Creator, and supplies the food of his 
brethren. Yet the royal authors of the Geoponics 
were more seriously employed in expounding 
the precepts of the destroying art, which has 
been taught since the days of Xenophon,^ as 
the iirt of heroes and kings. But the Tadics of 
Leo and Constantine are mingled with the baser 
alloy of the age in which they lived. It was 
destitute of original geniu.s ; they implicitly tran- 
scribe the rules and maxims which had been 
confirmed by victories. It was unskilled in the 
propriety of style and method ; they blindly con- 
found the most distant and discordant institutions, 
the phalanx of Sparta and that of MacOdon, the 
legions of Cato and Trajan, of Augustus and 
Theodosius. Even the use, or at least the im- 
portance, of these military rudiments may be 

and Giatmone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 450—458.), as his- 
torical civilians, may be usefully consulted, xn books of this Greek 
code have been published, with a Latin version, by Charles Annibal 
Fabrottus (Paris, 1647), in seven tomes in folio ; iv other books have 
been since discovered, and are in.serted in G'rard Meernian’s Aovus 
Thesaurus Juris Civ. et Canon, tom. v. Of the whole work, the sixty 
books, John Leunclavius has printed (Basil, 1.575,) an eclophe or syn- 
opsis. The cxiii novels, or new laws, of Leo, may be found in the 
Corpus Juris Civilis 

6 I have used the last and best edition of the Geoponics (by Nicolas 
Niclas, Lipsiae, 1781, 2 vols. in octavo). I read in the preface, that 
the same emperor restored the lonp-for^fotten systems of rhetoric and 
philosophy ; and his two books of Hiimudricu, or Horse-physic, were 
published at I'aris, 1630, in folio (Fabric. Bibliot. <.isa.'C. tom. vi, 
P.493-5Q0.). 

7 Of these ttn books, or titles, only two have been preserved and 
printed, de Legationibus (by Fulvius Ursinus, Antwerp, 1582, and 
jDaniel Hceschelius, August. Vindei. 1(103), and de Virtutibus et 
Vitiis (by Henry Valesius, or de Valois, Paris, 1634), 

8 The life and writings of fciinion Mefaphrastes are de.scribod by 
HankiusldeScriptoribusByairnt. p.4l8— 4(;fJ.) Thus biographer <if the 
saints indulged himself in a loose paraphrase of the sense or nonsense 
of more ancient acts. His Greek rhetoric is again paraphrased in the 
Latin versiua of Surius, and scarcely a tliread can be now visible of 
the originaFtexture. 

9 According to the first book of the Cyropaidja, professors of tactic.s, 
a small part of the science of war, were already insittmed in Persia, 
by which .Greece must be understood. A good edition of all the 
Scriptbres Tacticl would be a task not unworthy of a. scholar. Ills 
industry might discover some new MSIS., and. his learning might ilhis. 
trate the military history of the ancients. But this scholar should bo 
likewise A soldier; and, alas 1 Quinttts Idlius is no more. 
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fairly questioned : their general theory is ^dictated 
by reason; but the merit, as well as difficulty, 
consists in the «app]ication. The discipline of a 
soldier is fornned by exercise rather than by 
study: the talents of a commander are appro- 
priated to those calm, though rapid, minds, 
whicli nature produces to decide the fate of 
ariuics and nations : the former is the habit of a 
life, the latter the glance of a moment ; and the 
battles won by lessons of tactics may be num- 
bered with the epic poems created from the rules 
of criticism. The book of ceremonies is a recital, 
tedious yet imperfect, of the despicable pageantry 
which had infected the church and state since the 
gradual decay of the purity of the one and the 
power of the other. A review of the themes or 
provinces might promise such authentic and 
useful information, as the curiosity of govern- 
ment only can obtain, instead of traditionary 
fables on the origin of the cities, and malicious 
epigrams on the vices of their inhabitants. 
Such information the historian would have been 
pleased to record: nor should his silence be 
condemned if the most interesting objects, the 
population of the capital and provinces, the 
amount of the taxes and revenues, the numbers 
of subjects and strangers who served under the 
Imperial standard, have been unnoticed by Leo 
the philosopher, and his son Constantine. His 
treatise of the public administration is stained 
with the same blemishes ; yet it is discriminated 
by peculiar merit : the antiquities of the nations 
may be doubtful or fabulous ; but the geography 
and manners of the barbaric world are delineated 
Embassy of with curious accutacy. Of these 
Liutpraaod. j^L^tions, the Franks alone were qua- 
lified to observe in their turn, and to describe, 
the metropo'lis of the East. The ambassador of 
the great Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has painted 
the state of Constantinople about the middle of 
the tenth century; his style is glowing, his nar- 
rative lively, his observation keen ; and even the 
prejudices and passions of Liutprand are stamped 
with an original character of freedom and ge- 
nius. From this scanty fund of foreign and 
domestic materials, I shall investigate the form 
and substance of the Byzantine empire ; the 
provinces and wealth, the civil government and 
military force, the character and literature, of 
the Greeks in a period of six hundred years, 
from the reign of Heraclius to the successful 
invasion of the Franks or Latins. 

Thetiieraeijor After the final division betw^een 
Theodosius, the swarms 
limits in every of barbarians from Scythia and Ger- 
many overspread the provinces and 
extinguished the empire of ancient Rome. The 
weakness of Constantinople was concealed by 
extent of dominion ; her limits were inviolate, or 
at least entire; and thekingdom of Justinian was 
enlarged by the splendid acquisition of Africa 

10 After observinpf that the demerit of the Cappadocians rose in 
proportion to their rank and riches, he inserts a more pointed epigram, 
wMch ifi ascribed to Deraodocus : 

KttTTTraffowsjv iror' e\t.dvct Kcutr) ffawcv, cCyXo- Kct,i mm} 

KarSavSf yevva/^ttn} atfioro^ io^oXow. 

The sting is precisely the same with tlie French epigram against 
Freron s Xln seriient mordit J ean Freron — Eh hien ? te serjient en 
moumt. But as the Baris wits are seldom read In, the Anthology, I 
^otild be fwrions to learn through what channel it was conveyed, for 
piicir imitation (Constantin, Porphyrocen. de Themat. c,Ji» Erunfc. 
Analeot. Gr^c. tom. ii. p. 66. BvodaS Anthologja, 1. il. p. 244,). 


and Italy. But the possession of these new 
conquests was transient and precarious; and 
almost a moiety of the Eastern empire was torn 
away by the arms of the Saracens. Syria and 
Egypt were oppressed by the Arabian caliphs ; 
and, after the reduction of Africa, their lieu- 
tenants invaded and subdued the Roman pro- 
vince which had been changed into the Gothic 
monarchy of Spain. The islands of the Medi- 
terranean were not inaccessible to their naval 
powers ; and it was from their extreme stations, 
the harbours of Crete and the fortresses of Cilicia, 
that the fiiithful or rebel emirs insulted the ma- 
jesty of the throne and capital. The remaining 
provinces under the obedience of the emperors 
were cast into a new mould ; and the jurisdiction 
of the presidents, the consulars, and the counts, 
was superseded by the institution of the f //ernes, 
or military governments, which prevailed under 
the successors of Heraclius, and are described 
by the pen of the royal author. Of the twenty- 
nine themes, twelve in Europe and seventeen in 
Asia, the origin is obscure, the etymology doubt- 
ful or capricious : the limits were arbitrary and 
fluctuating; but some particular names that 
sound the most strangely to our ear were de- 
rived from the character and attributes of the 
troops that w'ere maintained at the expense, and 
for the guard, of the respective divisions. The 
vanity of the Greek princes most eagerly grasped 
the shadow of conquest and the memory of lost 
dominion. A new Mesopotamia was created on 
the western side of the Euphrates : the appelbi- 
tion and pr^tor of Sicily were transferred to a 
naiTOw slip of Calabria ; and a fragment of the 
duchy of Beneventum was promoted to the style 
and title of the theme of Lombardy, In the 
decline of the Arabian empire, the successors of 
Constantine might indulge their pride in more 
solid advantages. The victories of Nicephoros, 
John 2imisces, and Basil the Second, revived 
the fame, and enlarged the boundaries, of the 
Roman name : the province of Cilicia, the me- 
tropolis of Antioch, the islands of Crete and 
Cyprus, were restored to the allegiance of Christ 
and Cajsar ; one third of Italy w'as annexed to 
the throne of Constantinople : the kingdom of 
Bulgaria was destroyed ; and the last sovereigns 
of the Macedonian dynasty extended their sway 
from the sources of the Tigris to the neighbour- 
hood of Rome. In the eleventh century, the 
prospect was again clouded by new enemies and 
new misfortunes: the relics of Italy were sivept 
aw'ay by the Norman adventurers ; and almost 
all the Asiatic branches were dissevered from the 
Roman trunk by the Turkish conquerors. After 
these losses, the emperors of the Comnenian family 
continued to reign from the Danube to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and from Belgrade to Nice, Trebizond, 
and the winding stream of the Meander. The 
spacious provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and 


11 The Le^fitio Liurtrandi Episcopi CromonenKis acl Nictmhonim 

1 hTCain, Is msertecl in, Mvinitori, Scriptores llmim ItuHcanim, 
tom.ii. parsi. * / 

12 See Constantine de ThemaUbns, in Banduri, tom. I. p. l-3r). 

^0 owns, thiit the word is ovk vaXaut, is used l)jr Maurice 

p'straTaRem. l. li, c. 2.) for a kfcion, from %vhence the ntime was e.asily 

^ province (Bucange, Gloss. Grtnc. tom. u 
p. 487, 48y. Some etymologies are att<}roi>ted for the Onsician, Op- 
timatian, Thracesian, themes. * > 
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Greece, were obedient to their sceptre ; the pos- 
session of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete, was ac- 
companied by the fifty islands of the iEgean or 
Ploly Sea ; and the remnant of their empire 
transcends the measure of the largest of the Eu- 
ropean kingdoms. 

The same princes might assert, with dignity 
and truth, that of all the monarclis of Chris- 
ten doni tliey possessed the greatest city,!-* the 
most ample revenue, the most flourishing and 
Oonemi u’C'Uth State. With the decline 

ami populous-^ and fall of the empire, the cities of 
the West had decayed and fallen; 
nor could the ruins of Home, or the mud 
walls, wooden hovels, and narrow precincts, of 
Paris and London, prepare the Latin stranger 
to contemplate the situation and extent of Con- 
stantinople, her stately palaces and churches, 
and the arts and luxury of an innumerable 
people. Her treasures might attract, but her 
virgin strength had repelled, and still promised 
to repel, the audacious invasion of the Persian 
and Bulgarian, the Arab and the Russian. The 
provinces were less fortunate and impregnable ; 
and few districts, few cities, could be discovered 
which had not been violated by some fierce bar- 
barian, impatient to despoil, because he was 
hopeless to possess. From the age of Justinian 
the Eastern empire was sinking below its former 
level : the powei's of destruction were more ac- 
tive than those of improvement ; and the cala- 
mities of war %vere embittered by the more 
permanent evils of civil and ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny. The captive who had escaped from the 
barbarians was often stripped and imprisoned 
by the ministers of his sovereign: the Greek 
superstition relaxed the mind by prayer, and 
emaciated the body by fasting ; and the multitude 
of convents and festivals diverted many hands 
and manj^ days from the temporal service of 
mankind. Yet the subjects of the Byzantine 
empire were still the most dexterous and diligent 
of nations ; their country was blessed by nature 
with every advantage of soil, climate, and situ- 
ation ; and, in the support and restoration of the 
arts, their patient and peaceful temper was moi’e 
useful than the warlike spirit and feudal anarchy 
of Europe. The provinces that still adhered to 
the empire were repeopled and enriched by the 
misfortunes of those which %vcre irrecoverably 
lost. From the yoke of the caliphs, the Catholics 
of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, retired to the alle- 
giance of their prince, to the society of their 
brethren : the moveable wealth, which eludes the 
search of oppression, accompanied and alleviated 
their exile ; and Constantinople received into 
her bosom the fugitive trade of Alexandria and 
Tyre. The chiefs of Armenia and Scythia, -who 
fled from hostile or religious persecution, were 
hospitably entertained : their followers were en- 

13 Ay toe weXayof, as it is styled by the modem Greeks, from which 
the comipt names of Airhipdapo, I'Archipel, and the Arches, have 
been transformed by Kcograpnera and seamen (U’AnviUe, G^ographie 
Anciemic, toni. i. p. 281. Analyse de la Carte do la Or6ce, v. GQ,). 
The numbers of monks or caloyers in all the islands tmd the adjacent 
mountain of Athos (Obscrvviti'ons de Eelon, fol. 32, verso), monte 
santo, might justify the epithet of holy, Aywy, a slight alteration from , 
the original aiyatof, imposed by the Uorians, who, in their dialect, 
gave the figurative name of atysc, or goats, to the bounding waves 
{Vfwsius, aiiud Cellarium, Geograph. Antiq. tom.i. p, 829.). 

If According to the Jewish traveller who Inul visited Europe and 
Asia, Constantinople was equalled only by Bagdad, the great city of 


couraged to build new cities and to cultivate 
waste lands ; and many spots, both in Europe 
and Asia, preserved tlie name, the manners, or 
at least the memory, of these national colonies. 
Even the tribes of barbarians, who had seated 
themselves in arms on the territory of the empire, 
were gradually reclaimed to the laws of the 
church and state : and as long as they were se- 
parated from the Greeks, their posterity supplied 
a race of faithful and obedient soldiers. Did we 
possess sufficient materials to survey the twenty- 
nine themes of the Byzantine monarchy, our 
curiosity might be satisfied with a chosen ex- 
ample : it is fortunate enough that the clearest 
light should be thrown on the most interesting 
province, and the name of Pelotoj^istesus will 
awaken the attention of the classic reader. 

As early as the eighth century, „ ^ 

in the troubled reign of the Icorio- poniiesus : 
clasts, Greece, and even Pelopon- 
nesus,!^ 'were overrun by some Sclavonian bands 
who outstripped the royal standard of Bulgaria. 
The strangers of old, Cadmus, and Danaus, and 
Pelops, had planted in that fruitful soil the seeds 
of policy and learning ; but the savages of the 
north eradicated what yet remained of their 
sickly and withered roots. In this irruption, 
the country and the inhabitants were trans- 
formed; the Grecian blood was contaminated: 
and the proudest nobles of Peloponnesus were 
branded with the names of foreigners and slaves* 
By the diligence of succeeding princes, the 
land was in some measure purified from the 
barbarians ; and the humble remnant w'as bound 
by an oath of obedience, tribute, and military 
service, which they often renew’ed and often 
violated. The siege of Patras was formed by a 
singular concurrence of the Sclavonians of Pe- 
loponnesus and the Sai*acens of Africa. In 
their last distress, a pious fiction of the approach 
of the praetor of Corinth revived the courage 
of the citizens. Their sally was bold and suc- 
cessful ; the strangers embarked, the rebels sub- 
mitted, and the gloiy of the day was ascribed to 
a phantom or a stranger, who fought in the 
foremost ranks under the character of St. An- 
drew the apostle. The shrine which contained 
bis relics was decorated with the trophies of 
victory, and the captive race was for ever de- 
voted to the service and vassalage of the me- 
tropolitan church of Patras, By the revolt of 
two Sclavonian tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Helos and Lacedaemon, the peace of the penin- 
sula was often disturbed. They sometimes in- 
sulted the weakness, and sometimes resisted the 
oppression, of the Byzantine government, till at 
length the apiiroach of their hostile brethren 
extorted a golden bull to define the rights and 
obligations of the Ezzerites and Milengi, whose 
annual tribute was defined at twelve hundi'ed 


the IswaelitttJ (Voyage de Benjamin de Tud^ile, par Baratier, tom. i, 
e.5. p. 46.}. 

15 Ttatra -f) xeopa. xat ysyove jSap/Sapoc, says Constan- 

tine (Thematibws, i. ii. c. 6. p. 25.), in a style as barbarous as tlie idea, 
virhich he oonfinnsj, as usual, by a foolish epij'rani. The epitomiser 
of Strabo likewise observes, leai vw de -jracrav Hwcipov, jKfft EXXaJa* 
Kat. idaKedovu/uv, teat. UeXo-n-ovijcrov, SAtvflat treXa^ok vepovrai 
p. vii. p. 98. edit. Hudson) : a passage which leads Dodweli a weary 
dance (Geograph. Minor, tom. ii. dis.sert. vi. ii, 170—191.}, to enu- 
merate the inroads of the Sclavi, and to fix the date (A, JD. 980) of 
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pieces of gold. From these strangers the Im- 
perial geographer has accurately distinguished 
a domestic and perhaps original race, who, in 
some degree, might derive their blood from the 
Freemen of much-iiijured Helots. The liber- 
LwTda. ality of the Komans, and especially 
of Augustus, had enfranchised the maritime 
cities from the dominion of Sparta ; and the 
continuance of the same benefit ennobled tliem 
with the title of Elmthero - or Free -Laconians. 

In the time of Constantine Porpliyrogenitus, 
they had acquired the name of Mainotes, under 
which they dishonour the claim of liberty by the 
inhuman pillage of all that is shipwrecked on 
their rocky shores. Their territory, barren of 
corn, but fruitful of olives, extended to the Cape 
of Malea : they accepted a chief or prince from 
the Byzantine praator, and a light tribute of four 
hundred pieces of gold was the badge of their 
immunity, rather than of their dependence. 
The freemen of Laconia assumed the character 
of Romans, and long adhered to the religion of 
the Greeks. By the zeal of the emperor Basil, 
they were baptized in the faith of Christ ; but 
the altars of Venus and Neptune had been 
crowned by these rustic votaries five hundred 
years after they were proscribed in the Roman 
world. In the theme of Pelopon- 
SSof pJit nesus,i7 forty cities were still num- 
ponnesus. bered, and the declining state of 
Sparta, Argos, and Corinth, may be suspended 
in the tenth century, at an equal distance, per- 
liaps, between their antique splendour and their 
present desolation. The duty of military ser- 
vice, either in person or by substitute, was im- 
posed on the lands or benefices of the province : 
a sum of five pieces of gold was assessed on 
each of the substantial tenants ; and the same 
capitation was shared among several heads of in- 
ferior value. On the proclamation of an Italian 
war, the Peloponnesians excused themselves by 
a voluntary oblation of one hundred pounds of 
gold (four thousand pounds sterling), and a 
thousand horses with their arms and trappings. 
The churches and monasteries furnished their 
contingent; a sacrilegious profit was extorted 
from the sale of ecclesiastical honours ; and the 
indigent bishop of Leucadiais was made re- 
sponsible for a pension of one hundred pieces 
of gold. 

, But the wealth of the province, 
esveciaiiy of and the trust of the revenue, were 

'* founded on the fair and plentiful 

produce of trade and manufactures ; and some 
symptoms of liberal policy may be traced in a 
law which exempts from all personal taxes the 
mariners of Peloponnesus, and the workmen in 
parchment and purple. This denomination may- 
be fairly applied or extended to the manufactures 
of linen, woollen, and more especially of silk : 
the two former of wluch had flourished in 

16 StraboTi. (teograph. 1. viii. p. 562. Pausanias, Grsec. Descrlptio, 
l.iii,c.21.p.26.t,§C5. Plin.Hist. Natur.l*iv.c.8, 

17 Constantin, tie Administrando Imperio, I. ii, c. 50,51, 52. 

IS The rock of Ijcxicate was the sotithem promontory of hia island 
and diocese. Had he been the exclusive jKU&rdian. of the Lover's 
J^ap,so vrell known to the readers of Ovid (Epfet. Sappho) and the 
bt>e<:tator, he might have been the richest prelate of the Greek 
church. 

IS I/eucatenms mibi juravit episcopua, quotannis eedesiam suam 
dehere Niceinioxo anreos centum persolvmt, similiter et ceteras plus 
mihusve secundum vires suns (Liutprand in L^t. p. 489.). 

80 See Constantine (in YU. BasU. c. 74, 75, 7^. 195. 197. i» Script. 


Greece since the days of Homer; and the last 
was Introduced perhaps as early as the reign of 
Justinian, These arts, which were exercised at 
Corinth, Thebes, and Argos, afforded food and 
occupation to a numerous people : the men, 
women, and children, were distributed accord- 
ing to their age and strength ; and if many of 
these were domestic slaves, their masters, who 
directed the work and enjoyed the profit, were 
of a free and honourable condition. The gifts 
which a rich and generous matron of Pelopon- 
nesus presented to the emperor Basil, her adopted 
son, were doubtless fabricated in the Grecian 
looms. Danielis bestowed a carpet of fine wool, 
of a pattern which imitated the spots of a pea- 
cock’s tail, of a magnitude to overspread the floor 
of a new church, erected in the triple name of 
Christ, of Michael the archangel, and of the 
prophet Elijah. She gave six hundred pieces 
of silk and linen, of various use and denomina- 
tion ; the silk was painted with the Tyrian dye, 
and adorned by the labours of the needle ; and 
the linen was so exquisitely fine, that an entire 
piece might be rolled in the hollow of a 
In his description of the Greek manufactures, an 
historian of Sicily discriminates their price, ac- 
cording to the weight and quality of the silk, 
the closeness of the texture, the beauty of the 
colours, and the taste and materials of the em- 
broidery. A single, or even a double or treble 
thread, was thought sufficient for ordinary sale ; 
but the union of six threads composed a piece 
of stronger and more costly workmanship* 
Among the colours, he celebrates, with affect- 
ation of eloquence, the fiery blaze of the scarlet, 
and the softer lustre of the green. The em- 
broidery was raised either in silk or gold : the 
more simple ornament of stripes or circles was 
surpassed by the nicer imitation of flowers : the 
vestments that were fabricated for the palace or 
the altar often glittered with precious stones; 
and the figures were delineated in strings of 
Oriental pearls.su Till the twelfth century, 
Greece alone, of all the countries of Christen- 
dom, was possessed of the insect who is taught 
by nature, and of the W'orkmen who are instructed 
by art, to prepare this elegant luxury. But the 
secret had been stolen by the dexterity and dili- 
gence of the Arabs : the caliphs of the East and 
West scorned to boiTow from the unbelievers 
their furniture and apparel ; and two cities of 
Spain, Almeria and Lisbon, -were famous for tlie 
manufacture, the use, and perhaps the export- 
ation, of silk. It was first introduced into Sicily 
bytheNonnans;_andthisemigTation 
or trade distinguishes the victorj*' of fram Greece 
Roger from the uniform and fruit- 
less hostilities of every age. After the sack of 
Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, his lieutenant em- 
barked wnth a captive train of weavers and arti- 
ficers of both sexes, a trophy glorious to their 

f ost Thcophancm), who allows himsj'If to use many technical or bar. 

aroua words : barbarom, says he, m rtav rroXXtov naXap yap 

rrrt rottrott KOivoXcKruv^ Ducange labours on some ; but he was not 
a weaver. 

21 The Tnanufacture.s of Palermo, as they are describe by Hugo 
Falcai^this {Hist. Sicxila in proem, in Muratori Script. Keram Itau- 
cariim, tom. v. p. 256,), is a copy of tho.se of Greece. Without traw- 
a^cribing his declamatory sentences, wbieh I have softened in the text, 
I sliall observe, that in this pas-sage the gtranee word narmiamata is 
very properly changed for turanHunivaia by Cai’isius, tlie lirst editor- 
Falcfindus lived about the year 1190. 
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master, and disgraceful to the Greek emperor. ^3 
The king of Sicily was not Insensible of the 
value of the present; and, in the restitution of 
the prisoners, he excepted only the male and fe- 
male manufacturers of Thebes and Corinth, who 
labour, says the Byzantine histoi'ian, under a 
barbarous lord, like the old Eretrians in the ser- 
vice of Darius. 33 A stately edifice, in the pa- 
lace of Palermo, was erected for the use of this 
industrious colony ; 3^ and the art was propagated 
by their children and disciples to satisfy the in- 
creasing demand of the western world. The 
decay of the looms of Sicily may be ascribed to 
the troubles of the island, and the competition 
of the Italian cities. In the year thirteen hun- 
dred and fourteen, Lucca alone, among her sister 
republics, enjoyed the lucrative monopoly.35 A 
domestic revolution dispersed the manufacturers 
to Florence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, and even 
the countries beyond the Alps; and thirteen 
years after this event, the statutes of Modena 
enjoin the planting of mulberry trees, and regu- 
late the duties on raw silk.33 The northeim cli- 
mates are less propitious to the education of the 
silk-worm ; but the industry of France and Eng- 
land 37 is supplied and enriched by the produc- 
tions of Italy and China. 

Revenue of ^ must repeat the complaint that 

the Greek the vague and scanty metnorials of 

empire. times will not afford any just esti- 

mate of the taxes, the revenue, and the resources 
of the Greek empire^ From every province of 
Europe and Asia the rivulets of gold and silver 
discharged into the Imperial reservoir a copious 
and perennial stream. The separation of the 
branches from the trunk increased the relative 
magnitude of Constantinople ; and tlie maxims 
of despotism contracted the state to the capital, 
the capital to the palace, and the palace to the 
royal person. A Jewish traveller, who visited 
the East in the twelfth century, is lost in his ad- 
miration of the Byzantine riches. ** It is here,” 
says Benjamin of Tudela, “in the queen of 
“ cities, that the tributes of the Greek empire 
“ are annually deposited, and the lofty towers 
“ are filled with precious magazines of silk, 
“ purple, and gold. It is said, that Constanti- 
“ nople pays each day to her sovereign twenty 
“ thousand pieces of gold ; w'hich are levied on 
“ the shops, taverns, and markets, on the mer- 
chants of Persia and Egypt, of Russia and 
“ Hungary, of Italy and Spain, who frequent 
“ the cajjital by sea and land.” 28 In all pecu- 
niai-y matters, the authority of a Jew is doubtless 
respectable; but as the three hundred and sixty- 


five days would produce a yearly income exceed- 
ing seven millions sterling, I am tempted to 
retrench at least the numerous festivals of tlie 
Greek calendar. The mass of treasure that was 
saved by Theodora and Basil the Second will 
suggest a splendid, though indefinite, idea of 
their supplies and resources. The mother of 
Michael, before she retired to a cloister, at- 
tempted to check or expose the prodigality of 
her ungrateful son, by a free and faithful ac- 
count of the wealth which he inherited; one 
hundred and nine thousand pounds of gold, 
and three hundred thousand of silver, the fruits 
of her own economy and that of her deceased 
husband. 29 The avarice of Basil is not less re- 
nowned than Ills valour and fortune ; his victorious 
armies were paid and rewarded without breaking 
into the mass of two hundred thousand pounds 
of gold (about eight millions sterling), which 
he had buried in the subterraneous vaults of the 
palace. 30 Such accumulation of treasure is re- 
jected by the theory and practice of modern 
policy ; and we are more apt to compute the 
national riches by the use and abuse of the pub- 
lic credit. Yet the maxims of antiquity are still 
embraced by a monarch formidable to his ene- 
mies; by a republic respectable to her allies; 
and both have attained their respective ends, of 
military power, and domestic tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for 
the present ■wants, or reserved for iiSuSSho 
the future use, of the state, the first 
and most sacred demand was for the pomp and 
pleasure of the emperor ; and his discretion 
only could define the measure of his private 
expense. The princes of Constantinople were 
far removed from the simplicity of nature ; yet, 
with the revolving seasons, they were led by 
taste or fashion to withdi-aw to a purer air, from 
the smoke and tumult of the capital. They 
enjoyed, or affected to enjoy, the rustic festival 
of the vintage : their leisure was amused by the 
exercise of the chase and the calmer occupation 
of fishing, and, in the summer heats, they were 
shaded from the sun, and refreshed by the cool- 
ing breezes from the sea. The coasts and islands 
of Asia and Europe were covered wdlh their 
magnificent villas ; but, instead of the modest 
art which secretly strives to hide itself and to 
decorate the sceneiy of nature, the marble struc- 
ture of their gardens served only to expose the 
riches of the lord, and the labours of the archi- 
tect. The successive casualties of inheritance 
and forfeiture had rendered the sovereign pro- 
prietor of many stately houses in the city and 


22 Inde ad interioraGraeciaa progress!, Cotinthum,Tnehas, Athenas, 
antiqua nobilitate celebres, expugnant ; et, maxima ibidem prmda di- 
repta, opitices etiam, qui sericos pannos texere solent, ob ignomixiiam 
Imperatoris ilUus, suique principis gloriam, captives deducunt. Quos 
Rogerius, in Palermo Sicilia! inetropoli collocans, artem texendi suos 
edocero prsecepit ; et exhinc prmdicta ars ilia, prins h Graecis tanttim 
inter Christianos habita, .Romanis patere ctepit inceniis (Otho Frisin- 
gen. de Gestis Frederici 1. 1. i. c. 33. in Muratori Script. Ital. tom. v}. 
p. G6S.). This exception allows the bishop to celebrate Lisbon and 
Almeria in sericorum pannorum opificio prajnobili^injBa {in Chron, 
apud Muratori, Annali dTtalia, tom. ix. p. 

25 Nicetas in Manuel, 1. ii. c. 8. p. G5. He describes these Greeks 
as skilled cutjt/jiovc otfova? iipatvew, as Carv Trpo<Tavaiixwrae T<ov ifaju- 

TOfv Kcut, •xpveronra.mrtov cttoTmv. 

24 Hugo Falcandus styles them nobiles ofHcinas. The Arabs had 
not intreduced silk, though they had planted canes and made sugar 
in theplain of Palermo. 

25 die Life of Castruccio Casticani, not by Machiavel, but by 
his more autlientic biographer Nicholas Tcgrimi. Muratori, who has 


inserted it in the xith volume of bis Scriptores, quotes this curious 
passage in his Italian Antiquities {torn. i. dissert, xxv, p. 378.). 

26 From the MS. statutes, as they are quoted by IViuxatosi in hi$ 
Italian Antiquities (tom. ii. dissert, xxx. p. 46—48.). 

27 The broad silk raantifacture was established in England in the 
year 1620 (Anderson’s Chronological Deduction, vol. ii. p.4.) : bxit it 
is to the revocation of the edict of Nantes that we owe the Spitaliields 
colony. 

28 Voyage de Benjamin de TudUe, tom. i. c. 5. p. 44—52. The 
Hebrew text has been translated into French by that marvellous child 
Baratier, who has added a volume of crude learning. The errors and 
fictions of the Jewish rabbi are not a sufficient ground to deny the 
reality of his travels. 

29 See the continuatcor of Thcophanes (I. iv. p. 107.), Cedrenus 
{p. 544.), and Zonaras (tom. U. 1. xvi. p. 167.). 

30 Zonaras (tom. ii, 1. xvii. p. 225.), instead of pounds, uses the 
more classic appellation of talents, which, in a literal sense and strict 
eomputaUcai, would multiply sixty-fold the treasure of Basil. 
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suburbs, of whicb twelve were appropriated to 
The aiace of the ministers of State j but the great 
coJstantfnoJie. palace, 31 thc Centre of the Imperial 
residence was fixed during eleven centuries to 
the same position, between the hippodrome, the 
cathedral of St. Sophia, and the gardens, which 
descended by many a terrace to the shores of 
the Propontis. The primitive edifice of the first 
Constantine was a copy, or rival, of ancient 
Eome; the gradual improvements of his suc- 
cessors aspired to emulate the wonders of the 
old world, 3- and in the tenth century, the 
Byzantine palace excited die admiration, at 
least of the Latins, by an unquestionable pre- 
eminence of strength, size, and magnificence. 33 
But the toil and treasure of so many ages had 
produced a vast and irregular pile : each sepa- 
rate building was marked with the character of 
the times and of the founder ; and the want of 
space might excuse the reigning monarch who 
demolished, perhaps with secret satisfaction, the 
W’orks of his predecessors. The economy of the 
emperor Theophilus allowed a more free and 
ample scope for his domestic luxury and splen- 
dour. A favourite ambassador, who had asto- 
nished the Abbassides themselves by his pride 
and liberality, presented on his return the model 
of a palace, which the caliph of Bagdad had 
recently constructed on the banks of the Tigris. 
The model was instantly copied and surpassed : 
the new buildings of Theophilus 34 were accom- 
panied with gardens, and with five churches, one 
of wliich was conspicuous for size and beauty : 
it was crowned with three domes, the roof of 
gilt brass reposed on columns of Italian marble, 
and the walls were incrusted with marbles of 
various colours. In the face of the church, a 
semicircular portico, of the figure and name of 
the Greek sigma, was supported by fifteen 
columns of Phrygian marble, and the subter- 
raneous vaults were of a similar construction. 
The square before the sigma was decorated with 
a fountain, and the margin of the bason was 
lined and encompassed with plates of silver. In 
the beginning of each season, the bason, instead 
of water, ivas replenished with the most exqui- 
site fruits, which were abandoned to the popu- 
lace for the entertainment of the prince. He 
enjoyed this tumultuous spectacle from a throne 
resplendent with gold and gems, which was 
raised by a marble staircase to the height of a 
lofty terrace. Below the throne were seated the 
otHcers of his guards, the magistrates, the chiefs 
of the factions of the circus ; the inferior steps 
were occupied by the people, and the place 
below was covered with troops of dancers, 
singers, and pantomimes* The square was sur- 

31 Fot a copious and minute description of the Imperial palace, 
ponstantinop. Christiana (1. u. c. 4. p. 113_1S3.) of Ducange, 
tlie I illeniont of the middle ages. Never has laborious (lermany 
produced two antiquarians more laborious and accurate than these 
two natives of lively France. 

S'2 The Byxantine palace surimses the Capitol, the palace of Per- 
gamusji the Rufinian wood {^aiSpov aya'kjia), the temple Adrian 
at Cyzicus, the pyramids, the rharus, &c. according to an epigram 
(Anthplog. Graic. 1. iv. *' .. » , 


lively, ure coilected in Brunck ( Analect. Grsec. tom. ; 

but this is wanting. 

33 COTstandnopolitanum Palathim non pulchrJtddine solum, rerum 

etiam tortitudine, omnibus quas tmquam videram mwnitlonihus praa- 
»tat (.bmtprand. Hist. 1. v. c. 9. p, 465.). * 

34 the Monymous continuator of I'heophanes fp.39. 61. 86.). 

vmoiaxl have followed In tiie neat and concise attract qf he Bwu 
{Hist. duBas Empire, tom. xiv.p, 436. 438.). w ^ 


rounded by the hall of justice, the arsenal, and 
the various offices of business and pleasure; 
and the purple chamber was named from the 
annual distribution of robes of scarlet and pur- 
ple by the hand of tlie empress herself The 
long series of the apartments was adapted to the 
seasons, and decorated with marble and por- 
phyry, with painting, sculpture, and mosaics, 
with a profusion of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. His fanciful magnificence employed the 
skill and patience of such artists as the times 
could afibrd ; but the taste of Athens %vould 
have despised their frivolous and costly labours ; 
a golden tree, with its leaves and branches, 
which sheltered a multitude of birds warbling 
their artificial notes, and two Hons of massy gold, 
and of the natural size, who looked and roared 
like their brethren of the forest. The successors 
of Theophilus, of the Basilian and Comnenian 
dynasties, 'i.vere not less ambitious of leaving 
some memorial of their residence; and the 
portion of the palace most splendid and august, 
was dignified with the title of the golden tridU 


With becoming modesty, 


Fiirniture and 


the rich and noble Greeks aspired atteiuiance, 
to imitate their sovereign, and when they passed 
through the streets on horseback, in their robes 
of silk and embroidery, they w^ere mistaken bj 
the children for kings. 36 A matron of Pelo- 
ponnesus, 3 7 who bad cherished the infant for- 
tunes of Basil the Macedonian, was excited by 
tenderness or vanity to visit the greatness of her 
adopted son. In a journey of five hundred 
miles from Patras to Constantinople, her age or 
indolence declined the fatigue of an liorse or 
carriage : the soft litter or bed of Danielis was 
transported on the shoulders of ten robinst 
slaves ; and as they were relieved at easy dis- 
tances, a band of three hundred was selected 
for the performance of this service. She was 
entertained in the Byzantine palace with filial 
reverence, and the honours of a queen ; and 
whatever might be the origin of her wealth, her 
gifts were not unworthy of the regal dignity. 
I have already described the fine and curious 
manufactures of Peloponnesus, of linen, silk, 
and woollen ; but the most acceptable of Iier 
presents consisted in three hundred beautiliil 
youths, of whom one hundred were eunuchs; 3S 
“ for she was not ignorant,” says the historian, 
that the air of the palace is more congenial 
to such insects, than a shepherd’s dairy to the 
“ files of the summer.” During her lifetime, 
she bestowed the greater j>art of her estates in 
Peloponnesus, and her testament instituted Leo, 
the son of Basil, her universal heir. After the 
payment of the legacies, fourscore villas or 

35 In anreo tridinio qui« pr«‘stantior cst para jsotCMitissiinus {the 
mwyor Rmnttnnt) tiepfens t’a'terus partes (Jiliis) <lihtvil)iiorat (Liut- 
praiid. Hist. I. v. c. 9. p. For this lax signification of Trldi- 

nium (a'dificiiim trJa vd plura is-Xom; scilicet orcyc ccmijdectcns), see 
JlHcange (Gloss, (jra‘c. et (Ibservations sur .foinvilk*, i». 210.), and 
Iteiske (ad Constant, inum de Cmnnuniis, p. 7.), 

3#; In equis vecti (says Benjamin of Tndda) regnm filiis vids-nwr 
perminiles. I prefer the Latin vershm of Constuxitine I’Entpereur 
(p. 4(i,J to the Frencli of Baraticr (tom. i. p. •19.), 

37 the ncconnt of her journey, munificence, and tostament, in 
197 ^ grandson Constantine (c. 74, 75, 76. p. 195— 

3S Canamatium {Kap^l.f^aS€^;, Ducange, Gloss.) Gra'ci voennt, am- 
putatJS virililms et virgft, puemm cunudniru qtios Vcrduiicnses tner- 
catores ob immensum lucrum faccre solent et in Hisnanium dneere 
(Liutprand, 1* vi- c. 5. p. 470.) — The last ahomination of the aljoinin- 
*ule slave-trade ' Yet I am surprised, to find in the xtli century, such 
active speculations of coiiunerce in Lorraine. 
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farms were added to tlie Imperial domain: and 
three thousand slaves of Hanielis were enfran- 
chised by their new lord, and transplanted as a 
colony to the Italian coast. From this example 
of a private matron, we may estimate the 
wealth and magnificence of the emperors. Yet 
our enjoyments are confined by a naiTow circle ; 
and, whatsoever may be its value, the luxury of 
life is possessed with more innocence and safety 
by the master of his own, than by the steward 
of the public, fortune. 

Honours mid I" “ absolute government, 

titles of the which levels the distinctions of 

mpena am y. plebeian birth, the so- 

vereign is the sole fountain of honour ; and the 
rank, both in the palace and the empire, de- 
pends on the titles and offices which are be- 
stowed and resumed by his arbitrary will. 
Above a thousand years, from Vespasian to 
Alexius Comnenus,39 the C(^sar was the second 
person, or at least the second degree, after the 
supreme title of Augustus was more freely 
communicated to the sons and brothers of the 
reigning monarch. To elude without violating 
his promise to a powerful associate, the hus- 
band of his sister, and, without giving himself 
an equal, to reward the piety of his brother 
Isaac, the crafty Alexius interposed a new and 
supei'eminent dignity. The happy flexibility 
of the Greek tongue allowed him to compound 
the names of Augustus and Emperor (Sebastos 
and Autocrator), and the union produced the 
sonorous title of Sebastocmtor. He was exalted 
above the Caesar on the first step of the throne ; 
the public acclamations repeated his name; and 
he was only distinguished from the sovereign 
by some peculiar ornaments of the head and 
feet. The emperor alone could assume the 
purple or red buskins, and the close diadem or 
tiara, which imitated the fashion of the Persian 
kings. 40 It was an high pyramidal cap of cloth 
or silk, almost concealed by a profusion of 
pearls and jewels : the crown was formed by an 
horizontal circle and two arches of gold : at the 
summit, the point of their intersection, was 
placed a globe or cross, and two strings or 
lappets of pearl depended on either cheek. 
Instead of red, the buskins of the Sebastocrator 
and Caisar were green; and on their open 
coronets or crowns, the precious gems were 
more sparingly distributed. Beside and below 
the Ca3sar, the fancy of Alexius created the 
jPanhypersehastos and the 'Protosehastos, whose 
sound and signification will satisfy a Grecian 
ear. They imply a superiority and a priori^ 
above the simple name of Augustus ; and this 

5f) See the Alexiacl (1. iii. p. 7S, 79.) of Anna Comnena, who, ex- 
cept in filial piety, may be comparm to Mademoiselle de Montpensier. 
In her awful reverence for titles and forms, she styles her father 
^iri<rrrifiovapxv^> the inventor of tliis royal art, the rtxw? tsxpwv, and 
tnrumf/jLrj e7rtirr>)/4.a>v. 

40 SrcyLi/xa, SLaSrj/ia ; see Keiske, ad Ceremoniale, p. 14, 

15. Ducango has given a learned dissertation on tlte crowns of Con- 
stantinople, Home, France, &c. (hut .Toinville, xxv. p. 2S9-— 303.); 
hut of his Uiirty-four models, none exactly tally with ^lime’s descrip- 
tion. 

41 Tars exstans curls, solo diaderaate dispar, 

Ordine pro reruin vocitatus Ciira-Patoh' ; 

gays the African Corippus (de Laudibus Justini, 1. i. 136.) ; and in 
the same century (the vitb), Cassiodonia represents him, who, virgd 
aurea decoratus, inter tmmerosa obseejuia primus ante pedes regis 
incederet (Variar. vii. 5.). But this great officer (unknown), awerrt- 
yvmarroi;, exercising no function, vvv Se ovSe/J-tetv, was cast down by 
the modem Greeks to the xvtlr rank (Codin. c. 5. p. 65.). 

42 Nicetas (in Manuel. I, vii. c. i.) defines him etc fi t^arivanv 4>^v7} 


sacred and primitive title of the Roman prince 
was degraded to the kinsmen and servants of 
the Byzantine court. The daughter of Alexius 
applauds, with fond complacency, this artful 
gradation of hopes and honours; but the science 
of words is accessible to the meanest capacity ; 
and this vain dictionary was easily enriched by 
the pride of his successors. To their favourite 
sons or brothers, they imparted the more lofty 
appellation of Lord or Despot, which was illus- 
trated widi new ornaments and prerogatives, 
and placed immediately after the person of the 
emperor himself. The five titles of, 1. Despot ^ 
2. Sebastocrator ; 3. Caisar ; 4. Panhypersebastos ^ 
and, 5. Protosehastos; w^ere usually confined to 
the princes of his blood : they were the ema- 
nations of his majesty, but as they exercised no 
regular functions, their existence was useless, 
and their authority precarious. 

But in every monarchy the 
substantial powers or government palace, the state, 
must be divided and exercised by 
the ministers of the palace and treasury, the 
fleet and army. The titles alone can differ; 
and in the revolution of ages, the counts and 
praefects, the praetor and quaestor, insensibly 
descended, while their servants rose above their 
heads to the first honours of the state. 1. In a 
monarchy, which refers every object to the per- 
son of the prince, the care and ceremonies of 
the palace form the most respectable depart- 
ment. The Chiropalata,‘^^ so illustrious in the 
age of Justinian, was supplanted by the Proto-- 
vesliare, whose primitive functions were limited 
to the custody of the wardrobe. From thence 
his jurisdiction was extended over the numerous 
menials of pomp and luxury ; and he presided 
with his silver wand at the public and private 
audience. 2. In the ancient system of Con- 
stantine, the name of Logothete, or accountant, 
was applied to tiie receivers of the finances : the 
principal officers were distinguished as the Lo- 
gotlietes of the domain, of the posts, the army, 
the private and public treasure ; and the great 
Logothete, the supreme guardian of the laws 
and revenues, is compared with the chancellor 
of the Latin monarchies, His discerning eye 
pervaded the civil administration ; and he was 
assisted, in due subordination, by the eparch or 
prsefect of the city, the first secretary, and the 
keepers of the privy seal, the archives, and the 
red or purple ink which was reserved for the 
sacred signature of the emperor alone. 43 The 
introductor and interpreter of foreign ambas- 
sadors were the great Chiauss 44 and the Drago- 
man>43 two names of Turkish origin, and which 

KayKeXaptOTt, i&c S’ EXAiywec eirroicv A^oBenjv. Yet the epithet of 
fteyat was added by the elder Audronicus (IJucange, tom. i. p. S22, 
S23.). 

43 From Leo I. (A. D* 470.) the Imperial ink, which is still visible 
on some original acts, was a mixture of vermilion and cinnabar, or 
purple. The emperor’s guardians, -who shared in this prerogative, 
always marked in green ink the indiction, and the month, b^ee the 
Dictfonnaire Diplomatique (tom. i. p. 511—613.) a valuable abridg- 
ment. 

44 The sultan sent a 2 miow« to Alexius (Anna Comnena, 1. ri, 
p. 170. Diicange ad loc.); and Pachymer often speaks of the jieya^ 
rtatws (1. vii. c. 1. 1. xii. c. 30. I. xiii. c. 22.). The Chiaoush basha 
is now at the head of 700 officers (Rycaut’s Ottoman Empire, p. 349. 
octavo edition). 

45 Tagerman is the Arabic name of an interpreter (D'Herhelot, 
p. 854, 855.) ; Wpeoros reov ifip-'^vevaiv ofiv Kotvcoi ovo/iafooert Spayo- 
wawffUff, says Codinm (c. v. No. 70. p. 67.), See Villehardouin (No. 96.), 
Bnsbequius (Epist. iv. p. 338.), and Ducange (Observations eur ViUe- 
hardooin, and Gloss. Gxaec. et Latin.). 
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are still ftimiliar to the Sublime Porte. 3- From 
the humble style and service of guards, the 
Domestics insensibly rose to the station of ge- 
nerals; the military themes of the East and 
West, the legions of Europe and Asia, were 
often divided, till the great Domestic was finally 
invested with the universal and absolute com- 
mand of the land forces. The Frotostrator, in 
his original functions, was the assistant of the 
emperor when he mounted on horseback; he 
gradually became the lieutenant of the great 
Domestic in the field; and his jurisdiction 
extended over the stables, the cavalry, and the 
royal train of hunting and hawking. The Stra^ 
tapedarch was the great judge of the camp ; the 
Protospatkaire commanded the guards ; the 
stable,^^ the great Mteriarcfh and the jeofyth, 
were the separate chiefs of the Franks, the bar- 
barians, and the Varangi, or English, the mer- 
cenary strangers, who, in the decay of the 
national spirit, formed the nerve of the Byzan- 
tine armies. 4. The naval powers were under 
the command of the great Duke ; in his absence 
they obeyed the great Druiigaire of the fleet: 
and, in his place, the Emir, or admiral, a name 
of Saracen extraction, ^7 but which has been 
naturalised in all the modern languages of 
Europe. Of these officers, and of many more 
whom it would be useless to enumerate, the 
civil and military hierarchy was framed. Their 
honours and emoluments, their dress and titles, 
their mutual salutations and respective pre-emi- 
nence, were balanced with more exquisite labour 
than would have fixed the constitution of a free 
people ; and the code was almost perfect when 
this baseless fabric, the monument of pride and 
servitude, was for ever buried in the ruins of 
the empire.*^® 

■ Adoration of ^be 

the emperor, most humble postures, which devo- 
tion has applied to the Supreme Being, have 
been prostituted by flattery and fear to creatures 
of the same nature with ourselves. The mode 
of adoratio7i,‘^^ of falling prostrate on the ground, 
and kissing the feet of the emperor, was bor- 
rowed by Diocletian from Persian servitude ; 
but it w'as continued and aggravated till the last 
age of the Greek monarchy. Excepting only 
on Sundays, when it w'as waved, from a motive 
of religious pride, this humiliating reverence 
was exacted from all who entered the royal 
presence, from tite princes invested with the 
diadem and puj-ple, and from the ambassadors 
wdio represented their independent sovereigns, 
the caliphs of Asia, Egypt, or Spain, the kings 
of France and Italy, and the Latin emperors of 
ancient Rome. In his transactions of business, 
Liutprand, bishop of Cremona, asserted the 


4C KowocrravXoff, or xovroirravXof, a Corruption from the ] 
Comes stabuli, or the P’rench Coimetable. In a military seni 


t Latin 

, . - - — — / sense, it 

■was used, by the Greeks in the xith century, at least as early as in 
‘France.,,-;, ■ 

47 It was directly borrowed from the Normans. In the xiith 
■cetitury, Giaimone reckons tlie atlmiral of Sicily among the great 
-"Officers. 

• 4S Tliiis sketch of honours and officers is drawn from George Co- 
'dinua CuTopalata, who survived the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks : hk elaborate, though trifling, work (de Officiis Ecclesias et 
Aulae C. P.) has been illustrated by the not^ of Goar, and the Uiree 
■books of Gnetser. a learned Jesuit. 

45) The respectful salutation of carrying the hand to the mouth, ad 
' is the toot of the Latin word, adotv adorare. See oujr learned 


frec spirit of a Frank and the dignity of his 
master Otho. Yet his sincerity can- Rtveption of 
not disguise the abasement of his anjbassadors. 
first audience. When he approached the throne, 
the birds of the golden tree began to warble 
their notes, whicli were accompanied by the 
roarings of the two Hons of gold. With his 
two companions Liutprand was compelled to 
bow and to fall prostrate ; and thrice he touched 
the ground with his forehead. He arose; but 
in the short interval, the throne hud lieen hoisted 
by an engine from the floor to the deling, the 
Imperial figure appeared in new and more 
gorgeous apparel, and the interview was con- 
cluded in haughty and majestic silence. In 
this honest and curious narrative the bishoj) of 
Cremona represents the ceremonies of the By- 
zantine court, which are still practised in the 
Sublime Porte, and wMdi were preserved in 
the last age by the dukes of Muscovy or Russia, 
After a long journey by tlie sea and land, from 
Venice to Constantinople, the ambassador halted 
at the golden gate, till he was conducted by the 
formal officers to the hospitable palace prepared 
for his reception ; but this palace was a prison, 
and his jealous keepers prohibited all social 
intercourse either with strangers or natives. At 
his first audience, he oflered the gifts of liis 
master, slaves, and golden vases, and costly 
armour. The ostentatious payment of the of- 
ficers and troops displayed before his eyes the 
riches of the empire : he was entertained at a 
royal banquet,*! in wliich the ambassadors of 
the nations were marshalled by the esteem or 
contempt of the Greeks: from his own table, 
the emperor, as the most signal favour, .sent the 
plates which he had bisted ; and his favourites 
were dismissed with a robe of honour. In 
the morning and evening of each day, bis civil 
and military servants attended their duty in the 
palace ; their labour was repaid by the sight, 
perhaps by the smile, of their lord; his com- 
mands were signified by a nod or a sign ; but 
all earthly greatness stood silent and submissive 
in his presence. In his regular or 
extraordinary processions through acclamations, 
the capital, he unveiled his person to the public 
view ; the rites of policy w’ere connected n ith 
those of religion, and his visits to the principal 
churches were regulated by the festivals of tlie 
Greek calendai". On the eve of these proces- 
sions, the gracious or devout intention of the 
monarch was proclaimed by the heralds. The 
streets were cleared and purified ; the pavement 
was strewed with flowers ; the most precious 
furniture, the gold and silver plate, and silken 
hangings, were displayed from the windows and 
balconies, and a severe discipline restrained and 

den (vol. ill. p. S-ia.), in his Tides of Honour. It seems, 

from the Ist book of Herodotus, to he of Cer-sian origin. 

fiO rile t-wo embfi-ssies of Liutjirand to Constmitniople, all that he 
saw or sufferetl in the Gm'k ciijutal, are nicasantlv dencvilved hv him- 
self (Hist. I. yi, c. 1—4. p. 4(il)— 47 1 . J.t‘gatio ad JS'icephorum I’hooam . 
p. 479— 4S9.). 

51 Among the amusements of the feast, a boy balanced on his fore, 
hejul, a pike, or pole, twenty-four f<((t long, w'lth a cro.ss bar of two 
cubits a little below the top. Two boys, naked, tbotigh cinctured 
(eampesfraii) together, and singly, cUmh<'tl, stood, plaved, descended, 
dec, ita me stupidum rotldidit : utrum niirabilius nesci'o {p, 470.). At 
another repast an homily of Chrysostom on the Acts of the Apastles 
was read efati voce non Latine {p. 4S5.). 

52 is not liionrohably derived from Oala, or Caloat, to Arabic a 
robe of honour (Eeiske, Not. to Ceremon* p. 84*). 
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silenced tlie tumult of the populace. The 
march was opened by the military officers at 
tlie head of their troops ; they were followed in 
long order by the magistrates and ministers of 
the civil government ; the person of the emperor 
w’as guarded by his eunuchs and domestics, and 
at the church door he was solemnly received by 
the patriarch and his clergy. The task of ap- 
plause was not abandoned to the rude and 
spontaneous voices of the crowd. The most 
convenient stations were o<:cupied by the bands 
of the blue and green fs.jtions of the circus; 
and their furious conflicts, which had shaken 
the capital, were insensibly sunk to an emula- 
tion of servitude. From either side they echoed 
in responsive melody the praises of the emperor ; 
their poets and musicians directed the choir, and 
long life 53 and victory w'ere the burden of every 
song. The same acclamatious were performed 
at the audience, the banquet, and the church ; 
and as an evidence of boundless sw^ay, they 
were repeated in the Latin, 54 Gothic, Persian, 
French, and even English language, 55 by the 
mercenaries who sustained the real or flctitious 
character of those nations. By the pen of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, this science of form 
and flattery has been reduced into a pompous 
and trifling volume, 56 which the vanity of suc- 
ceeding times might enrich with an ample sup- 
plement. Yet the calmer reflection of a prince 
would surely suggest, that the same acclamations 
were applied to every cliaracter and every reign : 
and if he had risen from a private rank, he 
might remember, that his own voice had been 
the loudest and most eager in applause, at the 
very moment when he envied the fortune, or 
conspired against the life, of his predecessor. 57 

Man-iaseof priiices of the North, of the 

nations, savs Constantine, without 

nations. faith 01 * tame, were ambitious of 
mingling their blood with the blood of the 
Caesars, by their marriage with a royal virgin, 
or by the nuptials of their daughters with a 
Homan prince. 58 The aged monarch, in his in- 
structions to his son, reveals the secret maxims 
of policy and pride; and suggests the most 
decent reasons for refusing these insolent and 
unreasonable demands. Every animal, says the 
discreet emperor, is prompted by nature to seek 
a mate among the animals of his ow'u species ; 
and the human species is divided into various 
tribes, by the distinction of language, religion, 
and manners. A just regard to the purity of 
descent preserves the harmony of public and 
private life ; but the mixture of foreign blood 
is the fruitful source of disorder and discord. 
Such had ever been the opinion and practice 
of the sage Romans; their jurisprudence pro- 

53 UoXvxfiovi^et.v is explained by (Codin. c. 7. Ducange, 

Gloss. (jya'C. tom. i. p. llili).). 

64 Kwwepficr j^eovg ■fjfj.trcpvup. fiftrrpovfi — /©t/crop atp ae/xrrea — 

H/iTrtptfTopcf 1JV fiovXraq avvos (Cercmon. C. 75* p. 215.). 
The want of the Latin V, obliged the Greeks to employ their ^ ; nor 
do they regard qtiantity. Till he recollected the true language, tliese 
strange sentences might puzzle a professor. 

55 Btipayyot Kara, tijv rraraiav yXtoaaav KOt ovrot, rfyow IvKXivtcm 
woXvxpovLiovcri. {Codin, p. JJO.). 1 wish he had preserved tlie words, 
however corrupt, of their English acclamation. 

5fi For all these ceremonies, see the professed "work of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, with the notes, or ratner dissertations, of his Ger- 
man liters, Leich and Keiske. For the rank of the standing cour- 
tiers, p* SO. not. 23. 52.; for the adoration, except on Sundays, p. 515. 
240. not- 131.; the processions, p. 2, &c. not. p. 3, &c. ; the accla- 
mationsj, paesint, not. 25, &c.,* the factions and Hippodrome, p, 177— 


scribed the marriage of a citizen and a stranger ; 
in the days of freedom, and virtue, a senator 
would have scorned to naatch his daughter with 
a king : the glory of Marc Antony was sullied 
by an Egyptian wife ; 59 and the emperor Titus 
was compelled, by popular censure, to dismiss 
with reluctance the reluctant Berenice. 60 This 
perpetual interdict w^as ratified by the fabulous 
sanction of the great Constantine. The ambas- 
sadors of the nations, more especially of the 
unbelieving nations, were solemnly admonished, 
that such strange alliances had been condemned 
by the founder of the church and imaginary lw 
city. The irrevocable law was of Constantine, 
inscribed on the altar of St. Sophia ; and the 
impious prince who should stain the majesty of 
the purple w-as excluded from tlie civil and 
ecclesiastical communion of the Romans. If 
the ambassadors w^ere instructed by any false 
brethren in the Byzantine Iiistory, they might 
produce three memorable examples of the vio- 
lation of this imaginary law : the marriage of 
Leo, or rather of his father, Constantine the 
Fourth, with the daughter of the king of the 
Chozars, the nuptials of the grand-daughter of 
Romanus with a Bulgarian prince, and the 
union of Bertha of France or Italy with young 
Romanus, the son of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus himself. To these objections three an- 
swers were prepared, which solved the difficulty 
and established the law. I. The ^ 3 ^. 

deed and the guilt of Constantine ^ ceptiL. ’ 
Copronymus were acknowledged. 

The Isaurian heretic, who sullied the baptismal 
font, and declared war against the holy images, 
had indeed embraced a barbarian wife. By this 
inpious alliance he accomplished the measure of 
his crimes, and w’as devoted to the just censure 
of the church and of posterity. II. The second. 
Romanus could not be alleged as a.jd.S'H. 
a legitimate emperor ; he was a plebeian 
usurper, ignorant of the laws, and regardless of 
the honour, of the monarchy. His son Chris- 
topher, the father of the bride, w'as the third in 
rank in the college of princes, at once the sub- 
ject and the accomplice of a rebellious parent. 
The Bulgarians were sincere and devout Chris- 
tians; and the safety of the empire, with the 
redemption of many thousand captives, de- 
pended on this preposterous alliance. Yet no 
consideration could dispense from the law of 
Constantine: the clergy, the senate, and the 
people, disapproved the conduct of Romanus ; 
and he was reproached, both in his life and 
death, as the author of the public disgrace. 
III. For the marriage of his owm The third- 
son with the daughter of Hugo a.i>.943. 
king of Italy, a more honourable defence is 

21'l. not. 9. 9.3, &c. ; the Gothic games, n. 221. not. 111.; vintage, 
p, 217. not. 109. i nauch more information is scattered over the 'work. 

57 Et private Othoni et nuper eadem dicenti nota adnlatio (Tacit. 
Hist. 1. S5.). 

68 The xliith chapter, de Administratione Imperii, may he ex- 
plained andn'ctified hy the Familia* Byzantinai of Oncange. 

59 Seqaiturque nefas iElgyptia conjunx (Virgil, jEneid, vjii. 688.). 
Yet this Egyptian 'wife "was the daughter of a long line of kings. 
^Juid te mutavit (says Antony in a private letter to Aug-ustus) an 
quod reginam ineo ? Uxor xnea est (Sutton . in August, c. 69.), Yet 1 
nrnch question (for I cannot stay to enquire), whether the triumvir ever 
dared to celebrate his marriage either with Homan or Egyptian rites- 

60 Berenicem invitus invitam dimisit (Suetonius in Tito, c. 7. ). 
Have I observed else’where, that this Jewish t)eauty was at this time 
above fifty years of age ? The judicious Ilaciue has most discreetly 
suppressed both her age and her coantry. 
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contrived by the wise Forphyrogenitus. Con- 
stantine, the great and holy, esteemed the 
fidelity and valour of the Franks; 61 and his 
prophetic spirit beheld the vision of their future 
greatness. They alone were excepted from the 
general prohibition: Hugo king of France 
was the lineal descendant of Charlemagne ; 63 
and his daughter Bertha inherited the prero- 
gatives of her family and nation. The voice of 
truth and malice insensibly betrayed the fraud 
or error of the Impeiaal court. The patri- 
monial estate of Hugo was reduced from the 
monarchy of France to the simple county of 
Arles; though it vras not denied, that, in the 
confusion of the times, he had usurped the sove- 
reignty of Provence, and invaded the kingdom 
of Italy. His father was a private noble ; and 
if Bertha derived her female descent from the 
Carlovingian line, every step was polluted with 
illegitimacy or vice. The grandmother of Hugo 
was the famous Valdrada, the concubine, rather 
than the wife, of the second Lothair; whose 
adultery, divorce, and second nuptials, had pro- 
voked against him the thunders of the Vatican, 
His mother, as she was styled, the great Bertha, 
was successively the wife of the count of Arles 
and of the marquis of Tuscany: France and 
Italy were scandalised by her gallantries : and, 
till the age of threescore, her lovers, of every 
degree, were the zealous servants of her ambi- 
tion, The example of maternal incontinence 
was copied by the king of Italy ; and the three 
favourite concubines of Hugo were decorated 
with the classic names of Venus, Juno, and 
Semele.63 The daughter of Venus was granted 
to the solicitations of the Byzantine court : her 
name of Bertha was changed to that of Eu- 
doxia ; and she was wedded, or rather betrothed, 
to young Romanus, the future heir of the 
empire of the East. The consummation of this 
foreign alliance was suspended by the tender 
age of the two parties ; and, at the end of five 
years, the union was dissolved by the death of 
the virgin spouse. The second wife of the 
emperor Romanus was a maiden of plebeian, 
but of Roman, birth : and their two daughters, 
Theophano and Anne, were given in marriage 
othoofGer- priiices of the earth. The 

many. “ eldest WES bestowed, as the pledge 
.D. 72. peace, on the eldest son of the 
great Otho, who had solicited this alliance with 
arms and embassies. It might legally be ques- 
tioned how far a Saxon was entitled to the pri- 
vilege of the French nation : but every scruple 
was silenced by the fame and piety of a hero 
who had restored the empire of the West. 

61 Constantine was made to praise the evyeveta, and trepiAaveta of 

the Franks, with whom he claimed a private and public alliance. 
The French writers (Isaac Casauhon in Dedicat- Polybii) are hifchlv 
delighted with these compliments. ^ 

62 Constantine Ponphyrogenitus (de Administrat. Imp. c. 26.) ex- 
hibits a pedigree ana life of the illustrious kina Hugo 

fitfyog Ovyo>vot). A more correct idea may be formed from the Cri- 
dcisni of Pagi, the Annals of Muratori, and the Abridfiment of 
St. Marc, A. D. 925-946. 

65 After the mention of the three goddesses, Liutprand very natu- 
rally adds, et quoniam non rex solus iis abutebatur, earum nati ex 
incertis patribus origlnem ducunt (Hist. 1- Iv, c. 6.) : for the marriage 
of the younger Bertha, see Hist. I. v. c. 6.} for the incontinence of 
the elder, dulcis exerdtio Hymenaei, U ii. o. 15. j for the virtues and 
vices of Hugo, 1, ili. c. 5. Yet it must not be fotgot, that tlie bishop 
or Cmrtcaia was a lover of scandal. 

64 Ueet IJla Imperatrix Graeca sibi et aliJs fuisset satis utilis, et 
opHma, dec- is the pteaunble of an inimical miter, apud Pa^, tom. iv. 
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After tlie death of her father-in-law and hus- 
band, The<q)hauo governed Home, Italy, and 
Gex'inany, during the minority of her son, the 
tliird Otho; and the Xyatins have praised the 
virtues of an empress, who saeriticed to a 
superior duty the remembrance of her coun- 
try. 64 In the nuptials of her sister Anne, 
every prejudice was lost, and every consiiler- 
ation of dignity was superseded, by the stronger 
argument of necessity and fear. A ^ ^ 

Pagan of the North, Wolodomir, 
great prince of Russia, aspired to 
a daugliter of the Roman purple; and his 
claim was enforced by the threats of war, the 
promise of conversion, and the oiler of a 
powerful succour against a domestic rebel. A 
victim of her religion and country, tlie Grecian 
princess was torn from the palace of her fathers, 
and condemned to a savage reign and an hope- 
less exile on the banks of the Borystheiies, or 
in the neighbourhood of the polar circle. 65 
Yet the marriage of Anno was fortunate and 
fruitful: the daughter of her grandson Jero- 
slaus was recommended by her Imperial de- 
scent ; and the king of France, Henry I., sougiit 
a wife on the last borders of Europe and 

Christendom. 66 

In the Byzantine palace, the cm- ^ 
peror was the first slave of the cere- 
monies which he imposed, of the rigid forms 
which regulated each word and gesture, besieged 
him in the palace, and violated tlie leisure of 
his rural solitude. But the lives aiul fortunes 
of millions hung on his arbitrary will : and tlie 
firmest minds, superior to the allurements of 
pomp and luxury, may be seduced by the more 
active pleasure of commanding their equals. 
The legislative and executive powers were cen- 
tered in the person of the monarch, and the last 
remains of the authority of the senate were finally 
eradicated by Leo the philosopher. 67 A lethargy 
of servitude had benumbed the minds of the 
Greeks: in the wildest tumults of rebellion 
they never aspired to the idea of a free constitu- 
tion ; and the private character of the prince was 
the only source and measure of their ]nil)lic hap- 
piness. Superstition rivetted their chains ; in the 
church of St. Sophia ho was solemnly crowned 
by the patriarch; at the foot of the altar, 
they pledged their passive and unconditional 
obedience to his government and family. On 
his side he engaged to abstain as Coronation 
much as possible from the capital 
punishments of death and mutilation; his or- 
thodox creed was subscribed with his own hand, 
and he promised to obey the decrees of the seven 

A. n. 9S9, No. 5 . Her marriase and principal actions may be found 
in Mmatori, Pagl, and bt. Marc, tinder the proper years. 

Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 699. Zonariis, tom. ii. p. 221. Blmadn, 
Hist. Saraceaica, 1, iii. c. 6. Nestor apucl Levesque, tom. ii. p. 112. 
Pagt, Cntica, A. B. 987, No. 6. ; a sinpEUlar conoourse ! Wobwioniir 
and Anne are ranked among the saints of thy Kussian church. Yet 
we know his vices, and are ignorant of her virtues. 

66 Henricus primus tluxit uxorem Hcyihicam, llussam, flllam regis 
Jeroslai. An embassy or bishops waa sent into llussia, mid the fatlier 
gratanter fiham cum multls doiiis rnisit. Tliis event hajjpeiml in the 
year IQol. hec the passages of the original chronicles In Bomniet*® 
Historians of Prance (tom. xh p. 29. 159,161.319, 381. 481.). Voltaire 
might wonder at tliia alliance; but he should not liflve owned his 
ignorance of the countrjTj religion, iStc, of Jerossltuia— auarn* so con- 
spicuoiLS in the Kussian annals. 

67 A comtltution of Ijco the Pliilosophor (Ixxvlii.) no Benatus-con- 
sulta amplius fiant, speaks the language of naked despoUsm, ef ot> to 
ftovapxw Kparog njv roweov avtjvrM Siounjanv, kui, oKatpov Kdt pMTCUov 
TO fixpijirrov /Jitra rwv xpetckv mpt^opmutp cruvatmtoSiM* 
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synods, and the canons of the holy church. 68 
But the assurance of mercy was loose and inde- 
finite : he swore, not to his people, but to an in- 
vKsible judge, and except in the inexpiable guilt 
of heresy, the ministers of heaven were always 
prepared to preach the indefeasible right, and to 
absolve the venial transgressions, of their sove- 
reign. The Greek ecclesiastics were themselves 
the subjects of the civil magistrate: at the nod 
of a tyrant the bishops were created, or trans- 
ferred, or deposed, or punished with an igno- 
minious death; whatever might be their wealth 
or induence, they could never succeed like the 
Latin clergy in the establishment of an inde- 
pendent republic ; and the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople condemned, what he secretly envied, 
the temporal gi'eatness of bis Roman brother. 
Yet the exercise of boundless despotism is hap- 
pily checked by the laws^pf nature and necessity. 
In proportion to his wisdom and virtue, the 
master of an empire is confined to the path of 
his sacred and laborious duty. In proportion 
to his vice and folly, he drops the sceptre too 
weighty for his hands ; and the motions of the 
royal image are ruled by the imperceptible 
thread of some minister or favourite, who under- 
takes for his private interest to exercise the task 
of the public oppression. In some fatal mo- 
ment, the most absolute monarch may dread the 
reason or the caprice of a nation of slaves; and 
experience has proved, that w'hatever is gained 
in the extent, is lost in the safety and solidity, of 
regal power. 

Miiitaiy force Whatever titles a despot may 
SeSaracS? assumc, w^hatever claims he may 
andthcFraiiis. assert, it IS on the sword that he 
must ultimately depend to guai'd him against 
his foreign and domestic enemies. From the 
age of Charlemagne to that of the Crusades, the 
world (for 1 overlook the remote monarchy of 
China) was occupied and disputed by the three 
great empires or nations of the Greeks, the Sa- 
racens, and the Franks. Their military strength 
may be ascertained by a comparison of their cou- 
rage, their arts and riches, and their obedience 
to a supreme head, who might call into action 
all the energies of the state. The Greeks, far 
inferior to their rivals in the first, w-ere supe- 
rior to the Franks, and at least equal to the Sa- 
racens, in the second and tliird of these warlike 
qualifications. 

Navy of the The Wealth of the Greeks enabled 
Greeks. them to jDui’chase the service of the 
poorer nations, and to maintain a naval power 
for the protection of their coasts and the annoy, 
ance of their enemies. 6^^ A commerce of mutual 
benefit exchanged the gold of Constantinople 

GS Codinus (de Officiis, c. xvii. p. 120, 121.) gives an idea of this 
oath so strong to the church wiovof km yinjcnoc tfovXof km vCoc njc 
Ay lag SKK'h.riMaq, SO weak to the people <at. arrexecSat ipovcov Kau axpu- 
Ti}pMvpiitiV KM SprOtcDV rovTOig Kara to Swarov. 

GS If we listen to the threats of Nicephorus to the ambassador of 
Otho, Ncc est in mari domino tuo dassiuni numerus. Navigantium 
fortitude mihi soli inest, qui einn classibils aggrediar, hello maritimas 

f as civitates demoliar; et qu® fhiminibus sutit vicina redigam in 
villam (Liutprand in Legat. ad Nicephorum Fhocam, in Mxiratori, 
Scriptores Iterum Italicjmim, tom. ii. pars i. p. 481.). He observes 
in another jdace, qui emterbs prmstant Venctici sunt et Amalpliitani. 

70 Nec ipsa capiet eum (the emperor Otho) in qua ortus est pauper 
et pellicea Saxonia : pecuniil qua pollemus omnes nationes super eum 
invitabimus : ct qmisi Keramicum coufringemm (Liutprand in I^egat. 
p. 487.). The two books, de Administrando Imperio, perpetually in. 
culcate the same policy. 

71 The sixth cfiapta: of the Tactics of Leo (Meurs. Opera, toi». vt. 


for the blood of the Sclavonians and Turks, the 
Bulgarians and Eussians: their valour contri- 
buted to die victories of Nicephorus and Zi- 
misces; and if an hostile people pressed too 
closely on the frontier, they were recalled to the 
defence of their country, and the desire of peace, 
by the well-managed attack of a more distant 
tribe. 70 The command of the Mediterranean, 
from the mouth of the Tanais to the columns of 
Hercules, was always claimed, and often pos- 
sessed, by the successors of Constantine. Their 
capital was filled with naval stores and dexterous 
artificers ; the situation of Greece and Asia, the 
long coasts, deep gulfs, and numerous islands, 
accustomed their subjects to the exercise of na- 
vigation ; and the ti-ade of Venice and Amalfi 
supplied a nurseiy of seamen to the Imperial 
lieet,7t Since the time of the Peloponnesian 
and Punic wars, the sphere of action had not 
been enlarged ; and the science of naval archi- 
tecture appears to have declined. The art of 
constructing those stupendous machines which 
displayed three, or six, or ten, ranges of oars, 
rising above, or falling behind, each other, was 
unknown to the ship-builders of Constantinople, 
as well as to the mechanicians of modern days.7^^ 
The J)romo7iesp^ or light galleys of the Byzan- 
tine empire, were content with two tier of 
oars ; each tier was composed of five and twenty 
benches ; and two rowers were seated on each 
bench, wLo plied their oars on either side of the 
vessel. To these we must add the captain or 
centurion, w’ho, in time of action, stood erect 
with his armour-bearer on the poop, two steers- 
men at the helm, and twm officers at the prow, 
the one to manage the anchor, the other to point 
and play against the enemy the tube of liquid 
fire. The whole crew, as in the infancy of the 
art, perfonned the double service of mariners 
and soldiers ; they were provided with defensive 
and ofiensive arms, with bows and arrows, which 
they used from the upper deck, with long pikes, 
which they pushed through the portholes of the 
lower tiei'. Sometimes indeed the ships of war 
were of a larger and more solid construction ; 
and the labours of combat and navigation were 
more regularly divided between seventy soldiers 
and two hundred and thirty mariners. But for 
the most part they were of the light and ma- 
nageable size ; and as the cape of Malea in 
Peloponnesus was still clothed with its ancient 
terrors, an Imperial fieet was transported five 
miles over land across the Isthmus of Corinth. 74 
The principles of maritime tactics had not un- 
dergone any change since the time of Thucy- 
dides : a squadron of galleys still advanced in 
a crescent, charged to the front, and strove to 

p- 825—848.), ■which is rfven more correct from a manuscript of Gu- 
dius, by the laborious Pabricius (Bibliot. Gr®c. tom. vi. p. 37^379.), 
relates to the Naumachia or naval ■war. 

72 Even of fifteen and sixteen rows of oars, in the navy of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes. These ■were for real use : the forty rows of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus "were applied to a floating palace, whose tonnage, accorj!- 
ing to Dr, Arbuthnot (Tables of ancient Coins, &c. p. 231— 25G.), is 
compared as to one, with an English 100 gun ship. 

73 The Dromones of Leo, Sec. are so clearly described with two tier 
of oars, that I must censtne the version of Meursiiis and Pabricius, 
who pervert the sense by a blind attachment to the classic appellation 
of Tnremes. The Byzantine Idstorians are sometimes guilty of the 
same inaccuracy. 

, 74 Ctmstantin. Porphyrogen. m Vit. Basil, c.lxi.p. 185. He calmly 
praises the stratagem as a fiovKrm truverrjv leai, ; hut the sailing 
round Peloponnesus is described by Ills terrified fancy as a circum- 
navi^tban of a thousand miles. 
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impel their sharp beaks against the feeble sides of 
their antagonists, A machine for casting stones 
and darts was built of strong timbers in the 
midst of the deck ; and the operation of boarding 
was efTeeted by a crane that hoisted baskets of 
armed men. The language of signals, so clear 
and copious in the naval grammar of the mo- 
derns, was imperfectly expressed by the various 
positions and colours of a commanding flag* In 
the darkness of the night the same orders to 
chase, to attack, to halt, to retreat, to break, to 
form, were conveyed by the lights of the leading 
galley* By land, the lirc-signals were repeated 
from one mountain to another ; a chain of eight 
stations commanded a space of five hundred 
miles ; and Constantinople in a few hours was 
apprised of the hostile motions of the Saracens 
of Tarsus. 7* Some estimate may be formed of 
the power of the Greek emperors, by the curious 
and minute detail of the armament which was 
prepared for the reduction of Crete. A fleet of 
one hundred and twelve galleys, and seventy-five 
vessels of the Pamphylian style, was equipped 
in the capital, the islands of the JEgean Sea, and 
the sea-ports of Asia, Macedonia, and Greece, 
It carried thirty-four thousand mariners, seven 
thousand three hundred and forty soldiers, seven 
hundred Russians, and five thousand and eighty- 
seven Mardaites, whose fathers had been trans- 
planted from the mountains of Libanus. Their 
pay, most probaby of a month, was computed at 
thirty-four centenaries of gold, about one hun- 
dred and tliirty-six thousand pounds sterling. 
Our fancy is bewildered by the endless recapitu- 
lation of arms and engines, of clothes and linen, 
of bread for the men and forage for the horses, 
and of stores and utensils of every description, 
inadequate to the conquest of a petty Island, but 
amply sufficient for the establisliment of a flou- 
rishing col ony,75 

Tactics ana invention of the Greek fire 

jgaracWof did Bot, like that of gunpowder, 
^ ** produce a total revolution in the art 

of war. To these liquid combustibles the city 
and empire of Constantine owed their deliver- 
ance; and they were employed in sieges and 
sea-fights with terrible eflect. But they were 
either less improved, or less susceptible of im- 
provement : the engines of antiquity, the cata- 
pults, balists, and battering-rams, were still of 
most frequent and powerful use in the attack 
and defence of fortifications ; nor was the deci- 
sion of battles reduced to the quick and heavy 
of a line of infantry, whom it were fruitless 
to protect with armour against a similar fire of 
their enemies. Steel and iron were still the 
common instruments of destruction and safety ; 

75 The continuator of Themhaties (t. iv. p. 122, 125.) names the 
successive stations, the castle of Lulum neat Tarsus, Mount Argasus, 
Isamus, iBgHus, the hill of Mamas, Cyrisus, Mocilus,the hill of Aux- 
entias, the sundial of the Pharus of the great palace. He afilrms, 
timt the news were transmitted ev aKapet, in an indivisible moment 
of time. Miserable amplification, which, by saying too much, says 
nothing. How much more forcible and instraettve would have been 
fibe defoition of three, or six, or twelve hours ? 

76 See the Cererooniale of Constantirve Porphyrogenitus, 1. ii. c. 44. 
p. 176—11)2. A critical reader will discern some inconsistencies in 
difl%rent parte of this account ; but they are not more obscure or 
more stubborn tlian the establishment and effective#, the present 
and fit for duty, the rank and file and the private, of a modern re- 
turn, which retain in proper hands the knowledge cC time profitable 

77 See the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, 9r*/» dorXaw, ve/M 


and the helmets, cuirasses, and shields, of the 
tenth century did not, either in form or substance, 
essentially difler from those which had covered 
the companions of Alexander or Achilles. 77 But 
instead of accustoming the modern Greeks, like 
the legionaries of old, to the constant and easy 
use of this salutary weight, their armour was 
laid aside in light chariots, which followed the 
march, till, on the approach of an enemy, they 
resumed with haste and reluctance the unusual 
encumbrance. Their offensive weapons con- 
sisted of swords, battle-axes, and spears ; but 
the Macedonian pike was shortened a fourth of 
its length, and reduced to the more convenient 
measure of twelve cubits or feet. The sharpness 
of the Scythian and Arabian arrows had been 
severely felt ; and the emperors lament the decay 
of archery as a cause of the public misfortunes, 
and recommend, as an advice, and a command, 
that the military youth, till the age of forty, 
should assiduously practise the exercise of the 
bow. 78 The bandSf or regiments, were usually 
three hundred strong ; and, as a medium between 
the extremes of four and sixteen, the foot-soldiers 
of Leo and Constantine were formed eight deep ; 
but the cavalry charged in four ranks, from the 
reasonable consideration, that the weight of the 
front could not be increased by any pressure of 
the hindmost horses. If the ranks of the infantry 
or cavalry were sometimes doubled, this cautious 
array betrayed a secret distrust of the courage of 
the troops, wliose numbers might swell the ap- 
pearance of the line, but of whom only a chosen 
band would dare to encounter the spears and 
swords of the barbarians. The order of battle 
must have varied according to the ground, the 
object, and the adversary ; but their ordinary dis- 
position, in tw'o lines and a reserve, presented a 
succession of hopes and resources most agreeable 
to the temper as well as the judgment of the 
Greeks.7S In case of a repulse, the first line fell 
back into the intervals of the second ; and the re- 
serve, breaking into two divisions, wheeled round 
the flanks to improve the victory or cover the 
retreat. Whatever authority could enact was 
accomplished, at least in theory, by the camps 
and marches, the exercises and evolutions, the 
edicts and books, of the Byzantine monarch. 8o 
Whatever art could produce from the forge, the 
loom, or the laboratory, was abundantly supplied 
by the riches of the prince, and the industry of 
his numerous workmen. But neither autlio- 
rity nor art could frame the most important 
machine, the soldier himself ; and if the ceremo- 
nies of Constantine always suppose the safe and 
triumphal return of the emperor, Si his tactics 
seldom soar above the means of escaping a 

iirXicreeo^f and wpi yvfivatTtcu;, in the TacUcs of with the cor* 
xcg[)ondlng passages in those of Constantine. 

^ 78 They observe, njc yap Tof««f TraiiTcXwc tt/ieXijfletcrnc - - , ev rote 
Pcojuatote ra iroXXa vw eteuBe yevwBat (Le<t, Tactic, p. 581. 

Constantin, p. 1216.). Yet suoh were not the maxitas of the Oreoka 
and Komans,who despised the loow; ami distant practice of archery, 

79 Compare the pMsages of the Tactics, n. 069. and 721. and the 
*iith with the xviiith chapter. 

80 In the preface to his Tactics, Leo very freely deplores the loss of 
mscipline and the calamltiai of the tin:Mte,and repeats, witliout scruple 
(rrocm. p. 557.), the reproaches of apteXeta-t ara^ta, ayv^vacrta.t 
Xia, See , ; nor does it appear that tine same censures vrere less deserved 
in the next generation by tlie disciples of Constantine. 

81 See in the Ceremonial (1. il. c. 19. p. 353.) the form of tite em- 
peror’s trampling on the necks of the captive Saracens, while the 
singers chanted “ Thou hast made my enemies my footstool I'" and 
the people shouted forty times the kyrie eleison. 
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diifeat, and procrastinating the war. 83 Not- 
witlistamUng some transient success, tlie Greeks 
were sunk in their own esteem and that of their 
neighbours. A cold hand and a loquacious 
tongue was the vulgar description of the nation : 
the author of the tactics w^as besieged in his 
capital; and the last of the barbarians, who 
trembled at the name of the Saracens, or Franks, 
could proudly exhibit the medals of gold and 
silver which they had extorted from tixe feeble 
sovereign of Constantinople. What spirit their 
government and character denied, might have 
been inspired in some degree by the influence of 
religion ; but the religion of the Greeks could 
only teach them to suffer and to yield. The 
emperor Nicephorus, w'ho restored for a moment 
the discipline and glory of the Roman name, 
was desirous of bestowing the honours of mar- 
tyrdom on the Christians who lost their lives in 
an lioly war against the infidels. Rut this 
political law was defeated by the opposition of 
the patriarch, the bishops, and the principal 
senators : and they strenuously urged the canons 
of St. Basil, that all who were polluted by the 
bloody trade of a soldier, should be separated, 
during three years, from the communion of the 
faithful. 83 

cinracterand These scruples of tliG Greeks 
tiicticsofthe have been compared with the tears 
Saractins. primitive Moslems when 

they were held back from battle ; and this con- 
trast of base superstition and high-spirited enthif- 
siasm unfolds to a philosophic eye the history of 
the rival nations. The subjects of the last caliphs 84 
had undoubtedly degenerated from the 2 eal and 
faith of the companions of the prophet. Yet their 
martial creed still represented the Deity as the 
author of war : 86 the vital tliough latent spark 
of fanaticism still glowed in the heart of their 
religion, and among the Saracens wdio dwelt on 
the Christian borders it w'as frequently rekindled 
to a lively and active flame. Their regular 
force was formed of the valiant slaves who had 
been educated to guard the person and accom- 
pany the standard of their lord : but the BIusuI- 
man people of Syria and Cilicia, of Africa and 
Spain, was awakened by the trumpet which 
proclaimed an holy war against the infidels. 
The rich were ambitious of death or victory in 
the cause of God ; the poor were allured by the 
hopes of plunder ; and the old, the infirm, and 
the women, assumed their share of meritorious 
service by sending their substitutes, with arms 
and horses, into the field. These offensive and 
defensive arms were similar in strength and 
temper to those of the Romans, whom they far 
excelled in the management of the horse and 
the bow ; the massy silver of their belts, their 

52 I^eo observes (Tadic, p. 6S8.) that a fair open battle apjainst 
any nation whatsoever is evtafaXeg mul ctnKtvd'uvov ; the words are 
strong, and the remark is true ; yet if such bad been the opinion of 
the old Romans, Leo had never reigned on. the .shores of the Thracian 
IJostihorus. 

53 Zvinaras (tom. ii. I. xvt. p. 202, 203.) and Cedremts (Compend. 
p. CCS.), who relate the design of Nicephonis, most unfortunately apply 
the epithet af fewawi; to the opposition of the patriarch. 

84 The xviith chapter of the tactics of the ddferent nation-s, is the 
most historical and useful of the whole collection of Leo. The man* 
tiers and arms of the Saracens (Tactic, p. 809—817. and a fragment 
from the Mudicean MS. in the preface of the vjth volume of Meur- 
sius) the Roman empiror was too fe-cquently called upon to study, 

H5 Harirog km KuJeov epyoni rov ©ew aerbov {/rroriSevrai., Kcu woX«" 
tiObi; )(atpeiat Asyovv* tow Bkov rov SutvMp'Tritopret ra, rova wpXe^ovc 

SeXovra. Leon. Tactic, p. 8U9. 


bridles, mid their swords, displayed the magnifi- 
cence of a prosperous nation, and, except some 
black archers of the South, tlie Arabs disdained 
the naked bravery of their ancestors. Instead 
of wagons, they were attended by a long train 
of camels, mules, and asses ; the multitude of 
these animals, whom they bedecked with flags 
and streamers, appeared to swell the pomp and 
magnitude of their host ; and the horses of the 
enemy were often disordered by the uncouth 
figure and odious smell of the camels of the 
East. Invincible by their patience of thirst 
and heat, their spirits were frozen by a winter’s 
cold, and the consciousness of their propensity 
to sleep exacted the most rigorous precautions 
against the surprises of the night. Their order 
of battle was a long square of two deep and 
solid lines; the first of archers, the second of 
cavalry. In their engagements by sea and land, 
they sustained with patient firmness the fury of 
the attack, and seldom advanced to the charge 
till they could discern and oppress the lassitude 
of their foes. But if they were repulsed and 
broken, they knew not how to rally or renew 
the combat; and their dismay was heightened 
by the superstitious prejudice, that God had 
declared himself on the side of their enemies. 
The decline and fall of the caliphs countenanced 
this fearful opinion; nor were there wanting, 
among the Blahometans and Christians, some ob- 
scure prophecies 86 whicli prognosticated their al- 
ternate defeats. The unity of the Arabian empire 
w^as dissolved, but the independent fragments 
were equal to populous and powerful kingdoms ; 
and in their naval and military armaments, an 
emir of Aleppo or Tunis might command no des- 
picable fund of skill and industry and treasure. 
In their transactions of peace and war with the 
Saracens, the princes of Constantinople too 
often felt that these barbarians had nothing 
barbarous in their discipline ; and that if they 
w'ere destitute of original genius, they had been 
endowed with a quick spirit of curiosity and 
imitation. The model was indeed more perfect 
than the copy : their ships, and engines, and 
fortifications, were of a less skilful construction ; 
and they confess, without shame, that the same 
God who has given a tongue to the Arabians, 
had more nicely fashioned the hands of the 
Chinese, and the heads of the Greeks. 87 
A name of some German tribes ^iie Franks 
between the Rhine and the Weser orLatias. 
had spread its victorious influence over the 
greatest part of Gaul, Germany, and Italy ; 
and the common appellation of Frank . s 88 was 
applied by the Greeks and Arabians to the 
Christians of the Latin church, the nations of 
the West, wdio stretched beyond their know- 

86 Lintprand (p. 484, 485.) relates and interprets the oracles of the 
Greeks and Saracens, in which, after the fashion of prophecy, the past 
is clear and historical, the future is dark, enigmatical, and erroneous. 
From this boundary of light and shade an hhpartial critic may com- 
monly deternntine the date of the composition. 

87 The sense of this distinction is oxTiressed by Abulpharamus (Dy- 
nast. p. 2. 6‘i. 101.), but 1 cannot recollect the i»assage in which it is 
convey^ by this lively apoplithesm, 

88 IJjt Francis, quo nomine tam Latinos quam Teutones compre- 
hendit, ludum hahuit (Liuiprand in Lcgat. ad Imp, Nicephorum, 
p. 483, 484.). This extension of the name may be conhrmed from 
Constantine (de Administrando Imperio, I. ii. c. 27, 28.) 'and Eu 
tyeWus (Annal. tom. i. p. 55, 56.), who bolh lived before the f^ni- 
sades. The testimonies of Almlpharagius (Dynast, p. 69.) and Abul- 
fl'da 'PrEofat. ad Geogi'ai>h.) are more recent. 
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ledge to the sliores of tlie Atlantic Ocean, 
Tile vast biuly had been inspired and united by 
the soLii of Chai leinagiie ; but the division and 
degeneracy of his race soon annihilated the 
Iinperial pov/er, wliich would have rivalled the 
Chesars of Byzantium, and revenged the indig- 
nities of the Christian name. The enemies no 
longer feared, nor could the subjects any longer 
trust, the application of a public revenue, the 
labours of trade and manufactures in the mili- 
tary service, the mutual aid of provinces and 
armies, and the naval squadrons which were 
regularly stationed from tlie mouth of the Elbe 
to that of the Xyber. In the beginning of the 
tenth century, tlie family of Charlemagne had 
almost disappeared; his monarchy was broken 
into many hostile and indcpondeitt states ; the 
regal title was assumed by the most ambitious 
chiefs; their revolt was imitated in a long sub- 
ordination of anarchy and discord ; and the 
nobles of every province disobeyed their sove- 
reign, oppressed their vassals, and exercised 
perpetual hostilities against their equals and 
neighbours. Their private wars, which over- 
turned the fabric of government, fomented the 
martial spirit of tlie nation. In the system of 
modern Europe, tiie power of the sword is pos- 
sessed, at least in fact, by five or six mighty 
potentates ; their operations are conducted on a 
distant frontier, by an order of men who devote 
tlieir lives to the study and practice of the 
military art ; the rest of the country and com- 
munity enjoys in the midst of war the tran- 
quillity of peace, and is only made sensible of 
the change by the aggravation or decrease of 
the public taxes. In the disorder# of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, every peasant was a 
soldier, and every village a fortification ; each 
wood or valley was a scene of murder and ra- 
pine; and the lords of each castle were com- 
pelled to assume the character of princes and 
warriors. To their own courage and policy, 
they boldly trusted for tlie safety of their family, 
the protection of their lands, and the revenge of 
their injuries; and, like the conquerors of a 
larger size, tliey were too apt to transgress the 
privilege of defensive war. The powers of the 
mind and body were hardened by the presence 
of danger and necessity of resolution : the same 
spirit refused to desert a friend and to forgive 
an enemy ; and, instead of sleeping under the 
guardian care of tlie magistrate, they proudly 
disdained the authority of the laws. In the 
days of feudal anarchy, the instruments of 
agriculture and art were converted into the 
weapons of bloodshed ; the peaceful occupations 
of civil and ecclesiastical society were abolished 
or corrupted; and tlie bishop who exchanged 
his mitre for an helmet, was more forcibly 
urged by tlie manners of the times than by tlie 
obligation of his tenure, 


fcis subject e»f «.c!e»astical and benelicmry dJsdpHne, Pa- 
toThoinass.in (tom. iii. t. J. c. 40 . 45 , 46 , 47 .) may Ihb us-eivUy cou- 

, ... j 

jMthe 


luim. au. i.i.c- w, -lb, 47.) m«y lie uw 
suited. A iww of Chai'leroajfne exempted the bishops' fr 

: hut the opiirotte practice, which prevailed troin i 
le syth cewtury, ia cotmtatiaxictxl % the example or silence 
' Justify your cowardice by the holy 

^ Rulherlus of Verona } tliecaantaw ilkewiao forbid you to 



The love of freedom and of arms Their dimvunrr 
W'as felt, with conscious pritle, by “”‘1 
the Franks tliemselvcs, asid is observed by the 
Greeks with some degree of amazement and 
terror. “ The Franks,” says the emperor Con- 
stantine, “ are bold and valiant to the verge of 
temerity ; and their dauntless spirit is sup- 
“ ported by the contempt of danger and deatli. 
“ In the field and in elo.se onset, they press to the 
“ front, and ru.sii headlong against the enemy, 
“ witiiout deigning to coini>ute cither his nuni- 
‘‘ hers or their own. Their ranks are formed 
« by the firm connections of consanguinity 
and friendship ; and their martial deeds are 
“ prompted by the desire of saving or revenging 
“ their dearest companions. In their eyes, a 
retreat is a shameful iHght; and llight is 
“ indelible infiimy.” to A nation endowed with 
such high and intrepid sjiirit, must have been 
secure of victory, if these advantages bad not 
been counterbalanced by many weighty defects. 
The decay of tiieir naval power left the Greeks 
and Saracens in possession of the .sea, for every 
purpose of annoyance and supply. In the age 
which preceded the institution of knighthood, 
the Franks were rude and unskilful in the 
service of cavalry ; and in all perilous emer- 
gencies, their warriors were so conscious of 
their ignorance, that they chose to dismount 
from their horses and fight on foot. Un- 
practised in the use of pikes, or of missile 
weapons, they were encuuihercd by the length 
of their swords, the weight of their armour, the 
magnitude of their shields, and, if I may repeat 
the satire of the meagre Greckis, by their un- 
wieldy intemperance. Their independent spirit 
disdained the yoke of subordination, and aban- 
doned the standard of their chief, if he attempted 
to keep the field beyond the term of their stipu- 
lation or service. On all sides they were open 
to the snares of an enemy, less brave, but more 
artful, than themselves. Tiiey might be bribed, 
for the barbarians w'ere venal ; or surpi’isi.'d in 
the night, for they neglected the precautions of 
a close encampment or vigilant sentinels. The 
fatigues of a sumnieiAs campaign exhausted 
their strength and patience, and they sunk in 
despair if their voraciou.s appetite was disaj)- 
pointed of a plentiful supply of wine ami of 
food. This general cliaracter of the I'ranks 
was marked with some national and local sliades, 
which 1 should ascribe to accident, railier than 
to climate, but which were visible both to na- 
tives and to foreigners. An ambassador of 
the great Ofcho declared, in the palace of Con- 
stantinople, that the Saxons could dispute with 
swords better than with pens, and that they 
preferred inevitable death to the dishonour of 
turning their backs to an cnen'iyd - It was the 
glory of the nohle.s of France, tlsat, in tlseir 
humble dwellings, war and rapine were the 


Ditisertiitlon of Muvaturi tic Aiituiuitatnms 

Iteilias MiHlii 

91 n<)tiiitii tui inilitt's (stiv.s tlu' proud Niccpliorui.) imiUtoHli ignari 
ptm'stm pngnit; aunt itmuj : ticuionini ma|;futiulu, lorji’.mun 
vltudo, cnsiiuiij louKitiido, pmulus ucutrit piurtc pugnare 

eiw hinit; ac sivliridcra, intiuit, O; cos Kfistrimareia, hoc cat 

veritris InKhivu's, lautpnuul in Lc/jtit. p. 4SC, OiSl, 

9‘2 In Saxoivia cents ncio - - - . <ktL‘»»utUis oiiNihUd pugrwrn quani 
calaniis, et v^us mortem obire iinam hostilsus terga dans i liutin-aiKl, 
Pi. 462*). 
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only pleasure, tlie sole occispadon, of their lives. 
They alFected to deride the palaces, the ban- 
quets, the polished manners, of the Italians, 
who, in the estimate of the Oreeks themselves, 
had degenerated iVoin the liberty and valour of 
the ancient Lonibardsd*-> 

oi.iivion oniie Ey the well-known edict of Ca- 
iaiiyuai.;e. subjects, froiii Britain 

to Egypt, were entitled to the name and privi- 
leges of llonuins, and their national sovereign 
might tix Jiis occasional or permanent residence 
in any province of their coimnou coiintiy. In 
the division of the East and West, an ideal 
unity was scrupulously preserved, and in their 
titles, laws, and statutes, the successors of Ar- 
cadius and Iloiiorius announced themselves as 
the inseparable colleagues of the same olBcc, as 
the joint sovereigns of tlie Homan world and 
city, which were bounded by the same limits. 
After the fall of the 'Western monarchy, the 
majesty of the purple resided solely in the 
princes of Constantinople; and of these, Jus- 
tinian was the first, who, after a divorce of 
sixty years, regained the dominion of ancient 
Rome, and asserted, by the right of conquest, 
the august title of Emperor of the Romans. 

A motive of vanity or discontent solicited one 
of his successors, Constans the Second, to aban- 
don the Thracian Bosphorus, and to restore the 
pristine honours of the Tyber: an extravagant 
project (exclaims the malicious Byzantine), as 
if he had despoiled a beautiful and blooming 
virgin, to enrich, or rather to expose, the de- 
formity of a wrinkled and decrepit matron. 
But the sword of the Lombards opposed his 
settlement in Italy : he entered Rome, not as 
a conqueror, but as a fugitive, and, after a 
visit of twelve days, he pillaged, and for ever 
deserted, tiie ancient capital of the workl.t® 
The final revolt and separation of Italy w'as 
accomplished aljout tw(3 centuries after the con- 
quests of Justinian, and from ids reign we 
may date the gradual oblivion of the Latin 
tongue. That legislator had comqiosed his In- 
stitutes, his Code, and his Pandects, in a lan- 
guage which he celebrates as the proper and 
public style of the Roman government, the con- 
secrated idiom of the palace and senate of Con- 


05 i'payyin rott’w xat AoyifiitpSot Xovoi; c'XcvSepuis Trcpi rroAXov 
7roi,ovvrai,, aXX' oi jucp to ttAcov tj/s rckavriji apcn]t; vw 

v-TnuXeaap, Lfonis Taotica, c. IS. p. SO.O. 'J'he «iU})t‘iur Leo tiled 
A. J>. Hll ; an historical {Uiciiij, which eiuls in 1)1(3^ and appears to 
havt* been c.iinp<)sc(l in !)-10, by a native til' Venetia, discriminates in 
tliese verses the manners of Italy and Frunce ; 

(]uul iiiertia belio 

Pectora (l.’bin-tus ail) duris pneteniiitis armis, 

O Itali ? i'oiius voids sacra pocula cordi ; 

Fii'jiius et stoinachitnii nititlis bisvare s'lgmis 
I'hatastjuG tUiuio-i rutilo i'ulcire iiictallo. 
iSon eadeni Ualins siniilih vcl rura reniovdet; 

Vieiuas tjuibus esi stiidinm devincore terra.s 
ncprercaiunpu* larem spoiiis liinc hide coactis 
Kies ten tare 

(Anonym. Canuen I’auegyrianii de Itaudilms Beretif^arii Augitsti, 
I. ii. hi;"i\Iura(i)ri Scrijif. lleium Italic, toni.ii. j'ars i. ji. TiUS.). 

!t‘l Justuiian, says the hi^tovian Agathias tl. v. p, lG7;)_j vr/oftwee 
Fuipat-wp avTtijf/iaruip m‘npt4r^ Ktii Tr/uiypitin. Vet the Fliccillc title of 
hhnpei'or of the Uomans was not used at ConstantinopU*. till it had 
heen claimed by the Fnnch ami (icrimui emjitrnrs of old Home. 

OA Constant iue fllamisses r<‘probates this tlesi^n in his barbarous 
vtrso; 

Tip* 'itoXlv tt]v atroKacrprjirai. (hXcov^ 

Kat T?/i' «/)>.»;«■ Tpi’tnjMtn'i.ta 

U<: ctrw; i.tp!/./ij(rruXnvTtn' inroKoirp-tjerct. 

Ktu yptxvp Ttr/i rptKOf/wmv tli^ jtnprjU wpmaet, 

and it is cattiinned by 'i'beophanes, Zonavas, Cedmms, UTKltheHis- 
foria Miscella ; volui’t In urbem i’omani Imperlmn tran.sfexre {1. xix. 
p. 167. hi tout. i. ptu'si. of the Scriptoros Her. Ital. of Miiratori). 

!‘d Pauh Dlacun. 1. v. c. 1 1. p. 4.S(i. A nastasius in Vitis I’outilicuTO, 
in Muratori’s Collection, turn. iii. paiTii. p. Ml. 

!>7 Consult the preface of Ducangfc (ad Ijloss. (■Jra'C. ftf©dH ZciVi)', 
aud tli.« jSovels oi' Juslhsian (vii. Ixvi.). The Greek language was 


stantinople, of the camps and tribunals of the 
East.i^7 But tliis foreign dialect -was unknown 
to the people and soldiers of the Asiatic |)ro- 
vinces, it was imperfectly understood by tlie 
greater part of the interpreters of the laws and 
the ministers of the state. After a short conliict, 
nature and habit prevailed over the obsolete in- 
stitutions of liuuuin power: for the general 
benelit of his subjects, dustiuiaii promulgated 
his novels in the two iangiiages; the several 
parts of his volmninous jurispnidence were 
successively translated ; the original was for- 
gotten, the version was studied, and the Greek, 
whose intriiisic merit deserved indeed the pre- 
ference, obtained a legal, as well as popular, 
establishment in the Byzantine monarchy. The 
birth and residence of succeeding jjrinces es- 
tranged them from the Roman idiom: I'iberius 
by tlie A rubs, and Maurice by the Italians, iw 
ai*e distinguished as the first of the Greek 
Caesars, as the founders of a new dynasty and 
empire : the silent revolution was accomplished 
before tlie death of Ileracliiis ; and the ruins of 
the Latin speech were darkly preserved in the 
terms of jurisprudence and the acclamations of 
the palace. After the restoration of the West- 
ern empire by Charlemagne and the Othos, the 
names of Franks and Latins acquired an equal 
signilication and extent; and these haughty 
barbarians asserted, with some justice, their su- 
perior claim to the language and dominion of 
Rome. They insulted the aliens of the East 
who had renounced the dress and idiom of 
Romans ; and their reasonable practice will 
justify the frequent appellation of 
Greeks. 101 But this contempt- nnci theis 

, , . • . T .1 subit'cts retixm ■ 

nous appellation was indignantly and tiMim the 
rejected by the jirince and people 
to whom it is applied. Whatsoever changes 
had been introduced by the lapse of ages, they 
alleged a lineal and unbroken succession from 
Augustus and Constantine ; and, in the lowest 
period of degeneracy and decay, the name of 
iloaiANS adhered to the last fragments of the 
empire of Constantinople. I0i2 

While the government of the periotUf 
East was transacted in Latin, the ^fjnorauce. 
Greek was the language of literature and phl- 


/coivoc, the Latin was varpiaz to himself, nvpuoTaroz to the noXuraa^ 
orxw«. the system of govonunent. 

9S Ov p 4 ci’ aXXa kcl(. AariViKij Xcitg kul (ftpaffi^; els c-rrt rovs vopws Tpvc 
erwetvoti ravTTfV fin} Swa-pevuvs (Mattb. lilriNtareSj Hiht. 

Juris, apud Fabric. Bibliot. Griec. tom. xii. p. Slii).). TJje Code and 
I’andects (the latter by 'i’hah'iaais) were translated in the time ot Jus- 
tinian (p. 56S. .'lliG.). Tl uophilus, one of the original triumvirs, has 
left an elegant, tlnSugh dilluse, paraplirase of the Institutes. On the 
other hai«tl, Julian, antectesor of Constantinople (A. I>. .'i70), exx 
Novellas Gra'cas eleganti Liitinitate clonavit (Ileineccius, Hist. J. 11. 
p. 590.) for the use of Italv and Aftica. 

99 Almlphavagins assigns the viitb Dyna-stj to the Franks or Ho- 
mans, the vuith to the Greeks,, the ixlh to the Arabs. A tem{iore 
Attgusti Cmsaris tlonec iniiitwaret 'I'ibevius Cresar spatio circiter an- 
norum COOfuenmt Imperatores C. T. ratririi, et priet ipua pars ex- 
erdlhs Romani: extra quoel, ('onsiliard, swipe et pojmlus, otna-'j* 
Gneci fuemnt : dehule vegnuin etiani Gnecaniettm iactum csl (p.iiO. 
vers. Focock). The (ihrislian and ect'U*sj;i,tit'al studk-s al Abulpha- 
riigiu.s gave hint some advantage over the mure igmnam Mpsktm- 
1()(> Primus ex GrterovuniL gt-nurc- in Imperio ronfirmatus est; or, 
according to another AIS. of r;mlu.s I/iamms (1. iii. c. 16. p. 443.), 
in Grmcomm Imperio. „ 

lUl Ouia Irnguam, mores, vcstesfine mutrstis, pntavit SancHasiiinis 
Papa (ot audacious irony), ita vus (v-obis) di.,phrere lioninnorum no- 
mcn. Ilia nuncios, rogabant Nicejihoruin imperatorem Grrrctirum, 
Ut cum Othone linperatore iloniunorum amicitium Liceret (Liut- 
prand in Lugationc, p. 4K(I.). , , , , . 

102 By Laonicus Cbalcoconrlylcs, who survived the last siege t>f 
Constantinople, the account is thus stated (1. i. p. 3.). Constaiuiue 
tvansnlBtited his I.alins of ll.sly to a Greek city of Thrnco: they 
adopted the language qxnX manners of the natives, who were eun- 
fomwled with tnoni txnder the name of Komtuis. The kings of 
Constantinople, says the historian, c-jtl to oifuis u-vratic nepwi-iaeaf, 
Vwpiatsiav j^aviXeis re kui. nvtcic/iirropiis (I’iiMuXuP, 'F.XX-rjvMP Sc pavt- 
Xeis ov/ceri ov^apv of tow. 
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losopliy I nor could the masters of this rich and 
perfect idiom be tempted to envy the borrowed 
learning and imitative taste of their Roman dis- 
ciples. "" After the fall of Paganism, the loss of 
Syria and Egypt, and the extinction of the 
schools of Alexandria and Athens, the studies 
of the Greeks insensibly retired to some regular 
monasteries, and above all, to the royal college 
of Constantinople, which was burnt in the reign 
of IjGO the Isaurian. ^03 In the pompous style 
of the age, the president of that foundation was 
named the Sun of Science: his tw'elve asso- 
ciates, the professors in the different arts and 
faculties, were the twelve signs of the zodiac; 
a library of thirty-six thousand five hundred 
volumes was open to their enquiries ; and they 
could show an ancient manuscript of Homer, on 
a roll of parchment one hundred and twenty 
feet in length, the intestines, as it was fabled, of 
a prodigious serpent, But the seventh and 
eighth centuries were a period of discord and 
diirkness ; the library was burnt, the college 
was abolished ; the Iconoclasts are represented 
as the foes of antiquity, and a savage ignorance 
and contempt of letters has disgraced the princes 
of the Heraclcan and Isaurian dynasties. 

Revival of lu the ninth century we trace the 
Greek learning. dav^'iiings of the restoration of 
science. 106 After the fanaticism of the Arabs 
had subsided, the caliphs aspired to conquer the 
arts, rather than the provinces, of the empire: 
their liberal curiosity rekindled tlie emulation of 
the Greeks, brushed away the dust from their 
ancient libraries, and taught them to know and 
reward the philosophers, wdiose labours had been 
hitherto repaid by the pleasure of study and the 
pursuit of truth. The Caesar Bardas, the uncle 
of Michael the Third, w^as the generous pro- 
tector of letters, a title which alone has pre- 
served his memory and excused his ambition. 
A particle of the treasures of his nephew w^as 
sometimes diverted from the indulgence of vice 
and folly ; a school was opened in the palace of 
Magnaura ; and the presence of Bardas excited 
the emulation of the masters and students. At 
their head was the philosopher Leo, archbishop 
of Thessaloniea ; his profound skill in astronomy 
and the mathematics w’-as admired by the strangers 
of the East ; and this occult science was mag- 
nified by vulgar credulity, which modestly sup- 
poses that all knowdedge superior to its own 
must be the effect of inspiration or magic. At 
the pressing entreaty of tlie Cmsar, his friend, 
the celebrated Photius,i07 renounced the freedom 
of a secular and studious life, ascended the patri- 
archal throne, and was alternately excommuni- 

103 See IhJcange(C» P. Christiana, 150, 1.51.), who collects 

the testimonies, not of Theonlianes, hut at least of Zonaras (tom. ii. 

. . - s(T,,4Si,) . ~ 


I. XV. p. 101,), Cedrenus (p- 451,), Slichael Glycas (p. 281.), Constan- 
tine MansBsfes (p._ After routing' the alwnrd charge afsUnst the 

cate 
the 


- - 17.).' 

jeror, Spanheim (Hist. Jmaginum, p. 99—111.), like a true advo- 
^ jiroceeds to doubt or deny die reaUty of the fire, and almost of 

104 According to Makhxis (apud Zonar. L xiv. p. SS.), this Homer 
was burned in the time of Basiliscus- The MS. might be renewed— 
But on a serpent's skin ? Most strange and incredible ! 

105 The oKoyia of Zonaras, the aypia Ken o£ Cedivnus, are 

strong words, perhaps not ill suited to these reigns. 

lOO See Zonaras (1. xvi. p. ifiO, 161.) and Cedrenus {p. 549, 560.). 
I.ike Friar Bacon, the phllosopner l^eo has beaa transformed by 
igixoranoe into a conjurer : yet not so undeservedly, if he be the 
auUkcur of the oracle!, more commonly ascrlljed to the emperor of 
tli«f same name. 9’be physics of I.eo in MS. are in dse Jlwrarv of 
Yienna (Fabridais, BiWiot, Grasc. tom. vi. p. 366. tom. sJi. ». 78*1,1. 
toieifCahtl' ' ' ’ ■ ' ' ' 

i07 The ecclssiaatic^ and literary character of Fhotiws is copiously 


cated and absolved by tlie synods of the East 
and West. By the confession even of priestly 
hatred, no art or science, except poetry, was 
foreign to this universal scholar, who was deep 
in thought, indefatigable in reading, and elo- 
quent in diction. Whilst he exercised the office 
of protospathaire, or captain of the guards, 
Photius was sent ambassador to the caliph of 
Bagdad, tos tedious hours of exile, perhaps 
of confinement, were beguiled by the hasty com- 
position of bis XiYrmry, a living monument of 
erudition and criticism. Two hundred and four- 
score writers, historians, orators, philosophers, 
theologians, are reviewed without any regular 
method : lie abridges their narrative or doctrine, 
appreciates their style and character, and judges 
even the fathers of the church with a discreet 
freedom, wdiich often breaks through the super- 
stition of the times. Tlie emperor Basil, who 
lamented the defects of his own education, in- 
trusted to the care of Photius his son and suc- 
cessor Leo the philosopher; and the reign of 
that prince and of his son Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus fonns one of the most prosperous ajras 
of the Byzantine literature. By their munifi- 
cence the treasures of antiquity were deposited 
in the Imperial library ; by their pens, or those 
of their associates, they were imparted in such 
extracts and abridgments as might amuse the 
curiosity, without oppressing the indolence, of 
the public. Besides the Basilics, or code of 
laws, the arts of husbandry and war, of feeding 
or destroying the human species, w'ere propa- 
gated with equal diligence ; and the history of 
Greece and Rome was digested into fifty-three 
heads or titles, of which two only (of embassies, 
and of virtues and vices) have e.scaped the in- 
juries of time. In every station, the i-oader 
might contemplate the image of the past world, 
apply the lesson or w'arning of eacii page, and 
learn to admire, perhaps to imibite, the examples 
of a brighter period. I shall not expatiate on 
the works of the Byzantine Greeks, who, by the 
assiduous study of the ancients, have deserved, 
in some measure, the remembrance and gratitude 
of the moderns. The scholars of the present age 
may still enjoy the benefit of the philosophical 
common-place book of Stohaeiis, the grammatical 
and historical lexicon of Suidas, the Chiliads of 
Tzetzes, which comprise six hundred narratives 
in twelve thousand verses, and the commentaries 
on Homer of Eustathius, archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica, who, from his horn of plenty, has poured 
the names and authorities of four hundred writers. 
From these originals, and from the numerous 
tribe of scholiasts and critics, loi) some estimate 

discussed by Hanefcius (de Scriptoribus Byzant. p. Q60—S06.) and Pa- 
brlcius. ■ " , ■ . 

108 Etf AuervptovT ran only mean Baiidad, the seat of the caliph ; 

and the relation of his embassy ruij'lit have been curious .and instruc- 
tive. But how did he procure his books ? A library so numerous 
could. neitJier pQ found at Bagdad, nor transported with bis bnf'fiHffOt 
nor preserved in his memory. Yet the itist, however incredible, seetns 
to 1 >^ urfinrierd by Photiu.s hinuolf, atirwj; 75 Cu- 

Joumauxy p. 87— i)l.) gives a good account 

ot the Myriobiblon. 

109 Of thcfse modpm Greeks, see the respective articles in the 
Bibliotheca (»r(ecaof habncitisj a laborious work, vet subceyitible of 

iraprovemente: of Bustathius (tom. i. 
p. z89— 2J2. .^06— 329.), of the Pselli (a diatribe of Leo Aiiatius, ad 
calcem tom. V.), of Coirstantine Poi 
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may be formed of the literary wealth of the 
twelfth century: Constantinople was enlight- 
ened by the genius of Homer and Demosthenes> 
of Aristotle and Plato j and in the enjoyment 
or neglect of our present riches, we must envy 
the generation that could still peruse the history 
of d'heopompus, tlie orations of Hyperides, the 
cometlies of Menaiulerdio and tiie odes of Alcmus 
an<l Sappho. The frequent labour of illus- 
tration attests not only the existence, but the 
popularity, of the Grecian classics : the general 
knowledge of the age may be deduced from the 
example of two learned females, the empress 
Eudocia, and the princess Anna Comnena, who 
cultivated, in the purple, the arts of rhetoric and 
philosophyAii The vulgar dialect of the city 
was gross and barbarous : a more correct and 
elaborate style distinguished the discourse, or at 
least the compositions, of the church and palace, 
which sometimes affected to copy the purity of 
the Attic models. 

Decay of tnste lu ouF modem educatiou, the 

and genius, painful tliough iiecessary attainment 
of two languages, which are no longer living, 
may consume the time and damp the ardour of 
the youthful student. The poets and orators 
were long imprisoned in the barbarous dialects 
of our western ancestors, devoid of harmony 
or grace ; and their genius, without precept or 
example, was abandoned to the rude and native 
powers of their judgment and fancy. But the 
Greeks of Constantinople, after purging away 
the impurities of their vulgar speech, acquired 
the free use of their ancient language, the most 
happy composition of human art, and a familiar 
knowledge of the sublime masters who had 
pleased or instructed the first of nations. But 
these advantages only tend to aggravate the re- 
proach and shame of a degenerate people. They 
held in their lifeless hands the riches of their 
fathers, Tvithout inheriting the spirit which had 
created and improved that sacred patrimony: 
they read, they praised, they compiled, but their 
languid souls seemed alike incapable of thought 
and action. In the revolution of ten centuries, 
not a single discovery was made to exalt the 
dignity or promote tlie happiness of mankind. 
Hot a single idea has been added to the specu- 
lative systems of antiquity, and a succession of 
patient disciples became in their turn the dog- 
matic teachers of the next servile generation. 
Hot a single composition of history, philosophy, 
or literature, has been saved from oblivion by 
the intrinsic beauties of style or sentiment, of 
original fancy, or even of successful imitation. 
In prose, the least offensive of the Byzantine 
writers are absolved from censure by their naked 
and unpresuming simplicity ; but the orators, 
most eloquent in their own conceit, are the 

110 From obHcure mid hearsay evidence, Gernrd Vossius (dePoetis 
GrRicls, c. f»,} and Clcrc. (BibliotliAqne Choisie, tom. xix. p. 2SS.) 
mention a ct>nnnentary of iUichael I’sellus on twenty-four plays of 
IWonamler, still extant in MS, at Constantinople. Yet such classic 
StuiUes seem incompatible with tlie gravity or dulness of a. school- 
man, who t>ored over the categories (<U* i's>eliis, p. *12.) : and Michael 
has probably i>een confounded with Homerus Sdliusf who wrote ar- 
guments to the comedies of Menander. In the xth century, Suidtts 
quotes tifty plays, but he often transcribes the old scholiast of Aristo- 
phanes. 

1 1 1 Anna Comnena may Ixiast of her Greek style (to 

axpov etnrovUfaKvia), and Zonai-as, her contemporary, but not her 
flatterer, may add with truth, yXcoTrav ■eix*'*' 

The piincess was convtfrsant with tlie artful dialojruosof atid, 

had studied tire rerpaKrvi, or ijuadruruui of usttoiogy, geometry. 


farthest removed froiU' the models whom they 
affect to emulate. In every jiage our taste and 
reason are wounded by the choice of gigantic 
and obsolete words, a stiff and intricate pliraseo- 
logy, the discord of images, the childish play of 
false or unseasonable ornament, and the painful 
attempt to elevate themselves, to astonish the 
reader, and to involve a trivial meaning in the 
smoke of obscurity and exaggeration, 'fheir 
prose is soaring to the vicious afiectation of 
poetry ; their poetiy is sinking below the flat- 
ness and insipidity of prose. Tiie tragic, epic, 
and lyric muses, were silent and inglorious ; the 
bards of Gonstantinople seldom rose above a 
riddle oi^ epigram, a panegyric or tale j they 
forgot even the rules of prosody; and with the 
melody of Homer yet sounding in their ears, 
they confound all measure of feet and syllables 
in the impotent strains which have received the 
name politkd or city verses. The minds 
of the Greeks were bound in the fetters of a base 
and imperious superstition, which extends her 
dominion round the circle of profane science. 
Their understandings were bewildered in meta- 
physical controversy t in the belief of visions and 
miracles, they had lost all principles of moral 
evidence, and their taste was vitiated by the 
homilies of the monks, an absurd medley of de- 
clamation and Scripture. Even these contempt- 
ible studies were no longer dignified by the 
abuse of superior talents : the leaders of the 
Greek church were humbly content to admire 
and copy the oracles of antiquity, nor did the 
schools or pulpit produce any rivals of the fame 
of Athanasius and Chrysostom, 

In all the pursuits of active and want of national 
speculative life, the emulation of ‘-‘“’“Nation, 
states and individuals is the most powerfiil spring 
of the efforts and improvements of mankind. 
The cities of ancient Greece were cast in the 
happy mixture of union and independence, vs’hich 
is repeated on a larger scale, but in a looser 
form, by the nations of modern Europe: the 
union of language, religion, and manners, which 
renders them the spectators and judges of each 
other’s merit: the independence of govern- 

ment and interest, which asserts their separate 
freedom, and excites them to strive for pre- 
eminence in the career of glory. The situation 
of the Romans w^as less favourable ; yet in the 
early ages of the republic, which fixed the na- 
tional character, a similar emulation was kindled 
among the states of Latium and Italy ; and, in 
the arts and sciences, they aspired to equal or 
surpass their Grecian masters. The empire of 
the Csesars undoubtedly checked the activity and 
progress of the human mind;- its magnitude 
might indeed allow some scope for domestic 
competition ; btit wdien it w^as gradually reduced, 

arithmetic, and music {see her preface to, the Alexiad, with Hu- 
cange’s notes). 

112 To censure the T5y?.antine taste, Pneange (Praifat. Gloss, tira-c. 
p. 17.) strings Uie authorities of A ulus Gelliiis, .Jerorn, I'etronius, 
Geor^ Hamartolus, Longiuus j who give at once the. precept and the 
exajMle. 

lla The verava pollUci, those common prostitutes, as, from their 
eaiiiineiiS, they are styled by Leo Allatius, usually consist of tifteen 
^Uables. They are ussed by Constautine Manasses, John Txet'/es, 
&c. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. iii. p. i. p- 346. edit. DasU. 
1762). 

114 As St. Bernard of the Latin, so St. .Tohn Damascenns in the 
vjiith century, i.s revered as tiie last fatlier of the Greek, church. 

115 Hume's Essays, vol. i, p. 125. 
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at first to the East and at last to Greece and 
Constantinople, the Byzantine subjects were de- 
graded to ail abject and languid temper, the 
natural elFect of their solitary and insulated 
state. From the North they were oppressed by 
nameless tribes of barbarians, to whom they 
scarcely imparted the appellation of men. The 
language and religion of the more polished Arabs 
were an insunnountuble bar to all social inter- 
course. The conquerors of Europe ^vere their 
lirethren in the Christian faith ; but the speech 
of tlie Franks or Latins was unknowm, their 
manners were rude, and they were rarely con- 
nected, in peace or w'ar, with the successors of 
Heraclius. Alone in the universe, t,the self- 
satisfied pride of the Greeks was not disturbed 
by the comparison of foreign merit ; and it is 
no wonder if they fainted in the race, since they 
had neither competitors to urge their speed, nor 
judges to crown their victory. The nations of 
Europe and Asia were mingled by the expe- 
ditions to the Holy Land ; and it is under the 
Comnenian dynasty that a faint emulation of 
knowledge and military virtue -was rekindled in 
the Byzantine empire. 


CHAP. LIV. 

Ongiri and Doctrine of the 'Paitliciam, — Their 
PcTsecxtiion by the Greek Enq^erors* — Remit 
in jlrmeniaf <5;c . — Transplantation into Thrace. 
— Propagation in the West. — The Seeds, Cha'- 
racter, and Consequences of the Reformation. 

Supine fiuper- profession of Ghristianity, 

the variety of national characters 
may be clearly distinguished. The 
natives of Syria and Egypt abandoned their lives 
to lazy and contemplative devotion : Rome again 
aspired to the dominion of the world ; and the 
wit of the lively and loquacious Greeks was 
consumed in the disputes of metaphysical theo- 
logy. The incomprehensible mysteries of the 
Trinity and Incarnation, instead of commanding 
their silent submission, were agitated in vehement 
and subtle controversies, which enlarged their 
faith at the expense, peiiiaps, of their charity 
and reason. From the council of Nice to the 
end of the seventh century, the peace and unity 
of the church was invaded by these spiritual 
wars ; and so deeply did they affect the decline 
and fall of the empire, tliat the historian has too 
often been compelled to attend the synods, to 
explore the creeds, and to enumerate the sects, 
of this b usy period of ecclesiastical annals. From 
the beginning of tlie eighth century to the last 
ages of the Byzantine empire, the sound of con- 
troversy was seldom heard : curiosity w'as ex- 
hausted, zeal was fatigued, and, in the decrees 
of six councils, the articles of the Catholic faith 
had been irrevocably defined. The spirit of 
dispute, however vain and pernicious, requires 

1 ITie ctxoTs and virtues of the Pauli clans are wetebed, with hb 
usual judgment and candour, by the learned Mosbelxn (HUt. Eccie- 
fiiast. Seculum ix. p,3U,&c.). He draws bis origitMa intelligence 
Photius (contra Manicheeos, 1. i.) and Peter Siculus {Hist- 
SSwKduBorum). The first of these accounts has not into my 
Iwadst Uift second, which MogJieim prefiara, I have read in a Irfitlti 
vtete to»«jit«te,tbe Masdma BibllotMta Pahr«i»l«owN'*^. p, VM— 
< hi.) ftom the edmoti of the Jesuit Raderus ( JLngolstadik 1604, in ito.). 


some energy and exercise of the mental facul- 
ties ; and the prostrate Greeks were content to 
fast, to pray, and to believe, in blind obedience 
to the patriarch and liis clergy. Bnring a long 
dream of superstition, tlic Virgin and the Saints, 
their visions and miracles, their relics and images, 
were preached by the monks, and ivorshippod by 
the people; and tlie appellation of people might 
be extended, ivitlioiit injustice, to the first ranks 
of civil society. At an unseasonable moment, 
the Isaiiriaii emperors attempted somewhat 
rudely to awaken tlieir subjects ; under their in- 
fiuence, reason might obtain some i>roselytes, a 
far greater number was swayed by interest or 
fear ; but the Eastern -world embraced or de- 
plored their visible deities, and the restoration of 
images was celebrated as the feast of orthodoxy. 
In this passive and unanimous state, tlie eccle- 
siastical rulers -were relieved from the toil, or 
deprived of the pleasure, of iiersecution. Tlie 
Pagans had disappeared; the Jews were silent 
and obscure; the disputes with the Latins were 
rare and remote hostilities against a national 
enemy ; and tlie sects of Egypt and Syria en- 
joyed a free toleration under the shadow' of the 
Arabian caliphs. About the middle of the 
seventh century, a brandi of Manidiajans was 
selected as the victims of spiritual tyranny : tlieir 
patience wais at length exasperated to despair 
and rebellion ; and tlieir exile has scattered over 
the West the seeds of reformation. These im- 
portant events will justify some enquiry into the 
doctrine and story of the Pjiultcians ; ^ and, as 
they cannot plead for themselves, our candid 
criticism will magnify the good, and abate or 
suspect the evil, that is reported by their adver- 
saries. 

The Gnostics, who had distracted ori-.!n«f the 
the infancy, were oppressed by the I’mnidiuw.or 
greatness and authority, of the sstdtt” 
church. Instead of emulating or 
surpassing the wealth, learning, and numbers, of 
the Catholics, their obscure remnant -was driven 
from the capitals of the East and West, and con- 
fined to the villages and mountains along the 
borders of the Euphrates. Some vestige of the 
Blarcionites maybe detected in the fifth century ; 
but the numerous sects were finally lost in the 
odious name of the Manichaians ; and these 
heretics, who presumed to reconcile the doc- 
trines of Zoroaster and Christ, were pursued by 
the two religions with equal and unrelenting 
hatred. Under the grandson of Heraclius, in 
the neighbourhood of Saniosata, more famous 
for the birth of Lucian than for the title of a 
Syrian kingdom, a reformer arose, esteemed by 
the Paulicians as the chosen messenger of truth. 
In his humble dwelling of Mananalis, Constan- 
tine entertained a tleacon, who returned from 
Syrian captivity, and received the inestimable 
gift of the New Testamoiit, which wnis already 
concealed from the vulgar by the prudence of 
the Greek, and perhaps of the Gnostic, clergy.3 

2 In the iirae of Theodoret, the diocese of Cyrrhus, in Syria, con- 
tained eifjht hundred Of these, two were inhaliited hy Arians 

and Exmomians, and eight by Murewnites, whom the lahoriotis btshop 
rfconciled to the Catholic church (I)upin, Hibliot. Heddsiastiquev 
tom.iv. n.81,S2.). 

Ti Nobis i>ro,fauis ista (sacra logero non licet sed sacerdo- 

tilniK dunta^:nt, was the first stxup’e of a CatLiolic when hu was ailvised 
to read tltc Bible (I’etr. Sicul. p. 761.). 
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Those hoDivR became the measure of ]iis studies 
and tbe rule of his faith; and the Catholics, 
ri iio dis]Hite his interpretation, acknowledge that 
Ins text was genuine and sincere, 13 ut he attached 
himself witli peculiar devotion to the writings and 
cluiraefer of St. Paul : the name of the Piidi- 
eians is derived by their oneniies from some un- 
known and domestic teacher; hut I am confident 
lliat liiey gloried in their afhnity to the apostle 
of the Oentiles. His disciples, Titus, Timothy, 
Sylvunus, Tychicus, were rej)rescnted by Con- 
stantine and liis fellow-labourers : the names of 
tile apostolic churches were applied to the con- 
gregations wliich they assembled in Armenia and 
Cappadocia; and this innocent allegory revived 
. the example and memory of the first 
ages. In the Gospel, and the Epistles 
<if St. Paul, his faithful follower investigated 
the creed of primitive Christianity ; and, what- 
ever might be the success, a Protestant I'eader 
will a])piaad the spirit, of the enquby. But if 
the Scriptures of the Paiilicians V'ere pure, they 
were not perfect. Their founders rejected the 
two Epistles of St. Peter, the apostle of the 
circumcision, whose dispute with tlieir favourite 
for the observance of the law could not easily be 
forgiven. 5 They agreed with their Gnostic 
brethren in the universal contempt for tlie Old 
I'estament, the books of Moses and the pro- 
pliets, which have been consecrated by the 
decrees of the Catholic, church. With equal 
boldness, and doubtless with more reason, Con- 
stantine, the new Sylvanus, disehiinied the vi- 
sions, which, in so many bulky and splendid 
vt)l nines, had been published by the Oriental 
sects the fabulous productions of the Hebrew 
patriarchs and the sages of the East; the spu- 
rious Gospels, Epistles, and Acts, which in the 
first age had overwhelmed the orthodox code; 
the theology of Manes, and the autliors of the 
kindred heresies ; and the thirty generations, or 
icons, whicli had been created by the fruitful 
fancy of Valentino. The Paiilicians sincerely 
condemned the memory and opinions of the 
Manichajan sect, and complained of the injustice 
which impressed that invidious name on the 
simple votaries of St. Ikaul and of Christ. 

. , Of the ecclesiastical chain, many 

links had been broken by the I^auli- 
ami wur^hii). reformers ; and their liberty w^as 

enlarged, as they reduced the number of masters, 
at whose voice profane reason must boiv to mys- 
tery and miracle. Tlie early separation of the 
Gnostics had preceded the establishment of the 
Catholic worship ; and against the gradual inno- 
vations of discipline and doctrine, they were as 
strongly guarded by habit and aversion, as by 
the silence of St. Paul and the evangelists. The 
objects which had been transformed by the magic 
of superstition, appeared to the eyes of the l^auli- 

4 fn fpjet'tinpf the sccotui Epistle of Sf. rotor, the Paiilicianfi are 
Justitk'tl by Mime of tlio most rospoodihle of tiie am‘ient» and moderns 
{see VVefsteln ml loc., Shnon, Ihst. Criti^jue du Nouveau 'I’estament, 
0.17.). 'J’hoy Jikewiseoverlookotl tlie Apoeal\pse(ri‘tT.SicuI.p.7.'»fi.); 
but ns such neglect is not irnputecl as a orhne, the {Jreeks of the ixth 
century must fiave been caxeless of the crc'dit and honour of tlie lie* 
volntions. 

6 This contention, which has not escaped the malice of Porjihyry, 
supposfss some error and passion in one or botli; of the apotitlcs. By 
Ihirysostorn, Jerom, and lirasnnts, it is u-presented aa .t sham quarrel, 
a pioius fraud, for the benefit of the (lontilcs and the correction of the 
Jews (Middleton’s Works, voh ii. !>. 1—20.). * 


cians in their genuine and naked colours. An 
image made without hands, was the common 
w'orkmanship of a mortal artist, to whose skill 
I alone the wood and canvass must be indebted 
for their merit or value. The luii aculous relics 
were an heai) of bfmes and aslies, destitute of 
life or virtue, or of any relation, perhaps, with 
the person to whom they were ascribed. The 
true and vivifying cross was a piece of sound or 
rotten timber ; the body and blood of Christ, a 
loaf ’of bread and a cup of wine, the gifts of na- 
ture and tile symbols of grace. The mother of 
God was degraded from her celestial honours 
and immaculate virginity ; and the saints and 
angels were no longer solicited to exercise the 
laborious oi lice of mediation in heaven, and mi- 
nistry upon earth. In the practice, or at least 
in the theory, of the sacraments, tiie Pauliciaiis 
were inclined to abolisli all visible objects of 
worship ; and the words of the Gospel w'ere, in 
their judgment, the baptism and communion of 
the faithful. They indulged a convenient latitude 
for the interpretation of Scripture ; and as often 
as they -were pressed by the literal sense, they 
could escape to the intricate mazes of figure and 
allegory. Their utmost diligence must have 
been employed to dissolve the connection be- 
tween the Old and the New Testament; since 
they adored the latter as the oracles of God, and 
abhorred the former as the fabulous and absurd 
invention of men or chemons. We cannot be 
surprised, that they should have found in the 
Gospel the orthodox mystery of the Trinity ; 
but instead of confessing the human nature and 
substantial sufferings of Christ, they amused 
their fancy with a celestial body that passed 
through the virgin like water through a pipe; 
with a phantastic crucifixion, that eluded the 
vain and impotent malice of the Jews, A creed 
thus simple and spiritual was not ijom the 
adapted to the genius of the times ; 7 
and the rational Chiist ian, who might ami ManiS 
have been contented with the light 
yoke and easy burthen of Jesus and his apostles, 
w’as justly offended that the Paulicians should 
dare to violate the unity of God, the first article 
of natural and revealed religion. Their belief 
and their trust was in the Father, of Christ, of 
the human soul, and of the invisible world. But 
they likewi.se held the eternity of matter; a 
stubborn and rebellious substance, the origin of 
a second principle, of an active being, who has 
created this visible world, and exercises his tem- 
poral reign till the final consummation of death 
and sin. 8 The appearances of moral and physical 
evil had established the two principles in the 
ancient philosophy and religion of the East; 
from whence this doctrine was transfused to the 
various sw'arms of the Gnostics. A thousand 
shades may be devised in the nature and charac- 

B Those who are curious of this hptt>rotlos library, nuiy con&uU 
the rfestwches of Jieausobre (Hist. Critique <hi JUaniohJihrn'e, fort), i. 
X». .'ilW— 437.). Even in Africa, St. Austin could tUsscrilie the MixoU 
chatan hmtks, t«ini nniUi, tant ^ramies, tain pretiosi ctKlicfS (conlra 
Eaust- sii). 14.); hut lie acUls, wjihont pity, Iricimdite oiunes jllas 
memitrsntis ; and his advice )jas hetn rifturotJbly foil<ji.vt!d. 

7 The six capihil errors of the Paulicians are defined by Peter 
Siculus (p. T'SB.) with much prejudice .ind pahsion. 

8 Friinum illorum axioma est, dtio reruni i?sse principifi ; Deuin 
rnaium etnevim hojtuim, aliumque luijus nnnuU cunditoiein etprin- 
dpein, et alium futuri asvi (Peu*. Sicui. p. 7oG.). 
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ter o£ Afirimmh £rom a rival god to a subordinate 
daemon, from passion and frailty to pure and per- 
fect malevolence : but, in spite of our efforts, the 
goodness and the power of Ormusd are placed at 
the opposite extremities of the line ; and every 
step that approaches the one must recede in equal 
proportion from the other. 

Theestahiidi. • The apostolic labours of Con- 
mcntofthe staiitine- Sylvaiius soon multiplied 
Armenfa,^’ the nuinbor of his disciples, the 
Pontiis, &c. gj^cret recompence of spiritual* am- 
bition. The remnant of the Gnostic sects, and 
especially the Manicha'ans of Armenia, were 
united under his standard ; many Catholics were 
converted or seduced by his arguments ; and he 
preached with success in the regions of Pontus lO 
and Cappadocia, which had long since imbibed the 
religion of Zoroaster. The Paulician teachers 
were distinguished only by their scriptural names, 
by the modest title of fellow-pilgrims, by the 
austerity of their lives, their zeal or knowledge, 
and the credit of some extraordinary gifts of the 
holy spirit. But they were incapable of de- 
siring, or at least of obtaining, the wealth and 
honours of the Catholic prelacy; such anti- 
christian pride they bitterly censured ; and even 
the rank of elders or presbyters was condemned 
as an institution of the Jewish synagogue. The 
new sect was loosely spread over the provinces of 
Asia Minor to the westward of the Euphrates ; 
six of their principal congregations represented 
the churches to which St. Paul had addressed 
his epistles ; and their founder chose his resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood of CoIonia,ti in the 
same district of Pontus which had been cele- 
brated by the altars of Bellona ts and the mira- 
Persecution cles of Gregory. 13 After a mission 
of the Greek of twenty-sevcii years, Sylvanus, 
emiperors. retired from the toler- 

ating government of the Arabs, fell a sacri- 
fice to Roman persecution. The laws of the 
pious emperors, which seldom touched the lives 
of less odious heretics, proscribed without mercy 
or disguise the tenets, tlie books, and the per- 
sons of the Montaiiists and Manichajans : the 
books were delivered to the flames ; and all who 
should presume to secrete such writings, or to 
profess such opinions, were devoted to an igno- 
minious death. A Greek minister, armed 
with legal and military powers, appeared at Co- 
lonia to strike the shepherd, and to reclaim, if 
possible, the lost sheep. By a refinement of 
cruelty, Simeon placed the unfortunate Sylvanus 
before a line of his disciples, who were com- 

9 Two learned critics, Beausobre (Hist. Critique clu Manichdisme, 
1, i. iv. V, vi.) and Mosheiin (Institute Hist. Eccles. and de Kebus 
Christianis ante Constantinuin, Sec. i. ii. iii-), have laboured to explore 
and discriminate the various systems of the Gnostics on the subject of 
the two principles. 

10 The countries between the Euyihrates and the Hiilys were 
possessed above 350 years by the Jledes (Herodot. U i. c. ItlS.) and 
Persians ; and the kings of I^ontas were of the royal race of the 
Achiernenides {Sallust. Fragment. 1. iii. with the French supplement 
and notes of the president de Brasses.). 

11 Most probably founded by Pompey .nfter the conquest of Pontus. 
This Ctilonia, on the hycus above Neo-Cajsarea, is namcdl by the 
Turks Coulei-hisar, or Chonac, a populous town In a strong country 
{IPAnville, {J{*ograplue Anclenne, tom. ii. p. 34. Toutnefort, Voyage 
du I.evant,tom.iii. lettrexxi. p.29.3.). 

12 The tejmde of Bi-llona, at Comana in Pontus, was a powerful 
and wealthy foundation, and the high priest was re^ectw as the 
second persoxi in the kingdom. As the sacadotal omoe had been 
occupied by his mother’s iaraily, Htrabo (1. xii. p. 809. 833, 836, 837.) 
dwells with ]t»eeuliar complacency on the temple, the waabJp, and 
festival, which was twice celebrated every year. But the Beilpna of 
Pontus had the' features and character of the goddess* putt dt v/ar, but 
of love. 


manded, as the price of their pardon and the 
proof of their repentance, to massacre their spi- 
ritual father. They turned aside from the im- 
pious office ; the stones dropped from their filial 
hands, and of the whole number, only one exe- 
cutioner could be found, a ne^v David, as he is 
styled by the Catholics, who boldly overthrew 
the giant of heresy. This apostate, Justus was 
his name, again deceived and betrayed his un- 
suspecting brethren, and a new conformity to 
the acts of St. Paul maybe found in the conver- 
sion of Simeon : like the apostle, he embraced 
the doctrine wliich he had been sent to perse- 
cute, renounced his honours and fortunes, and 
acquired among the PauUcians the fame crC a 
missionary and a martyr. They were not am- 
bitious of martyrdom, 13 but in a calamitous 
period of one hundred and fifty years, their 
patience sustained whatever zeal could inflict; 
and power was insufficient to eradicate the obsti- 
nate vegetation of fanaticism and reason. From 
the blood and ashes of the first victims, a suc- 
cession of teachers and congregations repeatedly 
arose : amidst their foreign hostilities, they found 
leisure for domestic quarrels: they preached, 
they disputed, they suffered; and the virtues, 
the apparent virtues, of Sergius, in a pilgrimage 
of thirty-three years, are reluctantly confessed by 
the orthodox historians. The native cruelty of 
Justinian the Second was stimulated by a pious 
cause ; and he vainly hoped to extinguisli, in a 
single conflagration, the name and memory of the 
Paulicians. By their primitive simplicity, their 
abhorrence of popular superstition, the Iconoclast 
princes might have been reconciled to some erro- 
neous doctrines ; but they themselves were ex- 
posed to the calumnies of the monks, and they 
chose to be the tyrants, lest they should be 
accused as the accomplices, of the Manich scans. 
Such a reproach has sullied the clemency of 
Nicephorus, wdio relaxed in their favour the 
severity of the penal statutes, nor will his 
character sustain the honour of a more liberal 
motive. The feeble Michael the First, the rigid 
Leo the Armenian, were foremost in the race of 
persecution ; but the prize must doubtless be ad- 
judged to the sanguinary devotion of Theodora, 
who restored the images to the Oriental chiirdi. 
Her inquisitors explored the cities and mountains 
of tlie lesser Asia ; and the flatterers of the em- 
press have affirmed that, in a short reign, one 
liiindred thousand Paulicians were extirpated by 
the sword, the gibbet, or the flames. Pier guilt 
or merit has perhaps been stretched beyond the 

1.” Grepoiy, bishop of Neoricsnvea (A. T). SlO—SfiS), siimamwl 
Tliauniaturuus, or the Wonder-worker. An Imudred vears after, 
wards, tlie history or romaiico of his life was composed "by (irc-'piry 
of Nyssa> his namesake and countTyman, the brother of the great St. 
Basil. 

14 Hoc caiteruni ad sua Cfjregia facinova, divini atqne orihodoxi 
Imperatores addidenint, ut Manichu'os lilontainfuque eapituM piniiri 
sententia juberent, eorumqne libros, qwoeuiKiue in loc(» inventi es.-.ent, 
flamrais tnirii ; quod siqnis u«})iam wsdera (Kvailtasse <U nn bende- 
retur, hunc eundem mortis poenai addici, ejuMjue bona in iihcum 
inferrl (Petr. Sicul. p. 759.). What more could biaotvv and perwtu 
tion desire ? ' 

1.5 It should seem, that tbp Paultrians allowed thenisohos some 
latitude of equivocation and mental rchcrvatiou : till the CiUhoIics 
discovered the pressing questions, which reduced them to the altcrna- 
live of ajiDstasy or martyrdom f Pcir. Sicul. p. 7f|0.). 

16 The persecution is told by Pclnis Hiculus (p. 579 - 76.3.) with 
satisfaction and pluasiintry', Justus JiWa |wrsoIvit. KSuieon was not 
nrot but (the pronunciation of the two vow«ls must have been 

uearly the same), a great wlmle that drowned the mariners who mis- 
took him for an island. Ssee likewise Cediwuus (p. 452- 435.1. 
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measure of truth : but if the account be al- 
lowed, it must be presumed that many simple 
Iconoclasts wore punished under a more odious 
name ; and that some who were driven from the 
church, unwillingly took refuge in the bosom of 
heresy. ■ ' 

The most furious and desperate 
I’aij'.k’ians. ' of rebels are the sectaries of a reli- 
A.u,S‘i5~880. persecuted, and at length 

provoked. In an holy cause they are no longer 
susceptible of fear or remorse : the justice of 
their arms hardens tliem against the feelings of 
humanity ; and they revenge their fathers’ wrongs 
on the children of their tyrants. Such have been 
the Hussites of Bohemia and the Calvinists of 
France, and such, in the ninth century, were the 
Paulicians of Armenia and the adjacent pro- 
vinces, 1 7 They were first awakened to the mas- 
sacre of a governor and bishop, who exercised 
the Imperial mandate of converting or destroy- 
ing the heretics: and the deepest recesses of 
Mount Argseus protected their independence and 
revenge. A more dangerous and consuming 
fame was kindled by the persecution of Theo- 
dora, and the revolt of Carbeas, a valiant Pauli- 
cian, who commanded the guards of the general 
of the East His father had been impaled by 
the Catholic inquisitors ; and religion, or at least 
nature, might justify his desertion and revenge. 
Five thousand of his brethren were united by the 
same motives ; they renounced the allegiance of 
anti-christian Rome ; a Saracen emir introduced 
Carbeas to the caliph ; and the commander of 
the faithful extended his sceptre to the implacable 
Theyfoitify enemy of the Greeks. Inthemoun- 
Tephriee, taiiis between Siwas and Trebizond 
he founded or fortified the city of Tephrice,^s 
which is still occupied by a fierce and licentious 
people, and the neighbouring hills were covered 
with the Paulician fugitives, who now recon- 
ciled the use of the Bible and the sword. During 
more than thirty years, Asia was afflicted by the 
calamities of foreign and domestic war ; in their 
hostile inroads the disciples of St. I*aul were 
joined with those of Mahomet ; and the peaceful 
Christians, the aged parent and tender virgin, 
who were delivered into barbarous servitude, 
might justly accuse the intolerant sjjirit of their 
sovereign. So urgent was the mischief, so 
intolerable the shame, that even the dissolute 
Michael, the son of Theodora, was compelled to 
march in jierson against the Paulicians ; he was 
defeated under the walls of Samosata ; and the 
Roman emperor fled before the heretics whom 
his mother had condemned to the flames. The 
Saracens fought under the same banners, but the 
victory w'as ascribed to Carbeas ; and the captive 
generals, with more than an hundred tribunes, 
were either released by his avarice, or tortured 
by his fanaticism. The valour and ambition of 
Chrysochdr,!'^ his successor, embraced a wider 
circle of rapine and revenge. In alliance with 
Ills faithful Moslems, he boldly penetrated into 


(tom. ii. I. xvi. p._ 

smd, his FauUcIans. ^ ^ . .. .. ..t. 

18 Otter (Voyage m Tarquie et en Perse, tom. ii.) is pt^hly the 
only Frank who has visited the independent barbarians of a epnnce, 
now Divricni, from whom be fortunately escai>ed hi tlie ttam ot a 
Turkish offlccar. 


the heart of Asia ; the troops of the frontier 
and the palace were repeatedly overthrown ; 
the edicts of persecution were answxTed by the 
pillage of Nice and Nicomedia, of 
Ancyra and Ephesus; nor could Ada Minor, 
the apostle St. John protect from violation his 
city and sepulchre. The cathedral of Ephesus 
was turned into a stable for mules and horses ; 
and the I*aulicians vied with the Saracens in 
their contempt and abhorrence of images and 
relics. It is not unpleasing to observe the 
triumph of rebellion over the same despotism 
w'hich has disdained the prayers of an injured 
people. The emperor Basil, the Macedonian, 
was reduced to sue for peace, to otFer a ransom 
for tlie captives, and to request, in the language 
of moderation and charity, that Chrysocheir 
would spare his fellow- Christians, and content 
himself with a royal donative of gold and silver 
and silk garments. “ If the emperor,” replied 
the insolent fanatic, be desirous of peace, let 
“ him abdicate the East, and reign without nio- 
“ lestation in the West. If he refuse, the ser- 
“ vants of the Lord will precii>itate him from the 
throne.” The reluctant Basil suspended the 
treaty, accepted the deflance, and led his army 
into the land of heresy, which he wasted witli 
fire and sw ord. The open country of the Pauli- 
cians w’as exposed to the same calamities whicli 
they had inflicted ; but when he had explored 
the strength of Teplirice, the multitude of the 
barbarians, and the ample magazines of arms 
and provisions, he desisted with a sigh from the 
hopeless siege. On his return to Constantinople 
he laboured, by the foundation of convents and 
churches, to secure the aid of his celestial patrons, 
of Michael the archangel and the prophet Elijah ; 
and it was his daily prayer that he might live to 
transpierce, with three arrows, the head of his 
impious adversary. Beyond his expectations, 
the wish was accomplished ; after a successful 
inroad, Chrysocheir W'as surprised and slain in 
his retreat ; and tlie rebel’s head ^ivas triumphantly 
presented at the foot of the throne. On the 
reception of this welcome trophy, Basil instantly 
called for his bow, discharged three arrows vrith 
unerring aim, and accepted the applause of the 
court, who hailed the victory of the royal archer. 
With Chrysocheir, the glory of the _ , , 
Paulicians faded and withered ; so leuftecme. 
on the second expedition of the emperor, the 
impregnable Tephrice was deserted by the he- 
retics, who sued for mercy or escaped to the 
borders. The city w^as ruined, but the spirit of 
independence survived in the mountains: the 
Paulicians defended, above a century, their 
religion and liberty, infested the Roman limits, 
and maintained their perpetual alliance 'with the 
enemies of the empire and the Gospel. 

About the middle of the eiglitli Th«r tram- 
century, Constantine, surnamed SmSato™™ 
Copronymus by the worshippers of 'i'^race. 
images, had made an expetiition into Arme- 

19 In (he bistoiry of Chrysocheir, Oenesius (Chron- p. 67—70. 
Venet.) 'has exposed the nakedness of the empire. Constantine Tor- 
phyrogenitys (m Vit. Basil, c. 57-43. p. 166—171.) has displaved the 
glory of his grandfather. Ct-drenus (p. 370-573.) is ■witt ^otit their 
passions or their knowledge. 

iiO '^waiTefittpavff*i vaaa avBovaa- t*jc Te^ptioj? evavdpka, How 
eletgaat tlie Oceek tongue, even in the moutlt of Cedroniui I 
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nia, and found, in the cities of McHtene and 
Theodosiopolis, a great number of Paulicians, 
Iiis kindred heretics. As a favour, or punish- 
ment, ]ie transplanted them from the banks of 
tiie Euphrates to Constantinople and Thrace; 
and by this emigration their doctrine was intro- 
duced and diiiused in Europe.^i If the secta- 
ries of the metropolis were soon mingled with 
the promiscuous mass, those of the country 
struck a deep root in a foreign soil. The 
Paulicians of Thrace resisted the storms of per- 
secution, maintained a secret correspondence 
witli their Armenian brethren, and gave aid and 
comfort to their preachers, who solicited, not 
without success, the infant faith of the Bulga- 
rians.^^ In the tenth century, they were restored 
and multiplied by a more powerful colony, 
which Jolin Zimisces'^s transported from the 
Clialyhian hills to the valleys of Mount Hmmus. 
The Oriental clergy, who wmuld have preferred 
the destruction, impatiently sighed for the ab- 
sence, of the Blanichajans ; the warlike emperor 
had felt and esteemed their valour ; their attach- 
ment to the Saracens was pregnant wdth mischief ; 
but, on the side of the Danube, against the bar- 
barians of Scythia, their service might be useful, 
and their loss would be desirable. Their exile 
in a distant land w'as softened by a free toleration : 
the Paulicians held the city of Philippopolis and 
the keys of Thrace ; the Catholics were their sub- 
jects; the Jacobite emigrants their associates: 
they occupied a line of villages and castles in 
Macedonia and Epirus ; and many native Bul- 
garians were associated to the communion of 
arms and heresy. As long as they were awed 
by power and treated with moderation, their 
voluntary bands were distinguished in the armies 
of the empire ; and the courage of these dogs^ 
per greedy of war, ever thirsty of human blood, 
is noticed with astonishment, and almost with 
reproach, by the pusillanimous Greeks. The 
same spirit rendered them arrogant and contu- 
macies : they were easily provoked by caprice 
or injury : and their privileges w'ere often vio- 
lated by the faithless bigotry of the government 
and clergy. In the midst of the Norman wai’, 
two thousand live hundred Manichaeans deserted 
the standard of Alexius Coninenus,'^'* and retired 
to their native homes. He dissembled till the 
moment of revenge ; invited the chiefs to a 
friendly conference ; and punished tlie innocent 
and guilty by imprisonment, confiscation, and 
baptism. In an interval of peace, the emperor 
undertook the pious office of reconciling them to 
the church and state: his winter-quarters were 
fixed at Philippopolis ; and the thirteenth 
apostle, as he is sty ted by his pious daughter, 
consumed wdiole days and"' nights in theological 
controverp. His arguments were fortified, 
their obstinacy w%as melted, by the honours and 


21 Copronynaus transported his 

ew\a.Tvv6rj ^ alpecn^^ TlavXtKiravMv, says 


heretics; and thus 
ip. 4d3.), who has 


V oLifitoriQ [iavXt/eMi,’Mv, says Cedmius h>. 4d3.), who has 
corned the anmUs of Thoophanes. woonas 

resided nine months at Tenhriee (A. D. 
captives (p. 704.), was informed of tlieir In- 
addres^l his pres-.->rvaUve, the flistork Mani- 
® arctihishop of the Bulsrtirians itu 754.1 

SSimisS^U^ traniplajitedAy John 

v' ??' Armenia to Tlirace* l« mentiimed br 
P* Anna Comneoa (AlexiM, I. ai7. 

Ml 4*^ CoatfKiena {h v. p, p. 154, I55j 


rewards whicli he bestowed on the most eminent 
proselytes; and a new city, surrounded with 
gardens, enriched wiili iininuiiities, ami dignified 
with his own iinme, was fonnded by Alexuis, for 
the residence of his vulgar converts. The iin. 
portent s,t;ition of Philippopolis was wrested from 
their hands; the contuimicious leaders were se- 
cured in a dungeon, or banished from their 
country ; and their lives were spared by the pru- 
dence, rather than the mtu'cy, of an emperor, at 
whose command a poor and solitary heretic was 
burnt alive before the church of *St. Sophia.2.V 
But the proud hope of eradicating the prejudices 
of a nation was speedily overturned by the in- 
vincible zeal of the Paulicians, wdio ceased to 
dissemble or refused to obey. After the de- 
parture and death of Alexius, 'they soon resumed 
their civil and religions laws. In the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, tlieir pope or primate 
(a manifest corruption) resided on the confines 
of Bulgaria, ^ Croatia, and Dalmatia, and go- 
verned, by his vicars, the filial congregations of 
Italy and France.'^G From that mm, "a minute 
scrutiny might prolong and perpetuate the chain 
of tradition. At the end of tlie last age, the 
sect or colony still inhabited the valleys of Mount 
Hsemiis, where their ignorance and poverty were 
more frequently tormented by the Greek clergy 
than liythe Turkish government. The modern 
Paulicimis have lost all memory of their origin ; 
and tlieir religi{>n is disgraced by the worship of 
tlie^ ci-oss, ami tlie practice of bloody sacrifice, 
winch some captives have imported from the 
wilds of Tartary.-7 

In tlie West, the first teachers of Th?ir intro- 
the Manicluean theology had been 
repulsed by the people, or sup- I'Vanca! 
pressed by the prince. The favour and success 
of tlie Paulicians in the elev^cnth and twelfth 
centuries must be imputed to the strong, though 
secret,^ discontent wdiich armed the most pious 
Christians against the church of Home. Her 
avarice was oppressive, her despotism odious : 
less degenerate perhaps than the Greeks in the 
worship of saints and images, her innovations 
were more rapid and scandalous : she had rigor- 
ously defined and imposed the doctrine of tran- 
substantiatioii : the lives of the Latin clerf»'y 
were more corrupt, .and the Eastern bishops 
might pass for the successors of the apostles, 
if they were compared with the lordly prelates, 
who wielded by turns the cro.sier, the sceptre, 
and the sword. Three different roads 
introduce the Paulicians into the heart of Eu- 
rope.^ After the conversion of Hungary, the 
pilpims wdio visited Jerusalem migiit safely 
follow the course of the Danube: in tiieir 
journey and return they passed through Phi- 
hppopolis ; and the sectaries, disguising their 
name and heresy, might accompany the French 

5|£:ssa5”r«“"» 

the BulgaArdi? ^ ^ Baulicians at PhiUppopolis tlw fri^ub or 

27 Bee Marsijjli, State Military dell' Imperio Ottomjmo, p, 24. 
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or Germaii caravans to Hieir ivsjjcclive countries. 
The trade and dominion of Venice pervaded 
the coast of llic A<iriatic, and the hospitable 
republic opened her bosom to foreigners of 
every cllmaie and religion. Under the Bynaii- 
tine standard, the Panlicians were often truns- 
])Oi'ted to the Greek provinces of Italy and 
Sicily: in peace and n-ar tliey freely conversed 
with strangers and natives, and their opinions 
were silently ])ropagated in Rome, Milan, and 
tiie kingdoms beyond the Alps.-S It was soon 
diseovere<l that many tlioiisand Catholics of 
every rank, jind of either sox, bad embraced the 
hianich:ea,u heresy ; and the ilanies which con- 
sumed U\elve canons of Orleans, was the first 
act and signal of persecution. The Bulgarians,-^’ 
a name so innocent in its origin, so odious in 
its ap])lication, spread their branches over the 
face of Europe* United in common hatred of 
iilolalry and Rome, they were connected by a 
foj*m of episcopal and presbyterlan government ; 
their various sects were discriminated by some 
fainter or darker shades of theology ; but they 
generally agreed in the two principles, the 
contempt of the Old Testament, and the denial 
of the body of Christ, either on the cross or in 
the Eucharist. A confession of simple worship 
and blameless manners is extorted from their 
enemies ; and so high was their standard of 
perfection, that the increasing congregations 
were divided into two classes of disciples, of 
those wiio practised, and of those who aspired. 

It was in the coimtrv of the Albi- 

ih;- .Ul.tijoon. geois,*>t) m the soutliern provinces ot 
Piiulicians were 
most deeply imyjlanted ; and the same vicissi- 
tiules of martyrdom and revenge which had 
!)Oen displayed in the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates, were repeated in the thirteenth cen- 
tury on the banks of the Rhone. Tlie laws of 
the Eastern emperors were revived by Frederic 
the Second, 'J'hc insurgents of Tephrice were 
repi'esented by tiie barons and cities of Lan- 
guedoc: pope Innocent the Tliird surpassed 
tiie sanguinary fame of Theodoi'a. It W'as in 
cruelty alone that her soldiers could equal the 
licroes of the Crusades, and the cruelty of her 
priests was far excelled by the founders of 
the inquisition;**^! an office more adapted to 
confirm, than to refute, the belief of an evil 
principle. The visible assemblies of the Pauli- 
cians, or Albigeois, wx‘re extirpated by fire and 
sword; and the bleeding remnant escaped by 
flight, concealment, or Catholic conformity. 
But the invincible spirit which they had kin- 
dled still lived and breathed in the Western 

2S The introduction of tlio Paxilicians into Italy and France, is 
amply discussed by Mixratori (Antiquitat. Italine !Medii tom. v, 
di,;'!ert. lx. p. '>2.), and Mo.sheirn (p. 37!*— 382. 4'iy— 422.). Yet 
both have overlooked a curious passage of W'illiam the Apulian, who 
eleavly tleseribcs them in a battle between the Creeks and Normans, 
A. L). iUlO (in Muvatori, Ss'ript. Hermn Itab tom. v. p. 256.) t 
Tum (Irmcis aderant quidani, quos pessiinus error 
Fererat ainentcs, et ab ipso noinen liabel,ant. 

But he is so ignorant of their doctrine its to make them a kind of 
hi Ilia* js or Patripasrian.s, 

21> Boa/gw, Boagwj, a nat ional appellation, has been ap- 

plied by the Fnrticn as a term of reproach to usurers and unnatural 
slnnens, Tho Paierini, or Patdhd, has htH*n made to signify a smooth 
and flattering hypocrite, such as PAvoced PaMin of thin original and 
ptea.sant farce (Diicange, Gloss. Gatinjtat. Medll et Infimi Mvi)- Tiie 
ManichiuAns were likewise named Cailiarit or the pure, by corruption, 
nfasari, &c. 

.30 Of the laws, crusade, and pmeoution against the Albigeois, a 
hist, though general Idea, is expresst'd by Mosholm <p, 477—481.). 
I'he detail may be found in the ecckv.astlcal historians, undent and 


world. In the state, in the cliiirdi, and even 
in the cloister, a latent succes.sion was preserved 
of the disciples of St. Paul ; wlio protested 
against the tyranny of Rome, embraced tfui 
Bible as the rule of faith, and purified their 
creed from all the visions of the Gnostic theo- 
logy, The struggles of WicklilF in England, 
of Huss in Bohemia, were premature and inef- 
fectual ; but the names of Zuinglius, Luther, 
and Calvin, are pronounced with gratitude as 
the deliverers of nations. 

A philosopiier, who calculates the oiwactev nrd 
degree of their merit and the value 
01 tlieir reiormation, will yinidently Jitbn. 
ask from what articles of faith, above or against 
our reason, they have enfranchised the Chris- 
tians; for such enfranchisement is doubtless 
a benefit so far as it may be compatible with 
truth and piety. After a fair discussion we 
shall rather be surprised by the timidity, than 
scandalised by the freedom, of our first re- 
formers. 3- With die Jews, they adopted tlie 
belief and defence of all the llebreiv Scriptures, 
with all their prodigies, from the garden of 
Eden to the vi.sions of the prophet Daniel ; and 
they were bound, like the Catholics, to justify 
against the Jews the abolition of a divine law. 
In the great mysteries of the Trinity and In- 
carnation the reformers were severely orthodox ; 
they freely adopted the theology of the four, or 
the six first councils ; and with the Atiiana.sian 
Creed, they pronounced the eternal damnation 
of all who did not believe the Catholic faith, 
Transubstantiatioii, the invisible change of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, is a tenet that may defy the power of 
argument and pleasantry ; but instead of con- 
sulting the evidence of their senses, of their 
sight, their feeling, and their taste, the first 
protestants were entangled in their ow n scruples, 
and awed by the words of Jesus in the insti- 
tution of the sacrament. Luther maintained a 
corporeal, and Calvin a real, presence of Christ 
in the eiicharist; and the opinion of Ziiingliu.s 
that it is no more than a spiritual communion, 
a simple memorial, has slowly prevailed in the 
reformed churches. 33 But the loss of one mys- 
tery was amply compensated by the stupendous 
doetiTnes of original sin, redemption, faith, 
grace, and predestination, w'hich have been 
strained from the Epistles of St. Paul. These 
subtle questions had mo.st assuredly been pre- 
pared by the fathers and schoolmen ; but the 
final improvement and popular use may be 
attributed to the first reformers, who enforced 
them as the absolute and essential terms of sal- 

modern, Catholics and Protestants ; and among these Floury is the 
most impartial and inoderiite. 

31 The Acts (Liber Senlentiarum) of the Inqtiisition of ThonJonse 
{A. n. 1307—1323) have been published by Lirnborch (Amstelodami, 
1692), with a previous Hi-.toty of th ' Inquisition in generd. I'liey 
deserved a more learned and critical editor. As vve tnust not calum- 
niate even Satan, or the Holy Office, I will observe, that of a list of 
criminals which tills nineteen folio pagt?s, only fifteen men and four 
women were delivered to the secular arm. 

32 The opinions and proceuxlings of the reformers are expoHeA in 
the second part of the general htetory of Mosiicin) ; but the biibnu'e, 
which he has held with so dear an eye, anti so steady an Isand, begins 
to incline in favour of bis Lutheran biethren. 

33 Under Edward VI. our reformation was more bold and vwt-fect : 
but in the fundamental articles of the church of England, a strong 
and expiliclt declaration against the real presence was rhliterated in 
the original copy, to please the people, or the X^ntherans, m- ipiecn 
Klr/abeth (Buniet’s llistoiy of the iteformation, vol. ii. p. b2. 128. 
302.). 
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vation. Hitherto the weight of supernatural 
belief inclines against the Protestants; and 
many a sober Christian would rather admit that 
a wafer is God, than that God is a cruel and 
ca})ncious tyrant. 

Yet the services of Luther and his rivals are 
solid and important ; and the philosopher must 
own his obligations to these fearless enthusiasts. 34 
1. By their hands the lofty fabric of super- 
stition, from the abuse of indulgences to the 
inlercession of the Virgin, has been levelled 
with the ground. Myriads of both sexes of 
the monastic profession were restored to the 
liberty and labours of social life. An hierarchy 
of saints and aiigels, of imperfect and subor- 
dinate deities, were stripped of tlieir temporal 
power, and reduced to the enjoyment of celes- 
tial happiness; their images and relics were 
banished from the church ; and the credulity 
of the people was no longer nourished with the 
daily repetition of miracles and visions. The 
imitation of Paganism was supplied by a pure 
and spiritual worship of prayer and thanks- 
giving, the most worthy of man, the least un- 
worthy of the Deity. It only remains to ob- 
serve, whether such sublime simplicity be 
consistent with popular devotion ; whether the 
vulgar, in the absence of all visible objects, will 
not be inflamed by enthusiasm, or insensibly 
subside in languor and ir.difference. II. I'he 
chain of authority was broken, w'hich restrains 
the bigot from thinking as he pleases, and the 
slave from speaking as he thinks: the popes, 
fathers, and councils, w’cre no longer the su- 
preme and infallible judges of tlie world ; and 
each Christian was taught to acknowledge no 
law but the Senptures, no interpreter but his 
own conscience. This freedoxn, however, was 
the consequence, rather than the design, of the 
reformation. The patriot reformers were ambi- 
tious of succeeding the tyrants whom they had 
dethroned. They imposed with equal rigour 
their creeds and confessions ; they asserted tlie 
right of the magistrate to punish heretics with 
death. The pious or personal animosity of 
Calvin proscribed in Servetus 35 the guilt of 
his own rebellion ; 36 and the flames of 
Smithfleld, in which he was afterwards con- 
sumed, had been kindled for the Anabaptists 
by the zeal of Cranmer.37 q^he nature of the 
tiger was the same, but he was gradually de- 
prived of his teeth and fangs. A spiritual and 
temporal kingdom was possessed by the Roman 
pontiff; the IVotestant doctors w’ere subjects of 

3i Had it not been for such men as Luther and myself,” said, the 
fanatic Wldston to Halley the jihikisopher, you would now be kneel- 

ing before an image of Ht. Winifred.’' 

35 The article of in the DictionnaireijXIritique of CliaulfbniC*, 

is the Iwat account which I have .seen cf this shameful transtictJon. 
See likewise the Abb^ d’Artigny, Nouveaux Mfimoires d'Histoire, &c. 
tom. u. p. Xoi. 

3C I am more deeply scandalised at the single execution of Servetus, 
than at the hecatoinbs which have Mazed in the Auto da F^s of Spain 
and Porttigal. I. The zeal of Calvin seems to have been envenom^ 
by personal malice, and perhap-s envy. He accused his adversary 
before their common enemies, tlie judges of Vienna, ami lietrayed, for 
his destruction, the sacred trust of a private correspondence. The 
deed of cruelty was not varnished by the pretence of danger to tlie 
church or state. In his passage through Ueneva, Servetus was an 
hannless .stranger, who neither preached, nor printed, nor made pro- 
selytes. 3. > Catholic inquisitor yields the same obedience which he 
mute, hut Calvin violated the golden rule of doing as he would be 
dtnte by ; a rule which I read in a moral treatise ck Isocrates (in 
IviOTcle, tom- i. p. US. edit- ^Battie), four hundn^ years befbre the 
pubU^tJOn of the Gospel. A iruaxovres irepuv opytfcorAt, r«wra 


an humble rank, without revenue or jurisdic- 
tion. His decrees were consecrated by the an- 
tiquity of the Catholic church ; their arguments 
and disputes W’ere submitted to the people ; and 
their appeal to private judgment was accepted 
beyond their w'ishes, by curiosity and enthu- 
siasm. Since the days of Luther and Calvin, 
a secret reformation has been silently working 
in the bosom of the reformed churches ; many 
weeds of prejudice were eradicated; and the 
disciples of Erasmuses difliised a spirit of 
freedom and moderation. The liberty of con- 
science has been claimed as a common benefit, 
an inalienable right : the free governments of 
Holland 40 and England 4 1 introduced the prac- 
tice of toleration ; and the narrow allowance of 
the laws has been enlarged by the prudence 
and humanity of the times. In the exercise, 
the mind has understood the limits, of its 
powers, and the words and shadows that might 
amuse the child can no longer satisfy his manly 
reason. The volumes of controversy are over- 
spread with cobw'ebs; the doctrine of a Pro- 
testant church is far removed from the knoiv- 
ledge or belief of its private members ; and the 
forms of orthodoxy, the articles of faith, are 
subscribed with a sigh, or a smile, by the 
modern clergy. Yet the fi-iends of Christianity 
are alarmed at the boundless impulse of en- 
quiry and scepticism. The predictions of the 
Catholics are accomplished ; the web of mystery 
is unravelled by the Armiuians, Arians, and So- 
cinlans, whose numbers must not be computed 
from their separate congregations; and the 
pillars of revelation are shaken by those men 
who preserve the name without the substance 
of religion, who indulge the licence without the 
temper of philosophy. 4!i 


CHAP. LV. 

The Bulgarians^ — Origin^ Migrations, and Settle- 
ment of the Hungarians. — Their Inroads in 
the East aiid West. — The Monnrchi/ of Russia. 

‘ — Geography and Trade. — Wars of the H its- 
dans against the Greek Einpire. — Conversion 
of the Barbarians. 

Under the reign of Constantine the grandson 
of Heraclius, the ancient barrier of the Danube, 
so often violated and so often restored, was irre- 
trievably swept away by a new deluge of bar- 
barians, Their progress was favoured by the 

.TS Erasmus may he considcrctl as the father of rational theology- 
shiinjier of an hundred years, it was revived hv the Anninians 
ot IJolland, Grotius, Linihovc'h, and LeCltTe; in England hv Uhil- 
lingworth, the latitudinariaus of Canihridge (Huriiot" Hist. 'of his 
own Times, vol, i. p. aGJ~.‘2C,S. octavo edition), Tillotson, Clarke, 
Huadly,'&c. ■ ■■ ■■ 

3U 1 am sorry to ohsorve, that the three wriieit? of the last age, hy 
whom the rights of tolfratjon have hetsi so nohlv defended, ftayle, 
Leihnltz, and laicke, are all laymen and uhilosonhers. 

40 bte the excellent chapter of Sir William Temple on the Religion 
of the United Provinces. 1 am not satisfied with Urotius {dc Hebua 
Jlelgicis, Annal. 1. i. p. 13, 1 1. edit- in I'imo.), who aiiproves the 
Inipenal laws of i>ersecution, ami only condemns the bloiKly tribunal 
of the inquisition. 

41 Sir William Btackstone (Commentariist, vol. iv. p. W, 61.) ex- 
plains the law of England as it was hsed at the Revolution. TTie 
exceptions of Papists, and of Ihohc who deny the T'rinity, would still 
leave a tolernblt* scope for persecution, if the national spirit were not 
more eilectual than an hundred statutes, 

recommend to public aniamadversion two purges Int 
Dr. Priestlev, which betray the ultimate tendency of his opinions. At 
UorrupUons of Christiiwdty, vol. i. 
p. 27o, 27b.) the prim, at ti»e second (vol. ii. p. 484 .) tlie ma^atratc, 
may tremble 1 ^ ^ 
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caliphs, their unknown and accidental auxiliaries : 
the Roman legions were ocenpied in Asia ; and 
after the loss of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the 
Ctesars were twice reduced to the danger and 
disgrace of defending their capital against the 
Saracens. If, in the account of this interesting 
peojde, I have deviated from the strict and ori- 
ginal line of my undertaking, the merit of the 
subject will hide my transgression, or solicit my 
excuse. In the East, in the West, in war, in 
religion, in science, in their ])rosi)erity, and in 
their decay, the Arabians press themselves on 
our curiosity : the first overtlirow of the church 
an. I empire of the Greeks may be imputed to 
tiieirarms- and the disciples of Mahomet still 
hold the civil and religious sceptre of the Ori- 
ental world. But the same labour would be 
unworthily bestowed on the swarms of savages, 
who, between the seventh and the twelfth century, 
descended from the xrhiins of Scythia, in transient 
inroad, or jierpetual emigration.! Their names 
are uncouth, their origins doiilitfiil, their actions 
obscure, their superstition -was blind, their valour 
brutal, and the uniformity of their public and 
private lives w'as neither softened by innocence, 
nor refined by policy. The majesty of the By- 
zantine throne repelled and survived their dis- 
orderly attacks ; the greater part of these bar- 
barians has disappeared without leaving any 
memorial of their existence, and the despicable 
remnant continues, and may long continue, to 
groan under the dominion of a foreign tyrant. 
From the anticpiitics of, I. JJulgarUmSi 1 1. HuU’- 
gnrians, and, III. Russians, I shall content my- 
self with selecting such facts as yet deserve to 
he remembered. Tlie conquests of the, IV. 
NoiiMAXs, and the monarchy of the, V. Turks, 
will naturally terminate in the memorable Cru- 
sades to the Holy Land, and the double fall of 
the city and empire of Constantine. 

f inarch to Italy, Theodo- 

S’e; Saas. ric 3 the Ostrogoth liad trampled on 
A. D, gSo, &c. anns of the Bulgarians. After this 
defeat, the name and the nation are lost during 
a century and a half ; and it may be suspected 
that the same or a similar appellation was revived 
by strange colonies from the Borysthenes, the 
Tanais, or the Volga. A king of the ancient 
Bulgaria^ bequeathed to his five sons a last 
lesson of moderation and concord. It w'as rc- 

1 AU the pas-sages of the Byzantine history which relate to the 
barbarians, are cnjnpited, methodiMcd, and transcribed, in a Latin 
version, by tbe laborious Jolm Chittbelf Stritier, in his Memorise 
I’opulonim, ad iJauubiuiu, Ponttinn Euxinuni, Pahulotn Mffiotidem, 
Oaucasuni, JMare Caspium, et inde raafji.s ad Septemtriones incolen- 
tium.” Petropoli, 1771—1771) ; in four tomes, or six voUimes, in -Ito. 
}iut the fushioTi has not enhanced the price of these raw itiaterials. 
a Hist, p, G17. 

5 Theophane.s, p. 2% ■ 299. Anastasius, p. 113. Nicephovu.s, C. P. 
p,22, 23. Theophane.s places the old Bulgaria on the hanks of the 
At, ell or V<}lga ; but he dei)rives himself of all geographical credit, by 
discharging that river into the Kuxine Sea. 

4 Patil. fUacon, de Oestih Langobard. 1. v. c, 29. p. S81, 8S2. The 
apparent difference between tbe I^ombard hi.storian and the above- 
mentioned Greeks, is ea-^ly reconciled liy Camillo Pellegrino (de 
UticatCi Benoventauo, di.sser{. vii. in the Scriplores Rentm Ital. 
tom. V. p. 1S(), 187.1 and Beretti (Chorograph. Italian Mcdii JEvi, 
p. 273, &c.). This Bulgarian colony was planted in a vacant dis- 
trict of Samnium, and leanted the Latin, without forgetting their 
native language. 

6 'I'hese provinec-s of tbe Greek idiom and empire, are assigjied to 
the Bulgarian kingdom in the dispute of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
iH't ween the patriarchB of Biorae and Constantinople (Baronius, Anna!. 
Eccles. A . D. 8G9, No. 73.). 

fi The situation and royalty of Lychnidus, or Achrida, are dearly 
expreatseti in Cedren«.s (p. 71.^.). The removal of an archbi.shop or 
patriarch from Justinianea prima to Lychnidus, and at length to Tf’er- 
hovo, has protluced some perjilexity in the ideas or language of the 
(ireelcs ( Nicei>honis Gregoras, 1. ii. c. 2. p. 14, 15. Thomassin, Dis- 
cn>line de I’E^Use, tom. i. 1. i. c. 19. 23.) ; and a Frenchman (lH'Au- 


ceived as youth has ever received the coun- 
sels^ of age and experience: the five imnces 
buried their father; divided hi.s subjects iiiid 
cattle; forgot his advice; separated from caeli 
other; and wandered in quest of forrune, till wc 
find the most adventurous in the heart of Italy, 
under the jirotection of the exarch of Ravenna". ^ 
But the stream of emigration was directed or 
impelled towards the cajiital. The modern Bul- 
garia, along the southern banks of the Danube, 
was stamped with the name and image wliich it 
has retained to the present hour : the new con- 
querors successively acquired, by ^^'ar or treaty, 
the Roman yirovinces of Darcfania, Thessaly, 
and the two Ejiirus’ ; ^ the cccle-siastical supre- 
macy was translated from the native city of 
Justinian; and, in their prosperous age, the ob- 
scure town of Lychnidus, or Achrida, was 
honoured with the throne of a king and a patri- 
arch. The unquestionable evidence of language 
attests the descent of tlie Bulgarians from the 
original stock of the Sclavonian, or more jiro- 
perly Slavonian, race ; 7 and the kindred bands 
of Servians, Bosnians, Rascians, Croatians, Wa- 
lachians,8 Sec, followed either the standard or 
the example of the leading tribe. From the 
Euxine to the Adriatic, in the state of captives, 
or subjects, or allies, or enemies, of the Greek 
empire, they overspread the land ; and the 
national appellation of the slaves has been de- 
graded by chance or malice from the signifi- 
cation of glory to that of servitude. Among 
these colonies, the Chrobatians,!! or Croats or Soi i- 
Croats, wlio now attend the motions SSf 
of an Austrian army, are the de- a. n. 9oo,5:c. 
scendants of a mighty people, the conquerors 
and sovereigns of Dalmatia. The maritime 
cities, and of these the infant rei^ublic of Ilagusa, 
implored the aid and instructions of the Byzan- 
tine court : they were advised by the magnani- 
mous Basil to reserve a small acknowledgment 
of their fidelity to the Roman empire, and to 
appease, by an an«ual tribute, the wrath of these 
irresistible barbarians. The kingdom of Croatia 
was shared by eleven Zoupms, or feudatory 
lords; and their united forces were numbered at 
sixty thousand horse and one hundred thousand 
foot. A long sea-coast, indented wu'th capacious 
harbours, covered with a string of islands, and 
almost in sight of the Italian shores, disp>oscd 

ville) is more accurately skilled in the geography of their own country 
(Hist, dc l’Acad6mie de.s inscription.'!, tom. xxxi.). 

7 Chalcoconclyles, a competent judge, affirms the identity of the 

language of the Dalmatians, Bo.sniaxis, Servians, Bxi/ifarmm, Poles 
(de Rebus Turcicis, 1. x. p. 2H3-), and elsewhere of the Bohemians 
(1. ii. p. 38.). The sasne author has marked the separate idiom of 
the Hungarians. ^ ^ 

8 See the work of John Christopher de Jordan, de Originibus Sda- 
vicis, Vindobonffii, 1745, in four parts, or two volumes in folio, ills 
collections and researchfjs are useful to elucicbite the antiquities of 
iiobemia and tbe adjacent countries ; but bis plan is narrow, his style 
barbarous, his criticism shallow, and the Aulic counsellor is not free 
from the prejudices of a Eohetnian. 

9 Jordan subscribes to the well known and probable derivation' 
from Slava, lavt, gloria, a word of familiar use in the different dia- 
lects and parts oi speech, and which forms the ternihration of the 
jno.st illustrious names (de Originibus Sclavicis, i^ars i. p. 40. pars iv. 
p. 101,1020. 

10 This conversion of a national into an appellative name appears 

to have arisen in the viiith centuiy, in the Oriental Prance, where the 
princes and Wshoits were rich in Sclavonian captives, not of the Bo- 
hemian (exclaims Jordan), but of Sorabian race. From tlience the 
word was extended to general use, to the modem languages, and even 
to the style of the last Byzantines (see the Greek and Latin Glossaries 
of I>a Cange), The confusion of the s.epfiXoi., or Servians, with the 
I,atin Servi, was still more fortunate and familiar (Constant. I»oiphyr. 
de Administrando Iraperio, c. 32. p. 99.). . 

11 The emperor Constantine PoTi>hyrogemtus, most accurate for 
his own times, most fabulous for xweceding ages, describes the facia-. 
Yooians of Dalmatia (c. 29—59.). 
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both the native'?! anil stranj^ers to the practice of 
navii^ation. The l)oafs or brigantines of the 
Crojits were constnicled after the fashion of the 
old Liburnians; one hinuired and eighty vessels 
may excite the idea of a respectable navy ; hut 
our seamen will smile at the allowance of ten, 
or twenty, or forty, men for each of these ships 
of war. They were gradually converted to the 
more honourable service of commerce ; yet the 
Sclavonian pirates were still frequent and dan- 
gerous; and it was not before the close of the 
tenth century that tlie freedom and sovereignty 
of the Gulf were effectually vindicated by the 
Venetian republicA^-^ The ancestors of these 
Dalmatian kings were equally removed from the , 
use and abuse of navigation ; they dwelt in the 
White Croatia, in the inland regions of Silesia 
and Little Poland, thirty days’ journey, accord- 
ing to the Greek computation, from the sea of 
darkness. 

First kirm- '‘The glory of the Bulgarians >3 
feSns. confined to a narrow scope 

A.D. GW—ibn. both of time and place. In the 
ninth and tenth centuries, they reigned to the 
south of the Danube ; but the more jmwerful 
nations that had followed their emigration, re- 
pelled all return to the north and all progress to 
the west. Yet, in the obscure catalogue of their 
exploits, they might boast an honour which had 
hitherto been appropriated to the Goths ; that of 
slaying in battle one of the successors of Au- 
gustus and Constantine, The emperor Nice- 
phoms had lost his fame in the Arabian, he lost 
his life in the Sclavonian, war. In his first 
operations he advanced with boldness and suc- 
cess into the centre of Bulgaria, and burnt the 
ro^cd covrti which was probably no more than 
an edifice and village of timber. But, wdiile he 
searched the spoil and refused all offers of treaty, 
his enemies collected their spirits and their 
forces; tlie passes of retreat wei’e insuperably 
barred ; and the trembling Nicephorus was beard 
to exclaim : “ Alas, alas ! nntess we could as- 
“ sume the wings of birds, We cannot hope to 
‘^escape.” Two days he waited his fate in the 
inactivity of despair ; but, on tlie morning of the 
third, the Bulgarians surprised the camp ; and 
the Roman prince, with the great officers of the 
empire, were slaughtered in their tents. Tlie 
A I) 811 *''1* Yalens had been saved from 

insult; but the head of Nicephorus 
was exposed on a spear, and his skull, enchased 
with gold, was often replenished in the feasts of 
victory. The Greeks bewailed the dishonour 
of the throne ; but they acknowledged the just 
punishment of avarice and cruelty. Tin’s savage 
cup was deeply tinctured with the manners of 
the Scythian wilderness; but they were softened 
before the end of the same century by a peaceful 

12 See the anonymous Oluronicle of the xith oentmy, ascrlhed to 
John Sagorninus (p. tU- and that compostni !n the xivth by the 
Jk)ge Andrew Ihmdolo (Script, ll' nim Ital. tom. xii, p. 227—250.); 
the two oUh st monuments of the history of Venice. 

13 The tirst kingdom of the Ihiigariana may be found, under the 
proper dates, in the Annals of Ocdraius and Zonaras. The By/antine 
materials are collected by Siritter (Memoriaa Poimlorum, tom.il. 
pars ii. p. *141— fj47.) ; and the series of their kings is distposed and 
seaK-d by Ducange (Pam. By/anl. p. 

14 Himeonem seini.Clrmcum esse aiebant, eo traod k pneritift By- 
zantii Demostheius rhetoricam et .Aristotelis syllgeiwno® didlcerat. 
hsv.tprand 1. iii. c. 8, He says in another place, mmetiin, forti# Itei- 
lator, Bttl^fatiie waeerat ; Christiania, sed sdclnisi fixtecia valde inimi- 
tesll.i. uiW, 


intercourse with the Creeks, the possession of a 
cultivated region, and the introduction of the 
Christian worsliip. The nobles of Bulgaria were 
educated in the schools and palace of Constan- 
tinople ; and Simeon,^*' a yonlli tifthe royal line, 
was instructed in the rhetoric of iJ>einoslheiu.'s 
and the logic of Aristotle. He re- a. n. 
linqiiished the ]irolession of a monk^ 
for that of a king and warrior; and in his reign, 
of more than forty years, Bulgaria assumed a 
rank among tlie civilised powers of the earth. 
The Greeks, whom he repeateilly attacked, de- 
rived a faint consolation from indulging them- 
selves in the reproaches of jierfidy and sacrilege. 
They purchased the aid of the Pag'au Turks ; 
but Simeon, in a second battle, redeemed the 
loss of the first, at a time when it was esteemed 
a victory to elude the arms of that formidable 
nation. The Servians were overthrown, made 
captive, and dispersed ; and those who visited 
the country before their restoration could dis- 
cover no more than fifty vagrants, without women 
or children, who extorted a precarious subsist- 
ence from the chase. On classic ground, on the 
banks of the Achelous, the Greeks w^ere de- 
feated ; their horn w'as broken by the strength 
of the barbaric Hercules, He formed the 
siege of Constantinople ; and, in a personal con- 
ference w'ith the emperor, Simeon imposed the 
conditions of peace. They mot with the most 
jealous precautions : the royal galley was drawn 
close to an artificial and well-fortified ]fiatform ; 
and the majesty of tlie purple ■was emulated by 
the pomp of the Bulgarian. Are you a Chris- 
‘Mian?” said the humble liomanns; “ it is 
“ your duty to abstain from the blood of your 

fellow- Christians. Has the thirst of riches 
“seduced you from the blessings of peace? 
“ Sheath your sword, open your bnml, ami I 
“ will satiate the utmost measure of your de- 
“ sires.” The reconciliation ■was sealed by ii 
domestic alliance ; the freedom of trade was 
granted or restored; t.hc iirst honours of the 
court were secured to the friends of Bulgaria, 
above the ambassadors of enemies or strangers ; 
and her princes were dignified with the liigh 
and invidious title of JJasiLuS) or emperor. But 
this friendship was soon disturbed ; . 

after the death of Simeon, the na- ‘ * 

tions were again in arms; his feeble successors 
w'ere divided and extinguished ; and, in tlie be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, the second 
Basil, wdio was liorn in the jniqile, deserved the 
appellation of conqueror of the Bulgarians. His 
avarice was in some measure gratified by a trea- 
sure of four hundred thousand pounds sterling 
(ten thousand pounds’ weiglit of gold), which he 
found in the palace of T^yclmidus. His cruelty 
infiicted a cool and exquisite vengeance on fifteen 

15 - ni'fbbiirj il'ra Ar’Ttfrra roraii 

Thim toiu’t, inft'Of'il', tvancbiin' ii frfHUi' rt'velllt. 

Ovitl (MetHtnovvb. is. 1 lilO.) has baidK’ jiainlwl th« combat of tho 
rivt'r.i'wl and tlie boro ; the native ami (he >,tranger. 

, 1(» ’’rhe ainbafinatlor of OtVio •wjtt nirovoked bv the Oreok oxensos, 

, cum Olmhfovhori liliam i’otnis Bulparonun Vumluis ('onjH.Kfnj tltl- 
1 ceret, S^mphotui, itl out consonaiitia, scriiito jnrainetito tir'muta Mint, 
lit onmmin gentiiiin Apottiotln, id est nutu-iw, nos Hulgarorvuu 
I Apostoli prK‘pontmtU!c, bonorentur, diliffiintur (Liutjnranrt in 
I tirtm»i, p. 482.). Sen the Ceremoniftle of (Tonstantitt,-? l^onvhvroirtjnitnrt, 
i tom. i. p. 82. torn- ii. p. -120, 430. 434, 435. 443, -1 14. 44C, 447. with 
I the annotations of lleiska. 
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tlioiisaiid captivt's who had been guilty of the 
defence of tiicir country. I'hey were deprived 
of sight ; hut to one of each hundred a single 
eye was left, that he might conduct his blind 
century to tlic presence of their king. Their 
king is said to have expired of grief and horror; 
the nation was awed by this terrible example; 
tiie Bulgarians were swept away from their set- 
tlements, and circumscribed within a narrow 
province; the surviving chiefs bequeathed to 
their children tlie advice of patience and the duty 
of revenge* 

EniiLTOtionof II. When the black s%varm of 
I-Tungarians first hung over Eu- 
A.D. 8S1. rope, about nine hundred years 
after the Christian an-a, they were mistaken by 
fear and superstition for the Gog and Magog of 
the Scriptures, the signs and forerunners of the 
end of the world. Since the introduction of 
letters, tliey have explored their own antiquities 
with a strong and laudable impulse of patriotic 
curiosity. 1*^ Their rational criticism can no 
longer be amused with a vain pedigree of Attila 
and the Huns ; but they complain that their 
primitive records have perished in the Tartar 
war ; that the truth or fiction of their rustic 
songs is long since forgotten; and that the 
fragments of a rude chronicle must be pain- 
fully reconciled with the contemporary though 
foreign intelligence of tlie Imperial geogra- 
pher,‘^^^ Magitn^ is the national and (5riental 
denomination of tlie Ilimgarians; but, among 
the tribes of Scythia, they are distinguished by 
the Greeks under the proper and iieculiar name 
of Turks, as tlie descendants of that mighty 
people who had conquered and reigned from 
China to the Volga. The Pannonian colony 
preserved a correspondence of trade and amity 
with the eastern Turks on the confines of Per- 
sia ; and after a separation of three hundred 
and fifty years, the missionaries of the king of 
Hungary discovered and visited their ancient 
country near tlie banks of the Volga. They 
were hospitably entertained by a people of 
Pagans and savages w’ho still bore the name of 
Hungarians ; conversed in their native tongue, 
recollected a tradition of tfiexr long-lost bretiiren, 
and listened W'ith amazement to the marvellous 
tale of their new kingdom and religion. ' The 
zeal of conversion w'as animated by the interest 
of consanguinity ; and one of the greatest of 
their princes had formed the generous, though 
fruitless, design of replenishing the solitude of 
Pannonia by this domestic colony from the 


heart of Tartary . 21 From this primitive country 
they were driven to the West by the tide of war 
and emigration, by the weight of the more dis- 
tant tribes, who at the same time ivere fugitives 
and conquerors. Reason or fortune directed 
their course towards the frontiers of the Roman 
empire ; they halted in the usual stations along 
the banks of the great rivers; and in the terri- 
tories of Moscow, Kiow’, and Moldavia, some 
vestiges have been discovered of their temporary 
residence. In this long and various peregrin- 
ation, they could not always escape the do- 
minion of the stronger; and the purity of their 
biootl w'as improved or sullied by the mixture 
of a foreign race : from a rmjj^ve of compulsion, 
or choice, several tribes of the Chazars were 
associated to^he standard of their ancient vas- 
sals ; introduced the use of a second language ; 
and obtained by their superior renown the most 
honourable place in the front of battle. The 
military force of the Turks and their allies 
marched in seven equal and artificial divisions ; 
each division was formed of thirty thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seven warriors, and the 
proportion of women, children, and servants, 
supposes and requires at least a million of emi- 
grants. Their public counsels w^ere directed 
by seven vayvods, or hereditary cliiefs ; but the" 
experience of discord and weakness recom- 
mended the more simple and vigorous adminis- 
tration of a single person. Hie sceptre which 
had been declined by the modest Lebedias, w'«as 
granted to the birth or merit of Alniiis and his 
son Arpad, and the authority of the supreme 
khan of the Chazars confirmed the engagement 
of the prince and people ; of the people to obey 
his commands, of the prince to consult their 
happiness and glory. 

With this narrative we might be Finnic 
reasonably content, if the penetra- origin, 
tion of modern learning liad not opened a new 
and larger prospect of the antiquities of nations. 
The Hungarian language stands alone, and as 
it w^'ere insulated, among the Sclavonian dia- 
lects; but it bears a close and clear affinity to 
the idioms of the Fenriic race,2e of an obsolete 
and savage mce, which formei'ly occupied llie 
northern regions of Asia and Europe. The 
genuine appellation of Ugri or Igours is fouiul 
on the w'Cstern confines of China; 23 their mi- 
gration to the banks of tlie Irtish is attested by 
Tartar evidence; 24 a similar name and lan- 
guage are detected in tlie southern parts of 
Siberia ; 2» and the remains of the Fennic tribes 


17 A bishop of 'Win't'/biirsh suhmittocl this opinioji to a reverend 
abbot ; bxit he. more gravely decided, that Uog atul IVlaKog; were the 
spirituid persecul ons of the chnrcii ; since? (top: signifies the root, the 
pride of the Hevesiarclis, and Magog what comes from the root, tlie 
propagation of tiicr set ts. Vet tbeseineu once commanded ihe respect 
of mankind (Pleury, Hist, Eccles. tom. xi. p, &c.). 

IS The two national authors, from wliom I liave derivul the most 
assjrttfince, are (leorge I’ray {Uissertat'oncs ad Annales voterum lliin- 
gniurnm, &<’. V'nuiotiooa*, ITTo, in folio), and StophcJi Katona (Hist, 
ri'itlca Ihicnm ct lliguin Ihnn'iann:' Mirpis Arjiadiann*, Pcestini, 
177S~.17S1, b vols. in c.eiavo). 'i he first enibraccs a large and often 
conj.ctur.d '.pacej tht« latter, by his Uarning, judgment, and perspi- 
cuitv, dt'servcB the name of a critu’al historian. 

l‘J The atithor of this Chi'ojnc.le is styled tlie notary of king Bela. 
Katona has assigned him to the xiith century, and defends his cha- 
racter tij'ainst the hypercriticiMu of Pray. This rude annalist must 
have transcribed some historical records, since he could affirm with 
dignity, reiectis falsis fabuHs nislicorum, et giurrulo canfCi joculato- 
nun. In the xvth centw'y, these fables were collected by Tburotrius, 
and embellished by the Italian Bonfinius. See tlie Prcliiiiinaxy Bis- 
counse in the Hist. Critica Hucum, p. 7—5.3. 

20, See Constantine de Adininistrando Iniperio, c. 3, 4. 13, 38—42. 


Katona has nicely fixed the composition of this work to the vi 
950, 951 (p. 4—7.*). The critical historian (jt. 51—107.) efu 


e years '949, ' 

, ,, , . } chdcavoui's 

to prove the existence, and to relate the actimts, of a first xhike Almiis^ 
the father ofAtTjiad, who is tarilly rejected by ( onstanfine. 

21 Pray (Dissert, p. 57~.'’>S, vice.) produces mid illustrates tise 
original pass.ige8 of tlie Hungarian ru isSionaries, Eonlinius and 
Aiheas Sylvius. 

22 Fisehi-T, in the qumstioncis Petropolitana' , th* Origine Ungronun , 
and pray, Dissertat. i. ii. iii. &c. have drawn up several c<,iinpar.ative 
tables: of the Hungarian with the Fennic dialects. The affinity is 
indeed striking, but the lists are short ; the words are jmis'pow-ly 
chosen; and t read in tlie learned Bayer (( 'omrnent. Acmletn. I’e- 
tropol. tom. X. p. 374.), that although the Hungarian has adttpted 
many Fennic words (iunuincras vocesj, it t>s.sentially diilers tolo yenio 
etnaturS. 

23 In the region of Turfan , wrliich is clearl v and ni inutelv deserj bed 
Iw the Chinese geographers {(iaubil. Hist . du (Irand Getxgiscan, p. 1.5. ; 
Jjc (hiienes, Hist. de» Hums tom. ii. p. 51, i&e.). 

24 Hist. Udnt*a!ogique de.s Tartars, par AbnJghazi Bahadur Khan, 
partie it. p. 90-98. 

25 In their journey to Pekin, both Tsbnand Ives fHarris’s Collection 
of Voyages swid Travels, vol. ii- p. S20 921.) and Beil (Travels, vol. i. 
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p. 174.) four.il thft Vof^ulitz in the nclRhbourhciod of ToboliSlcy. By 
the (ortureii of Uie etymological ai-t> I/gurantl Vogutnto redttc»»d to 
the same name ; the circumiacnit tmmntains really beairthe anpeHa- 
tiun of f'/frirtH; anti of all flu* I'ennic dialects, the VoguHan is the 
m-are.st to the Hungarian (h’iirfiher, Diisert. i. p. S10-*30. PjraVj Di#" 
Mrt, ii, p. 31— .74.). 

tribes of the Fcnnic race are detwrlbod in the eitrioua 
■worlt of M . Ijev’fsAjue (HiPt. d«i I'cuples soutnli a la Ilomina^on de la 
itussie, tom, i. p. 3(!1— 561.). 

47 TbisMEiicture of the Hinuf-iriana and Bulgarians is cMcny drawn 
from Ae of I*eo. P- 7^6 -■ «01., and tlte Latin Annals, which 

Muraiori, A. D. &SS, dfc. , . 

.Naturelle, tom. v. p. 6. in 14nio, Gustavos Adol- 
pho!* atteiapted, wtthtrtit success, to form a reglpaeitt of Laplanders. 
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are widely, tlioiigli tliinly, scattered from the 
sources of the Oby to the shores of Lapland.®® 
The consanguinity of the Hungarians and Lap- 
iandors would display the powerful energy of 
climate on the children of a common parent; 
the lively contrast between the bold adventurei's, 
who are intoxicated with the wines ot the Da- 
nube, and the wretched fugitives who are im- 
mersed beneath the snows of the polar circle. 
Arras and freedom have ever been the ruling, 
though too often the unsuccessful, passion of 
the Hungarians, who are endowed by nature 
with a vigorous constitution of soul and body.®'^ 
Extreme cold has diminished the stature and 
congealed the facuUies of the Laplanders ; and 
the Arctic tribes, alone among .the sons of men, 
aie ignorant of war, and unconscious of human 
blood : an happy ignorance, if reason and virtue 
were the guardians of their peace ! ®« 

Tactics and It Is the observation of the Im- 

mannersofthe penal autlior of the Tactics,®^ that 
BuSim! all the Scythian hordes resembled 
A.D.90o,&c. Other in their pastoral and 

military life, tliat they all practised the same 
means of subsistence, and employed the same 
instruments of destruction. But he adds, that 
the two nations of Bulgarians and Hungarians 
were superior to their brethren, and similar to 
each other, in the improvements, however rude, 
of their discipline and government ; their visible 
likeness determines Leo to confound his friends 
and enemies in one common description ; and 
the picture may be heightened by some strokes 
from their contemporaries of the tenth century. 
Except the merit and fame of military prowess, 
all that is valued by mankind appeared vile and 
contemptible to these barbarians, whose native 
fierceness was stimulated by the consciousness 
of numbers and freedom. The tents of the 
Hungarians were of leather, their garments of 
fur ; they shaved their hair, and scarified their 
faces : in speech they were slow, in action 
prompt, in treaty perfidious; and they shared 
tlie common reproach of barbarians, too igno- 
rant to conceive the importance of truth, too 
proud to deny or palliate the breach of their 
most solemn engagements. Their simplicity 
has been praised ; yet they abstained only from 
the luxury they had never known ; whatever 
they saw, they coveted; their desires were in- 
satiate, and their sole industry was the hand of 
violence and rapine. By the definition of a 
pastoral nation, I have recalled a long descrip- 
tion of the economy, the w'arfare, and the 
government that prevail in that stage of society; 
I may add, that to fishing, as well as to the 
chace, the Hungarians were indebted for a part 
of their subsistence ; and since they seldom cul- 
tivated the ground, tliey must, at least in their 


new settlements, have sometimes practised a 
slight and unskilful husbandry. In their emi- 
grations, perhaps in their expeditions, the host 
was accompanied by thousands of .sheep and 
oxen, who increased the cloud of formidable 
dust, and alForded a constant and wdiolesome 
supply of milk and animal food. A plentiful 
command of forage was the first care of the 
general, and if the flocks and herds were secure 
of' their pastures, the hardy warrior was alike 
insensible of danger and fatigue. The confusion 
of men and cattle that overspread the country 
exposed their camp to a nocturnal surprise, had 
not a still wider circuit been occupied by their 
light cavalry, perpetually in motion to discover 
and delay the approach of the enemy. After 
some experience of the Roman tactics, they 
adopted the use of the sword and spear, the 
helmet of the soldier, and the iron breastplate 
of his steed : but their native and deadly Aveapon 
was the Tartar bow : from the earliest infancy, 
their children and servants were exercised in 
the double science of archery and horseman- 
ship ; their arm was strong ; their aim was sure ; 
and in the most rapid career, they w'ere taught 
to tlu'ow themselves backwards, and to shoot a 
volley of arrows into the air. In open combat, 
in secret ambush, in flight, or pursuit, they 
were equally formidable : an appearance of 
order w'as maintained in the foremost ranks, 
but their charge was driven forwards by the 
impatient pressure of succeeding croAvds. They 
pursued, headlong and rash, with loosened reins 
and horrific outcries ; but if they fled, with real 
or dissembled fear, the ardour of a pursuing foe 
was checked and chastised by the same habits of 
irregular speed and sudden evolution. In the 
abuse of victory, they astonished Europe, yet 
smarting from the wounds of the Saracen and 
the Dane ; mercy they rarely asked, and more 
rarely bestowed ; both sexes were accused as 
equally inaccessible to pity, and their appetite 
for raAv flesh might countenance the popular 
tale, that they drank the blood and feasted on 
the hearts of the slain. Yet the Hungarians 
were not devoid of those principles of justice 
and humanity, Avhich nature has implanted in 
every bosom. The licence of public and pri- 
vate injuries AV'as restrained by laws and imnish- 
ments ; and in the security of an open camp, 
theft is the most tempting and most dangerous 
offence. Among the barliarians, there were 
many, whose spontaneous virtue supplied their 
laAvs and corrected their manners, who per- 
formed the duties, and sympathised with the 
affections, of social life. 

After a long pilgrimage of flight Establishment 
or victory, the Turkish hordes ap- 
preached the common limits of the 


Grotlus says of these Arciic tribes, anna arcxis et pharetra, setl ad- 
■vmus feras (Anna!. 1. Iv. p. ; atul attempts, after the manner of 
Taeitns, to varnish with philosophy their brutal iftrioranee. 

Sit I.eo has ohstrved, that the government of the Turks was mo- 
narchical, attcl that their punishments were rigorous. (I’actie. p. 8116. 

Kat jSapetMz). Rhegino {In Chron. A. I). SSS.) mentions theft 
as a capital crime, and hlb.jurisprvuknce is confirmee! by the original 
code of St. Stephen (A- 1). 1016.). If a slave were guilty, he was 
clUhtiscd, for the first time, with the loss of his nose, or a fine of five 
heifers ; for the second, with the loss of hi.s ears, or a .dmilar fine ; for 
the tliird* with death ; which tlie freeman did not incur till the fourth 
offence, as his fiirst penalty was the loss of liberty (KAtond, Hht. Ke» 
gum Hungar. tom. I p. 431, asg.). 
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Frencli and Byzantine empires. Their first 
conquests and final settlements extended on 
eitlier side of the Danribe above Vienna, below 
Belgrade, and beyond the measure of the Ro- 
man province of Pannonia, or the modern king- 
dom of Hungary.30 That ample and fertile 
land was loosely occupied by the Moravians, a 
Sclavonian name and tidbe, wluch were driven 
by the invaders into the compiiss of a narrow 
province. Charlemagne had stretched a vague 
and nominal empire as far as the edge of Tran- 
sylvania ; but, after the fiulure of his legitimate 
line, the dukes of Moravia forgot their obedience 
and tribute to the moiiarchs of Oriental France. 
The bastard Arnulph was provoked to invite 
tlie arms of the Turks ; they rushed through 
the real or figurative wall, which his indis- 
cretion had thrown open ; and the king of Ger- 
many has been justly reproached as a traitor to 
the civil and ecclesiastical society of the Cliris- 
A j> 900 &c louring the life of Arniiljih, 

* the Hungarians were checked by 
gi'atitude or fear ; but in the infancy of his son 
Leuds they discovered and invaded Bavaria; 
and such was their Scythian speed, that in a 
single day a circuit of fifty miles was stripped 
and consumed. In the battle of Augsburgh the 
Christians maintained tlieir advantage till the 
seventh hour of the day; they were deceived 
and vanquished by the flying stratagems of the 
Turkish cavalry. The conflagration spread over 
the provinces* of Bavaria, Swabia, and Fran- 
conia; and the Hungarians 31 promoted the 
reign of anarchy, by forcing the stoutest barons 
to discipline their vassals and fortify their 
castles. The origin of walled towns is ascribed 
to this calamitous period; nor could any dis- 
tance be secure against an enemy, who, almost 
at the siune instant, laid in ashes the Helvetian 
monastery of St. Gall, and tlie city of Bremen, 
on the shores of the northern ocean. Above 
thirty years the Germanic empire, or kingdom, 
was subject to the ignominy of tribute ; and re- 
sistance was disarmed by the menace, the serious 
and elFectual menace, of dragging the women 
and children into captivity, and of slaughtering 
the males above the age of ten years. I have 
neither power nor inclination to follow the 
Hungarians beyond the Rhine ; but I must ob- 
serve with surprise, that the soutliern provinces 
of France were blasted by the tempest, and that 
Spain, behind her Pyrenees, was astonished at 
the approach of these formidable strangers.ss 
A D Qoo vicinity of Italy had tempted 

their early inroads; but, from their 
camp on the Brenta, they beheld with some 
terror the apparent strength and populousness 

so See Katona, Hist. Ducwm Hungar. p. 321 —352. 

31 Hungarorum gens, enjus omnes fere nationes expertie stsvUiam, 
&c. is tlie prd'ace of I^iutprand (1. i. c. 2,), wIiq frequently expatiates 
on the calamities of his own times. See 1. i. c. 5. 1. ii. c. 1, 2. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
1. iiS. c. 1, &:c. 1. V. c. 8. 1,5. in Legal, p. 4S5. His colours we glaring, 
but his chronology must be rectified by Pagi and Muratori. 

32 The three bloody reigns of Aryiad, Zoltan, and Toxus, are cri- 
tically ilhistrated by Katona (Hist. Ducum, &c. p. 107—499.). His 
diligence has setirched both natives and foreigners ; yet to the deeds 
of mischief, or glory, I have been able to add the destruction of Bi^- 
meu (Ad)im Bremensis, i. 43.p 

33 Muratori has considered with patriotic care the danger andTC- 
sources of Modena. The citizens t>esDUght St. Geminianus, thete 
patron, to avert, by his intercession, the rabies, JlafieUum, See, 

Nunc te rogaraus, licet servi pessimi, 

Ab Ungerorum nos defendasjoculis. 


of the new-discovered country. They requested 
leave to retire; their request w'as proudly re- 
jected by the Italian king ; and the lives of 
twenty thousand Christians paid the forfeit of 
his obstinacy and rashness. Among the cities 
of the West, the royal Pavia was conspicuous 
in fame and splendour; and the pre-eminence 
of Rome itself was only derived from the relics 
of the apostles. The Hungarians ^ jj (,24 
appeared; Pavia w^as in flames; 
forty-three churches W'ere ccnsiimed ; and, after 
the massacre of the people, they spared about 
two hundred wretches, who had gathered sonic 
bushels of gold and silver (a vague exagger- 
ation) from the smoldng ruins of their country. 
In these annual excursions from the Alps to 
the neighbourhood of Rome and Capua, the 
churches, that yet escaped, resounded with a 
fearful litany: “ O save and deliver us from 
the arrows of the Hungarians 1 ” But the 
saints were deaf or inexorable ; and the torrent 
rolled forwards; till it was stopped by the ex- 
treme land of Calabria.33 A composition was 
offered and accepted for the head of each Italian 
subject ; and ten bushels of silver were poured 
forth in the Turkish camp. But falsehood is 
the natural antagonist of violence ; and the 
robbers were defrauded both in the numbers of 
the assessment and the standard of the metal. 
On the side of the East the Hungarians were 
opposed in doubtful conflict by the equal anna 
of the Bulgarians, whose faith forbade an 
alliance with the Pagans, and whose situation 
formed the barrier of the Byzantine empire. 
The baiTier was overturned ; the ^ ^ 
emperor of Constantinople beheld 
the waving banners of the Turks ; and one of 
their boldest warriors presumed to strike a 
battle-axe into the golden gate. The arts and 
treasures of the Greeks diverted the assault; 
but the Plungarians might boast, in their re- 
treat, that they had imposed a tribute on the 
spirit of Bulgaria and the majesty of the Cm- 
sars.3^ The remote and rapid operations of 
the same campaign appear to magnify the 
power and numbers of the Turks; but their 
courage is most deserving of praise, since a 
light troop of three or four hundred horse 
w’ould often attempt and execute the most dar- 
ing inroads to the gates of Thessaloiiica and 
Constantinople. At this disastrous a^ra of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, Europe was afflicted 
by a triple scourge, from the North, the East, 
and the South: the Norman, the Hungarian, 
and the Saracen, sometimes trod the same 
ground of desolation; and these savage foes 
might have been compared by Homer to the 

The bidiop erected walls for the public defence, not contra dominos 
serenos (Antiquitat. Ital. Med. torn. i. dissertat. i. p. 21, 22.), 
and the song of the nightly watch is not vfithout elegance or use 
(tom.iii. diss. xl. p. 709.). The Italian annalist has accurately tracwl 
the series of their inroads (Annali d'^Italia, tom. vii. p. 365. 3G7. 393. 
401. 437. 440. tom. viii. p. 19. 41. 52, &c.). 

34 Both the Hungarian and Russian annals suppose, that they he- 
alcged, <»f attacked, or insulted, Constantinople (Pray, disisertat. x. 
p. 239. Katona, Hist. Ducuin, p. 354— 3G0.) ; and tlie fact is ahnast 
Confessed, by the Byzantine historians (Leo Urammaticus, p. .506. 
Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 629*); yet, however glorious to the nation, it is 
denied or douhted by the cri'ical historian, and even by the notary of 
, Bela. Their scepticism is meritorious; they could not safely tran- 
scribe or believe the nisticorum fabulas : but Katona might have 
given due attention to the evidence of Liutprand, Bulgarorum gen. 
tern ataue Grtecorum tributariam fcccrant (lust. 1. ii. c. 4. p. 435.), 
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two lions growling over the carcase of a man- 

gledstag.33 

Victory of The (leliveraiice of Germany and 
Henryite Christendom was achieved by the 
A. D. shi; Saxon princes, Henry the Fowler and 

Otho the Great, who, in two memorable battles, 
for ever broke the power of the Hungarians. 26 
The valiant Henry was roused from a bed of 
sickness by the invasion of his country : but his 
mind was vigorous and his prudence successful. 

« My companions,” said he, on the morning of 
the combat, “ maintain your ranks, receive on 
“ your bucklers the first arrows of the Pagans, 
and prevent their second discharge by the 
‘‘ equal and rapid career of your lances.” They 
obeyed and conquered: and the historical pic- 
ture of the castle of Merseburgh expressed the 
featm*es, or at least die character, of Henry, 
who, in an age of ignorance, intrusted to the 
finer arts the perpetuity of his narae,37 At the 
end of twenty years, the children of the Turks 
who had fallen by his sword invaded the empire 
of his son ; and their force is defined, in the 
lowest estimate, at one hundred thousand horse. 

They were invited by domestic fac- 
tion ; tiie gates of Germany were 
A. D. 955. treacherously unlocked ; and they 
spread, far beyond the Rhine and the Meuse, 
into the heart of Flanders. But the vigour and 
prudence of Otho dispelled the conspiracy ; the 
princes were made sensible, that unless tliey 
were true to each other, their religion and 
country were irrecoverably lost ; and the national 
powers w^ere reviewed in the plains of Augs- 
burgh. They marched and fought in eight 
legions, according to the division of provinces 
and tribes ; the first, second, and third, were 
composed of Bavarians ; the fourth of Franco- 
nians ; the fifth of Saxons, under the immediate 
command of the monarch ; the sixth and seventh 
consisted of Swabians; and the eighth legion, 
of a thousand Bohemians, closed the rear of the 
host. The resources of discipline and valour 
were fortified by the arts of superstition, which, 
on this occasion, may deserve the epithets of 
generous and salutary. The soldiers were puri- 
fied with a fast ; the camp was blessed with the 
relics of saints and martyrs; and the Christian 
hero girded on his side the sword of Constantine, 
grasped the invincible spear of Charlemagne, 
and waved the banner of St. Maurice, the praj- 
fect of the Thebeean legion. But his firmest 
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Ort owpeoc Kopvijrrjart rrepl Krapavrii; eXaipoto 
Ap4‘‘^ veipaovre p,eya ppavtome pia\ectSov, 


Bucum, . 

test evidence : , , _ 

of the latter : iiut the critical historian will not even overlook the horn 
of a warrior, which is said to be preservetl at Jaz-berin. 

37 Hunc vero triumphum, tain laude quam nienioria dilaniinn, atl 
MeresburjEpim rex in superiori cocnaculo domhs per ^wypa^uxv, id 
est, picturam, notari praecepit, adeo ut rem veram potius quam veri- 
sinlilem videos : an high encomium {Liutprand, 1. ii. c. 9.). Another 
palace in Germany had been painteij with holy subjects bv the order 
of Charlemagne; and Mumori may justly affirm, nulla saicula 
fuere in quilms pictorcs desiderati fuerint ^Anti^ttitab Itai. Medii 


jEvt, tom. ii. dissert, xxiv. «. SRO, 361.). 

antiquity of ignorance and original imperfection (Mr. Walpole's 
lively words) are of a much more recent date (Anecdotes of Painting, 
vol. i. p. % &c.). 

38 SeeBaronius, Annal. Eecles. A.T). 92^ No,a--5. The lance 
of Christ is taken from the best evidence, Liutprand (I. iv. c. 12,), 
• acts of St. Gerard ; but the other military relics 
‘ IfcSim, I, ii, c; 8. 


, and the acts _ .. 

idhd on the fidth of tite Gesta Anglorum 


„.e Gesta Anglorum post Bed 
itona. Hist. Ducum Hungarim, p, 500, &c. 

ies we may dJstin^ish, 1. 


, 40 Among Oiese colonies 

Cabari, who Joined the Hungariana 

A^n. Imp. o. 39, 40. w. 1 {) 8 , 109.). 2. The Smm* Moraviand, 
and Sicoli, wham titiey found ki the land ; the last were a 


inguish, 1. The Chatests, or 
their march (Constant, de 


confidence was placed in the holy lance, ss 
whose point was fashioned of the nails of the 
cross, and which his father had extorted from 
the king of Burgundy, by the threats of war, 
and the gift of a province. The Hungarians 
were expected in the front ; they secretly passed 
the Lech, a river of Bavaria that falls into the 
Danube; turned the rear of the Christian army; 
plundered the baggage, and disordered the le- 
gions of Bohemia and Swabia, The battle was 
restored by the Franconians, whose duke, the 
valiant Conrad, was pierced with an arrow as he 
rested from his fatigues ; the Saxons fouglit 
under the eyes of their king; and his victory 
surpassed, in merit and importance, the triumphs 
of the last two hundred years. The loss of tlie 
Hungarians was still greater in tlie flight than 
in the action ; they were encompasse<i by the 
rivers of Bavaria; and their past cruelties ex- 
cluded them from the hope of mercy. Three 
captive princes were hanged at Ratisbon, tlie 
multitude of prisoners was slain or mutilated, 
and the fugitives, who presumed to appear in 
the face of their country, were condemned to 
everlasting poverty and disgrace.S-^ Yet the 
spirit of the nation was humbled, and the most 
accessible passes of Hungary were fortified with 
a ditch and rampart. Adversity suggested the 
counsels of moderation and peace : tlie robbers 
of the West acquiesced in a sedentary life; and 
the next generation was taught by ^ ^ 
a disceiTiing prince, that far mo*re 
might be gained by multiiilying and exchanging 
the produce of a fruitful soil. The native race, 
the Turkish or Fennic blood, was mingled with 
new colonies of Scythian or Sclavonian origin : 
many thousands of robust and industrious cap- 
tives had been imported from all the countries 
of Europe ; 4i and after the marriage of Geisa 
with a Bavarian princess, he bestowed honours^ 
and estates on the nobles of Germany.'i'^ The 
son of Geisa was invested with the regal title, 
and the house of Arpad reigned three hundred 
years in the kingdom of Hungary, But the 
freeborn barbarians were not dazzled by the 
lustre of the diadem, and the people asserted 
their indefeasible right of choosing, deposing, 
and punishing the hereditary servant of the 
state. 

III. The name of Ru ssia ns was 
first divulged, in the ninth century, archyl”' 
by an embassy from Theophilus, emperor of 

remnant of the Huns of Attila, and wore intrusted with the guard 
of the borders. 3. The Russians, who, like the Swiss in Franc<>, 
imparted a general name to the royal porters. 4. The Bulgarians, 
whose chiefs (A. D. 95()) were invited, cum magnii muUitudjne 
Uismahditarion. Had any of these Sclavonians embraced the Ma- 
Irometan religion ? 5. I'he iiisseni and Gumans, a mixed multitude 
of I’atzinacites, Uxi, Ciiavars, <Sic. who had sjiread to the lower Da- 
nube. The last colony of 40,000 Cumans, A. D. 1239, was received 
and converted by the kings of HungaiT^, who derived from that tribe 
a new regal appellation (Vray, Dissert, vi. vii. ]». 109—173. Katona, 
Hist. Durum, p. 95—99. 259— 2()'4. 47(1. 479 — tS.3, &c.), 

41 ChrisBani aut<*ni, quorum pars major populi e.st, qui ex omni 

S te round! illuc tract! sum captivi, &c. Such was the language of 
grijius, the first missionary who entered Hungary, A. 1). 973. 
Pars major is strong. Hist. Ducum, p. 517. 

42 The fideles Teutonici of Geisa are authenticated in old charters : 
ami Katana, with his usual industry, has made a fiiir estimate of these 
colonies, which had been so loosely magnilled by the Italian Hanxanus 
(Hist. Critic. Ducum, p. 6(37— f>8l.). 

43 Among the Greeks, this national appellation has a singular 


de Origin e Russorum {Comment- A cadewi. 
iii. p, 388—436.) by Theophilus 8igefrld 
leametl German, who spent his life and labours in the service of 
Russia. A geographical tract of D'Anvillc, de I’Empire de Riussie, 
son (^igine, ot ses Accroissemens (Paris, 1772, in 12mo.), has like- 
wise bwi of 
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tlie East, to the emperor of tlie West, Lewis, the 
son of Charlemagne. Tlie Greeks were accom- 
panied by the envoys of the great duke, or cha- 
_ ^ gan, or czar, of the Russians. In their 

* journey to Constantinople, they had 
traversed many hostile nations ; and they hoped 
to escape the dangers of their return, by request- 
ing the French monarch to transport them by 
sea to their native country. A closer examination 
detected their origin : they were the brethren of 
the Swedes and Normans, whose name was 
already odious and formidable in France ; and it 
might justly be apprehended, that these Russian 
strangers were not the messengers of peace, but 
tlie emissaries of war. They were detained, while 
the Greeks were dismissed ; and Lewis expected 
a more satisfactory account, that he miglit obey 
tlie laws of hospitality or prudence, according to 
the interest of both empires. Xhis Scandina- 
vian origin of the people, or at least the princes, 
of Russia, may be confirmed and illustrated by 
the national amials45 and the general history of 
the North. The Normans, who had so long been 
concealed by a veil of impenetrable darkness, 
suddenly burst forth in the spirit of naval and 
military enterprise. The vast, and, as it is said, 
the populous, regions of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, were crowded with independent chief- 
tains and desperate adventurers, who sighed in 
the laziness of peace, and smiled in the agonies 
of death. Piracy was the exercise, the trade, the 
glory, and the virtue, of the Scandinavian youth. 
Impatient of a bleak climate and narrow limits, 
they started from the banquet, grasped their 
arms, sounded their horn, ascended their vessels, 
and explored every coast that promised either 
spoil or settlement. The Baltic was the first 
scene of their naval achievements ; they visited 
the eastern shores, the silent residence of Fennic 
and Sclavonian tribes, and the primitive Russians 
of the lake Ladoga paid a tribute, the skins of 
white squirrels, to these strangers, whom they 
saluted with the title of Varangians'^^ or Cor- 
sairs. Their superiority in arms, discipline, and 
renown, commanded the fear and reverence of 
the natives. In their wars against the more 
inland savages, the Varangians condescended to 
serve as friends and auxiliaries, and gradually, | 
by choice or conquest, obtained the dominion of 
a people whom they were qualified to protect. 

^ ^ Their tyranny was expelled, their 

valour was again recalled, till at 
length Ruric, a Scandinavian, chief, became the 
father of a dynasty which reigned above seven 
hundred years. His brothers extended his in- 
fluence : the example of service and usurpation 
was imitated by his companions in the southern 

‘ 44 See the entite passage (dSgnum, says Bayer, ut atiTeh in tahuUs 
figatur) in the Annales Bertiniani Francoruin (in Script. Ital. Mura* 
tori, tom. ii. pans i. p. A25.), A. D. 839, twenty-two years before the 
sera of Ruric. In the sth centxiry, I.iutprand (Hist. 1. v. c. 6.) speaks 
of the Russians and Normans as the same Aquilonares homines of a 
red complexion, , ..... .... 

46 My knowledge of these annals is drawn from M. Levesque, His- 
toSre de Russie. Nestor, the (irst and best of these ancient annalists, 
■was a monk of iviow, who died in the beginning of tlie xiith century; 
but his ciironicle was oiiscure, till it was published at Petersburgh, 
17d7, in 4to. Levasque, Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. xvi. Coxe's ‘I'Va* 

^^46 'rheo’pfeul^’g. Bayer de Varagis (for the name is dlfferentW 
spelled), in Comment. Academ. Pctroiwlitana;, tpni. iv. p* *276—311. 

47 Vet, as late as the year 1018, Klow and Ru,ssia were still 

S iardetl ex fugitivorum servomra robore, confluentium et maxJme 
anorum, Bayer, who quotes (p* 292,) the Chronicle of Bithmar of 
Merseburgh, obwrves, tliat it was unusual for the Cennans to enlist 
iu a foreign service. 


provinces of Russia*, and their establi.shments, 
by the usual metJiods of war and assassination, 
were cemented into the fabric of a powerful 
monarchy. 

As long as the descendants of Th,vnn.„pi,„, 
Rune were considered as aliens ofOonstimtinopie. 
and conquerors, they ruled by the sword of the 
Varangians, distributed estates and subjects to 
their faithful captains, and supplied their num- 
bers with fresh streams of adventurers from the 
Baltic C(Kist.47 But when the Scandinavian chiefs 
had struck a deep and permanent root into the 
soil, they mingled with the Russians in blood, 
religion, and language, and the first Waladimir 
had the merit of delivering his country from 
these foreign mercenaries. They had seated him 
on the throne; his riches were insiiflicient to 
satisfy their demands; but they listened to his 
pleasing advice, that they should seek, not a 
more grateful, but a more wealthy, master ; that 
they should embark for Greece, where, instead 
of the skins of squirrels, silk and gold would be 
the recompence of their service. At the same 
time the Russian prince admonished his Byzan- 
tine ally to disperse and employ, to recompense 
and restrain, these impetuous children of the 
North. Contemporary writers have recorded the 
introduction, name, and character, of the Varans 
gians : each day they rose in confidence and 
esteem ; the whole body was assembled at Con- 
stantinople to perfonn the duty of guards ; and 
their strength w’’as recruited by a numerous band 
of their countrymen from the island of Thule. 
On this occasion, the vague appellation of Thule 
is applied to England; and the new Varangians 
were a colony of English and Danes w'ho fled 
from the yoke of the Norman conqueror. The 
habits of pilgrimage and piracy had approxi- 
mated the countries of the earth ; these exiles 
were entertained in the Byzantine court ; and 
they preserved, till the last age of the empire, 
the inheritance of spotless loyalty, and the use of 
the Danish or English tongue. With their broad 
and double-edged battle-axes on their shoulders, 
they attended the Greek emperor to the temple, 
tlae senate, and the hippodrome; he slept and 
feasted under their trusty guard; and tlie keys 
of the palace, the treasury, and the capital, were 
held by the firm and faithful hands of the Va- 

rangians.48 

In the tenth century, the geogra- 
phy of Scythia was extended far 
beyond the limits of ancient know- a.I).95o. 
ledge ; and the monarchy of the Russians obtains 
a vast and conspicuous place in the map of Con- 
stantine-^^ The sons of Ruric were masters of 
the spacious province of Wolodomir, or Moscow ; 

48 Ducange has collected from the original authors the state and 

history of the Varangi at Constantinople (Giossar. Med. et Infimae 
Graecitatis, shb voce Med. et Infimse J^atinitatis, sub voce 

Fegrt. Not. ad Alexiad. Annce Comnena;, p. 256,257, 258. Notes 
sur Villehajrdouin, p. 296—209.). See likewise tlxe annotations of 
lleiske to tlje Cerenioniale Aula; Bvzant. of Constantine, tom. ii. 

р. J.49, 150- Saxo Grammaticus affirms that they spoke Danish ; but 
Codinus maintains tiiem till the fifteenth century in the use of their 
native English : Jlo\v)t,povi.Zovin it 'Bapayyot KararotvnarptovyXtoor- 

aav arntm/ Irtrot lytCh/fVtaTt. 

49 The origi ’ ' ' 

duced by the e 

Imperii, c. 2. p. 66, 5G. c. 9. p. 69-61 . c- 13- p. 83- , , 

с, 42, p. 112, 113.), and ilhxstrated by the diligence of Baver (do 
Geographia Russia; vicinarumque Regionum circiter A. 0. 948. in 
Comment. Academ. Petronol. tom. ix. p. 367—422. tom. x. p.371 — 
421.), with the aid of the clironicles and tratiitions of Russia, Scandl- 
navm, &c. 
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and, if they were confined on that side by the 
hordes of the East, their western frontier in 
tliose early days was eiilar^ea to the Baltic Sea 
and the country of the Prussians. Their north- 
ern reign asceiidcd above the sixtieth degree^ of 
latitude, over the Plyperborean regions, which 
fancy had peopled with monsters, or clouded 
with eternal darkness. To the south they fol- 
lowed the course of the Borysthenes, and ap- 
proached with that river the neighbourhood of the 
Euxine Sea. The tribes that dwelt, or wandered, 
in this ample circuit were obedient to the same 
conqueror, and insensibly blended into the same 
nation. The language of Russia is a dialect of 
the Sclavonian j but, in the tenth century, these 
two modes of speech were dilferent from each 
other ; and, as the Sclavonian prevailed in the 
South, it may be presumed that tlie original 
Russians of the North, the primitive subjects of 
the Varangian chief, were a portion of the Fen- 
nic race. With the emigration, union, or disso- 
lution, of the wandering tribes, the loose and 
indefinite picture of the Scythian desert has con- 
tinually shifted. But the most ancient map of 
Russia affords some places which still retain 
their name and position ; and the two capitals, 
•Novogorod and Kiow,^^ are coeval with the 
first age of the monarchy. Novogorod had not 
yet deserved the epithet of Great, nor the alli- 
ance of the Hanseatic league, which diffused the 
streams of opulence and the principles of . free- 
dom. Kiow could not yet boast of three hun- 
dred churches, an innumerable people, and a 
degree of greatness and splendour, which w'as 
compared with Constantinople by those who had 
never seen the residence of the Csesars. In their 
origin, the two cities were no more than camps 
or fears, the most convenient stations in which 
the barbarians might assemble for the occasional 
business of war or trade. Yet ex-’en these assem- 
blies announce some progress in the arts of 
society ; a new breed of cattle was imported from 
the soutliern provinces ; and the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise pervaded the sea and land from 
the Baltic to the Euxine, from the mouth of the 
Oder to the port of Constantinople. In the days 
of idolatry and barbarism, the Sclavonic city of 
Julin was frequented and enriched by the Nor- 
mans, who had prudently secured a free mart of 
purchase and exchange From this harbour, at 
the entrance of the Oder, the corsair, or mer- 
chant, sailed in forty-three days to the eastern 
shores of the Baltic j the most distant nations 

50 The haughty proverb, ** WTio can resist God and the great 
Novogorod ?” is applied by AI. Levestjue de Russie, tom. i. 

p. do.} even to the -times that preceded the ragn of Ruric. In the 
connse of his histow he frequently celebrates this rgiublic, which 
was suppressed A- D. 1475 (tom. li. p. 252—266.). That accurate 
traveller, Adara Olearius, describes {in 1636) the remains of Novo- 
gorod, and the route by sea and land of the Holstein ambassadors, 
tom. i. p. 123-129. 

51 In hac mngna civitate, quse est caput remi, plus trecentm 
ecefesiffi, hahentur et nundinse octo, populi etiam ignota menus 
(Eggehardus atl A. P* 1018, apud Bayer, tom. ix. p. 412.). He 
likewise quotes {tom. x. p. .397.) the words of the Saxon annalist, 
Cujus {Russia) metropolis est Chive, aemula sceptri Constantlnopoli- 
tani, quEK est darissimura decus Graacise. The fame of ICiow, espe- 
cially in the Kith century, had reached the German and the Arabian 
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52 In Odone ostio qui Scythica-s alluit paludes, nobillssima civltas 
JuUnum, celebenflraam, barbaris et Grtecis qui sunt in circulti>, 
prasstans stationem, est sane maxima omnium quas Euxopa claudit 
civitatura (Adani Bremensis, Hist. Eccles. p. 19.), A strange exag- 
geratioa even in the xilh centmy. The trade of the Baltic, and the 
Hanseatic league, are earefhUy treated in Anderson's Historical De- 
ductitm of Commerce ; at least, in our language, 1 am not acquainted 
wttfe any book so satisfimtory, 

5S According to Adam of .Bremen (de Sitb Banite, p, the old 
Curland eartencLed eight days' journey altmg the coast; and by Peter 


were intermiuglctl, and the holy groves of Cur- 
laud arc said to have been decorated witli Orccum 
and S].>:mish goid.'’-' Between the sea and Novo- 
gorod an easy iutercourse was discovered ; in the 
summer, througli a. gulf, a lake, and a navigalde 
river; in the winter season, over the hard and 
level surface of boundless snows. From tlie 
neighbourhood of that city, the Russians de- 
scended the streams that fall into the Bory.s- 
theiies ; tlieir canoes, of a single tree, were la(len 
with slaves of every age, furs of evp'y s[)ecies, 
the spoil of their bee-hives, and the hides of their 
cattle ; and the xvhole produce of the North was 
collected and discharged iu the magazines of 
Kiow. The month of June was the ordinary 
season of the departure of the fleet : tlic limber 
of the canoes was framed into the oars and 
benches of more solid and capacious boats ; and 
they proceeded without obstacle down tlie Bo- 
rystlienes, as far as the seven or thirteen ridges 
of rocks, which traverse the bed, and precipitate 
the waters, of the river. At the more sliallow 
falls it was .sufficient to lighten the vessels ; but 
the deeper cataracts were impassable ; and the 
mariners,, who dragged their vessels and their 
slaves six miles over-land, were exposed in this 
toilsome journey to the robbers of the desert. 

At the first island below the fldls, the Russians 
celebrated the festival of their escape ; at a se- 
cond, near the mouth of the river, they repaired 
their shattered vessels for the longer and more 
perilous voyage of tlie Black Sea. If they 
steered along the coast, tlie Danube was acces- 
sible ; with a fair wind, they could reach in 
thirty-six or forty hours the opposite shores of 
Anatolia; and Constantinople admitted the a.n.. 
nual visit of the .strangers of the North. Tliey 
returned at the .stated season with a rich cargo of 
corn, wine, and oil, the mamifaetures of Greece, 
and the spices of India. Some of their coun- 
trymen resided in the capital and provinces; 
and the national treaties protected the persons, 
effects, and privileges, of the Russian mer- 
chant. S5 

But the same communication Navai exixHiiUons 
which had been opene-d for the 
benefit, was soon abused for the stantinopio. 
injury, of mankind. In a period of one hundred 
and ninety years, the Russians made four at- 
tempts to plunder the treasures of Constanti- 
nople; the event was various, but tlie motive, 
the means, and the object, were the same in these 
naval expeditions. The Russian traders had 

Teutoburgicuii (p. CS. A.D. 1326), Memel is dofbu'd as the common 
ftontier of lUjssia, Curland, and Prussia. Aurmn ibi plurimum (says 
Adam) divinis, auguribus atque necrornanticis onmes domus sunt 
plente - - - - a toto orbe ibi reupon.sa petuntiir, inasiniv' ah Ili.siiaiu!! 
florsan Zupams, id est regulis Lettoviie) ot firsneis. 'Pho name of 
. Greeks waJ5 applied to the Russians ev<-n before tludr {■onver.sitnt ; an 
imperlect conversion, if they still consulted the wizavds of Curland 
(Bayer, torn. x. p. 378. 41)2, &c. Grodus, Prolegosuen. ad 11 ist. <ioth. 

.54 Constantine only reckons seven cataracts, of which ho gives the 
Ru.ssinn and Sclavonic names; but thirteen are enuuier.itod by the 
Ssfeur de Beanplim, a French onghjwr, wlro had surveyed li»e course 
and navjgahon of the Dnieper or Borysthenes (Dt'scriptlon d'Ukranie, 
Kouen, ltj6{), a thin quarto) ; but the map i.s unluckily wauihig iu my 

Isjvesque, Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. 7S -80. From 
the Dnieper or Bory.stlime.s, the Rufisians went to Black Bulgaria, 
t/hamnaj, and l o %ria, how ? where ? when B May wo 

nor, instead of read 'S.vavut (de Administrat. Imp. c. 42. 

n. 11.3.1 ? The ftltoviuior, ......o:.,.. Suania, between 


56 The wans of tha?tussi.ins and Greeks in the ixth, xth, and xith 
centuries, are related in the Byzantine ann.als, fspeeitilly those of 
Zonaras Jitui Cednmus ; and all their testimonies are collected iu the 
Mussicit of Gtritter, tom. U. pars ii. p. 959--1044. 
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seen the magnificence and tasted the luxury of 
the city of the Chesai-s. A marvellous tale, and 
a scanty supply, excited the desires of their sa- 
vage countrymen : they envied the gifts of nature 
which their climate denied; they coveted the 
works of art which they were too lazy to imitate 
and too Indigent to purchase; the Vamngian 
princes unfurled the banners of piratical adven- 
ture, and their bravest soldiers were drawn from 
tlie nations that dwelt in the northern isles of the* 
ocean. '^7 The image of their naval armaments 
was revived in the last century, in the fleets of 
the Cosacks, which issued from the Borysthenes, 
to navigate the same seas, for a similar purpose, ss 
The Greek appellation of monox^la, or single 
canoes, might be justly applied to the bottom of 
their vessels. It was scooped out of the long 
stem of a beech or willowy but the slight and 
narrow foundation was raised and continued on 
either side with planks, till it attained the length 
of sixty, and the height of about twelve, feet. 
These boats were built without a deck, but with 
two rudders and a mast; to move with sails and 
oiirs ; and to contain from forty to seventy men, 
w'ith their arms, and provisions of fresh water 
and salt flsh. The first trial of the Russians was 
made Muth two hundred boats ; but when the na- 
tional force was exerted, they might arm against 
Constantinople a thousand or twelve hunthed 
vessels. Their fleet was not much inferior to 
the royal navy of Agamemnon, but it was mag- 
nified in the eyes of fear to ten or fifteen times 
the real proportion of its strength and numbers. 
Had the Greek emperors been endowed willi 
foresight to discern, and vigour to prevent, per- 
haps they might have sealed witli a maritime 
force the mouth of the Borystlienes. Their in- 
dolence abandoned the coast of Anatolia to the 
calamities of a piratical war, which, after an in- 
terval of six hundred years, again infested the 
Euxine ; but as long as the capital was respected, 
the sufferings of a distant province escaped the 
notice both of the prince and the historian. The 
storm which laid swept along from the Fhasis 
and Trebizond, at length burst on the Bosphorus 
of Thrace ; a strait of fifteen miles, in which 
the rude vessels of the Russian might have been 
stopped and destroyed by a more skilful adver- 
The first, sury. In their first enterprise Under 
A.D. SG5, princes of Kiow, they passed with- 
out opposition, and occupied the port of Constan- 
tinojde in the absence of the emperor Michael, 
the son of Theophilus. Through a crowed of 
perils, he landed at the palace stairs, and imme- 
diately repaired to a church of the Virgin Maiy.^o 
By the advice of the patriarch, her garaient, a 
precious relic, was drawn from the sanctuary 
and dipped in the sea ; and a seasonable tempest 


which determined the retreat of the Russians 
was devoutly ascribed to the mother of God.^*i 
The silence of the Greeks may inspire The secotid. 
some doubt of the truth, or at least of *^*^*^^y'^* 
the importance, of the second attempt by Oleg, 
the guardian of the sons of Ruric.^^- A strong 
barrier of arms and fortifications defended the 
Bosphorus ; they were eluded by the usual ex- 
pedient of di*awing the boats over the isthmus ; 
and this simple operation is described in the 
national chronicles, as if the Russian fleet had 
sailed over dry land with a brisk and favourable 
gale. The leader of the third anna- Thetwrd, 
ment, Igor, the son of Ruric, had 
chosen a moment of weakness and decay, when 
the naval powers of the empire were employed 
against the Saracens. But if courage be not 
wanting, the instruments of defence are seldom 
deficient. Fifteen broken and decayed galleys 
were boldly launched against the enemy ; but 
instead of the single tube of Greek fire usually 
planted on the prow, the sides and stern of each 
vessel were abundantly supplied w ith that liquid 
combustible. The engineers were dexterous; 
the weather w^as propitious; nmny thousand 
Russians, who chose rather to be drowned than 
burnt, leaped into the sea, and those wlio escaped 
to the Thracian shore were inlnimanly slaugh- 
tered by the peasants and soldiers. Yet one 
third of the canoes escaped into shallow water; 
and the next spring Igor was again prepared to 
retrieve his disgrace and claim his revenge, 
xA.fter a long peace, Jaroslaus, the great-grandson 
of Igor, resumed the same project of a naval in- 
vasion. A fleet, under the command The fourth, 
of his son, was repulsed at the en- a.d. km.'s. 
trance of the Bosphorus by the same artificial 
flames. But in the rashness of pursuit, the 
vanguard of the Greeks was encompassed by an 
irresistible multitude of boats and men ; their 
provision of fire was probably exhausted; and 
twenty-four galleys were either taken, sunk, or 
destroyed. 

Yet the threats or calamities of a TCogotiations 
Russian war were more frequently 
diverted by treaty than by arms. In these naval 
hostilities, every disadvantage was on the side 
of the Greeks ; their savage enemy afforded no 
mercy; his jioverty promised no spoil; his im- 
penetrable retreat deprived the conqueror of the 
hopes of revenge ; and the pride or weakness of 
empire indulged an opinion, that no honour 
could be gained or lost in the intercourse witii 
barbarians. At first their demands w-ere high 
and. inadmissible, three pounds of gold for each 
soldier or mariner of the fleet ; the Russian 
youth adhered to the design of conquest and 
glory ; but the counsels of moderation were re- 


57 rip£icrerat^(.!Ta/n«wc Kai. cn)^i/j.axiKO%> ovk o\(,yov arro reov Karot- 
KOWT(ov cv rotf irpocrapuTi-'iLi; rov OKeavuv tnjaQf; eSi'wv, GevitonUS ill 
Corajieiid. p. 768 . 

58 Wee Bcauplrin (Dos-eviption do 1'Ukranie, p. 51— Gl.) : his descrip- 
tions are lively, his plans avenvate, and except the circumstance of 
fire-arnis, we inay read old llnshians fur modovn Oosacks. 

5'J It is to he lamented, thiit J-!ayc:r has only given a Dissertation 
de Hushovnm ICxjteditione GonsUintinopolitanh (Comment. 

Acadern. I’etropol. tom. vi. p. G9I.). After disentangling some 
chronological intricacies, he fixes it in the years 8(51 or SG.5, a date 
which migl t have smoothed some dtmhtvS and dilficullies in the be- 
ginning of W. Levesque's history. 

60 When I’hotius wrote his encyclic epistle on the conversion of the 
llnssians, the miracle wtifi noi yet .sitlhdently lipo ; he reproaches the 
ntiliun as etc toptorr/rd piiaufiOPiai' vm'Tiw ilfvrcpovg tutto/icww. 

61 Leo Grauunaiicus, p. lGo> ■ICi. Con;,tainini Continualor, hi 


Script. po.st Theophanern, t). 1^1, 122. Symeon Logothet. p. 44,5, 
446. Georg. Monach. p. 535, 536. Cedrehus, tom. H. p. 55l. Zo- 
naras, tom. ii. p. 162. 

62 See Kestor and Nictm, in I.evesqu(‘'.s Hist, de Bussie, tom, i, 
p. 74— 80. Katona (Hist. Ducnni, p. 75—70.) ustjs his iidvantageto 
disprove this Bnssian victory, winch would cloud the siege of Kiow 
by the Hungarians, 

63 Leo (srammaticu.s, p. 506, 507. Inrort. Oontin. n. 263, 264. 

Symeon JGogathet. p. 491. Georg. Monach. p. ,5SS, 6Sy. Cc- 
dren. tora.ii. p. 629. Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 19(1, 191, and Liutprnml, 
1. V. c. 6., who writes from the narratives of hi.s father-in-law, then 
amba-ssador at Constantinople, and corrects the vain exaggeration of 
tbeUreeks. ' ' 

64 I can only appeal toCedrenus (tom- ii. p. 758,759.) and Zonaras 
(torn. ii. p, 253, 254.) ; hut they grow more weighty and credible as 
they draw near to their own times. 

. 3 'R ,3 ■ 




fif) Nestor, apud Levesque, Hist, de Russie, torn.!, p, S7. 

CG This bW'/^n statue, which had been brought from Antioch, and 
was melted down by the Latins, was supposed to represent either 
Jodiua or Eellerophon, an odd dilemma. See Ntotas Ohonlates 
(p. ‘115, 414.), Cortmus (de Orighiibus C. P, p. 24.), and the anony- 
xiious writer de Antiquitat. C, 1’- (Banduri, Imp. Orient, tom. i. 
p, 1?, 184, ■who livetl about the year 1100. They witucss the heli^ 
of the prophecy ; the rest is immaterial. 

67 The life of Sw-atoslaus, or Sviatoslnf, or S]>hendosthlabus,is ex- 
tracted from the Russian Chronicles by M. I^evesque (Hist, de Bustdej 
tom. i. p. 94-107.). 

6$ This resemhltmcc may be clearly seen in the ninth hoolf of the 
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commentded by the hoaty sages. ^ Be content,” 
they said, with the liberal oifers of Caesar ; is 
it not far better to obtain without a combat, 
the possession of gold, silver, silks, and all the 
<< objects of our desires? Are we sure of vic- 
tory ? Gan we conclude a treaty with the sea? 
We do not tread on the land ; w'e float on the 
abyss of water, and a common death bangs 
over our heads.’* The memory of these 
Arctic fleets that seemed to descend from the 
polar circle, left a deep impression of terror on 
the Imperial city. By the vulgar of every rank, 
it was asserted and believed, that an equestrian 
statue in the square of Taurus, was secretly in- 
scribed with a prophecy, how the Russians, in 
the last days, should become masters of Constan- 
tinople.^*^ In our own time, a Rmsian arma- 
ment, instead of sailing from the Borysthenes, 
has circumnavigated the continent of Europe ; 
and the Turkish capital has been threatened by 
a squadron of strong and lofty ships of war, each 
of which, with its naval science and thundering 
artillery, could have sunk or scattered an hun- 
dred canoes, such as those of their ancestors. 
Perhaps the present generation may yet behold 
the accomplishment of the prediction, of a rare 
prediction, of which the style is unambiguous 
and the date unquestionable. 

By land the Russians were less 
Swatw^iaus. formidable than by sea ; and as they 
A. D. 955-973. ppygjjt most part on foot, 

their irregular legions must often have been 
broken and overthrown by the cavalry of tlie 
Scythian hordes. Yet their growing towns, how- 
ever slight and imperfect, presented a shelter to 
the subject, and a barrier to the enemy : the 
monarchy of Kiow, till a fatal partition, assumed 
the dominion of the North ; and the nations 
from the Volga to the Danube were subdued 
or repelled by the arms of Swatoslaus,®? the son 
of Igor, the son of Oleg, the son of Ruric. The 
vigour of his mind and body was fortified by the 
hardsiiips of a military and savage life. Wrapt 
in a bear-skin, Swatoslaus usually slept on the 
ground, Iiis head reclining on a saddle ; his diet 
was coarse and frugal, and, like the heroes of 
Homer, '58 his meat (it vras often horse-flesh) 
was broiled or roasted on the coals. The exer- 
cise of war gave stability and discipline to liis 
army ; and it may be presumed, that no soldier 
■was pennitted to tran.scend the luxury of his 
chief. By an embassy from Nicephorus, the 
Greek emperor, he was moved to undertake the 
conquest of Bulgaria, and a gift of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of gold was laid at his feet to de- 
fray the expense, or reward the toils, of the 
expedition. An army of sixty thousand men was 
assembled and embarked ; they sailed from the 
Borysthenes to the Danube ; their landing was 


effected on the Msesian shore ; and, after a sharp 
encounter, the swords of the Russians prevailed 
against the arrows of the Bulgarian horse. The 
vanquished king sunk into the grave; his chil- 
dren were made captive ; and his dominions, as 
far as Mount Hmmus, were subdued or ravaged 
by the northern invaders. But instead of relin- 
quishing his prey, and performing his engage- 
ments, the Varangian prince was more disposed 
,ta advance than to retire ; and, had his ambi- 
tion been crowned with success, the seat of 
empire in that early period might have been 
transferred to a more temperate and fruitful 
climate. Swatoislaus enjoyed and acknowledged 
the advantages of his new position, in which he 
could unite, by exchange or rapine, the various 
productions of the earth. By an easy navigation 
he might draw from Russia the native commodL 
ties of furs, wax, and hydromei : Hungary sup- 
plied him with a breed of horses and the spoils 
of the West; and Greece abounded with gold, 
silver, and the foreign luxuries, which his po.. 
verty had affected to disdain. The bands of 
Patzinacites, Chozars, and Turks, repaired to 
the standard of victory ; and the ambassador of 
Nicephorus betrayed his trust, assumed the 
purple, and promised to share with his new 
allies the treasures of the Eastern world. From 
the banks of the Danube the Russian prince 
pursued his march as far as Adrianople; a 
formal summons to evacuate the Roman pro- 
vince was dismissed with contempt ; and Swa- 
toslaus fiercely replied, that Constantinople 
might soon expect the presence of an enemy 
and a master. 

Nicephorus could no longer expel 
the mischief which he had intro- S!L* 

duced; but his throne and wife * ■ ' “ ^ • 
were inherited by John Zimisces,*>9 who, in a 
diminutive body, possessed the spirit and abili- 
ties of an hero. The ■first victory of his lieu- 
tenants deprived the Russians of their foreign 
allies, twenty thousand of whom were either 
destroyed by the sword, or provoked to revolt, 
or tempted to desert. Thrace was delivered, 
but seventy thousand barbarians ■w^ere still in 
ai’ins; and the legions that had been recalled 
from the new conquests of Syria, prepared, witli 
the return of the spring, to march under the 
banners of a warlike prince, who declared him- 
self the friend and avenger of the injured Bul- 
garia. The passes of Mount Htemiis had been 
left unguarded ; they were instantly occupied ; 
the Roman vanguard was formed of the mi- 
mortals (a proud imitation of the Persian style) ; 
the emperor led the main body of ten thousand 
five hundred foot ; and the rest of his force.s 
followed in slow and cautious array, with the 
baggage and military engines. The first exploit 

Hiad (206—221.) in Uie minute detail of tUe cookery of Acbiliofi. By 
such a i>ict«re, a modern einc juiet would dis| 2 ;race his work, and 
disgust nis reader ; but the (ireek verses are harmonious, a dead Ian. 
ffuage can seldom ai)pear low or familiar ; and at the «iist.anee of two 
thousand seven hundred years, ue are amused with the uriinitivo 
maimers of antiquity. 

61) This singuiar'eplthet is derived frotn the Armenian language, 
and is intevjireted in Ureek by or /^ut/irtsufr^c. 

As I profess myself CTjuaUy ignorant oi'i/tcsn woi'iis, 1 niav he indulgt'd 
in the iiuestion in the play, “ Pray, which of you is the interpreter?*' 
From the contest, they seem to .signify (Leo Biacon. 

l.iv. MS. apud Ducangg, Glo.ssar. Grtuc. i>, 1570.). 
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of Zimisces was the reduction of MardanopoHs, 
or Pensthlaba,70 in two days ; the trumpets 
sounded ; the wails were scaled ; eight thousand 
five hundred Russians were put to the sword ; 
and the sons of the Bulgarian king were rescued 
from an ignominious prison, and invested with 
a nominal diadefe. After these repeated losses, 
Swatoslaiis retired to the strong post of Dristra, 
on the banks of the Danube, and was pursued by 
an enemy who alternately employed the arms 
of celerity and delay. The Byzantine galleys 
ascended tiie river ; the legions completed a line 
of circumvallation ; and the Russian prince was 
encompassed, assaulted, and famished, in the 
fortifications of the camp and city. Many deeds 
of valour were perfoi'med; several desperate 
sallies were attempted; nor was it till after a 
siege of sixty-five days that Swatoslaus yielded 
to his adverse fortune. The liberal terms which 
he obtained announce the prudence of the victor, 
who respected the valour, and apprehended the 
despair, of an unconquered mind. The great 
duke of Russia bound himself, by solemn impre- 
cations, to relinquish all hostile designs ; a safe 
passage was opened for his return ; the liberty of 
trade and navigation was restored ; a measure of 
corn was distributed to each of his soldiers ; and 
the allowance of twenty-two thousand measures 
attests the loss and the remnant of the barbarians. 
After a painful voyage, they again reached the 
mouth of tlie Borysthenes ; hut their provisions 
were exhausted, the season was unfiivourable ; 
they passed the winter on the ice ; and, before 
they could prosecute their march, Swatoslaus 
was surprised and oppressed by the neighbouring 
tribes, with whom the Greeks entertained a per- 
petual and useful correspondence. 7 1 Far differ- 
ent was the return of Zimisces, who was received 
in his capital like Cainillus or Maiiiis, the sa- 
viours of ancient Rome. But the merit of the 
victory was attributed by the pious emperor to 
the mother of God; and the image of the Virgin 
Mary, with the divine infant in her arms, was 
placed on a triumphal car, adorned with the 
spoils of war, and the ensigns of Bulgarian 
royalty, Zimisces made his public entry on 
horseback ; the diadem on his head, a crown 
of laurel in his hand ; and Constantinople was 
astonished to applaud the martial virtues of her 

sovereign. 7a 

^ ^ Photius of Constantinople, a 

Kussifu ° patriarch whose ambition was equal 
A.D.m. curiosity, congratulates him- 

self and the Greek church on the conversion of 
the Russians. 73 Those fierce and bloody bar- 
barians had been persuaded by the voice of reason 
and religion, to acknowledge Jesus for their God, 
the Christian missionaries for their teachers, and 


the Romans for their friends and brethren. His 
triumph was transient and premature. In the 
various fortune of their piratical adventures, 
some Russian chiefs might allow themselves to 
be sprinkled with the waters of baptism ; and a 
Greek bishop, with the name of nietroijolitan, 
might administer the sacraments in the church 
of Kiow, to a congregation of slaves and natives. 
But the seed of the Gospel was sown on a barren 
soil ; many were the apostates, the converts were 
few ; and tiie baptism of Olga may l)e fixed as 
the fera of Russian Christianity.? A female, 
perhaps of the basest origin, who could reveng'c 
the death, and assume the sceptre, of her lius- 
band Igor, must have been endowed with those 
active virtues which command tlie fear and obe- 
dience of barbarians. In a moment of foreign 
and domestic peace, she sailed from Kiow to 
Constantinople; and the emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus has 
described, with minute diligence, 
the ceremonial of her reception in his capital 
and palace. The steps, the titles, the saluta- 
tions, the banquet, the presents, were exquisitely 
adjusted, to gratify the vanity of the stranger, 
with due reverence to the superior majesty of the 
purple. 75 In the sacrament of baptism, she 

received the venerable name of the empress 
Helena ; and her conversion might be preceded 
or followed by her uncle, two interpreters, six- 
teen damsels of an higher, and eighteen of a 
lower rank, twenty-two domestics or ministers, 
and forty-four Russian merchants, who com- 
posed the retinue of the great princess Olga. 
After her return to Kiow and Novogorod, she 
firmly persisted in her new religion ; but her la- 
bours ill the propagation of the Gospel were not 
crowned with success ; and both her family 
and nation adhered with obstinacy or indiffer- 
ence to the gods of their fathers. Her son 
Swatoslaus was apprehensive of the scorn and 
ridicule of his companions ; and her grandson 
Wolodomir devoted his youthful zeal to multiply 
and decorate the monuments of ancient worship. 
The savage deities of the North were still pro- 
pitiated with human sacrifices ; in the choice of 
the victim, a citizen was preferred to a stranger, 
a Christian to an idolater ; and the father, who 
defended his son from the sacerdotal knife, was 
involved in the same doom by the rage of a fa- 
natic tumult. Yet the lessons and example of 
the pious Olga had made a deep, though secret, 
impression on the minds of the prince and people ; 
the Greek missionaries continued to preach, to 
dispute, and to baptize ; and the ambassadors or 
merchants of Russia compared the idolatry of the 
woods with the elegant superstition of Constan- 
tinople. They had gazed with admiration on 


70 In the; Sclnvonic ton.cpiu*, the name of reristhlaba implietl the 

fp-oat or illuslrions city, Afat ovau km Xcyoaevi}, says Anna 

Comnena (Ak":ia(l, 1. vii. p. lli l.). i'roin its position between Mount 
Hii'inus and the lower Danube, it. aujiears to till the janround, or at 
least the station, of .Marcianopolis. situation of Duroslolus, or 

Ih’islra, is well known and con.spleiifius (Cotninent. Acatlein. Petro- 
pol. tom. ix. p. ■ll.’j, ‘UO’. D’Anville, (leog;ruphie Ancienne, tom. i. 
p. n07. 311.). 

71 'file political management of the Greek.s, more especially with 
the Patzin.'U'ites, Is explained in the .seven first chapters, de Adminis- 
tione Imperii. 

72 In tlie narrative of this war, Leo tlie Deacon (apud Pagl, Cn- 
tica, tom. iv. A. 1). ilfiS— i<73.) is more authentic and circumstantial 
than Cednnius (tom. ii. p. fitlU- fiSS.) and Zonariis (tom. ii. P- 
211.). These declaimera have nuilliplied to 3US,000 and 330,000 


men, those Ttussian. forces, of which the contemporary had given a 
moderate and consistent account. 

73 Phot. Kpistol. ii. No. 55. p. 5S. edit, lifontacut. It was un- 
worthy of the learning of the editor to mi, .take tliu Russian nation, 
toM’uic, tor a wsir-cry of the Dulgarians; nor did it lifcoine the en- 
lightened patriarch to accuse the Sclavoukm idolalm 

KM a,$ew do^ijc. They were neither UrocUs nor A ihoists, 

74 M. lAevesque has extracted, from old chronicles and modern 
researches, the most salisl'.ictory account of tiie religion of ttio Hhtvi, 
and the conversion of Russia (Hi.st. de Kussie. tom. i. p. 55—51. 6U. 
02, fUTi. 113-121. 124—129. MS, M9, &c,). 

76 Sec the Ceremonialt* Axdai By'/.;uit. tom. ii. c. 15. p. .115 — 345.; 
the style of Olga, or Elga, is ApxoJ'vtcrfra'Pwertac. For the chief of 
barbarians the (Irecks winmsically hoi-rowed the tide of an Athenian 
magistrate, with a female termination, wlucU would have astonished 
the ear of Ueuaosthenes. 
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76 See an anonymous frapnent published by Bancluri (Imperlum 
Orientale, tom. ii. p. 112, ll.l.l, tie Conversione Russorum. 

77 Cherson, or Gorsun, is mentioned by Ilerberstein (apud Pagi, 
<om. iv. p. 50.) as the place of Wolotlomlr’s baptism and marriage; 
and both the tradition and the gates are still preserved at Novogorod. 
Yet an observing traveller transjxnts the brazen gates firom Mngde- 
burgh in Germany (Coxc’s Travels into Russia, &c. vol. i. p. 452 .) ; 
and quotes an inscription, ■which seems to justify his opinion. The 
motlem reader must not confound this old Cherson, of the Tauric or 
{‘rimaaan ijeninsula, with a new city of the same name# which hfw 
arisen near the mouth of the Borysthenes, and ■was lately hononred 
by the memorable interview of the empress of Russia with the emi>eror 
of the West. 

78 Consult the Latin text, or English version, of Mosheim’s excel- 
lent history of the church, under the first head or section of each of 
these centuries. 

79 In the year 1000, the amlmsadors of St- Stephen received from 
pope Silvester the title of Iting of Hungary, with a diadem of (jxeek 
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the dome of St Sophia; the lively pictures of 
saints and martyrs, the riches of the altar, the 
number and vestments of the priests, the pomp 
.and order of the ceremonies ; they were edified 
by the alternate succession of devout silence and 
harmonious song ; nor was it difficult to persuade 
them, that a choir of angels descended each 
day from heaven to join in the devotion of the 
ofWoiodomir, Christians.76 But the conversion of 
A.D. 988. ’ 'Wolodomir was determined, or has- 
tened, by his desire of a Boman bride. At the 
same time, and in the city of Cherson, the rites 
of baptism and marriage were celebrated by the 
Christian pontiff: the city he restored to the 
emperor Basil, the brother of his spouse ; but 
the brazen gates were transported, as it is said, to 
Novogorod, and erected before the first church 
as a trophy of his victory and faith. 7? At his 

despotic command, Peroun, the god of thunder, 
whom he had so long adored, was dragged 
through the streets of Kiow ; and twelve sturdy 
barbarians battered with clubs the misshapen 
image, which was indignantly cast into the 
waters of tlie Borysthenes. The edict of Wo- 
lodomir had proclaimed, that all who should re- 
fuse the rites of baptism would be treated as the 
enemies of God and their prince ; and the rivers 
were instantly filled with many thousands of 
obedient Russians, who acquiesced in the truth 
and excellence of a doctrine which had been em- 
braced by the great duke and his boyars. In 
the next generation, the relics of Paganism were 
finally extirpated ; but as the two brothers of 
Wolodomir had died without baptism, their 
bones were taken from the grave, and sanctified 
by an irregular and posthumous sacrament* 

In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries of the Christian aera, the 
’ reign of the Gospel and of the church 
was extended over Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, 
■Saxony, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, 
and Russia. 78 The triumphs of apostolic zeal 
were repeated in the iron age of Christianity ; 
and the northern and eastern regions of Europe 
submitted to a religion, more difierent in theory 
tliun in practice, from the worship of their native 
idols. A laudable ambition excited the monks, 
both of Germany and Greece, to visit the tents 
and huts of the barbarians ; poverty, hardships, 
and dangers, were the lot of the first missionaries : 
tlieir courage was active and patient ; their mo- 
tive pure and meritorious : their present reward 
consisted in the testimony of their conscience 
and the respect of a grateful people ; but the 
fruitful harvest of their toils w^as inherited and 
enjoyed by the proud and wealthy prelates of 


Christianity of 
the North. 

A. D. 800-1100. 


succeeding times. The first conversions were 
free and spontaneous : an holy life and an elo- 
quent tongue were the only arms of the mission- 
aries ; but the domestic fables of the Pagans were 
silenced by the miracles and visions of the stran- 
gers ; and the favourable temper of the chiefs was 
accelerated by the dictiite.s of vanity and interest. 
The leaders of nations, who were saluted with the 
titles of kings and saints, ,79 held it lawfful and 
pious to impose the Catholic faith on their sub- 
jects and neighbours : the coast of the Baltic, 
from Holstein to the Gulf of Finland, was in- 
vaded under the standard of the cross ; and the 
reign of idolatry was closed by the conversion of 
Lithuania in the fourteenth century. Yet truth 
and candour must acknowledge, that the con- 
version of the North imparted many temporal 
benefits both to the old and the new Christians. 
The rage of war, inherent to the human species, 
could not he healed by the evangelic precepts 
of charity and peace ; and the ambition of Ca- 
tholic princes has renewed in every age the 
calamities of hostile contention. But the ad- 
mission of the barbarians into the pale of civil 
and ecclesiastical society delivered Europe from 
the depredations, by sea and land, of the Nor- 
mans, the Hungarians, and the Russians, who 
learned to spare their brethren and cultivate their 
posses.sions.80 The establishment of law and 
order was promoted by the influence of the 
clergy ; and the rudiments of art and science 
were introduced into tlie savage countries of the 
globe. The liberal piety of the Russian princes 
engaged in their service the most skilful of the 
Greeks, to decorate the cities and instruct the 
inhabitants; the dome and the paintings of 
St. Sophia were rudely copied in the churches 
of Kiow and Novogorod : the writings of the 
fathers were translated into the Sclavonic idiom ; 
and three hundred noble youths were invited or 
compelled to attend the lessons of the college of 
Jaroslaus. It should appear that Russia might 
have derived an early and rapid improx'ement 
from her peculiar connection with the church 
and state of Constantinople, which in that age 
so justly despised the ignorance of the Latins. 
But the Byzantine nation was servile, solitary, 
and verging to an hasty decline : after the fall 
of Kiow, the navigation of the Borysthenes was 
forgotten ; the great princes of Wolodomir and 
Moscow were separated from the sea and 
Christendom; and the divided monarchy was 
oppressed by the ignominy and blindness of 
Tartar servitude. 8 1 The Sclavonic and Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms, which had been converted 
by the Latin missionaries, were exposed, it is 


workmanship. It had been desipmed for the duke of Poland : hut the 
I’oles, by their ©■wn confes.sion, were yet too barbarous to deserve an 
angeliaU and aputtoliaU crown (Katona^ Hist. Critic. Keiruni Stiruis 
Arpadiana*, tom. i. p, 1—20.). 

80 Listen to the exultations of Adam of Bremen {A. I). JOSO), of 
which the substance is agreeable to truth : Ecce ilia ferods-simn T)a- 
norum,&c. natSo - - - - jaraduduin novit in Dei lautUlms Alleluia 
moniire - - - - Ecce populis file piraticus .... suis nunc f'mihus 
contentus est. Ecce pat ran horribllis semper inacema propter <nil- 
tum idolOTuin - - - - pm-dleatores veritatlK ubique certattm fidtnittit, 
&c. &c. (de Sitft Daniie, Ike, p. 40, 41. edit. Elzevir: a curious and 
ChfistHnityT*'*'^* ^”’^**1’**’ introduction of 

t princes removed in 1 156 from Kiow, which was mined 

by the lartars m 12K1. Moscow became the seait of emiaire in the 
xi vlh century. Sec the 1st and 2d vcaliunes of Levesque’s History, and 
Mr. Coxe’s Travels into the North, tom. i. p. 241, Ac. 
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true, to the spiritual jurisdiction and temporal 
claims of the popes ; 8^ hut they were tinited, in 
language and religious worship, with each otlier, 
and with Rome; they imbibed the free and ge- 
nerous spirit of the European republic, and 
gradually shared the light of knowledge which 
arose on the Western world. 


■ CHAP. LVL 

The Saracens, Franks, and Greeks, in — 
First Adventures and Settlement of the Nor- 
nia 7 is. — Character a7ul Conquests of Robert 
Gulscard, Duke of Apulia* — JOelkm'ance of 
Sicilp bpf his Brother Roger* — Victories of 
Robert over the Emperors <f the Fast and 
West, — Roger, Fmg of Sicilp, mvades Africa 
and Greece* — The Fmperor Ma7mel ComTte*- 
7 ms* — Wars of the Greeks mid JSkorTnans* — 
Extinction of the N‘orma7is* 

Coiiflictof three great nations of the 

world, the Greeks, the Saracens, 
Greeks,1n Italy, and the Franks, encountered each 
A. D. 840-1017. other on the theatre of Italy.! The 
southern provinces, which now compose the 
kingdom of Naples, were subject, for the most 
part, to the Lombard dukes and princes of 
Beneventiim ; 2 so powerful in war, that they 
checked for a moment the genius of Charle- 
magne ; so liberal in peace, that they maintained 
in their capital an academy of thirty-two philo- 
sophers and grammarians. The division of this 
flourishing state produced the rival principalities 
of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua; and the 
thoughtless ambition or revenge of the competi- 
tors invited the Saracens to the ruin of tlieir com- 
mon inheritance. During a calamitous period of 
two hundred years, Italy was exposed to a repeti- 
tion of wounds, which the invaders were not ca- 
pable of healing by the union and tranquillity of 
a perfect conquest. Their frequent and almost 
annual squadrons issued from the port of Pa- 
lermo, and were entertained with too much in- 
dulgence by the Christians of Naples : the more 
formidable fleets w'ere prepared on the African 
coast ; and even the Arabs of Andalusia were 
sometimes tempted to assist or oppose the Mos- 
lems of an adverse sect. In the revolution of 
human events, a new ambuscade was concealed 
in the Caudine forks, the fields of Cannaj were 
bedewed a second time with the blood of the 
Africans, and the sovereign of Rome again 
attacked or defended the w^alls of Capua and 
larentum, A colony of Saracens had been 
planted at Bari, which commands the entrance 
of the Adriatic Gulf ; and their impartial depre- 
dations provoked the resentment, and conciliated 

S2 Tlie ambassadors of St. Stephen had used the reverential expres- 
sions of regiittm oblafum, tiehitam itbedimiium, &c. which were most 
rl'foroxisly interpreted by Grepiory VII. ; and the Hungarian Catholics 
are distressed between the satictity of the nope an<l the independence 
<»f the crown (Katona, Hist. Critiea, tom. i. p. 20—25. tom. ii. p. ,*501. 
.TtO. .V!0,&c.). 

1 For the general histoi^ of Italy in the ixth and xth centuries, I 
may properly refer to tin* vtb, vith, anti viith books of Sigtunus de 
Hegno Jtalise (in the second volume of his works, Milan, ITSi) • the 
Annals of Baronins, with the Criticism of Fagi ; the viith and viiith 
l»iH>ks of the Istoria Civile del Regno di Napoli of (Jiannone t (ho 
viith and viiith volumes (the octavo etlitionl of the Annali d'ltutia of 
Muratori, and the iid volume of the Abregd Chronologiquc of M, de 
St. Marc, a work which, under a superllcial title, conlfiins much 
genuine learning and industry. But my long-accustomed reader 


the union, of the two emperors. An offensive 
alliance was concluded between Basil the Ma- 
cedonian, the first of his race, and Lewis the 
great-grandson of Charlemagne ; 3 and each 
party supplied the deficiencies of his associate. 
It would have been imprudent in the Byzantine 
monarch to transport his stationary troo])S of 
Asia to an Italian campaign; and the Latin 
arms would have been insufficient if his superior 
navy had not occupied the mouth of the Gulf. 
The fortress of Bari was invested by the infantry 
of the li'ranks, and by the cavalry and galleys of 
the Greeks ; and, after a defence of conquest of 
four years, the Arabian emir sub- ^ Bari^ 
mitted to the clemency of Lewis, ’ * * 

wffio commanded in person the operations of the 
siege. This important conquest had been 
achieved by the concord of the East and West ; 
but their recent amity was soon embittered by 
the mutual complaints of jealousy and pride. 
The Greeks assumed as their own the merit of 
the conquest and the pomp of the triumph ; ex- 
tolled the greatness of their power.s, and affected 
to deride the intemperance and sloth of the 
handful of barbarians who appeared under the 
banners of the Carlovingian prince. His reply 
is expressed ’with the eloquence of indignation 
and truth ; “We confess the magnitude of your 
“ preparations,” says the great-grandson of 
Charlemagne. Your armies ’w^ere indeed as 
“ numerous as a cloud of summer locusts, who 
“ darken the day, flap their wings, and, after 
“ a short flight, tuinble weary and breathless 
“ to the ground. Like them, ye sunk after a 
“ feeble effort ; ye -were vanquished by your 
“ own cowardice ; and withdrew from the scene 
“ of action to injure and despoil our Christian 
“ subjects of the Sclavonian coast. We were 
“ few in number, and why were we few ? be- 
“ cause, after a tedious expectation of your 
“ arrival, I had dismissed my host, and retained 
“ only a chosen band of warriors to continue 
“ the blockade of the city. If they indulged 
“ their hospitable feasts in the face of danger 
“ and death, did these feasts abate the vigour of 
“ their enterprise ? Is it by your fasting that 
“ the walls of Bari have been overturned ? Did 
“ not these valiant Franks, diminished as they 
“ w'ere by languor and fatigue, intercept and 
vanquish the three most powerful emirs of the 
“ Saracens? and did not their defeat precipitate 
“ the fall of the city ? Bari is now fallen ; Ta- 
“ rentum trembles; Calabria will be delivered ; 
“ and, if we command the sea, the island of Si- 
“ cily may be rescued from the hands of the 
“ infidels. My brother (a name most offensive 
“ to the vanity of the Greek), accelerate your 
“ naval succours, respect your allies, and dis- 
“ trust your flatterers.”^ 

will give me credit for saying, that I mysolf have ascended (o the 
fmint.iin-head» as often as such ascent could be either profitable or 
nostsible ; and that I have diligently tux-ned over the originals in the 
first volume# of JUuratori's great collection of the Scrijiloreg Rmm 
Itftlicarum* 

2 Camillo Pellegrino, a learned Capuan of the last century, has 
illustrated the history of the duchy of Benevt-mum, in his two books, 
Hx&toria Principum I.ang(»l)ax-<lonmx, in the Scriptores of Muratori, 
tora. ii. varsi. p. 221~?f4.0. and torn. v. p. 15<>— 

5 See Constantin. Porpliyrogen. de I'heinatibus, I. U. c. xi. in Vit. 
Basii. c. 55. n. 181. 

4 The original epistle of the emperor J.ewis TT. to the emperor 
Basil, a eprious record of the age, was first published l)y Baronins 
(Annal. Bccles. A. B. S7l, No. ol—yl.), fmn (he Vatican MS. of 
Exrcherapert, or rather of tlie anonymous historiaix of Salex'iio. 
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Ne»p».tao. These lofty hopes were soon exi 
oftheGreeks tiiiguished by the death of JLewis, 
*“a!d!‘ 890. and the decay of the Carlovingian 
house; and whoever might deserve the honour, 
the Greek emperors, Basil, and his son Leo, se- 
cured the advantage, of the reduction of Bari. The 
Italians of Apulia and Calabria were persuaded 
or compelled to acknowledge their supremacy, 
and ail ideal line from Mount Garganus to the 
Bay of Salerno leaves the far greater part of the 
kingdom of Naples under the dominion of the 
Eastern empire. Beyond that line, the dukes 
or republics of Amalfi ^ and Naples, who had 
never forfeited their voluntary allegiance, re- 
joiced in the neighbourhood of their lawful 
sovereign ; and Amalfi was enriched by sup- 
plying Europe with the produce and manufac- 
tures of Asia. But the Lombard princes of 
Benevento, Salerno, and Capua,^ were reluc- 
tantly torn from the communion of the Latin 
world, and too often violated their oaths of ser- 
vitude and tribute. The city of Bari rose to 
dignity and wealth, as the metropolis of the new 
theme or province of Lombardy; the title of 
patrician, and afterwards the singular name of 
CaJtapan,^ was assigned to the supreme governor; 
and the policy both of the church and state was 
modelled in exact subordination to the throne 
of Constantinople. As long as the sceptre was 
disputed by the princes of Italy, their efforts 
were feeble and adverse; and the Greeks re- 
sisted or eluded the forces of Germany, which 
descended from the Alps*under the Imperial 
standard of the 0th os. The first and greatest 

of those Saxon princes w'as compelled to re- 
linquish the siege of Bari ; the second, after the 
loss of his stoutest bishops and barons, escaped 
with honour from the bloody field of Crotona. 
nefeatof scale of war was 

oui?in. turned against the Franks by the 
A.U.9S3. valour of the Saracens, 8 These cor- 
sairs had indeed been driven by the Byzantine 
fleets from the fortresses and coasts of Itady; 
but a sense of interest was more prevalent than 
superstition or resentment, and the caliph of 
Egypt had transported forty thousand Moslems 
to the aid of his Christian ally. The successors 
of Basil amused themselves with the belief, that 
the conquest of Lombardy had been achieved, 
and was still preserved, by the justice of their 
laws, the virtues of their ministers, and the 
gratitude of a people %vhom they had rescued 
from anarchy and oppression. A series of re- 
bellions might dart a ray of truth into the palace 
of Constantinople ; and the illusions of flattery 

5 See an excellent Dissertation tie IlepuWIca Amalphitnna, in the 
Anpendix (p. 1— ‘la.) of Hein7 ikenckraan’s Ilistoria randectarum 
{'Irajecti ad Ilhenum, in ‘Ito.). 

C) Your m:\.ster, savs Nicephorus, has ffiven aid and protection prin- 
cipilms Oapuano et IJeneventano, servis meis, quos oppugnare dispono 
- - - - Nova (potius res esi qu6d eorum patres et avj nostro Ini- 
perio tvilmta dwlennit (Idutprand in Legat. p. 4Si.}, Salerno is not 
mentioned, yet the prince clmnpietl his party about the same time, and 
('auullo relletrrino (Script. Her. Ital. bun. ii. paw i. IL SSo.) has 
nicely tliscerned this change in the style of the anonymous Chronicle. 
On the rational around of history and language, Liutprand (p. 481,1-) 
had a.'-erted the Latin claim to Apuiia and Calabria. 

7 vSet* the Greek and Lnfin Glossaries of Diicange cuia~ 

IMtmn), and his nottis on the Alexias (p. 5i7o.). Against the cuntem. 
porary notion, which derives it from Kara he treats 

it a,s a corruption of tlie Latin cnjritanem. Yet M, tie St. Ware has 
vourately ol):,erved (Abrege t’hrouologique, tom. ii. p. that iu 
this age tiie cajntanei were not cajtiauvix but otily nobles of tlie first ] 

toe great v»l vwsors of Italy, 

8 t>w fitiiw dij, 7i-(i\sfA{DV axfiipmi! ervrayMCucup td To^ttvTOft imiyayf I 

•TO cJjWf (tbe IjiHubanlB), km ayxWM^ KM iHtxatotroDp | 

KM yjstiormijTt. emaxwf tc rotf km ttjv I 


were dispelled by the easy and rapid success of 
the Norman adventurers. 

The revolution of human affairs 
had produced in Apulia and Cala- 
bria, a melancholy contrast between the age of 
Pythagoras and the tenth century of the Chris- 
tian mra. At the former period, the coast of 
Great Greece (as it was then styled) was planted 
with free and opulent cities : these cities were 
peopled with soldiers, artists, and philosophers ; 
and the military strength of Tarentum, Sybaris, 
or Crotona, was not inferior to that of a powerful 
kingdom. At the second mra, these once flou- 
rishing provinces were clouded with ignorance, 
impoverished by tyranny, and depopulated by 
barbarian war ; nor can we severely accuse the 
exaggeration of a contemporary, that a fair 
and ample district was reduced to the same 
desolation which had covered the earth after the 
general deluge.^ Among the hostilities of the 
Arabs, the Franks, and the Greeks, in the 
southern Italy, I shall select two or three anec- 
dotes expressive of their national ^ jj 
manners. 1, It was the amusement 
of the Saracens to profane, as well as to pillage, 
the monasteries and churches. At the siege of 
Salerno, a Musulman chief spread his couch on 
the communion-table, and on that altar sacrificed 
each night the virginity of a Christian nun. As 
he wrestled with a reluctant maid, a beam in 
the roof was accidentally or dexterously thrown 
down on his head ; and the death of the lustful 
emir was imputed to the wrath of Christ, winch 
was at length awakened to the defence of his 
faithful spouse.it) 2. The Saracens ^ ^ 
besieged the cities of Beneventum 
and Capua; after a vain appeal to the successors 
of Charlemagne, the Ijoinbards implored the 
clemency and aid of the Greek emperor. ^ A 
fearless citizen dropped from the walls, passed the 
intrenchments, accomplished his commission, and 
fell into the hands of the barbarians, as he w;is 
returning with the welcome news. They com- 
manded him to assist their enterprise, and deceive 
his countrymen, with the assurance that w'ealth 
and honours should be the re^vard of his false- 
hood, and that his sincerity would be jiunished 
with immediate death. He aflected to yield, 
but as soon as he w'^as conducted within hearing 
of the Christians on the rampart, ‘‘ Friends and 
brethren,” he cried with a loud voice, be 
“bold and patient, maintain the city; your 
“ sovereign is informed of your distress, and 
“ your deliverers are at hand. I know my doom, 
“ and commit my wife and children to your 

e\cv$epiiav avron; TracrtjQ re SovXeuXQ, Kat tcoj^ aXXcHy tfiopoXoytKwv yapi- 
iopuvoi (Leon, 'ractic. n. xv. p. Til.). The Clironicit* of Hoiie- 
ventuni (tom. ii. pars i. p. ku'cs a far Uiilbrout charaotor of tlie 
Gre. ks daring the live yeai-s (A. IJ, SUl- SUti) that Leo was master 
of the city. 

y Calaliviam ndeunti eanique inter so divi.vam reperientes funditus 
depopulari sunt (nr dejicpularmit), ita ut dos'art.i sit vchit in dilnvio, 
Such h the text of Herein pel I, or Lrehempert, according to the two 
edlfionsof Oaraceioii (hef. ludic. Si, ript. turn. v. p. 'In.) and of Gamillo 
Pellegrino (tout. ii. pars i. ]). \i-Ui,], Doth were extremely scarce, 
virhen llicy were reprinted liy lilurnlovi. 

It) ilnroniuft (Anual. Kccles, A , D, h7‘l, No. 2 ) has drawn this story 
from a AIS. tif Hrcheinper(, who <licd at I'lapua only tifteeu year.i, after 
the event. ]5nt tiie cardinal was deceived hv a lai.'e title, aiul we can 
only quote the anonymous GhroiucleofHaUmin ( Paralipomena, e. 1 U).), 
tfoiiqioscd towards the end of the xtii oenturv, and ]iul>U.du'd in tlm 
second volume of lUuratoi j's Golloction. See' the iHs-serfations; of Ca. 
iriUlo Pellegrino, loni. ii, jiar.-, 1. p. ySl, »t:c. 

11 Constantine Povphvrogciiiius (In Tit, Ibs.sil. c. fiS, p. 183.) is th« 
original author of tins story. 1 tu places jt under the reigns of H isil 
tintl Lewis II.; yet tlie reduction of Hene\entuin liy the GTUuks i* 
dated A. D. after tiw decease of ItolU of those i>nnees. 
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« gratitude.” The rage of the Arabs confirmed 
liis evidence j and the self-devoted patriot was 
transpierced -svith an hundred spears. He de- 
serves to live in the memory of the virtuous, but 
the repetition of the same story in ancient and 
modern times, may sprinkle some doubts on 
„ the reality of this generous deed. *2 
A. .. . Xhe recital of a third incident 
may provoke a smile amidst the horrors of war. 
Theobald, maitpiis of Camerino and Spoleto,i3 
supported the rebels of Beneventum ; and his 
wanton cruelty was not incompatible in that age 
with the character of an hero. His captives of 
the Greek nation or party were castrated without 
mercy, and tlie outrage was aggravated by a 
cruel jest, that be wished to present the emperor 
with a supply of eunuchs, the most precious or- 
naments of the Byzantine court. The garrison 
of a castle had been defeated in a sally, and the 
prisoners were sentenced to the customary oper- 
ation. But the sacrifice was disturbed by the 
intrusion of a frantic female, who, with bleeding 
cheeks, dishevelled hair, and importunate cla- 
mours, compelled the marquis to listen to her 
complaint. “ Is it thus,” she cried, ye magna- 
“ nimous heroes, that ye wage w'ar against 
“ women, against w’omen who have never in- 
** jured ye, and whose only arms are the distaff 
and the loom?” Theobald denied the charge, 
and protested, that, since the Amazons, he had 
never heard of a female war. “And how,” she fu- 
riously exclaimed, “ can you attack us more di- 
rectly, how can you wound us in a more vital 
“ part, than by robbing our husbands of what 
« we most dearly cherish, the source of our joys, 
“ and the hope of our posterity ? The plunder 
of our fiocks and herds I have endured with- 
“ out a murmur, but this fatal injury, this irre- 
parable loss, subdues my patience, and calls 
“ aloud on the justice of heaven and earth.” A 
general laugh applauded her eloquence ; the 
savage Franks, inaccessible to pity, were moved 
by her ridiculous, yet rational, despair ; and 
%vitli the deliverance of the captives, she obtained 
the restitution of her effects. As she returned 
in triumph to the castle, she w^as overtaken by a 
messenger, to enquire, in the name of Theobald, 
what punishment should be inflicted on her 
husband, were he again taken in arms ? “ Should 
‘‘ such,” she answered without hesitation, “ be 
his guilt and misfortune, he has eyes, and a 
nose, and hands, and feet. These are his own, 
and these he may deserve to forfeit by Iiis per- 


“ sonal offences. But let my lord be pleased 
“ to spare wdiat his little handmaid presumes to 
“ claim as her peculiar and lawful property, 
The establishment of the Normans origin of the 
in the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily,i 5 is an event most romantic loie. 
in its origin, and in its consequences most im- 
portant both to Italy and the Eastern empire^ 
I'he broken provinces of the Greeks, Lombards, 
and Saracens, 'were exposed to every invader, 
and every sea and land were invaded by the ad- 
venturous spirit of Scandinavian pirates. After 
a long indulgence of rapine and slaughter, a 
fair and ample territory wiis accepted, occupied, 
and named, by tlie Normans of France ; they 
renounced their gods for the God of the Chris- 
tians ; 16 and the dukes of Normandy acknow- 
ledged themselves the vassals of the successors 
of Charlemagne and Capet. The savage fierce- 
ness wdiich they had brought from the snowy 
mountains of Norway, was refined, without 
being corrupted, in a warmer climate ; the com- 
panions of Kollo insensibly mingled 'wdth the 
natives; they imbibed the manners, language, 
and gallantry, of the French nation ; and, in a 
martial age, the Normans might claim the palm 
of valour and glorious achievements. Of the 
fashionable superstitions, they embraced with 
ardour the pilgrimages of Rome, Italy, and the 
Holy Land. In this active devotion, their 
minds and bodies were invigorated by exercise 5 
danger was the incentive, novelty the recom- 
pence; and the prospect of the 'world was 
decorated by wonder, credulity, and ambitious 
hope. They confederated for their mutual de- 
fence : and the robbers of the Alps, who had 
been allured by the garb of a pilgrim, were often 
chastised by the arm of a 'warrior. In one of 
these pious visits to the cavern of Mount Gar- 
ganus in Apulia, which had been sanctified by 
the apparition of the archangel Michael, is they 
were accosted by a stranger in the Greek habit, 
but who soon revealed himself as a rebel, a fugi- 
tive, and a mortal foe of the Greek empire. His 
name was Melo ; a noble citizen of Bari, who, 
after an unsuccessful revolt, was compelled to 
seek new allies and avengers of his country. 
The bold appearance of the Normans revived 
his hopes and solicited his confidence : tliey 
listened to the complaints, and still more to the 
promises, of the patriot. The assurance of 
w'ealth demonstrated the justice of his cause; 
and they view^ed, as the inheritance of the brave, 


|2 In the year Cfi3, the same traeroily is descrihed hy Paul the Dea- 
con (de Gestis I,an,£;obard. I. v. c. 7, 8. p. S70, 87 1 . edit. Gi’ot,), under 
the walls of' the same city of Beneventum. Hut the actors are dif- 
ferent, and (he guilt is imimtetl to the Greeks themselves, which in 
the Bv/antine edition is applied to the Saracens. In the late war in 
Genniiny, M. d'Assas, a French officer of the regiment of Auvergne, 
it said to have devoted hiniscdf in a similar manner. His behaviour 
is the more heroic, as mere silence was reuuired by the yn«iny who 
had jnade hjin jirisoner (Voltaire, Siecle de J.ouis X\'. c. 33. tom. ix. 

^’”l3 Theobald, who is styled Hiroshy Biutprajid, was itroporly duke 
of Spoleto and marquis of Camerino, from the year II2(} to The 

title and ofhee of inar«iuis (commander of the march or frontier) was 
introduced into Italy by the French emperors (Abrege Chronologique, 
tom. ii p. (Mri-Tri'i, iStc.). „ . 

M Idutprand, Hist. 1. iv, c. iv. in the Herum Italic, Script, tom* i. 
pars i, {u lo3, ‘131. Should the licentiousness of the tide lie ques- 
tioned, 1 may excbiitn, with poor Sterne, that it is hard if I may not 
transcribe with caution, what a bishop could write without scrnple, 
VVliat if I had translated, tU viris ccfli-teus testiciUos amputare, itt qui- 
bus nostri coiqforis refociilatio, fwc. ? 

13 The original nionuments of the Normans in Italy are collected 
iu the vth volume of Muratori ; and among these we inay distinguish 
the poem of Willitun Appulus (to 278.) and the history c>t Gaiin- 
tUu {JtHJYey) Maiuterra (p, 337-607.). Both weie uaUves of France, 


but they wrote on the spot, in the age of the first conquerors (before 
A. D. 1100), and with the spirit of freemen. It is needless to recapi- 
tulate the compilers and critics of Italian history, Sigonius, Baronius, 
P.agi, Giannone, Muratori, St. Marc, &c. whom 1 have always con- 
sulted, and never copied. 

IG Some of the first converts were bajitked ten or twelve times, 
for the sake of the white garment ustially given at this ceremony. 
At the funeral of Rollo, the gifts to monasteries for the repose of his 
soul were accompatui-d hy a sacrifice of one hundred captives. But 
in a generation or two, the national change was ymre and general. 

17 The Danish language was still spoken by the Normans of Bayeiix 
on the sea-coast, at a time (A. I>. 940) when It was already forgotten 
at Rouen, in tlte court and capital. Ouem (Richard I.)' coiitVstim 
pater Baiocas mittens Botoui milititn suie priuoipi mUrJendum tradi- 
dit, ut, ibi iftngMf evuditus Duitiai, suis exterisque honiiniUus sciret 
aperteduve respousa (Wilhelm. (lenieticouM.-. dc Durilms Normannis, 
1. iii. c. H. 0 , 623. edit. Caiiiden), Gf the vernacular ami favourite 
idiom of Williant the Conqueror (A. I). JUrK'd, Selden (Opera, tom. ii. 
p. 1640—1636.) has given a specimen, obsolete and obscure even to 
antiquarians and lawyers. 

IS See Leandro Alberti jDcscrizione dTtalin, p. 250.) and Baronins 
(A. D, 493, No. 43.). If tbe archangel inherited the temjile and 
oracle, t>erhaps the cavern, of old r.ilduis the soothsayer (Strah. Geo- 
graph, l.vi, p. 435, 436.) the Catholics ton this occasion) have sur- 
passed the Greeks in the elegance of theii superstition. 
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the fruitful land which was oppressed by effe- 
minate tyrants. On their return to ISTorinandy) 
they kindled a spark of enterprise,^ and a small 
but intrepid band was freely associated for the 
deliverance of Apulia. They passed the Alps 
by separate roads, and in the disguise of pil- 
grims ; but ill the neighbourhood of Rome they 
were saluted by the chief of Bari, who supplied 
the more indigent with arms and horses, and in- 
stantly led them to the held of action. In the 
first conflict, their valour prevailed ; but in the 
second engagement they were overwhelmed by 
the numbers and military engines of the Greeks, 
and indignantly retreated with their faces to the 
enemy. The unfortunate Melo ended his life, 
a suppliant at the court of Germany ; his Nor- 
man followers, excluded from their native, and 
their promised land, wandered among the hills 
and valleys of Italy, and earned their daily sub- 
sistence by the sword. To that formidable 
sword, the princes of Capua, Beneventum, Sa- 
lerno, and Naples, alternately appealed in their 
domestic quarrels ; the superior spirit and disci- 
pline of the Normans gave victory to the side 
which they espoused ; and their cautious policy 
observed the balance of power, lest the prepon- 
derance of any rival state should render their 
aid less important and their service less pro- 
fitable. Their first asylum was a strong camp 
in the depth of the marshes of Campania ; but 
’ they were soon endowed by the liberality of the 
duke of Naples with a more plentiful and per- 
■ „ , . manent seat. Eight miles from his 

of Aversa. residence, as a bulwark against Ca- 
A. 0.1029. town of Aversa was built 

and fortified for their use j and they enjoyed as 
their own, the corn and fruits, the meadows and 
groves, of that fertile district. The report of 
their success attracted every year new svv^arms of 
pilgrims and soldiers : the poor were urged by 
necessity ; the rich were excited by hope ; and 
the brave and active spirits of Normandy were 
impatient of ease and ambitious of renown. The 
independent standard of Aversa afforded shelter 
and encouragement to the outlaws of the pro- 
vince, to every fugitive who had escaped from 
the injustice or justice of his superiors; and 
these foreign associates were quickly assimilated 
in manners and language to the Gallic colony. 
The first leader of tlie Normans was count 
Rainulf; and, in the origin of society, pre- 
eminence of rank is the reward and the proof of 
superior merit. 

ThoNorm,™ , of Sicily by 

serve in sicLy. tfic Ariios, tiiG Grecian emperors 
A. D. ioo8. been anxious to regain that 

valuable possession; but their efibrts, however 
strenuous, had been opposed by the distance 
and tile sea. Their costly armaments, after a 
gleam of success, added new pages of calamity 

19 vSee thfc Istboolc of William Appwlus. His vtrox'ds are applicable 
to every swarm of barbarians and freebooters ! 

Si viciuonim quis peniitiosus atl jiloa 
Confugiebat, eum p:mtaater suscipiebant : 

Bforibus et linguil quoscunqwe venire videbaat 
prformant propria ,* pfcns efTiciattir wt una. 

Anti elsewhere, of the native adventurers of Normandy : 

, . Pars parat, cxiKUae vel opes ademnt, qaia nmm : 

Y. ,^®*^,9uiadetna^ni8majora8ubirc V43lebittnt. 

baa illustrated thlaeveut 
the MS, Idstory of the deacon Leo (tom. iv. A, D, 965, No. 17— 


and disgrace to the Byzantine annals : twenty 
thousand of their best troo})s w'erc lost in a 
single expedition ; and the victorious Moslems 
derided the policy of a nation which intrusted 
eunuchs not only with the custody of their 
women, but with the command of their men.^o 
After a reign of two hundred years, the Saracens 
were ruined by their divisions. The emir dis- 
claimed the authority of the king of Tunis ; 
the people rose against the emir ; the cities 
were usurped by the chiefs ; each meaner rebel 
was independent in his village or castle; and 
the weaker of two rival brothers implored the 
friendship of the Christians. In every service 
of danger the Normans were prompt and use- 
ful; and five hundred knightSi or warriors on 
horseback, were enrolled by ilrdiiin, the agent 
and interpreter of the Greeks, iiiider the stand- 
ard of Maniaccs, governor of Lombardy. Be- - 
fore their landing, the brothers were reconciled ; 
the union of Sicily and Africa w^as restored ; 
and the island was guarded to the w^ater’s edge. 
The Normans led the van, and the Arabs of 
Messina felt the valour of an untried foe. In 
a second action, the emir of Syracuse was un- 
horsed and transpierced by the iron arm of 
William of Hauteville. In a third engagement, 
his intrepid companions discomfited the host of 
sixty thousand Saracens, and left the Greeks 
no more than the labour of the pursiiit: a 
splendid victory ; but of which the pen of the 
historian may divide the merit with the lance of 
the Normans. It is, however, true, that they 
essentially promoted the success of Maniaccs, 
who reduced thirteen cities, and the greater part 
of Sicily, under the obedience of the emperor. 
But his military fame was sullied by ingratitude 
and tyranny. In the division of the spoil, the 
deserts of his brave auxiliaries were forgotten ; 
and neither their avarice nor their pride could 
brook this injurious treatment. They com- 
plained, by the mouth of their interpreter; their 
complaint was disregarded ; their interpreter 
was scourged ; the sufferings were his; the in- 
sult and resentment belonged to tkoso w'ho.se 
sentiments he had delivered. Yet they dissem- 
bled till they had obtained, or stolen, a sale 
passage to the Italian continent; tlieir hretliren 
of Aversa sympathised in their indignation, and 
the pi'ovince of Apulia was invaded as the for- 
feit of the debt.-- Above twenty 
years after the first emigration, the ^ of 
Normans took the field with no 
more than seven hundred horse and five Iiun- 
dred foot; and after the recall of the Byzantine 
legions 23 frmn the Sicilian war, their numbers 
are magnified to the amount of threescore thou- 
sand men. Tiieir herald proposed the option 
of battle or retreat ; « of battle,” w'as the unaxii- 
mous cry of the Normans; and one of their 

21 S«e the Arahinn Chronicle of Sicily, apud Muralorl Script. 
Rmun Ital. tom. i. p. 263. 

22 Jt^Vey Mahalcrra, who relates the Sicilian war, and the eon- 
quest of Apulia (1. i. c. 7, 8 , 9. 19.). a’lu* same events are d&t"rilw>d 

P* 7‘11~.743. 766, and Zonarns (tom. ji. 
p. i37{ 238.) ; and the (Ireefcs are so hardened to disgrace, that their 
narratives are impartial enough.* 

23 Cedremis sm cities the of the Ohsequinm (Phrvgia), and 
the* wepofof the 1 hrare, sinus (J.ydla ; consult Constantine de 'riiema- 
tihus, 1 . 3, 4. with J lelisk-’s map) j and afterwards names the Pisidiana 
and Lycaoniaus with tlie fendcrati. 
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stoutest warriors, with a stroke of liis fist, felled 
to the ground the horse of the Greek messenger. 
He was dismissed with a fresh horse; the insult 
was concealed from the Imperial troops ; but 
in two successive battles they were more fatally 
instructed of the prowess of their adversaries. 
In the plains of Ganna!, the Asiatics fled before 
the adventurers of France ; the duke of Lom- 
bardy was made prisoner; the Apulians ac- 
quiesced in a new dominion; and the four 
places of Bari, Otranto, Brundusium, and 
Tarentum, were alone saved in the shipwreck 
of the Grecian fortunes. From this tera we 
may date the establishment of the Norman 
power, which soon eclipsed the infant colony 
of A versa. Twelve counts were chosen by 
the popular sulfrage ; and age, birth, and merit, 
were the motives of their choice. The tributes 
of their peculiar districts were appropriated to 
their use ; and eacli count erected a fortress in 
the midst of his lands, and at the head of his 
vassals. In the centre of the province, the 
common habitation of Melphi was reserved as 
the metropolis and citadel of the republic ; an 
house and separate quarter was allotted to each 
of the twelve counts; and the national concerns 
were regulated by this military senate. The 
first of his peers, their president and general, 
was entitled count of Apulia; and this dignity 
was conferred on William of the iron arm, who, 
ill the language of the age, is styled a Hon in 
battle, a lamb in society, and an angel in coun- 
cil. The manners of his countrymen are 
fairly delineated by a contemporary and na- 
Character of rio^al historian. 26 « The Normans,” 
the tionnms, sa 3 rs Malaterra, are a cunning and 
revengeful people; eloquence and dissimu- 
lation appear to be their hereditary qualities : 
they can stoop to flatter; but unless they are 
** curbed by the restraint of law, they indulge 
“ the licentiousness of nature and passion. 
“ Their princes aflect the praise of popular 
munificence ; the people observe the medium, 
“ or rather blend the extremes, of avarice and 
prodigality ; and, in their eager thirst of wealth 
and dominion, they despise whatever they 
“ possess, and hope whatever they desire. Arms 
and horses, the luxury of dress, the exercises 
« of hunting and hawking, 27 are the delight of 
the Normans ; but, on pressing occasions, they 
“ can endure with incredible patience the in- 
“ clemency of every climate, and the toil and 
“ abstinence of a military life.*’ 28 


24 Omnes conveniunt ; et bis sex nobiliores, 

g uos {'eims ct gravitas morum clecorahat et 
legere duces, i’roveetis ad comitatum 
His alii parent. Cornitatus nomen honoris 

8 UO donantur erat. Hi totas undique terras 
ivisere sibi, ni sors inimica repugnet ; 

Singula propommt loca qnec contingere sorte 
Cuique duci debent, ot quseqne tributa locorum. 

And after speaking of Melplii, William Appiilus adds, 

I’ro nuinero comiUmi bis sex statuere plateas 
Atqwe domus comitura totidem fabricantur in urbe. 

Leo Ofitiensis (1. ii. c. 67.) enumerates tlie divisions of the Apulian 
cities, whitdi it is needless to repeat. 

25 (Juliehn. Appulns, 1. ii. c. 12. according to the reference of 
fJiannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii, p. 51.), which I cannot 
verify in the original. The Apulian i>raisos indeed his vulidat wire*, 
prabtiag anbni-, and vivida idrius ; and declares that, had he lived, 
no poet could have equalled his merits (h i. p. 256. 1. ii. p. 259.). 
He was bewailed by tbe Normans, quippe qui tanti consilii virum 
(says Malaterra, 1. 1 . c. 12. p. 552.), tarn armis strenuum, tarn sibl 
jnunifiemn, affabilem, morigeratum, ultcrius se habere difhdebant. 

26 The gens aslutissima, injuriarum uUrix - - - - adxilpi sciens 
- - - - eloquentiis inserviens, of Malaterra (1. i. c. 3. p. 550 j, are ex- 
pressive of the popular and proverbial character of the Normans. ' 

27 Tlie hunting and hawking more properly belong to the descend^ 


The Normans of x\puUa were „ 
seated on the verge ot the two ApnUa. 
empires; and, according to die 
policy of the hour, they accepted the investiture 
of their lands from the sovereigns of Germany 
or Constantinople. But the firmest title of 
these adventurers was the right of conquest; 
they neither loved nor trusted; they were 
neither trusted nor beloved : the contempt of 
the princes w'as mixed with fear, and the fear 
of the natives was mingled wdth hatred and 
resentment. Every object of desire, an horse, a 
woman, a garden, tempted and gratified the ra- 
paciousness of the strangers ; 2^* and the avarice 
of their chiefs was only coloured by the more 
specious names of ambition and glorv’-. The 
twelve counts were sometimes joined in a league 
of injustice; in their domestic quarrels they 
disputed the spoils of the people: the virtues 
of William w’ere buried in liis grave; and 
Drogo, his brother and successor, w^as better 
qualified to lead the valour, than to restrain the 
violence, of his peers. Under the reign of 
Constantine Monomachus, the policy, rather 
than benevolence, of the Byzantine court, at- 
tempted to relieve Italy from this adherent 
mischief, more grievous than a flight of bar- 
barians ; 30 and ArgjTus, the son of Melo, was 
invested for this purpose with the most lofty 
titlesSi and the most ample commission. The 
memory of his father might recommend him to 
the Normans ; and he had already engaged 
their voluntary service to quell the revolt of 
Maniaces, and to avenge their own and the 
public injury. It was the design of Constan- 
tine to transplant this warlike colony from the 
Italian provinces to the Persian w^ar ; and the 
son of Melo distributed among the chiefs the 
gold and manufactures of Greece, as the first 
fruits of the Imperial bounty. But his arts 
w’^ere baffled by the sense and spirit of the 
conquerors of Apulia : his gifts, or at least his 
proposals, were rejected ; and they unanimously 
refused to relinquish their possessions and their 
hopes for the distant prospect of Asiatic foitune. 
After the means of persuasion had j^agneoftbe 
failed, Argyrus resolved to compel pope and the 

f'- “ two empires. 

or to destroy : the Latin powers a.d. 1019 - 1054 . 
were solicited against the common enemy ; and 
an offensive alliance w'as formed of the pope 
and the two emperors of the East and West. 
The throne of St. Peter w^as occupied by Leo 
the Ninth, a simj)le saint,3a of a temper most 

ants of the Norwegian sailors j though they might import from Nor- 
way and Iceland the finest casts of falcons- 
2S We may compare this portrait with that of William of Malms- 
bury (de Ge^s Anglorum, 1. iii. p. 101, 102.), who appreciates, like a 
philosophichistorian,the vices and virtues of the Saxons and Nomians. 
England was assuredly a gainer by the conquest. 

29 The bio^pher of St. Leo IX. pours his holy venom on the 
Normans. Videns indisciplinatametalienamgentem Normannomm, 
crudeli et inaudit& rabie, et plusquam Taganfi impietate, adversus 
ecclesias Dei imurgere, passim Christianos tnicidare, &c. (Wibert, 
c. 6 .). The honest Apulian (I. ii. p. 259.) says calmly of their accuser, 
V«fis commiscens falfacia. 

30 The policy of the Greeks, revolt of Maniaces, &c. must be col- 
lected from Ceorenus (tom. ii. 11.757,758.), William Appulus ( 1 . 3 . 
n. 257, 258. 1. ii. p. 259.), and the two Chronicles of Barf, by Lupus 
Frotospata (Muratori, Script. Ital, tom. v. p. 42, 43, 44,), and an 
anonymous writer (Antiguitat. Italitn Medii jEvi, tom. i. p. 31—35.}. 
This last is a fragment of some value. 

31 Atgym Seceived.says the anonymous Chronicle of Bari, Impe- 
ril letters, Foederatus et Patrii-iatus, et Catapani et Vestatus. In nls 
Aiinals, Muratori (tom. viii. p. 42tJ.) very properly reads, or interprets, 
^vestuiuSf the title of Sebastos or Augustus. But in his Antiquities, 
he was taught by Ducange to make it a palatine office, master of tlio 
wardrobe. 

32 A Life of St. Leo IX., deeply tinged with the passions and pre. 
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apt to deceive himself and the world, and 
whose venerable cliaracter would consecrate 
with the name of piety the measures least com- 
patible with the practice of religion. His 
humanity was affected by the complaints, per- 
haps the calumnies, of an injured people; the 
impious Normans had interrupted the payment 
of tithes; and the temporal sword might be 
lawfully unsheathed against the sacrilegious 
robbers, who were deaf to the censures of the 
church. As a German, of noble birth and royal 
kindred, Leu bad free access to the court and 
confidence of the emperor Henry the Third; 
and in search of arms and allies, his ardent zeal 
transported him from Apulia to Saxony, from 
the Elbe to the Tyber. During these hostile pre- 
parations, Argyrus indulged himself in the use 
of secret and guilty weapons ; a crowd of Nor- 
mans became the victims of public or private 


revenge; and the valiant Drogo 


was murdered in a church. But 
his spirit survived in his brother Humphrey, 
the third count of Apulia. The assassins were 
chastised ; and the son of Melo, overthrown 
and wounded, was driven from the field to hide 
his shame behind the walls of Bari, and to 
await the tardy succour of his allies. 

E«psdi«™of But the pou-er of Constantine 
po^Lewix. was distracted by a lurkish war; 


ainst the 
)nnans. 

A. D. 1053. 


irresolute ; and the pope, instead of 
repassing the Alps with a German array, w^as 
accompanied only by a guard of seven hundred 
Swabians and some volunteers of Lorraine. 
In his long progress from Mantua to Bene- 
ventum, a vile and promiscuous multitude of 
Italians was enlisted under the holy standard ; S3 
the priest and the robber slept in the same tent ; 
the pikes and crosses were intermingled in the 
front; and the martial saint repeated the les- 
sons of his youth in the order of march, of en- 
campment, and of combat. The Normans of 
Apulia could muster in the field no more than 
three thousand horse, with an handful of infan- 
try; the defection of the natives intercepted 
their provisions and retreat ; and their spirit, in- 
capable of fear, was chilled for a moment by 
superstitious awe. On the liostile approach of 
Leo, they knelt, without disgrace or reluctance, 
before their spiritual father. But the pope was 
inexorable ; his lofty Germans affected to deride 
the diminutive statui'e of their adversaries ; and 
the Normans were informed that death or exile 
was their only alternative. Flight they dis- 
dained, and, as many of them had been tliree 
days without tasting food, they embraced tlie 


ja&ces of the agre, has been composed by VVibert, printed at Paris- 
1615, m octavo, and since inserted in the Collections of the Bollandists, 
of Mabiiion, and of Muratori. The p\iblic and private history of that 
by Jvr. de St. Marc. (Abr6g6, tom. it p. 140 
•—210. and p. 2.5—05. second column.) 

33 See the expedition of J.eo. IX. gainst the Normans. See Wih 
ham Appulus (U ii. p. 259— 261 .) and .Teffrey Malaterra (1, i. c. 1.3, 11, 
15. p. They are impartial, as the national, is counterbalanced 
by the clerical, prejudice. 

Teutonic!, quia cffi.saries et forma decoros 
Fecerat Offr^ie preweri corporis illos, 

Corpora deriaent Normannica quje breviora 
me videbantur. 

commonly in this strain, though he 
hunself a Uttle in the battle. Two of his siml^ hrom hawking 
aim sw-cery are descriptive of manners. 

respectoble censum or complaints areproducetl hy M. 
de Sh Marc {tom. n. p. 200-204,). As ,W Dami^us, ^he oracle 


assurance of a more easy and honourable death. 
They climbed the hill of Civitella, descended 
into the plain, and charged in three divisions 
the army of the pope. On the left, and in the 
centre, liichard count of Aversa, and Bobert 
the famous Guiscard, attacked, 

.broke, routed, and pursued the Ita- and captivity, 
lian multitude, who fought without 
discipline, and fled without shame, A harder 
trial was reserved for the valour of count Hum- 
phrey, who led the cavalry of the right wing. 
The Germans have been described as imskill’ul 
in the management of the horse and lance : but 
on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable 
phalanx ; and neither man, nor steed, nor ar- 
mour, could resist the weight of their long and 
two-handed swords. After a severe conflict, 
they were encompassed by the squadrons re- 
turning from the pursuit ; and died in their 
ranks, with the esteem of their foe.s, and the 
satisfaction of revenge. The gates of Civitella 
were shut against the flying pope, and he was 
overtaken by the pious conquerors, who kissed 
his feet, to implore his blessing and the absolu- 
tion of their sinful victory. The soldiers beheld 
in their enemy and captive the vicar of Christ ; 
and, though we may suppose the policy of the 
chiefs, it is iirobable that they were infected by 
the popular superstition. In the calm of re- 
tirement, the well-meaning pope deplored the 
effusion of Christian blood, which must be im- 
puted to his account ; he felt that he had been 
the author of sin and scandal : and as his un- 
dertaking had failed, the indecency of his mili- 
tary character was universally condemned.s^j 
With these dispositions, lie listened to the offers 
of a beneficial treaty ; deserted an alliance wdiich 
he had preached as the cause of God; and rati- 
fied the past and future conquests of origin of tiie 
the Normans. By whatever hands 
they had been usurped, the provinces Normans, 
of Apulia and Calabria were a part of the dona- 
tion of Constantine and the patrimony of St. 
Peter ; the grant and the acceptance confirmed 
the mutual claims of the pontiff and the adven- 
turers. They promised to support each other 
with spiritual and temporal arms ; a tribute or 
quit-rent of twelve-pence w'as afterwards stipu- 
lated for every plough-land ; and since this me- 
morable transaction, the kingdom of Naples has 
remained above seven hundred years a fief of the 
Holy See.36 

The pedigree of Robert Guis- ^ 

j f ® . , r - , ^ Birth and cha- 

carcliJ/ IS variously deduced from meter of Kobert 


the peasants and the dukes of Nor- ^a!'bJi »20 


mandy ; from the peasants, by the 


times, had denied the popes the right: of making war, the her- 


mit (lugens eremi incola) is arraigned liy the cardinal, mi« Baronina 
(Annal. J3ccle.s. A. D. 1053^ No. 10—17.) most strenuously astserts the 
two swords of St. Feter. 


36 The origin ami nature of the pai 
cussed by Oiannone ' ‘ 


d nature of the papal investitures are aWy dis- 
(latoriii Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. r>7~.49. 57 — 
;l anti(]tuu*ian. Yet lie vainly strives to reconeih* 


66.) as a lawyer and antiquwian. 

the dtJti« of patriot and Catholic, adopts an emptv distinction of 
Jicclesia Homana non dtdit sed accenit/'and .shrinks from an ho- 
but dangerous confession of the trutiu 
37 The birth, character, and iinst actions of Eobert fluiscard, may 
be tound ha Jedrey Maiaterra (1. i. r. 3, 4. 11.16, 17, 18. 38, 39, 40.), 
William Appulus {1. ii. p. 260.-262. ), William Uemetirensis or of Ju- 


JFrencit and Latin Chronicles for supplemental intelligence. 
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pride and ignorance of a Grecian princess 
from the dukes, by the ignorance and flattery of 
the Italian subjects. His genuine descent 
may be ascribed to the second or middle order 
of private no!)ility.‘^<^^ He sprang from a race of 
valva^'sors or ImincrdSf of the diocese of Coii- 
tances, in the Lower Normandy: the castle of 
Ilaiiteville t\'as tlicir lionourable seat : his father 
Tancred was conspicuous in the court and army 
of the duke ; and his military service w'as fur- 
nished by ten soldiers or knights. Two mar- 
riages, of a rank not unworthy of his own, 
made him the father of twelve sons, who were 
educated at home by the impartial tenderness 
of Ills second with. But a narrow patrimony 
was insuflicient for this numerous and daring 
jirogeny ; they saw .around the neiglibourhood 
the mischiefs of poverty and discord, and re- 
solved to seek in foreign wars a more glorious 
inheritance. Two only remained to perpetuate 
the race, and cherish tlieir father’s age : their 
ten brothers, as they successively attained the 
vigour of manhood, departed from the castle, 
passed the Alps, and joined the Apulian camp 
of the Normans. The elder vv^ere prompted by- 
native spirit; their success encouraged their 
younger brethren, and the three first in se- 
niority, William, Drogo, and Humphrey, de- 
served to be the chiefs of their nation, and the 
founders of the new republic. Robert was the 
eldest of the seven sons of the second marriage ; 
and even the reluctant praise of his foes has en- 
dowed him M'ith the heroic qualities of a soldier 
and a statesman. His lofty stature surpassed 
the tallest of his army : his limbs were cast in 
the true proportion of strength and graceful- 
ness ; and to the decline of life, he maintained 
the patient vigour of health and the command- 
ing dignity of his form. His complexion was 
ruddy, his shoulders were broad, his hair and 
beard were long and of a flaxen colour, his 
eyes sparkled with Are, and his voice, like that 
of Achilles, could impress obedience and terror 
amidst the tumult of battle. In the ruder ages 
of chivalry, such qualifleations are not below 
the notice of the poet or historian : they may 
observe that Robert, at once, and with equal 
dexterity, could wield in the right hand his 
sword, his lance in the left: that in the battle 
of Civitelia, he was thrice unhorsed ; and that 
in the close of that memorable day he was ad- 
judged to have borne away the prize of valour 
from the w’-arriors of the two armies. His 
boundless ambition was founded on the con- 
sciousness of superior worth : in the pursuit of 
greatness, he w-as never arrested by the scruples 
of justice, and seldom moved by the feelings of 

38 O 'Po/xircprof (a Greek oormption) ouroc vp> No/j/ionvo? to 
ycvoi;, njv rvxnv wiTrj/iOf * - - - Aaiitl, a^avouc irixw tv>C’7? vtpt^ 
ipawji. And elsewhere (1. iv. Si.), aTro tffxanji rrtvtai; ttat, rvx^jc 
a4>avovi. Anna Comnena was horn in the pin;[i»le ; yet her father was 
no more than a private though illustrious subject, who raised himself 
to the empire. 

.39 (jtannone (tom. ii. p. 2.) forgets all his original authors, amd 
rests this princely descent on the cra^dit of Invoges, an Augustine 
moiTik of Palermo' in the last centxiry. They conrimae the succession 
of dukes ftrom liollo to William II. the Bastard or Conqueror, whorn 
they held (communemente si tiene) to be the father of I'ancred of 
Haiiteville : a most strange and stupendotis blunder ! The sons of 
Tancrctl fought in Apulia, heibre Vvilliam II. was three years old 
(A.D. mw.). 

40 The judgment of IVncange is just and moderate: Cert6 htimahs 
fuit ac tenuis Roherti famiUa,si ducalem etregimri spectemus apicem, 
ad guem postea pervaiit ; quse honesta tamen et printer nobilium vul- 
gartum statura et conditionem illustris habita est, " guts nec humi 


humanity: though not insensible of fame, the 
choice of open or clandestine means was deter- 
mined only by his present advantage. The 
surname of Guisenrd'^^^ was applied to this mas- 
ter of political wisdom, wdiich is too often con- 
founded with the practice of dissimulation and 
deceit; and Robert is praised by the Apulian 
poet for excelling the cunning of Ulysses and 
tlie eloquence of Cicero. Yet these arts were 
disgm.sed by an appearance of military frank- 
ness: in his highest fortune, he was accessible 
and courteous to liis fellow-soldiers ; and wdiile 
he indulged the prejudices of his new subjects, 
he affected in hi.s dress and manners to main- 
tain the ancient fashion of his country. lie 
grasped wdth a rapacious, that he miglit distri- 
bute with a liberal, hand : his primitive indi- 
gence had taught the habits of frugality; the 
gain of a merchant was not below his attention ; 
and his prisoners were tortured with slow and 
unfeeling cruelty, to force a discovery of their 
secret treasure. According to the Greeks, he 
departed from Normandy wdth only five fol- 
lowers on horseback and thirty on foot; yet 
even this allowance appears too bountiful : the 
sixth son of Tancred of Haiiteville passed the 
Alps as a pilgrim ; and his first military band 
was levied among the adventurers of Italy. 
His brothers and countrymen had divided the 
fertile lands of Apulia : but tliey guarded their 
shares with the jealousy of avarice ; tlie aspiring 
youth was drivei-^forwards to the mountains of 
Calabria, and in his first exploits against the 
Greeks and the natives, it is not easy to dis- 
criminate the hero from the robber. To sur- 
prise a castle or a convent, to ensnare a wealthy 
citizen, to iilunder the adjacent villages for 
necessary food, were the obscure labours tvhich 
formed a,nd exercised the powers of his mind 
and body. The volunteers of Normandy ad- 
hered to his standard ; and, under his command, 
the peasants of Calabria assumed the name and 
character of Normans. 

As the genius of Robert ex- . 

panded with his fortune, he awak- and sucoess. 
ened the jealousy of his elder 
brother, by whom, in a transient quarrel, Ins 
life was threatened and his liberty restrained. 
After the death of Humphrey, the tender age 
of his sons excluded them from the command; 
they were reduced to a private estate by the 
ambition of their guardian and uncle; and 
Guiscard was exalted on a buckler, and saluted 
count of Apulia and general of the republic. 
•With an increase of authority and of force, he 
resumed the conquest of Calabria, and soon 
aspired to a rank that should raise him for ever 

reperet nec altum quid tumeret.” (Wilhelm. Malmsbur. de Gesti* 
Anglorum, 1. Ki. p. 107. Not. ad Alexiad. p. 230.). 

41 I shall quote with pleasure some of the best lines of the Apulian 
p.270.>; 

Pu^at uMque man'O, nec lancea cassa, nec rnisis 

Cassus erat, quocunque manh deducere velJet. 

Ter dqiectus equo, ter viribus inse resumptis 

Major in anna redit : stimulos furor ipse ministrat. 

Ut jUo cum frendens, &c. 


Nullus in hoc hello sicuti post bella probatum est 
Victor vel victus, tam magnos edidit ictus. 

42 The Norman writers and editors most conversant with their own 
idiom interpret Owiscoyd or WUcard, by Callidm. a cunnirsjg man. The 
root (tofie) is femiliar to our ear ; and in the old word Wtsmere, I can 
discern something of a similar sense and termination. Tijw irvxTjv 
vuvovpymemni is no bad translation of tl:e surname and character of 
Robert. 
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above the heads of his equals,^ By some acts 
of rapine or sacrilege, ho had incurred a papal 
excoinniuiiication ; hut Nicholas the Second 
was easily persuaded, that the divisions of 
friends could terminate only in their mutual 
prejudice ; tliat the Normans were the faithful 
champions of the Holy See ; and it was safer to 
trust the alliance of a prince than the caprice of 
an aristocracy. A synod ot one hundred bishops 
was convened at Melphi : and the count inter- 
rupted an important enterprise to guard the 
person and execute the decrees of the Roman 
pontiff. His gratitude and policy conferred on 
Robert and his posterity the ducal title, ^3 with 
the investiture of Apulia, Calabria, and all the 
lands, both in Italy and Sicily, which his sword 
could rescue from the schismatic Greeks and 
the unbelieving Saracens.*^-^ This apostolic pne- 
tion might justify his arms : but the obedience 
of a free and victorious people could not be 
transferred without their consent; and Guis- 
card dissembled his elevation till the ensuing 
campaign had been illustrated by the conquest 
of Consenza and Reggio. In the hour of 
triumph, he assembled his troops, and soli- 
cited the Normans to confiim by their suffrage 
the judgment of the vicar of Christ : the sol- 
diers hailed with joyful acclamations their valiant 
duke ; and the counts, his former equals, pro- 
nounced the oath of fidelity, with hollow smiles 
and secret indignation. After this 
Xnf inauguration, Ro|^ert styled hini- 
A. 0 . 1060 . ii\yy the grace of God and 

«« St. Peter, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and 
“ hereafter of Sicily and it was the labour of 
twenty years to deserve and realise these lofty 
appellations. Such tardy progress, in a narrow 
space, may seem unworthy of the abilities of 
the chief and the spirit of the nation ; but die 
Normans were few in number ; their resources 
were scanty; their service was voluntary and 
precarious. The bravest designs of the duke 
were sometimes opposed by the free voice of 
his parliament of barons : the twelve counts of 
popular election conspired against his authority; 
and against their perfidious uncle the sons of 
Humphrey demanded justice and revenge. By 
liis policy and vigour, Guiscard discovered their 
plots, suppressed their rebellions, and punished 
the guilty with deatli or exile: but in these 
domestic feuds, his years and the national 
strength were unprofitably consumed. After the 
defeat of his foreign enemies, the Greeks, 
Lombards, and Saracens, their broken forces 
retreated to the strong and populous cities of*- 
the sea-coast. They excelled in the arts of 
fortification and defence; the Normans were 
accustomed to serve on horseback in the field, 

43 The acquisition of the ducal title hy Robert Guiscard is a nice 
and obscure business. With the ^ood advice of Gianuone, Muratori, 
and St. Maro, I have endeavoured to form, a consistent and probable 

-narrative.;, 

44 Baronius (Anna!. Eccles. A. I). lO.'iO, No. GO.) has published the 
original act. He professes to have copied it from the Li/ter Cetuttuith 
a Vatican MS. \'et a Liber Ceusuum of the xlltb century has been 
printed by Muratori (Antiquit. MetUl Mvi, tom. v. p. 

and title names of Vatican and Canlinal awaken the suspicions of a 
Protestant, and even of a philosopher, 

45 Read the Life of Guiscard in tlie second and third books of the 

Apulian, the first and second books of Malaterra. ' 

46 The conquests of Robert Guiscard and Roger I., the exemption 

of Benevento and the xri provinces of the kinMom, 8t« fairly ex- 
iwised by Giannone in the second volume of bis Istoria Civile, L lx. x. 
3d.attdl.xvii. p.46a— 470. This modern division wag not established 
befixreihaitunetrfPredadcII. , 


and their rude attempts could only succeed by 
the clforts of persevering courage. The resist- 
ance of Salerno was maintained above eight 
months; the siege or blockade of Bari lasted 
near four years. In these actions the Norman 
duke was the foremost in every danger; in 
every fatigue the last and most patient. As 
lie pressed the citadel of Salerno, an huge stone 
from the rampart shattered one of his military 
engines ; and by a s})linter he was wounded in 
the breast. Before the gates of Bari, ho lodged 
in a miserable hut or barrack, composed of dry 
branches, and thatched with straw; a perilous 
station, on all sides open to the inclemency of 
the winter and the spears of the enemy. 

The Italian conquests of Robert nisitjUian 
correspond with the limits of the w»‘iucsts. 
present kingdom of Naples ; and the countries 
united by his arms have not been dissevered by 
the revolutions of seven hundred years. ‘IG The 
monarchy has been composed of the Gi*eek pro- 
vinces of Calabria and Apulia, of the Lombard 
principality of Salerno, the republic of Amalphi, 
and the inland dependencies of the large and 
ancient duchy of Beneventum. Three districts 
only were exempted from the common law of 
subjection ; the first for ever, and the two last 
till the middle of the succeeding century. The 
city and immediate territory of Benevento had 
been transferred, by gift or exchange, from the 
German emperor to the Homan pontiff; and 
although this holy land was sometimes invaded, 
the name of St. Peter was finally more potent 
than the sword of the Normans, Their first 
colony of Aversa subdued and held the state of 
Capua; and her princes were reduced to beg 
their bread before the palace of their fathers. 
The dukes of Naples, the present metropolis, 
maintained the populim freedom, under the sha- 
dow of the Byzantine empire. Among the new 
acquisitions of Guiscard, the science of Salerno, ^7 
and the trade of Amalphi, 48 may detain for a 
moment the curiosity of the reader, 

I. Of the learned faculties, juris- yjfiwiw. 
prudence implies the previous establislfment of 
laws and property ; and theology may perhaps 
be superseded by the full light of religion and 
reason. But the savage and the sage must alike 
implore the assistance of physic; and, if our 
diseases are infiamed by luxury, the mischiefs of 
blows and wounds would be more frequent in 
the ruder ages of society. The treasures of Gre- 
cian medicine had been communicated to the 
Arabian colonies of Africa, Spain, and Sicily; 
and in the intercourse of peace and w^ar, a spark 
of knowledge had been kixidled and cherished at 
Salerno, an illustrious city, in which the men 
were honest and the women beautifuL^^^ A 

47 Giannone (tom. ii. p. lia™-127.), Urnratori {Antiquitat. Mwlii 
Mvi, tom. iii. disbert. xliv. p, 936.), and TirabcwUl iJhtoria dellu 
I.etteratum Jtaliatia), have given an historical Jiccotint of tin'se phy- 
sicians; their medical knowledge mwl practice must be left to ow 
physicians. 

,48 At the end of the Ilistorin Randeotaniui of Henry Rrenckman 
(Irajkfcti ad Rhenmn, 172^ in 4to.) the indefatigahk* author has in- 
serted two dissertittions, do Rt>pui>Uc5 AniiilphitanA, and do Amalphi 
a Piijanis direptA, which are built on the testiuioniea of one himdred 
atid forty writers. Yet he has forgcittcn two most important p.issage** 
of the embassy of iJutprami (A. IK 96!)', which conipjirt tiie trade 
and navigation of Annalphi with tiiat of Venice. 

49 Urbs Latii non est hac delitioslor urbe, 

lYugilms, arhoriltus, vino redundat ; et unde 
Non tlbi poma, jwces, non pulchra palatia desunt, 

Non species rauliebris abest prohitasque virorum, 

(Gulieimus Appulius, 1. iii. p. 267-) 
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school, the first tliat arose in the darkness of 
Europe, was consecrated to the healing art : tlie 
conscience of monks and bishops was reconciled 
to that salutary and lucrative profession ; and a 
crowd of patients, of the most eminent rank, and 
most distant climates, invited or visited the phy- 
sicians of Salerno. They were protected by the 
Norman conquerors ; and Giiiscard, though bred 
ill arms, coidd discern the merit and value of a 
pliilosopher. After a pilgrimage of thirty-nine 
years, C-onstantine, an Afriean Christian, returned 
from Bagdad, a master of the language and 
learning of the Arabians ; and Salerno was en- 
riched by the practice, the lessons, and the writ- 
ings, of the pupil of Avicenna, The school of 
metlicine has long slept in the name of an uni- 
versity ; but her precepts are abridged in a string 
of apliorisms, bound together in the Leonine 
verses, or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth century. ‘’O 
Trade of Seven miles to the west of Sa- 

Amaipiji. lemo, and thirty to the south of 
Naples, the obscure town of Amalphi disjilayed 
the power and rewards of industry. The land, 
however fertile, was of narrow extent ; but the 
sea was accessible and open : the inhabitants first 
assumed the office of supplying the Western world 
with the manufactures and productions of the 
East j and this useful traffic was the source of 
their opulence and freedom. The government 
was popular, under the administration of a duke 
and the supremacy of the Greek emperor. Fifty 
thousand citizens were numbered in the w'alls of 
Amalphi; nor was any city more abundantly 
provided with gold, silver, and the objects of 
precious luxury. The mariners who swarmed in 
her port excelled in the theory and practice of 
navigation and astronomy ; and the discovery of 
the compass, which lias opened the globe, is due 
to their ingenuity or good fortune. Their trade 
was extended to the coasts, or at least to the com- 
modities, of Africa, Arabia, and India ; and their 
settlements in Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusa- 
lem, and Alexandria, acquired the privileges of 
independent colonies. After three hundred 
years prosperity, Amalphi w'as oppressed by 
tile arms of the Normans, and sacked by the 
jealousy of I^isa ; but the poverty of one thou- 
sand fishermen is yet dignified by the remains of 
an arsenal, a cathedral, and the palaces of royal 
merchants. 

Conquest of Roger, the twelfth and last of 

ciunt^h ey Tancrcd, had been 

a-d'/iogoSoso. long detained in Normandy by his 
own and his father’s age. He accepted the 
welcome summons; hastened to the Apulian 
camp ; and deserved at first the esteem, and af- 
terwards the envy, of his elder brother. Their 

60 Murat ori carries their antiquity above the year (10G6) of the 
death of Edward the Confessor, tlie rex Ani^lorum to whom they are 
addressed. Nor in this date ailected by the opinion, or rather mistake, 
of Pasquier {lleoherches de la France, 1. vii, c. 2.) and Ducange 
(Glossar. hatin.}. The practice of rhyming, as early as the viith cen- 
tury, was horroweti from the lauguages of the North and East (Mnro- 
tori, Antiquitat. toni. iii. dissert, xl. p. GSfi— 70S.). 

61 The description of Amalphi, by William the Apulian {1, iii. 
p. 267 •), contains much truth and some poetry ; and tlie third line 
may be applied to the i,ailor's compass t 

Nulla magis locuples argento, vestibus, auro 
Panibus innumeris : hfl,c phirimus urbe moratur 
Nuuta tnnrls cceliom inas aperire peiiim. 

Hue et Alexandn dWersa teruntur ab urbe 
Regis, et, Antiochi. Gens heec freta plurima transit. 
iJis Arabes, Indi, Siculi nagcimtnr et Afti. 


valour and ambition were equal ; but the youth, 
the beauty, the elegant manners, of Roger, en- 
gaged the disinterested love of the soldiers and 
people. So scanty was his allowance, for him- 
self and forty followers, that he descended from 
conquest to robbery, and from robbery to domes- 
tic theft ; and so loose were the notions of pro- 
perty, that, by his own historian, at his special 
command, he is accused of stealing horses from 
a stable at Melphi. His spirit emerged from 
poverty and disgrace : from these base practices 
he rose to the merit and glory of a holy war ; and 
the invasion of Sicily was seconded by the zeal 
and policy of his brother Guiscard. After the 
retreat of the Greeks, the idolatei'S) a most auda- 
cious reproach of the Catholics, had retrieved 
their losses and possessions ; but the deliverance 
of the island, so vainly undertaken by the forces 
of the Eastern empire, was achieved by a small 
and private band of adventurers. 53 In the first 
attempt, Roger braved, in an open boat, the real 
and fabulous dangers of Scylla and Charybdis ; 
landed with only sixty soldiers on a hostile shore; 
drove the Saracens to the gates of Messina ; and 
safely returned with the spoils of the adjacent 
country. In the fortress of Trani, his active 
and patient courage were equally conspicuous. 
In his old age he related with pleasure, tliat by 
the distress of the siege, himself, and the count- 
ess his wife, had been reduced to a single cloak 
or mantle, which they wore alternately : that in 
a sally his horse had been slain, and he was 
dragged away by the Saracens ; but that he owed 
his rescue to his good sword, and had retreated 
with his saddle on his back, lest the meanest tro- 
phy might be left in the hands of the miscreants. 
In the siege of Trani, three hundi*ed Norman.s 
withstood and repulsed the forces of the island. 
In the field of Ceramic, fifty thousand horse and 
foot were overthrown by one hundred and thirty- 
six Christian soldiers, without reckoning St. 
George, who fought on horseback in the fore- 
most ranks. The captive banners, with four 
camels, were reserved for the successor of St. 
Peter; and had these barbaric spoils been ex- 
posed, not in the Vatican, but in the Capitol, they 
might have revived the memory of the Punic 
triumphs. These insufficient numbers of the 
Normans most probably denote their knights, 
the soldiers of honourable and equestrian rank, 
each of whom was attended by five or six fol- 
lowers in the field; 54 yet, with the aid of this 
interpretation, and after every fair allow’ance on. 
the side of valour, arms, and reputation, the dis- 
comfiture of so many myriads will reduce the 
prudent reader to the alternative of a miracle or 
a fable. The Arabs of Sicily derived a frequent 

H«ec gens est totura prope nobilitata pet otbem/ 

Et mercando feren.s, et amans mercata teferre. 

52 Latrocinio armigerorum suorum in multis sustentabatar, quod 
quidem ad ejns ignominiam non dicimbj ; sed ipso ita prsedpieme 
adlmc viliota etreprehensibiliora dicturi sumus nt plnribus patescat, 
quam laboriose et cum quanta angustia a profunda paupertate ad 
sumnaum culmen divitiaruin vel honoris attjgerit. Such is the pre- 
face of Malaterxa (1. i. c. 25.) to the horse stealing. From the moment 
(i. i, c. 19.) that he has mentioned his patron Roger, the elder brother 
^nks into the second character. Something similar in Velleius Pater- 
culus may be observed of Augustus and Tiberius. 

55 Diio sibi proficua deputans animae scilicet et corporis si terram 
idoiis deditam ad cuitum divlnum revocaret (Galfrid. Malaterra, l.ii. 
c* 1.). The contmest of Sicily is related in the three last books, and 
he himstaf has given an accurate summary of the chapters (p. 544— 
546.). 

64 See flie word tnililes, in the Latin Glossary of Ihicange. 
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and powerful succour from their countrymen of 
Africa; in the siege of Palermo, the Norman 
cavalry was assisted by the galleys of Pisa; and, 
in the hour of action, the envy of the two bro- 
thers was sublimed to a generous and invincible 
emulation. After a war of thirty years, Roger, 
with the title of Great Count, obtained the sove- 
reignty of the largest and most fruitful island of 
the Mediterranean ; and his administration dis- 
plays a liberal and enlightened mind above the 
limits of his age and education. The Moslems 
were maintained in the free enjoyment of their 
religion and ])roperty ; 55 a philosopher and 
physician of Mazara, of the race of Mahomet, 
harangued the conqueror, and was invited to 
court ; his geography of the seven climates was 
translated into Latin; and Roger, after a dili- 
gent perusal, preferred the work of the Arabian 
to the writings of the Grecian Ptolemy. 57 A 
remnant of Christian natives had promoted the 
success of the Normans ; they were rewarded by 
the triumph of the cross. The island was re- 
stored to the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff; 
new bishops were planted in the principal cities ; 
and the clergy was satisfied by a liberal endow- 
ment of churches and monasteries. Yet the 
Catholic hero asserted the rights of the civil ma- 
gistrate, Instead of resigning the investiture of 
benefices, he dexterously applied to his own pro- 
fit the papal claims; the supremacy of the crown 
was secured and enlarged, by the singular bull, 
which declares the princes of Sicily hereditary 
and perpetual legates of the Holy See. 58 
Rohm invades Robert Guiscard, the conquest 

2n j?« Sicily was more glorious than be- 

neficial ; the possession of Apulia 
and Calabria was inadequate to his ambition ; 
and he resolved to embrace or create the first 
occasion of invading, perhaps of subduing, the 
Roman empire of the East.^s From his first 
wife, tire partner of his humble fortunes, he had 
been divorced under the pretence of consangui- 
nity ; and her son Bohemond w^as destined to imi- 
tate, rather than to succeed, his illustrious father. 
The second wife of Guiscard was the daughter 
of the princes of Salerno; the Lombards ac- 
quiesced in the lineal succession of their son 
Roger; their five daughters were given in honour- 
able nuptials, 50 and one of them was betrothed, 
in a tender age, to Constantine, a beautiful youth, 


55 Of 0 {icl particulars, I learn from Malaterra, that tlie Arabs had 
introduced itito Sicily the use of camels p. i. c. 33.) and of carrier- 
pigeon'* (o- -t-'i.); and that the bite of the tarantula provokes a windy 
disposition, qua? per anuna inhoneste cxepitando emerpit : a symptom 
most ridiculously felt hy the whole Norman army in their camp near 
Palermo (c. 30.). I .shall add an etymology not unworthy of the xith 
century : Mesmiie is derived from Mestis, the place iVom whence the 
harvests of the isle were sent in tribute to Kome (1. ii. c. 1.). 

5C See the capitulation of Palermo in Malaterra, 1. ii. c. 4.5. and 
(Jiannone, who remarks the general toleration of the Saracens (tom. ii. 
p.72.). 

_ o7 Jc 

S79. This pijilosopher is 
■ ‘ ■ ?a. A, U. 5* " ‘ ^ 


57 John I.eo Afer, de Medicis et Philosophis Arabibus, c. 14- apud 
Faltrio. Bihliot. Gnec. tom. xiii. p. 278, 279. This pijilosopher is 
named Esseriph Esbachalli, and he died m Africa, A. U. 51f), A. D. 
Yet this story hears a strange resemblance to the Sherif al 


Hibliut. Arab.-Hispan. torn. ii. p. 9— 
mistake. 


; and X am a&aid of some 


58 Malaterra remarks the foundation of the bishoprics (1. iv. c. 7.), 
and produces tire original of the hull (I, iv. c. 29.). Gumnono gives 

idea of tills privilege, and the tribunal of the monarchy 
of Simlv (tom. ii. p. 9.5-102.) ; and St. Marc (Ahr^^g^, tom. «i. p. 217 
column) labours tlie case with tlie diligence of aSlcihan 

59 in the first expedition of Robert against the Greeks, I follow 
Anna Comnana (the ist, iiid, ivth, and vth books of the Alcsiadl), 
WdliJxm Appuhis (1. iv. and v. p. 279^275.), and Jeffrey Mala- 
ten-a (1, lu. c. 13, 14. 24— 29. 39.j. Their information is contem- 


the son and heir of the emperor Michael. But 
*tbe throne of Constantinople was shaken by a 
revolution : the imperial family of Ducas w'as 
confined to the palace or the cloister ; and Ro- 
bert deplored, and resented, the disgrace of his 
daughter and the expulsion of his ally. A Greek, 
who styled himself the father of Constantine, 
soon appeared at Salerno, and related the adven- 
tures of his fall and flight. That unfortunate 
friend was acknowledged by the duke, and 
adorned with the pomp and titles of Imperial 
dignity : in his triumplial progress througli Apu- 
lia and Calabria, Michael was saluted with the 
tears and acclamations of the people ; and pope 
Gregory the Seventh exhorted the bishops to 
preach, and the Catholics to fight, in the pious 
work of his restoration. His conversations with 
Robert were frequent and familiar ; and their 
mutual promises were justified by the valour of 
the Normans and the treasures of the East. Yet 
this Michael, by the confession of the Greeks 
and Latins, was a pageant and an impostor ; a 
monk w^ho had fled from his convent, or a domes- 
tic who had served in the palace. The fraud had 
been contrived by the subtle Guiscard ; and he 
trusted, that after this pretender had given a 
decent colour to his arms, he would sink, at the 
nod of the conqueror, into his primitive ob- 
scurity. But victory was the only argument that 
could determine the belief of the Greeks ; and 
the ardour of the Latins was much inferior to 
their credulity; the Norman veterans wished to 
enjoy the harvest of their toils, and the unwat- 
Hke Italians trembled at the known and unknown 
dangers of a transmarine expedition. In his 
new levies, Robert exerted the influence of gifts 
and promises, the terrors of civil and ecclesias- 
tical authority ; and some acts of violence might 
justify the reproach, that age and infancy were 
pressed without distinction into the service of 
their unrelenting prince. After two years’ in- 
cessant preparations, the land and naval forces 
were assembled at Otranto, at the heel or extreme 
promontory of Italy; and Robert W'as accompa- 
nied by his wife, %vho fouglit by his side,%is son 
Bohemond, and the representative of the emperor 
Michael. Thirteen hundred knights of Nor- 
man race or discipline, formed the sinews of the 
army, which might be swelled to thirty thou- 
sand 6*^ foiio-wers of every denomination. The 

porai^ and autbentic, but none of them were eye-witnesses of the 
war. 

60 One of them w.as maiTied to Hugh, the son of Ano, or Axo, a 
marquis of liOmbartly, rich, powerfut, anti mhk (Gulielm. Appul. 
I. iii. p. 207.), in the xitJi century, aiul whose itnee^tors in the xtli 
and ixth an? explored by the critical inchistrv of Leibnitz anti Mn- 
ratori. From the two elder sons of the marquis Azzo tire derived 
the illustrious line.s of Brunswick and .Estg. See Muratori, Aiitichitii 
Estense. 

61 Anna Comnena, somewhat too wantonly, praises .and bewails 
that handsome hoy, who, after the rupture of his barb.aric nuptials 
(1. i. p. 25.), was betrothed as her husband ; he w.as ayaXjUfi 

- - - - 0COW x^ifxov i;6tXon/ii7/x* • - . - xpuoov yerow; awoppoyj, ikc. 
(p. 27.). Elsewhere, she describes the red and white of his skin, his 
hawk’s eyes, Ac. 1. iii. p. 71. 

62 Aima Comnena, i. i. p. 28, 29. (lulielm. .A,ppuL 1. iv. p. 271. 
Gaifvid. Maiaterra, L iii. e. 13. p. 579, .5sn. Alaiaterra is more cau- 
tious in his style ; but the Apulian is b(dd and positive. 

Mentitns se IVIiehaelem 

Vonorat a Danais qnidain sechK’ior ad illmn. 

As Gregory VII. had believed, Banmius, ahiiost aUme, recognises the 
emperor M iehnel (A . 1). WHO, No. 44.). 

63 Ipse armatui militia* non plws<iuam Mt-ct? milites 8<‘(;uin hahuistte, 
aheisqui eltlein nogotio hiterfur-runt at tei.tatur (Malaterra* l.iii. (*.21. 
p. 5iS,5,p 'J'hese are the same whom the Apulian (1. iv. p. 273.) styles 
the equostris gens duds, equites de gente <lueis. 

61 lit^'TptctKOiiru. yattt&iv, says Anna Comnena (Alexias, Li. p..37.); 
and her account tallies with the number nnd i.ading of the shtiis. Ivit 
in Dyrnrehium cum xv milUhiis hominurn, says the Chronicon Breve 
Norinanniciim {3\rnratori, Script ores, tonL v. p. 27S.}, 1 have cudea 
voured to rccondic these reckonings. 
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men, the horses, tlie arms, tlio engines, the wooden 
towers covered with raw Indes, were embarked 
on board one hundred and fifty vessels : the 
transports had been built in the ports of Italy, 
and the galleys were supplied by the alliance of 
the republic of llagusa. 

SieKeofDu- At the mouth of the Adriatic 

A.nriusi, Gulf, the shores of Italy and Epirus 
June 17 . incline towards each other. The 
space between Brundusium and Hurazzo, the 
Koinaii passage, is no more than one hundred 
miles at the last station of Otranto, it is 
contracted to lifty;*S(3 this narrow distance 
had suggested to Pyrrhus and Pompey the 
sublime or extravagant idea of a bridge. Be- 
fore the general embarkation, the Norman duke 
des])atched Bohemond with fifteen galleys to 
seize or threaten tiie Isle of Corfu, to survey 
the opposite coast, and to secure an harbour iii 
the neighbourhood of Vallona for the landing 
of the troops. They passed and landed with- 
out perceiving an enemy j and this successful 
experiment displayed the neglect and decay of 
tlie naval power of the Greeks. The islands 
of Epirus and the maritime towms were sub- 
dued by the arms or the name of Robert, who 
led his fleet and army from Corfu (I use the 
modern appellafion) to the siege of Durazzo. 
That city, the western key of tlie empire, was 
guarded by ancient renown, and recent forti- 
fications, by George Palaiologus, a patrician, 
victorious in the Oriental w^ars, and a numerous 
garrison of Albanians and Macedonians, who, 
in every age, have maintained the character of 
soldiers. In the prosecution of his enterprise, 
the courage of Guiscard w'as assailed by every 
form of danger and mischance. In the most 
propitious season of the year, as his fleet passed 
along the coast, a storm of wind and snow 
unexpectedly arose ; the Adriatic was swelled 
by the raging blast of the south, and a new 
shipw'reck confirmed the old infamy of the 
Acroceraiinian rocks. <57 The sails, the masts, 
and the oars, were shattered or torn away ; the 
sea and .shore were covered with the fragments 
of vessels, with arms and dead bodies ; and | 
the greatest part of the provisions were either | 
drowned or damaged. The ducal galley was 
laboriously rescued from the waves, and Robert 
halted seven days on the adjacent cape, to col- 
lect the relics of his loss, and revive the droop- 
ing spirits of his soldiers. The Normans were 
no longer the buhl and experienced mariners 
who had explored the ocean from Greenland to 
Mount Atlas, and who smiled at the petty 
dangers of the Mediterranean. They had wept 
during the tempest ; they w'cre alarmed by the 
hostile approach of the Venetians, who had 


been solicited by the prayers and promises of 
the Byzantine court. The first day's action 
was not disadvantageous to Bohemon4 a beard- 
less youth, who led the naval powers of his 
father. All night the galleys of the republic 
lay on their anchors in the form of a crescent ; 
and the victory of the second day was decided 
by the dexterity of their evolutions, the station 
of their archers, the weight of their javelins, 
and the borrowed aid of the Greek fire. Tlie 
Apulian and Ragusian vessels fled to the shore, 
several were cut from their cables, and dragged 
away by die conqueror ; and a sally from the 
town carried slaughter and dismay to the tents 
of the Noraian duke. A seasonable relief was 
poured into Durazzo, and as soon as the be- 
siegers had lost the command of the sea, the 
islands and maritime towns withdrew from the 
camp the supply of tribute and provision. That 
camp was soon afflicted with a pestilential dis- 
ease ; five hundred knights perished by an in- 
glorious death ; and the list of burials (if all 
could obtain a decent burial) amounted to ten 
I thousand persons. Under these calamities, the 
mind of Guiscard alone was firm and invincible : 
and while he collected new forces from Apulia 
and Sicily, he battered, or scaled, or sapped, the 
walls of Durazzo. But his industry and valour 
were encountered by equal valour and more 
perfect industry. A moveable turret, of a size 
and capacity to contain five hundred soldiers, 
had been rolled forwards to the foot of the 
rampart ; but the descent of the door or draw- 
bridge was checked by an enormous beam, and 
the wooden structure was instantly consumed 
by artificial flames. 

While the Roman empire was 
attacked by the Turks in the East, march of 
and the Normans in the West, the Tprii-stpSn!* 
aged successor of Blichael surren- 
dered the scepti'e to the hands of Alexius, an 
illustrious captain, and the founder of the 
Comnenian dynasty. The princess Anne, his 
daughter and historian, observes, in her affected 
Style, that even Hercules was unequal to 
double combat; and, on this principle, she 
approves an hasty peace with the Turks, which 
allowed her father to undertake in person the 
relief of Durazzo, On his accession, Alexius 
found the camp without soldiers, and the trea- 
sury without money ; yet such were the vigour 
and activity of his measures, that in six months 
he assembled an army of seventy thousand 
men,6£> and performed a march of five hundred 
miles. His troops were levied in Europe and 
Asia, from Peloponnesus to the Black Sea; 
his majesty was displayed in the silver arms and 
rich trappings of the companies of horse-guards ; 


ft.'t The Itinerarv of Jerusalem (p. fi09. edit. Wesselhig) gives a 
true an<i reasonable space of a tiiousand stadia, or one huntlrtd miles, 
wbich is strangely doubled by Strabo (1. vi. p.433.) and Pliny (Hist. 
Natur. iii. IS.). ■ ' ' . 

(!(? riiny (Hist. Nat. iii- (5. Ifi.) allows qtimitiaginia imiha for tins 
brevishinni.s cursus, and agrw?s with the real distance from Otranto to 
I.a Vallona, or Atilon (IVAnville, Analyse de sa Carte des Cotes de la 
(irc^ce, p. 3- d.). Hennolaus Barbanxs, who substitutes centum 
(Himlouin, Not. Ixvi. in Piin. I. iii.) might have been corrected by 
every \hnielian pilot vuho had sailed out of the gulf. 

07 Infatnis scojmlos Acroceraimia, Herat, carm. i. 3. The prse- 
cipitem Africum clecertantem Aquilonibus et rabiem Nofi, and the 
monstra namntia of the Adriatic, are somewhat enlarged; but Horace 
trembling for the life of Virgil, is an interesting moment in tlie tus- 
tory of poetry and firieudship* 


1 


6.S T«v Se ct? rov veoyoovet avrov e^v^piarxvreov (Alexias, I. iv* 
p. lOfi.). Yet the Normans shaved, and the Venetians wore, their 
beards; they must have dcfrlded the no-beard of Bohemond; an 
harsh interpretation ! (Ducange, Not. ad Alexiad. p. 2S5.). 

69 Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. is. p. 136, 137.) observes, that 
some authors (Petrus IDiacon. Ghron. Cassinen. l.iii. c. 49.) compose 
the Greek army of 170,000 men, but that the huixdred may be struck 
off, and that Malaterra reckons only 70,000: a slight inattention. 
The passage to which be allude.s, is in the Chronicle of Lupus Pro- 
tospata (Script, Ital. tom. v. p. 43.). Malaterra (1. iv. c. 27.) speaks 
In nigh, butindofmite, terms of the emperor, cum copiis iBnumera. 
hilibus : like the Apulian poet (1. iv. p. 272.) : 

More locuBtarum montes et plana teguntur, 
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and the emperor was attended by a train of 
nobles and princes, some of whom, in rapid 
succession, liad been clothed with the purple, 
and were indulged by the lenity of the times in 
a life of affluence and dignity. Their youthful 
ardour might animate the multitude ; but their 
love of pleasure and contempt of subordination 
were pregnant with disorder and mischief; and 
their importunate clamours for speedy and deci- 
sive action disconcerted the prudence of Alexius, 
who might have surrounded and stai-ved the 
besieging army. The enumerafion of provinces 
recalls a sad comparison of the past and present 
limits of the Roxnan world : the raw levies w^ere 
drawn together in haste and terror ; and the 
garrisons of ^Vnatolia, or Asia Minor, had been 
purchased by the evacuation of the cities which 
were immediately occupied by the Turks. The 
strengtli of the Greek army consisted in the 
Varangians, the Scandinavian guards, whose 
numbers were recently augmented by a colony 
of exiles and volunteers from the British island 
of Thule. Under the yoke of the Norman 
conqueror, the Danes and English were op- 
ixressed and united; a baxid of adventurous 
youths resolved to desert a land of slavery ; the 
sea was open to their escape ; and, in their long 
pilgrimage, they visited every coast that afforded 
any hope of liberty and revenge. They were 
entertained in the service of the Greek emperor ; 
and their first station was in a new city on the 
Asiatic shore : but Alexius soon recalled them 
to the defence of his person and palace; and 
bequeathed to his successors the inheritance of 
their faith and valour. 70 The name of a Nor- 
man invader revived the memory of tlieir 
wrongs ; they marched with alacrity against 
the national foe, and panted to regain in 
Epirus, the glory which they had lost in the 
battle of Hastings. The Varangians were sup* 
ported by some companies of Franks or Latins ; 
and the rebels, who had fled to Constantinople 
from the tyranny of Guiscard, were eager to 
signalise tlieir zeal and gratify their revenge. 
In this emergency, the emperor had not dis- 
dained the impure aid of the PauHciaiis or 
Slanichaians of Thrace and Bulgaria; and 
these heretics united with the patience of mar- 
tyrdom, the spirit and discipline of active va- 
lom*.7i The treaty with the sultan had pro- 
cured a supply of some thousand Turks ; and 
the arrows of the Scythian horse were opposed 
to the lances of the Norman cavaliy. On the 
report and distant prospect of these foimidable 
numbers, Robert assembled a council of his 
principal officers, You behold,” said he, 
your danger : it is urgent and inevitable. 
The hills are covered with arms and stand- 
" ards ; and the emperor of the Greeks is ac- 


<< customed to wars and triumphs. Obedience 
« and union are our only safety ; and I am 
ready to yield the command to a more worthy 
«« leader.” The vote and acclamation, even of 
his secret enemies, assured liim, in that perilous 
moment, of their esteem and confidence ; and 
the duke thus continued: “ Let its trust in the 
“rewards of victory, and deprive cowardice of 
“the means of escape. Let us burn our ves- 
“ sels and our baggage, and give battle on tins 
“spot, as if it Were the place of our nativity 
“ and our burial. *’ The resolution was unani- 
mously approved, and without confining him- 
self to his lines, Guiscard awaited in battle-array 
the nearer approach of the enemy. His rear 
was covered by a small river ; his riglit wing 
extended to the sea; his left to the hills : nor 
ivas he conscious, perluips, that on the same 
ground Geesar and Poinpey had formerly dis- 
puted the empire of tlie world's 

Against the advice of his wisest uattieof 
captains, Alexius resolved to risk 
the event of a general action, and October is. 
exhorted the garrison of Diirazzo to assist their 
own deliverance by a well-timed sally from the 
town. He marched in two columns to surprise 
the Normans before daybreak on two different 
sides : his light cavalry was scattered over the 
plain ; the archers formed the second line ; and 
the Varangians claimed the honours of the van- 
guard. In the first onset, the battle-axes of the 
strangers made a deep and bloody impression 
on tile army of Guiscard, which was now 
reduced to fifteen thousand men. The Lom- 
bards and Calabrians ignominiously turned their 
backs ; they fled towards the river and the sea ; 
but the bridge had been broken down to check 
the sally of the garrison, and the coast was 
lined with the Venetian galleys, who jdayed 
their engines among the disorderly throng. On 
the verge of ruin, they were saved by the spirit 
and conduct of their chiefs. Gaita, the wife of 
Robert, is painted by the Greeks as a warlike 
Amazon, a second Pallas ; less skilful in arts, 
but not less terrible in arms, than the Athenian 
goddess: 73 though wounded by an arrow, she 
stood her ground, and strove, iiy her exhort- 
ation and example, to rally the flying troops.7-i 
Her female voice was seconded by the more 
powerful voice and arm of the Norman duke, 
as calm in action as he was magnanimous in 
council : “ Whithei*,” he cried aloud, “ whither 
“ do ye fly? Your enemy is implacable ; and 
death is less grievous than servitude.” The 
moment was decisive : as the Varangians ad- 
vanced before the Hoe, they discovered the 
nakedness of their flanks : the main battle of 
the duke, of eight hundred knights, stood firm 
and entire ; they couched their lances, and the 


70 See William of Ufalmsbxii^ de GesjtiS Anelonim, I. it. p. 92. 
Alexius fjilem AnRlorum susoipiens praecipuis larailiaritanbuH &»is 
eo, appiicabat, araorim eorum filio traflsewbens. Orderlcus Vitalis 
Hlisp Ecclca. 1. iv. ji. 50S. I. vii. p. fiH.) relates their emigration fVom 
JSngland, and their service in Greece. 

71 See tht; Apul ian (1. i. p. 'iSR.). The character and etixty at these 
Manichfcans has been the subject of the livth chapter. 

72 See the simple and masterly narrative of Caesar ICiom- 

ment. de Bell. Civil, iii. 41—76.). It is a pity that Ouintus icillus 
f Al. Guischard) did not live to anatvse these oi>eratiOttSi as he has 
done the campaigns of Africa and Spain. 

73 naXXflif aXXi 7 Kav m Adtjui}, which is very properly translated by . 
die president Cousin (Hist, de Constantinople, tom. iv, p. 131. in { 


ISmo.), qui comlmttoit comme une Pallas, qnolqu’elle rifi fv'it pas anssi 
savant e que celle d’Athimes. Tlie Grecian goddess was eompowd of 
two discordant characters, of Neith, tbe workwoman of Hais in Egypt, 
and ol a virgin Amazoti of the Tritoniau lake in lAbya (, Banter, My- 
thologie, tom.iv. p, 1--31. in 

74 Anna Comnena (!. iv. p. J.u:.) admires, with some degree of 
terror, her masculine viriucs. They wen.- more familiar to the !..»« 
tins; and though the Apulian (1. iv. p. V,73.) mentions her presence 
and her wound, he represents her as far less intrepid. 

Uxor in hoc bejlo llobertl forte sagitta 

g nadam besa fuit: qtio vulnere iet-rita nullam 
um 8]>era.bat opom se pame mhugerat hosti. 

The last is an unlucky word for a female prisonfflr. 
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Greeks deplore the furious and irresistible shock 
of the French cavalry. 7^ Alexius was not de- 
ficient in the dutiCvS of a soldier ora general; 
hut he no sooner beheld the slaughter of the 
Varangians, and the flight of the Turks, than 
he despised his subjects, and despaired of his 
fortune. The princess Anne, who drops a tear 
on this melancholy event, is reduced to praise 
the strength and swiftness of her father’s horse, 
and his vigorous struggle, n heii lie was almost 
overthrown by the sti’oke of a lance, which had 
shivered the Imperial helmet. His desperate 
valour broke through a squadron of Franks 
who opposed his flight; and, after wandering 
two days and as nnmy nights in the mountains, 
he found some repose, of body, though not of 
mind, in the walls of Lychnidus. The vic- 
torious Robert reproached the tardy and feeble 
pursuit which had sufFered the escape of so 
illustrious a prize; but he consoled his disap- 
pointment by the tropliies and standards of the 
field, the wealth and luxury of the Byzantine 
camp, and the glory of defeating an army five 
times more numerous than his own, A mul- 
titude of Italians had been the victims of their 
own fears; but only thirty of his knights w^ere 
slain in this memorable day. In the Roman 
host, the loss of Greeks, Turks, and English, 
amounted to five or six thousand : 76 the plain 
of Durazzo was stained with noble and royal 
blood ; and the end of the impostor Michael was 
more honourable tlian Ids life. 

It is more than probable that 
afflicted by the 
Ffb. a. costly pageant, tvliich had 

merited only tlie contempt and derision of the 
Greeks. After their defeat, they still persevered 
in the defence of Diirazzo ; and a Venetian 
commander supplied the place of George Pa- 
Imologus, who had been imprudently called 
away from his station. The tents of the be- 
siegers were converted into barracks, to sustain 
the inclemency of the wdnter ; and in answer to 
the defiance of the garrison, Robert insinuated, 
that his patience was at least equal to their obsti- 
nacy. 77 l^erhaps he already trusted to his secret 
correspondence w-ith a Venetian noble, who sold 
the city for a rich and honourable marriage. At 
the dead of night several rope-ladders were 
dropped from the walls; the light Calabrians 
ascended in silence; and the Greeks were 
awakened by, the name and trumpets of the 
conqueror. Yet they defended the streets three 
days against an enemy already master of the 
rampart ; and near seven months elapsed between 
the first investment and the final surrender of 
the place. From Durazzo, the Norman duke 
advanced into the heart of Epirus or Albania ; 
traversed the first mountains of Thessaly ; sur- 

75 Atto r? 7 C rot; 'Po/u-rreprov ■Trpoijytjerap.ei'Vf ytvcDarKMV ttjv 

TtpuTT)!' teaTo. Ttov et’cctfTi'U’Z’ iTnyucfiav nov KsXtwv awTrozffTOit (Atinfl, 
1. V. p. 155.) ; and elsewhere icat yttp KtJiroc avrjo -rTai erroxovucj'oc 
ai'VTrotcTTOc Tf]v opp-yp), xat ri)v dttxv tetruv (p. l-lO.). be puclfWltry of 
the princess in the choice of classic’ a^jpellaiions, encouraged Uucange 
to apply to his countrvtnen the characters of the ancient y ams. 

75 Unpus I’rotOftpata (tenn. iii. p. 45.) srm SO(H) ; Wdlsam the 
Apulian more than 5CH)0 (1. iv. p. 273.). Their modesty is smgtilar 
and laudable : the'y might with so little trouble have slam two or 
time myriads of acnismatics and infidels ! , 

77 The Roman.s had changed the inauspicious name of isin-dawntw 
to Dvrrachmm tl’lin, iii. 26.) ; and the vulgar corruption of Duracium 
(wje 'Malaterra) bore some afiSnity to hardness. One of Rohm s names 
was Durand, li dvranth ; poor wit ! (Alberic. Monaco, in Gnron. apud 
Muratori, Amiali d'ltalia, tom. ix. p. 137.). 


prised three hundred English in the city of 
Castoria; approached Thessalonica ; and made 
Constantinople tremble. A more pressing duty 
suspended the prosecution of his ambitious de- 
signs. By shipwreck, pestilence, and the sword, 
his army was reduced to a third of the original 
numbers ; and instead of being recruited from 
Italy, he was informed, by plaintive epistles, of 
tlie mischiefs and dangers which had been pro- 
duced by his absence : the revolt of the cities and 
barons of Apulia; tlie distress of the pope; and 
the approach or invasion of Henry king of Ger- 
many. Highly presuming that his iicturn of 
person was sufficient for the public ictiSoF'' 
safety, he repassed the sea in a single Bohcmonti. 
brigantine, and left the remains of the army- 
under the command of his son and the Norman 
counts, exhorting Bohemond to respect tlie free- 
dom of his peers, and the counts to obey the 
authority of their leader. The son of Guiscard 
trod in the footsteps of his father; and the two 
destroyers are compared, by the Greeks, to the 
caterpillar and the locust, the last of whom de- 
vours whatever has escaped the teeth of the 
former.78 After winning two battles against 
the emperor, he descended into the plain of 
Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, the fabulous 
' realm of Achilles,79 which contained the treasure 
and magazines of the Byzantine camp. Yet a 
just praise must not be refused to the fortitude 
and prudence of Alexius, who bravely struggled 
with the calamities of tlie times. In the poverty 
of the state, he presumed to borrow the super- 
fluous ornaments of the clmrclies ; the desertion 
of the Manicliajans was supplied by some tribes 
of Moldavia : a reinforcement of seven thousand 
Turks replaced and revenged the loss of their 
brethren : and the Greek soldiers were exercised 
to ride, to draw the bow', and to the daily prac- 
tice of ambuscades and evolutions. Alexius 
had been taught by experience, that the formid- 
able cavalry of the Franks on foot was unfit for 
action, and almost incapable of motion his 
archers were directed to aim their arrows at the 
horse rather than tlie man ; and a variety of 
spikes and snares w-as scattered over the ground 
on which he might expect an attack. In the 
neighbourhood of Larissa the events of w-ar were 
protracted and balanced. The courage of Bohe- 
mond was always conspicuous, and often suc- 
cessful ; but his camp w'as pillaged by a stratagem 
of the Greeks ; the city was impregnable ; and 
the venal or discontented counts deserted his 
standard, betrayed their trusts, and enlisted in 
the service of the emperor. Alexius returned 
to Constantinople with the advantage, rather 
than the honour, of victory. After evacuating 
the conquests which he could no longer defend, 
the son of Guiscard embarked for Italy, and was 

78 ftai axpiSae siirev av rp: avrov^ vetrepa xak vwv {Anna, 

1. i. p. 35.). By these similies, so diffeTent from those of Homer, she 
•wishes to ipsphv contempt as well as horror for the little noxious ani- 
mal, a conqueror. Most unfortunately, the common sense, or common 
nonsense, of mankind, resists her laitdahle design. 

79 Prodiithftcauctor Trojanae clatlis Achilles. 

1 The supposition of the Apulian (1. v. p. 275.) may he excused by the 
1 n tore classic poetry of Virgil (ASnoid. ii. 197.), Larissteus Achilles, but 
I it is not jURtitied by the geography of Homer. 

80 The rww trerf Aouu irpoaXparat ■which encumbered the knights on 
footi have been ignorantly translated spurs (Anna Comnena, AU’.\ias, 
1. V. p. 140.). Ducange has explained the true sense by a ridiculous 
and inconvenient fashion, which lasted from the xith to the xvth cen- 
tury. These peaks, in the form of a scorjiion, were soxnetintes two 
&et, and fastened to the knee with a silver cliain. 
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embraced by a father who esteemed his merit; 
and sympathised in his misfortune. 

Of the Latin princes, the allies of 
Alexius and enemies of Robert, the 
iheSeeL inost prompt and powerful was 
A. B. 1081 . Henry the Third or Fourth, king 
of Germany and Italy, and future emperor of 
the West. The epistle of the Greek monarchal 
to his brother is filled with the warmest pro- 
fessions of friendship, and the most lively desire 
of strengthening their alliance by every public 
and private tie. He congratulates Hemy on 
his success in a just and pious war j and corn- 
plains that the prosperity of his own empire is 
disturbed by the audacious enterprises of the 
Norman Robert. The list of his presents ex- 
presses the manners of the age, a radiated crown 
of gold, a cross set with pearls to hang on the 
breast, a case of relics, with the names and titles 
of the saints, a vase of crystal, a vase of sardonyx, 
some balm, most probably of Mecca, and one 
hundred pieces of purple. To tliese he added a 
more solid present, of one hundred and forty-four 
thousand Byzantines of gold, with a farther as- 
surance of two hundred and sixteen thousand, 
so soon as Henry should have entered in arms 
the Apulian territories, and confirmed by an 
oath the league against the common enemy. 
The German, 82 who was already in Lombardy 
at the head of an anny and a faction, accepted 
these liberal offers, and marched towards the 
south : his speed was checked by tlie sound of 
the battle of Durazzo ; but the influence of his 
arms, or name, in the hasty return of Robert, 
was a full equivalent for tlie Grecian bribe. 
Henry was the sincere adversary of the Normans, 
the allies and vassals of Gregory the Seventh, 
his implacable foe. The long quarrel of the 
throne and mitre had been recently kindled by 
the zeal and ambition of that haughty priest : 83 
the king and the pope had degraded each other; 
and each had seated a rival on the temporal or 
spiritual thione of his antagonist. After the 
defeat and death of his Swabian rebel, Henry 
descended into Italy, to assume the Imperial 
crown, and to drive from the Vatican the tyrant 
of the church. 84 But the Roman 
peojple adhered to the cause of Gre- 

—1084. resolution was fortified 

by supplies of men and money from Apulia; 
and the city was thrice ineffectually besieged by 
the king of Germany. In the fourth year he 
corrupted, as it is said, with Byzantine gold, the 
A n 10 S 4 Rome, whose estates and 

MOTch tiif castles had been ruined by the war. 

21.31. gates, the bridges, and fifty 

hostages, were delivered into his hands : the anti- 

si The epistle itself (Alexias, 1. iii. p* 93> 94, 95.) vrell deserves to 
he read. There is one expression, aorpoweXexw fitffe/u^pov jj,cTa 
Xpvcra<^iov, which Ducange does not understand. I have endeavoured 
to grope out a tolerable meaning: xpvcrai>MV, is a golden crown; 
aaTf>o-rrc\€Kvi, is explained by Simon I’ortius (in Lexico Grseco.Bar. 
b.ar.), by Jcepa.wosr rrpTjerrrip, a £l.ash of lightning. 

S2 For these general events I must refer to the general historians 
SIgonius, Baronius, Muratori, Mosheiin, St* Marc, &C. 

S.'S The Lives of Gregory VII. are either legends or invectives (St. 
Marc, Abrege, torn. iii. p. 23.‘i, &c.) ; and his miraculous or magical 
performances are alike incredible to a modem reader. He will, as 
Usual, find some instruction in I.e Clorc (Vie d,e Hildebrand, Bihllot. I 
ani'ienne et modeme, tom. vili.), and much amusement in Bayle 
(Dictionnaire Critique, Cinfgoire VII.). That peme was undouhtenly 
a great man, a second Athanasiu-s, in a more fortunate age of the 
church. May I presume to add, that the portrait of Athanadus is 
one of the passages of iny history (antfr, p. 303, &c.) witlr vehich I am 
the least dissatisfied. 

84 Anna, with the rancour of a Greek schismatic, calls him 
xararTTvanrofi vvrpf naira# (1. i. p. 32.), a pope, or priest, worthy to be 


pope, Clement the Third, was consecrated in the 
Lateran: the grateful pontiff crowned liis pro- 
tector in the Vatican; and the emperor Henry 
fixed his residence in the Capitol, as the lawful 
successor of Augustus and Charlemagne, The 
ruins of the Septizonium were still defended by 
the nephew of Gregory: the pope himself was 
invested in the castle of St. Angelo; and his 
last hope was in the courage and fidelity of his 
Norman vassal. Their friendship had lieen in- 
terrupted by some reciprocal injuries and com- 
plaints ; but, on this pressing occasion, Guiscard 
was urged by the obligation of his oath, by his 
interest, more potent than oaths, by the love of 
fame, and his enmity to the two emperors. Un- 
furling the holy banner, be resolved to fly to the 
relief of the prince of the apostles ; the most 
numerous of his armies, six thousand horse, and 
thirty thousand foot, was instantly assembled ; 
and his march from Salerno to Rome was ani- 
mated by the public applause and the promise 
of the divine favour. Henry, invincible in sixty- 
six battles, trembled at his approach ; recollected 
some indispensable affairs that required his pre- 
sence in Lombardy ; exhorted the Romans to per- 
severe in their allegiance; and hastily retreated 
three days before the entrance of the 
Normans. In less than three years, Koiiert. 
the son of Tancred of Hauteville 
enjoyed the glory of delivering the pope, and of 
compelling the two emperors, of the East and 
West, to fly before bis victorious arms. 83 But 
the triumph of Robert was clouded by the ca- 
lamities of Rome. By the aid of the friends of 
Gregory, the walls had been perforated or scaled ; 
but the Imperial faction was still powerful and 
active ; on the third day, the people rose in a 
furious tumult ; and an hasty word of the con- 
queror, in his defence or revenge, was the signal 
of fire and pillage.86 Xhe Saracens of Sicily, 
the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of his 
brother, embraced tliis fair occasion of rifling 
and profaning the holy city of the Christians: 
many thousands of the citizens, in the sight, and 
by the allies, of their spiritual father, were ex- 
posed to violation, captivity, or death ; and a 
spacious quarter of the city, from the Lateran to 
the Coliseum, was consumed by the flames, and 
devoted to perpetual solitude. 87 From a city, 
where he was now hated, and might be na 
longer feared, Gregory retired to end his days 
in the palace of Salerno. The artful pontiff 
might flatter the vanity of Guiscard, with the 
hope of a Roman or Imperial crown ; but this 
dangerous measure, which w'ould have inflamed 
the ambition of the Norman, must for ever have 
alienated the most faithful princes of Germany. 

spit upon ; and accuses him of scourttinff, sbavin^r* poidiaps of cristrat- 
iiig, the ambassadors of Henry (p. .31. .'I,!.). Hut this outroue is im 
probable and doubtful (see the sensible prt'face of Cousin}. 

85 Sit; uno tempore victl 

Sunt terra,; Potnini iluo : n;x A U’m.onn,ic«s 
Imperii rector Itoinani niaxijmis ille. 

Alter iwl artnn nu;n.H armis sviperatur ; et alter 
Nominis uuditi solil formidine cessit. 

It Is sinprular enough, that the Apulian, a l,atin, should distintniisb 
tlte Greek tw the ruler of (he Homan t'lnpire (1. iv. ]>, 271.). 

Hr, The narrative' of MalatetTO(l. ili. o.37. p.5S7>.WS.) is authentic, 
circumstantial, and fair. Dux iguem exclnmans nvbc incensa, &c. Ti e 
Apulian softens the mischittf fintle quilitmlam mdiims exnstis), which 
is again exaggerated in some partini chronicles (Muratori, Aimali, 
tom.ix. p.l F?.). V » I 

87 After mentioning this devastation, the.Testiit Donatus (de Hornii 
yeten ct nova, 1. iv. c. 8. p. 48:).) prettily adds, Hnraret b.odiisiue in 
C«;lio inonte interqne ipsum et capitolinm mlserabilis facies prostvatm 
urbis, nisi in honorum viuetominque aniamitateni Uoimi resuxTcxisset 
ut perpetuS viriditate contegerct vulnm et ruinas .suas. 
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P«o„<u^™. Tlie deliverer and scourge of 

(lition of Robert Rome mifflit have inchiWed him- 

mto (irecoe. , „ , 

A. I). 1081, sell mil season oi repo.se; but in 
October, same year of the flight of the 

German empen-or, the indefatigable Robert re- 
sumed tJie design of his eastern conquests. The 
zeal or gratitude of Gregory had promised to his 
valour the kingdoms of Greece and Asia; 88 jus 
troops were assembled in arms, flushed with 
success, and eager for action. Tiieir numbers, 
in the language of Homer, are compared by 
Anna to a swarm of bees ; yet the utmost 
and moderate limits of the powers of Guiscard 
have been already deflned ; they were contained 
on this second occasion in one hundred and 
tw'enty vessels ; and as the season was far ad- 
vanced, the harbour of Brundusium was jire- 
ferred to the open road of Otranto. Alexius, 
apprehensive of a second attack, had assiduously 
laboured to restore the naval forces of the em- 
pire ; and obtained from the republic of Venice 
an important succour of thiity-six transports, 
fourteen galleys, and nine galeots or ships of 
extraordinary sti*ength and magnitude. Their 
services were liberally paid by the licence or 
monopoly of trade, a profitable gift of many 
shops and houses in the port of Constantinople, 
and a tribute to St. Mark, the more acceptable, 
as it was the produce of a tax on their rivals of 
Amalphi. By the union of the Greeks and 
Venetians, the Hadriatie was covered with an 
hostile fleet ; but their own neglect, or the vigil- 
ance of Robert, the change of a wind, or the 
shelter of a mist, opened a free passage; and the 
Norman troops W'ere safely disembarked on the j 
coast of Epirus. With twenty strong and well- J 
appointed galleys, tlieir intrepid duke imme- 
diately sought the enemy, and though more 
accustomed to fight on horseback, he trusted his 
own life, and the lives of his brother and tw'o 
sons, to the event of a naval combat. The 
dominion of the sea was disputed in three en- 
gagements, in sight of the isle of Corfu: in 
the two former, the skill and numbers of the 
allies were superior ; but in the third, the Nor- 
mans obtained a final and complete victory.&i 
The light brigantines of the Greeks were scat- 
tered in ignominious flight: the nine castles of 
tile Venetians maintained a more obstinate con- 
flict ; seven were sunk, tw^o w'ere taken ; two 
thousand five hundred captives implored in vain 
llie mercy of the victor ; and the daughter of 


Alexius deplores the loss of thirteen thou.sand of 
Ms subjects or allies. The w^'ant of experience 
had •been supplied by the genius of Guiscard ; 
and each .evening, wdien he had sounded a re- 
treat, he calmly explored the causes of his rc- 
j. pulse, and invented new methods how to remedy 
his own defects, and to bafiie the advantages of 
the enemy. The winter season susjiendcd his 
progress : with the return of spring he again 
aspired to the conquest of Constantinople ; but, 
instead of traversing the hills of Epirus, he 
turned his arms against Greece and the islands, 
where the spoils would repay the labour, and 
where the land and sea forces might pursue their 
joint operations with vigour and efiect. But, 
in the isle of Cephalonia, his projects v'ere 
fatally blasted by an epidemical disease ; Robert 
himself, in the seventieth year of 
his age, expired in his tent ; and a b. mss, 
suspicion of poison was imputed, by 
public rumour, to his wrife, or to the Greek em- 
peror, This premature death might allow a 
boundless scope for the imagination of his future 
exploits ; and the event sufficiently declares, that 
the Norman greatness was founded on his life.t'S 
Without the appearance of an enemy, a victori- 
ous army dispersed or retreated in disorder and 
consternation ; and Alexius, wdio had trembled 
for his empire, rejoiced in his deliverance. Tlia 
galley wrhich transported the remains of Guiscard 
w'as shipwrecked on the Italian shore ; but tim 
duke’s body was recovered from the sea, and de- 
posited in the sepulchre of Venusia,*^ a place 
more illustrious for the birth of Horace, than 
for the burial of the Norman heroes. Roger, his 
second son and successor, immediately sunk to the 
humble station of a duke of Apulia : the esteem 
or partiality of his father left the valiant Bohe- 
mondtothe inheritance of Ids sword. The national 
tranquillity was disturbed by his claims, till the first 
crusade against the infidels of the East opened 
a more splendid field of glory and conquest. 96 
Of human life, the most glorious iieign and am- 
or humble prospects are alike and 
soon bounded by the sepulchre. 

The male line of Robert Guiscard ae. 

was extinguished, both in Apulia and at An- 
tioch, in the second generation ; but his younger 
brother became the father of a line of kings; 
and the son of the great count was endowed 
with the name, the conquests, and the spirit, of 
the first Roger. 97 The heir of that Norman 


8S Tlie royalty of Robert, dtber promised or bestowed by the pope 
tAraia, 1. i. p. 32.) is stiiiiciently confirmed, by the Apulian (I. iv, 
p.5d70.). 

Romani regni sibi promisisse coronara ; 

Papa ferebamr. 

Kor can 1 undcTStand why (?retser, and the other papal advocates, 
should be (lispleast'd with tliis new instance of apo'.tolic iuristliction. 

Sy See Homer, Iliad B. (I hate this pedantic mode of quotation by 
the U-tters of the Greek ali>habet) 87, &e. His bees are the imtse ofa 
disorderly crow'd ; their discipline and public works seem to be the 
ideas of a later age ( Virgil, ilineld. 1. i,). 

90 Gulielm. Appultts, 1- v. p. 27G. The admirable port of Biain- 
clu.sium was double; the outward harbour w’a.s a gulf covered by an 
island, and namtwing by degree.s, till it comunmicated by a small 
gullet with the itmer harbour, wltich ombractd the city on both sides. 
Cit'sar and nature have laboured for it.s ruin ; and against such agents, 
what are the feeble ellbrts of the Neapolitan government ? (Swin- 
bitmets 'I'ravels in the two Sicilie.s, vol. i. p. 584— .'590.). 

9X William of Ajmlia (1. v, y. 27G.) descrilws the victory of the 
Kormans, and forgets the two previous defeats, which are diitgemly 
recordetl liy Anna Comnena (U vi. p, R'iSl, 1(10, 161.). In her turn, 
she invents or magnifies a fourth action, to give the Venetians ws- 
vettge ami rewards. Their own feelings were far dilfei-ent, since 
they deposed their doge, propter excidium stoli (DandoUts in Chron. 
in Muratori, S^cript. Kcrum Italicarum,tom.xii. p. S49.). 

92 The most authentic writers, William of Apulia (1. v. p. 277*), 
.Tefi'rev Malaterm 0* iii. c. 41. p, 689-), and Romuald of Salerno 
(Cbroij. in Muratori, Script. Jterum Ital. him. vii.), are ignorant of 
this crime, so apparent to our countrymen William of Malmsbuty 


(1. tii. p. 107.) and Roger de Hoveden (p. 710. in Script, post Bedam): 
and the latter can tell, how the just Alexius married, crowned, and 
burned alive, his female accomplice. 'J'he English historian is in- 
deed so blind, tliat he ranks Robert (Juiscard, or wiscai’d, among the 
knights of Henry I., who ascended the throne fifteen years after the 
duke of Apulia’s death. , 

93 The joyful Anna Comnena scatters some (lowers over the grave 
of an enemy (Alexiad. l.v. p. 162-166.): and his best praise is the 
esteem and envy of William the Conqueror, the sovereign ot his 
fhtnily. (iraseia (sJiys Malaterra) bostibus recedentilms libera Imta 
quievit; Apulia tota sive Calabria turhatur. 

94 urbs Venusina nitet tantfe decorata sepulchids, 

is one of tlie last lines of the Apulian’s poem (1- v. ji. 278.). WilUam 
of Malmsbury (1. iii. p- 107-) inserts an epitaph on Guiscard, which is 
not worth transcribing. , . . 

95 Yet liorace bad few obligations to Venusia ; he wtus earned to 

Rome in his childhood (Seim. i. 6.}; and his repeated allusions to 
the doubtful limit of Apxdia and hucania (Carm- iii. 4. Serra. ii. 1.) 
are unworthy of his age and genius. ... . „ , 

96 See Glannone (tom. ii. p. SS-9.5.), and the htstonans of the 
first crusade. 

97 The relm of Roger, and the Norman kings of Sicily, fills four 
hooks of Hielstoria Civile of Giamione (tom. ii. l.xi— xiv p. l.'lfi- 
340*), and is spread over the ixth and xth volumes of the Italian 
Annals of Muratori. In the Bihliothetme italique (tom. i. p. ITA - 
222.) I find an useful ah.stract of Cai«cetatro, a modern Neapolitan, 
who has composed, in two vchnucs, the history of Ms country from 
Roger I. to Frederic II. inclusive. 
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adventurer was born in Sicily ; and, at the age 
of onlj four years, he succeeded to the sove- 
reignty of the island, a lot which reason mght 
envy, could she indulge for a moment fhe vision- 
ary, though virtuous, wish of dominion. Had 
Eoger been content with his fruitful patrimony, 
an happy and grateful people might have blessed 
their benefactor ; and, if a wise administration 
could have restored the prosperous times of the 
Greek colonies,* ^ the opulence and power of 
Sicily alone might have equalled the widest 
scope that could bo acquired and desolated by 
the sword of w^ar. But the ambition of the great 
count w'as ignorant of these noble pursuits j it 
was gratified by the vulgar means of violence 
and artifice. He sought to obtain the undivided 
possession of Palermo, of which one moiety had 
been ceded to the elder branch; struggled to 
enlarge his Calabrian limits beyond the measure 
of former treaties ; and impatiently watched the 
declining health of his cousin William of Apulia, 
Bukeof Anuiia. the grauclsou of Robert. On the 
A.!). 1127. gj.g^ intelligence of his premature 
death, Eoger sailed from Palermo with seven 
galleys, cast anchor in the Bay of Salerno, re- 
ceived, after ten days’ negotiation, an oath of 
fidelity from the Norman capital, commanded 
the submission of the barons, and extorted a legal 
kivestiture from the reluctant popes, W'ho could 
not long endure either the friendship or enmity 
of a powerful vassal. The sacred spot of Bene- 
vento was respectfully spared, as the patrimony 
of St. Peter ; but the reduction of Capua and 
Naples completed the design of his uncle Guis- 
card ; and the sole inheritance of the Norman 
conquests was possessed by the victorious Rogei*. 
A conscious superiority- of pow’er and merit 
prompted him to disdain the titles of duke and 
of count; and the isle of Sicily, with a third 
perhaps of the continent of Italy, might form 
the basis of a kingdom 99 which would only yield 
to the monarchies of France and England. The 
chiefs of the nation who attended his coronation 
at Palermo, might doubtless pronounce under 
what name he should reign over them ; but the 
example of a Greek tyrant or a Saracen emir 
w^ere insufficient to justify his regal character; 
and the nine kings of the Latin world might 
disclaim their new associate, unless he were 
consecrated by the authority of the supreme 
First king of poiitifF. The pride of Anacletus 
A. 1130, was pleased to confer a title, which 
A. b’. 'fi39, pride of the Norman had stooped 
Jui:f 25, to solicit ; but his own legitimacy 
was attacked by the adverse election of Innocent 
the Second ; and while Anacletus sat in the 
Vatican, the successful fugitive was acknow- 
ledged by the nations of Europe, The infant 

98 Accorfling to the festiniony of PhilistHS and Diodonis, the tyrant 
Bionysiu!, of Syracuse could maintain a standing force of 10,(100 horse, 
100,()00 foot, and dOO galleys. Compare Hume (Essays, vol. i. «. 208, 
435.) and his adversary Wallace (Numbers of Mankind, p. ,'506, .'507.). 
The mins of Agrigentum are the theme of every traveller, B’<)rvUle, 
Ileidesel, Svinbunie, &c. 

99 A contemporary historian of the acts of Roger from the vear 
1127 to 11.36, founds his title on merit and power, the consent of' the 
barons, and the ancient royalty of Sicily and Palermo, without intro- 
ducing pope Anacletus (Aiexand. Coenobii Telesinl Abbatis de Bebus 
gestfe Rems liogerii, lib. iv. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital, tom. v. 
p. 607— M6.). 

lOl) The kings of Prance, England, Scotian^ Castille, Arragon, 
Kavarre, Sweden, Benraark, and Hungary. The three first were 
more ancient than Charlemagne } the three next were created by 
thOT sword t the tlrree last by their baptism ; and of these 
of Hui^axy alone was honoured or debsued by a papal crown. 

101 Fagdlus, and a crowd of Sicilians, had ima^ned a mtste early 


monarchy of Roger was shaken, and almost 
overthrown, by the unlucky choice of an eccle- 
siastical patron ; and the sword of Lotliaire the 
Second of Germany, the excommunications of 
Innocent, the fleets of Pisa, and the zeal of St. 
Bernard, were united for tlie ruin of the Sicilian 
robber. After a gallant resistance, the Norman 
prince %vas driven from tile continent of Italy: 
a new duke of Apulia was invested by the pope 
and the emperor, each of whom held one end of 
the or flag-stalT, as a token that they 

asserted their right, and suspended their quarrel. 
But such jealous friendship was of short and 
precarious duration : the German armies soon 
vanished in disease and desertion : the Apulian 

duke, with all his adherents, was extenninated 
by a conqueror, who seldom forgave cither the 
dead or the living ; like his predecessor Leo the 
Ninth, the feeble though haughty pontiff became 
the captive and friend of the Normans; and 
their reconciliation was celebrated by the elo- 
quence of Bernard, who now revered the title 
and virtues of the king of Sicily, 

As a penance for Ms impious . 
w^ar against the successor of St. InScaf*® 
Peter, that monarch might have 
promised to display the banner of the cross, and 
he accomplished with ardour a vow so propi- 
tious to his interest and revenge. The recent 
injuries of Sicily might provoke a just retali- 
ation on the heads of the Saracens : the Nor- 
mans, whose blood had been mingled with so 
many subject streams, were encouraged to re- 
member and emulate the naval trophies of their 
fatliers, and in the maturity of their strength 
they contended with the decline of an African 
power. When the Fatimite caliph departed for 
the conquest of Egypt, he rewarded the real 
merit and apparent fidelity of his servant Joseph, 
wdth a gift of his royal mantle, and forty Ara- 
bian horses, his palace, with its sumptuous fur- 
niture, and the government of the kingdoms of 
Tunis and Algiers. The Zeirides,i03 the de- 
scendants of Joseph, forgot their allegiance and 
gratitude to a distant benefactor; grasped and 
abused the fruits of prosperity ; and after run- 
ning the little course of an Oriental dynasty, 
were now fainting in their own weakness. On 
the side of the land, they were oppressed by the 
Almohades, the fanatic princes of Alorocoo, 
while the sea-coast was open to the enterprises 
of the Greeks and Franks, who, before the close 
of the eleventh century, had extorted a ransom 
of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. By the 
first arms of Roger, the island or rock of Malta, 
which has been since ennobled by a military 
and religious colony, was inseparably annexed 
to the crown of Sicily. Tripoli, 104 a strong and 


ami iiJtlepeudqnt coronation (A.T). 1130, May 1-), which (iiannone 
unwilunijly rejects (toin. ii. p. 137 — Ml.). Thw fiction is <Iisprovod 
by the rfleiux- of contcmtioraries ; nor can if be restored by a simrious 
charter of Messhm (Muratori, Annali fi-Italia, tom. ix. p.VloF St 
Cntica, tom. iv. p. >167, 468.). " 

102 Rofier corrupted tbe second nerson of nothntre'.s army, who 
sounded, or nyher cried, a retreat ; t'or the Umnans (stiys Cinnamus, 
himself! isjnwant of the use ot tnunpets. Most ignorant 

des Huns, tom. i. p.30<l~ 
.tc sous la Domination ties 
Nov^rl I'l^* Iheir common original appears to be 

Nubian geographer, or tnore properly the 
al jj-drissl) urbs fonis, saxeo muro vailata, .si ta prone ‘iittus 
Sro« permit: Hogerms, qui muUerlbus captivis cluctis. 
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niantime city, was the next object of his attack; 
and the slaughter of the males, the captivity of 
the females, might be justified by the frequent 
practice of the Moslems themselves. The ca- 
pital of the Zeirides was named Africa from 
the country, and Mahadia from the Ai*abian 
founder : it is strongly built on a neck of land, 
but the imperfection of the harbonr is not com- 
pensated by the fertility of the adjacent plain’. 
Mahadia was besieged by George the Sicilian 
admiral, with a fleet of one hundred and fifty 
galleys, am])ly provided with men and the in- 
struments of miscliief ; the sovereign had fled, 
the Moorish governor refused to capitulate, 
declined the last and irresistible assault, and 
secretly escaping with the Moslem inhabitants, 
abandoned the place and its treasures to the 
rapacious Franks. In successive expeditions, 
the king of Sicily or his lieutenants reduced the 
cities of Tunis, Safax, Capsia, Bona, and a long 
tract of the sea-coast ; the fortresses were 
garrisoned, the country was tributary ; and a 
boast, that it held Africa in subjection, might 
be inscribed with some flattery on the sword of 
lioger.to? After his death, that sword was 
broken ; and these transmarine possessions were 
neglected, evacuated, or lost, under the troubled 
reign of his successor, The triumphs of 
Scipio and Belisarius have proved, that the 
African continent is neither inaccessible nor 
invincible ; yet the great princes and powers 
of Christendom have repeatedly friled in their 
armaments against the Moors, who may still 
glory in the easy conquest and long servitude 
of Spain. 

. Since the decease of Robert Guis- 

of Grwc™ card, the N ormans had relinquished, 

A-D-iMS. sixty years, their hostile de- 

signs against the empire of the East, The 
policy of Roger solicited a public and private 
union with Greek princes, w’hose alliance 
would dignify his regal character: he de- 
manded in marriage a daughter of the Com- 
nenian family, and the first steps of the treaty 
seemed to promise a favourable event. But 
the contemptuous treatment of his ambassadors 
exasperated the vanity of the new monarch; 
and the insolence of the Byzantine court was 
expiated, according to the laws of nations, by 
the suflerings of a guiltless people, With 
a fleet of seventy galleys, George the admiral of 
Sicily appeared before Corfu; and both the 
island and city were delivered into his hands 
by the cHsaflTected inhabitants, who had yet to 
learn that a siege is still more calamitous than 
a tribute. In this invasion, of some moment 
in the annals of commerce, the Normans spread 
themselves by sea, and over the provinces of 

105 See the geography of IjCo Africamis (in Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 74. 
vetKO, fol. 75. recto), and Shaw’s Travels (p. 110.), the viith book of 
Thuaniis, and the xith of the Abbt* de Vertot. The possession and 
defence of the place was ottered by Charles V. and wisely declined by 
the knights of Malta. 

lOG I’agi has accurately marked the African conquests of Roger j 
and his criticism was supplied by his friend the Ahb& de lx>nguerue, 
with some Arabic memorials (A. 1). 1147, No. 26, ‘27. A. li. 1148, 
No. It5. A.D. 1155, No. IG.). 

107 A ppulus et Calaber, Siculus mihi servit et Afer. 

A proud inscription, which denott»s, that the Norman conquerors 
•were still discriirdnated from their Christiaij and Moslem subjects. 

108 Hugo Falcandus (Hist. Hlcula, in Muratori Script, tom. vii, 
p. 270, 271.) ascribes these losses to the neglect or treachery of the 
admiral Majo. 

109 The silence of the Sicilian historians, "who end too soon or 
begin too late, must be supplied by OtJio of Frisingen, a German (de 


Greece; and the venerable age of Atheii.s, 
Thebes, and Corinth, was violated by rapine 
and cruelty* Of the wrongs of Athens no 
memorial remains. The ancient walls, which 
encompassed, without guarding, the opulence 
of Thebes, %vere scaled by the Batin Christian.s ; 
but their sole use of the Gospel was to sanctify 
an oath, that the lawful owners had not se- 
creted any relic of their inheritance or industry. 
On tlie approach of the Normans the lower 
town of Corinth w'as evacuated; the Greeks 
retired to the citadel, which was seated on a 
lofty eminence abundantly watered by the 
classic fountain of Pirene ; an impregnable for- 
tress, if the want of courage could be balanced 
by any advantages of art or nature. As soon 
as the besiegers had surmounted the labour 
(their sole labour) of climbing the hill, their 
general, from the commanding eminence, ad- 
mired his own victory, and testified his grati- 
titude to Heaven, by tearing from the altar the 
precious image of Theodore the tutelary saint. 
The silk weavers of both sexes, whom George 
transported to Sicily, composed the most valu- 
able part of the spoil ; and in comparing tlie 
skilful industry of the mechanic with the sloth 
and cowardice of the soldier, he was heard to 
exclaim, that the distaff and loom were the only 
weapons which the Greeks vrere capable of 
using. The progress of this naval His admiral 
armament w’as marked by two con- delivers Louis 
spicuous events, the rescue OI the of France: 
king of France, and the insult of the Byzantine 
capital. In his return by sea from an unfor- 
tunate crusade, Louis the Seventh was inter- 
cepted by the Greeks, who basely violated the 
laws of honour and religion. The fortunate 
encounter of the Norman fleet delivered the 
royal captive ; and, after a free and honourable 
entertainment in the court of Sicily, Louis 
continued his journey to Rome and Paris. 

In the absence of the emperor, |„suitsCon- 
Constantinople and tlie Hellespont stantinopie. 
vs’ere left without defence and without the sus- 
picion of danger. Tiie clergy and people, for 
the soldiers had follow’ed the standard of Ma- 
nuel, were astonished and dismayed at the hos- 
tile appearance of a line of galleys, which boldly 
cast anchor in the front of the Imperial city. The 
forces of the Sicilian admiral w^ere inadequate to 
the siege or assault of an immense and populous 
metropolis; but George enjoyed the glory of 
humbling the Greek arrogance, and of marking 
the path of conquest to the navies of the West. 
He landed some soldiers to rifle the fruits of 
the royal gardens, and pointed with silver, or 
most probably with fire, the arrows which he 
discharged against the palace of the Caesars, 

Gestisi Prederici I. t. i. c. 33. in Murafori, Script, tom. vi. p. GGS.J, 
the Venetian Andrew Dandolus (Id. tom. xii. p- 282, ‘283.), and the 
Greek writers Cinnamus {1. iii. c. 2—5.) and Nicetas (in Manuel. 1. i ii. 

o this imperfect emotnre and speedy rescue, I apply the -srotp' 
oXiyov Tw AXtovatf of Cinnamus, I. ii. c. 39. p. 49- Muratori, on 
toierahle eindence (Annali d’ltalia, tom. ix- p. 420,421.}, laughs at 
the delicacy of the French, who maintain, marisque nullo iinpcdie-nte 
periculo ad regnum nroprium rever-sum esse ; yet I observe that their 
advocate, Ihicange, is less positive as the commentator on Cinnamus, 
than as the editor of Joinville. 

Ill In palatiwm regium sagittas igneas injeeit, says Dandolas; 
hut Nicetas, 1. ii* c. 8. p. 66. transforms them into BeXi? afeyevreev^ 
«Xoa»r» arpAwevowe* and adds, that Manuel styled this insult watyi-tov, 
and yiKura ----- XrjarwovTa,. These arrows, by the compiler* 
Vincent de Beauvt^s* are again transmuted into gold. 
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MnnueiVc- of Sicily, wlio had surprised an 
unguarded moment, Manuel af- 


Th.omiu.m This playftil outmge of the pirates 

Mw'-' ■■■■ 

- 

Normans. Unj_^ 

A. ». 11 IS, 1149 . to despise, while his martial 

spirit, and the forces of the empire, were 
awakened to revenge. The Archipelago and 
Jouiaii Sea were covered with his squadrons 
and those of Venice ; but I know not by what 
favourable allowance of transports, victuallers, 
and jiinnaces, our reason or even our fancy can 
be reconciled to the stupendous account of 
fifteen hundred vessels, which is proposed by a 
llyzantine historian, Tiiese operations were 
directed with prudence and energy: in his 
homeward voyage George lost nineteen of his 
galleys, which were separated and taken ; after 
an obstinate defence, Corfu implored the cle- 
mency of her lawful sovereign; nor could a 
ship, a soldier of the Norman prince, be found, 
unless as a captive, within the limits of the 
Eastern empire. The prosperity and the health 
of Roger were already in a declining state : 
wliile he listened in his palace of Paleimo to 
the messengers of victory or defeat, the invin- 
cible Manuel, the foremost in every assault, 
was celebrated by the Greeks and Latins as the 
Alexander or the Hercules of the age. 

Herfsciuces ^ prince of such a temper could 
and not be satisfied with having repelled 

A. b. 1155. the insolence of a barbarian. It was 
the right and duty, it might be the interest and 
glory, of Manuel to restore the ancient majesty 
of the empire, to recover the provinces of Italy 
and Sicily, and to chastise this pretended king, 
the grandson of a Norman vassal A The natives 
of Calabria were still attached to the Greek lan- 
guage and worship, which had been inexorably 
proscribed by the Latin clergy *. after the loss of 
her dukes, Apulia was chained as a servile ap- 
pendage to the crown, of Sicily ; the founder of 
tiie monarchy had ruled by the sw'ord ; and his 
death had abated the fear, without healing the 
discontent, of his subjects : the feudal govern- 
ment was always pregnant wnth the seeds of re- 
bellion ; and a nephew of Roger himself invited 
the enemies of his family and nation. The ma- 
jesty of the purple, and a series of Hungarian 
and Turkish wars, prevented Manuel from em- 
barking his person in the Italian expedition. To 
the brave and noble Palceologus, his lieutenant, 
the Greek monarch intrusted a fleet and army : 
the siege of Bari was his first exploit ; and, in 
every operation, gold as -w^ell as steel was the in- 
strument of victory. Salerno, and some places 
along the w'estern coast, maintained their fidelity 
to the Norman king ; but he lost in two cam- 
paigns the greater part of his continental posses- 
sions ; and the modest emperor, disdaining all 

112 For the invasion of Italy, which is almost overlooked by 
Niceta-s, see the niore polite history of Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 1—15. 
p. 7S- 101.), who hitrocluces a diiVuse narrative by a lofty profession, 
TTf/n nji SwtfXtac re, eat rTjg IraXofv ecrxeirrerc ytjt, km v«otoc 

113 The Latin, Otho (de Gestis Prederici 1, 1. 11. c. 30. p. 7.34.), 
attests the forgery ; the Greek, Cinnarnus (1. 1. c. 4. p. 78.), claims a 
promise of restitution from Conrad and Fr^eric. An act of fraud is 
always credible when it is told of the Greeks. 

114 (;juod Anconitani Gnecum iniperiuin nimbi dillgerent - - - . , 
Veneti speciali otUo Anconam odevunt. The cause w love, perhaps 
of envy, were the beneticia, flumen aureum, of the emperor j and the 
latin rujrrative is conlirnied by Cinnanius (1. iv, c. 14. p. 98,), 

115 Muratori mentions the two sieges of Ancona: the firat, Itt 
against Frederic I- in i^erson {Annali, totn.x. p. 39, ike.) ; the 

second in 1 17S, against his lieutenant Christian, archbishop of Mentz, 
a man uawortlty of his xiame and office <p. 76, &c.). It te of the 


flattery and falsehood, was content with the re- 
duction of three hundred cities or villages of 
Apulia and Cahibria, whose names and titles 
were inscribed on all the walls of the palace. 
The prejudices of tlie Latins were iiisdesiguof 
gratified by a genuine or fictitious 
donation, under the seal of the 1*15^-1174 
German Ctesars ; ^ but the sue- 
cessor of Constantine soon renounced this ig- 
nominious pretence, claimed the indefeasible 
dominion of Italy, and professed his design of 
chasing the barbariiins beyoiul the Alps. By the 
artful speeches, libenil gifts, and unbounded 
promises, of their Eastern ally, the free cities 
were encouraged to persevere in their generous 
struggle against the tlespotisin of Frederic Bar- 
barossa : the walls of Milan were rebuilt by the 
contributions of Manuel ; atid he poured, says 
the historian, a river of gold into the bosom of 
Ancona, whose attachment to the Greeks was 
fortified by the jealous enmity of the Venetians, t it 
The situation and trade of Ancona rendered it 
an important garrison in the heart of Italy ; it 
was twice besieged by tlie arms of Frederic ; the 
Imperial forces were twice repulsed by the spirit 
of freedom; that spirit was animated by the am- 
bassador of Constantinople ; and the most in- 
trepid patriots, the most faithful servants, W'ere 
rewarded by the wealth and honours of the By- 
zantine court. It The pride of Manuel di.sdained 
and rejected a barbarian colleague ; his ambition 
was excited by the hope of stripping the purple 
from the German usurpers, and of establi.slung, 
in the West, as in the East, his lawful title of 
sole emperor of the Romans. With this view, he 
solicited the alliance of the people and the bishop 
of Rome. Several of the nobles embraced the 
cause of the Greek monarch ; the splendid nup- 
tials of his niece with Odo Frangipani secured 
the support of that powerful family, and his 
royal standard or image was en|(|irtaincd with 
due reverence in the ancient metropolis. '^7 Du- 
ring the quarrel between Frederic and Alexander 
the Third, the pope twice received in the VaticTiii 
the ambassadors of Constantinople. They flat- 
tered his piety by the long-promised union of die 
two churches, tempted the avarice of his venal 
court, and exhorted the Roman pontiff to seize 
the just provocation, the favourable moment, to 
humble the savage insolence of the Alemanni, 
and to acknowledge the true representative of 
Constantine and Augustus. i is 

But these Italian conquests, this p„ii„reofhi3 
universal reign, soon escaped from :i«.Mgns. 
the hand of the Greek emperor. His first de- 
mands were eluded by the prudence of Alex- 
ander the Third, who paused on this deep and 
momentous revolution ; n » nor could the pope be 

second fiiogc that we nossess an oviginal naiwativc’, which he has pub- 
lished in his ^reat coilection {toin. vi. Ji21— 1U(;.). 

lUJ We derive tins anerdote from an aunnvmous dinmiele of Fossa 
Novm, published by Muratori {Script. Ital. tom. vii. p.K71.). 

117 The UftcnXtrtou* of tiimuinniH (1, iv. c H. p.liy.) is .sus- 

ceptible of this tlouhie sense. A stamlard is more Latin, air iinaue 
more Greek. 

Its Nihilominns cpioque petebat, ut quia occasio jtista et tempus 
opportunum et acceptabile se olituleraiw, Komani corona iinperii a 
sancto apostolo sibi redderctur; qiumiart: non ad Frederic: Ala- 
manni, sod ad suum jus assemit pertintw (Vii. AJcvaxidri III. a 
Cardinal. Arragonia*, in .Script. Jleruru Ital, toni. iii. para i, n. ■l.'iS.). 

second emb.'ws.y waa accotnpaniixl cum imtminsa multitudlne 
pecuniarum, 

119 Nimis alta et pendexa simt (Vit. Alexandri III, p. 460,461.) 
says the cautious poixe. 
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seduced by a personal dispute !o renounce tlie 
perpetual inheritance of the Latin name. After 
his reunion with Fredeiic/ he spoke a more 
peremptory language, confimied the acts of his 
predecessors, excommunicated the adherents of 
]Maiuiel, and pronounced the final separation of 
the churclies, or at least the empires, of Con- 
stantinople and liome.^'^ The free cities of 
Lombardy no loTkger remembered their foreign 
benefactor ; and without preserving the friend- 
ship of Ancona, he soon incurred the enmity of 
Venice. ^ ' By his own avarice, or the complaints 
of Ills subjects, the Greek emperor was provoked 
to arrest the persons, and confiscate the effects, of 
the 'Wmetiun merchants. This violation of the 
public faith exasperated a free and commercial 
people : one hundred galleys were launched and 
armed in as many days ; they swept the coasts of 
Dalmatia and Greece; but after some mutual 
wounds, the war was terminated by an agreement, 
inglorious to the empire, insufficient for the re- 
luiblic ; and a complete vengeance of these and 
of fresh injuries, was reserved for the succeeding 
gcneralion. The lieutenant of Manuel had in- 
formed his sovereign that he was strong enough 
to quell any domestic revolt of Apulia and Ca- 
labria; but that his forces were inadequate to 
resist the impending attack of the king of Sicily. 
His projihecy was soon verified; the death of 
J^dreologus devolved the command on several 
chiefs, alike eminent in rank, alike defective in 
military talents ; tlie Greeks were oppressed by 
land and sea ; and a captive remnant that escaped 
the swords of the Normans and Saracens, abjured 
all future hostility against the person or domi- 
nions of their conqueror, i— Yet the king of 
Sicily esteemed the courage and constancy of 
Manuel, who had landed a second army on the 
Italiiin shore : he respectfully addressed the new 
Justinian; solicited a peace or truce of thirty 
years ; accepted, as a gift, the regal title ; and 
acknowledged himself the military vassal of the 
Roman emiiire.i-^ The Byzantine 
Ciesars acquiesced in this shadow 
A. n. 1150. ^Qjyiinion, without expecting, per- 
haps without desiring, tlie service of a Norman 
army ; and the truce of thirty years was not dis- 
turbed by any hostilities between Sicily and Con- 
stantinople. About the end of that period the 
throne of Manuel was usurped by an inhuman 
tyrant, who had deserved the abhorrence of his 
country and mankind : the sword of William 
the Second, the grandson of Roger, w'as drawn 
by a fugitive of the Comnenian race ; and the 
subjects of Andronicus might salute the stran- 


gers as friends, since they detested their sovereign 
as the worst of enemies. The Latin j^astwarofthe 
historians expatiate on the raiud Greeks and 
progress of tlie four counts who in- a.d, iiS5. 
vaded Romania with a fleet and army, and re- 
duced many castles and cities to the obedience of 
the king of Sicily. The Greeks ^ -5 accuse and 
magnify the wanton and sacrilegious cruelties 
that were perpetrated in the sack of Thessalonica, 
the second city of the empire. The former de- 
plore the fate of those invincible but unsuspect- 
ing warriors who %vere destroyed by the arts of a 
vanquished foe. The latter applaud, in songs of 
triumph, the repeated victories of their country- 
men on the Sea of Marmora or Propontis, on 
the banks of the Strymon, and under the walls of 
Durazzo. A revolution which punished the 
crimes of Andronicus, had united against the 
Franks the zeal and courage of the successful 
insurgents: ten thousand were slain in battle; 
and Isaac Angelus, the new emperor, might in- 
dulge his vanity or vengeance in the treatment of 
four thousand captives. Such was the event of 
the last contest between tlie Greeks and Islor- 
nians : before the expiration of twenty years, the 
rival nations were lost or degraded in foreign 
servitude; and the successors of Constantine did 
not long survive to insult the fall of the Sicilian 
monarchy. 

The sceptre of Roger successively i. 

devolved to his son and grandson ; 
they might be confounded under the a^- 
name of William ; they are strongly 
discriminated by the epithets of the 
bad and the good : but these epithets, w’hich ap- 
pear to describe the perfection of vice and virtue, 
cannot strictly be applied to either of the Norman 
princes. When he was roused to arms by danger 
and shame, the first William did not degenerate 
from the valour of his race ; but his temper was 
slothful ; his manners were dissolute ; his pas- 
sions headstrong and mischievous ; and the mon- 
arch is responsible, not only for his personal 
vices, but for those of Majo, the great admiral, 
who abused the confidence, and conspired against 
the life, of his benefactor. From the Arabian 
conquest, Sicily had imbibed a deep tincture of 
Oriental manners ; the despotism, the pomp, and 
even the haram, of a sultan; and a Christian 
people was oppressed and insulted by the ascend- 
ant of die eunuchs, wdio openly professed, or se- 
cretly cherished, the religion of Mahomet. An 
eloquent historian of the times 126 has delineated 
the misfortunes of his country;i27 the ambition 
and fall of the ungrateful Majo ; the revolt and 


120 ^teerev fiiMi Xcyeoi’ ‘Vcofi^ tri veorr/xx r/rpoq tt}V •TTfittTffvTepav 

wttXisfc aTTo/ySayftaajjj (Cinnanius, 1. iv. c. 14. )). yy.). ... 

121 In hib vith hook, Ciniiamus doscrihes tlu; \ enetian war, which 

Nicetas has not thoiiftlit ■worthy of his attention. The Italian ac-« 
counts, which do not .satisfy our curiosity, are reported by the annalist 
Muratovi, under the years 1171 , &c. , ^ . 

122 'I'hjs victory is mentioned by Komuald of Saienio (in Muratonj 
Rcriiit. luiU tom. vii. n. 1!?«.}. It. is whimsical' enouftb, lltat in tlip 
prai.-e of the kiuK of Sicily, Oimiamus (I. iv. c. 13. !>• 

wanner and more conit.us than V’alcandus (p. 2(>S. Uut the 

tiroek is 'ibnd of ilescripiion, and the .Latin liistorian n not fond of 
WillxnmtheBad. _ , mi 

12.1 For tlie epistle of William I. see Cnmamua (l. iv. c.l5. p.lOl, 
102.), and Nicetas (Uii* c. S.). It is difficult to affirm, -wlictber these 
GrtK'ks deceivetl themselves, or the public, in these flattering portraits 
of the grandeur of the <?mpire. ■ , , • , „ 

isi I can only quote tii original evidence, the poor curonicles or 
Sicard of {ircmmia (t». bO.'i*), and of Fos.sa Nova (p. 875.), as they are 
nuhlisht'tl in the viith tome of Muratorps historians, ihe king ot 
siciiy sent his troops contra neqxutiam Andronici ----- ad acqui- 


lendum impetium C, P. They’ xrere capti aut confusi • - - - decepti 
captique, by 

125 By the failure of Ciimnmus, we are now reduced to Nicetas (in 
Andronieo, Li. c.7,8,9. Lii- c.l.an Isaac Angeio, L i. c. 1—4.}, who 
now hecoines a respectable contonipovary. As ho survived the emjie- 
ror and the empire, he is above flattery ; but the fall of Constantinople 
exasperated his prejudices agHinst the Lathis, For the honour of 
learning i shall observe, that Homer’s great commentator, JSustathius 
archbishop of Thessalonica, refused to desert his flock. 

126 The Hisforia Hicula of Hugo Falcandtis, which jiroptrly extendi 
from 1154 to 1109, is huserted iii the viith volume of Bfuratori’s < 'ol- 
leedon (tom. vii. p. 259— 344.), and preceded by an eloquent preface 
or epistle (p. 251—258.) de Calamitatibus HiciliKi.- Falcandus has 
been styled the Tacitus of Sicily ; and, after a ju.sf, but immense, 
abatement, from the ist to the xijth century, from a senator to a 
monk, 1 would not strip him of his title : his narrative is rai>id and 
perspicuous, his style bold and elegant, his observation keen : he had 
studied mankind, and feels like a man. I can only regret the narrow 
and barren field on which his labours have been cast. 

127 The laborious Beaaedictines (PArt de verifier lea Dates, p. SU6. 
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pimishment of his assassins ; the impTisonnient 
and deliverance of the king himself; the private 
fends that arose from the public confusion ; 
the various forms of calamity and discord which 
atSicted Palermo, the island, and the continent, 
during the reign of William the First, and the 
WiUiamir. minority of his son. The youth, in- 
nocence, and beauty of William the 
A^D*^/iS 9 Second, endeared him to the na- 
Not. 16 . ^ tion ; the factions were reconciled ; 
the laws were revived ; and from the manhood 
to the premature death of that amiable prince, 
Sicily enjoyed a short season of peace, justice, 
and happiness, whose value was enhanced by the 
remembrance of the past and the dread of fu- 
turity. The legitimate male posterity of Tan- 
cred of Hauteville was extinct in the person of 
the second William ; but his aunt, the daughter 
of Roger, had married the most powerful prince 
of the age ; and Henry the Sixth, the son of 
Frederic Baxbarossa, descended from the Alps, 
to claim the imperial crown and the inheritance 
of his wife. Against the unanimous wish of a 
free people, this inheritance could only be ac- 
quire by arms ; and I am pleased to transcribe 
the style and sense of the lustorian Falcandus, 
who writes at the moment and on the spot, with 
the feelings of a patriot, and the prophetic eye 
, of a statesman. Constantia, the 
“ daughter of Sicily, nursed from 
Faicaasiu#. in the pleasures and 

« plenty, and educated in the arts and manners, 
of riiis fortunate isle, departed long since to 
** enrich the barbarians with our treasures, and 
^ now returns, with her savage allies, to conta- 
ininate the beauties of her venerable parent. 
^ Already I behold the swarms of angry barba- 
** rians; our opulent cities, the places lourislang 
in a long peace, are shaken with fear, deso- 
lated by slaughter, consumed by rapine, and 
** polluted by intemperance and lust. I see the 
massacre or captivity of our citizens, the rapes 
of our virgins and matrons. In this extre- 
mity (he interrogates a friend) how must the 
Sicilians act ? i5y the unanimous election of 
a king of valour and experience, Sicily and 
Calabria might yet be preserved; ^30 for in 
the levity of the Apulians, ever eager for new 
** revolutions, I can repose neither confidence 
nor hope. Should Calabria be lost, the lofty 
towers, the numerous youth, and the naval 

are ol' opinion, that the true name of Falcandus, is Fulcandus, or Fou, 


Stephen de la uncle to the tnother of William II. archbishop 

of Paiermo, and {{reat chancelior of the kingdom. Yet Falcandtis 
has all the feelinirs of a Sicilian : and the title of Alumnm (which he 
bestows on himself) appears to indicate, that he was bom, or at least 

■■isiiwateil, ift' the island. ■ ■ ■ 

IKS Falcand. p, 503. Richard tie St, Germane begins his history 
from the dmh and jmsises of William II. After some unmeaning 
epithets, he thus continues : legis et Justitiae cultus tempore suo vige- 
bat in regno j sai erat quililset sorte contentus ; (w'ere they mortals ?) 
ubique pax, ubique securitas, nec latronum metuebat viator insidias, 
nee maria irauta otFendicula pirattmim (Script. Rerum Ital. tran. vii. 

IKS Constantia, primis a cunabulis in deJiciarum tuarum afBuentia 
diutius edacata, tuisque institutis, doctrinis et moribos informata, 
tuls ilwrtaros dtatatura discesidt : et nunc cum ingen- 
tiba* cophs re^erritur, ut pulcherrima nulricis omamenta barbarica 
ItewWe ©oetamfaet « - - ~ Intuad miW jam videor torlwlentas bar- 
, acitt » . - - dvltffiies opujentas et loca diiJttwmiS, pace flo- 

MsaiMMWee, va«tare, rapitds atterere, et 

iatweej^, aat servitlite wpressi, vhf- 

|M- duMi* virtrtito ele^fert, nec a Saracenis 

Chnaabani i^iiseatiant, poterit rex cremus rebus licet quaid despe- 
rate « psadiu* subvesme, et iscursus hostlmn, si pmdenter egerit, 

P*)piP8Bl^ I ' 


« Strength, of Messina, 13S might guard the pas- 
« sage against a foreign invader. If the savage 
« Germans coalesce with the pirates of Messina; 

if they destroy with fire the fruitful region, so 
« often wasted by the fires of Mount JEtna,i33 
“ what resource will be left for the interior parts 
of the island, these noble cities which should 
“ never be violated by the hostile footsteps of a 
“ barbarian ? Catana has again been over- 
« wfiielmed by an earthquake : the ancient virtue 
“ of Syracuse expires in poverty and solitude ; 

“ but Palermo is still crowned with a diadem, 
and her triple walls enclose the active multi- 
‘‘ tuiles of Christians and Saracens. If the two 
nations, under one king, can unite for their 
common safety, they may rush on the barba- 
rians with invincible arms. But if the Sara- 
“ cens, fatigued by a repetition of injuries, should 
“ now retire and rebel ; if they should occupy 
** the castles of the mountains and sea-coast, the 
« unfortunate Christians, exposed to a double 
« attack, and placed as it were between the ham- 
“ mer and the anvil, must resign themselves to 
“ hopeless and inevitable servitude.” 136 'SYq 
must not forget, that a priest here prefers liis 
country to his religion ; and that the Moslems, 
whose alliance he seeks, were still numerous and 
powerful in the state of Sicily. 

The hopes, or at least the wishes, Conquest of 
of Falcandus, were at first gratified S SicSflJ^ 
by the free and unanimous election 
of Tancred, the grandson of the a. 3S. 1191 . 
first king, whose birth was illegitimate, but 
whose civil and military virtues shone without 
a blemish. During four years, the term of his 
life and reign, he stood in arms on the farthest 
verge of the Apulian frontier, against the 
powers of Germany ; and the restitution of a 
royal captive, of Constantia herself, without 
injury or ransom, may appear to surpass the 
most liberal measure of policy or reason. After 
his decease, the kingdom of his widow and in- 
fant son fell without a struggle ; and Henry 
pursued his victorious march from Capua to 
Palemio. The political balance of Italy was 
destroyed by his success ; and if tlie pope and 
the free cities had consulted their obvious and 
real interest, they would have combined the 
powers of earth and heaven to prevent the dan- . 
gerous union of the German empire with the 
kingdom of Sicily. But the subtle policy, for 

131 In Apulis, qxii, semper noxatate gaudentes, novarum rcrura 
studiis ^untiir, nihil arbitror spei aut fiduebe reponeadiim. 

132 Si civium tuorxim virtutem et andaciam atfcendas, - - - - mu- 
rorain etiam anibitum densis turribus circumseptum. 

1,33 Cum cnidclit.'ite jiirntica Theutonum confligat atrocitas, et 
inttt sunbustcKi lapides, et AEtlinm flagrantis incendia, &c. 

1.31 Earn partem, quam nohilEhimarurn civitatum fitlgor illustrat, 
quae et toti regno singular! meruit privilogio praeminere, nefariuin 
es,set - - - - vel barbarorum ingrm'Ci pollui." I wish to transcribe bis 
florid, but curious, description of the palace, city, and luxuriant plain 
of Palermo. ^ 

135 Vires non supiwtunt, et conatus tuos tam inopia civium, quam 
paucitas bellatorum elidunt. 

136 At vero, quia difficile est ChrLstianos in tanto rerum turbine, 
sublato regis timore Saracenos non opprimere, a Saracen! injuriis 
fatigatl ab eis coeperint dissidere, et castella forte Tnaritima vel mon- 
tanas munitiones occupaverint ; ut hinc cum Theutonicis summ4 
viitote pugnandum illinc Satacenis crebris insultibus occurrendum, 

S uid putas actnri sunt SicuU inter has depressi angustias, et velut 
iter malleum et incudem multo cum discrimine con-stituti ? hoc 
udque agent quod potenint, ut se barbaris miserabili conditione de- 
dentes, in oorum se conferant potestatem. O utinani plebis et pro- 
cerum, Christianonim et Saracenomm vota conviSiiiant ; ut tegem 
dbi concorditer digentes, barbaros totis viribus, toto conanime, to- 
tisque desideriis proturbare contendant. l*he Normans and Sidxbtnf 
appear to be conftcnmded. 
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which the Vatican has so often been praised or 
arraigned, was on this occasion blind and in- 
active; and if it were true that Celestine the 
Tliird had kicked aw'ay the Imperial crown 
from the head of the prostrate Henry, 137 such 
an act of impotent pride could serve only to 
cancel an obligation and provoke an enemy. 
The Genoese, who enjoyed a beneficial trade and 
establishment in Sicily, listened to the promise 
of his boundless gratitude and speedy depart- 
ure: 138 their fleet commanded the Straits of 
Messina, and opened the harbour of Palermo ; 
and the first act of his government was to 
abolish the privileges, and to seize the property, 
of these imprudent allies. The last hope of 
Falcandus was defeated by the discord of the 
Christians and Mahometans: they fought in 
the capital ; several thousands of the latter were 
slain ; but their surviving brethren fortified the 
mountains, and disturbed above thirty years the 
peace of the island. By the policy of Frederic 
the Second, sixty thousand Saracens were trans- 
planted to Nocera in Apulia. In their wars 
against the Roman church, the emperor and liis 
son Mainfroy were strengthened and disgraced 
by the service of the enemies of Christ ; and 
this national colony maintained their religion 
and manners in the heart of Italy, till they were 
extirpated, at the end of the thirteenth century, 
by the zeal and Pevenge of the house of Anjou. 139 
All the calamities which the prophetic orator 
had deplored, were surpassed by the cruelty and 
avarice of the German conqueror. He violated 
the royal sepulchres, and explored the secret 
treasures of the palace, Palermo, and the whole 
kingdom : the pearls and jewels, however pre- 
cious, might be easily removed ; but one hun- 
dred and sixty horses were laden with the gold 
and silver of Sicily. i*io Tiie young king, his 
mother and sisters, and the nobles of both sexes, 
were separately confined in the fortresses of the 
Alps ; and, on the slightest rumour of rebellion, 
the captives were deprived of life, of their eyes, 
or of* the hope of posterity. Constantia herself 
w'as touched with sympathy for the miseries of 
her country ; and the heiress of the Norman line 
might struggle to check her despotic husband, 
and to save the patrimony of her new-born son, 
of an emperor so famous in the next age under 

Final extinc- th^ name of Frederic the Second. 

Norman? years after this revolution, the 

A. ». ikbi. French nionarchs annexed to their 
crown the duchy of Normandy : the sceptre of 
her ancient dukes had been transmitted, by a 
grand-daughter of William the Conqueror, to 
the house of Plantagenet ; and the adventurous 

1 37 The testimony of an Englishman, of Roger deHoveclen (p. G89.), 

■will lightly weigh against the silence of German and Italian histoi^ 
(iMuratori, Annali d'ltalia, tom. x. p. 156.). The priests arid pil- 
grims, who returned from Rome, exalted, by every tale, the omni- 
potence of the holy father. ^ . 

138 Ego enim in eo cum Teutonicis manere non debeo (CaiFan, 
Annal. tlenuenses. In Muratori, Script- Rerum Italicamni, tom. vi. 

^ 139 *For the Saracens of Sicily and Nocera, see the Annals of Mu- 
ratori (tom. X. p. 149, and A. D. 1223. 1247), Giannone (tom. 
p. .385.), and of the originals, in Muratori’s Collection, Richard de 
St. Germano (tom- vii. p. 996.), Matteo Spinelli de Giovenazzo 
(tom. vii. p. 1064.), Nicholas de Jamsilla (tom- x. p. 494.), and 
Matteo Villani (tom. xiv. 1. vii. p. 103.). The last of these insinuates, 
that in reducing the Saraceas of Nocera, Charles II. csf Anjou em- 
tdoyed rather artifice Uian violence. , . ,u-v, 

144) Muratori quotes a passage from Arnold of Luhec (I. it. c. 20.), 
BepcHif thesaaros abseondltos, et omnem lapidum pretios^m et 
gemmarum gloriam, ita> ut oxunratis 160 somariis, gloriose ad t^cxam 


Normans, who had raised so many trophies in. 
France, England, and Ireland, in Apulia, Sicily, 
and the East, were lost, either in victory or ser- 
vitude, among the vanquished nations. 


CHAP. LVIL 

The Turks of the House of Seljiih — Thdr Re-- 
volt against Mahinud Conqueror of Hindo- 
sta?u — Togrul subdues Persia, and protects the 
Caliphs* — Defeat and Captivity of the Emperor 

Romanus Diogenes bp Alp Arslan 2-^oiver 

and Magnfcence of Malek Shah. — Conquest 
(f Ada Minor and Syria. — State and Oppres- 
sion of Jerusalem. •— Pilgrimages to the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

From the isle of Sicily, the reader th 35 Tuii». 
must transport himself beyond the 
Caspian Sea, to the original seat of the Turks or 
Turkmans, against whom the first crusade was 
principally directed. Their Scythian empire of 
the sixth century was long since dissolved ; but 
the name was still famous among the Greeks 
and Orientals ; and the fragments of the nation, 
each a powerful and independent people, were 
scattered over the desert from China to the 
Oxus and the Danube : the colony of Hunga- 
rians was admitted into the republic of Europe, 
and the thrones of Asia were occupied by slaves 
and soldiers of Turkish extraction. While 
Apulia and Sicily were subdued by the Norman 
lance, a swarm of these Northern shepherds over- 
spread the kingdoms of l^ersia : their princes of 
the race of Seljuk erected a splendid and solid 
empire from Saniarcand to the confines of 
Greece and Egypt ; 'Rnd the Turks have main- 
tained their dominion in Asia Minor, till the 
victorious crescent has been planted on the 
dome of St. Sophia- 

One of the greatest of the Turkish 
princes was Mahm ood or Mahmud, t Gameridi. ^ 
the Gaznevide, who reigned in the 102 s. 

eastern provinces of Persia, one thousand years 
after the birth of Christ. His father Sebectagi 
was the slave of the slave of the slave of the com- 
mander of the faithful. But in this descent of 
servitude, the first degree was merely titular, 
since it was filled by the sovereign of Trans- 
ox iana and Chorasan, who still paid a nominal 
allegiance to the caliph of Bagdad. The second 
rank was that of a minister of state, a lieutenant 
of the Samanides,2 who broke, by bis revolt, the 
bonds, of political slavery. But the third step 
was a state of real and domestic servitude in the 

suam redierit. Roger de Hoveden, wh,o tnentions the violation of the 
royal tombs and compRes, computes the spoil of Salenio at 2011,000 
ounces of gold (p. 746.). On these occasions, I am almcKst tempted to 
exclaim with the listening maid in La Fontaine, '' Je voudrois hien 
** avoir ce qui manque.’* 

1 I am indebted for his character and history to n’Herbelot (Bib- 
liothdque Orientale, Mahmtid, p. 533— 537 .). .M . de Guigiies (Histoire 
des Huns, tom. ill. p. 155- 173.), and our countryman Colonel Alex- 
ander Dow (vol. i. p. 23- S3.>. In the two fir.«kt volumes of his His. 
tory of Hindoslan, be styles himself the translator of the Persian 
Ferishta ; but in his florid text, it is not easy to distinguisli the version 
and the original. 

2 The dynasty of the Samanides continued 125 years, A. D. 8, 4— 
999, under ten princes- See their succession and ruin, in the Tables 
of M. de Guienes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 404—406.). They were 
foUowed by the Gtucnevides, A. D- 999—1183 (see tom. 1. p. 239, 
240.). Hla divisiim of nations disturbs the series of time and 
place. 
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p. S'^5.1. it IS interpreted AvroxptJtTiitp, BeurtXtvc 'SiamXtmVf by the 
Ky/andne ivriters txf ifie xith ceatury; and tlie name {Sw^ramo^, 
halda-ias) L> faniilJarly employed in the Greek and. I^atin ianguage^^ 
after it had passed iVom the Gaznevides to the Seijokidwt and otlter 
eniir.efAsta and ERv^Jt. Ducange (Dissertation xvi. sar Joimraie, 
p !ii3Si-240. Glohs, Gfasc- et Lsitin.) labours to Jind the title trf Sultan, 
lit Che andeitt kingdom of Persia ; but his praoik axe mere shadows ; 
a wvjigr name in the Themes of Constantine (it. 11,}, an antidipaidiQia. 
« ZoFutras. and a medal of ICai IChosroa, xuM; ^ he belirres) the 
Sajictiuiide of the -n'h, but the i^eljukide aS Jcooteti ojf the irfiMy 
tury (De Guignes, Hwt* des Uimg, tom. i. p. S464«. 
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family of that rebel ; from which Sebectagi, by ' 
his courage and dexterity, ascended to the su- 
preme command of the city and province of 
GaznafS as the son-in-law and successor of his 
grateful master. 'Flie falling dynasty of the 
Sarnanides was at first protected, and at last 
overthrown, by their servants : and, in the public 
disorders, the fortune of Mahmud continually 
increased. For him the title of sultan‘s was 
first invented ; and his kingdom was enlarged 
from Transoxiana to the neighbourhood of 
Ispahan, from the shores of the Caspian to the 
mouth of the Indus. But the principal source 
of his fame and riches was the holy w'ar which 
he waged against the Gentoos of Hindostan. 

‘ In this foreign narrative I may not 

consume a page; and a volume 
int«> Hindostan. scarcely suffice to recapitu- 

late the battles and sieges of his twelve expedi- 
tions. Never was the Musulman hero dismayed 
by the inclemency of the seasons, the height of 
the mountains, the breadth of the rivers, the bar- 
renness of the desert, the multitudes of the 
enemy, or the formidable array of their elephants 
of war.s The sultan of Gazna surpassed the 
limits of the conquests of Alexander : after a 
march of three months, over the hills of Cashmir 
and Tiiibet, he reached the famous city of 
Kinnogc,® on the Upper Ganges: and, in a 
naval combat on one of the branches of the 
Indus, he fought and vanquished four thousand 
boats of the natives. Dehli, Labor, and Multan, 
were compelled to open their gates: the fertile 
kingdom of Guzarat attracted his ambition, and 
tempted bis stay ; and his avarice indulged the 
fruitless project of discovering the golden and 
aromatic isles of the Southern Ocean, On the 
payment of a tribute, the'^rqjiaAx preserved their 
dominions ; the people, their lives and fortunes; 
but to the religion of Hindostan, the zealous 
Musulman was cruel and inexorable; many 
hundred temples, or pagodas, w'cre levelled with 
the ground; many thousand idols were de- 
molished ; and the servants of the prophet were 
stimulated and rewarded by the precious mate- 
rials of which they were composed. The pagoda 
of Sumnat was situate on the promontory of 
Guzarat, in the neighbourhood of Diu, one of 
tine hat remaining possessions of the Portu- 
guese.? It was endowed with the revenue of 
two thousand villages ; two thousand Brahmins 
were consecrated to the service of the deity, 
w'hom they washed each morning and evening 
in water from the distant Ganges ; the subordi- 
nate ministers consisted of three hundred musi- 
cians, three hundred barbers, and five hundred 
dancing girls, conspicuous for their birth or 
beauty. Three sides of tlie temple were pro- 

3 Gaziuili bortos non habet ; est emporinm et domicilium mer- 
caruraj Iti'ik-re. Abulftcia: (Jeop-aplu t 9 b. xxliJ. p. 349. 

DTi ■ rjje'ot, p. 3{*i4. It ha,i not been visited by am modem traveller. 

I By the a>nl).iiihadt>r of the caliph of Bmidad, vbo employ^ 
a}u.in or Chaldaic wopl that signifies ibrdand mtuier (U^erbel 
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tected by the ocean, the narrow isthmus w^as 
fortified by a natural or artificial precipice; 
and the city and adjacent country were peopled 
by a nation of fanatics. They confessed the 
sins and the punishment of Kinnoge and Dehli ; 
but if the impious stranger should presume to 
approach iMr holy precincts, he would surely be 
overwhelmed by a blast of the divine vengeance. 
By this challenge, the faith of Mahmud was 
animated to a personal trial of the strength of 
this Indian deity. Fifty thousand of his wor- 
shippers were pierced by the spear of the Mos- 
lems ; the walls were scaled ; the sanctuary was 
profaned ; and the conqueror aimed a blow of 
his iron mace at the head of the idol. The 
trembling Brahmins are said to have offered ten 
millions sterling for his ransom; and it was 
urged by the wisest counsellors, that -the de- 
struction of a stone image would not change 
the hearts of the Gentoos ; and that such a sum 
might be dedicated to the relief of the true 
believers. Your reasons,” replied the sultan, 
« are specious and strong ; but never in the 
“ eyes of posterity shall Mahmud appear as a 
“ merchant of idols.** He repeated his blows, 
and a treasure of pearls and rubies, concealed 
in the belly of the statue, explained in some 
degree the devout prodigality of the Brahmins. 
The fragments of the idol were distributed to 
Gazna, Mecca, and Medina. Bagdad listened 
to the edifying tale ; and Mahmud was saluted 
by the caliph with the title of guardian, of the 
fortune and faith of Mahomet. 

From the paths of blood, and such ^ ^ 

IS the history of nations, I cannot 
refuse to turn aside to gather some flowers of 
science or virtue. The name of Mahmud the 
Gaznevide is still venerable in the East; his 
subjects enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and 
peace ; his vices were concealed by the veil of 
religion ; and two familiar examples will testify 
his justice and magnanimity, I. As he sat in 
the Divan, an unhappy subject bowed before the 
throne to accuse the insolence of a Turkish 
soldier who had driven him from his house and 
bed. “ Suspend your clamours,” said Mahmud, 
“ inform me of liis next visit, and ourself in 
“ person will judge and punish the offender.” 
Tile sultan followed his guide, invested the house 
with his guards, and extinguishing the torches, 
pronounced the death of the criminal, who had 
been seized in the act of rapine and adultery. 
After the execution of his sentence, the lights 
were rekindled, Mahmud fell prostrate in prayer, 
and rising from the ground, demanded some 
homely fai'e, which he devoured with the vora- 
ciousness of hunger. The poor man, whose 
injury he had avenged, was unable to sup- 

5 Ferishta (apud Dow^Hist. of Hindostan, vot. i. p. 49.) mentions 
the report of a Run in the Indian army. But as I am slow in believine 
this premature (A. D. lOOS.) use of artillery, I must desire to scru- 
ttnise first the text, md then the authority of Ferishta, who lived in 
the Mogul court in the last century. 

Falimbothra), is marked in latitude 
F u 1 n-Anville (Antiqtiitfe de I'lnde, p. 60 
-02.), corrected by the local Imowledge of raa}GT Bennel (in his ex- 
Memoir on lus Map of Hindoostan, p. 37—45.) ; 300 jewellers, 
^0*0W shops for the areca nuts 60,000 of musicians, &:c. (Abul^ 
P* will allow ^ 

Ferishta (Dow, vol. i. p. 66.1. 
ConstUt Abulfeda (p. ^72.)* and ReanU’a Map of Hindoostan.^ ^ 
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press his astonishment and curiosity; and the 
courteous monarch condescended to explain the 
motives of .this singular behaviour. “ I had rea- 
son to suspect that none except one of my sons 
could dare to perpetrate such an outrage ; and 
1 extinguished the hghtSj that my justice might 
“ be blind and inexorable. My prayer was a 
“ thanksgiving on the discovery of the offender ; 
“ and so painful was my anxiety^ that I had 
“ j>assed three days without food since the first 
“ moment of your complaint.” II. The sultan 
of Gazna had declared war against the dynasty 
of the Bowides, the sovereigns of the western 
Persia; he was disarmed by an epistle of the 
sultana mother, and delayed his invasion till the 
manhood of her son.8 During the life of my 
“ husband,” said the artful regent, “ I was ever 
“'apprehensive of your ambition: he was a 
“ prince and a soldier worthy of your arms. He 
“ is now no more : his sceptre has passed to a 
“ woman and a child, and you dure not attack 
“ their infancy and weakness. How inglorious 

would be your conquest, how shameful your 
** defeat ! and yet the event of war is in the 
“ hand of the Almighty.” Avarice was the 
only defect that tarnished the illustrious cha- 
racter of Mahmud; and never has that passion 
been more richly satiated. The Orientals ex- 
ceed the measure of credibility in the account of 
millions of gold and silver, such as the avidity of 
man has never accumulated ; in the magnitude 
of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, such as have 
never been produced by the workmanship of 
nature.^^ Yet the soil of Hindostan is impreg- 
nated with precious minerals ; her trade, in every 
age, has attracted the gold and silver of the 
world ; and her virgin spoils were rifled by the 
first of the Mahometan conquerors. His beha- 
viour, in the last days of his life, evinces the 
vanity of these possessions, so laboriously won, 
so dangerously held, and so inevitably lost. He 
surveyed the vast and various chambers of the 
treasury of Gazna ; burst into tears ; and again 
closed the doors, without bestowing any portion 
of the w'ealth which he could no longer hope to 
preserve. The following day he reviewed the 
state of his military force ; one hundred thou- 
sand foot, fifty-five thousand horse, and thirteen 
hundred elephants of battle, He again wept 
the instability of human greatness ; and his grief 
was embittered by the hostile progress of the 
Turkmans, whom he had introduced into the 
heart of his Persian kingdom. 

, In the modern depopulation of 
einip-ation of Asia, the regular operation oi go- 
Turkmlns.'^’' vermneiit and agriculture is con- 
A.D. 980-1028. the neighbourhood of cities ; 

and tlio distant country is abandoned to the 
pastoral tribes of Arabs, Curds, and Turk- 
mans.-^ Of the last-mentioned people, two 

8 D’Herbelot), Biblioth^qne Orientale, p. .W. Yet these letters, 
apophthegms, &c. are rarely the language of the heart, or the motives 

° Fw instance, a ruby of four hundred and fifty miskals (Dow. toI. J. 
p. 53.), or !dx pounds three ounces-, the largest in the tteastiry ot l^U 
■weighed seventeen miskals ( Voyages de Tavernier, partie d- P* 

It is true, that in the East ail coloured stones are called rubies (p.555.), 
and that Tavernier saw three larger and more iirecious amtmg the 
jewels de notre grand roi, le plus imibsant et plus magmfique de tous 
lesroisdelatei«e(p.37fi.). . . , . 

10 Dow, vol. i. p. 05. The sovereign of Kinnoge is stud to have pos- 
seisi^d 2500 elephants (Ahuifed. Creograph. tab- xv. p. 274,). From 


considerable branches extend on either side ot 
the Caspian Sea : the western colony can muster 
forty thousand soldiers; the eastern, less ob- 
vious to the traveller, but more strong and 
populous, has increased to the number of one 
hundred thousand families. In the midst of 
civilised nations, they preserve the manners of 
the Scythian desert, remove their encampments 
with the change of seasons, and feed their cattle 
among the ruins of palaces and temples. Their 
docks and herds are their only riches; their 
tents, either black or w^hite, according to the 
colour of the banner, are covered with felt, and 
of a circular form ; their winter apparel is a 
sheepskin ; a robe of cloth or cotton their sum- 
mer garment : the features of the men are harsh 
and ferocious ; the countenance of their women 
is soft and pleasing. Their wandering life 
maintains the spirit and exercise of arms ; they 
fight on horseback; and their courage is dis- 
played in frequent contests with each other and 
with their neighbours. For the licence of pas- 
ture they pay a slight tribute to the sovereign 
of the land ; but the domestic jurisdiction is in 
the hands of the chiefs and elders. The first 
emigration of the Eastern Turkmans, the most 
ancient of their race, may be ascribed to the 
tenth century of the Christian aera.i!^ In the 
decline of the caliphs, and the weakness of their 
lieutenants, the barrier of the Jaxartes was often 
violated : in each invasion, after the victory or 
retreat of their countrymen, some w^an dering 
tribe, embracing the Mahometan faith, obtained 
a free encampment in the spacious plains and 
pleasant climate of Transoxiana and Carizme. 
The Turkish slaves who aspired to the throne 
encouraged these emigrations, which recruited 
their armies, awed their subjects and rivals, and 
protected the fi-ontier against the wilder natives 
of Turkestan; and this policy was abused by 
Mahmud the Gaznevide beyond the example of 
fonner times. He was admonished of his error 
by a chief of the race of Seljuk, who dwelt in 
the territory of Boebara. The sultan had en- 
quired W'hat supply of men he could furnish for 
military service. “ If you send,” replied Ismael, 
“ one of these arrows into our camp, fifty thou- 
“ sand of your servants wdll mount on horse- 
“ back.” And if that number,” continued 
Mahmud, “should not be suiSident?” “ Send 
“ this second arrow to the horde of Balik, and 
“ you will find fifty thousand more.” “ But,” 
said tlie Gaznevide, dissembling his anxiety, 
“ if I should stand in need of the whole force 
“ of your kindred tribes ? ” “ Despatch my 

“ bow,” was the last reply of Ismael, “ and as 
“ it is circulated around, the summons will be 
** obeyed by two hundred thousand horse.” 
The apprehension of such formidable friend- 
ship induced Mahmud to transport the most 

■these Indian stories, the reader may correct a note in p. 79. ; or friirn 
that note be may conrea these stories. 

H See a jBSt and natural picture of these pastoral mannm, in the 
history of William archbishop of Tyre (h i. c. vti. in the (iesta THi 

S 9r Francos, p. 633, 634.), and a vaSnahle note by tl\e editor of tlie 
i^oire Gt?n&Iogique des Tatars, p. 53,5—5.38. 

12 The first emigrations of the Turkmans, and doubtful origin of 
the Sehutians, may be traced in the laborious History ot the Huns, 
by M. de Guigues (tom. i. Tables Chronoloaiques, 1. v- tom. iii. 1. vii. 
ix. x.>, and 3ie Biblioibeque Orientale of DPcrhelot (p. 799-802. 
897— 901-), Elinacin (Hist. Saracexu p* 33X— 533.), and AbulpharftH 
gius (Dyo^. p. 221> 222.). 
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chael, the son of Selj oh, wliose surname wa^ 
immortalised in the greatness of his posterity. 
The sultan Mahmud, who valued himself on 
his skill in national genealogy, professed his 
ignorance of the family of Seljuk ; yet the 
father of that race appears to have been a chief 
of power and renown. For a daring intrusion 
into the haram of his prince, Seljuk was ba- 
nished from Turkestan ; with a numerous tribe 
of his friends and vassals, lie passed the Jaxartes, 
encamped in the neighhourhoocl of Samarcand, 
embraced the religion of Mahomet, and acquired 
the crown of martyrdom in a war against the 
infidels. His age, of an hundred and seven 
years, surpassed the life of his son, and Seljuk 
adopted the care of his two grandsons, Togrul 
Your enemies,” they repeat- and Jaafar ; the eldest of whom, at the age of 
■ ‘ a swarm of fortj^-live, was invested with the title of sultan, 
and, unless in the royal city of Nishabur. Reign ana 
The blind detei*mination of chance TtJSBegf 
was justified by the virtues of the a-d. loss-ioas. 
successful candidate. It would be superfluous 
to praise the valour of a Turk ; and the am- 
bition of Togrul ^8 was equal to his valour 
By his arms the Gaznevides were expelled from 
the eastern kingdoms of Persia, and gradually 
driven to the banks of the Indus, in search of a 
softer and more wealthy conquest. In the West 
he annihilated the dynasty of the Bowides j and 
the sceptre of Irak passed from the Persian 
to the Turkish nation. The princes who had 
felt, or who feared, the Seljukian arrows, bow’-ed 
their heads in the dust 5 by the conquest of 
Aderbijan, or Media, he approached the Roman 
confines; and the shepherd presumed to de- 
spatch an ambassador, or herald, to demand the 
tribute and obedience of the emperor of Con- 
stantinople, In his own dominions, Togrul 
w'as the father of his soldiers and people ; by a 
firm and equal administration, Persia was re- 
lieved from the evils of anarchy ; and the same 
hands which had been imbrued in blood became 
the guardians of justice and the public peace. 
The more rustic, perhaps the wusest, portion of 
the Turkmans -0 continued to dwell in the tents 
of their ancestors; and, from the Oxus to the 
Euphrates, these military colonies were pro- 
tected and propagated by their native princes. 
L, j But the Turks of the court and city were refined 
by business and softened by pleasure : they 
imitated the dress, language, and manners, of 
Persia; and the royal palaces of Hishabur and 
Rei displayed the order and magnificence of a 
great monarchy. The most deserving of the 
Arabians and Persians were promoted to the 


obnoxious tribes into the heart of Cliorasan, 
%vhere they would be separated from their 
brethren by the river Oxus, and enclosed on all 
sides by tlje walls of obedient cities. But the 
face of the counti-y was an object of temptation 
rather than terror ; and the vigour of govern- 
ment was relaxed by the absence and death of 
the sultan of Gazna. The shepherds were con- 
verted into robbers ; the bands of robbers w^ere 
collected into an army of conquerors : as far as 
Ispahan and the Tigris, Persia w^as afflicted by 
their predatory inroads ; and the Turkmans were 
not ashamed or afraid to measure their courage 
and numbers with the proudest sovereigns of 
Aaa, Massoud, the son and successor of Mah- 
mud, had too long neglected the advice of his 
wisest Omrahs. “ 
edty urged, ** were in their origin 
ants ; they are now little snakes ; 

« tliey be instantly crushed, they will acquire 
« the venom and magnitude of serpents.” After 
some alternatives of truce and hostility, after the 
repulse or partial success of his lieutenants, the 
sultan marched in person against the Turkmans, 
who attacked him on all sides with barbarous 
shouts and irregular onset. ‘‘ Massoud,” says 
the Persian historian, plunged singly to op- 
^ pose the torrent of gleaming arms, exhibiting 
such acts of gigantic force and valour as never 
They defeat the “king had before displayed. A 
friends, roused by his 
A. D. 1038 . « words and actions, and that in- 

Hate honour which inspires the brave, seconded 
^ their lord so well, that wheresoever he turned 
^ Ms fatal sword, the enemies w^ere mowed 
down, or retreated before him. But now, 
^ when victory seemed to blow on Ms standard, 
** misfortune was active behind it ; for when he 
“ looked round, he beheld almost his whole 
srmjf excepting that body he commanded in 
person, devouring the paths of flight,” The 
Gaznevide was abandoned by the cowardice or 
treachery of some generals of Turkish race ; and 
tills memorable day of Zendecan founded in 
Persia tiie dynasty of the shepherd kings, 

Pjrmtv of the Victorious Turkmans imme- 

diately proceeded to the election 
of a king; and, if the probable 
tale of a Latin historian deserves any credit, 
they determined by lot the choice of their new 
master. A number of arrows were successively 
inscribed with the name of a tribe, a family, and 
a candidate ; tliey were drawn from the bundle 
by the hand of a child ; and the important prize 
was obtained by Togrul Beg, the son of Ali- 


15 Dow, Hkt. of Hindostan, voU i. p. 89- 95—98. I have copied 
tisis pass^e as a mecimea of the Persian manner; but I suspect, that 

S some odd fatajlty. the style of F«iishta has been improved by that 

14 The Zeodetan of DTIeihelot (p. 1028,), the Pindaka of Dow 
(vcd. i. p. 97.), is probably the Dandwaekan of Abulfeda (Geograph. 
p, 3t5. R®ske), a small town of Chorasan, two days' journey from 
Alatfi, and renowned through the East for the producUmi and manu- 

15 The Bysantine historians (Cedrenus, tom. ii. p, 766, 767. Zb. 
»ata%toro. it. p. 256. Nicephoriis Bryeanius, p. 21.) have ctttifimndM, 
in this revolution, the truth of time and place, of names and per> 

S of causes and events. The ifirnotance and rarors of these Greeks 
id» I shall ite stop to nnrav^) may inspire some distrust of the 
stoity of C^raxares and Cyrus, as it is tola by their most dioqueat pws 

dt.'CeisMC.. v:,.::'',".,,' ' ' . 

16 Willerm. Tyr. 1. i. e. 7. p. 653. The dirmation by arrows is 
jacient and fiunous in the East. 

17 D'HefrieW.w.SOl. YetelUartbeihartittneo^^ 
became thixQ’Wrth in lineal desceotfrom thfeat^Afraab^^- 


gave a different cast to flattery and fable ; and the historian Mirkond 
derives the Seljukides from Alankavah, the virgin mother (p. 801, 
col. 2.). If they be the same as the Zulmts of Almlehazi Bahader 
Khan (Hist. (Jendalogique, p. 148.), we quote in their favour the most 
weighty evidence of a Tartar prince, himself the descendant of Zingis, 
Alankavah, or Alancu, and Ogus! Khan. 

18 By a slight corruption, Togrul Beg is the Tangxoli-pix of the 
Greeks. His reign and character are faithfully exhibited Tby DTIer- 
belot (Biblioth^que Orientale, p. 1027, 1028.) and De Guignes (Hist, 
des Huns, tom. iii. p. 189—201.). 

19 Cedreims, tom.H. p. 774, 775. Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 257. With 
their usual knowledge of Oriental affairs, they describe the ambassador 
as a aher^, who, like the syncellus of the patriarch, was the vicar and 
successor of tlie cahph. 

20 From William of Tyre, I have borrowed this distinction of Turks 
and Turkmans, which at least is popular and convenient, The names 
are the same, and the addition of »««« is of the same imimrt in the 
Persic and Teutonic idioms. Pew critics will adopt the e^mology of 
James de Vitiy (Hist. Hierosol. 1. i. o. 11, p, lOCl,), of Turcomani, 
quasi Tiff-a et Omam, a mixed people. 
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lioiiours of the state ; and the whole body of the 
Turkish nation embraced with fervour and sin- 
cerity the religion. of Mahomet. The northern 
swarms of barbarians, wdio overspread both 
Europe and Asia, have been irreconcilably se- 
parated by the consequences of a similar con- 
duct. Among the Moslems, as among the 
Christians, their vague and local traditions have 
yielded to the reason and anthority of the pre- 
vailing system, to the fame of antiquity, and 
the consent of nations. But the triumph of the 
Koran is more pure and meritorious, as it w'as 
not assisted by any visible splendour of worship 
which might allure the Pagans by some resem- 
blance of idolatry. The first of the Seijuldan 
sultans w'as conspicuous by his zeal and faith : 
each day he repeated the five prayers which are 
enjoined to the true believers: of each week, 
the two first days were consecrated by an extra- 
ordinary fast; and in every city a moscli w’-as 
completed, before Togrul presumed to lay the 
foundations of a paiace.^i 

He delivers With the belief of the Koran, the 

ofnagffi. son of Seljuk imbibed a lively re- 

A. I). 1055 . Terence for the successor of the 
prophet. But that sublime character w-as still 
disputed by the caliphs of Bagdad and Egypt, 
and each of the rivals was solicitous to prove his 
title in the judgment of the strong, though illi- 
terate, barbarians. Mahmud the Gaznevide 
had declared himself in favour of the line of 
Abbas; and had treated with indignity tlie robe 
of honour w'hich was presented by the Fatimite 
ambassador. Yet the ungrateful Hashemite had 
changed with the change of fortune; he ap- 
plauded the victory of Zendecan, and named the 
Seljukian sultan his temporal vicegerent over 
the Moslem world. As Togrul executed and 
enlarged this important trust, he was called to 
the deliverance of the caliph Cayera, and obeyed 
the holy summons, which gave a new^ kingdom 
to his anns.^s In the palace of Bagdad, the 
commander of the faithful still slumbered, a 
venerable phantom. His servant or master, the 
princ<> of the Bowides, could no longer protect 
him from the insolence of meaner tyrants ; and 
the Euphrates and Tigris were oppressed by the 
revolt of the Turkish and Arabian emirs. The 
presence of a conqueror was implored as a bless- 
ing ; and the transient mischiefs of fire and 
sword were excused as the sharp but salutary 
remedies which alone could restore the health 
of the republic. At the liead of an irresistible 
force, the sultan of Persia marched from Ha- 
madan: the proud were crushed, the prostrate 
were spared ; the prince of the Bowides disap- 
peared ; the heads of tlie most obstinate rebels 
were laid at the feet of Togrul ; and be infiicted 
a lesson of obedience on the people of Mosul 
and Bagdad. After the chastisement of the 
guilty, and tlie restoration of peace, the royal 
shepherd accepted the reward of his labours; 
and a solemn comedy rcqmcsented tbe triumph 

21 Hist. Gdiidrale ties Hims, tom, iii. p. iG6, 167. M. d,e 
Uuigaes quotes Abulniaha>.en, an historian of Egypt. 

22 Consult the Bihlioth6<iue Onentale, m the aiticlcs of the JMff- 
mAv, Caher, and Cafem, and the Annals of Jblmanin and Abulplia- 

this carious ceremony, I am indebted to M . de Guipes 
Item. iii. p. 197, 198.}, and that learned aatlio)i: is obliged to Ikndan, 


of religious prejudice over barbarian poiver.^^ 
The Turkish sultan embarked on , 
the Tigris, landed at the gate of * 

Racca, and made his public entry on horseback. 
At the palace-gate he respectfully dismounted, 
and walked on foot, preceded by his emirs with- 
out arms. The caliph was seated behind his 
black veil : the black garment of the Abbassides 
was cast over his sliouklers, and he held in his 
hand the stall'of the apostle of God. The con- 
queror of the East kissed the ground, stood 
some time in a modest posture, and was led 
toivards the throne by the vizir and an interpreter. 
After Togrul had seated liimself on another 
throne, his commission was pulilicly read, which 
declared him the temporal lieutenant of the 
vicar of the prophet. He was successively in- 
vested with seven robes of honour, and presented 
with seven slaves, tlie natives of the seven cli- 
mates of the Arabian empire. His mystic veil 
W'as perfumed witli musk; two crowns were 
placed on his head ; two cimeters were girded 
to his side, as the symbols of a double reign 
over the East and West. After this ir.augur- 
ation, the sultan was prevented from prostrating 
himself a second time ; but he twice kissed the 
hand of the commander of the faithful, and his 
titles were proclaimed by tlie voice of heralds 
and the applause of the Moslems. In a second 
visit to Bagdad, the Seljukian prince again res- 
cued the caliph from his enemies ; and, devoutly, 
on foot, led the bridle of his mule from tl:e 
prison to the palace. Their alliance was ce- 
mented by the marriage of Togrid’s sister with 
the successor of the prophet. Without reluct- 
ance he had introduced a Turkish virgin into 
his haram ; but Cayem proudly refused his 
daughter to the sultan, disdained to mingle the 
blood of the Hashemites with the blood of a 
Scythian shepherd ; and protracted the nego- 
tiation many months, till the gradual diminution 
of his revenue admonished him that he w'as still 
in the hands of a master. The royal nuptials 
were followed by the deatli of Togrul ami death, 
himself : as he left no children, 

his nephew Alp Arslan succeeded to the title 
and prerogatives of sultan ; and liis name, after 
that of the caliph, was pronounced in the public 
prayers of the Moslems. Yet in this revolution, 
the Abbassides acquired a larger measure of 
liberty and power. On the throne of Asia, the 
Turkish monarchs w’ere less jealous of the do- 
mestic administration of Bagdad ; and the com- 
manders of the faithful were relieved from the 
ignominious vexations to which they had been 
exposed by the presence and poverty of the Per- 
sian dynasty. 

"Since the fall of the caliphs, the ^urkat 
discord and degeneracy of the Sa- invade the 

, , A ‘ j’ Eomauem- 

racens respected the Asiatic pro- pire. 
vinces of Rome; which, by the 
victories of Nicephoros, Zimisces, and Basil, 
had been extended as far as Antioch and the 

whooom|K»e5 in Arabic the history of the SeIJ«l£ide&{tom.v* 

1 am jCTorant of his ajH*, country, and characser. 

24 Jsixiem anno (A-H* 455) obiJt i»3rinceps Tf^ynilbecns - . - . yes 
fnit Clemens, p)rud«i.s, ct peritos repnandi, enjus i error corda morta 
Hum invasarat, ita nt otiedirent ei rews atque sid ipstiin scriberent, 
Elmacin, Hiet. Saracen, p. M2, vers. , 
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Ilia. Twenty-five worship of their fathers. The change, however, 
,il, his successors was not sincere or universal ; and, througli ages 
L unknown race of of servitude, the Georgians have maintained the 
y^thian valour with succession of their princes and bishops. Eut a 
es, and the art and race of men, whom nature has cast in her most 

r. 25 The myriads perfect mould, is degraded by poverty, igno- 
a frontier of six ranee, and vice ; their profession, and still more 

X) Arzeroum, and their practice, of Christianity is an empty name ; 

id thirty thousand and if they have emerged from heresy, it is only 

fice to the Arabian because they are too illiterate to remember a 

grul did not make metaphysical creed."? 

on on the Greek The false or genuine magnanimity Theemi>^oi: 
way from the open of Midmiud the Gaznevide was not 

without glory or imitated by Alp Arslan; and he ‘4^-33. loGs - 1071 . 

1 Armenian city; attacked without scruple the Greek empress 

continued or sus- Eudocia and her children. His almmiing pro- 
’ events; and the gress compelled her to give herself and her 
igions renewed the sceptre to the hand of a soldier ; and Eomanus 
queror of Asia, -6 Diogenes was invested with thjs Imperial purple. 
Arslan, the valiant His patriotism, and perhaps* his pride, urged 
;e of the popular him from Constantinople within two months 
; and the successor after his accession ; and the next campaign he 
less and generosity most scandalously took the field during the holy 
5 sed the Euphrates festival of Easter. In the palace, Diogenes was 
ivalry, and entered no more than the husband of Eudocia ; in the 
ppadocia, to which camp, he w’as the emperor of the Romans, and 
fame and wealth lie sustained that character with feeble resources. 
File solid structure and iiivincilile courage. By his spirit and suc- 
e carried away the cess, the soldiers were taught to act, the subjects 
;d with gold and to hope, and the enemies to fear. The Turks 
lies of the tutelar had penetrated into the heart of Phrygia ; but 
were now covered the sultan himself had resigned to his emirs the 
rust of antiquity, prosecution of the war ; and tlieir numerous do- 
st of Armenia and tachments were scattered over Asia in the sccu- 
ved by Alp Arslan, rity of conquest. Laden with spoil, and careless 
title of a kingdom, of discipline, they were separately surprised and 
re annihilated : the defeated by the Greeks ; the activity of the em- 
ielded by the mer- peror seemed to multiply his presence ; and while 
y Strangers without they heard of his expedition to Antioch, the 
arms, and recruits enemy felt his sword on the hills of Trebizond. 
line. The loss of In three laborious campaigns, the Turks were 
lie news of a day ; driven beyond the Euphrates ; in the fourth and 
ther surprised nor last, Romanus undertook the deliverance of Ar-. 
eeply infected with menia. The desolation of the land obliged him 
i errors, had been to transport a supply of two months’ provisions ; 
i mother into the and he marched forwards to the siege of Blalaz- 
'oods and valleys of kerd,3o an important fortress in the midway be- 
renuoiisly defended tween the modern cities of Arzeroum and Van, 
Iberians ; but tlie His army amounted, at the least, to one hundred 
alek were indefati- thousand men. The troops of Constantinople 
captives were com- w^ere reinforced by the disorderly multitudes of 
IS well as temporal, Phrj’^gia and Cappadocia ; but the real strength 
r collars and brace- was composed of the subjects and allies of 
e of ignominy, was Europe, the legions of Macedonia, and the squa- 
till adhered to the drons of Bulgaria; the Uzi, a Moldavian horde, 

imans, see in general the perfect Being; Iiut his bigotrj- is forced to confess, that they were soon 

s, Sevliues the continuator afterwards di^charged on the orthodox Romans. 

Cttisar. Tiie two tirst of 28 Had the name of Georgians been knowti to the Greeks (Stritter, 

yet such were the Greeks, Meinoria? Byxant. tom. iv. lU^rica], I should derive it from their agri- 

scarcely disceniible. For culture, as the SievSai. yecopyot of Herodotus (1. iv. c. 18. p. 289. edit. 
ttflTHerbelot (.see titles of Wesseling). But it appears only since the crusades, among the La- 
:Gujgne» (Hist, des Huns, tins (Jac. a Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosol. c. 79. p. 1095.) and Orientals 
m’Herbelot, p. 407 and was devoutly borrowed from St. George of 
•mpeoMwov KareufTpa^y^va*. Cappadocia. 

r, 6 Meuce^mwAXe^- il9 Mosheim, Institut. Hist, Eccles. p. 632* See in Chardin’s Tra- 
ms, torm ii. p, 791. The yels (tom. i. p. 171—174.), the manners and religion of this handsome 

tnd the Turks had learned hut worthless nation. See the pedigree of their prince.^ from Adam 

ander Dulcarndn {D'Her- to the present century, in the Tables of M. de Guignes (tom. i. p. 433 

— ' 438 ^ 

hp/ittumt wMcotww Kxtt Si 30 This city is mentioned by Con.stantine Porphyrogenitus (de Ad- 
jAwv fp>fcrmK^i«i eOfMtnv ministrat. Imperii, 1, ii. c, 44. p. 119.), and the Byzantines of the 
4., wbcweamhieaotis con- xith century, under the name of Mantrikiertc, and by some is con- 
st lie the Nes- founded with Theodosiopolis ; but Delisle, in his notes and matts, 

lihasris die ha.s very properly fixed the situation. Abulfeda (Geograph. tab.xviii. 

tedign to tibs p. 310.) descriljcs Malasgerd as a .small town, built with black stone, 
supplied with water, witfiout trees, &c. 
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who were themselves of the Turkish race 5 Si 
and, above all, the mercenary and adventurous 
bands of French and Normans, Their lances 
were commanded by the valiant Ursel of Baliol, 
the kinsman or father of the Scottish kings, 3^ 
and were allowed to excel in the exercise of 
arms, or, according to the Greek style, in the 
practice of the Pyrrhic dance* 

ihfeat afthe On the tcport of this bold inva- 
IX 1071 , sion, which threatened his hereditary 
August. dominions, Alp Arslan flew to the 
scene of action at the head of forty thousand 
horse. 33 His rapid and skilful evolutions dis- 
tressed and dismayed the superior numbers of 
the Greeks ; and in the defeat of Basiiacius, one 
of their principal generals, he displayed the first 
example of his valour and clemency. The im- 
prudence of the emperor had separated his forces 
after the reduction of Malazkerd. It was in 
vain that he attempted to recal the mercenary 
Franks ; they refused to obey his summons ; he 
disdained to await their return : the desertion of 
the Uzi filled his mind with anxiety and sus- 
picion ; and against the most salutary advice he 
rushed forwards to speedy and decisive action. 
Had he listened to the fair proposals of the 
sultan, Romanus might have secured a retreat, ’ 
perhaps a peace ; but in these overtures he sup- 
posed the fear or weakness of the enemy, and his 
answer was conceived in the tone of insult and 
defiance. If the barbarian wishes for peace, 
let him evacuate the ground which he occupies 
** for the encampment of the Romans, and sur- 
render ids city and palace of Rei as a pledge 
“ of his sincerity.” Alp Arslan smiled at the 
vanity of the demand, but he wept the death of 
so many faithful Moslems ; and, after a devout 
prayer, proclaimed a free permission to all who 
w^ere desirous of retiring from the field. With 
his own hands he tied up his horse’s tail, ex- 
changed his bow and arrow's for a mace and 
cimeter, clothed himself in a wdiite garment, 
perfumed his body with musk, and declared that 
if he were vanquislied, that spot should be the 
place of his burial,34 The sultan himself had 
affected to cast away his missile weapons ; but 
his hopes of victory were placed in the arrow^s 
of the Turkish cavalry, w^hose squadrons were 
loosely distributed in the form of a crescent. 
Instead of the successive lines and reserves of 
the Grecian tactics, Romanus led his army in a 
single and solid phalanx, and pressed with vigour 
and impatience the artful and yielding resistance 
of the barbarians. In this desultory and fruit- 
less combat he w'asted the greater part of a 
summer’s day, till prudence and fatigue com- 
pelled him to return to his camp. But a retreat 
is always perilous in the face of an active foe ; 

SI The Uzi of the Greeks (Stritter, Xfemor. Byzant. tom. Hi. p. SiJS 
—948.) are the Gozz of the Orientals (Hist, ties Huns, toni.U. 
tom, iii. p. 3 3S, &c.). They api>ear on tlic Panuhe anti the VolRa, in 
Armenia, Syria, and Cborasan, and the name seems to have been ex- 
tended to the whole To rkman race. 
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and no sooner had the standard been turned to 
the rear than the phalanx was broken by the 
base cowardice, or the baser jealousy, of Andro- 
nicus, a rival prince, who disgraced his birth 
and the purple of the Cmsars.s^ The Turkish 
squadrons poured a cloud of arrows on this 
moment of confusion and lassitude; and the 
horns of their formidable crescent were closed 
in the rear of the Greeks. In the destruction 
of the army and pillage of the camp, it would be 
needless to mention the number of the slain or 
captives. The By zanti ne writers deplore the loss 
of an inestimable pearl ; they forget to mention 
that in this fatal day the Asiatic provinces of 
Rome W'ere irretrievably sacrificed. 

As long as a hope survived, Ro- 
manus attempted to rally and save 
the relics of his army. When the 
centre, the Imperial sitation, w^as left naked on 
all sides, and encompassed by the victorious 
Turks, he still, with desperate courage, main- 
tained the fight till the close of day, at the head 
of the brave and faithful subjects who adhered 
to his standard. They fell around him; his 
horse was slain ; the emperor was wounded ; 
yet he stood alone and intrepid, till he w'as op- 
pressed and bound by the strength of multi- 
tudes. I’he glory of this illustrious prize was 
disputed by a slave and a soldier ; a slave who 
had seen him on the throne of Constantinople, 
and a soldier whose extreme deformity had been 
excused on the promise of some signal service. 
Despoiled of his arms, his jewels, and his purple^ 
Romanus spent a dreary and perilous night on 
the field of battle, amidst a disorderly crowd of 
the meaner barbarians. In the morning the 
royal captive was presented to Alp Arslan, who 
doubted of his fortune, till the identity of the 
person was ascertained by the report of his am- 
bassadors, and by the more pathetic evidence of 
Basiiacius, who embraced with tears the feet of 
his unhappy sovereign. The successor of Con- 
stantine, in a plebeian habit, was led into the 
Turkish divan, and commanded to kiss the 
ground before the lord of Asia. He reluctantly 
obeyed ; and Alp Arslan, starting from his throne, 
is said to have planted his foot on the neck of 
the Roman emperor. 33 But the fact is doubt- 
ful ; and if, in this moment of insolence, the 
sultan complied with a national custom, the rest 
of his conduct has extorted the praise of his 
bigoted foes, and may afibrd a lesson to the most 
civilised ages- He instantly rai.sed the royal 
captive from the ground ; and thrice clasping 
his hand with tender sj'mpathy, assured him, 
that his life and dignity should be inviolate in 
the hands of a prince who had learned to respect 
the majesty of his equals and the vicissitudes oi 

to the emperor, of ■whom Ahulpharapus s&ts, cum centum hominum 
minibus, Riultisqufi eqitis et magna poiikp^ instructus. The Greeks. 
alKStain fi'om any definition of numbers. 

at The Byzantine ■writers do not t-peak so dirttinrily of the presence 
of the sultan ; he committed his forces to an eunuch, had retired to a 
distance, &c. Is it ignorance, or jeaiouw, or truth ? 

35 He was the son of the Csesar .John Pucas, brother of the emperor 
Constantine (Dvaaage, Font. Byzant. p. 165-). Nicepborus Bryen- 
hlus applauds his virtues and extenuates his faults (1. 1. p. 30. 38. 
1. 11, p, 63.). Yet he owns his enmity to Romanus, ov Ts-attv Je 
«>t?w trpof fiavtXea. Scylitzes speaks more expSicitly of hia 

^ This circmnstMice, which ■we read and doubt in Sevlitzes and 
Oomtaxttisie Manasses, is more prudently oxnitted by Niwphorus and 
ZmsmM - '■ 
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fortm&> From tlie cliran, Eoinanus was con* 
ducted to an adjacent tent, where he was served 
^vith pomp and reverence by the officers of the 
sultan, who, twice each day, seated him in the 
place of honour at his own table. In a free and 
familiar conversation of eight days, not a word, 
not a l(x>k, of insult, escaped from the con- 
queror; but he severely censured the unworthy 
subjects who had deserted their valiant prince in 
the hour of danger, and gently admonished iiis 
antagonist of some errors which he had com- 
mitted in the management of the war. In the 
preliminaries of negotiation, Alp Arslan asked 
him what treatment he expected to receive, and 
the calm indifference of the emperor displays the 
freedom of his mind. If you are cruel,” said 
he, “ you will take my life ; if you listen to 
** pride, you will drag me at your chariot 
wlieels; if you consult your interest, you will 
‘‘ accept a ransom, and restore me to my coun- 
try.” “ And what,” continued the sultan, 
would have been your own beliaviour, Iiad 
** fortune smiled on your arms?” The reply of 
the Greek betrays a sentiment, which prudence, 
and even gratitude, should have taught liiin to 
suppress. Had I vrasquished,” he fierccdy 
said, “ I would have inflicted on thy body many 
**■ a strijie.” The Turkish conqueror smiled at 
the insolence of liis captive ; observed that the 
Christian law incuicated the love of enemies and 
forgiveness of injuries ; and nobly declared, that 
fie would not imitate an example which he con- 
demned. After mature deliberation, Alp Arslan 
dictated the terms of liberty and peace, a ransom 
of a million, an annual tribute of three hundred 
and sixty tlmusand pieces of goki,37 the marriage 
of the royal children, and the deliverance of all 
the Moslems who w’ere in the power of the 
Greeks. Eomamis, with a sigh, subscribed 
this treaty, so disgraceful to the majesty of the 
empire; he was immediately invested with a 
Turki.sh robe of honour ; his nobles and patri- 
cians were restored to their sovereign ; and the 
sultan, after a courteous embrace, dismissed him 
with rich presents and a military guard. No 
sooner did he reach the confines of the empire, 
than he was informed that the palace and pro- 
vinces had disclaimed their allegiance to a cap- 
tive: a sura of two hundred thousand pieces 
was painfully collected ; and the fallen monarch 
transmitted this part of his ransom, with a sad 
confes.don of his impotence and disgrace. The 
generosity, or perhaps the ambition, of the sul- 
tan, prepared to espouse the cause of his ally ; 
hut his designs were prevented by the defeat, 
imprisonment, and death, of Rornanus Dio- 
genes.^" ' 

D».hcf.Mp J" 

Arsinn. uot appear that Alp Arslan ex- 
A.n. i(h 2 . province or city from 

the captive emperor ; and his revenge was sa- 

37 The ransom and tribut« are attested by reason and the Orientals. 
The other Orefeks are uMwlfistly silent; Imt Nirepl«HTO, Bryennius 
{.litres to atBrni, that the terms -were ovk and 

that the emperor would have pfrrfmed death to a shaaneful tneaty, 

3S 'J.'ht* defeat arid capUritv of Homamis Dio$ms may be found 
in John Heilitzes, ad calcent Cetlmti, lom. ii- 
tom, |i. »1— aS4. Nict^ihcarusBryaMiUtti. l.f. Olycas, 


3:25^327. Conutnntixw Merntmes, p. 131. 
p.343>3'14. Abul{<haraff. Ilynast. p. Star, xmernetoii., p. itis;, tuo. 

Ouigne.s, tom. iii. ]). 2117—211. IJe.4ides noy flid iWSluatntance 
Bhnaoiri and Abulpl^aragius, the historian of the Huns has cwnaalt^ 


tlsfied with the trophies of his victory, and tlio 
spoils of Anatolia, from Antioch to the Black 
Sea. The fairest part of Asia was subject to 
his laws ; twelve hundred ])rinccs, or the sons 
of princes, stood before his throne ; and two 
hundred thousand soldiers marched under liis 
banners. The sultan disdained to pursue the 
fugitive Greeks; but he meditated the more 
glorious conquest of Turkestan, the original 
seat of the house of Seljuk. He moved from 
Bagdad to the banks of the Oxiis; a bridge 
was tlirowii over the river; and twenty days 
were consumed in the passage of his troops. 
But the progress of tlie great king was retarded 
by the governor of Berzera ; and Joseph the 
Carizmian presumed to defend his fortress 
against the powders of the East. When he was 
produced a captive in the royal tent, tiie sultan, 
instead of praising his valour, severely re- 
proached his obstiiuate folly ; and tiie insolent 
replies of the rebel provoked a sentence, that 
he should be fastened to four stakes, and Kft 
to expire in that painful situation. At this 
command, the desperate Carizmian, drawing a 
dagger, nislied headlong towards the throne :■ 
the guards raised their battle-axes; their zeal 
was checked by Alp Arslan, the most skilful 
archer of the age; lie drew his boiv, but in's 
foot slipjied, the arroiv glanced aside, and he 
received in his breast the dagger of Joseph, 
who ivas instantly cut in pieces. The wound 
was mortal ; and the Turkish prince bcquealhetl 
a dying admonition to the pride of kings. “ In 
‘‘ my youth,” said Alp Arslan, 1 was advised 
by a sage, to humble myself before God ; to 
« distrust my own strength ; and never to de- 
spise the most contemptible foe, I have neg- 
“ lected these lessons ; and my neglect has been 
deservedly punished. Yesterday, as from an 
<< eminence 1 beheld the numbers, the disci- 
“ pline, and the spirit, of my armies, the earth 
“ seemed to tremble under my feet ; and I said 
in my heart, surely thou art the king of tlie 
world, the greatest and most invincible of war- 
‘‘ riors. These armies are no longer mine ; and, 
** ill the conlidence of my personal strength, I 
“ now fail by the hand of an assassin. ”39 Alp 
Arslan possessed the virtues of a Turk and a 
Musulrann ; his voice and stature commanded 
the reverence of mankind ; his face was shaded 
wdth long whiskers ; and his ample turban w'as 
fashioned in the shape of a crown. The re- 
mains of the sultan w'cre deposited in the tomb 
of the Seljukian dynasty; and the passenger 
might read and meditate this useful inscrip- 
‘‘0 YE WHO have seen the glohy 
OF Alp Aeslan exalteo to the heavens, 

EEPAIE TO MaEU, AND YOU WILL BEHOLD IT 
“ Bu riei> IN THE DUST. ” The annihilation of the 
inscription, and tlie tomb itself, more forcibly 
proclaims the instability of human greatness. 

Abulfiifla, and his epitnnuiw Benwlimnsali, a Chronicle of the Ca- 
HpES bv .Soyauthi, Al-uintahasen of E^typt, and .Novairi rsf Africa. 

39 This inten..htuis death is told hy U’UsTbflot ip. 103, ld-3.), and 
JW.de Uuijfnes (roni. iii- p. 212,21.3.), fi-oin tlieir Oriental writers; 
but neither of them hare traiihfused the spirit of Eirnachi (Hist. Sara- 
can. p. 514, 31.5.}. 

40 A critic of hich renown Hhe l-ife T>r. Johnson), who has severely 
scrutinised the epitaphs of Pope, mip'ht cavil in this sishiime inscrip- 
tion at the words “ repair to Mam,” since the reader must already )«? 
at Maru before he could ijemse the inscription. 
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Daring the life of Alp Arslan, 
sha’f. eldest son had been acknow- 
A.i>. 1072—3092. lodged as the future sultan of the 
Turks. On his fa.tlier’s death, the inheritance 
was disputed by an uncle, a cousin, and a 
brother; they drew their cimetcrs, and assem- 
bleil their followers ; and the triple victory of 
Malek Shah''i established his own reputation 
and the right of primogeniture. In every age, 
and more especially in Asia, the thirst of power 
has ins})ired the same passions, and occasioned 
the same disorders ; but, from the long series 
of civil war, it would not be easy to extract a 
sentiment more pure and magnanimous than is 
contained in a saying of the Turkish prince. On 
the eve of the battle, he performed his devotions 
at Thous, before the tomb of the Imam Kiza. As 
the sultan rose from the ground, he asked his 
vizir Nizam, who had knelt beside him, what 
had been the object of his secret petition ; 

TJiat your arms may be crowned with vic- 
tory,*" was the prudent, and, most probably, 
the sincere answer of the minister. “ For my 
part,” replied the generous Malek, I iin- 
“ plored the Lord of Hosts, that he would take 
“ from me my life and crowai, if my brother be 
“ more w'orthy than myself to reign over the 
Moslems.” The favourable judgment of Hea- 
ven w'as ratified by the caliph 5 and for the : 
first time the sacred title of comniander of the 
faithful was communicated to a barbarian. But 
this barbarian, by his personal merit, and the 
extent of his empire, was the greatest prince of 
his age* After the settlement of Persia and 
Syria, he marched at the head of innumerable 
armies to achieve the conquest of Turkestan, 
which had been undertaken by his father. In 
his passage of the Oxus, the boatmen, who had 
been employed in transporting some troops, 
compl'<?,ined, that their payment was assigned on 
the revenues of Antioch. The sultan frowned 
at this preposterous choice j but he smiled at 
the artful flattery of his vizir. “ It w'as not to 
“ postpone their reward, that I selected those 
** remote places, but to leave a memorial to 
posterity, that, under your reign, Anuuch and 
** the Oxus were subject to the same sovei'eign.” 
But this description of his limits was unjust 
and parsimonious : beyond the Oxus, he reduced 
to his obedience the cities of Bochai'a, Carizme, 
and Samarcand, and crushed each rebellious 
slave, or independent savage, w'ho dared to 
resist. IMaiek passed the Siliun or Jaxarles, the 
Just boundary of l\'rsian ci\il!sation ; the hordes 
of Turkestan yielded to his supremacy : his 
name was inserted on the coins and in the 
prayers of Cashgar, a Tartar kingdom on the 
extreme borders of China. Fiom the Chinese 
frontier, he stretched ins immediate jurisdiction 
or feudat03*y sway to the West and South, as 
far as the mountains of Georgia, the neigh- 
'll. The Biblioth^que Oi-itutale ha.*; friven tlie ^est of the rejgnof 
IVfalek fp. 5-i2, 543, 5M. tV4, ; and the Hi.'ihare (JtJnerale ile# 

Jftins (tom. iii. }>.2M--22-i.) lu?, fielded the osu.'il measure of repeti. 
tioii, emendation, and Mipplement. Without these two learned 
Frenchmen, 1 should be blind indeed in llie Eastern world. 

42 See an excellent discourse at the end of Sir William Jonts’s 
Hislo,ry of Nadir Hludt, and the anuThsof the poets Amafc, Anvari, 
llasrlikli, &c. in Oie Bibliothecme Orientale. 

43 His name was Kheder Khan. Four haj?s were placed round 
his sopha, and as he listened to tiie scm{», he cast handfuls of gold and 
Bilver to the poets (D'lierbelot, p. 107-)' All this uiiiy be true ; but 1 , 


bourhood of Coastautinople, the holy city of 
Jerusalem, and tJie spicy groves of Arabia 
Foelix. Instead of resigning himself to the 
luxury of his haram, the shepherd king, both in 
peace and war, was in action and in the field. 
By the perpetual motion of the royal camp, 
each province was successively blessed with his 
presence; and he is said to have perambulated 
twelve titnes the wide extent of his dominions, 
which surpassed the AsiaLic reign of Cyrus and 
the caliphs. Of these expeditions, the most 
pious and splendid was the pilgrimage of 
Mecca : the freedom and safety of the caravans 
were protected by his arms; the citizens and 
pilgrims were enriched by the profusion of hij 
I alms; and tlie desert was cheered by the places 
' of relief and refreshment, which he instituted 
for the use of his brethren. Hunting was the 
pleasure, and even the passion, of the sultan, 
and his train consisted of forty-seven thousand 
horses; but after the massacre of a Turkish 
chase, for each piece of game, he bestowed a 
piece of gold on tliepoor, a slight atonement, 
at the expense of the people, for the cost and 
mischief of the amusement of kings. In the 
peaceful prosperity of his reign, the cities of 
Asia were adorned with palaces and hospitals, 
with moschs and colleges; few departed from 
his divan without reward, and none without 
justice* The language and literature of Persia 
revived under the house of Seljuk;^^ and if 
Malek emulated the libemlity of a Turk less 
potent than himself,'*^ his palace might i*esound 
witli the songs of an hundred poets. The 
sultan bestowed a more serious and learned 
care on the reformation of the calendar, which 
was elfected by a genei’ul assembly of the astro- 
nomers of the East. By a law' of the prophet, 
the Moslems are confined to the irregular course 
of the lunar months ; in Persia, since tlie age 
of Zoroaster, the revolution of the sun has been 
know'll and celebrated as an annual festival; 
but after the fall of the Magian empire, the in- 
tercalation had been neglected : the fractions of 
minutes and hours were multiplied into days; 
and the date of tlie spring was removed from 
the sign of Aries to that of Pisces, The reign 
of Malek was illustrated by the QelaUmn sera ; 
and all errors, either past or future, were cor- 
rected by a computation of time, which sur- 
passes the Julian, and approaches the accuracy 
of the Gregorian style, 

In a period when Europe was insdmh. 
plunged in the deepest barbarism, a . b. 1092. 
the light and splendour of Asia may be ascidbed 
to the docility rather than the knowledge of the 
Turkish conquerors. An ample sliarc of their 
wisdom and virtue is due to a Persian vizir, 
who ruled the empire under the reigns of Alp 
Arslan and his son. Kizam, one of the most 
illustrious ministers of the East, was honoured 


dn not understand how he could reign in Transoxiana in the time of 
M.jiek Shah, and much less hrm Kheder could surpass hiui in power 
, I suspect that the lieginning, not the end, of the xith, 
.the tme seraof.hss men." ' . 

r-ee tlhardln, Voyafjes en Ferae, tom.il. p. 9.3.?. 

45 Tiifi Oelalaean ffi*ra (Oelaleddin, Ulury of the Faith, was one of 
th# name# or titl^ of Malek Shah) h fixed to the xvth of March, 
A, H. 47l> A. n; 1079. Pr. Hyde has produrod the original testinio 
nj*« the Fawan# smd Arabians (de llelljdoiie veterum Feriauruni# 
c.l6.p.«00-2ll.). 
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by tlie caliph as an oracle of religion and 
science j he was trusted by the sultan as the 
faithful vicegerent of his power and justice, 
After an administration of thirty, years, the 
fame of the vizir, his wealth, and even his 
services, were transformed into crimes. He was 
overthrown by the insidious arts of a woman 
and a rival ; and his fall was hastened by a 
rash declaration, that his cap and ink-horn, the 
badges of his oflSce, were connected by the 
divine decree with the throne and diadem of the 
sultan. At tlie age of ninety-three years, the 
venerable statesman was dismissed by his mas- 
ter, accused by his enemies, and murdered by a 
fanatic: the last words of Nizam attested his 
innocence, and the remainder of Malek’s life 
was short and inglorious. From Ispahan, the 
scene of this disgraceful transaction, the sultan 
moved to Bagdad, with the design of trans- 
planting the caliph, and of fixing his own 
residence in the capital of the Moslem world. 
The feeble successor of Mahomet obtained a 
respite of ten days ; and before the expiration 
of the term, the l>arbarian was summoned by 
the angel of death. His ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople had asked in marriage a Roman 
princess ; but the proposal was decently eluded ; 
and the daughter of Alexius, who might her- 
self have been the victim, expresses her abhor- 
rence of this unnatural conjuuction.-i^^ The 
daughter of the sultan was bestowed on the 
caliph Moctadi, with the imperious condition, 
that, renouncing the society of his wives and 
conctibines, he should for ever confine himself 
to this honourable alliance. 

. The greatness and unity of the 

SesSuSm Turkish empire expired in the per- 
son of Malek Shah. His vacant 
throne was disputed by his brother and. his four 
sons ; and, after a series of civil wars, the treaty 
which reconciled the surviving candidates con- 
firmed a lasting separation in the Ferdan dy- 
nasty, the eldest and principal branch of the 
house of Seljuk. The three younger dynasties 
■were those of Kerjuan, of Syria^ and of Roum : 
the first of these commanded an extensive, 
though obscure, “^7 dominion on tlie shores of 
tJie Indian Ocean ; -is the second expelled the 
Arabian princes of Alej>po and Damascus ; and 
the third, our peculiar care, invaded the Roman 
provinces of Asia Minor. The generous policy 
of Malek contributed to their elevation ; he 
allowed the princes of liis blood, even those 
wdiom be had vanquished in the field, to seek 
new kingdoms worthy of their ambition ; nor 
■was he displeased that they should draw away 
the more ardent spirits, who might have dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of his reign. As the 
supreme head of his family and nation, the 
great sultan of Persia commanded the obedience 

46 She speaks cf iihis Persian ro.valt5 as KaK«dat.ptxy»ettTtf>w 

wrevtof. Anna Comnena ■was only' nine years old at the end of tlie 
jreign of Malek Shah (A. D. 1092), and when she si,»e3ks of his asfaa-s- 
dnadm, she confeiurids the saltan with the yiztr (Aiejdas, 1. vi. p. 177. 

^ 47 ^ obsOTre, thM the indnsti^ cS M. de Oui|?ne8 could only copy 


(tom, i. p. 244. tom. Ui. pm i. p. 269, &c-} the hi^Iwy, <ar ratliest li^, 
of Uje JHtljukides of Kerman, in BMiothi^ue Orientate. ■ 
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, Ti Ispalmn, and t-wenty-seven fyotn Orinuft, in rite nwislof a 
foctile connory (Voyages ea Tur<iuie et en Perse, p, 107. llO,” 


and tribute of his royal brethren : the thrones 
of Kerman and Nice, of Aleppo and Damascus; 
the Atabeks, and emirs of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, erected their standards under the shadow 
of his sceptre ; and the hordes of Turkmans 
overspread the plains of the Western Asia. 
After the death of Malek, the bands of union 
and subordination were relaxed and finally dis- 
solved: the indulgence of the house of Seljuk 
invested their slaves with the inheritance of 
kingdoms ; and, in the Oriental style, a crowd 
of princes arose from the dust of their feet, 

A prince of the royal line, Cii- conquest of 
tiilmish, the son of Izrail, the son iJ'y th^Turks. 
of Seljuk, had fallen in a battle a.i'x io74~ius4 
against Alp Arslan; and the humane victor 
had dropt a tear over his grave. His five sous, 
strong in arms, ambitious of power, and eager 
for revenge, unsheathed tlieir cimeters against 
the son of Alp Arslan. The twm armies ex- 
pected the signal, when the caliph, forgetful of 
the majesty which secluded him from vulgar 
eyes, interposed his venerable mediation. In- 
stead of shedding the blood of your brethren, 
“ your brethren both in descent and faith, unite 
“ your forces in an holy w'ar against tlie Greeks, 
“ the enemies of God and his apostle.” They 
listened to his voice ; the sultan embraced his 
rebellious kinsmen ; and the eldest, the valiant 
Soliman, accepted the royal standard, which 
gave liira the free conquest and hereditary com- 
mand of the provinces of the Roman empire, 
from Arzeroum to Constantinople, and the un- 
known regions of tlie West.^i Accompanied 
by his four brothers, he passed the Euphrates ; 
the Turkish camp was soon seated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kutaieh in Phrygia ; and his flying 
cavalry laid waste the country as far as the 
Hellespont and the Black Sea. Since the de- 
cline of the empire, the peninsula of Asia Minor 
had been exposed to the transient, though de- 
structive, inroads of the Persians and Saracens ; 
but the fruits of a lasting conquest were reserved 
for the Turkish sultan; and his arms were 
introduced by the Greeks, who aspired to reign 
on the ruins of their country. Since the cap- 
tivity of Romanus, six years the feeble son of 
Eudocia had trembled under the w-eight of the 
Imperial crown, till the provinces of the East 
and West were lost in the same month by a 
double rebellion : of either chief Nicephorus 
was the common name; but the surnames of 
Bryennius and Botoniates distinguish the Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic candidates. 'Their reasons, 
or rather their promises, were weighed in the 
divan ; and, after some hesitation, Soliman de- 
clared himself in favour of Botoniates, opened 
a free passage to his troops in their march from 
Antioch to Nice, and joined the banner of the 
crescent to that of the cross. After his ally had 

49 It appears from Anna Comnena, that the Turks of Asia Minor 

the signet and chiauss of the great sultan (Alexias, 1. vi. 
■p. 170. ) ; and that the t'wo sons of Soliman -wrere detained in his court 
(p. ISO.). 

50 This expression is quoted by Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, 
p. 161^ from some poet, most jirobably a Persian. 

K of Asia Minor, JVl. de Guigues has derived no 


51 On the conquest a. , 

assistoce from the Turkish or Arabian writers, -who produce a 
naked list of the Seljufcides of floum. The Greek, s are unwilling to 
expose their shame, and tre must extort some hints from Scylitm 
(p. 860, 863.), Nicephorus Bryennius (p. 88. 91, 92, &c. 103, 104.). 
and Anna Comnena (Alexias p. 91, 92j, &c, 163, dm,). 
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ascended the throne of Constantinople, the snl« 
tan was hospitably entertained in the suburb of 
Chr'ysopolis or Scutari j and a body of two 
thousand Turks w^as transported into Europe, 
to whose dexterity and courage the new emperor 
was indebted for the defeat and captivity of his 
rival, Bryennius. But the conquest of Europe 
was dearly purchased by the sacrifice of Asia : 
Constantinople was deprived of the obedience 
and revenue of the provinces beyond the Bos- 
phorus and Hellespont; and the regular pro- 
gress of the Turks, who fortified the passes of 
the rivers and mountains, left not a hope of 
their retreat or expulsion. Another candidate 
implored the aid of the sultan ; Mellssenus, in 
his purple robes and red buskins, attended the 
motions of the Turkish camp ; and the despond- 
ing cities were tempted by the summons of a 
Roman prince, who immediately suiTendered 
them into the hands of the barbarians. These 
acquisitions were confirmed by a treaty of peace 
with the emperor Alexius : his fear of Robert 
compelled him to seek the friendship of Soli- 
man ; and it was not till after the sultan’s 
death that he extended as far as Nicomedia, 
about sixty miles from Constantinople, the 
eastern boundary of the Roman world. Tre- 
bizond alone, defended on either side by the 
sea and mountains, preserved at the extremity 
of the Euxine the ancient character of a Greek 
colony, and the future destiny of a Christian 
empire. 

TheSeyukian couquests of the 

caliphs, the establishment of the 
Turks in Anatolia or Asia Minor 
was the most deplorable loss which the church 
and empire had sustained. By the propagation 
of the Moslem faith, Soliman deserved the name 
of Gazif a holy champion ; and his new king- 
dom, of the Homans, or of Jlozm, was added 
to the tables of Oriental geography. It is de- 
scribed as extending from the Euphrates to 
Constantinople, from the Black Sea to the con- 
fines of Syria ; pregnant with mines of silver 
and iron, of alum and copper, fruitful in corn 
and wine, and productive of cattle and excellent 
horses, The w^ealth of Lydia, the arts of the 
Greeks, the splendour of the Augustan age, 
existed only in books and ruins, which were 
equally obscure in the eyes of the Scythian 
conquerors. Yet, in the present decay, Ana- 
tolia still contains some wealthy and populous 
cities ; and, under the Byzantine empire, they 
were far more flourishing in numbers, size, and 
opulence. By the choice of the sultan, ISice, 
the metropolis of Bithynia, was preferred for 
his i>alace and fortress : the seat of tlie Seljukian 

5*2 Swch is tlie description of Eoum by llaiton tbe Armenian, wbose 
Tartar history may be iouJid in tlie collections of ICtnnnsio and Bvrgis- 
sron (See Ahulfeda, (ieograiih- climat. xvii. p.301- 306.). 

53 Bicit «>s quondam a! Uhione Sodojuitica intervertissse episcopum 
(Guibert. Abbat. Hist. Hierosol. 1. i. p. -ifiS.). It is odd enough, that 
we idKvuid rind a parallel pa<;sage of tlie same people in the present 
»ge. “ II n'est point d’horrenr que cesTurcs n’ayent commis, et sem- 

blables aux soldats etlrentis, qui dans !e sac d’lsne ville non contens 
de disposer de tout k leur grt* pretendent encore aux snccifes les 
nioins desirahlefi. i^luelque Sipahis ont portd leurs attentats hmt la 
personne du viettx rabbi de ia synagogue, et. cells de I’archevfque 
(irec.” ( Mdraoires dti Baron de'Tott, tom. ii. p, 1 i >.3.). 

54 The emperor, or abbot, describe the scenes of a Turkish camp 

as if they had been presjent- Maires correi>tfle in conspectCi filiarum 
jtaultiplicimr repeiitls diveisorum coitibus vexabantur; (is that the 
true reading ?) cum filise assistenies carmina prtfccmere saltando co- 
gerentur. Mox eadem ad rilias, &c. 


dynasty of Roum was planted one hundred 
miles from Constantinople ; and the divinity of 
Christ was denied and derided in the sama 
temple in which it had been pronounced by the 
first general synod of the Catholics. The unity 
of God, and the mishion of Mahomet, were 
preached in the moschs ; the Arabian learning 
was taught in the schools ; the Cadhis Judged 
according to the law of the Koran ; the Turkish 
manners and language prevailed in the cities; 
and Turkman camps were scattered over the 
plains and mountains of Anatolia. On the 
hard conditions of tribute and servitude, the 
Greek Christians might enjoy the exercise of 
their religion; but their most holy churches 
were profkned ; their priests and bishops were 
insulted ; ^3 they were compelled to suffer the 
triumph of the Pagam, and the apostasy of 
their brethren; many thousand children were 
marked by the knife of circumcision ; and many 
thousand captives were devoted to the service or 
the pleasures of their masters. After the loss 
of Asia, Antioch still maintained her primitive 
allegiance to Christ and Csesar ; but the solitary 
province was separated tVom all Roman aid, 
and surrounded on all sides by the Mahometan 
powers. The despair of Philaretus the go- 
vernor prepared the sacrifice of his religion and 
loyalty, had not his guilt been prevented by his 
son, who hastened to the Kioene palace, and of- 
fered to deliver this valuable prize into the hands 
of Soliman. The ambitious sultan mounted on 
horseback, and in twelve nights (for he reposed 
in the day) performed a march of six hundred 
miles. Antioch was oppressed by the speed and 
secrecy of his enterprise; and the dependent 
cities, as far as Laodicea and the confines of 
Aleppo, 33 obeyed the example of the metropolis. 
From Laodicea to the Thracian Bosphorus, or 
arm of St. George, the conquests and reign of 
Soliman extended thirty days’ journey in length, 
and in breadth aliout ten or fifteen, between 
the rocks of Lycia and the Black Sea, 36 The 
Turkish ignorance of navigation protected, for 
awhile, the inglorious safety of the emperor; 
but no sooner had a fleet of two hundred ships 
been constructed by the hands of the captive 
Greeks, than Alexius trembled behind the walls 
of his capital. His plaintive epistles were dis- 
persed over Europe, to excite the compassion of 
the Latins, and to paint the danger, the weak- 
ness, and the riches, of the city of Constantine. 37 
But the most interesting con- state and pii- 
quest of the Seljukian Turks was 
that of Jerusalem, 38 w’hich soon a.d. cos-iosg. 
became the theatre of nations. In their capitu- 
lation with Omar, the inhabitants had stipulated 

5.5 See Antioch, and the death of Soliman, in Anna Comnena 
(Alexias, I. yi. p. 158, 109.), with the notes of Dncange. 

.56 Wiiliam of Tyte (l.i. c. 9, 10. p. 535.) gives tlte mo^ authfsntio 
and deplorable account of these Turkish conquests. 

57 In his epistle to the count of Flanders, Alexius seems to fall too 
low beneath his character and dignitj ; jet, it is .approve*! by l>ucange 
(Not. ad Alexiad. p. SW, &c.), and paraphrased by the abt>ot GuJliwct, 
a contemporary historian. The Grtek text no longer exists; and each 
translator and scribe might say with Guibert (ji.475.}, varbis vesiita 
meis, a privilege of rnost Indefinite latitude. 

AS Uur best fund for the history of .lerusalem from Heracliws to the 
crusades, is contained in two large and original yiassages of William 
archbishop t*f Tvre <1. i- c. 1— lU. i. xviil. c. 5, C.), the principal author 
of the <5«ata IM pa: Francos. M. de Griignes has composed a very 
learned Minnoire sur le Comrna-ce d*«s Francois dans le levant avant 
teCrtrisadesudcc. l*Acad|:inie'desIttscxiuttes, tei».xxxvii. : ' 

p. 467-5004. 
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tlie assurance of their religion and property; ' 
but the articles were interpreted by a master, 
against wliom it was dangerous to dispute ; and 
in the four hundred years of the reign of the 
caliphsj, the political climate of Jerusalem was 
exposed to the vicissitudes of storms and sun- 
shine. By the increase of proselytes and po- 
pulation, the Mahometans might excuse their 
usurpation of three fourths of the city : but a 
peculiar quarter was reserved for the patriarch 
with his clergy and people; a tribute of two 
pieces of gold was the price of protection ; and 
the sepulchre of Christ, with the church of the 
Besurrection, was still left in the hands of his 
votaries. Of these votaries, the most numerous 
and respectable portion ■were strangers to Jeru- 
salem : the pilgrimages to the Holy Land had 
been stimulated, rather than suppressed, by the 
conquest of the Arabs ; and the enthusiasm 
which had always prompted these perilous jour- 
nies, was nourished by the congenial passions 
of grief' and indignation. A crowd of pilgrims 
from the East and West continued to visit the 
holy sepulchre, and the adjacent sanctuaries, 
more especially at the festival of Easter; and 
the Greeks and Latins, the Nestorians and 
Jacobites, the Copts and Abyssinians, the Ar- 
menians and Georgians, maintained the chapels, 
tile clergy, and the poor of tlieir respective com- 
munions. The harmony of prayer in so many 
various tongues, the worship of so many nations 
in the common temple of their religion, might 
have afforded a spectacle of edification and 
peace ; but the zeal of the Christian sects was 
embittemd by hatred and revenge ; and in the 
kingdom of a suffering Messiah, who had par- 
doned his enemies, they aspired to command 
and persecute their spiritual brethren. Tlie 
pre-eminence -was asserted by the spirit and 
numbers of the Franks ; and the greatness of 
Charlemagne^ protected both the Latin pil- 
grims, and the Catholics of the East. The 
poverty of Cartilage, Alexandria, and Jeru- 
salem, w'as relieved by the aims of that pious 
emperor; and many monasteries of Palestine 
were founded or restored by his liberal devo- 
tion. Ilarun al Bashid, the greatest of the 
Abiiassides, esteemed in liis Ciiristiaii brother a 
similar supremacy of genius and power : their 
friendsliip was cemented by a frequent inter- 
course of gifts and embassies ; and the caliph, 
without resigning tlie substantial doiniiiion, 
presented the emperor with the keys of the holy 
sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Jerusalem. 
In the decline of the Carlovingian monarchy, 
the republic of Amalphi promoted the interest 

.59 Secunslutn Ilomlncvrum <15-.positio«em plenimq^ie lurida pie* 
ruaupse nuhihi mtervail.i, et ccrsrotantiuni more temportun 

j>ra*aeiitiurn gravalnitur aut rt’s])iral).it qunliUite (l.i. c. 3- p. 650.). 
a ht* Latinity of WilUam of Tyre is by no means contemjrtilile J but 
in isis account of 4SK) years, from Cie loss to the recovery of Jerusalem, 
escesA the true account by thirty years. 

ta> For the traai&actions of Charlemajyne with the Holy Land, see 
Esritttonl (de \'ita t^aroU Xiaeni, c- 16. «. 79—82.), Constantine i*or- 
phyrceenlTUs (de Aduunistratione Jjnperii, I.ii. c.i!6. p.80.),ajtd,Pagi 
(Crititra, tom. iii. A . 0. 80f), No. 13, 14, 15,). 

G! The caliph jfranted Ws privileges, Amalphitanis viris amicis et 
utjlium intfoclncioribus (Gesta Dei, p. 934.). The trade of Vajice to 
'Esmt and Palestine caitnot {trtfdwce so old a title, uniesss we adopt the 

■ able translation of a Fmtehman who mistool: the two factions 
ttoos (Vesm et Trstehii) ite the Venesiws and, Farisiam. • 

C.: An -trairii’ cbronicle of Jensr.alein (sqpnd Assemwa* Bibliot. 
C«-i at. urn'., i. p. 6'iS. tom. iv. p, 3d8,) attests the <£ the 

f and the inn ; yet Catuittmmke pre^cunea to appeal to the 

iheiiJ.vAve, i.ir the truth of this petpetniaJ mlWKste. 

63 in Ua Disitirtaiioiis on Kudeiii.iisUoal Hisaory* tlrtr leartMid Mo- 
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of trade and religion in the East. Her vessels 
transported the Latin pilgrims to the coasts of 
Egypt and Palestine, and deserved, by their 
useful imports, the favour and alliance of the 
Fatimite caliphs :6i an annual fair was insti- 
tuted on Mount Calvary ; and the Italian mer- 
chants founded the convent and hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem, the cradle of the mo- 
nastic and military order, wliich has since 
reigned in the isles of Rhodes and of Malta, 
Had the Christian pilgrims been content to 
revere the tomb of a prophet, the disciples of 
Mahomet, instead of blaming, would have 
imitated, their piety : but these rigid XIriitariam 
were scandalised by a worship which represents 
the birth, death, and resurrection, of a God ; 
the Catholic images were branded with the 
name of idols; and the Moslems smiled with 
indignation^- at the miraculous flame, v.diich 
was kindled on the eve of Easter in the holy- 
sepulchre. ^3 This pious fraud, first devised in 
the ninth century, was devoutly cherished by 
the Latin crusaders, and is annually repeated 
by the clergy of the Greek, Armenian, and 
Coptic sects, ^55 impose on the credulous 

spectators'^ for their own benefit, and that of 
tlieir tyrants. In every age, a principle of 
toleration has been fortified by a sense of in- 
terest ; and the revenue of the prince and his 
emir was increased each year, by the expense 
and tribute of so many thousand strangers. 

The revolution which transferred 
the sceptre from the Abbassides to timite cuijpbj. 
the Fatimites was a benefit, rather *^39- 107 c. 
than an injury, to the Holy Land. A sovereign 
resident in Egyjit was more sensible of the im- 
portance of Christian trade; and the emirs of 
Palestine were less remote from the justice and 
power of the throne. But the third of these Fa- 
timite caliphs was the famous Hakem,<57 a frantic 
youth, who was delivered by his impiety and 
despotism from the fear either of God or man ; 
and whose reign was a wild mixture of vice and 
folly. Regardless of the most ancient customs of 
Egypt, lie imposed on tlie women an absolute 
confinement: the restraint excited the clamours 
of botli sexes ; their clamours provoked his fury ; 
a part of Old Cairo was delivered to the flames ; 
and tlie guards and citizens were engaged many 
days in a bloody conflict. At first the caliph de- 
clared himself a j:enlous Musulman, the founder 
or benefactor of niosehs and colleges: twelve 
hundred and ninety copies of the Koran were 
transcribed at his expense in letters of gold ; and 
his edict extirpated the vineyards of the Upper 
Egypt. But his vanity was soon flattered by the 

seiiararely discussocl this protended miracle: (tom. ii. p. 214 
— luniine ‘<apcti scimlchri. 

64 William of ]VIalm.sbury {l.iv. c. ii. p. 200.) quotes the Itinerary 
nn e;.e-witMess, who viMted Jerusak-m A. 0. 

V miracle is conlinned by another pilRriin sunie years oIcUt : 
and Uloflheim ascribes tlie isivesiiion to tlse Franks, soon ai’ter ibe de- 
cease of Charlemagne. 

tWOur p-avellxs^Sandys (p. 15{.), Thevenot (n. Cai-fiVJ.l.Maim- 
arell (p. 91, y.>.), Ac. descrihe this extravagant farce. The Catholics 
decide, ivhm the miracle ended, and the trick lieaan. 

60 rite OnetUalK themselves confess the fraiul, and plead necessity 
imd witication (Memoires du Chevalier d’Arvictix, tom, ii. p, 140. 
Joseph Abudacni, Hist. Copt. c.20.)| but I will not attempt, with 
Mosheiro, to explain the mode. Our travellers have failed with the 
lilooii of ht. Januarius at Naples. 

67 D’Herbelot IBibliot. Orientale, p.<[ll.), Renaiidot (Hist. Pa- 
march. Alex, p.o90. 5fJ7. 4(10, 401.), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen- p. 321 — 
oyo.), and Hlarei {p. 384--38a.), an historian of Egvpt, translated by 
f "cT I Aifabic into Gci'niun, aisd verbally' to uie by a. 
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hope of introducing a new religion ; he aspired 
above the fame of a prophet, and styled himself 
the visible image of the most high God, who, after 
nine apparitions on earth, was at length mani- 
fest in his royal person. At the name of Hakem, 
the lord of the living and the dead, every knee 
was bent in religious adoration ; his mysteries 
were performed on a mountain near Cairo : six- 
teen thousand converts had signed his profession 
of faith ; and at the present hour, a free and war- 
like people, the Druses of Mount Libanus, are 
persuaded of the life and divinity of a madman 
and tyrant.68 In his divine character, Hakem 
hated the Jews and Christians, as ithe servants of 
his rivals ; while some remains cf prejudice or 
prudence still pleaded in favour of the law of 
Mahomet. Both in Egypt and Palestine, his 
cruel and wanton persecution made some mar- 
tyrs and many apostates : the common rights, 
and special privileges, of the sectaries w^ere 
equally disregarded ; and a general interdict was 
laid on the devotion of strangers and natives. 

The temple of the Christian world, 
Hakem^ the church of the Resurrection, was 

A. D. 1009. demolished to its foundations; the 

luminous prodigy of Easter was interrupted, and 
much profane labour was exhausted to destroy 
the cave in the rock which properly constitutes 
the holy sepulchre. At the report of this sacri- 
lege, the nations of Europe were astonished and 
afflicted ; but instead of arming in the defence of 
the Holy Land, they contented themselves with 
burning, or banishing, the Jews, as tlie secret 
advisers of the impious barbarian. Yet the 
calamities of Jerusalem were in some measure 
alleviated by the inconstancy or repentance of 
Hakem liimself ; and the royal mandate was 
sealed for the restitution of the churches, when 
the tyrant was assassinated by the emissaries of 
his sister. The succeeding caliphs resumed the 
maxims of religion and policy ; a free toleration 
was again granted ; with the pious aid of the 
emperor of Constantinople, the holy sepulchre 
arose from its ruins ; and, after a short abstinence, 
the pilgrims returned with an increase of appe- 
tite to the spiritual feast. In the sea- voyage of 
Palestine, the dangers were frequent, and the 
opportunities rare : but the conversion of Hun- 
gary opened a safe communication between 
Germany and Greece. The charity of St. Ste- 
plien, the apostle of his kingdom, relieved and 
conducted bis itinerant brethren ,*7i and from 
Belgrade to Antioch, they traversed fifteen hun- 
dred miles of a Christian empire. 

Among the Franks, the zeal of 
A.n. &c. prevailed beyond the 

fi'i The of the Drupes is r.oncenled hy thpir iffltoranc« and 

byrocrisy. Th»;ir secret doctrines are contintd to the elect who pro- 
fev, a cohtftnplafive life ; and the vulgar lh*u*>es, the rtKM imiiiferent 
cf men, occfisinnally emofonn to the worship of the Mahometans and 
Christians of thdr ncV;hlK)iu-h<Kid. 'I'he little that is, or deserves to 
lie, known, may lie seen in the iiuUihtTions Niebuhr (Voyages, tom. U. 

and the second volume of the recent and instructive 
Travels of M. do Volnc-y. 

fit) Sec Olaber, 1. iii. c. 7. and tlie Annals of Baronius and. Pari, 
A.D. 1009. 

70 Per idem tempus ex universo orbe tara innuraerahili.s multitwdo 
empit contluere act ivepulchrum Salvatoris Ilierosolymis, quantum 
nuilu-s horainurn prius sperare pot' Kit. Ordo inferioris piebis - - . . 

iiKJtliocres reges ft comitei - - - - prchules - - - - mulieres 

inulun nobiles cura pauperioribus ----- Pluribus enim erst mentis 
deskleriurn mori priusquam tui propria reverterentur (Glaber, 1. iv. 
c. ti. Bouquet, Historians of France, tom. x. p. 50.}. 

71 (ilaber, 1. iii. c. 1, KaUsoa (Hist. Critic. Kegum Ilungavitc, 


example of former times ; and the roads were 
covered w'itii multitudes of either sex, and of 
every rank, w'ho professed their contempt of life, 
so soon as they should have kissed the tomb of 
their Redeemer. Princes and prelates aban- 
doned the care of their dominions; and the 
numbers of these pious caravans were a prelude 
to the armies which marched in the ensuing age 
under the banner of the cross. About thirty years 
before the 6rst crusade, the archbishop of Mentz, 
with the bishops of Utrecht, Bamberg, and Ra- 
tisbon, undertook this laborious journey from the 
Rhine to the Jordan ; and the multitude of their 
followers amounted to seven thousand persons. 
At Constantinople, they were hospitably enter- 
tained by the emperor; but tlie ostentation of 
their wealth provoked the assault of the wild 
Arabs ; they drew their swords with scrupulous 
reluctance, and sustained a siege in the village of 
Capernaum, till they were rescued by the venal 
protection of the Fatimite emir. After visiting 
the holy places, they embarked for Italy ; but 
only a remnant of two thousand arrived in safety 
in their native land. Ingulphus, a secretary of 
William the Conqueror, was a companion of this 
pilgrimage : he observes, that they sallied from 
Nonnandy, thirty stout and well-appointed 
horsemen; but that they repassed the Alps, 
twenty miserable palmers, with the staff in their 
hand, and the wallet at their back. 

After the defeat of the Romans, conquest of 
the tranquillity of tlie Fatimite ca- 
liphs was invaded by the Turks. 73 A.i).io7<i-i«m 
One of the lieutenants of Malek Shah, Athiz the 
Carizmian, marched into Syria at the head of a 
pow^erful army, and reduced Damascus by famine 
and the sword. Hems, and the other cities of the 
province, acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad 
and the sultan of Persia ; and the victorious emir 
advanced v/ithout resistance to the banks of the 
Nile : the Fatimite was preparing to dy into the 
heart of Africa ; but tlie negroes of his guard 
and the inhabitants of Cairo made a desperate 
sally, and repulsed the Turk from the confines 
of Egypt, In his retreat, lie indulged the licence 
of slaughter and rapine : the judge and notaries 
of Jerusalem were invited to his camp; and 
tludr execution was followed by the massacre of 
three thousand citizens. The cruelty or the de- 
feat of Atsiz was soon punished by the sultan 
Toucush, the brother of Malek Shah, who, with 
a higher 'title and more formidable powers, 
asserted the doininion of Syria and Palestine. 
The house of Seljuk reigned about twenty years 
in Jerusalem ; 7 1 but the hereditary command of 
the holy city and territory was intrusted or aban- 

tam> i. p. 504—512.) examines whetlier St. Stephen foumlcd a moaas- 
terv at aeruiialeHOi. 

7‘2 Baroniuit (A, V* 1004, No. 43— 50.) has transcTjhrd the greater 
part of Uie original uarrativea of Jngoiiphus, .Mariatm-s and I.ani- 

73 ^ Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. .349, 350.} md Ahulfiharafiius 
(Dvnast. p.237. vers. Pocock). M . dc Guipift, desl Jmis, tnni. iii. 

part. »• P- addh the testimonies, or rather the namtai, of A hal- 

the tsqieditio'n of Isar Atisi’/ (A.H. 4C9, A. U. 107i"i) to 
Uie exSort of t^e thtokides (A.i). KilhI). Yet M'illiam of q'vre 
jl i c 6. p. f>5.3.) asserts, tliat Jerusalem was thirty-eight jwrs in 
the'hands of the Turks; and an Anihic chnaiitle, ouuteil bv Vagi 
Item. iv. p, 2t124, Kuminses, that the city was reduced by a Carizmi.m 
Weralto the obedience of the casiph of Bagd.id, A.H. dhS, a.D* 
1070. These early dates are not very comp.T.tJ.ble with the general 
iihtorycifAsia: and I am sure,that iu, late as A. I). llHi},the 
Italiyionieum («f Cairo) still pruvadtii m I’aiestine (Baxomus, A.i>, 
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aoned to the emir Ortok, the chief of a tribe of 
Turkmans, whose cliildren, after their expulsion 
from Palestine, formed two dynasties on the bor- 
ders of Armenia and Assyria.7& The Oriental 
Christians and the Latin pilgrims deplored a re- 
volution, which, instead of the regular govern- 
ment and old alliance of the caliphs, imposed on 
their necks the iron yoke of the strangers of the 
North.?® In his court and camp the great sultan 
had adopted in some degree the arts and man- 
ners of Persia ; but the body of the Turkish na- 
tion, and more especially the pastoral tribes, still 
breathed the fierceness of the desert. From Nice 
to Jerusalem, the western countries of Asia were 
a scene of foreign and domestic hostility; and 
the shepherds of Palestine, who held a precarious 
sway on a doubtful frontier, had neither leisure 
nor capacity to aw’ait the slow profits of cona- 
mercial and religious freedom. The pilgrims, 
who, through innumerable perils, had reached 
the gates of Jerusalem, were the victims of pri- 
vate rapine or public oppression, and often sunk 
under the pressure of famine and disease, before 
tliey were permitted to salute the holy sepulchre. 
A spirit of native barbarism, or recent zeal, 
prompted the Turkmans to insult the clergy of 
every sect; the patriarch was dragged by the 
hair along the pavement, and cast into a dun- 
geon, to extort a ransom from the sympathy of 
his flock ; and the divine worship in the church 
of the Resurrection w^as often disturbed by the 
savage rudeness of its masters. The pathetic 
tale excited the millions of the West to march 
under the standard of the cross to the relief of 
the Holy Land ; and yet how trifling is the sum 
of these accumulated evils, if compared with the 
sangle act of the sacrilege of Hakem, which had 
been so patiently endured by the Latin Christians! 
A slighter provocation inflamed the more iras- 
cible temper of their descendants : a new spirit 
had arisen of religious chivalry and papal domi- 
nion ; a nerve was touched of exquisite feel- 
ing ; and tlie sensation vibrated to the heart of 
Europe. 
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Ongm and Xumhers of the First Crusade^ — Clm- 
racters of the Latin Princes, — Thev' March to 
Constantinople, — Policy of the Greek Emperor 
Alexius, — Conquest (f NicC) Antioch) and Je- 
rumlem) by the Franks. — Deliverance of the 
Holy Sepulchre. — Godfrey (f Bouillon^ First 
King of Jerusalem. — Institutions of the French 
or Latin Kingdom. 

•rtiefetcru- About twenty years after the con- 
A.an?y5~ quest of Jerusalem by the Turks, 
r-etey qi’Hec. holy sepulchre was visited by an 
hermit of the name of Peter, a na- 
tive of Amiens, in the province of Picardy t in 
France. His resentment and sympathy were 

‘ ^ Hli*. te Ham tww« i p. f 49~-S52; 

WiHerm. Tyr. 1. i. c. 8 S34. who strives hard msCTifV the 

ChriAUmi grievances. The Turks exacted an attrem front each pil- 
jrriin i The caphar of the Franfcs is now fourteen doUaa; and Bnrope 
uoeB.not comphisn of this voluntary tax. 

X vltTiimsical enough U the origin of the name iiS Piaurfy, msA from 
of nkardh, which does not date earlier fhan A. I). IZQC. It 

— -• ^ an epidict tirst applitri to the 


excited by his own injuries and the oppression of 
the Christian name ; he mingled his tears with 
those of the patriarch, and earnestly enquired, 
if no hopes of relief could be entertained fi*om 
the Greek emperors of the East. The patriarch 
exposed the vices and weakness of the succes- 
sors of Constantine. “ I will rouse,” exclaimed 
the hermit, the martial nations of Europe in 
“ your cause ; ” and Europe was obedient to the 
call of the hermit. The astonished patriarch 
dismissed him with epistles of credit and com- 
plaint ; and no sooner did he land at Bari, than 
Peter hastened to kiss the feet of the Roman 
pontiif. His stature was small, his appearance 
contemptible ; but his eye was keen and lively ; 
and he possessed that vehemence of speech, 
which seldom fails to impart the persuasion of 
the soul. 3 He was born of a gentleman’s fa- 
mily (for we must now adopt a modern idiom), 
and his military service was under the neigh- 
bouring counts of Boulogne, the heroes of the 
first crusade. But he soon relinquished the 
sword and the world ; and if it be true, that his 
wife, however noble, was aged and ugly, he 
might withdraw, with the less reluctance, from 
her bed to a convent, and at length to an her- 
mitage. In this austere solitude, his body was 
emaciated, his fancy was inflamed ; whatever he 
wished, he believed; whatever he believed, he 
sa 2 u in dreams and revelations. From Jerusa- 
lem the pilgrim returned an accomplished fana- 
tic ; but as he excelled in the popular madness 
of the times, pope Urban the Second received 
him as a prophet, applauded his glorious de- 
sign, promised to support it in a general council, 
and encouraged him to proclaim the deliverance 
of the Holy Land. Invigorated by the appro- 
bation of the pontiff, his zealous missionary 
traversed, with speed and success, the provinces 
of Italy and France. His diet was abstemious, 
his prayers long and fervent, and the alms which 
he received with one hand, he distributed with 
the other : his head was bare, his feet naked, his 
meagre body was wrapped in a coai'se garment ; 
he l)ore and displayed a weighty crucifix ; and the 
ass on which he rode was sanctified in the imblic 
eye, by the service of the man of God. He 
preached to innumerable crowds in the churches, 
the streets, and the highways ; the hermit entered 
with equal confidence the palace and the cottage ; 
and the people, for all was people, was impetu- 
ously moved by his call to repentance and arms. 
When he painted the sufferings of the natives 
and pilgrims of Palestine, every heart was 
melted to compassion ; every breast glowed with 
indignation, when he challenged the warriors of 
the age to defend their brethren, and rescue their 
Saviour: his ignorance of art and language 
w'as compensated by sighs, and tears, and ejacu- 
lations; and Peter supplied the deficiency of 
reason by loud and frequent appeals to Christ 
and his Mother, to the saints and angels of pa- 
radise, with whom he had personally conversed. 

Immoar of thme riudentS;. in the University of Paris, who came i&om. 
the trontier of France and Flanders { Valesii Notitia Galliarum, n. 447, 
Loneuerue, Description de la France, p. 64.). 

2 William of Tyre (1. i. c 11. p. 6^7, 63k) thus descrilies the her- 
mit : pusrilus, persona contemptibilis, vivacis ingenii, et oculum hat)ens 
I^splcaceni gratiimmie, et sponte fluens ei non deerat eloquium. See 
Albert Aquensjs,p.ll!5. GuibtTt,p.482. AnnaComnaia/ia Alexiad. 
1. X. p, 284, &c. With Ducange’a notes, p. 34y. 
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The most perfect orator of Athens might have 
envied the success of his eloquence; the rustic 
enthusiast inspired the passions which he felt, 
and Christendom expected with impatience the 
counsels and decrees of the supreme pontiff. 
Urban II. in magnanimpus spirit of Gre- 

pia(3a of gory the Seventh had already em- 
a‘ d. ioos, braced the design of arming Europe 
March. agaiost Asia ; the ardour of his 
Zealand ambition still breathes in his epistles; 
from either side of the Alps, fifty thousand Ca- 
tholics had enlisted under the banner of St. 
Peter ; 3 and his successor reveals his intention 
of marching at their head against the impious 
sectaries of Mahomet. But the glory or reproach 
of executing, though not in person, this holy en- 
terprise, was reserved for Urban the Second,-^ the 
most faithful of his disciples. He undertook 
the conquest of tlie East, whilst the larger por- 
tion of Rome was possessed and fortified by his 
rival Guibert of Ravenna, who contended with 
Urban for the name and honours of the pontifi- 
cate. He attempted to unite the powers of the 
West, at a time when the princes were separated 
from the church, and the people from their 
princes, by the excommunication w'hich himself 
and his predecessors had thundered against the 
emperor and the king of France. Philip the 
First, of France, supported with patience the 
censures which he had provoked by his scan- j 
dalous life and adulterous marriage. Henry the i 
Fourth, of Germany, asserted the right of in- ! 
vestitures, the prerogative of confirming his 
bishops by the delivery of the ring and crosier. 
But the emperoris party was crushed in Italy by 
the arms of the Normans and the countess 
Mathilda ; and the long quarrel had been re- 
cently envenomed by the revolt of his son 
Conrad and the shame of his wife,^ who, in the 
synods of Constance and Placentia, confessed 
the manifold prostitutions to w'hich she had been 
exposed by an husband regardless of her honour 
and his own. <5 So popular w^as the cause of 
Urban, so weighty was his influence, that the 
council which he summoned at Placentia ? was 
composed of two hundred bishops of Italy, 
France, Burgundy, Swabia, and Bavaria. Four 
thousand of the clergy, and thirty thousand of 
the laity, attended this important meeting; 
and, as the most spacious cathedral would 
have been inadequate to the multitude, the ses- 
sion of seven days was held in a plain adjacent 
to the city. The am!)assadors of the Greek 

3 Ultra quinqiiaf'inta milHa, si me possunt in expeditione pro cluce 
et ]>ontifice habere, armatii maju'i volunt in iniinicns Uei et 

ad sepulobruni Domini ipso ducente pervenire (Gregor. VIl. Epist. ii. 
51. in tom. xii p, 322. Conoil.). 

•1 .See tl>e original lives of Urban II. by Pandulphtis Fisanus and 
Boj-nardus Gnidoj in Muratori, Her. Ital. Script, tom. iii. pars U 
p. 352, 353. 

5 She is known by the diirerent names of Praxes, Eupraecia, Eu- 
frasia, and Adclais; and was the daughter of a Russian prince, and 
the widow of a margrave of Bnmdenburgh. Struv. Cortms Hist. 
Germanic:)?, p. 310. 

r» Henriens otiio earn ccepit habere: ideo incarceravit earn, et con- 
cessit ut iderinue vira ei inferrent : immo fiUunt hoitans ut earn sub- 
ag taret (Duodechin, Continuat. Marian. Scot, apud Baron- A.D. 
1003, No. 4.). In the synod of Constance, she is described by Ito- 
tholdus, rerum inspector: quae se tantas et tam inauditas fomica- 
tionum spurcitias, et a tantis p«a.ssam fuisse conquesia est, Sec. and 
again at iHacentia: satis misericoniiter suscei>it,eo quod ipsam tantas 
spurdtiBS non tam cotnmissisae quain invitam pertiilisse pro certo 
cognoverit papa cum sanctS. synodo, Apud Baron. A. D. 10S3, No. 4. 
1(194, No. 3. A rare subject 'for tlte infallible decision of apope an-4 
cdimeil. Tltese abominations axe repugnant to every principle of 
huixjan nature, which is not altered by a dispute aljout rings anti cro- 
sk-xB. Yet it should seem, that the wretched woman w.t.s tempted by 
the priests to rdate or subscribe some itx&mous stories cd‘ hmseR and 
her husband. * 


emperor, Alexius Comnenus, w'ere introduced 
to plead the distress of their sovereign and the 
danger of Constantinople, which was divided 
only by a narrow sea from the victorious Turks, 
the common enemies of the Christian name. In 
their supiiliant address they flattered the pride of 
the Latin princes ; and, appealing at once to their 
policy and religion, exhorted them to repel the 
barbarians on tlie confines of Asia, rather than 
to expect them in the heart cf Europe. At 
the sad tale of the misery and perils of their 
Eastern brethren, the assembly burst into tears; 
the most eager champions declared tlieir readi- 
ness to march ; and the Greek ambassadors were 
dismissed with the assurance of a speedy and 
powerful succour. The relief of Constantin o- 
i pie was included in the larger and most distant 
project of the deliverance of JerusaJeni ; but 
the prudent Urban adjourned the final decision 
to a second synod, which he proposed to cele- 
brate in some city of France in the autumn of 
the same year- The short delay would propa- 
, gate the flame of enthusiasm ; and his firmest 
hope was in a nation of soldiers,*^ still proud of 
the pre-eminence of their name, and ambitious 
to emulate their hero Charlemagne, ^ who, in the 
popular romance of Turpin, had achieved the 
conquest of the Holy Land. A latent motive 
of affection or vanity might influence the choice 
of Urban ; he was himself a native of France, a 
monk of Clugny, and the first of his country- 
men w^ho a.scen(led the throne of St. Peter. The 
pope had illustrated liis family and province ; 
nor is there perhaps a more exquisite gratifica- 
tion than to revisit, in a conspicuous dignity, the 
humble and laborious scenes of our youth. 

It may occa.sion some surprise that council of 
the Roman pontiff should erect, in Jv!Y)?S. 5, 
the heait of France, the tribunal from NovtmbW. 
whence he hurled his anathemas against the 
king; but our surprise will vanish so soon as 
we form a ju.st estimate of a king of France of 
the eleventh century, n Philip the First was 
the great-grandson of Hugh Capet, the founder 
of the present race, wlio, in tlie decline of 
Charlemagne’s posterity, added the regal title 
to his patrimonial estates of Paris and Orleans. 
In this narrow compass, he was possessed of 
w'eaJth and jurisdiction ; but in the rest of 
France, Hugh and his first descendants w^ere 
no more than the feudal lords of about sixty 
dukes and counts, of independent and hereditary 
power, vrho disdained the control of laws and 


7- See the narrative and acts cf the synod of Placentia, CondL 
tom. xii. p. 821> drc. - v 

8 Guibert, himself a Frenchman, praises the piety and valour of the 
French nation, the author and example of the crusarles : ( Jens nobilis, 
prudens, helllcosa, dapsilis et nitida • - - - (,)«os enim Britones, An~ 
Litn«res,si hoitis eo« moribus videamus, non illico FraitiM htmtwg 
mnpelletnus F (p. 478.) He owns, however, that the x'ivaeity of the 
French degenerates into petulance among foreigners (p. 483.) and vain 
lequaciouuness (p. 502.}. , . 

V Per viam quam jamdudum Carolus Magnus ininficus rex rrau- 
corum aptaii fecit u-sque C- P. (Gesta Francorom, p. 1. Kobeart. Mo- 
nat'h. Hist. Hieros. 1. i. p^..33, &c.|. #> - - n -n 

10 JohnTiMnus, orU'urpinas, was archbiiihop of Rhwms, A.D. 
773. After the year 1000, this romance was roini»oi»ed in bis name, 

S ' a monk tf the bomers of France and Spain ; and such was the 
cB of et^clesiastical merit, that he de^xibes himself as a fighting 
and drinking xeiest 1 Yet the lK»k of lies was pronounced authentic 
by pope Calixtm II. (A- 1). 1122.), and is regiectfullv quotwl by the 
abbot Sueer, in the CTeat Chronicles of St. Itoiys (Fabric. Bibliot. 
lAri».M«diiiEvi, edit. Mami, tom. iv. p. 1614- 
II See Et»t' de la France, by the count de BowJmnvilllers, tom. i. , 
p. 180—182. and the second volume of tlie Observadems sur I'Histoire 
fie iVance, by the Abfad de Mably. „ . - . 

12 In the prervinoes to the south of the I-oire, the first Capetwrm 
were scarcely allowed a feudal sui>remacy. Un all skk.s, Nonnamhs 
liretfii'ne, Aquitain, Burgundy, Lorrtuiie, and Flanders, cgntractott' 
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legal asseniblies, and whose disregard of their 
sovereign was revenged by the disobedience of 
their inferior vassals. At Clermont, in the ter- 
ritories of the count of Auvergne, is the pope 
might brave with impunity the resentment of 
Piiiiip ; and the council wliicli he convened in 
that city was not less numerous or respectable 
than the synod of I^lacentia. I't Besides his 
court and council of Roman cardinals, he w’as 
supported by thirteen archbishops, and two hun- 
dred and twenty-five bishops; the number of 
mitred prelates w’as computed at four hundred ; 
and the fathers of the church were blessed by 
the saints, and enlightened by the doctors of the 
age. From the adjacent kingdoms, a martial 
train of lords and knights of power and renown 
attended the counci I, ^ in high expectation of its 
resolves; and such was tlie ardour of zeal and 
curiosity, that the city was filled, and many 
thousands, in the month of November, erected 
their tents or huts in the open field. A session 
of eight days produced some useful or edifying 
canons for tlie reformation of manners ; a severe 
censure was pronounced against the licence of 
private war; the truce of God was confirmed, 
a suspension of hostilities during four days of 
the week ; women and priests were placed under 
the safeguard of the church ; and a protection 
of three years was extended to husbandmen and 
merchants, the defenceless victims of military 
rapine. Bat a law, however venerable be the 
sanction, cannot suddenly transform the temper 
of the times ; and the benevolent efforts of Urban 
deserve the less praise, since he laboured to ap- 
pease some domestic quarrels, that he might 
spread the flames of war from the Atlantic to 
die Euphrates. From the synod of Placentia, 
the rumour of his great design had gone forth 
among the nations; the clergy on their return 
had preached in every diocese the merit and 
glory of the deliverance of the Holy Land ; and 
when the pope aKCeiided a lofty scaffold in the 
market-place of Clermont, his eloquence W’as 
addressed to a well-prepared and impatient 
aiuiumce. Ilis topics were obvious, his exhort- 
ation was veliement, his success inevitable. Tiie 
orator wMs interrupted by tiie shout of thousands, 
who, with one voice, and in their rustic idiom, 
exclaimed aloud, “ God w ills it, God wills it.” 

It is indeed the will of God,’* replied the 
pope ; “ and let this memorable word, the iii- 

thff name and limits of the pmper France. See Hadrian Vales. No- 

litia Uaffiaram. . " 

l.> I'lteise founts, a ynnnwr branch of the tlnhes of .\qr<itain, were 
at lentrti) dfstfoilM of the srivarc^t part of tlu Ir country by riiiiip 
Augti.»tiB. 'rise bK;’.o|is of t'UTuiont m-adually liecame princes, of 
the city. IlJiJJanyii^s, tirtia d’une grande Hiblidthefiue, tom. xsxvi. 

&C.. 

1 1 See the .acts of the council of Clermont, Concil. tom. xii. p. S29, 

&c. 

15 ronfluserunt ad concilium e mnltis rcffionibus, viri potentes 
ft honoratt, innuniwi quamvis cingulo laicalis niilUitfi suiKirbi 
i tiaidne, an eye-wltnesa, p. 86 -8S. Holjeit. Mon. p. 31, 52. VVill. 
Tyr. i. 1-i, 15. p 639-641. Gulbert, p. 478-480. Fulcher. Carnot. 

16 The Tnicc of God (Treva, or Treuga Dei) was first invented in 
Aquitain, A. I). 10.32; blamed by some bishops as an occasion of 
periuryj,and rejected by the Normans as contrary to their privileges 
iHur.-mge (Jims. J.atin. tom. vi. p. fW3*i~685.). 

17 vtdt, Di'iu vtdi! was the jmre acclamation of the clergy 
who nndmtfKid Latin (Robert. Mon. 1. i. p, 32.). By the illiterate 
Jaity, who spoke the Promncuil or Limnmn idiom, it was corniptiid to 
Dt fa ,v//, or Ifer rf voU. Kee Chron. CaRinense, L ly, e. 11, p, 497. 
in .Mnrator^, Script. Ilemm Ital. tom. iv. and XHtcanee (Uissactftt. si. 
ji. 207. .sur JoinviUe, and Glos.s. Latin, torn. ii. p. iSiwb), who, in his 
lireiai'e, produces a vary difficult specimen cf the dialect of Hoverane, 
A. IJ, 1 100, very near, both in time aud place, to tljtecoaiiicil of Ckr- 
iiinip fn. 1.0, 16,). 

iS ilitol coiumoiily on. titeir sliouldera, in gold, oit sUfc, or cloUt, 


“ spiration surely of the Holy Spirit, be for 
“ ever adopted as your cry of battle, to animate 
“ the devotion and courage of the champions of 
“ Christ. His cross is the symbol of your sal- 
“ vation ; wear it, a red, a bloody cross, as an 
“ external mark, on your breasts or shoulders, 
« as a pledge of your sacred and irrevocable en- 
« gagement.” The proposal was joyfully ac- 
cepted ; great numbers, both of the clergy and 
laity, impressed on their garments the sign of 
the cross, 18 and solicited the pope to march at 
their head. This dangerous honour w’as de- 
clined by the more prudent successor of Gregory, 
who alleged the schism of the church, and the 
duties of his pastoral office, recommending to 
the faithful, who w'ere disqualified by sex or 
profession, by age or infirmity, to aid, with their 
prayers and alms, the personal service of their 
robust brethren. The name and pownrs of his 
legate he devolved on Adhemar bishop of Puy, 
tlie first who had received the cross at his hands. 
The foremost of the temporal chiefs was Ray- 
mond count of Thoulouse, w’hose ambassadors 
in the council excused the absence, and pledged 
the honour, of their master. After the confession 
and absolution of their sins, the champions of the 
cross were dismissed with a superfluous admo- 
nition to invite their countrymen and friends; 
and their departure for the Holy Land was fixed 
to the festival of the Assumption, the fifteenth of 
August, of the ensuing year. 

So familiar, and as it were so natu- justice of 
ral to man, is tlie practice of violence, 
that our indulgence allows the slightest provo- 
cation, the most disputable right, as a sufficient 
ground of national hostility. But the name and 
nature of an hol^ war demands a more rigorous 
scrutiny; nor can we hastily believe, that the 
servants of the Prince of Peace would unsheath 
the sword of destruction, unless the motive were 
pure, the quarrel legitimate, and the necessity 
inevitable. The policy of an action may be de- 
termined from the tardy lessons of experience ; 
but, before we act, our conscience should be 
satisfied of the justice and propriety of our en- 
terprise, In tlie age of the crusades, the Chris- 
tians, both of the East and West, %vere persuaded 
of their lawfulness and merit; their arguments 
are clouded by the perpetual abuse of Scripture 
and rhetoric; but they seem to insist on tiie 
right of natural and religious defence, their pe- 

sevcil on their jrarments. In the first crtisafie, all were; red ; in the 
tiiii’d, the Fn-nch alone jire>erv«l th.it CiJour, -while grreen crosses 
were adopted bv tlie Flenilnt's, and -while hy the La.i^llsh (Ducanae, 
toin. ii. l>. (151,}. ^’et in Lngiand, the red eier appears the favourite, 
and, as it were, the siatiuiial, colour of our military en.signs and 
■unifnn-ns- 

lil Bongavsius, -who has published the original writers of the cni- 
sadcs, adopts, with much complacency, the fanatic title of (Tiiiberms, 
ties' ta ]>Ki per Francos; ihouith some criiic.s projuise to read Gesta 
DiaMi j-.er Francos (llanovim, Fill, two vols. in folio). I shall 
briefly enumerate, as they stand in this collection, the authors whom 
1 have Used for the first cnisade. I. Gesta Franconmi. II. Koberttis 
Monachus. I II. Baldricus. IV.llaimundus de Agiles. V, Albertus 
AqiiensLs. VI. Fulcherius Camoierisis. \T1. Guihertus. Vlll. U'il- 
lielinus TyTiensis. MtiT.itori has pfiven us, IX. Radtilphus Cado- 
meiiaisde Gestis'l’ancretli (Script. Iut. Ilal. torn. v. p. 2.85— .“.’3.3.), and, 
X. Bemardus Tbesaurarius de AcquisUione 1 erra* Sanctie (tom. vii. 
p. 604—848.). The last of these was unknown to a late French his- 
torian, -who has given a large and critical list of rtie writers of the cru- 
sades (Esprit des Croisadwi, tom. i. p. 13— l-il.), and most of wliose 
judgments my own cKperience will allow me to ratify. It was late 
iiefore I could obtain a sight of the French historians collectal by- 
Duchesne. I. Petri Tudebodi Sacerdotis Sivracensis Histenia de Hi- 
erosolymitano Itinere (tom.iv. p. 773—815.) has lieen transfused into 
the first anonymous writer of Bongarsius, II. The Metrical History 
of the first Crusade, in vil books (p. 890—912.), is of spiail value or 
account. 
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CLiIiar title to the Holy Land, and the impiety 
of their Fagan and IMahoinetan foes.-^ I. The 
right of a just defence may fairly include our 
civil and spiritual allies : it depends on the 
existence of danger : and that danger must be 
estimated by the twofold consideration of the 
malice, and the power, of our enemies. A per- 
nicious tenet has been imputed to tlie Mahomet- 
ans, the duty of extirpatbtg all other religions 
by the sword. This cliargc of ignorance and 
hig<)try is refuted by tlie Koran, by the history 
of the Musulman conquerors, and by their public 
and legal toleration of the Christian worship. 
But it cannot be denied, that the Oriental 
churches are depressed under their iron yoke; 
that, ill peace and war, they assert a divine and 
indefeasible claim of universal empire ; and that, 
in their orthodox creed, the unbelieving nations 
are continually threatened with the loss of re- 
ligion or liberty. In the eleventh century, the 
victorious arms of the Turks presented a real 
and urgent apprehension of these losses. They 
had subdued, in less than thirty years, the king 
doins of Asia, as far as Jerusalem and the Hc4- 
iespont; and the Greek empire tottered on the 
verge of destruction. Besides an honest sym- 
pathy for their brethren, the Latins had a right 
and interest in the support of Constantinople, 
the most important barrier of the "West ; and the 
privilege of defence must reach to prevent, as 
well as to repel, an impending assault. But this 
salutary jnirpose might have been accomplished 
by a moderate succour ; and our calmer reason 
must disclaim the innumerable hosts and remote 
operations, which overwhelmed Asia and depo- 
pulated Europe. I L Palestine could add no- 
thing to the strength or safety of the Latins ; 
and fanaticism alone could pretend to justify the 
conquest of that distant and narrow province. 
The Christians aOirmed that their inalienable 
title to the promised land had been sealed by the 
blood of their divine Saviour : it was their right 
and duty to rescue their inheritance from the 
unjust possessors, who profaned his sepulchre, 
and oppressed the pilgrimage of his disciples. 
Vainly would it be alleged that the pre-eminence 
of Jerusalem, and the sanctity of Palestine, have 
been abolished with the Mosaic law; that the 
God of the Christians is not a local deity, and 
that the recovery of Bethlem or Calvary, his 
cradle or his tomb, will not atone for the viola- 
tion of the moral precepts of the Gospel. Such 
arguments glance aside from the leaden shield 
of supei-stition ; and the religious mind will not 
easily relinquish its hold on the sacred ground 
of mystery and miracle. III. But the holy 
wars which have been w'aged in every climate 
of the globe, from Egypt to IJvonia, and from 
Peru to Hindostan, require the support of some 
more general and flexible tenet. It lias been 
often supposed, and sometimes affirmed, that a 

20 If the rearler tpill turn to tlw OrRt srene of the first part c4 Henry 
the Fourth, he wiil see in the text of !Shak.sj>eare the natural feelings 
of enthusiasm; and in the not<Js of Dr. Jithnson, the workings oi a 
higoted, tiiough vigorous, mind, greedy of every pretence to haie atid 
jHjrsecute Uiose -who dissent from his creed- 

21 The vith IHscourse of Fleiiry on Ecclesia.iftical Histo'y (p. 220— 
contains an accurate and rational view of the causes and efiects 

of tne crusades. 

22 The penance, induTga'Jces, &c. of the mUldle ages are amply 
discussed by Muratori (AnUejuitat. Italiae Medii tom. v. 


dilference of religion is a worthy cause of hos-? 
tility ; that obstinate unlielievers may be slain 
or sulidued by the champions of the cross; and 
that grace is the sole fountain of dominion as 
well as of mercy. Above four hundred years 
before the first crusade, tlie eastern and western 
provinces of the lioman empire had been acquired 
about the same time, and in the same manner, 
by the barbarians of Germany and Arabia. Time 
and treaties had legitimated the conquest of the 
Chrblian Franhs ; but in tlic eyes of their sub- 
jects and neighbours, the Mahometan princes 
w^ere still tyrants and usurpers, who, Iiy the arms 
of war or rebellion, might be lawfully driven 
from their unlawful pos.ses.rions.'i 

As the manners of the Christians . 
were relaxed, their discijiline of pe- end 

nance ‘2 was enforced ; and with the 
multiplication of sins, the remedies %vere multi- 
plied. In the primitive church, a voluntary and 
open confession prepared the w ork of atonement. 
In the middle ages, the bi.sliops and priests in- 
terrogated the criminal ; conopeiled him to ac- 
count for his thoughts, words, and actions ; and 
prescribed the terms of his reconciliation with 
God. But as this dis'eretionary power might 
alternately be abused by indulgence and tyranny, 
a rule of discipline was framed, to inform and 
regulate the spiritual judges. This mode of le- 
gislation was invented by the Greeks ; their 
pcjiitentials'"-^ were translated, or imitated, in the 
Latin church ; and, in the time of Charlemagne, 
the clergy of every diocese were provided with 
a code, which they prudently concealed from 
the knowledge of the vulgar. In this dangerous 
estimate of crimes and punishments, each case 
was supposed, each diiierence was remarked, by 
the experience or penetration of the monks; 
some sins are enumerated which innocence could 
not have suspected, and others which reason 
cannot believe ; and the more ordinary oflences 
of fornication and adultery, of perjury and sacri- 
lege, of rapine and murder, were expiated by a 
penance, which, according to the various cir- 
cumstances, was prolonged from forty days ta 
seven years. During this term of mortification, 
the patient w’as healeA the criminal \vas absolved, 
by a salutary regimen of fasts and prayers: the 
disorder of his dress was expressive of grief and 
remorse ; and he humbly abstained from all the 
business and pleasure of social life. But the 
rigid execution of these law^s would have de- 
populated the palace, the camp, and the city; 
the barbarians of the West believed and trem- 
bled ; but nature often rebelled against principle; 
and the magistrate laboured without effect to 
enforce the jurisdiction of the priest. A literal 
accomplishment of penance w’us indeed imprac- 
ticable ; the guilt of adultery was multiplied by 
daily repetition ; that of homicide might involve 
the massacre of a whole people ; each act was 

leit. IxvHi. p. 709— and by M. Cbais (Lcttr« mtv Jubilps Pt 
If* Indulg^cas. tom. li. lettres 21 et 2a;. p, u-ith this, dif- 

fftrenco. that me abti-HCsi of ^viiierstition ate mildly, perhj’ipfi faiwtly, 
exiwaed by the iearaeti Italiau, a-id iJeevLfaly magnifitd by tlie Dutek 
ministar.-- 

23 . Schmidt {Histoiro des Allemancls, tom. ii. p. 211—220. 4.''2 — 
462 .), an , abstract erf tbePOTitentiaJi.frf Rbegl«o- in the. ninth*. . 

and of TBurchanl in the tenth, century. In one year, five and thirty 
murdeca perpetrated at Wornaa 
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s&parately numbered ; and, in those times of 
anarcliy and vice, a modest sinner might easily 
incur a debt of three hundred years. His in- 
solvency was relieved by a commutation, or 
ifidulgence: a year of penance was appreciated 
at twenty-six solidi of silver, about four pounds 
sterling, for the rich: at three solidi, or nine 
shillings, for the indigent: and these alms were 
soon appropriated to the use of the church, 
which derived, from the redemption of sins, an 
inexhaustible source of opulence and dominion. 
A debt of three hundred years, or tw-elve hun- 
dred pounds, was enough to impoverish a plen- 
tiful fortune; the scarcity of gold and silver was 
supplied by the alienation of land ; and the 
princely donations of Pepin and Charlemagne 
are expressly given for the remedy of their soul. 
It is a maxim of the civil law-, that wdiosoevcr 
cannot pay with his purse, must pay with his 
body; and the practice of flagellation was 
adopted by the monks, a cheap, tliough painful, 
equivalent. By a fantastic arithmetic, a year of 
penance was taxed at three thousand lashes ; 26 
and such w'as the skill and patience of a famous 
hermit, St, Dominic of the Iron Cuirass, that 
in six days he could discharge an entire century, 
by a whipping of three hundred thousand stripes. 
His example was followed by many penitents of 
Iwth sexes ; and, as a vicarious sacrifice w’as ac- 
cepted, a sturdy disciplinarian might expiate on 
his own back the sins of his benefactors. 27 These 
compensations of the purse and the person intro- 
due^, in the eleventh century, a more honourable 
mode of satisfaction. The merit of military 
service against the Saracens of Africa and Spain 
bad been allowed by the predecessors of Urban 
the Second- In the council of Clermont, that 
pope proclaimed a plenary indvlgence to those 
who should enlist under the banner of the cross; 
the absolution of aM their sins, and a full receipt 
for all that might be due of canonical penance. 23 
The cold philosophy of modern times is in- 
capable of feeling tlie impression that w^as made 
on a sinful and fanatic world. At the voice of 
their pastor, the robber, the incendiary, the ho- 
micide, arose by thousands to redeem their souls, 
by repeating on the iiifidols the same deeds 
which they Iiad exercised against their Christian 
brethren ; and the terms of atonement w^ere 
eagerly embraced by oflenders of every rank and 
denomination. None were pure; none were 
exempt from the guilt and penalty of sin ; and 
those who W’ere the least amenable to the justice 
of God and the church, were the best entitled 
to the temporal and eternal recompcnce of their 
pious courage. If they fell, the spirit of the 
Latin clergy did not hesitate to adorn their tomb 
wldi the crow'll of martyrdom ; 2£> and should 
they survive, they could expect without im- 
patience the delay and increase of their heavenly 

M Tffl the xlith century, we may snpport the clear account of xii 
dertmUj or pence, to the tolidu*, or shilling j and rs solidi to the 
nottsai weight of silver, about the wwmd steriing. Onr money is 
"'mmfaished to a third, and the Frenm to a 
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reward. They offered their blood to the Son of 
God, who had^ laid down his life for their salva- 
tion : they took up the cross, and entered with 
confidence into the way of the Lord. His pro- 
vidence ivould watch over their safety ; perhaps 
his visible and miraculous power would smooth 
the difficulties of their holy enterprise. The 
cloud and pillar of Jehovah had marched before 
the Israelites into the promised land. Might 
not the Christians more reasonably hope that the 
rivers would open for their passage; that the 
walls of the strongest cities w'ould fall at the 
sound of their trumpets; and that the sun 
would be arrested in his mid-career, to allow 
them time for the destruction of the infidels? 

Of the chiefs and soldiers who Temporal and 
marched to the holy sepulchre, I 
will dare to affirm, that all were prompted by 
the spirit of enthusiasm; the belief of merit, tlie 
hope of reward, and the assurance of divine aid. 
But I am equally persuaded, that in many it was 
not the sole, that in some it was not the leading, 
principle of action. The use and abuse of religion 
are feeble to stem, they are strong and irresis- 
tible to impel, the stream of national manners. 
Against the private w'ars of the barbarians, their 
bloody tournaments, licentious loves, and judi- 
cial duels, the popes and synods might ineffec- 
tually thunder. Tt is a more easy task to 
provoke the metaphysical disputes of the Greeks, 
to drive into the cloister the victims of anarchy 
or despotism, to sanctify the patience of slaves 
and cowards, or to assume the merit of the hu- 
manity and benevolence of modern Christians. 
War and exercise w’ere the reigning passions of 
the Franks or Latins ; they were enjoined, as a 
penance, to gratify those passions, to visit dis- 
tant lands, and to draw their swords against the 
nations of the East. Their victory, or even 
their attempt, would immortalise the names of 
the intrepid heroes of the cross ; and the purest 
piety could not be insensible to the most 
splendid prospect of military glory. In the 
petty quarrels of Europe, they shed the blood of 
their friends and countrymen, for the acquisition 
perhaps of a castle or a village. They could 
march with alacrity against the distant and hos- 
tile nations w'ho were devoted to their arms ; 
their fancy already grasped the golden sceptres 
of Asia ; and the conquest of Apulia and Sicily 
by the Normans might exalt to royalty the hopes 
of the most private adventurer. Christendom, 
in her rudest state, must have yielded to the 
climate and cultivation of the Mahometan coun- 
tries; and their natural and artificial wealth had 
been magnified by the tales of pilgrims, and the 
gifts of an imperfect commerce. The vulgar, both 
die great and small, were taught to believe every 
wonder, of lands flowing with milk and honey, 
of mines and treasures, of gold and diamonds, 

27 At a quarter, or even half a rial a lash, Sancho Panza was a 
cheaper, ana pcKusibly not a more dishonest, workman. I remember 
in Pke I.abat (Voyages en Italie, tom. vii. p. 16—29.) a very lively 
picture of the dexterity of one of these artists. 

28 Quicunque pro sola devotione, non pro honoris vel pecuniae 
adetJtione, ad liberandam ecclesiam Dei Jerusalem profeotus ftterit, 
iter iUud pro omni poenitentia reputetur. Canon. ConcU. Clavo- 
mont. ii. p. 829. Guibert styles it novum salutls genus (p. 471.), 
and is almost philosophical on the subject. 

29 Such at least was the belief of the crusaders, and such is the 
uniform style of the historians (Esprit des Crtasades, tom. iii, p. 477.}j 
but the prayer for the rejwjse of their souls is inconsistent in orthodox 
tlieology with the merits of martyrdom. 
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of palaces of marble and jasper, and of odori- 
ferous groves of cinnamon and frankincense. In 
this earthly paradise, each warrior depended on 
his sword to carve a plenteous and honourable 
establishment, which he measured only by die 
extent of his wishes, so Their vassals and soldiers 
trusted their fortunes to God and their master ; 
the spoils of a Turkish emir might enrich the 
meanest follower of the camp; and the flavour 
of the wines, the beauty of the Grecian women, 3* 
were temptations more adapted to the nature, 
than to the profession, of the champions of the 
cross. The love of freedom was a powerful in- 
citement to the multitudes who were oppressed 
by feudal or ecclesiastical tyranny. Under this 
holy sign, the peasants and burghers, who were 
attached to the servitude of the glebe, might 
escape from an haughty lord, and transidant them- 
selves and their families to a land of liberty. 
The monk might release himself from the disci- 
pline of his convent : the debtor might suspend 
the accumulation of usury, and the pursuit of 
his creditors; and outlaws and malefactors of 
every cast might continue to brave the laws and 
elude the punishment of their crimes.s^ 

Influence of Tlicse motivcs Were potent and 
example. numeroiis ; when we have singly 
computed their weight on the mind of each 
individual, we must add the infinite series, the 
multiplying powers of example and fashion. 
The first proselytes became the warmest and 
most effectual missionaries of the cross : among 
their friends and countrymen they preached the 
duty, the merit, and the recompence, of their 
holy vow ; and the most reluctant hearers were 
insensibly drawn within the whirlpool of per- 
suasion and authority. The martial youths were 
fired by the reproach or suspicion of cowardice ; 
the opportunity of visiting with an army the se- 
pulchre of Christ, was embraced by the old and 
infirm, by women and children, who consulted 
rather their zeal than their strength ; and those | 
who in the evening had derided the folly of their i 
companions, w'erc the most eager, the ensuing | 
day, to tread in their footsteps. The ignorance, | 
which magnified tlie hopes, diminished the perils, 
of the enterprise. Since the Turkish conquest, 
the paths of pilgrimage were obliterated; the 
chiefs themselves had an imperfect notion of the 
length of the way and the state of their ene- 
mies ; and such was the stupidity of the people, 
that, at the sight of the first city or castle 
beyond the limits of their knowledge, they were 
ready to ask whether that was not the Jerusalem, 
the term and object of their labours. Yet the 
more prudent of the crusaders, w iio w^ere not 
sure that they should be fed from heaven with a 
shower of quails or manna, provided themselves 
with those precious metals, which, in every 
country, are the representatives of every com- 

30 The same hopes -wrere displayed in the letters of the adventuiesB 
ad animandos qm in Francia reaiderant. Hugh de Reiteste could 
boast, that his share amounted to one abliey and ten castles, of the 
yearly value of 1500 marks, and that he should acquire an hundred 
castles by the conquest of Aleppo (Ouihert, p. 5M, 555-;. 

31 In his jgenuine or fictitioiis letter to the count of Flanders, 
Alexius mingles with the danger of the church, and the relics of 
saints, the auri et arseati amor, and pulcherrimamm fienjlnMoira 
voluptas {p. 476-) ; as xf, says the indignant Guibert, the Greek women 
wei-e handsomer than those of France. 



modity. To defray, according to their rank, 
the expenses of the road, princes alienated their 
provinces, nobles their lands and castles, peasants 
their cattle and the instruments of husbandry. 
The value of property was depreciated by the 
eager competition of multitudes ; w’hiie the price 
of arms and horses was raised to an exorbitant 
height by the wants and impatience of the 
buyers. 33 Those who remained at home, w*ith 
sense and money, were enriched by the e}>idcmi- 
cal disease ; the sovereigns acquired at a cheap 
I rate the domains of their vassals ; and the eccle- 
siastical purchasers completed the payment by 
the assurance of their prayers. The cross, which 
was commonly sewed on the garment^ in cloth 
or silk, was inscribed by some zealots on their 
skin : an hot iron, or indelible liquor, was ap- 
plied to perpetuate the mark ; and a crafty monk, 
who showed the miraculous impression on his 
breast, was repaid with the popular veneration 
and the richest benefices of Palestine, 3^ 

The fifteenth of ilugust had been Departure of 
fixed ill the council of Clermont for 
the departure of the pilgrims ; but 
the day was anticipated by the &c. 
thoughtless and needy crow'd of plebeians ; and 
I shall briefly despatch the calamities which they 
inflicted and suffered, before I enter on the more 
serious and successful enterprise of the chiefs. 
Early in the. spring, from the confines of France 
and Lorraine, above sixty thousand of the popu- 
lace of both sexes flocked round the first mis- 
sionary of the cinisade, and pressed him with 
clamorous importunity to lead them to the holy 
sepulchre. The hermit, assuming the chai'acter, 
without the talents or authority, of a general, 
impelled or obeyed the forw ard impulse of iris 
votaries along the banks of the Rhine and Da- 
nube. Their wants and numbers soon compelled 
them to separate, and his lieutenant, Walter the 
Pennyless, a valiant, though needy, soldier, con- 
ducted a vanguard of pilgrims, whose condition 
may be determined from the proportion of eight 
liorsemen to fifteen thousand foot. The example 
and footsteps of Peter ivere closely pursued by 
another fanatic, the monk Godescal, w'hose ser- 
mons had swept away fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand peasants from the villages of Germany, 
Their rear was again pressed by an herd of two 
hundred tliousand, the most stupid and savage 
refuse of tlie people, who mingled with their 
devotion a brutal licence of rapine, prostitution, 
and drunkenness. Some counts and gentlemen, 
at the head of three thousand horse, attended the 
motions of the multitude to partake in the spoil ; 
but their genuine leaders (may we credit such 
folly ?) were a goose and a goat, who w ere car- 
ried in the front, and to whom these worthy 
Christians ascribed an infusion of the divine 
spirit.35 Of these, and of other bands of en- 

Ke vras ooe of Che few contensporaries who had genius encm^i to fed 
the aistxmkhi»g scenes that were pwsing befere theix e^res. Era* itaque 
videre miracttlum caxo omne& esmere, atque vili vendere, &c. 

34 ScHtne instances of these siigmata are given in the Esprit des 
Croisades (tom. iii. p- 16S, &c.) from authors whom 1 have not .seen. 

55 Fuit et aliud scelus defestabile in hac coxxgregatione petlesttia 
popah stuhi et ve.sansa kvitatis, amerem quendam divino spiritfi. 
assarfi>attt afl^tupt, et non minns eodem reidetam, et has 

siM.dnc^ secundw vise feceTant,dtc. (Albert. Aquassis* 1. i. c. 31. 
p. 196.). Had these peasants fburtded an empire, the^ might have 
introdnced, as in Egypt, the worship of animals, which their phi- 
IfflwplMc desctsndants would have glossed ova: with some specious and 
stihtie tdlegory. 
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thusiastsj the first and most easy warfare was 
against the Jews, the murderers of the Son of 
God. In the trading cities of the Moselle 
and the Ehine their colonies w^ere numerous 
and rich ; and tiiey enjoyed, under the pro- 
tection of the emperor and the bishops, the 
free exercise of their religion. 30 At Yerdun, 
Treves, Mentz, Spires, "Worms, many thousands 
of that unhappy people were pillaged and mas- 
sacred ; 37 nor had tliey felt a more bloody 
stroke since the persecution of Hadrian. A 
remnant was saved by the firmness of their 
LisKops, who accepted a feigned and transient 
conversion ; but the more obstinate Jews op- 
posed their fanaticism to the fanaticism of the 
Christians, barricadoed their houses, and preci- 
pitating themselves, their families, and their 
wealth, into the rivers or the flames, disap- 
pointed the malice, or at least the avarice, of 
their implacable foes. 

•nie (lestrac Bctu'ccn the frontiers of Austria 
and the seat of the Byzantine 
if ioiis. monarchy, the crusaders were com- 
pelled to traverse an interval of six; hundred 
miles; the wild and desolate countries of Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria. The soil is fruitful, and 
intersected with rivers ; but it was then covered 
with morasses and forests, w'hich spread to a 
}>oundloss extent, whenever man has ceased to 
exercise his dominion over the earth. Both 
nations had imbiSied the rudiments of Chris- 
tianity; the Hungarians were ruled by their 
native princes; the Bulgarians by a lieutenant 
of the Greek emperor; but, on the slightest 
provocation, their ferocious nature was re- 
kindled, and ample provocation was aflbrded 
by the disorders of the first pilgrims. Agri- 
culture must have been unskilful and languid 
among a people, wdiose cities were built of 
reeds and timber, which were deserted in die 
summer season for the tents of hunters and 
shepherds. A scanty supply of provisions was 
rudely demanded, forcibly seized, and greedily 
consumed ; and ou the first quarrel, the cru- 
saders gave a loose to indignation and revenge. 
But their ignorance of the country, of war, 
and of discipline, exposed them to every snare. 
The Greek prefect of Bulgaria commanded a 
regular force ; at the trumpet of the Hunga- 
rian king, the eighth or the tenth of his martial 
subjects bent their bows and mounted on horse- 
back ; their policy was insidious, and their re- 
taliation on these pious robbers was unrelenting 
and l>loody.3i* About a third of the naked 
fugitives, and the hermit Peter was of the 
nuinl>er, escaped to the Tiiracian mountains ; 
•and the emperor, who respected the pilgrimage 
and succour of the Latins, conducted them by 

36 Benjamin of Tudela desetibes tlie state of his Jewish brethren 
from Colt^:ne aionff the Rhine; they were rich, generous, learned, 
hospitahie, and Jived in the ea^r hope of the Messiah (Voya^, tom. i* 
p. 213—^45. la? IJiir.itier). In seventy years (to wrote about A. £>. 
1170} they had recovered frora these massacres. 

r>7 These massacres and depredations on the Jews, which were 
renewed at each crusade, are cmdly related. It is true, that St. Ber- 
ji.nd (EpLst. tom. i. p. 329.) admonishes tias Ortwtal Franks, 
non sunt persetjueadi Judroi, non sunt tracMaudi. The contrary 
doetiine had been preached fay a ritial monk. 

.IS See the contemporary description a£ Hunfctry in 0<ho dT Fri* 
sintfen, 1. H. c. 31. in Muratori, Script. Beram italicamm, torn. rU 
p. 665, 666.}. 

39 The old Hungarians, without excepUng Toretaiitis, are ill in- 
tormed of the fir&t crusade, which tliey involve in a single passage. 


secure and easy journeys to Constantinople, and 
advised them to await the arrival of their bre- 
thren. For a while they remembered their 
faults and losses ; but no sooner were they re- 
vived by the hospitable entertainment, than their 
venom was again inflamed; they stung their 
benefactor, and neither gardens, nor palaces, 
nor churches, w'ere safe from their depredations. 
For his own safety, Alexius allured them to 
pass over to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus; 
but their blind impetuosity soon urged them to 
desert the station which he had assigned, and to 
rash headlong against the Turks, who occupied 
the road of Jerusalem. The hermit, conscious 
of his shame, had withdrawn from the camp to 
Constantinople ; and his lieutenant, Walter the 
Pennyless, who was worthy of a better com- 
mand, attempted without success to introduce 
some order and prudence among the herd of 
savages. They separated in quest of prey, and 
themselves fell an easy prey to the arts of the 
sultan. By a rumour that their foremost com- 
panions were rioting in the spoils of his capital, 
Soliman tempted the main body to descend into 
the plain of Nice ; they were overwhelmed by 
the Turkish arrows ; and a pyramid of bones 
informed their companions of the place of their 
defeat. Of the first crusaders, three hundred 
thousand had already perislied, before a single 
city w’as rescued from the infidels, before their 
graver and more nolrle bretliren had corai>leted 
the preparations of their enterprise. I 

None of the great sovereigns of « 

Europe embarked their persons m ui«; first cm- 
the first crusade. The emperor 
Henry the Fourth was not disposed to obey 
the summons of the pope; Philip the First of 
France was occupied by his pleasures ; William 
Eufus of England by a recent conquest: the 
kings of Spain w'ere engaged in a domestic war 
against the Moors ; and the northern monarchs 
of Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, 
were yet strangers to the passions and interests 
of the South. The religious ardour was more 
strongly felt by the princes of the second order, 
who held an important place in the feudal 
system. Their situation will naturally cast under 
four distinct heads the review of their names 
and characters; but I may escape some need- 
less repetition, by observing at once, that cou- 
rage and the exercise of arms are the common 
attribute of these Christian adven- Ocxifrey of 
turers. I. The first rank both in Bousuon. 
war and council is justly due to Godfrey of 
Bouillon ; and happy would it have been for 
the crusaders, if they had trusted themselves to 
the sole conduct of that accomplished hero, a 
worthy representative of Charlemagne, from 

Katona, like otirsclves, can only quote C'C writers of France ; but he 
comiifires with local science the ancient and modem geography. 
Jnte portum C^pemh is Popron or Prison ; Nalluvilln, Zemlin ; Pbi~ 
vim Mdroe, Savus; LMax, I.eith ; Mvwhmch, or MuiMmrp;, Ouar, 
or^Moson ; Tdlmburp;, Pragg (de Kegifaus Hungariae, tom. iii. p. 19 

40 Anna Comnena (Alexias, I. x- p. 287.) describes this Vffruv Ko- 

Xtuvof as a mountain ^oSoq Kai V-Xaro^ a^LoXcyycorarctv, In 

the siege of Nice, such were used by the Franks tiieniselves as the 
materials of a wall. 

41 See note* and table at foot of ntact page. 

42 The author of the Esprit des Croisades has doubted, and might 
hpe disbeljevcil. the crusade and tragic death of prince .Sueno, with 
1 .j 00 or 15,01X3 Danes, who was cut oiF by sultan Soliman in Cap}m. 
docia, but who still lives in tlie poem of Tasso (tom. iv. p. 11 1—11.5.}. 
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whom he was descended in the female line. 
His father was of the noble race of the counts 
of Boulogne : Brabant, the lower province of 
Lorraine, ‘iS was the inheritance of his mother; 
and by the emperor’s bounty, he was himself 
invested with that ducal title, wliich has been 
improperly transferred to his lordship of Bouil- 
lon in the Ardennes. In the service of 
Henry the Fourth, he bore the great standard 
of the empire, and pierced with his lance the 
breast of Rodolph, the rebel king : Godfrey 
was the first who ascended the walls of Rome ; 
and his sickness, his vow, perhaps his remorse 
for bearing arms against the pope, confirmed 
an early resolution of visiting the holy sepul- 
chre, not as a pilgrim, but a deliverer. His 
valour w^as matured by prudence and mode- 
ration ; his piety, though blind, was sincere ; 
and in the tumult of a camp, he practised the 
real and fictitious virtues of a convent. Supe- 
rior to the private factions of the chiefs, he 
reserved his enmity for the enemies of Christ; 
and though he gained a kingdom by the at- 
tempt, his pure and disinterested zeal was 
acknowledged by his rivals* Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon was accompanied by his two brothers, by 
Eustace the elder, who had succeeded to the 
county of Boulogne, and by the younger, 
Baldwin, a character of more ambiguous virtue. 
The duke of Lorraine was alike celebrated on 
either side of the Rhine: from Ms birth and 
education, he was equally conversant with the 
French and Teutonic languages ; the barons of 
Fiance, Germany, and Lorraine, assembled their 
vassals ; and the confederate force that marched 
under Ms banner was composed of fourscore 
thousand foot and about ten thousand horse, 

45 The fragments of tJie kingdoms c€ I/otharingia, or Lorraine, 
were broken into the two duchies, of the Moseiie and of the Meuse ; 
Hie first has preserved its name, which in the latter has been changed 
into that of Brabant t Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 283— -288.). 

44 See, in the Description of France, by the A bb^ de Longuerue, 
the articles of BoH/ogne, part i. p. 54. Brabant^ part ii. p. 47, 48. 
Bouillon, p. 134. On his departure, Godfrey sold or pawned Bouillon 
to the church for 1300 marks. 

46 See the family character of Godfrey, in William of Tyre, 1. is. 
c, 5—8. ; his previous design, in Guibert (p. 485.) ; his sickness and 
TOW, in Barnard. Thesaur. (c. 73.}. 
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II. Hugh of 


...jandy, 

council of Clermont, Hugh, count 
of Vermandois, was the most con- Stephen of 
spicuous or the princes who as- 
sumed the cross. But the appellation of the 
Great was applied, not so much to his merit or 
possessions (though neither were contemi>tibie}, 
as to the royal birth of the brother of tfie king of 
France. “^6 Robert, duke of Noi-mandy, was the 
eldest son of William the Conqueror ; but on 
his father’s death he was deprived of the king- 
dom of England, by liis own indolence and the 
activity of his brother Rufus. The birth of 
Robert was degraded by an excessive levity and 
easiness of temper : his cheerfulness seduced 
him to the indulgence of pleasure ; his profuse 
liberality impoverished the prince and people; 
his indiscriminate clemency multiplied the num- 
ber of offenders ; and the amiable qualities of a 
private man became the essential defects of a 
sovereign. For the trifling sum of ten thousand 
marks, he mortgaged Normandy during his 
absence to the English usurper ; ^7 but his en- 
gagement and behaviour in the holy war, an- 
nounced in Robert a reformation of mannei-s, 
and restored him in some degree to the public 
esteem. Another Robert was count of Flanders, 
a royal province, w'hich, in this century, gave 
three queens to the thrones of France, England, 
and Denmark ; he was surnamed the Sword 
and Lance of the Christians ; but in the ex- 
ploits of a soldier, he sometimes forgot the 
duties of a general. Stephen, count of Chartres, 
of Blois, and of Troyes, -was one of the richest 
princes of the age; and the number of his 

46 Anna Comnena supposes, tliat Hugh was proud of his nobility, 

Tiches, and power (1. x. p. 288.) : the two last articles aj^pear more 
equivocal ; but an which seven hundred years ago was famous 

in the palace of Constantinople, attests the anck;nt dignity of the Ca- 
petian family of France. 

47 Will. Gemeticensis, 1, vii. c. 7. p. 672, 673, in Camden. Nor- 

manicis. He pawned the duchy for one hundredth part of the pre- 
sent yearl - ’ — 

hundred t 

millions to the king (Necker, i 
p.287.). 


* To save time and space, I shall represent, in a short table, the particular relerences to the great events «f the first cxBsade. 
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castles bas been compared to the three hundred 
and sixty-five days of the year. His mind was 
improved by literature; and in the council ot 
the chiefs tbe eloquent Stephen 48 was chosen 
to discharge the office of their president. These 
four were the principal leaders of the French, 
the Normans, and the pilgrims of the British 
isles : but the list of the barons who were pos- 
sessed of three or four towns, would exceed, 
savs a contemporary, the catalogue of the Trojan 
ii*r R-ymond IIL 111 the south of Fraiice, 

of TiH>uiw.3ae. the coiBinaiid w’as assumed by Ad- 
hemar, bishop of I"uy, the pope’s legate, and by 
Raymond, count of St. Giles and Thoulouse, 
who added the prouder titles of duke of Nar- 
bonne and marquis of Provence. The former 
was a respectable prelate, alike qualified for this 
world and the next. The latter was a veteran 
warrior, wlio had fought against the Saracens 
of Spain, ana who consecrated his declining 
age, not only to the deliverance, but to the per- 
petual service, of the holy sepulchre. His ex- 
perience and riches gave him a strong ascendant 
in the Christian camp, whose distress he was 
often able, and sometimes willing, to relieve. 
But it was easier for him to extort the praise 
of the infidels, than to preserve the love of his 
subjects and associates. His eminent qualities 
were clouded by a temper, haughty, envious, 
and obstinate ; and, though he resigned an 
ample patrimony, for the cause of God, his 
piety, in the public opinion, was not exempt 
from avarice and ambition, so A mercantile, 
rather than a martial spirit, prevailed among liis 
promndds}^^ a common name, which included 
the natives of Auvergne and Languedoc, the 
vassals of the kingdom of Burgundy or Arles. 
From the adjacent frontier of Spain, he drew a 
band of hardy adventurers; as he marched 
through Lombardy, a crowd of Italians flocked 
to his standard, and his united force consisted 
of one hundred thousand horse and foot. If 
Raymond was the first to enlist and the last to 
depart, the delay may be excused by the great- 
ness of Ms preparation and the promise of an 
IV. Botooid everlasting farewell. IV. The name 

amiTancred. of Boliemond, the soii of Robert 
Guiscard, was already flimous by his double 
victory over the Greek emperor : but his father’s 
will had reduced him to the principality of 
Tarentum, and the remembrance of Iiis Eastern 
trophies, till he w’as awakened by the rumour 

■ ■ It is in 

that we may 

His orij»inaI Itrtter to his wife is inserted in the Spicileprinni of 
Dom. Lnr. d'Acheri, tom. iir., and quoted in the Esprit desCroisades, 
tom-i. p. 65. . ^ , 

49 Utiius enim, duftm, trium sen quatuor oppidorum dominos 
cmkimmeret ? quorum tanta fuit copia, ut non vix totidem Trolana 
olssidio co&gms putetxir (Evar the lively and interesting Guibert, 

^ sb It is singular enough, that Baytnond c£ St. Giles, a second clia- 
rseter in tlie genuine history of the crusades, should shine as the first 
of berc^ in tlte writings of the Greeks (Anna Comnen. Aiexiad. I. x. 
si4 and tite Arabians (Lcffligueruana,p. 129.). 

51 Otnnes de Burgundia, et Alvemil, et Vasoaniil> et Gotlu (of 
Xansmdi^h |>rovinciaIes appellabanturt caeteri vero Frandgenae et 
hoc In exercitu ; inter hostes antem Franci dioebantur. Raymond 

52 The town of his Wsth, or first appanage, was consecrated to 

^ .Sgldius, whose name as ear^ as the fi.r^ crusade, was corrupted 
W ia-to St GlUes, or St GBw* It is Utoate in the Bower 

ILaa^uedoc, between Nismes and tlie RhSne, and still boasts a col- 
legiate church of the fiiundatim of Baymond (MfeLanges tirda d*une 
grande BAdiotheque, tom. xxxvii. p. 61.). , , ^ 

53 The Toother of Tancred was Emma, ^er dr the great Edbert 
Gnticard ; his fiather, the marfois Odo the Good. It is ringular 
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and passage of the French pilgrims, 
the person*of this Norman chief tha 


seek for the coolest policy and ambition, with a 
small allay of religious fanaticism. His con- 
duct may justify a belief that he had secretly 
directed the design of the pope which he 
affected to second with astonishment and zeal : 
at the siege of Amalphi, his example and dis- 
course inflamed the passions of a confederate 
army ; he instantly tore his garment to supply 
crosses for tlie numerous candidates, and pre- 
pared to visit Constantinople and Asia at the 
head of ten thousand horse and twenty thousand 
foot. Several princes of the Norman race ac- 
companied this veteran general ; and his cousin 
Tancred 53 was the partner, rather than the ser- 
vant, of the war. In the accomplished character 
of Tancred, we* discover all the virtues of a per- 
fect knight, 5^ the true spirit of chivalry, whieh^ in- 
spired the generous sentiments and social offices 
of man, far better than the base philosophy, or 
the baser religion, of the times. 

Between the age of Charlemagne 

and that of the crusades, a revolution 

had taken place among the Spaniards, the Nor- 
mans, and the French, which was gradually ex- 
tended to the rest of Europe. The service of the 
infantry was degraded to the plebeians ; the ca- 
valry formed the strength of the armies, and the 
honourable name ofmifeSi or soldier, was confined 
to the gentlemen 55 who served on horseback, 
and were invested with tlie character of knight- 
hood. The dukes and counts, who had usurped 
the rights of sovereignty, divided the provinces 
among their faithful barons ; the barons distri- 
buted among their vassals the fiefs or benefices 
of their jurisdiction ; and these military tenants, 
the peers of each other and of their lord, com- 
posed the noble or equestrian order, wdiich dis- 
dained to conceive the peasant or burgher as of 
the same species witli themselves. The dignity 
of their birth w^as preserved by pure and equal 
alliances ; their sons alone, who could produce 
four quarters or lines of ancestry, without spot or 
reproach, might legally pretend to the honour of 
knighthood ; but a valiant plebeian was some- 
times enriched and ennobled by the swuird, and 
became the father of a new race. A single knight 
could impart, according to his judgment, the 
character which he received; and the warlike 
sovereigns of Europe derived more glory from 
this personal distinction, than from the lustre of 
their diadem. This ceremony, of which some 
traces may be found in Tacitus and the woods of 
Germany, 5S was in its origin simple and profane ; 
the candidate, after some previous trial, was in- 
enough, that the family and country of so illustrious a person should 
l>e unknown : hut Muratori reasonably conjectures that he was an 
Italian, and perhap.s of the race of the laarquisses of Montferrat in 
riedmont (Script, tom. v. p. 281, 282.). 

54 To gratify the childish vanity of the house of Este, Tasso has in- 

serted in his poem, and in the first crusade, a fabulous hero, the brave 
and amorous Rinaldo (x. 76. xvii. He might borrow his 

name from a Rinrddo, with the Aquila bianca Estensts who van* 
quished, as the standard-bearer of tlie Roman church, the emperor 
Frederic I. (Storia Imperiale di Ricobaldo, in Muratori, .Script. Ital. 
tom. ix. p. 300. Ariohto, Orlando Furioso, iii. 30.). But, 1. The 
distance of sixty years between the youth of the two Rinaldos, destroys 
their identity. 2. The tstoria Imtieriale is a forgery of the cont« 
Boyardo, at tihe end of the xvth century (Muratori, p. 281—289.). 
3. This Rinalcio, and his exploits, are not less chimerical tlian the 
hero of Tasso ( Muratori, Antichita Estense, tom. i. p. 350.}. 

55 Of the word^ geiitifi*, MfttiilfmnwKf genikman, two etymologies 

are produced : 1. From the barbarians of the fifth century, the sol- 
diers, and at length the conquerors of the Roman empire, who were 
vain of their foragn noMUty : anti, 2. From the sense of the civilians, 
who consider geni/5*# as synonymous with f'elden inclines 

to the first, but the latter is more pure, as well as proliable. 

56 Fiamea scutoque juvenem oroaut. Tacitus, Germania, c. 13. 
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vested witli his sword and spurs ; and his cheek 
or shoulder was touched with a slight blow, as 
an emblem of the last affront which It was law- 
ful for him to endure. But superstition mingled 
in eveiy public and private action of life ; in the 
holy wars, it sanctified the profession of arras ; 
and the order of chivalry was assimilated in its 
rights and privileges to the sacred orders of 
priesthood. The bath and white garment of the 
novice were an indecent copy of the regeneration 
of baptism : his sword, which he offered on the 
altar, w^as blessed by the ministers of religion : 
his solemn reception was preceded by fasts and 
vigils ; and he was created a knight in the name 
of God, of St. George, and of St. Michael the 
archangel. He sw^ore to accomplish the duties of 
his profession ; and education, example, and the 
public opinion, were the inviolable guardians of 
his oath. As the champion of God and the la- 
dies (I blush to unite such discordant names), he 
devoted himself to speak the truth ; to maintain 
the right ; to protect the distressed ; to practise 
courtesy, a virtue less familiar to the ancients ; to 
pursue the infidels j to despise the allurements 
of ease and safety; and to vindicate in every 
perilous adventure the honour of his character. 
The abuse of the same spirit provoked the illi- 
terate knight to disdain tlie arts of industry and 
peace; to esteem himself the sole judge and 
avenger of his own injuries; and proudly to 
neglect die laws of civil society and military dis- 
cipline. Yet the benefits of this institution, to 
refine the temper of barbarians, and to infuse 
some principles of faith, justice, and humanity, 
were strongly felt, and have been often observed. 
The asperity of national prejudice was softened ; 
and the community of religion and arms spread 
a similar colour and generous emulation over 
the face of Christendom. Abroad, in enterprise 
and pilgrimage, at home in martial exercise, the 
warriors of every country w’ere perpetually asso- 
ciated ; and impartial taste must prefer a Gothic 
tournament to the Olympic games of classic an- 
tiquity.^? Instead of the naked spectacles which 
corrupted the manners of the Greeks, and ban- 
ished from the stadium the virgins and matrons ; 
the pompous decoration of the lists was crowned 
with the presence of chaste and high-born beauty, 
from whose hands the conqueror received the 
prize of his dexterity and courage. Tlie skill 
and strength that were exerted in wrestling and 
boxing bear a distant and doubtful relation to 
the merit of a soldier; but the tournaments, 
as they were invented in France, and eagerly 
adopted both in the East and West, presented a 
lively image of the business of the field. The 
single combats, the general skirmish, the defence 
of a pass or castle, were rehearsed as in actual 
service ; and the contest, both in real and mimic 
war, was decided by the superior management of 
the horse and lance. The lance was the proper 
and peculiar weapon of the knight: his horse 
was of a large and heavy breed ; but this charger, 
tiU he was roused by the approaching danger, 

67 The athletic exercises, particnlariy the ccestus sa& pancratiorn, 
were condemned by Lycuri^s, Fhilopaemen, and Galen, a lawgivCT, 


was usually led by an attendant, and he quietly 
rode a pad or palfrey of a more easy pace. His 
helmet and sword, his greaves and buckler, it 
would be superfluous to describe; but I may 
remark, that at the period of flie crusades, the 
annour was less ponderous than in later times ; 
and that, instead of a massy cuirass, has breast 
was defended by an hauberk, or coat of mail. 
When their long lances were fixed in the rest, 
the warriors furiously spurred their horses against 
the foe ; and the light cavalry of the Turks and 
Arabs could seldom stand against the direct and 
impetuous weight of their charge. Each knight 
was attended to the field by his faithful squire, a 
youth of equal birth and similar hopes ; he was 
followed by his archers and men at arms, and 
four, or five, or six soldiers, were computed as 
the furniture of a complete lance. In the expe- 
ditions to the neighbouring kingdoms or the 
Holy Land, the duties of the feudal tenure no 
longer subsisted ; the voluntary service of the 
knights and their followers was either prompted 
by zeal or attachment, or purchased with rewards 
andl promises; and the numbers of each squadron 
were measured by the power, the wealth, and the 
fame, of each independent chieftain. They w'ere 
distinguished by his banner, liis armorial coat, 
and his cry of w'ar; and the most ancient fami- 
lies of Europe must seek in these achievements 
the origin and proof of their nobility. In this 
rapid portrait of chivalry, I have been urged to 
anticipate on the story of the crusades, at once an 
effect, and a cause, of this memorable institu- 
tion, ss 

Such W’ere the troops, and such 
the leaders, who assumed the cross winces to* * 
for the deliverance of the holy se- 
pulchre. As soon as they were re- 
lieved by the absence of the plebeian May. 
multitude, they encouraged each other, liy inter- 
views and messages, to accomplish their vow, 
and hasten their departure. Their wives and 
sisters were desirous of partaking the danger and 
merit of the pilgrimage ; their portable treasures 
were conveyed in bars of silver and gold; and 
the princes and barons were attended by their 
equipage of hounds and hawks to amuse their 
leisure and to supply their table. The difficulty 
of procuring subsistence for so many myriads of 
men and horses, engaged them to separate their 
forces ; their choice or situation determined the 
road ; and it was agreed to meet in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople, and from thence to 
begin their operations against the Turks. From 
the hanks of the Meuse and the Moselle, Godfrey 
of Bouillon followed the direct way of Germany, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria; and, as long as he 
exercised the sole command, every step afforded 
some proof of his prudence and virtue. On the 
confines of Hungary he was stopped three weeks 
by a Christian people, to wdiom the name, or at 
least the abuse, of the cross was justly odious. 
Tlie Hungarians still smarted with the wounds 
which they had received from the first pilgrims: 

68 On the curiouA sahjects of knighthood,, knights-service, nobility, 
awna, cry of war, banners, and tonmaments, an ample fund of in- 
fonmation may be sought in Selden (Opera, tom. iii. part i. Titles of 
Honoar, part li. c. 1. 3. 5. 8.), Bucange (Gloss. tom. iv, p. 698— 

Dtesextatkrs mr Joto’s-Ule (i. ifi— xM. p. 127—142. p. 166— 
SSS.), and M. de St. Palaye (Mdmoires sar la Clitrvaleriel. 
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in their turn they had abused the right of defence 
and retaliation ; and they had reason to appre- 
hend a severe revenge from an hero of the same 
nation, and who was engaged in the same cause. 
But, after weighing the motives and the events, 
the virtuous duke was content to pity the crimes 
and misfortunes of his worthless brethren ; and 
his twelve deputies, the messengers of peace, re- 
quested in his name a free passage and an equal 
market. To remove their suspicions, Godfrey 
trusted himself, and afterwards his brother, to 
the faith of Carloman king of Hungary, who 
treated them with a simple but hospitable enter- 
tainment ; the treaty was sanctified by their 
common Gospel ; and a proclamation, under pain 
of death, restrained the animosity and licence of 
the Latin soldiers. From Austria to Bel^de, 
they traversed the plains of Hungary, without 
enduring or offering an injury ; and the proxi- 
mity of Carloman, who hovered on their fianks 
with his numerous cavalry, was a precaution not 
less useful for their safety than for his own. 
They reached the banks of the Save ; and no 
sooner had they passed the river, than the king 
of Hungary restored the hostages, and saluted 
their departure with the fairest wishes for the 
success of their enterprise. With the same con- 
duct and discipline, Godfrey pervaded the woods 
of Bulgaria and the frontiers of Thrace ; and 
might congratulate himself, that he had almost 
reached the first term of Ids pilgrimage, without 
drawing his sword against a Christian adversary. 
After an easy and pleasant journey through 
Lombardy, from Turin to Aquileia, Raymond 
and his provincials marched forty days through 
the savage country of Dalmatia and Sclavonia. 
The weather was a perpetual fog j the land was 
mountainous and desolate; the natives were 
either fugitive or hostile ; loose in their religion 
and government, they refused to furnish provi- 
sions or guides; murdered the stragglers; and 
exercised by night and day the vigilance of the 
count, who derived more security from the pu- 
nishment of some captive robbers than from his 
interview and treaty w-ith the prince of Scodra.6o 
His march betw een Durazzo and Constantinople 
was harassed, w-itliout being stopped, by the pea- 
sants and soldiers of the Greek emperor ; and 
the same faint and ambiguous hostility was pre- 
pared for the remaining chiefs, who passed the 
Hadriatic from the coast of Italy. Bohemond 
had arms and vessels, and foresight and disci- 
pline; and his name was not forgotten in the 
provinces of Epirus and Thessaly. Whatever 
obstacles he encountered were surmounted by 

59 The Pamilia* Dalmatic® of Dacange are meagre and imperfect ; 
the ttfitional historians are recent and fabulous, the Greeks remote 
and careless. In the year II O'!, Coloraan reduced the maritime 
country as far as Trau and Salons (Katona, Hist- Crit. tcmi.iii. p. 195 
—207.). 

60 Scodras apjjears in Liry as the capital and fortresa of Gentius 
king of the Illyrians, ars munitissima, afterwards a Roman colony 
(Cellarius, tom. j. p. 39.5, 394.) It is now called Iscodcw, or Scutari 
(IT Anville, Geographie Ancieane, tom. i. p. 164-). The sanjiafc (now 
a pasha) of Scutan, <»: Bchendiere, was the vHith under the Bt^er- 
heg off Konasnia, and furnished 600 soldiers on a revenue of 7S,787 
jcit-ddLlaxs (IMarsigli, State Militare del Imperio Ottoraano, p. 128.). 

61 In Pelagoma castrum limretic&m - ... - spoliatura cum snis 

Babitatoribus combussere. JVetr id eit ii^uria eoidigii : illo> 

.bifls sertM et cancer serpelm, jamque circttifijac^tes 
“"m. p-gf 
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re^totves suo pravo deviate feedaverat {Rdhertf Mon. p.36» 37.). 
Ater etwlly relatinE the fiict, the archbishop Baldric ad^ as a praise, 
Onmes siquidem illi viatores, Judeos, haaretico^ Saracenos asqualUex 
homes appellant Mmicos Del (p. 92.). 
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his military conduct and the valour of Tancred ; 
and if the Norman prince affected to spare the 
Greeks, he gorged his soldiers with the full 
plunder of an heretical castle. 6 1 The nobles 
of France pressed forward.? with the vain and 
thoughtless ardour of which their nation has 
been sometimes accused- From the Alps to 
Apulia the march of Hugh the Great, of the two 
Roberts, and of Stephen of Chartres, through a 
wealthy country, and amidst the applauding 
Catholics, was a devout or triumphant progress ; 
they kissed the feet of the Roman pontiff ; and the 
golden standard of St- Peter was delivered to the 
brother of the French monarch. But in this visit 
of piety and pleasure, they neglected to secure 
the season and tlie means, of their embarkation : 
the winter was insensibly lost : their troops were 
scattered and corrupted in the towns of Italy, 
They separately accomplished their passage, re- 
gardless of safety or dignity ; and within nine 
months from the feast of the Assumption, the 
day appointed by Urban, all the Latin princes 
had reached Constantinople. But the count of 
Vermandois was produced as a captive ; his 
foremost vessels were scattered by a tempest ; 
and his person, against the law of nations, was 
detained by the lieutenants of Alexius. Yet the 
arrival of Hugh had been announced by four 
and twenty knights in golden armour, who com- 
manded the emperor to revere the general of the 
Latin Christians, the brother of the King of 

kings. 63 

In some Oriental tale I have read Poucy of the em- 
the fable of a shepherd, who was aiexiust 
ruined by the accomplishment of his a. i>. 1096, 
own wishes; he had prayed for a,!d'.*iIS^ 
water ; the Ganges was turned into 
his grounds, and his flock and cottage were 
swept away by the inundation. Such was the 
fortune, or at least the apprehension, of the 
Greek emperor Alexius Comnenus, whose name 
has already appeared in this history, and whose 
conduct is so differently represented by his 
daughter Anne,®^ and by the Latin writers.®'^ 
In the council of Placentia, his ambassadors had 
solicited a moderate succour, perhaps of ten 
thousand soldiers ; but he was astonished by the 
approach of so many potent chiefs and fanatic 
nations. The emperor fluctuated betw'een hope 
and fear, between timidity and courage ; but in 
the crooked policy which he mistook for wisdom, 

I cannot believe, I cannot discern, that he ma- 
liciously conspired against the life or honour of 
the French heroes. The promiscuous multitudes 
of XMer the Flermit were savage beasts, alike 

Ca O BairtAevf t «» /Sao'tXecojj, Kat ap')(ijyot tov ^payyucov trrpareu- 
uaroQ dTTajJToc. This Oriental pomp is extravagant in a count of 
V errnandois ; but the patriot nucange repeats witlt much conirila- 
cency ^ot. ad Alexiad. p. 3.52, 3.5.3. Dissert, xxvii. sur .Toinvllle, 
p.315.) the Tiassages of Matthew Paris (A.D. 1234.) and Froissart 
de tou' les ro‘ - France, rex regum, and chel 

64 Anna Comne»ia was bom the 1st of December, A. D. 10.S3, in- 
diction vu. (Alexiad- 1. vi. p. 166, 167.) At thirteen, the time of the 
hret t^ade, she was nubile, and perhaps married to the younger 
whom she fondly stvies rov ep,ov Kataapa (1. X* 
p. 235, 296.). Some modems have imagtHed, that her enmity to Bo- 
nGmond. was tlx6 fruit of clisEppoint^d lov6« In then tXEns£ictioxi8 of 

th^r:ftiEib-y. - 


Co^tantinople and Nice, her partial accounts (Alex. I, x.xi. p. 

317.) may opposed to the partiality of the Latins, but in thei 
sequent ewloits she is brief and ignorant. 

65 In their views ^ the clm^er and conduct of Alexius, Maim- 
bourg favour^ the Catholic Franks, and Voltaire has been partial 
P>f®iadice of a philosopher is less excua- 
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destitute of humanity and reason; nor was it 
possible for Alexius to prevent or deplore their 
destruction. The troops of Godfrey and his 
peers were less contemptible, but not less sus- 
picious, to the Greek emperor. Their motives 
might be pure and pious; but he was equally 
alarmed by his knowledge of the ambitious Bo- 
hemond, and his ignorance of the Transalpine 
chiefs ; the courage of the French was blind and 
headstrong; they might be tempted by the 
luxury and wealth of Greece, and elated by the 
view and opinion of their invincible strength ; 
and Jerusalem might be forgotten in the pro- 
spect of Constantinople. After a long march 
and painful abstinence, the troops of Godfrey 
encamped in the plains of Thrace ; they heard 
with indignation, that their brother, the count 
of Vermandois, was imprisoned by the Greeks ; 
and their reluctant duke w'as compelled to in- 
dulge them in some freedom of retaliation and 
rapine. They were appeased by the submission 
of Alexius ; he promised to supply their camp ; 
and as they refused, in the midst of winter, to 
pass the Bosphorus, their quarters were assigned 
among the gardens and palaces on the shores of 
that narrow sea. But an incurable jealousy still 
rankled in the minds of the two nations, who 
despised each other as slaves and barbarians. 
Ignorance is the ground of suspicion, and sus- 
picion was inflamed into daily provocations; 
prejudice is blind, hunger is deaf; and Alexius 
is accused of a design to starve or assault the 
Latins in a dangerous post, on all sides encom- 
passed with the waters. Godfrey sounded his 
trumpets, burst the net, overspread the plain, 
and insulted the suburbs ; but the gates of Con- 
stantinople W'ere strongly fortified ; the ramparts 
were lined with archers ; and after a doubtful 
conflict, both parties listened to the voice of 
peace and religion. The gifts and promises of 
the emperor insensibly soothed the fierce spirit 
of the western strangers ; as a Christian warrior, 
he rekindled their zeal for the prosecution of 
their holy enterprise, wdiich he engaged to 
second with his troops and treasures. On the 
return of spring, Godfrey was persuaded to oc- 
cupy a pleasant and plentiful camp in Asia; 
and no sooner had he passed the Bosphorus, 
than the Greek vessels were suddenly recalled 
to the opposite shore, llie same policy w^as re- 
peated with the succeeding chiefs, w'ho were 
swayed by the example, and weakened by the 
departure, of their foremost companions. By 
his skill and diligence, Alexius prevented the 
union of any two of the confederate armies at 
the same moment under the walls of Constan- 
tinople ; and before the feast of the Pentecost not 
a Latin pilgrim was left on the coast of Europe. 

The same anus w’hich threatened 
bomS^ftbe Europe might deliver Asia, and re- 
crusaSm. Turks from the neighbouring 

shores of the Bosphorus and Hellespont. The 
fair provinces from Nice to Antioch were tlie 

66 Between the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and the river Barbyses, 
which is deep in summer, and runs fifteen miles through a 
meadow. Its communication with Europe and Constantinojile is 
by the stone bridge of the Blachertue, which in successive ages was 
restored by Justuiian and Basil (Gyllius de Boimhoro Thracto, h iU 
c. 3. Ducange, C. P. Christiana, 1, iv. c. p. 171?.). 

67 There were two sorts of adojiiion, the one by arms, the othar by 


recent patrimony of the Roman emperor; and 
his ancient and perpetual claim still embraced 
the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, In his en- 
thusiasm, Alexius indulged, or affected, the 
ambitious hope of leading his new allies to sub- 
vert the thrones of the East; but the calmer 
dictates of reason and temper dissuaded him 
from exposing his royal person to the faith of 
unknown and lawless barbarians. His prudence, 
or his pride, was content with extorting from 
the French princes an oath of homage and fide- 
lity, and a solemn promise, that they wmuld either 
restore, or hold, their Asiatic conquests, as the 
humble and loyal vassals of the Roman empire. 
Their independent spirit ivas fired at the mention 
of this foreign and voluntary servitude: they 
successively yielded to the dexterous application 
of gifts and flattery ; and the first proselytes be- 
came the most eloquent and efiectual mission- 
aries to multiply the companions of their shame. 
The pride of Hugh of Vermandois was soothed 
by the honours of his captivity; and in the 
brother of the French king, the example of sub- 
mission was prevalent and weighty. In the 
mind of Godfrey of Bouillon every human con- 
sideration w'as subordinate to the glory of God 
and the success of the crusade. He had firmly 
resisted the temptations of Bohemond and Ray- 
mond, who urged the attack and conquest of 
Constantinople. Alexius esteemed his virtues, 
deservedly named him the champion of the em- 
pire, and dignified his homage wdth the filial 
name and the rights of adoption. <^7 The hateful 
Bohemond w'as received as a true and ancient 
ally ; and if the emperor reminded him of former 
hostilities, it was only to praise the valour that 
he had displayed, and the glory that he had 
acquired, in the fields of Durazzo and Larissa. 
The son of Guiscard was lodged and entertained, 
and served with Imperial pomp : one day, as he 
passed through the gallery of the palace, a door 
was carelessly left open to expose a pile of gold 
and silver, of silk and gems, of curious and 
costly furniture, that was heaped in seeming dis- 
order, from the floor to tlie roof of the chamber. 
“ Wfiat conquests,” exclaimed the ambitious 
miser, “ might not be achieved by the posses- 
sion of such a treasure?” It is your own,” 
replied a Greek attendant, who watched the 
motions of his soul ; and Bohemond, after some 
hesitation, condescended to accept this mag- 
nificent present. The Norman was flattered by 
the assurance of an independent principality ; and 
Alexius eluded, rather than denied, his daring 
demand of the office of great domestic, or ge- 
neral, of the East. The two Roberts, the son 
of the conqueror of England, and the kinsman 
of three queens, 68 bowx*d in their turn before 
the Byzantine throne. A private letter of 
Stephen of Chartres attests his admiration of 
the emperor, tlie most excellent and liberal of 
men, who taught him to believe that he was a 
favourite, and promised to educate and establish 

iutroducii^ the son between the aiirt and skin of his father. Dncar jite 
(s«x Joinvflle, diss. xrii. p.270.J supposes Godfrey’s adojition to have 
been of the latter sort. . 

68 After Ms return, Robert of Flanders became the man of the lung 
of ft>r a of four hundred See the ftrst act ia 

Eymer'a Foedent. 
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Ms youngest son. In his southern province, the 
count of St, Giles and Thoulouse faintly recog-, 
nised the supremacy of the king of France, a 
prince of a foreign nation, and language. At 
the head of an hundred thousand men, he de- 
clared that he was the soldier and servant of 
Christ alone, and that the Greek might be satis- 
fied with an equal treaty of alliance and friend- 
ship. His obstinate resistance enhanced the 
value and the price of his submission ; and he 
shone, says the princess Anne, among the bar- 
barians, as the sim amidst the stars of heaven. 
His disgust of the noise and insolence of the 
French, his suspicions of the designs of Bohe- 
mond, the emperor imparted to his faithful Ray- 
mond ; and that aged statesman might clearly 
discern, that, however false in friendship, he was 
sincere in his enmity. The spirit of chivalry 
was last subdued in the person of Tancred ; and 
none could deem themselves dishonoured by the 
imitation of that gallant knight. He disdained 
the gold and flattery of the Greek monarch ; 
assaulted in his presence an insolent patrician ; 
escaped to Asia in the habit of a private soldier; 
and yielded with a sigh to the authority of Bo- 
hemond and the interest of the Christian cause. 
The l>ost and most ostensible reason was the 
impossibility of passing tlie sea and accom- 
plishing their vow, without the licence and the 
vessels of Alexius ; but they cherished a secret 
hope, that as soon as they trod the continent of 
Asia, their swords would obliterate their shame, 
and dissolve the engagement, -which on his side 
might not be very faithfully performed. The 
c^emony of their homage was grateful to a 
people who had long since considered pride as 
the substitute of power. High on his throne, 
the emperor sat mute and immoveable ; his ma- 
jesty was adored by the Latin princes ; and tliey 
submitted to kiss either his feet or his knees, an 
indignity which their own writers are ashamed 
to confess, and unable to deny. 7® 
insoienceof Private or public interest sup- 
the Franks, pressed the murmurs of the dukes 
and counts ; but a French baron (he is supposed 
to be Robert of Paris 7^) presumed to ascend 
the tlirone, and to place himself by the side of 
Alexius. The sage reproof of Baldwin provoked 
him to exclaim, in his barbarous idiom, “ Wlio 
** is tliis rustic, tliat keeps his seat, w’hile so 
many valiant captains are standing round 
“ him?” The emperor maintained his silence, 
dissembled his indignation, and questioned his 
interpreter concerning the meaning of the w'ords, 
which he partly suspected from the universal 
language of gesture and countenance. Before 
the departure of the pilgrims, he endeavoured 

69 Sensit vetus regnandi, felsos in amore, odia non ftngere. Tacit. 

70 Tlie proud historians of the crusades slide and stumble over this 
hamilrntjng step. Yet, since die heroes knelt to salute the emperor as 
he sat motionless on his throne, it is clear that they must have kissed 
either his feet or knees. It is only singular, tliat Anna should not 
bai^e amply supplied tlie silence or ambiguity cif the Latins. Tlie 
almemeait of their princes would have added a fine chapter to the 
Cerernontale Aulse Ityzantinse. 

71 He caUed himself ^payyot KctSapag rotv tvyevav (Alexias, 1. X. 

p. 301-)- What a title of tnohimse of the xitb century, if any one 
could novr prove his inheritance'. Anna relates, with vMble pleasure^ 
that the sw**lling barbarian, Aortw was killed, or 

* t in the battle of Doryheum (1. j 


to learn the name and condition of the audacious 
baron. I am a Frenchman,” replied Robert, 
“ of the purest and most ancient nobility of my 
“ country. All that I know is, that there is a 
“ church in my neighbourhood, 72 the resort of 
‘‘ those who are desirous of approving their 
“ valour in single combat. Till an anemy ap- 
pears, they address their prayers to God and 
“ his saints. That church I have frequently 
“ visited, but never have I found an antagonist 
who dared to accept my defiance.” Alexius 
dismissed the challenger with some prudent ad- 
vice for his conduct in the Turkish warfarj^ ; and 
history repeats w'ith pleasure this lively example 
of the manners of his age and country. 

The conquest of Asia was under- Their review, 
taken and achieved by Alexander, 
with thirty-five thousand Macedo- 
nians and Greeks ; 73 and his best hope was in 
the strength and discipline of his phalanx of in- 
fantry. The principal force of the crusaders 
consisted in their cavalry ; and when that force 
%vas mustered in the plains of Bithynia, tlie 
knights and their martial attendants on horse- 
back amounted to one hundred thousand fighting 
men, completely armed with the helmet and coat 
of mail. The value of these soldiers deserved a 
strict and authentic account ; and the flower of 
European chivalry might furnish, in a first effort, 
this formidable body of heavy horse. A part of 
the infantry might be enrolled for the service of 
scouts, pioneers, and archers ; but the promis- 
cuous crowd w'ere lost in their own disorder ; 
and we depend not on the eyes or knowledge, 
but on the belief and fancy, of a chaplain of 
count Baldvpin,74 in the estimate of six hundred 
thousand pilgrims able to bear arms, besides the 
priests and monks, the women and children, of 
the Latin camp. The reader starts ; and before 
he is recovered from his surprise, I shall add, on 
the same testimony, that if all wdio took the 
cross had accomplished their vow, above six 
MILLIONS would have migrated from Europe to 
Asia. Under this oppression of faith, I derive 
some relief from a more sagacious and thinking 
writer, 75 who, after the same review of the 
cavalry, accuses the credulity of the priest of 
Chartres, and even doubts whether the Ckalpbw 
regions (in the geography of a Frenchman) 
were sufficient to produce and pour forth such 
incredible multitudes. The coolest scepticism 
will reinember, that of these religious volunteers 
great numbers never beheld Constantinople and 
Nice. Of enthusiasm the influence is irregular 
and transient : many were detained at home by 
reason or cow'ardice, by poverty or weakness ; 
and many were repulsed by the obstacles of the 

72 With the same penetration, Ducange discovers Ills church to he 
timt of St. Drausus, or Drosin, of Soissons, quera duello dimicaturi 
Solent invocare : pugiles, qui ad memoriam ejus {his tomb) ][)emoctant 
invictos reddit, ut et de Butgundia et Italia UiU necessitate confugiatur 
ad leum. Joan. Sariberien.sis, Epist. 159. 

73 There is some diversity on the numbers of his army ; but no 
authority can be compared with that of Ptolemy, who states It at 
five thousand horse and thirty thousand foot {see Usher's Amiales, 
p. 152, >, 

Camotensis, p. SS7. He enumerates nineteen nations 
of ditfer^t names and languages (p. 389.) ; hut I do not clearlv ap- 
t^hernd his difference between the and Galii, liali and Apun, 

El^he^ (p. .'585.) he contemptuously brands the deserters. 

76 truibien, p. \ et even his gentle opposition implies an im- 

fervour of his sseal, it is only 

rated at 300/100 pilgruns (Epist. svi. Concil. tom. xii. p. 731.), 
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way, the more insuperable as they were unfore- 
seen to these ignorant fanatics. The savage coun- 
tries of Hungary and Bulgaria were w^hitened 
with their bones ; their vanguard was cut in, 
pieces by the Turkish sultan ; and the loss of the 
first adventure, by the sword, or climate, or fa- 
tigue, has already been stated at three hundred 
thousand men. Yet the myriads that survived, 
that marched, that pressed forwards on the holy 
pilgrimage, were a subject of astonishment to 
themselves and to the Greeks. The copious 
energy of her language sinks under the efforts 
of the princess Anne: 76 the images of locusts, 
of leaves and flowers, of the sands of the sea, 
or the stars of heaven, imperfectly represent 
what she had seen and heard ; and the daughter 
of Alexius exclaims, that Europe was loosened 
from its foundations, and hurled against Asia. 
The ancient hosts of Darius and Xerxes labour 
under the same doubt of a vague and indefinite 
magnitude : but I am inclined to believe, that 
a larger number has never been contained within 
the lines of a single camp, than at the siege of 
Nice, the first operation of the Latin princes. 
I’heir motives, their characters, and their arms, 
have been already displayed. Of their troops, 
the most numerous portion were natives of 
France ; the Low Countries, the banks of the 
Rhine, and Apulia, sent a powx^rful reinforce- 
ment; some bands of adventurers were drawn 
from Spain, Lombardy, and England ; "7 and 
from the distant bogs and mountains of Ireland 
or Scotland 78 issued some naked and savage 
fanatics, ferocious at home but un%varlike abroad. 
Had not superstition condemned the sacrilegious 
prudence of depriving the poorest or w'eakest 
Christian of the merit of the pilgrimage, the 
useless crow'd, with mouths but without hands, 
might have been stationed in the Greek empire, 
till their companions had opened and secured 
the w'ay of the Lord. A small remnant of the 
pilgrims, who passed the Bosphorus, was per- 
mitted to visit the holy sepulchre. Their north- 
ern constitution w'as scorched by the rays, and 
infected by the vapours, of a Syrian sun. They 
consumed, with heedless prodigality, their stores 
of water and provision ; their numbers exhausted 
the inland country; the sea w^as remote, the 
Greeks w^ere unfriendly, and the Christians of 
every sect fled before the voracious and cruel 
rapine of their brethren. In the dire necessity 
of famine they sometimes roasted and devoured 
the flesh of their infant or adult captives. Among 
the Turks and Saracens, the idolaters of Europe 
w'ere rendered more odious by the name and re- 
putation of cannibals : the spies who introduced 

76 Alexias, 1. x. p. SS.". 305. Her fastidious delicacy complains of 
their strange and inarticulate names, and indetfd there is scarcely one 
that she has not contriveci to disfigure with the proud ignorarsce, so 
dear and familiar to a polished ))eople. I shall select only one exam- 
ple, Saiif'clesf for the count of St. tJi es. 

77 Wiiliani of .Malinsburv (who wrote about the year 1130) has 
inserted in his history (1. iv. p. 130—154.) a narrative of the first 
crusade : hut I wish that, instead of listening to the tenue mumn'r 
which had passed the British < Icean {p. 143.1, he had confined hiinwlf 
to the nurnliers, families, ajid adventures ct his counirymen. 1 find 
in liugdale, that an English Nm-man, Stephen earl of Alt>emarle and 
Koldernesse, led the rearguard with duke llulkert, at the battle of 
Antioch (Baronage, part i. p. fd,), 

7H 'Videves Scotorttm ajaid se ferocium niias itnljelliuiti cuneost 
{(luibert, p. 471.) : the ertu hiMum, and hispifhi may suit 

tire Highlanders ; hut the finifous uliginosis, may rather apply to the 
Irish bogs. William of Malmsbury expressly mentSosns the Welsh 
and Scots, &c. (1. iv. p. 1,33.) who quilted, me former veaffitionem 
saltnum, the latter familiaritatem pulicum. 

79 This cannibal hunger, sometimes real, more frequently an am- 


themselves into the kitchen of Boliemond, were 
show'n several human bodies turning on tlie spit ; 
and the artful Norman encouraged a report? 
which increased at the same time the abhorrence 
and the terror of the infidels. 79 

I have expatiated with pleasure on siege of Nice, 
the first steps of the crusaders, as 
tliey paint the manners and character 
of Europe : but I shall abridge the tedious and 
uniform narrative of their blind achievements, 
W'bich were performed by strength and are de- 
scribed by ignorance. From their first station 
In the neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they ad- 
vanced in successive divisions; passed the con- 
tracted limit of the Greek empire ; opened a 
road through the hills; and commenced, by the 
siege of his capital, their pious warfare against 
the Turkish sultan. His kingdom of Room 
extended from the Hellespont to the confines of 
Syria, and barred the pilgiimage of Jerusalem : 
his name was Kilidge-Arslun, or Soliman,®^ of 
the race of Seljuk, and the son of the first con- 
queror; and in the defence of a land which the 
Turks coTbsidered as their own, he deserved the 
praise of his enemies, by whom alone lie is known 
to posterity. Yielding to the first impulse of the 
torrent, he deposited his family and treasure in 
Nice ; retired to the mountains with fifty thou- 
sand horse ; and twice descended to assiiult the 
camps or quarters of the Christian besiegers, 
which formed an imperfect circle of above six 
miles. The lofty and solid walls of Nice were 
covered by a deep ditch, and flanked by three 
hundred and seventy towers ; and on the verge 
of Christendom, the Moslems were trained in 
arms, and inflamed by religion. Before this 
city, the French princes occupied their stations, 
and prosecuted their attacks without correspond- 
ence or subordination ; emulation prompted 
their valour; but their valour was sullied by 
cruelty, and their emulation degenerated into 
envy and civil discord. In the siege of Nice, 
the arts and engines of antiquity were employed 
by the Latins ; the mine and the battering-ram, 
the tortoise, and the belfry or moveable turret, 
artificial fire, and the catapult and hedUt^ the 
sling and the crossbow, for the casting of stones 
and darts. 8 1 In the space of seven wrecks, much 
labour and blood were expended, and some pro- 
gress, especially by count Raymond, was made 
on the side of the besiegers. But the Turks 
could protract tlieir resistance and secure their 
escape, as long as they were masters of the 
lake 8® Aacanius, which stretches several miles 
to the westward of the city. The means of con- 
quest W’ere supplied by the prudence and in- 

fice or a lie, may be found In Anna Comnena ( Alexia-s, 1. x. p. SSS.), 
Ouiliert (p. 54{).), Kadulph. Cadom. (c. 97.) 'Che htTatajffm if. relaltd 
by the author of theOeata Praricoruin, the monk Kobm Baldric, and 
iCaymond des Agilea, In the and famine of Antiwh, 

KO His Xlusitlman appellation of Soliman is used Ly the 
and bis charaettr 5s highly enihellished by Ta-*o. "His Turkj.%h 
■name of Kilkige-Arriati (A. H. A. D. litfW-lHMS. See Be 

■Guignes’a Tables, tom. i. p. a45,> Is employed by Uie CWentals, and 
•with some corruption by the (.ireeks s but littie mure than his name 
can be found in the Mabontftan writm, who ftre dry and sulky on 
the subject of the first crusade (I)e Gu!s>i«, tosn. Hi. part. il. p. 10— 
SO.-).- ■■ 

SI On the fortifications, ensdnes, atid siegrt of the middle ages, 
f)ee Muratori (Antiquitat. Italia.-, twin. ji. di..)«;r(i. sesvi. p. 45*^-524.). 
The Ae(f Verfwt, from whence our lR'lfiry,was the moveabie tower of the 
ancients (DucanKe, tom- 5, p. fKtS.). 

SS: 1 cmnot fiirbear nemaxking the reserohXance l»etwe®n the sitge 
and lake wF Kiee, "with the oj^exatiMts of Hemaa Cortet Iwdhxe Mexico. 
See X3r. Eohertsem, Hist, of America, h v. 
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dustry of Alexius; a great number of boats was 
transported on sledges from the sea to the lake ; 
they were hHed with the most dexterous of his 
archers ; the flight of the sultana was intercepted ; 
Nice was invested by land and water; and a 
Greek emissary persuaded the inhabitants to 
accept his master’s protection, and to save them- 
selves, by a timely surrender, from the rage of 
the savages of Europe. In the moment of vic- 
tory, or at least of hope, the crusaders, thirsting 
for blood and plunder, were awed by the Im- 
perial banner that streamed from the citadel; 
and Alexius guarded with jealous vigilance this 
important conquest. The munnurs of the chiefs 
were stifled by honour or interest ; and after an 
halt of nine days, they directed their march 
towards Phrygia under the guidance of a Greek 
general, w’hom they suspected of a secret con- 
nivance with the sultan. The consort and the 
principal servants of Soli man had been honour- 
ably restored without ransom ; and the emperor’s 
generosity to the miscreants 83 was interpreted as 
treason to the Christian cause. 

B*tt]e<»fi)<ay. SoKman was rather provoked 
A,S*ira 7 dismayed by the loss of his 

capital; he admonished his sub- 
jects and allies of this strange invasion of the 
Western barbarians ; the Turkish emirs obeyed 
the call of loyalty or religion ; tlie Turkman 
hordes encamped round his standard ; and his 
whole force is loosely stated by the Christians at 
two hundred, or even three hundred and sixty, 
thousand horse. Yet he patiently w’aited till 
they had left behind them the sea and the Greek 
frontier; and hovering on the flanks, observed 
their careless and confident progress in two 
columns beyond the view of each other. Some 
miles before they could reach Dorylaeum in 
Phrygia, the left, and least numerous, division 
was surprised, and attacked, and almost op- 
pressed, by the Turkish cavalry. 8*^ The heat 
of the w'eather, the clouds of arrows, and the 
I>arbarous onset, overwhelmed the crusaders ; 
they lost their order and confidence, and the 
fainting fight was sustained by the personal 
valour, rather than by the military conduct, of 
Bohemonti, Taiicred, and Robert of Normandy. 
They were revived by the vvelcome banners of 
duke Godfrey, who flew' to their succour, with 
the count of Verrnandois, and sixty thousand 
horse ; and was followed by Raymond of Thou- 
louse, the bishop of Puy, and the remainder of 
the sacred army. Without a moment’s pause, 
they formed in new order, and advanced to a 
second battle. They were received with equal 
resolution ; and, in their common disdain for 
the unwarlike people of Greece and Asia, it 
was confessed on both sides, that the Turks 
and the Franks were the only nations entitled 

85 W/cr^ntf a woard mvented by the TVench crusaders, and oondned 
in that language to its |jrimjtive sense. It should seem, that the zeal 
of our ancestors boiled higher, and that they branded every unbeliever 
as a rascal, A similar prejudice still lurks in the minds of many who 

tfetok tilftnMrt ves Chrwtos. 

84 Baronim has produced a very doubtfhl letter to his brother Roger 
IfA. pi W98, No. 15.), The enemies consist^ Med^, Persians, 
Chaldeans: be it so. The first attack was cum nostro incommodot 
true said ttaider. But why (Godfrey of Bonillott and Hugh br<kher«f 
Tamaned is styled JUius ; of whom? certainly not of Roger, nor of 
Bohemond. 

So Verumtamen dicunt se esse de Fiancorum generatione; ^ quia 
nuilta homo natnxaiiter det^t esse mile* nisi EVanci et T'uici (Gesta 


to the appellation of soldiers. 85 Their en. 

counter was varied and balanced by the con- 
trast of anns and discipline ; of the direct 
charge, and wheeling evolutions ; of the couched 
lance, and the brandished javelin ; of a weighty 
broadsword, and a crooked sabre ; of cumbrous 
armour, and thin flowing robes; and of the 
long Tartar bow, and the arScsSsf or cross-bow, a 
deadly weapon, yet unknown to the Orientals. 80 
As long as the horses were fresh, and the 
quivers full, Soliman maintained the advantage 
of the day ; and four thousand Christians were 
pierced by the Turkish arrows. In the evening, 
swiftness yielded to strength ; on either side 
the numbers were equal, or at least as great as 
any ground could hold, or any generals could 
manage; but in turning the hills, the last 
division of Raymond and his provincials was 
led, perhaps without de.sign, on the roar of an 
exhausted enemy ; and the long contest was de- 
termined. Besides a nameless and unaccounted 
multitude, three thousand Pagan knights were 
slain in the battle and pursuit; the camp of 
Soliman was pillaged ; and in the variety of 
precious spoil, the curiosity of the Latins was 
amused with foreign arms and apparel, and the 
new aspect of dromedaries and camels. The 
importance of the victory was proved by the 
hasty retreat of the sultan ; reserving ten thou- 
sand guards of the relics of his army, Soliman 
evacuated the kingdom of Roum, and hastened 
to implore the aid, and kindle the resentment, 
of his Eastern brethren. In a march March through 
of flve hundred miles, the crusaders 
traversed the Lesser Asia, through a September, 
wasted land and deserted towns, without finding 
either a friend or an enemy. The geographer 87 
may trace the position of Dorylaeum, Antioch 
of Pisidia, Iconium, Archelais, and Germaiiicia, 
and may compare those classic appellations with 
the modern names of Eskishehr the old city, 

• Akshehr the white city, Cogni, Erekli, and 
Marash. As the pilgrims passed over a desert, 
where a draught of water is exchanged for silver, 
they were tormented by intolerable thirst; and 
on the banks of the first rivulet, their haste and 
intemperance were still more pernicious to the 
disorderly throng. They climbed with toil and 
danger the steep and slippery sides of Mount 
Taurus ; many of the soldiers cast away their 
arms to secure their footsteps ; and had not terror 
preceded their van, the long and trembling file 
might have been driven down the precipice by 
an handful of resolute enemies. Two of their 
most respectable chiefs, tlie duke of Lorraine 
and the count of Thoulouse, were carried in lit- 
ters: Raymond was raised, as it is said by 
miracle, from an hopeless malady ; and GodiVey 
had been torn by a bear, as he pursued that 

Francorum, p. 7.). The same community of blood and valour is at- 
tested by wchbisbop Baldric (p. 99.). 

Bfliesfra, Arhakstre. See Muratori, Antiq. tom, ii. 
I>. 517-524. Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. i. p. 5.71, 5.7^ In the 
time of Anna Comnena, this weapon, which she describes under the 
name of tzsn^a, was unknown in the East (1. x. p. 29 1 By an hu- 
’ isistency, the pope strove to prohibit it in Christian wars. 


S - j -.A- has, any, knowledge, of anti-., 

j and M. Otter trod almost in the footsteps of the Pranks from 
to Antjoch <Voyage ea Turquie et esn Perse, tom. L 
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rough and perilous chace iu the mountains of 
Pisidia. 

Baldwin To improve the general conster- 

foimds the „ , - - ■ ■’ — - . . 

jirincipality 

of fidessa. 

A. D. 1097 . 1 ^ 

— If*!- tached Ironi the mam army with 
theii respective squadrons of five, and of seven, 
hundred knights. 'I'hey over-ran in a rapid 
career the hills and sea-coast of Cilicia, from 
Cogni to the Syrian gates : the Norman standard 
was first planted on the walls of Tarsus and 
Malmistra; but the proud injustice of Baldwin 
at length provoked the patient and generous 
Italian ; and they turned their consecrated 
swords against each other in a private and pro- 
fane quarrel. Honour was the motive, and 
fame the rew'ard, of Tancred ; but fortune smiled 
on the more selfish enterprise of his rival, ss He 
was called to the assistance of a Greek or Ar- 
menian tyrant, who had been suffered under the 
Turkish yoke to reign over the Christians of 
Edessa. Baldwin accepted the chai-acter of his 
son and champion ; but no sooner was he intro- 
duced into tiie city, than he infiained the people 
to the massacre of his father, occupied the throne 
and treasure, extended his conquests over the 
hills of Armenia and the plain of Mesopotamia, 
and founded the first principality of the Franks 
or Latins, which subsisted fifty-four years be- 
yond the Euphrates, sy 

Si€ 5 ?eof Before the Franks could enter 
Syria, the summer, and even the 

A'hxinli autumn, were completely wasted; 

Junes. ’ the siege of Antioch, or the sepa- 
ration and repose of the army during the winter 
season, was strongly debated in their council ; 
the love of arms and the holy sepulchre urged 
them to advance; and reason perhaps was on 
the side of resolution, since every hour of delay 
abates the fame and force of the invader, and 
multiplies the resources of defensive w'ar. I'he 
capital of Syria was protected by^ the river 
Orontes ; and the iron Bridget of nine arches, 
derives its name from tlie massy gates of the 
two tow’ers which are constructed at either end. 
They were opened by the sw’ord of the duke of 
Normandy: his victory gave entrance to tlime 
hundred thousand crusaders, an account which 
may allow some scope for losses and desertion, 
but which clearly detects much exaggeration in 
the review of Nice. In the description of An- 
tioch, it is not easy to define a middle term 
between her ancient magnificence, under the 
successors of Alexander and Augustus, and the 
modern aspect of Turkish desolation. The Te- 
trapolis, or four cities, if they retained tbcnr 
name and position, must have left a large vacuity 
in a circumference of twelve miles; and that 
measure, as well as the number of four hundred 
towers, are not perfectly consistent wdth the 

88 This detached conquest of Edessa is host represented hy Ful- 
cherius ('aniotmsis, or of Chartres {in the collections of Bonparstus, 
Duchesne, and Martt^nne), the valiant chaplain of count Baldwin 
(Esprit des (^roisades, tom. i. p. 13, 14.). In the disputes of that 
prince with Tancred, his partiality is encountered by the part] ^ity 
of Iladulphus Cadomensis, the soldier and historian of the gallant 

*”1^ &MDeGuicne8, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 456- 

90 For Antioch, see Pococke (Description of the East, vol. li. parti. 

188-193.' — 

Turl 


irkish „ 
fcichuitens (ad, i. 

Syria!, p. 115, 116. -mars, fleiske). 


fiv(& gates, so often mentioned in the history of 
the siege. Yet Antioch must have still flourished 
as a great and populous capital. At the head 
of the Turkish emirs, Baghisian, a veteran chief, 
commanded in the place : his garrison was com- 
posed of six or seven thousand horse, and fifteen 
or twenty thousand foot : one hundred thousand 
Moslems are said to have fallen by the sword ; 
and their numbers were probably inferior to the 
Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians, who had been 
no more than fourteen years the slaves of the 
house of Scljuk. From the remains of a solid 
and stately wall, it appears to have arisen to the 
height of threescore feet in the valleys; and 
wlierever less art and labour had been applied, 
the ground was supposed to be defended by the 
river, the morass, and the mountains. Not- 
withstanding these fortifications, the city had 
been repeatedly taken by the Persians, the 
Arabs, the Greeks, and the Turks; so large a 
circuit must have yielded many pervious points 
of attack ; and in a siege that was formed about 
the middle of October, the vigour of the exe- 
cution could alone justify the boldness of the 
attempt. Whatever strength and valour could 
perform in the field was abundantly discharged 
by the champions of the cross ; in the frequent 
occasions of sallies, of forage, of the attack and 
defence of convoys, they were often victorious ; 
and w'e can only complain, that their exploits 
are sometimes enlarged beyond the scale of pro- 
bability and truth. The sword of Godfrey 
divided a Turk from the shoulder to the haunch ; 
and one half of the infidel fell to the ground, 
while the other was transported by his horse to 
the city gate, Robert of Normandy rode 
against his antagonist, I devote thy head,” he 
piously exclaimed, “ to the daemons of hell ; *’ 
and that head was instantly cloven to the breast 
by the resistless stroke of his descending falchion. 
But the reality or the report of such gigantic 
prowess G51 must have taught the Moslems to 
keep w'itiun their w'aiis ; and against those walls 
of earth or stone, the sword and the lance were 
unavailing weapons. In the slow and successive 
labours of a siege, the crusaders 'were supine and 
ignorant, without skill to contrive, or money to 
purchase, or industry to use, the artificial en- 
gines and implements of assault. In the con- 
quest of Nice, they had been powerfully assisted 
by the wealth and knowledge of the Greek em- 
peror : his absence was poorly supplied by some 
Genoese and Pisan vessels, that were attracted 
by religion or trade to the coast of Syria; the 
stores were scanty, tlie return precarious, and 
the communication difficult and dangerous. In- 
dolence or weakness had prevented the Franks 
from investing the entire circuit ; and the perpe- 
tual freedom of two gates relieved the wants and 
recruited the garrison of the city. At the end 

91 Ensemelevat^eumqTsek sinistra parte scapulanxin,tanta-virti5.te 
inlOiraSt, ut quind pectus njetlium disjunxitspinam et vitalia intemipit ; 
et sic lulnicus ensia super crus dexirum intej^Erexivit: sieqae caput 
int^ppram ciiiw destr4 parte ccurports immersit gurgite, mri^roque 
quae equo praesitteljat remisit ciritati {Itobcrt. Moii. p. 5{J.), Cujus 
ense tx^ctus, Turcus duo factus est Turci ; nt inferlw alter m TOrbcm 
equltaret, alter arcitenems in fluinlne natarei (iiaduiph. Cadoro. c.53, 
p,304.)- Vetb* justifies the deed lny the<fepajJi« vkibus of Godfi^ ; 
and WflliaRi of Tyre corers it by, obstupuit popuius fketi novitate - - 
» * » miredkilis (1. v. c. 6. p. 701.). Yet it must not have appeared in* 

; laredihte to the knights ot that 

9® See tije explmts of Robert, Raymond, and the modest Tancred, 


■etioe m his squire (R^lph, Cadom. 53.1, 
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of seven montJis, after the ruin of their cavaliy, 
and an enormous loss by famine, desertion, and 
fatigue, the progress of the crusaders was im- 
perceptible, and their success remote, if the Latin 
Ulysses, the artful and ambitious Bohemond, had 
not employed the arms of cunning and deceit. 
The Christians of Antioch were numerous and 
discontented : Phirouz, a Syrian renegade, had 
acquired the favour of the emir and the com- 
mand of three towers ; and the merit of his re- 
pentance disguised to the Latins, and perhaps to 
himself, the foul design of perfidy and treason. 
A secret correspondence, for their mutual in- 
terest, was soon established between Phirouz 
and the prince of Tarento ; and Bohemond de- 
clared in the council of the chiefs, that he could 
deliver the city into their hands. But he claimed 
the sovereignty of Antioch as the reward of his 
service j and the proposal which had been re- 
jected by the envy, was at length extorted from 
the distress, of his equals. The nocturnal surprise 
was executed by the French and Norman princes, 
who ascended in person the scaling-ladders that 
were thrown from the walls : their new proselyte, 
after the murder of his too scrupulous brother, 
embraced and introduced the servants of Christ : 
the army rushed through the gates; and the 
Moslems soon found, that, although mercy was 
hopeless, resistance was impotent. But the cita- 
del still refused to surrender ; and the victors 
themselves were speedily encompassed and be- 
sieged by the innumerable forces of Kerboga, 
prince of Mosul, who, with twenty-eight Turkish 
emirs, advanced to the deliverance of Antioch. 
Five and twenty days the Christians spent on 
the verge of destruction j and the proud lieute- 
nant of the caliph and the sultan left them only 
the choice of servitude or death.® In this ex- 
tremity they collected the relics of their strength, 
sallied from the town, and in a single memorable 
day annihilated or dispersed the host of Turks 
and Arabians, which they might safely report to 
have consisted of six hundred thousand inen.^^”* 
Vicfwj f^the Their supernatural allies I shall pro- 
consider : the human causes 
june'^s. of the victory of Antioch were the 
fearless despair of the Franks ; and the surprise, 
the discorti, perhaps the errors, of their unskilful 
and presumptuous adversaries. The battle is de- 
scribed with as much disorder as it was fought: 
but we may observe the tent of Kerboga, a 
moveable and spacious palace, enriched with the 
luxury of Asia, and callable of holding above 
two thousand persons ; we may distinguish his 
three thousand guards, who were cased, the 
horses as well as the men, in complete steel. 

. In the eventful period of the 
arJd'LstjlS** siege and defence of Antioch, the 
at Antioch, crusadcrs were alternately exalted 

9." After mentioning' the diiitrm and humble petition of the Pranks, 
Aiailp'haragjus adds the haughty reply of Codbuka, or Kerbe^aj " Non 
** crasori e».tis nisi j»er gladiatn" (Dynast, p. 242.). 

94 In describing the host of Kerboga, most of the Latin historians- 
the author of the Uesta (p. 17.), Robert Monachus Baldric 

Cp. 1 il.}, Puicherins CarotTtensis (p. 392.), Guibert (p. 512.1, William 
m Tyre {!. vi, c. 3- p. 714. J, Bernard Thesauraritis (c. 39. p. 695.), are 
tsmtmt with tlie vague expre^taits of infinita mulfttudo, immensam 
iwpsmwe copte «r mtm^ -whieh cwwtesMijdi iritb the 

Anna CSomnena (Alexias, I, sl. p- 5t8»-.W4. 
ITie numbers of the 1 urks ^ fixed by Albert A^nieaaib at 200,060 
|c Badalphufi OaftoroartSs at 400/100 boasse 

96 See flse mepe and scandalotci fete of aa archdeacon of wtyal 


by victory or sunk in despair; either swelled 
with plenty or emaciated with hunger. A 
speculative reasoner might suppose, that their 
faith had a strong and serious influence on their 
practice; and that the soldiers of the cross, the 
deliverers of the holy sepulchre, prepared them- 
selves by a sober and virtuous life for the daily 
contemplation of martyrdora. Experience blows 
away this charitable illusion : and seldom does 
the history of profane war display such scenes 
of intemperance and prostitution as were exhi- 
bited under the walls of Antioch. The grove 
of Daphne no longer flourished; but the Syrian 
air was still impregnated witli the same vices; 
the Christians were seduced by every tempt- 
ation that nature either prompts or reprobates; 
the authority of the chiefs was despised; and 
sermons and edicts were alike fruitless against 
those scandalous disorders, not less pernicious 
to military discipline, than repugnant to evan- 
gelic purity. In the first days of the siege 
and the possession of Antioch, the Franks con- 
sumed with wanton and thoughtless prodigality 
the frugal subsistence of weeks and months: 
the desolate country no longer yielded a sup- 
ply ; and from that country they were at length 
excluded by the arms of the besieging Turks. 
Disease, the faithful companion of w^ant, was, 
envenomed by the rains of the winter, the 
summer heats, unwholesome food, and the close 
imprisonment of multitudes. The pictures of 
famine and pestilence are always the same, and 
always disgustful; and our imagination may 
suggest the nature of their suflerings and their 
resources. The remains of treasure or spoil 
were eagerly lavished in the purchase of the 
vilest nourishment; and dreadful must have 
been die calamities of the poor, since, after 
paying three marks of silver for a goat and 
fifteen for a lean camel, the count of Flanders 
W'as reduced to beg a dinner, and duke God- 
frey to borrow a horse. Sixty thousand horse 
had been reviewed in the camp : before the 
end of the siege they w'ere diminished to two 
thousand, and scarcely two hundred fit for 
service could be mustered on the day of battle. 
Weakness of body and terror of mind extin- 
guished the ardent enthusiasm of the pilgrims ; 
and every motive of honour and religion was 
subdued by the desire of life. '*7 Among the 
chiefs, three heroes may be found without fear 
or reproach ; Godfrey of Bouillon was sup- 
ported by his magnanimous piety ; Bohemond 
by ambition and interest ; and Tancred declared, 
in the true spirit of chivalry, that as long as he 
was at the head of forty knights, he would 
never relinquish the enterprise of Palestine. 
But the count of Thoulouse and I’rovence was 
suspected of a voluntary indisposition: the 

birth, 'who was slain by the Turks as he reposed in an orchard, 
P , at dice ■with a Syrian concubltie. 

yh liie value of an ox rose from five solidi (fifteen shillings) at 
Christmas to two marks (four pounds), and afterwards much higher : 
a kid or lamb, firom one shilling to eighteen of our present money : in 
the second femine, a Io.if of bread, or the head of an animal, sold for 
a piece of gold. More examples might be produced; but it is the 
OKiinary, not tlie extraordinary, prices, that deserve the notice of the 
philosopher. 

97 Alii multi, qnorura nomina non tenomus : quia, deleta de libro 
yitm, prajsenti operi non sunt insewaida (Will. Tyr. 1. vi. c.5. p.715.), 
Umtert 523.) attempts to excuse Hugh the Great, and even 
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duke of Nonuancly was recalled from tiie sea- 
shore by the censures of the church ; Hugh the 
Great, though he led the vanguard of the battle, 
embraced an ambiguous opportunity of return- 
ing to France ; and Stephen count of Chartres 
basely deserted the standard which he bore, and 
the council in which he presided. The soldiers 
%vore discouraged by the flight of William vis- 
count of Melun, surnamed the (Jarpenterj from 
the weighty strokes of his axe ; and the saints 
were scandalised by the fall of Peter the Her- 
mit, who, after arming Europe against Asia, 
attempted to escape from the penance of a 
necessary fast. Of the multitude of recreant 
warriors, the names (says an historian) are 
blotted from the book of life; and the op- 
probrious epithet of the rope-dancers was ap- 
plied to the deserters who dropped in the night 
from the w-alls of Antioch, The emperor 
Alexius, who seemed to advance to the suc- 
cour of the Latins, was dismayed by the assur- 
ance of their hopeless condition. They ex- 
pected their fate in silent despair; oaths and 
punishments w'ere tried without effect ; and to 
rouse tlie soldiers to the defence of the walls, it 
was found necessary to set fire to their quarters. 
i^ffendc»fthe For their salvatiou and victory, 
HoiyLawce. they wcrc indebted to the same 
fanaticism which had led them to the brink of 
ruin. In such a cause, and in such an army, 
visions, prophecies, and miracles, were frequent 
and familiar. In the distress of Antioch, they 
were repeated with unusual energy and success : 
St. Ambrose had assured a pious ecclesiastic, 
that two years of trial must precede the season 
of deliverance and grace; the deserters were 
stopped by the presence and reproacnes of Christ 
himself; the dead had promised to arise and 
combat with their brethren ; the Virgin had 
obtained the pardon of their sins ; and their 
confidence w'as revived by a visible sign, the 
seasonable and splendid discovery of the holy 
LANCE. Tlie policy of their chiefs has on this 
occasion been admired, and might surely be 
excused ; but a pious fraud is seldom produced 
by the cool conspiracy of many persons : and a 
voluntfiry impostor might depend on the support 
of the wise and the credulity of the people. 
Of the diocese of Marseilles, there was a priest 
of low cunning and loose manners, and his 
name was Peter Partholemy, He presented 
himself at the door of the council-chamber, to 
disclose an apparition of St. Andrew, which 
had been thrice reiterated in his sleep, with a 
dreadful menace, if he presumed to suppress 
the commands of Heaven. ‘‘ At Antioch,” said 
the apostle, ** in the church of my brother St. 

Peter, near the high altar, is concealed the 
“ steel head of the lance that pierced the side 
of our Redeemer. In three days, that in- 
striimenfc of eternal, and now of temporal, 
salvation, will be manifested to his disciples. 
Search and ye shall find : bear it aloft in 
battle ; and that mystic weapon shall pene- 

38 See the pro|!;ress of the cnisade, the retreat of Alexias, the Ticfory 
of Antioch, and the conquest of Jerusalem, in the Alexiad, l.xi.p.SlZ 
—327. Anna was so prone to exaggeration, that she magnities the 
exploits of the Latins. 

30 The Mahometan Aboulmahasen (apud de Ouignes, tom. it. 


“ trate the souls of the miscreants.” The 
pope’s legate, the bishop of Puy, affected to 
listen with coldness and distrust ; but the reve- 
lation was eagerly accepted by count Raymond, 
whom his faithful subject, in the name of the 
apostle, had chosen for the guardian, of the holy 
lance. The experiment was resolved; and on 
the third day, after a due preparation of prayer 
and fasting, the priest of Marseilles introduced 
twelve trusty spectators, among whom were the 
count and his chaplain ; and the church-doors 
were barred against the impetuous multitude. 
The ground was opened in the appointed place; 
but the workmen, who relieved each other, dug 
to the depth of twelve feet without discovering 
the object of their search. In the evening, 
when count Raymond had withdrawn to his 
post, and the weary assistants began to murmur, 
Bartholemy, in his shirt, and vidthout his shoes, 
boldly descended into the pit; the darkness of 
the hour and of the place enabled him to 
secrete and deposit the head of a Saracen lance ; 
and the first sound, the first gleam, of the steel 
was saluted with a devout rapture. The holy 
lance was drawn from its recess, wrapped in a veil 
of silk and gold, and exposed to the veneration 
of the crusaders ; their anxious suspense burst 
forth in a general shdut of joy and hope, and 
the desponding troops were again inflamed 
with the enthusiasm of valour. Whatever had 
been tlie arts, and whatever might be the senti- 
ments of the chiefs, they skilfully improved this 
fortunate revolution by every aid that discipline 
and devotion could afford. The soldiers wem 
dismissed to their quarters, with an injunction 
to fortify their minds and bodies for tlie ap- 
proaching conflict, Ireely to bestow their last 
pittance on themselves and their horses, and to 
expect with the dawn of day the signal of vic- 
tory. On the festival of St. Peter and St, Paul, 
the gates of Antioch were thrown open ; a mar- 
tial psalm, Let the Lord arise, and let his 
** enemies be scattered !” w'as chanted by a 
procession of priests and monks; the battle 
array was marshalled in twelve divisions, in 
honour of the twelve apostles; and the holy 
lance, in tlie absence of Raymond, was intrusted 
to tlie hands of his chaplain. The influence of 
this relic or trophy was felt by the servants, and 
perhaps by the enemies, of Christ and its 
potent energy was heightened by an accident, a 
stratagem, or a rumour, of a miraculous com- 
plexion. Three knights in wliite celestial 
garments, and resplendent arms, wamoiu. 

either issued, or seemed to issue, from the hills ; 
the voice of Adhemar, the pope’s legate, pro- 
claimed them as the martyrs St. George, St. 
Theodore, and St. Maurice; the tumult of bat- 
tle allowed no time for doubt or scrutiny ; and 
the welcome apparition dazzled the eyes or the 
imagination of a fanatic army. In the season 
of danger and triumph, the revelation of Bar- 
tholemy of Marseilles w'as unanimously asserted ; 
but as soon as the temporary service was ac- 

patt. K, p. 95. ) is more correct fei !ii« luxwmit of the Iioiy tetoe tlwn the 
"ChrfetiaMs. Anna Comriwna and Afanlphaiagim; the Gbre<* prince* 
confounds it with » nail cf the cttm U. si. p. j the Jaoroite jad- 
mate, with St. Fetar'a (p. 
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complished, the personal dignity and liberal 
alms which the count of Thoulouse derived from 
the custody of the holy lance, provoked the 
envy, and awakened the reason, of his rivals. 
A Norman clerk presumed to sift, with a phi- 
losophic spirit, the truth of the legend, the 
circumstances of the discovery, and the cha- 
racter of the prophet ; and the pious Bohemond 
ascribed their deliverance to the merits and in- 
tercession of Christ alone. For a while, the 
Provincials defended their national palladium 
with clamours and arms; and new visions 
condemned to death and hell the profane 
sceptics, who presumed to scrutinise the truth 
and merit of the discovery. The prevalence of 
incredulity compelled the author to submit his 
life and veracity to the judgment of God. A 
pile of dry faggots, four feet high, and fourteen 
long, was erected in the midst of the camp ; 
the flames burnt fiercely to the elevation of 
thirty cubits; and a narrow path of twelve 
inches was left for the perilous trial. The un- 
fortunate priest of Marseilles traversed the fire 
with dexterity and speed; but his thighs and 
belly were scorched by the intense heat; he 
expired the next day ; and the logic of believing 
minds will pay some regard to his dying pro- 
testations of innocence and truth. Some efforts 
were made by the Provincials to substitute a 
cross, a ring, or a tabernacle, in the place of 
tfte holy lance, which soon vanished in con- 
tempt and oblivion, Yet the revelation of 
Antioch is gravely asserted by succeeding his- 
torians ; and such is the progress of credulity, 
that miracles, most doubtful on the spot and at 
the moment, will be received with implicit faith 
afe a convenient distance of time and space. 
Tbe*ta*edr prudence or fortune of the 

^ Trtsan* Franks had delayed their invasion 
^^cline of the Turkish em- 
pire, 1^1 Under the manly government of the 
three first sultans, the kingdoms of Asia were 
united in peace and justice; and the innume- 
rable annies which they led in person were 
equal in courage, and superior in discipline, 
to the barbarians of the West. But at the time 
of the crusade, the inheritance of JVIalek Shaw 
was disputed by his four sons ; their private am- 
bition was insensible (.f the public danger ; and, 
in the vicissitudes of tiieir fortune, the royal 
vassals were ignorant, or regardless, of the true 
object of tlieir allegiance. The twxmty-ciglit 
emirs who marched with the standard of Ker- 
boga, were his rivals or enemies; their hasty 
levies were drawn from the towns and tents of 
Mesopotamia and Syria ; and the Turkish vete- 
rans were employed or consumed in the civil 
wars beyond the Tigris. The caliph of Egypt 
embraced this opportunity of weakness and dis- 
cord, to recover his ancient possessions ; and his 
Sultan Aphdal besieged Jerusalem and Tyre, 
expelled the children of Ortok, and restored in 

100 Tb« two antagcHiists wlio express the most intiinate knowledge 
axw tfte stroKjtcst conviction of tlie miracle, and a? the fraud, are Ray- 
mond dfir. Ajnles, and lladulphus Cadamemis, the one attached to the 
oT llicsilouse, the other to the A’cnnan prince- Fuloheriiss 
t. presuiTi® to say, Audife fraudera et iKwt feaiideta 1 and 

anervv mas, InT-enit iaaceam, faJ taciter occultatam tesitaa. The rest 
04 r»*fn«ru are loud and strenuous. v 


Palestine the civil and ecclesiastical authority of 
the Fatimites. They heard with astonishment 
of the vast armies of Christians that had passed 
from Europe to Asia, and rejoiced in the sieges 
and battles which broke the power of the Turks, 
the adversaries of their sect and monarchy. But 
the same Christians were the enemies of the 
prophet ; and from the overthrow of Nice and 
Antioch, tlie motive of their enterprise, which 
was gradually understood, would urge them for- 
wards to the banks of the Jordan, or perhaps of 
the Nile. An intercourse of epistles and em- 
bassies, which rose and fell with the events of 
war, w'as maintained between the throne of 
Cairo and the camp of the Latins ; and their 
adverse pride was the result of ignorance and 
enthusiasm. The ministers of Egypt declared in 
an haughty, or insinuated in a milder, tone, that 
their sovereign, the true and lawfful commander 
of the faithful, had rescued Jerusalem from the 
Turkish yoke ; and that the pilgrims, if they 
w'ould divide their numbers, and lay aside their 
arms, should find a safe and hospitable reception 
at the sepulchre of Jesus. In the belief of their 
lost condition, the caliph Mostali despised their 
arms and imprisoned their deputies ; the conquest 
and victory of Antioch prompted him to solicit 
those formidable champions with gifts of horses 
and silk robes, of vases, and purses of gold and 
silver; and in his estimate of their merit or 
power, the first place was assigned to Bohe- 
raond, and the second to Godlxey. In either 
fortune the answer of the crusaders w'as firm 
and uniform ; they disdained to enquire into the 
private claims or possessions of the followers 
of Mahomet: w’hatsoever was his name or na- 
tion, the usurper of Jerusalem was their enemy ; 
and instead of prescribing the mode and terms 
of their pilgrimage, it was only by a timely sur- 
render of the city and province, their sacred 
right, that he could deserve their alliance, or 
deprecate their impending and irresistible at- 
tack. W 3 

Yet this attack, when they were joeiayofthe 
within the view and reach of their Afimoos, 
glorious prize, wus suspended above 4. 
ten months after tlie defeat of Ker- JuW-' 
boga. The zeal and courage of the crusaders 
were chilled in the moment of victory ; and, in- 
stead of marching to improve the consternation, 
they hastily dispersed to enjoy the luxury, of 
Syria. 'Die causes of this strange delay may be 
found in the want of strength and subordination. 
In the painful and various service of Antioch, 
the cavalry was annihilated ; many tliousands of 
every rank had been lost by famine, sickness, 
and desertion ; the same abuse of plenty had 
been productive of a third famine ; and the al- 
ternative of intemperance and distress, liad gene- 
rated a pestilence, which swept away above fifty 
thousand of the pilgrims. Few were able to 
command, and none were willing to obey ; the 

OJ" sultan Aphclal, recovered Ja'Usalem and Tyre, 
A.Ii. 489 (llenaudot, Hist-Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 478. De Guignes, 
toni. i. p. 249, from Almlfula and Ben Schoiinah). .Terusalem an^e 
adventum vestrum recuperavimus, Turcos, ejecimus, say theFatimite 
ambassadors- 

103 See the transactions between the caliph of Egypt and the cra- 
ters, in William of Tyre (1. iv. c 24. 1. vi. c. l6.) and Albert 
Aqttensis <1- iii- c. 59.), who are more sensible of their unportanoe, 
than the contemporaiy writers. 
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domestic feuds, which had been stifled by com- 
mon fear, were again renewed in acts, or at least 
in sentiments, of hostility ; the fortune of Baldwin 
and Boliemond excited the envy of their compa- 
nions ; the bravest knights were enlisted for the 
defence of their new principalities; and count 
Raymond exhausted his troops and treasures in 
an idle expedition into the heart of Syria. The 
winter was consumed in discord and disorder ; a 
sense of honour and religion was rekindled in 
the spring ; and the private soldiers, less sus- 
ceptible of ambition and jealousy, awakened with 
Their march to clamours the indolence of 

^enxKiiem. tlicir chiefs. In the month of May, 
May 13™' the rcHcs of this mighty host pro- 
Junes. needed from Antioch to Laodicea; 
about forty thousand Latins, of whom no more 
than fifteen hundred horse, and twenty thousand 
foot, were capable of immediate service. Their 
easy march was continued between Mount Liba- 
nus and the sea-shore ; their wants were liberally 
supplied by the coasting traders of Genoa and 
Pisa ; and they drew large contributions from 
the emirs of Tripoli, Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Ca?sa- 
rea, who granted a free passage, and promised to 
follow the example of Jerusalem. From Cae- 
sarea they advanced into the midland country ; 
their clerks recognised the sacred geograpliy of 
Lydda, Ramla, Emaus, and Bethlem, and as 
.soon as they descried the holy city, the crusaders 
forgot tiieir toils and claimed their reward, lo-i 

Siege and Jerusalem has derived some re- 
putation from the number and im- 
portance of her memorable sieges. 
July 15. It was not till after a long and ob- 
stinate contest that Babylon and Rome could 
prevail against the obstinacy of the people, the 
craggy ground that might supersede the ne- 
cessity of fortifications, and the walls and towers 
that would have fortified the most accessible 
plain. 10^ These obsUicles w'ere diminished in 
the age of the crusades. The bulwarks had 
been completely destroyed and imperfectly re- 
stored ; the Jews, tiieir nation, and worship, were 
for ever banished: but nature is less change- 
able than man, and the site of Jerusalem, though 
somewhat softened and somewhat removed, w'as 
still strong against the assaults of an enemy. 
By the experience of a recent siege, and a three 
years’ possession, the Saracens of Egypt had 
been taught to ^scem, and in some degree to 
remedy, the defects of a place, which religion as 
well as honour forbade them to resign. Aladin, 
or Istikhar, the caliph’s lieutenant, was intrusted 
with the defence ; his policy strove to restrain 
the native Christians by the dread of their own 
ruin and that of the holy sepulchre ; to animate 
the Moslems by the assurance of temporal and 

104 The fireatest part of the march of the Pranfes is traced, and 
rncKit accurately traced, in MaundrellV Journey from Aleppo to Je- 
rusalem (p. 17—67 .) ; im ties rneilkurs inorgeaux, sans contredit, 
qu'on ait dans ce genre (D'Anville, Mfemoire sur Jerusalem, p. ‘27.). 

105 See the masterly description of Tacitus (Hist. U, li^j *3*)« 

who supposes, that the Jewish lawgivers had provided for a perpetual 
state of hostility against the rest of maiikind. , , . ^ , 

106 The lively scepticism of \ oltaire is balanced with sense and 
erudition by the French atithor of the Esprit des Crcaaades (tom. iv. 
p. 386—388.), who observes, that, according to the Arabians, the In- 

tf J«p ‘ ’■ 
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justify^ will stiU them xuore jiuximcous tlian-tlio 

^i^MaSidrdl, who diligently perambulated the walls, fouM a 


eternal rewards. His garrison is said to have 
consisted of forty thousand Turks and Ara- 
bians ; and if he could muster twenty thousand 
of the inhabitants, it must be confe.ssed that the 
besieged were more numerous than the besieging 
army.io<5 Had the diminished strength and 
numbers of the Latins allowed them to grasp 
the whole circumference of four thousand yards 
(about two English miles and an half),Jf>7 to 
what useful purpose should they have descended 
into the valley of Ben Himrnon and torrent of 
Cedron,i<J8 or approached the precipices of the 
south and east, from whence they had nothing 
either to hope or fear ? Their siege was more 
reasonably directed against the northern ai]cl 
western sides of the city. Godfrey of Bouillon 
erected his standard on the first swell of Mount 
Calvary : to the left, as far as St. Stephen’s 
gate, tlie line of attack was continued by Tan- 
cred and the two Roberts ; and count Raymond 
established his quarters from the citadel to the 
foot of Mount Sion, which was no longer in- 
cluded within the precincts of the city. On the 
fifth day, the crusaders made a general assault, 
in the fanatic hope of battering dowm the wails 
without engines, and of scaling them without 
ladders. By the dint of brutal force, they burst 
the first barrier, but they were driven back with 
shame and slaughter to the camp : the infiuence 
of vision and prophecy was deadened by the too 
frequent abuse of those jiious stratagems; and 
time and labour were found to be the only 
means of victory. The time of the siege was 
indeed fulfilled in forty days, but they were forty 
days of calamity .and anguish. A repetition of 
the old complaint of famine may be imputed in 
some degree to the voracious or disorderly ap- 
petite of the Franks; but the stony soil of Je- 
rusalem is almost destitute of water ; the scanty 
springs and hasty torrents were dry in the 
summer season ; nor was the thirst of the be- 
siegers relieved, as in the city, by the artificial 
supply of cisterns and aqueducts. The circum- 
jacent country is equally destitute of trees for 
the uses of shade or building : but some large 
beams W'cre discovered in a cave by the cru>^ 
saders; a wood near Sichem, the enchanted 
grove of Tausso,tt»9 was cut down ; the necessary 
timber was transported to the camp by the 
vigour and dexterity of Tancred ; and the en- 
gines w^ere framed by some Genoese artists, 
who had fortunately landed in the harbour of 
Jafia. Tw‘o moveable turrets mere constructed 
at the expense, and in the stations, of the duke 
of Lorraine and the count of Thoulouse, and 
rolled forwards with devout labour, not to tlie 
most accessible, but to the most neglected, parts 
of the fortification. Raymond’s tom'er was re- 

circult of 4630 pac*8, or 4167 En^jUah jards fp. 109, 110.) ; from an 
Butbimtic plan, D'Anville conchides a nicahure nearly siniiiar, of 
1960 French idles {». 23-29.), in hk scarce and valuable tract- For 
the toj^Nigraphy c£ JanuLsalem, see lielaud (Palestina, tom. ji. p. 832 

108 Jemsalein was |)ossesscd only of the torrent of Kedron, dry in 
summer, and of the little spring or brook cjf Siloe (Iteland, 
p. 294. 300.). Both strangers and natives complained of the want of 
water, which in time oi war was studiously aggravated- Within the 
city, Tacitus mentions a parennial ibuntain, an atiueduct, and cisterrs 
f<x rain water. The ^ueduct was conveyed from tiia rivulet Tekoe 
oar Ethara* which i* likewise mentiemed Bohadto (in, Vit. SaUdln. 

^*1(® ^ierusaJemme Dibe^ta, canto liil. It is pleasant enough to 
observe how Tasso has copied and enibdUshed the minutest details of 
Utesje^. , i: 
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duced to ashes by the fire of the besieged, but 
his colleague was more vigilant and successful; 
die enemies were driven by his archers from the 
rampart; the drawbridge was let down; and 
on a Friday at three in the afternoon, the^day 
and hour of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon 
stood victorious on the walls of Jerusalem. His 
example was followed on every side by the 
emulation of valour; and about four hundred 
and sixty years after the conquest of Oraar, the 
holy city was rescued from the Mahometan 
yoke. In the pillage of public and private 
wealth, the adventurers had agreed to respect 
the exclusive property of the first occupant ; 
and the spoils of the great mosch,^ seventy 
lamps and massy vases of gold and silver, re- 
warded the diligence, and displayed the gene- 
rosity, of Tancred. A bloody sacrifice was 
offered by his mistaken votaries to the God of 
the Christians : resistance might provoke, but 
neither age nor sex could mollify, their im- 
placable rage : they indulged themselves three 
days in a promiscuous massacre and the 
infection of the dead bodies produced an epide- 
mical disease. After seventy tliousand Moslems 
had been put to the sword, and the harmless 
Jews had been burnt in their synagogue, they 
could still reserve a multitude of captives, whom 
interest or lassitude persuaded them to spare. 
Of these savage heroes of the cross, Tancred 
alone betrayed some sentiments of compassion ; 
yet we may praise the more selfish lenity of 
Eaymond, who granted a capitulation and safe- 
conduct to the garrison of the citadels The 
holy sepulchre was now free ; and the bloody 
victors prepared to accomplish their vow. Bare- 
headed and barefoot, with contrite hearts, and 
in am humble posture, they ascended the hill of 
Chfclvary, amidst the loud anthems of the clergy ; 
kissed the stone which had covered the Saviour 
of the world ; and bedewed with tears of joy and 
penitence the monument of their redemption. 
This union of the fiercest and most tender pas- 
sions has been variously considered by two philo- 
sophers: by the one, ^ 12 as easy and natural ; by 
the other, as absurd and incredible. Perhaps 
it is too rigorously applied to the same persons 
and the same hour : the example of the virtuous 
Godfrey awakened the piety of his companions; 
while tliey cleansed their bodies, they purified 
their minds ; nor shall I believe that the most 
ardent in slaughter and rapine were the fore- 
most in the procession to the holy sepulchre. 
Eieotiannvd days after this memorable 

m^ent, wdiich pope Urban did not 

I°D. imT’ live to hear, the Latin chiefs pro- 

ifD.^no 6 , ceeded to the election of a king, to 
July 18. guard and govern their conquests 
in Palestine. Hugh the Great, and Stephen 
of Chartres, had retired with some loss of repu- 

1!0 Bs'sidfti the Latins, ■who are not ashamed of the massacxe, see 
Elmacin ^a^a^;en. p. 363.), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 243.), 

aiiJ M. de Guijmes itoai. ii. p. ii. p. 09.), from Ahoulm^asen. 

111 The oid tovrer P.-ephina, in the middle atfes Neblosa, was 

nanced Caitellum Plsanum, from the ptriarch Dainabert. It k still 
the citadel, the residfjr.re of the Turkish and commands a pro- 
spect of the Deafl Sea, Judea, and Arabia p. 1&— 23,). It 

was likewise called the Tower of Darid, wvprev 

112 Hume, in his History of England, voL i. SliL octavo 

113 VoHaipe, in bis Essat sax I'HishKta G^zale, tom. ii. c. S4, 
p, 345, 346. 


tation, which they strove to regain bj' a second 
crusade and an honourable death. Baldwin 
was established at Edessa, and Bohemond at 
Antioch; and two Roberts, the duke of Nor- 
mandy and the count of Flanders, preferred 
their fair inheritance in the West to a doubtful 
competition or a barren sceptre. The jealousy 
and ambition of Raymond were condemned by 
his own followers, and the free, the just, the 
unanimous voice of the army, proclaimed God- 
frey of Bouillon the first and most worthy of 
the champions of Christendom. His magna- 
nimity accepted a trust as full of danger as of 
glory ; but in a city where his Saviour had 
been crowned with thorns, the devout pilgrim, 
rejected the name and ensigns of royalty ; and 
the founder of the kingdom of Jerusalem con- 
tented himself with the modest title of Defender 
and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. His govern- 
ment of a single year,i^* too short for the public 
happiness, was interrupted in the first fortnight 
by a summons to the field, by the approach of 
the vizir or sultan of Egypt, w'ho had been too 
slow to prevent, but who was impatient to 
avenge, the loss of Jerusalem. His total over- 
throw in the battle of Ascalon sealed the estab- 
lishment of the Latins in Syria, and signalised 
the valour of the French princes, who in this 
action bade a long farewell to the holy wars. 
Some glory might be derived from Battle of 
the prodigious inequality of num- 
bers, though I shall not count the -Augustin, 
myriads of horse and foot on the side of the 
Fatimites ; but, except three thousand Ethio- 
pians or blacks, who were armed with flails or 
scourges of iron, the barbarians of the South 
fled on the first onset, and aflPorded a pleasing 
comparison between the active valour of the 
Turks and the sloth and effeminacy of the natives 
of Egypt. After suspending before the holy 
sepulchre the sword and standard of the sultan, 
the new king (be deserves the title) embraced 
his departing companions, and could retain only 
with the gallant Tancred three hundred knights, 
and two thousand foot-soldiers, for the defence 
of Palestine. His sovereignty was soon at- 
tacked by a new enemy, the only one against 
w'hom Godfrey w'as a coward. Adhemar, bishop 
of Piiy, wdio excelled both in council and action, 
had been sw'ept away in the last plague of An- 
tioch : the remaining ecclesiastics preserved only 
the pride and avarice of their character; and their 
seditious clamours had required that the choice 
of a bishop should precede that of a king. 
The revenue and jurisdiction of the lawful pa- 
triarch were usurped by the Latin clergy : the 
exclusion of the Greeks and Syrians was jus- 
tified by the reproach of heresy or schism 
and, under the iron yoke of their deliverers, the 
Oriental Christians regretted the tolerating go- 

114 The Englkh ascribe to Robert of Normandy, and the Pro- 

vincials to Raymond of Thoulcmse, the glory of njfusing^ the crown ; 
but the hontMit voice c£ traditiem has preserved the memory of the 
ambititm and revenge (Villehardouin, No. 1.36.) of the count of 
St. Giles. He died at the siege of Tripoli, which was possessed by 
hi* descendants. ^ 

115 the election, the battle of Ascalon, &c. in William of 
Tyre* 1> ix. c. 1—12., and in the concision of the Latin historians of 
the first crusade. 

116 Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex, p.479 
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vernment of tlie Arabian caliphs. Daimbert, 
archbishop of Pisa, had long been trained in 
the secret policy of Rome i he brought a fleet 
of his countrymen to the succour of the Holy 
Land, and was installed^ without a competitor, 
the spiritual and temporal head of the church. 
The new patriarch ^^7 immediately grasped the 
sceptre which had been acquired by the toil 
and blood of the victorious pilgrims ; and both 
Godfrey and Bohcmond submitted to receive at 
his hands the investiture of their feudal pos-^ 
sessions. Nor was this sufflcient ; Daimbert 
claimed the immediate property of Jerusalem 
and J affa ; instead of a firm and generous refusal, 
the hero negotiated with the priest ; a quarter of 
either city was ceded to the church; and the 
modest bishop was satisfled with an eventual 
reversion of the rest, on the death of Godfrey 
without children, or on the future acquisition of 
a new seat at Cairo or Damascus. 

The kinfrcioni Without this indulgence, the con- 
iS* queror would have almost been strip- 
— 11S7. peel of his infant kingdom, which 

consisted only of Jerusalem and Jafla, with about 
twenty villages and towns of the adjacent 
country. J 18 Within this narrow verge, tlie Ma- 
hometans were still lodged in some impregnable 
castles; and the husbandman, the trader, and 
the pilgrim, were exposed to daily and domestic 
hostility. By the arms of Godfrey himself, and 
of the two Baldwins, his brother and cousin, 
who succeeded to the throne, the Latins breathed 
with more ease and safety ; and at length they 
equalled, in the extent of their dominions, 
though not in the millions of their subjects, the 
ancient princes of Judah and Israel. After 
the reduction of the maritime cities of Laodicea, 
Tripoli, Tyre, and Asca1on,i20 which w'ere 
powerfully assisted by the fleets of Venice, Ge- 
noa, and Pisa, and even of Flanders and Nor- 
way, the range of sea-coast from Scanderoon 
to the borders of Egypt was possessed by the 
Christian pilgrims. If the prince of Antioch 
disclaimed his supremacy, the counts of Edessa 
and Tripoli owned themselves the vassals of the 
king of Jerusalem : the Latins reigned beyond 
the Euphrates; and the four cities of Hems, 
Hamah, Damascus, and Aleppo, were the only 

S17 See the claims of the patriarch Uaimbert, in William of Tyre 
(I. ix. c. l.'j— IS. X. 4, 7. 9.). -who asserts with marvellous canilour tlie 
independence of the conquerors and kings of Jerusalem, 

118 WqUerm, Tyr. 1. x. 19. The Historia Hierosolymita of Ja- 

cobus h Vitriaco {I. i. c. 21—, 'iU.), and the Secreta Fidelium Cruel* of 
Marinuft Sanutus (1. iii, v. 1.), describe the state and conquests of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem- , 

119 An actual muster, not including the trU>es of Levi and Ben- 
jamin, gave Daviil an army of or l,a74,0{,)<) 6ghting men; 

which, with the addition o*f women, children, and slaves, may imply 
a population of thirteen millions, in a country sixty leagues in len]^, 
and thirty broad. The honest and rational Clerc (Comment on 
2d Samuel xaiv. and 1st Chroniclei xxi.) testuat angusto in limite, 
and mutters his suspicion of a false transcript; a dangerous sus- 

^'l^^ These sieges are related, each in its pro{>er place, in the great 
history of Wiiliain of Tvre, from the ixth to the xviiith book, and 
more briefly told by Befnardus Thesaurarius (de Acquisitione Terrae 
Sanertas, c. 89-98. p. 752—7 10.). Some domestic fects are celebrated 
in the Chronicles of Pisa, Genoa, and \'enice, in tiie vith, ixth, and 
xiith tomes of Muratori. 

121 Quidam populus de insulis occxdentis egressus, et maxime de 
eS, ]part6 qusc Notvegia dicitut- of Tyre (1* Ki. c-, 14- 

marks their course per Britannicura mare et Calpen to the siege of 

122'Benelathir, apud de Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom- ii. part. ii. 
p. l-m, 151. A. D. lVi7. He must sixeak of the inland country. 

123 Sanut very sensibly descants on the raihchiefs of female suc- 
cession, in a land, hostibus circumdata, ubi cuncU virilia et virtuosa 
esse deberent. Yet, at the summons,, and wish the appr<*ati^, of 
hear feudal lord, a noble jhunsel was obliged to choo^ a husband and 
(^am.pion (Assises de Jerusalem, c. 242, &c.). See in M. de Guignes 
{tom. h p. 441—471.) the accurate and useful tables of these dynasties, 
which are chiefly drawn from the Liswtge9 ttOuiremtr, 


relics of the Mahometan conquests m Syria. ^*22 
The laivs and language, the manners and rifles, 
of the French nation and Latin chiircli, were 
introduced into tliese transmarine colonies. Ac- 
cording to the feudal jurisprudence, the prin- 
cipal states and subordinate baronies descended 
in the line of male and female succession: 
but the children of the first conquerors, ^'^4 a 
motley and degenerate race, were dissolved by 
the luxury of the climate; the arrival of new 
crusaders from Europe was a doubtful hope 
and a casual event. The service of the feudal 
tenures was performed by six hundred and 
sixty- six knights, who might expect the aid of 
two hundred more under the banner of the 
count of Tripoli ; and each knight was attended 
to the field by four squires or archers on horse- 
back, tas Eive thousand and seventy-five 
jeantSi most probably foot-soldiers, were supplied 
by the churches and cities ; and the whole legal 
militia of the kingdom could not exceed eleven 
thousand men, a slender defence again.st the 
surrounding myriads of Saracens and Turks. 

But the firmest bulwark of Jerusalem was 
founded on the knights of the hospital of St. 
John,’^^8 and of the temple of Solomon; 129 on 
the strange association of a monastic and military 
life, wdiich fanaticism might suggest, but which 
policy must approve. The fiower of the nobility 
of Europe aspired to w^ear the cross, and to pro- 
fess the VOW’S, of these respectable orders ; their 
spirit and discipline were immortal ; and the 
speedy donation of twenty-eight thousand farms, 
or manors, 130 enabled them to support a regular 
force of cavalry and infantry for the defence of 
Palestine. The austerity of the convent soon 
evaporated in the exercise of arms : the w’orld 
w’as scandalised by the pride, avarice, and cor- 
ruption of these Christian soldiers ; their claims 
of immunity and jurisdiction disturbed the har- 
mony of the church and state ; and the public 
peace w’as endangered by their jealous emulation. 
But in their most dissolute period, the knights 
of the hospital and temple maintained their fear- 
less and fanatic character : they neglected to live, 
but they were prepared to die, in the service of 
Christ ; and the spirit of chivalry, the parent and 
ofiTspring of the crusader, has been tmnspianted 

124 Th«y were callcnl bv derisiim PtwHalw#, PttVarm, and their name 

is never pronounced without contempt (Ducange, Gloss. I.atin. tom- v. 
p. 535. ; and Observatitm!, itar Joinvdle, p- S4, 85. ; Jacob a Vitriaco, 
Hist. HlercBiioI. 1. i. c, 67- 72,; and Sanut, 1. iii. p. viti. c. 2, p. 182.j. 
lllusitrium vfrorura qiii ad Terne Sanct® - - - - libcratioTiem in 
ips5 manwimt degmeres filfr - - - . in d«iUeii» eimtriti, noodes et 
etfoeniinati, (Sec- . ^ ^ , 

125 This authentic detail Js ©xtraerted fhtm the Assise* de J«rma- 
lem {c. 324. 326— 4- Sanut (1. Iii. p. viii. c. 1.- p, J74,) xeefcon* ■, 
only 518 knights, and 5775 followers. 

126 The sum total, and the division, ascertain the service of the 
thxee great baronie®. at WO knights each ; and the text of the Assiwts, 
which ejdvnds the number to 500, can only be justified by this sup- 
position. 

127 Yet on great etnergencte wys Sanut.J'the. hawns tewgiit a ■ , ; 


sarly in.s„. — .. - 

patron, St. John the Bleemosynary, for the more august character of 
St. John the Baptist (see the ineflbctual straggles of Fagi, Crltica, 
A. D. 1099, 'No. 14— IH.). They assumed the proffpwion rf arras 
about the year 1120; the Hospital was wefer ; the Temple. the 
Teutonic ordtar was founded A. I>. 1190, at the siege of Acre (Moaheiin, 
Instit'Bt. p. 3S9, 390.). ■ 

189 Sm Sh Bernard cle Laude Kom Idlliti* Teinrfi, wraapaiai 
A-B. 1132—113#, in Oiip. tom. 1. pars ii. p. 547— to. edit. Ma. 

Venet- 1750. Such an encomium, which is thrown away on 
the dead Templars, would he highly valued by the historians of 

Malta.' " ■ ' ' ■ ' " ■ 


in f^nch idiom. M&mr i* 


rightly ot 
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138 Entre seignor et homme ne n’a que la foi ; - - - - mais tant 

f £e I’homme doit h. sop. seignor reverence en tontes chob-es (c-Mfi.). 

ous les homines dndit royaume sont par ladite Asaiae tenus les uns 
as autres - - - - et en ceUe maniere que le seignor mette main ou fa<A 
meltre au cors on au fit* d'aucun d'yaus sans esgard et sans connois- 
aatres doivent venir devant le seignor, &e. 
remonstrances is conceived with the noble 

mopUcii^ of freedom. 


-1205}, that he would commit his knowledge to 
declared, que de ce qu'tt savo£t ne feroit-iX ja 
, ne null saj^ heunroe lettrd (c. S8l.}. 
of this work, Jean dlbelin, 'vm copot itf Jaffk 
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by this institution from tlie holy sepulchre to 

&€ isle, of Malta. 13^' ;■ 

Assise of The spirit of freedom, which per- 

i!o:S* the feudal institutions, was 

“1553: felt in its strongest energy by the 

■volunteers of the cross, who elected for their 
chief the most deserving of his peers. Amidst 
the slaves of Asia, unconscious of the lesson or 
example, a model of political liberty was intro- 
duced; and the laws of the French kingdom 
are derived from the purest source of equality 
and justice. Of such laws, the first and indis- 
pensable condition is the assent of those, whose 
oliedience they require, and for whose benefit 
they are designed. No sooner had Godfrey of 
Bouillon accepted the office of supreme magis- 
trate, than he solicited the public and private 
advice of the Latin pilgrims, who were the best 
skilled in the statutes and customs of Europe. 
From these materials, with the counsel and ap- 
])robation of the patriarch and barons of the 
clergy and laity, Godfrey composed the Assise 
OF Jeec SALEM, 13'^ a precious monument of feudal 
jurisprudence. The new code, attested by the 
sexilvS of the king, the patriarch, and the viscount 
of Jerusalem, was deposited in the holy sepulchre, 
enriched with the improvements of succeeding 
times, and respectfully consulted as often as any 
doubtful question arose in the tribunals of Pa- 
lestine. With the kingdom and cit}^, all was 
lost : tS3 the fragments of the written law were 
preserved by jealous tradition ^34 and variable 
practice till" the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury : the code was restored by the pen of John 
dTbelia, count of Jaffa, one of the principal 
feudatories ; ^35 and the final revision was ac- 
^mpUshed in die year: thirteen hundred and 
Sxty-nine, for the use of the Latin kingdom of 

The justice and freedom of the 
constitution were maintained by two 
tribunals of unequal dignity, which were insti- 
tuted by Godfrey of Bouillon after the conquest 
of Jerusalem. The king, in person, presided 
in the upper court, the court of the barons. Of 
these the four most conspicuous were the prince 
of Galilee the lord of Sidon and Cmsarea, and the 
counts of Jaffa and Tripoli, wiio, perhaps with 
the constable and marshal, i37 were in a special 
manner the compeers and judges of each other. 
But all the nobles, who held their lands imme- 
diately of the crown, were entitled and bound 
to attend the king’s court; and each baron ex- 
ercised a similar jurisdiction in the subordinate 
assemblies of his own feudatories. The con- 

ISt In the three first books of the Histoire Jes Chevaliers fie Hlalthe, 
par TAbbi* fie V'ertot, the reader may amuse himself with a fair, and 
sonKtimos flattering, picture of the order, while it was employed for 
the defence of Palestine. The subsequent books pursue their emigra- 
tions to Rhodes and Malta. 

132 The Assises de Jenisalem, in old law French, were printed 
with Beaumanoir’s Coutumi's de Beauvotsis (Bourges and Paris, 1690, 
in folio), and illustrated by Gaspard Thaumas de la Thaumasjtfere, 
with a comment and glossary. An Italian version had been publLhcd 
in lji35, at Venice, for the use of the kingdom of Cyprus. 

133 A !ft terre peardu^ tout fut perdh, is the vigorous expression of 
tile Assise <c. 281.}. Tiet .Terusalem capitulated with Sal^n; the 
queen and the principal Christians departed in peace; and a code so 
precious and so portaMe could not provoke the avarice of the con- 
querurs. I have sometimes suspeotw the existence of this original 
copy of the Holy Sepulchre, wliich might be inventi^ to sanctify and 
authenticate the tradition.iry customs ot the French in Palestine. 


nectiou of lord and vassal was honourable and 
voluntary ; reverence was due to the benefactor, 
protection to the dependent ; but they mutually 
pledged their faith to each other ; and the obli- 
gation on either side might be suspended by 
neglect or dissolved by injury. The cognisance 
of marriages and testaments was blended with 
religion, and usurped by the clergy ; but the 
civil and criminal causes of the nobles, the in- 
heritance and tenure of their fiefs, fonned the 
proper occupation of the supreme court Each 
member was the judge and guardian both of 
public and private rights. It M'as his duty to 
assert with his tongue and sword the lawful 
claims of the lord ; but if an unjust superior 
presumed to violate the freedom or property of 
a vassal, the confederate peers stood forth to 
maintain his quarrel by word and deed. They 
boldly affirmed his innocence and his wrongs ; 
demanded the restitution of his liberty or his 
lands ; suspended, after a fruitless demand, their 
own service ; rescued their brother from prison ; 
and employed every w^eapon in his defence, 
wdthout offering direct violence to the person of 
their lord, which was ever sacred in their eyes. 

In their pleadings, replies, and rejoinders, the 
advocates of the court were subtle and coinous ; 
but the use of argument and evidence w^as often 
superseded by judicial combat : and the Assise 
of Jerusalem admits in many cases this bar- 
barous institution, which has been slowly abo- 
lished by the laws and manners of Europe. 

^ The trial by battle was estab- of judicia* 

lished in all criminal cases, which comiiats. 
affected the life, or limb, or honour, of any^ 
person ; and in all civil transactions, of or above 
the value of one mark of silver. It appears, 
that in criminal cases the combat was the privi- 
lege of the accuser, who, except in a charge of 
treason, avenged his personal injury, or the 
death of those persons whom he had a right to 
represent ; but wherever, from the nature of the 
charge, testimony could be obtained, it was ne- 
cessary for him to produce witnesses of the fact. 
In civil cases, the combat was not allowed as 
the means of establishing the claim of the de- 
mandant ; but he was obliged to produce wit- 
nesses who had, or assumed to have, knowledge 
of the fact. Tlie combat was then the privilege 
of the defendant ; because he charged the wit- 
ness with an attempt by perjury to take aw’^ay 
his right. He came therefore to be in the same 
situation as the appellant in criminal cases. It 
was not then as a mode of proof that the 
combat was received, nor as making negative 

and Ascalon, lord of Baruth (Berytus) and Rames, and died A. D. 
12(;6 (Sanut, 1. iii. p. i. c. 5. 8.). The family of Ibelin, which de- 
scended from a younger brother of a count of Chartres in France, 
long flourished in Palestine and Cypnis (see the Lignages de deffa 
Mer, or d’Outreraer, c, 6. at the end of the Assises de Jenisalem, 
an original book, which records the pedigrees of the French adven« 
turers). ■ ^ ■ ■ 

136 By sixteen commissioners, chosen in the states of the island t 
the work was finished the 3d of Kovember, 1369, sealeil with four 
seals, and deposited in the cathedral of Nicosia (see the preface to the 
Assises). 

137 The cautious John d’lMin argues, rather than affirms, that 
I npoh is the fourth barony, and expresses some doubt ('oncerning the 
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evidence (according to the supposition of Mon-^ 
tesquieu) ; but in every case the right to offer 
battle was founded on the right to pursue by 
arms the redress of an injury ; and the judicial 
combat was fought on the same principle, and 
’ivith the same spirit, as a private duel. Cham- 
pions were only allowed to women, and to men 
maimed or past the age of sixty. The conse- 
quence of a defeat was death to the person ac- 
cused, or to the champion or witness, as well as 
to the accuser himself : but in civil cases, the 
demandant was punished with infamy and tlie 
loss of his suit, while his witness and champion 
suffered an ignominious death. In many cases 
it was in the option of the judge to award or to 
refuse the combat ; but two are specified, in 
wliicli it was the inevitable result of the chal- 
lenge ; if a faithful vassal gave the lie to his 
compeer, who unjustly claimed any portion of 
their lord’s demesnes; or if an unsuccessful 
suitor presumed to impeach the judgment and 
veracity of the court. He might impeach them, 
but the terms were severe and perilous ; in the 
same day he successively fought all the mem- 
Ixjrs of the tribunal, even those who had been 
absent : a single defeat was followed by death 
and infamy ; and where none could hope for 
victory, it is highly probable that none would 
adventure the trial. In the Assise of Jeru- 
s^xiem, the legal subtlety of the count of Jaffa 
is more laudably employed to elude, than to 
facilitate, the judicial combat, which he derives 
from a principle of honour rather than of super- 
stition, 

Among the causes which en- 

burgesses. franchised the plebeians from the 
•yoke of feudal tyranny, the institution of cities 
and corporations is one of the most powerful ; 
and if those of Palestine are coeval with the 
first crusade, they may be ranked with the most 
ancient of the Latin w'orld. Many of the pil- 
grims had escaped from their lords under the 
banner of the cross ; and it w'as the policy of 
the French princes to tempt their stay by the 
assurance of the rights and privileges of free- 
men. It is expressly declared in tlie Assise of 
Jerusalem, that after instituting, for his knights 
and barons, the court of peers, in which he 
presided himself, Godfrey of Bouillon estab- 
lished a second tribunal, in which his person 
w-^as represented by his viscount. The juris- 
diction of this inferior court extended over the 
burgesses of the kingdom; and it was com- 
posed of a select number of the most discreet 
and worthy citizens, w'ho were swoi*n to judge, 
according to the laws, of the actions and for- 
tunes of their equals, In the conquest and 
settlement of new cities, the example of Jeru- 

ISn See I’E, sprit cles Loix, I. xxviii. In the forty years since its pnh- 
Hciitioii, no work has i)een more read and criticisecl; and the spirit of 
etwuury which it has excited, is not the least of omr ohligations to title 
author. 

140 For the intelligence of this obscure and obsolete jurisprudence 
(c. 80— Hl„), I am deeply indebted to the friendship of a learned 
lord, who, with an accurate and discerning eye, has surveyed the 
philosophic history of law. By his studies, posterity might be en- 
riched : the merit of tlie orator and the judge can be fdi only by his 
contenywraries. 

14 1 Louis le Grbs, who is considered as the father of this institution 
in France, did not begin hfe reign till nine years (A. D. H08) after 
Godfrey of Bouillon {Assises, c. 2. 324.). For its origin and eiiijots, see 
the judicious remarks of Br. Robertson (History of Charles V» vol. !. 
p. 30—36. 251—265. quarto edition.). 


Salem was imitated by the kings and their great 
vassals ; and above thirty similar corporations 
were founded before the loss of the Holy Laud. 
Another class of subjects, the Syrians, ^2 
or Oriental Christians, were oppressed ^ 
by the zeal of the clergy, and protected by the 
toleration of the state. Godfrey listened to 
their reasonable prayer, that they might be 
judged by their own national laws. A tliird 
court was instituted for their use, of limited and 
domestic jurisdiction ; the sworn members -were 
Syrians, in blood, language, and religion ; but 
the office of the iDresident (in Arabic, of the 
rau) w'as sometimes exercised by the viscount 
of the city. At an immeasurable - •viiiasns 
distance below the the bur^ andsiavea. 

gesses, and the sirangerSf the Assise of Jeru- 
salem condescends to mention the mllains and 
slaves, the peasants of the land and the cap- 
tives of war, who w'cre almost equally con- 
sidered as the objects of property. The relief 
or protection of these unhappy men -was not es- 
teemed worthy of tlie care of the legislator; but 
he diligently provides for the recovery, though 
not indeed for the punishment, of the fugitives. 
Like hounds, or haw'k.s, who had strayed from 
the lawful owmer, they might be lost and claimed : 
the slave and falcon were of the same value ; 
but three slaves, or twelve oxen, were accumu- 
lated to equal the price of the war-horse ; and 
a sum of three Imiidrcd pieces of gold was 
fixed, in the age of chivalry, as the equivalent 
of the more noble animal, 


CHAP. LIX. 

Preservation of the Greek JSmjnrc. — I'^wnhers, 
Passage, and Event, of the Second and Third 
Crnsades^ — St> Bernard* — Beign (f Saladln 
in Egypt and Syria. — His Conquest of Jerusa- 
lem. — Naval Cr^isades. — Itichard the First of 
England. — Pope Innocent the Third; and the 
Fourth and Fifth Crusades. — The Emperor 
Frederic the Second. — Louis the Ninth of 
France ,* and the two last Crusades. — • Exqrvl- 
don of the Latins or Franks hy the Mamalukes* 

In a style less grave than that of s„cce(ss of 
history, I should perhaps compare Aioxius, 
the emperor Alexius i to the jackall, 
who is said to follow the steps, and to devour the 
leavings, of the lion. Whatever had been his 
fears and toils in the passage of the first crusade, 
they were amply recompensed by the subsequent 
benefits which he derived from the exploits of 
the Franks. His dexterity and vigilance secured 
their first conquest of Nice; and from this 


142 Every reader conTorsant with the historians of the emsades, 
will understand by the peuple des Suriais, the Oriental Christians, 
Melchites, .Tacobites, or Neatoiians, who had all adopted the use oi" 
the Arabic language (ant6, p. 79C.)» 

143 See the As&jses de Jerusalem (310. 311, 312.). These laws 
were enacted as late as the year 1360. in the kiiwdom of Cyprus, In. 
the same century, in tire reign of Edward I,, I understand, firom a 
late publication (of his Book of Account), that the price of a war- 
horse was not less exorbitant in England. 

1 Anna Comnena relates her father’s conquests in Asia Minor, 
Alexiad. 1. xi, jp. 321— 325. 1. xiv. p. 419.; hia Sicilian war against 
Tancred and Bohemond, p. 328—342.; the war of Epirus, -with 
tedious prolixity, L xii- xiii. p. 345—406. ; the death of Bohemond, 
: 1. Xiv. p.419. 


.S X 



uu.;, iviaixnew JIS Ultst. Major, p. 68.), Stxuvius (Conjus Hist. 
Germatuc®B,p.o72, 373.), famptorea JEterum Francicanini it iHicheane. 
tom. IV. j Nicetas, in Vit. Manuel. 1. i. c. 4, 5, 6. n. 41—48. : Cin.. 
namus, I. ii. p, 41—49. * 
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threatening station the Turks were comjielled to 
evacuate the neighbourhood of Constantinople. 
While the crusaders, with blind valour, advanced 
into the midland countries of Asia, the crafty 
Greek improved the favourable occasion when 
the emirs of the sea-coast were recalled to the 
standard of the sultan. The Turks were driven 
from the isles of Rhodes and Chios : the cities of 
Ephesus and Smyrna, of Sardes, I^hiladelphia, 
and Laodicea, were restored to the empire, which 
Alexius enlarged from the Hellespont to the 
banks of the "Mieander, and the rocky shores of 
Pamphyiia. Tlie churches resumed their splen- 
dour ; the towns were rebuilt and fortified ; and 
the desert country w^as peopled with colonies of 
Christians, who were gently removed from the 
more distant and dangerous frontier. In these 
paternal cares, w-e may forgive Alexius, if he 
forgot the deliverance of the holy sepulchre ; but, 
by the Latins, he W’as stigmatised with the foul 
reproach of treason and desertion. They had 
sworn fidelity and obedience to his throne ; but 
Ae had promised to assist their enterprise in per- 
son, or, at least, witii his troops and treasures : 
his base retreat dissolved their obligations ; and 
the sword, wdiich had been the instrument of 
their victory, was the pledge and title of their 
just independence. It does not appear that the 
emperor attempted to revive his obsolete claims 
over the kingdom of Jerusalem ; 2 but the bor- 
ders of Cilicia and Syria were more recent in his 
possession, and more accessible to his arms. The 
great army of the crusaders was anniliilated or 
dispersed ; the principality of Antioch was left 
without a head, by the surprise and captivity of 
Bohemond : his ransom had oppressed him with 
a heavy debt ; and his Norman followers were 
insufficient to repel tlie hostilities of the Greeks 
and Turks. In this distress, Bohemond em- 
braced a magnanimous resolution, of leaving the 
defence of Antioch to his kinsman, the faithful 
Tancred ; of araiing the West against the By- 
zantine empire, and of executing the design which 
he inherited from the lessons and example of his 
father Guiscard. His embarkation was clande.s- 
tine ; and if we may credit a tale of tlie princess 
Anne, he passed the hostile sea, closely secreted 
in a coffin.s But his reception in France was 
dignified by the public applause, and his marriage 
with the king’s daughter : his return was glo- 
rious, since the bravest spirits of the age enlisted 
under his veteran command ; and he repassed 
the Hadriatic at the head of five thousand horse 
and forty thousand foot, assembled from the most 
remote climates of Europe, The strength of 

2 The tings of Jenisal«nn submitted however to a nominal d^nd- 
eice, and in the dates of their inscriptions (one is stiH legible in the 
church of Bethlem), they respectfully placed before their own, the 
name of the reigning emperoir {Ducange, Dissertation sur Joinvaie, 
xxvii.p.319.). 

3 Anna Comnena adds, that to complete the imitation, he was shut 
, np with a dead cock ; and cond^enos to wonder how ttia barharian 
oould endure the confinement and putrefaction. This absurd tale is 
unknown to tlse Latins. 

4 Arro OvAijc, in the Byzantine geography, must mean JEngland ; 
yet we are more credibly infarmiMj that our JHenxy I. would not 
safe him to levy any troops in his kingdom (Ducange, Not. ad 
Alexiad. p. 41.). 

5 The copy of the treaty (Alesiad. 1. xiB. p. 405— 41d*} is m ori- 

^al and curious piece, which would require, and aflbrd, a 

mm tif thb ponidpali^ of Antlodh. 

6 See ia the learned work of M. de Guignes (feb U. the 

history of tlie Seljukians of Iconium, Aleppo, and Daiwwsctss, as far 

, 'MU u» he ertWwS laoiea ther Ii«w» at* The 

last aie ignorant or regardless of the aSto of , 

f m a stadon hy Igr. Steaho, 


Durazzo and prudence of Alexius, the progress 
of famine and approach of winter, eluded his 
ambitious hopes ; and the venal confederates 
were seduced from his standard. A treaty of 
peaces suspended the fears of the Greeks; and 
they were finally delivered by the death of an 
adversary, ivhora neither oaths could bind, nor 
dangers could appal, nor prosperity could satiate. 
His children succeeded to the principality of 
Antioch ; but the boundaries were strictly de- 
fined, the homage %vas clearly stipulated, and the 
cities of Tarsus and Blalmistra were restored to 
the Byzantine emperors. Of the coast of Ana- 
tolia, they possessed the entire circuit from Tre- 
bizond to the Syrian gates. The Seljukian dynasty 
of Roimi <5 was separated on all sides from the 
sea and their Miisuiman brethren ; the power of 
the sultans was shaken by the victories, and even 
the defeats, of the Franks ; and after the loss of 
Nice, they removed their throne to Cogni oi 
Iconium, an obscure and inland town above 
three hundred miles from Constantinople.? In, 
stead of trembling for their capital, the Com- 
nenian princes waged an offensive w'ar against 
the Turks, and the first crusade prevented the 
fall of the declining empire. 

In the twelfth century, three great Expeciitionshy 
emigrations marched by land from 
the West to the relief of Palestine, a^d. rim ; 
The soldiers and pilgrims of Lom- ConradTn.^no 
hardy, France, and Germany, were 
excited by the example and success 
of the first criisade.8 Forty-eight A.h. iiso. 
years after the deliverance of the holy sepulchre, 
the emperor, and the French king, Conrad the 
Third, and Louis the Seventh, undertook the 
second crusade to support the falling fortunes of 
the Latins.^ A grand division of the third crusade 
was led by the emperor Frederic Barbarossa,io 
who sympathised with his brothers of France 
and England in the common loss of Jerusalem. 
These three expeditions may be compared in 
their resemblance of tlie greatness of numbers, 
their passage through the Greek empire, and the 
nature and event of their Turkish W'arfare, and a 
brief parallel may save the repetition of a tedious 
narrative. However splendid it may seem, a 
regular story of the crusades would exhibit the 
perpetual return of the same causes and effects ; 
and the frequent attempts for the defence or re- 
coveiy of the Holy Land, would appear so many 
faint and unsuccessful copies of the original. 

I. Of the swarms that so closely 
trod in the footsteps of tlie 6rst pil- 
grims, the chiefs were equal in rank, though un- 

with, the ambiguous title of KG;;«ei7roXtf (Cellarius, tom. ii. p. 121.). 
Yet St. Paul found in that place a multitude (wX^^floc) of Jews and 
Gentiles. Under the corrupt name of Kuwiah, it is described as a 
great city, with a river and gardens, three leagues from the moun- 
tains, and decorated (I know not why) with Plato’s tomb (Abulfeda, 
tabul. xvii. p. 303. vers. Reiske; and the Index (ieographicus of 
Schultens from Hm Said). 

8 For this supplement to the first crusade, see Anna Comnena 
(A lexias, I. sr. p. 331, &c. and the viiith hook of Albert Aquensis). 

“ For the second crusade, of Conrad III. and Ixiuis VII., see Wil- 
Otho of Frisingen (1. i. c 34-45. 59, 
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equal in fame and merit, to Godfrey of Bouillon 
and his follow adventurers. At their head were 
displayed the banners of the dukes of Burgundy, 
Bavaria, and Aquitain ; the first a descendant of 
Hugh Capet, the second a father of the Bruns- 
wick line : the archbishop of Milan, a temporal 
prince, transported, for the benefit of the Turks, 
the treasures and ornaments of his church and 
palace j and the veteran crusaders, Plugh the 
Great, and Stephen of Chartres, returned to 
consummate their unfinished vow. The huge and 
disorderly bodies of their follo^vers moved for- 
wards in two columns 5 and if the first consisted 
of two hundred and sixty thousand persons, the 
second might possibly amount to sixty thousand 
horse, and one hundred thousand foot.it The 
annies of the second crusade might have claimed 
the conquest of Asia : the nobles of France and 
Germany were animated by the presence of their 
sovereigns ; and both the rank and personal cha- 
racters of Conrad and Louis gave a dignity to 
tljeir cause, and a discipline to their force, which 
might be vainly expected from the feudatory 
chiefs. The cavalry of the emperor, and that of 
the king, was each composed of seventy thousand 
knights, and their immediate attendants in the 
field; 1 ^ and if the light-armed troops, the pea- 
sant infantry, the vypraen and children, the priests 
and monks, be rigorously excluded, the full ac- 
count will scarcely be satisfied with four hundred 
tliousand souls. The West, from Rome to Bri- 
tain, was called into action ; the kings of Poland 
and Bohemia obeyed the summons of Conrad ; 
and it is affirmed by the Greeks and Latins, that 
in the passage of a strait or river, the Byzan- 
tine agents, after a tale of nine hundred thousand, 
desisted from the endless and formidable com- 
putation. 13 In the third crusade, as the French 
and English preferred the navigation of the Me- 
diterranean, the host of Frederic Barbarossa was 
less numerous. Fifteen thousand knights, and 
as many squires, were the flower of the German 
chivalry : sixty thousand horse, and one hundred 
thousand foot, were mustered by the emperor in 
the plains of Hungary ; and after such repeti- 
tions, we shall no longer be startled at the six 
hundred thousand pilgrims, which credulity has 
ascribed to this last emigration. 1 ^ Such extra- 
vagant reckonings prove only the astonishment 
of contemporaries ; but their astonishment most 
strongly bears testimony to the existence of an 
enormous though indefinite multitude. The 
Greeks might applaud their superior knowledge 
of the arts and stratagems of war, but they con- 
fessed the strength and courage of the French 
cavalry, and the infantry of the Germans ; 13 and 
tlie strangers are described as an iron race, of 
gigantic stature, who darted fire from their eyes, 
and spilt blood like water on the ground. Under 

11 Anne, who states these later swarms at '10,000 horse, and 100,000 
foot, calls them Normans, and places at their head two hrothers of 
Flanders. The Greeks were stranjjely ignorant of die names, tamllies, 
and possessions of the I^atin princes* 

12 William of Tyre, and Mattiiew Paris, reckon 70,000 loricati in 
each of the armies* 

13 The imperfect ennmeration Ls mentigned by Cinnamus (ewevTi- 
tcovra ju-v/itadcc), and confirmed by Odo de Diogilo apud Ducange ad 
Cinnamum, with the more precise sum of 900,556. why mast tneie- 
fore the version and comment suppose the modest and insufiSdent 
yeckoning of 90,000 ? I>oes not Godfrey of Viterbo ( Pantheon, p* xlx, 
in Muratori, tom. vii. p. 462.) exclaim, 

Numerum si poscere quseras, 

MilUa miliena milites agmen erax ? 


the banners of Conrad, a troop of females rode 
in the attitude and armour of men ; and the 
chief of these Amazons, from her gilt spurs and 
buskins, obtained the epithet of the Golden- 
footed Hame. 

II. The numbers and character 
of the strangers was an object of the Greet empire, 
terror to the effeminate Greeks, and the sen- 
timent of fear is nearly allied to that of hatred. 
This aversion was suspended or softened by the 
apprehension of the Turkish power; and the 
irivectives of the Latins will not bias our more 
candid belief, that the emperor Alexius dis- 
sembled their insolence, eluded their hostilities, 
counselled their rashness, and opened to their 
ardour the road of pilgrimage and conquest. 
But when the Turks had been driven from Nice 
and the sea-coast, when the Byzantine princes 
no longer dreaded the distant sultans of Cogni, 
they felt with purer indignation the free and 
frequent passage of the Western barbarians, who 
violated the majesty, and endangered the safety, 
of the empire. The second and third crusades 
w’-ere undertaken under the reign of Manuel 
Comnenus and Isaac Angelus. Of the former, 
the passions were always impetuous, and often 
malevolent ; and the natural union of a cowardly 
and a mischievous temper was exemplified in 
the latter, who, without merit or mercy, could 
punish a tyrant, and occupy his throne. It was 
secretly, and perhaps tacitly, resolved by the 
prince and people, to destroy, or at least to dis- 
courage, the pilgrims, by every species of injury 
and oppression ; and their want of prudence 
and discipline continually afforded the pretence 
or the opportunity. The Western monarchs 
had stipulated a safe passage and fair market 
in the country of their Christian brethren ; the 
treaty had been ratified by oaths and hostages ; 
and the poorest soldier of Frederic’s army was 
furnished with three marks of silver to defray 
his expenses on the road. But every engage- 
ment was violated by treachery and injustice ; 
and the complaints of the Latins are attested by 
the honest confession of a Greek historian, who 
has dared to prefer truth to his country.^® In- 
stead of an hospitable reception, the gates of 
the cities, both in Europe and Asia, were closely 
barred against the crusaders ; and the scanty 
pittance of food was let dovm in baskets from 
the walls. Experience or foresight might ex- 
cuse this timid Jealousy ; but the common duties 
of humanity prohibited the mixture of chalk, or 
other poisonous ingredients, in the bread ; and 
should Manuel be acquitted of any foul con- 
nivance, he is guilty of coming base money for 
the purpose of trading with the pilgrims. In 
every step of their march they were stopped or 
misled; the governors had private orders to 

14 This esfcravagant account is given hy Albert of Stade {apud 
Struvium, p, 4l4.); my calculation is borrowed from Godfrey of 
Viterto, Arnold of Lubeefc, apud, etmdem, and Bernard Thesaur. 
£c. 169. p. 804-). The original writers ate silent. The Mahometans 
gave him 200,000, or 260,000* men (Bohadin, in Vit. Saladin. 

p. 110.). 

16 I must observe, that in tire second and third crusades, the suh* 
Jects of and FVederic are styled by the Greeks and Orientals 

AlamamiL The Lechi and Tzechi of Cinnamus, are the Poles and 
Bohemians ; and it is for the French, that he reserves the ancient ap* 
pellatiott Oi Germans. He likewise names the Bpirrot, or Bpwotjwot. 

16 Nicetas was a child at the second crusade, hut in tlie third be 
cooittoanded agEunst Franks the important post of Philippopol\Sj 
Cianamm iB infected with national prgudice and glide. 
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fortify the passes and break down the bridges 
against them : the stragglers were pillaged and 
murdered ; the soldiers and horses were pierced 
in the woods by arrows from an invisible hand ; 
the sick were burnt in their beds ; and the dead 
bodies were hung on gibbets along the high- 
ways. These injuries exasperated the cham- 
pions of the cross, wdio were not endow'ed -with 
evangelical patience ; and the Byzantine princes, 
who had provoked the unequal conflict, pro- 
moted the embarkation and march of these for- 
midable guests. On the verge of the Turkish 
frontier Barbarossa spared the guilty Phila- 
delphia, rewarded the hospitable Laodicea, 
and deplored tlie hard necessity that had stained 
his sw^ord with any drops of Christian blood. 
In their intercourse with the monarchs of 
Germany and France, the pride of the Greeks 
was exposed to an anxious trial. They might 
boast that on the first interview the seat of 
Louis w'as a low stool, beside the throne of 
Manuel j ts but no sooner had the French king 
transported his army beyond the Bospliorus, 
than he refused the offer of a second conference, 
unless his brother would meet him on equal 
terms, either on the sea or land. With Conrad 
and Frederic, the ceremonial w'as still nicer and 
more difficult ; like the successors of Con- 
stantine, they styled themselves emperors of the 
Eomans ; and firmly maintained the purity 
of their title and dignity. The first of these 
representatives of Charlemagne would only con- 
verse with Manuel on horseback in the open 
field; the second, by passing the Hellespont 
rather than the Bosphorus, declined the view of 
Constantinople and its sovereign. An emperor, 
who had been crowned at Rome, was reduced 
in the Greek epistles to the humble appellation 
of or prince of the Alemanni; and the 
vain and feeble Angelas affected to be ignorant 
of the name of one of the greatest men and 
monarchs of the age. While they view’ed with 
hatred and suspicion the Latin pilgrims, the 
Greek emperors maintained a strict, though 
secret, alliance with +he Turks and Saracens. 
Isaac Angel us complained, that by his friend- 
ship for the great Saladin he had incuiTed the 
enmity of the Franks; and a mosch was founded 
at Constantinople for the public exercise of the 
religion of Mahomet. 20 

^ ^ III. The swarms that followed 

Turkish ■warfare. n ^ , , , , * 

the first crusade, were destroyed m 
Anatolia by famine, pestilence, and the Turkish 
arrows : and the princes only escaped with 
some squadrons of horse to accomplish their 
lamentable pilgrimage. A just opinion may 
be foiTued of their knowledge and humanity ; 
of their knowledge, from the design of subduing 
Persia and Chorasan in their w^ay to Jerusalem ; 
of their humanity, from the massacre of the 

17 The conduct of the Philadelphians is blamed by Nicetas, while 


_ — Nicetas that we leMn the 

pkms and humane sorrow of Prederio. 

18 X$afMXy eSpa, which Cinnamus trandates into Iiatin by the word 
Z«U«w«. Ducanae works very hard to save his king aad country from 
,4; m/Sx ignominy (sar Joinville, dissertat. xxvii. p* 917— 320.). tcuis 
vanlfi insisted on a meeting: in mari ex eequo, not es equo, ac- 

S j the laughable readings of some MSS- 

Komanorum imperator sum, me Romamiorum (Anonym. 

mbJic and Idstoitibal style df fjae (3se«*s was Pijf 
- - tvmee^ Yet Cmnamns owas» that 
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Christian people, a friendly city, who came out 
to meet them with palms and crosses in their 
hands. The arms of Conrad and Louis w-ere 
less cruel and imprudent ; but the event of the 
second crusade was still more ruinous to Chris- 
tendom ; and the Greek Manuel is accused by 
his own subjects of giving seasonable intelli- 
gence to the sultan, and treacherous guides to 
the Latin princes. Instead of crusiiing the 
common foe, by a double attack at the same 
time but on different sides, the Germans were 
urged by emulation, and the French were re- 
tarded by jealousy. Louis had scarcely passed 
the Bosphorus when he was met by the re- 
turning emperor, who had lost the greatest part 
of his army in glorious, but unsuccessful, actions 
on the banks of the IMmandcr. The contrast 
of the pomp of his rival liastened the retreat of 
Conrad : the desertion of his independent vas- 
sals reduced him to bis hereditary troops ; and 
he borrowed some Greek vessels to execute by 
sea the pilgrimage of Palestine. Without 
studying the lessons of experience, or the nature 
of the war, the king of France advanced through 
the same country to a similar fate. The van- 
guard, which bore tlie royal banner and the 
oriflamme of St. Denys, had doubled their 
march with rash and inconsiderate speed ; and 
the rear, which the king commanded in person, 
no longer found tlieir companions in the evening 
camp. In darkness and disorder, they were 
encompassed, assaulted, and overwhelmed, by 
the innumerable host of Turks, who in the 
art of war were superior to the Christians 
of the twelfth century. Louis, who climbed 
a tree in the general discomfiture, was saved 
by his own valour and the ignorance of his 
adversaries ; and with the dawn of day he es- 
caped alive, but almost alone, to the camp of 
the vanguard. But, instead of pursuing his 
expedition by land, he w^as rejoiced to shelter 
the relics of his army in the friendly sea-port of 
Satalia. From thence he embarked for An- 
tioch ; but so penurious was the supply of 
Greek vessels, that they could only afford room 
for his knights and nobles; and the plebeian 
crowd of infantry was left to perish at the foot 
of the Pamphyliaii hills. The emperor and the 
king embraced and wept at Jerusalem; their 
martial trains, the remnant of mighty anmles, 
were joined to the Christian powers of Syria, 
and a fruitless siege of Damascus was the final 
effort of the second crusade. Conrad and Louis 
embarked for Europe with the personal fame of 
piety and courage ; but the Orientals had braved 
these potent monarchs of the Franks, with whose 
names and military forces they had been so 
often threatened. Perhaps they had still 
more to fear from the veteran genius of Fre- 
deric the First, who in his youth had served in 

20 In the Epistles of Innocent III. (xiii. p.l84.), and the History 
of Jiohadin (p. 129, 130.), see the views of a pope and a cadhi on this 
ain^ar toleration. 

21 As counts of Vean, the kings of France were the vassals and 

advocates of the montistery of St. Denys. The saint's peculiar banner, 
which they received from the abbot, was of a square form, and a red 
or Jlamiiif; colour. The oriflamme ari>oared at the h(3ad of the French 
Julies from the xiith to the xvth coiiiiivy (Ducange, sur Joinville, 
Dissert, xviii. p. 244-253.). ' 

22 origmai French histories of the seco'nd crusade are the 
b^ta Ludovici VII. published in tlie ivth volume of Duchesne’s 
collection. The same volume conuins many original letters of the 
kmg, of Suger his minister, &c., tire best documents of authentic 
Mstory. 
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Asia under Hs uncle Conrad. Forty campaigns 
in Germany and Italy had taught Barbarossa to 
command; and his soldiers, even the princes of 
the empire, were accustomed under his reign to 
obey. As soon as he lost sight of Philadelphia 
and Laodicea, the last cities of the Greek frontier, 
he plunged into the salt and barren desert, a land 
(sa3’’s the historian) of horror and tribulation.^ 
During twenty days, every step of his fainting 
and sickly march was besieged by the innu- 
merable hordes of Turkmans, '^ whose numbers 
and fury seemed after each defeat to multiply 
and inflame. The emperor continued to struggle 
and to suffer; and such was the measure of his 
calamities, that wflien he reached the gates of 
Iconium, no more than one thousand knights 
were able to serve on horse!)ack. By a sudden 
and resolute assault he defeated the guards, and 
stormed the capital of the sultan, 25 who humbly 
sued for pardon and peace. The road was now' 
open, and Frederic advanced in a career of 
triumpli, till lie was unfortunately drowned in 
a petty torrent of Cilicia. 2^ The remainder of 
his Germans was consumed by sickness and de- 
sertion ; and the emperor’s son expired with the 
greatest part of his Sw’abian vassals at the siege 
of Acre. Among the Latin heroes, Godfrey 
of Bouillon and Frederic Barbarossa could 
alone achieve the passage of the Lesser Asia; 
yet even their success w'as a w arning ; and in 
the last and most experienced age of the cru- 
sades, every nation preferred the sea to the toils 
and perils of an inland expedition. 27 

ObBtinac of of the first crusade 

tJieemhusiiism is a natural and simple event, wliile 
Oi the crusades, fresh, danger untried, and 

enterprise congenial to the spirit of the times. 
But the obstinate perseverance of Europe may 
indeed excite our pity and admiration ; that no 
instruction should have been drawm from con- 
stant and adverse experience ; that the same 
confidence should have repeatedly grown from 
the same failures ; that six succeeding genei^ 
ations should have rushed headlong down the 
precipice that w’as open before them ; and that 
men of every condition should have staked their 
public and private fortunes on the desperate 
adventure of possessing or recovering a tomb- 
stone tw^o thousand miles from their country. In 
a period of tw’o centuries after the council of 
Clermont, each spring and summer produced a ; 
new' emigration of pilgrim w'arriors for the de- 
fence of the Holy Lund ; but the seven great 
armaments or crusades wore excited by some 
impending or recent calamity ; tlie nations were 

23 Terrn.m hon*oris et salsuginis, terram sicoam, Rterilem, inamoe- 
nain. Anonym. Canis. p. 517. The emphatic language of a sullerer. 

24 (■iciib hinumera, b\lvet>U-isi, iiidonufa, iinoclbnes, sine ditctore. 
The sultan of Cogni might sincerely rejoice in their defeat. Anonym. 
Canis. p.517,51S. 

25 SL*e in the anonymous writer in the Collection of CanMus, Ta- 
gino, and llohadin ( V’it. Saladin. p, llS, 1 20.), the arnhiguous conduct 
of Kilidge-Arhlan, sultan of Cogni, who hated and feared both Saladin 
and Frederic. 

2d 'I'he desire of comparing two great men has tempted many : 
writers to drown Frederic in the river Cydnus, in which Alexander 
so imprudently batheti (Q. Curt. I. iii. c. 4, 5.). But, from the march, 
of the einperor, I rather judge, that his Saleph is die CalycaduuSj a. 
stream of less fame, but of a longer course. 

27 Marinus Sanutus, A. D. lo2l, lays it dowm as a precept, (^^od 
stolus ecclesiie per terram imllatenus est ducenda. He resolves by 
the divine aid, the objection, or rather exception, of the first crusade 
(Secreta Fidelium Cmcis, 1. ii. pars ii. c. i. p. 37.). 

28 The most authentic information of St. Bernard must be dravna 
' fi-oin his own writings, published in a correct edition by l*6re BJabillon, 

and reprinted at Veiiice 1750, in six volumes in folia. WTiatever 


moved by the authority of their pontiffs, and the 
example of their kings : their zeal w'as kindled, 
and their reason was silenced, by the voice of 
their holy orators ; and among these, Bernard,2s ' 
the monk, or the saint, may claim the most 
honourable place. About eight c„^c,cr.„d 
years before the first conquest of misson ofst. 
Jerusalem, he was born of a iiolile T.iTiom 
family in Burgundy; at the age -^153. 
of three and twenty he buried himself in the 
monastery of Citeaux, then in the primitive 
fervour of the institution ; at the end of tw'o 
years he Jed forth her third colonj', or daughter, 
to the valley of Clairvaux 29 in Chainx^agne ; 
and W'as content, till the hour of his death, with 
the humble station of abbot of his owm com- 
munity. A philosophic age has abolished, with 
too liberal and indiscriminate disdain, the ho- 
nours of these spiritual heroes. The meanest 
among them are distinguished by some energies 
of the mind ; they w'ere at least superior to their 
votaries and disciples; and, in the race of su- 
perstition, they attained the prize for w'hich such 
numbers contended. In speech, in waiting, 
in action, Bernard stood high above his rivals 
and contemporaries; his compositions are not 
devoid of wit and eloquence ; and he seems to 
have preserved as much reason and humanity 
as be reconciled with the character of a 
saint. In a secular life, he would have shared 
the seventh part of a private inheritance by a 
vow of poverty and penance, by closing Ms 
eyes against the visible w'orld,‘50 by the refusal 
of all ecclesiastical dignities, the abbot of Clair- 
vaux became the oracle of Europe, and the 
founder of one hundred and sixty convents. 
Princes and pontiffs trembled at the freedom of 
his apostolical censures: France, England, and 
Milan, consulted and obeyed his judgment in a 
schism of the church : the debt w’as repaid by 
the gratitude of Innocent the Second ; and his 
successor, Eugenius the Third, w'as the friend 
and disciple of the holy Bernard. It was in 
the proclamation of the second crusade that he 
shone as the missionary and prophet of God, 
who called the nations to the defence of his 
holy sepulchre. 31 At the parliament of Veze- 
lay he spoke before the king ; and Louis the 
Seventh, with his nobles, received their crosses 
from his hand. The abbot of Clairvaux then 
marched to the less easy conquest of the em- 
peror Conrad: a phlegmatic people, ignorant 
of his language, was transported by the pathetic 
vehemence of his tone and gestures; and his 
progress, from Constance to Cologne, w'as the 

friendship conld recollect, or superstition could add, is contained in 
the two Lives, by his disciples, in the vith volume : whatever learning 
and eritickin could ascertain, may be found in the prefaces of the 
Benedictine editor. 

29 Clairvaux, .sumamed the Valley of Ahsynth, is situate among 
the woods near Bar sur Aube in Champagne. St. Bernard would 
blush at the pomp of the church and mona.steiy ; he would asfc fhr 
the library, and I know not whether he would he much edified byi 
a ton of StlO muids<9l4 l-7th htigsheads), which almost rivals that 
of Heidelberg IMelatJges, tix6& d’une Grande Bibllolh^que, tom. sJvi. 
p. 15-20.). 

30 The disciples of the saint (Vit. Ima, 1. iii. c. 2, p. 12.32. Vit. 
Stla, c. IG. No. 46, p. 1383.) record a marvellous example of his pious 
apathy, duxta lacum etiam Lamsannensem totju.s dkx itinere piergt n.s, 
penitus hon attendit aut se videre non vidit. Cum eniin vespere fticto 
de eodem lacd socii colloquerentur, interrogabat eos uhi lacus iile 
esset j et mlrati sunt universi. To admire or despise St. Bernard as 
he ought, the reader, like myself, should have before the windows of 
his library the beauties of that incomparable land.scape. 

31 Otho Frising. 1. i. c. 4. Bernard. Epist- 3G3. ad Francos Orien- 

Ooio. torn. i. n. 328. Vir. Irna. 1. iii. c. 4. toni. vi. n. ly.Vi. 
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triumph of eloquence and zeal* Bernard ap- 
plauds Ills o%ra success in the depopulation of 
Europe; affirms that cities and castles were 
emptied of their inhabitants ; and computes, 
that only one man was left behind for the con- 
solation of seven widows,32 The blind fanatics 
were desirous of electing him for their general ; 
but the example of the hennit Peter was before 
his eyes ; and while he assured the crusaders of 
the divine favour, he prudently declined a military 
command, in which failure and victory would 
have been almost equally disgraceful to his 
character. 33 Yet, after the calamitous event, 
the abbot of Clairvaux was loudly accused as a 
false prophet, the author of the public and pri- 
vate mourning ; his enemies exulted, his friends 
blushed, and his apology was slow and unsatis- 
factory. He justifies his obedience to the com- 
mands of the pope ; expatiates on the mysterious 
ways of Providence; imputes the misfortunes 
of the pilgrims to their own sins ; and modestly 
insinuates, that his mission had been approved 
by signs and wonders.^-^ Had the fact been 
certain, die argument would be decisive ; and 
his faithful disciples, who enumerate twenty or 
thirty miracles in a day, appeal to the public 
assemblies of France and Gennany, in which 
they were performed.35 At the present hour, 
such prodigies will not obtain credit beyond the 
precincts of Clairvaux ; but in the preternatural 
cures of the blind, the lame, and the sick, who 
were presented to the man of God, it is im- 
possible for us to ascertain the separate shares of 
accident, of fancy, of imposture, and of fiction. 
Progress of the Omnipotence itself cannot escape 
M&ometans. the munuurs of its discordant vo^ 
taries; since the same dispensation which was 
applauded as a deliverance in Europe, was de- 
plored, and perhaps arraigned, as a calamity in 
Asia. After the loss of Jerusalem, the Syrian 
fugitives diffused their consternation and sorrow: 
Bagdad mourned in the dust ; the cadhi Zeined- 
din of Damascus tore his beard in the caliph’s 
presence ; and the whole divan shed tears at his 
melancholy tale.^® But the commanders of the 
faithful could only weep ; they were themselves 
captives in the hands of the Turks : some tem- 
poral power was restored to the last age of the 
Abbassides; but their Immble ambition was 
confined to Bagdad and the adjacent province. 
Tlieir tyrants, the Seljukian sultans, had fol-’ 
lowed the common law of the Asiatic dynasties, 
the unceasing round of valour, greatness, dis- 
cord, degeneracy, and decay: their spirit and 
power were unequal to the defence of rehgion ; 

32 Mandastis et obedivi «... multxjilicati sunt super numerum : 
Tscuantur urbes et castella; etjwrte Jam non inveniunt quera appre- 
hendant septem mulieres unum virum; adeo ubique viduae vivis 
remanent Tiris. Bernard. Epist. p. 247. We must be careful not to 
emetine pens as a substantive- 

33 Quis ego sum iit tUsponam acies, ut egrediar ante facies arma- 
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34 Sic dicunt forsitan isti, unde scimus quid a Domino sermo 
egr^-us_ sn ? Quaj signa tu fads ut credamus tibi ? Non est quod 
ad i»ta ipse respondeam ; parcendum verecundiae mens, responde tu 
pro me,et pro te ijiM, secundum quae vidisU et audisti, et secundum 
te mspiravent Dkis. Consoiat 1. ii. c. 1. C^p. tom, ii. p. 421— 

testimonies in Vita Ima, 1. ir. c. 5^ 6. 0pp. tom. vi, 
c* 1-n- p. 1286-1314. 

^ Abulmabasen apud de Gtdgnes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. pan. H. 
arid 


and, in his distant realm of Persia, the Chris- 
tians were strangers to the name and the arms 
of Sangiar, the last hero of his race. 37 While the 
sultans were involved in the silken Tj^e ^^tabeks 
web of the haram, the pious task of Si-ria. 
was undertaken by their slaves, the Atabeks,38 
a Turkish name, which, like the Byzantine 
patricians, may be translated by Father of the 
Prince. Ascansar, a valiant Turk, had been 
the favourite of Malek Shaw, from whom he 
received the privilege of standing on the right 
hand of the throne ; but, in the civil wars that 
ensued on the monarch’s death, he lost Ms head 
and the government of Aleppo. His domestic 
emirs persevered in their attach- xenghi. 
ment to Ms son Zenghi, who proved 
his first arms against the Franks in the defeat of 
Antioch : thirty campaigns in the service of the 
caliph and sultan established Ms military fame; 
and he was invested with the command of Mosul, 
as the only champion that could avenge the 
cause of the prophet. The public hope was not 
disappointed : after a siege of twenty-five days, 
he stormed the city of Edessa, and recovered 
from the Franks their conquests beyond the Eu- 
phrates: 39 the martial tribes of Curdistan were 
subdued by the independent sovereign of Mosul 
and Aleppo : his soldiers were taught to behold 
the camp as their only country ; they trusted to 
his liberality for their rewards; and their absent 
families were protected by the vigilance of Zenghi. 
At the head of these veterans, his NoureeWin. 
son Noureddin gradually united 1143 - 1174 . 
the Maiiometan powers ; added the kingdom of 
Damascus to that of Aleppo, and waged a long 
and successful war against the Christians of 
Syria; he spread his ample reign from the 
Tigris to the Nile, and the Abbassides rewarded 
their faithful servant with all the titles and pre- 
rogatives of royalty. The Latins themselves 
were compelled to own the wisdom and courage, 
and even the justice and piety, of this implacable 
adversary.4o In his life and government the 
holy warrior revived the zeal and simplicity of 
the first caliphs. Gold and silk were banished 
from Ms palace ; the use of wine from his do- 
minions; the public revenue was scrujruloiisly 
applied to the public service; and the frugal 
household of Noureddin was maintained from 
his legitimate share of the spoil which he vested 
in the purchase of a private estate. His fa- 
vourite sultana sighed for some female object of 
expense. “ Alas 1 ” replied the king, I fear God, 
“ and am no more than the treasurer of the 
“ Moslems. Their property I cannot alienate ; 

bis subjects, that they prayed for the sultan a year after his decease. 

X et hangiar might have l>een made prisoner by the Pi*anks, as well as 
by the IJzes. He reigned near lifty vears (A. D. 1103—2 152.), and was 
a mumficent patron of Fersian poetry. 

38 See the Chronology of the At'abeks of Irak and Syria, in De 
puignes, tora.i. p. 254. ; and the reigns of Zenghi and 'Noureddia 
in the same writer (tom. ii. part. ii. p.>147— 221.), who uses the Arabic 
text of Benelathir, Ben Sebouna, and. Abulfeda; tfie Biblioihdque 
urientale, under the articles Atabeks and Noureddin, and the Dynasties 

p. 250-267. vers. Pocock. 

39 H illiam of T^yre (1. xvi. c. 4, 5. 7.) describes the loss of Edessa, 

1 r . ^The corruption of his name into San^vin, 

attorded the Juatms a comfortable allusion to his mn^vimry character 
sanguine sanguinolentus. 

William of Tyre, 1. xx- 3.3.) maximus nominis 
CT Caei Chnstianas persecutor; princepa tamen Justus, vafer, provi- 
traditiones relJgiosus. To this Catholic 

quo non alter erat inter reges vitae ratione magis laudabff, aut quae 
justiti® exp^mentis alnmdaret. The true praise of kings ia 
alter their death, and from the mouth of their enemies. 
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but I still possess three shops in the city of 
Hems : these you may take ; and these alone 
“ can I bestow.’* His chamber of justice was 
the terror of the great and the refuge of the 
poor. Some years after the sultan’s death, an 
oppressed subject called aloud in the streets of 
Harnascus- “ O Noureddin, Noureddin, where 
“ art thou now ? Arise, arise, to pity and pro- 
“ tect us !** A tumult was apprehended, and a 
living tyrant blushed or trembled at the name 
of a departed monarch. 

Conquest of By the arms of the Turks and 

Turlcs.^^ Franks the Fatimites had been de- 
A.D. 1163-1169. of Syria. In Egypt the 

decay of their character and influence was still 
more essential. Yet they were still i-evered as 
tlie descendants and successors of the prophet ; 
they maintained their invisible state in. the palace 
of Cairo ; and their person was seldom violated 
by the profane eyes of subjects or strangers. 
The Latin ambassadors have described their own 
introduction through a series of gloomy passages, 
and glittering porticos the scene was enli- 
vened by the "warbling of birds and the murmur 
of fountains: it was enriched by a display of 
rich furniture, and rare animals ; of the Imperial 
treasures, something was shown, and much was 
supposed; and the long order of unfolding 
doors was guarded by black soldiers and domes- 
tic eunuchs. The sanctuary of the presence 
chamber was veiled with a curtain ; and the vizir, 
•who conducted the ambassadors, laid aside his 
d meter, and prostrated himself three times on 
the ground; the veil was then removed; and 
tliey beheld the commander of the faithful, who 
signified his pleasure to the •first slave of tlie 
throne. But this slave w^as his master : the 
vizirs or sultans had usurped the supreme admi- 
nistration of Egypt ; the claims of tlie rival can- 
didates were decided Ijy arras ; and the name of 
the most worthy, of the strongest, was inserted 
in the royal patent of command. The factions of 
Dargham and Shawer alternately expelled each 
other from the capital and country ; and the 
weaker side implored the dangerous protection 
of the sultan of Damascus or the king of Jerusa- 
lem, the per}}etual enemies of the sect and mon- 
archy of tlie Fatimites. By his arms and religion 
the Turk w^as most formidable ; but the Frank, 
in an easy direct march, could advance from 
Gaza to the Nile; while the intermediate situ- 
ation of his realm compelled the troops of Nou- 
reddin to •wheel round the skirts of Arabia, a 
long and painful circuit, which exposed them to 
thirst, fatigue, and the burning "winds of the de- 
sert. The secret zeal and ambition of the Turkish 
prince aspired to reign in Egypt under the name 
of the Abbassides; but the restoration of the 
suppliant Slsawer "W’as the ostensible motive of 
the first expedition ; and the success "w^as intrusted 
to the emir Shiracouh, a valiant and veteran com- 
mander. Dargham was o|)pressed and slain ; but 

41 Prom the ambnsijador, IVilHam of Tvre {1. xix. c. 17, 18.) de- 


, , j,' palm and a half in length, and many v 

crystal and porcelain of China (Ilenaudot, p. 536.). 

42 Mamlw, plur. MamaUc, i.s defined liy Pocock (rrolegom. ad Abul- 
pharag. p. 7.), and D’Herbelot (p. 545-), servum emptitlum, seu qtii 
pretio numerato in domini possessionem cedit. They frequently occur 
in tile vfars of Saladin {Bohadin, p. 236, Sec.) ; and it -was only the 


the ingratitude, the jealousy, the just apprehen- 
sions, of Ms more fortunate rival, soon provoked 
him to invite the king of Jerusalem to deliver 
Egypt from his insolent benefactors. To this 
union the forces of Shiracouh were unequal ; he 
relinquished the premature conquest ; and the 
evacuation of Belbeis or Pelusium was the con- 
dition of his safe retreat. As the Turks defiled 
before the enemy, and their general closed the 
rear, with a vigilant eye, and a battle-axe in his 
hand, a Frank presumed to ask him if he were 
not afraitl of an attack ? “ It is doubtless in your 
“ powder to begin the attack,” replied the intre- 
pid emir ; “ but rest assured, that not one of my 
“ soldiers will go to paradise till he has sent an 
“ infidel to hell.” His report of the riches of the 
land, the effeminacy of the natives, and the dis- 
orders of the government, revived the hopes of 
Noureddin ; the caliph of Bagdad applauded 
the pious design ; and Shiracouh descended into 
Egypt a second time, with twelve thousand 
Turks and eleven thousand Arabs. Yet his 
forces were still inferior to the confederate armies 
of the Franks and Saracens ; and I can discern 
an unusual degree of military art in his passage 
of the Nile, his retreat into Thebals, his masterly 
evolutions in the battle of Babain, the surprise 
of Alexandria, and his marches and counter- 
marches in the fiats and valley of Egypt, frona 
the tropic to the sea. His conduct was seconded 
by the courage of his troops ; and on the eve of 
action a Mamaluke'^^ exclaimed, ^ If w''e cannot 
“ wrest Egypt firom the Christian dogs, why do 
“ w'e not renounce the honours and rewards of 
“ the sultan, and retire to labour with the pea- 
‘‘ sants, or to spin •with the females of the haram? ” 
Yet, after all his efforts in the field, “^3 after the 
obstinate defence of xilexandria"*^ by his nephew 
Saladin, an honourable capitulation and retreat 
concluded the second enterprise of Shiracouh ; and 
Noureddin I’eserved his abilities for a third and 
more propitious occasion. It -was soon ofiered by 
the ambition and avarice of Amalric or Amauiy, 
king of Jerusalem, who had imbibed the perni- 
cious maxim, that no faith should be kept with 
the enemies of God. A religious warrior, the 
great master of the hospital, encouraged him to 
proceed ; the emperor of Constantinople either 
gave, or promised, a fleet to act with the armies 
of Syria; and the perfidious Christian, unsatis- 
ffed "with spoil and subsidy, aspired to the con- 
quest of Egypt. In this emergency, the Moslems 
turned their eyes towards the sultan of Damas- 
cus ; the vizir, whom danger encompassed on all 
sides, yielded to their unanimous "wishes, and 
Noureddin seemed to be tempted by the fair 
offer of one third of the revenue of the kingdom. 
The Franks were already at the gates of Cairo ; 
but the suburbs, the old city, were burnt on their 
approach; they were deceived by an insidious 
negotiation, and their vessels w'ere unable to sur- 
mount the barriers of the Nile. They prudently 

Bahanite Mamalukes that •were first introduced into Egypt by his de* 
'scendants.' 

43 Jacobus h Vltriaco (p. 1116.) gives the king of Jerusalem no 
more than 374 knights. Both the Franks and the Moslems report 
the superior numbers of the enemy ; a difievence which may be solved 
by counting or omitting the unw'arlike Egyptians. 

44 Jtvirasthe Alexandria of the Arabs, a middle term in ext<>nt and 
riches between the period of the Greek.s and Romans, and that of tli'e 
Turks {Savary, Lettres sur I’Egypte, tom. i. p. 23, 26.). 
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declined a contest with the Turks in the midst 
of an hostile country ; and Amanry retired into 
Palestine with the shame and reproach that al- 
ways adhere to unsuccessful injustice. After this 
deliverance, Shiracouh was invested with a robe 
of honour, which he soon stained with the blood 
of the unfortunate Shawer. For a while, the 
Turkish emir condescended to hold the office of 
vizir ; but this foreign conquest precipitated the 
fall of the Fatimites themselves ; and the blood- 
less change was accomplished by a message and 
a word. The caliphs had been degraded by their 
own weakness and the tyranny of the vizirs; 
their subjects blushed, when the descendant and 
successor of the prophet presented his naked hand 
to the rude gripe of a Latin ambassador ; they 
wept when he sent the hair of his women, a sad 
emblem of their grief and terror, to excite the 
])ity of the sultan of Damascus. By 
STeSiSr the command of Noureddin, and the 
A. 1 ). 1171. of the doctors, the holy 

names of Abubeker, Omar, and Othman, were 
solemnly restored; the caliph Mosthadi, of 
Bagdad, was acknowledged in the public prayers 
as tlie true commander of the faithful ; and the 
green livery of the sons of Ali was exchanged for 
the black colour of the Abbassides. The last of 
his race, the caliph Adhed, who survived only ten 
days, expired in happy ignorance of his fate ; his 
treasures secured the loyalty of the soldiers, and 
silenced the murmurs of the sectaries ; and in all 
subsequent revolutions, Egypt has never departed 
from the orthodox tradition of the Moslems.'^s 
Eeisn and The hilly Country beyond the Ti- 
SlSSf gris is occupied by the pastoral 
A.i>. 1171-1193. tribes of the Curds ; 46 a people 
hardy, strong, savage, impatient of the yoke, ad- 
dicted to rapine, and tenacious of the govern- 
ment of their national chiefs. The resemblance 
of name, situation, and manners, seems to iden- 
tify them with the Carduchians of the Greeks; 47 
and they still defend against the Ottoman Porte 
the antique freedom which they asserted against 
the successors of Cyrus. Poverty and ambition 
prompted them to embrace the profession of mer- 
cenary soldiers : the service of his father and 
uncle prepared the reign of the great Saladin;48 
and the son of Job or Ayub, a simple Curd, 
magnanimously smiled at his pedigree, which 
flattery deduced from the Arabian caliphs. So 
unconscious was Noureddin of the impending 
ruin of his house, tliat he constrained the reluct- 
ant youth to follow his uncle Shiracouh into 
Egypt: his military character was established 
by the defence of Alexandria ; and if we may 
believe the Latins, he solicited and obtained from 

45 Far this ijreat revolution of see William of Tyre (1. xix, 

f), 7. Ti-31. XX. 5— 12.), Bohadin (in Vit. Saladin. p.3()_5y.), 
Abulfeda (m Excerpt. Schultens, p. 1—12.), D’Horhelot (Bibliot. 
Orient. Ailheet, FitihturKih, bwt very incorrect), Benaudot (Hist. Pa- 
triarch- Alex. p. 522 -525, 352-537.), Vertot (Hist, des Chevaliers 
de npilthe, tom. i- p, 141— 1G3. in 4to.), and M. de (iuignes (tom. il. 
p. l'S3'--215-)# 

4fi For the Curds, see De Guignes, tom. i. p. 436, 417,, the Index 
Geographicus of Schultens, and Tavernier, Voyages, part. i. p, SOS, 
309. The Ayoubites descendtd from the tribe of the Kawadian, one 
of the noblest ; hut as iAerj were infected with the heresy of tlje mc- 
tesnpsycbosis, theortltodox sultans insinuated that their descent was 
only on the mother’s side, aixd that their ancestor was a stranger who 
s^leti among the Curds. 

47 See the ivth httok of the Anaba:^ of Xenophon. The ten thou- 
sand sutEfered more firora the arrows of the firee Carduchians, than ftom 

^splendid weakness of the great king. 

48 We are indebted to the professor Schultens (Lugd. Bat. 1755, in 
Mfo) for the richest and most autlientic materials, a Eife of ^ladln 
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the Christian general the profane honours of 
knighthood. On the death of Shiracouh, the 
office of grand vizir was bestowed on Saladin, as 
the youngest and least powerful of the emirs ; 
but with the advice of his father, w’hom he in- 
vited to Cairo, his genius obtained the ascendant 
over Ms equals, and attached the army to his 
person and interest. While Noureddin lived, 
these ambitious Curds were the most humble of 
his slaves; and the indiscreet murmurs of the 
divan were silenced by the prudent Ayub, who 
loudly protested that at the command of the 
sultan he himself w^ould lead his son in chains 
to the foot of the throne. “ Such language,” he 
added in private, “ w’as prudent and proper in 
“ an assembly of your rivals ; but we are now 
“ above fear and obedience ; and the threats of 
“ Noureddin shall not extort the tribute of a sugar- 
“ cane.” His seasonable death relieved them from 
the odious and doubtful conflict ; his son, a mi- 
nor of eleven years of age, was left for a while 
to the emirs of Damascus ; and the new lord of 
Egypt was decorated by the caliph with every 
title that could sanctify his usurpation in the 
eyes of the people. Nor was Saladin long con- 
tent with the possession of Egypt ; he despoiled 
the Christians of Jerusalem, and the Atabeks of 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir : Mecca and 
Medina acknowledged him for their temporal 
protector : his brother subdued the distant re- 
gions of Yemen, or the happy Arabia ; and at 
the hour of his death, his empire was spread from 
the African Tripoli to the Tigris, and from the 
Indian Ocean to the mountains of Armenia. In 
the judgment of his character, the reproaches of 
treason and ingratitude strike forcibly on our 
minds, impressed, as they are, with the principle 
and experience of law and loyalty. But his am- 
bitionmay in some measure be excused by the 
revolutions of Asia, 52 which had erased every 
notion of legitimate succession; by the recent 
example of the Atabeks themselves ; by his re- 
verence to the son of his benefactor, his humane 
and generous behaviour to the collateral branches; 
by i/irir incapacity and his merit ; by the appro- 
bation of the caliph, the sole source of all legiti- 
mate power ; and, above all, by the wishes and 
interest of the people, -whose happiness is the 
first object of government. In his virtues, and in 
those of his patron, they admired the singular 
union of the hero and the saint ; for both Nou- 
reddin and Saladin are ranked among the Ma- 
hometan saints ; and the constant meditation of 
the holy war appears to have shed a serious and 
sober colour over their lives and actions. The 
youth of the latter 53 ^^vas addicted to wine and 

from the history of his kinsman the prince A bnlfeda of Hamah. To 
these we may add, the article of Balaheddin in the Bibliotht^que 
Ortentale, and all tliat may be gleaned from tlie Dynasties of Abul. 
pharaghis. 

49 Since Abulfeda was himself an Ayoubite, he may share the 
praise, for imitating, at least tacitly, the modohty of tlie founder. 

50 Hist. Hierosoi. in the Gesta Dei per France, p. 1 152. A similar 

mmrtlAmav t« AO y 


- 1 (hucauge. Observations, p. 70.). 

51 Arabic titles, rtr/ig/oww must always be understood, 
Nmrcddin, lumen r. j Bzzodin, decus; Amadoddin, coUimon; our 

name was Joseph, and he was styled Salahoddin, salits; 
Al Malichut, Al Natt'i'va, rex, deftmsor ; Atm Moditfflr, pater victorite 
(Schultens, Prtefat.). 

52 Abulteda, who descended from a brother of Saladin, observes 
from many exampl^, that the founders of dynasties took the guilt for 
Uiet^elves, and left the reward to tlieir innocent collaterals (JBxcer|itt 

53 See his life and character in Renaudot, p. 557—548. 
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women ; but his aspiring spirit soon renounced 
the temptations of pleasure, for the graver follies 
of fame and dominion : the garment of Saladin 
was of coarse woollen ; water was his only drink ; 
and, while he emulated the temperance, he sur- 
passed the chastity, of his Arabian prophet. 
Eoth in faith and practice he was a rigid Musul- 
inan ; he ever deplored that the defence of reli- 
gion had not allowed him to accomplish the pil- 
grimage of Mecca ; but at' the stated hours, five 
times each day, the sultan devoutly prayed with 
his brethren : the involuntary omission of fasting 
was scrupulously repaid ; and his perusal of the 
Koran, on horseback between the approaching 
armies, may be quoted as a proof, how'ever osten- 
tatious, of piety and courage. The supersti- 
tious doctrine of the sect of Sbafei was the only 
study that he deigned to encourage ; the poets 
were safe in his contempt ; but all profane sci- 
ence was the object of his aversion; and a 
philosopher, who had ■\’^ented some speculative 
novelties, was seized and strangled by the com- 
mand of the royal saint. The justice of Ms divan, 
was accessible to the meanest suppliant against 
himself and his ministers; and it was only for a 
kingdom that Saladin would deviate from the 
rule of equity. While the descendants of Seljuk 
and Zenghi held his stirrup and smoothed his 
garments, he was affable and patient with the 
meanest of his servants. So boundless was his 
liberality, that he distributed twelve thousand 
horses at the siege of Acre ; and, at the time of 
his death, no more than forty-seven drams of 
silver and one piece of gold coin were found in 
the treasury ; yet, in a martial reign, the tributes 
were diminished, and the wealthy citizens enjoyed 
without fear or danger the fruits of their indus- 
tiy. Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, were adorned by 
the royal foundations of hospitals, colleges, and 
moschs ; and Cairo was fortified witli a wall and 
citadel ; but his works w'ere consecrated to pub- 
lic use, 55 nor did the sultan indulge himself in 
a garden or palace of private luxury. In a fana- 
tic age, himself a fanatic, the genuine virtues of 
Saladin commanded the esteem of the Christians : 
the emperor of Germany gloried in his friend- 
ship ; 56 the Greek emperor solicited his alli- 
ance ; 57 and the conquest of Jerusalem diffused, 
and perhaps magnified, his fame both in the East 
and West. 


His conquest of' During its short existence, the 
kingdom of Jerusalem 58 was sup- 
ported by the discord of the Turks 
and Saracens; and both the Fatimite caliphs 
and the sultans of Damascus were tempted to 
sacrifice the cause of their religion to the meaner 
considerations of private and present advantage. 
But the powers of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, 
were now united by an hero, whom nature and 
fortune had armed against the Christians. All 
without, now bore the most tlireatening aspect ; 


.*54 Tfis civil and' veliidous virhies are celelirafed in the first chapter 
of Bohatiin (p. 4--S0,), himself an eye-witness, and an honest higot. 

In many wor]r.s, particularly .loseph's wren in tlie castle of Cairo, 
the sultan and the patriarcli have been confounded by the ignorance 
of natives and travellers, 

56 Anonym. Canisii, tom. iii. pars ii. p. 504. 

57 llohadin, pa29, l.W. 

5S For the Uatin kingdom of Jerusalem, see William of Tyre, from 
the ixlh to tl\e xxiid wok. Jacob k Vitriaoo, Hist. Hierosolym. Ui* 
and iianutus, becreta Fidfiliiuu Crucis, 1. iii. p. vi. vii, viii. ix. 


and all was feeble and hollow in the internal 
state of Jerusalem, After the two first Bald- 
wins, the brother and cousin of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, the sceptre devolved by female succes- 
sion to Melisenda, daughter of the second Bald- 
win, and her husband Fulk, count of Anjou, the 
father, by a former marriage, of our English 
Plantagenets, Their two sons, Baldwin tlie 
Third, and Amaury, waged a strenuous, and not 
unsuccessful, war against the infidels ; but the 
son of Amaury, Baldwin the Fourth, was de- 
prived, by the leprosy, a gift of the crusades, of 
the faculties both of mind and body. His sister 
Sybilla, the mother of Baldwin the Fifth, was 
his natural heiress s after the suspicious death of 
her child, she crowned her second husband, Guy 
of Lusignan, a prince of a handsome person, but 
of such base renowm, that his own brother Jeffrey 
was heard to exclaim, Since they have made 

him a king, surely they would have made me 
" a god ! ” The choice was generally blamed ; 
and the most pow^erful vassal, Raymond count of 
Tripoli, who had been excluded from the suc- 
cession and regency, entertained an implacable 
hatred against the king, and exposed his honour 
and conscience to the temptations of the sultan. 
Such were the guardians of the holy city; a 
leper, a child, a woman, a coward, and a traitor : 
yet its fate was delayed twelve years by some 
supplies from Europe, by the valour of the mili- 
taiy orders, and by the distant or domestic avo- 
cations of their great enemy. At length, on 
every side, the sinking state w*as encircled and 
pressed by an hostile line; and the truce was 
violated by the Franks, whose existence it pro- 
tected. A soldier of fortune, Reginald of Cha- 
tillon, had seized a fortress on the edge of the 
desert, from whence he pillaged the caravans, 
insulted Mahomet, and threatened the cities of 
Mecca and Medina. Saladin condescended to 
complain; rejoiced in the denial of justice ; and 
at the head of fourscore thousand horse and foot, 
invaded the Holy Land. The choice of Tiberias 
for his first siege was suggested by the count of 
Tripoli, to whom it belonged ; and the king of 
Jerusalem was persuaded to drain his garrisons, 
and to arm his people for the relief of that im- 
portant place. By the advice of the perfidious 
Raymond, the Christians w*ere betrayed into a 
camp destitute of water : he fled on the first 
onset, with the curses of both nations -.60 ’ Lu- 
signan was overthrown, with the loss of thirty 
thousand men ; and the wood of the true cross, 
a dire misfortune! was left in the power of the 
infidels. The royal captive was conducted to the 
tent of Saladin ; and as he fainted with tliirst and 
terror, the generous victor presented him witli a 
cup of sherbet, cooled in snow, without suffering 
his companion, Reginald of Chatillon, to partake 
of this pledge of hospitality and pardon. The 
“ person and dignity of a king,” said the sultan, 

5S Templariitit apesbombahantetHospitalarii utventi striJeliant, 
et bayones seexitio oiferebantj et Turcopuli (the Christian liaht trocqks) 
stemet ijjsi in ignem injiciebant (Ispahanide ExirngnationeKudsitica, 
p. 18, apud Schtiltens); a specimen of Arabian eloquence, somewhat 
diil'erent from the style of Xenophon 1 

60 The lafins amrm, the Arabians insinuate, the treason of Ray- 
mond r but had he really embraced their religion, he vrotild have beoa 
a saint and a hero in the eyes of the latter. 
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are sacred ; but this impious robber must In- 
“ stantly acknowledge the prophet, whom he has 
blasphemed, or meet the death which he has so 
« often deserved.” On the proud or conscientious 
refiLsal of the Christian warrior, Saladin struck 
him on the head with his ci meter, and Reginald 
was despatched by the guards. 6 1 The trembling 
Lusignan was sent to Damascus, to an honour- 
able prison and speedy ransom ; but the victory 
was stained by the execution of two hundred and 
thirty knights of the hospital, the intrepid cham- 
pions and martyrs of their fmth. The kingdom 
was left without a head ; and of the two grand 
masters of the military orders, the one was slain 
and the other was a prisoner. From all the cities, 
both of the sea-coast and the inland country, the 
garrisons had been drawn away for this fatal 
field : Tyre and Tripoli alone could escape the 
rapid inroad of Saladin ; and three months after 
the battle of Tiberias, he appeared in arms before 
the gates of Jerusalem. <52 

and city of He might expect, that the siege of 

i!nfn 87 ^ venerable on earth and in 

(ktober 2." heaven, so interesting to E urope and 
Asia, would rekindle the last sparks of enthu- 
siasm; and that, of sixty thousand Christians, 
every man would be a soldier, and every soldier 
a candidate for martyrdom. But queen Sybilla 
trembled for herself and her captive husband, 
and the barons and knights, who had escaped 
from the sword and chains of the Turks, dis- 
played the same factious and selfish spirit in the 
public ruin. The most numerous portion of the 
inhabitants was composed of the Greek and Ori- 
ental Christians, whom experience had taught to 
prefer the Mahometan before the Latin yoke ; 63 
and the holy sepulchre attracted a base and needy 
crowd, without arms or courage, who subsisted 
only on the charity of the pilgrims. Some feeble 
and hasty efforts were made for the defence of 
Jerusalem ; but in the space of fourteen days, a 
victorious army drove back the sallies of the be- 
sieged, planted their engines, opened the Avail to 
t]je breadth of fifteen cubits, applied their scaling- 
ladders, and erected on the breach twelve ban- 
ners of the pro]jhet and the sultan. It wms in 
viiin that a barefoot procession of the queen, the 
women, and the monks, implored the Son of God 
to save his tomb and his inheritance from impi- 
ous violation. Their sole hope Avas in the mercy 
of the conqueror, and to their first suppliant de- 
putation that mercy Avas sternly denied. “ He 
had sw'orn to avenge the patience and long- 
“ suffering of the Moslems ; the hour of forgive- 
ness was elapsed, and the moment AA'as now 
« arrived to expiate, in blood, the innocent blood 
“ which had been spilt by Godfrey and the first 
“crusaders.” But a desperate and successful 
struggle of the Franks admonished the sultan 
that his triumph was not yet secure ; he listened 
Avith reverence to a solemn adjuration in the 
name of the common father of mankind ; and a 
sentiment of human sympathy mollified the ri- 


61 B^nald, ot AtooM de Chatillon. is celebrated by the 

latins m his life and death ; Imt the drcurnstances of the lat ter are 


mooe distinctly related by Bohadin and AbuJfeda ; and Aotovilie (Hist, 
de St. Lunis, w. 70.) tUhtdes to the-twractlce dt SalaxMn, of never pnattlne 
to deatitajadsonar who had, tasted his iwead and salt. Somnof 


gourof fanaticism and conquest. He consented 
to accept the city, and to spare the inhabitants. 
The Greek and Oriental Christians w^ere per- 
mitted to live under his dominion; but it aa^os 
S tipulated, that in forty days all the Franks and 
Latins should evacuate Jerusalem, and be safely 
conducted to the sea-ports of Syria and Egypt ; 
that ten pieces of gold should be paid for each 
man, five for each woman, and one for every 
child ; and that those wdio were unable to pur- 
chase their freedom should be detained in perpe- 
tual slavery. Of some writers it is a favourite 
and invidious theme to compare the humanity of 
Saladin with the massacre of the first crusade. 
The difference would be merely personal ; but 
Ave should not forget that the Christians had of- 
fered to capitulate, and that the Mahometans of 
Jerusalem sustained the last extremities of an 
assault and stonn. Justice is indeed due to the 
fidelity AA'ith Avhich the Turkish conqueror ful- 
filled the conditions of the treaty ; and he may 
be deservedly praised for the glance of pity Avhich 
he cast on the misery of the vanquished. Instead 
of a rigorous exaction of his debt, he accepted a 
sum of thirty thousand byzants, for the ransom 
of seven thousand poor ; two or three thousand 
more Avere dismissed by his gratuitous clemency; 
and the number of slaves was reduced to eleven 
or fourteen thousand persons. In his interview 
with the queen, his words, and even his tears, 
suggested the kindest consolations; his liberal 
alms were distributed among those who had been 
made orphans or widow's by the fortune of war ; 
and AA'hile the knights of the hospital were iu 
arms against him, he allowed their more pious 
brethren to continue, during the term of a year, 
the care and service of the sick. In these acts of 
mercy tlie virtue of Saladin deserves our admir- 
ation and love ; he Avas above the necessity of 
dissimulation, and his stern fanaticism AA'ould 
have prompted him to dissemble, rather tlian to 
affect, this profane compassion for the enemies of 
the Koran. After Jerusalem had been delivered 
from the presence of the strangers, the sultan 
made his triumphant entry, his banners waving 
in the wind, and to the harmony of martial mu- 
sic. The great mosch of Omar, which had been 
converted into a church, AA’-as again consecrated 
to one God and his prophet Mahomet ; the Avails 
and paA'ement were purified with rose-water; 
and a pulirit, the labour of Noureddin, AA'as 
erected in the sanctuary. But when the golden 
cross that glittered on the dome was casUlown, 
and dragged through the streets, the Christians 
of eA’-ery sect uttered a lamentable groan, Avhich 
was ansAA'ered by the joyful shouts of the Mos- 
lems. In four ivory chests the patriarch had col- 
lected the crosses, the images, the vases, and the 
relics of the holy place : they were seized by the 
coxiqxieror, who was desirous of presenting the 
caliph with the trophies of Christian idolatry. 
He was persuaded, however, to intrust them to 
the patriarch and prince of Antioch ; and the 


companions of Amokl had been slauphtered, and almost sacrificed, in 
® Mecca, iibi sacrificia mactantur (Abulfeda, p. 

dwerihes the ]o,ss of the kingdom and city 
(Hist, des Chevaheis de Malthe, tom. i. 1. ii. p. 220-2780 ins-erts two 
epistles of a knjpht templar. 
iio Renaudot, Hist, ratriarch. Alex. p. 545, 
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pious pledge was redeemed by Richard of 
England, at the expense of fifty-two thousand 
byzaiits of gold. 64 

^ ^ The nations might fear and hope 

Tlie third crusade, . j - ^ t -i i 

by sea. the immediate and final expulsion 
A. A 1188 . Xatins from Syria ; which 

was yet delayed above a century after the death 
of Saladin.ss In the career of victory, he was 
first checked by the resistance of Tyre; the 
troops and garrisons, which had capitulated, 
w'ere imprudently conducted to the same port: 
their numbers were adequate to the defence of 
the place ; and the arrival of Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat inspired the disorderly crowd with con- 
fidence and union. His father, a venerable 
pilgrim, had been made prisoner in the battle 
of Tiberias; but that disaster was unknown in 
Italy and Greece, when the son was urged by 
ambition and piety to visit the inheritance of his 
royal nephew, the infant Baldwin. The view 
of the Turkish banners warned him from the 
hostile coast of Jafia. ; and Conrad was unani- 
mously hailed as the prince and champion of 
Tyre, w'hich was already besieged by the con- 
queror of Jerusalem. The firmness of his zeal, 
and perhaps his knowledge of a generous 
foe, enabled him to brave the threats of the 
sultan,, and to declare, that should his aged 
parent be exposed before the walls, he him- 
self wauld discharge the first arrow', and 
glory in his descent from a Christian martyr. 66 
The Egyjitian fleet was allowed to enter the 
harbour of Tyre; but the chain was suddenly 
di'awn, and five galleys ware either sunk or 
taken: a thousand Turks were slain in a sally: 
and Saladin, after burning his engines, con- 
cluded a glorious campaign by a disgraceful 
retreat to Damascus. He was soon assailed by 
a more formidable tempest. The pathetic nar- 
ratives, and even the pictures, that represented 
in lively colours the servitude and profanation 
of Jerusalem, aw'akened the torpid sensibility j 
of Europe: the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, | 
and the kings of France and England, assumed I 
the cross ; and the tardy magnitude of their ; 
armaments was anticipated by the maritime 
states of the Mediterranean and the Ocean. I 
The skilful and provident Italians first em- 
barked in the sliips of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice. 
They were speedily followed by the most eager 
pilgrims of France, Normandy, and the Western 
Isles. The powerful succour of Flanders, Frise, 
and Denmark, filled near an hundred vessels; 
and the Northern warriors were distinguished In 
the field by a lofty stature and a ponderous 
battle-axe. 67 Their increasing mtiltitudes could 
no longer be confined within the walls of Tyre, 
or remain obedient to the voice of Conrad. 
They pitied the misfortunes, and revered the 
dignity, of Lusignan, who was released from 
prison, perhaps to divide the army of the Franks. 

64 For the conquest of Jerusalem, Bohatlin (p. 67—75.) and Abul- 

feda (p. 40—43.) are our Moslem witnesses. Of the Christian, llemard 
Thesaurarius (c. 151—167.) is the most copious and. authenticj see 
likewise Matthew Paris (p. 120— 124.). i 

65 The sieges of Tyre and Acre are most copiously described by 
Bernard Tbesaurarius (de Acqnisitione Terr® Sanctas, c. 167—179.). 
the author of the HLstoria Hierosolyrnitana (p. 1150—1172. in Bongar- 
sius), Abulfetla (p. 43y50.), and Bohadin (p. 75 — 179.). 

66 I have followed a moderate and probable representadoa of the 


! He proposed the recovery of Ptolemais, or Acre, 
thirty miles to the south of Tyre; and the 
place was first invested by two thousand horse 
and thirty thousand foot under his nominal com- 
mand. I shall not expatiate on the story of this 
memorable siege ; which lasted near two years, 
and consumed, in a narrow space, the forces of 
Europe and Asia. Never did the 
flame of enthusiasm burn with Am!Tis 9 ,'ju’i 7 ‘_ 
fiercer and more destructive rage; 
nor could the true believers, a common appella- 
tion, who consecrated their own martyrs, refuse 
some applause to the mistaken zeal and courage 
of their adversaries* At the sound of the holy 
trumpet, the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
and the Oriental provinces, assembled under the 
servant of the prophet -.68 his camp was pitched 
and removed wdthin a few miles of Acre ; and 
he laboured, night and day, for the relief of his 
brethren and the annoyance of the Franks. 
Nine battles, not unworthy of the name, W'ere 
fought, in the neighbouidiood of Mount Carmel, 
with such vicissitude .of fortune, that in one 
attack the sultan forced his "way into the city ; that 
in one sally, tiie Christians penetrated to the royal 
tent. By the means of divers and pigeons, a 
regular correspondence was maintained with the 
besieged : and, as often as the sea was left open, 
the exhausted garrison was withdrawn, and a 
fresh supply w'as poured into the place. The 
Latin camp w’as thinned by famine, the swmrd, 
and the climate ; but the tents of the dead w^ere 
replenished with new pilgrims, who exagge- 
rated the strength and speed of their approach- 
ing countrymen. The vulgar w^'as astonished 
by the report, that the pope himself, with an 
innumerable crusade, w'as advanced as far as 
Constantinople. Tlie march of the emperor 
filled the East with more serious alarms ; the 
obstacles w^hich he encountered in Asia, and 
perhaps in Greece, were raised by the policy 
of Saladin ; his joy on the death of Barbarossa 
was measured by his esteem ; and the Christians 
were rather dismayed than encouraged at the 
sight of the duke of Swabia and his way-worn 
remnant of five thousand Germans. At length, 
in the spring of the second year, the royal fleets 
of France and England cast anchor in the bay 
of Acre, and the siege was more vigorously 
prosecuted by the youthful emulation of the 
two kings, Philip Augustus and Richard Plan- 
tagenet. After eveiy resource had been tried, 
and every hope was exhausted, the defenders of 
Acre submitted to their fate; a capitulation was 
granted, but their lives and liberties were taxed 
at the hard conditions of a ransom of two hun- 
dred thousand pieces of gold, the deliverance of 
one hundred nobles, and fifteen hundred inferior 
captives, and the restoration of the wood of the 
holy cross* Some doubts in the agreement, and 
some delay in the execution, rekindled the fury 

fact; l>y VfErtot, who adopts without reluctance a romantic tale, the 
old marquis is actualW exposed to the darts of the besieged. 

67 Northmanni et Gothi, et cteteri popuU insularum. quaj inter occi- 
dentem et septentrionein sitaa sunt, gentes bellicosae, corporis proceri, 
morris intrepidoe, bipennibus amratte, navibus rotundis qu*e YsnachiaB 
(hlcuntur advectse. 

68 The historian, of Jenisalem (p. 1108.) adds tlie nations of tlie 
East from the Tigris to India, and the swartliy tribes of Moors and 
Getulians, so that Asia and Africa fought agaiast Europe. 
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of the Franks, and three thousand Moslems, 
almost in the sultan’s view, were beheaded by 
the command of the sanguinary Richard. By 
tile conquest of Acre, the Latin powers acquired 
a strong town and a convenient harbour ; but 
the advantage was most dearly purchased. The 
minister and historian of Saladin computes, from 
the report of the enemy, that their numbers, at 
diiferent periods, amounted to five or six hundred 
thousand ; that more than one hundred thousand 
Christians were slain ; that a far greater number 
was lost by disease or shipw'reck; and that a 
small portion of this mighty host could return 
in safety to their native country. 

Richard of Philip Augustus, and Richard 
the First, are the only kings of 
A. 0.1191,1192. France and England, who have 
fought under the same banners; but the holy 
service, in which they were enlisted, was inces- 
santly disturbed by their national jealousy ; and 
the two factions, which they protected in Pales- 
tine, were more averse to each other than to the 
common enemy. In the eyes of the Orientals, 
the French monarch was superior in dignity 
and power ; and, in the emperor’s absence, the 
Latins revered him as their temporal chief.'/ 1 
His exploits were not adequate to his fame. 
Philip was brave, but the statesman predo- 
minated in his character ; he was soon weary of 
sacrificing his health and interest on a barren 
coast ; the surrender of Acre became the signal 
of his departure ; nor could he justify this un- 
popular desertion, by leaving the duke of Bur- 
gundy, with five hundred knights, and ten 
thousand foot, for the service of the Holy Land. 
The king of England, though inferior in dig- 
nity, surpassed bis rival in wealth and military 
renowm : '7® and if heroism be confined to brutal 
and ferocious valour, Richard Plantagenet will 
stand high among the heroes of the age. The 
memory of Ceeur de Lmn, of the lion-hearted 
jirince, was long dear and glorious to his English 
.subjects ; and, at the distance of sixty years, it 
was celebrated in proverbial sayings by the 
grandsons of the Turks and Saracens, against 
wdiom he had fought: his tremendous name 
was employed by the Syrian mothers to silence 
their infants ; and if an horse suddenly started 
from the way, his rider ^vas wont to exclaim, 

“ Dost thou think king Richard is in that 
‘‘bush?” 73 His cruelty to the Mahometans 
was the effect of temper and zeal ; but I cannot 
believe that a soldier, so free and fearless in the 
use of his lance, would have descended to whet 

’■ ftis masfsacre is neither denied nor blamed 

I iiisiorians. Ai..mtf:r jussia coiniilentes (fije Enjrlish 

t-njf <»aifridus ii VinaNaiif {1. iv. c. 4. j). aie,), who fix«; at 

Hoveden (p.hj/, bfiS.). i he humanity or avarice of Philip Auffustus 
to ransom his prisoners (Jacob, k Vitriaco, 1. u%. qb! 

ft® judgment of Balianus, and the 

‘ an<l adds, ex illo nnindo quasi hominum paueJssimi 
ChnstiHTis who died liefore .St. John d'Acre, 

I had tise English names^ of I)e Ferrers earl of Derby {Duirtlale Da 
TOmage, part h p. m), Mowbray (idem, p. 124.), De Maadevih Ife 
■Fiennes, Kt. John, Scrape, Bigot, 'I'aibotl &c, jjq 

- . 


^ 
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a dagger against Ids valiant -brother Conrad of 
Montferrat, who was slain at Tyre by some 
secret assassins.?'^ After the surrender of Acre, 
and the departure of Philip, tlie king of Eng- 
land led the crusaders to the recovery of the 
sea-coast; and the cities of Cmsarea and Jafra 
were added to the fragments of the kingdom of 
Lusigiian. A march of one hundred miles 
from Acre to Ascalon, was a great and per- 
petual battle of eleven days. In tlie disorder 
of his troops, Saladin remained on tlio held 
with seventeen guards, without lowering his 
standard, or suspending tiie sound of his brazen 
kettle-drum ; he again rallied and renewed the 
charge; and his preachers or lieraids called 
aloud on the tmitarianSf inanfully to stand up 
against the Christian idolaters. But the pro- 
gress of these idolaters was irresistible : and it 
was only by demolishing the walls and build- 
ings of Ascalon, that the sultan could prevent 
them from occupying an important fortress on 
the confines of Egypt. During a severe winter, 
the armies slept ; but in the spring, the Franks 
advanced within a day’s march of Jerusalem, 
under the leading standai*d of the English king, 
and his active spirit intercepted a convoy, or 
caravan, of seven thousand camels. Saladin 73 
had fixed his station in the holy city ; but the 
city \vas struck with consternation and discord : 
he fasted ; he prayed ; he preached ; he offered 
to share the dangers of the siege; but his Ma- 
malukes, who remembered the fate of their 
companions at Acre, pressed the sultan, with 
loyal or seditious clamours, to reserve his person 
and their courage for the future defence of the 
religion and empire. 76 The Moslems were 

delivered by the sudden, or, as they deemed, 
the miraculous, retreat of the Christians : 77 and 
the laurels of Richard were blasted by the pru- 
dence, or envy, of his companions. The hero, 
ascending an hill, and veiling his face, exclaimed 
with an indignant voic-e, « Those who are im- 
“ willing to rescue, are unworthy to view, the 
« sepulchre of Christ 1 ” After his return to 
Acre, on the news that Jaffa was surprised by 
the sultan, he sailed with some merchant vessels, 
and leaped foremost on the beach ; the castle 
was relieved by his presence ; and sixty thou- 
sand Turks and Saracens fled before his arms. 
Tile discovery of liis weakness provoked them 
to return in the morning; and they found him 
carelessly encamped before tlie gates with only 
seventeen knights and three hundred archers. 
Without counting their numbers, he sustained 

74 ’■‘’z Biohwt ? 
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their charge ; and we learn from the evidence of 
his enemies, that the king of England, grasping 
his lance, rode furiously along their front, from 
the right to the left wing, without meeting an 
adversary who dared to encounter his career. 78 
Am I writing the history of Orlando or Amadis? 

. His treaty and,.: .Buring these ■ hostilities, a' lan- 
guid and tedious negotiation 7^ 
September’ between the Franks and Moslems 
was started, and continued, and broken, and 
again resumed, and again broken. Some acts 
of royal courtesy, the gift of snow and fruit, the 
exchange of Norway hawks and Arabian horses, 
softened the asperity of religious war : from the 
vicissitude of success, the monarchs might learn 
to suspect that Heaven was neutral in the quar- 
rel ; nor, after the trial of each other, could 
either hope for a decisive victory, so The health 
both of Richard and Saladin appeared to be in 
a declining state ; and they respectively suffered 
the evils of distant and domestic warfare : Plaii- 
tagenet “was impatient to punish a perfidious 
rival who had invaded Normandy in his ab- 
sence; and the indefatigable sultan “was sub- 
dued by the cries of the people, who was the 
victim, and of the soldiers, who were the instru- 
ments, of his martial zeal. The first demands 
of the king of England were the restitution of 
Jerusalem, Palestine, and the true cross ; and 
lie firmly declared, that himself and his brother 
pilgrims wmuld end their lives in the pious 
labour, rather than return to Europe wdth ig- 
nominy and remorse. But the conscience of 
Saladin refused, without some weighty com- 
pensation, to restore the idols, or promote the 
idolatry, of the Christians: he asserted, with 
equal firmness, his religious and civil claim to 
the sovereignty of Palestine ; descanted on the 
importance and sanctity of Jerusalem ; and re- 
jected all terms of the establishment, or par- 
tition, of the Latins. The marriage w'hich 
Richard proposed, of his sister with the sultana's 
brother, was defeated by the difference of faith : 
the princess abhorred the embraces of a Turk; 
and Adel, or Saphadin, would not easily re- 
nounce a plurality of wives. A personal inter- 
view was declined by Saladin, who alleged their 
mutual ignorance of each other’s language ; and 
the negotiation was managed with much art and 
delay by their interpreters and envoys, Tlie 
final agreement was equally disapproved by the 
zealots of both parties, by the Roman pontiff 
and tlie caliph of Bagdad. It was stipulated 
that Jerusalem and the holy sepulchre should 
be open, without tribute or vexation, to the pil- 
grimage of the Latin Christians ; that, after the 
demolition of Ascalon, they should inclusively 
possess the sea-coaSt from Jaffa to Tyre; that 

78 The espeflitioBs to Ascalon, Jerusalem, anti Jaffa, are related 
by Bohatiin (p. 181—249.) anti Abulfecla (p-Sl, 52.). The author of 
tSe Itinerary, evr the monk of St. Alban's, cannot exaggerate the 
fadhi’.N account of the prowess of lltchard ( Vine.sauf, 1. vi. c. 14—24. 
p. 412—421. Hist. Major, p. 157— 14.'>.); and on the whole of this 
war, rliei't* is a marvellous agreement between the Christian and Ma- 
hometan w'riters, who mutually praise the x'irtttes <>f their enemies. 

7S) See the progress of negoiiation and hostility in Bohadin (p. 207—- 
26(1.), who was himself an actor in the treaty. Kichard declared his 
intention of returning with new armies to the conquest of the Holy 
Land ; and Saladin answered the menace with a civil compliment 
(V'inesauf, L vi. C.28. p. 423.), 

SO The most copious and original account of this holy war, is Gal> 
fricli a Vinesauf Itinerarium Itiegis Angiorum iliehardi et aliorum in 
I'fisrram Hierosolymorum, in six books, pubUshed in the iid volume 
of Gale's Scriptores Hist. A ngUcanae (}>. 247— 429.). lloger Hoveden 


tbe count of Tripoli and the prince of Antioch 
should be comprised in the truce; and that, 
during three years and three months, all hos- 
tilities should cease. Tlie principal chiefs of 
, the two armies swore to the observance of the 
treaty; but the monarchs w'ere satisfied with 
giving their word and their right hand ; and 
the royal majesty was excused from an oath, 
which always implies some suspicion of false- 
hood and dishonour. Richard embarked for 
Europe, to seek a long captivity and a premar. 
ture grave ; and the space of a few i>eath of 
months concluded the life and glo- 
ries of Saladin. The Orientals de- March i.’ 
scribe his edifying death, which happened at 
Damascus ; but they seem ignorant of the equal 
distribution of his alms among the three reli- 
gions,si or of the display of a shroud, instead of 
a standard, to admonish the East of the insta- 
bility of human greatness. The unity of empire 
was dissolved by his death; his sons were op- 
pressed by the stronger arm of their uncle Sa- 
phadin; the hostile interests of the sultans of 
Egypt, Damascus, and Aleppo,^'- were again 
revived ; and the Franks or Latins stood, and 
breathed, and hoped, in their fortresses along 
the Syrian coast. 

The noblest monument of a con- innocent ni. 
queror’s fame, and of the terror -A-i?. iibS-Tiis, 
which he inspired, is the Saladine tenth, a general 
tax, which was imposed on the laity, and even 
the clergy, of the Latin church for the service of 
the holy war. The practice was too lucrative to 
expire with the occasion ; and this tribute be- 
came the foundation of all the tithes and tenths 
on ecclesiastical benefices, which have been 
granted by the Roman pontiffs to Catholic sove- 
reigns, or reserved for the immediate use of the 
apostolic see. 63 This pecuniary emolument 
must have tended to increase the interest of the 
popes in the recovery of Palestine : after the- 
death of Saladin they preached the crusade, by 
their epistles, their legates, and their mis- 
sionaries ; and the accomplishment of the pious 
work might have been expected from the zeal 
and talents of Innocent the Third. 84 Under that 
young and ambitious priest, the successors of St. 
Peter attained the full meridian of their great- 
ness; and in a reign of eighteen years, he ex- 
ercised a despotic command over the emperors 
and kings, whom he raised and deposed; over 
the nations, whom an interdict of months or 
years deprived, for the offence of their rtilers, 
of the exercise of Christian worship. In the 
council of the Lateran he acted as the eccle- 
siastical, almost as the temporal, sovereign of 
the East and West, It was at the feet of his 
legate that John of England surrendered his 

and Matthew Paris afTord likewise mnny valuable materials ; and the 
former describes, with accuracy, the discinline and naviualicm of the 
BngUshdeet. 

Si Even Vertot {torn. i. p. 251.) adopts the foolLsh notion of the in- 
difference of Saladin , who jirofeiared the Koran with his last breath. 

82 Seethe succession of the Ayoubites, in Almipharaeius (Dynast. 

277,&c,), and the tables of M. de Guignes, I'Art de v&ifier les 

>atesj, and the Bihlioth^que Orientale. 

83 Thomassin (Discipline de I’Hglise, tom. iii. p. 311—374.) has co- 
piously treated of the origin, abuses, and restrictions of these tenihit. 
A theory was started, but not pursued, that tliey were rightfully due 
to the pope* a tenth of the Levites’ tenth to the high priest (Selden o» 
Tithes ; see his Works, voU iii. part ii. p. 1083.)* 

^ 84 See the Gesta innoemtii Iii, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. 
(ttau. iii. p. 486 -.568.). 







87 This Simple idea is agreeable to the good sense of Mosheim (In- 
stitut. Hist. Eccles. p. 332.), and the fine pliilosoplij of Hume (Hist, of 
England, vol.i. p.SSO.). 

8® I'he original materials for the crusade of Frederic II. may be 
drawn from Richard de St. Germano (in Muratori, Script. Rerum 
Ital. tom. vii. p. 1002—1013.) and Matthew Paris (p. 28fC 291. 3(X>. 
302.304.). The most rational modems are, Fleury (Hist- Eccles. 
torn,, xvi.), Vertot (Chevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. 1. iii.), Giannone 
(Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. I. xvi.), and Muratori (Annali 
d Italia, tom- x.). 

89 Poor Muratori knows what to think, but knows not what to say j 
" Chino qui il capo,’* &c. p. 322, 
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crown; and Innocent may boast of the two 
most signal triumphs over sense and humanity, 
the establishment of transubstantiation, and the 
origin of the inquisition. At his voice, two 
crusades, the fourth and the fifth, were under- 
taken; but, except a king of Hungary, the 
princes of the second order were at the head of 
the pilgrims ; the forces ivere inadequate to the 
design ; nor did the effects correspond with the 
hopes and wishes of the pope and the people. 
The fourth fourth crusade was diverted 

crusade. from Syria to Constantinople ; and 
A. I). 1203. conquest of the Greek or Ro- 
man empire by the Latins will form the proper 
and important subject of the next chapter. In 
The fifth. fifth, 85 two hundred thousand 

A. D. 1218. Franks were landed at the eastern 
mouth of the Nile. They reasonably hoped that 
Palestine must be subdued in Egypt, the seat 
and storehouse of the sultan; and, after a siege 
of sixteen months, the Moslems deplored the 
loss of Damietta. But the Christian army was 
ruined by the pride and insolence of the legate 
Pelagius, who, in the pope’s name, assumed the 
character of general: the sickly Franks were 
encompassed by the waters of the Nile and the 
Oriental forces ; and it was by the evacuation 
of Damietta that they obtained a safe retreat, 
some concessions for the pilgrims, and the tardy 
restitution of the doubtful relic of the true cross. 
The failure may in some measure be ascribed to 
the abuse and multiplication of the crusades, 
which were preached at the same time against 
the Pagans of livonia, the Moors of Spain, the 
Albigeois of France, and the kings of Sicily of 
the Imperial family. 86 In these meritorious 
sarvii^ the volunteers might acquire at home 
the same spiritual indulgence, and a larger 
measure of temporal rewards; and even the 
popes, in their zeal against a domestic enemy, 
.were sometimes tempted to forget the distress 
of their Syrian brethren. From the last age of 
the crusades they derived the occasional com- 
mand of an army and revenue ; and some deep 
reasoners have suspected that the whole enter- 
prise, from the first synod of Placentia, 'ivas 
contrived and executed by the policy of Rome. 
The suspicion is not founded either in nature 
or in fact. The successors of St. Peter appear 
to have followed, rather than guided, the im- 
pulse of manners and prejudice ; without much 
foresight of the seasons, or cultivation of the 
soil, they gathered the ripe and spontaneous 
fruits of the superstition of the times. They 
gathered these fruits without toil or personal 
danger: in the council of the Lateran, Inno- 
cent the Third declared an ambiguous resolution 
of animating the crusaders by his example ; but 
the pilot of the sacred vessel could not abandon 
the helm ; nor was Palestine ever blessed with 
tlie presence of a Roman pontiff. 87 

85 See the vth emsade, and the siege of Damietta, in Jacobus h 
Vitriaco (1. iii. p. 1125— 1149. in the Gesta Dei of B^garsius), an eye- 
witness, Bernard Thasaurarius (in Script. Muratori, tom. vii. p,825— 
846. c. 190—207.), a contemporary, and fianutus (Secreta Fidel. 
Ckuais, 1, iii. p,xi. c.4— 9.), a diligent compiler; and of the Ara- 
Maxts, Abulpharacius (Dynast, p. 294.), and the Extracts at the end of 
iWnvffle (p. 533^557. 340. 547,^c.). 

. J?L***'® wose who took the cross against Mainfroy, the p<^ (A. D. 
1255) granted plenassimam peccatorum remissionexn. Fiddes xnira. 

ffiiM pmam ds proTUitteret pro sanguine Christianorum ef- 
.fmmmdo quantum pro cruore infideUum aliquando (Matthew Paris, 
p. 7854, A Mgb flight fbr the xsasm the aiith century, 


The persons, the families, and The emperor 
estates of the pilgrims, were under 
the immediate protection of the a. i), 1228 . 
popes ; and these spiritual patrons soon claimed 
the prerogative of directing their operations, 
and enforcing, by commands and censures, tiie 
accomplishment of their vow, Frederic the 
Second, 88 the grandson of Barbarossa, was suc- 
cessively the pupil, the enemy, and the victim 
of the church. At the age of twenty-one years, 
and in obedience to his guardian Innocent the 
Third, he assumed the cross ; the same promise 
was repeated at his royal and Imperial coro- 
nations ; and his marriage with the heiress of 
Jerusalem for ever bound him to defend the king- 
dom of his son Conrad. But as Frederic ad- 
vanced in age and authority, he repented of the 
rash engagements of his youth : his liberal sense 
and knowledge taught him to despise the phan- 
toms of superstition and the crowns of Asia : he 
no longer entertained the same reverence for the 
successors of Innocent; and his ambition was 
occupied by the restoration of the Italian mon- 
archy from Sicily to the Alps. But the success of 
this project would have reduced the popes to their 
primitive simplicity ; and, after the delays and 
excuses of twelve years, they urged the emperor, 
with entreaties and threats, to fix the time and. 
place of his departure for Palestine. In the har- 
bours of Sicily and Apulia, he prepared a fleet of 
one hundred galleys, and of one hundred vessels, 
that were framed to transport and land two 
thousand five hundred knights, with their horses 
and attendants ; his vassals of Naples and Ger- 
many foi-med a powerful army ; and the number 
of English crusaders was magnified to sixty 
thousand by the report of fame. But the in- 
evitable, or affected, slowness of these mighty 
preparations, consumed the strength and pro- 
visions of the more indigent pilgrims ; the mul- 
titude was thinned by sickness and desertion, 
and the sultry summer of Calabria anticipated 
the mischiefs of a Syrian campaign. At length 
the emperor hoisted sail at Brundu.sium, with a 
fleet and army of forty thousand men ; but he 
kept the sea no more than three days ; and his 
hasty retreat, w’hich was ascribed by his friends 
to a grievous indisposition, was accused by his 
enemies as a voluntary and obstinate disobe- 
dience. For suspending his vow was Frederic 
excommunicated by Gregory the Ninth ; for 
presuming, the next year, to accomplish Ms 
vow, he was again excommunicated by the same 
pope. 89 While he served under the banner of 
the cross, a crusade was preached against him 
in Italy ; and after his return he was compelled 
to ask pardon for the injuries which he had 
suffered. The clergy and 'military orders of 
Palestine were previously instructed to renounce 
his communion and dispute his commands; 
and in his own kingdom, the emperor was 
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forced to conseBt that the orders of the camp 
should be issued in the name of God and of 
the Christian republic. Frederic entered Jeru- 
salem in triumph ; and with Ms own hands (for 
no priest would perform the office) he took 
the crown from the altar of the holy sepulchre. 
But the patriarch cast an interact on the 
church which his presence had profaned ; and the 
knights of the hospital and temple informed the 
sultan how easily he might be surprised and 
slain in Ms unguarded visit to the river Jordan. 
Ill such a state of fanaticism and faction, vic- 
tory was hopeless, and defence was difficult; 
but the conclusion of an advantageous peace 
may be imputed to the discord of the Maho- 
metans, and their personal esteem for the cha- 
racter of Frederic, The enemy of the church 
is accused of maintaining with the miscreants 
an intercourse of hospitality and friendship, 
unworthy of a Christian ; of despising the bar- 
renness of the land ; and of indulging a profane 
thought, that if Jehovah had seen the kingdom 
of Naples, he never would have selected Pa- 
lestine for the inheritance of his chosen people. 
Yet Frederic obtained from the sultan the resti- 
tution of Jerusalem, of Bethlem and Nazareth, 
of Tyre and Sidon : the Latins were allowed 
to inhabit and fortify the city ; an equal code 
of civil and religious freedom was ratified for 
the sectaries of Jesus and those of Mahomet; 
and, while the former worshipped at the holy | 
sepulchre, the latter might pray and preach in | 
the mosch of the temple, so from whence the 
propliet undertook his nocturnal Journey to 
heaven. The clergy deplored this scandalous 
toleration ; and the weaker Moslems were gra- 
dually expelled; but every rational object of 
the crusades was accomplished without blood- 
shed; the churches were restored, the mon- 
asteries were replenished ; and, in the space of 
fifteen years, the Latins of Jerusalem exceeded 
the number of six thousand. This peace and 
prosperity, for which they were ungrateful to 
their benefactor, was terminated by the irruption 
of the strange and savage hordes of Cariz- 
invasio f Flying from the arms of 

theSzmians. the Moguls, those shepherds of the 
A. D. 1243. Caspian rolled headlong on Syria ; 
and the union of the Franks with the sultans 
of Aleppo, Hems, and Damascus, was insuf- 
ficient to stem the violence of the torrent. What- 
ever stood against them, was cut off by the 
sword, or dragged into captivity ; the military 
orders were almost exterminated in a single 
battle ; and in the pillage of the city, .in the 
profanation of the holy sepulchre, the Latins 
confess and regret the modesty and discipline of 
the Turks and Saracens. 

90 The clergy artfully coufonnded the mosch or church of the 
temple with the holy sepulchre, and their wilful error has deceived 
both Vortot and Muratori. 

91 The irruption of the Carizmians, or Corasmins, is related by 
Matthew Paris (p. 546, 547.), and by Joinville, Nangis, and the Ara- 
bians (p- 111, 112. 191, 192. 528, 5.<0.}. 

92 Read, if you can, the Life and Miracles of St. Louis, by the con- 
fessor of queen Margaret (p. 291— 523. Joinville, du Ijouvre). 

93 He believed all that motlier church taught ( Jomville, p. 10.), but 
he cautioned Joinville against disputing with infidels. “ L’omme lay 

(said he in his old lan^age) quand ilot medire tie laloy Crestienne, 

** ne doit pas detffendre la loy Crestienne ne mats que de I’esp^, dequoi 
il doit oonner panxii le ventre dedens, tant couime elle y peut en- 
” trer” (p. 12.). 


I Of the seven crusades, the two 
' last were undertaken by Louis the the sixth crusad©. 
Ninth, king of France ; who lost 
Ms liberty in Egypt, and his life on the coast of 
Africa. Twenty-eight years after Ms death, he 
was canonised at Rome; and sixty-five niiracles 
were readily found, and solemnly attested, to 
justify the claim of the royal saint.®® The voice 
of Mstory renders a more honourable testimony, 
that he united the virtues of a king, an hero, and 
a man ; that his martial spirit was tempered by 
the love of private and public justice ; and that 
Louis was the father of Ms people, the friend of 
his neighbours, and the terror of the infidels. 
Superstition alone, in all the extent of her bale- 
ful influence,®® corrupted his understanding and 
his heart ; his devotion stooped to admire and 
imitate the begging friars of Francis and Do- 
minic ; he pursued vrith blind and cruel zeal the 
enemies of the faith ; and the best of kings twice 
descended from his throne to seek tlie adven- 
tures of a spiritual knight-errant. A monkish 
Mstorian would have been content to applaud 
the most despicable part of his character ; but 
the noble and gallant Joinville,®'* who shared the 
friendship and captivity of Louis, has traced 
with the pencil of nature the free portrait of his 
virtues as well as of his failings. From this in- 
timate knowledge, we may learn to suspect the 
political views of depressing their great vassals, 
which are so often imputed to the royal authors 
of the Crusades. Above all the princes of the 
middle ages, Louis the Ninth successfully la- 
boured to restore the prerogatives of the crow^n ; 
but it wMs at home, and not in the East, that he 
acquired for himself and his posterity ; his vow 
w'as the result of enthusiasm and sickness ; and 
if he were the promoter, he was likewise the vic- 
tim, of this holy madness. For the invasion of 
Egypt, France was exhausted of her troops and 
treasures ; he covered the sea of Cyprus with 
eighteen hundred sails ; the most modest enu- 
meration amounts to fifty thousand men ; and, 
if we might trust his own confession, as it is 
reported by Oriental vanity, he disembarked nine 
thousand five hundred horse, and one hundred 
and thirty thousand foot, who performed their 
pilgrimage under the shadow of his power.®® 

In complete armour, the ori- 
flarame waving before him, Louis Uamietta. 
leaped foremost on the beach ; and 
the strong city of Damietta, wdiich had cost his 
predecessors a siege of sixteen months, was 
abandoned on the first assault by the trembling 
Moslems. But Damietta was the first and the 
last of Ms conquests ; and in the fifth and sixth 
crusades, the same causes, almost on the same 
ground, were productive of similar calamities,®® 

94 I have two editions of Joinville, the one (Paris, 1668) most 
valuable for the ol^servations of Ducange ; the other ( Paris, au Louvre, 
1761) roost |>reciou.s for the pure and authentic text, a MS. of which 
has been recently discovered. The last editor proves, that the histoiy 
of St. Louis was finished A. D. 1.309, without explaining, or even acf* 
roiring, the age of the author, which must have exceeded ninety years 
(Prdfece, p. XI, Observations de Ducange, p. 17.). 

95 Joinville, p. 32. Arabic Extracts,’p. 549. 

,96 The last editors have enriched their Joinville with lasge and 
coziicms extracts from the Arabic historians, Macrizi, Abul&da, &c. 

likewise Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 322—325,), who calls him by 
the coirrapt name of Red^ram. Matthew Paris (p. 6S3, 684.) has 
described the rival folly of the French and English who fought and 
fell at Massowa, 
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After a ruinous delay, which introduced into 
the camp the seeds of an epidemical disease, the 
Franks advanced from the sea-coast towards the 
capital of Egypt, and strove to surmount the un- 
seasonable inundation of the Nile, which opposed 
their progress. Under the eye of their intrepid 
monarch, the barons and knights of France dis- 
played their invincible contempt of danger and 
discipline: his brother, the count of Artois, 
stormed with inconsiderate valour the towm of 
Massoura ; and the carrier pigeons announced 
to the inhabitants of Cairo that all was lost. But 
a soldier, wlio afterwards usurped the sceptre, 
rallied the dying troops : the main body of the 
Christians was far behind their vanguard ; and 
Artois was overpowered and slain, A showier of 
Greek fire was incessantly poured on the in- 
vaders ; the Nile was commanded by the Egyp- 
tian galleys, the open country by the Arabs ; all 
provisions wx‘re intercepted ; each day aggra- 
vated the sickness and famine j and about the 
same time a retreat was found to be necessary 
and impracticable. The Oriental writers con- 
fess, that Louis might have escaped, if he would 
have deserted his subjects : he was made pri- 
soner, with the greatest part of his nobles ; all 
who could not redeem their lives by service or 
ransom were inhumanly massacred ; and the 
walls of Cairo were decorated with a circle of 

Hucpuvitj Christian heads.97 The king of 

a”d"®o loaded with chains; 

April s’-MayG. but the geiierous victor, a’ great- 
grandson of the brother of Saiadin, sent a robe 
of honour to his royal captive, and his deliver- 
ance, with that of his soldiers, was obtained by 
the restitution of Damietta,98 and the payment 
of four hundred thousand pieces of gold. In a 
soft and luxurious climate, the degenerate chil- 
dren of the companions of Noureddin and Saia- 
din w'ere incapable of resisting the flower of 
European chivalry : they triumphed by the 
arms of their slaves or Mamalukes, the hardy 
natives of Tartary, who at a tender age had been 
purchased of the Syrian merchants, and were 
educated in the camp and palace of the sultan. 
But Egypt soon afforded a new example of the 
danger of praatorian bands; and the rage of 
tliese ferocious animals, who had been let loose 
on the strangers, was provoked to devour their 
benefactor. In the pride of conquest, Touran 
Shaw, the last of his race, was murdered by his 
Mamalukes ; and the most daring of the assas- 
sins entered the chamber of the captive king, 
TOth drawn cimeters, and their hands imbrued in 
the blood of their sultan. The firmness of Louis 
commanded their respect ; 99 their avarice pre- 

97 Savary, in Ms agreeable Letttes SUT I’Eevptej has given a de- 
sciiptiesn of Damietts (tom. i. lettre xxiii. p. 274— *290.), and a nar- 
rative of <he expedition of St. Ixiuig (xxv. p. 306—350.). 

&S For the ransom of St. Louis, a xmllion of byzants vras asked and 
grancted ; hut the sultan’s generosity reduced that sum to 800,000 
bjaanta, which are valued by Joinville at 400,000 French livres of 
Ws own time, and expressed by Matthew Paris by 100,000 marks of 
rilver (Ducange, Bissertation xx. sur Joinville). >> 

The idea of the en^rs to chotBe Louis for their sultan, is seriously 
^testtid by Joinville (p< 77, 78-}, and does not appear U> me so aMTird 
as to M, de Voltaire (Hist. Gdnfer^, tom. ii. p..3S6, The 

Mamalukes tliemselves were strangers, tebdbii, and equals j they had 
mt bis 'wkwir, they hoped his convasion ; and such a which, 

was not seconded, be made, perham by a secret Chx^ian, in 
their tomultuous assembly. 

lot) Bee the expedition in the Annals of St, tw Wiliiam de 

hangis, m 270-287. and the Arabic Extracts, p, 555. cd' the 


Lcunto elUiion of Joinville. ■ 
101 Voltaire, Hist. G4i«£ralc, 


tom* ii. p. 391. 


vailed over cruelty and zeal ; tho treaty was ac- 
complished ; and the king of France, with the 
relics of his army, was permitted to embark for 
Palestine. He wasted four years within the 
walls of Acre, unable to visit Jerusalem, and 
unwilling to return without glory to his native 
country. 

The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after 
sixteen years of wisdom and repose, to under- 
take the seventh and last of the crusades. His 
finances were restored, his Idngdoni was enlarged, 
a new generation of warriors had arisen, and he 
embarked with fresh confidence at the head of 
six thousand horse and thirty thousand foot. 
The loss of Antioch had provoked the enter- 
prise : a wild hope of baptizing the king of Tunis, 
tempted him to steer for the African coast; and 
the report of an immense treasure reconciled his 
troops to the delay of their voyage to the Holy 
Land. Instead of a proselyte, he , 

- , . .1 \ 1 Hiscleatbbc- 

foimd a siege; the hrench panted fm-e Tunis in 
and died on the burning sands ; St. 

Louis expired in his tent ; and no 
sooner had he closed his eyes, than 
his son and successor gave the signal of the re- 
treat, ce Ij; Js thus,” says a lively wiiter, “that 
“ a Christian king died near the ruins of Car- 
“ thage, waging war against the sectaries of 
“ hlahomet, in a land to which Dido had intro- 
“ duced the deities of Syria.” lOi 

A more uiiiust and absurd consti- , 

tution cannot be devised, than that of Egypt, 
which condemns the natives of a 
country to perpetual servitude, under the arbitrary 
dominion of strangers and slaves. Yet such has 
been the state of Egypt above five hundred years. 
The most illustrious sultans of the Baliarite and 
Borgite dynasties, were themselves promoted 
from the Tartar and Circassian bands ; and the 
four and twenty beys, or military chiefs, have 
ever been succeeded, not by their sons, but by 
their servants. They produce the great charter 
of their liberties, the treaty of Selim the First 
with the republic ; ^03 and the Othman emperor 
still accepts from Egypt a slight acknowledg- 
ment of tribute and subjection. With some 
breathing intervals of peace and order, the two 
dynasties are marked as a period of rapine and 
bloodshed : but their throne, however shaken, 
reposed on the two pillars of discipline and va- 
lour ; their sway extended over Egypt, Nubia, 
Arabia, and Syria ; their Mamalukes were mul- 
tiplied from eight hundred to twenty-five thou- 
sand horse ; and their numbers were increased 
by a provincial militia of one hundred and seven 
thousand foot, and the occasional aid of sixty- 

102 Tho chronology of the two clynJkslies of Mamalukes, the Ba- 
harites, Turks or Tartars of Kipzak, and the Borgites, Cii-cassjans, 
is given by Pocock (Prolegnm. ad Al>ul])harag. p. G-31.) and De 
Guignes (tom. i. p. 204— *270.), their history from Abulfecla, Msicrizi,- 
&c. to the beginning of die xvth century, by tho same M- de Guignes 
(tom. iv. p. 110—328.). 

103 Savary, I.ettres sur PEcyptc, tom. ii. lettre xv. p. 189—208. 
I much question the autlienticity of this copy ; yet it is true, that 
sultan Selim concluded a treaty with the Circassians or Mamalukes 
of Egypt, and left them in possession of arms, riches, and power. See 
a new Ahr5g$ de I’Histoire Ottomane, composed in Egypt, and 
translated by M. Digeon (tom. i, p. 65—68. Paris, 1781), a curious, 
authentic, and national history. 

104 Si totum quo regnum occnp§.runt tempos respicias, prsesertim 
quod fini propius, reperies illud bellis, pugnis, injuriis, ac rapinis 

’ " k, p. 31.). The reign of Mo&m- 


(Al Jannabi, apud Pocock, — - 

med (A.D. 1311—1341) affords an happy exception (De Guignes, 
--“vfv,p.208~210.). 
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six thousand Arabs. Princes of such power 
and spirit could not long endure on their coast 
an hostile and independent nation j and if the 
ruin of the Franks was postponed about forty 
yearSj they were indebted to the cares of an un- 
settled reign, to the invasion of the Mogols, and 
to the occasional aid of some warlike pilgrims. 
Among these, the English reader will observe 
the name of our first Edward, who assumed the 
cross in thelifetiine of his father Henry. At the 
head of a thousand soldiers, the future conqueror 
of Wales and Scotland delivered Acre from a 
siege ; marched as far as Nazareth •with an army 
of nine thousand men j emulated the fame of 
his uncle Richard j extorted, by his valour, a 
ten years’ truce ; and escaped, wdth a dangerous 
wound, from the dagger of a fanatic assassin, 
lossof \ntiQch whose Situation had 

been less exposed to the calamities 
June 12 . of the holy war, was finally occu- 
pied and ruined by Bondoedar, or Bibars, sultan 
of Egypt and Syria ; the Latin principality was 
extinguished ; and the first seat of the Christian 
name w'as dispeopled by the slaughter of seven- 
teen, and the captivity of one hundred, thousand 
of her inhabitants. The maritime towns of Lao- 
dlcea, Gabala, Tripoli, Berytus, Sidon, Tyre, 
and Jaffa, and the stronger castles of the FIos- 
pitalers and Templars, successively fell; and 
the whole existence of the Franks was confined 
to the city and colony of St. John of Acre, which 
'is sometimes described by the more classic title 
of Ptolemais. 

After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre,'^08 which 
is distant about seventy miles, became the me- 
tropolis of the Latin Christians, and was adoimed 
with strong and stately buildings, with aque- 
ducts, an artificial port, and a double wall. The 
population was increased by the incessant streams 
of pilgrims and fugitives : in the pauses of 
hostility the trade of the East and West was 
attracted to this convenient station ; and the 
market could offer the produce of every clime 
and the interpreters of every tongue. But in 
this conflux of nations, every vice was x^ropa- 
gated and practised: of all the disciples of. 
Jesus and Mahomet, the male and female in- 
habitants of Acre w'^ere esteemed the most cor- 
rupt; nor could the abuse of religion be cor- 
rected by the discipline of law. The city had 
many sovereigns, and no government. The 
kings of Jerusalem and Cyprus, of the house 
of Lusignan, the princes of Antioch, the counts 
of Tripoli and Sidon, the great masters of the 
hospital, the temple, and the Teutonic order, 
the republics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the 
pope’s legate, the kings of France and England, 
assumed an independent command : seventeen 
tribunals exercised the power of life and death ; 
every criminal was protected in the adjacent 
quarter ; and the perpetual jealousy of the 
nations often burst forth in acts of violence and 
blood. Some adventurers, who disgraced the 

105 Th^ are tiow reduced to 8,500 Imt the expense of each 
Mamaluke may be rated at 100 louis: and Egypt grofi-ns under the 
avarice and insolence of these strangers {Voyages de Volney, tom. i. 
p. 89— .'isr-). 

IOC See Carte’s History of England, vol. ii. p- 165 - 175. and his 
original authors, Thomas Wikes and Walter Hemingford {1. lii. c.34, 
35.), in Gale’s_ Collection (tom. ii. P- 


ensign of the cross, compensated their want of 
pay by the plunder of the Mahometan villages : 
nineteen Syrian mercliants, who traded under 
the public faith, were despoiled and hanged by 
the Christians; and the denial of satisfaction 
justified the arms of the sultan Khalil. He 
marched against Acre, at tlie head of sixty 
thousand horse and one hundred and forty 
thousand foot: his train of artillery (if I may 
use the word) was numerous and weighty; the 
sex>arate timbers of a single engine were trans- 
Xiorted in one hundred ivagons ; and the royal 
historian Abulfeda, who served with the troops 
of Hamah, w’as himself a sj)ectator of the holy- 
war. Whatever might be the vices of the 
Franks, their courage "was rekindled by en- 
thusiasm and despair ; but they were torn by 
the discord of seventeen chiefs, and over- 
w’helmed on all sides by the pow'ers of the 
sultan. After a siege of thirty- ^he loss of 
three days, the double wall was Acre and the 
forced by the Moslems ; the princi- mi, 
pal tower yielded to their engines; 
the Mamalukes made a general assault ; the 
city was stormed ; and death or slavery was the 
lot of sixty thousand Christians. The convent, 
or rather fortress, of the Tcmxilars resisted three 
days longer ; but the great master was pierced 
with an arrow; and, of five hundred knights, 
only ten were left alive, less happy than the 
victims of the sword, if they lived to suffer on 
a scaffold in the unjust and cruel jiroscription 
of the whole order. The king of Jerusalem, 
the patriarch, and the great master of the hos- 
pital, efiected their retreat to the shore ; but the 
sea was rough, the vessels w’ere insufficient ; 
and great numbers of the fugitives were drowned 
before they could reach the isle of Cyprus, 
which might comfort Lusignan for the loss of 
Palestine. By the command of the sultan, 
the churches and fortifications of the Latin cities 
were demolished ; a motive of avarice or fear 
still opened the holy sepulchre to some devout 
and defenceless f)i]grims ; and a mournful and 
solitary silence prevailed along the coast which 
had so long resounded with the world’s de- 
bate. 


ignorant of the princess Eleanor's piety in sucking the poisoned, 
womid, and saving her husband at tire risk < ^ ’ 


It of her ow*r life. 


CHAP. LX. 

Schism of the Greeks and Latins, — State of Con- 
stantinople , — Bevolt of the Bulgarians , — 
Isaac Angelas dethroned bp his Brother Alexius, 
— - Ori^n of the Fourth Crusade, — Alliance of 
ike French and Venetians with the Son qf Isaac, 
— - Their naiial Expedition to Constantinople, — ■ 
The two Sieges and final Conquest of the City 
by the Latins, 

The restoration of the W estern em- ^ 

pire by Charlemagne was sxieedily Greeks, 
followed by the separation of the Greek and 
Latin churches.! A religious and national 

107 Samittts, Secret- Fidelium Cnicis, U iii. p. xii. c. 9. and De 
Guijmes, Hist, des Huns, tom. iv. p. 14.3. from the Arabic historians. 

108 The state of Acre is rtmresented in all the Chronicles of the 
rimes, and most accurately in .John Villani, 1, vii. c. lid. In Muratori. 
Scriptcares Kenim Italicanim, tom. siii. p. S."?, 3.38. 

109 See the final expulsion of the Franks, in Sanutus, 1. iii, p. 7{ii. 
e. 11—22. Abulfeda, Macrizi, &c. in I)e Guignes, tom. iv. n. 162. 
164. andVatot, tom. i. 1. ill. p. 407—428. 

1 In the successive centuries, from the isth to the acviiith, Mosheim 
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animosity still divides the two largest com- 
munions of tlie Christian world ; and the schism 
of Constantinople, by alienating her most useful 
allies, and provoking her most dangerous enemies, 
has precipitated the decline and fall of the Ro- 
man empire in the East. 

Their aversion the course of the present his- 

to die Latins, tory the aversion of the Greeks for 
the Latins has been often visible and conspi- 
cuous. It was originally derived from the 
disdain of servitude, inflamed, after the time 
of Constantine, by the pride of equality or do- 
minion; and finally exasperated by the pre- 
ference which their rebellious subjects had given 
to the alliance of the Franks. In every age the 
Greeks were proud of their superiority in profane 
and religious knowledge : they had first received 
the light of Christianity ; they had pronounced 
the decrees of the seven general councils ; they 
alone possessed the language of Scripture and 
philosophy; nor should the barbarians, im- 
mersed in the darkness of the West,s presume 
to argue on the high and mysterious questions 
of tlieological science. Those barbarians de- 
spised in their turn the restless and subtle levity 
of the Orientals, the authors of every heresy; 
and blessed their own simplicity, w'hich was 
content to hold the tradition of the apostolic 
church. Yet in the seventh century, the synods 
of Spain, and afterwards of France, improved 
or corrupted tlie Nicene creed, on the mysterious 
subject of the third person of the Trinity. 3 
Processkmofthel^ Controversies of the 

Ghost. East, the nature and generation of 
the Christ had been scrupulously defined ; and 
the well-known relation of Father and son seemed 
to convey a faint image to the human mind. 
The idea of birth was less analogous to the 
Holy Spirit, who, instead of a divine gift or 
attribute, was considered by the Catholics, as a 
substance, a pemon, a god ; he was not begotten, 
but in the orthodox style he proceeded* Did 
he proceed from the Father alone, perhaps the 
Son? or from the Father and the Son? The 
first of these opinions was asserted by the 
Greeks, the second by the Latins ; and the ad- 
dition to the Nicene creed of the word Jilioqits, 
kindled tlie flame of discord between the Ori- 
ental and the Gallic churches. In the origin of 
the dispute, the Roman pontifls affected a cha- 
racter of neutrality and moderation : *1 they con- 
demned the innovation, but they acquiesced in 
the sentiment, of their Transalpine brethren ; 
they seemed desirous of casting a veil of silence 
and charity over the superfluous research ; and 
in the correspondence of Charlemagne and Leo 
tlie Third, the pope assumes the liberality of a 
statesman, and the prince descends to the pas- 

traces the schism of the Greeks with learning, clearness, and impar- 
tlality ; thei,fUioqm (Institut, Hist. Ecctes. p. 277.)- I-<eo III, p. 303, 
Photlus, p. 307, 308. Michael Ceruliu'ius, p, 370, 371, &c. 

2 Svtrceefieu: xai awvrpawauotT, avSpmt *k OKtyrovt ovad'vvTvc, 

yatp Ztrtrt/HW fu>taai inrrfffmov { Phot- Epist. p. 47. edit. 

JViOTttacnt.). The Oriental patriarch continues to apply the images 
of thunder, earthquake, bail, wild hoax, prsecursora cr AnUchriat, 

3 The mysterious subject of the procession of the Holy Ghost, is 
disKmssed in the historical, UK'olo^cal, and. controveraizu sense, or 
— the Jesuit Peiaviua (Dogmata TheologUat, tom. ii. L vU, 
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sions and prejudices of a priest.^ But the 
orthodoxy of Rome spontaneously obeyed the 
impulse of her temporal policy; and the Jlioque^ 
wliich Leo washed to erase, was transcribed in 
the symbol and chanted in the liturgy of the 
Vatican. The Nicene and Atlianasian creeds 
are held as the Catholic faith, without which 
none can be saved; and both Papists and Pro- 
testants must now sustain and return the ana- 
themas of the Greeks, who deny the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost from the Son, as well as 
from the Father, Such articles of ofeccie- 
faith are not susceptible of treaty ; si:wtical discipline, 
but the rules of discipline will vary in remote 
and independent churches ; and the reason, 
even of divines, might allow, that the difference 
is inevitable and harmless. The craft or super- 
stition of Rome has imposed on her priests and 
deacons the rigid obligation of celibacy ; among 
the Greeks it is confined to the bishops; the 
loss is compensated by dignity or annihilated by 
age ; and the parochial clergy, the papas, enjoy 
the conjugal society of the wives whom they 
have married before their entrance into holy 
orders. A question concerning the JzyTns was 
fiercely debated in the eleventh century, and 
the essence of the Eucharist was supposed in 
the East and West to depend on the use of 
leavened or unleavened bread. Shall I men- 
tion in a serious history the furious reproaches 
that were urged against the Latins, who for a 
long while remained on the defensive? They 
neglected to abstain, according to the apostolical 
decree, from things strangled, and from blood i 
they fasted, a Jewish observance! on the Satur- 
day of each week-: during the first week of 
Lent they permitted the use of milk and cheese;® 
their infirm monks were indulged in the taste 
of fiesh ; and animal grease was substituted for 
the want of vegetable oil: the holy chrism or 
unction in baptism was reserved to the episcopal 
order : the bishops, as the bridegrooms of their 
churches, were decorated with rings ; their 
priests shaved their faces, and baptized by a 
single immersion. Such were the crimes which 
provoked the zeal of the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople ; and which were justified with equal 
zeal by the doctors of the Latin church. 7 
Bigotry and national aversion 
are powerful magnifiers of every wSreisol 
object of dispute; but the imme- 
diate cause of the scliism of the Constantino- 

1 1 . . ple> with the 

(jreeks may be traced in the emu- popes. ^ 
lation of the leading prelates, 
who maiintaincd the supremacy of the old 
metropolis, superior to all, and of the reigning 
capital, inferior to none, in the Christian 
world. About the middle of the ninth century, 

most clearly nToves, that neither the f Hogue nor the Athamasian cressil 
were received at Home about the year <S30. 

3 TheMi.ssi pfCharleina|?ne pressed him to declare, that all who 
re]W.te!d th& Jlbogue, or at least the doctrine, must be damned. All, 
replies the i>ope, are not capable of reaching the altiora mysteria; 

salvus esse non pcnest (Collect. Concil. 
^Ivado'n^' -^^7 — 2S6.). 1 he potuent would leave a large loop-hole oi 

harsh^ laws, the ecclesiastical discipline 
IS now relaxed: rnilfc, cheese, and butter, are become a perpetual, and 
indulgence in Lent (Vie privde des Francois, tom. ii. 

schism, of the charges of the 

aSil ss 
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Photius,8 an ambitious layman, the captain of 
the guards and principal secretary, was promoted 
by merit and favour to the more desirable office 
of patriarch of Constantinople. In science, even 
ecclesiastical science, he surpassed the clergy of 
the age j and the purity of his morals has never 
been impeached ; but his ordination was hasty, 
his rise was irregular ; and Ignatius, his ab- 
dicated predecessor, was yet supported by 
tlie public compassion and the obstinacy of his 
aciherents. They appealed to the tribunal of 
Nicholas the First, one of the proudest and most 
aspiring of the Roman pontiffs, who embraced 
the welcome opportunity of judging and con- 
demning his rival of tlie East, Their quarrel 
w’as embittered by a conflict of Jurisdiction over 
the king and nation of the Bulgarians ; nor was 
their recent conversion to Christianity of much 
avail to either prelate, unless he could number 
tlie proselytes among the subjects of his power. 
With the aid of his court, the Greek patriarch 
was victorious; but in the furious contest he 
deposed in his turn the successor of St. Peter, 
and involved the Latin churcli in the reproach of 
heresy and schism. Photius sacrificed the peace 
of the world to a short and precarious reign; 
he fell with his patron, the Cajsar Bardas ; and 
Basil the Macedonian performed an act of jus- 
tice in the restoration of Ignatius, whose age 
and dignity had not been sufficiently respected. 
From his monastery, or prison, Photius solicited 
the favour of the emperor by pathetic complaints 
and artful flattery; and tlie eyes of his rival 
w'ere scarcely closed, when he was again restored 
to the throne of Constantinople. After the death 
of Basil, he experienced the vicissitudes of 
courts and the ingratitude of a royal pupil ; the 
patriarch was again deposed, and in his last soli- 
tary hours he might regret the freedom of a se- 
cular and studious life. In each revolution, the 
breath, the nod, of the sovereign had been ac- 
cepted by a submissive clergy ; and a synod of 
three hundred bishops was always prepared to 
hail the triumph, or to stigmatise the fall, of the 
holy, or the execrable Photius.9 By a delusive 
promise of succour or reward, the popes were 
tempted to countenance these various proceed- 
ings; and the synods of Constantinople were 
ratified by their epistles or legates. But the 
court and the people, Ignatius and Photius, were 
equally adverse to their claims ; their ministers 
w-ere insulted or imprisoned ; the procession of 
the Holy Ghost w^as forgotten ; Ilulgaria W'as 
for ever annexed to the Byzantine throne ; and 
the schism was prolonged by their rigid censure 
of all the multiplied ordinations of an irregular 
patriai-ch. The darkness and corruption of the 
tenth century suspended the intercourse, without 
reconciling the minds, of the two nations. But 
w'hen the Norman sword restored the churches 
of Apulia to the jurisdiction of Rome, tlie de- 
parting flock W'as w'arned, by a petufent epistle 
of the Greek patriarch, to avoid and abhor the 
errors of the Latins. The rising majesty of 

8 The xth Tolume of the Venice edition of the Councils contaias all 
the acts of the synods, and histoiy of Photius : they are abridpred, -with 
a faint tinge of prejudice or prudence, by Dupin and Fleury . 

9 The synod of Constantinople, held in the year8f>9, is theviiith 
of the general councils, the last assembly of the East which is recog- 
nised by the Roman church. She r^ects the synods of ConstantinopTe 
of the years 8fi7 and 879, which were, however, equally numerous and 
noisy ; but tliey were favourable to Photius, 


Rome could no longer brook the The popes ex. 
insolence of a rebel ; and Michael 
Cerularius was ex communicated in &Sminopi? 
the heart of Constantinople by the 
pope’s legates. Shaking tho dust ifi* 

from their feet, they deposited on the altar of Sfc. 
Sophia a direful anathema, lo wliich enumerates 
the seven mortal heresies of the Greeks, and de- 
votes the guilty teachers, and their unhappy sec- 
taries, to the eternal society of the devil and his 
angels. According to the emergencies of the 
church and state, a friendly correspondence was 
sometimes resumed ; the language of charity 
and concord was sometimes affected ; but the 
Greeks have never recanted their errors; the 
popes have never repealed their sentence ; and 
from this thunderbolt we may date the consum- 
mation of the schism. It was enlarged by each 
ambitious step of the Roman pontiffs ; the em- 
perors blushed and trembled at the ignominious 
fate of their royal brethren of Germany ; and tlie 
people W'as scandalised by the temporal pow'er 
and military life of the Latin clergy, i J 
The aversion of the Greeks and „ 

JLatms was nourished and mam- Greeks and Latins, 
fested in the three first expeditions 
to the Holy Land. Alexius Comnenus contrived 
the absence at least of the formidable pilgrims : 
his successors, Manuel and Isaac Angelus, con- 
spired with the Moslems for the ruin of the great- 
est princes of the Franks ; and their crooked and 
malignant policy was seconded by the active and 
voluntary obedience of every order of their sub- 
jects. Of this hostile temper, a large portion 
may doubtless be ascribed to the difference of 
language, dress, and manners, which severs and 
alienates the nations of the globe. The pride, as 
well as the prudence, of the sovereign w'as deeply 
W'ounded by the intrusion of foreign armies, that 
claimed a right of traversing his dominions, and 
passing under the w'alls of lus capital ; his sub- 
jects were insulted and plundered by the rude 
strangers of the West; and the hatred of the pu- 
sillanimous Greeks w'as sharpened by secret envy 
of the bold and pious enterprises of the Franks. 
But these profane causes of national enmity 
were fortified and inflamed by the venom of reli- 
gious zeal. Instead of a kind embrace, an hos- 
pitable reception, from their Christian brethren of 
the East, every tongue was taught to repeat the 
names of schismatic and heretic, more odious to 
an orthodox ear than those of pagan and infidel : 
instead of being loved for the general conformity 
of faith and worship, they were abhorred for 
some rules of discipline, some questions of theo- 
logy, in which themselves or their teachers 
might differ from the Oriental church. In the 
crusade of Louis the Seventh, the Greek clergy 
washed and purified the altars which had been 
defiled by the sacrifice of a French priest. The 
companions of Frederic Barbarossa deplore tlie 
injuries which the 3 » endured, both in word and 
deed, from the peculiar rancour of the bishops 
and monks. Their prayers and sermons excited 

10 See this anafherna in the Councils, tom. xi. p. 1457—1460. 

11 Anna Comnena (Aiexiad. 1. i. p. 51—33.) represents the abhor- 
xence. not only of the church, but of the palace, for Gregory VII., 
the popes, and the Latin communion. The style of Cinnamus and 
Nicetas is still more vehement. Yet how calm is the voice of history 
compared with that of polemics 1 
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the people against the impious barbarians ; and 
the patriarch is accused of declaring, that the 
faitliful might obtain the redemption of all their 
sins by the extirpation of the schismatics. An 
enthusiast, named Dorotheus, alarmed the fears, 
and restored the confidence, of the emperor, by 
a prophetic assurance, that the German heretic, 
after assaulting the gate of Blachernes, would 
be made a signal example of the divine ven- 
geance, The passage of these mighty armies 
were rare and perilous events ; but the crusades 
introduced a frequent and familiar intercourse 
between the two nations, which enlarged their 
knowledge without abating their prejudices. 

The wealth and luxury of Constan- 
tinople demanded the productions 
tinopie; of every climate ; these imports were 

balanced by the art and labour of her numei'ous 
inhabitants ; her situation invites the commerce 
of the world ; and, in every period of her exist- 
ence, that commerce has been in the hands of 
foreigners. After the decline of Amalphi, the 
Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese, introduced 
their factories and settlements into the capital of 
the empire : their services were rewarded with 
honours and immunities ; they acquired the 
possession of lands and houses ; their families 
were multiplied by marriages with the natives ; 
and, after the toleration of a Mahometan mosch, 
it was impossible to interdict the churches of 
the Roman rite.i3 The two wives of Manuel 
Comnenus were of the race of the Franks ; the 
first, a sister-in-law of the emperor Conrad ; the 
second, a daughter of the prince of Antioch : he 
obtained for his son Alexius a daughter of Phi- 
lip Augustus, king of France ; and he bestowed 
his own daughter on a marquis of Montferrat, 
who was educated and dignified in the palace 
of Constantinople- The Greek encountered the 
arms, and aspired to the empire, of the West ; 
he esteemed the valour, and trusted the fidelity, 
of the Franks; 15 their military talents were 
unfitly recompensed by the lucrative offices of 
judges and treasurers ; the policy of Manuel had 
solicited the alliance of the pope ; and the po- 
pular voice accused him of a partial bias to the 
nation and religion of the Latins, is During his 
reign, and that of his successor Alexius, they 
were exposed at Constantinople to the reproach 
of foreigners, heretics, and favourites ; and this 
triple guilt was severely expiated in the tumult, 
which announced the return and elevation of 
the'- mas- Andronicus. The people rose in 
hacre. ' arms ; from the Asiatic shore the 
A.i>. liso. despatched his troops and 

galleys to assist the national revenge ; and the 
hopeless resistance of the strangers served only 
to justify the rage, and sharpen the daggers, of 

12 His anonymous historian (de Expedit. Asiat. Fred. I. in Canisii 
Lection. Antiq. tom. iii. parsii. p. 611. edit. Bastiase) mentions the 
aermons of the Greek patriarch, quom«3do Graecis injunxerat in remis- 
sionem pccc.utonnn t»eregrinos occidere et delere de terra. Tagino 
oliserves (in Scriptores Freher. torn. i. p. 409. edit. Struv.), Graeci 
bwreticoi nos appellant ; derici et monachi dlctis et facUs perse- 
quuntur. We may add the declaration of the emperor Baldwin fifteen 
years afserwards: Iliec est {/gem) quse Latins oinocs non hominum 
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“ation, but it was as ettectual for the aetion and re-action 

13 See Anna Comnena (Alexiad. !. ri. p, tfJl, 162.) aitd a mnark- 
able WiSiage of N'icetas (in Manuel. 1. v. te. obserres tlie 

Venetians, teara tr/itivij xot ^parfuat r/fv wAm' im 

owccMse f;lAis(iivro, iStC. 

H Ducaiige, Fam. Byaant. p. 186, 1S7. 

16 Micetas in Manuel, i. rii. c. 2. Re^ante enim {Mweele} • . 


the assassins. Neither age, nor sox, nor the ties 
of friendvship or kindred, could save the victims 
of national hatred, and avarice, and religious 
zeal ; the Latins were slaughtered in their 
houses and in the streets ; their quarter was re- 
duced to ashes ; the clergy were burnt in their 
churches, and the sick in their hospitals ; and 
some estimate may be formed of the slain from 
the clemency which sold above four thousand 
Christians in perpetual slavery to the Turks. 
The priests and monks were the loudest and 
most active in the destruction of the schismatics ; 
and they chanted a thanksgiving to the Lord, 
when the head of a Roman cardinal, the pope’s 
legate, was severed from his body, fastened to the 
tail of a dog, and dragged, with savage mock- 
ery, through the city. The more diligent of the 
strangers had retreated, on the first alarm, to 
their vessels, and escaped through the Hellespont 
from the scene of blood. In their flight, they 
burnt and ravaged two hundred miles of the 
sea-coast; inflicted a severe revenge on the 
guiltless subjects of the empire ; marked the 
priests and monks as their peculiar enemies ; and 
compensated, by the accumulation of plunder, 
the loss of their property and friends. On their 
return, they exposed to Italy and Europe the 
wealth and weakness, the perfidy and malice, of 
the Greeks, whose vices were painted as the 
genuine characters of heresy and schism. The 
scruples of the first crusaders had neglected the 
fairest opportunities of securing, by the posses- 
sion of Constantinople, the way to the Holy 
Land ; a domejstic revolution invited, and almost 
compelled, the French and Venetians to achieve 
the conquest of the Roman empire of the East. 

In the series of the Byzantine Reifjnand 
princes, I have exhibited the hypo- 
crisy and ambition, the tyranny and An^-ius. 
fall, of Andronicus, the last male of —uyij 
the Comnenian family who reigned 
at Constantinople. The revolution, which cast 
him headlong from the throne, saved and ex- 
alted Isaac Angeliis,t8 who descended by the 
females from the same Imperial dynasty. The 
successor of a second Nero might have found it 
an easy task to deserve the esteem and affection 
of his subjects : they sometimes had reason to 
regret the administration of Andi-onicus. The 
sound and vigorous mind of the tyrant w^as ca- 
pable of discerning the connection between his 
own and the public interest ; and while he was 
feared by all who could inspire him with fear, 
the unsuspected people, and the remote pro- 
vinces, might bless the inexorable justice of their 
master. But his successor was vain and jealous 
of the supreme power, which he wanted courage 
and abilities to exercise; his vices were per- 

apud eura tantam Latinus populiis repererat ffratiara ut neRlectis 
Graeculis suis tanquam viris moilibua et efl'oeniinatis, ... - soils La- 
tinis CTandia commitceret negotia - - - - erga eos proftisa liberaJitate 
abunuabat - - - - ex omni orbe ad eiim tanqiiam ad benefactorem 
nobiles et ign^iles concurrebant. Willerm, Tyr. xxii. c. 10. 

16 The suspeions of the Greeks would have been confinned, if they 
had seen the political epistles of Manuel to poi>e Alexander III. the 
enemy of his enemy Frederic 1., in which the emj>eror declares his 
wish of uniting the Greeks and Latins as one flock under one shep- 
herd, &q. (See Fleury, Hist. Ecclfes. tom. xv, p. 1S7. 21.'3. 243.). 

17 See the Greek and Latin narratives in Nicetas (in Alexio Com- 
neno, c. 10.} and William of Tyre (U xxii. c. 10, 11, 12, 13.) ; the first 
soft and concise, the second loud, copious, and traf^cal. 

IS The history of the reign of Isaac Angelas is compo.sed, in three 
l>ooks, by the senator Nicetas (p. 228—290.); and his offices of logo- 
thete, or principal secretary, and judge of the veil or palace, could not 
Mbe the impartiality of the historian. He wrote, it is true, after the 
fall and death of hia benefactor. 
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nicious, his virtues (if he possessed any virtues) 
were useless, to mankind ; and the Greeks, who 
imputed their calamities to his negligence, de- 
nied him the merit of any transient or acci- 
dental benefits of the times. Isaac slept on the 
throne, and was awakened only by the sound of 
pleasure : his vacant hours were amused by co- 
medians and bulibons, and even to these buf- 
foofis the emperor was an object of contempt; 
his feasts and buildings exceeded the examples 
of royal luxury ; the number of his eunuchs and 
domestics amounted to twenty thousand : and a 
daily sum of four thousand pounds of silver 
would swell to four millions sterling the an- * 
nual expense of his household and table. His 
poverty was relieved by oppression ; and the 
public discontent was infiamed by equal abuses 
in the collection, and the application, of the 
revenue. While the Greeks numbered the days 
of their servitude, a flattering prophet, whom he 
rewarded with the dignity of patriarch, assured 
him of a long and victorious reign of thirty-two 
years ; during which he should extend his sway 
to Mount Libanus, and his conquests beyond 
the Euphrates. But his only step towards the 
accomplishment of the prediction was a splendid 
and scandalous embassy to Saladin,!^^ to demand 
the restitution of the holy sepulchre, and to 
propose an ofiensive and defensive league with 
the enemy of the Christian name. In these un- 
worthy hands, of Isaac and his brother, the re- 
mains of the Greek empire crumbled into dust. 
The island of Cyprus, whose name excites the 
ideas of elegance and pleasure, w^as usurped by 
his namesake, a Comnenian prince ; and by a 
strange concatenation of events, the sword of 
our English Richard bestowed that kingdom 
on the Iiouse of Lusignan, a rich compensation 
for the loss of Jerusalem. 

lU'voU of the honour of the monarchy, and 

Biiiprt'msf the safety of the capital, were deeply 

A. .1186. -w^ounded by the revolt of the Bul- 
garians and Walachians. Since the victory of 
the second Basil, they had supported, above an 
hundred and seventy years, the loose dominion 
of the Byzantine princes ; but no effectual mea- 
sures had been adopted to impose the yoke of 
laws and manners on these savage tribes. By 
the command of Isaac, Jheir sole means of sub- 
sistence, their flocks and herds, were driven 
away, to contribute towards the pomp of the 
royal nuptials; and their fierce warriors were 
exasperated by the denial of equal rank and pay 
in the military service. Peter and Asan, two 
powerful chiefs, of the race of the ancient kings, 20 
asserted their own rights and the national free- 
dom: their dasmoniac impostors proclaimed to 
the crowd, that their glorious patron St. Deme- 
trius had for ever deserted the cause of the 
Greeks: and the conflagratien spread from the 
banks of the Danube to the hills of Macedonia 

ID See Bohadin, Vit. Saladin. p. 129—131. 226. vers. Scliultens, 
The ainhassadar of Isaac was eriually versed in the Greek, French, 
and Arabic languages ; a rare instance in those times. His embassies 
were received with honour, dismissed without eHbct, and reported 
with scajidal in the West. 

20 Ducange, Pamilisel)almatica 2 ,p. 31S, .'slO, 320, The original cor- 
respondence of the Bulgarian king and the Homan pontiff is inscribed 
in the Gesta Innocent. III. c. 66—82. p. 315-- 526. 

21 The pope acknowledges bis pedigree, a nobili iirbis Homse 
prosapiS genitores tui originein traxerunt- This tradition, and the 
strong resemb'ance of the Latin and Walachian idioms, is explained 
by M. d’Anvllle (Etats de I’Europe, \i. 25S— 262.). The Italian 
colonies of the Dacia of Traian were swpvit awnv hv the t«lp of emi- 


and Thrace. After some faint efforts, Isaac 
Angelus and his brother acquiesced in their in- 
dependence ; and the Imperial troops were soon 
discouraged by the bones of their fellow-soldiers, 
that were scattered along the passes of Mount 
Haemus. By the arms and policy of John or 
Joannices, the second kingdom of Bulgaria was 
firmly established. The subtle barbarian sent 
an embassy to Innocent the Third, to acknow- 
ledge himself a genuine son of Rome in descent 
. and religion ; 21 and humbly, received from the 
pope, the licence of coining money, the royal 
title, and a Latin archbishop or patriarch. The 
Vatican, exulted in the spiritual conquest of 
Bulgaria, the first object of the schism ; and if 
tlie Greeks could have preserved the prerogatives 
of the church, they would gladly have resigned 
the rights of the monarchy. 

The Bulgarians were malicious usurpation, 
enough to pray for the long life of of 
Isaac Angelus, the surest pledge of Angdus. ^ 
their freedom and prosperity. Yet 
their chiefs’ could involve in the 
same indiscriminate contempt, the family and 
nation of the emperor. In all the Greeks,’* 
said Asan to his troops, “ the same climate, and- 
“ character, and education, will be productive of 
the same fruits. Behold my lance,*’ continued 
the warrior, “ and the long streamers that float 
‘‘ in the wind. They differ only in colour; they 
“ are formed of the same silk, and fashioned by 
‘‘ the same workman ; nor has the stripe that is 
“ stiiined in purple, any superior price or value 
“ above its fellows.” 22 Several of these candi- 
dates for the purple successively rose and fell 
under the empire of Isaac: a general who had 
repelled the fleets of Sicily, was driven to revolt 
and ruin by the ingratitude of the f>rince ; and 
his luxurious repose was disturbed by secret 
conspiracies and popular insurrections. The 
emperor was saved by accident, or the merit of 
his servants : he was at length oppressed by an 
ambitious brother, who, for the hope of a pre- 
carious diadem, forgot the obligations of nature, 
of loyalty, and of friendship. 23 'While Isaac in 
the Thracian valleys pursued the idle and soli- 
tary pleasures of the chase, his brother, Alexius 
Angelus, was invested with the purple, by the 
unanimous suffrage of the camp: the capital, 
and the clergy subscribed to their choice ; and 
the vanity of the new sovereign rejected the 
name of his fathers for the lofty and royal ap- 
pellation of the Comnenian race. On the des- 
picable . character of Isaac I have exhausted the 
language of contempt ; and can only add, that 
in a reign of eight years, the baser Alexius 24 
was supported by the masculine vices of his wife 
Euphrosyne. The first intelligence of his fall 
w-as conveyed to the late emperor by the hostile 
aspect and pursuit of the guards, no longer his 
own : he fled before them above fifty miles as 

gratlon from the Danube to the Volga, and broirght t«ick by another 
wave from the Volga to the Danube. Pos.sil)le, but strange ! 

22 This parable is in the best siivage style i but I wisii the Walach 
had not introduced the classic name of My.sian.s, the experiment of 
tlie magnet or loadstone* and the passage of an old- comic poet (Ni- 
cetas, in Alex. Comneno, 1. i. p. 299, 30(K}, 

23 The Latins aggravate the ingratitude of Alexius, by .supposing 
that he ha^l been released by his brother Isaac from Turkish cap- 
tivity. This pathetic tale had doubtless been repeated at Venice 
and Zara ; but 1 do not readily discover its grounds iu tlie Greek 
historians. 

24 Bee the reign of Alexius Angelus, or Comnenus, in the three 

bouka ot' Nicetas, u. 291— 352. V' 
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far as Stagyra in Macedonia; bui the fugitive, 
without an object or a follower, was arrested, 
brought back to Constantinople, deprived of his 
eyes, and confined in a lonesome tower, on a 
scanty allowance of bread and water. At the 
moment of the revolution, his son Alexius, 
whom he educated in the hope of empire, was 
twelve years of age. He was spared by the 
usurper, and reduced to attend his triumph both 
in peace and war ; but as the array w'as encamped 
on the sea-shore, an Italian vessel facilitated the 
escape of the royal youth ; and, in the disguise 
of a common sailor, he eluded the search of his 
enemies, passed the Hellespont, and found a 
secure refuge in, the isle of Sicily, After salut- 
ing the threshold of the apostles, and imploring 
the protection of pope Innocent the Third, 
Alexius accepted the kind invitation of his 
sister Irene, the wife of Philip of Swabia^ king 
of the Romans. But in his passage through 
Italy, he heard that the flower of Western 
chivalry was assembled at Venice for the deli- 
verance of the Holy Land; and a lay of hope 
was kindled in his bosom, that their invincible 
swords might be employed in his father’s re- 
storation. 

About ten or twelve years after 
the loss of Jerusalem, the nobles of 
A.D. ii98j Prance were again summoned to 
the holy war by the voice of a third prophet, 
less extravagant perhaps, than Peter the Her- 
mit, but far below St. Bernard in the merit of 
an orator and a statesman. An illiterate priest of 
the neighbourhood of Paris, Fulk of Neuilly,25 
forsook his parochial duty, to assume the more 
jSattering character of a popular and itinerant 
missionary. The fame of his sanctity and 
miracles was spread over the land; he de- 
claimed, with severity and vehemence, against 
the vices of the age ; and his sermons, which 
he preached in the streets of Paris, converted 
tlie robbers, the usurers, tlie prostitutes, and 
even the doctors and scholars of the university. 
No sooner did Innocent the Third ascend the 
chair of St. Peter, than he proclaimed in Italy, 
Germany, and France, the obligation of a new 
crusade. The eloquent pontifl* described the 
ruin of Jerusalem, the triumph of the Pagans, 
and tlie shame of Christendom: his liberality 
proposed the redemption of sins, a plenary in- 
dulgence to all who should serve in Palestine, 
either a year in person, or tw'O years by a sub- 
stitute; 27 and among his legates and orators 
who blew tlie sacred trumpet, Fulk of Neuilly 
was the loudest and most successful. The 
situation of the principal monarchs was averse 

25 See Fleurj, Hist. Eccl&i. tom, xvi. p. 26, &c. and Villehardouin, 
No. 1. with the observations of JDucanije, which I aiwajs mean to 
ipiote with the original text. 

26 The contemporary Life of pope Innocent III., published by 
Baluxe and Muratori (Scriptores Rearum Italicarura, tom. iii. pars i. 
p. 486-566.), is roost valuable for the important and original docu- 
ments which arc inserted in the text. Tlie bull of the crusade may 
bfrTead,c.84, 85, 

27 J?or-ce qtie dl pardon, fut issi gran, si s’en esmeurent mult U 
cuess des geaz, et mult s’en croisierent, porce que li pardons ere si 
gmn- Vilidiardouin, No. 1. Our philosophers may redne on the cau<tes 
of the crusades, but such were the genuine feelings of a French Icnight. 

28 Thts numbex of hcfs (of which li’OO owed hege homage) was 
enrolled in the church of St- Stephen at Troves, and attested A. D. 
1213, by the marshal and butler of Champa^e (Pucange, (Jbserr. 

Campania - - - - mllitim privilegio singnlaiis excelUt - - - - in 

Tffohisione armoirum, &c. llucangfc p. 249., from 

old CJaemdeof Jeniaalem, A. I>. 1177-1199. 

. ^ TTOnameofVaie-hardouin was taken from a viXIaee and castle 
^ ”***■ Aube, between Bar and 

Accda. TheliB^yras aatient and m*!® ; tlm elder tBaiwh of our 


to the pious summons. The emperor Frederic 
the Second was a child ; and his kingdom of 
Germany was disputed by the rival houses of 
Brunswick and Swabia, the memorable factions 
of the Guelphs and Ghibelioes, Philip Augus- 
tus of France had performed, and could not be 
persuaded to renew, the perilous vow ; but as he 
was not less ambitious of praise than of power, 
he cheerfully instituted a perpetual fund for the 
defence of the Holy Land. Richard of England 
tvas satiated with the glory and misfortunes of his 
first adventure, and he presumed to deride the 
exhortations of Fulk of Neuilly, who was not 
abashed in the presence of kings. “ You advise 
“ me,” said Plantagenet, “ to dismiss my three 
“ daughters, pride, avarice, and incontinence : I 
“ bequeath them to the most deserving ; my pride 
“ to the knights templars, my avarice to the 
“ monks of Cisteaux, and my incontinence to 
“ the prelates.” But the preacher was heard and 
obeyed by the great vassals, the princes of the 
second order ; and Theobald, or Thibaut, count 
of Champagne, w'as the foremost in the holy 
race. The valiant youth, at the age of twenty- 
two years, was encouraged by the domestic 
examples of his father, who marched in tlie 
second crusade, and of his elder brother, who 
had ended his days in Palestine with the title 
of King of Jerusalem : two thousand two hun- 
dred owed service and homage to his peerage; ss 
the nobles of Champagne excelled in all the 
exercises of w’ar;2^ and, by his marriage with 
the heiress of Navarre, Thibaut 
could draw a band of hai-dy Gas- 
cons from either side of the Pyre- 
nsean mountains. His companion in arms was 
Louis, count of Blois and Chartres ; like himself 
of regal lineage, for both the princes were 
nephews, at the same time, of the kings of 
France and England. In a crowd of prelates 
and barons, who imitated their zeal, I distin- 
guish the birth and merit of Matthew of Mont- 
morency ; the famous Simon of Montfort, the 
scourge of the Albigeois ; and a valiant noble, 
Jeflfrey of Villehardouin, 30 marshal of Cham- 
pagne, 3 1 who has condescended, in the rude 
idiom of his age and country, 32 to write or dic- 
tate 33 an original narrative of the councils and 
actions in which he bore a memorable part. 
At tlie same time, Baldwin count of Flanders, 
who had married the sister of Thibaut, assumed 
the cross at Bruges, with his brother Henry 
and the principal knights and citizens of that 
rich and industrious province.3‘i The vow which 
the chiefs had pronounced in churches, they 
ratified in tournaments : the operations of die 

historian existed after the year UOO ; the younger, which acquin-d 
*hlP«nci^ality of Achaia, merged in the house of Savoy (Ducange, 

31 This office was held by his father and Ids descendants, but 
Ducange has not hunted it with his usual 
in the year 1356, it was in the fiunil 
vincial have been long since eclipsed' 

France. 

32 This language, of which I shall produce some specimens, is 
explained by Vi^nere and Ducange in a version and glossary. The 
president Des Drosses (M6chanisme des Langues, tom. ii. p, 83.1 
gives It as the example of a language which has ceased to be EVench. 

grammarians. 

his own expresMon, moi qui ceste oeuVre dicta 

justify the suspicion (more proliable than Mr, 

V\ ood s on Homer), that he could neither read nor write. Yet Cham- 
historians, the noble authors of 
Villehardouin and Joinville. 

orusade and reigns of the counts of Flanders, Baldwin and 
his brother Henry, ai-o the subject of a particular history by the Jesuit 
D^tremens (Oonstantinopolis Belgica; Tumad, 1658, indto.), which 
I have only seen with the eyes of Ducange. 


:h his usual sagacity. I iind that, 
ftmily of Contlans ; but these pro- 
[ipsed by the national, marshals of 
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%var were debated in full and frequent assem- 
blies ; and it was resolved to seek the deliver- 
ance of Palestine in Egypt, a country, since 
Saladin’s death, which was almost ruined by 
famine and civil war. But the fate of so many 
royal armies displayed the toils and perils of a 
land expedition ; and, if the Flemings dwelt 
along the ocean,, the French barons were desti- 
tute of ships and ignorant of navigation. They 
embraced the wise resolution of choosing six 
deputies or representatives, of wdiom Villehar- 
donin was one, with a discretionary trust to 
direct the motions, and to pledge the faith, of 
the whole confederacy. The maritime suites of 
Italy were alone possessed of the means of 
transporting the holy warriors with their arms 
and horses ; and the six deputies proceeded to 
Venice to solicit, on motives of piety or interest, 
the aid of that powerful republic. 

State of the invasion of Italy by At- 

Venetiaiwf tila, I have mentioned 35 the flight 
A, D. 697-1200. of the Venetians from the fallen 
cities of the continent, and their obscure shelter 
in the chain of islands that line the extremity 
of the Hadriatic Gulf. In the midst of the 
waters, free, indigent, laborious, and inacces- 
sible, they gradually coalesced into a republic : 
the first foundations of Venice were laid in the 
island of Rialto; and the annual election of 
the twelve tribunes was superseded by the per- 
manent office of a duke or doge. On the verge 
of the two empires, the Venetians exult in the 
belief of primitive and perpetual independence. 36 
Against the Latins, their antique freedom has 
been asserted by the sword, and may be justi- 
fied by the pen. Charlemagne himself resigned 
all claims of sovereignty to the islands of the 
Hadriatic Gulf; his son Pepin was repulsed in 
the attacks of the lagunas or canals, too deep for 
tlie cavalry, and too shallow for the vessels ; 
and in every age, under the German Cmsars, 
the lands of the republic have been clearly dis- 
tinguished from the kingdom of Italy. But 
the inhabitants of Venice were considered by 
themselves, by strangers, and by their sove- 
reigns, as an inalienable portion of the Greek 
empire ; 37 in the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
proofs of tlieir subjection are numerous and 
unquestionable; and the vain titles, the servile 
honours, of the Byzantine court, so ambitiously 
solicited by their dukes, would have degraded 
the magistrates of a free people. But the bands 
of this dependence, which w^as never absolute or 
rigid, were imperceptibly relaxed by the ambi- 
tion of Venice and the weakness of Constan- 
tinople. Obedience was softened into respect, 
privilege ripened into prerogative, and the free- 
st History, &c. ant^i, p. 547. 

36 The foimdatiou and independence of Venice, and PepitVs inva- 
sion, are discussed by Pap (Critica, toin. iii. A.U. 810, No. 4,ifec.} 
and lleretli (Dissert. Choropaph. Italise Medii Mvi, in Mnratori, 
Script, torn. x.p. I.'iS.).. The two critics haveastiftht bias,thePrench- 
nian adverse, the Italian favourable, to the republic. 

37 When tlie son of CHiarlernagne asserted bis right of sovereignty, 

he was answered by the loyal Venetians, drt d'ovXoc ^deXo/uev €iv<u 
row jSueriXtwt (Constantin. PoriJhyrogenit. de Adininistrat. 

Imperii, pars it. c. 28. p. 85.) ; and the report of the ixth, establishes 
the fact of the xth century, which Is conlirined by the enib<msy of 
Liutprand of Cremona, 'rhe annual tribute, which the emperor 
allows them to nay to the king of Italy, alleviates, by doubling, their 
jservitude ; but the hateful word SovXat must be translated, as in the 
charter of 827 (Laugier, Hist, de Veniae, torn. i. p.67, dfec.), by the 
softer appellation of siMiff, ov^fltMes, 

38 See thexxvth and xxxtb dissertatioas of the .Antiquitates Medii 
TEvi of Mnratori. Prom Anderson’s History of Commerce, I under- 
stand that tire Venetians did not trade to lingiaml Iwfore tire year 
1523. The most flourishing state of Ureir wealtli ami commerce ia 


dom of domestic government was fortified by 
the independence of foreign dominion. The 
maritime cities of Istria and IDalmatia bowed to 
the sovereigns of the Hadriatic : and wdien they 
armed against the Normans in the cause of 
Alexius, the emperor applied, not to the duty 
of his subjects, but to the gratitude and gene- 
rosity of fai.s faithful allies. The sea was their 
patrimony : 38 the w'estern parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, from Tuscany to Gibraltar, were in- 
deed abandoned to their rivals of Pisa and 
Genoa; but the Venetians acquired an early 
and lucrative share of the commerce of Greece 
and Egypt, Their riches increased with the 
increasing demand of Europe; their manu- 
factures of silk and glass, perhaps the institu- 
tion of their bank, are of high antiquity ; and 
they enjoyed the fruits of their industry in the 
magnificence of public and private life. To 
assert her flag, to avenge her injuries, to pro- 
tect the freedom of navigation, the republic 
could launch and man a fleet of an hundred 
galleys ; and the Greeks, the Saracens, and the 
Normans, were encountered by her naval arms. 
The Franks of Syria were assisted by the Vene- 
tians in the reduction of the sea-coast ; but 
their zeal w'as neither blind nor disinterested ; 
and in the conquest of Tyre, they shared the 
sovereignty of a city, the fir.st seat of the com- 
merce of the world. The policy of Venice was 
marked by the avarice of a trading,, and the 
insolence of a maritime, power ; yet her. ambi- 
tion was prudent ; nor did she often forget tliat 
if armed galleys were the effect and safeguard, 
merchant vessels W'ere the cause and supply, 
of her greatness. In her religion, she avoided 
the schism of the Greeks, without yielding a 
servile obedience to the Roman pontiff ; and a 
free intercourse with the infidels of every clime 
appears to have allayed betimes the fever of 
superstition. Tier primitive government was a 
loose mixture of democracy and monarchy : the 
doge was elected by the votes of the general 
assembly ; as long as he was popular and suc- 
cessful, he reigned with the pomp and* authority 
of a prince ; but in the frequent revolutions of 
the state, he was deposed, or banished, or slain, 
by the justice or injustice of the multitude. 
The twelfth century produced the first rudi- 
ments of the wise and jealous aristocracy, 
which has reduced the doge to a pageant, and 
the people to a cipher. 3® 

When the six ambassadors of the Alliance of 
French pilgrims arrived at Venice, Sfd^^neUans. 
they were hospitably entertained in 
the palace of St. Mark, by the reigning duke ; 
his name was Henry Dandolo;^o and he shone 

the beginning of the xvth century, is agreeably described by the Abbft 
Dubos (Hist, de la Uigut* dt; Cam bray, toin.il. p. 445— 480.). 

59 Tire Venetians have been slow in writing and publishing their 
history. Their most ancient monuments are, 1. The rude Chronicle 
(perhaps) of John Sagominus (I'enezia, 1765, in octavo), which re- 
presents the state and mainuTs of Venice in the vear IOCS. 2. The 
larger liistorv of the doge (1.342- 1.35 4) Andrew Dandolo, published 
for the first U'rne in the xiith tom. of Muratori, A. I). 1728. The His- 
tory of Venice by the Ahbfe I.4iugier (Faris, 1728), is a work of some 
merit, which I have chiefly usetl' for the constitutional x>art. 

40 Henry Dandtdo was eighty-four at his election (A. I). 1192), 
and ninety-seven at his death (A. D. 1205). See the Oteervations of 
Dttcange sur Viilehavdouin, No. 204. But this extraordhui rif lotrgevity 
is hot observed by the original writers, nor does there exist another 
exaraple of an hero near an hundred years of age. Theophrastus 
might afford an instance of a writer of ninety.niiie^ hut instead of 
«vr€rjjKWT« (Procem. ad Character.), 1 am much mclinetl to read 
IfiSonijKovra, with his last editor Fischer, and the first thoughts of 
Casaiibon. It i.s scarcely po-ssible that the powers of the mind and 
butly slxculd support tlieiniieh'e.s till such a period of iife, 

3 y 4 
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in the last period of human life as one of the 
most illustrious characters of the times* Under 
the weight of years, and after the loss of his 
eyes,-«i Dan dolo retained a sound understanding^ 
and a manly courage ; the spirit of an hero, 
ambitious to signalise his reign by some memo- 
rable exploits ; and the wisdom of a patriot, 
anxious to build his fame on the glory and ad- 
vantage of his country. He praised the bold 
enthusiasm and liberal confidence of the barons 
and their deputies ; in such a cause, and with 
such associates, he should aspire, were he a 
pnvate man, to terminate his lifej but he was 
the sepant of the republic, and some delay was 
r^uisite to consult, on this arduous business, 
colleagues. The proposal 
of the French was first debated by the six sa^es 
who had been recently appointed to control 
the administration of the doge : it was next dis- 
closed to the forty members of the council of 
state ; and finally communicated to the legis- 
lative assembly of four hundred and fifty repre- 
sentatives, who were annually chosen in the six 
quarters of the city. In peace and war, the 
doge was still the chief of the republic: his 
supported by the personal 
reputation of Dandolo ; his arguments of public 
interest were balanced and approved; and he 
was authorised to inform the ambassadors of the 
lollowing conditions of the treaty. It vv^as 
proposed that the crusaders should assemble at 
Venice, on the feast of St John of tlie ensuing 
year; that fiat-bottomed vessels should be pre- 
^red for four thousand five hundred horees, 

® number of 

hips sufiScient for the embarkation of four 
five hundred knights, and twenty thou- 
^ of nine months 

supplied with provisions, and 
• *? ’whatsoever coast the service of 

God and Christendom should require ; and that 
Ae republic should join the aniament 4h a 
squadron of fifty galleys. It ^as required, that 
«.e Pdgrims-should pay, before their departure 

and that ail conquests, by sea and land, should ' 
be equally divided between the con4“ ' 
The terms were hard; but tiie emorJeZlZ 
pressing, and tlie French barons were not less 
profuse of money than of biood. A TenerS 
assembly was convened to ratify the fr4v ilfi 
stately chapel and place of St. Mark we filled 
vi^ ten tliousaiid citizens ; and the noble de 
puties were taught a new lesson of Iiumblimr 
themselves before the majesty of the people^ 
Illustrious Venetians,” said the marshals 
pampagiie, « we are sent by the ^rStest 
tmd most powerful barons of ^anco^to im 

« r*^ ™“b;rs of the ’sea fol 

he deliverance of Jerusalem. Xhey have 
enjoined us to fall prostrate at your fZ - nor 
“wiU we nse from the ground,4l you Ce 
^promised to avenge with us tlie injuries of 

“r™ ‘S. 

t trea^ m the Chronicle of Andrew Dandota, 



r eloquence of their words and 

tears,M their martial aspect, and suppliant at 
titudc, were applauded by an universal shout • 
as It were, says Jeffrey, by the sound of an 
earthquake. I he venerable doge ascended the 
pulpit to urge their request by tlioso motives of 
honour and virtue, which alone can be offeW 
to a popular assembly ; the treaty was tran- 
scribed on parchment, attested with oaths and 
seals, mutually .accepted by the weeping and 
joyful repiesentatives of France and Venice * 
and despatched to Rome for the approbation 
of pope Innocent the Third. Two thousand 
marks were borrowed of the merchants for the 
first expenses of the armament. Of the six 
deputies, two repassed the Alps to announce 
their success, while their four companions made 
a fruitless trial of the zeal and emulation of the 
republics of Genoa and Pisa. 

stTlT*lf fesrty was AsseraMvand 

Still opposed by unforeseen diffi- 

culties and delays. The marshal, fi'om'v^ic.. 
on Ins return to Troyes, was em- OaVsf’ 
braced and approved by Thibaut count of 

trenemrS’I; unanimously chosen 

general of tlie confederates. But the health of 

w declined, and soon 

became hopeless ; and he deplored the untimely 
filhi “udemned him to expire, not in a 

his brave and numerous vassals, the dvinv 
prince distributed his treasures ; they swore iS 

owTif'® accomplish his vowLd their 
own, but some there were, says the marshal 
who accepted his gifts and forfeited their word.’ 
The more resolute champions of the cross held 
a parliament at Soissons for the election of a 
w general; but such was the incapacity, or 
jealousy, or reluctance, of the princes of FrSice 
that none could be found botli able and willing 
to assume the conduct of the enterprise. Thef 
acquiesced w the choice of a stranger, of BoiZ 
ce marqms of Blontfeixat, descended of a race 
of heroes, and himself of conspicuous fame iu 
coll “Ogotiations of the times ; « „or 

could the piety or ambition of the Italian chief 

decline this honotiiable invitation. After visit 

mg the French court, where he was received -is 

c/Kiicli of Soissons, invested with the cross 
of a pilgrim and the staff of a general* and 
immediateiy repassed the AIp.s, to prepare for 
the distant expedition of the East. ^About the 
fes ival of the Pentecost he displayed his banner 
and marched towards Venice at the head St he 

Lxr:rd‘^Brois'“"“ji 

raspectahle barouro/tan^^r’and t,.4“ nuT 

4osrZ-4‘'”i'’^ “•' Germany,45 

own. I he Venetians had fulfilled onri 

if “Sugements : stabie’s were con- 
structed for the horses, and barracks for “he 

to of A.sti, by a enmde 

?• Oerman princes 

of his abixjt Maitin, one of t^e T)reaf4i]n 
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troops j the magazines were abundantly re- 
plenished with forage and provisions ; and the 
fleet of transports, ships, and galleys, was ready 
to hoist sail, as soon as the republic had received 
the price of the freight and armament. But 
that price far exceeded the wealth of the cru- 
saders who were assembled at Venice. The 
Flemings, whose obedience to their count was 
voluntary and precarious, had embarked in their 
vessels for the long navigation of the ocean and 
Mediterranean; and many of the French and 
Italians had preferred a cheaper and more con- 
venient passage from Marseilles and Apulia to 
the Floly Land. Each pilgrim might complain, 
that after he had furnished his own contribution, 
he was made responsible for tlie deficiency of 
his absent brethren : the gold and silver plate 
of the chiefs, which they freely delivered to the 
treasury of St. Mark, was a generous but in- 
adequate sacrifice; and after all their efforts, 
thirty-four thousand marks were still wanting 
to complete the stipulated sum. The obstacle 
was removed by the policy and patriotism of the 
doge, who proposed to the barons, that if they 
would join their arms in reducing some revolted 
cities of Dalmatia, he would expose his person 
in the holy war, and obtain from the republic a 
long indulgence, till some wealthy conquest 
should afford the means of satisfying the debt. 
After much scruple and hesitation, they chose 
rather to accept the offer than to relinquish the 
enterprise ; and the first hostilities of the fleet 
and army were directed against Zara, ^5 a strong 

SieiwofZara. Sclavonian coast, which 

Nov. 10 . had renounced its allegiance to Ve- 
nice, and implored the protection of the king of 
Hungary. 47 The crusaders burst the chain or 
boom of the harbour ; landed their horses, 
troops, and military engines ; and compelled the 
inhabitants, after a defence of five days, to sur- 
render at discretion: their lives w’ere spared, 
but the revolt was punished by the pillage of 
their houses and the demolition of their w’alls. 
The season was far advanced ; the French and 
Venetians resolved to pass the winter in a 
secure harbour and plentiful country ; but their 
repose was disturbed by national and tumult- 
uous quarrels of the soldiers and mariners. 
The conquest of Zara had scattered the seeds of 
discord and scandal : the arms of the allies had 
been stained in their outset with the blood, not 
of infidels, but of Christians ; the king of 
Hungary and his new subjects were themselves 
enlisted under the banner of the cross ; and the 
scruples of the devout, were magnified by the 
fear or lassitude of the reluctant, pilgrims. The 
pope had excommunicated the false crusaders 
■who had pillaged and massacred their bre- 
thren, 48 and only the marquis Boniface and 

46 .Tatlera, now Zara, was a Roman colony, which acknowledged 
Augustus for its v-'irent. 1 1 is now onlv tw'o miles round, and contains 
five or hiJt thousand inhahitants; but the fortifications are strong, and 
it is joined to the m.iiu land by a bridge. See the travels of the tw'o 
companions, Sn>on and Wheeler {Voyage de Dahnatie, de Gr6ce, &c. , 
tow. i. p, 61- /0. Joxirney into Greece, p. B— 11.) ; the last of whom, 
by mistaking iiestaiia for Sesfediif values an arch with statues and 
columns at twelve pound.s. If, in his time, there were no trees near 
Zara, the cherry-trees were not yet planted which produceour incom- 
parable marasquin. 

47 ICatona (Hist. Critica Reg- Hungarim Stirjns Arpad. tom. iv. 
p. 656—558.) collects all the facts and testimonies most adverse to the 
conquerors of Zara. 

48 See the whole transaction, and the sentiments of the pope, in 
tlse Epistles of Innocent III. Gestfi, c. 86,87,88. 

4y A modern reader is surprised to hear of the valet de Constanti- 
nople, as applied to young Alexius, on account of his youth, like tlie 


Simon of Montfort escaped these spiritufd thun- 
ders; the one by his absence from the siege, 
the other by his final departure from the camp. 
Innocent might absolve the simple and sub- 
missive penitents of France; but he was pro- 
voked by the stubborn reason of the Venetians, 
who refused to confess their guilt, to accept 
their pardon, or to allow, in their temporal con- 
cerns, the interposition of a priest. 

The assembly of such fonnidable 
powers by sea and land, had revived emsadm with 
the hopes of young 4a Alexius; prin?e?the 
and, both at Venice and Zara, he 
solicited the arms of the crusaders, for his own 
restoration and his father’s deliverance. The 
royal youth was recommended by Philip king 
of Germany : his prayers and presence excited 
the compassion of the camp ; and his cause was 
embraced and pleaded by the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat and the doge of Venice. A double 
alliance, and the dignity of Ciesar, had con- 
nected with the Imperial family the two elder 
brothers of Boniface : he expected to derive a 
kingdom from the important service ; and the 
more generous ambition of Dandolo was eager 
to secure the inestimable benefits of trade and 
dominion that might accrue to his country, 
Their influence procured a favourable audience 
for the ambassadors of Alexius ; and if the 
magnitude of his offers excited some suspicion, 
the motives and rewards which he displayed 
might justify the delay and diversion of those 
forces which had been consecrated to the deli- 
verance of Jerusalem. He promised, in his 
own and his father’s name, that as soon as they 
should be seated on the throne of Constanti- 
nople, they w’ould terminate the long schism of 
the Greeks, and submit themselves and their 
people to the lawful supremacy of the Roman 
church. He engaged to recompense the labours 
and merits of tiie crusaders, by the immediate 
payment of two hundred thousand marks of 
silver ; to accompany them in person to Egypt ; 
or, if it should be judged more advantageous, 
to maintain, during a year, ten thousand men, 
and, during his life, five hundred knights, for 
the service of the Holy Land, These tempting 
conditions were accepted by the republic of 
Venice; and the eloquence of tlie doge and 
marquis persuaded the counts of Flandem, 
Blois, and St. Pol, with eight barons of France, 
to join in the glorious enterprise, A treaty of 
offensive and defensive alliance was confirmed 
by their oaths and seals; and each individual, 
according to bis situation and character, v'as 
swayed by the hope of public or private advan- 
tage; by the honour of restoring an exiled 
monarch ; or by the sincere and probable opi- 
nion, that their efforts in Palestine -wourd be 

ivffiintt of Sp*6ni and the nobilitsimm ptur of the Romans. The pages 
and x-alets of the knights were as noble as tliemselves (Villeliardotiiii 
and I)uoange,- No. 36.). : 

50 The emperor Isaac is styled hj Villehardouin, Sitrsae {No. 35, 
&c.), which maybe derived from the French She, or the Greek Hop 
irielted into his proper name ; the farther corruptions of Tur- 
sae and Conserac will instruct ns what licence may have been used in. 
the old dynasties of Assyria and Egypt. 


emperor Mahttel Comnenus ; the latter was the husband of Theodora 
Angela, sister of the emperors Isaac and A lexius. Conrad abandoned 
the Greek court and princess for the glory of defending Tyre against 
Saiadin {Rucangc, Fam. Byzant. p. 187. 2(.l3.}. 

Nicetas (in Alexio Cotnneno, I. iii.c. 9.) accu-ses the doge and 


Venetians as the first authors of the war against Constantinople, and 
considers only as a vwep xv/*ari, the arrival and sliametul offers 
of the royal exile. 
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fruitless and unavailing, and that the acqui- 
sition of Constantinople must precede and pre- 
pare the recovery of J erusaleiHi Eut they were 
the chiefs or equals of a valiant band of free- 
men and volunteers, who thought and acted for 
themselves: the soldiers and clergy were di- 
vided ; and, if a large majority subscribed to 
the alliance, the numbers and arguments of the 
dissidents were strong and respectable. 53* The 
boldest hearts were appalled by the report of 
the naval power and impregnable strength of 
Constantinople ; and their apprehensions were 
disguised to the w^orld, and perhaps to them- 
selves, by the more decent objections of religion 
and duty. They alleged the sanctity of a vow, 
which had drawn them from their families and 
homes to tiie rescue of the holy sepulchre; nor 
should the dark and crooked counsels of human 
policy divert them from a pursuit, the event of 
which was in the hands of the Almighty, Their 
first offence, the attack of Zara, had been se- 
verely punished by the reproach of their con- 
science and the censures of the pope ; nor would 
they again imbrue their hands in the blood of 
their fellow-Christians. The apostle of Rome 
had pronounced; nor would they usurp the 
right of avenging with the sword the schism of 
the Greeks and the doubtful usurpation of the 
Byzantine monarch. On these principles or pre- 
tences, many pilgrims, the most distinguished 
for their valour and piety, withdrew from the 
camp ; and their retreat was less pernicious than 
tire open or secret opposition of a discontented 
party, that laboured, on every occasion, to sepa- 
rate the army and disappoint the enterprise. 

^ ^ Notwithstanding this defection, 

the departure of the fleet and army 
was vigorously pressed by the Ve- 
■^aelr netians, whose zeal for the service of 
the royal youth concealed a just re- 
sentment to his nation and family. They were 
mortified by the recent preference which had 
been given to Pisa, the rival of their trade; 
they had a long arrear of debt and injury to 
liquidate w’illi the Byzantine court ; and Dan- 
dolo might not discourage the popular tale, that 
he had been deprived of his eyes by the emperor 
Manuel, who perfidiously violated the sanctity 
of an ambassador. A similar armament, for 
ages, had not rode the Hadriatic ; it was com- 
posed of one hundred and twenty flat-bottomed 
vessels or palanders for the horses ; two hundred 
and forty transports filled with men and arms ; 
seventy storeships laden with provisions; and 
fifty stout galleys, w^ell prepared for the encoun- 
ter of an enemy. While the wdnd was favour- 
able, the sky serene, and the water smooth, every 
eye wns fixed wdth wonder and delight on the 
scene of military and naval pomp which over- 
spread the sea. The shields of the knights and 
squires, at once an ornament and a defence, 
were arranged on either side bf the ships ; the 
banners of the nations and families were dis- 

53 VXUefeauadbmn aiid Gunther represent the sentiments of the two 

E s, The abbot Mm-tin left the army at Zara, proceeded to Pales- 
wais salt ambassador to Conatantinople, and became a reluctant 
wimess of the second siege. ^ " 

Sir Tlje birth and dipnily of Andrew Dandolo gave him tihe motive 
and the means of searching in the archives of Venice file memorable 
siory of his ancestor. Ills brevity seems to accuse the epaioS 
more recent naxraUves of Sanuclo {in Muratoti, Script- HiexW Itali- 
Klondus, SabcIIicuN, and Ehanm^ns. 

55 VdtehsnSkMOizt, No. 62. His feetioga and oepresahassato original ; 


played from the stern ; our modern artillery was 
supplied by three hundred engines for casting 
stones and darts : the fatigues of the way were 
cheered with the sound of music; and the spirits 
of the adventurers were raised by the mutual 
assurance, that forty thousand Christian heroes 
were equal to the conquest of the world. 53 Jn 
the navigation 56 from Venice and Zara, the 
fleet was successfully steered by the skill and 
experience of the Venetian pilots ; at Diirazzo, 
the confederates first landed on the territories of 
the Greek empire : the isle of Corfu afforded a 
station and repose; they doubled, without acci- 
dent, the perilous cape of Malea, the southern 
point of Peloponnesus or the Morea ; made a 
descent in the islands of Negropont and Andros ; 
and cast anchor at Abyclus on the Asiatic side 
of the Hellespont. These preludes of conquest 
were easy and bloodless ; the Greeks of the pro- 
vinces, without patriotism or courage, W'ere 
crushed by an irresistible force ; the presence of 
the law'ful heir might justify their obedience; 
and it was rewarded by the modesty and disci- 
pline of the Latins. As they penetrated through 
the Hellespont, the magnitude of their navy was 
compressed in a narroiv channel ; and the face 
of the waters was darkened with innumerable 
sails. They again expanded in the basin of the 
Propontis, and traversed that i)lacid sea, till they 
approached the European shore, at the abbey of 
St. Steplien, three leagues to the west of Con- 
stantinople. The prudent doge dissuaded them 
from dispersing themselves in a populous and 
hostile land; and, as their stock of provisions 
was reduced, it was resolved, in the season of 
harvest, to replenish their storeships in the fer- 
tile islands of the Propontis. With this resolu- 
tion, they directed their course; but a strong 
gale, and their own impatience, drove them to 
the eastward ; and so near did they run to the 
shore and the city, that some volleys of stones 
and darts were exchanged between the ships and 
the rampart. As they passed along, they gazed 
with admiration on the capital of the East, or, 
as it should seem, of the earth ; rising from her 
seven hills, and towering over the continents of 
Europe and Asia. The sv/clliiig domes and 
lofty spires of five hundred jjalaces and churches 
were gilded by the sun and reflected in the 
waters; the wails were crowded with soldiers 
and spectators, whoso numbers they beheld, of 
whose temper they were ignorant; and each 
heart was chilled by the reflection, that, since 
the beginning of the world, such an enterprise 
had never been undertaken by such an handful 
of warriors. But the momentary apprehension 
was dispelled by hope and valour ; and every 
man, says the marshal of Champagne, glanced 
his eye on the sword or lance which he must 
speedily use in the glorious conflict. 57 The La- 
tins cast anchor before Chalcedon ; the mariners 
only were left in tlie vessels ; the soldiers, horses, 
and arms, were safely landed ; and, in the lux- 

Iie often weeps, but be rejoices in the glories and perils of war with a 
Bpint irnknown to a sedtnatary writer. 

56 In this voyage, almost all the geographical names 


56 In this voyage, almost all the geographical nair 
T appellation or Chalets, and all Eubrea, ia 


corrupted 

„ . ” “rt'.-**..'-'.''. «.iiu iui Eubrea, ia 

uenvea trom rts Aunjnui, Mimpo, Nean-po, ^Vcffropani, which disho- 
nount our maps (D AnviUe, t Idographie Aucienne, tom. i. p. 265.). 

o7 Et saclnez que il ne ot si hariiJ. cni le cuer no fremist (c. 67. ) - - 
- - - CnaOTuns regardoit ses armes - ... - qm, p{jy fems ca aront 
mesuer (c. 68.). Siicli is the honesty of courage. 
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ury of an Imperial palace, the barons tasted the 
first fruits of their success. On the third day, 
the fleet and array moved towards Scutari, the 
Asiatic suburb of Constantinople* a detach- 
ment of five hundred Greek horse was surprised 
and defeated by fourscore French knights ; and 
in a halt of nine days, the camp was plentifully 
supplied with forage and provisions. 

Fruitless ne- ^ ” relating the invasion of a great 

Kotiation of empire, it may seem strange that I 

the emperor, described the obstacles 

which should have checked the progress of the 
strangers. The Greeks, in truth, were an un war- 
like people; but they were rich, industrious, 
and subject to the will of a single man : had 
that man been capable of fear, when his ene- 
mies were at a distance, or of courage, w'hen 
they approacired his person. The first rumour 
of liis nephew’s alliance with the French and 
Venetians was despised by the usurper Alexius; 
his flatterers persuaded him, that in this con- 
tempt he ^vas bold and sincere ; and each even- 
ing, in the close of the banquet, he thrice 
discomfited the barbarians of the West. These 
barbarians had been justly terrified by the report 
of his naval power; and the sixteen hundred 
fishing boats of Constantinople 's could have 
manned a fleet, to sink them in the Hadriatic, or 
stop their entrance in the mouth of the Helles- 
pont. But all force may be annihilated by the 
negligence of the prince and the venality of his 
ministers. The great duke, or admiral, made a 
scandalous, almost a public, auction of the sails, 
the masts, and the rigging; the royal forCvSts 
were reserved for the more important purpose 
of the chace; and the trees, says Nicetas, were 
guarded by the eunuchs, like the groves of reli- 
gious worship. ^9 From his dream of pride, 
Alexius was awakened by the siege of Zara, and 
the rapid advances of the Latins ; as soon as he 
saw tlie danger was real, he thought it inevi- 
table, and his vain presumption was lost in abject 
despondency and despair. He suffered these 
contemptible barbarians to pitch their camp in 
the sight of the palace ; and his apprehensions 
were thinly disguised by the pomp and menace 
of a suppliant embassy. The sovereign of the 
Romans was astonished (his ambassadors were 
instructed to say) at the hostile appearance of 
the strangers. If these pilgrims were sincere in 
their vow for the deliverance of Jerusalem, his 
voice must applaud, and his treasures should 
assist, their pious design ; but should they dare 
to invade the sanctuary of empire, their num- 
bers, were they ten times more considerable, 
should not protect them from his just resent- 
ment. The answer of the doge and barons was 
simple and magnanimous. ‘‘ In the cause of 
“ honour and justice,” they said, “ we despise 
‘‘ the usurper of Greece, his threats, and his 

offers. Our friendship and Ais allegiance are 
« due to the lawful heir, to the young prince, 

6S Eatidem tirbcm plus in solis na-vibus piscatoniro abundare, 
quam illos in toto navigio. flabebat enim mille et sexcentas pis- 

catorias naves BelUcas autem sive roercatorias habebant 

inHnitffi multitudinis et portum tutissimum. Gunther, Hist. C. P. 
c.S.p.lO. « . , . 

Kadctwep UpMf oKo-etDv, ei,rreiv Se Mt, BeotfivrevTCiiv wapaSeKrcov 
e^LSvsrro rovTcovi. Nicetas in Alex. Conmeno, 1. iib C.9. p.34S. 

60 From the version of Vimere I adopt the well-sounding word 
«a/«nder, whidt is still used, I believe, in the Mediterranean. But 
had I written in French, I should have preferr.^ the orimnal and ex- 
pressive denomination of vesners or kmiisterst from tlie huUf or door, 
Which waa let down as a drawbridge but whidi, at sea, was closed 


who is seated among us, and to his father, the 
emperor Isaac, who has been deprived of his 
^‘ sceptre, his freedom, and his eyes, by the 
crime of an ungrateful brother. Let that bro- 
ther confess his guilt, and implore forgiveness, 
“ and we ourselves will intercede, that be may 
/‘ be permitted to live in affluence and security. 
“ But let him not insult us by a second message ; 
“ our reply will be made in arms, in the palace 
“of Constantinople.” 

On the tenth day of their encamp- 
ment at Scutari, the crusaders pre- theBtefhorui. 
pared themselves, as soldiers and as 
Catholics, for the passage of the Bosphorus. 
Perilous indeed was the adventure ; the stream 
-was broad and rapid; in a calm the current of 
the Euxine might drive down the liquid and 
unextinguishable fires of the Greeks ; and the 
opposite shores of Europe were defended by 
seventy thousand horse and foot in formidable 
array. On this memorable day, which happened 
to be bright and pleasant, the Latins were dis- 
tributed in six battles or divisions ; the first, or 
vanguard, w'as led by the count of Flanders, one 
of the most powerful of the Christian princes in 
the skill and number of his crossbows. The four 
successi ve battles of the French were commanded 
by his brother Henry, the counts of St. Pol and 
Blois, and Matthew of Montmorency ; the last 
of whom was honoured by the voluntary service 
of the marshal and nobles of Champagne. The 
sixth division, the rearguard and reserve of tlie 
army, was conducted by the marquis of Mont- 
ferral^ at the head of the Germans and Lom- 
bards. The chargers, saddled, with their long 
caparisons dragging on the ground, were em- 
barked in the flat palanders and the knights 
stood by the side of their horses, in complete 
armour, their helmets laced, and their lances in 
their hands. Their numerous trai n of seijemits ^ ^ 
and archers occupied the transports; and each 
transport was towed by the strength and swift- 
ness of a galley. The six divisions traversed the 
Bosphorus, without encountering an enemy or 
an obstacle ; to land the foremost was the wish, 
to* conquer or die w-as the resolution, of every 
division and of every soldier. Jealous of the 
pre-eminence of danger, the knights in their 
heavy armour leaped into the sea, when it rose 
as high as their girdle ; the seijeants and archers 
were animated by their valour ; and the squires, 
letting down the drawbridges of the palanders, 
led tlie horses to the shore. Before the squadrons 
could mount, and form, and couch their lances, 
the seventy thousand Greeks had vanished from 
their sight ; the timid Alexius gave the exampile 
to his troops ; and it was only by the plunder of 
his rich pavilions that the Latins were informed 
that they had fought against an emperor. In 
the first consternation of the flying enemy, they 
resolved, by a double attack, to open the entrance 
of the harbour. The tower of Galata,^^ in the 

iuito the side of the ship (see Ducange au VilleliardoiiHi, No. 14. and 
Joinville, p. 27. 2S. fedit- du Louvre). 

61 To avoid the vague expressions of followers. See- I use. after 
liruiditardonin^ the word ^erjmnts for all horsemen who were not 
knights. There were serieants at arms, and serjeants at law ; and if 
we visit the parade and We»tminsta:-hall, we may observe the strange 
result of the distinction {Xhicange, Glossar. Latin. Servknies, Sac. tom. 
Vi. n, 2546-251,). 

62 it is needles!, to observe, that on the subject of Galata, the chain, 
&c. Docange is accurate and full. Consult likewise the proper chajiters 
rf the G. F. Christiana of the same author. The inhabitants of Galata 
were so vain and igiiorant, tliat they applied to themselves St. Paul's 
EpisUeW the Galatians. 
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suburb of Pera, was attacked and stormed by 
the French, while the Venetians assumed the 
more difficult task of forcing the boom or chain 
that was stretched from tliat tower to the Byzan- 
tine shore. After some fruitless attempts, their 
intrepid perseverance prevailed : twenty ships of 
war, the relics of the Grecian navy, were either 
sunk or taken : the enormous and massy links of 
iron were cut asunder by the shears, or broken 
by the weight, of the galleys ; and the Ve- 
netian fleet, safe and triumphant, rode at anchor 
in the port of Constantinople, By these daring 
achievements, a remnant of twenty thousand La- 
tins solicited the licence of besieging a capital 
which contained above four hundred thousand 
inhabitants, 64 able, though not willing, to bear 
arms in the defence of their country. Such an 
account would indeed suppose a population of 
near two millions ; but whatever abatement may 
be required in the numbers of the Greeks, the 
hdi^ of those numbers will equally exalt the 
fearless spirit of their assailants. 

First siege In the choice of the attack, the 

French and Venetians were divided 
by their habits of life and warfare. 

July 7 -is. q'he former affirmed with truth, that 
Constantinople was most accessible on the side 
of the sea and the harbour. The latter might 
assert with honour, that they had long enough 
trusted their lives and fortunes to a frail bark 
and a precarious element, and loudly demanded 
a trial of knighthood, a firm ground, and a 
close onset, either on foot or horseback. After 
a prudent compromise, of employing the two 
nations by sea and land, in the service best 
suited to their character, the fleet covering the 
army, tliey both proceeded from the entrance to 
the extremity of the harbour : the stone bridge 
of the river was hastily repaired ; and the six 
battles of the French formed their encampment 
against the front of the capital, the basis of the 
triangle which runs about four miles from the 
port to the Propontis. 6^ On the edge of a broad 
ditch, at the foot of a lofty rampart, they had 
leisure to contemplate the difficulties of their 
enterprise. The gates to the right and left of 
their narrow camp poured forth frequent sallies 
of cavalry and light infantry, which cut off 
their straggler.s, swept the country of provisions, 
sounded the alarm five or six times in the course 
of each day, and compelled them to plant a pal- 
Hsade, and sink an entrenchment, for their im- 
mediate safety. In the supplies and convoys 
the Venetians had been too sparing, or the 
Franks too voracious : the usual complaints of 
hunger and scarcity were heard, and perhaps 
felt ; their stock of flour would be exhausted in 
three weeks; and their disgust of salt meat 
tempted them to taste the flesh of their horses. 
The trembling usurper was supported by Theo- 
dore Lascaris, his son-in-law, a valiant youth, 
who aspired to save and to rule lus country; 

The vessel that broke the chain -was named the Eaele, Amtila 
CDanilol. Chrmicon, p. 322,), which Blondus (de Oestis Venet.) has 
changed into Aqttth tne north wind. Ducange, Observations, No. 83. 
malntaim the latter reading j but he had not seen the respectable test 
®f ]>andQio> nor did he eaough consider the topography irf the barhoux. 

south-east would have been, a more effectual wind. 

M Quatre cens mil homes on plus (Villeliardouin, No. t34<)> must 
be understood of rsen of a military age. Le Bean (Hist, dn Bas Em- 
pire, tom,3cs:. p. 417.) allows Constantinople a million of inhabitants, 
til whom 60j(Kj0 horse, and an infinite numlxsr of foot sefidim. In 
its present deeay, the capital of tire Ottoman empire Ktay ocmhifei 
'BK^OUO sodUi Travda, vcd. ii. p. 401, 402.) j but Turks 


the Greeks, regardless of that country, were 
awakened to the defence of their religion ; but 
their firmest hope was in the strength and spirit 
of the Varangian guards, of the Danes and 
English, as they arc named in the writers of the 
times. 66 After ten days’ incessant labour, the 
ground was levelled, the ditch filled, the ap- 
proaches of the besiegers were regularly made, 
and two hundred and fifty engines of assault 
exercised their various powers to clear the ram- 
part, to batter the walls, and to sap the found- 
ations. On the first appearance of a breach, 
the scaling-ladders were applied ; the numbers 
that defended the vantage-ground repulsed and 
oppressed the adventurous Latins ; but they 
admired the resolution of fifteen knights and 
Serjeants, who had gained the ascent, and main- 
tained their perilous station till they were pre- 
cipitated or made prisoners by the Imperial 
guards. On the side of the harbour the naval 
attack was more successfully conducted by the 
Venetians ; and that industrious people employed 
every resource that w'as known and practised 
before the invention of gunpowder. A double 
line, three bowshots in front, was formed by 
the galleys and ships ; and the swift motion of 
the former was supported by the w'eight and 
loftiness of the latter, w'hose decks, and poops, 
and turret, were the platforms of military en- 
gines, that discharged their shot over the heads 
of the first line. The soldiers, who leaped from 
the galleys on shore, immediately planted and 
ascended their scaling-ladders, while the large 
ships, advancing more slowly into the intervals, 
and lowering a drawbridge, opened a way 
through the air from their masts to the rampart. 
In the midst of tlie conflict, the doge, a venerable 
and conspicuous form, stood aloft, in complete 
armour, on the prow of his galley. The great 
standard of St. Mark was displayed before him ; 
his threats, promises, and exhortations, urged 
the diligence of the rowers ; his vessel was the 
first that struck; and Dandolo was the first 
warrior on the shore. The nations admired the 
magnanimity of the blind old man, -without re- 
flecting that his age and infirmities diminished 
the price of life, and enhanced the value of im- 
mortal glory. Oil a sudden, by an invisible 
hand (for the standard-bearer was probably 
slain), the banner of the republic was fixed on 
the rampart; fwenty-five towers were rapidly 
occupied; and, by the cruel expedient of fire, 
the Greeks were driven from the adjacent quar- 
ter. The doge had dcspatclied the intelligence 
of his success, wlien he -w-as checked by the dan- 
ger of his confederates. Nobly declaring, that 
he would rather die with the pilgrims than gain 
a victory by their destruction. Dandolo relin- 
quished his advantage, recalled his troops, and 
hastened to the scene of action. He found the 
six weary diminutive of the French en- 

compassed by sixty squadrons of the Greek 

keep no registers, and as circumstances are fallacious, it is impossible 
to ascertjun (Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabic, tom. i. p. 18, 19.) the real 
populousness of their cities. 

65 On the most correct plans of Constantinople, I know not how to 
measure more than 4(XK} paces. Yet Villehardouin compute the 
space at three leagues (No. If his eye were not deceived, he 
must reokem by the old Gallic league of 1500 paces, which might still 
be used in Champagne. 

66 The Guards, the Vanangi, are styled by Villeliardouin (No. 89. 

Banois avec Icnrs haches. -Whatever had been 
their origin, a r reiich pilgrim couUl not be xxiistaken iu tlie nations of 
which tiiey were at that tune composed* 
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cavalry, the least of which was^morc numerous 
than the largest of their divisions. Shame and 
despair had provoked Alexius to the last effort 
of a general sally ; but he was awed by the firm 
order and manly aspect of the Latins ; and, after 
skirmishing at a distance, withdrew his troops in 
the close of the evening. The silence or tumult 
of the night exasperated his fears ; and the timid 
usurper, collecting a treasure of ten thousand 
pounds of gold, basely deserted his wife, his 
people, and his fortune; threw himself into a 
bark, stole through the Bosphorus, and landed 
in sliaineful safety in an obscure harbour of 
Thrace. As soon as they were apprised of 
his flight, the Greek nobles sought pardon 
and peace in the dungeon where the blind 
Isaac expected each hour the visit of the exe- 
cutioner. Again saved and exalted by the 
vicissitudes of fortune, the captive in his Im- 
perial robes was replaced on the throne, and 
surrounded with prostrate slaves, whose real 
terror and affected joy he was incapable of dis- 
cerning. At tlie dawn of day hostilities were 
suspended ; and the Latin chiefs were surprised 
by a message from the lawful and reigning em- 
peror, who was impatient to embrace his son, 
and to reward his generous deliverers.C7 j 

Restoration of Blit these geiicrous deliverers were 
isLoAngefus, unwilHug to relcasc their hostage, i 
till they had obtained from his father 
July 19. the payment, or at least the promise, 
of their recorapence. They chose four ambas- 
sadors, Matthew of Montmorency, our historian 
the marshal of Champagne, and two Venetians, 
to congratulate the em])eror. The gates were 
thrown open on their approach, the streets on 
both sides were lined with tlie battle-axes of 
the Danish and English guard; the presence- 
chamber glittered with gold and jewels, the false 
substitutes of virtue and power ; by the side of 
the blind Isaac, his wife was seated, the sister of 
the king of Hungary; and by her appearance, 
the noble matrons of Greece were drawn from 
their domestic retirement, and mingled with the 
circle of senators and soldiers. The Latins, by 
the mouth of the marshal, spoke like men, con- 
scious of their merits, but who respected the 
work of their owm hands; and the emperor 
clearly understood, that his son’s engagement 
with Venice and the pilgrims must be ratified 
without hesitation or delay. Withdraw'ing into 
a private chamber with the empress, a chamber- 
lain, an interpreter, and the four ambassadors, 
the father of young Alexius enquired with some 
anxiety into the nature of his stipulations. The 
submission of the Eastern empire to the pope, 
the succour of the Holy Land, and a present 
contribution of tw’^o hundred thousand marks of 
silver — “ These conditions are weighty,” was 
his prudent reply ; “ they are hard to accept, and 
“ difficult to perform. But no conditions can 

exceed the measure of your services, and de- 

67 For the first siege and conquest of Constantinople, we may read 
the original letter oF the crusaders to Innocent III. Cresta, c- 91. 
p.S33,534^ Villehardouin, No. 75—99. Nicetas in Alesio Comnen, 

1. iii. c, 10. p.3d9— SSy. Dandolo, in Chron. p-3iJ2- Gunther, and his 
abbot Martin, were not yet returned from their obstinate pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, or St. John d’Acre, where Uie greatest part of the com- 
patte had died of the plague. 

68 Compare, in the rude energy of Villehardouin (No. 6C. 100.}, the 

indde and outside views of Constantinople, and their impression on 
die minds of the pilgrims : cette ville (says he) que de toutes les autres 
dre souveraine. See the parallel passages of Fulcherius Camotensis, 
Hist. Hi«rosol. 1. i. c, 4. and Will, Tyr. ii. 3. xx. 26. ' J 


“ serts.” After this satisfactory assurance, tlie 
barons mounted on horseback, and introduced 
the heir of Constantinople to the city and pa- 
lace : his youth and marvellous adventures en- 
gaged every heart in his favour, and Alexius 
was solemnly crowned with his father in the 
dome of St. Sophia. In the first days of his 
reign, the people, already blessed with the re- 
storation of plenty and peace, was delighted by 
the joyful catastrophe of tlie tragedy; and the 
; discontent of the nobles, their regret, and their 
fears, were covered by the polished surface of 
pleasure and loyalty. The mixture of two dis- 
cordant nations in the same capital might have 
been pregnant with mischief and danger ; and 
the suburb of Galata, or Pera, was assigned for 
the quarters of the French and Venetians. But 
the liberty of trade and familiar intercourse was 
allowed between the friendly nations ; and each 
day the pilgrims were tempted by devotion or 
curiosity to visit the churches and palaces of 
Constantinople. Their rude minds, insensible 
perhaps of the finer arts, were astonished by the 
magnificent scenery; and the poverty of their 
native towms enhanced the populousness and 
riches of the first metropolis of Christendom. 
Descending from his state, young Alexius was 
prompted by interest and gratitude to repeat his 
frequent and familiar visits to his Latin allies; 
and in the freedom of the table, the gay petu- 
lance of the French sometimes forgot the em- 
peror of the East. 69 In their most serious 
conferences, it was agreed, that the rc-union of 
the two churches must be the result of patience 
and time ; but avarice was less tractable than zeal ; 
and a large sum w^as instantly disbursed to ap- 
pease the wants, and silence the importunity, of 
the crusaders. 70 Alexius was alarmed by the 
approaching hour of their departure : their ab- 
sence might have relieved him from the engage- 
ment which he was yet incapable of performing ; 
but his friends would have left him, naked and 
alone, to the caprice and prejudice of a per- 
fidious nation. He wished to bribe their stay, 
the delay of a year, by undertaking to defray 
their expense, and to satisfy, in their name, the 
freight of the Venetian vessels. The offer was 
agitated in the council of the barons ; and, after 
a repetition of their debates and scruples, a ma- 
jority of votes again acquiesced in the advice of 
the doge and the prayer of the young emperor. 
At the price of sixteen hundred pounds of gold, 
he prevailed on the marquis of Montferrat to 
lead him wdth an army round the provinces of 
Europe ; to establish his authority, and pursue 
his uncle, w'hile Constantinople was awed by the 
presence of Baldwin and Ills confederates of 
France and Flanders. The expedition was suc- 
cessful ; the blind emperor exulted in the success 
of his arms, and listened to the predictions of 
his flatterers, tliat the same Providence which 
had raised him from the dungeon to the throne, 

69 As they played at dice, the I^tins toot off his diadem, and 
Clapps on his head a woollen or ^ hairy cap, to ,*€yoXoirp«Tre? xat 
naykXet^crrtrtf Kar€ppwaiv€v ovopLa (Nicetas, 35B.)* Jf these mexxy 
companions were Venetians^ it was the insolence of trade and a coru'^ 

”'70^fllSiardonin, No. 101. Dandolo, p. 322. The doge affirms, 
that the Venetians were paid more slowly ffian the French; but he 
owns, that Ihe histories of the two nations difiVrecl on that subject. 
Had he read Villdiardouin ? The Greeks complained, howey^er , quod 
totius Graecire opes transtulisset. (Gunther, Hist. C. F. c. 130* See 
the lamentations and iUTectivea of Nicetas (p. 365.}, 
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would heal his gout, restore his sight, and watch 
over the long prosperity of his reign. Yet the 
mind of the suspicious old man was tormented 
by the rising glories of his son; nor could his 
pride conceal from his envy, that, while his own 
name was pronounced in faint and reluctant ac- 
clamations, the royal youth was the theme of 
spontaneous and universal praise. 7 1 

By the recent invasion, the Greeks 

were awakened from a dream of nine 
Latins. ccnturies ; from the vain presump- 
tion that the capital of the Koman empire was 
impregnable to foreign arms. The strangers of 
the West had violated the city, and bestowed 
the sceptre, of Constantine: their Imperial 
clients soon became as unpopular as themselves ; 
the well-known vices of Isaac were rendered still 
more contemptible by his infirmities, and the 
young Alexius was hated as an apostate, who 
had renounced the manners and religion of his 
country. His secret covenant with the Latins 
was divulged or suspected; the people, and 
especially the clergy, were devoutly attached to 
their' frith and superstition; and every convent, 
and every shop, resounded with the danger of 
the church, and the tyranny of the pope. 72 An 
empty treasury could ill supply the demands of 
regal luxury and foreign extortion : the Greeks 
refused to avert, by a general tax, the impend- 
ing evils of servitude and pillage; the oppres- 
sion of the rich excited a more dangerous and 
personal resentment ; and if the emperor melted 
the plate, and despoiled the images, of the sanc- 
tuary, he seemed to justify the complaints of 
heresy and sacrilege. During the absence of 
marquis Boniface and his Imperial pupil, 
Constantinople was visited with a calamity 
which might be justly imputed to the zeal and 
indiscretion of die Flemish pilgrims.73 In one 
of their visits to the city, they were scandalised 
by the aspect of a mosch or synagogue, in which 
one God was worshipped, without a partner or 
a son. Their effectual mode of controversy was 
to attack the infidels with the sw'ord, and their 
habitation with fire : but the infidels, and some 
Christian neighbours, presumed to defend tlieir 
lives and properties; and the flames Avhich 
bigotry had kindled consumed the most ortho- 
dox and innocent structures. During eight 
days and nights, the conflagration spread above 
a league in front,* from the harbour to the Pro- 
pontis, over the thickest and most populous 
regions of the city. It is not easy to count the 
stately churclies and palaces that were reduced 
to a smoking ruin, to value the merchandise that 
perished in the trading streets, or to number the 
families that were involved in the common de- 
struction. By this outrage, wdiich the doge and 
the barons in vain affected to disclaim, the name 
of the Latins became still more unpopular; and 
the colony of that nation, above fifteen thousand 
persons, consulted their safety in a hasty retreat 

Alexius Conanenus occupies three books in Nicetas, 
p. 291— .wa. The short restoration of Isaac and his son is despatched 
V3 five chapters, p. 352— 362. ^ 

72 Wlien Nicetas reproaches Alexius for hia impioiM; league, he ' 
b^ows the harshest names on the pope’s new relfion, jite^ap xtu 
ttroTrtoTmrop - - - -rra.fieKTpomrv vurremt; - - - ra» r«w nifnra' trpovouuav 
Koawu^ - - . - r« xai pLer»mt.veri.v renv woSiamv ifauaiote 

{p, 548.). huch was the sincere language of every Greek to the 
w the empire. 

speciHeft the 

(tXa/uvvec), though he is wrong in supposing it an ancient 


from the city to^ the protection of their standard 
in the suburb of Pera, The emperor returned 
in triumph ; but the firmest and most dexterous 
policy would have been insufficient to steer him 
through the tempest, which overwhelmed the 
person and government of that unhappy youth. 
His own mclination, and his father’s advice, 
attached him to Ms benefactors ; but Alexius 
hesitated betw'een gratitude and patriotism, be- 
tween the fear of his subjects and of his allies. 74 
By his feeble and fluctuating conduct he lost 
the esteem and confidence of both ; and, while 
he invited the marquis of Montferrat to occupy 
the palace, he suffered the nobles to conspire, 
and the people to arm, for tbe^ deliverance of 
their country. Regardless of his painful situ- 
ation, the Latin chiefs repeated their demands, 
resented his delays, suspected his intentions, and 
exacted a decisive answer of peace or war. The 
haughty summons was delivered by three French 
knights and three Venetian deputies, who girded 
their swords, mounted their horses, pierced 
through the angry multitude, and entered, with 
a fearless countenance, the palace and presence 
of the Greek emperor. In a peremptory tone, 
they recapitulated their services and his engage- 
ments; and boldly declared, that unless their 
just claims were fully and immediately satisfied, 
they should no longer hold him either as a sove- 
reign or a friend. After this defiance, the first 
that had ever wounded an Imperial ear, they 
departed without betraying any symptoms of 
fear ; but their escape from a servile palace and 
a furious city astonished the ambassadors them- 
selves; and their return to the camp was the 
signal of mutual hostility. 

Among the Greeks, all authority 
and wisdom were overborne by the neweti.^ 
impetuous multitude, who mistook 
their rage for valour, their numbers for strength, 
and their fanaticism for the support and inspir- 
ation of Heaven. In the eyes of both nations 
Alexius was false and contemptible ; the base 
and spurious race of the Angeli was rejected 
with clamorous disdain; and the jieople of 
Constantinople encompassed tlie senate, to de- 
mand at tlieir hands a more wortliy emperor. 
To every senator, conspicuous by his birth or 
dignity, they successively presented the purple : 
by each senator the deadly garment was re- 
pulsed : the contest lasted three days ; and we 
may learn from the historian Nicetas, one of the 
members of the assembly, that fear and weak- 
ness w€^re the guardians of their loyalty. A 
phantom, who vanished in oblivion, was forcibly 
proclaimed by the crowd ; 75 but the author of 
the tumult, and the leader of the war, was a 
prince of the house of Ducas ; and his common 
appellation of Alexius must be discriminated 
by the epithet of Mourzoufle,76 which in the 
vulgar idiom expressed the close junction of his 
black and shaggy eye-brows. At once a pa- 


74 Compare the suspicions and complaints of mcetas (p. 3.59— .362.) 
•with the blunt char^jes of Baldwin of Flanders (Gesta Innocait. III. 
c- 92. p.,534.), cum patriarcha et mole nobilium, nobis proinissis per- 
jurua et memlax. 

76 His name was Nicholas Canabus; he deserved the praise o? 
Nicetas and the ven/jeance of Mourzoufle (p.3(;2.). 

76 Villehardoxxiu (No. 116.) sp<?aks of him as a favourite, without 
knowing that he was a prince of the blood, A)igelu!t and Ducas. Du 
cange, who pries into every corner, believes him to be the sou of Isaac 
Ducas Sebastocrator, and second cousin of young Alexius. 
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triot and a courtier, the porfulious Mourzoufle, 
who was not destitute of cunning and courage, 
opposed the Latins both in speech and action, 
iutluined the passions and prejudices of the 
Greeks, and insinuated himself into the favour 
and confidence of Alexius, who trusted him 
with the office of great chamberlain, and tinged 
his buskins with the colours of royalty. At the 
dead of night, he rushed into the bedchamber 
with an affrighted aspect, exclaiming that the 
palace was attacked by the people and betrayed 
by the guards. Starting from his couch, the 
unsuspecting prince threw himself into the arms 
of his enemy, who had contrived his escape by a 
private staircase. But that staircase terminated 
Alexius and his hi a prison; Alexius was seized, 
by st^PPcd and loaded with chains ; 

Feb. 8, and, after tasting some days the 
bitterness of death, he W'as poisoned, or stran- 
gled, or beaten v'ith clubs, at the command, 
or in the presence, of the tyrant. The emperor 
Isaac Angelus soon followed his son to the 
grave, and Monrzoufle, perhaps, might spare 
the superfluous crime of hastening the extinc- 
tion and Impotence and blindness. 

Second siege. death of the emperors, and 

januaxy-Aprii. the usurpation of Mourzouflc, had 
changed the nature of the quarrel. It was no 
longer the disagreement of allies who over-valued 
their services, or neglected their obligations : the 
French and Venetians forgot their complaints 
against Alexius, dropped a tear on the untimely 
fate of their companion, and swore revenge 
against the perfidious nation who had crowned 
his assassin. Yet the prudent doge was still 
inclined to negotiate ; he asked as a debt, a sub- 
sidy, or a fine, fifty thousand pounds of gold, 
about two millions sterling ; nor would the con- 
ference have been abruptly broken, if the zeal, 
or policy, of Mourzoufie had not refused to 
sacrifice the Greek church to the safety of the 
state. 77 Amidst the invectives of his foreign 
and domestic enemies, we may discern, that he 
was not uiworthy of the character wffiich he 
had assumed, of the public champion*, the 
second siege of Constantinople was far more 
laborious' than the first; the treasury was re- 
plenished, and discipline was restored, by a 
severe inquisition into the abuses of the former 
reign; and Mourzoufie, an iron mace in his 
hand, visiting the posts, and affecting the port 
and aspect of a warrior, was an object of terror 
to his soldiers, at least, and to his kinsmen. 
Ikffore and after the death of Alexius, the 
Greeks made two vigorous and w^ell-conducted 
attemi>ts to burn the navy in the harbour ; but 
the skill and courage of the Venetians repulsed 
the fireships; and the vagrant flames wasted 
themselves without injury in the sea.7S In a 
nocturnal sally the Greek emperor was van- 
quished by Henry, brother of the count of 
Flanders : the advantages of number and sur- 
prise aggravated the shame of liis defeat; his 

77 This ■probable in itself, and attested by Nicetas 

S I. 565.), is omitted as scandalous by the delicacy of Dandolo and 
illehardouin. 

78 Baldwin mentions both attempts to fire tlie fleet (Gest. c. 92. 
p. 534, 655.); Villehardouin (No. IIS— 115.) only de.scribes die first. 
It is remarkable, that neither of these ■warriors observe any peculiar 
properties in the Greek fire. 

79 Ducange (No. 119.) pours fbrtli a torrent of learning on the Gon- 
famn lntj)enaL This banner of die Virgin is shown at Venice as a 


buckler was found on the. field of battle; and 
the Imperial standard, 70 a divine image of the 
Virgin, was presented, as a trophy and a relic, 
to the Cistercian monks, the disciples of St. Ber- 
nard. Near three months, without excepting 
the holy season of Lent, were consumed in 
skirmishes and preparations, before the Latins 
w'ere ready or resolved for a general assault. 
The land fortifications bad been found impreg- 
nable; and the Venetian pilots represented, 
that on the shore of the Propontis, the anchor- 
age was unsafe, and the ships must be driven 
by the current far away to the straits of the 
Hellespont ; a prospect not unpleasing to the 
reluctant pilgrims, who sought eveiy oppor- 
tunity of breaking the army. From the har- 
bour, therefore, the assault was determined by 
the assailants, and expected by tfie besieged; 
and the emperor had placed his scarlet pavilions 
on a neighbouring height, to direct and animate 
the efforts of his troops. A fearless spectator, 
wffiose mind could entertain the ideas of pomp 
and pleasure, might have admired the long array 
of two embattled armies, which extended above 
half a league, the one on the ships and galleys, 
the other on the walls and towers raised above 
the ordinary level by several stages of wooden 
turrets. Their first fury was spent in the dis- 
charge of darts, stone.s, and fire, from the en- 
gines; but the water was deep; the French 
w'ere bold ; the Venetians were skilful ; they 
approached the walls ; and a desperate conflict 
of swords, spears, and battle-axes, was fought 
on the trembling bridges that grappled the 
floating, to the stable, batteries. In more than 
an hundred places, the assault was urged, and 
the defence was sustained ; till the superiority 
of ground and numbers finally prevailed, and 
the Latin trumpets sounded a retreat. On the 
ensuing days, the attack w as renewed with equal 
vigour, and a similar event ; and, in the night, 
the doge and the bai'ons held a council, appre- 
hensive only for the public danger : not a voice 
pronounced the words of escape or treaty ; and 
each warrior, according to his temper, embraced 
the hope of victory, or the assurance of a glo- 
rious death. so By the experience of the former 
siege, tlie Greeks -were instructed, but the 
Latins were animated ; and the knowledge that 
Constantinople 7nigfit be taken, was of more 
avail than the local precautions which that 
knowledge had inspired for its defence. In the 
third assault, tw-o ships were linked together to 
double their strength ; a strong north wind 
drove them on the shore ; tlie bishops of Troyes 
and Soissons led the van; and the auspicious 
names of tlie Pilgrim and the Paradise resounded 
along the line. si The episcopal banners W'crc? 
displayed on the walls; an hundred marks of 
silver had been promised to the first adventurers; 
and if their reward was intercepted by death, 
their names have been immortalised by fame. 
Four towers were scaled; three gates were 

trophy and relict if it be genuine, the pious doge must have cheated 
the monks of Oiteaux. 

SO Villehardouin (No. 126.) confesses, that mult ere grant peril ; 
and Guntlterus (Hist. C. B. c. 15.) affirms, that nulla spes vjetorise 
arridere poterat. Yet the knight despises those who thought of 
flight, and the monk praises his countrymen -who were resolved on 
death. 

81 Baldwin, and all the ■writers, honour the names of these tvro 
“ galleys feUdl auspicio. . 
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burst openj and the French knights, who 
might tremble on tlie waves, felt themselves 
invincible on horseback on the solid ground. 
Shall I relate that the thousands who guarded 
tlie emperor’s person, fled on the approach, and 
before the lance, of a single warrior? Their 
ignominious flight is attested by their country- 
man Nicetas : an army of phantoms marched 
with the French hero, and he was magnified to 
a giant in the eyes of the Greeks. SQ' While the 
fugitives deserted their posts and cast away 
their anns, the Latins entered the city under 
the banners of their leaders ; the streets and gates 
opened for their passage; and either design or 
accident kindled a third conflagration, which 
consumed in a few hours the measure of three 
of the largest cities of France. 83 In the close 
of the evening, the barons checked their troops, 
and fortified their stations : they were awed by 
the extent and populousness of the capital, which 
might yet require the labour of a month, if the 
churches and palaces were conscious of their 
internal strength. But in the morning, a sup- 
pliant procession, with crosses and images, an- 
nounced the submission of the Greeks, and 
deprecated the wrath of tiie conquerors; the 
usurjier escaped through the golden gate ; the 
palaces of Blachernm and Boucoleon were oc- 
cupied by the count of Flanders and the mar- 
quis of Montferrat; and the empire, which 
still bore the name of Constantine, and the title 
of Roman, was subverted by the arms of the 
Latin pilgrims. 8^ 

poisge of Constantinople had been taken by 
consuatinopie. storm ; and no restraints, except 
those of religion and humanity, were imposed on 
the conquerors by the laws of war. Boniface, 
marquis of Montferrat, still acted as their ge- 
neral ; and the Greeks, who revered his name 
as that of their future sovereign, were heard to 
exclaim in a lamentable tone, “ Holy marquis- 
“ king, have mercy upon us 1” His prudence or 
compassion opened the gates of the city to the 
fugitives; and he exhorted the soldiers of the 
cross to spare the lives of their fellow- Christians. 
The streams of blood that flow down the pages of 
Nicetas, may be reduced to the slaughter of two 
thousand of his unresisting countrymen ; 83 and 
the greater part w^as massacred, not by the stran- 
gers, but by the Latins, wdio had been driven 
from the city, and who exercised the revenge of 
a triumphant faction. Yet of these exiles, some 
were less mindful of injuries than of benefits ; 
and Nicetas himself was indebted for his safety 
to the generosity of a Venetian merchant. Pojie 
Innocent the Third accuses the pilgrims of re- 
specting, in their lust, neither age, nor sex, nor 
religious profession ; and bitterly laments that 
the deeds of darkness, fornication, adultery, and 
incest, were perpetrated in open day ; and that 

82 With an allusion to Homer, Nicetas calls him Awea onyoto?, 
nine orgyas, or elgJjteen yards high, a stature whieh would, indeed, 
have escttsed the terror ctf the Giwk. On this occasion, the historian 
seems fendar of the raarvelious, than of his country, or perhaps of 
truth. JBaldwin exclaims in the worda cF the psalmist, persequitur 
onus ex nobis centum alienos. 

83 VilMiardouin (No. 130.) is again ignorant of the authors offftit 
more legitimate fire, which is ascribed by Gunther to a quidam comes 
a'eutomcus (c. 14.), They seem ashamed, the incaidlsoiesJ 

84 Pot the second siege and conquest of ConstaUthioirfe, see VilTe- 

bardoaia. (No. 113—152.), Baldwin’s Ud to ISnooent III. 

(Gesta, c. 92. p. 534—5.37.1, with the whtde r^gn ojF Mouxzoufle, In 
Nicetas (p. 3fi5— 375.) ; and Iwrrow some hints :&om Ifeidolo (Chron- 


noblo matrons and holy nuns wore polluted by 
the grooms and peasants of the Calliolic camp.8fi 
It is indeed probable that the licence of victory 
prompted and covered a multitude of sins ; but 
it is certain, that the cajiital of the East contained 
a stock of venal or willing beauty, siilficient to 
satiate the desires of twenty thousand pilgrims ; 
and female prisoners were no longer subject to 
the right or abuse of domestic shivery. The 
marquis of Montferrat was the patron of disci- 
pline and decency ; the count of Flanders was 
the mirror of chastity : they had forbidden, under 
pain of death, the rape of married women, or 
virgins, or mins ; and the proclamation was some- 
times invoked by the vanquished 87 and respected 
by the victors. Their cruelty and lust were 
moderated by the authority of the chiefs, and 
feelings of the soldiers; for we arc no longer 
describing an irruption of the nortliern savages ; 
and however ferocious they miglit still appear, 
time, policy, and religion, had civilised the 
manners of the French, and still more of the 
Italians. But a free scope was allowed to their 
avarice, which was glutted, even in the holy 
week, by the pillage of Constantinople. The 
right of victory, unshackled by any promise or 
treaty, had confiscated the public and private 
wealth of the Greeks ; and every hand, accord- 
ing to its size and strength, might law’fully exe- 
cute the sentence and seize the forfeiture. A 
portable and universal standai'd of exchange was 
found in the coined and uncoined metals of gold 
and silver, which each captor, at home or abroad, 
might convert into the possessions most suitable 
to his temper and situation. Of the treasures, 
which trade and luxury had accumulated, the 
silks, velvets, furs, the gems, spices, and rich 
moveables, were the most precious, as they could 
not be procured for money in the ruder coun- 
tries of Europe. An order of rapine Division of the 
was instituted ; nor was the share of spoil, 
each individual abandoned to industry or chance. 
Under the tremendous penalties of perjury, 
excommunication and death, the Latins were 
bound to deliver their plunder into the common 
stock ; three churches were selected for the de- 
posit and distribution of the spoil : a single share 
was allotted to a foot soldier; two for a serjeant 
on horseback; four to a knight; and larger 
proportions according to the rank and merit of 
the barons and princes. For violating this sa- 
cred engagement, a knight, belonging to the 
count of St. Pol, was hanged with his shield 
and coat of arms round his neck : his example 
might render similar offenders more artful and 
discreet; but avarice was more powerful than 
fear; and it is generally believed, that the se- 
cret far exceeded the acknowledged plunder. 
Yet the magnitude of the prize surpassed the 
largest scale of experience or expectation, ss Af- 

oracle of the Erythi-TBan sibyl, of a great anTminent on tlie Hadriatic, 
under a blind chief, against Byzaiitium, &c. Curious enough, wex-e 
tiieprechction anterior to the fact. 

85 Ceciderunttamen eS die civium quasi duo rnillia, (fee. (Gunther, 
c. 18.) .Aritlimetic is an excellent touchstone to try the anqnifications 
of passion and rhetoric. 

86 (iuidam (says Innocent III., Gest^ c. 94. p. 538.) nec religion!, 
nec setati, nec sexui pepercerunt ; sed fomicationea, adulteria, et in- 
cestus in oculis omnium exercentes, non solum maritatas et viduas, 
sed et matronas et virgines Deoque dicatas, exposuerunt spuraitiia 
garcionum. Villehardouin takes no notice of these common incidents. 

87 Nicetas saved, and afterwards married, a noble virgin (p. 380.), 

whom a soldier, «7n- ttoXXoic wy}Sov eTrtfipa3/jtti>/ji,a>o^f had al- 

most violated in spite of the ci^oXat, cvroX/i.ara cvyeyopiyraiv, 

88 t)f the gaicral mass of wealth, Gunther observes, ut de paupen 
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ter the whole had been equally divided between, 
the French and Venetians, fifty thousand marks 
were deducted to satisfy the debts of the former 
and the demands of the latter. The residue of the 
French amounted to four hundred thousand 
marks of silver, 89 about eight hundred thousand 
pounds sterling : nor can I better appreciate the 
value of that sum in the public and private trans- 
actions of the age, than by defining it as seven 
times the annual revenue of the kingdom of 
England.9o 

Misery of the great revolution we enjoy 

Greeks, the singular felicity of comparing 
the narratives of Villehardouin and Nicetas, the 
opposite feelings of the marshal of Champagne 
and the Byzantine senator.91 At the first view 
it should seem that the wealth of Constantinople 
was only transferred from one nation to another ; 
and that the loss and sorrow of the Greeks is ex- 
actly balanced by the joy and advantage of the 
Latins. But in the miserable account of war, the 
gain is never equivalent to the loss, the pleasure 
to the pain ; the smiles of the Latins were tran- 
sient and fallacious ; the Greeks for ever wept 
over the ruins of their country ; and their real 
calamities were aggravated by sacrilege and 
mockery. What benefits accrued to the con- 
querors from the three fires which annihilated so 
vast a portion of the buildings and riches of the 
city ? What a stock of such things, as could 
neither be used nor transported, was maliciously 
or wantonly destroyed ! How much treasure 
was idly wasted in gaming, debauchery, and 
riot! And what precious objects were bartered 
for a vile price by the impatience or ignorance 
of the soldiers, whose reward was stolen by the 
base industry of the last of the Greeks ! These 
alone, %vho had nothing to lose, might derive 
some profit from the revolution ; but the misery 
of the upper ranks of society is strongly painted 
in the personal adventures of Nicetas himself. 
His stately palace bad been reduced to ashes in 
the second conflagration ; and the senator, with 
his family and friends, found an obscure shelter 
in another house which he possessed near the 
church of St. Sophia, It was the door of this 
mean habitation that his friend, the Venetian 
merchant, guarded in the disguise of a soldier, 
till Nicetas could save, by a precipitate flight, 
tlie relics of his fortune and the chastity of his 
daughter. In a cold wintry season, these fugi- 
tives, nursed in the lap of prosperity, departed on 
foot ; his wife was with child ; the desertion of 
their slaves compelled them to carry their bag- 
gage on their own shoulders ; and their women, 
whom they placed in tlie centre, were exhorted 
to conceal their beauty with dirt, instead of 
adorning it with paint and jewels. Every step 
was exposed to insult and danger : the threats of 

bus et advenis cives ditissimi redderentur (Hist. C. P. c. 18.), Ville- 
bardouin (No. 1S2,), that since the creation, ne fii tant gaignid dans 
une ’Bjlle ; Baldwin (Gesta, c. 92.), ut tantum tota non videatur possi- 
dere I.Atinita8. 

89 Villehardouin, No. 133-155. Instead of 400,000, there is a 
various reading of 500,000. The Venetians had offered to take the 
■whole booty, and to give 400 marks to each knight, 200 to each priest 
and horseman, and 100 to each foot soldier; they would have been 
great losers (Le Beau, Hist, du Bas-Empire, tom. jcx. p. 506. I know 
not from whence.)* 

90 At the council of Lyons (A. I>. 1245), the English ambassadors 
stated the revenue of the crown as below that of the foreign clergy, 
which amounted to 60,000 marks a year (Matthew Paris, p. 4ol. 
Hume's History of England, vol. ii. p. 170.), 

91 The disorders of the sack of Constantinople, and his o-wn adven- 
tures, are feelingly described hj Nicetas, p. 567 — 369, and in the 
Btatus Urb, C. P. p. 375—384. His conipIaint8> even of sacrilege^ are 


the strangers were less painful tlian the taunts of 
the plebeians, with whom they were now levelled j 
nor did the exiles breathe in safety till their 
mournful pilgrimage was concluded at Seiym- 
bria, above forty miles from the capital. On the 
way tliey overtook the patriarch, without attend- 
ance, and almost without apparel, riding on an 
ass, and reduced to a state of apostolical poverty, 
which, had it been voluntary, might perhaps 
have been meritorious. In the mean while, his 
desolate churches were profaned by the licen- 
tiousness and party zeal of the Latins- sacrilege and 
After stripping the gems and pearls, mockery, 
they converted the chalices into drinking cups ; 
their tables, on which they gamed and feasted, 
were covered with the pictures of Christ and the 
saints ; and they trampled under foot the most 
venerable objects of the Christian w'orship. In 
the cathedral of St. Sophia, the amjile veil of tlie 
sanctuary was rent asunder for the sake of the 
golden fringe ; and the altar, a monument of art 
and riches, was broken in pieces, and shared 
among the captors. Their mules and horses 
were laden with the wrought silver and gilt 
carvings, which they tore down from the doors 
and pulpit ; and if the beasts stumbled under 
the burden, they w’ere stabbed by their impa- 
tient drivers, and the holy pavement streamed 
with their impure blood. A prostitute was 
seated on the throne of the patriarch ; and that 
daughter of Belial, as she is styled, sung and 
danced in the church, to ridicule the hymns and 
processions of the Orientals. Nor were the re- 
positaries of the royal dead secure from violation: 
in the church of the Apostles, the tombs of the 
emperors were rifled ; and it is said, that after 
six centuries the coi-pse of Justinian was found 
without any signs of decay or putrefaction. In 
the streets, the French and Flemings clothed 
themselves and their horses in painted robes and 
flowing head-dresses of linen ; and the coarse 
intemperance of their feasts 9- insulted the splen- 
did sobriety of the East. To expose the arms of 
a people of scribes and scholars, they affected to 
display a pen, an inkhoni, and a sheet of paper, 
without discerning that the instruments of sci- 
ence and valour w'ere a^iA's feeble and useless in 
the hands of the modern Greeks. 

Their reputation and their Ian- Destruction of 
guage encouraged them, however, 
to despise the ignorance, and to overlook the 
progress, of the Latins. 93 In the love of the 
arts, the national difference was still more ob- 
vious and real ; the Greeks preserved with re-* 
verence the works of their ancestors, which they 
could not imitate; and, in the destruction of 
the statues of Constantinople, we are provoked 
to joixi in the complaints and invectives of the 
Byzantine historian. 9^ We have seen how the 


f rightly appreliend . — 

favourite dishes -were boiled buttocks of beef, salt jp 
soup made of garlic and sharp or sour herbs (p. 3" 


tk and peas, and 


'3 Nicetas uses very harsh eKpr^ssions, wap aypaMf/^arott 
reXeop«vasXnji<iyS»;Totc (Fragment, apud Pabric.Bjbliot,Grtec-toin.vi. 

llA \ rriito -umM-ar.'h strvri! !.-*e atrnnn'W tn 


of.thexiith>— ^ .. , 

Harris's FhiJolcf^cal Inquiries, p, iii. c. 9, 1 0, 1 1. 

94 Nicetas Chonaem Phrygia (the old Colossae of St, Paul) : be 
raised himself to the honours of senator, judge of the veil, and great 
logoth^ ; b^eld the fall of the empire, retired to Nice, and comi>osed 
an riaborate History £rom the deadi of Alexius ComnenuB to Ore reign 
of Henry, 
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are blended in the answer of Innocent® In the 
subversion of the Byzantine empire, he arraigns 
the vices of man, and adores the providence of 
God: the conquerors will be absolved or con- 
demned by their future conduct ; the validity of 
their treaty depends on the judgmentof St. Peterj 
but he iuculcates their most sacred duty of esta- 
blishing a just subordination of obedience and 
tribute, from the Greeks to the Latins, from the 
magistrate to the clergy, and from the clergy to 
the pope. 

DWllonrfth. 1“ of*® P""®- 

Gxeeic empire. Yincesj? the share oi the Venetians 
was more ample than that of the Latin emperor. 
No more than one fourth w'as appropriated to 
his domain ; a clear moiety of the remainder was 
reserved for Venice ; and the other moiety was 
distributed among the adventurers of France 
and Lombardy. The venerable Dandolo was 
proclaimed despot of Romania, and invested 
after the Greek fashion with the purple buskins. 
He ended at Constantinople his long and glo- 
rious life ; and if the prerogative was personal, 
the title was used by his successors till the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, witli the singular, 
though true, addition of lords of one fourth and 
a half of the Roman empire. ^ The doge, a 
slave of state, was seldom permitted to depart 
from the helm of the republic ; but his place 
was supplied by the bail, or regent, who ex- 
ercised a supreme jurisdiction over the colony , 
of Venetians; they possessed three of the eight 
quarters of the city ; and his independent tri- 
bunal was composed of six judges, four counsel- 
lors, two chamberlains, two fiscal advocates, and 
a constable- Their long experience of the Eastern 
trade enabled them to select their portion with 
discernment ; they had rashly accepted the do- 
minion and defence of Adrianople ; but it was 
the more reasonable aim of their policy to form 
a chain of factories, and cities, and islands, along 
the maritime coast, from tlie neighbourhood of 
Ragusa to the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. 
The labour and cost of such extensive conquests 
exhausted their treasury ; they abandoned their 
maxims of government, adopted a feudal system, 
and contented themselves with the homage of 
their nobles,-^ for the possessions which these pri- 
vate vassals undertook to reduce and maintain. 
And thus it was, that the family of Sanut ac- 
quired the duchy of Naxos, which involved the 
greatest part of tlie Archipelago. For the price 
of ten thousand marks, the republic purchased 
of the marquis of Montferrat the fertile island 
of Crete or Candia, with the ruins of an hundred 

6 The Epist’es of Innorent III. are a rich fund for the occlesiastScal 
and civil institution of the Latin empire of Constantinople ; and llie 
most important of these epistles (of wnich the collection, in 2 vols. In 
folio, is published by Stephen Baluze) are inserted in his Gesta, in 
Muratori, Script. Kirum Italicarum, tom. iii. pars i. c. 94—105. 

7 In the treaty of partition, most of the names are corrupted by the 
scribes : they niif?ht he restored, and a Rotxl map, suited to the last 
age of the %'/.Bntine empire, would be an improvement of geography. 
But, alas 1 D'Anville is no more ! 

8 Their style was domlnus quartse partis et dimidim imperii 
mani, till Giovanni, Uolfino, who was elected doge in the year 1556 
fSanuto, u. 5.50.641.). For the government of Constantinople, see 
.iPucange, wistolre de C.P. i. 37. 

9 Bucange (Hist, de C. P. ii. 6.) has marked the conquests made 
m iJve state or nobles of Venice of the islands of Candia, Corfu, Ce- 
phalonia, Zante, Naxos, Paros, Meios, Andros, Mycone, Scyro, Cea, 
p'wd X-enctnos. 

10 Boniface sold the isle of Candia, Ax^st 12. A.B. 1204. See the 
set in Sannto, p. 533- : but I cannot understand how it could be his 
another’s portion, or how she could be the daughter of an emi^eror 

11 In the yeajr 1212, the doge Peter Zani sent a colony to CaaadiiB, 
(S»twu fiwm. eve^f quarter of Venice. But in their 
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cities j but its improvement was stinted by 
the proud and narrow spirit of an aristocracy ; n 
and the wisest senators would confes.s that the 
sea, not the land, was the treasury of St. Mark. 
In the moiety of the adventurers, the marquis 
Boniface might claim the most liberal reward ; 
and, besides the isle of Crete, his exclusion from 
the throne was compensated by tlie royal title 
and the provinces beyond the Hellespont. But 
he prudently exchanged that distant and difficult 
conquest for the kingdom of Thessalonica or 
Macedonia, twelve days* journey from the capital, 
where he might be supported l)y the neighbour- 
ing powers of his brother-in-law the king of 
Hungary, His progress was hailed by the vo- 
luntary or reluctant acclamations of the natives ; 
and Greece, the proper and ancient Greece, 
again received a Latin conqueror, i ■ vvho trod with 
indifference that classic ground. He viewed with 
a careless eye the beauties of tlie valley ofTeinpe ; 
traversed with a cautious step the Straits of Tiier- 
mopylse ; occupied the unknown cities of Thebes, 
Athens, and Argos 5 and assaulted the fortifica- 
tions of Corinth and Napoli,^® which resi.sted 
his arms. The lots of the Latin pilgrims were 
regulated by chance, or choice, or subsequent 
exchange; and they abused, with intemperate 
• joy, their triumph over the lives and fortunes 
of a great people. After a minute survey of 
the provinces, they weighed in the scales of 
avarice the revenue of eacli district, the advan- 
tage of the situation, and the ample or scanty 
supplies for the maintenance of soklier.s and 
horses. Their presumption claimed and di- 
vided the long-lost dependencies of the Homan 
sceptre ; the Nile and Euphrates roiled through 
their imaginary realms ; and liappy was the war- 
rior who drew for his prize the palace of the 
Turkish sultan of Iconium.^‘t j not de- 
scend to the pedigree of families and the rent- 
roll of estates, but I wish to specify that the 
I counts of Blois and St. Pol w'cre invested with 
the duchy of Nice and the lordship of Demo- 
tica;t^ the principal fiefs were held by the ser- 
vice of constable, chamberlain, cup-bearer, butler, 
and chief cook; and our historian, Jeilrey of 
Villehardouin, obtained a fair establishment on 
the banks of the Hebrus, and united the double 
office of marshal of Champagne and Romania, 

: At the head of his knights and archers, each 
baron mounted on horseback to secure the pos- 
session of his share, and their first efforts were 
generally successful. But the public force w’^as 
weakened by their dispersion ; and a thousand 
quarrels must arise under a law, and among 

and frequent reliellions, the Candiots may be compared to the Corsi- 
cans under the yoke of Genoa ; and when I coinp.ire the accounts of 
Belon and Tournefort, I cannot discern much diticrence between the 
Venetian and the Turkish island- 

12 Villehardouin {No. 159, 160. 173-477.) and Nicetas (p.3S7-. 
394.) describe the expodltlon hi(o Greece of the marquis Ifoniface. 
The Choniate might derive his information from his brother Michael, 
archbishop of Athens, wboni he paints as an orator, a statestnan, and 
a saint. His encotmum of Atheus, and the clei.crh)tion of Tenipe, 
should be published from the Bodleian MH. of Nicetas (Fabric. 
Bibliot. Griec. tom, vi. i>.406,), and would have deserved Mr* Harrises 
enquiries. , 

13 Napoli cle Romania, or NaupUa, the ancient sea-port of Argos, 
is still a place of strength and consideration,. situate on a rocky uenin- 
finla,witn a good harlsjur {Chandler’s 'IVavels intoGrmje, p. 227.). 

14 I have softein d the expression of Nicetas, who strives to exiio-se 
the ^rasu^Uon of the Pranks. Fee de llebus post 0. P. expugnatain, 

15 A city surrounded by the river Hebrus, and six leagues to the 
Stmtli of Attrinnople, receiveti from its double wall the Greek name of 
Bidymoteichos, insensibly corrupted into DemotJoa and Bimot. I 
.have preferred the more convement and modern appellation of Be* 
wioiaca. This place the last Turkish residence ot Charles XII. 
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nien, wbose sole umpire was the sword. Within 
three months after the conquest of Constan- 
tinople, the emperor and the king of Thessalo . 
nica drew their hostile followers into the field; 
they were reconciled by the authority of the 
dog'e, the advice of the marshal, and the firm 
freedom of their peers. 

Kevoitof Two fugitives, who had reigned 
tiie(}n'eki5. at Constantinople, Still asserted the 
A.i). 1204, &c. ^ 1 * emperor ; and the subjects 

of their fallen throne might be moved to pity by 
the misfortunes of the elder Alexms, or excited 
to revenge by the spirit of Mourzoufle. A do- 
mestic alliance, a common interest, a similar 
guilt, and the merit of extinguishing his ene- 
mies, a brother and a nephew, induced the more 
recent usurper to unite with the former the 
relics of his power, Mourzoufle was received 
with smiles and honours in the camp of his 
father Alexius ; but the wicked can never love, 
and should rarely trust, their fellow-criminals : 
he was seized in the bath, deprived of his eyes, 
stripped of his troops and treasures, and turned 
out to wander an object of horror and contempt 
to those who with more propriety could hate, 
and with more justice could punish, the assassin 
of the emperor Isaac and his son. As the tyrant, 
pursued by fear or remorse, was stealing over to 
Asia, he was seized by the Latins of Constan- 
tinople, and condemned, after an open trial, to 
an ignominious death. His judges debated the 
mode of his execution, the axe, the wheel, or the 
stake: and it was resolved that Mourzoufle 
should ascend tlie Theodosian column, a pillar 
of white marble of one hundred and forty- seven 
feet in height. ^8 From the summit he was cast 
down headlong, and dashed in pieces on the 
pavement, in the presence of innumerable spec- 
tators, who tilled the forum of Taurus, and 
admired the accomplishment of an old predic- 
tion, w'hich W'as explained by this singular 
event. The fate of Alexius is less tragical: 
he was sent by the marquis a captive to Italy, 
and a gift to the king of the Romans ; but he 
had not much to applaud his fortune, if the 
sentence of imprisonment and exile were changed 
from a fortress in the Alps to a monastery in 
Asia. But his daughter, before the national 
calamity, had been given in marriage to a young 
hero who continued the succession, and restored 
the throne, of the Greek princes, so The valour 
Theofioro Las- ofTheodore Lascariswas signalised 
ems, emperor in the tw'o sicges of Constantinople. 
® A /i).‘ 1204 After the flight of Mourzoufle, w'hen 

— 1222 . Latins were already in the city, 

he offered himself as their emperor to the sol- 
diers and people : and his ambition, which might 
be virtuous, was undoubtedly brave. Could he 


10 Their qxiarrel is told hy Villeliardoum (No. 146— 158.) with the 
spirit of freedom. The merit and reputation of the marshal are ac- 
ktiowledKcd by the Om'k historian (p.3S7.), M-tyo. Trap* rote Jiarivwv 
dwa/itepov crpartv/j-aai , : unlike some modern heroes, whose exploits 
an* only visible in their own memoirs. 

17 See the fate of Mouryoutle, in Nicetas (p. Sf)."!.), Villehardouin 
(No. 14 1—145. 163.), and Ountherus (c. 20, 21-). N<*ither the mar.'-hal 
nor the monk afford a grain of pity lor a tvrant or rfb<?I, whose puxtish- 
ment, however, was more tmexamjiled thsin his crime. 

18 Tl)t‘ column of Arcadius, which represents in hasso relievo hies 
vh^tsries, or those of his father 'I’hcodosins, is still extant at Constan- 
tinople. It is dcscrilietl and measured, Uyllius (I'opogiaph. iv. 7.), 
Bandurl (ad 1. i. Antiquit. C. P. p. .W7, &c.), and Tourneibrt (Voyage 
du Levant, tom. il. lettroxii. p. 231.). 

. 19 'J’he nonsense of (hmther and the modem Greeks concerning 
this tolumnnjliiidica, is unworthy of notice ; but it is singular enough, 
that fUly years before the Latin, conquest, the poet Tzetzes (Chiliad, 
ix. 277.) relates the dream of a luatroj), who saw an army in the 


have infused a soul into the multitude, they 
might have crushed the strangers under their 
feet: their abject despair refused his aid, and 
Theodore retired to breathe the air of freedom 
in Anatolia, beyond the immediate view and 
pursuit of the conquerors. Under the title, at 
first of despot, and afterwards of emperor, he 
drew to his standard the bolder spirits, who w^ere 
fortified against slavery by the contempt of life ; 
and as every means was lawful for the public 
safety, implored without scruple the alliance of 
the Turkish sultan. Nice, w'here Theodore esta- 
blished his residence, Prusa and Philadelphia, 
Smyrna and Ephesus, opened their gates to their 
deliverer: he derived strength and reputation 
from his victories, and even from his defeats: 
and the successor of Constantine preserved a 
fragment of the empire from the banks of the 
Mseaiider to the suburbs of Nicomedia, and at 
length of Constantinople. Another 
portion, distant and obscure, was emperors of 
possessed by the lineal heir of the 7.’rebiMnd, 
Comneni, a son of the virtuous Manuel, a grand- 
son of the tyrant Andronicus. His name was 
Alexius; and the epithet of great w^as applied 
perhaps to his stature, rather than, to his ex- 
ploits. By the indulgence of the Angeli, he 
was appointed governor or duke of Trebizond 
his birth gave him ambition, the revolution in- 
dependence ; and without changing his title, he 
reigned in peace from Sinope to the Phasis, 
along the coast of the Black Sea. His nameless 
son and succes.sor is described as the vassal of 
the sultan, whom he served with two hundred 
lances; that Comnenian prince was no more 
than duke of Trebizond, and the title of emperor 
was first assumed by the pride and envy of the 
grandson of Alexius. In the West, 
a third fragment was saved from the of 
common shipwreck by Michael, a bastard of the 
house of Angeli, who, before the revolution, had 
been known as an hostage, a soldier, and a rebel. 
His flight from the camp of the marquis Boni- 
face secured his freedom ; by his marriage with 
the governor’s daughter, he commanded the im- 
portant place of Durazzo, assumed the title of 
despot, and founded a strong and conspicuous 
principality in Epirus, ^tolia, and Thessaly, 
which have ever been peopled by a warlike race. 
The Greeks, who had offered their service to 
their new sovereigns, were excluded by the 
haughty Latins 22 from all civil and military 
honours, as a nation born to tremble and obey. 
Their resentment prompted them to show that 
they might have been useful friends, since the/ 
could be dangerous enemies: their nerves were 
braced by adversity ; whatever was learned of 
holy, whatever was noble or valiant, rolled aw'ay 

fortim, and a jnan sitting on the column, clapping liis bands, and 
ntterina; a loud oxclatnation, 

20 1*11,0 dynasties of Nice,Trebixond,and Epirus (of which Nicetas 
saw the orig^ without much pleasure or hope), are leanu'diy explored, 
and clearly represented, in the Familine liyxantinai of iJucange. 

21 Except somefacts in Pachymer and Nicephorus Gngoras, which 
will hereafter he used, the Byxantine writers disdain to sjieak of tl'.e 
empire of Trebijtond, or principality oftheLuBi ; and among theLatins, 
it ia conspicuous only in the romances of the xirth or xvih centuries. 
Yet the indefatigable Bucange has dug out (Fain. p. 192.) two 
authentic pMsages in Vincent of Beauvais (1. xxxi. c.l44.), and tlie 
prothonot^ Ogerius (apud Wading, A. D. 1279, No. 4.). 

22 The portrait of the French Latins is drawn in Nicetas hy tlo 

hand of prejudice and resentment: ovSev rtop aXXcov sBvcjv ett Apm^ 
epytt 'rrapa<tvf*^«^r}(r8ai, i^veixovro, aXX* ovSe tic rcpv V 

fj.ovtrw'P irappt rotc Bao6upot( rovrotg etrefcvii'cro, Kai> tiapa rovro oipiM 
nyr ^ver<t> Xat top xok.w tov Xoyov irporpc\ovT«-i 
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into the independent states of Trebizond, Epims, 
and Nice; and a single patrician is marked by 
the ambiguous praise of attachment and loyalty 
to the Franks. The vulgar herd of the cities 
and the country would have gladly submitted to 
a mild and regular servitude ; and the transient 
disorders of war would have been obliterated by 
some years of industry and peace. But peace 
was banished, and industry was crushed, in the 
disordei's of the feudal system. The Roman 
emperors of Constantinople, if they were endowed 
with abilities, were armed with power for the 
protection of their subjects ; their laws were 
wdse, and their administration was simple. The 
Latin throne was filled by a titular prince, the 
chief, and .often the servant, of his licentious 
confederates; the fiefs of the empire, from a 
kingdom to a castle, were held and ruled by the 
sword of the barons: and their discord, poverty, 
and ignorance, extended the ramifications of 
tyranny to the most sequestered villages.^ The 
Greeks were oppressed by the double weight of 
the priest, who was invested with temporal 
power, and of the soldier, who was inflamed by 
fanatic hatred ; and the insuperable bar of re- 
ligion and language for ever separated the 
stranger and the native. As long as the crusa- 
ders M'ere xinited at Constantinople, the memory 
of their conquest, and the terror of their arms, 
imposed silence on the captive land ; their dis- 
persion betrayed tlie smallness of their numbers 
and the defects of their discipline ; and some 
failures and mischances revealed the secret, that 
they were not invincible. As the fear of the 
Greeks abated, their hatred increased. They 
snurmured ; they conspired ; and before a 
year of slavery had elapsed, they implored, or 
accepted, the succour of a barbarian, whose 
power they had felt, and whose gratitude they 
trusted.^ 

Thea.iR«ia« Tlie Lathi conquerors had heen 
war. ^ saluted with a solemn and early 
A. D.iiQo. fj-oni John, or Joannice, 

or Calo-John, the revolted chief of the Bulga- 
rians and Walachians. He deemed himself their 
brother, as the votai’y of the Roman pontiff, from 
whom he had received the regal title and an holy 
banner ; and in the subversion of the Greek mon- 
archy, he might aspire to the name of their 
friend and accomplice. But Calo-John was as- 
tonished to find, that the count of Flanders had 
assumed the pomp and pride of the successors of 
Constantine; and his ambassadors were dismissed 
with an haughty message, that the rebel must 
deserve a pardon, by touching with his forehead 
the footstool of the Imperial throne. H is resent- 
ment ^4 would have exhaled in acts of violence 
and blood; his cooler policy watched the rising 
discontent of the Greeks ; affected a tender con- 
cern for their sufferings ; and promised, that their 
first struggles for freedom should be supported 
by his person and kingdom. The conspiracy was 
propagated by national hatred, the firmest band 
of association and secrecy ; the Greeks were ira- 

25 I here hedn to nse, with freedom and ccmfidetjce, the rfght 
bootaof the Histoire de C.P. sous I’Empire ties which Du* 

hM as a supvleiDeat to Vlllabardouixx ; and wnicn, m a 
barliaxoiLs style, deAerres the praise of an original and classic work. 

21 In Calo-Jolm’s answer to tlic pope, we may find his claims 
complainis (Gesta Jtmooeat. ill. c. 108, 109.) ; he was ohexished at 
Rome as scan. . 


patient to sheath their daggers in the breasts of 
the victorious strangers ; but the execution was 
prudently delayed, till Henry, the emperor’s 
brother, had transported the dowser of his troops 
beyond the Hellespont. Most of the towns and 
villages of Thrace were true to the moment and 
the signal ; and the Latins, without arms or 
suspicion, were slaughtered by the vile and 
merciless revenge of their slaves. From De- 
motica, the first scene of the massacre, the 
surviving vassals of the count of St. Pol escaped 
to Adrianople; but the French and Venetians, 
who occupied that city, were slain or expelled 
by the furious multitude; the garrisons that 
could effect their retreat fell back on each other 
towards the metropolis ; and the fortresses, that 
separately stood against the rebels, were ignorant 
of each other’s and of their sovereign’s fate. 
The voice of fame and fear announced the 
revolt of the Greeks and the rapid approach of 
their Bulgarian ally ; and Calo- John, not de- 
pending on the forces of his own kingdom, had 
drawn from the Scythian wilderness a body of 
fourteen thousand Conians, who drank, as it was 
said, the blood of their captives, and sacrificed 
the Christians on the altars of their gods.^'^ 
Alarmed by this sudden and growing danger, 
the emperor despatched a swift messenger to 
recall count Henry and his troops; and had 
Baldwin expected the return of his gallant 
brother, with a supply of twenty tliousand Ar- 
menians, he might have encountered the invader 
with equal numbers and a decisive superiority of 
arms and discipline. But the s})irit of chivalry 
could seldom discriminate caution from coward- 
ice ; and the emperor took tlie field 
with an hundred and forty knights, 
and thei r trai n of archers and sorjeants. The mar- 
shal, who dissuaded and obeyed, led the vanguard 
in their march to Adrianojde ; the main body was 
commanded by the count of Blois; the aged 
doge of Venice followed with the rear ; and their 
scanty numbers were increased from all sides by 
the fugitive Latins, They undertook to besiege 
the rebels of Adrianople; and such was the 
pious tendency of the crusades, that they em- 
ployed the holy week in pillaging the country 
for their subsistence, and in framing engines ior 
the destruction of their fellow- Christians. But 
the Latins were soon interrupted and alarmed 
by the light cavalry of the Comans, who boldly 
skirmished to the edge of their imperfect lines ; 
and a proclamation was issued by the marshal of 
Romania, that, on the trumpet’s sound, the 
cavalry should mount and form ; but that none, 
under pain of death, should abandon them.scivcs 
to a desultory and dangerous pursuit. This 
wise injunction was first disobeyed by the count 
of Blois, who involved the emperor in his rash- 
ness and ruin. The Comans, of the Parthian 
or Tartar school, fled before their first charge ; 
but after a career of two leagues, when the 
knights and their horses were almost breathless, 
they suddenly turned, rallied, and encompassed 

26 The Conmns were a Tartar or Turkman horde, which encamped 
in the xUth and xiuth centuries on the verge m Moldavia. The 

B ter part were Tagana, but some were Mahometans, ami the whole 
:« was converted to Christianity (A.D. 1370) by Lewis king oS 
Hungary. 
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Defeat and cap- the heavy sqv.adroiis of the Franks. 

The count u-as slain on tlie field ; 
April 15. the emperor was made prisoner; 
and if the one disdained, to fly, if the other 
refused to yield, their personal bravery made a 
poor atonement for their ignorance, or neglect, 
of the duties of a generaL^S 

Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the 
Bulgarian advanced to relieve Adrianople and 
achieve the destruction of the Latins. They 
must inevitably have been destroyed, if the mar- 
shal of Eoinania had not clisplayed a cool courage 
and consummate skill; uncommon in all ages, 
but most uncommon in those times, when war 
was a passion, rather than a science. His grief 

Retreat of the and fcars were poured into the Ann 
Latins. faithful bosoui of the doge ; 

but in the camp he diffused an assurance of 
safety, which could only be realised by the 
general belief. All day he maintained his 
perilous station between the city and the bar- 
barians; Villehardouin decami>ed in silence at 
the dead of night ; and his masterly retreat of 
three days would have deserved the praise of 
Xenophon and the ten thousand. In the rear, 
the marshal supported the weight of the pursuit ; 
in the front, he moderated the impatience of the 
fugitives; and wdierever the Comans approached, 
they were repelled by a line of impenetrable 
spears. On the third day, the weary troops 
beheld tlie sea, the solitary town of Rodosto/-7 
and their friends, who laid landed from the 
Asiatic sliore. They embraced, they wept ; but 
they united their arms and counsels; and, in 
his brother’s absence, count Henry assumed the 
regency of tlie empire, at once in a state of 
childhood and caducity. -s If the Comans with- 
drew from the summer heats, seven thousand 
Latins, in the hour of danger, deserted Constan- 
tinople, their brethren, and their vows. Some 
partial success was overbalanced by the loss of 
one hundred and twenty knights in the field of 
Rusiura ; and of the Imperial domain, no more 
was left than the capital, with two or three ad- 
jacent fortresses on the shores of Europe and 
Asia. The king of Bulgaria w'as resistless and 
inexonSbIe; and Calo-John respectfully eluded 
the demands of the pope, who conjured his new 
proselyte to restore peace and the emperor to the 
afflicted Latins. The deliverance of Baldwin 
was no longer, he said, in the power of man ; 

Death of the that priiice had died in prison ; and 
emperor, manner of his death is variously 

related by ignorance and credulity. The lovers 
of a ti-agic legend will be pleased to hear, that 
the royal captive w^as tempted by the amorous 
queen of the Bulgarians; that his chaste refusal 
exposed him to the falsehood of a woman and 
the jealousy of a savage ; that his hands and feet 
were severed from his !)ody ; that his bleeding 
trunk was cast among the carcases of dogs and 
horses ; and that he lireathed tliree days, before 

26 NScetas, from ignorance or malice, imputes; the defeat to the 
octwardice of* Dandoio {p. SS.I,) ; Init V'illebardouin shares his own 
glory with his veiKTahle iViend, qui vicls home rre et gote neveoit, 
inals mult tire siqtes et preus et vigueroM (No. 16.”,). ' 

27 The truth of geogniphy,, ami the or'.ginal text of Villehardouin 
(No. 19L), pUi«; Itodosto three davh’ journey (troih joumees) trom 
Adrianople: hut Vigenero, in his Version, has most absurdly snb- 
utituteti troi^ hcum ; and tliis error, which is not corrected by Da- 
cange, has entrapped several moderns, who.se names I shall sp.T.re. 

2fi The reign and end of Baldwin are related by Villehardouin and 
•Nicetas (i>. ,TI86....416.} : and their omissions are supplied by Ducange 
in his Observations, and to the end of his first book. 


he was devoured by the birds of prey.2^> About 
twenty years afterwards, in a wood of the 
Netherlands, an hermit announced himself as the 
true Baldwin, the emperor of Constantinople, 
and lawful sovereign of Flanders. He related 
the wonders of his escape, his adventures, and his 
penance, among a people prone to believe and to 
rebel ; and, in the first transport, Flanders ac- 
knowledged her long-lost sovereign. A short 
examination before the French court detected tlie 
impostor, who was punished "wath an ignominious 
death ; but the Flemings still adhered to the 
pleasing error ; and the countess Jane is accused 
by the gravest historians of sacrificing to her 
ambition the life of an unfortunate father, so 
In all civilised hostility, a treaty Rdgv. and 
is established for the exchange or 
ransom of prisoners ; and if their 
captivity be prolonged, their condi- June a. 
tion is known, and they are treated according to 
their rank with liumunity or honour. But the 
savage Bulgarian was a stranger to the laws of 
war ; his prisons w'ere involved in darkness and 
silence; and above a year elapsed before the 
Latins could be assured of the death of Bald- 
win, before his brother, the regent Henry, 
would consent to assume the title of emperor. 
His moderation was applauded by the Greeks 
as an act of rare and inimitable virtue. Their 
light and perfidious ambition was eager to seize 
or anticipate the moment of a vacancy, while a 
law of succession, the guardian both of the 
prince and people, was gradually defined and 
confirmed in the hereditary monarchies of Eu- 
rope. In the support of the Eastern empire, 
Henry was gradually left without an associate, 
as the heroes of the crusade retired from the 
world or from the war. The doge of Venice, 
the venerable Dandolo, in the fulness of years 
and glory, sunk into the grave. The marquis 
of Montferrat \vas slowly recalled from the 
Peloponnesian war to the revenge of Baldwin 
and the defence of Thessalonica. Some nice 
disputes of feudal homage and service w^ere re- 
conciled in a personal interview betw^een the 
emperor and the king: they were firmly united 
by mutual esteem and the common danger ; and 
their alliance Was sealed by the nuptial of Henry 
with the daughter of the Italian prince. He 
soon deplored the loss of his friend and father. 
At the persuasion of some faithful Greeks, 
Boniface made a bold and successful inroad 
among the bills of Rhodope : the Bulgarians 
fled on his approach ; they assembled to harass 
his retreat. On the intelligence that his rear 
was attacked, without waiting for any defensive 
armour, he leaped on horseback, couched his 
lance, and drove the enemies before him ; but 
in the rash pursuit he was pierced with a mortal 
wound; and the head of the king of Thessa- 
lonicawas presented to Calo-John, who enjoyed 
the honours, without the merit, of victory, i t 

S9 After Brushing away all douhtfiil and improbable cirmtmfita'nees, 
■we may prove the death of Baldwin, 1. By the iirm belief of the 
Prench barons (Villehardoiun, No. K. '!(».) ,* 2. By the declarntion of 
Calo-John himself, who exemes his not relea'.mg the captive em- 
Tjeror, quia dehitum caxitis essolvcrat cum careere tentretur (Gusta 
Innocent. III. c. 109.J. ,, , . • x. 

30 See the story of this impoRtor from the French and flomsh 
■writers in Ducange, Hist. deC.F. iil. 9.; and the ridiculous faitles 
ftjat were facUevwi by the monks of St. Albatr’s, in Matthew Paris, 
Hist. M*0or,p. 271, 272. 
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is here, at this, melancholy event, that the pen 
or the voice of Jeffrey of Villehardouin seems 
to drop or to expire; si and if he still exercised 
his military office of marshal of Romania, his 
subsequent exploits are buried in oblivaon.ss 
The character of Henry was not unequal to his 
arduous situation ; in the siege of Constanti- 
nople, and beyond the Hellespont, he had de- 
served the fame of a valiant knight and a skilful 
commander ; and his courage was tempered 
with a degree of prudence and mildness un- 
known to his impetuous brother. In the double 
war against the Greeks of Asia and the Bul- 
garians of Europe, he was ever the foremost on 
shipboard or on horseback ; and though he 
cautiously provided for the success of his amis, 
the drooping Latins were often roused by his 
example to save and to second their fearless 
emperor. But such efforts, and some supplies 
of men and money from France, were of less 
avail than the errors, the cruelty, and death, of 
their most formidable adversary. When the de- 
spair of the Greek subjects invited Calo-John 
as their deliverer, they hoped that he would 
protect their liberty and adopt their laws : they 
were soon taught to compare the degrees of 
national ferocity, and to execrate the savage 
conqueror, who no longer dissembled his inten- 
tion of dispeopling Thrace, of demolishing the 
cities, and of transplanting the inhabitants be- 
yond tlie Danube. Many towns and villages of 
Thrace were already evacuated ; an heap of 
ruins marked the place of I’hilippopolis, and a 
similar calamity was expected at Demotica and 
Adrianople, by the first authors of the revolt. 
They raised a cry of grief and repentance to the 
throne of Henry i the emperor alone had the 
magnanimity to forgive and trust them. No more 
than four hundred knights, with their serjeants 
and archers, could be assembled under his ban- 
ner ; and with this slender force he fought and 
repulsed the Bulgarian, who, besides liis in- 
fantry, was at the head of forty tliousand horse. 
In this expedition, Henry felt the difference 
between an hostile and a friendly country ; the 
remaining cities were preserved by his arms; 
and the savage, with shame and loss, was com- 
pelled to relinquish his prey. The siege of 
Thessalonica was the last of the evils which 
Calo-John infucted or suffered : he was stabbed 
in the night in his tent ; and the general, per- 
haps the assassin, who found him weltering in 
his blood, ascribed the blow with general ap- 
plause to the lance of St. Demetrius. ss After 
several victories, the prudence of Henry con- 
cluded an honourable peace with the successor of ’ 
the tyrant, and with the Greek princes of Nice 
and Epirus. If he ceded some doubtful limits, 
an ample kingdom was reserved for himself and 
his feudatories; and his reign, which lasted 
only ten years, afforded a short interval of pros- 
perity and peace. Far above the narrow policy 
of Baldwin and Boniface, he freely intrusted to 


31 VilJtibmloTiin, No. 257. I ^juiote, with regret, this lamentable 
condhsion, where we lose at once tlie original history, and the rich 
illustmtions of Ducange. The last pages may derive some light from 
HenrVs two epistles to Innocent HI. (Geata, c. 106, 107.). 

32 The maishal was alive in 1212, but he probably died soon afrer.' 
wards, wiibout retuniing to Prance <Ducango, Observations vUle- 
liardouin, p. 23S.). His def of Mesfilnople, the of BoniKUje> was 
the aadetttMasimianopoUs, which flourished in the timeof A»mi- 
anus Maredihms, amoM the cities of Thrace {No. 141*). 

33 The church of this patron of Thei^alonioa was served by ttie 


the Greeks the most important ofiSces of the 
state and army : and this liberality of sentiment 
and practice was the more seasonable, as the 
princes of Nice and Epirus had already learned 
to seduce and employ the mercenary valour of 
the Latins. It was the aim of Henry to unite 
and reward his deserving subjects of every 
nation and language ; but he appeared less soli- 
citous to accomplish the impracticable union of 
the two churches. Pelagius, the pope’s legate, 
who acted as the sovereign of Constantinople, 
had interdicted the w'orship of the Greeks, and 
sternly imposed the payment of tithes, the dou- 
ble procession of the Holy Ghost, and a blind 
obedience to the Roman pontiff*. As the w'eaker 
party, they pleaded the dudes of conscience, 
and implored the rights of toleration ; “ Our 

bodies,” they said, “ are Cmsar’s, but our souls 
« belong only to God.” The persecution was 
checked by the firmness of the emperor ; and 
if we can believe that the same prince was 
poisoned by the Greeks themselves, we must 
entertain a contemptible idea of tlie sense and 
gratitude of mankind. His valour was a vulgar 
attribute, which he shared with ten thousand 
knights ; but Henry possessed the superior 
courage to oppose, in a superstitious age, the 
pride and avarice of the clergy. In the cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia he presumed to place his 
throne on the right-hand of the patriarch ; and 
this presumption excited the sharpest censure 
of pope Innocent the Third. By a salutary 
edict, one of the first examjiles of the laws of 
mortmain, he prohibited the alienation of fiefs : 
many of the Latins, desirous of returning to 
Europe, resigned their estates to the church 
for a spiritual or temporal reward ; these holy 
lands were immediately discharged from mili- 
tary service ; and a colony of soldiers would 
have been gradually transformed into a college 
of priests.35 

The virtuous Henry died at Thes- retw of Cour- 
salonica, in the defence of lliat king- 


dom, and of an infant, the son of j^i? 
his friend Boniface. In the two s- ’ 


first emperors of Constantinople the male line 
of the counts of Flanders was extinct. But 
their sister Yolande was tlie w'ife of a French 
prince, the mother of a numerous progeny ; and 
one of her daughters had married Andrew king 
of Hungary, a brave and pious champion of the 
cross. By seating him on the Byxantine thi’one, 
the barons of Romania would have acquired the 
forces of a neighbouring and warlike kingdom ; 
but the prudent Andrew revered the laws of 
succession ; and the princess Yolande, with her 
husband Peter of Courtenay, count of Auxerre, 
was invited by the Latins to assume the empire 
of the East. The royal birth of his father, the 
noble origin of his mother, recommended to the 
barons of France the first cousin of their king. 
Flis reputation was fair, his possessions were 
ample, and, in the bloody crusade against the 


omons of the holy sepulchre, nnd contained a divine ointment which 
distilled daily and stuiJendous miracles (Duoangf, Ili&t de C. P* 
.ii.d.). 

84 Acropolita (c. W.) observes the persecution of the legate, and the 


85 See the reipn of Hbnjiy, in Ducange (Hiat. <le C. T. 1. i. c, 35—41 
h fi. c. 1—22.), who is much indebted to the EpistUfS of the popes. Le 
, Beau (Hist, du Bas-Kmpire, tom. xxi. p.l20— 122.) has found, perha} s 
aanpptremer, some laws of Henry, which determinetl tlve service cf 
fl»K, and the prerogatives of the emporor. 
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Albigeois, the soldiers and the priests had been 
abundantly satisfied of his zeal and valour. 
Vanity might applaud the elevation of a French 
emperor of Constantinople ; but prudence must 
pity, rather than envy, his treacherous and 
imaginary greatness. To assert and adorn his 
title, he was reduced to sell or mortgage the best 
of his patrimony. By these expedients, the 
liberality of his roj^al kinsman Philip Augustus, 
and the national spirit of chivalry, he W'as en- 
abled to pass the Alps at the head of one hun- 
dred and forty knights, and five tlioiisand five 
hundred serjeants and arclicrs. After some 
hesitation, pope Honorius the Third w’as per- 
suaded to crown the successor of Constantine; 
but he performed the ceremony in a church 
without the walls, lest he should seem to imply 
or to bestow any right of sovereignty over the 
ancient capital of the empire. The Venetians 
had engaged to transport Peter and his forces 
beyond the Hadriatic, and the empress, with 
Iier four children, to the Byzantine palace ; but 
they required, as the price of their service, that 
he should recover Durazzo from the despot of 
Epirus. Michael Angelus, or Comnenus, the 
first of liis dynasty, had bequeathed the succes- 
sion of his pow’^er and ambition to Theodore, 
his legitimate brother, who already threatened 
and invaded the establishments of the Latins. 
After discharging his debt by a fruitless assault, 
the emperor raised the siege to prosecute a long 
and perilous journey over land from Durazzo to 
Thessalonica. He was soon lost in the moun- 
tains of Epirus : the passes w^ere fortified ; his 
provisions exhausted ; he was delayed and de- 
ceived by a treacherous negoti- 
ation; and, after Peter of Cour- 
tenay and the Roman legate had 
been arrested in a banquet, the French troops, 
without leaders or hopes, were eager to ex- 
change their arms for the delusive promise of 
mercy and bread. The Vatican thundered; 
and the impious Theodore was threatened with 
the vengeance of earth and Heaven; but the 
captive emperor and his soldiers were forgotten, 
and the reproaches of tlie pope are confined to 
tile impnsonment of his legate. No sooner was 
he satisfied by the deliverance of the priest and 
a promise of spiritual obedience, than he par- 
tloned and protected the despot of Epirus. His 
peremptory commands suspended the ardour of 
tile Venetians and the king of Hungary ; and it 
was only by a natural or untimely death that 
I^eter of Courtenay w'as released from his hope- 
less captivity. ^37 

The long ignorance of his fate, 
ofOonKtantinopie. and the presence of the lawful 
sovereign, of Yolande, his wife 
or widow, delayed the proclamation of a new 
emperor. Before her death, and in the midst 
of her gi'ief, she w^as delivered of a son, 
who was named Baldwin, the last and most 
unfortunate of the Latin princes of Constan- 
tinople. His birth endeared him to the 
barons of Romania; but his childhood would 

Acropolita (c. 14.) affirms, that Reter of Courtenay died by the 
sword \epYQv ; but from his daj’k expressions, I 

sfiould conclude a previous emtivity, <UC iravraq apSvjv ffeo'/Awro? vol - 
rjatit, trw iratn axuvccri. The CJhrcjnicIe of Anxonre delays the empe- 
ror's death till the year 1219 ; and Auxerre is in the neighbourliood 
of Courtenay- 

37 Sc<‘ thkC reign and death of Peter of Courtenay, in Uucange (Hist. 



have prolonged the troubles of a minority, and 
his claims were superseded by the eider claims 
of his brethren. The first of these, Philip of 
Courtenay, who derived from his mother the 
inheritance of Namur, had the wisdom to prefer 
the substance of a marquisate to the shadow of 
an empire; and on his refusal, Robert, the 
second of the sons of Peter and Yolande, was 
called to the throne of Constantinople. Warned 
by his father’s mischance, he pursued his slow 
and secure journey through Germany and along 
the Danube ; a passage was opened by his sis- 
ter’s marriage with the king of Hungary ; and 
the emperor Robert was crowned by the patri- 
arch in the cathedral of St. Sophia. But his 
reign was an sara. of calamity and disgrace ; and 
the colony, as it was styled, of New France- 
yielded on all sides to the Greeks of Nice and 
Epirus. After a victory, w'hich he owed to his 
perfidy rather than his courage, Theodore An- 
geliis entered the kingdom of Thessalonica,, 
expelled the feeble Demetrius, the son of the 
marquis Boniface, erected his standard on the 
walls of Adrianople ; and added, by his vanity, 
a third or fourth name to the list of rival empe- 
rors. The relics of the Asiatic province were 
sw'cpt away by John Vataces, the son-in law and 
successor of Theodore Lascaris, and who, in a 
triumphant reign of thirty-three years, displayed 
the virtues both of peace and war. Under his 
discipline the swords of the French mercenaries 
were the most efitectual instrument of his con- 
quests, and their desertion from the service of 
their country was at once a symptom and a cause 
of the rising ascendant of the Greeks. By the 
construction of a fleet, he obtained the command 
of the Hellespont, reduced the islands of Les- 
bos and Rhodes, attacked the Venetians of Can- 
dia, and intercepted the rare and parsimonious 
succours of the West. Once, and once only, the 
Latin emperor sent an army against Vataces ; 
and in the defeat of that army, the veteran 
knights, the last of the original conquerors, w'ere 
left on the field of battle. But the success of a 
foreign enemy w'as less painful to the pusillani- 
mous Robert than the insolence of his I.atin 
subjects, who confounded the weakness of the 
emperor and of the empire. His personal mis- 
fortunes will prove the anarchy of the govern- 
ment and the ferociousness of the times. The 
amorous youth had neglected his Greek bride, 
the daughter of Vataces, to introduce into the 
palace a beautiful maid, of a private, though 
noble, family of Artois; and her mother had 
been tempted by the lustre of the purple to for- 
feit her engagements with a gentleman of Bur- 
gundy. His love was converted into rage ; he 
assembled his friends, forced the palace gates, 
threw the mother into the sea, and inhumanly 
cut off the nose and lips of the wife or concu- 
bine of the emperor. Instead of punishing the 
offender, the barons avow'ed and applauded the 
savage deed,38 which, as a prince and as a man, 
it was impossible that Baldwin should forgive. 
He escaped from the guilty city to implore the 

cle C.P. 1. fi. C. 22—28.), who feebly strives to excuse the neglect of 
the emperor by HonorJus III. 

5S Msudnus Sanutus (Secreta Pidelium Crucis, 1. fi. pars iv. c. 18. 
p. 73.) i$ so much delighted with this bloody dce<l, that he has tran- 
scribed it in his margin as a bonum exemplum. Yet he acknowledges 
tlie damsel for the lawful wife of Kobezt. 
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justice or compassion of the pope : the emperor 
was coolly exhorted to return to his station 5 be- 
fore he could obey, he sunk under the weight of 
grief, shame, and impotent resentment. ^ 

It was only in the age of chivalry, 

SS JoKf valour could ascend from a pri- 

®CTOTs"o^C(m station to the thrones of Jeru- 

ISnopie?” Salem and Constantinople. The 
A.n. kingdom of Jerusalem had 

devolved to Mary, the daughter of Isabella and 
Conrad of Montferrat, and the grand-daughter 
of Almeric or Amaury. She was given to John 
of Brienne, of a noble family in Champagne, by 
the public voice, and the judgment of Philip 
Augustus, who named him as the most worthy 
champion of the Ploly Land.'^^ In the fifth 
crusade, he led an hundred thousand Latins to 
the conquest of Egypt; by him the siege of 
Damietta was achieved ; and the subsequent 
failure was justly ascribed to the pride and ava- 
rice of the legate. After the marriage of his 
daughter with Frederic the Second, he was 
provoked by the emperor’s ingratitude to accept 
the command of the army of the church ; and 
though advanced in life, and despoiled of roy- 
alty, the sword and spirit of John of Brienne 
were still ready for the service of Christendom, 
In the seven years of Jiis brother’s reign, Bald- 
win of Courtenay had not emerged from a state 
of childhood, and the barons of Romania felt 
the strong necessity of placing the sceptre in the 
hands of a man and an hero. The veteran king 
of Jerusalem might have disdained the name 
and office of regent ; they agreed to invest him 
for his life with the title and prerogatives of em- 
peror, on the sole condition that Baldwin should 
many his second daughter, and succeed at a 
mature age to the throne of Constantinople, 
The expectation, both of the Greeks and Latins, 
was kindled by the renown, the choice, and the 
presence of John of Brienne ; and they admired 
his martial aspect, his green and vigorous age of 
more than fourscore years, and his size and sta- 
ture, which surpassed the common measure of 
mankind.'i^ But avarice, and the love of ease, 
appear to have chilled the ardour of enterprise : 
his troops were disbanded, and two years rolled 
away without action or honour, till he was 
awakened by the dangerous alliance of Vataces 
emperor of Nice, and of Azan king of Bulgaria. 
They besieged Constantinople, by sea and land, 
with an army of one hundred thousand men, 
and a fleet of three hundred ships of war; 
while the entire force of the Latin emperor was 
reduced to one hundred and sixt)!^ knights, and a 
small addition of serjeants and archers. I tremble 
to relate, that instead of defending the city, the 
hero made a sally at the head oi* his cavalry ; 

39 See tlxe reign of Kobert, in Ducange (Hist, tie C. I*. 1. iii. c. 1— 

• 40 Kex igitur Prandte, dellheratione habitft, respondlt nuntiis, se 
datumm hominoro Syrise parlibus antum ; in armih proi)um ( pmo;)* 
in beJSift s-ecuruin, in agendis providum, Johannem cornitem Brcn- 
nexisem. Sannt. Secret,. Fldelium, 1. iii. pars xi. c.4. p.iiOS. Matthew 

41 Ciiannone (hstoria Civile, tom. ii. 1. xvi. p, 380— SR,?.) dlsoxtsses 
the marriage of Frederic IT. with the daughter of John of Brienne, 
and the double union of the crowns of Napku and Jerusalem. 

iii Acropollta, c, 27. lire historian was at that time « hoy, and 
educated at Constantinople, In 1233, when he was eleven years old, 

, hfemhxse broke the Latin cliain, left a splendid fortune, and escape 
to ihe Greek court of Nice, where his son was raised to the high est 

. 4.5 Philip MousJees, bidiop of Tcmmay (A.B. 1274— 12S2);, ha* 
composed jt wow, or rather a string of verses, in had old Flemish 
irench, on tiie Latin emperors of Constantinople, which XhicaaipB has 


■ and that of forty-eight squadrons of the enemy, 
no more than three e.scaped fi*om the edge of his 
invincible sword. Fired by his example, the in- 
fantry and the citizens boarded the vessels that 
anchored close to the walls; and twenty-five 
were dragged in triumph into the harbour of 
Constantinople. At the summons of the empe- 
ror, the vassals and allies armed in her defence ; 
broke through every obstacle that opposed their 
passage ; and, in the succeeding year, obtained 
a second victory over the same enemies. By 
the rude poets of the age, John of Brienne is 
compared to Hector, Roland, and Judas Ma- 
ehabajus ; ^3 but their credit, and his glory, re- 
ceive some abatement from the silence of the 
Greeks. The empire was soon deprived of the 
last of her champions ; and the dying monarch 
was ambitious to enter paradise in the habit of a 
Franciscan friar. 

In the double victory of John of jj. 

Brienne, I cannot discover the name 
or exploits of his pupil Bakhvin, a.‘ d. risi, 
who had attained the age of military 
service, and who succeeded to the Imperial dig- 
nity on the decease of his adoptive father. The 
royal youth was employed on a commis.sion more 
suitable to his temper ; he was sent to visit the 
"Western courts, of the pope more especially, 
and of the king of France ; to excite their pity 
by the view of liis innocence and distress ; and 
to obtain some supplies of men or money for 
the relief of the sinking empire. lie thrice re- 
peated those mendicant visits, in which lie seemed 
to prolong his stay, and postpone his return ; of 
the five and twenty years of his reign a greater 
number were spent abroad than at home ; and 
in no place did the empAiror deem himself less 
free and secure than in his native country and 
his caintal. On some public occasions, his 
vanity might be soothed by the title of Augustus, 
and by the honours of the purple; and at the 
general council of Lyons, when Frederic the 
Second was excommunicated and depo.sed, his 
Oriental colleague was enthroned on the right 
hand of the pope. But how often was the 
exile, the vagrant, the Imperial beggar, humbled 
with scorn, insulted with pity, and degraded in 
his own eyes and those of the nations ! in his 
first visit to England, he was stojiped at Dover 
by a severe reprimand, that he .sliould presume, 
without leave, to enter an independent kingdom. 
After some delay, Baldwin, however, was per- 
mitted to pursue his journey, w'as entertained 
with cold civility, and thankfully departed with, 
a present of seven hundred marks. From the 
avarice of Rome, he could only obtain the pro- 
clamation of a crusade, and a treasure of in-, 
diligences : a coin, whose currency was depre- 

pnblished at the end of Villehanloixiii ; see p.224. for ibe provresi of 
John ofBriemie. 

N’Aie, Ector, Koll’ ne Opim 
Ne JxkUis MachaU'Us li lixTs 
Taut ne fit d'amn-h en totorn 
Cofn fist li Hois Johans cel jora 
Et Jl defers et ii ile(ian.s 
La paru sa force er .ses sens 
Et U hardinient <pi'il avoit. 

44 of John de Brienne, Ux Ducange, Hist, de C. P. 1. Ji*. 

46 Ree the reign of Baldwin TI. till his expulsion from Constiin,* 
Unople, in Ducatige, Hist, de C- P. 1. iv. c. 1 -M- the enxl, 1. v. c. 1— 

4B Matthew Paris relates the two visits of Baldwin II. to the En- 
B!ll»h court, p. 396. 637. ; his return to Greece armatfi mnnhj p* 407. ; 
la* . letters or his nomen forxxxidabile, &c. p. 481. (a passa^ whicht 
Ixiad esca|>ed Ducange) i Ids expxxlsion, p. 860. 
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ciated by too frequent and indiscriminate abuse. 
His birth and misfortunes recommended liim to 
the generosity of his cousin Lewis the Ninth; 
but the martial zeal of the saint was diverted 
from Constantinople to Egypt and Palestine; 
and tlie public and private poverty of Baldwin 
was alleviated, for a moment, by the alienation 
of the marquisate of Namur and the lordship of 
Courtenay, the last remains of his inheritance. ‘*7 
By such shameful pr ruinous expedients, he once 
more returned to Romania, with an aiany of 
thirty thousand soldiers, whose numbers were 
doubled in the apprehension of the Greeks. His 
first despatches to France and England an- 
nounced his victories and his hopes ; he had 
reduced the country round the capital to the 
distance of three days’ journey; and if he suc- 
ceeded against an important, though nameless, 
city (most probably Chiorli), the frontier would 
he safe and the passage accessible. But these 
expectations (if Baldwin was sincere) quickly 
vanished like a dream ; the troops and treasures 
of France melted away in his unskilful hands; 
and the throne of the Latin emperor w^as pro- 
tected by a dishonourable alliance with the Turks 
and Coraans. To secure the former, he con- 
sented to bestow bis niece on the unbelieving 
sultan of Cogni; to please the latter, he com- 
plied with their Pagan rites ; a dog was sacri- 
ficed between the two armies; and the contract- 
ing parties tasted each other’s blood, as a pledge 
of their fidelity. In the palace, or prison, of 
Constantinople, the successor of Augustus de- 
molished the vacant houses for winter fuel, and 
stripped the lead from the churches for the daily 
expense of his family. Some usurious loans 
W’ere dealt with a scanty hand by the merchants 
of Italy; and Philip, his son and heir, was 
pawned at Venice as the security for a debt.49 
Thirst, hunger, and nakedness, are positive evils ; 
but wealth is relative ; and a prince, who would 
be rich in a private station, may be exposed by 
the increase of his wants to all the anxiety and 
bitterness of poverty. 

The iwly crown But in this abjcct distress, the em- 
of thorns, peyor and empire were still possessed 

of an ideal treasure, which drew its fantastic value 
from the superstition of the Christian world. 
The merit of the true cross was somewhat im- 
paired by its frequent division ; and a long cap- 
tivity among the infidels might shed some sus- 
picion on the fragments that were produced in 
liie East and West. But another relic of the 
Passion was preserved in the Imperial chapel 
of Constantinople ; and the crown of thorns 
which had been placed on the head of Christ 
W'as equally precious and authentic. It had 
formerly been the practice of the Egyptian 
debtors to deposit, as a security, the mummies 
of their parents ; and both their honour and 

■17 I-ouis IX. disavpvovcd and stopped the alienation of Courtenay 
(llucanKe, 1. iv. c. 25.). It is now annexed to the royal demesne, but 
gi-anted for a term to the fannly oi' Unulainvilliers, Couvte- 

xiiiy , in the eleotion of N'innoura in the Isle de France, is a town of 900 
inhrthimnts, with the remains of a castle (IVleIan{'es tires d'une grande 
Bihtiothfeque, tom. xlv. p. 74— 77.). 

48 dolnville, p. 104. du Louvre. A Coman prince, who died 
without baptism, was hurietl at the gates of Constantinople with a live 
jeetinue of slaves and horses. 

49 Sanut. Secret. Fidel, Gruels, 1. ii. pars iv. c. 18. p. 7.'!. 

60 Under the words PeriumiSf Per}>em, H^/perperiim, Ducange is 
short and vague : Montitm genus. From a corrupt passage of Guu- 
therus (Hist. C. P. c. 8. p. 1 guess that the peryjera was the num- 
inus aureus, the fourth part of a mark of silver, or about ten shillings 
sterling in value. In lead it would be too contemptible. 


religion were bound for the redemption of the 
pledge. In the same manner, and in the absence 
of the emperor, the barons of Romania bor- 
rowed the sum of thirteen thousand one hundred 
and thirty-four pieces of gold,‘^o on the credit of 
the holy crown : they failed in the performance 
of their contract, and a rich Venetian, Nicholas 
Q,uerini, undertook to satisfy their impatient 
creditors, on condition that the relic should be 
lodged at Venice, to become his absolute pro- 
perty, if it were not redeemed within a short 
and definite term. The barons apprised their 
sovereign of the hard treaty and imi^ending loss ; 
and as the empire could not afibrd a ransom of 
seven thousand pounds sterling, Baldwin w^as 
anxious to snatch the prize from the Venetians, 
and to vest it with more honour and emolu- 
ment in the hands of the most Christian king.^i 
Yet the negotiation was attended wuth some de- 
licacy. In the purchase of relics, the saint 
would have started at tlie guilt of simony ; but 
if the mode of expression were changed, he might 
lawfully repay the debt, accept the gift, and ac- 
knowledge the obligation. His ambassadors, 
two Dominicans, were despatched to Venice, to 
redeem and receive the lioly crowm, which had 
escaped the dangers of the sea and the galleys of 
Vataoes. On opening a w'ooden box, they re- 
cognised the seals of the doge and barons, which 
were applied on a shrine of silver ; and within 
this shrine the monument of the Passion was 
enclosed in a golden vase. The reluctant 
Venetians yielded to justice and power : the 
emperor Frederic granted a free and honour- 
able passage; the court of France advanced as 
far as Troyes in Champagne, to meet with de- 
votion this inestimable relic : it was borne in 
triumph through Paris by the king himself, 
barefoot, and in his shirt ; and a free gift of ten 
thousand marks of silver reconciled Baldwin to 
his loss. The success of this transaction tempted 
the Latin emperor to ofler with the same gene- 
rosity the remaining furniture of his chapel 
a large and authentic portion of the true cross ; 
the baby-linen of the Son of God, the lance, 
the sponge, and the chain, of his Passion, the 
rod of Moses, and part of the skull of St. John 
the Baptist. For the reception of these spiritual 
treasures, twenty thousand marks were expended 
by St. Louis on a stately foundation, the holy 
chapel of Paris, on which the muse of Boileau 
has bestowed a comic immortality. The truth 
of such remote and ancient relics, which cannot 
be proved by any human testimony, must be 
admitted by those who believe in the miracles 
which they have performed. About the middle 
of the last age, an inveterate ulcer was touched 
and cured by an holy prickle of the holy crown 
the prodigy is attested by the most pious and 
enlightened Christians of France; nor wiE the 

61 For the translation of the holy crown, &c. from Constantinople 
to Paris, see Ducange (Hist- ilo C. P. I. iv. c. 11—14. 2-i. 3o.) and 
Floury (Hist. Ecofe. tom. xvll. p. 201-204.). 

52 MtUanges tir^s d’\me gtanrto BibUoth^tque, tom. xan. p. MU— 
205. Tl'ie Lutrin of Boileau exhihits the inside, tlie soul and man- 
of tire ; and many facts relative to the msUtvition 

are collected and explained hy hts commentators, Bro.sette and lie 

® 53 iTwas performed A.D. 1036, lUarch 21. on the niece of Pascal ; 
and that superior genius, with Arnauld, Nicole, iKec. were on the spot, 
to believe attest a miracte which confoundi^ hie 

.saved Port Royal HEuvres de Racine, tom. vi. p. 1/6— 1S7. m his do- 
quent History of Fort Royal). 
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fact be easily disproved, except by those who 
are armed with a general antidote against reli- 
gious credulity. 

TheXatins of Constantinople 
the?}ve£ were on all sides encompassed and 
Am.i237~i2ci. . hope, the last 

delay of their ruin, was in the division of their 
Greek and Bulgarian enemies ; and of this 
hope they were deprived by the superior arms 
and policy of Vataces emperor of Nice. From 
the Propontis to the rocky coast of Pamphylia, 
Asia was peaceful and prosperous under his 
reign: and the events of every campaign ex- 
tended his influence in Europe. The strong 
cities of the hills of Macedonia and Thrace 
w'ere rescued from the Bulgarians; and their 
kingdom was circumscribed by its present and 
proper limits, along the southern banks of the 
Danube. The sole emperor of the Romans 
could no longer brook that a lord of Epirus, a 
Comnenian prince of the West, should presume 
to dispute or share the honours of the purple ; 
and the humble Demetrius changed the colour 
of his buskins ; and accepted with gratitude the 
appellation of despot. His own sulijects were 
exasperated by his baseness and incapacity; 
they implored the protection of their supreme 
lord. After some resistance, the kingdom of 
Thessalonica was united to the empire of Nice ; 
and Vataces reigned without a competitor from 
the Turkish borders to the Iladriatic Gulf. The 
princes of Europe revered his merit and power ; 
and had he subscribed an orthodox creed, it 
should seem that the pope would have aban- 
doned without reluctance the liatin throne of 
Constantinople. But the death of Vataces, 
the short and busy reign of Theodore bis son, 
and the helpless infancy of his grandson John, 
suspended the restoration of the Greeks. In 
the next chapter, I shall explain their domestic 
revolutions ; in this place, it will be suflicient 
to observe, that the young prince was oppressed 
Hicha.-! Pai.-eo. ambition of his guardian and 

ttie Oreek colleague Micliael Palamlogus, who 
'^‘T.Vri2.5!), disiplayed the virtues and vices that 
jjec. 1 . belong to the founder of a new dy- 
nasty. The emperor Baldwin had flattered hitn- 
self, that he might recover some ])roviiices or cities 
by an iinjmtent negotiation. His ambassadors 
were dismissed from Nice with mockery and 
contempt. At every })lace which tliey named, 
Pahieologns alleged some special reason, which 
rendered it dear and valuable in his eyes ; in 
the one he was born ; in another he had been 
first promoted to military command; and in 
a third he had enjoyed, and hoped long to 
enjoy, the pleasures of the chuce. ‘‘ And what 
‘‘ then do you propose to give us ? ” said the 
astonished deputies. Nothing,” replied the 
Greek, not a foot of land. If your master 

M Voltaire (SiWe de Lcniis XIV. c. .1i7. QCuvres, tom. lx. p. 178, 
strives to ijivalkiate th« fact : but Hume (Kssays, vol. ij. p, 4H,J, 
484.), with more skill iuul success, seizes the buttery, and turns tlxe 
cannon against, his enemies. 

5S The gradual losses of the Iyatin.s may he traced in the third, 
TOurth, anil fifth books of the conipfiatio« of Ducange : but of the 
■Oreek conquests he has dropped many circumstances, which naaybe 
recovered firam the larger history of George AcroiioUta, and the three 
pm books of Nlcephorus Gregoras, two writers of the Byzantine seifies, 
who have had the good fortune to meet with leasmed ^itors, !.«» A1- 
Valri'* Home, and John Boivin in. the Academy of Ipsodpilons of 

Acropolita, c. 7R. p. 89, 90. edit. Paria. 

07 1 he (jreeks, ashamed of any foreign aid, disguise the alliance 
and saccftttx c£ the Genoese ; but the fact is proi^ by the testitpopy of 


be desirous of peace, let him pay me, as an 

annual tribute, the sum which he receives 
“ from the trade and customs of Constanti-, 
“ nople. On these terms I may allow him to 
“ reign. If he refuses, it is war. I am not 
“ ignoi*ant of the art of war, and I trust the 
“ event to God and my sword. An expe- 
dition against the despot of Epirus was the first 
prelude of his arms. If a victory was followed 
by a defeat; if the race of the Gomneni or An- 
geli survived in those mountains his efforts and 
bis reign ; the captivity of Villehardouin, prince 
of Achaia, deprived the Latins of the most active 
and powerful vassal of their expiring monarchy. 
The republics of Venice and Genoa disputed, 
in the first of their naval wars, the command of 
the sea and the commerce of tlie East, l^ride 
and interest attached the Venetians to the de- 
fence of Constantinople ; their rivals were 
tempted to promote the designs of her enemies, 
and the alliance of the Genoese with the scliisrna- 
tic conqueror provoked the indignation of the 
Latin church. ^7 

Intent on this great object, the 
emperor Michael visited m person 
and strengthened the troops and l.milth, 
fortifications of Thrace. The re- 
mains of the Latins were driven from their last 
possessions: he assaulted without success the 
suburb of Galata ; and corresponded with a 
perfidious baron, who proved unwilling, or un- 
able, to open the gates of the metnjpolis. The 
next spring, his favourite general, Alexius Stra- 
tegopuliis, whom he had decorated with tlie 
title of Caisar, passed the Helle.spont with 
eight hundred horse and some infantry, on a 
secret expedition. His instructions enjoined 
him to approach, to listen, to watch, but not 
to risk any doubtful or ilangcrous enterprise 
against the city. The adjacent territory be- 
tween the Propontis and the Black Sea, was 
cultivated by an hardy race of jien.sants and 
outlaws, exercised in arms, uncertain in their 
allegiance, but inclined by language, religion, 
and present advantage, to the party of the 
Greeks. They wore styled the vohm leers 
and by their free service the army of Alexius, 
with the regulars of Thrace and the Coman 
auxiliaries, was augmented to the number of 
five and t-vvenJy thousand men, .By the ardour 
of the volunteers, and by his own ambition, the 
Ciesar was stimulated to disobey the precise 
orders of his master, in the just confidence that 
success would ]flead his pardon and reward. 
The weakness of Constantinople, and the dis- 
tress and terror of the Latins, were familiar to 
the observation of the volunteers ; and they re- 
presented the present moment as the most pro- 
pitious to surprise and conquest. A rasli youth, 
the new governor of the Venetian colony, had 

J. Villani (Chro«. 1. vl. c. 71. in Mutatori, Script. Ilcrurn Italicanim, 
tom. xJli. p» 2(;S*, yos.) anil William tlt> Naniris {Anmilc-s tic St. Louis, 
p. 248. In the I^nivie .loinviHe), two iuipaftlul ; and Ur- 

ban IV. threatenpid to deprive tieuMs of her archbit.h<ip. 

6H Some precantioKH must lie iistjcl in reronclUng the di*icordant 
numbers i the 800 soldiers of Nicettw, the 20,000 of Hiianduprlno (apucl 
nucamge, 1. v. c.24.); theOreekij and Smhians of Acropolita; and 
th« numerous army of Ailchael, in the MyMtia of pope Urban IV 
(Um). 1 I r 

fi9 They are descadbed and named by Tacbymer 

^ 60 Xt is needless to seek these Comans in the deserts of Tattnry, or 
even of Moldavia. A pan of the horde had submitted to John Va- 
taoes, and was probably settled as a nursery of soldiers on some waste 
tllMMla of 'Iluraoe tC^utacuzen. 1. i. c. 2.}. 
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Bailed away with tliirty galleys, and the best of 
the French knights, on a wild expedition to 
Dajihnusia, a towai on the Black Sea, at the 
distance of forty leagues ; and the remaining 
were witliout strength or suspicion. They were 
informed that Alexius had passed the Helles- 
pont ; but their apprehensions were lulled by 
the sinallness of his original numbers ; and 
their imprudence had not watched the subse- 
quent increase of his army. If he left his 
main body to second and support his operations, 
he miglit advance unperceived in the night 
with a chosen detachment. Wliile some ap- 
plied scaling-ladders to the lowest part of the 
walls, they were secure of an old Greek, who 
wmuld introduce their companions through a 
subterraneous passage into his house ; they 
could soon on the inside break an entrance 
through the golden gate, which had been long 
obstructed ; and the conqueror wmuld be in the 
heart of the city, before the Latins were con- 
scious of their danger. After some debate, the 
Cfcsar resigned himself to the faith of the 
voliinteci’fe ; they were trusty, bold, and suc- 
cessful j and ill describing the plan, I Iiave 
already related the execution and success. <31 
But no sooner had Alexius passed the threshold 
of the golden gate, then he trembled at his own 
rashness ; he paused, he deliberated ; till the 
desperate volunteers urged him forwards, by the 
assurance that in retreat lay the greatest and 
most inevitable danger. Whilst the Cicsar kept 
his regulars in firm array, the Comaris dispersed 
themselves on all sides ; an alarm was sounded, 
and the threats of fire and pillage compelled the 
citizens to a decisive resolution. The Greeks 
of Constantinojile remembered their native so- 
vereigns; the Genoese merchants their recent 
alliance and Venetian foes; every quarter was 
in arms; and the air resounded with a general 
acclamation of ** Long life and victory to 

Michael and John, the august emperors of 

the Romans 1” Their rival, Baldwin, was 
awakened by the sound ; but the most press- 
ing danger could not prompt him to draw his 
sword in the defence of a city which he deserted, 
perhaps, with more pleasure than regret; he 
fled from the palace to the sea shore, where he 
descried the welcome sails of the fleet returning 
from the vain and fruitless attempt on Daph- 
nusia. Constantinople was irrecoverably lost; 
but the Latin emperor and the principal families 
embarked on board the Venetian galleys, and 
steered for the isle of Euboea, and afterwards 
for Italy, where the royal fugitive was enter- 
tained by the pope and Sicilian king with a 
mixture of contempt and pity. From the loss 
of Constantinople to his death, he consumed 
thirteen years, soliciting the Catholic powers to 
join in his restoration : the lesson had been 
familiar to his youth ; nor was Iiis last exile 
more indigent or shameful than his three former 

SI Tbe Um of Conatnnt'mopleiB briefly told by the Latins : the con- 
qweKt is described with more satisfaction by the wrecks ; by Acropolita 
(c. 85.), Pachymor (1. ii. c. *2f>, *27-), Nicenborus Gregoras (1. iv. c. 1, 
a.). See Diicangc, Hist, de C. P. 1. v. c. 19—27. 

fi2 Stre the three bint ooks (U v — vUi.), and the genealogical tables 
«f Ducfinge. In the year i:5S2, the titular emperor of Constantinople 
■was James dc Itaux,duko of Andria in the kingdom of Na))lerf, the 
son of Margaret, daughter of Catherine de Valois, daughter of Catha- 
rine, daughter of I'hilip, son of Baldwin II. (Ducange, 1. viii. c. S7, 
38.). It is uncertain ■whether he left any posterity. 

£3 Aind&da, who saw tite conclusion of the crusades, spesd;3 of the 


pilgrimages to the courts of Europe. His son 
Philip was the heir of an ideal empire ; and the 
pretensions of his daughter Catharine were 
transported by her marriage to Charles of Va-. 
lois, the brother of Philip the Fair, king of 
France. The house of Courtenay was repre- 
sented in the female line by successive alliances, 
till the title of emperor of Constantinople, too 
bulky and sonorous for a private name, modestly 
expired in silence and oblivion. ^2) 

After this narrative of the ex- 
peditions of the Latins to Palestine t 5 ««nces oftiie 
and Constantinople, I cannot dis- 
miss the subject without revolving tlie general 
consequences on the countries that were the 
scene, and on the nations that were the actors, 
of these memorable cru.sades.S5 As soon as the 
arms of the Franks were withdrawn, the impres- 
sion, though not the memory, W'as erased in the 
Mahometan realms of Egypt and Syria. The 
faithful disciples of the pi-opiiet were never 
tempted by a profane desire to study the laws, 
or language of the idolaters ; nor did tbe sim- 
plicity of their primitive manners receive the 
slightest alteration from their intercourse in 
peace and war with the unknown strangers of 
the West. The Greeks, who thought themselves 
proud, but who were only vain, showed a dis- 
position somewhat less inflexible. In the efforts 
for the recovery of their empire, they emulated 
the valour, discipline, and tactics, of their an- 
tagonists. The modern literature of the West 
tliey might justly despise; but its free spirit 
would instruct them in the rights of man ; and 
some institutions of public and private life were 
adopted from the French. The correspondence 
of Constantinople mid Italy diflused the know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue ; and several of the 
fathers and classics were at length honoured with 
a Greek version. ^4 But the national and reli- 
gious prejudices of the Orientals were inflamed 
by persecution ; and the reign of the Latins con- 
firmed the separation of the two churches. 

If we compare, at the mra of the crusades, the 
Latins of Europe with the Greeks and Arabians, 
their respective degrees of knowledge, industry, 
and art, our rude ancestors must be content with 
the third rank in the scale of nations. Their 
successive improvement and present superiority 
may be ascribed to a peculiar energy of character, 
to an active and imitative spirit, unknown to their 
more polished rivals, who at that time were in a 
stationary or retrograde state. W”ith such a dis- 
position, the Latins should have derived the most 
early and essential benefits from a series of events 
which opened to their eyes the prospect of the 
world, and introduced them to a long and fre- 
quent intercourse with the more cultivated re- 
gions of the East. The first and most obviou,s 
progress was in trade and manufactures, in the 
arts which are strongly prompted by the thirst 
of wealth, the calls of necessity, and the gratifi- 

Hiiadoms of the Pranks, and those of tbe Negroes, as ^uallv un- 
known (Prolegom. ad Geograph.). Had he disdam^ the Latin 
language, ho-w easay might the Syrian prince have found books and 

and superficial account of these versions from Latin into 
Greek.is giTeh Ly Huet (de Interpretatione et de Claris Inteniretibus, 
n. 131—1;^.). Maximus Planudes, a monk of Constantinople (A, 1). 
1327—1353), has translated Caesar’s Coramentan^, the Somnium Sci- 
pionis, the metamorphoses and Heroides ofOvid, otc. (rabne. Bib. 
Griec. tom. x. p. 633.). 
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cation of the sense or vanity. Among the crowd 
of unthinking fanatics, a captive or a pilgrim 
might soinetiiiios observe the superior refinements 
of Cairo and Constantinople ; the first importer 
of windmills was the benefactor of nations; 
and if such blessings arc enjoyed without any 
grateful remembrance, history has condescended 
to notice the more apiiarent luxuries of silk and 
sugar, which were transported into Italy from 
Greece and Egypt. But the intellectual wants 
of the Latins were more slowly felt and supplied; 
the ardour of studious citriosity was awakened 
in Europe by difrorent causes and more recent 
events; and, in the age of the crusades, they 
viewed with careless indifrerenco the literature 
of the Greeks and Arabians. Some rudiments 
of mathematical and medicinal knowledge might 
be imparted in priietiee and in figures ; necessity 
might produce some interpreters for the grosser 
business of merchants and soldiers; but the 
commerce of the Orientals had not diflused the 
study and knowdedge of their languages in the 
schools of Europe.66 If a similar principle of 
religion repulsed the idiom of the Koran, it 
should have excited their patience and curiosity 
to understand the original text of the Gospel ; 
and the same grammar would have unfolded 
the sense of Plato and the beauties of Homer. 
Yet in a reign of sixty years, tlie I^atinsof Con- 
stantinople disdained the speech and learning of 
their subjects ; and the manuscripts were the 
only treasures which the natives might enjoy 
without rapine or envy. Aristotle was indeed 
the oracle of tlie Western universities, but it was 
a barbarous Aristotle ; and, instead of ascending 
to the fountain head, his I^atiu votaries liiuubly 
accepted a corrupt and remote version from the 
Jews and Moors of Andalusia. The principle 
of the crusades was a savage fanaticism ; and 
the most important effects wore analogous to the 
cause. Each pilgrim was ambitious to return 
with his sacred spoils, the relics of Greece and 
Palestine;*^? and each relic was preceded and 
followed by a train of miracles and visions. The 
belief of the Catholics was corrupted by new 
legends, their practice by new superstitions ; 
and the establishment of the inquisition, the 
mendicant orders of monks and friars, the last 
abuse of indulgences, and the tinal progress of 
idolatry, flowed from the baleful fountain of the 
holy war. The active spirit of the I^atiiis preyed 
on the vitals of their reason and religion ; and 
if the ninth and tenth centuries were the times 
of darkness, the thirteenth and fourteenth wore 
the age of absurdity and fable. 

In the profession of Christianity, in the culti- 
vation of a fertile land, the northern conquerors 
of the Roman empire insensibly mingled with 
tlie provincials, and rekindled the embers of the 
arts of antiquity. Their settlements about the 
age of Charlemagne had aeipiircd some degrt‘e of 
order and stability, when they were overwhelmed 
by new swanns of invaders, the Normans, Sani- 
es VS'lndmUIs, first in'irentt'd in tbe dry 
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65 WnamSUs, first in'irentt'fi in the dry country of A sia Minar» 
usotl In Normandy as (arty as tlie yrar i UJ5 [ V’k* pmm Fmnwis, 
tom. i, p. A2f 43. JHicanifo, Ote. Iaiih. tom, iv. n. 474<}. 

66 See ttin coinpIaintN of linger Biicon flUognmbia Brttannira, 

^ol. u p. 41f>. lOppts’s (“dition). If Hanon himseif, or Uft. 

dmtood mm Greek, they were prodides, and owed MtJdnK Ite th# 
commerce or the East. 

67 Such was tlie opinion of the erreat LoibnitK (fKiivtos Pm- 
tenellej, tom. v. p, 45S.), a master of the history of the middle 


cens,®« and ITungariims, who replunged tlie 
western countries of Europe into their former 
state of anarchy and harharism. About the 
eleventh century, the set'ond tempest had sub., 
sided by the expulsion or convtTsion of the 
enemies of Giiristendom : the tide of civilisation, 
which had so long ebbed, began to flow with a 
steady and acceku-aled course; and a fliirer 
prospect was openetl to tlie hopi's and eflbiis of 
the rising generations. Great was the increase, 
and rapiil tlu' progress, during the two hundred 
years of the crusades ; and some phil(KO})hers 
iiave applauded the propitious influenceof these 
holy wars, whicli appear to me to have checked 
rather than for ward etl the maturilyof Europe.^’'5> 
'Hie lives and labours of millious, which were 
buried in the East, would have been juore 
profitably employetl in the improvement of diefr 
native ciiuntry : the accumulated stock of in., 
dustry and wealth would have overflowetl in 
navigation and trade; and the Latins would 
have been enriched aiul eulightimed by a pure 
and friendly correspondence with the climates of 
the East. In one respect 1 can indeed perceive 
the accidental operation of the crusuiles, not so 
much in ])roducing a benefit as in removing an 
evil. 'Fhe larger portion of the inhabitants of 
Europe was chained to the n ithout freedom, 
or property, or knowledge; and the two orders 
of eeclesiastics ami nobles, whose tuimhers were 
coin[»an‘tiveiy snieJI, alone descru'd the name of 
citizens and mem 'I'his oppre>siv(' system was 
supported by the arts of the clergy uml the swonis 
of tlie barons, 'flic authority of the priestis 
operated in the ilirker ages as a salutary sintidote ; 
they prevented the total extinction of letters, 
iiihigated the fierceness of the times, sheltered 
the poor and ilei’enrelcss, and preserved or 
revived the peace and order ot‘ civil society. 
But the independence, rapifie, and disem-d, of 
the feudid lords were ufimixed with any sem- 
blance of good ; an!l i‘very hope of industry and 
improvement was cimsIuMl by the iron weight of 
the martial aristocracy. Aimmg the causes that 
uiulenniiied that Gothic eitiflce, a conspiciuniH 
place must b(‘ alloned to the crusades. The 
estates of the harons were dissipated, and their 
race was oft ei I extinguished, in these costly and 
periiou.s expeditions. Their ptwerty extorted 
from their priiie those charters of freedom which 
tmIcK'ked the fetters id” theslavts si-cured the farm 
of the peasant and the shop of the nrtiiiccr, and 
gradually restored a substance ami a wnil to the 
most nuinerouH and usefid part of tlie commu- 
nity. The confhigrathiu which tiestroyed the 
tall and barreit trees of tlu* tbrt'sh gave air and 
scope to the vegetiitltm of tlte Hiindler and nutri- 
tive plants of the soil. 


IMgf/tssmn mi //ic /‘iiwiih/ af ihmifmt/* 

The inifplo of three emperors, wlio liiiv® 
rtigued at ConKtfmtinoplis will nutborke or «* 

I fflFiJy flw imilurn* tlw «»ai ite filfW el 

IC t rMik ta# SrtMi'fflts w Wi 0 »r U k f»ili » 

m mtim imimh* Itt IhUy mat Foar**, «}Mt« titm wl* 

6 § iht isiit Itrtm'Wtei tl»r mclmy In lapspv * 

rty rf ifhUtwwtttilrAl Itgki iirtjk** ftcMn 3Si’itHl4W«* prewfi 
U»i*f mA It i# wafi prt%nt<t, m wOl «* imhUe wpwl, ntAl I 
|&ii» Maw i£itmmt Atkia 
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cuse a dig;ression on the origin mid wngnlar for- 
tunes of the house of CouiiTENAYy^o hi the tliree 
principal branches, i. Of Edessa; IL Of France; 
and, III. Of England; of which the hist only 
has survived the revolutions of eight hundred 
years. 

Ori^pnofthe T. Bcforo tlic introduction of 

OmuwnJiv. trade, which scatters riches, and of 

A. n. lovio. knowledge, whicli dispels prejudice, 
the prerogative of birth is most strongly felt and 
most humbly acknowledged. In every age, the 
laws and manners of the Germans liax^e dis- 
enminatwl the ranks of society: the dukes and 
counts, who shared the empire of Charlemagne, 
converted their oliice to an inheritance ; and to 
his children, each feudal lord bequeathed bis 
honour and hist sword. The proudest families 
are content to lose, in the darkness of the middle 
ages, the tree of their pedigree, tvhich, however 
deep and lofty, must ultimately rise from a ple- 
beian root; and their historians must descend 
ten centuries below the Christian sera, before 
they can ascertain any lineal succession by the 
evidence of surnames, of arras, and of authentic 
records. With the first rays of light,7i ^ve dis- 
cern the nobility and opulence of Atho, a French 
knight : his nobility, in the rank and title of a 
nameless father ; his opulence, in the foundation 
of the castle of Courtenay in the district of Ga- 
tiiiois, about fifty-six miles to tlie south of Paris. 
From the reign of Robert, the son of Ilugh 
Capet, the barons of Courtenay are conspicuous 
among the immediate vassals of the crown ; and 
Joscelin, the grandson of Atho and a noble 
dame, is enrolled among the heroes of the first 
crusade, A domestic alliance (their mothers 
were sisters) attached him to the standard of 
I. The counts Bald win of Bruges, the second count 

A^nl'nm of Edessa: a princely fief, which he 
worthy to receive, and able to 
maintain, announces the number of Ids martial 
followers : and after the departure of his cousin, 
Joscelin himself was invested with the county 
of Edessa on both sides of the Euphrates, By 
economy in peace, his territories ivere reple- 
nished with Latin and Syrian subjects ; his 
magazines with corn, wine, and oil ; iiis castles 
with gold and silver, with arms and horses. In 
a holy warfare of thirty years, he was alternately 
a conqueror and a captive: but he died like a 
soldier, in an horse-litter at the head of his ; 
troops ; and his last glance beheld the flight of 
the Turkish invaders who had presumed on his 
age and infinnities. His son and successor, of 
the same name, W'as less deficient in valour than 
in vigilance ; but he sometimes forgot that do- 
minion is acquired and mainhnned by the same > 
arts. He challenged the hostility of the Turks, ' 
without securing the friendship of the prince of 
Antioch ; and, amidst the peaceful luxury of 
Turbessel, in Syria, 7"^ Joscelin neglected the 
defence of the Christian frontier beyond the 

70 T have hut not confinod, mysUf toJ gmeatogicul Iliistoru 

of the noMe amt ^(luetrlom Famihf qf t'ourtenaijy hj K&m (Henwkttui, 
Ttniar ta Sir Willititn ihmrtrwttf, and Hector oJ‘ Honihm ; Hu'on. 17.16. in 
fotio. Th« first part is extracUHl from William Tyre; tbeseetmd 
from Ilouchet's FreiKdi history ; and the; third front varituia memo, 
sriais, imblic, jm)vintdal, and private, of the Courtennyg of Devonshire. 
The reotor ot Honiton has more gratitude than industry, tuul tnore 
industry than criticism. 

71 The primitive record of the family, i» a jiassago of the con« 
ilnuator of Aimoin, a monk of Fleury, who wrote in the xiith cen* 
tttry. See his Chronicle, in the Historians of France (tom. xi, p. ^70.)* 


Euphrates, In his absence, Zenghi, the first of 
the Atabeks, besieged and stormed his capital, 
Edessa, wdiich was feebly defended by a ti- 
morous and disloyal crowd of Orientals ; the 
Franks were oppressed in a bold attempt for its 
recovery, and Courtenay ended his days in the 
prison of Aleppo. He still left a fair and ample 
patrimony. But the victorious Turks oppressed 
on all sides the w’caknoss of a widow and or- 
phan; and, for the equivalent of an annual pen- 
sion, they resigned to the Ch eek empertir the 
charge of dcfemling, ami the shame of lo.sing, 
the last relics of the Latin conquest. Tlie coun- 
tess dow^agerof Edessa retired to Jerusalem with 
her two children ; the daughter, Agnes, became 
the wife and mother of a king; the son, Joscelin 
the Third, acceiitcd the office of seneschal, the 
first of the kingdom, and held his new estates in 
Palestine by the service of fifty knights. His 
name appears with honour in all the transactions 
of peace and war; but lie finally vanishes in the 
tall of Jerusalem ; and the name of Conrteniiy, 
in this branch of Edessa, was lost by tlie msir- 
riage of his two daughters with a French and a 
German baron. 73 

II. While Joscelin reigned be- 
yond the Euphrates, his elder bro- cownenays 
ther Milo, the son of Joscelin, the 
son of Atho, continued, near the Seine, to pos- 
sess the castle of their fathers, which was at 
length inherited by Ilainaud, or Reginald, the 
youngest of his three sons. Examples of genius 
or virtue must be rare in the anmils of the oldest 
families; and, in a, remote age, their pride will 
embrace a deed of rapine and violence; such, 
however as could not he perpetrated without 
some superiority of courage, or, at, least, of 
poivcr. A descendant of Reginald of Courtenay 
may blush for tlie public robber, who stripped 
and imprisoned several merchants, after they liad 
satisfied the king’s duties, at Sens and Orleans. 
He will glory in the ofience, since the bold 
offender could not be compelled to obedience 
and restitution, till the regent and the count of 
Champagne prepared to march against him at 
the head of an army. 74 Reginald Their aUiance 
bestowed his estates on bis eldest 
daughter, and his daughter on the a.iI tiao. 
seventh son of king Louis the I^’at; and their 
marriage was crowned with a numerous off- 
spring. We might expect that a private should 
have merged in a royal name; and that the de- 
scendants of Peter of France and Elizabeth of 
Courtenay would have enjoyed the title and 
honours of princes of the blood. But this legi- 
timate claim was long neglected, and finally 
denied; and the causes of their disgrace will 
represent the story of this second branch. 1 , Of 
all the families now extant, the most ancient, 
doubtless, and the most illustrious, is tlie house 
of France, which has occupied the same throne 
above eight hundred years, and descends, in a 


72 Tnrbessel, or as it is now stylal IVltiCsher* is fixed by D'Anvilt® 
tbxat and twenty miles from the great iMissiige ovor the Kwplwates at 

Win# posaewdons are dlstinEuiRbed in the Assises of .Tmisnlem 
among the feudal tetnires of the which must there, 

fore have hem coUeett’d bet ween the years 11.63 and 1187. His pedlRree 
may he found in the Lignftgts tl'< hitYein w, c. !(>. 

7 % Tlte ranine and satisl'action of lleginald do Courtenay, are pre- 
pe^eroudy arranged in the Knkiles of the abbot and Sng*>r 

Imdiv. cxvl.), the best niemorlals of the age (Duchesne, facrirtort® 
Hist. Franc, tom. Iv* p. 630*). 
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clear and lineal series of males, from the middle 
of the ninth century.?^^ In the age of the cru- 
sades, it was already revered both in the East 
and West. But from Hugh Capet to the mar- 
riage of Peter, no more than five reigns or 
generations had elapsed ; and so precarious was 
their title, that the eldest sons, as a necessary 
precaution, were previously crowned during the 
life-time of their fathers. The peers of France 
liave long maintained their precedency before the 
younger branches of the royal line, nor had the 
princes of the blood, in the twelfth century, ac- 
quired that hereditary lustre which is now dif- 
fused over the most remote candidates for the 
succession. 2. The barons of Courtenay must 
have stood high in their own estimation, and in 
that of the world, since they could impose on 
the son of a king the obligation of adopting for 
himself and all his descendants the name and 
anus of tlieir daughter and his wife. In the 
marriage of an heiress with her inferior or her 
equal, such exchange was often required and 
allowed: but as they continued to diverge from 
the regal stem, the sons of Louis the Fat were 
insensibly confounded with their maternal an- 
cestors ; and the new Courtenays might deserve 
to forfeit the honours of their"’ birth, which a 
motive of interest had tempted them to renounce. 
3. The shame was far more permanent than the 
reward, and a momentary blaze was followed by 
a long darkness. Tiie eldest son of these nuptials, 
Peter of Courtenay, had married, as I liave al- 
ready mentioned, the sister of the counts of 
Flanders, the two first emperors of Constan- 
tinople : he rashly accepted the invitation of the 
barons of Romania ; his two sons, Robert and 
Baldwin, successively held and lost the remains 
of the Latin empire- in the East, and the grand- 
daughter of Baldwin the Second again mingled 
her blood with the blood of France and of Va- 
lois. To support the expenses of a troubled and 
transitory reign, their patrimonial estates were 
mortgaged or sold; and the last emperors of 
Constantinople depended on the annual charity 
of Rome and Naples. 

While the elder brothers dissipated their 
wealth in romantic adventures, and the castle of 
Courtenay was profaned by a plebeian owner, the 
younger branches of that adopted name w’ere 
propagated and multiplied. But their splendour 
was clouded by poverty and time : after the de- 
cease of Robert, great butler of France, they 
descended from princes to barons ; the next ge- 

75 In the beprinnint*; of the xith century, nfter naniinR the father 
and grandfather of Hugh Capet, the monk Glaber is obliged to add, 
cujus genus vatde in-ante reiieritur obscunim. Yet we are assured 
that the great-grandfather of Hugh Capet was Robert the Strong, 
count of Anjou (A. D. Sfi3--873), a noble Frank of Neustria, Neus- 
tricus - - - generofite stirpis, who was slain in the defence of his 
country against the Normans, dum patritc fines txiebatur. Beyond 
Robert, ail is conjecture or fable. It is a prol»abIe conjecture, that 
the third race descended from the second by Cliiidobrana, the brother 
of Charles BLirtel. It is an absurd falile, that tlie second was allied to 
the first by the marri^e of AnsUm, a Homan senator and the ancestor 
pf St. Arnoul, with Blitilcle, a daughter of Ciotaire I. The Saxott 
origin of the house of France is an ancient but incredible opinion. 
See a judicious memoir of HI. de Fonoeniagne (M(?moires de I'Aca* 
dijmie des Inscriptions, tom. xx. ]>. fi'lS-iiyS).). Ho harl pronrtihod 
to declare his own opinion in a second memoir, which has never 
■"aptiear“d. 

7fi Of the various petitions, npologic’s, iW, puMbhed by the princes 
of Courtenay, 1 have s«*n the tlmsj following, all in octavo; 1. De 
Stinie et Origine Duinus de Courtenay ; adclita sunt Hesponsa cole- 
herrxmorum Kuropae Juri-vconsulioium ; Fans, ICiO". 2- Kepresent" 
atton du Frocedi^ tend it i'instiincc falcte dev ant le Roi, par MessleuxB 
deCotrrtenay, pour la conservation de IHonnciir et Ui^tddeleur 
MaSsoa, bxaacne de la royalle Hlaisun de France : h Taxis, 1913. 
3. Repcesentation du subject qui a portd Mafisiatirs do Salles et de 
Fvaviue. de la Maison de Courtenav, h se reth-er hors du Koyamoe, 
16L4. It was a» hotniride, for which five Couxtenays expecti^tiobe 
pardoned, or tried, as |>rinces of the blood. 
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nerations were confounded with the simple 
gentry; the descendants of Hugh Capet could 
no longer be visible in the rural lords of Tanlay 
and of Champignelles. The more adventurous 
embraced without dishonour the profession of a 
soldier : the least active and opulent might .sink, 
like their cou.sins of the branch of Dreux, into 
tlie condition of peasants. Their royal descent, 
ill a dark period of four hundred years, became 
each day more obsolete and ambiguous; and 
their pedigree, instead of being enrolled in the 
annals of the kingdom, must be painfully searched 
by the minute tliligence of heralds and genealo- 
gists. It was not till the end of the .sixteenth 
century, on the accession of a family almost as 
remote as their own, that the princely spirit, of 
the Courtenays again revived ; and the question 
of the nobility, provoked them to assert the roy- 
alty, of their blood. They appealed to the 
justice and compassion of Henry the Fourth; 
obtained a favourable opinion from twenty law- 
yers of Italy and Germany ; and miidestly com- 
pared themselves to the descendants of king 
David, w’hose prerogatives were not impaired 
by the lapse of ages or the trade of a carpenter. 7f> 
But every ear was deaf, and every circumstance 
was adverse, to their lawful claims. I'iie Bour- 
bon kings were justified by tlie neglect of the 
Valois; the princes of the blood, more recent 
and lofty, disdained the alliance of this humble 
kindred ; the parliament, without denying their 
proofs, eluded a dangerous precedent by an ar- 
bitrary distinction, an<l established St. Louis as 
the first fiitlier of the royiil line. 7? A repetition 
of complaints and protests was repeatetUy dis- 
regarded; and the hopeless pursuit was termin- 
ated in the present century by the death of the 
last male of the family. 78 Their painful and 
anxious situation was alleviated by the pride of 
conscious virtue : they sternly rejected the tempt- 
ations of fortune and favour ; and a trying 
Courtenay would have sacrificed his son, if the 
youth could have renounced, for any temporal 
interest, the right and title of a legitimate prince 
of the blood of France. 73 

IIL According to the old regis- 
ter of Ford Abbey, the Courtenays Surtetmys 
of Devonshire are descended iVom 
prince Fionis, the second son of Peter, and the 
grandson of Imuis the Fatso This fable of the 
grateful or venal monks veas too respectfully en * 
tertained by our antiquaries, Camdeti^i and Dug- 
dale : 82 but it is so clearly repugnant to trutli and 

77 The .sense of the parllament.s is thus expressed hy Thuanus : 
Principis noinen nusquam in Gallic triliitiun , nisi iis qui p«r marts 
e regibus nostris origiaem rei>etunt: qui nunc contum a laiclovieo 
uono beatte memoriae numerantur ; iiani Corlhuci et Droeenseft, a l.u* 
dovico erasso genu.s diicentra, hotiie Inter cos minime m'en.stmiur. A 
distinction of expediency rather than justic;*. Tliesanctity of l.o«is IX. 
could not invest him with any spedaf prerogntlve, and alf the descend- 
ants of Hugh Capet must be included in his original comxmct with the 
French nation. 

78 The last male of the Courtenays w.as Charles Roger, who dletl in 
the year 1730, without leaving any sons. The last female was Heleue 
de Courtenay, who married l#<mi8 de BeaufnJmont. Her title of Fria- 
cesse du Hang Royal dc France, was suppressed (Fehruary 7tlx, 17371 
by an urrH «i the parliament of Faris. 

79 The singular miecdote to which I allude, is related in the Re- 
cueil des Fixicea intiressiantes et pen eoanueg (Maestrichti, 17Ktt, In 
4 vots. H!ino.| ; .and the unknown editor quotes hia author, who inatl 
rcreived It from Itdone de Courten.ay, marquise de Ifeiiii,ufH*»uont. 

80 Dugdale, .Mcnasticon AngUcanum, vol. i. u. 7Hfi. Yet this fable 
must have been invemeti intfore the reigu of ISdward III. The pro- 
fuse devotion of tin: throe fi»t generations to Ford Abbev, was foilowfal 
ly oppression on one side and ingradtudo on the other ; and in the 
rioeth geiiieration, the monks oeasea to register the births, aetions, and 
deaths of their patrons. 

81 In bis Britannia, in the list of the earls of Bevonsbiro, His ex- 
pnsssum, e tegio sanguine ortos omlunt, betrays however some doubt 
ot soA^clon. 

82 In his Baronage, part i. p, C34., he refers to his own Monastics. 
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tiracj that the rational pride of the family now 
refuses to accept this imaginary foundei*. Their 
most faitliful historians believe, that after giving 
his daughter to the king’s son, Reginald of 
Courtenay abandoned his possessions in Franco, 
and obtained from the English monarch a second 
%vife and a new inheritance. It is certain, at 
least, that Henry the Second distinguished in 
his camps and councils, a Reginald, of the name 
and arms, and, as it may bo fairly presumed, of 
the genuine race, of the Courtenays of France. 
The right of wardship enabled a feudal lord to 
reward his vassal with the marriage and estate 
of a noble heiress ; and Reginald of Courtenay 
acquired a fair establishment in Devonshire, 
%vhore his posterity has been seated above six 
hundred years. 83 From a Norman baron, Bald- 
win de Brioniis, "who had been invested by the 
Conqueror, Hawise, the wife of Reginald, de- 
rived the honour of Okehampton, which was 
held by the service of ninety-three knights ; and 
a female might claim the manly offices of liere- 
ditaiy viscount or sherilf, and of captain of the 
royal castle of Exeter. Tiieir son Robert married 
the sister of the eaid of Devon ; at the end 
of a century, on the failure of the family of 
Rivers, his great-grandson, Hugh the second, 
succeeded to a title which was still considered as 
a territorial dignity ; and twelve earls of Devon- 
sliire, of the name of Courtenay, have flourished 

The earl# of ^ period of two liuiidred and 

nevon&Jrire. twenty years, Tiiey were ranked 
among the chief of the barons of the realm ; nor 
was it till after a strenuous dispute, that they . 
yielded to the fief of Arundel, the first place in 
the parliament of England ; their alliances were 
contracted with tlie noblest families, the Veres, 
Despensers, St. Johns, Talbots, IJohuns, and 
twen the Plantagcnets themselves ; and in a con- 
test with John of Lancaster, a Courtenay, bishop 
of London, and afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury, might be accused of profane confidence 
in the strength and number of his kindred. In 
peace, the earls of Devon resided in tlieir nu- 
merous castles and manors of the West ; their 
ample revenue was appropriated to devotion and 
hospitality ; and the epitaph of Edward, siir- 
named, from his misfortune, the d/md, from his 
virtues, the good, eai’l, inculcates with much in- 
genuity a moral sentence, which may, however, 
be abused by thoughtless generosity. After a 
grateful commemoration of the fifty-five years 
of union and happiness, which he enjoyed with 
Mabel his wife, the good carl thus spe^s from 
the tomb : — 

What we gave, we have 3 

'Wliat we spent, wc had ; 

What we left, we lost.*’ 85 

But their tosses, in this sense, were far superior 
to their gifts and expenses ; and their heirs, not 
less than the poor, were the objects of their pa- 
ternal care. The sums which they paid for livery 

Sliould be not liave corrorftul the of Ford Abbey, and anni- 
hilated the Florus, by the uiKiuestionable ovklenoe of the 

Ftvnoh hifttorlans ? 

Besides the tliitd and most -ealuable book of Cleaveland’s lUstory, 

J have consulted Ihif dale, the father of our genealogical science (Ba- 

mx» m * najrt i. p, W4--64 W. 

Bi This great family, de Kipuariis, do Redvoys, do Riveys, ended in 
Edward the First’s time, in iMibdta de Fortihus, a famous and ttotont 
dowager, who long survived her hrodier a«tl husband (Dugdale, Ba- 
soaage, part 1, p. 154-5157.), 


and seisin attest the greatness of their posses- 
sions; and several estates have remained in 
tlieir family since the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. In war, the Courtenays of England 
fulfilled the duties, and deserved the honours, of 
chivalry. They were often intrusted to levy and 
command the militia of Devonsliire and Corn- 
wall ; they often attended their supreme lord to 
the borders of Scotland ; and in foreign service, 
for a stipulated price, they sometimes main- 
tained fourscore men at arms ajiid as many 
archers. By sea and laud, they fought under the 
standard of the Edwards and Henries; their 
names arc conspicuous in battles, in tourna- 
ments, and in the original list of the order of the 
Garter; three brothers shared the Spanish victory 
of the BlackPrince ; and in the lapse of six gene- 
rations, the English Courtenays had learned to 
despise the nation and country from which they 
derived their origin. In the quarrel of the two 
roses, the earls of Devon adhered to the house 
of Lancaster; and three brothers successively 
died, either in the field or on the scafibld. Their 
honours and estates were restored by Henry the 
Seventh ; a daughter of Edward the Fourth was 
not disgraced by the nuptials of a Courtenay ; 
their son, whosw'as created marquis of Exeter, 
enjoyed the favour of his cousin Henry the 
Eighth ; and in the camp of Cloth of Gold, he 
broke a lance against the French monarch. But 
the favour of Henry was the prelude of dis- 
grace ; his disgrace was the signal of death ; and 
of the victims of the jealous tyrant, the marquis 
of Exeter is one of the most noble and guiltless. 
His son Edward lived a prisoner in the Tower, 
and died an exile at Padua ; and the secret love 
of queen Mary, whom he slighted, perhaps for 
the princess Elizabeth, has shed a romantic co- 
lour on the story of this beautiful youth. The 
relics of his patrimony were conveyed into 
strange families by the marriages of his four 
aunts ; and his personal honours, as if they had 
been legally extinct, wore revived by the patents 
of succeeding princes. But there still survived 
a lineal descendant of Hugh the first earl of De- 
von, a younger branch of the Courtenays, who 
had been seated at Powderliam castle above four 
hundred years, from the reign of Edward the 
Third to the present hour. Their estates have 
been increased by the grant and improvement of 
lands in Ireland, and they have been recently 
3 *estored to the honours of the peerage. Yet the 
Courtenays still retain the plaintive motto which 
asserts the innocence, and deplores the fall, of 
their ancient house. 8 ^ While they sigh for past 
greatness, they are doubtless sensible of present 
blessings ; in the long series of the Courtenay 
annals, the most splendid sera is likewTse the 
most unfortunate ; nor can an opulent peer of 
Britain be inclined to envy the emperors of 
Constantinople, who wandered over Europe to 
solicit alms for the support of their dignity and 
the defence of their capital. 

85 Cl«Rveil«tt,d» p. K2. By some it Is a(!alpn(?d to a Eiver# earl of 
Bevrni t but title Eitglish denotes the xvth, ratixer than the xtiiitlx cen- 
■tnry. ■ 

86 PftI lamml QuM Jhei f a motto which was probably adopted by 
the Powdarnam branch, after the loss of the earldom of IteYonsbire, 

Tlxe primilife arms of the Ooxirlenays were, Or, three torieaux 
whiclx seem to denote their atihuty witli Godfrey of BouiUon, 
and the mioimt counts of BtmUigne. 

4 A 
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CHAP. LXIL 

The Greelc JEmperors of Nice and Constantinople* 

— Elevation and Reign of Michael Ealmolog^ts* 

His false Union with the Pope and the Latin 

Church. --^-Hostile designs of Charles of Anfou* 
.•..-Revolt of Sicily. — of the Catalans in 

Asia and Greece Revolutions and present State 

of Athens. 

B«w«.onof The loss of Constantinople re- 
the Gieek empire, stored a momentary vigour to tne 
Greeks. From their palaces, the princes and 
nobles were driven into tlie field ; and the frag- 
ments of the falling monarchy were grasped by 
the hands of the most vigorous or the most skil- 
ful candidates. In the long and barren pages 
of the Byzantine annals, ^ it would not be an 
Theodore easy task to equal the two charac- 
A^D^Soi Theodore Lascaris and J ohn 

J-im. Ducas Vataces,^- who replanted and 
upheld the Roman standard at Nice in Bithynia. 
The difference of their virtues was happily 
smted to the diversity of their situation. In his 
first efforts, the fugitive Lascaris coinmanded 
only three cities and two thousand soldiei*s ; his 
reign was the season of generSus and active 
despair : in eveiy military operation he staked 
his life and crown; and his enemies, of the 
Hellespont and the Mieander, were surprised by 
his celerity and subdued by his boldness. A 
victorious reign of eighteen years expanded the 
principality of Nice to the magnitude of an 
jd»D.=a. The Arone of his sue- 

Vataces. cessor and son-in-law Vataces was 
founded on a more solid basis, a 
Oct. 30- larger scope, and more plentiful 
resources; and it was the temper, as well as the 
interest, of Vataces to calculate the risk, to 
expect the moment, and to ensure the success, 
of his ambitious designs. In the decline of the 
Latins, I have briefly exposed the progress of 
the Greeks ; the prudent and gradual advances 
of a conqueror, who, in a reign of thirty-three 
yearn, rescued the provinces from national and 
foreign usurpers, till he pressed on all sides the 
Imperial city, a leafless and sapless trunk, which 
must fall at the first stroke of tlie axe. But his 
interior and peaceful administration is still more 
deserving of notice and praise. 3 The calamities 
of the times had wasted the numbers and the 
substance of the Greeks; the motives and the 
means of agriculture were extirpated ; and the 
most fertile lands were left without cultivation 
or inhabitants. A portion of this vacant pro- 
perty was occupied and improved by the com- 
mand, and for the benefit, of the emperor; a 
poweiful hand and a vigilant eye supplied and 
surpassed, by a skilful management, the minute 
diligence of a private farmer : the royal domain 
became the garden and granary of Asia; and 
without impoverishing the people, the sovereign 
acquired a fund of innocent and productive 

1 For the relRns of the Nicene emperors, mora especially of Jolm 
Vataces and his son, their minister, Georf'e Acropolita, is Uws <W»k 
genulno contemporary : but Georj^e Fachymer returned to Constantf- 
xiople with the Greeks at the ap:e of nineteen (Ilanckius, do Bat* ‘ 
Byzant. c-33, 3t. p. 56-1—678. Fabric. Bibiiot. Graec. 

— 460.S Yet the history of Nicepliorus (Treptoras, thouKh of Ae 
ceittury, is a valuable narrative from the taking of Comtanoitinaplo hf 
the Latins. 

« Nicephorut Gregoras Ol.u. c. 1.) diatinjguMhai l)etwe«ni tho ofvw* 


wealth. According to the nature of the soil, 
his lands were sown with corn or planted with 
vines ; the pastures w'ere filled with horses and 
oxen, with sheep and hogs; and when Vataces 
presented to the empress a crown of diamonds 
and pearls, he informed her with a smile, that 
this precious ornament arose from the salcot the 
eggs of his innumerable poultry. The produce 
of his domain was applied to the maintenance 
of his palace and hospitals, the calls of dignity 
and benevolence ; the lesson was still more use- 
ful than the revenue ; the plough was restored to 
its ancient security and honour; and the nobles 
were tauglit to seek a sure and independent 
revenue from tlieir estates, instead of adorning 
their splendid beggary by the oppression of the 
people, or (what is almost the same) by the 
favoui's of die court. The superfluous stock of 
corn and cattle was eagerly purchased by the 
Turks, with whom Vataces preserved a strict 
and sincere alliance ; but he discouraged the 
importation of foreign manufactures, the costly 
silks of the East, and the curious labours of the 
Italian looms. “ The demands of nature and 
necessity,” was he accustomed to say, “ are 
“indispensable; but the influence of fashion 
may rise and sink at the breath of a monarch 
and both his precept and example recommended 
simplicity of manners and the use of domestic 
industry. The education of youth and the re- 
vival of learning were the most serious objects 
of his care ; and, without deciding the prece- 
dency, he pronounced with truth, that a prince 
and a philosopher 4 are the two most eminent 
characters of human society. His first wdfe was 
Irene, the daughter of Theodore Lascaris, a 
woman more illustrious by her personal merit, 
the milder virtues of her sex, than by the blood 
of the Angeli and Comneni, tliat flowed in her 
veins, and transmitted the inheritance of the 
empire. After her death he was contracted to 
Anne, or Constance, a natural daughter of the 
emperor Frederic the Second ; but as the bride 
had not attained the years of puberty, Vataces 
placed in his solitary bed an Italian damsel of 
her train ; and his amorous weakness bestowed 
on the concubine the honom*s, though not the 
title, of lawful empress. His frailty was cen- 
sured as a flagitious and damnable sin by the 
monks; and their rude invectives exercised, and 
displayed the patience of the royal lover. A 
philosophic age may excuse a single vice, wliich 
was redeemed by a crowd of virtues; and in the 
review of his faults, and the more intemperate 
passions of Lascaris, the judgment of their con- 
temporaries was softened by gratitude to the 
second founders of the empire. & The slaves of 
the Latins, without law or peace, applauded the 
happiness of their brethren who had resumed 
their national freedom ; and Vataces employed 
the laudable policy of convincing the Greeks of 
every domiruon that it was their interest to be 
enrolled in the number of his subjects. 

of Lasoarijt, and the tmraSeta, of Vatttoes* The two yHwbfafta ane 
In a very good atyle. 

3 *• t* % “M. Nlo. 'jSw®. L a. tCi. Th® of the 

Byzantines mnst observe bow rarely we are indulged wUh such yw- 
dous details. 

4 'MUmvir Simivrmf <iw5/j<Krtr<ow mafteeorvrarai PaefiXevi km ipiXturo* 
(jhtt /Greg. Acropol. c. 32.). The emperor, in a jEkmillar otmvdsation, 
erainlneo and encouraged the studies of his fhtore logotbete. 

6 Coixvpare Acro^wlita (c. 18. 62.), and the two first hooks of NiOS^ 
, phorus Gregoras, 
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Theodore A Strong sliade of degeneracy is 
Afr>“m 5 , visible between John Fataces and 
* Ids son Theodore ; between the 

Axiust. " founder who sustained the weight, 
and the heir who enjoyed the splendom-, of the 
Imperial crown.® Yet the character of Theo- 
dore was not deyoid of energyj he had been 
educated in the school of his father, in the 
exercise of war and hunting ; Constantinople 
was yet spared; but in the three years of a 
short reign, he tlirice led his armies into the 
heart of llulgaria. His virtues w^ere sullied by 
a choleric and suspicious temper ; the first of 
these may be ascribed to the ignorance of con- 
trol ; and the second might naturally arise 
from a dark and imperfect view of the corruption 
of mankind. On a march in Bulgaria, he con- 
sulted on a question of policy his principal minis- 
ters ; and the Greek logothete, George Acropo- 
iita, presumed to ofiTend liim by the declaration 
of a free and honest opinion. The emperor half- 
unsheatlied his cimeter ; but his more deliberate 
rage reserved Acropolita for a baser punishment. 
One of the first otficers of the empire was ordered 
to dismount, stripped of his robes, and extended 
on the ground in the presence of the prince and 
army. In tliis posture he was chastised with so 
many and such heavy blows from the clubs of 
two guards or executioners, that when Theodore 
commanded them to cease, the great logothete 
was scarcely able to rise and crawl away to his 
tent. After a seclusion of some days, he was 
recalled by a peremptory mandate to Ids seat in 
council ; and so dead were the Greeks to the sense 
of honour and shame, that it is from the narra- 
tive of tlie sufferer himself that we acquire the 
knowledge of his disgrace. 7 The cruelty of the 
emperor was exasperated by the pangs of sick- 
ness, the approach of a premature end, and the 
suspicion of poison and magic. The lives and 
fortunes, the eyes and limbs, of his kinsmen and 
nobles, were sacrificed to each sally of passion : 
and before he died, the son of Vataces might 
rleserv^e from the people, or at least from the 
court, the appellation of tyrant, A matron of 
the family of the Palaeologi had provoked his 
anger by refusing to bestow her beauteous 
daughter on the vile plebeian who was recom- 
mended by his caprice. Without regard to her 
birth or age, her body, as high as the neck, was 
enclosed in a sack with several cats, who were 
pricked with pins to irntate their fury against 
their unfortunate fellow-captive. In his last 
hours the emperor testified a wish to forgive and 
be forgiven, a just anxiety for the fate of John 
his son and successor, who, at the age of eight 
years, was condemned to the dangers of a long 
Minority of Joim minority. His last choice intrust- 
ed the office of guardian to the 
August. sanctity of the patriarch Arsenius, 

<5 A p€iS5iatt saying, that Cyrus was the /at/ler, and Darina the 
mojfiarf of his subjects, was appUed to Vataces and hia son. But 


„ , - contemptible, name of 

merchant or broker {Htmxlolna, ill. 89.). 

7 Acropolita (c. f53.) seems to admire his own firmness in i 


of Nicephorus Oroforw. 

r< ” discriminate tifteen or twenty 

Oreek mraiUes, k«u, &vtn. oXXot, dec -ff /t«yaXoyev77C trtitpa Kat. xp'wtm crt»y. 

Does he mean, by this decoration, a figurative, or a real, 
galdmohoin? l>erbaps, both. » o » j 


and to the courage of George Muzalon, the 
great domestic, who w^as equally distinguished 
by the royal favour and the public hatred. 
Since their connection witli the Latins, the names 
and privileges of hereditary rank had insinuated 
themselves into the Greek monarchy ; and the 
noble families 8 were provoked by the elevation 
of a worthless favourite, to whose influence they 
imputed the errors and calamities of the late 
reign. In the first council, after the emperor’s 
death, Muzalon, from a lofty throne, jironounced 
a laboured apology of his conduct and inten- 
tions : his modesty was subdued by an unani- 
mous assurance of esteem and fidelity ; and his 
most inveterate enemies were the loudest to 
salute him as the guardian and saviour of the 
Romans. Eight days were sufficient to prepare 
the execution of the conspiracy. On the ninth, 
the obsequies of the deceased monarch were 
solemnised in the cathedral of Magnesia, ^ an 
Asiatic city, wdiere he expired, on the banks of 
the Hermiis, and at the foot of Mount Sipylus. 
The holy rites were interrupted by a sedition 
of the guards; Muzalon, his brothers, and his 
adherents, were massacred at the foot of the 
altar; and the absent patriarch w*as asjsociated 
with a new colleague, with Michael Palseologus, 
the most illustrious, in birth and merit, of the 
Greek nobles. 

Of those who are proud of their Family and 
ancestors, the far greater part must Ba. 

be content with local or domestic 
renown ; and few there are who dare trust the 
memorials of their family to the ^public annals of 
their country. As early as the middle of the 
eleventh century, the noble race of the Palaeo- 
logiii stands high and conspicuous iii the 
Byzantine history; it was the valiant George 
Palaeologus who placed the father of the Com- 
neni on the throne ; and his kinsmen or descend- 
airts continue, in each generation, to lead the 
armies and councils of the state. The purple was 
not dishonoured by their alliance ; and had the 
law of succession, and female succession, been 
strictly observed, the wife of Theodore Lascaris 
must have yielded to her elder sister, the mother 
of Michael Palacologus, who afterwards raised 
his family to the tlirone. In his person, the 
splendour of birth was dignified by the merit of 
the soldier and statesman : in his early youth he 
was promoted to the office of constable or com- 
mander of the French mercenaries ; tlie private 
expense of a day never exceeded three pieces of 
gold ; but his ambition was rapacious and pro- 
fuse ; and his gifts were doubled by the graces 
of his conversation and manners. The love of 
the soldiers and people excited the jealousy of 
the court; and Michael thrice escaped from the 
dangers in which he was involved by his own 
imprudence or that of his friends. I, Under the 

9 The old geographers, ’wUh CoUartus and B'Anville, and out tra- 
velltfts, particularly l*ocock and Chandler, will teach «8 to di.sitingxjish 
the two Magnesias of Asia Minot, of the Mmander and of Sipylus. 
The latter, our present object, is sUIl flourishing for a Turkish city, 
and lies eight hoursi or leagties, to the north-east of Smyrna (Tourne- 
fort. Voyage du I^ant, tom. Hi. lettre xxii. p. S65—370. ChaiidItBr's 
Travels Into Asia Minor, tt. 5!67.). 

10 See Acropolita (c. 75, 76, &c.), -who lived too near the times ; 
Pachyper (1. i. c. 13—25.), Gregoras (1. iii. o. 3, 4, 5.}. 

IX The i^dlgree of Palmologus i» explained by Ducangc (Fnmiu 
Byzant. p. 2!50, dtc.) : the events of his private life are related by 
Pachymw <1. i. c. 7-- IZ,) and Gregoras (1. ii. 8. h Hi. *2. 4. 1. Iv. 1.) 
Wilh, visible fkvomf to the father of the reigning dynasty, 
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reign of Justice and Vataces a dispute arose i9 
between two officers, one of whom accused the 
other of maintauiing the hereditary right of the 
PalgBologi. Tlie cause was decided, according 
to the new juiisprudcnce of the Ijiitins, by 
single combat : the defendant was overtlirown 5 
but he persisted in declaring that himself alone 
was guilty ; and that he liad uttered those rash 
or treasonable speeches without the approbation 
or knowledge of his patron. Yet a cloud of sus- 
picion hung over the innocence of the constable ; 
he was still pursued by the whispers of malevo- 
lence ; and a subtle courtier, the archbishop of 
Philadelphia, urged him to accept the judgment 
of God in the fiery proof of the ordeal. ^3 Three 
days before the trial, the patient’s arm was en- 
closed in a bag, and secured by the royal signet; 
and it was incumbent on him to bear a red-hot 
ball of iron three times from the altar to the 
rails of the sanctuary, without artifice and with- 
out injury. Palseologus eluded the dangerous 
experiment with sense and pleasantry. I am 
a soldier,” said he, “ and will boldly enter the 
lists with my accusers : but a layman, a sinner 
like myself, is not endowed with the gift of 
• ‘ miracles. Tour piety, most holy prelate, may 
“ deserve the interposition of Heaven, and from 
‘‘ your hands I will receive the fiery globe, the 
<< pledge of my innocence.” The archbishop 
started ; the emperor smiled ; and the absolu- 
tion or pardon of Michael was approved by new 
rewards and new services. II. In the succeed- 
ing reign, as he held the government of Nice, 
he was secretly informed, that the mind of the 
absent prince was poisoned with jealousy ; and 
that death, or blindness, would be his final re- 
ward. Instead of awaiting the return and sen- 
tence of Theodore, the constable, with some 
followers, escaped from the city and the empire; 
and though he was plundered by the Turkmans 
of the desert, he found an hospitable refuge in 
the court of the sultan. In the ambiguous state 
of an exile, Michael reconciled the duties of gra- 
titude and loyalty : drawing his sword against 
the Tartars ; admonishing the garrisons of the 
Homan limit; and promoting, by his influence, 
the restoration of peace, in which liis pardon and 
recall were honourably included, HI. While 
he guarded the West against the despot of 
Epirus, Michael was again suspected and con- 
demned in the palace ; and such was his loyalty 
or weakness, that he submitted to be led in 
chains above six hundred miles from Durazzo to 
Nice. The civility of the messenger alleviated 
his disgrace ; the emperor’s sickness dispelled 
his danger; and the last breath of Theodore, 
which recommended his infant son, at once 
acknowledged the innocence and the power of 
Palasologus. 

12 ALfirppolita (c. SO.) relates the circumstances of tliis curious ad- 
venture. -wnich seem to have escaped the more reoent writers. 

13 Pachymer (1. i. c. 12.)» who speaks with proper contempt of this 
■barbarous trial, affirms, that he had seen in his youth many persons 
wlio had sustained, without injury, the fiery ordeal. As a (5reefc, he 
is credulous ; but tire injfeuxiity of me Greeks might furnish some re- 
medies of art or fraud against their own sui>erstltioti, or that of their 

W- ^Vlthout comparing Pachymer to Thucydides or Tacitus, I wlU 
prwse his. uaxmtlve (l.l. c. 13-32. l.ii. o. 1—2.), which pursues the 
ascent of Pabsologus with eloquence, perspicuity, and, tolerable free- 
dom. Acropolita is more cautious, and (hegorae more concise. 

15 The Judicial combat was abolished by St. Louis In his ovm ter- 
ritories ; atti his example and authority were at length prevalent in 
SPrimce {Esprit dt* Loix, 1. xxviii. c. 29.). 

16 In dvll oases Henry IL gave an option to Uie defendant ; Gian- 


But his innoceiiCQ had been too elevation 
unworthily treated, and his power tothoihnnie. 
was too strongly felt, to curb an aspiring subject * 
in the fair field that was opened to his ambi- 
tion. H In the council after the death of Theo- 
dore, he was the first to pronounce, and tiic first 
to violate, the oath of allegiance to IMiizalon ; 
and so dexterous was his conduct, that he reaped 
the benefit, without incurring the guilt, or at 
least the reproach, of the subsef|uent massacre. 
In the choice of a regent, he balanced the in- 
terests and passions of the candidates ; turned 
their envy and hatred from himself against each, 
other, and forced every competitor to own, that, 
after his own claims, those of Paheologus were 
best entitled to the preference. Under the title 
of Great Duke, he accepted or assumed, during 
a long minority, the active powers of govern- 
ment; the patriarch was a venerable name ; and 
the factious nobles were seduced, or oppressed, 
by the ascendant of his genius. The fruits of 
the economy of Vataces were depo.sited in a 
strong castle on the hanks of the Hermus, in the 
custody of the faithful Varangians : the con- 
stable retained his command or influence over 
the foreign troops ; he employed the guards to 
possess the treasure, and the treasure to corrupt 
the guards ; and whatsoever might be the abuse 
of the public money, his character was above the 
suspicion of private avarice. By himself, or by 
his emissaries, he strove to persuade every rank 
of subjects, that their own prosperity would rise 
in just proportion to the establishment of In’s 
authority. Tlie weight of taxes was suspended, 
the perpetual theme of popular comjihunt ; and 
he prohibited the trials by the ordeal and judi- 
cial combat. These barbaric institutions were 
already abolished or undermirxed in France i '* 
and England ; and the appeal to the sword 
oftended tJie sense of a civilised,^? and the tem- 
per of an unwarlike, people. For the future 
maintenance of their wives and children, the 
veterans were grateful : the priest and the philo- 
sopher applauded his ardent zeal for the advance- 
ment of religion and learning ; and his vague 
promise of rewarding merit was applied by every 
candidate to his own hopes. Conscious of the 
influence of the clergy, Michael successfully 
laboured to secure the suffrage of that powerful 
order. Their expensive journey from Nice to 
Magnesia afforded a decent and ample pretence : 
the leading prelates were tempted by the liberal- 
ity of his nocturnal visits ; and the incorruptible 
patriarch was flattered by the homage of his new 
colleague, who led his mule by the bridle into 
the town, and removed to a respectful distance 
the importunity of the crowd. Without renounc- 
ing his title by royal descent, Paheologus encou- 
raged a free discussion into the advantages of 

villa T>refm the by evidence, and that t.y Judicial combat in 
mwoDtiM in ffio .Fleta. Yet the ttial by battle liR'i never iteen 
abrMabmn this hnalish law, and it was oittered by the Judj^es a» lat0 
os th«b«fdmiing of the last century. j j a 

17 Y«t an inffCTiious friend has ur^e'd to me in tnltifrjdion of (his 
practice, 1. TJutt in natlom emetfdng from Ijnrlfarisin, it nuxioriitt's 
K yw and arbitrary revenge, 2. ThfH 11 h Im 

** onical, or boiling water, or the crow, 
which ft ha# contributed to aboU.sh. ,3. Thai 7t st'iL-vcd at b-iisvt m n 
courage; a quality so seldom united with a baw tlih- 
no«ltlwi, that the danger of a trial might be some ehivk to a mttlicuniii 

tRCnrilV'. nnn im liudkfvil ...I .11 ... - . 


icwtor, TOd an usmil barrier against Injustice supported by power. 

1 Surrey might prolwhly bay« 

‘ bl* unmeritcfl fete, had not his demand oiihc combat agairuit 
aer been over-ruM, ^ 
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elective monarchy; and his adherents asked, 
with the insolence of triumph, what patient 
would trust his health, or wdiat merchant would 
abandon his vessel, to the skill of a 

physician or a pilot? The youth of the emperor, 
and the impending dangers of a minority, re- 
quired the support of a mature and experienced 
guardian ; of an associate raised above the envy 
of his equals, and invested with the name and 
prerogatives of royalty. For the interest of the 
prince and people, without any selfish views for 
liimself or his family, the Great Duke consented 
to guard and instruct the son of Theodore ; but 
ho sighed for the happy moment wd^en he might 
restore to his firmer hands the administmtion of 
his patrimony, and enjoy tlie blessings of a pri- 
vate station. He was first invested with the title 
and ijrerogatives of despot, which bestow'ed the 
purple ornaments, and the second place in the 
Roman monarchy. It was afterwards agreed 
that John and Michael should be proclaimed as 
joint emperors, and raised on the buckler, but 
that the pre-eminence should be reserved for the 
birthright of the former. A mutual league of 
amity was pledged between the royal partners ; 
and in case of a rupture, the subjects were bound 
by their oath of allegiance to declare themselves 
against the aggressor ; an ambiguous name, the 
seed of discord and civil war. Palaeologus was 
content ; but on the day of the coronation, and 
in the cathedral of Nice, his zealous adherents 
most vehemently urged tlie just priority of his 
age and merit. The unseasonable dispute was 
eluded by postponing to a more convenient op- 
portunity the coronation of John Lascaris; and 
lie walked with a slight diadem in the train of 
his guardian, who alone received the Imperial 

Mifhata from the hands of the patri- 

arch. It was not without extreme 
r2(30, reluctance that Arsenins abandoned 
the cause of his pupil ; but the Va- 
rangians brandished their battle-axes ; a sign of 
assent was extorted from the trembling youth ; 
and some voices were heard, that the life of a 
cliild should no longer impede the settlement of 
the nation. A full harvest of honours and em- 
ployments was distributed among his friends by 
tlie grateful Palmologus. In his owm fiimily, he 
created a despot and two sebastocrators ; Alexi- 
us Strategopulus was decorated with the title of 
Cmsar ; and that veteran commander soon repaid 
the obligation, by restoring Constantinople to 
tlie Greek emperor. 

Xie.iovc;r.v of It was in the second year of his 
while he resided in the pa- 

juiy !i5. ' lace and gardens of Nympheeum,i 8 
near Smyrna, that the first messenger arrived 
at the dead of night ; and the stupendous intel- 
ligence was imparted to Michael, after he had 
been gently waked by the tender precaution 
of his sister Eulogia. The man was unknown 
or obscure ; he produced no letters from the 
victorious Cfcsar; nor could it easily be credited, 
after the defeat of Vataces and the recent failure 

is The site of Nymphroum 5« not dearly clefined. in ancient or 
moclcru ceojpuphy. But from the last, hotjrs of Vataces (Acro}>olita, 
c. AU-lir it is evidtfnt the palace and {jardens of his favourite residence 
wtiTe in the neighltourhood of Smynia. Njmphajuin might be loosely 
piaml in Lydia {(Jregorus, 1. vl. fJ.)* 

l{) This HceiUrt', the embloin of iustice and power, was a long stail, 
such us was used by the heioes iu IXomcr. By tiic latter Greeks it was 


of Palaeologus himselfj that the capital Thad 
been surprised by a detachment of eight hun- 
dred soldiers. As an hostage, the doubtful 
author was confined, wuth the assurance of 
death or an ample recompence ; and tlie court 
was left some hours in the anxiety of hope and 
fear, till the messengers of Alexius arrived with 
the authentic intelligence, and displayed the tro- 
phies of the conquest, the sword and sceptre, the 
buskins and bonnet, -O of the usurper Baldwin, 
which he had dropped in his precipitate flight. 
A general assembly of the bishops, senators, 
and nobles, was immediately convened, and 
never perhaps was an event received with more 
heartfelt and universal joy. In a studied oration, 
the new sovereign of Constantinople congratu- 
lated his own and the public fortune, There 
was a time,” said he, “ a far distant time, 
“ when the Roman empire extended to the 
Hadriatic, the Tigris, and the confines of 
‘‘ jEthiopia. After the loss of the provinces^ 
our capital itself, in these last and calamitous 
days, has been wrested from our hands by the 
barbarians of the West. From the lowest 
ebb, the tide of prosperity has again re- 
turned in our favour ; but our prosperity 
“ was that of fugitives and exiles ; and when 
« we were asked, which was the country of 
the Romans, we indicated with a blush the 
climate of the globe and the quarter of the 
‘‘ heavens. The divine Providence has now 
restored to our anns the city of Constantine, 
the sacred scat of religion and empire ; and it 
will depend on our valour and conduct to 
“ render this important acquisition the pledge 
and omen of future victories.” So eager was 
the impatience of the prince and Return of the 
people, that Michael made his tri- 
umphal entry into Constantinople Aug.w. 
only twenty days after the exi^ulsion of the 
Larins. The golden gate was thrown open at 
Ms approach ; the devout conqueror dismounted 
from his horse; and a miraculous image of 
Maiy the Conductress was borne before him, 
that the divine Virgin in person might appear 
to conduct him to the temple of her Son, the 
cathedral of St. Sophia. But after the first 
transport of devotion and pride, he sighed at 
the dreary prospect of solitude and ruin. The 
palace was defiled with smoke and dirt, and the 
gross intemperance of the Franks ; whole streets 
had been consumed by fire, or were decayed by 
the injuries of time; the sacred and profane 
edifices were stripped of their ornaments ; and, 
as if they were conscious of their approaching 
exile, the industry of the Larins had been con- 
fined to the work of pillage and destruction. 
Trade had expired under the pressure of anardiy 
and distress, and the numbers of inhabitants 
had decreased with the opulence of the city. 
It was the first care of the Greek monarch to 
reinstate tlie nobles in the palaces of their 
fathers ; and the houses or the ground which 
they occupied were restored to the families that 

named DaVaw'ca* and the Imperial sceptre was' distinguished as usual 
by the red or purple colour. ' ^ 

20 Acropolita affirms (c. 87.), that this bonnet was aftcu: the 
French fashion ; but from the ruby at the point or sunmut, Dur.iinge 
(Hist, de C. P. L v. c. 28, !KI.) helievos that it was the high-iTownwl 
hat of the Greeks. Could Acropolita mi.st;vUe tlie dress of his own 
■ court?- ' 
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could exhibit a legal right of inheritance. But 
the far greater part was extinct or lost; the 
vacant property had devolved to the lord j he 
repeopled Constantinople by a liberal invitation 
to the provinces ; and the brave volunteers were 
seated in the capital which had been recovered 
by their arms. The French barons and the 
principal families had retired with their em« 
peror; but the patient and humble crowd of 
Latins was attached to the country, and indif- 
ferent to the change of masters. Instead of 
banishing the factories of the Pisans, Venetians, 
and Genoese, the prudent conqueror accepted 
their oatlis of allegiance, encouraged their in- 
dustry, confirmed their privileges, and allowed 
them to live under the jurisdiction of their 
proper magistrates. Of these nations, the Pi- 
sans and Venetians preserved their respective 
quarters in the city ; but the services and power 
of the Genoese deserved at the same time the 
gratitude and the jealousy of the Greeks. Their 
independent colony was first planted at the sea- 
port town of Heraclea in Thrace. They were 
speedily recalled, and settled in the exclusive 
possession of the suburb of Galata, an advan- 
tageous post, in which they revived the com- 
merce, and insulted the majesty, of the By- 
zantine empire, 

Paiffioiogus The recovery of Constantinople 

Winds and Celebrated as the asra of a new 

banishes the . , , , 

young em- empire: the conqueror, alone, and 
by the right of the sword, renewed 
nec.25i jjjg coronation in the church of St. 
Sophia; and the name and honours of John 
Lascaris, his pupil and lawful sovereign, were 
insensibly abolished. But his claims still lived 
in the minds of the people ; and the royal youth 
must speedily attain the years of manhood and 
ambition. By fear or conscience, Palaeologus 
was restrained from dipping his hands in inno- 
cent and royal blood; but the anxiety of an 
usurper and a parent urged him to secure his 
throne, by one of those imperfect crimes so fa- 
miliar to the modern Greeks. The loss of sight 
incapacitated the young prince for the active 
business of the world: instead of the brutal 
violence of tearing out his eyes, the visual nerve 
was destroyed by the intense glare of a red-hot 
basin, 22 and John Lascaris was removed to a 
distant castle, where he spent many years in 
privacy and oblivion. Such cool and deliberate 
guilt may seem incompatible with remorse ; but 
if Michael could trust the mercy of Heaven, he 
was not inaccessible to the reproaches and ven- 
geance of mankind, which he had provoked by 
cruelty and treason. His cruelty imposed on 
a servile court the duties of applause or silence; 
but the clergy had a right to speak in the name 
of their invisible master ; and their holy legions 
were led by a prelate, whose character was above 
the temptations of hope or fear. After a short 
abdication of his dignity, Arsenins 23 had con- 

21 See O- c. 28-53.), Acropptita (e. 88.), Nicephonis 

feregoras (l.iy. 7.), and for die txeatinait of the subject Latins, Uu- 
eaUM (1. V. c. 30,31.). 

22 This mildwinyention for extinguishing the sight, wm tried by 
ihc phtlwpher Democritus on himself, ■when he sought to ■withdraw 
Ws miMei^theyisibleworU^^ a^UshstwJ The word 

in Laiin and Italuui, ba.s furnished Duoonge (Gloss. Ladn.) with an op- 
portunity to re\new the vurious modes of blinding ; the more ylolent 
were scooping, burning with an iron or hot vhiegar, and binding the 
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sented to ascend the ecclesiastical throne of 
Constantinople, and to preside in the restoration 
of the church. His pious simplicity was long 
deceived by the arts of PaUeologus ; and his pa- 
tience and submission might soothe the usurper, 
and protect the safety of the young prince. On 
the news of his inhuman treatment, the pa- 
triarch unsheathed the spiritual sword; and 
superstition, on this occasion, was enlisted in 
the cause of humanity and justice. £j,cxcommu. 

In a synod of bishops, who were nwaed bythe 
stimulated by the example of his Sulm. 
zeal, the patriarch pronounced ^ 
sentence of excommunication ; though his pru- 
dence still repeated the name of Michael in 
the public prayers. The Eastern prelates had 
not adopted the dangerous maxixns of ancient 
Rome ; nor did they presume to enforce their 
censures, by deposing princes, or absolving na- 
tions from their oaths of allegiance. But the 
Christian who had been separated from God and 
the church, became an object of horror; and, in 
a turbulent and fanatic capital, that horror 
might arm the hand of an assassin, or inflame 
a sedition of the people. Palmologus felt his 
danger, confessed his guilt, and deprecated his 
judge : the act was in'etrievable ; the prize was 
obtained ; and the most rigorous penance, which 
he solicited, would have raised the sinner to the 
reputation of a saint. The unrelenting pa- 
triarch refused to announce any means of atone- 
ment or any hopes of mercy ; and condescended 
only to pronounce, that, for so great a crime, 
great indeed must be the satisfaction, ** Do 
you require,” said Michael, “ that I should 
abdicate the empire ? ” And at these words, 
he ofi’ered, or seemed to offer, the sword of 
state. Arsenins eagerly grasped this pledge of 
sovereignty: but when he perceived that the 
emperor was unwilling to purchase absolution 
at so dear a rate, lie indignantly escaped to his 
cell, and left the royal sinner kneeling and 
weeping before the door.24 

The danger and scandal of this Schism of the 
excommunication subsisted above 
three years, till the popular clamour -1512. 
was assuaged by time and repentance ; till the 
brethren of Arsenius condemned his inflexible 
spirit, so repugnant to the unbounded forgiveness 
of the Gospel. The emperor had artfully insinu- 
ated, tliat, if he were still rejected at home, he 
might seek, in the Roman pontiff, a more indul- 
gent judge; but it was far more easy and effec- 
tual to find or to place that judge at the head of 
the Byzantine church. Arsenius was involved 
in a vague rumour of conspiracy and disaffec- 
tion ; some irregular steps in his ordination and 
government were liable to censure ; a synod de- 
posed him from the episcopal office ; and he was 
transported under a guard of soldiers to a small 
island of the Propontis. Before his exile, he 
sullenly requested that a strict account might be 

head with a strong cord till the i^yea hurst from their socheta. Xna^ 
rtioua tyrants t ■ „ 


1.). Tosterlty justly accused the mdfiaSv/lM of A 

of an hermit, the vicas of a minister (l. xiJ. 0. 2.). 

of Michael are felrlv told hy 
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taken of the treasures of the church ; boasted, 
that his sole riches, three pieces of gold, had 
been earned by transcribing the psalms ; con- 
tinued to assert the freedom of his mind ; and 
denied, with his last breath, the pardon which 
was implored by the royal sinner. 2^^ After some 
delay, Gregory, bishop of Adrianople, was trans- 
lated to the Byzantine throne ; but his authority 
was found insufficient to support the absolution 
of the emperor ; and Joseph, a reverend monk, 
was substituted to tliat important function. This 
edifying scene was represented in the presence 
of the senate and people ; at the end of six years, 
the humble penitent was restored to the com- 
munion of the faithful ; and humanity will re- 
joice, that a milder treatment of the captive 
Lascaris was stipulated as a proof of his remorse. 
But the spirit of Arseni us still survived in a 
powerful faction of the monks and clergy, who 
persevered above forty-eight years in an obsti- 
nate schism. Their scruples w'ere treated with 
tenderness and respect by Michael and his son ; 
and the reconciliation of the Arsenites was the 
serious labour of the church and state. In the 
contidence of fanaticism, they had proposed to 
try their cause by a miracle ; and when the two 
papers, that contained their own and the adverse 
cause, were cast into a fiery brasier, they ex- 
pected that die Catliolic verity would be respected 
by the flames. Alas ! the two papers were in- 
discriminately consumed, and this unforeseen 
accident produced the union of a day, and re- 
newed the quarrel of an age.2<3 The final treaty 
displayed the victory of the Arsenites ; the clergy 
abstained during forty days from all ecclesias- 
tical lunctions: a slight penance was imposed 
on the laity j the body of Arsenins was deposited 
in the sanctuary; and in the name of the de- 
parted saint, the prince and people were released 

irom the sins of their iathers. 27 

lU'iKnot’ The establishment of Hs family 
Michael was the motive, or at least the pre- 
lAi-iS, tence, of the crime of Palaiologus; 
A?D.'m2, and he was impatient to confirm the 
Kei^of succession, by sharing with Ills eld- 
Anton^us est son tlie honours of the purple, 
A. 1 ), 1273, Andronicus, afterwm'ds surnamed 
A!^f)!"&, the Elder, was proclaimed and 
Feb. 13. crowned emperor of tlie Romans, 
in the fifteenth year of his age ; and, from tlie 
first asra of a prolix and inglorious reign, he 
held that august title nine years as the col- 
league, and fifty as the successor, of his father. 
Michael himself, had he died in a private station, 
woiil?f have been thought more w^orthy of the 
empire: and the assaults of his temporal and 
spiritual enemies left him few moments to la- 
bour for his own fame or the happiness of his 
subjects. He wrested from the Franks several 
of the noblest islands of the Archipelago, Les- 
bos, Cliios, and Rhodes : his brother Constantine 

25 Piicbymer relatea the* exile of Arsenins (1. iv. c. 1—1 fi.) : he was 
one of the comnjissaries who visittnl him in the desert island. The 
last testament of the unforgiving patriarch is still extant (Dupin, Bib- 
UotMtine Kcck'slastiqne, tom. x. p.i)5.). 

26 rachyitjer (i. vli- c. 22.) relates this nnraoulous trial like a phi- 
losopher, Sind treats witli similar contempt a plot of the Arsenites, to 
hide a revelation in the coffin of some bid saint (1. vli, c. 13.). Ha 
comtKmsat.ea this incredulity by an image that weeps, another that 

(l.vli. C.S0.), and the miraculous cures of a deaf and a mute 

Wdisatt (!. o. 3ft.). 

ft7 The story of the Arsenites is spread through the thirteen books 
of Pachymer. Their union and triumph are reserved for Nicephorus 
CJri'goras (1. vii. c. 9.), who neither loves nor esteems these sectaries. 


was sent to command in Malvasia and Sparta; 
and the eastern side of the Morea, from Argos 
and Napoli to Cape Taenanis, was repossessed 
by the Greeks. This effusion of Christian blood 
was loudly condemned by the patriarch; and 
the insolent priest presumed to interpose his 
fears and scruples betw'een the arms of princes. 
But in the prosecution of these western con- 
quests, the countries beyond the Hellespont 
were left naked to the Turks ; and their depre- 
dations verified the iirophecy of a dying senator, 
that the recovery of Constantinople would be 
the ruin of Asia. The victories of Michael were 
achieved by his lieutenants ; his sword rusted in 
the palace ; and, in the transactions of the em- 
peror with the popes and the king of Naples, 
his political arts were stained with cruelty and 

fraud.28 

I. The Vatican was the most na- 
tural refuge of a Latin emperor, with the 
who had been driven Irom his a. n. 1274 
throne ; and pope Urban the Fourtli -^ 277 . 
appeared to pity the misfortunes, and vindicate 
the cause, of the fugitive Baldwin. A crusade, 
with plenary indulgence, was preached by his 
command against the schismatic Greeks ; he ex- 
communicated their allies and adherents ; soli- 
cited Louis the Ninth in favour of his kinsman ; 
and demanded a tenth of the ecclesiastical reve- 
nues of France and England for the service of 
the holy war. 29 The subtle Greek, who watched 
the rising tempest of the West, attempted to 
suspend or soothe the hostility of tlie pope, by 
suppliant embassies and respectful letters ; but 
he insinuated that the eshiblishment of peace 
must prepare the reconciliation and obedience 
of the Eastern church. The Roman court could 
not be deceived by so gross an artifice ; and 
Michael was admonished, that the repentance of 
the son should precede the forgiveness of the 
father ; and thatjfixiV/i (an ambiguous word) was 
the only basis of friendsliip and alliance. After 
a long and affected delay, die approach of dan- 
ger, and the importunity of Gregory the Tenth, 
compelled liim to enter on a more serious ne- 
gotiation : he alleged the example of the great 
Vataces ; and the Greek clergy, who understood 
the intentions of tlieir prince, were not alarmed 
by the first steps of reconciliation and respect. 
But when he pressed tlie conclusion of the 
treaty, tliey strenuously declared, that the La- 
rins, though not in name, were heretics in fact, 
and that they despised those strangers as the 
vilest aiid most despicable portion of the human 
race. 30 It was the task of the emperor to iier- 
suade, to corrupt, to intimidate, tlie most popular 
ecclesiastics, to gain the vote of each individual, 
and alternately to urge the arguments of Chris- 
tian charity and the public welfare. The texts 
of rile fathers and the arms of the Franks were 
balanced in tlie theological and political scale; 

as Of the xiil books of Pachymer, the tirst six (as the Ivth and vtb 
of Nicmhoni# Grogorag) contain the reign of Michael, at the time of 
virhose death h© was forty years of age. instead of breaking, like his 
editor the PAre Poussin, nis history into two parts, 1 follow Ducangc 
and Cousin, who number the xili books in one series. 

ft9 Ducange, Hht. de C. P. 1. v. c. 33, &c. from the Epistles of 
Urban IV. 

30 From their mercantile intercourse with the Venetians and Ge- 
noese, they branded the I^atins Jis KamjTMt ami fievaviroi, (Pachymer, 
1. V, c. 10.). ** Some are hwetics iu name ; others, like the I^atins, in 
** thet/* said the learned Veecus (1. v. c. 12.), who soon afterwards ba- 
camie a coinTett (c. 15, 16.) and a patriarch (c« 24,). 
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and without approving the addition to tho Ni* 
ceno creed, the most moderate were taught to 
confess, that the two hostile propositions of pro- 
ceeding from the Father BT the Son, and of 
proceeding from the h’ather Aim the Son, might 
be reduced to a safe and Catholic sense,^! The 
supremacy of the pope was a doctrine more easy 
to conceive, but more painful to acknowledge ; 
yet Michael represented to his monks and pre- 
lates, that they might submit to name the Roman 
bishop as the first of the patriarchs ; and that 
their distance and discretion would guard the 
liberties of the Eastern church from the mis- 
chievous consequences of the right of appeal. 
He protested that he would sacrifice his life and 
empire rather than yield the smallest point of 
orthodox faith or national independence j and 
this declaration was sealed and ratified by a 
golden bull. The patriarch Joseph withdrew 
to a monastery, to resign or resume his throne, 
according to the event of the treaty : the letters 
of union and obedience were subscribed by the 
emperor, his son Andronicus, and thirty-five 
archbishops and metropolitans, with their re- 
spective synods ; and the episcopal list was multi- 
plied by many dioceses which were annihilated 
under the yoke of the infidels. An embassy was 
composed of some trusty ministers and prelates ; 
they embarked for Italy, with rich ornaments 
and rare perfumes, for the altar of St. Peter; 
and their secret orders authorised and recom- 
mended a boundless compliance. They were 
received in the general council of Lyons, by 
pope Gregory the Tenth, at the head of five 
hundred bishops. 32 He embraced with tears his 
long-lost and repentant children ; accepted the 
oath of the ambassadors, who abjured the schism 
in the name of the two emperors ; adorned the 
prelates with the ring and mitre; chanted in 
Greek and Latin the Nicene creed with the ad- 
dition of JUioque i and rejoiced in the union of 
the East and West, which had been reserved for 
his reign. I'o consummate this pious work, the 
Byzantine deputies were speedily followed by 
tlie pope’s nuncios; and their instruction dis- 
closes the policy of the Vatican, which could 
not be satisfied with the vain title of supremacy. 
After viewing the temper of the prince and 
people, they were enjoined to absolve the schism- 
atic clergy, who should subscribe and swear their 
abjuration and obedience ; to establish in all the 
churches the use of the perfect creed ; to pre- 
pare the entrance of a cardinal legate, with the 
full powers and dignity of his office ; and to in- 
struct the emperor in the advantages which he 
might derive from the temporal protection of 
the Roman pontiff. 33 

His foun'J a country with- 

A 0 mr-fe ^ fnend, a nation in which the 
“ ' names of Rome and Union were 
pronounced with abhorrence. The patriarch 
Joseph was indeed removed ; his place was filled 

SI In this class, vr& may place Pachymer himself, whose conlotw 
« narrative occuijiea the vth and vith books of his history. 


3'j! see the acts of the council of Lyons in the year lt!74. l?leury. 
Hist. Eccl^i-istlque, tom. xviji. p. ISl-lSS. BlhUot. Eccl4. 

tom.x. p.l35. , 

O.T This curious instvimtitm, which has liecn drawn witlt more or 
less honesty Ly WatlioR and Leo A11atiu$ from the archives of the 
V^cftn, is given In an abatract or versiou by Pleury (tom, xvUi* 


by Veccus, an ecclesiastic of learning and 
moderation ; and the emperor was still urged by 
the same motives, to persevere in the same pro- 
fessions. But in his private language, Faheo- 
logus affected to deplore the pride, and to blame 
the innovations, of tlie Latins ; and while he 
debased his character by this double hypocrisy, 
he justified and punished the opposition of his 
subjects. By the joint suffrage of the now and 
the ancient Rome, a sentence of excommuni- 
cation -was pronounced against the obstinate 
schismatics; the censures of the church were 
executed by tho sword of Michael; on the 
failure of persuasion, he tried the arguments of 
prison and exile, of whipping and mutilation ; 
those touch-stones, says an historian, of cowards 
and the brave. Tw’o Greeks still reigned iii 
AEtolia, Epirus, and Thessaly, xvith the appella- 
tion of despots; they had yielded to the sove- 
reign of Constantinople, but they rejected tlie 
chains of the Roman pontiff, and supported 
their refusal by successful arms. Under their 
protection, the fugitive monks and bishops as- 
sembled in hostile synods; and retorted the 
name of heretic with the galling addition of 
apostate ; the prince of Trebizond W’'as tempted 
to assume the forfeit title of emperor ; and even 
the Latins of Negropont, Thebes, Athens, and 
the Morea, forgot the merits of the convert, to 
join, with open or clandestine aid, the enemies 
of I^alseologus, His favourite generals, of his 
own blood and family, successively deserted, or 
betrayed, the sacrilegious trust. His sister 
Eulogia, a niece, and two female cousins, con- 
spired against him; and another niece, Mary 
queen of Bulgaria, negotiated his ruin with the 
sultan of Egypt ; and, in the public eye, their 
treason was consecrated as the most sublimo 
virtue,S4 To the pope’s nuncios, who urged 
the consummation of tho work, Palaeologus 
exposed a naked recital of all that he had done 
and suffered for their sake. They were assured 
that the guilty sectaries, of both sexes and every 
rank, had been deprived of their honours, their 
fortunes, and their liberty; a spreading list of 
confiscation and punishment, wdiich involved 
many persons, the dearest to the emperor, or the 
best deserving of Ms favour. Tliey were con- 
ducted to the prison, to behold four princes of 
the royal blood chained in the four corners, and 
shaking their fetters in an agony of grief and 
rage. Two of these captives "were M’terwards 
released ; the one by submission, the other by 
death: but the obstinacy of thdr two com- 
panions was chastised by the loss of tlieir^'ijyes; 
and the Greeks, the least adverse to the union, 
deplore that cruel and inauspicious tragedy. 3* 
Persecutors must expect the hatred of those 
whom they oppress ; but they commonly find 
some consolation in the testimony of their con- 
science, the applause of their party, and, x>erlujps, 
the success of their undertaking. But the 

34 This femk atid audjentic confession of Mlohaol's <Ustresis, Is 
cxhlbltetl in barbarous laitin by Ogto-ins, who signs Iduisolf i’rolono- 
tmvis Intepretxim, and t.ranscrU>ed by Waxbng from tho MSH.oftho 
Vatican (A. J). 1S78, No. 3.). His Annals or the Frandst;an order, 
tltePratros Mlnoro»> in xvli volumes in folio (Home, 1741), I have 
now accidentaBy Been amaoR; the wnato paper of a bookstfller. 

the vith book of Fachymer, particularly the chapters 1.11. 
16* 18. 24— S? . He is the more credible, as he speaks tf this persectt* 
turn witli loss anger than sorrow. 
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hypocrisy of Michael, which was prompted only 
by iJoHtical motives, must have forced him to 
hate himself, to despise his followers, and to 
esteem and envy the rebel champions by whom 
he was detested and despised. While his vio- 
lence was abhorred at Constantinople, at Rome 
his slowness was arraigned, and his sincerity 
susi)ected ; till at length pope Martin the Fourth 
excluded the Greek emperor from the pale of a 
church, into which he was striving to reduce a 
schismatic people. No sooner had the tyrant 
The union than the union was dis- 

abjured by Unanimous 
consent : tlie churches were puri- 
fied ; the penitents were reconciled ; and his son 
Andronicus, after weeping the sins and errors 
of his youth, most piously denied his father the 
burial of a prince and a Christian.®^ 

Charles of II. In the disttess of the Latins, 
the walls and towers of Constanti- 
tioplc had fallen to decay : they 
Feb. 20. * were restored and fortified by the 
policy of Michael, wdio deposited a plenteous 
store of corn and salt provisions, to sustain the 
siege which he might hourly expect from the 
resentment of the Western powers. Of these, 
the sovereign of the two Sicilies was the most 
formidable neighbour ; but as long as they were 
possessed by Mainfroy, the bastard of Frederic 
the Second, his monarchy was the bulwark, 
rather than the annoyance, of the Eastern empire. 
The usurper, thougli a brave and active prince, 
was sufBcieritly employed in tlie defence of his 
throne ; his proscription by successive pojies had 
separated Mainfroy from the common cause of 
tlie Latins j and tlie forces that miglit have 
besieged Constantinople were detmned in a 
crusade against the domestic enemy of Rome. 
The prize of her avenger, tlie crown of the two 
Sicilies, was won and w'^orn by the brother of 
St. Louis, by Charles count of Anjou and 
Ihovencc, who led the chivalry of France on 
this holy expedition.3'’' The disaffection of his 
Christian subjects compelled Mainfroy to enlist 
a colony of Saracens ivliom his father had planted 
in Apulia: and this odious succour will explain 
the defiance of the Catholic hero, who rejected 
all tenns of accommodation. Bear this mes- 
“ sage,” said Charles, to the sultan of Nocera, 
** that God and the sw'ord are umpire between 
« us; and that he shall either send me to 
paradise, or I will send him to the pit of hell.” 
The armies met, and though I am ignorant of 
Mainfroy’s doom in the other world, in tliis he 
lost his friends, his kingdom, and his life, in the 
bloody battle of Benevento. Naj)les and Sicily 
were immediately peopled with a warlike race of 
French nobles; and their aspiring leader em- 
braced tlic future conquest of Africa, Greece, 
and Palestine. The most specious reasons 
might point his first arms against the Byzantine 
empire ; and Fakeologus, dUIident of his own 
strength, repeatedly apx>ealed from the ambition 

50 Padiyiinor, 1. vli. c. T— 11. 17. Thft BjiMrli of Andronunifi tlie 
Elder (Ub. xii. c,2.) is a cxirSows record, iwhich tiroves, that if the 
GtceJts were the siav<?s of the emperor, tlie eini-ieror was not less the 
slave of snpferstitJon and the clergy. 

57 Tlte best accounts, the nearest the time, the most full and enter- 
taining, of the conquwt of Naples by Charles of Anjou, may he finmd 
In the Flovontlne Chronicles of Ricordano Malcsphia lyO -.-103.) 
aitd (ilovaiuti Villani (1, vii. c. 1— It). 25—30.), which arc imblished 


of Charles to the humanity of St, Louis, who 
still presei^ed a just ascendant over tlie mind of 
his ferocious brother. For a while the attention 
of that brother was confined at home by tlie 
invasion of Conradin, tlie last heir of the Im- 
perial house of Swabia: but the hapless boy 
sunk in the unequal conflict; and his execution 
on a public scaffold taught tlie rivals of Charles 
to tremble for their heads as well as their 
dominions. A second respite was obtained by 
the last crusade of St. Louis to the African 
coast; and the double motive of interest and 
duty urged the king of Naples to assist, with 
his powers and his presence, the holy enterprise. 
The death of St. Louis released him from the 
imiiortunity of a virtuous censor: tlie king of 
Tunis confessed himself the tributary and vassal 
of the crown of Sicily; and the Thiwtsmthe 
boldest of the French knights were Greek empire, 
free to enlist under his banner'^* 
against the Greek empire. A treaty and a 
marriage united his interest wdth tlie house of 
Courtenay ; his daughter Beatrice was promised 
to Pliilip, son and heir of the emperor Baldwin ; 
a pension of six hundred ounces of gold was 
allowed for his maintenance ; and his generous 
father distributed among his allies the kingdoms 
and provinces of the East, reserving only Con- 
stantinople, and one day’s journey round the city, 
for the Imperial domain. ss In this perilous 
moment Palaeologus was the most eager to sub- 
scribe the creed, and implore the protection, of 
the Roman pontiff, who assumed, witli propriety 
and weight, the character of an angel of peace, 
the common fatlier of the Christians. By his 
voice, the sword of Charles was chained in the 
scabbard; and the Greek ambassadors beheld 
him, in the pope’s antechamber, biting his ivory 
sceptre in a transport of fury, and deeply re- 
senting tlie refusal to enfranchise and consecrate 
his arms. He appears to have respected the 
disinterested mediation of Gregory the Tenth ; 
but Charles was insensibly disgusted l)^ the pride 
and partiality of Nicholas the Third ; and his 
attachment to his kindred, the Ursini family, 
alienated the most strenuous champion from 
the service of the church. The hostile league 
against the Greeks, of Philip the Latin emperor, 
the king of the two Sicilies, and the republic of 
Venice, was ripened into execution ; and the 
election of Martin the Fourtli, a French pope, 
gave a sanction to the cause- Of the allies, 
Philip supplied his name; Martin, a bull of 
excommunication ; the Venetians, a squadron of 
forty galleys; and the formidable powers of 
Charles consisted of forty counts, ten thousand 
men at arms, a numerous body of infantry, and 
a fleet of more than three hundred ships and 
transports. A distant day was appointed for 
assembling this mighty force in the harbour of 
Brindisi ; and a previous attempt was risked with 
a detachment of three hundred knights, who 
invaded Albania, and besieged tlie fortress of 

hv Muratoari in the vjiith and xHUh volumes of the Historians of Italy. 
In his Anmls {tom. xl. p. 5(5-72.), he has abn;|sutl these great event 
which are likewise described in the Istoria Civile of Giaunone, tom.ii. 

IfTnuSnSe/ifist. de C. 1*. U v. c. 49-5(5- 1. vi. c 1-1,5. See Fa- 
chymerT h iv. c. 29. 1. v. e. 7—10. 25. 1. vi. c.30- S2,33. and Nic*. 
phorus Gregdras,!. iv. 3* 1. v. 1. 0. 
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Belgrade. Tlieir defeat might amuse with a 
triumph the vanity of Constantinople ; but the 
more sagacious Michael, despairing <5f his arms, 
depended on the effects of a conspiracy ; on the 
secret workings of a rat, who gnawed the how- 
strings^ of the Sicilian tyrant. 
pateoioTOsin- Among the proscribed adherents 
of house of Swabia, John of 

A.D.iiiSo. procida forfeited a small island of 
that name in the Bay of Naples. His birth was 
noble, but his education was learned; and in 
the poverty of exile, he was relieved by the 
practice of physic, which he had studied in tlie 
school of Salerno. Fortune had left him no- 
thing to lose, except life ; and to despise life is 
the first qualification of a rebel. Procida was 
endowed with the art of negotiation, to enforce 
his reasons, and disguise his motives ; and in 
his various transactions witli nations and men, 
he could persuade each party that he laboured 
solely for their interest. The new kingdoms of 
Charles were afflicted by every species of fiscal 
and military oppression ; "to and the lives and 
fortunes of his Italian subjects were sacrificed to 
the greatness of their master and the licentious- 
ness of his followers. The hatred of Najfies 
was repressed by his presence; but the looser 
government of his vicegerents excited the con- 
tempt, as well as the aversion, of the Sicilians : 
the island was roused to a sense of freedom by 
the eloquence of Procida ; and he displayed to 
every baron his private interest in the common 
cause. In the confidence of foreign aid, he 
successively visited the courts of the Greek em- 
peror, and of Peter king of AiTagon,4i who 
possessed the maritime countries of Valentia 
and Catalonia, To the ambitions Peter a 
crovm was presented, which he might justly 
claim by his marriage with the sister of Main- 
froy, and by the dying voice of Conradin, who 
from the scaffold had cast a ring to his heir and 
avenger. Palaeologus was easily persuaded to 
divert his enemy from a foreign war by a rebel- 
lion at home ; and a Greek subsidy of twenty- 
five thousand ounces of gold was most profitably 
applied to arm a Catalan fleet, which sailed 
under an holy banner to the specious attack of 
the Saracens of Africa. In the disguise of a 
monk or beggar, the indefatigable missionary of 
revolt flew from Constantinople to Rome, and 
from Sicily to Saragossa : the treaty was sealed 
witli the signet of pope Nicholas himself, the 
enemy of Charles ; and his deed of gift trans- 
ferred the fiefs of St. Peter from the house of 
Anjou to that of Arragon. So widely diffused 
and so freely circulated, the secret was pre- 
served above two years with impenetrable dis- 
cretion; and each of the conspirators imbibed 
the maxim of Peter, who declared that he would 
cut ofi* his left hand if it were conscious of the 

39 The reader of Herodotus -will recollect how miraculously flie 
A&synau host of Sermacherib was disarmed and destroved ?l* iU 
c* .. 

40 Accordte to Sahsm Malasulua (Hist. Sicula, 1. ill. c. 16. 1« Mu- 
ratori, tom. vlii. P-SSS.), a zealous tiuelph, the subjects of Charles, 
who-had reviled Maintfroy as a wolf» bcs:£m to rentret him as a lamb t 
and be justifies their discontent by the oppressions of tlw French 

Sicilian manifesto in Nicholas 
Speea^is (l.i. c. 11. in Muratori, tom. x. u.dSO.). 

ohawstmr and counsels of Feter kma of Amgon, to 

■ Mariana (Hnst. Ilispan. 1. xlv. c.fi. tom.ii. p. 133.). The reiser 
ves the Jesuit’s defect in fe vour, always of hJs style, and often 

wumcratSnf the suflTeririgs of his country, Nicholas Spe. 
cial» ados, in the. true spirit of Xtaiian jealousy, omnia efc gpfa* 


intentions of his right. The mine was pre- 
pared with deep and dangerous artifice; but 
it may be questioned, whether the instant ex- 
plosion of Palermo were the efiect of accident or 
design. 

On the vigil of Easter, a proces- The Sicilian 
sion of the disarmed citizens visited AyfSw 
a church without the walls; and a March so.* 
noble damsel was rudely insulted by a French 
soldier.4® The ravisher was instantly punished 
with deatli ; and if the people was at first scat- 
tered by a military force, their numbers and' fury 
prevailed: the conspirators seized • the "oppor- 
tunity ; the flame spread over the island ; and 
eight thousand French were extemiinatcd in a 
promiscuous massacre, which has obtained the 
name of the Sicilian Vespers.'^^ From every 
city the banners of freedom and the church 
were displayed ; the revolt was inspired by tlie 
presence or the soul of Procida ; and Peter of 
Arragon, who sailed from the African coast to 
Palermo, was saluted as the king and saviour of 
the isle. By the rebellion of a people on whom 
he had so long trampled with impunity, Charles 
was astonished and confounded ; and in the first 
agony of grief and devotion, he was heard to 
exclaim, O God ! if thou hast decreed to 
humble me, grant me at least a gentle and 
“gradual descent from tlie pinnacle of great- 
ness !” His fleet and army, which already 
filled the sea-ports of Italy, were hastily recalled 
from the service of the Grecian war: and the 
situation of Messina exposed that town to the 
first storm of his revenge. Feeble in themselves, 
and yet hopeless of foreign succour, the citizens 
would have repented, and submitted on the 
assurance of full pardon and their ancient pri- 
vileges. But the pride of the monarch was 
already rekindled ; and the most fervent en- 
treaties of the legate could extort no more than 
a promise, that he would forgive the remainder, 
after a chosen list of eight hundred rebels had 
been yielded to his discretion. The despair of 
the Messinese renewed their courage ; Peter of 
Arragon approached to their relief; and his 
rival was ch-iven back by the failure of provision 
and the terrors of the equinox to the Calabrian 
shore. At the same moment, the Catalan ad- 
miral, the famous Roger de Loria, swept the 
channel with an invincible squadron ; 
tlie French fleet, more numerous in oiSrilsf 
transports than in galleys, was either 
burnt or destroyed ; and the same blow assured 
the independence of Sicily and the safety of the 
Greek empire. A few days before his death, 
the emperor Michael rejoiced in the fall of an 
enemy whom he hated and esteemed : and per- 
haps he might be content with the popular 
judgment, that had they not been matched with 
each other, Constantinople and Italy must 

■rfora quid«m, nt atbitror, patientl animo SicuU toUsraasait, rti«i (quod 
priraum exmetis tlomhiautlbus caveixdum est) alleriias teminas inva- 
ftlasentfia. c.e4p.W4,). 

43 The Frencb we*t‘ taniKht to rainember this bloody JoBsotn : 

If I am ipravokecl (mid Henry the Fourth), 1 will tttoakfsiKt at Milan, 

** and dine at Naples." “ Your mttlfsty (ropUetl the Spanish winbas- 

aador) may perhaps arrive In HUilly for vcsim-s." 

44 This revolt, with the snbsequem vlctom are related by two na» 
tkmal writers, Hartltolewy k Neooastro (In Muratori, tom. xHJ.}, and, 
Mcholaa Special is (in Maratorl, torn, x.), the one a oonteinporary, the 
ptlMsrof dxe next century. The patriot Speclalls tll»<Ualtn8 the name 
«if rebellion, and, all previou.^ correspondence wirini Feter of Arra^yon 
(mdlo communicato consilio), who hippened to he With & fleet; and 
i»my on tlte African coast (1. 1. c. 4, 9.). 
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speedily have obeyed the same master.45 From 
this disastrous moment, the life of Charles was 
a series of misfortunes ; his capital was insulted, 
his sou was made prisoner, and he sunk into 
the grave without recovering the isle of Sicily, 
which, after a war of twenty years, was finally 
severed from the throne of Naples, and trans- 
ferred, as an independent kingdom, to a younger 
branch of the house of Arragon,4<3 
The service ^ shall not, I trust, be accused 
war d' of supcrstitiou j but I must remark, 
in the Greek that, even in this world, the natural 
A^SSo 3 ~I 307 , events will sometimes afford 

the strong appearances of moral re- 
tribution. The first jpal«eologus had saved his 
empire by involving the kingdoms of the West 
in rebellion and blood; and from these seeds of 
discord uprose a generation of iron men, who 
assaulted and endangered the empire of his son. 
In modern times, our debts and taxes are the 
secret poison, wdiich still corrodes the bosom of 
peace ; but in the weak and disorderly govern- 
ment of the middle ages, it was agitated by the 
present evil of the disbanded armies. Too idle 
to work, too proud to beg, the mercenaries were 
accustomed to a life of rapine ; they could rob 
with more dignity and efiect under a banner and 
a chief; and tine sovereign, to whom their ser- 
vice was useless, and their presence importunate, 
endeavoured to discharge the torrent on some 
neighbouring countries. After the peace of Si- 
cily, many thousands of Genoese, Catalamy^"^ 
&c. who had fought, by sea and land, under the 
standard of Anjou or Arragon, were blended 
into one nation by the resemblance of their man- 
ners and interest. Tliey heard that the Greek 
provinces of Asia were invaded by the Turks : 
they resolved to share the harvest of pay and 
plunder; and Frederic king of Sicily most 
liberally contributed the means of tlieir depart- 
ure. In a ■warfare of twenty years, a ship, or a 
camp, was become their country ; arms were 
their sole profession and property ; valour was 
the only virtue which they knew ; their women 
had imbibed the fearless temper of their lovers 
and husbands ; it was reported, that, with a 
stroke of their broadsword, the Catalans could 
cleave a horseman and an horse ; and the report 
itself was a powerful weapon. Roger de Flor 
was the most popular of their chiefs ; and his 
personal merit overshadowed the dignity of his 
prouder rivals of Arragon. The oftspring of a 
marriage between a German gentleman of the 
court of Frederic the Second and a damsel of 
Brindisi, Roger was successively a templar, an 
apostate, a pirate, and at length the richest and 
most powerful admiral of the Mediterranean. 
He sailed from Messina to Constantinople, with 
eighteen galleys, four great sliips, and eight 
thousand adventurers ; and his previous treaty 

45 Nlcqihonjs Greporas (1. v, c. fi.) aCmires this wisdom of ProvI- 
denco in this eqtml Imlanco of states and princes. For the honour of 
ValtnoIoguB, .1 had rather this balance had been observed by an Italian 

4t! See til* Ohronide of 'VJllani, the xith volume of the Annall ' 
d'ltBlia of Mumtori, and the xxth and xxist books of the Istoria Civile 
fit Giantkme. 

47 In this motley multitude, the Catalans and Spaniards, the bravest 
of the soldiery, were styled, by themselves and the Greeks, Amoffavaren. 
Moncada derives their orleln from the Goths, and I’achymer (1. xi, 
c, 2ii,} from the Arabs ; and iit «pite of national and religious pride, 

I am afraid the latter Is in the right. 

* 48 Home idea may bo formed of the population of those cities, from 
the 36,000 ijihabitfihu of Tralles, which, in tlie precetiing reign, was 


[ was jEaitlifully accomplished by Andronicus the 
! Eider, who accepted with joy and terror this 
formidable succour. A palace was allotted for 
hfe reception, and a niece of the emperor was 
given in marriage to the valiant stranger, who 
was immediately created great duke or admiral 
of Romania. After a decent repose, he trans- 
ported his troops over the Projiontis, and boldly 
led them against the Turks : in two bloody 
battles thirty thousand of tlie Moslems were 
slain ; he raised the siege of Biiladelphia, and 
deserved the name of the deliverer of Asia. But 
after a short season of prosperity, the cloud of 
slavery and ruin again burst on that unhappy 
province. The inhabitants escaped (says a Greek 
historian) from the smoke into the flames ; and 
the hostility of the Turks was less pernicious 
than the friendship of the Catalans. The lives 
and fortunes which they had rescued, they con- 
sidered as tlieir own ; tlie willing or reluctant 
maid was saved from the i-ace of circumcision 
for the embraces of a Christian soldier : the ex- 
action of fines and supplies w'as enforced by 
licentious rapine and arbitrary executions ; and, 
on the resistance of Magnesia, the great duke 
besieged a city of the Roman empire. ^8 These 
disorders he excused by the wrongs and passions 
of a victorious army ; nor would his own autho- 
rity or person have been safe, had he dared to 
punish his faithful followers, who were defrauded 
of the just and covenanted price of their services. 
The threats and complaints of Andronicus dis- 
closed the nakedness of the empire. His golden 
bull had invited no more than five hundred 
horse and a thousand foot soldiers ; yet the 
crowds of volunteers, who migrated to the East, 
had been enlisted and fed by his spontaneous 
bounty. While liis bravest allies were content 
with three byzants or pieces of gold, for their 
monthly pay, an ounce, or even two ounces, of 
gold were assigned to the Catalans, whose an- 
nual pension w'ould thus amount to near an 
hundred pounds sterling : one of their chiefs 
had modestly rated at three hundred tliousand 
crowns the value of his future merits ; and 
above a million had been issued from the trea- 
sury for the maintenance of these costly merce- 
naries. A cruel tax had been imposed on the 
corn of the husbandman; one third was re- 
trenched from the salaries of the public officers ; 
and the standard of the coin was so shame- 
fully debased, that of the four and twenty parts 
only five were of pure gold. 49 At the summons 
of the emperor, Roger evacuated a province 
which no longer supplied the materials of ra- 
pine ; but he refused to disperse his troops ; and 
while his style was respectful, his conduct was 
independent and hostile. He protested, that if 
the emperor should march against him, he would 
advance forty paces to kiss the ground before 

rebuilt bv tihe emi»eroy, and ruined by the Turks (Fachymer, I. vi. 

o. HO, HI ^ 

49 1 have collected these pecuniary circumstances from Paebymer 
(1. xi. c. HI. 1* xii, C.4, 3.S* 14. lU.), who describes the proercssive 
tlegradation of the gold coin- Even in the prosperous tiroes of John 
Ducas Vatac^, the byxants were composed in equal proportions of the 
pure and the baser metal. The poverty of Michael Palroologtis com- 
pelled him tc strike a new coin, with nine parts, or carats, of cold, 
and fifteen of copper alloy. After his death, the standard rose to ton 
carats, till in the public distress it was reduced to the moiety. The 
prince suras relieved for a moment, while credit and cointnercc were 
for ever blasted. In France, the gold coin is of twenty-two carat.s 
(one twelfth alloy), tod the standard of England and Holland is still 
higher; ■■■■■■■' ■ . ■ „ 
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him, blit in rising from this prostrate attitude 
Fogor had a life and sword at the service of his 
friends. The great duke of Romania conde- 
scended to accept tlic title and ornaments of 
Ciesar ; but he rejected the new proposal of the 
government of Asia, with a subsidy of corn and 
money, on condition that he siioiild reduce ins 
troops to the harmless number of three thousand 
men. Assassination is the last resource of cow- 
ards. The Caesar was tempted to visit the royal 
residence of Adrianoplc : in the apartment, and 
before the eyes, of the empress, he was stabbed 
by tlie Alani guards ; and, though the deed was 
imputed to their private revenge, his country- 
men, who dwelt at Constantinople in tlie 
security of peace, were involved in the same 
prosenption by the prince or people. The loss 
of their leader intimidated the crowd of adven- 
turers, who hoisted the sails of flight, and were 
soon scattered round the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. But a veteran band of fifteen hundred 
Catalans, or French, .stood firm in the strong 
fortress of Gallipoli on the Hellespont, displayed 
the banners of Arragon, and oftered to revenge 
and justify their chief by an equal combat of ten 
or an hundred warriors. Instead of accepting 
this bold defiance, the emperor Michael, the son 
and colleague of Andi'onicus, resolved to oppress 
them with the weight of multitudes ; every 
nerve was strained to fomi an army of thirteen 
thousand horse and thirty thousand foot ; and 
the Propontis was covered with the ships of the 
Greeks and Genoese. In two battles by sea and 
land, these mighty forces were encountered and 
overthrown by tlie despair and discipline of the 
Catalans; the young emperor fled to the palace; 
and an insufficient guard of light horse was left 
for the protection of the open country. Victory 
renewed the hopes and numbers of the adven- 
turers: every nation was blended under the 
name and standard of the great compands atid 
three thousand Turkish proselytes deserted from 
the Imperial service to join this military associ- 
ation. In the possession of Gallipoli, the Cata- 
lans intercepted the trade of Constantinople and 
the Black Sea, while they spread their devasta- 
tions on either side of the Hellespont over the 
confines of Europe and Asia. To prevent their 
approach, the greatest part of the Byzantine ter- 
ritory was laid waste by the Greeks themselves : 
the peasants and their cattle retired into the city; 
and myriads of sheep and oxen, for which neither 
place nor food could be procured, were unpro- 
fltably slaughtered on the same day. Four times 
the emperor Andronicus sued for peace, and 
four times he was inflexibly repulsed, till the 
want of pi'ovisions, and the discord of the chiefs, 
compelled the Catalans to evacuate the banks of 
the Ilellespont and the neighbourhood of the 

60 TI»e Catalan war is most copiously related bv Pachymer, in the 
xitli. xiith, and xiiith luwks, tilt ho breaks off in tlie year 1508, Nl« 
cephonis Orogoras {i. vii. .'5—0.) Is more concise and compiett*. Uu* 
cange, vho adopts these adventurers as French, has hunted their 
footstej)8 with his usual diligence diiat- de C. P. 1. vl. c. 

He quotes an Arragonese history, which I have read with pleasure, 
and which the Si>aniards extol as a model of stylo and composition . 

8 3dicton de las Catalanes y A rragoneses cmilra Turooa y (^riefps t 
slona, in quarto : Madrid, 1777, in. octavo). Don Franaaco ; 

cncada, Conde d« Oswma, may imitete OmsM or Sallust f he may 
transcribe the Greek or Italian contemporaries : bat he never quotes , 
his authorities, and I cannot discern any national records the ex. i 
plolts of hia counnymen. 

61 Se« the laborious history of Ducfttige, whose amirate table ofthe 
Frehch. dynasties recapitulates the thirty-dv© passages in which he 
tnentions ihe dukes irC Athens. 

62 He is twice mentidticd by Villehardouin with hodotur 


Revolutions of 
Alliens. 


capital. After their separation from the Turks, 
the remains of the great company pursued their 
march tlirough Macedonia and Thessaly, to 
seek a new establishment in the heart of 
Greece. 50 

After some ages of oblivion, 

Greece was awakened to new mis- 
fortunes by the arms of the Latins. 

In the two hundred and iifty years between tlie 
first and the last conquest of Constantinople, 
that venerable land was disputed by a multitude 
of petty tyrants; without the comforts of free- 
dom and genius, her ancient cities wore again 
plunged in foreign and intestine war ; ami, if 
servitude be preferable to anarchy, they might 
repose with Joy under tlio Turkish yoke. I 
shall not pursue the obscure and various dynas- 
ties, that rose and fell on the continent or in the 
isles; but our silence on the fate of Atuens^i 
would argue a strange ingratitude to the first and 
purest school of liberal science and amusement. 
In the partition of the empire, the principality of 
Athens and Thebes was assigned to Otho de la 
Roche, a noble warrior of Burgundy, 5'^ with the 
title of Great Duke,53 which the Latins under- 
stood in their own sense, and the Greeks more 
foolishly derived from the age of Constantine. 54 
Otho followed the standard of the marquis of 
Montferrat ; the ample state which he acquired 
by a miracle of conduct or fortune, 55 was peace- 
ably inherited by liis son and two grandsons, till 
the family, though not the nation, was changed, 
by the marriage of an heiress into the elder 
branch of tlie house of Brieime. The son of that 
marriage, Walter <le Brienne, succeeded to the 
duchy of Athens ; and, with the aid of some 
Catalan mercenaries, whom he invested witli 
fiefs, reduced above thirty castles of the vassal 
or neighbouring lords. But when he was in- 
formed of the approach and ambition of the 
great company, he collected a force of seven 
hundred knights, six thousand four hundred 
horse, and eight thousand foot, and boldly met 
them on the banks of the river Cephisus in 
Boeotia. The Catalans amounted to no more 
tlian three thousand five hundred horse, and 
four thousand foot ; but the deficiency of num- 
bers was com^iensated by stratagem and order. 
They formed round their camp an artificial in- 
undation ; the duke and his knights advanced 
without fear or precaution on the verdant mea- 
dow ; their horses plunged into the bog ; and 
he was cut in pieces, with the greatest part of 
the French cavalry. His family and nation were 
expelled ; and his son Walter de Brienne, the 
titular duke of Athens, the tyrant of Florence, 
and the constable of France, lost fiis life in the 
field of Poitiers. Attica and Boeotia were the 
rewards of the victorious Catalan.s; they mar- 

2.364: and under the first prissfiRe, Dueatige observes all that can bo 
known of his person and fatnily. 

53 From these hatin princes of thcxlvth contury, Boccace. Ohauccrj, 
and Shakespearo, have boramiHl their 'rhoMutu/wfe of Athens. An 
^norant age transfers its own langusigei and manners to the most db- 
lant times. .. 

64 The same ConstJuitlno gave to SidJy a kitip;, to Rusiila the mnamw 
mnmr of the empire, to the primiarhutt and thwe alj-iurd 

fahlw are properly laslud by Ducanjje (atl NUuqdior. Grog, l.vll. c.6,). 
w the IjFiittns, the lord cf Thebte was styled, by corruption, the Megaa 
Kurios. or Grand Hire ! 

66 mimcuhh sajrs AUmstIc. He was probably veeelvcKl by 

Michael Cbonlates, the arohhiahop who hM dellinded AtlJcns walnst 
the tyi^t Ueo Sgurus UVicetas in Jtoldwino). Midrao! was the bro- 
ther of the bistorian Nlcetati; and bk encomium of Athens l» atiii 
In MS. in the Rodlelan liUrtiry (Fabric. BibUot. Gme. turn, vi. 
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ried tlic widows nnd daughters of the slain ; 
and during fourteen years, the great company 
■was the terror of tlie Grecian states. Their fac- 
tions drove them to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of the house of Arragon ; and during the remain- 
der of the fourteenth century, Athens, as a 
government or an appanage, W'as successively 
bestowed by the kings of Sicily* ’ After the 
French and Catalans, the third dynasty was that 
of tlie Accaioli, a family, plebeian at Florence, 
jiotent at Naples, and sovereign in Greece, 
Athens, which they embellished with new 
buildings, became the capital of a state, that 
extended over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, Delphi, 
and a part of Thessaly; and their reign was 
Hnally determined by Mahomet the Second, 
who strangled the last duke, and educated his 
sons in tlie discipline and religion of the 
seraglio. 

Present state Atlicns, 56 though no more than 

of Athens, the shadow of her former self, still 
contains about eight or ten thousand inliabit- 
ants : of tliese, three fourths are Greeks in re- 
ligion and language ; and the Turks, who com- 
pose the remainder, have relaxed, in their inter- 
course wnth the citizens, somewhat of the pride 
and gravity of their national character. The 
olive-tree, the gift of Minerva, flourishes in At- 
tica; nor has the honey of Mount Hymettiis 
lost any part of its exquisite flavour ; 57 but tlie 
languid trade is monopolised by strangers ; and 
tlie agriculture of a barren land is abandoned to 
the vagrant Walachians, The Athenians are 
still distinguished by the subtlety and acuteness 
of their understandings ; but these qualities, 
unless ennobled by freedom, and enlightened by 
study, will degenerate into a low and selfish 
cunning : and it is a proverbial saying of the 
country, “ From tlie Jew's of Thwisalonica, 
the Turks of Negropont, and the Greeks 
of Athens, good Lord deliver us I ” This 
artful people has eluded the tyranny of the 
Turkish basha^vs, by an expedient which alle- 
viates their servitude and aggravates tlieir shame. 
About the middle of the last century, the Athe- 
nians chose for their protector the Kislar Aga, 
or chief black eunuch of the seraglio. This 
^Ethiopian slave, who possesses the sultan’s ear, 
condescends to accept tlie tribute of thirty thou- 
sand crowns : his lieutenant, the Waywode, 
whom he annually confirms, may reserve for his 
own about five or six thousand more ; and such 
is the policy of the citizens, that they seldom 
fail to remove and punish an oppressive go- 
vernor. Tlieir private diflerences are decided 
by the archbishop, one of the richest prelates of i 
the Greek church, since he possesses a revenue I 
of one thousand pounds sterling ; and by a tri- j 
bunal of the eight geronti or elders, chosen in | 
the eight quarters of the city ; the noble families 

The mmlem aerount of Atliens, and the Athenians, is extracted 
from SjKMi (Voyage en (.ixitcti, tom. ii. p. 79--li)9.) aiul wheeler (Tra- 
vels into (IrecKie, p. r>."17~'41‘J ,), Stuart (Antiquities of Athens, passim), 
ami Chandler (Travels into Orwee, p. The first of these 

travellmi visited Oreects in the your 1d7fi, tl»e last 17f>A; and ninety 
years had not produced much di’irorence in the tranquil uctme. 

f)7 Tlw ancients, or at least the Athenians, helievtid that all the 
l>ees in the world had l)et‘n propagated fVimn Mount Ilymettus. They 
taught, that health might Im) prt>8ervt!d, and life prolonged, hy the es- 
twnal use of oil, and the internal use of honey ((leoponica, 1. xv. c- 7* 
p. eilit. Niclas). 

58 Ducange, (tlossar. (irtec. Friefiit. p.8., who quotes for his author 
Theodoiilus Zygomalas, a modem grammarian. Yet Bpon (tom. ii. 


cannot trace their pedigree aliove three hundred 
yeiu*s ; but their principal members are distin- 
guished by a grave demeanour, a fur cap, and 
the lofty appellation of arclion. Ry some, who 
deliglit in the conti-ast, the modern language of 
Athens is represented as the most con-upt and 
barbarous of the seventy dialects of the vidgar 
Greek : 58 this incture is too darkly coloured ; 
but it W'ould not be easy, in the country of 
Plato and Demosthenes, to find a reader, or a 
copy, of their works. The Athenians walk with 
supine indifierence among tlie glorious ruins of 
antiquity ; and such is tlie debasement of their 
character, that they are incapable of admiring 

the genius of their predecessors. 

. . ' ■ ' . . 


CHAP. LXIIL 

Civil Wars, and Ruin the Greek Mmpire^'— 
Reigns o/* Androniciis, the Elder and Younger, 
and John Paleeologus* — Regejicy, Revolt, Reign, 
and Abdication John Cantacuzene. — Esta-- 
hlishmejit of a Genoese Colony at Pera or Ga- 
lata. — Their Wars with the Emjnre and City 
of Constantinople, 

The long reign of Andronicus i supmu^ion of 
the Elder is chiefly memorable by 
the disputes of the Greek cliurch, J'** 
tlie invasion of the Catalans, and the rise of 
the Ottoman power. He is celebrated as the 
most learned and virtuous prince of the age ; 
but such virtue, and such learning, contributed 
neither to the perfection of the individual, nor 
to the happiness of society. A. slave of the 
most abject superstition, he was surrounded on 
all sides by visible and invisible enemies ; nor 
were the flames of hell less dreadful to his 
fancy, than those of a Catalan or Turkish war. 
Under the reign of tlie Palaeologi, the choice 
of the patriarch was the most important busi- 
ness of the state ; the heads of the Greek church 
were ambitious and fanatic monks; and their 
vices or virtues, their learning or ignorance, 
were equally mischievous or contemptible. By 
Ms intemperate discipline, the patriarch Atha^ 
nasius^ excited the hatred of the clergy and 
people ; he was heard to declare, that the sinner 
should swallow the last dregs of the cup of 
penance ; and the foolish tale was propagated 
of his punishing a sacrilegious ass that had 
tasted the lettuce of a convent garden. Driven 
from the throne by the universal clamour, Atha- 
nasius composed, before his retreat, tw^o papers 
of a very opposite cast. His public testament 
was in the tone of charity and resignation; tlie 
private codicil breathed the direst anathemas 
against the authors of his disgrace, whom he 

». 194.) and Wlieelet (p. 3S5.), no incompetent judges, entertain a 
more favourable opinion of the Attic dialect. 

59 Yet we must not accusethem of corrupting the name of Athenrs, 
which they still call A thlni. From the cts rrjv hQ-nvnv, w c have formetl 
our own barbarism of Seft'nw. 

1 Andronicus himself will justify o\ir freedom in the invective (Ni- 
cephorufi Gregoraa, 1. i. c. 1.) which he pronounced against historic 
falsehood. It i» true, that his censure is more pointedly urged against 
calumny than against adulation* 

2 For the anathema in the pigeon’s nest, see rachymer (1. ix. 
«!. 24.), who relates the general mstory of Athanasius (l.vHl. o. 15--- 
t « «n 24. 1. X, c. 27-29. .‘51-36. 1. xi. c*l-3. .5, 6- 1. Xtii. c. 8. tO. 

and is follovi’ed hy Nicephoros Gregoras (1. vi. c. 5. 7. 1. vil. 
who includca the second retreat of this second Chrysdstoat j 
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excluded for ever from the communion of the 
Holy Trinity, the angels, and tlic saints. This 
last paper he enclosed in an earthen pot, which 
was placed, by his order, on the top of one of 
the pillars in the dome of St, Sophia, in the dis- 
tant hope of discoveiy and revenge. At the 
end of four years, some youths, climbing by a 
ladder in search of pigeons’ nests, detected the 
fatal secret; and, as Andronicus fdt himself 
touched and bound by tlie excommunication, he 
trembled on the brink of the abyss which had 
been so treacherously dug under his feet. A 
synod of bishops was instantly convened to de- 
bate this important question; the rashness of 
these clandestine anathemas was generally con- 
demned ; but as the knot could be untied only 
by the same hand, as that hand was now de- 
prived of the crosier, it appeared that tliis post- 
humous decree was irrevocable by any earthly 
power. Some faint testimonies of repentance 
and pardon were extorted from the author of 
the mischief ; but die conscience of the empe- 
ror was still wounded, and he desired, with no 
less ardour than Athanasius himself, the restor- 
ation of a patriarch, by whom alone he could 
be healed. At the dead of night, a monk rudely 
knocked at the door of the royal bedchamber, 
announcing a revelation of plague and famine, 
of inundations and earthquakes. Andronicus 
started from his bed, and spent the night in 
prayer, till he felt, or thought that he felt, a 
slight motion of ^e earth. The emperor on 
foot led the bishops and monks to the cell of 
Athanasius, and, after a proper resistance, the 
saint, from whom this message had been sent, 
consented to absolve the prince, and govern the 
church of Constantinople, Untamed by dis- 
grace, and hardened by solitude, the shepherd 
was again odious to the flock, and his enemies 
contrived a singular, and, as it proved, a suc- 
cessful, mode of revenge. In the night they 
stole away the foot-stool or foot-cloth of his 
throne, which they secretly replaced with the 
decoration of a satirical picture. The emperor 
was painted with a bridle in Ins mouth, and 
Athanasius leading the tractable beast to the 
feet of Christ. The authors of the libel were 
detected and punished; but as their lives had 
been spared, the Christian priest in sullen indig- 
nation retired to his cell ; and the eyes of An- 
dronicus, which had been opened for a moment, 
were again closed by liis successor. 

If this transaction be one of the most curious 
and important of a reign of fifty years, I cannot 
at least accuse the brevity of my materials, since 
I reduce into some few pages the enormous 
folios of Pachymer,3 Cantacuzene,^ and Nice- 
phorus Gregoras,5 who have composed the pro- 
lix and languid story of the times. The name 
and situation of the emperor .Tohn Cantacuzene 
might inspire the most lively curiosity. His 
memorials of forty years extend from the revolt 
of the younger Andronicus to his own abdication 

S yachymesp, in seven Books, S 77 fotio images, tecitiBeB Uie tet 
twenty-^ yeats of Andronicus the Blder ; and marim the of 
hi* composition by the current news or lie of the day (A, & ISOi). 
death or disRusi prevented him from resuminf the 
4 After an interval of twelve years, from the conoiuslon of 


Andronicus. The ingenious comparison with Mos« 
by his rrench translator, the president Cousin, 
e Nicephoctts Gxegoraa more briefly infludes the entire life and 


of the empire ; and it is observed, that, like 
Moses and Csesar, he was tlie principal actor in 
the scenes which he describes. But in this 
eloquent work wc should vainly seek the sin- 
cerity of an hero or a penitent. Reliretl in a 
cloister from the vices and passions of the world, 
he presents not a confession, but an apology, of 
die life of an ambitious statesman. Instead of 
unfolding the true counsels and characters of 
men, he displays the smooth and specious sur- 
face of events, highly varnished with his owit 
praises and those of his friends. Their motives 
are always pure ; their ends always legitimate ; 
they conspire and rducl without any view's of 
interest ; and the violence which they inflict or 
suffer is celebrated as the spontaneous efiect of 
reason and virtue. 

After the example of the first of Pim disputes 
the Palmologi, the elder Andronicus 
associated his son Michael to the ho- 
nours of the purple, and irom the a.d.i 320, 
age of eighteen to his premature death, that 
prince was acknowledged, above twenty-five 
years, as the second emperor of the Greeks. 
At the head of an army, he excited neither the 
fears of the enemy, nor the jealousy of the 
court ; his modesty and patience were never 
tempted to compute the years of his father; 
nor was that father compelled to repent of his 
liberality either by the virtues or vices of his 
son. The son of Michael was named Andro- 
nicus from hk grandfather, to whose early fa- 
vour he was introduced by that nominal resem- 
blance, The blossoms of wit and beauty in- 
creased the fondness of the elder Andronicus; 
and, with the common vanity of age, he ex- 
pected to realise in the second, the hope which 
had been disappointed in the first, generation. 
The hoy was educated in the palace as an heir 
and a favourite ; and in the oaths and accla- 
mations of the people, the migust iriad was 
formed by the names of the father, the son, and 
the grandson. But the younger Andronicus was 
speedily corrupted by his infant greatness, while 
he beheld with puerile impatience the double 
obstacle that hung, and might long hang, over 
his rising ambition. It was not to acquire fame, 
or to diffuse happiness, that he so eagerly as- 
pired; wealth and impunity were in his eyes 
the most precious attributes of a monarch; and 
his first indiscreet demand was the sovereignty 
of some rich and fertile island, wdiere he might 
lead a life of independence and pleasure. The 
emperor w'as ofiended by the loud and frequent 
imteinperance which disturbed his capital: the 
sums which his parsimony denied were supplied 
by the Genoese usurers of Fera ; and the op- 
pressive debt, whicli consolidated the interest of 
a faction, could be discharged only by a revo- 
lution, A beautiful female, a matron in rank, a 
prostitute in xnanners, had instructed the younger 
Andronicus in the rudiments of love; but be had 
reason to suspect the nocturnal visits of a rival; 

i»ign tiAnixtst^m* ElAw (1. ifi c, 1.— 1. c. 1* p, This 

i$ the psvt ^ vrhtoh OiAMUMM whfMliw m itate wm Bmmiw 
of hk conduct* ... 

6 E® vras ewawtted ttat, JW5, wsmI #14 Octoheaf lHh* 1510# 


jnatrSa^,’ Jnherittfd the msu'qukate of Montferrnk apoatsttised to the 
religion, and mmnm o£ the Xjfttitw. tcai. mi itMrti mi mij- 

/Msrt., KVU yvwTMiiv xovm ««(. vamif e^triv Aarivoe ip> Nic. 

Urea, J. ix. c. 1 -), and foundtd a dynasty of Italian princes, which WW 
extinguished A.l). 1533 (Ducange, Fatn. Byx. p. 
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and a stranger passing through tlie street was 
pierced by the arrows of his guards, who were 
placed in ambush at her door. That stranger 
was his brother, prince Manuel, who languished 
and died of his wound ; and the emperor Mi- 
chael, their common father, whose health was 
in a declining state, expired on the eighth day, 
lamenting the loss of both his children,? How- 
ever guiltless in his intention, the younger An- 
dronicus might impute a brother’s and a father’s 
death to the consequence of his own vices; and 
deep was the sigh of thinking and feeling men, 
when they perceived, instead of sorrow and re- 
pentance, his ill-dissembled joy on the removal 
of two odious competitors. By these melan- 
choly events, and the increase of his disorders, 
the mind of the elder emperor was gradually 
alienated ; and, after many fruitless reproofs, he 
transferred on another grandson 8 his hopes and 
affection. The change was announced by the 
new oath of allegiance to the reigning sovereign, 
and the person whom he should appoint for his 
successor ; and the acknowledged heir, after a 
repetition of insults and complaints, was ex- 
posed to the indignity of a public trial. Before 
the sentence, which would probably have con- 
demned him to a dungeon or a cell, the emperor 
was informed that the palace courts were filled 
with the armed followers of his grandson ; the 
judgment was softened to a treaty of recon- 
ciliation; and the triumphant escape of the 
prince encouraged the ardour of the younger 
faction. 

Three civil Capital, the clergy, and 

wars i>etwcen the Senate, adhered to the person, 
or at least to the government, of the 
old emperor ; and it was only in 
provinces, by flight, and revolt, 

’ ami foreign succour, that the male- 
contents could hope to vindicate their cause and 
subvert his throne. The soul of the enterprise 
was the great domestic Jolm Cantacuzene : the 
sally from Constantinople is the first date of his 
actions and memorials ; and if his own pen be 
most descriptive of his patriotism, an unfriendly 
historian has not refused to celebrate the zeal 
and ability which he displayed in the service of ! 
the young emperor. That prince escaped from ! 
the capital under the pretence of hunting ; ! 
erected his standard at Adrianople ; and, in a 
few days, assembled fifty thousand horse and | 
foot, wliom, neither honour nor duty could have I 
armed against the barbarians. Such a force ! 
might have saved or commanded the empire; ! 
but their counsels were discordant, their motions ! 
were slow and doubtful, and their progress was : 
checked by intrigue and negotiation. The quar- 
rel of the two Andronici was protracted, and 
suspended, and renewed, during a ruinous pe- 
riod of seven years. In the first treaty, the 
relics of the Greek empire were divided : Con- 
stantinople, Thessalonica, and the islands, were 
left to the elder, while the younger acquired the 

7 We are hiidebted to Niceijharus Or<^ora8 (1. c. 1 .) for fine 


was the wlttiess, ami i>erhiw)s the 88s<3ciate (1. i- c. 1 > &c.)- 
S His destined heir was Michael Catharus, the bastard of Constan- 
tJbe his second son. In this project of escluding his grandson Andro- 
Nicephorus Or«igora» {1. viil, c. 3.) agrees wi(Jx Cantacuzene 

9 See’Nicephoras Grcgoras, U Tilx. c. S. The younger Andronicus 


sovereignty of the greatest part of Thrace, fj om 
Philippi to the Byzantine limit. By 
tne second treaty, he stipulated the the younger 
payment of his troops, his immediate d?iS‘ 
coronation, and an adequate share 
of the power and revenue of the state. The 
third civil war was terminated by the surprise of 
Constantinople, the final retreat of the old em- 
peror, and the sole reign of his victorious grand- 
son. The reasons of this delay may be found 
In the characters of the men and of the times. 
When the heir of the monarchy first pleaded 
his wrongs and his apprehensions, he was heard 
with pity and applause : and his adherents re- 
peated on all sides the inconsistent promise, tliat 
he would increase the pay of the soldiers and 
alleviate the burdens of the people. The 
grievances of forty years were mingled in bis 
revolt; and the rising generation was fatigued 
by the endless prospect of a reign, whose fa- 
vourites and maxims were of other times. The 
youth of Andronicus had been without spirit, 
his age was without reverence ; his taxes pro- 
duced an annual revenue of five hundred thou- 
sand pounds; yet the richest of the sovereigns 
of Christendom was incapable of maintaining 
three thousand horse and twenty galleys, to 
resist the destructive progress of the Tiirks.^^ 
‘‘ How different,” said the younger Andronicus, 
“ is my situation from that of the son of Philip ! 

Alexander might complain, that his father 

would leave him nothing to conquer: alas! 
« my grandsire wdll leave me nothing to lose.’* 
But the Greeks were soon admonished, that the 
public disorders could not be healed by a civil 
war; and that their young favourite was not 
destined to be the saviour of a falling empire. 
On the first repulse, his party was broken by his 
own levity, their intestine discord, and the in- 
trigues of the ancient court, which tempted each 
malecontent to desert or betray the cause of 
rebellion. Andronicus the Younger was touched 
with remorse, or fatigued with business, or de- 
ceived by negotiation : pleasure rather than 
power was his aim ; and the licence of main- 
taining a thousand hounds, a thousand hawks, 
and a thousand huntsmen, was sufficient to sully 
his fame and disarm his ambition. 

Let us now survey the cata- ThedderAn- 
strophe of this busy plot, and the clStheS^* 
final situation of the principal ac- 
tors. The age of Andronicus was Maj ' 
consumed in civil discord; and, amidst the events 
of war and treaty, his power and reputation con- 
tinually decayed, till the fatal night in which 
the gates of the city and palace were opened, 
without resistance, to his grandson. His prin-' 
cipal commander scorned the repeated warnings 
of danger; and retiring to rest in the vain 
security of ignorance, abandoned the feeble 
monarch, with some priests and pages, to the 
terrors of a sleepless night. These terrors were 
quickly realised by the hostile shouts, which pro- 

compli^msd. litsut In four years and four months a sum of 350,000 by- 
zants of gold was due to him for the expenses of his household (Canta* 
cujsm. U 1. 0.48,). Yet he 'would have remitted the debt,if he might 
have been allowed to squeeze the farmers of the revenue. 

10 I follow the chronology of Nk;q>horus Gregoras, who is reniart- 
ably exact* It is proved that Cantacuzene has mistaken the dates of 
his own actions, Or rather tliafc Ids text has been corrupted by igxxorant 
transcribers. ■ 
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claimed the titles and victory of Andronicus the 
Younger; and the aged emperor, falling pros- 
trate before an image of the Virgin, despatched 
a suppliant message to resign the sceptre, and 
to obtain' his life at the hands of the conqueror. 
The answer of his grandson was decent and 
pious ; at the prayer of his friends, the younger 
Andronicus assumed the sole administration j 
but the elder still enjoyed the name and pre- 
eminence of the first emperor, the use of the 
great palace, and a pension of twenty-four thou- 
sand pieces of gold, one hall of which was 
assigned on the royal treasury, and the other on 
the fishery of Constantinople. But his im- 
potence was soon exposed to contempt and ob- 
livion ; the vast silence of tlie palace "was dis- 
turbed only by the cattle and poultry of the 
neighbourhood, which roved with impunity 
through the solitary courts ; and a reduced al- 
lowance of ten thousand pieces of gold^i was 
all that he could ask, and more than, he could 
hope. His calamities were embittered by the 
gradual extinction of sight : his confinement 
was rendered each day more rigorous ; and 
during the absence and sickness of his grand- 
son, his inhuman keepers, by the threats of 
instant death, compelled him to exchange the 
purple for the monastic habit and profession. 
The monk Antony had reneu’nced the pomp of 
the world ; yet he had occasion for a coarse fur 
in the winter season, and as wine was forbidden 
by his confessor, and water by his physician, the 
sherbet of Egypt was his common drink. It 
was not without difficulty that the late emperor 
could procure three or four pieces to satisfy 
these simple wants; and if he bestowed the gold 
to relieve the more painful distress of a friend, 
the sacrifice is of some weight in the scale of 
humanity and religion. Four years 
L 132 , after his abdication, Andronicus or 
Feb. 13. j^ntony expired in a cell, in the se- 
venty-fourth year of his age : and the last strain 
of adulation could only promise a more splendid 
crown of glory in heaven than he had enjoyed 
upon earth. 

Nor was the reign of the younger, 
more glorious or fortunate than diat 
of the elder, Andronicus. He 
gathered the fruits of ambition ; but 
the taste was transient and bitter: 
in the supreme station he lost the remains of 

III have endeavoured to reconcile the 24,000 pieces of Cantacuzene 
{1. ii. c. 1.} with the 10,000 of Nicephonis Gregoras <1. ix. c. 2.) ; the 
one of whom wished to soften, the other to magnify, the hardship.^ of 
the old emperor. 

12 See Nicephonis Gregora.s (1. ix. c. 0, 7, 8. 10. 14. L x. c. 1,). The 
historian had tasted of the prosperity, and .shared the retreat, of his 
benefactor ; and that friendship wWch “ waits or to the scaffold or 
" the cell,” should not lightly be accused as “ a liireling, a prostitute 
to praise.” 

IS The sole reign of Andronicus the Younger is described by Canta« 
cojtene (I- ii. c. 1—40. p. 101-339.), and Nicephorus Gregoras (1. ix. 
c. 7.-1. xi. c. 11. p. 202-561,). 

14 Agnes, or Irene, was the daughter of duke Henry the Wonder- 
ful, the chief of the house of Brunswick, and the fourth in descent 
front the famous Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, and 
conqueror of the Slavl on the Baltic coast. Her brother Henry was 
sumamed the Greekf from his two Journeys into the East : but these 
iourneys wea-e subsequent to his sister’s marriage ; and I am ignorant 
nm Agnes was discovered in the heart of Germany, and xecomineniled 
t» the Byzantine court (Rlrnlus, Memoira of Uio House c^Brumwiok, 

14 Henry Uie Wonderfril was the founder of the branch of Orulien- 
xtlnct iu the year 1596 (Rlmius, p. 287.). He resided in the 
WoWettbUttel, and possesstid no more than a aixth p«rt of the 


Younger. 

A. D. 1328, 
AIay24_ 
A.I>. 1.34 1, 
June 15. 


j of Brunswick and Lunelmrgh, which llie Guelph 

■ had saved from the confiscation of their mat fte&i The fra- 
miwitim bt!0thew,,had almost Wtlhw W honeea 
many, till that just, but pemidous, law was rtovrr 
hr tne right of primogeniture. The princip.'ility of Gwib 
of the last remains of the Hercynian forest, is a wpote 1 
and barren tract tBusching’s Geography, sd, p. ' 

(TonslMion). 


his early populanty, and the dcfi'cts of his cha- 
racter became still more consiiicuoas to the 
world. The public reproach urged Iiira to 
march in person against the 'Furks ; nor did his 
courage fail in die hour of trial, but a defeat 
and a ■wound were the only trophies of hi.s ex- 
pedition in Asia, which confirmed the establish- 
ment of the Ottoman monarchy. The abuses 
of the civil government attained their full ma- 
turity and perfection : his neglect of forms, and 
the confusion of national dresses, are dejilored 
by the Greeks as the fatal symploms of the 
decay of the empire. Andronicus was old be- 
fore his time : tJie intemperance of youth liad 
accelerated the infirmities of age; and after 
being rescued from a dangerous malady by na- 
ture, or physic, or tlie Virgin, he was snatched 
away before he liad accomplished his forty-fifth 
year. He was twice married ; and 
as the progress of the Latins in arms 
and arts had softened the prejudices of the By- 
zantine court, his two wives were chosen in the 
princely houses of Germany and Italy. The 
first, Agnes at home, Irene in Greece, was 
daughter of the duke of Brunswick, Her 
father 14 was a petty lordi^ in the poor and 
savage regions of the north of Germany ; i® yet 
he derived some revenue from his silver mines ; ^7 
and his family is celebrated by the Greeks a.s 
the most ancient, and noble of the Teutonic 
name, is After the death of this childish prin- 
cess, Andronicus sought in marriage Jane, the 
sister of the count of Savoy, and his suit was 
preferred to tliat of the French king/2<> The 
count respected in his sister the vsuperior ma- 
jesty of a Roman empress; her retinue was 
composed of knights and ladies ; she was rege- 
nerated and cro'wmed in St, Sophia, under tlie 
more orthodox appellation of Anne; and, at 
the nuptial feast, tlie Greeks and Italians vied 
with each other in the martial exercises of tilts 
and tournaments. 

The empress Anne of Savoy sur- 
vived her husband ; their son, John i? r! Vi 

Palseologus, was left an orphan and Junei5- * 
an emperor, in the ninth year of his 
age ; and his weakness 'was protected by the first 
and most deserving of the Greeks. The long 
and cordial fneiid.ship of his father 
for John Cantacuzene is alike ho- John <:.in- 
nourable to the prince and the sub- 

16 The royal author of the Memoirs of Bran<h‘nlmr^fh will t.<3c'h 
ti.s, how ju-stly, in a much later jteriofi, iho north of (h-rmimv tie. 
served the epithets of poor ami barbarous {Essaisurk's Mtxjurs.'^sir.). 
In the year l.”06, in the woods of Lunelmrgh, some wild people of the 
Vened race were allowed to bury alive their Intirm and useless parents 
(Rimius, p. 136.). 

17 The assertion of Tachms, that (icrmany was destitute of the ]>re- 
cious metals, must be taken, even in his own time, wit.i> some limit- 
ation (Germania, c, 5. Annul, xi. 20.). Acoorclini? to StTenor (Hi >t. 
Germaniaj Ihraginatira, torn. i. p. 351.), Argenfi/heHnif m Memniis 
monlibus, imperante Olhone magno (A. D.' 96H) prinuim aperta-', 
largatn ctiam ones augendi dcdonint. ropiam; f»ut Hindus (p. 25H, 
25u,) defers till the year 1016 the discovery of the .silver mines of tiru- 
benhagen, or the Hpptir Hartz.whlrh were product ive in fh*,* begimiinff 
of the xivth century, and vvhich still yield a consUlerabh! revemie to 
the house of Brunswick. 

18 Cantacuzene has Riven a most hnntmnvblts totimony, tjn' « 
Tspfiaveov airti Swamp SwKdi pn avpauiwtK (the tnotlern 
employ the wr for the S, and the ptv for the Mr attd the whole will 


Tep/iapeup «i 
employ the > 

in the Italian idiom di Bninr.ulc), , . , 

Xap,rrptm^rt, vaprat; rovi 6p,w^u\ov^ imppaXKorvoa two -ytvuv^. The 
pral.se is just in itself, and plmlnff to an English ear. 

19 Anne, tw Jane, was ont, of the four daughters of Amt^lte the 


I avr^H <e!tri4Mvmmr«vn k 
XXorrf. 

|Uih e 


Great, by a second marriage, and halLalster of'his micccwioy Edward 
count of Savoy (Anderson's Tables, p. 650.). Sef Cantacuzene (1. i. 

20 That king, if the fact be true, must have lieitm Charles the Fair, 
■who in five yeior.s (1321—1320) was marritnl to three wives (Antler- 
son, p. 628.). Aime of Savoy arrived at Coastaatinqvle in February, 
1326. 
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ject. It had been fonned amidst the pleasures of 
tlieir youth ; their families were almost equally 
noble and the recent lustre of the purple 
was amply compensated by the energy of a 
private education. We have seen that the young 
emperor was saved by Cantacuzene from the 
power of his grandfather ; and, after six years 
of civil wai*, the same favourite brought him 
back in triumph to the palace of Constantinople. 
Under the reign of Andronicus the Younger, 
the great domestic ruled the emperor and the 
empire j and it was by his valour and conduct 
that the isle of Lesbos and the principality of 
JEtolia were restored to their ancient allegiance. 
His enemies confess, that, among the public 
robbers, Cantacuzene alone was moderate and 
abstemious ; and the free and voluntary account 
which he produces of his own wealth may 
sustain the presumption that it was devolved by 
inheritance, and not accumulated by rapine. 
He does not indeed specify the value of his , 
money, plate, and jewels ; yet, after a voluntary 
gift of two hundred vases of silver, after much 
had been secreted by his friends and plundered 
by his foes, his forfeit treasures were sufficient 
for the equipment of a fleet of seventy galleys. 
He does not measure tlie size and number of his 
estates ; but his granaries were heaped with an 
incredible store of wheat and barley j and the 
labour of a thousand yoke of oxen might cul- 
tivate, according to the practice of antiquity, 
about sixty-two tliousand five hundred acres of 
arable land,^ His pastures were stocked with 
two thousand flve hundred brood mares, two 
hundred camels, three hundred mules, flve hun- 
dred asses, five thousand horned cattle, fifty 
thousand hogs, and seventy thousand sheep ;24 
a precious record of rural opulence, in the last 
period of the empire, and in a land, most pro- 
bably in Thrace, so repeatedly wasted by foreign 
and domestic hostility. The favour of Ganta- 
cuzene was above his fortune. In the moments 
of familiju'ity, in the hour of sickness, the em- 
peror w^as desirous to level the distance between 
them, and pressed his friend to accept the dia- 
He is left purple. The virtue of the 

of great domestic, which is attested by 
the empire, jjjg resisted the dangei'ous 

proposal ; but the last testament of Andronicus 
the Younger named him the guardian of his 
son, and the regent of the empire. 

HLs re enc is regent found a suit- 

** able return of obedience and gra- 
A, I). 1341, perhaps he would have acted 

with pure and zealous fidelity in the service 
of his piipil.‘-^5 A guard of five hundred sol- 
diers watched over his person and the palace : 
the funeral of tlie late emperor was decently 
performed; the capital, was silent and submis- 

21 The noMe race of the Cantacuzeni (illustrloxis from the xith 
century in the Byzantine annals) was drawn from the PahiditJs of 
France, tiie heroes of tlnoho ron)anot*s wliioh, in tlie xiijth ctaitury 
■wcTC ^translated and read by tlie (Jreeka (Ducango, Fam. Byzant. 

^’22’ See Cantacuzene {1. iii. c, 24. 30. 3(3.). 

23 SnsCTna, in (Jmtl, or ColuineUn, in Itrily or Spain, nllnw two 
yoke of oxen, two drivers, and six labourers, for two hundred jugi ra 

Eiigjish acres) of arable land, and three more men must he 
added if there lie much underwood (Columella de Ke Itustlcd, b ii. 
c, 13. p. 441. edit. Gesner). 

24 In this enumeration (1. ill. c. 30.), the French translation of the 

f rwident Cousin is blotted with, three palpable and essential errors. 

. tie omits the 1000 yoke of working oxen. 2. He interprets the 
frevra4toffyx,i vpos <lfn?x<AMKs, by the number of fifteen hundred. 3. He 


sive; and five hundred letters, which Canta- 
cuzene despatched in the first month, informed 
the provinces of their loss and tiieir duty. The 
prospect of a tranquil minority was blasted by 
the great duke or admiral Apocau- 
cus ; and to exaggerate his perfidy, poca«cus ; 
the Imperial historian is pleased to magnify his 
own imprudence, in raising him to that office 
against tlie advice of his more sagacious sove- 
reign. Bold and subtle, rapacious and profuse, 
the avarice and ambition of Apocaucus were by 
turns subservient to each other ; and his talents 
were applied to the ruin of his country. His 
arrogance was heightened by the command of a 
naval force and an impregnable castle, and under 
the mask of oaths and flattery he secretly con- 
spired against his benefactor. The 

T by the em- 

lemale court or the empress was presiiAnne 
bribed and directed: he encouraged 
Anne of Savoy to assert, by the law of nature, 
the tutelage of her son ; the love of power was 
disguised by the anxiety of maternal tenderness ; 
and the founder of the Palmologi had instructed 
his posterity to dread the example of a perfidious 
guai'dian. The patriarch John of . ; 

Apri was a proud and feeble old lepatr arch. 
man, encompassed by numerous and hungry 
kindred. He produced an obsolete epistle of 
Andronicus, which bequeathed the prince and 
ireople to his pious care: the fate of his prede- 
cessor Arsenius prompted him to prevent, rather 
than punish, the crimes of an usurper; and 
Apocaucus smiled at the success of his own 
flattery, when he beheld the Byzantine priest 
assuming the state and temporal claims of the 
Roman pontiff. 2 ^ Between three persons so 
different in their situation and character, a pri- 
vate league was concluded : a shadow of authority 
was restored to the senate ; and the people was 
temjited by the name of freedom. By this 
powerful confederacy, the great domestic was 
assaulted at first with clandestine, at lengtli with 
open, arms. His prerogatives were disputed ; 
his opinions slighted; his friends persecuted; 
and his safety was threatened both in the camp 
and city. In his absence on the public service, 
he was accused of treason; proscribed as an 
enemy of the church and state ; and delivered, 
with all his adherents, to the sword of justice, 
the vengeance of the people, and the power of 
the devil ; his fortunes were confiscated ; his aged 
motiier was cast into prison ; all Ids past services 
were buried in oblivion; and he was driven by 
injustice to perpetrate the crime of which he was 
accused. 27 From the review of his preceding 
conduct, Cantacuzene appears to have been 
guiltless of any treasonable designs : and the 
only suspicion of his innocence must arise from 
the vehemence of his protestations, and the sub- 

confonnds myriads •with chiliads, and pivt>s Cantacuzene no more than 
SIMM) hogs- Put not your trust in tvaiKsliitioiis 1 
2.'J See the regency and reign of John f’anlaz'uzcims, and the whole 

? rogres»of the civil war, in his own history (1. iii. c. I— 100. p. 34S— 
00.), and in that of Nicephonis Gregoras (I. xii. c. 1.— 1. xv. c. 9- 
p. 363-492.). 

26 He assumed the royal privilege of red shoes or huskins ; placed 
on hia head a mitre of silk anti gold; f.uhs.cvibt‘d his epistles with 
hyiwiitth or green ink, and daiinetl for the new, whatever Constantine 
bad given to the ancient, liomu (Csmtacuzcu. 1. iii. c. 36. JS’ic. Gre- 
gorasy 1. xir. c. 3.}. 

27 Nic. Gregoras (t. xii, c. 5.) confesses the innocence and virtues of 
CantacumiuB, the guilt and flagithnis vices of .4 pocaucus ; nt»rd<iys 
be dissemlde the motive of his personal and rdigioua enmity to the 
tbrmer; vw dc ^((uaav oXXwv, airtoj 6 TrpMraros r)]s rwt> 6?iu>u 
etvat 

: ^ ^ . . d B 


nos 

lime purity wliich he ascribes to his own viitue* 
While the empress and the patriarch still affected 
tlie appearances of liaiiuony, he repeatedly soli- 
cited the permission of retiring to a private, and 
even a monastic, life. After he had been de- 
clared a public enemy, it was his fervent wish to 
throw himself at the feet of the young emperor, 
and to receive without a murmur the stroke of 
the executioner; it was not without reluctance 
that he listened to the voice of reason, which in- 
culcated the sacred duty of saving his family 
and friends, and proved that he could only save 
diem by drawing the sword and assuming the 
Imperil title. 

^ In the strong city of Bemotica, 

aamine«the his peculiar domain, the emperor 
*a?d!‘is 41 , John Cantacuzeniis was invested 
Oct. 26. purple buskins : bis right 

leg was clothed by his noble kinsmen, the left 
by the Latin chiefs, on whom he conferred the 
order of knighthood. But even in this act of 
revolt, he was still studious of loyalty; and the 
titles of John Palieologus and Anne of Savoy 
were proclaimed before his own name and that 
of his wife Irene. Such vain ceremony is a 
thin disguise of rebellion, nor are there perhaps 
any personal wrongs that can authorise a subject 
to take arms against his sovereign : but the want 
of preparation and success may confirm the as- 
surance of the usurper, that this decisive stop 
was the effect of necessity rather than of choice, 
Constantinople adhered to the young emperor ; 
the king of Bulgaria was invited to tlie relief of 
Adrianople ; the principal cities of Thrace and 
Macedonia, after some hesitation, renounced 
their obedience to the great domestic ; and the 
leaders of the troops and the provinces were in- 
duced, by their private interest, to prefer the 
loose dominion of a woman and a priest. The 
array of Cantacuzene, in sixteen divisions, was 
stationed on the banks of the Melas to tempt or 
intimidate the capital : it was dispersed by trea- 
chery or fear ; and the officers, more especially 
the mercenary Latins, accepted the bribes, and 
embraced the service, of the Byzantine court. 
After tins loss, the rebel emperor (he fluctuated 
between the two characters) took the road of 
Thessalonica ■with a chosen remnant; but he 
failed in his enterprise on that important place ; 
and he was closely pursued by the great duke, 
his enemy Apocaucus, at the head of a superior 
power by sea and land. Driven fi-om the coast, 
in his march, or rather flight, into the mounfcuns 
of Servia, Cantacuzene assembled his troops, to 
scrutinise those wdio were worthy and willing to 
accompany his broken fortunes. A base ma- 
jority bowed and retired ; and his trusty band 
was diminished to two thousand, and at last to 
five hundred volunteers. The or despot 

of the Servians, received him with generous hos- 
pitality ; but the ally was insensibly degraded to 
& suppliant, an hosfeige, a captive ; and, in this 
miserable dependence, he waited at the door of 
the barbarian, who could dispose of tlic life and 

S8 The princes of Servla {nMcnn}?e, F tniil. Uftincmticaa, &c. c. S, 5, 
4. were K^led Despots In <3tetjkj and Oval, In lludr native IdJom 
(Dncange, Gloss. Grace, p. 761 •). That title, tli* etjulvatent of king, 
appeeam to be of Solavonie oriffin. from whence It has IxHm horrowiw 
by Uwt Htupgariam, the modem Greeks, and even by the Turks { Leun- 
elnvius, Pandeot. Tttrc. p. 42SJ.), who rttstaive the name o? Padlshafc 
Hue fhe emperor. Xe ebtain the latter bieteari of the former is the 
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liberty of a Roman emperor. The most tempt- 
ing olFers could not persuade the cral to violate 
his trust; but he soon inclined to the stronger 
side ; and his friend was dismissed without injury 
to a new vicissitude of hopes and perils. Near 
six years the flame of discord burnt 
With various success and imahaled a. d. lvii, 
rage; the cities were distracted by 
the faction of the nobles and the plebeians; 
the Cantacuzeni and Palauflogi ; and the Bul- 
garians, the Servians, and the Turks, were in- 
voked on both sides as the instruments of private 
ambition and tlie common ruin. The regent 
deplored the calamities, of which lie was the 
author and victim; and his own experience 
might dictate a just and lively remark on the 
different nature of foreign and civil war, The 
“ former,” said he, is the external warmth of 
“ summer, always tolerable, and often benc- 
“ ficial ; the latter is the deadly heat of a fever, 
“ which consumes without a remedy the vitals 
« of the constitution.” ^29 

The introduction of barbarians victoT^rof 
and savages into the contests of ci- Cantjuiu^ene. 
vilised nations is a measure pregnant with shame 
and mischief, which the interest of the moment 
may compel, but which i.s reprobated by the best 
principles of humanity and reason. It is the 
practice of both sides to accuse their enemies of 
the guilt of the first alliances; and those wlio 
fail in their negotiations lire loudest in their 
censure of the example which they envy, and 
would gladly imitate. The Turks of Asia wore 
less barbarous, perhaps, than the shepherds of 
Bulgaria and Servia; but their religion ren- 
dered them the implacable foes of llome and 
Christianity. To acquire the friendship of their 
emirs, the two factions vied with each other in 
baseness and profusion : the dexterity of Cauta- 
cuzene obtained the preference ; but the succour 
.and victory were dearly purchased by the mar- 
riage of his daughter with an infidel, the capti- 
vity of many thousand Christians, and the 
passage of the Ottomans into Europe, the last 
and fatal stroke in the fall of the Roman empire. 
The inclining scale was decided in his favour by 
the death of Apocaucus, the just, though singu- 
lar, retribution of his crimes. A crowd of nobles 
or plebeians, whom he feared or hated, hail been 
seized by Iiis orders in the capital and the pro- 
vinces ; and the old palace of Ccmstaiitiiie wuh 
assigned for the place of their confinement. 
Some alterations in raising the walls, and nar- 
rowing the cells, had been ingeniously contrived 
to prevent their escape, and aggravate their 
misery ; and the work was incessantly pressed 
by the daily visits of tlic tyrant. His guanls 
watched at the gate, and as he stood in the inner 
court, to overlook tlie architects, without fear or 
suspicion, he was assaulted and laid breathless 
on the ground, by two resolute prisoners of the 
Pahcologiun racoj^^o wbo were armed with sticks 
and animated by despmr. On the rumour of 
revenge and liberty, tlie captive mnltitudc broke 

*** Coxi»tantinoi:*l«f (Avarllssexaent » rHistoJm 
jtli. 0, 14. It lit SttJrpridttf tilmt 


dft Timur Dec, p. 

I. 

ftrtm this just and Hvaly imaife in hia own writings. 


Nic. (i 

ItMg not 

30 I be two avengers were hotli Patneblogl. who might rtsamt, wSUx 
s^al indignation, the slianie of their chsiim. The 'traaiedy of Apo- 
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their fetters, fortified their prison, and exposed 
from the battlements the ty rant’s head, presum- 
ing on the favour of the people and the clemency 
of the empress. Anne of Savoy might rejoice 
in the fall of an haughty and ambitious minister, 
but while she delayed to resolve or to act, the 
populace, more especially the maimers, were 
excited by the widow of the great duke to a 
sedition, an assault, and a massacre. The pri- 
soners (of whom the far greater part were guilt- 
less or inglorious of the deed) escaped to a 
neighbouring church ; they were slaughtered at 
the foot of the altar ; and In his death the mon- 
ster was not less bloody and venomous than in 
his life. Yet his talents alone ujiheld the cause 
of tlie young emperor ; and his surviving asso- 
ciates, suspicious of each other, abandoned the 
conduct of the war, and rejected the fairest 
terms of accommodation. In the beginning of 
the dispute, the empress felt and complained, 
that she was deceived by the enemies of Canta- 
cuzene : the patriarch was employed to preach 
against the forgiveness of injuries j and her pro- 
mise of immoital hatred was sealed by an oath, 
under the penalty of excommunication. si But 
Anne soon learned to hate without a teacher ; 
she beheld the misfortunes of the empire with 
the indijfferencc of a stranger ; her jealousy w^as 
exasperated by the competition of a rival em- 
press; and on the first symptoms of a more 
yielding temper, she tln*eatened the patriarch 
to convene a synod, and degrade him from his 
office. Their incapacity and discord would have 
afforded the most decisive advantage; but the 
civil war was protracted by the weakness of 
both parties; and the moderation of Cantacu- 
zene has not escaped tlie reproach of timidity 
and indolence. He successively recovered the 
provinces and cities ; and the realm of his pupil 
was measured by the walls of Constantinople ; 
but the metropolis alone counterbalanced the 
rest of the empire ; nor could he attempt that 
important conquest till he had secured in his 
favour the public voice and a private correspond- 
Here-entCTs ciice. An Italian, of the name of 
Facciolati,32 had succeeded to the 
January 8. office of great duke ; the ships, the 
guards, and the golden gate, were subject to his 
command ; but his humble ambition was bribed 
to become the instrument of treachery ; and the 
revolution was accomplished without danger or 
bloodshed. Destitute of the powers of resist- 
ance, or the hope of relief, the inflexible Anne 
would have still defended the palace, and have 
smiled to behold the capital in flames rather 
than in the possession of a rival. She yielded to 
the prayers of her friends and enemies; and 
the treaty was dictated by the conqueror, who 
professed a loyal and zealous attachment to the 
son of his benefactor. The marriage of his 
daughter with John PaUnologus was at length 
consummated : the heredihiry right of the pupil 

rsi Cantfiipua’.enO' tlio |»:Uv5arch, ajiJ span's thu empress, llie 

mother of his soverd^n (I, iii. 55,31.), aftahist whon» Sic. iSregtinis 
ODtprestMJS a particular animosity (I. xiv. ll), 11. xv. &.). It is true, Uiat 
tl tey do not speak exactly of the same time. 

32 The traitor and tremm are revealed by Kic. Greporas {h xv, 
c. 8.) ; Imt the name i.s ine>n* discreetly suppruised by his great accom- 
plice (Ctotacuaen. 1. iii, c. UD.). 

33 Nic. h xv. 11. There were however some true pearls, hut 
very thinly stirinkled. The rest of tlie stones had only wavToSamfp 
XfioiMv v/Mv ro Sutvyt^, 

Si Ffoin his return to Constantinople, Cantacuzene continues his 
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was acknowledged ; but the sole administratioii 
during tea years was vested in the guardian. 
Two empearors and three empresses were seated 
on the Byzantine throne ; and a general amnesty 
quieted the apprehensions, and confirmed the 
property, of the most guilty subjects. The fes- 
tival of the coronation and nuptials was cele- 
brated with the appearances of concord and 
magnificence, and both were equally fallacious* 
During the late troubles, the treasures of the 
state, and even the furniture of the palace, had 
been alienated or embezzled ; the royal banquet 
was served in pew^ter or earthenware ; and such 
W’as the proud poveity of the times, that the ab- 
sence of gold and jewels was supplied by the 
paltry artifices of glass and gilt leather. 33 
I hasten to conclude the personal 
history of John Cantacuzene. 34 He 
triumphed and reigned ; but his 
reign and triumph were clouded by 
the discontent of his own and the 
jidverse faction. His follow'crs might style the 
general amnesty, an act of pai'don for his ene- 
mies, and of oblivion for his friends : 35 in his 
cause their estates had been forfeited or plun-. 
dered ; and as they wandered naked and hungry 
through the streets, they cursed the selfish gene- 
rosity of a leader, who, on the throne of the em- 
pire, might relinquish without merit his private 
inheritance. The adherents of the empress 
blushed to hold their lives and fortunes by the 
precailous favour of an usurper ; and the thirst 
of revenge was concealed by a tender concern 
for the succession, and even the safety, of her 
son. They were justly alarmed by a petition of 
the friends of Cantacuzene, that they might be 
released from their oath of allegiance to the Pa- 
lajologi, and intrusted with the defence of some 
cautionary towns ; a measure supported with 
argument and eloquence ; and which was rejected 
(says the Imperial historian) “ by my sublime, 
and almost incredible, virtue.” His repose was 
disturbed by the sound of plots and seditions ; 
and he trembled, lest the lawful prince should 
be stolen away by some foreign or domestic 
enemy, wdio would inscribe his name and his 
wrongs in the banners of rebellion. As the son 
of Andronicus advanced in the years of manhood, 
he, began to feel and to act for himself ; and his 
rising ambition w'as rather stimulated than 
checked by the imitation of his father’s vices. 
If we may trust his own professions, Cantacuzene 
laboured with honest industry to correct these 
sordid and sensual appetites, and to raise the 
mind of the young prince to a level with his for- 
tune. In tlie Servian expedition, the two empe- 
rors showed themselves in cordial harmony to 
the troops and provinces ; and the younger col- 
league was initiated by the elder in the mysteries 
of war and government. After the conclusion of 
the peace, l^alacologus was left at Thcssalonica, 
a royal residence, and a fiontier station, to 

hiMtoify and that of the empire, one ymt beyond the nltdication of hia 
sonMirtthew.A.n. 13*7 (biv, e. l-.W. p. 705-911.). Mcepliojos 
Grt-wraa ends with the synod of Constant inople, in the y€*ar l.vil 
<1. xxli* c. 3. p. 6(»0. the rest, to die conclusion of the 


and hia fourteen last books are still MMS 
c. 1.) rcniresents hif own 


p. 717, ia all controversy); ant 
ifl the king of Prance's ubrai 7 - 

3*Theemi«!ror (CBntacuz«iri. 1. . 

and Nic. Gregoraft (1. xv. c. 11.) the complaints oi his inonds, wt>o 
sufifered by its efifects. I have lent them the words of our poor cava- 
liers aiter the rsartomion. 
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secure by his absence the peace of Constant!- 
nople, and to withdraw his youth from the 
temptations of a luxurious capital. But the dis- 
tance weakened the powers of control, and the 
son of Andronicus was surrounded with artful 
or unthinking companions, who hiught him to 
hate his guardian, to deplore his exile, and to 
vindicate bis rights. A private treaty with the 
cral or despot of Servia was soon followed by 
an open revolt ; and Cantacuzene, on the throne 
of the elder Andronicus, defended the cause of 
age and prerogative, which in his youth he had 
so vigorously attacked. At his request, the 
empress-mother undertook the voyage of Thes- 
salonica, and the office of mediation i she 
returned without success ; and unless Anne of 
Savoy was instructed by adversity, we may 
doubt the sincerity, or at least the fervour, of 
her zeal. While the regent grasped the sceptre 
with a fimi and vigorous hand, she had been 
instructed to declare, that the ten years of his 
legal administration would soon elapse; and 
that after a full trial of the vanity of the world, 
the emperor Cantacuzene siglied for the repose 
of a cloister, and was ambitious only of an hea- 
venly crown. Had these sentiments been genu- 
ine, his voluntary abdication would have restored 
the peace of the empire, and his conscience 
would have been relieved by an act of justice. 

JohnPaiieo- Ealajologus aloiie was responsible 
takes for his future government; and 

Sai^him. whatever might be his vices, they 
A.D.1355. surely less formidable than the 

calamities of a civil war, in which the barbarians 
and infidels were again invited to assist the 
Greeks in their mutual destruction. By the 
arms of the Turks, who now struck a deep and 
everlasting root in Europe, Cantacuzene pre- 
vailed in the third contest in which he had been 
involved ; and the young emperor, driven from 
the sea and land, was compelled to take shelter 
among the Latins of the isle of Teiiedos. His 
insolence and obstinacy provoked the victor to a 
step which must render the quarrel irreconcile- 
able : and the association of his son Matthew, 
whom he invested with the purple, established 
the succession in the family of the Cantacuzeni. 
But Constantinople was still attached to the 
blood of her ancient princes, and this last injury 
accelerated the restoration of the rightful heir. 
A noble Genoese espoused the cause of Palajo- 
logus, obtained a promise of his sister, and 
achieved the revolution with two galleys and 
two thousand live hundred auxiliaries. Under 
the pretence of distress, they were admitted into 
the lesser port; a gate was opened, and the 
Latin shout of Long life and victory to the 
emperor, John Palajologus 1 ” was answered by 
a general rising in his favour. A numerous and 
loyal party yet adliered to the standard of Can- 

35 The awkward apology of Cantacuzene (I. iv. c. 39—42,), who 
relates, with visible confusion, his own downfhl, may he supplleil by 
the less accurate, but more hoimt, narrativtta of Matthew VUlani 
(I.iv. c. 46. in the Script. Kerum Ital. tom. xlv. ». 268.) and Ducas 
<c. 10, 11.), 

37 Cantacuzene, In the year 1373, was honoured with a letter from 
the pope (Fleury, Wist. Eoclds. tom. xx. n. 2,'j().), Hi* deatJr l» placed 
to respectable authority on the 2Uth of November, 1411 (Duoattge, 
Fara. Byawit. p. 260.). But if he were of the of hi» companion 
Andromeus the Younger, he must have lived 116 years; a rare In- 
stance of longevity, which in so illustrious a person would have »t- 
traoted utdveml notice, 

38 His fijur discourses. Or books, were printed at Basil 1643 (Fabric. 
JBibitot. Qneo. tom. vt* p* 473.). lie composed them to satisfy a pro. 


taenzene : but he asserts in his history (does he 
hope for belief?), tliat his tender conscience 
rejected the assurance of conquest; that, in free 
obedience to the voice of religion and philosophy, 
he descended from the throne, and embraced 
with pleasure the monastic habit and profes- 
sion.^S So soon as he ceased to be .MKlic.'itlon of 
a prince, his successor was not uu- 
willing that he should be a saint : January, 
the remainder of his life was devoted to piety 
and learning; in the cells of (h>nstautiiiop[e 
and Mount Athos, the monk Joasaph was re- 
spected as the temporal and spiritual father of 
the emperor ; and if he issued from his retreat, 
it was as the minister of peace, to subdue the 
obstinacy, and solicit tlic pardon, of his rebellious 
son.‘**7 

Yet in the cloister, the mind of njspuff. mncmi- 
Gantacuzene was still exercised by Thabur. 
theological war. He sharpened a a.d.i.'j.u— 1351 . 
controversial pen against the Jews and Maho- 
metans; 38 and in every state he delhnded with 
equal zeal the divine light of Mount Thabor, a 
memorable question which consummates the 
religious follies of the Greeks. The fakirs of 
India, and the monks of the Oriental churcli, 
were alike persuaded, that in total abstraction of 
the faculties of the mind and body, the purer 
spirit may ascend to the enjoyment and vision of 
the Deity. The opinion and practice of the 
monasteries of Mount Athos be best 

represented in the words of an abbot, who 
flourished in the eleventh century. When 
** thou art alone in thy cell,” says the ascetic 
teacher, ** shut thy door, and seat thyself in a 
corner ; raise thy mind above all things vain 
** and transitory ; recline thy beard and chin on 
thy breast; turn thy eyes and thy thought 
towards the middle of thy belly, the region of 
“ the navel ; and search the place of the heart, 
*Hbe seat of the soul. At first, all will be 
** dark and comfortless ; but if you persevere 
** day and night, you will feel an ineffable joy; 
and no sooner has the soul discovered the 
place of the heart, than it is involved in a 
4* mystic and ethereal light.” This light, the 
production of a distempered fancy, the creature 
of an empty stomach and an empty brain, was 
adored by the Quietists as the pure and perfect 
essence of God himself; and as long as the folly 
was confined to Mount Athos, the simple soli- 
taries were not inquisitive how the divine essence 
could be a material substance, or how an imma- 
terial substance could be perceived by the eyes 
of the body. But in the reign of the younger 
Andronicus, these monasteries were visited by 
Barlaam,^! a Calabrian monk, who was equally 
skilled in philosophy and theology ; who pos- 
sessed the languages ol the Greeks and Latins ; 
and whose versatile genius could maintain their 

eelyte who was nssaultoi with letters fvmn Ws IVUna'j of Isttaham. 
Cantacuzene had read the KorsTr. Imt J undw-'itfuwl froju Manwej, 
that he adopts the vulgar prtijudlces and fables attahui Mahomot awl 
his religion. 

39 Siee the Voyages do Bomlor, tonui, p, 127. 

40 Mosheim, Imtitut. Hist. Eccles. p. 622, .VAl. Flrwry, Hist. Eccl. 
tom.XX. p. 22. 24. 107-414, iStc. The former uiifoldft tlxe e.tuheswilit 
the judgroent of a philoHot>lu>r, the latter transcribts and translates 
with the pr^uditxfs of a Catholic priest. 

41 Basnagelin Canisli Antiq. hoclitmcs, torn.iv. n. 363— 368.) hits 
Investlgateti the character and story «f iWlaam. The dupIlRlty of 
hl» opinions had im)»ire«l some douats of the Identity of his pem». 
See hkewise Fabricius (Bibliot. Omoc. tom. *. i>. 427-4,32.). 
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opposite creeds, according to the interest of the 
moment. The indiscretion of an ascetic re- 
vealed to the curious traveller the secrets of 
mental prayer; and Barlaam embraced the 
opportunity of ridiculing the Quietists, who 
placed the soul in the navel; of accusing the 
monks of Mount A thos of heresy and blasphemy. 
His attack compelled the more learned to re- 
nounce or dissemble the simple devotion of 
their brethren ; and Gregory Palamas intro- 
duced a scholastic distinction between the essence 
and operation of God. His inaccessible essence 
dwells in the midst of an uncreated and eternal 
light ; and this beatihc vision of the saints had 
been manifested to the disciples on Mount 
Thabor, in the transliguration of Christ. Yet 
this distinction could not escape the reproach of 
polytheism ; the eternity of the light of Thabor 
was fiercely denied ; and Barlaam still charged 
I the Falamites with holding two eternal siib- 

' stances, a visible and an invisible God. From 

the rage of the monks of Mount A thos, who 
threatened his life, the Calabrian I'etiredto Con- 
stantinople, where his smooth and specious 
manners introduced him to the favour of the 
great . domestic and the emperor. The court 
and the city were involved in this theological- 
dispute, which flamed amidst the civil war; but 
the doctrine of Barlaam was disgraced by his 
flight and apostasy ; the Palamites triumphed ; 
and their adversary, the patriarch John of Apri, 
was deposed by the consent of the adverse fiic- 
tions of the state. In the character of empe- 
* ror and theologian, Cantacuzene presided in the 

synod of the Greek church, M'hich established, 
as an article of faith, the uncreated light of 
Mount Thabor ; and, after so many insults, the 
reason of mankind was slightly wounded by the 
addition of a single absurdity. Many rolls of 
paper or parchment have been blotted ; and the 
impenitent sectaries, who refused to subscribe 
the orthodox creed, were deprived of the honours 
of Christian burial ; but in the next age the 
question was forgotten; nor can I learn that 
the axe or the faggot were employed for the 
extirpation of the Barlaamite heresy. ^2 
Establishment of For the conclosion of this chap- 

pCTa I reserved the Genoese 

A.i>. 1261-1347. war, which shook the throne of 
Cantacuzene, and betrayed the debility of the 
Greek empire. The Genoese, who, after the 
recovery of Constantinople, were seated in the 
suburb of l\‘ra or Galata, received that honour- 
able fief from the bounty of the emperor. They 
were indulged in the use of their laws and ma- 
gistrates; but they submitted to the duties of 
vassals and subjects : the forcible word of lwg&- 
man^^ was borrowed from the Latin juris- 
prudence ; and their podesta^ or chief, before he 
entered on his office, saluted the emperor with 
loyal acclamations and vows of fidelity. Genoa 
sealed a firm alliance with tlie Greeks ; and, in 


case of a defensive war, a supply of fifly empty 
galleys, and a succour of fifty galleys completely 
armed and manned, was promised by the re- 
public to the empire. In the revival of a naval 
force, it was the aim of Michael Pafeologus to 
deliver himself from a foreign aid ; and his 
vigorous government contained the Genoese of 
Galata within those limits which the insolence 
of w^ealth and freedom provoked them to exceed. 
A sailor threatened that they should soon be 
masters of Constantinople, and slew the Greek 
who resented this national affront; and an 
armed vessel, after refusing to salute the palace, 
was guilty of some acts of piracy in the Black 
Sea. Their countrymen threatened to support 
their cause ; but the long and open village of 
Galata was instantly surrounded by the Imperial 
troops ; till, in the moment of the assault, the 
prostrate Genoese implored the clemency of 
their sovereign. The defenceless situation which 
secured their obedience, exposed them to the 
attack of their Venetian rivals, who, in the reign 
of the elder Andronicus, presumed to violate 
the majesty of the throne. On the approach of 
their fleets, the Genoese, with their families and 
effects, retired into the city ; their empty habit- 
ations were reduced to ashes; and the feeble 
prince, who had viewed the destruction of his- 
suburb, expressed his resentment, not by arms, 
but by ambassadors. This misfortune, how- 
ever, was advantageous to the Genoese, who 
obtained, and imperceptibly abused, the danger- 
ous licence of surrounding Galata with a strong 
wall ; of introducing into the ditch the waters 
of the sea; of erecting lofty turrets; and of 
mounting a train of militaiy engines on the 
rampart. The narrow bounds in which they 
had been circumscribed, were insufficient for 
the growing colony ; each day they acquired 
some addition of landed property; and the 
adjacent hills were covered with their villas and 
castles, which they joined and protected by new 
fortifications, The navigation and trade of 
the Euxine was the patrimony of tlie Greek 
emperors, who commanded the narrow entrance, 
the gates, as it were, of that inland sea. In the 
reign of Michael Palseologus, their prerogative 
W'as acknowledged by the sultan of Egypt, who- 
solicited and obtained the liberty of sending an 
annual ship for the purchase of slaves in Circassia 
and the Lesser Tartary : a liberty pregnant with 
mischief to the Christian cause; since these 
youths were transformed by education and dis- 
cipline into the formidable Mamalukes. From, 
the colony of Pera, the Genoese engaged with 
superior advantage in the lucrative Their trade 
trade of the Black Sea; and their and insolence, 
industry supplied the Greeks with fish and corn; 
two articles of food almost equally important to 
a superstitious people. The spontaneous bounty 
of nature appears to have bestowed the harvests 
of the Ukraine, the produce of a rude and 


42 See Cantacxr/ene {1. ii. c. 30,40. I. iv. c. 3. 23, 21, 25.), and Nie. 

Gre{?ora;i (l.xl. c. 10. 1. xv. 3. 7, A-c.), whoso last hooks, from thexixth 
to the xxivth, are almost confined to a .subject so interesting to the 
authors, Bolvin (in Vit. Nic, Gixrgorsn), from the unpuhlished book.s> 
'tnd Fabricius (Bihiiot. Gran*, loin, x. 473.), or ratlier Mont- 

faocon, from the MS. of the Coislin library, have added some facta 
and. documents. 

43 Paehymer (1, v. c. 10.) very properly explains Xifioo? Uigm) by 
(Atowc. The use of tliese words in the Greek and Latin of the feudal 
times, may be amply uiuierstood from the Glossaries of Uucango (Grtec. 
p. 611 S12. LaUu. tom.iv. p. 10!1— 111.). 


44 The estalilishment and progress of the Genoe.se at Pera, ocr Ga- 
latajis dcscrlbetl by Ihicange <C. P. Christiana, 1. i. p. (58, f!ih) from 
the Byzantine historians, Fachymer (1. ii. c. 55. 1, v. 10. 30. 1. ix. 15, 
L xii. <5. 9.), Nicenhorua Gregoraa (I. v. c. 4. I. rl. c. 11. 1. lx. c. 5. 1, xi. 
c, 1. I, XV. c. 1.0.), and Cantacnizene (1. i. c, 12. 1, ii. c. 29,&c.). 

46 Both Pachymer (1, iil. c. 3, 4, 5.) and Nic. Gregnras (1. iv. c. 7.) 
understand and deplore Ihe effects of this dangerous huiulgence. 
Bibars, sultan of Egypt, himself a Tartar, but a devout Musuiman, 
obtain^ fiwm the children of Zlngis the ■{lermis.sion to build a stately 
mosch in the capital of Crimea (De Guigtves, Hist, deg Huns, tom. iii 
p.343.). 
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savage husbandry ; and tlie endless exportation 
of salt-fish and caviar is annually renewed by 
the enormous sturgeons that are caught at the 
mouth of the Don or Tanais, in their last sta- 
tion of the rich mud and shallow water of the 
Maeotis.'*® The waters of the Oxus, tlie Caspian, 
the Volga, and the Don, opened a rare and la- 
borious passage for the gems and spices of India; 
and, after three months’ march, the caravans of 
Carizme met the Italian vessels in the harbours 
of Crii«0ea.‘47 These various branches of trade 
were monopolised by the diligence and power 
of the Genoese. Their rivals of Venice and 
Pisa were forcibly expelled ; the natives were 
awed by the castles and cities, which arose on 
the foundations of their humble factories ; and 
their principal establishment of Cafla'ts was 
besieged without effect by the Tartar powers. 
Destitute of a navy, the Greeks were oppressed 
by these haughty merchants, who fed, or fa- 
mished, Constantinople, according to their in- 
terest, They proceeded to usurp the customs, 
the fishery, and even the toll, of the Bosphorus ; 
and while they derived from these objects a 
revenue of two hundred thousand pieces of gold, 
a remnant of thirty thousand was reluctantly 
allowed to the emperor. The colony of Pera 
or Gaiata acted, in peace and war, as an inde- 
pendent state ; and, as it will happen in distant 
settlements, the Genoese podesta too often forgot 
that he was the servant of his own masters. 

Their war with These Usurpations were encou- 
by the weakness of the elder 
A, D. i34i Andronicus, and by the civil wars 
. that afflicted his age and the minority of his 
grandson. The talents of Cantacuzene were 
employed to the ruin, rather tlian the restor- 
ation, of the empire; and after his domestic 
victory, he was condemned to an ignominious 
trial, whether the Greeks or the Genoese should 
reign in Constantinople. The merchants of 
Pera were offended by his refusal of some con- 
tiguous lands, some commanding heights, which 
they proposed to cover with new fortifications ; 
and in the absence of the emperor, who was de- 
tained at Demotica by sickness, they ventured 
to brave the debility of a female reign. A By- 
zantine vessel, which had presumed to fish at 
the mouth of the harbour, was sunk by these 
audacious strangers; the fishermen %vere mur- 
dered. Instead of suing for pardon, the Genoese 
demanded satisfaction ; required, in an haughty 
strain, that the Greeks should renounce the 
exercise of navigation ; and encountered with 
regular arms the first sallies of the popular 
indignation. They instantly occupied the de- 
bateable land; and by the labour of a whole 
people, of either sex and of every age, the wall 
was raised, and tlie ditch was sunk, with incre- 
dible speed. At the same time, they attacked 
and burnt two Byzantine galleys; while tlie 
Iferee others, the remainder of the Imperial navy, 

46 ChaixUn (Voyages en Perse, tom. i. n. 48.) was assuited fO, 

Unsit these fishes vreare sometimes twenty -fbur or twisitty-slx feet long, 
Vrgighifed os nine hundred jounds, and yielded’ three cw four 

I titttals at oavls.r. The com at the Bosphorus had supplied the 
thtadaps in the time of Demosthenes. 

47 De Quignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. HU p, 343, 344. Viag 
Ramusio , tom. i. fol. 40O. But this land or water carriaise oeolt 
be practiwhle when Tartary was united uitder a wise a»d ppvi 
monarch. 

48 Nlc. Qx^ras 0* kiii. c. 12.) is judicious and well-informed on 


escaped from their hands , the habitations with- 
out the gates, or along the shore, were pillaged 
and destroyed ; and the care of the regent, of 
the empress Irene, was confined to the preserv- 
ation of the city. The return of Cantacuzene 
dispelled the public consternation ; the emperor 
indined to peaceful counsels j but he yielded to 
the obstinacy of his enemies, who rejected all 
reasonable terms, and to the ardour of his sub- 
jects, who threatened, in the style of StTipture, 
to break them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 
Yet they reluctantly paid the taxes, that he im- 
posed for the ccmstruction of ships, and the ex- 
penses of the war ; and as the twa> nations wore 
masters, the one of the land, the other of the 
sea, Constantinople and Pera were presscal by 
the evils of a mutual siege. The merchants of 
the colony, who had believed that a few <lays 
would terminate the war, already murmured at 
tlieir losses; the succoui*s from their mother- 
country were delayed by the factions of Genoa ; 
and tlie most cautious embraced the opportunity 
of a Rhodian vessel to remove their families and 
effects from the scene of hostility. pe,.t,.uction of 
In the spring, the Byzantine fleet, 
seven galleys and a tram or smaller 
vessels, issued from the moutli of the harbour, 
and steered in a single line along the shore 
of Pera; unskilfully presenting their sides to 
the beaks of the adverse squadron. The crews 
w^ere compo.sed of peasants and mechanics ; 
nor was their ignorance compensated by the 
native courage of barbarians; the wind w'as 
strong, the waves W'cre rough ; and no sooner 
did the Greeks perceive a distant and inactive 
enemy, than they leaped headlong into the sea, 
from a doubtful, to an inevitable, peril. The 
troops that marched to tlie attack of the lines 
of Pera were struck at the same moment with a 
similar panic ; and the Genoese were astonished, 
and almost ashamed, at their double victory. 
Their triumphant vessels, crowned with flowens, 
and dragging after them the captive galleys, re- 
peatedly passed and repassed before the palace ; 
tlie only virtue of the emperor was patience; 
and the hope of revenge his sole consolation. 
Yet the distress of both parties interposed a 
temporary agreement; and the shame of the 
empire ivas disguised by a thin veil of dignity 
and power. Summoning the chiefs of the co- 
lony, Cantacuzene affected to despise the trivial 
object of the debate ; and, after a mild reproof, 
most liberally granted the lands, which had 
been previously resigned to the seeming custody 
of his officers. 50 

But the emperor was soon solicited victory of the 
to violate the treaty, and to join his [i,trvtwSn» 
arms with the Venetians, the per- 
petual enemies of Genoa and her 13 . 
colonies. While he compared the reasons of 
peace and war, his moderation was provoked 
by a wanton insult of tlie inhabitants of Pera, 

the tmle anti oolo^ea of the Black Sea. Chardin dcMrilws the 
ruins of wh^e, in. ftim he Miiv aiiovo m) euUI 
to the com and toto icrade ( Voytpw m I»«% tom. i, p, 40- 

49 See Nlc. Gregoras, 1. xvll. c. 1. 

1 Cantacossene (1, xv. c. 1 1.) 

Vith obscurltv and oonftislon, and by Nlc. (U xvU, o. 1-7.1 
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wJio discharged from their rami)art a large stone 
that fell ill the midst of Constantinople. On 
his just comp hunt, they coldly blamed the im* 
prudence of their engineer; but the next day 
the insult was repeated, and they exulted in a 
second proof that the royal city w'as not beyond 
the reach of their artillery. Cantacuzene in* 
staudy signed his treaty with the Venetians ; but 
the weight of the Roman empire was scarcely 
felt in the balance of these opulent and powerful 
republics. SI From the Straits of Gibraltar to 
the mouth of the Tanais, their fleets encountered 
each other with various success ; and a memor- 
able battle was fought in the narrow sea, under 
the walls of Constantinople. It would not be 
an easy task to reconcile the accounts of the 
Greeks, the Venetians, and the Genoese ; and 
while I depend on the narrative of an impartial 
historian, I shall borrow from each nation the 
fects diat redound to their own disgrace, and the 
honour of their foes. The Venetians, with their 
allies the Catalans, had the advantage of number ; 
and their fleet, with the poor addition of eight 
Byzantine galleys, amounted to seventy-five sail ; 
the Genoese did not exceed sixty-four ; but in 
those times tlieir ships of war were distinguished 
by die superiority of their size and strength. 
The names and families of their naval com- 
manders, Pisani, and Doria, are illustrious in 
the annals of their country ; but the personal 
merit of the former was eclipsed by the fame 
and abilities of Ids rival. They engaged in 
tempestuous weather; and the tumultuary con- 
flict was continued from the dawn to the ex- 
tinction of light. The enemies of the Genoese 
applaud their prowess : the friends of the Vene- 
tians are dissatisfied wdth their behaviour ; but 
all parties agree in praising the skill and bold- 
ness of die Catalans, wlio, with many wounds, 
sustained the brunt of the action. On the se- 
paration of the fleets, the event might appear 
doubtful ; but the thirteen Genoese galleys, that 
bad been sunk or taken, were compensated by a 
double loss of the allies ; of fourteen Venetians, 
ten Catalans, and two Greeks; and even the 
grief of the conquerors expressed the assurance 
and habit of more decisive victories. Pisani 
confessed his defeat, by retiring into a fortified 
harbour, from whence, under the pretext of the 
orders of the senate, he steered with a broken 
and flying squadron for die Isle of Candia, and 
abandoned to his rivals the sovereignty of the 
sea. In a public epistle, addressed to the doge 
and senate, Petrarch employs his eloquence to 
reconcile the maritime powers, the two lumin- 
aries of Italy. The orator celebrates the valour 
and victory of the Genoese, the first of men in 
the exercise of naval war : he drops a tear on 
the misfortunes of their Venetian brethren ; but 
he exhorts them to pursue with fire and sword 
the base and perfitlious Greeks; to purge the 
metropolis of die East from the heresy with 


5t This second war h darkly told by f:antacu7.ene {1. iv. c. 18. p. 24^ 
S'*. 28—32.)* who wishtiH to what dares noi dt*ny. I regret 

this part of Nic. Gr»?K«'i‘as, which is stlU in Mh. at I ans. 

.W^Mtmitorl (Annali d'ltaUa, tom. x-il. i>. M4.) rdVrsto the most 
ancient Chronicles of Venice (Caressnitw,, the contlmiator of Andrew 
Dandoliis, tom.xli. p. 421, Vi'i.), and Genoa (George Stella, Annal® 
Gei>net»sfes, tom.xvji. jt. 1091, 1002.) ; both which 1 hay} diligently 
consulted in his great Collection of the Tlistorwins of Italy. 

,'i.3 See the Chronicle of Matteo Viliam of Flpmme, 1. 13. c..j9,fiO. 
p. 11.9--147. c. 74, 70. p. 106, 157. in Muraton’s Collection, toin.adv 


which it was infected. Deserte<l by Thek treaty 
their friends, the Greeks were in- 
capable of resistance ; and three ^ay 6. 
months after tiie battle, tlic emperor Cantacu- 
zene solicited and subscribed a treaty, which for 
ever banished the Venetians and Catalans, and 
granted to the Genoese a monopoly of trade, 
and almost a right of dominion. The Roman 
empire (I smile in transcribing the name) might 
soon have sunk into a province of Genoa, if the 
ambition of the republic liad not been checked 
by the ruin of her freedom and naval power, 
A long contest of one hundred and thirty years 
was determined by the triumph of Venice ; and 
the factions of the Genoese compelled them to 
seek for domestic peace under the protection of 
a foreign lord, tlie duke of Milan, or the French 
king. Yet the spirit of commerce survived that 
of conquest ; and the colony of Fera still awed 
the capital and navigated the Euxine, till it was 
involved by the Turks in the final servitude of 
Constantinople itself. 


CHAP. LXIV. 

Conquests ofZiTigi^ J{/ian and the Moguls from 
China to Poland. ■ — Escape of Constantinople 
a?id the Greeks. — Origin of the Ottoman Turks 
in Bithynia. — Beigns and Victories of 0th- 
maUi Orchant Anmrath the First, and Bajazet 
the First. — Foundation and P^'ogress of the 
T'urkisli Monarchy in Asia a7id Europe. — 
J)a7iger (f Constantmople and the Greek Em- 
pire. 

From the petty quarrels of a city and her 
suburbs, from the cowardice and discord of the 
falling Greeks, I shall now ascend to the victo- 
rious Turks ; whose domestic slavery was enno- 
bled by martial discipline, religious enthusiasm, 
and the energy of the national cliaracter. The 
rise and progress of the Ottomans, the present 
sovereigns of Constantinople, are connected with 
the most important scenes of modern history ; but 
they are founded on a previous knowledge of 
the great eruption of the Moguls and Tartars ; 
whose rapid conquests may be compared with 
the primitive convulsions of nature, which have 
agitated and altered the surface of the globe. I 
have long since asserted my claim to introduce 
the nations, the immediate or remote authors of 
the fall of the Roman empire ; nor can I refuse 
myself to those events, which, from their un- 
common magnitude, will interest a philosophic 
mind in the history of blood. ^ 

From the spacious highlands be- zingis Khan, 
tween China, Siberia, and the Cas- a?Sis 
pian Sea, the tide of emigration and 
war has repeatedly been poured. 

These ancient seats of the Huns and Turks were 
occupied in the twelftli century by many pastoral 

54 The Abhtf <le Sade (M^molres sur la Vie de Pfetrarque* tons. iit. 
p. 257r-263,) translates this letttt* which he had copied ftaro a MS. 
in the king dT France's library. 'I'hongh a servant of the duke of 
Milan, Petrarch vouts forth hi* astonishment and grief at the defeat 
jBad deapsdr of the Genoese in the following year (n. 323- 332. i, 

1 The reader is invited to review chapters xxvl. xxxiv. and xxxv.; 
the manners of pastoral nations, the conquests of Attila and the 
Huns, which were composed at a time when I entertained the wlah, 
ra^er thma the hope, o* concluding my history. 
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tribes of tlie same descent and similar manners, exercise of foreign hostility. The punishmenfe 

which wore united and led to conquest by the of death was inflicted on the crimes of adultery, 

formidable Zingis. In his ascent to greatness, murder, perjury, and the capital thefts of an 

that barbarian (whose private appellation was horse or ox; and the fiercest ot men were mild 

Temmnn^ luid trampled on the necks of bis and just in their intercourse with each otlier. 

equals? His birth was noble : but it was in the The future election of the gri'at khan was vested 

pride of victory, that the prince or people de- in the princes of his family and the heads of the 

diiced his seventh ancestor Irom the immaculate tribes ; and the regulations of the chase were es- 

conception of a virgin. His father had reigned s^ntial to the pleasures and plenty of a. Tar tar 
over thirteen hordes, which composed about camp. The victorious nation nus held sacred 
thirty or forty thousand families *. above two from all servile labours, which were aliandoned 
thirds refused to pay tithes or obedience to his to slaves and strangers; and every labour was 

infant son ; and at the age of thirteen, Temugin servile except the profession of arms. The ser- 

foimht a battle against his rebellious subjects. vice and discipline of the troo])s, who were 

The future conqueror of Asia was reduced to armed with bows, cimeters, and iron maces, and 

fly and to obey ; but he rose superior to his for- divided by hundreds,^ thousands, and ten thou- 
tune, and in his fortieth year he had established sands, were the institutions of a veteran com- 
his fame and dominion over the circumjacent mander. Each officer and soldier was made 
tribes. In a state of society, in which policy is responsible, under pain of death, for the safl^iy 
rude and valour is universal, tlie ascendant of and honour of his companions; and the spirit of 
one man must be founded on his power and re- conquest breathed in the law, that peace should 
solution to punish his enemies and recompense never be granted unless to a vanquished and^ 
his friends. His first military league was rati- suppliant enemy. But it is the religion of 
fled by the simple rites of sacrificing an horse Zingis that best deserves our wonder and ap- 
and tasting of a running stream : Temugin plause. The Catholic inquisitors of Europe, 
pledged himself to divide with his followers the who defended nonsense by cruelty, might have 
sweets and the bitters of life ; and when he had been confounded by the example of a barbarian, 
shared among them his horses and apparel, he who anticipated the lessons ot philosophy, <5 and 
was rich in their gratitude and his own hopes, established by his laws a system of pure theism 
After his first victory he placed seventy caldrons and perfect toleration. His first and only article 
on the fire, and seventy of the most guilty rebels of faith was the existence of one God, the author 
were cast headlong into the boiling water. The of all good ; who fills by his presence the heavens 
sphere of his attraction was continually enlarged and earth, whicli he has created by his power* 
by the ruin of the proud and the submission of The Tartars and Moguls were addicted to tlie 
the prudent; and the boldest chieffeuns might idols of their peculiar tribes; and many of them 
tremble, when they beheld, enchased in silver, bad been converted by the foreign missionaries 
the skull of tlie khan of the Keraites;® who, to the religions of Moses, of Mahomet, and of 
under the name of Prester John, had corre- Christ. These various systems in freedom and 
spondedwith the Homan pontiff and the princes concord, were taught and practised within the 
of Europe. The ambition of Temugin conde- precincts of the same camp ; and the Bonsse, tlie 
scended to employ the arts of superstition ; and Imam, the Rabbi, the Nestorian, and the JUitin 
it was from a naked prophet, who could as- priest, enjoyed the same honourable exemption 
cend to heaven on a white horse, that he ac- from service and tribute: in the mosch of Bo- 
cepted the title of Zingis, 3 the great; and chara, the insolent victor might trample the 
a divine right to the conquest and dominion of Koran under his horse’s feet, but the calm legis- 
the earth. In a general conrouUaij or diet, he lator respected the prophets and pontifls of tlie 
was seated on a felt, which was long afterwards most hostile sects. The reason of Zingis was 
revered as a relic, and solemnly proclaimed great not informed by books; the khan could iieitlier 
khan, or emperor of the Moguls 4 and Tartars. 5 read nor write; and, except the tribe of the 
Of these kindred, though rival, names, the Igours, the greatest part of the Moguls and 
former had given birth to the Imperial race ; Tartars were as illiterate as their sovereign. The 
and the latter has been extended by accident or memory of their exploits was preserved by tra- 
errof over the spacious wilderness of the north. dition ; sixty-eight years after the death of Ziii- 
Hisiaws which Zingis gis, these traditions were collected and tran- 

is aws. dictated to his subjects, was adapted scribed;? the brevity of their domestic annals 
to the preservation of domestic peace, and the may be supplied by the Chinese,*^ Persians,*^ 

2 The khans of the Kerattes were most vrohably incapable of retiil- of Zingis Khan and of lUr. Locke (Constitutions of Carolina, i« Ids 

inp the pompous epistles composed in their name by the Nestorian works, \ol*iv. p. /i.Vi, 4to edition, 1777.)* 

missionaries, who endowed them with the fabulous wonders of an 7 In the year 125)4, by tlie coimnaml of Cazan, khan of FetA, the 

Indian kingdom- Perliaps these Tartars (the presbyter or priest John) fourth in descent from Xingis. hVian thiw ivadititins, his vizir Fa<!« 

h3<i submitted to the rites of baptism and ordination (Assemaa. Bib- lallalt composed n Mogul history in tiu* I'evsian hinguagc, widch hau 
liot Orient, tom. hi. parsii. p.4.S7--,'')0.’i.,. laseit «ml by Petit de la (iroix (Hist- do (>ciighi/can, p. 

3 Since the hislory and tragtdy of Voltaire, CJengiV, at least Jn The nistolre (U*n^‘alo|dq«e di-s ''I’atavs (it Lcyde, I72d, In Finio. 

Inrenoh, seems to be the more fashionable RpoUinK; but Abulghazii 2 was translated by the Swtsiisli prisoners in Siberia from the 

Ivhan must have known the true name of his ancestor- II is etymology Mogul MS. of Almlghazi I tabadur Khan, a dtncemlant Zingis, wlto 
appears just; Zin,in the Mogul tongue, signifies and isthu reigrml over the Usbeeks ot'Charasm, or('ari/me{ A.t>. Hill IftiJ.), 
supwlative torramation (Hist, {hiiuhdogiqu© dwt Tatars, part. ill. He is of most value and crctilt for the names, ptfUgrei’s, <i«d mannew 
p. ly t, lfl.5.). Prom the same idea of nnignitude, tlio appellation of of hi« nation. Of hi# nine ptirte, the ist tlescemls from Adjun to Mo, 

bestowal on the ocean. jml Khan j the lid, from Mt>gul to Zingis i the itid is the life of Zitigih ; 

1 he names of Moguls lias prevailed among the Orientals, and stiil the Ivth, vth, vlth, and vlith, tlie general history of his ihur sons, and 
adltem to the titular sovereign., the Creat Mogul of Hlndostan. thchr posterity ; tlie viilth tmd i*th, tite piirticulor history i»f tlte tle- 

5 the Tartars (more properly Tatars) were doscendetl fmjn Tatar iMjendantsof hlielbaiit Khan, who relgmd In Mtinrenah.irandCharaam. 
IChtm, the brother of Mogul fChan (see Almlghaal, part i. and U.), Hbtoire de UtmtchiHctm, et tic tome la Dina-tic tics Mongonsscs 

horde of 7l),00f) families on the bordera of Kitay, Sueoeseeurs, ConintenniH de la ttjiine ; tiri-e do i’l listtiire dc la Clilnc, 

(p. 103— U2.). In the great invasion of ISurope (A. D. 1S138), they par lo li. P. Uaubil, de la Sta-KAd do Jesus, Missionairc h I’ckin; h 

seern to haw led the vanguard : and the simintude of the name w JParis, 1739, in 4to. This tvsuihlation is stamped with Cidnese 

J‘^<y«» *«caPnP.atded tltat of Tt artarg to the Latins (Matthew Faria, charaotof of domestic accunuiy and foreign Ignorance. 

A* • 'K « . . ^ the Hifrtolve du (Irand ( «<*nghi'/.nm, premier Kinperntr ties 

o A singular confoxxmty may be foimd between the religious laws Mogols et Tartares, par M. Petit da la Croix, h Faxis, 171U, in 12mo, : 
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Armenians, Syrians, Arabians, ^2 Greeks, is 
Russians, >4 Poles, is Hunganans,i'S and I^a- 
tins ; 17 and each nation will deserve credit in 
the relation of their own disasters and defeats. i8 
. , The arms of Zingis and his lieu- 

iiis invasion , , *11 ■» . 

ofi’hina, tenants successively reduced the 
A -D. 12 10 - 1211 ; desert, who pitched 

their tents betivcen the wall of China and the 
Volga; and the IVIogul emperor became the 
monarch of the pastoral world, the lord of many 
millions of shepherds and soldiers, who felt their 
muted strength, and were impatient to rush on 
the mild and wealthy climates of the south. 
His ancestors had been the tributaries of the 
Chinese emperors; and Temugin himself had 
been disgraced by a title of honour and servi- 
tude. The court of Pekin was astonished by 
an embassy from its former vassal, who, in the 
tone of the king of nations, exacted the tribute 
and obedience which he had paid, and who 
affected to treat the sow of Heavcji as the most 
contemptible of mankind. An haughty answer 
disguised their secret apprehensions ; and their 
fears were soon justified by the march of innu- 
merable squadrons, who pierced on all sides the 
feeble rampart of the great wall. Ninety cities 
were stormed, or starved, by the Moguls, ton 
only escaped; and Zingis, from a knowledge of 
the filial piety of the Chinese, covered his van- 
guard with their captive parents ; an unworthy, 
and by degrees a fruitless, abuse of the virtue 
of his enemies. His invasion was supported 
by the revolt of an hundred thousand Khitans, 
who guarded the frontier: yet he listened to a 
treaty ; and a princess of China, three thousand 
horses, five hundred youths, and as many vir- 
gins, and a tribute of gold and silk, w^ere the 
price of his retreat. In his second expedition, 
he compelled the Chinese emperor to retire be- 
yond the Yellow River to a more southern re- 
sidence. The siege of Pekin was long and 
laborious: the inhabitants were reduced by 
famine to decimate and devour their fellow- 
citizens; w^hen their ammunition was spent, 
they discharged ingots of gold and silver from 
their engines; but the Moguls introduced a 
mine to the centre of the capital ; and the con- 
flagration of the palace burnt above thirty days. 
China was desolated by Tartar war and domes- 

a work of ten years’ la])our, chiefly drawn from the Persian ■writers, 
amonft whom Nisavi, the secretary of sultan Cilelaleddin, has the merit 
and prejudices of a cotUemt>orary.* A slight air of romance is tlie fault 
of the oriainals, or the compiler. See likewise the articles of Gen- 
uhizcun, Mvhammed, GeMetUm, Sec. in the JBiblioth^que Orientale of 
IJ’Ilerbelot. 

10 Ilaithonus, or AHhonus, an Armenian prince, and afterwards a 
monk of I’remontrd (Fabric. IJibliot. Lat* Medii Aivi, tom.i. p. 34.), 
dictated in the French language, bis book de Tartans, his old ifellow' 
soldiers. It was immediately translated into Latin, and is inserted in 
the Novus Orhis of Simon Gryna'us (Basil, 1555, in folio). 

11 Zingis Khan, and his first successors, occupy the conclusion of 
the ixth Dynasty or Abulpharagius (vers. Pocock, Oxon. Id(i3,in 4to.) ; 
and his xth Dynasty is that of the Mogids of Persia. Assemannus 
(Bibliot. Orient, torn, ii.) has extracted some facts fi-om his Syriac 
writings, and the lives of the Jacobite inaphrians, or primates of the 
East. 

1*2 Among the Arabians, in language and religion, we may distin- 
guish AbultVdfi, sultan of Hamah in Svria, ■who fouglrt iu person, 
under the Mnrnaluke standard, against the Aloguls. 

13 Nicephonis (Jregoras (1. ii. c. 5, O'.) has felt thenecessify of con- 
necting the Scythian and Byzantine histories. He describes with 
truth and elegance the settlement and manners of the Moguls of 
Persia, but he is ignorant of their origin, and corrujits the names of 
Zlngbi and hia sons. 

14 M,J.evtwfiuo (Hisfoire do Eusaie, tom. ii.) 1ms described the 
conquest of Hussia by tlie Tartars, from the patriarch Nicon, and the 
old chronicles. 

15 P'or Iceland, I am content with the Sarmatia Asiutica <n ISuronea 
of Matthew k Michou, or de Michovia, a canon anil physician of ('ra- 
cow (A. D. 1506), inserted in the Novus Orhis of Orymeus. Fabric. 
JUibliot. Latin. Meilhn et Iniirna: zEtatis, tom. v. 

■'Ii 1 should quote Thuruezius, the oldest etmeral historian (pars ii. 


tic faction; and the five northern provinces 
were added to the empire of Zingis. 

In the West, he touched the do- ofCarizme, 
minions of Mohammed sultan of 
Carizme, who reigned from the Per- a.d.1218--i‘224. 
sian Gulf to the borders of India and Tur- 
kestan; and who, in the proud imitation of 
Alexander the Great, forgot the servitude and 
ingratitude of his fathers to the house of Sel- 
juk. It was the wish of Zingis to establish a 
friendly and commercial intercourse with the 
most powerful of the Moslem princes; nor 
could he be tempted by the secret solicitations 
of the caliph of Bagdad, who sacrificed to his 
personal, wrongs the safety of the church and 
state. A rash and iniruman deed provoked and 
justified the Tartar arms in the invasion of the 
southern Asia. A caravan of three ambassadors 
and one hundred and fifty merchants was ar- 
rested and murdered at Otrar, by the command 
of Mohammed ; nor was it till after a demand 
and denial of justice, till he had prayed and 
fasted three nights on a mountain, that the 
Mogul emperor appealed to the judgment of 
God and his sword. Our European battles, 
says a philosophic writer,20 are petty skirmishes, 
if compared to the numbers that have fought 
and fallen in the fields of Asia. Seven hun- 
dred thousand Moguls and Tartars are said to 
have marched under the standard of Zingis and 
his four sons. In the vast plains that extend 
to the north of the Sihon or Jaxartes, they were 
encountered by four hundred thousand soldiers 
of the sultan ; and in the first battle, which was 
suspended by the night, one hundred and sixty 
thousand Carizmians w’ere slain. Mohammed 
was astonished by tlie multitude and valour of 
his enemies: he withdrew from the scene of 
danger, and distributed his troops in the fron- 
tier towns; trusting that the barbarians, invin- 
cible in the field, would be repulsed by the 
length and difficulty of so many regulai* sieges. 
But the prudence of Zingis had formed a body 
of Chinese engineers, skilled in the mechanic 
arts; informed perhaps of the secret of gun- 
powder, and capable, under his discipline, of 
attacking a foreign country with more vigour 
and success than they had defended their own. 
The Persian historians will relate the sieges and 

c. 74 . p. 150.), in 'the Ist volume of the Scriptores Reram Hungari- 
carurn, did not the same volume contain the original narrative of a 
conteinporaiy, an eye-witness, and a suflerer (IVI. Hogerii, Hungari, 
Varadiensia Capituli Caaoiiici, Carmen miserabile, seu Historia surier 
Destruetjone Itegni Hnngarise, Temporilius Bcte IV. Regis per Tar- 
taros facta, p. 292—321. ^ ; the best picture that X have ever seen of all 
the circumstances of a barbaric invasion. 

17 Matthew Paris has represented, from authentic documents, the 
danger and distress of Europe (consult the word Tartan in his copious 
Index). From motives of zeal and curiosity, the court of the jreat 
khan in the xiiith century -was visited by two friars, ,Tobn de Plano 
Carpini, and William Rubruqnis, and by Marco Polo, a Venetian 
gentleman. The Latiin relations of the two former are inserted in 
the 1st volume of Hackluyt; the Italian original or version of the 
third (Fahric. Bihliot- lAtin. Medii zEvi, tom. u. p. 198. tom. v. p.25.) 
may De found in the second tome of Ramusio* 

18 In his jgreat History of the Huns, M. de Guignes has most amply 
treated of Zingis Khan and his successors. 8ee tom. iii. 1. xv.-xix. 
and in the collateral articles of the Seljukians of lloum, torn. ii. I. xi. 
the Carizmians, Lxiv. and the Mamalufces, tom.iv. l.xxi. : consult 
11 kevirise the tables of the 1st vdluine. He is ever learned and accurate; 
yet I am only indebted to him for a general view, and some passages 
of Almlfeda, which are still latent in the Arabic text. 

19 More properly Yen-te'wg, an ancient city, whose nrins still appear 
some furlongs to the south-east of the modern Pekin, ■which -was built 
by Cublai Ivlian (Gaubil, p. 146.). l^e-king and Nan-king are vague 
titles, the courts of the north and of the south. I'he identity and 
change of names perpl^ the most skilful readers of the Chinese geo- 
graphy (p,177.). 

20 M. de Voltaire, Essai sttt PHistoireGdndrale, tom. iii. c-fiO. p.8. 
His account of Zingis and the Moguls con tains, as usual, much general 
sense and truth, with some irarticular errors. 
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reduction of Otrar, Cogende, Bocliara, Samar- 
cand, Carizme, Herat, Meroii, Nisabour, Balch, 
and Candabar ; and the conquest of tlie^ rich “ 
and populous countries of Transoxiana, Carizme, 
and Chorasan. The destructive hostilities of 
Attila and the Huns have long since been elu- 
cidated by the example of Zingis and the Mo- 
guls ; and in this more proper place I shall be 
content to observe, that, from the Caspian to the 
Indus, they ruined a tract of many hundred 
miles, which was adorned with the habitations 
and labotju^ of mankind, and that -five centuries 
have not been sufficient to repair the ravages of 
four years. The Mogul emperor encouraged^ 
or indulged the fury of his troops ; the hope of 
future possession was lost in the ardour of 
rapine and slaughter ; and the cause of the war 
exasperated their native fierceness by the pre- 
tence of justice and revenge. The downfal and 
death of the sultan Mohammed, who expired 
unpided and alone, in a desert island of the 
Caspian Sea, is a poor atonement for the cala- 
mities of which he was tlie author. Could the 
Carizmian empire have been saved by a single 
hero, it would have been saved by his son Gela- 
leddin, whose active valour repeatedly checked 
the Moguls in the career of victory. Retreating, 
as he fought, to the banks of the Indus, he was 
oppressed by their innumerable host, till, in the 
last moment of despair, Gelaleddin spurred his 
horse into the weaves, swam one of the broadest 
and most rapid rivei*s of Asia, and extorted the 
admiration and applause of Zingis himself. It 
was in tills camp that the Mogul conqueror 
yielded with reluctance to the murmurs of his 
weary and wealthy troops, who siglied for the 
enjoyment of their native land. Incumbered 
with the spoils of Asia, he slowly measured 
back his footsteps, betrayed some pity for the 
misery of the vanquished, and declared his in- 
tention of rebuilding the cities which had been 
sivept away by the tempest of his arms. After 
he had repassed the Oxus and Jaxartes, he was 
joined by two generals, whom he had detached 
with thirty thousand horse, to subdue the west- 
ern provinces of Persia, They had trampled 
on the nations which opposed their passage, 
penetrated through the gates of Derbend, tra- 
versed the Volga and the desert, and accom- 
plished tlie circuit of the Caspian Sea, by an 
expedition which had never been attempted, and 
has never been repeated. The return of Zingis 
was signalised by the overthrow of the rebel- 
lious or independent kingdoms of Tajrtary ; and 
His death. fulness of years and 

A.D. 1227, glory-j with his last breath exhorting 
and instructing his sons to achieve the conquest 
of tlie Chinese empire. 

Conquests of the WaS COlU- 

Motjuis under poscd of fivc hundred wives and 
of Zingis, concubines ; and of his numerous 

£1 ZngatAi gave his nanie to his dominioni of Msurenalmr, or 
Transoxiana; atid the Moguls «f HinUosten, who emigrated ffom 
that country, are styled Zagatals by the I’ersians. This certain «ty. 
Bjology, and the similar example of Uaitieilt, Nog^d, &c. may warn u» 
not ahsoiutely to reject the derivations of a nadouai, teata a pmoital, 
njahMv 

22 In Marco Polo, and the Oriental geogrepiiers, the nattw ctf 
Cathay and Mangl distmeuisb the northern and southern empires, 
vhich, few A. n- 1234 to 1279, were tltose of the great khan, and 
of the Chinese. The search of Cathay, after China had been ifoiutd, 
excited and misled our navigators of the sixteenth century. In their 
attemjita to discover die north-east passage. 

23 X depetod ou the knowledge and ddelity of the Pto Oatthil, who 


progeny, four sons, illustrious by A.v.mr- 
their birth and merit, exercised under 
their father the principal ofiices of peace and war. 
Touiihi was hi.s groat huntsman, Zagatax his 
judge, Octal his minister, and Tuli his general ; 
and their names and actions arc often con- 
spicuous in the history of his conquests. Firmly 
united for their own and the jmblic interest, the 
three brothers and their families were content 
with dependent sceptres ; and Octai, by general 
consent, was proclal nu'd great khan, or emperor 
of the Moguls and Tartars. Ho was succeeded 
by his son Gayuk, after whose death the empire 
devolved to his cousins Mangou and Cublai, the 
sons of Tuli, and the grandsons of Zingis. In 
the sixty-eight years of his four first successors, 
the Mogul subdued almost all Asia, and a large 
portion of Europe. 'Without confining myself 
to the order of time, without expatiating on the 
detail of events, I shall present a general picture 
of the progress of their arms ; I. In the East; 
II. In the South; III. In the West; and IV, 
In the North, 

I. Before the invasion of Zingis, or the northern 
China was divided into two em- einfiruofCMm, 
pires or dynasties, of the North and 
South ; — and the difference of origin and in- 
terest was smoothed by a general conformity of 
laws, language, and national manners. The 
Northern empire, wliich had been dismembered 
by Zingis, wns finally subdued seven years after 
his death. After die loss of iVkin, the emperor 
had fixed his residence at Kaifong, a city many 
leagues in circumference, and wdiich contained, 
according to the Chinese annals, fourteen hun- 
dred tiiousand families of inhabitants and fugi- 
tives. He escaped from thence with only seven 
horsemen, and made his last stand in a third 
capital, till at length the hopeless monarch, pro- 
testing his innocence imd accusing Ids fortune, 
ascended a funeral pile, and gave orders, that, 
as soon as he had stabbed himself, tlie fire 
should be kindled by his attendants. The dy- 
nasty of the Song) the native and ancient sove- 
reigns of the whole empire, survived about forty- 
five years the full of the Northern usurpers ; and 
the perfect conquest was reserved for the arms 
of Cublai. During this interval, the Moguls 
were often diverted by foreign wars ; and, if the 
Chinese seldom dared to meet their victors in 
the field, their passive courage presented an 
endless succession of cities to storm and of 
millions to slaugliter. In the attack and de- 
fence of places, the engines of antiquity and the 
Greek fire were alternately employed: tlie use 
of gunpowder in cannon and bombs appears as 
a familiar practice ; -3 and the sieges were con- 
ducted by the Mahometans and Franks, who 
had been liberally invited into the service of 
Cublai. After passing the great river, the 
troops and artillery were conveyed along a series 


transItUfift the Ch5n«ise text of the annals of die Mofttl# or Vum {p. 71 
93, 133.) I hut. I am ignorant at what thne the^e .winals wort* ctuo” 
fiosed ami yuhUiilHitl, Tlui two unclw of Maroo Polo, who ««m'U as 
enj^ineers at the slegt' of SlengianKfou (1. 11. c. hi. in Hamusto. 

Se« Gauhil. p. 133. 1.'i7.h nmut have felt ami xolawcl the efthots of this 
destructive wwder ; ami tlielr stilonco ia a weinuhty, and alniostdwlfdvt!, 
objection. 1 entertain a »ui»t»icion> that tlui recent discovery vtm, car- 
ried feom Kurope u» tJhhxa by dvw caravam of tha xvUi C4)ntwy> and 
wsely adoidisU as an old national discovery before the arrival hi die 
rwtuffuese and Jesuits in die xvlth. Yot the GauhU aftimis, 
that iha uiie of gunjwwder luia beexx known to die CIixnm>e above ICUO 
years. 
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of canals, till they invested the royal resi- 
dence of Haracheu, or Quinsay, in the country 
of silk, the most delicious climate of China. 
The emperor, a defenceless youth, surrendered 
his person and sceptre ; and before he was sent 
in exile into Tartary, he struck nine times the 
ground with his forehead, to adore in prayer 
or thanksgiving the mercy of the great khan. 
Of the southern. Yet the War (it was now styled a re- 
A. 1 ). 1279 . hellion) was still maintained in the 
southern provinces from Hamcheu to Canton ; 
and the obstinate remnant of independence and 
hostility was transported from the land to the sea. 
But when the fleet of the Song was surrounded 
and oppressed by a superior armament, their last 
champion leaped into the waves with his infant 
emperor in his arms, “ It is more glorious,” 
he cried, to die a prince, than to live a slave.” 
An hundred thousand Cliinese imitated his ex- 
ample ; and the whole empire from Tonkin to 
the great wall submitted to the dominion of 
Cublai. His boundless ambition aspired to the 
conquest of Japan: his fleet was twice ship- 
wrecked; and the lives of an hundred thou- 
sand Moguls and Ciiinese were sacrificed in 
the fruitless expedition. But the circumjacent 
kingdoms, Corer^ Tonkin, Cochinchina, Pegu, 
Bengal, and Thibet, were reduced in different 
degrciis of tribute and obedience by the eflbrt or 
terror of his arms. He explored tlie Indian 
Ocean with a fleet of a thousand ships: they 
sailed in sixty-eight days, most probably to tlie 
isle of Borneo, under the equinoctial line ; mid 
though they returned not without spoil or glory, 
tlie eiiiperor was dissatisfied that the savage king 
had escaped from their hiuids. 
orFfir^uiand II. The couqucst of Hindostan 
the Moguls was reserved in a 
A. D. 1208. later period for the house of Timour ; 
but that of Iran, or Persia, was achieved by 
ITolagou Khan, the grandson of Zingis, the 
brother and lieutenant of the two successive em- 
perors, Mangou and Cublai, I shall not enu- 
merate the crowd of sultans, emirs, and atabeks, 
whom he trampled into dust: but the extirp- 
ation of the yissassmsf or Ismaelians^^ of Persia, 
may be considered as a service to mankind. 
Among the hills to the south of tlie Caspian, 
these odious sectaries had reigned with impunity 
above an hundred and sixty years; and their 
prince, or Imam, established his lieutenant to 
lead and govern tlie colony of Mount Libanusji 
so famous and formidable in the history of the 
crusades With the fanaticism of the Koran 
the Ismaelians had blended the Indian trans- 
migration, and the visions of their own pro- 
phets ; and it was their first duty to devote their 
souls and bodies in blind obedience to the vicar 
of God. The daggers of his missionaries were 
felt both in the East and West : the Christians 
and tlie Moslems enumerate, and perhaps mul- 
tiply, the illustrious victims that were sacrificed 
to tlie zeal, avarice, or resentment of t?te old mm 
(as he was corruptly styled) if the mountain. 

34 All that can be known of Ute Assassins of Persia and Syria, i» 
potttfed flrom the copious, and evat profuse, erudition of M. Falconet, 
m two mdtmirm read before tlie Academy of insenriptions (tom, xvii. 
y, 137-170,), 

25 The Ismacliam of Syria, 40,(.)00 Asicuiuns, iiad aaiuircd or 


But these daggers, his only arms, were broken 
by the sword of Holagou, and not a vestige is 
left of the enemies of mankind, except the word 
assassin, which, in the most odious sense, has 
been adopted in the languages of Europe. The 
extinction of the Abbassides cannot be indif- 
ferent to the spectators of their greatness and 
decline. Since the fall of their Seljukian tyrants, 
the caliphs had recovered their lawful dominion 
of Bagdad and the Arabian Irak ; but the city 
was distracted by theological factions," and die 
commander of the faithful was lost in a haram 
of seven hundred concubines. The invasion 
of the Moguls he encountered with feeble 
arms and haughty embassies. « On the divine 
<« decree/' said the the caliph Mostasera, « is 
“ founded the throne of the sons of Abbas ; 
** and their foes shall surely be destroyed in 
‘‘ this world and in the next. Who is this 
“ Holagou that dares to arise against them ? If 
he be desirous of peace, let him instantly de- 
« pai't from the sacred territory ; and perhaps 
“ he may obtain from our clemency the pardon 
“ of his fault,” This presumption was che- 
rished by a perfidious vizir, who assured his 
master, that, even if the barbarians had entered 
the city, the women and children, from the 
terraces, would be sufficient to overwhelm them 
with stones. But when Holagou touched the 
phantom, it instantly vanished into smoke. After 
a siege of two months, Bagdad was stoimed 
and sacked by the Moguls : and their savage 
commander pronounced the death of the caliph 
Mostasem, the last of the temporal successors 
of Mahomet ; whose noble kinsmen, of the 
race of Abbas, had reigned in Asia above five 
hundred years. Whatever might be the de- 
signs of the conqueror, the holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina 26 were protected by the Ara- 
bian desert; but tlie Moguls spread beyond 
the Tigris and Euphrates, pillaged Aleppo and 
Damascus, and threatened to join the Franks 
in the deliverance of Jerusalem. Egypt was 
lost, had she been defended only by her feeble 
offspring ; but the Mamalukes had breathed 
in their infancy the keenness of a Scythian 
air i equal in valour, superior in discipline, they 
met the Moguls in many a well-fought field; 
and drove back the stream of hostility to the 
eastward of the Euphrates. But it overflowed 
with resistless violence the kingdoms of Armenia 
and Anatolia, of which the former of AwtoUa. 
was possessed by the Christians, 1242-1272. 
and the latter by the Turks. The sultans of 
Iconium opposed some resistance to the Mogul 
arms, till Azzadin sought a refuge among the 
Greeks of Constantinople, and his feeble suc- 
cessor, the last of the Seljukian dynasty, were 
finally extirpated by the khans of Persia. 

III. No sooner had Octal sub- ofKipmk, 
verted the northernempire of China, JJl* 

than he resolved to visit with his Kiry/ &c. ^ ^ 
arms the most remote countries of 1235-1245, 
die West. Fifteen hundred tliousand Moguls 

fminaed ten; castles In «« hills above Tortosa. About the year 1280, 
they were hg the Mainalukes. 

26 As a proof of the ignorance of the Chinese in foreign tran^ac 
tions, 1 must observe* tliat some of their historians extend the con 
quest of Zingis hiimcaf to Medina, tliu country of Maliumct (Gaubil 
p,42.). 
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and Tartars were inscril>ed on the military 
roll; of these the great khan selected a third, 
which he intrusted to the command of his ne- 
phew Ilatou, the son of Tuli, who reigned over 
his father’s conquests to the north of the Caspian 
Sea. After a festival of forty days, Baton set 
forwards on this great expedition; and such was 
the speed and ardour of his innumerable squa- 
drons, than in less than six years they had mea- 
sured a line of ninety degrees of longitude, a 
fourth part of the circumference of the globe. 
The great rivers of Asia and Europe, the Volga 
and Kama, the Bon and Borysthenes, the Vistula , 
and Danube, they either swam with their horses, 
or passed on the ice, or traversed in leathern 
boats, which followed the camp, and transported 
their wagons and artillery. By the first victories 
of Baton, the remains of national freedom were 
eradicated in the immense plains of Turkestan 
and Kipzac.^7 In his rapid progress, he over- 
ran the kingdoms, as they are now styled, of 
Astracan and Cazan ; and the trooi>s which he 
detached towards Mount Caucasus, explored the 
most secret recesses of Georgia and Circassia. 
The civil discord of the great dukes, or princes, 
of Russia, betrayed their country to the Tartars. 
They spread from Livonia to the Black Sea, and 
both Moscow and Kiow, the modem and the 
ancient capitals, were reduced to ashes ; a tem- 
porary ruin, less fatal than the deep, and perhaps 
indelible, mark, which a servitude of two hun- 
dred years has imprinted on the character of the 
Russians. The Tartars ravaged with equal fury 
the countries which they lioped to possess, and 
those which they were hastening to leave. From 
the permanent conquest of Russia, they made a 
deadly, tliough transient, inroad into the heart of 
Poland, and as far as the borders of Germany. 
The cities of Lublin and Cracow were oblite- 
rated : they approached the shores of the Baltic ; 
and in the battle of Lignitz, they defeated the 
dukes of Silesia, the Polish palatines, and the 
great master of the Teutonic order, and filled 
nine sacks with the right ears of the slain. From 
Lignitz, the extreme point of their western 
march, they turned aside to the invasion of Hun- 
gary ; and the presence or spirit of Baton in- 
spired the host of five hundred thousand men : the 
Carpathian hills could not be long impervious to 
their divided columns ; and their approach had 
been fondly disbelieved till it was irresistibly 
felt. The king, Bela the Fourth, assembled the 
military force of his counts and bishops ; but he 
had alienated the nation by adopting a vagrant 
horde of forty thousand families of Comans, and 
these savage guests were provoked to revolt by 
the suspicion of treachery and the murder of 
their prince. The whole country north of the 
Danube was lost in a day, and depopulated in a 
summer ; and the ruins of cities and churches 
were overspread with the bones of the natives, 
who expiated tlie sins of their Turkish ancestors. 

27 The boihtif Kipzak, or plain of Kipaiak, exhmeU on either side of 
™ Volga, in a boundlm space towards the .Talk and Borysthennes, 
aita is supposed to contain tlie tniinitive name and, nation of tlv9 

Ciwaefcs. 

S8 in the year 1238, the inhabitants t»f Oothia {Stvedetii and FrJsO 
were prevented, by their fear of the Tartars, fr<Mn sending;, as ijssual, 
TOetr ship* to tlie herring-fishery on the coast of Bnglam ; jimd as 
tliero was no eriiortation. forty or fifty of these fish were sold for a 


price of herring^ in die English market. 


An ecclesiastic, who fled from the sack of Wa- 
radin, describes the calamities which he had 
seen, or suflerod ; and the sanguinary rage of 
sieges and battles is fur less atrocious than the 
treatment of the fugitives, who had been allured 
from the woods under a prtimise of peace and 
pardon, and who were coolly slaiigiitered as 
soon as they had performed tlie labours of the 
harvest and vintage, lu tlie ivinter, the 'I'artars 
passed the Danube on the ice, and advaiicetl to 
Gran or Strigonium, a CJennan colony, and the 
metropolis of the kingdom. Thirty engines 
wore planted against the walls ; the ditches 
were filled with sacks of earth and deail bodies ; 
and after a promiscuous massacre, three hundred 
noble matrons were slain in the presence of the 
khan. Of all the cities and fortresses of Hun- 
gary, three alone survived the Tartar invasion, 
and the unfortunate Bela hid his head among 
the islands of the Hadriatic. 

The Latin world was darkened by this cloud 
of savage hostility : a Russian fugitive carried 
the alarm to Sweden : and the remote nations of 
the Baltic and the ocean trembled at the ap- 
proach of the TartaiV^s whom their fear and 
ignorance were inclined to separate from the 
human species. Since the invasion of the Arabs 
in the eighth century, Europe had never been 
exposed to a similar calamity ; and if the dis- 
ciples of Mahomet would have oppressed her 
religion and liberty, it might be appreliended 
that the shepherds of Scythia would extinguish 
her cities, her arts, and all the institutions of 
civil society. The Roman pontitt’ attempted to 
appease and convert these invincible Fagans by 
a mission of Franciscan and Dominican friars ; 
but he was astonished by the reply of tlie khan, 
that the sons of God and of Zingis were invested 
with a divine power to subdue or extirpate the 
nations ; and that tlie pope would be involved 
in the universal destruction, unless he visited 
in person, and as a suppliant, the royal horde. 
The emperor Frederic the Second embraced a 
more generous mode of defence ; and his letters 
to the kings of France and England, and the 
princes of Germany, represented the common 
danger, and urged them to arm their vassals in 
this just and rational crusade, *-^9 The Tartars 
themselves were awed by the fame and valour of 
the Franks; the town of Ncustadt in Austria 
was bravely defended against them by fifty 
knights and twenty crossbows ; and they raised 
the siege on the appearance of a German army. 
After wasting the adjacent kingdoms of Servia, 
Bosnia, and Bulgaria, Baton slowly retreated 
from the Danube to the Volga to enjoy the 
rewards of victory in the city and palace of 
Serai, which stiirted at his command from the 
midst of the desert. 

IV. Even the poor and frozen . 

regions of the North attracted the A.n. 
arms of the Moguls : Sheibani 

29 X shall copy his characteristic or ftaftcfiring' ejiithete of the dif- 
ferent countries of ^ Kurens tto Ifervons atl anna (lerrnanla, 

strenwie militias ftenltrix et alumna FTancin, hellkosa et autlax Hia- 
t»anla, virtuosa vjris et clasw ntunita fertilh AnitUa, impetumlH boilu- 
torlbus referta Alomaimia, navalls Uada, hulomUu Italut, pads iji^nara 
Biirffundia, inquiota Apulia, cum marls (ira-d, Adriatlci et Tyrrhenl 
imulis pyratieJs et Invictls, Cretil. Cypro Hicilifi, cum Otjeano conter- 
miiiis insulis, et redtmibus, cmenta Hybemia, cum aftili Wallia;, mi- 
lustris Scotia, ulacialia Norwe^da. swam elcctam miUtiarn sub vexlUo 
Crucia destinabunt, &c. (MatUiew Faris, p. 498,). 
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IChan, the brother of the great Eatou, led an 
horde of fifteen thousand families into the wilds 
of Siberia ; and his descendants reigned at To- 
boiskoy above throe centuries, till the Russian 
conquest. The spirit of enterprise which pur- 
sued the course of the Oby and Yenisei must 
have led to the discovery of the Icy Sea. After 
brushing away the monstrous fables, of men 
with dogs’ heads and cloven feet, we shall find, 
that, fifteen years after tlie death of Zingis, the 
Moguls were informed of the name and man- 
ners of the Samoyodes in the neighbourhood of 
the polar circle, wdio dwelt in subterraneous 
huts, and derived their furs and their food from 
the sole occupation of hunting. 30 

While China, Syria, and Poland, 

The stxccessors . i i , 

Zingis, w'erc invaded at the same time by 
A.D.i‘227-ie59, Moguls aiid Tartars, the au- 
thors of the mighty mischief were content with 
the knowledge and declaration, that their w’ord 
w^as the sword of death. Like the first caliphs, 
the first successors of Zingis seldom appeared 
in person at the head of their victorious armies. 
On the banks of the Onon and Selinga, tlie 
royal or golden horde exhibited the contrast of 
simplicity and greatness ; of the roasted sheep 
and mares’ milk which composed their banquets ; 
and of a distribution in one day of five hundred 
wagons of gold and silver. The ambassadors 
and princes of Europe and Asia were compelled 
to underbike this distant and laborious pilgrim- 
age : and the life and reign of the great dukes 
of Russia, the kings of Georgia and Armenia, 
the sultans of Iconium, and the emirs of Persia, 
were decided by the frown or smile of the great 
khan. Tlie sons and grandsons of Zingis had 
been accustomed to the pastoral life; but the 
village of Caracorum3i was gradually ennobled 
by their election and residence. A change of 
manners is implied in the removal of Octai and 
Mangou from a tent to an house ; and their ex- 
ample was imitated by the princes of their family 
and the great ofiicers of the empire. Instead of 
the boundless forest, the enclosure of a park 
afforded the more indolent pleasures of the 
chace ; their new habitations were decorated 
with painting and sculpture ; their superfluous 
treasures were cast in fountains, and basins, and 
statues of massy silver ; and the artists of China 
and Paris vied with each other in the service of 
the great khan. 3® Caracorum contained two 
streets, the one of Chinese mechanics, the other 
of Mahometan traders ; and the places of reli- 
gious worship, one Nestorian church, two 
xnoschs, and twelve temples of various idols, 
may represent in some degree the number and 
division of inhabitants. Yet a French missionary 
declares, that the town of St, Denys, near Paris, 
was more considerable than the Tartar capital ; 
and that the whole palace of Mangou was 
scarcely equal to a tenth pait of that Benedictine 
abbey. The conquests of Russia and Syria 

so Catphii's rolation in Haclctuyt, trol. i. p. 30. The pedigree of 
the khajis of Siberia is given l)y AbuIghnKi (part viil, ». 48.5--495,). 
Jlitve tiie lUissians found no Tartar Clinmicles £it Tol)ofskoi ? 

31 The Map of D’AnvJiie, and the Chinese Itineraries (De (luignes, 
tom. i. pm. it. p.W.), seem to mark the position of HoUn, or Car&co. 
rum, altout six hundred miies to the north-west of l^ekin. The dis- 
famce between Selinglnsky and Pekin is near iJtXiO Russian versts, 
between l,*500 and l-lUO English miles (Bell’s Travels, vol. it* p. 67.). 

32 Rttbruquis found at Caracorum his countryman Guillaume 
Boucher^ orjkure tk Parif^ who had executed for the khan a silver , 


might amuse the vanity of the great khans ; but 
they were seated on the borders of China ; the 
acquisition of that empire was the nearest and 
most interesting object ; and they might learn 
from their pastoral cconomj’^, that it is for the 
advantage of tlie shepherd to protect and propa- 
gate his flock. I have already cele- 
brated the wisdom and virtue of a 
mandarin, who prevented the deso- 
lation of five populous and cultivated provinces. 
In a spotless administration of thirty years, this 
friend of his country and of mankind continu- 
ally laboured to mitigate, or suspend, the havoc 
of war ; to save the monuments, and to rekindle 
the flame, of science; to restrain the military 
commander by the restoration of civil magis- 
trates ; and to instil the love of peace and justice 
into the minds of the Moguls. He struggled 
with the barbarism of the first conquerors ; but 
his salutary lessons produced a rich harvest in 
the second generation. The northern, and by 
degrees, the southern, empire, acquiesced in the 
government of Cublai, the lieutenant, and after- 
wards the successor, of Mangou ; and the nation 
was loyal to a prince who had been educated in 
the manners of China. He restored the forms of 
her venerable constitution ; and the victors sub- 
mitted to the laws, the fashions, and even the 
prejudices, of the vanquished people. This 
peaceful triumph, which has been more than 
once repeated, may be ascribed, in a great mea- 
sure, to the numbers and servitude of the Chi- 
nese, The Mogul army was dissolved in a vast 
and populous country ; and their emperors 
adopted with pleasure a political system, which 
gives to the prince the solid substance of despot- 
ism, and leaves to the subject the empty names 
of philosophy, freedom, and filial obedience. 
Under the reign of Cublai, letters and com- 
merce, peace and justice, were restored; the 
great canal, of five hundred miles, was opened 
from Nankin to the capital : he fixed his resi- 
dence at Pekin ; and displayed in his court the 
magnificence of the greatest monarch of Asia. 
Yet this learned prince declined from the pure 
and simple religion of Ms great ancestor; he 
sacrificed to the idol Fo ; and his blind attach- 
ment to the lamas of Tliibet and the bonzes of 
China S3 provoked the censure of the disciples of 
Confucius. His successors polluted the palace 
with a crowd of eunuchs, physicians, and astro- 
logers, while tliirteen millions of their subjects 
were consumed in the provinces by famine. 
One hundred and forty years after the death of 
Zingis, his degenerate race, the dynasty of the 
Yuen, was expelled by a revolt of the native 
Chinese ; and the Mogul emperors were lost in 
the oblivion of the desert. Before 
this revolution, they had forfeited Mogul empire, 
their supremacy over the depend- 
ent branches of their house, the khans of Kipzak 
and Russia, the khans of Zagatai or Transoxiana, 

tree, Bupported by fbui Hons, and eiecting four diiprent Hqnors. 
Aliulghaail (partiv, p.S66.) mentions the painters of Kitay or China. 

33 The attachment of the khans, ami the hatred of the mandarins, 
to the bonsses and lamas (Duhalde, Hist. d(! la Chine, tom. i. p. ->02, 
503.) seems to represent them as the priests of the same god, of the 
Indian F«, whose worship prevails among the sects ot Hmdastan, 
Siam, Thibet, China, and Japan. But tliis mysterious subject is stiU 
lost in a cloud, which the researches of our Asiatic bociety may gra- 
dually dispel. 
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and the khans of Iran or Persia. By their 
distance and potver these royal lieutenants had 
soon been released from the duties of obedience ; 
and after the death of Cublai, they scorned to 
accept a sceptre or a title from his unworthy 
successors. According to their respective sitti- 
ation, they maintained the simplicity of the 
pastoral life, or assumed the luxury of the cities 
of Asia ; but the princes and their hordes were 
alike disposed for the reception of a foreign 
worship. After some hesitation between the 
Gospel and the Koran, they conformed to the 
religion of Mahomet ; and while they adopted 
for their brethren the Arabs and Persians, they 
renounced all intercourse with the ancient Mo- 
guls, the idolaters of China. 

In this shipwreck of nations, 
some surprise may be excited _ by 
th<t(iredc em- escape of the Roman empire, 
Mog iis. whose relics, at the time oi the 
A.D. 1210-1301. invasion, were dismembered 

by the Greeks and Latins. Less potent than 
Alexander, they were pressed, like the Macedo- 
nian, both in Europe and Asia, by the shepherds 
of Scythia; and had the Tartars undertaken the 
siege, Constantinople must have yielded to the 
fate of Pekin, Samarcaud, and Bagdad, The 
glorious and voluntary retreat of Batou from 
the Danube was insulted by the vain triumph of 
the Franks and Greeks ; 34 and in a second ex- 
pedition, death surprised him in full march to 
attack the capital of the Coesars. His brother 
Borga carried the Tartar arms into Bulgaria 
and Thrace ; but he was diverted from tlie By- 
zantine war by a visit to Novogorod, in the 
fifty-seventh degree of latitude, where he num- 
bered the inhabitants and regulated the tributes 
of Russia. The Mogul khan formed an alliance 
with the Mamalukes against his brethren of 
Persia; three hundred thousand horse pene- 
tmted through the gates of Derbend ; and the 
Greeks might rejoice in the first example of 
domestic war. After the recovery of Constan- 
tinople, Michael Palnsologus,35 at a distance 
from his court and army, was surprised and sur- 
rounded, in a Tijracian castle, by twenty thou- 
sand Tartars. But the object of their march w^as 
a private interest : they came to the deliverance of 
Azzadin, the Turkish sultan; and were content 
with his person and the treasure of the emperor. 
Their general Noga, whose name is perpetuated 
in the hordes of Astracan, raised a formidable 
rebellion against Mengo Timour, the third of 
the khans of Kipz.ik ; obtained in marriage 
Maria the natural daughter of Palaeologus; and 
guarded the dominions of his friend and father. 
The subsequent invasions of a Scythian cast 
were those of outlaws and fugitives: and some 
thousands of Alani and Cojnans, W'ho had been 
driven from their native seats, were reclaimed 
from a vagrant life, and enlisted in the service of 

3 * Some repulse of the M<^ls in Hmif?ary (STatthew Vteeih ■p.StS, 
Mh.) propagate and colour the report of the union and victory 

or the fcinsK of the Frtmka on the cemfints of Butearla. AliwlrdiiaWiElus 
deceiwi 'ffe'is. mlgW U mlly 

35 See Fiwhymer, I at a, fiS, md 1. M. o-Mp tr. 5 wad the Mm 
alarm at Nice, I. aj. c. 27. Nljjeplws fesouM, t ivTcT-S. 

3G <}. AcropoHta, p. 35, 37. Nik Greg. U »!. c. I I, Iv. ?. fi, 

37 Abulpharasios, who wrote in pie year im» deck*efo Um the 
Mojiuls, since the fabulous deftaat frf Baton, had not atUuM eiUier 
the Franks or Greeks; and of tlds he is a competent 


the empire. Such was the influence in Europe 
of the invasion of the Moguls. The first terror 
of their arms secured, rather than disturbed, the 
peace of the Roman Asia. The sultan of Ico- 
niiim solicited a personal interview with John 
Vataces ; and his artful policy encouraged the 
Turks to defend their barrier against the com- 
mon enemy. Tliat barrier indeed was soon 
overthrown ; and the servitaule and ruin of the 
Seljukians exposed the nakedness of the Greeks. 
The fonnidalilc Ilolagou threatened to inarch 
to Ckmstantinople at the head of four hundred 
thousand men ; and the groundless panic of the 
citizens of Nice will present an image of the 
terror which he had inspired. The accident of 
a procession, and the sound of a doleful litany, 
From the fury of the Tartars, good Lord, 
deliver us 1 ” had scattered the hasty report of 
an assault and massacre. In the blind credulity 
of fear, the streets of Nice were crowded with 
thousands of both sexes, who knew' not from 
what or to wdiom they fled ; and some hours 
elapsed before the firmness of the military officers 
could relieve the city from this imaginary foe. 
But the ambition of Holagou and ius successors 
was fortunately diverted by the conquest of 
Bagdad, and a long vicissitude of Syrian wars ; 
their hostility to the Moslems Inclined them to 
unite with the Greeks and Franks;*^? and their 
generosity or contempt liad oflered the kingdom 
of Anatolia as the rovvard of an Armenian vas- 
sal. The fragments of the Seljukian monarchy 
were disputed by the emirs wlio had occupied 
the cities or the mountains ; but they ail con- 
fessed the .supremacy of the khans of IVrsia ; 
and he often interposed his authority, ami some- 
times his arms, to check their depredations, and 
to preserve the peace and balance of his Turkish 
frontier. The death of Ca2an,38 
one of the greatest and most accom- 
pHshed princes of the bouse of 
Zingis, removed this salutary con- 
trol ; and the decline of the Moguls gave a free 
scope to the rise and progress of the Orro.MAH 

EMrillE.39 

After the retreat of Zingis, the . 
sultan Gelaleddin of Carizme had 
returned from India to the po.sscs- 
sion and defence of Ins I’ersian kingdoms. In 
the space of eleven years, that hero fought iii 
person fourteen battles; and such was his ac- 
tivity, that he led Ius cavalry in seventeen ilays 
from Teflis to Kennan, a march of a thousand 
miles. Yet he was oppressed by the jealousy 
of the Moslem princes, and the innumerable 
armies of the Moguls ; and after his last defeat, 
Gelaleddin perished ignobly in the mountains 
of Curdistaa, His doatli dissolved a veteran and 
adventurous army, which included under the 
name of Carizmians or Coiusmins many Turk- 
man hordes, that had attached tJiernseives to the 

likewise, the Armeoiac prince, celebratts, thoir frteiuljvhhi fin* hlmsclC 
s«itt his nation. 

35 rachyuier gives a sjilentlkl chamHijr of C{i»wi Khan, rival 


of Cynts mui Ak'XtunU'r ({. sil. c. 1.). 1» the coiielurion of ttis history 
a* KJii. c. .>0.), he Itopta much from the arrival of 30,IKR) Tocharw w 
It artars, who were bniored hy the succesnor of Casum to rttstrain the 
*rw?ki of Blthmla* A* P. 1308. 

39 The oriiffn of tlie Ottoman dynasty is illuMxatiid by the eritlcal 
teaplMCof MM.dft O'oMm ffuas, tom.lv, i. S®— 

and d’AnvlUe lEmplre Tiirc. p. 11 - -22.), two inhabltmts of Paris, 
from whom theOrleixtals may leant Utc history and ge<^»x>by of their 
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sultan’s fortune. The bolder and more powerful 
chiefs invaded Syria, and violated the holy se- 
pulchre of Jerusalem : the more humble engaged 
in tire service of Aladin, sultan of Iconiuin; and 
among these were the obscure fathers of the 
Ottoman line. They had formerly pitched their 
tents near the southern banks of the Oxus, in 
the pliiins of Mahan and Nesa ; and it is some- 
what remarkable, tliat the same spot should have 
produced the first authors of the Parthian and 
Turkish empires. At the head, or in the rear, 
of a Carizmian army, Sulirnaii Shah was drowned 
in the passage of the Euphrates ; his son Or- 
thogrul became the soldier and subject of Aladin, 
and established at Surgut, on the banks of the 
Sangar, a camp of four hundred families or tents, 
whom he governed fifty-two years both in peace 
Reifcnof nnd w'ar. He was tlie father of 
A^n?il<j 9 Thainan, or Athman, wliose Turk- 
isii name has been melted into the 
appellation of the caliph Othman; and if we 
describe that pastoral chief as a shepherd and a 
robber, we must separate from those characters 
all idea of ignominy and baseness, Othman 
possessed, and perhaps surpassed, the ordinary 
virtues of a soldier; and the circumstances of 
time and place were propitious to his independ- 
ence and success. The Seljukian dynasty was 
no more ; and the distance and decline of the 
Mogul khans soon enfranchised him from the 
control of a superior. He was situate on the 
verge of the Greek empire ; the Koran sanctified 
his gazit or holy war, against the infidels ; and 
their political errors unlocked the passes of 
Mount Olymjms, and invited him to descend 
into the plains of Bithynia. Till the reign of 
Pala'ologus, these passes had been vigilantly 
guarded by the militia of the country, who vi'cre 
repaid by their own safety and an exemption from 
tiixes. The emperor abolished their privilege 
and assumed their office; but the tribute was 
rigorously collected, the custody of the passes 
was neglected, and the hardy mountaineers de- 
generated into a trembling crowd of peasants 
without spirit or discipline. It was on the 
twenty-seventh of July, in the year twelve hun- 
dred and ninety-nine of the Christian acra, that 
Othman first invaded the territory of Nicome- 
dia;40 and the singular accuracy of the date 
seems to disclose some foresight of the rapid and 
destructive grow^th of the monster. The annals 
of the twenty-seven years of his reign would 
exhibit a repetition of the same inroads; and his 
hereditary troops were multiplied in each cam- 
paign by the accession of captives and volunteers. 
Instead of retreating to the hills, he maintained 
the most useful and defensible posts ; fortified 
the towns and castles which he had first pillaged ; 
and renounced the pastoral life for the baths and 

40 See Fachymer, 1. x. c. 2.0, 20, 1. xiU. .c. 33, 31. 3C. ; and con- 
ctTningthe guard of the inountiunB, I. i. c. 3~<i, ; Nicephorus Ore- 
goKiH, 1. vil. c. 1. ajid the 1st book of Laonicus Chalccmdyles, the 
.AUieJiilan,.-' 

41 I ana ignorant whether the TutIjr have any writers older than 
Mahonu't II. , nor can I reach beyond a mcfigre chronicle lAritmles 
Turcici atl Annum l.^j.'iO), tranhlafod by John uandler, and puhlishwl 
by I^sunclavius lad calcem Laonic, Chalcond. p. 3U— 350.), with 
cm lions pandects, or cflnnnent’iries. The history of the Growth and 
Ilecay (A, P. 1300-- 1683) tif the OUiman empire, was translated into 
JiIngUah from the Latin MS. of Demetrius Oantemir, priuce of Mol- 
davia (londoo, 1734, In folio). The author is guilty of strange 
blunders In Oriental history ; but he was conversant with the lan- 
guage, the annals, and institutions of the I’urfcs. Canternir partly 
draws his anaterials from the Synoiisis of aaadi EfteuUi of Larissa, 


palaces of his infant cajiitals. But It wa.s not 
till Othman was oppressed by age and infirmities, 
that he received the welcome news of the con- 
quest of Prusa, which had been surrendered by 
famine or treachery to the arms of his son Or- 
clian. The glory of Othman is chiefly founded 
on that of his descendants ; but the Turks have 
transcribed or composed a royal testament of his 
last counsels of justice and moderation, 

From the conquest of Prusa, w^e Keip, of 
may date the true a^ra of the Otto- 
man empire. Tiie lives and pos- — i3go. 
sessions of the Christian subjects were redeemed 
by a tribute or ransom of thirty thousand crowns 
of gold ; and the city, by the labours of Orchan, 
assumed the aspect of a Mahometan capital ; 
Prusa was decorated with a mosch, a college, 
and an hospital, of royal foundation ; the SeJju- 
kian coin was changed for the name and impres- 
sion of the new dynasty ; and the most skilful 
professors, of human and divine knowledge, at- 
tracted the Persian and Arabian students from 
the ancient schools of Oriental learning. The 
office of vizir was instituted for Aladin, the 
brother of Orchan ; and a different habit distin- 
guished the citizens from the peasants, the Mos- 
lems from the infidels. All the troops of Othman 
had consisted of loose squadrons of Turkman 
cavalry ; who served without pay and fought 
without discipline : but a regular body of infantry 
was first established and trained by the prudence 
of his son. A great number of volunteers was 
enrolled with a small stipend, but wdth the per- 
mission of living at home, unless they w'ere sum- 
moned to the field ; their rude manners, and 
seditious temper, disposed Orchan to educate his 
young captives as bis soldiers and those of the 
prophet ; but the Turkish peasants were still 
allowed to mount on horseback, and follow bis 
standard, with the appellation and the hopes of 
freebooters- By these arts he formed an army of 
tw'enty-five thousand Moslems : a train of batter- 
ing engines w^as framed for the use of sieges ; 
and the first successful experiment was made on 
the cities of Nice and Nicomedia. Hisconqwst 
Orchan granted a safe-conduct to a/WIII’ 
all who were desirous of departing — 133D. 

with their families and effects ; but the widow's 
of the slain were given in marriage to the con- 
querors ; and the sacrilegious plunder, the books, 
the vases, and the images, w'cre sold or ransomed 
at Constantinople, The emperor Andronicus 
the Younger w'as vanquished and wounded by the 
son of Otiiman : 42 he subdued the whole pro- 
vince or kingdom of Bithynia, as far as the 
shores of the Bosphorus and Hellespont; and 
the Christians confessed the justice and clcmeiicy 
of a reign, w'hich claimed the voluntary attach- 
ment of the Turks of Asia. Yet Orchan was 

in the year 1G9C to sultan Mustapha, and a valuable 
abridgment of the original historians. In one of the Itanililers, Dr. 
Johnson praises Knolles <a General History of the Turks to tire 
present Year. London, 1(103) as the first of historians, unhappy only 
in the choice of his subject- Yet I much doubt ■whether a partial 
and verbose compilation firom I,at!n writers, thirteen hundred folio 
pages ^ speeches and battles, can either instruct or amuse an enlight- 
ened age, which ret^uhres from Um historian some tincture of ]ihtlo- 
Sophy and criticism. 

42 CantacttSiene, though he relates the battle and heroic flight of 
the younger Andronicus (1. ii. c- 6, 7, 8.), dissembles by his hilencu 
the foss of Prusa, Nice, and Nicom^ia, ■which ai'e fairly confessed by 
Nlcephorus Gregoras (!. vUl. 15. ix, 9. 13. xi.fi.). It appears that 
Nice was taken % Orchan in 1330, and Nicomedia in 13oU, wliick 
^ss& somewtiat dtileKent fxom the Tuikisli dates, 
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content with the modest title of emir; and in 
the list of his compeers, the princes 
Snatdla of Rouin or AnatoHa,‘^3 his military 
forces were surpassed by the emirs 
A. D. 1300, &c. Ohermian and Caramania, each 
of whom could bring into the field an army of 
forty thousand men. Their dominions were 
situate in the heart of the Seljukian kingdom : 
but the holy warriors, though of inferior note, 
who formed new principalities on the Greek 
empire, are more conspicuous in the light of his- 
tory. The maiitime country from the Propontis 
to the Mseander and the Isle of Rliodes, so long 
threatened and so often pillaged, was finally 
lost about the thirtieth year of Andronicus the 
Elder. Two Turkish chieftains, Simukhan and 
Aidin, left their names to their conquests, and 
LoMofthc their conquests to their posterity. 
viSS? The captivity or ruin of the smen 
A. n. 1312, &c. churches of Asia was consummated ; 
and the barbarous lords of Ionia and Lydia still 
trample on the monuments of classic and Chris- 
tian antiquity. In the loss of Ephesus, the 
Christians deplored the fall of the first angel, the 
extinction of the first candlestick, of the Reve- 
lations : the desolation is complete ; and the 

temple of Diana, or the church of Mary, will 
equally elude the search of the curious traveller. 
The circus and three stately theatres of Laodicea 
are now peopled with wolves and foxes ; Sardes 
is reduced to a miserable village ; the God of 
Mahomet, without a rival or a son, is invoked 
in the moschs of Thyatira and Pergamus ; and 
tlie populousness of Smyrna is supported by the 
foreign trade of the Franks and Armenians. 
Philadelphia alone has been saved by prophecy, 
or courage. At a distance from the sea, for- 
gotten by the emperors, encompassed on all 
sides by the Turks, her valiant citizens defended 
their religion and freedom above fourscore years ; 
and at length capitulated with the proudest of 
the Ottomans. Among the Greek colonies and 
churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect; 
a column in a scene of ruins ; a pleasing ex- 
ample, that the paths of honour and safety may 
The knights sometimes be the same. The servi- 
tude of Rhodes was delayed about 
i^if‘i 523 centuries by the establishment 

Jan. 1 . ' of the knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem : **6 under the discipline of the order, that 
island emerged into fame and opulence; the 
noble and warlike monks were renowned by 
land and sea ; and the bulwark of Christendom 
provoked, and repelled, the arms of the Turks 
and Saracens. 

First passage The Greeks, by their intestine 
divisions, w'ere the authors of their 
A. D. 1341-1347. final ruiii. During the civil wai's 
of the elder and younger Andronicus, the son 
of Othman achieved, almost without resistance, 
the conquest of Bithynia ; and the same dis- 
orders encouraged the Turkish emirs of Lydia 

43 The partition of the Turkish emirs is extracted from two con- 
temporaries, the Creek Nicei>horu9 Gregoras (1. vil. 1,1 and the Ara- 
bian Marakeschi (De Guignes, tom. li. part. ii. p.76, 77.)* See likewise 
the first book of r^aoniens Chalconcl^yles. 

44 FiBhyiner, 1. jdii, c. 13. , * 

. 43 Bee tii& Travels of Wheeler ai^d Spon, of Poopoke «hd Cihandler > 
and more paWicttlarly Smith's Survey of the Seven Olwrfihes of Asia, 
p, 27o. The more pious antiquaries labour to rocooaUe tlte pro- 

wWiAts of 1 |» author of the 'th« pr^mtt 

state of the seven citias. Perhaps it would lie more prodent to oonftne 
his predlcfibns to the characters and events of his owri tliwes, 

40 Consult tlie ivth book of the Histoixe de I'Qrde de Malthe, par 
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and Ionia to build a fiect, and to pillage the 
atyikcnt islands and the sea-coast of Europe. 
In the defence of his life and honour, Canta- 
ciizenc was tempted to prevent, or imitate, his 
adversaries ; by calling to his aid the public 
enemies of his religion and country. Amir, 
the son of Aidin, concealed luider a '.rurkish 
garb the humanily and politeness of a Greek ; 
he was united with the great domestic by mutual 
esteem and reciprocal services ; and their frieiul- 
ship is compared, in the vain rhetoric of the 
times, to the perfect union of Orestes and Ry- 
lades. **7 On the report of the danger of his 
friend, who W'as persecuted by an ungrateful 
court, the prince of Ionia assemblcKl at Smyrna 
a fleet of three hundred vessels, with an army of 
twenty-nine thousand men ; sailed in the <lepth 
of winter, and cast anchor at the mouth of the 
Hebrus. From thence, with a chosen band of 
two thousand Turks, he marched along tlic 
banks of the river, and rescued the empress, 
who was besieged in Demotica by the nlld 
Bulgarians. At that disastrous moment, the 
life or death of his beloved Cantacuzene was 
concealed by his flight into Servia: but tlie 
grateful Irene, impatient to behold her deli- 
verer, invited liim to enter the city, and accom- 
panied her message with a present of rich 
apparel, and an hundred horses. By a peculiar 
strain of delicacy, the gentle barbarian refused, 
in the absence of an unfortunate frieiui, to visit 
his wife, or to teste the luxuries of the palace ; 
sustained in his tent the rigour of the winter ; 
and rejected the hospitable gift, that he might 
share the hardships of two tliousand companions, 
all as deserving as himself of that honour and 
distinction. Necessity and revenge might jus- 
tify his predatory excursions by sea and land : 
he left nine thousand live hundred men for the 
guard of his fleet; and persevered in the fruit- 
less search of Cantacuzene, till his embarkation 
was hastened by a fictitious letter, the severity 
of the season, the clamours of his independent 
troops, and the weight of his spoil and captives. 
In the prosecution of the civil war, the prince 
of Ionia twice returned to Europe ; joined Ids 
aims with those of the emiieror ; besieged 
Thessalonica, and threatened Constantinople. 
Calumny might affix some reproach on his 
imperfect aid, his hasty departure, and a bribe 
of ten thousand crowns, which he accepted from 
the Byzantine court; but In's friend was satis- 
fied; and the conduct of Amir is excused by 
the more sacred duty of defending against the 
Latins his hereditary dominions. The maritime 
power of the Turks had united the pope, the 
king of Cyprus, the republic of Venice, and the 
order of St. John, in a laudable crusade; their 
galleys invaded the coast of Ionia; and Amir 
was slain with an arrow, in the attempt to 
wrest from the Rliodiait knights the citadel of 
Smyrna, '^9 Before his death, he generouKly 

I’AbW de Vevtot. That pleasing vrritw betrays hiss ifjfnoranc-e. In 
BWppwslutr tlint Othinan. a fn-sbooter id the U'UbyniBn hills, eovild 
bertiege ilhotleH by sea and lamb 

47 Nicephoruis CJn^oras has enemtiated with plt?asttre on thb 
amiable oharacter (1, sH. 7. xlU. 4. 10. xtv. 1. xvb 6'.}. Uantacu- 
ssene speaks with honour and esteem of his ally {b ill. c. 3(1, 37. tiS, 
W. 66, fv7, 6H. SO. H9. 1)6, 9fi.) ; but he seems igminnu, of Ids own sen- 
timental passion for the Turk, and indirectly denies the tuwibiUty of 
such unnatural ftiendsldp (b Iv. c. 4f),). 

48 After tho conciuest of Bmynia by the J^atins, the defence of this 
ibrtress was itnimsed by popo Gregory XI. on the knights of Ithodoa 
tsee Vertot, b v.). 
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recommended another ally of his own nation ; 
not more sincere or zealous than himself, but 
more able to alford a prompt and powerful suc- 
cour, by his situation along the Propontis and 
in the front of Constantinople. By the prospect 
Marriage of of a iBore advantageous treaty, 
GrwMidmless. Turkish prince of Bithynia was 
A.i). iruo. detached from his engagements 
with Anne of Savoy ; and the pride of Orchan 
dictated the most solemn protestations, that if 
he could obtain the daughter of Cantacuzene, 
he would invariably lulfil the duties of a subject 
and a son. Parental tenderness was silenced 
by the voice of ambition; the Greek clergy 
connived at the marriage of a Christian princess 
with a sectary of Mahomet ; and the father of 
Theodora describes, with shamelhl satisfaction, 
the dishonour of tlie purple. A body of 
Turkish cavalry attended the ambassadors, w‘ho 
disembarked from thirty vessels before his camp 
of Selybria. A stately jaavilion was erected, 
in which the empress Irene passed the night 
with her daughters. In the morning, Theodora 
ascended a throne, which w’^as surrounded with 
curtains of silk and gold : the troops were 
imder arms; but the emperor alone was on 
horseback. At a signal the curtains were sud- 
denly witlidrawn, to disclose the bride, or the 
victim, encircled by kneeling eunuchs and hy- 
meneal torches : the sound of flutes and trumpets 
proclaimed the joyful event ; and her pretended 
happiness w'as the theme of the nuptial song, 
which W'as chanted by such poets as the age 
could produce. Without the rites of the church, 
Theodora was delivered to her barbarous lord; 
but it had been stipulated, that she should pre- 
serve her religion in the haram of Bursa; and 
her father celebrates her charity and devotion in 
this ambiguous situation. After his peaceful 
establisliment on the throne of Constantinople, 
the Greek emperor visited his Turkish ally, w’ho 
with four sons, by various wives, expected him 
at Scutari, on the Asiatic shore. The two 
princes partook, with seeming cordiality, of the 
pleasures of the banquet and the chace ; and 
Theodora was permitted to repass the Bos- 
phorus, and to enjoy some days in the society of 
her mother. But the friendship of Orclian was 
subservient to his religion and interest ; and in 
the Genoese war he joined without a blush the 
enemies of Cantacuzene. 

Establishment 1^ the treaty with the empress 
Anne, the Ottoman prince had 
A. J). 1353. inserted a singular condition, that 
it should be lawful for him to sell his prisoners 
at Constantinople, or transport them into Asia. 
A naked crow'd of Christians of both sexes and 
every age, of priests and monks, of matrons and 
virgins, w'as exposed in the public market ; the 
whip was frequently used to quicken the charity 
of redemption ; and the indigent Greeks de- 
plored tlie fate of their brethren, who wx'rc led 
away to the worst evils of temporal and sjiiritual 

413 Sc}«f Cantacuzciie, I. ilU c. 95. Nioephonis Oregoras, who, fixe 
the light of Mount Thabof, hriuuls the emperor with the names of 
tyrant and Iler(xl, excuses, rather than blames, tliis Turkish mar. 
rlage, aiul oUegw the passion and power of Orchan, cyywrftToc, Kai, rp 
dwiiju-iii. roof tear avrov pSp Hepo-wovc (Turkiih) vvepatatov Sorpawac 
(1. XV. 5.). H« afterwards celebrates his kingdom and armies. See 
Ilia reign in Oantemir, p. 24— ,30. 

50 The most lively and concise picture of this captivity may he 
found in the history of Bucas (c. 8.), who fairly describes what Canta- 
cU 2 :ene couiiisses with a guilty blush ! 


bondage. 50 Cantacuzene w^as reduced to sub- 
scribe the same tenns ; and their execution must 
have been still more pernicious to the empire : 
a body of ten tliousand Turks had been detached 
to the assistance of the empress Anne ; but tlie 
entire forces of Orchan w'ere exerted in the 
service of his father. Yet these calamities were 
of a transient nature ; as soon as the storm had 
passed aw'ay, the fugitives might return to their 
habitations ; and at the conclusion of the civil 
and foreign wars, Europe was completely eva- 
cuated by the Moslems of Asia. It was in his 
last quarrel with his pupil that Cantacuzene 
inflicted the deep and deadly wound, which 
could never be healed by his successors, and 
which is poorly expiated by his theological dia- 
logues against the prophet Mahomet. Ignorant 
of their own history, the modern Turks con- 
found their first and their final passage of the 
Hellespont, 51 and describe the son of Orchan 
as a nocturnal robber, wdio, with eighty com- 
panions, explores by stratagem an hostile and 
unknown shore. Solimaii, at the head of ten 
thousand horse, was transported in the vessels, 
and entertained as the friend, of the Greek 
emperor. In the civil w'ars of Romania, he 
performed some service and perpetrated more 
mischief ; but the Chersonesus was insensibly 
filled with a Turkish colony ; and the Byzan- 
tine court solicited in vain the restitution of the 
fortresses of Thrace, After some artful delays 
between the Ottoman prince and his son, their 
ransom was valued at sixty thousand crowns, 
and the first payment had been made, when an 
earthquake shook the walls and cities of the 
provinces ; the dismantled places were occupied 
by the Turks; and Gallipoli, the key of the 
Hellespont, was rebuilt and repeopled by the 
policy of Soliman. The abdication of Canta- 
cuzene dissolved the feeble bands of domestic 
alliance ; and his last advice admonished his 
countrymen to decline a rash contest, and to 
compare their oMm weakness with the numbers 
and valour, the discipline and enthusiasm, of 
the Moslems. His prudent counsels were de- 
spised by the headstrong vanity of youth, and 
soon justified by the victories of the Ottomans. 
But as he practised in the J[eld the 
exercise of the jend, Soliman was chan and ws 
killed by a fall from liis horse ; and ^ 
the aged Orchan wept and expired on the tomb 
of his valiant son. 

But the Greeks had not time to The reign ana 
rejoice in the death of their ene- 
mies ; and the Turkish cimeter a^imo-issd 
was wielded with the same spirit Sept. 
by Amurath the First, the son of Orchan, and 
the brother of Soliman. By the pale and faint- 
ing light of the Byzantine annals, 52 we can 
discern, that he subdued without resistance the 
whole province of Romania or Thrace, from 
the Hellespont to Mount Haim us, and the 
verge of the capital ; and that Adrianople was 

61 In this passage, and the first conquests in Europe, Gantemit 

(p. S7, &c.) gives a iniR«?iraWe idea of his Turkish guides : nor am 1 
much hetter satisfied with Ghaicondyles (1. i. p. 12, &c.). They forget 
to consult the moat authentic record, the ivtu book of Cantacuzene. 
I Ukewise regret die last hooka, which are still manuscript, of Kice- 
phoTus Gregoras. , * 

62 After the conclusion of Cantacuzene and Gregoras, there follows 
a dark intarvai of an hundred years. George I’hranza, Michael Bucaa 
and Laonicus Chusdcoudylflis, all three wrote after die taking of Con« 
stantinople. 
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cho! 3 en for the royal seat of liis government and 
religion in Europe. Constantinople> whoso 
decline is almost coeval witli her foundation, 
had often, in the lapse of a thousand years, been 
assaulted by the barbarians of the East and 
West 5 but never till this fatal hour had the 
Greeks been surrounded, both in Asia and 
Europe, by the arms of the same hostile mon- 
archy. Yet the prudence or generosity of 
Annirath postponed for a while this easy con- 
quest ; and his pride was satisfied with the 
fre(iueut and humble attendance of the emperor 
John Palmologus and his four sons, W'ho fol- 
lowed at his summons the court and camp of 
the Ottoman prince. He marched against the 
Sclavonian nations betw'een the IJaiiube and 
tiic Adriatic, the Bulgarians, Servians, Bos- 
nians, and Albanians ; and those warlike tribes, 
who had so often insulted the majesty of the 
empire, were repeatedly broken by his destruc- 
tive inroads. Their countries did not abound | 
either in gold or silver; nor were their rustic 
hamlets and townships enriched by commerce, 
or decorated by the arts of luxury. But the 
natives of the soil have been distinguished in 
every age by their hardiness of mind and body ; 
and they were converted by a prudent insti- 
tution into the firmest and most faithful sup- 
porters of the Ottoman greatness. ‘>3 The vizir 
of Amurath reminded his sovereign tliat, ac- 
cording to the Mahometan law, he wms entitled 
to a fifth part of the spoil and captives ; and 
that the duty might easily be levied, if vigilant 
officers w'cre stationed at Gallipoli, to watcli the 
passage, and to select for his use tlie stoutest 
and most beautiful of the Christian youth. The 
advice w'as followed ; the edict was proclaimed ; 
many thousands of the European captives w^ere 
educated in religion and arms; and the new 
militia was consecrated and named by a cele- 
brated dervish. Standing in the front of their 
ranks, he stretched the sleeve of his gown over 
the head of the foremost soldier, and his blessing 
was delivered in these w^ords ; Let them be 
^ . . << called Janizaries (Teniri cherit or 

The Janizaries. • 

“ new soldiers) ; may their couii- 
tenance be ever bright ! their hand victorious ! 
their sword keen ! may their spear always 
“ hang over the ]ie& of their enemies ! and 
“ wheresoever they go, may they return with a 
“ white face Such was the origin of these 

haughty troops, the terror of the nations, and 
sometimes of the sultans themselves. Their 
valour has declined, their discipline is relaxed, 
and their tumultuary array is incapable of con- 
tending wdth the order and weapons of modern 
tactics ; but at the time of their institution, they 
possessed a decisive superiority in war ; since a 
regular body of infantry, in constant exercise 
and pay, was not maintained by any of the 
princes of Ciiristendom. The Janizaries fought 
with the zeal of proselytes against tlmv idolatrous 

r>3 See Cantemir* p, 37 — 41 . with his own large and curious annot^ 
atiom* 

A4 WlaU and Hack face are common and provorhial expression* of 
praise and reproacdi in the Turkish language, Hlc wiger mt, huuo to 
llosmane caveto, was likewise a Latin seuience. 

53 Kee the life wtd tleath of Morad> or Annirath I, in Cantamlr 
35-45.), the ist hook of Chalcondylas, and the Annates Turoicl 
Ltanwla'vlu*. According to anotht,*r story, the sultan was stabhod 
hy a Orpat In his tent ; and this accident wa* alleged to> Bustou tos 
(Epishi p. 118.) as antoujuse f<a: the uawortliy precaaUonof 


countrymen ; and in the battle of Cossova, the 
league and indepeudence of the Sclavonian 
tribes was finally crusliod. As the conqueror 
walked over tlie field, he observed that the 
greatest part of the slain cmisistetl of beardless 
youths ; and listened to the fiattering reply of 
his vizir, fliat age aiul tvisdom wtmld have 
taught them not to oppose Ids irresistible arms. 
But the swor<l of his Janizaries could not defend 
him from the dagger of despair; a Servian 
soldier started from the crowd of dead bodies, 
and Amurath was pierced in the belly with a 
mortal wound. The grandsoii of Ot liman w-as 
mild in his temper, motlest in his apparel, and a 
lover of learning and virtue ; but tlie Moslems 
were scandalised at his absence from imhlic 
worship ; and he was correete<l by the firmness 
of the mufti, who dared to reject his testimony 
in a civil cause; a mixture of servitiule and 
freedom not unfrecpieiit in Oriental history. 

The character of Bajazet, the 
son and successor of Amurath, is 
Strongly expressed m Ins surname A.n. Lvsii- laij, 
of Jldcrwh or the Lightning ; and 
he might glory in an epithet, which was drawn 
from the fiery energy of his soul and the rapi- 
dity of his destructive march. In the fourteen 
years of lu's reign, he incessantly movetl at the 
head of his armies, from Boursa to Adrianoi>le, 
from the Danube to llie Eiqihrates ; and, though 
he strenuously laboured for tlie propagation of 
the law, he invaded, with impartial ambition, 
the Christian and hlahomelan princes of Europe 
and Asia. From Angora to Amusia im 
and Erzerouin, the northern regions 
of Anatolia were red uceil to his n'«wbt!. 
obedience: he stripped of their hereditary 
possessions, his brother emirs of Gliermian and 
Caramania, of Aidin and Sarukhan; aiul after 
the conquest of Iconium tlie ancient kingdom 
of the Seljnkians again revived in the Ottoman 
dynasty. Nor were tlie eompiests of Bajazet 
less rapid or important in Europe. No sooner 
had he imposed a regular form of servitude on 
the Servians and Bulgarians, than he passed 
the Danube to seek new enemies and new sub- 
jects in the lieart of Moldavia. >’7 Whatever yet 
adhered to the Greek empire in 'riirace, IMaee- 
doiiia, and Tliessaly, acknowledged a Turkish 
master : an obsequious bishop led him through 
the gates of Thermopyla? into Greece ; and we 
may observe, as a singular fact, that the widow 
of a Spanish chief, who iiossessed the ancient 
seat of the oracle of Delphi, deserved his favour 
by the sacrifice of a beauteous duugliter. 'i’he 
Turkish communication between Europe and 
Asia had been dangerous and doubtful, till he 
stationed at Gallipoli a tleet of galleys, to com- 
mand the .Helles])<mt and intercept the Latin 
succours of Constantinople. While the monarch 
indulged his passions in a boundless range of 
injustice and cruelty, he imposed on his sol- 

a* a vfW0, two attentStmtti, tn aartiatwitlort a»», whw h« Is 

InmitUu'wl to tlio royal prwrncc. 

58 The rtilgn of Uajazot L, or Jldertm nayar.lfl, hi rontalta-d ht 
Cantemir (p. 4<i.), the ild liook of OhalcomlvUs, atul tho AnuaU'fi 
Turdd. The suraame of lUUorlm, or u ati exampU*, tfiat 

the conquerors and ntatf. <if every afje have Ji'tt the truth of u 
Whioh derives the subUme frf>m the nrlncipli* of unwr. 

S7 Cantetnir, who cek'hratcs the Victoria of dio preut Stfiihon nwr 
the Turks <p. 47-1, hml corniKwl tlu? anohait and tnfHit.n*n of his 
prtnch^alitjr of Moldavia, which iias been long promised, wid i 5 » stiU 
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cliers the most rigid laws of modesty and absti- 
nence; and tlie harvest was peaceably reaped 
and sold within the precincts of his camp. Ih-o- 
voked by the loose and corrupt administration 
of justice, he collected in a house the judges and 
lawyers of his dominions, who expected that in 
a few moments the fire would be kindled to 
reduce them la ashes. His ministers trembled 
in silence. But an /Ethiopian budbon presumed 
to insinuate the true cause of the evil; and 
future venality was left witlioiit excuse, by an- 
nexing an adecprate salary to the office of 
cad hi. The humble title of emir was no 
longer suitable to tlie Ottoman greatness; and 
Bajazet condescended to accept a patent of 
sultan from tlie caliphs who served in Egyjit 
xmder the; yoke of the Mamalukes a last and 
frivolous homage that was yielded by force to 
opinion ; by the Turkish conquerors to tlie 
house of Abbas and tlie successors of the Ara- 
!)ian prophet. The ambition of the sultan was 
inflamed by tlie obligation of deserving this 
august title; and he turned his arms against 
tlie kingdom of Hungary, the perpetual theatre 
of the Turkish victories and defeats. Sigis- 
mond, the Hungarian king, was the son and 
brother of the emperors of the West ; liis cause 
was that of Europe and the church : and, on the 
report of his danger, the bravest knights of 
France and Germany were eager to march 
under his standard and that of the cross. In 
BattteofNi- battle of Nicopolis, Bajazet de- 
Ikated a confederate army of an 
sqtt.as. hundred thousand Christians, who 
had proudly boasted, that if tlie sky sliould fall, 
they could uphold it on their lances. The far 
greater part were slain or driven into the Da- 
nube; and Sigismond, escaping to Constan- 
tinople by tlie river and the Black Sea, returned 
after a long circuit to liis exhausted kingdom. Go 
In the pride of victory Bajazet threatened that 
he %vould besiege Buda ; that he would subdue 
the adjacent countries of Germany and Italy; 
and that he would feed his horse with a bushel 
of oats on tlie altar of St. Peter at Rome. His 
progress w'as checked, not by the miraculous 
interposition of the apostle, not by a crusade 
of the Christian powers, but by a long and pmn- 
ful fit of tlie gout. The disorders of the moral, 
are sometimes corrected by those of the physical, 
world ; and an acrimonious Immour falling on 
a single fibre of one man, may prevent or sus- 
pend the misery of nations. 

the general idea of the 
the F?Sch Hungarian war ; but the disastrous 
princes. adventure of the l^rench has pro- 
A.D. i3U6~.i3i}8. ijg some memorials which 

illutratc the victory and character of Bajazet. 

,08 Ijeuncl,T,v. Annal. Tiircicl, p. .'SIS, ,319. The Tonality of the 
ciulhis has hmfj bmi .an oiyoflt of scandal anti satire; anti if we dis- 
trust the ohservatiotis of our travellers, we may consult the feeling 
of thi‘ 'I’urks themselves (D'Herbelot, Bibliot. (Jrientale, p. 21G, 217, 
2211, 2,'5(J.). 

.09 The fact, ■which is attested by the Arabic history of Ben Bchou- 
nab, a contemporary Syrian lUe Ouiffnes, Hist, ties Huns, tom. iv. 
n. 3mA, destroys the testimony of Hruul Kilenili and Canlemir (p. 14, 
1,'i.K ot the election oFOthman to the dignity of sultan. 

fiO See the Decades Kenim Hungaricantm (Dec. iii, 1, ii. p. 379.) 
of llonfmtuH, an Italian, who, in the xvth century, w.ns invited into 
Hungary b? cotnpose an eloquent history of that kingdom. Yet, if it 
l«) extant and accessible, I should give the preierence to some homely 
chronicle the time and country. 

fil I should not complain of the labour of this work, if my mate- 
rials were always derived from such books as the chronicle of honest 
Froissart (vol, iv..c.r>7. 69, 72. 74. 79-8,3. 85. 87. 81).), who read 
little, enquired much, and believtid tdl. The original Mdmoires of 
the Mar^chal de Boucicault (portle i. c. 22—28,) add some facts, but 


The duke of Burgundy, sovereign of Flanders, 
and uncle of Charles the Sixtli, yielded to the ar- 
dour of his son, John count of Nevers ; and the 
fearless youth was accompanied by four princes, 
his cousins, and those of the French monarch. 
Their inexperience was guided by the Sire de 
Coucy, one of the best and oldest captains of 
Christendom ; G2 but the constable, admiral, 
and marshal, of France Gu commanded an army 
which did not exceed the number of a thousand 
knights and squires. These splendid name.s 
were the source of presumption and the bane of 
discipline. So many might aspire to command, 
that none were willing to obey ; their national 
spirit despised both their enemies and their 
allies ; and in the persuasion that Bajazet wotdd 
fly, or must fall, they began to compute how 
soon they should visit Constantinople and de- 
liver tlie holy sepulchre. "When their scouts 
announced the approach of the Turks, the gay 
and thoughtless youths were at table, already 
heated with wine ; they instantly clasped their 
armour, mounted their horses, rode full speed 
to the vanguard, and resented as an affront the 
advice of Sigismond, wffiich would have de- 
prived them of the right and honour of the fore- 
most attack. The battle of Nicopolis would 
not have been lost, if the French would have 
obeyed the prudence of the Flungarians : but it 
might have been gloriously won, had the Hun- 
garians imitated the valour of the French. They 
dispersed the first line, consisting of the troops 
of Asia, forced a rampart of stakes, which had 
been planted against the cavalry; broke, after 
a bloody conflict, the Janizaries themselves; 
and were at length overwhelmed by the nume- 
rous squadrons that issued from the woods, and 
charged on all sides this handful of intrepid 
warriors. In the speed and secrecy of his 
march, in the order and evolutions of the battle, 
his enemies felt and admired the military talents 
of Bajazet. They accuse his cruelty in the use 
of victory. After reserving the count of Nevers, 
and four and twenty lords, whose birth and 
riches w^ere attested by his Latin interpretei^, 
the remainder of the French captives, who had 
survived the slaughter of the day, were led 
before his throne ; and, ^ they refused to ab- 
jure their faith, were suc^ssively beheaded in 
his presence. The sultan was exasperated by 
the loss of his bravest Janizaiies ; and if it be 
true, that, on the eve of the engagement, the 
French had massacred their Turkish prisoners, 
they might impute to themselves the conse- 
quences of a just retaliation. A knight, whose 
life had been spared, was permitted to return to 
Paris, that he might relate the deplorable tale, 
and solicit the ransom of the noble caiitives. In 

they ate diy and deficient, if compared ■with the pleasant garrtility of 
Froissart. 

62 An accurate Memoir on the Life of Engiierrand VII. Sire de 
Coney, has been given by the Baron de Zurlauben (Hist, de I’Acaddinie 
des imeriptionsttom. His rank and possessions were eq'ually 

considetabie in Franco and England ; and, in 1375, he led an army 
of adveninxers into Switeerland* to recover a large patrimony ■which, 
he claimed in right of his grandmother, the daughter of the emperor 
Al^rt I. of Austria (Sinner, Voyage dans la Suisse Occidcntale* tom. i. 

^63 That military office, so respectable at present* was still more 
conspicuous when it was divided bet-ween two persons (Daniel, Hist, 
de la Miiice Prangoise, tom. ii. p. 5.). One of these, the marshal of 
the crusade, was the famous Boucicault, who afterwards defended 
Gonatantlnojde, governed Genoa, invaded the coast of Asia* and died 
in the field of Aaincour. 

64 For this odious fact, the Abbe de Vertot quotes the Hist. Ano- 
nyme de St. Denys, 1, xvi. c. 10, H. (Ordre de Malthe, tom. U. 
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the mean while, the count of Nevers, with the 
princes and liarons of France, were dragged 
along in the marclics of the Turkish camp, ex- 
posed as a gnitcful trophy to the Moslems of 
Europe and Asia, and strictly confined at 
lloursa, as often as Bajazet resided in his capital. 
Tile sultan was pressed each day to expiate with 
their blood the blood of his martyrs ; but he 
had pronounced that they should live, and ehher 
for mercy or destruction his word was irre- 
vocable. He was assured of their value and 
importance by the return of the messenger, and 
the gifts and intercessions of the kings of Fraiice 
and of Cyprus. Lusignan presented him with 
a gold salt-cellar of curious workmanship, and 
of the price of ten thousand ducats ; and Charles 
the Sixth despatched by the way of Hungary a 
cast of Norwegian hawks, and six horse-loads of 
scarlet cloth, of fine linen of Eheims, and of 
Arras tapestry, representing the battles of the 
great Alexander. After much delay, the effect 
of distance rather than of art, Bajazet agreed to 
accept a ransom of two hundred thousand ducats 
for the count of Nevers and the surviving 
princes and barons : the marshal Boucicault, a 
famous warrior, was of the number of the for- 
tunate; but the admiral of France had been 
slain in the battle ; and the constable, with the 
Sire de Coucy, died in the prison of Boursa. 
This heavy demand, which was doubled by 
incidental costs, fell chiefly on the duke of 
Burgundy, or rather on his Flemish subjects, 
who were bound by the feudal laws to contri- 
bute for the knighthood and captivity of the 
eldest son of their lord. For the faithful dis- 
charge of the debt, some merchants of Genoa 
gave security to the amount of five times the 
sum ; a lesson to those warlike times, that com- 
merce and credit are the links of the society of 
nations. It had been stipulated in the treaty, 
that the French captives should swear never to 
bear arms against the person of their conqueror ; 
but the ungenerous restraint was abolished by 
Bajazet himself. “ I despise,” said he to the 
heir of Burgundy, thy oaths and thy arms. 
Thou art young, and mayest be ambitious of 
effacing the disgrace or misfortune of thy first 
chivalry. Assemble thy powers, proclaim thy 
design, and be assured that Bajazet will re- 
joice to meet thee a second time in a field of 
“ battle.” Before their departure, they were 
indulged in the freedom and hospitality of the 
court of Boursa. The French princes admired 
the magnificence of the Ottoman, whose hunt- 
ing and hawking equipage was composed of 
seven thousand huntsmen and seven thousand 
falconers.^5 Jn their presence, and at his com- 
mand, the belly of one of his chamberlains was 
cut open, on a complaint against him for drink- 
ing the goat’s milk of a poor woman. The 
strangers were astonished by this act of justice ; 
but it was the justice of a sulfoin who disdains 
to balance die weight of evidence, or to measure 
the degrees of guilt. 

65 Sh«Tt!rfedai» All (Hist, de Timur BeCjl.v. c.13.) allows B^axet 
a round number of 1*2,001) ofBccrs and servants of the cjiace. A part 
of his spoils vras afterwards displayed in a Um\th»e-match of Timour : 
1. hounds witli satin housini^ ; 2. leopiurds with coUiurs set with 
Gredan gt^hoondsl 4. dc^ from Burope, as strong' 




After bis enfranchisement from Theomporor 
an oppressive guardian, John l^a- 
Imologus remained thirty-six years, 
the helpless, and, as it should seem, A.n. isih. 
the careless spectator of the }>uhlic ruin.^<> I^ove, 
orrather lust, was his only vigorous passion ; and 
in the embraces of the wives and virgins of the 
city, the Turkish slave forgot tiie dishonour of 
the emperor of tlie lio?nnns, Andronicus, his 
eldest son, had form<*d, at Adrianople, an in- 
timate and guilty friendship with Saiizes, the 
son of Amurath ; and the two youths conspired 
against the authority anil lives of their parents. 
The presence of Amurath in Europe soon dis- 
covered and dissipated their rash coiiiisoIh ; and, 
after depriving Sanzes of his sight, the Otto- 
man threatened his vassal with the treatment of 
an accomplice and an enemy, unless he inflicted 
a similar punishment on his own son. Pa- 
Imologus trembled and obeyed ; and a cruel 
precaution involved in the same sentence the 
childhood and innocence of John the son of the 
criminal. But the operation was so niildly, or 
so unskilfully, performed, that the one retained 
the sight of an eye, and the other was afflicted 
only with the infirmity of squinting, of 

Thus excluded from the succession, Greefa. 
the two princes were confined in the tower of 
Anema ; and the piety of IManuel, the second 
son of the reigning monarch, was rewarded with 
the gift of the Imperial crown. But at the end 
of two years, the turbulence of the Latins and 
the levity of the Greeks produced a revolution ; 
and the tw*o emperors were buried in the tower 
from whence the two prisoners were exalted to 
the throne. Another period of two years af- 
forded Falajologus and Manuel the means of 
escape : it was contrived by the magic, or sub- 
tlety, of a monk, wdio was alternately named 
the angel or the devil : they fled to Scutari ; 
their adherents armed in their cause ; and the 
two Byzantine factions displayed the ambition 
and animosity with which Ciesar and Pompey 
had disputed the empire of the world. I'he 
Roman world was now contracted to, a corner 
of Thrace, between the Propontis and the Black 
Sea, about fifty miles in length and thirty in 
breadth ; a space of ground not more exten- 
sive than the lesser principalities of Germany 
or Italy, if the remains of Constantinople had 
not still represented the wealth and populous- 
ness of a kingdom. To restore the public pence, 
it w^as found necessary to divide this fragment 
of the empire; and while Paheologus and 
Manuel wore left in possession of the capital, 
almost all that lay without the walls was ceded 
to the blind princes, who fixed their residence 
at Ilhodosto and Selybria. In the tranipiil 
slumber of royalty, the passions of John l^ahvo- 
logus survived his reason and his strength ; be 
deprived his favourite and heir of a blooming 
princess of Trebizond ; and while the feeble 
emperor laboured to consummate his nuptials, 
Manuel, with an hundred of the noblest Cl reeks, 


^ AfWcan lions (Idem, 1, vl. c. 15,). Bajaxtit ■was oanlculftrly foucl of 
flying bis hawks at cfanw U'thah’OTulyItjs, I. il. p. IJo.). 

6f5 For the rtd^nia o John Fabnofogtiji sunl his wm Marstjol, from 
tSM to 1402, ««e Ducas, e. IJ.-ift. rbransrat, 1. i. f. l(J™*2l, ami the 
tet andiW lK)oks of ChtU,comlyk>8, ■whose jiroper sxtbjwt is tlrowuetl lia 
a aea of opisod*. 
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was sent on a peremptory smninons to the Ot- 
toman jfwte. They served with honour in the 
wars of Rajazet ; but a plan of fortifying Con- 
stantinople excited his jealousy ; he threatened 
their lives ; tlie new works were instantly de- 
molished j and we shall bestow a praise, perhaj^s 
above the merit of Faheologus, if we impute 
this last Immilialiou as tlie cause of his death, 
TiuM'injtoror The earliest intelligence of that 
^‘vent was communicated to Ma- 
juij aA nncl, who escaped with speed and 
secrecy from the palace of Boursa to the Byzan- 
tine throne. Bajazet affected a proud indif- 
ference at the loss of this valuable pledge ; and 
while he pursued his conquests in Bmrope and 
Asia, left the emperor to struggle with Ids blind 
cousin John of Selybria, who, in eight years of 
civil war, asserted his right of primogeniture. 
At length the ambition of the victorious sultan 
pointed to the conquest of Coiistantinojile ; but 
he listened to the advice of Ids vizir, who repre- 
sented, that such an enterprise might unite the’ 
powers of Christendom in a second and more 
formidable crusade. His epistle to the emperor 
was conceived in these words: ‘rBy 
stantinopie. ** the Qivme clemency, our mvm- 
A. I). 13115-1402. it cimeter has reduced to our 
obedience almost all Asia, with many and 
“ large countries in Europe, excepting only the 
city of Constantinople j for beyond the walls 
thou hast nothing left. Resign tliat city ; 
stipulate thy reward ; or tremble, for thyself 
and tliy unhappy people, at the consequences 
** of a rash refusal.” But his ambassadors were 
instructed to soften their tone, and to propose a 
treaty;, which was subscribed with submission 
and gratitude, A truce of ten years was pur- 
chased by an annual tribute of thirty thousand 
crowns of gold ; the Greeks deplored the public 
toleration of the law of Mahomet, and Bajazet 
enjoyed the glory of establishing a Turkish 
cadhi, and founding a royal inosch in the me- 
tropolis of the Eastern church. Yet this truce 
was soon violated by the restless sultan ; in the 
cause of the prince of Selybria, the lawful em- 
peror, an army of Ottomans again threatened 
Constantinople ; and the distress of Manuel im- 
plored the protection of the king of France. 
His plaintive embassy obtained much pity and 
some relief ; and the conduct of the succour 
was intrustetl to the marshal Boucicault,®8 
whose religious chivalry was inflamed by the 
desire of revenging his captivity on the infidels. 
He sailed with four ships of war, from Aigues- 
mortes to the Hellespont ; forced the passage, 
which was guarded by seventeen Turkish gal- 
leys ; landed at Constantinople a supply of six 
hundred men at Birins and sixteen hundred 
archers ; and reviewed them in the adjacent 
plain, without condescending to number or array 
the multitude of Greeks, By his presence, the 

S7 Cantemlr, p. r>0~~53. Of the Creeks, Duens alone (c. 13. 15.) 
arknowU'djSfes the Tnrkish cahhl at Oonstanthiople. Yet even Ducas 
dimnnhleti tlu* mosch. 

68 MCnnoires du hon Messire .Tean leMaingre, dit JtoudcauU, Ma- 
xt‘obal de France, partie Ire, e. 30 - 55. 

1 I'hese Joumals wm* communicated to ShcreftHldin, or Cherefed 
din An, a native of Ye/A, who composed in tlie Persian lanpiage a 
history of Thnout Beg, which has been translated into French by M, 
Petit de la Croix (Paris, 1722, in 4 vols. 12mo.), and has always been 
my faithful (niide. His geography and chronology are wonderfully 
accurate ; and he nray be trusted tor public facts, though he servilely 
pi‘aisc8 the virtue and fortune of the hero. Titnour’s attention to 
prfKture intelligence from his own and foreign countries, may be seen 
w the InisUtttUonfi, p. 215. 217. 349. 351. 


blockade was raised both by sea and land ; the 
flying squadrons of Bajazet were driven to a 
more respectful distance ; and several castles in 
Europe and Asia were stormed by the emperor 
and the marshal, who fought wdth equal valour 
by each other’s side. But the Ottomans soon 
returned vpith an incretise of numbers ; and the 
intrepid Boucicault, after a year’s struggle, re- 
solved to evacuate a country, which could no 
longer afford either pay or provisions for his 
soldiers. The marshal offered to conduct Ma- 
nuel to the French court, where he might solicit 
in person a supply of men and money ; and ad- 
vised in the mean while, that, to extinguish all 
domestic discord, he should leave his blind com- 
petitor on the throne. The proposal was em- 
braced : the prince of Selybria was introduced 
to the capital ; and such was the public mistjry, 
that the lot of the exile seemed more fortunate 
than that of the sovereign. Instead of ap- 
I>laudtng the success of his vassal, the Turkish 
sultan claimed the city as his own ; and on the 
refusal of the emperor John, Constantinople 
was more closely pressed by the calamities of 
war and famine. Against such an enemy, 
prayers and resistance were alike unavailing; 
and the savage would have devoured his prey, 
if, in the fatal moment, he had not been over- 
thrown by another savage stronger than himself. 
By the victory of Timour or Tamerlane, the 
fall of Constantinople was delayed about fifty 
years ; and tliis important, though accidental, 
service may justly introduce the life and cha- 
racter of the Mogul conqueror. 


CHAP. LXV. 

Elevation of Timour, or Tamerlane, to the 
Throne of Samarcand. — His Conquests in 
Persia, Georgia, Tartari/, Bussia, India, S^na, 
and Anatolia* — His Turkish War*- — Defeat 
and Captiviti/ of BajasxL — Death (f Timour* 
— * Civil War (f the Sons of Bajazet* — Bestor- 
ation of the Turkish Monarchy by Mahomet the 
Eirst. -r Siege of Constantinople by Amuraih 
the Second* 

The conquest and monarchy of the Histories of 
world was the first ohiect of the am- Txxovn, ax. 

... rt rr. ^ T - 1 Tamerlane. 

bition of Timour. lo live m the 

memory and esteem of future ages, was the 
second wish of his magnanimous spirit. All the 
civil and military transactions of his reign were 
diligently recorded in the journals of his secre- 
taries the authentic narrative was revised by 
the persons best informed of each particular 
transaction ; and it is believed in the empire and 
family of Timour, that tlie monarch himself 
composed the commentaries'-^ of his life, and tlie 
institutions^ of his government. But these 

2 "llxese Commentaries are yet unknown in Eurnne : but Mr. White 
glv«i some hope that they may tac imported ana translated. 1)V hia 
friaid Major Davy, who bad read in the East this “ minute and t'aith- 
« fhl narrative or an interesting and eventful poriod." 

3 I am ignorant whether the original institution, in the Tnrki or 
Mogtd language, lie still extant. The T^tsU- version, with an English 
translation, and most valuable index, was pxjblishfd ((.ixlord, 17H3, in 
4to.> by the joint labours of Major Davy, and Mr. Whitt* tin* Arabic 
professor. This work has been since translated tVotn the IVrsic into 
French (Paris, 1787) by M. bangles, a learned Orientalist, who has 
added the life of Timour, and many curious notes. 

4 Shaw Allumjtheptosent Mogul, reads, values, but cannot iniit.'tte 
the institutions of his great ancestor. The English tvaushdor relies 
CKttUjftix internal evidence; but if any suspicions slmuld arise otTVaud 
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caves were incfTcctiial for tlio preservation of his 
fame ; and these precious memorials in the Mo- 
gul or Persian language were concealed from 
the world, or, at least, from the knowledge of 
Europe, The nations which he vanquished 
exercised a base and impotent revenge; and 
ignorance has long repeated the talc of calumny,®' 
which had disfigured the birth and character, 
the person, and even the name, of Tamerlam^^ 
Yet his real merit would be enhanced, rather 
than debased, by the elevation of a peasant to 
the throne of Asia ; nor can his lameness be a 
theme of reproach, unless he had the weakness 
to blush at a natural, or perhaps an honourable, 
infirmity. 

In the eyes of the IMoguls, who held the inde- 
feasible succession of the house of Zingis, he 
was doubtless a rebel subject ; yet he sprang 
from the noble tribe of Berlass ; his fifth ances- 
tor, Carasliar Nevian, had been the vizir of Za- 
gatai, in his new realm of Transoxiana ; and in 
the ascent of some generations, the branch of 
Timour is confounded, at least by the females,? 
with the Imperial steixi.s He was born forty 
miles to the south of Samarcand, in the village 
of Sebzar, in the fruitful territory of Cash, of 
which his fathers were the hereditary chiefs, as 
well as of a toman of ten thousand horse. ^ His 
birth JO was cast on one of those periods of 
anarchy which announce the fall of the Asiatic 
dynasties, and open a new field to adventurous 
ambition. The khans of Zagatai were extinct ; 
the emirs aspired to independence; and their 
domestic feuds could only be suspended by the 
conquest and tyranny of the khans of Kashgar, 
who, with an army of Getes or CalmuckSjU in- 
vaded the Traiisoxian kingdom, 
ventures. From the twelfth year of his age, 
A.i)-i3Gi-is70. entered the field of 

action ; in the twenty-fifth, he stood forth as 
the deliverer of his country ; and the eyes and 
wishes of the people were turned towards an 
hero who siifFered in their cause. The chiefs of 
the law and of the army had pledged their sal- 
vation to support him with their lives and for- 
tunes; but in the hour of danger they were 
silent and afraid ; and, after waiting seven days 
on the hills of Samarcand, he retreated to the 
desert with only sixty horsemen. The fugitives 
were overtaken by a thousand Getes, whom he 
repulsed with incredible slaughter, and his ene- 
mies were forced to exclaim, “ Timour is a 
wonderful man : fortune and the divine favour 
are with him.”' But in this bloody action his 

and fiction, ttiey v?ill not be dispellwl bv Major Davy’s letter. The 
Orientals have never cutdvated the art ot critteisrn ; the patronage of 
a prince, less bonotirabk; porbaps, is not loss lucrative than that of a 
Itookseller; nor can it. be dmned incrtcliblf, that a I'erslan, the mjtl 
author, should renounce tlte credit, to raiiic the value and jirice, of the 
/.■'W'Orifc./,. 

5 The original of the talc; Is found in the following work, which i# 
rotich estc'eined for its florid elegance* of style ; Ahmudia AriUmlmltif 
(Ahmed Kbn Arabsbal;) K/tec*/ Remm {rfstdrum Timuri. Arnbked 
Xjatine. EduHt Saimtet Hmivna M<(n:;rr. I'ranvijiww, I7fi7, S tom. In 
4to. This Syrian author Is civc-r a malic'ious, and often an Ignomttt, 
enemy : the very titles of hi.s chaptm are injurious; as how the wicked, 

t how the impious, as how the viper, &n. The copious article of 
Mini, in BlbOotli^ciuiiDrientale, is of a mixed nature, a» D'Herbelot 
indifihrently draws his materialB (p. 877— SSS.) fVo»n Kaottdemif, JShn 
Schounah, and the Lelitarikh. 

(J Dewiir or 2Hmmr slgnilics, in the Turkish language, Iron } and 
Big is the appellation of a lord or prince. Uy the change af a lattejt 
enf accent, it k chanftetl into l,enc or Ijunie ; and an Europeatt 
tiott confounds tile two words in the tiaine of Tamerlane. 

7 After relating some folse and foolish tales of Timour Zswic, Arab- 
shah 1$ compeUed to si>eak, truth, and to own him for a kinsman of 
Zingis, per mulleres (as he peevishly adds) laqueos Satanta (par? i. c. 1. 

The, of Abplghassl Khim 

«. 4. ' is dear, unquesuoRUble, and decisive. 


own followers %vGre reduced to ten, a munber 
which was soon ilimimshcil by the tleserlimi of 
three Cariziuians. He wamlered hi the desert 
with his wife, seven companions, and four 
horses; and sixty-two days was he plunged in 
a loathsome dungeon, iVom whence he e.scapeti 
by his own tmurage, and the remorse of the op- 
pressor. After swimming the broad and rapid 
stream of the Jihoon, or Oxus, he led, during 
some months, the life of a vagi-aut aiul outlaw, 
on the borders of tlie adjacent states. Bat his 
fame shone brighter in adversity ; he learned to 
distinguish the friends of his person, the asso- 
ciates of his fortune, and to apply the various 
characters of men .For their atlvantage, and, 
above all, for his own. On his return to his 
native country, Timour was successively joined 
by the parties of his confederates, who anxiously 
sought him in the desert ; nor can 1 refuse to 
describe, in his pathetic sinqilicity, one of their 
fortunate encounters. He presented himself as 
'a guide to three chiefs, wdio were at the head of 
seventy horse. When their eyes fell upon 
“me,” says Timour, ‘'■'they were overwhelmed 
“with joy; and they alighted from their horses; 
“and they came and kneeled; and they kissed 
my stirrup. I also came down from my 
“ horse, and took each of them in my arms. 
“ And I put my turliau on the head of the first 
“chief; and my girdle, rich in jewels, and 
“ wrought with gold, I bound on the loins of the 
“ second ; and tlie tliird, 1 clotlieil in my own 
“ coat. And tliey wept, and I wejit also ; and 
“ the hour of prayer was arrived, and we prayed. 
“ And we mounted our horses, and came to my 
“ dwelling ; and I collected my people, and 
“ made a feast.” His trusty ba,nds were soon iu- 
emtsed by the bravest of the tribes; he ledtliem 
against a superior foe ; and, after some vicissi- 
tudes of war, the Getes were fmally driven from 
the kingdom of Transoxiana. He had done 
much for his owm glory ; but much remained to 
be done, much art to be exerted, and some blood 
to be spilt, lieibre he could teach his equals to 
obey him as their master. The birth aiul power 
of emir Houssein compelled him to accept a 
vicious and unworthy colleague, whose sister 
was the best beloved of liis wives. Tiioir union 
was short and jealous ; but the policy of 'rimour, 
ill their frequent quarrels, exposed las rival to 
the reproach of injustice and perfidy ; and, after 
a final defeat, Houssein was slain by some saga- 
cious friends, who })resumed, for the last time, to 
disobey the commands of their lord. At the age 

8 According to one* of tlu; peiligrw^, thv ruurth ans'fstor of ZsngiHj, 
and the ninth of Titnonr, wore tirotluTH; diid they agrood, tli.it ilu; 
po.sterity of the elder Aitmlil Muawd to the digniiv of kh.ui, and that 
the di^soondant.s of the younger slmitld iill the oiUee of their iniui, stir 
and general. This tradition was at least, couvetilent to justify i ho 
steps of 'rimour’h tuuliiJiou (Institutions, p- M l, from the RlS. tnig- 
imtnts of Tintottr's History). 

9 8e«t the preface of StWrefeddln, imd AlinHVd.'Cfi Coography 
mmitt;, Ac. iJescriptio, p. (iO, (il.), in the aid volume of Uuttson'a 
Minor Oreek U('ograithev.s. 

Id See his nativily. In Dr. Hyde (Syntagma TlimerlfU. tom. it. 
n,46fi.), as It was cad l)v the uMrologm'of hi'. gr:m<l'.<in Uiugti Heg, 
Me wiw Iwrti A, D. inrdJ, A{iri! I». 1 V> t>r. V. M. lat. m. I know not 
■whether tlwy ran provt; the great lanijuttetion of the phmets IVotu 
whetice, kke other e»«(|uerofs .irul prophets, 'I'hstotir deriveyl the sttr- 
nameof Sttlieh Kmn, or JuasteroifthccoJiitmetiots CUlhUot. Orient, 
p, 878,}, 

11 In the InstitntUms of Titnottr, these subjects of the klum of 
Jvsahj^r are .most improjtwly styled Ou'dwgs, or CT;i.heks, a tiame 
which belongs to ."mother branch and country ot 'fartars {.Vnnlghtt'/.l, 
■^rhir. c.fl. pan. vii. Could I be sure that this word is in tito 

Twk.ish original, 1 would b<ddty prononoce, that the InsHtutions 
were framed a raiinry after the tleath of Timour, since the cstablUk- 
meat of tlie ITzbek^ iu Transoxiana, 
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iTcasoends of tliirty-foiir,!'^ and in a general diet 

thtWhrpnL-of or couTouUaii he wart invested with 
Imjx^rkd command, but he affected 
Ai>ni. revere the house of Zingis ; and 
wliile the emir Timour reigned over Zagajai 
and the East, a nominal khan served as a private 
oiiieer in the armies of his servant. A fertile 
kingdom, five hundred miles in length and in 
breadth, might have satislied the ambition of a 
subject ; btit ''i'imoiir aspired to the dominion of 
tlie world; and before his death, the crown of 
Zagatai was one of the twenty-seven crowns 
which lie had placed on his head. Without ex- 
patiating on the victories of thirty-five cam- 
paigns; without describing the lines of march 
which he repeatedly traced over the continent of 
Asia ; I shall briefly represent his conquests in, 
I. Persia, II, Tartary, and, III. India, 13 and 
from thence proceed to the more interesting nar- 
rative of his Ottoman war. 

His con(|iicsts. I* Eor every war, a motive of 
safety or revenge, of honour or zeal, 
A.D.i3S()-i.m of right or convenience, may be 
readily found in the jurisprudence of conquerors. 
No sooner had Timour re-united to the patri- 
mony of Zagatai the dependent countries of 
Carizme and Candahar, than he turned his eyes 
towards the kingdoms of Iran or Persia. From 
the Oxus to the Tigris, that extensive country 
was left without a lawful sovereign since the 
death of Aboiisaid, the last of tlie descendants of 
the great Ilolacoii. Peace and justice had been 
banished from the land above forty years ; and 
the Mogul invader might seem to listen to the 
cries of an oppressed people. Their petty tyrants 
might have opposed him with confederate arms ; 
they separately stood, and successively fell ; and 
the difference of their fate was only marked by 
the promptitude of submission, or the obstinacy 
of resistance. Ibrahim, prince of Shirwan or 
Albania, kissed the footstool of the Imperial 
throne. His peace-oflerings of silks, horses, 
and jewels, were composed, according to the 
Tartar fashion, each article of nine pieces ; but 
a critical spectator observed, that there were only 
eight slaves. “ I myself am the ninth,” replied 
Ibrahim, who was prepared for the remark ; 
and his flattery was rew^arded by the smile of 
Timour. i** Shah Mansour, prince of Pars, or 
the proper Persia, was one of the least powerful, 
but most dangerous, of his enemies. In a battle 
under the walls of Shiraz, he broke, with three 
or four thousand soldiers, the cotcl or main body 
of thirty thousand horse, where the emperor 
fought in person. No more than fourteen or 
fifteen guards remained near the standard of 
Timour : he stood firm as a rock, and received 
on his helmet two weighty strokes of a cimeter : 
the Moguls rallied; the head of Mansour was 


12 The i! 

tho hero ; i ... , . , 

enlarges with ]>lwisu're on the thirteen designs and enterprises v 
most trulj <umstitute Ws jiicmmil merit. It even shines through the 
dark colouring of Arutisinih, part. i. c. 1-12. 

13 7’he comiuests of I’ersia, Tnrtnry, and India, are reprosented m 
the lid and iiid hooks of Sherofeddin, and by Arahshali, c. 13— 
Consult the excclltiut indexes to the institutions. 

14 'I'ho revereitoe of the Tartars for the mysterious number of mne 

is declared by Abulgha?! Kiian, wlio, for that reason, divides his (Je- 
malogleal History into nine parts, 

15 According to Arabshah (part, i, c. 28. p.l83.), the coward Timour 

ran away to his tent, and hid hiinsell* from tlio pursuit of hhah Mim- 
8our under the women's garments. Terhaps tfhexefeddin (I. in. c. 25.) 
has m.ngnified his courage. ,, .. 

16 The history of Onnux is not unhke tliat of Tyre. 1 he old city, 
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thrown at his feet ; and he declared his esteem 
of tlie valour of a foe, by extirpating all the 
males of so intrepid a race. From Shiraz, his 
troops advanced to the Persian Gulf; and the 
richness and weakness of Ormuz were dis- 
played in an annual tribute of six hundred thou--' 
sand dinars of gold. Bagdad was no longer the 
city of peace, the seat of the caliplus: but the 
noblest conquest of Houlacou could not be 
overlooked by his ambitious succes.sor. The 
whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates, from 
the mouth to the sources of those rivers, was 
reduced to his obedience : he entered Edessa ; 
and the Turkmans of the black sheep were 
chastised for the sacrilegious pillage of a caravan 
of Mecca. In the mountains of Georgia, the 
native Christians still braved the law and the 
sword of Mahomet; by three expeditions, he 
obtained the merit of the gazicy or holy war ; 
and the prince of Teflis became his proselyte ^ 
and friend. 

II. A just retaliation might be n. of Turkestan, 

urged for the invasion of Turke- a- ^*1570-1583; 

Stan, or the eastern Tartary. The dignity of 
'I'imour could not endure the impunity of the 
Getes ; he passed the Silicon, subdued the 
kingdom of Kashgar, and marched seven times 
into the heai't of their country. His most dis- 
tant camp was two months’ journey, or four 
hundred and eighty leagues to the north-east of 
Samarcand ; and his emirs, who traversed the 
river Irtish, engraved in the forests of Siberia a 
rude memorial of tlieir exiiloits. The conquest 
of Kipzak, or the we.stern Xaitary,i7 was founded 
on the double motive of aiding the distressed, 
and chastising the ungrateful. Toctamish, a 
fugitive prince, was entertained and protected in 
his court : the ambassadors of Auruss Khan were 


dismissed with an haughty denial, and followed 
on the same day by the armie.s of Zagatai ; and 
their success established Toctamish in the Mogul 
empire of the North. But after a reign of ten 
years, the new khan forgot the merits and the 
strength of his benefactor ; the base usurper, as 
he deemed him, of the sacred rights of the house 
of Zingis, Through the gates of Derbend, he 
entered Persia at the head of ninety thousand 
hor.se : with the innumerable forces of Kipzak, 
Bulgaria, Circassia, and Russia, he passed the 
Sihoon, burnt the palaces of Timour, and com- 
pelled him, amidst the winter snows, to contend 
for Samarcand and his life. After of Kipzak, 
a mild expostulation, and a glorious 
victory, the emperor resolved on 
revenge : and by the cast, and the west, of tlie 
Caspian, and the Volga, he twice invaded Kipzak 
with stich mighty powers, that tliirteen miles 
were measured from his right to his left wing. 
In a march of five months, they rarely beiield 


on the continent, was destroyed hy the Tartars, and renewed in a 
nciglibouring island without fresh water or vegetation. I’he kings of 
Ormuz, rich in the Indian trade and tlie pearl fisliery, possessed iiirge 
territories hath in Persia and Arabia ; but they were at first the tri- 
butaries of tlte sultans of Kerman, and at last were dt livered (A. J). 
1.505) by the Portuguese tyrants from the tyrnuny of theii* own vi/irs 
(Marco Polo, 1. i. c. 15, 16. foi. 7, 8. AbullWla, Ueograph. tabuL xi. 

M '^Ol, 262. an original Chronicle of Ormuz, in Texeira, or Stevens's 
story of Persia, p. 376—416. and the Itineraries insertt-d in tlie 1st 
volume of Kamusio, of Ludovico liartlieina (I5tl3), fol. 167, of Andrea 
Corsali (1517), IbU 202, 203. and of Odoardo Barbessa (in 
foI,31S-.3l8.p 

IT Arabshah had travelled into Kipzak, and acquired a singular 
knowledge of the geography, cities, and revolutions, of that nor thorn 
region c. 46— 40.). 
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the footsteps of inaii ; and their daily subsistence 
was often trusted to the fortune of the chace. 
At length the armies encountered each other; 
butthe treachery of the standard-bearer, who, in 
the heat of action, reversed the Imperial standard 
of Kipzak, determined the victory of the Zaga- 
tais ; and Toct aniish (I speak the language of the 
Institutions) gave the tribe of Toiishi to the wind 
of desolation. He tied to tiie Christian duke 
of Xithiiania ; again returned to the banks of the 
Volga; and, after fifteen battles with a domestic 
rivab at last perished in the Mulds of Siberia. 
The pursuit of a flying enemy carried Timour 
into the tributary provinces of Russia : a duke 
of the reigning family was made prisoner amidst 
the ruins of his capital ; and Yeletz, by the pride 
and ignorance of the Orientals, might easily be 
confounded with the genuine metropolis of the 
nation. Moscow trembled at the approach of 

♦the Tartar, and the resistance would have been 
feeble, since the hopes of the Russians were 
placed in a miraculous image of the Virgin, 
to whose protection they ascribed the casual and 
voluntary retreat of the conqueror. Ambition 
and prudence recalled him to the south, the 
desolate country was exhausted, and the Mogul 
soldiers were enriched with an immense spoil of 
precious furs, of linen of Antioch, and of in- 
gots of gold and silver. ^0 On the banks of 
the Don, or Tanais, he received an humble 
deputation from the consuls and merchants 
of Egypt, Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, and, 
Biscay, who occupied the commerce and city 
of Tana, or Azoph, at the mouth of the river. 
They offered their gifts, admired his magni- 
ficence, and trusted his royal word. But the 
peaceful visit of an emir, who explored the state 
of the magazines and harbour, was speedily 
followed by the destructive presence of the 
Tartars. The city was reduced to ashes ; the 
Moslems were pillaged and dismissed ; but all 
the Christians, who had not fled to their ships, 
V'ere condemned either to death or slavery. 
Revenge prompted liim to bum the cities of 
Serai and Astraeban, the monuments of rising 
civilisation ; and his vanity proclaimed, that he 
had penetrated to the region of perpetual day- 
light, a strange phenomenon, w'hich authorised 
his Mahometan doctors to dispense with the ob- 
ligation of evening prayer. ^3 
III. Of Hixi- HI* When Timour first proposed 
AJutSs princes and emirs the inva- 

139!>. ' sion of India or Hindostan,a4 he 
was answered by a murmur of discontent : « The 
** rivers ! and the mountains and deserts ! and 
the soldiers clad in armour ! and the elephants, 

18 Institutions of Timour, p. 123. 125. lifr. “White, the eflitor, 
bestows some animadversion on tlie superficial account of Sherefed- 
din tl.iii* c. 12, 13, 14-), who was ignorant of the designs of Timour, 
and the true springs of action. 

19 The furs of Russia are more credible than the ingots. But the 
linen of Antioch hsis never lieen famous ; and Antioch was in mins. 

I .suspect that it was some manufacture of Europe, which the Hanse 
merchants had imported by the way of Novogorod. 

20 M. Levesque (Hist, de Russie, tom. ii. p. 247. Vie de Timour, 
p. 64—67, before the French version of the Institutes) has corrected 
tire error of Sherefeddin, and marked the true limit of Tlmour'scon* 

* quests. His argtiments are superiUtous, and a simple appeal to the 
Russian annals is sufficient to prove tliat Moscow, which six year* 
before had been taken by Toctamish, escaped the arms of a more for- 
midable invader. 

21 An Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo Is mentioned in Barbara's 
voyage to Tana in 1436, after the city had been rebuUt (Kamuslo, 

22 T^e sack of Azonh is described by Sherefeddin (1. iil. c. 65.1 and 
wmoh more particularly % the autiior of an Italian chronicle ( AndreMi 


destroyers of men ! ” But the displeasure of 
the emperor was more dreadful than all xhese 
terrors ; and his superior reason was convinced, 
that an enterprise of siich tremendous aspect 
was safe and easy in the execution. lie was 
informed by his spies of the weakness and an- 
archy of Hindostan ; the soubiihs of the pro- 
vinces had erected the stiimlard of rel>eUion ; 
and the perpetual infancy of sultan Mahmoud 
was despised even in the h.'iraui of Delhi. The 
Mogul army moved in three great tlivisious : 
and Timour observes with pleasure, that tlie 
ning^-two squadrons of a thousand horse most 
fortunately corresponded with the ninety-two 
names or epithets of the prophet Blahomet, 
Between the Jihoon and the Indus they crossed 
one of the ridges of mountains, which are styled 
by the Arabian geographers The stony girdles 
of the eartli. The highland i*obbers were sub- 
dued or extirpated ; but great numbers of men 
and horses perished in the snow ; the emperor 
himself was let down a precipice on a portable 
scaffold, the ropes were one hundred and fifty 
cubits in length ; and, before he could reach the 
bottom, this dangerous operation was five times 
repeated. Timour crossed the Indus at the 
ordinary passage of Attok ; and successively 
traversed, in the footsteps of Alexander, the 
Pimjab) or five rivers,-^ that fall into the master- 
stream. From Attok to Delhi, the high road 
measures no more tlian six hundred miles ; but 
tlie two conquerors deviated to the south-east : 
,and the motive of Timour was to join his grand- 
son, who had achieved by his command the con- 
quest of Moultan. On tlie eastern bank of the 
Hyphasis, on the edge of tlie desert, the Mace- 
donian hero halted and wept: the JMogiil en- 
tered the desert, reduced the fortress of Batnir, 
and stood in arms before the gates of Delhi, a 
great and flourishing city, which had subsisted 
three centuries under the dominion of the Ma- , 
honietan kings. The siege, more especially of 
the castle, might have been a work of time ; but 
he tempted, % the appearance of weakness, the 
sultan Mahmoud and his vizir to descend into 
the plain, with ten thousand cuirassiers, forty- 
thousand of his foot-guards, and one hundred 
and twenty elephants, wIio.se tusks are said to 
Iiave been armed with sharp and poisoned dag- 
gers. Against those monsters, or rather against 
the imagination of his troops, he condescended 
to use some extraordinary precautions of fire and 
a ditch, of iron spikes and a rampart of buck- 
lers ; but the event taught the Moguls to smile 
at tlieir own fears ; and, as soon as these un- 
wieldy animals were routed, the inferior species 

de Redusiis clo» Quero, in Chron. T.-irvisiano, in Bruralori, Script. Re- 
mm Italiranim, tom. -jcix. p. H02-805.). Ho had conversed with the 
Miani.s, two Venetian brothorH, one of wliom had been sent a deputy 
to the camp of Timour, and tlu; other had lost at Axonh thrt* .sons 
and 12,000 ducats. 

23 Sherefeddin only says (1. iii. o. 1.3,), tliat tin* rays of the 

and those of the risiunj, sun, were sc.nrct'ly .separated by any intervar: 
a problem which may la.* solvcfl in the latitude of Museow fflkh 
d^rec), with tl»e aid of the aurora Ixu'oaiis, and a iorjg summer twU 
Jiffnt. But a (toy of forty days (lihondemir apud iriierbelot p. SSO.J 
would rlptorously oonflito us within tJuj polar circle. 

24 For rtio fndtan war, see the Institutions (p. 129-1 3‘).), the 
fourth book of Sherefeddin, and the hist(»ry of iWlshta (in Dow, 
vol. ii. p. 1-20.), which durows a general light on the alMrs of Hin* 

ip.0(stAini« 

26 The rivers of the Pun,)ah, the five eastern branches of the Indus, 
have been laid down for the first time with truth mtd accuracy in 
Major, rUmnel's incomparable map of Hindostan. In his Critical 
Memoir he illustrates with judgment and learnhig the mawhea of 
Alexander and Thnour. 
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(the men of India) disappeared from the field, 
Timonr made his triumphal entry into the ca- 
pital of Ilindostan ; and admired, with a view 
to imitate, the architeeture of the stately mosch ; 
but the order or licence of a general pillage and 
massacre })ol luted the festival of his victory. 
He resolved to purify his soldiers in the blood 
of the idolaters, or Oentoos, who still surpass, 
in the proportion of ten to one, the numbers of 
the Moslems. In this pious design, he advanced 
one hundred miles to the north-east of Delhi, 
passed the Ganges, fought several battles by 
land and water, and penetrated to the famous 
rock of Coupele, the statue of the cow, that 
seem^s to iHscharge the mighty river, whose source 
is far distant among the mountains of Thihet.^^ 
His return was along the skirts of the northern 
hills; nor could this rapid campaign of one year 
justify the strange foresight of his emirs, that 
their children in a warm climate would de- 
generate into a race of Hindoos. 

His war arainst It was ou the baiiks of the Ganges 

Timoiir was informed, by his 
k'pt.i. " speedy messengers, of the disturb- 
ances which had arisen on the confines of Georgia 
and Anatolia, of the revolt of the Christians, and 
the ambitious designs of the sultan Bajazet, 
His vigour of mind and body was not impaired 
by sixty-three years, and innumerable fatigues ; 
and, after enjoying some tranquil months in the 
palace of Samarcand, he proclaimed a new ex- 
pedition of seven years into the western coun- 
tries of Asia.27 To the soldiers who liad served 
in the Indian war, he granted the choice of re- 
maining at home, or following their prince j but 
the troops of all the provinces and kingdoms of 
I*ersia were commanded to assemble at Ispahan, 
and wait the arrival of the Imperial standard. 
It was first directed against the Christians of 
Georgia, who were strong only in their rocks, 
their castles, and the winter season ; but these 
obstacles were overcome by the zeal and per- 
severance of Timour ; the rebels submitted to 
the tribute or the Koran ; and if both religions 
boasted of their martyrs, that name is more 
justly due to the Christian prisoiaers, who were 
offered the choice of abjuration or death. On 
Iiis descent from the hills, the emperor gave au- 
dience to the first ambassadors of Bajazet, and 
opened the hostile correspondence of complaints 
and menaces ; which fermented two years before 
the finai explosion. Between two jealous and 
haughty neighbours, the motives of quarrel will 
seldom be w^anting. The Mogul and Ottoman 
conquests now touched each other in the neigh- 
bourhood of Erzeroum, and the Euphrates ; nor 
had the doubtful limit been ascertained by time 
and treaty. Each of these ambitious monarchs 
might accuse his rival of violating his territory, 

26 The two great rivers, the Ganges and Ihirrampooter, rise in 

Tldbet, from the etpposite rvdgt^s of tiie same hills, separate} from each 
other to the distance of J‘2(K) miles, and, sifter a winding course of 
StKlO miles, again metd; in one point near the Gulf of Hengal. Yet so 
capricious is Fanio, that the liurrampooter is a late discovery, while 
his hrothtflf (tangos has been the ihenio of ancient and modem story. 
Coupele, the scene of Tinunir’s last victory, must be situate near I^ol- 
clong, 1100 miles from Calcutta ; and, in 1774, a British camj) ! (Ken- 
ners Memoir, > 7. /.y. 00,91. . , 

27 See the rnstitutions, i>. 141. to the end of the 1st book, and 
Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 1—1 (*.) to the entrance of 'I'imour into Syria, 

28 Wo have three coiiies of these hostile epistles in the Institutions 
(p. 147.), in Sherefeddin (1. v. o. 14.), and in Artibshah (tom.ii. c. 19. 
p. 1S3— 2(U.); which agree with eticli other in the spirit and sub- 
stance ratlier than in the style. It is xirobabie, tliat they have been. 


of threatening his vassals, and protecting his 
rebels ; and, by the name of rebels, each under- 
stood the fugitive princes, whose kingdoms ho 
had usurped, and whose life or liberty he im- 
placably pursued. The resemblance of character 
was still more dangerous than the opposition of 
interest ; and in their victorious career, Timour 
was impatient of an equal, and Bajazet was ig- 
norant of a .superior. The first epistle of the 
Mogul emperor must have provoked, instead of 
reconciling, the Turkish sultan ; whose family 
and nation he afiected to despise. “ Dost thou 
“ not know, that the greatest part of Asia is 
subject to our arms and our laws ? that our 
“ invincible forces extend from one sea to the 
other ? that the potentates of the earth fonn a 
** line before our gate ? and that we have com- 
polled fortune herself to watch over the pros- 
“ perity of our empire? What is the foundation 
of thy insolence and folly ? Thou hast fouglit 
some battles in the woods of Anatolia ; con- 
temptiblo trophies ! Thou hast obtained some 
victories over the Christians of Europe ; thy 
sword was blessed by the apostle of God ; and 
thy obedience to the precept of the Koran, in 
« waging war against the infidels, is the sole 
consideration that prevents us from destroying 
“ thy country, the frontier and bulwark of the 
“ Moslem world. Be wise in time ; reflect ; 
“ repent ; and avert the thunder of our venge- 
ance, which is yet suspended over thy head. 
Thou art no more than a pismire ; why wilt 
“ thou seek to provoke the elephants ? Alas ! 
** they will trample thee under their feet In 
his replies, Bajazet poured forth the indigna- 
tion of a soul which was deeply stung by such 
unusual contempt. After retorting the basest 
reproaches on the thief and rebel of the desert, 
the Ottoman recapitulates his boasted victories 
in Iran, Touran, and the Indies ; and labours 
to prove, that Timour had never triumphed un- 
less by his own perfidy and the vices of his foes. 

“ Tliy armies are innumerable : be they so ; but 
what are the arrows of the flying Tartar against 
« the cimeters and battle-axes of my firm and 
« invincible Janizaries? I will guard the princes 
who have implored my protection -. seek them 
in my tents. The cities of Arzingan and 
« Erzeroum are mine; and unless the tribute 
be duly paid, I will <lemand the arrears under 
the walls of Tauris and Snltania.” The un- 
governable rage of the sultan at length betrayed 
Iiim to an insult of a more domestic kind. ‘‘ If 
« I fly from thy arms,” said lie, « may wives 
“ be thrice divorced from my bed : but if thou 
« hast not courage to meet me in the field, 
« mayest thou again receive thi/ wives after 
«« tliey have thrice endured the embraces of a 
stranger,” 30 Any violation by word or deed 

trftnifi.tftted, with various latitude, from the Turkish original into (he 

himself and his countrymen by 
the name of T«rA:«, and stigmatises the race and nation of l W.et 
with the less honouralde epithet of TwrWn*. V <*t I do not umky- 
stand how the Ottomans could U- descended irotn a 'i 
those inland shepherds were so remote from the sea, and ail maritime 

*‘*lll”AccordinK to the Koran (c. 11. p. 27. and Sale’s Disooums, 

p. 134,1 a Mumihnan wiio had thrice divorced his wife (who had 

ttwice rewftted the words of a divorce) could not take her again, till 

after she had hem married to, and repudiated hjh 

an ignominious transaction, which it is needless to 

nosing, that the drat husband must see licr enjoyed by a second hetoro 

his (Kycaut'^ State of the Ottoman Bmpiro, h il. c, 41.). 
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of the secrecy of the haram is an unpardonable 
offence among the Turkish nations ; 3i and the 
political quarrel of the two monarehs was em- 
bittered by private and personal resentment. 
Yet in his first expedition, Tinioiir was satisfied 
with the siege anti destruction of Siwas or Se- 
bastc, a strong city on the borders of Anatolia ; 
and he revenged the indiscretion of the Ottoman, 
on a garrison of four thousand Armenians, who 
were buried alive for the brave and faithful 
discharge of their duty. As a Musulinan he 
seemed to respect the pious occupation of Ba- 
jazet, who was still engaged in tlie blockade of 
Constantinople: and after this salutary lesson, 
tlie Mogul conqueror checked Ms pursuit, and 
Timowin- aside to the invasion of Syria 

varies Syria, and Egypt. Ill these transactions, 
A.D. uoo. Ottoman prince, by the Orien- 
tals, and even by Timour, is styled the Xauar 
of Rouniy the Caesar of the Romans : a title 
which, by a small anticipation, might be given 
to a monarch who possessed the provinces, and 
threatened the city, of the successors of Con- 
stantine. ^2 

The military republic of the Mamalukes still 
reigned in Egypt and Syria ; but the dynasty of 
the Turks was overthrown by that of the Cir- 
cassians ; 33 and their favourite Barkok, from a 
slave and a prisoner, was raised and restored to 
tlie tlirone. In the midst of rebellion and dis- 
cord, he braved the menaces, corresponded wdth 
the enemies, and detained the ambassadors, of 
the Mogul, w’-ho patiently expected his decease, 
to revenge the crimes of the father on the feeble 
reign of bis son Farage. The Syrian emirs 34- 
were assembled at Aleppo to repel the invasion : 
they confided in the fame and discipline of the 
Manoiilukes, in the temper of their swords and 
lances of the purest steel of Damascus, in the 
strength of their walled cities, and in the po- 
pulousness of sixty thousand villages ; and in- 
stead of sustaining a siege, they threw open their 
gates, and arrayed their forces in the plain. But 
these forces were not cemented by virtue and 
union ; and some powerful emirs had been se- 
duced to desert or betray their more loyal com- 
panions. Timour’s front was covered with a 
line of Indian elephants, whose turrets ivere 
filled with archers and Greek fire : the rapid 
evolutions of his cavalry completed the dismay 
and disorder ; the Syrian crowds fell back on 
each other; many thousands were stilled or 
slaughtered in tlie entrance of the great street ; 
the Moguls entered with the fugitives; and, 
after a short defence, the citadel, the impreg- 
nable citadel of Aleppo, was surrendered by 
SaoksAicpp,, oo'vartliceorteeachery. Among the 
A. n 14%, suppliants and captives, Timour dis- 
’ tinguished the doctors of the law, 
whom he invited to the dangerous honour of a 
personal conference. 33 — The Mogul prince 

31 The common delicacy of the Orientals, in never speaklntr of 
higher tlegree by Aratehah to the 
i 1 1 d' IS remavJtahle enough, that Chaloondyloe (Mi. 

loiowledge of the prejudice and the insult- ^ 

Institutions (p. 131. 147.), 
‘I'® niWiotlnique Unentaie (p. Ssk} s btit I do 
liias »««■ applied byteAW* 
aasum^ by the Ottomans themselves. 


was a zealous Musulman; but his Persian 
schools had taught him to revere the memory of 
All and Ilosein ; ami he had imbibed a deep 
prejudice against the Syrians, as the enemies of 
the son of the daughter of the aptisile of Gotl, 
To these doctors lie jirojjoseil a captious <jues- 
tion, wdiich the casuists of Ih>chara, Samarcaml, 
and Herat, were incapable of resolving. “Who 
“ are the true martyrs, of those wiio are slain ou 
“ my side, or on that of my enemies?*’ But he 
was silenced, or satisfied, by the dexterity of one 
of the cadhis of Aleppo, who replied in the 
w'ords of Mahomet himself, that the motive, not 
the ensign, constitutes the martyr ; and that the 
Moslems of either party, who fight only for the 
glory of God, may deserve that sacred apjiella- 
tion. The true succession of the caliphs was a 
controversy of a still more delicate nature, and 
the frankness of a doctor, too honest for his si- 
tuation, provoked the emperor to exclaim, “ Ye 
“ are as false as those of Damascus ; jMoawiyah 
“ was an usurper, Yezid a tyrant, and Ali alone 
“ is the lawful successor of the prophet,” A 
prudent explanation restored his tran(|uillity ; 
and he passed to a more familiar topic of con- 
versation. “ What is your age ? ” said he to the 
cadhi. “ Fifty years.” — “If ivould he the 
“ age of my eldest son ; you see me here (coii- 
“ tinned Timour) a poor, lame, decrepit mortal. 
“ Yet by my arm has the Almiglity been pleased 
“ to subdue the kingdoms of Iran, Touran, and 
“ the Indies. I am not a man of blood ; and 
“ God is my witness, that in all my wars I have 
“ never been the aggressor, and that my enemies 
“ have always been the authors of tiieir own ca- 
“ lamity.” During this peaceful conversation, 
the streets of Aleppo streamed with blood, and 
re-echoed with the cries of mothers and children, 
with the shrieks of violated viri^ms. The rich 
plunder that n-as abandoned to his soldiers might 
stimulate their avarice ; but their cruelty was 
enforced by the peremptory command of pro- 
ducing an adequate number of heads, which, 
according to his custom, were curiously piled 
in columns and pyramids; the IMoguls cele- 
brated the feast of victory, while the surviving 
Moslems passed the night in tears and in chains. 

I shall not dwell on the march of the di'stroyer 
from Aleppo to Damascus, where he was rmlely 
encountered, anti almost overthrown, by the ar- 
mies of Egypt. A retrogratle motion was im- 
puted to his distress and despair : one of his 
nephews deserted to the enemy ; and Syria re- 
joiced in the tale of his defeat, when the sultan 
was driven by the revolt of tlie Mamalukes to 
escape with iirccipilation and shame to his palace 
of Cairo. Abandoned by tludr prince, the in- 
habitantsof Damascus still defmulctl their w^'ills ; 
and Timour consented to raise the siege, if they 
would adorn his retreat with a gift or ransom ; 
each article of nine pieces. But no sooner had 

34 For these rcrent nn<t domestic transact iiuw, Aruhshah, 
ayartlnU is a credihk' witnt*s:t (tom. i. c. til- m, tottt. il. c. 1 14.), 

Timour must htvtn btvtt odlotw to a Syrhiu j hut the notoriety of facts 
wouhl have ohUgtwl him, in some measure, to m.jH'Ct Ids enemv tmti 
huiisuif. Ilia bitters may correct tint lugcUma swituts of SborefeddSu 
( 1 . V. 17 - 20 .}. 

3f» These interi'stitig convursafions nmtf'urto have tawn eotiied Iw 
Arabshah (tom. 1. c. HR. p, dW) QiS>,) from the eadhi und iustorlan 
Wm Schounah, a prinelpal actor. Vet how could ho bo alive t,oveuty • 
five years afterwards (DTlorbelat, iJ.7y2.) ? 
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lie hitrocliiecd himself into the city, under colour 
ltam»,-us f « ‘'•“‘•‘•N pcTaaiou-sly vi..- 

A. J><Uj>h luted the treaty; nnposod a oontri- 
ijjuion of ten iniilions of ^old ; mid 
animated his troops to cliastisc the posterity of 
those Syrians wlio had executed, or approved, 
the murder of the grandson of Mahomet. A 
lumily ivhieh had given honourable burial to 
the head of lloseiiu mid a colony of artificers, 
whom he sent to hdiour at Samarcand, were 
alone reserved in the general massacre; and, 
after a period of seven centuries, Damascus was 
redueeci to ashes, iiecmise a Tartar was moved 
by religious ^eal to avenge the blood of an 
Arab* I'he losses and fatigues of the cam- 
paign obliged Tiniour to renounce the con- 
quest of Palestine and h^gypt ; but in his return 
to the Euphrates, he delivered Aleppo to the 
flames; and justified his pious motive by the 
pardon and rcwartl of tvix) thousand sectaries of 
All, who \vere desirous to visit the tomb of bis 
son. I have expatiated on the personal anec- 
dotes w’hich mark the character of the Mogul 
and naLviad, ^ briefly mention, 36 

A^n. uoi/ that he erected on the ruins of Bag- 
“ ^ dad a pyramid of ninety thousand 
heads ; again visited Georgia ; encamped on tlie 
banks of the Araxes ; ami proclaimed his resolu- 
tion of marching against tiio Ottoman emperor. 
Conscious of the importance of the war, he col- 
lected his forces from every province ; eiglit 
hundred thousand men were enrolled on his 
military list ; 37 but the splendid commands of 
five, and ten, thousand horse, may be rather ex- 
pressive of the rank and pension of the chiefs, 
than of tlie genuine number of cflective sol- 
diers 38 In the pillage of Syria, the Moguls 
had acquired immense riches ; but the delivery 
of tiieir pay and arrears for seven years, more 
firmly attached them to the Imperial standard, 
invuies Buring this diversion of the Mo- 
AjiatoUa. gill arms, Bajazet had two years to 
A. D, im. collect his forces for a more serious 
encounter. They consisted of four hundred 
thousand horse and foot,3-^> whose merit and fide- 
lity were of an unequal complexion. We may 
discriminate the Jani 2 ;arit*s, w'ho have been gra- 
dually raised to an establishment of forty thou- 
sand men; a national cavalry, the Spahis of 
modern times ; twenty thousand cuirassiers of 
Europe, dad in black and impenetrable armour; 
the troops of Anatolia, whose princes had taken 
refuge in the camp of Timour; and a colony of 
Tartars, whom he had driven from Kipzak, and 
to whom Bajazet had assigned a settlement in 
the plains of Adrianople. The fearless confi- 
dence of the sultan urged him to meet his an- 

The marches and occupations of Timour between the Syrian and 
Ottfunan wars, are nufftisented by Sherefeildin (1. v. c. 29 —'13.) and 
Arabshah (torn. ii. c. lo—lS,). 

37 Tlds number of 800,00(1 was extracted by Arabshah, or rather 

by Khn Schounah, ex ratkmario Timuri, on the faitli of a Carixmian 
odicer (toui. i. c. (!8. p. aiul it is remarkable enouffh, that a 

({reek lusturiau (I’hranza, 1. 1 . c. 29.) fuUls no more than 20,0ti0 men. 

reckons 1 ,000,000 ; another Latin contemporary ((?J)nm. Tar- 
vlsianuvt), apud Muratori, tom. xjx. p. 800.) 1 ,10(),0fK) ; ami the enor- 
mous sum of l,f;oo,000 is attosteil by a German soldier, who wfw 
present at the battle of Atigora {hennelav, ad Ghalcondyl. Liil. p, 82.), 
Timour, in bis Tnstitutions, Jjas not dcij'ned to oalailato his troops, 
his subjects, or his revenues. 

38 A'whle latitude of non-effbetives was allowed by the Great Moftul 
for liis own pride and tin* bimetit of Ids officers. Ikiniier’s patron was 
renge-Hasiari, eommantler of .OOOO horse ; of wliich he maintalueci no 
more than riOO (Vkivaces, tom. U p. 288, 2H9.). 

39 Timour himselt lixes tU -iOtijOUO men tlie Ottoman army (Insti- 


tagonlsl:; and, as if he had chosen that spot for 
revenge, he displayed his banners near the ruins 
of the unfortunate Suvas. In the mean while, 
Timour moved from the Araxes through the 
countries of Armenia luid Anatolia; his bold- 
ness was secured by the wisest precautions ; his 
speed was guided by order and discipline ; and 
the woods, the mountains, and the rivei's, were 
diligently explored by tlie flying squadrons, who 
marked his road and preceded his standard. 
Firm in his plan of fighting in the heart of the 
Ottoman kingdom, he avoided their camp ; dex- 
terously inclined to the left ; occupied Caesarea; 
traversed the salt de.sert and the river Ilalys ; 
and invested Angora : while the sultan, iminovc- 
able and ignorant in his post, compared tlie 
Tartar swiftness to the crawling of a snail ; 
he returned on the wings of indignation to the 
i*elief of Angora; and as both generals were 
alike impatient for action, tlie plains round that 
city were the scene of a memorable Battle of 
battle, which has immortalised the 
glory of Timour and tlie shame of ‘-'iS- ’ 
Bajazet. For this signal victory the Mogul em- 
peror was indebted to himsell^ to the genius of 
the moment, and the discipline of thirty years, 
i He had improved the tactics, without violating 
I the manners, of his nation,^ 1 whose force still 
consisted in the missile w'capons, and rapid evo- 
lutions, of a numerous cavalry. From a single 
tixiop to a great army, the mode of attack wa.s 
the same; a foremost line first advanced to the 
charge, and was Ifeupported in a just order by 
the squadrons of the great vanguard. The ge- 
neral’s eye watched over the fleld, and at his 
command the front and rear of the right and left 
wings successively moved forwards in their se- 
veral divisions, and in a direct or oblique line : 
the enemy v;’'as pressed by eighteen or twenty 
attacks ; and each attack alfortled a chance of 
victory. If they all proved fruitless or unsuc- 
cessful, the occasion was worthy of the emperor 
himself, wdio gave the signal of advancing to 
the standard and main body, which he led in 
person.^^ But in the battle of Angora, the 
main body itself was supported, on the flanks 
and in the rear, by the bravest squadrons of the 
reserve, commanded by the sons and grandsons 
of Timour. The conqueror of Hindostan os- 
tentatiously showed a line of elephants, the tro- 
phies, rather than the instruments, of victory; 
the use of the Greek fire was familiar to the 
Moguls and Ottomans : but had they borrowed 
from Europe the recent invention of gunpowder 
and cannon, the artificial thunder, in the hands 
of either nation, must have turned the fortune 
of the day.‘^3 In that day Bajazet displayed the 

tuticHjs, P.153.) which Is reduced to 150,000 by Phrapza (1. 3. c. 29.), 
and swelled by the Gemiau soldier to 1,400,000. It is evident, that 
the Moguls were the more numerous. 

40 It may not lie useless to mark the distances between Angora and 
the neighbouring citiesj by the journeys of the caravans, each of twenty 
or twenty-five miles; to Smyrna xx. to Kiotahiax, to ikmrsax, to 
Cassarea viii, to Sinope x, to Nicoraedia ix, to Constantinople xU or xiil 
(see Tournefojt, Voyage au Levant, tora.ii. lettre xxi,), 

41 See the Systems of Tactics in the Institutions, which tlie English 
editors have illustrated with elaborate piatis (p. 373—407,), 

42 The sultan himself (says Timour) must tbm put the foot of 
courage into the stirrup of patience. A Tartar metaphor, which is 
lost in the English, hut preserved in the French, version of the Insti- 
tuteslp, 1S6,'I57,). 

4.3 The Greek fire, on Timonr’s side, is attested by Sherefeddin (l.v. 
C.47.) ; but Voltaire's strange suspicion, that some cannon, inscribed 
with Strang characters, must have been sent by that monarch to 
Delhi, Is temted by the uhivearsai Bllcnce of contempoiaries. 
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qualities of a soldier and a chief j but his genius 
sunk under a stronger asceudaut j and* from 
various motives, the greatest part of his troops 
failed him in the decisive moment. His rigour 
and avarice had provoked a mutiny among the 
Turks; and even his son Soliman too hastily 
withdrew from the field. The forces of Anatolia, 
loyal in their revolt, were drawn away to the 
banners of their lawful princes. His Tartar 
allies had been tempted by the letters and emis- 
saries of Timour ; who reproached tlieir ig- 
noble servitude under the slaves of their fathers ; 
and offered to their hopes the dominion of their 
new, or the liberty of their ancient, country. In 
the right wing of Bajazet the cuirassiers of Eu- 
rope charged, with faithful hearts and irresistible 
arms ; but these men of iron were soon^ broken 
by an artful flight and headlong pursuit : ^ and 
the Janizaries, alone, without cavalry or missile 
weapons, were encompassed by the circle of the 
Mogul hunters. Their valour was at length 
oppressed by heat, thirst, and the weight of 
numbers ; and the unfortunate sultan, afflicted 
witii the gout in his hands and feet, was trans- 
ported from the field on the fleetest of his horses. 

He was pursued and taken by the 
SfcvitTof titular khan of Zagatai ; and after 
B^azet. jjjg capture, and the defeat of the 
Ottoman powers, the kingdom of Anatolia sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, who planted his standard 
at Kiotahia, and dispersed on all sides^ the mi- 
nisters of rapine and destruction. Mirza Me- 
hemmed Sultan, the eldest and best beloved of 
his grandsons, was despatched to Boursa, with 
thirty tliousarid horse ; and such was his youthful 
ardour, that lie arrived with only four thousand 
at the gates of the capital, after performing in 
five days a march of two hundred and thirty 
miles. Yet fear is still more rapid in its course : 
and Soliman, the son of Bajazet, had already 
passed over to Europe with the royal treasure. 
The spoil, however, of the palace and city was 
immense : the inhabitants had escaped ; but the 
buildings, for the most part of wood, were re- 
duced to ashes. From Boursa, the grandson of 
Timour advanced to Nice, even yet a fair and 
flourishing city ; and the Mogul squadrons w^ere 
only stopped by the waves of tlie Propontis. 
The same success attended the other mirzas and 
emirs in their excursions : and Smyrna, defended 
by the zeal and courage of the Ehodian knights, 
alone deserved the presence of the emperor him- 
self. After an obstinate defence, the place w^as 
taken by storm ; all that breathed was put to 
the sw'ord ; and the heads of the Christian heroes 
were launched from the engines, on board of 
two carracks, or great ships of Europe, that rode 
at anchor in the harbour. The Moslems of Asia 
rejoiced in their deliverance from a dangerous 
and domestic foe, and a parallel was drawn be- 
tween the two rivals, by observing that Timour, 
in fourteen days, had reduced a fortress wduch 
bad sustained seven years the siege, or at least 
"the blockade, of Bajazet. 

44 Timour has dissembled this stKTet and Importaot 
■vrltb the Tartars, which Is indisputably tmoved by the Joint evidtsnee 
of the Arabian (tom. i. c. 47. p. Sill.), Turkish (Annal, lieanolav. 

and rersiart historians (IChoademlr, apud ITHerbidtit, 

'45 For the war of Anatolia or Roum, I add some hints In the In- 
stitutions, ’to the copious narratives of Shertsfeddlu (U v, c, 44~65.> 
and jfVrabshah (tom. iL c. 20 55.}. On this part only nf 


The trow cage, in W'hich Bajazet 
was imprisoned by Tamerlane, so ofiusw-on 
long and so often repeated as a 
moral lesson, is now reject ed as a fable by the 
modern writers, who smile at the vulgar cre- 
dulity. ^*5 They appeal with confulence to the 
Persian history of Sherofediliu A.li, which has 
been given to our cuiiosity in a French version, 
and from which 1 shall collect and ahriilge a 
more specious narrative of this memorable trans- 
action. No sooner wjis Timour in- disproved i.y 
formed that the captive Ottoman 
was at the door of his tent, than he Tijuour; 
graciously stepped forwards to receive him, seated 
him by his side, and mingled with just reproaches 
a soothing pity for his rank ami misfortune. 
Alas ! ** said the emperor, the decree of fate 
is now accomplished by your owm fault : it is 
« the web wdiich you have woven, the thorns of 
the tree wdiich your.self have planted, I wished 
to spare, and even to assist the champion of 
“ the Moslems : you braved our threats ; you 
despised our friendship ; you forced us to 
“ enter your kingdom with our invincible armies. 
“ Behold the event. Had you vanquished, I 
“ am not ignorant of the fate wdiicli you reserved 
“ for myself and my troops. But I di.sdain to 
“ retaliate : your life and honour are secure ; 

and I shall express my gratitude to God by 
** my clemency to man.” Tiie royal captive 
showed some signs of repentance, accepted tlie 
humiliation of a robe of honour, and embrueed 
with tears his son Mousa, who, at his request, 
was souglit and found among the captives of the 
field. The Ottoman princes were lodged in a 
splendid pavilion ; and the respect of the guards 
could be surpassed only by their vigilance. On 
the arrival of the haram from Boursa, Timour 
restored the queen Despina and her daughter to 
their father and husband; but he piously re- 
quired, that the Servian princess, who had 
hitherto been indulged in the profession of Chris- 
tianity, should embrace without delay the reli- 
gion of the prophet. In the feast of victoiy, to 
which Bajazet was invited, the Mogul emperor 
placed a crown on his head and a sccjitre in his 
hand, witli a solemn assurance of restoring him 
with an increase of glory to the throne of his 
ancestors. But the effect of this promise was 
disappointed by the sultan’s untimely deatli: 
amidst the care of the most skilful physicians, he 
expired of an apoplexy at Akshelir, the Antioch 
of Pisidia, about nine months after his defeat. 
The victor dropped a tear over his grave ; his body, 
with royal pomp, was conveyed to the mau.soleum 
wfliich he had erected at Boursa; and his son 
Mousa, after receiving a rich present of gold and 
jewels, of horses and arms, was invested by a 
patent in red ink with the kingdom of Anatolia. 

Such is the portrait of a generous contjueror, 
which has been extracted from his owm memo- 
rials, and dedicated to his son and grandson, 
nineteen years after his decease and, at a 
time when the truth was remembered by thou- 

hlsttxry. Jt is Inwftil to quote Ihe Turks {('anteinir, p, Annul. 

, liinmclav, ju 52i')- 522.) uml the tireekn ( rhr.inir,u, I. i. c. 2U. IlucaiS, 
C,!.-)--!?. Chalcomlyles, 1. HI-), 

46 The M;eptichn» of Voltaire {Essai suv I’lIiNtoire (ithKlwh?, c. SS.) 
toready on thk, 03 on every weasion, to rqjetrt a nH)\iuhu- taU*, and to 
dlrainitih the maKnitiule of vice and virtue; and on niosd oec.ihiorw bia 
incredulity is reanonable. 

47 See the History of ShorefedOm (1. v. c. -W. 52, 53. 51?, GO.) Tim 
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sands, a manifest falsehood would have implied 
a satire on his real conduct. Weighty indeed 
is this evidence, adopted by all the Fersian his- 
tories ; yet dattery, more especially in the 
East, is base and audacious ; and the harsh and 
ignominious treatment of Bajazet is attested by 
a chain of witnesses, some of whom shall be 
produced in the order of their time and country. 
aitcKtwi, 1 . by 1* Fhe reader has not forgot the 
the i-Vciirh; garrisoii of French, whom the mar- 
shal Boucicault left behind him for the defence 
of C’onsfaiitinople, They were on tlie spot to 
receive the earliest and most faithful intelligence 
** of the overthrow of their great adversary j and 
it is more than probable, that some of them ac- 
companied the Greek embassy to the camp of 
Tamerlane. From their account, the hardships 
of the prison and death of Bajazet are affirxnecl 
by the marshal’s servaxxt and historian, within 
2. by oie distance of seven years. 2, The 
Jtuiijuia; naiuc of Poggius the Italian is 
deservedly famous among the revivers of learning 
in the fifteenth century. His elegant dialogue 
on the vicissitudes of fortune '’^ was composed 
iti his fiftieth year, twenty-eight years after the 
Turkish victory of Tamerlane ; whom he 
celebrates as not inferior to the illustrious bar- 
barians of antiquity. Of his exploits and dis- 
cipline Poggius was informed l)y several ocular 
witnesses; nor does he forget an example so 
apposite to in's theme as the Ottoman monarch, 
whom the Scythian confined like a wild beast in 
an iron cage, and exhibited a spectacle to Asia. 

I inigiit add the autliority of two luilian chro- 
nicles, perhaps of an earlier date, wliich would 
pi*ove at leiist that the same story, wdxetlier false 
or true, was imported into Europe with the first 
-» » . tidings of the ret^olution. ‘*’3 3. At 

le ra s, when Poggius flourished 

at Rome, Ahmed Ebn Arabshah composed at 
Damascus the florid and malevolent history of 
Timour, for which he had collected materials in 
his journeys over Turkey and Tartary. s i With- 
out any possible correspondence between the 
Latin and the Arabian writer, they agree in the 
fact of the iron cage ; and their agreement is a 
striking proof of their common veracity. Ah- 
med Arabshah likewise relates another outrage, 
which Bajazet endured, of a more domestic and 
tender nature. His indiscreet mention of 
women and divorces was deeply resented by the 
jealous Tartar : in the feast of victory, the wdne 
was served by female cupbearers, and the sultan 
belield his own concubines and wives con- 
founded among the slaves, and exposed without 

work was fliiishod at Shiraz, in the year 142*1, anU dedicated to sultan, 
Ibrahim, the son of Sharokh, the son of Tiraour, who reigned in Far- 
sistan in his father’s lifetime. 

4S After the yerusal of Ivlmndemir, Ebn Schounah, &c. the learned 
D’Herbelot {BLbliot, Orientate, i).8S2.) may affirm, that this fable is 
not mentioned in the mo.st authentic histories; but his denial of die 
visible testimony of Arabshah, leaves some room to suspect his ac- 
: , curacy. 

4!) Kt fut lui mf^me (liitjazef) pris, et mend en prison, en latmelle 
mourvit de tiura nmrtJ Menioiros de lloucicault, part. i. c. 37. These 
memoirs were composed while tlie marshal was still governor of 
trenoa, from whence he was expelled In the year 1409, by a popular 
insiuTeetion (Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. xU. p. 473, 474.). 

SO Tlte reader will lind a satisfactory account of the Uth and writ- 
ings of Poggius, in the Poggiana, an entertaining work of M- I^enfant, 
and in the liibliothtfca Latina Media* et Infima* AStatls of l^'abricius 
(tom. V. p.3l)S— 308.). Poggius was born in the year 1380, and died 
in 1469. 

61 The dialogue de Varletate Fortun.-n (of which a complete and 
elegant edition has been published at Paris in 1723, in 'ko,), was 
composed a short time ttefore the death of pope Martin V. {p. 5.), and 
ccaasequently about the t;nd of the year 1430. 

62 See a spleiulid and ebKiuent encomium of Tamerlane, p. 38—30. 
ipse enira novi (says Poggius) qui fucre iu gjus eastris - - . . Kcgein 


a veil to the eyes of intemperance. To escape 
a similar indignity, rit is said, that his successors, 
except in a single instance, have abstained from 
legitimate nuptials; and the Ottoman practice 
and belief, at least in tlie sixteenth century, is 
attested by the observing Busbeqiuus,55 ambas- 
Siidor fi'om the court of Vienna to the great 
SoHman, 4. Such is the separ- . 
ation of language, that the testi- 
mony of a Greek is not less independent than 
that of a Latin or an Arab. I suppress the 
names of Chalcondyles and Ducas, who flou- 
rished in a later period, and who speak in a less 
positive tone; but more attention is due to 
George Phranza,^® protoveatiare of the last em- 
perors, and who was bom a year before the 
battle of Angora. Twenty-two yeiws after that 
event, he was sent ambassador to Amurath tlie 
Second ; and the historian miglit converse wfith 
some veteran janizaries, who had been made 
prisoners with the sultan, and had themselves 

seen him in his ix'on cage. 5. The , , 

1 . . j . ® . 6. by the Turks, 

last evidence, ni every sense, is 

that of the Turkish annals, which have been 
consulted or transcribed by Leunclavius, Po- 
cock, and Cantemir.^7 They unanimously de- 
plore the captivity of the iron cage ; and some 
credit may be allowed to national historians, 
who cannot stigmatise tlie Tartar without un- 
covering the shame of their king and country. 

From these opposite premises, a proMMe c«i. 
fair and moderate conclusion may ciusiou. 
be deduced. I am satisfied that Slierefeddin Ali 
has faithfully described the first ostentatious 
interview, in w'hich tlie conqueror, w'hose spirits 
were harmonised by success, affected the cha- 
racter of generosity. But his mind was insen- 
sibly alienated by the unseasonable arrogance of 
Bajazet; the comiflaints of his enemies, tlie 
Anatolian princes, were just and vehement; 
and Timour betrayed a design of leading his 
royal captive in triumph to Samarcand. An 
attempt to facilitate his escape, by digging a 
mine under the tent, provoked the Mogul em- 
peror to impose a harsher restraint ; and in his 
perpetual marches, an iron cage on a wagon 
might be invented, not as a wanton insult, but 
as a rigorous precaution. Timour had read in 
some fabulous history a similar treatment of 
one of his predecessors, a king of Persia; and 
Bajazet was condemned to represent the person, 
and expiate the guilt, of the Roman Caesar, 

But the strength of his mind and Death of Ba- 
body fainted under the trial, and a. 1 ^ 1403 , 
his premature death might, with- Marchs. 


vivum cepltj cave^qae in modum ferae inclusum per omnem A Siam 
circamtulit egregium admirandumaue spectaculum fortunae. 

63 The Chronlcon Tarvisianimi fin Muratori, Script- Eenim Ita- 
licarum, tom. xix. p. 800.), and the Atinales Kstenses (tom. xviii. 
p, 974.). The two authors, Andrea de Redusiis de Quero, and James 
de Delayto, were Iwth ooritemporaries, and both chancellors, the one 
of Trevigi, the other of Ferrara. The evidence of the forma: is the 
mostposldve. 

64 See Arabshah, tom. U- c. 28. 34. He travellcxl in regiones Ru- 
mmas* A. H. 8.39 (A. D. 1435, July 27.), tom. ii. c. 2. u. 13. 

66 Busbequlus in Legatjone Turcicfl, epist. i. p. 62. Yet his respect- 
able aathonty is somewhat shakai by the subsequent majTiages of 
Amurath II. with a Servian, and of Mahomet II. with an Asiatic, 
princess (Canterair,p.83. 93.). 

56 the testimony of George Phranza (1. i. c. 29.), and his life 
in Hanefcius {de Script, %zant. pars i. c. 40. ). Chalcondyles and Ducaa 
speak in general terms of Ba)azet’s chairs. 

67 Annales Ijeunclav. p. 321 . Pocock, Prolegomen. ad Abulpharag. 
Dynast- Cantemir,p. 55. 

68 A Sapor* king rf Peareia, had been made prisoner, and enclosed 
in the figure of a cow’s hide by fliaximian or Galerius Ca*sar. Such 
is the fable related by Eutychhts (Annai. tom. i. p. 421 . vers. Pocock ). 
The Tecollection nf the true history (Decline and Pali, &c. n. MO- 
WS. will teach us to appreciate the knowledge of the Orientals of the 
ages which pieoede the H^lra. 
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out injustice, be ascribed to the severity of 
Timour. He warred not with the dead; a tear 
and a sepulchre were all that he could bestow^ 
on a captive who was delivered from his power ; 
and if Mousa, the son of Bajaxet, was permitted 
to reign over the ruins of Boursa, the greatest 
part of the province of Anatolia had been 
restored by the conqueror to their lawful so- 
vereigns. 

Term of the From the Irtish and Volga to 
Timour?*^^ the Persian Gulf'i and from the 
A. D. 1103. Ganges to Damascus and the Ar- 
chipelago, Asia was in the hand of Timour ; his 
armies were invincible, his ambition was bound- 
less, and his zeal might aspire to conquer and 
convert the Cliristian kingdoms of the West, 
which already trembled at Hs name. He 
touched the utmost verge of the land ; but an 
insuperable, though narrow, sea rolled between 
the two continents of Europe and Asia; ^-^ and 
the lord of so many tomans^ or myriads, of 
horse, was not master of a single galley. The 
two passages of the Bosphorus and Hellespont, 
of Constantinople and Gallipoli, were possessed, 
the one by the Christians, the other by the 
Turks. On this great occasion, they forgot the 
difference of religion, to act with union and 
firmness in, the common cause : the double 
straits were guarded with ships and fortifica- 
tions; and they separately withheld the ti*ans- 
ports which Timour demanded of either nation, 
under the pretence of attacking their enemy. 
At the same time they soothed his pride with 
tributary gifts and suppliant embassies, and 
prudently tempted him to retreat with the ho- 
nours of victory. Soliman, the son of Bajazet, 
implored his clemency for his father and him- 
self ; accepted, by a red patent, the investiture 
of the kingdom of Romania, which he already 
held by the sword ; and reiterated his ardent 
wish, of casting himself in person at the feet of 
the king of the world. The Greek emperor 60 
(either John or Manuel) submitted to pay the 
same tribute which iie had stipulated with the 
Turkish sultan, and ratified the treaty by an 
oath of allegiance, from which he could absolve 
his conscience so soon as the Mogul arms had 
retired from Anatolia. But the fears and fancy 
of nations ascribed to tlie ambitious Tamerlane 
a new design of vast and romantic compass ; a 
design of subduing Egypt and Africa, marcliing 
from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, entering 
Europe by the Straits of Gibraltar, and, after 
imposing his yoke on the kingdoms of Christ- 
endom, of returning home by the deserts of 
Russia and Tartary. This remote, and perhaps 
imaginary, danger was averted by the submis- 
sion of the sultan of Egypt : the lionours of the 
prayer and the coin, attested at Cairo the su- 
premacy of Timour ; and a rare gift of a girujfls 
or camelopard, and nine ostriches, represented 
at Samarcand the tribute of the African world. 
Our imagination is not less astonished by the 

59 Arahshah r.SS.) describes, like a c\jrlou» txaveller, the 

Btraits or Oauqjali and Constantinople, To acquire a Just Idea of 
these events, I have compared the narrative# and prejuaicc# of the 

Turks, Greeks, and Arabians. The Spanish ambeseadtar 
mentton# this hostile union of the Cluistiatm ana Octomims (Vie de 

60 Since the name of OfKsar had been trtmgieTMd to the sttltsm of 
Koura, the Greek princes of Oonstantinople (Sherefed^n, t. v. c. S4,3 
were confounded with the Christian lor&t of Galllpoii, ’XTiesssdonitm, 
&o. under the tide of TeMhur, >vhirh is derived by cStrupaod icm the 
genitive tw Kv/fiAv (L'antomiv, p. 5L), 

; ” , 


portrait of a Mogul, who, in his camp, before 
Smyrna, meditates, and almost accoiiiiilishes, 
tlie invasion of the Chinese empire. 6 1 Tioiour 
was urged to this enterprise by national honour 
and religious zeal. The torrents which he had 
shed of Musulinan blood could he ex}>iate<l only 
by an equal destniction of the infidels ; and as 
he now stood jit the gates of paradise, he might 
best secure his glorious entrance by demolishing 
the idols of China, founding moschs in every 
city, anti establishing the )}rofession of faith in 
one God, and his projihet jMaliomet. The 
recent expulsion of the house of Zingis was an 
insult on the IMogul name ; and the disorders 
of the empire afforded the fairest opportunity 
for revenge. The illustrious Hongvoii, founder 
of the dynasty of Ming<, died four years before 
the battle of Angora ; and bis grandson, a weak 
and unfortunate youth, was burnt in his palace, 
after a million of Chinese had perished in the 
civil war,6'^ Before he evacuated Anatolia, Ti- 
mour despatched beyond the Sihoon a numerous 
army, or rather colony, of his old and new sub- 
jects, to open the road, to subdue the Pagan 
Calmiicks and IMungals, and to found cities and 
magazines in the desert; and, by tlie diligence 
of his lieutenant, he soon received a perfect map 
and description of the unknown regions, from 
the source of tlie Irtish to the wall of China. 
During these preparations, the emperor achieved 
the final conquest of Georgia; passed the winter 
on the hanks of the A raxes ; {qipeased tlie 
troubles of Persia ; and slowly returned to his 
capital, after a campaign of tour years and nhio 
months. 

On the throne of Samarcand,63 Hi> triumph at 
he displayed, in a short repose, his 
magnificence and power; listened jv’nlYkw 
to the complaints of the people; Jaouarys.* 
distributed a just measure of rewards and 
punishments ; employed his riches in the archi- 
tecture of palaces and temples; and gave au- 
dience to the ambassadors of Egypt, Arabia, 
India, Tiirtary, Russia, and Spain, tiie last of 
whom presented a suit of tapestry which eclipsed 
the pencil of the Oriental artists, llie inarriugc 
of six of the emperor’s gi-andsons -was esteemed 
an act of religion as well as of paternal tender- 
ness ; and the pomp of the ancient caliphs was 
revived in tiieir iiupiiiils. They were celebrated 
in the gardens of Canighul, decorated with 
innumerahie tents and pavilions, which displayed 
tlie luxury of a great city, and the spoils of a 
victorious camp. Whole forests were cut down 
to supply fuel for the kitchens ; the plain was 
spread with pyramids of meat, and vases of 
every liquor, to which thousands of guests 
were courteously invited : the orders of the 
state, and tlie nations of the earth, were mar- 
shalled at tlie royal bampiot ; nor w'ere the 
ambassadors of Europe (says the haughty Per- 
sian) excluded from the feast; since even (he 
casm, the smallest of fish, find their place in 

61 See SherefwliUn, 1. v. «. I., who marks, in a just itinerary, Oj* 
toad to Chimi, which Arabshah (tain. ii. c. 33.) jiaiuts in vnguo and 
irhotorictti colours. 

62 “ . — 
tiona 

folio 

Gutoos, Hist, des Hum, tom- 1. p. 71, 72. 

63 For the return, trium]ih, and death of Timour, see Slierefcddin, 
tU Vl. c. 1--30.) and Axabshtdi (tom. ii. c. 
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the ocean. Xhe public joy was testified by 
illuminations and masquerades; tite ti*ades of 
Samarcand passed in review; and every trade 
was emulous to execute some quaint device, 
some marvellous pageant, with the materials of 
their peculiar art. After the marnage-contracts 
had been ratified by the cadhis, tlie bridegrooms 
and tlieir brides retired to the nuptial chambers ; 
nine limes, according to the Asiatic fashion, 
they were dressed and undressed; and at each 
change of apparel, pearls and rubies W'ere 
showered on their heads, and contemptuously 
abandoned to their attendants. A generaWndul- 
gcnce was proclaimed : every law was relaxed, 
every pleasure was allowed ; the people was free, 
the sovereign was idle ; and the historian of 
Timour may remark, that, after devoting fifty 
years to the attainment of empire, the only happy 
period of his life were the two months in which he 
ceased to exercise his power. But he was soon 
awakened to the cares of government and wai'. 
The standard was unfurled for the invasion of 
China ; the emirs made their report of two hun.- 
dred thousand, the select and veteran soldiers of 
Iran and Touran ; their baggage and provisions 
w^ere transported by five hundred great wagons, 
and an immense train of horses and camels ; and 
the troops might prepare for a long absence, 
since more than six months were employed in 
the tranquil journey of a caravan from Samar- 
cand to Pekin. Neither age, nor the severity of 
tlie winter, could retard the impatience of Ti- 
mour: he mounted on horseback, passed the 
Sihoon on the ice, marched seventy-six para- 
sangs, three hundred miles, from his capital, and 
pitched his last camp in the neighbourhood of 
Otrar, where he was expected by tlie angel of 
liis d«>ath on the death. Fatigue, and the indiscreet 
water, accelerated the 
April I. progress of his fever ; and the con- 
queror of Asia expired in 'the seventieth year of 
his age, thirty-five years after he had ascended 
the throne of Zagatai. His designs were lost ; 
his armies were disbanded ; China wtis saved ; 
and fourteen years after his decease, the most 
powerful of his children scut an embassy of 
friendship and commerce to the court of Pekin/’S 

Character and The fame of Tim Oil r has per- 
mevitsofTimoux. and West; his 

posterity is still invested with the Imperial itiief 
and the admiration of his subjects, who revered 
him almost as a deity, may be justified in some 
degree by the praise or confession of his bitterest 
enemies. Although he was lame of an hand 
and foot, his form and stature were not un- 
worthy of his rank ; and his vigorous health, so 
essential to himself and to the world, was corro- 
borated by temperance and exercise. In his 
familiar discourse he was grave and modest, 
and if he was ignorant of the Arabic language, 
he sjioke with fluency and elegance the Persian 
and Turkish idioms. It was his delight to con- 

(M Khexefedttin (1. vi. c. 21.) mejitions tho luiiliassadors of one of th© 
most potwt itoveyelgiiis of Kurope. We know that it wast Heiwy III. 
king of (histile; ana the ciu-ions xclation of hh two einbafwies is still 
extant ( M arlana, I! ist. H ispan. 1. xix. c. 11 . tom. ii. p. r)20, 3o0. A-vex- 
tiiistnnent h rllist. de Tinuir Boo, p. 28—53.). I’li ere appears likewise 
to have Iwien some comispondencc hetween the Mognt emperor and 
ttie court of CharU*^ VII. king of p'rance (Hisloiro de P'rance, jiar 
Velty et Vlllamt, tom. xii. p. .530.). 

f)5 See til© translation of the Persian account of tlieir embassy, a 
curious and original piece U« the ivth pari of the delations de Theve- 
not). They nrtfseuted the emperor of China with au old horse which 
Timour had formerly rode. It was in tlxe year 1-119 that tliey departed 


verse with the learned on topics of history and 
science ; and the amusement of his leisure hours 
was the game of chess, w'hich he improved or 
coiTupted with new refinements. *57 In his re- 
ligion, he was a zealous, though not perhaps an 
orthodox, Musulman but his sound under- 
standing may tempt us to believe, that a super- 
stitious reverence for omens and prophecies, for 
saints and asti’ologers, was only affected as an 
instrument of policy. In the government of a 
vast empire, he stood alone and absolute, with- 
out a rebel to oppose his power, a favourite to 
seduce his affections, or a minister .to mislead 
his judgment. It was his firmest maxim, that 
whatever might be the consequence, the word of 
the prince should never be disputed or recalled ; 
but his foes have maliciously observed, that the 
commands of anger and destruction were more 
strictly executed than those of beneficence and 
favour. His sons and grandsons, of whom 
Timour left six and thirty at his decease, were 
his first and most submissive subjects ; and 
w’henever they deviated from their duty, they 
W’ere corrected, according to the law’s of Zingis, 
with the bastinade, and afterwards restored to 
honour and command. Perhaps his heart w’as 
not devoid of the social virtues ; perhaps he was 
not incapable of loving his friends and pardon- 
ing his enemies ; but the rules of morality are 
founded on the public interest ; and it may be 
suflScient to applaud the whdo^n of a monarch, 
for the liberality by which he is not impoverished, 
and for the justice by which he is strengthened 
and enriched. To maintain the harmony of 
authority and obedience, to chastise the proud, 
to protect the weak, to reward the deserving, to 
banish vice and idleness from his dominions, to 
secure the traveller and merchant, to restrain the 
depredations of the soldier, to cherish the labours 
of the husbandman, to encourage industry and 
learning, and, by an equal and moderate assess- 
ment, to increase the revenue, without increasing 
the taxes, are indeed the duties of a prince; but, 
in the dischai*ge of these duties, he finds an 
ample and immediate recompence. Timour 
might boast, that, at his accession to the throne, 
Asia W’as the prey of anarchy and rapine ; whilst 
under his prosperous monarchy, a child, fearless 
and unhurt, might carry a purse of gold from 
the East to the West. Such was his confidence 
of merit, that from this reformation he derived 
an excuse for his victories, and a title to universal 
dominion. The four following observations will 
serve to appreciate his claim to the public grati- 
tude ; and perhaps we shall conclude, that the 
Mogul emperor w’as rather the scourge than the 
benefactor of mankind. 1. If some partial dis- 
orders, some local oppressions, w'ere healed by 
the sw’ord of Timour, the remedy was far more 
pernicious than the disease. By their rapine, 
cruelty, and discord, the petty tyrants of Persia 
might afilict their subjects; but whole nations 

from the court of Herat, to which place they returned in 1422 from 
I*eHn. 

m FVom Anahshah, tom. ii. c. 05- The bright or softer colours are 
borrowed from Sherefeddin, U’Herbelot, and the Institutions. 

67 His new system was multiplied from S'i pieces and 64 squares to 
lid pieces and XlOor 150 squares: but, except in his court, the old 
game has been thought sumcientiy elaborate. Tlve Mogul ernneror 
was rather pleased than hurt with the victory of a subject : a chess- 
player will ^1 the value ttf this encoroimn ! „ „ 

fiS See Sherefeddin, U v. c. 15. 25. Arabshah (tom. u. c, 96. p. 801, 
803.) reproves the impiety of Timour and the Moguis, who almost 
preferred to dm Koran the Yum, or Law of Ziugls (cui Ueus male- 
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were crushed under the footsteps of the reformer. 
The ground which had been occupied by flou- 
rishing cities, was often marked by his abominable 
ti'ophies, by columns, or pyramids, of human 
heads. Astracan, Carizme, Delhi, Ispaltan, 
Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, 
and a thousand others, were sacked, or burnt, or 
utterly destroyed, in his prcHenco, and by his 
troops; and perhaps his conscience would have 
been startled, if a priest or philosopher had 
dared to number the millions of victims whom 
he had sacrxftcod to the establishment of peace 
and order. 2. His most destructive wars were 
rather inroads than conquests. He invaded 
Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, Hindostan, Syria, 
Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, without a hope 
or a desire of preserving those distant provinces. 
From thence he departed laden with spoil ; but 
he left behind him neither troops to awe the 
contumacious, nor magistrates to protect the 
obedient, natives. When he had broken the 
fabric of their ancient government, he abandoned 
them to the evils which his invasion had aggra- 
vated or caused, nor were these evils compensated 
by any present or possible benefits. 3. The 
kingdoms of Transoxiana and Persia were the 
proper field wdiich he laboured to cultivate and 
adorn, as the perpetual inheritance of his family. 
But his peaceful labours were often interrupted, 
and sometimes blasted, by the absence of the 
conqueror. While he triumphed on the Volga 
or the Ganges, his servants, and even his sons, 
forgot their master and their duty. The public 
and private injuries were poorly redressed by the 
tardy rigour of enquiry and punishment ; and we 
must be content to praise the Institutions of Ti- 
mom-, as the specious idea of a perfect monarchy. 
4. Whatsoever might be the ble^isings of his ad- 
ministration, they evaporated with his life. To 
reign, rather than to govern, was the ambition of \ 

his children and grandchildren ; 70 the enemies of 

each other and of the people. A fragment of the 
emigre was upheld with some glory by Sharokli, 
his youngest son ; but after his decease, tlie scene 
was again involved in darkness and blood ; and 
before the end of a century, Transoxiana and 
Persia were trampled by the Usbeks from tlie 
north, and the Turkmans of the black and white 
sheep. The race of Timour w'ould have been 
extinct, if an hero, his descendant in the fifth 
degree, had not fled before the Usbek amis to 
tlie conquest of Hindostan. His successors (the 
great Moguls) 7 1 extended their sway from the 
mountains of Cashmir to Cape Comorin, and 
from Candahar to the Gulf of Bengal. Since 
the reign of Aurungzebe, their empire has been 
dissolved; their treasures of Delhi have been 
rifled by a l^ersian robber; and tlie richest of 
their kingdoms is now possessed by a company 
of Christian merchants, of a remote island in 
the Northern Ocean. 

cticat) ; nctr will he helievc that Sharofch had aholkhcd the use and 
authority of that Pagan code. 

65} Hesidoa the bloody prvssagea of this narrative, I must refw to an 
ajitiolpation in chap, xxxiv of the Decline and Pail, which In a 
single note (p. 530. note 25.) accumulates near 3tH),(K)0 heads of the 
monttroenta of his cruelty. Except hi Rowe's play on the fifth 
pvMbcx, I did not expect to Irear of Timour^ amtahle moderafton 
preface, p. 7.). , Yet I can excuse a eenerou* en&uslasw i» 

, and still more in the editor, of the insHlntum** 
ult the last chapters of Sherefeddin and Arabshalx, and 
dea Huns, tom. iv, I. xx.), Jhraseris mwtory of 
The story of Timour’s dosoendaata is im- 



Far different was the fate of the civii umwofthe 
Ottoman monarchy. The niassy i>. uilf* 
trunk was bent to the ground, but 
no sooner did the hurricane pass away, than it 
again r<).sc with fresh vigour, and more lively 
vegetation. When Timour, in every sense, had 
evacuated Anatolia, lie left the cities without a 
palace, a treasure, or a king. The open country 
w^as overspread with hordes of shepherds and 
robbers of Tartar or Turkman origin ; the re- 
cent conquests of Bajazet were restored to the 
emirs, one of whom, in base revenge, demolislied 
his sepulchre ; and his five sons w'ere eager, by 
civil discord, to consume the remnant of tlieir 
patrimony. I shall enumerate their names in 
the order of their age and actions.?'^ L It is 
doubtful, whether I relate the story 
of the true Mustapha, or of an im- * 
postor who personated that lost prince. He 
fought by his fatheris side in the battle of An- 
gora: but when the captive sultan w'us permitted 
to enquire for his children, Mousa alone could 
be found ; and the Turkish historians, the slaves 
of the triumphant faction, are persuaded that 
his brother was confounded among the slain. 
If Mustapha escaped from that disastrous field, 
he was concealed twelve years from his friends 
and enemies ; till he emerged in Thessaly, and 
was hailed by a numerous party, as the son and 
successor of Bajazet. His first defeat would 
have been his last, liad not the true, or fidse, 
Mustapha been saved by the Greeks, and re- 
stored, after the decease of his brother ISIuhomet, 
to liberty and empire. A degenerate mind 
seemed to argue his spurious birth ; and if, on 
the throne of Adrianople, he wa.s adored as 
the Ottoman sultan, his flight, his fetters, and 
an ignominious gibbet, delivered the impostor to 
popular contempt. A similar character and 
claim was asserted by several rival pretenders ; 
thirty persons are said to have suffered under 
the name of Mustapha; and these frequent 
executions may perhaps insinuate, that the 
Turkish court was not perfectly secure of the 
deatli of the lawful prince. 2. After 2 Isa* 
his father’s captivity, Isa 73 reigned ‘ 
for some time in tlic neighbourhood of Angora, 
Sinope, and the Black Sea ; and his ambassadors 
were dismissed from the presence of Timour 
with fair promises and honourable gifts. But 
their master was soon deprived of hi.s province 
and life, by a jealous brother, the sovereign of 
Amasia ; and the final event suggested a pious 
allu.sion, that the law of I\Ioses and Je.sus, of 
Isa and Jifousa, had been abrogated by the 
greater Mahomjst, 3. SoUman is not 3 ^ soiim.w 
numbered in the li.st of the Turkish a.d. mo/ 
emperors; yet he checked the vie- 
torious progress of the Moguls ; and after their 
departure, united for a wdiile the thrones of 
Adrianople and Boursa. In war he was brave, 

perfectly toldi and tltc second nnd third pm-ts of ShOTcft-ddin aru 
■ unknown, . , ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■, ■ • 

71 Shah Alhinjjthe present is in tlu'foiirtwnth deKreefmjn 

Thnour, by Miran Shah, his tlurd son. Keu thu second vobune of 
Dow’s History of Hindostan. 

72 The dvil wars, from the death of Bajaxet to that of Mustaplm, 
we rdat^j according to the Turks, by Demoirltis Cantenilr (p. oH— 

Of tlie (Jreeka, CJlmleondyles (l. fv. and v.), ri\ratr/,.t (i. t c. 30 
aHdDttcaa(c.l 8 — 27‘)> Uie last is the most copious aitd best 
Intomed. 

73 Arahshah, tom. ii. c, 26, whose testimony on this occasion 1« 
wclffhty and vwuable. The existence of Isa {mifcnown to the Turkai) 
is likewise confirmed by bhtarefifddin ( 1 . v, c. 57 ,). 
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active, and fortunate : his courage was softened eight years of his sole and peaceful reign were 

by clemency ; but it was likewise inflamed by usefully employed in banishing the vices of civil 

presumption, and corrupted by intemperance discord, and restoring on a firmer basis the fabric 

and idleness. He relaxed the nerves of discipline, of the Ottoman monarchy. His last care was the 

in a government where either the subject or the choice of two vizirs, Bajazet and Ibrahim, 7* who 

sovereign must continually tremble : his vices might guide the youth of his son Amurath ; and 

alienated the chiefs of the army and the law; such was, their union and prudence, 
and his daily drunkenness, so contemptible in a that they concealed above forty days 

prince and a man, was doubly odious in a dis- the emperor’s deatli, till the arrival 9- 

ciple of the prophet In the slumber of intoxi- of his successor in the palace of Boursa. A new 

cation he was surprised by his brother Mousa ; war was kindled in Europe by the prince, or 

and as he fled from Adrianople towards the impostor, Mustapha ; the first vizir lost his 

Byzantine capital, Soliman was overtaken and armyancVliis head; but the more fortunate Ibra- 

slain in a bath, after a reign of seven years and him, whose name and family are still revered, 

4. Mousa, ten months. 4. The investiture of extinguished the last pretender to the throne of 

A. I). 14 10 ; jyiQusa degraded him as the slave of Bajazet, and closed the scene of domestic hostility, 

the Moguls: his tributary kingdom of Anatolia In these conflicts, the wisest 
was confined within a narrow limit, nor could Turks, and indeed the body of the Stoman” Se. 

his broken militia and empty treasury contend nation, were strongly attached to 

with the hardy and veteran bands of the so- the unity of the empire ; and Romania and Ana- 

vereign of Romania. Mousa fled in disguise tolia, so often torn asunder by private ambition, 

from the palace of Boursa ; traversed the Pro- were animated by a strong and invincible tend- 

pontis in an open boat; wandered over the ency of cohesion. Their efforts might have 

Walachian and Servian hills ; and after some instructed tlie Christian powers ; and had they 

vain attempts, ascended the throne of Adrianople, occupied, with a confederate fleet, the Straits of 

so recently stained with the blood of Soliman. Gallipoli, the Ottomans, at least in Europe, 

In a reign of three years and a half, his troops must have been speedily annihilated. But the 

%vere victorious against the Christians of Hun- schism of the West, and the factions and wars of 

gary and the Morea ; but Mousa was ruined France and England, diverted the Batins from 

by his timorous disposition and unseasonable this generous enterprise : they enjoyed the pre- 
clemency. After resigning the sovereignty of sent respite, w'ithout a thought of futurity ; and 

Anatolia, he fell a victim to the perfidy of his were often tempted by a momentary interest to 

ministers, and the superior ascendant of his serve the common enemy of their religion. A 

6. Mahomet I. Mahomet. 5. The final colony of Genoese, 76 which had been planted at 

victory of Mahomet was the just Phoca'a"? on the Ionian coast, was enriched by 

~ * recompence of his prudence and the lucrative monopoly of alum; 78 and their 

moderation. Before his father’s captivity, the tranquillity, under the Turkish empire, was 

royal youth had been intrusted with the govern- secured by the anmtal payment of tribute. In 

ment of Amasia, thirty days’ journey from Con- the last civil war of the Ottomans, the Genoese 

stantinople, and the Turkish frontier against the governor, Adorno, a bold and ambitious youth, 

Christians of Trebizond and Georgia, The embraced the party of Amurath; and under- 

castle, in Asiatic warfare, was esteemed im- took, with seven stout galleys, to transport him 

pregnable ; and the city of Amasia, 74 which is from Asia to Europe. The sultan and five Imn- 

equally divided by the river Iris, rises on either dred guards embarked on boai'd the admiral’s 

side in the form of an amphitheatre, and repre- ship, which was manned by eight hundred of the 

sents on a smaller scale tlie image of Bagdad. bravest Franks. His life and liberty were in 

In his rapid career, Timour appears to have their hands; nor can we, without reluctance, 

overlooked this obscure and contumacious angle applaud the fidelity of Adorno, who, in the 

of Anatolia ; and Mahomet, without provoking midst of tlie passage, knelt before him, and 

the conqueror, maintained his silent independ- gratefully accepted a discharge of his axi'ears of 

ence, and chased from the province the last tribute. They landed in sight of Mustapha and 

stragglers of tlie Tartar host. Pie relieved him*. Gallipoli ; two thousand Italians, armed with 

self from the dangerous neighbourhood of Isa ; lances and battle-axes, attended Amurath to the 

but in the contests of their more powerful conquest of Adrianople ; and this venal service 

brethren, his firm neutrality was respected ; till, was soon repaid by the ruin of the commerce 

after the triumph of Mousa, he stood forth the and colony of Phocsea. 

heir and avenger of the unfortunate Soliman. • If Timour had generously state of the 

Mahomet obtained Anatolia by treaty, and Ro- marched at the request, and to the Greek empife.^ 

mania by arms ; and the soldier who presented relief, of the Greek emperor, he 

him with the head of Mousa, was rewarded as might be entitled to the praise and gratitude of 

the benefactor of his king and country. The the Christians. 79 But a Musulman, who carried 

74 Arahsliah, loc. cifat. Abulfeda, Geoffraph. tab. xvii. p. 302. Geofrraphical Index of his last and learned French translator, M* 

BuHlxxnuus. epist. i. ]i. 9(i, 97. in Itinere t'. V. et Ainasiano. Ijarrneir {tom- vii. p. 299.). 

75 ’Che virtues of Jlmihim are praised by a contemporary Greek 78 Thoesaa is not enumerated by Pliny (Hist. TSTat. xxxv. 52.) 

(Bucas* 0 . 25.). His (IchOtnidnuis ixrc fhc sole nobles in I’urkey : they amonff the places productive of alum ; he reckons Egyi>t as the first, 

content themselves with tlte administration of his pious fotmdations, and for the second the Isle of Melos, whose altiin mines are described 
are excused from public oilices, and receive two annual visits Irom the by Toumefort (torn. i. ieftre iv.), a traveller and a naturalist. After 
sultan (Cantemir, p. 7f>.). the loss or Phocsea, the Genoese, in 1459, found that useful mineral 

70 Bee Pachynier (1. v. c. 29.), Nicqiboins GreRoras (1. ii. c, 1.), in the isle of Ischia (Ismael. Boutllaud, ad Ducani, c. 25.). 

SherdVddin (1. v. c. .57.), and Duc.\s (c. 25.). The last of these, a 79 The, writer who has the most abused this fabulotm generosity, is 

curious and careful nbservor, is entitled, from his birth and station, to our ingenious Sir William Temple (hia Works, vol. jii. p. ,3 19, .350. 

)«rticular credit in all that concerns loitiaand the islands. Among octavo edition), that lover of e*. otic virtue. After the contiuest of 

the ttaiiotts that resortttd to New I'lioca^a, he mentions the Ki»glish Kussia, Sjc. and ttie passage of the Danube, his Tartar hero relieves, 

(lyyX^yot) ,* an early evidence of Medite\ranean tratle. visits, admires, and refuses the city of Constantine. His fiattering 

77 For the sidrit of navigation, and iVccdom of ancient Phocma, or pencil deviates in every line from the truth of history ; yet his pleasing 

ratlier of the l^hocccans, consult the 1st book of Herodotus, and tlte fictions axe more excusable than tl^e gross errors of Cantemix. 
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into Georgia tbc sword of persecution, and 
respected the holy warjftire of Kajazetj was not 
disposed to pity or succour the idolaters of Eli- 
rope. The Tartar followed the impulse of ambi- 
tion ; and the deliverance of Constantinople was 
the accidental couseipiencc. When Manuel ab- 
dicated the government, it was his prayer, rather 
than his hope, that the ruin of the church and 
state might be delayed beyond his unhappy 
days ; and after his return from a western pil- 
grimage, he expected every hour the new'S of the 
sad eiuastroplie. On a sudden, he vras astonished 
and rejoiced by the intelligence of the retreat, 
the overthrow, and the captivity of the Ottoman. 
Manuel 80 immediately sailed from Modon in 
the Morea, ascended the throne ot Constanti- 
nople, and dismissed his blind competitor to an 
easy exile in the isle of Lesbos. The ambassa- 
dors of the son of Bajazet were soon introduced 
to his presence ; but their pride was fallen, their 
tone was modest ; they were awed by the just 
apprehension, lest the Greeks should open to the 
Moguls the gates of Europe. SoUmau saluted 
the emperor by the name of father ; solicited at 
his hands the government or gift of Romania ; 
and promised to deserve his favour by inviolable 
friendship, and the restitution of Thessalonica, 
with the most important places along the Stry- 
mon, the Propontis, and the Black Sea. The 
alliance of Soliman exposed the emperor to the 
enmity and revenge of Moiisa : the Turks ap- 
peared in arms before the gates of Constanti- 
nople ; l)ut they were repulsed by sea and land ; 
and unless the city was guarded by some foreign 
mercenaries, the Greeks must have wondered at 
their own triumph. But, instead of prolonging 
the division of the Ottoman powers, the policy 
or pe.ssion of Manuel was tempted to assist the 
most formidable of the sons of Bajazet. ILe 
concluded a treaty with Maliomet, whose pro- 
gress was checked by the insuperable barrier of 
Gallipoli ; the sultan and his troops were trans- 
ported over the Bosphorus j he was hospitably 
entertained in the capital ; and his successful 
sally was the first step to the conquest of Roma- 
nia. The ruin was suspended by the prudence 
and moderation of the conqueror : he faithfully 
discharged his own obligations and those of 
Soliman, respected the law's of gratitude and 
peace • and left the emperor guardian of his tw'o 
younger sons, in the vain hope of saving them 
from tlie jealous cruelty of their brother Amu- 
rath. But the execution of his last testament 
would have offended the national honour and 
religion : and the divan unanimously pronounced, 
that the royal youths should never be abandoned 
to the custody and education of a Christian dog. 
On this refusal, the Byzantine councils were 
divided: but the age and caution of Manuel 
yielded to the presumption of his son John ; and 
they unsheathed a dangerous weapon of revenge, 
by dismissing the true or false Mustapha, wlio 
had long been detained as a captive and hostage, 

80 For the reign# of Manuel awl John, of Mahomet I. Amurnth 
II., jsee the Othman history of Cantemir (p, and the three 

Greeks, Chalcondjlcs, Phrair/a, and JDucas, who ia sdli suporior to 
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and for whose maintenance they received an 
annual pension of three hundred tliousaiul 
aspers.81 At the door of his prison, Mustapha 
subscribed to every proposal ; and the keys of 
Gallipoli, or ratlier of Europe, were stipulated 
as the price of his doliverauce. But no sooner 
ivas he seated on the throne of Bomania, than 
he dismissed the CSreek ambassadors with a 
smile of contempt, declaring, in a pious tone, 
that, at the day of judgment, he would rather 
answer for tlie violation of an oath, than for the 
surrender of a. JMiisulman city into the hands of 
the infulels. The emperor was :it once the enemy 
of the two rivals, from whom he had sustained, 
ami tow’hom he liad offered, an injury ; and the 
victory of Amurath was followed, in the ensuing 
spring, by the siege of Coustantinople.^-i 

The religious merit of subduing 
the city ot the Caesars, attracteti by 

from Asia a crowd of volunteers, 
who aspired to the crown of mar- 
tyrdom: their military ardour was 
infiamed by the promise of rich spoils and 
beautiful females ; and the sultan’s ambition 
was consecrated by the presence and prediction 
of Seid Becliar, a descendant of the prophet, 
who arrived in the camp, on a mule, with a 
venerable train of five hundred disciples. But 
he might blush, if a fiinatic could blush, at the 
failure of his assurances. The strength of the 
walls resisted an army of two hundred thousand 
Turks : their assaults ivere repelled, by the 
sallies of the Greeks and their foreign merce- 
naries; the old resources of defence were op- 
posed to the new engines of attack ; and the 
enthusiasm of the dervish., who was snatched to 
heaven in visionary converse with Mahomet, 
was answered by the credulity of the Chris- 
tiana, who bc/irld the Virgin Mary, in a violet 
garment, walking on the rampart and ani- 
mating their courage. 84 After a siege of two 
months, Amurath was recalled to Boursa by a 
domestic revolt, which had been kindled by 
Greek treachery, and was soon extinguished by 
the death of a guiltless brother. While he k'd 
his Janizaries to new conquests in Europe and 
Asia, the Byzantine emj>ire was indulged in a 
servile and precarious resjiite of thirty years. 
Manuel sunk into the grave; and Th.>nnb..r»r 
John PalaHilogus was permitted to 
reign, for an annual tribute of three A.n. 
hundred thousand aspers, and the a jk liis, 
dereliction of almost al l that he held 
beyond the suburbs of Constantinople. 

In the establishment and restoi*- Hemiitary soc- 
ation of the Turkish empire, the Sit of ui 
first merit must doubtless lie as- oitomsuis, 
signed to the personal qualities of the sultans ; 
since, in human life, the most important scenes 
will depend on the character of a single actor. 
By some shades of wisdom and virtue, they 
maybe discriminated from eiurh other; hut, ex- 
cept in a single instance, a perioii of nine reigns, 

SZ Por the of Constant 5nfl]>Us in Jit!'], sw the mrtlnilat and 
cojiiempuraty rHtn-iitivt> of Joint C.manus |H)l>li'ib<sl by Allfttius, 
at the end orhls ctlUion of AoropoUfa (p. tSH, 

83 Cantentir, p. HI). Cannnws, who Seid ll('flmt without 

naming him, supjxwes that the frlontl ot* MaiujjTtet assiuntsl In hi» 
amours the privilege of a prophet, and that the fairest of the (treek 
nuns were promised to the saint and his dlKriples. 

81 Fw this miraculous apparition, Oanainis ai»pcjils to the Mosul, 
man saint i but who will bear testimony for Seid fiechar ? 
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and two hundred and sixty-five years, is occii- 
l)ied, from the elevation of Othman to the death 
of SoHman, by a rare series of warlike and ac- 
tive princes, who impressed their subjects with 
obedience and their enemies with terror. In- 
stead of the slothful luxury of the seraglio, the 
heirs of royalty were educated in the council 
and the field : from early youth they w’ere in- 
trusted by their fathers with the command of 
provinces and armies ; and this manly institu- 
tion, which was often productive of civil war, 
must have essentially contributed to the disci- 
pline and vigour of the monarchy. The Otto- 
mans cannot style themselves, like the Arabian 
caliphs, the descendants or successors of the 
apostle of God; and the kindred which they 
claim with the Tartar khans of the house of 
Zingis, aj)pears to be founded in flattery rather 
than in truth. 8 5 Their origin is obscure ; but 
their sacred and indefeasible right, which no 
time can erase, and no violence can infringe, 
was soon and unalterably implanted in the minds 
of their subjects. A weak or vicious sultan may 
be deposed and strangled ; but his inheritance 
devolves to an infant or an idiot : nor has the 
most daring rebel presumed to ascend the throne 
of his lawful sovereign, sc While the transient 
dynasties of Asia have been continually sub- 
verted by a crafty vizir in the palace or a 
victorious general in the camp, the Ottoman 
succession has been confirmed by the practice of 
live centuries, and is now incorporated with the 
vital principle of the Turkish nation. 

EducatioM To the spirit and constitution of 
diwipiine that nation, a strong and singular 
effthe lurks, may however be ascribed. 

The primitive subjects of Othman were the 
four hundred families of wandering Turkmans, 
who had followed his ancestors from the Oxus 
to the Sangar ; and the plains of Anatolia are 
still covered w’ith the white and black tents of 
their rustic brethren* But this oiiginal drop 
was dissolved in the mass of voluntary and van- 
quished subjects, who, under the name of Turks, 
are united by the common ties of religion, lan- 
guage, and manners. In the cities, from Erze- 
roum .to Belgrade, that national appellation is 
common to all the Moslems, the first and most 
honourable inhabitants; but they have aban- 
doned, at least in Romania, tlie villages, and 
the cultivation of the land, to the Christian pea- 
sants. In the vigorous age of the Ottoman 
government, the Tui*ks were themselves excluded 
from all civil and military honours ; and a ser- 
vile class, an artificial people, was raised by the 
discipline of education to obey, to conquer, and 
to command. 87 From the time of Orchan and 
the first Amurath, the sultans were persuaded 
that a government of the sword must be re- 
newed in each generation with new soldiers ; and 
that such soldiers must be sought, not in elFe- 

85 See Rlcaut {!. i, c. 15.). The Turkish sultans assume the title 
ef khnu. Yet Ahnlghaz,i is ignorant of his Ottoman qousins* 

80 The third grand -vizir of tlie name of Kiuperli, -who was slain at 
the battle of Hfuankanen in ItJiil (tkmtemit;j, p. 382.), prtwumed to 
say, that all the successors of Soliman had been fools or tyrants, and 
that it was time to abolish the race (MarsiKli, Stato IVlilitave, fkc. 
p. 28.), This political heretic was a gtwd whig, and justified against 
the French ambassador tlwi revohition of KnglanU (Mignot, Hist, des 
Ottomans, tom. iii. p. 43-1. i. His presumption condemns the singular 
exception <if continuing offices in the same family. 

87 Chatcoudy les {1. v.) and l)ucas (c- 23.) exhibit the rude lineaments 


minate Asia, but among the hardy and warlike 
natives of Europe. Tlie provinces of Thrace, 
Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, and Servia, be- 
came the perpetual seminary of the Turkish 
army ; and when the royal fifth of the captives 
was diminished by conquest, an inhuman tax, of 
the fifth child, or of every fifth year, w'as rigor- 
ously levied on the Christian families. At the 
age of twelve or fourteen years, the most robust 
youths were torn from their parents ; their 
names w^ere enrolled in a book ; and from that 
moment they were clothed, taught, and main- 
tained, for the public service. According to the 
promise of their appearance, they were selected 
for the royal schools of Boursa, Fera, and 
Adrianople, intrusted to the care of the bashaws, 
or dispersed in the house.s of the Anatolian pea- 
santry, It was the first care of their masters to 
instruct them in the Turkish language; their 
bodies were exercised by every labour that 
could fortify their strength : they learned to 
wrestle, to leap, to run, to shoot with the bow, 
and afterwards w’ith the musket ; till they were 
drafted into the chambers and companies of the 
Janizaries, and severely trained in the military 
or monastic discipline of the order. The youths 
most conspicuous for birth, talents, and beauty, 
were admitted into the inferior class of ji^giamo- 
glansf or the more liberal rank of Ichogkms, of 
whom the former were attached to the palace, 
and the latter to the person of the prince. In 
four successive schools, under the rod of the 
white eunuchs, the arts of liorsemanship and 
of darting the javelin were their daily exercise, 
while those of a more studious oast applied 
themselves to the study of the Koran, and the 
knowledge of the Arabic and Persian tongues. 
As they advanced in seniority and merit, they 
were gradually dismissed to military, civil, and 
even ecclesiastical employments ; the longer 
their stay, the higher was their expectation ; till, 
at a mature period, they were admitted into the 
number of the forty agas, who stood before the 
sultan, and w'ere promoted by his choice to the 
government of provinces and the first honours 
of the empire. 88 Such a mode of institution 
was admirably adapted to the form and spirit of 
a despotic monarchy. The ministers and gene- 
rals Were, in the strictest sense, the slaves of the 
emperor, to whose bounty they were indebted for 
their instruction and support. When they left 
the seraglio, and sufiered their beards to grow 
as the symbol of enfranchisement, they found 
themselves in an important office, without faction 
or friendship, without parents and without heirs, 
dependenton the hand which had raised them from 
the dust, and w’hich, on the slightest displeasure, 
could break in pieces these statues of glass, as 
they arc aptly termed by the Turkish proverb. 89 
In the slow and painful steps of education, their 
characters and talents were unfolded to a discern- 

of the Ottoman policy, and the transraxxtation of Christian children 
into Turkish soldiers. 

88 This sketch of the Txxrkish education and discipline is chiefly 
borrowed from KicauCs State of the Ottoman E>npiie, the Stato W ilf- 
tare def Imiwrlo Ottomanno ttf count Marsigli (in Hava, 1732, in. 
Ihlio), axnd a Description of the SenagUo, approved bv Air. (Ireaves, 
himself a curious traveller, and inserted in the second volume of his 
works. 

89 From the series of cxv vizirs, till the siege of Vienna (Alarsigli, 
p. 13 .), tlieir place mav be valued at three years and a half purchase, 
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ing eye ; the wiawj naked and alone, was reduced 
to the standard of his personal merit ; and, if 
the sovereign had wisdom to choose, he possessed 
a pure and boundless liberty of choice. ^ The 
Ottoman candidates were trained by the virtues 
of abstinence to those of action ; by the habits , 
of submission to those of command. A siraihir ■ 
spirit was dillhscd among the troops ; and their 
silence and sobriety, their patience and modesty, 
have extorted the reluctant praise ^ of their 
Christian enemies,'^ Nor can the victory ap- 
pear doubtful, if we compare the discipline and 
exercise of the Janizaries with the pride of 
birth, the independence of chivalry, the igno- 
rance of the new levies, the mutinous temper of 
the veterans, and the vices of intemperance and 
disorder, which so long contaminated the armies 
of Europe, 

, , ' The only hope of salvation for the 

ase of gunpovT- Greek empire, and the adjacent 
kingdoms, would have been some 
more powerful weapon, some discovery in the 
art of war, that should give them a decisive 
superiority over their Turkish foes. Such a 
weapon was in their hands ; such a discovery 
had been made in the critical moment of their 
fate. The chymists of China or Europe had 
found, by casual or elaborate experiments, that 
a mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, 
produces, with a spark of fire, a tremendous 
explosion. It was soon observed, that if the 
expansive force were' compressed in a strong 
tube, a ball of stone or iron might be expelled 
with irresistible and destructive velocity. The 
precise sera of the invention and application of 
gunpowder 91 is involved in doubtful traditions 
and equivocal language; yet we may clearly 
discern, that it was known before the middle of 
the fourteenth century ; and that before the end 
of the same, the use of artillery in battles and 
sieges, by sea and land, was familiar to the 
states of Germany, Italy, Spain, France, and 
England. *’2. The priority of nations is of small 
account ; none could derive any exclusive be- 
nefit from their previous or superior knowledge ; 
and in the common improvement, they stood on 
tlie same level of relative power and military 
science. Nor was it possible to circumscribe 
the secret within the pale of the church ; it was 
disclosed to the Turks by the treachery of apos- 
tates, and the selfish policy of rivals ; and the 
sultans had sense to adopt, and wealth to re- 
ward, the talents of a Christian engineer. The 
Genoese, who transported Amurath into Europe, 
must be accused as his preceptors ; and it was 
probably by their hands that his cannon was 
cast and directed at the siege of Constantino- 
ple. 93 The first attempt was indeed unsuccessful ; 
but in the general warfare of the age, the advan- 
tage was on their side who were most commonly 
the assailants : for a while the proportion of the 
attack and defence was suspended; and this 
thundering artillery was pointed against the 

DO See the cntertamln^ and.jvwUcioas lettws of 

91 The and second volumes of Dr. Watson's Chemkal Essays 
contain two valuaMo disooursea on the discovery and coniposition of 
punpo^vc^w^ 

92 f>n this subject modern testimonies cannot be tntated. The 
original passages are collected by Ducangie ((aoss. batln. tom. b 
p. 67{j- Bombn-fUi). But in the early doubtful twilight, the name, 
sound, fire, and effect, th.it seem to extircss our artiUery, may he 
tsixly iaterpretcti of the old engines and tlw Greek fire. For the 


walls and towers which had been erected only to 
resist the less ptrtcnt engines of antiquity. By 
the Venetians, the use of gunpowder was com- 
municated without reproach to tlie sultans of 
Egypt and Persia, their allies against the Otto- 
man power ; the secret was soon propagated to 
the extremities of Asia ; and the advantage of 
tlie European was coniined to his easy victories 
over tlie savages of the New World. If we con- 
trast the rapid progress of this inisohievous dis- 
covery with the slow and laborious advances of 
reason, science, and the arts of peace, a philo- 
sopher, according to his temper, will laugh or 
weep at the folly of mankind. 
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Applications of the Eastern. Emperors to ihe Popes, 

• — Visits to the Ifcstf of John the i’Vr.vf, .Mu- 
nvely and John ihe Second, Paheologus, — ■ 
Union of the Greek and Latin Churches, pro- 
moted bp the Cou7icil (f Jhisii, and concluded 
at Eerrara and Florence, — Slate of Jeteiutlure 
at Constantinople. — Its Reeival in Italp hp 
the Greek Fugitives. — CuriosUp and Emulation 
of the Latins. 

In the four last centuries of the 
Greek emperors, their friendly or Andr.iuicus 
hostile aspect towaials tlie pope and 111 jrT'i q]^'**'** 
the Latins may be observed as the 
thermometer of their prosperity or distress ; as 
the scale of the rise and fall of the barlianan 
dynasties. When the Turks of the house of 
Seljuk pervaded Asia, and threatened Con- 
stantinople, wo have seen at the council of 
Placentia, the suppliant ambassadors of Alexius 
imploring the protection of the common father 
of the Christians. No sooner had the arms of 
the French pilgrims removed the sultan from 
Nice to Iconium, than the Greek princes re- 
sumed, or avowed, their genuine hatred and 
contempt for the schismatics of the West, 
which precipitated the first dowmfal of llieir 
empire. The date of the Alogul invasion is 
marked in the soft and charitable language 
of John Vataces. After the recovery of Con- 
stantinople, tlie tlirone of the first Piiheologus 
was encompassed by foreign and domestic 
enemies : as long as the sword of Charles was 
suspended over Iiis head, he basely courted the 
favour of the Roman pontiff; and sacrificed to 
the present danger, his faith, !us virtue, and the 
alfection of his subjects. On the decease of 
Michael, the prince and people asserted the 
independence of their church, and the purity of 
their creed : tlie elder Andronicus neither feiued 
nor loved the I.atins ; in his last distress pride 
w-as the safeguard of superstition ; nor could 
he decently retract in bis age the firm and or- 
thodox declarations of his youth. Ilis grandson, 


Endiih cannon nt Cwy, thtrauUKtrity of Jnlm Villftni (Chnm, l. xil. 

must Ih! aptirtsi tho hiU-nn* of Funh-art. Wt Mum- 

tori (AmhUJltat, IbiUtn ftUtUi Aivi, tom. H. Olswt. xsvt, juAl J, 
h!»ai)[W(xluenI a dwi.sivo nas'iu?vfrom IVtnirch (do JUinudURturiin'iiiuj 
FiirtuutM who, bahm tboyoar IS-bt, owvmifh Uiis toirt'tstrhd 

thundor, vara, hum' ruiuimmfs. 

93 Thu Turkish cannon, which Ducas first Inlnn'liu'e'.jHfore 

Beteatle (A. J). in tnemhnu'tl by Chulcoudylo (b v. to 1*43.) in 

at the sltgc of (Jiou;i,taiuiiiorl«- 
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the younger Andronicus, was less a slave in his 
temper and situation ; and the conquest of Bi- 
thynia by the Turks admonished him to seek a 
temporal and spiritual allhmce with the WestHia 
princes. After a separation and silence of fifty 
years, a secret agent, the monk Barlaam, was 
despatched to pope Benedict the Twelfth; and 
his artful instructions appear to have been 
drawn by the inastcr-liand of the great domestic, t 
“ Most holy father,” was he cora- 
for !i crusruie missioiied to say, the emperor is 
andumon. « desirous than yourself of 

an union between the two churches : but in 
this delicate transaction, he is obliged to re- 
“ spect his own dignity and the prejudices of 
“ his subjects. The ways of union are two~ 
“ fold ; force, and persuasion. Of force, the 
inefficacy has been already tried; since the 
“ Latins have subdued the empire, without sub- 
“ duing the minds, of the Greeks, The method 
of persuasion, though slow, is sure and per- 
manent. A deputation of thirty or forty of 
“ our doctors would probably agree with those 
“ of the Vatican, in the love of truth and the 
“ unity of belief ; but on their return, what would 
“ be the use, the recompence of such agreement ? 
“ the scorn of their brethren, and the I'eproaches 
of a blind and obstinate nation. Yet that 
“ nation is accustomed to reverence the general 
“ councils, which have fixed the articles of our 
“ faith ; and if they reprobate the decrees of 
“ Lyons, it is because the Eastern churches 
were neither lieard nor represented in that 
arbitrary meeting. For this salutary end, it 
will be expedient, and even necessary, that a 
well-chosen legate should be sent into Greece, 
“ to convene the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and .Terusalem; and, 
** with tlieir aid, to prepare a free and universal 
synod. But at this moment,’* continued the 
subtle agent, the empire is assaulted and 
“ endangered by the Turks, who have occupied 
four of the greatest cities in Anatolia. "I’lie 
** Christian inhabitants have expressed a wish of 
returning to their allegiance and religion ; 
** but the forces and revenues of the emperor 
are insufficient for their deliverance : and the 
Roman legate must be accompanied, or pre- 
“ ceded, by an army of Franks, to expel the 
“ infidels, and open a way to the holy sepul- 
chre.’* If the suspicious Latins should I'c- 
quire some pledge, some previous effect of the 
sincerity of the Greeks, the answers of Barlaam 
were perspicuous and rational. 1 . A general 
“ synod can alone consummate the union of the 
‘‘ churches ; nor can such a synod be held till 
the three Oriental patriarchs,’ and a great 
“ number of bishops, are enfranchised from the 
Mahometan yoke. 2 . The Greeks are alien- 
“ ated by a long series of oppression and injury: 
“ they must be reconciled by some act of bro- 

1 This curioxia instruotion was transci'iUctl (I believe) from the 
Vatican arrhivtw, by Odoricus KayuitUUis, in his Contimjaiion of the 
Annals of Bavonius <ltonun, IfiK)— 1(177, in x volumes in folio). 1 
liave contented myself with the A bite Fleury (Hist. Eccl6siastique, 
tom. XX. 1— 8.), whose abstracts I have alway.s found to be clear, 
accurate, and impartial. 

it The amhifi-uity of this title is happy or infrenious; and moilemior^ 
as synonymous to rector, i& a word of classical, and even 

Ciceronian, Latinity, which may he found, not in the Glossary of Du- 
cantre, but in the Thesaunis of Ilohert Stephens. 

3 The first epi.stle (sinetitulo) of Petrarch exposes the dancer of the 
bark, and the incapacity of tho pUot. Hmc inter, vino madiclus, njvo 
{jravis, ao soporifero n>re perfuhus, janyam nutitat, dormitat, .jam 
somuo praiccps, atque (utinain solus) ruit - ■ lieu qaaiuo fclicius 


“ therly love, some effectual succour, w'hich may 
“ fortify tile authority and arguments of the 
emperor, and the friends of the union, S. I f 
“ some difference of faith or ceremonies should 
“ be found incurable, the Greeks however are 
the disciples of Christ ; and the Turks are 
“the common enemies of the Christian name. 
“ The Armenians, Cyprians, and Rhodians, are 
“ equally attacked ; and it will become the piety 
“ of the French princes to draw their swords in 
“ the general defence of religion. 4 . Should 
“ tlie sulijects of Andronicus be treated as the 
“ worst of seliismatics, of heretics, of Pagans, a 
“judicious policy may yet instruct the powers 
“ of the West to embrace an useful ally, to 
“ uphold a sinking empire, to guard the con- 
“ fines of Europe ; and rather to join the 
“ Greeks against the Turks, than to expect the 
“ union of the Turkish arms with the troops 
“ and treasures of captive Greece.” The rea- 
sons, the offers, and the demands, of Andro- 
nicus, w'ere eluded with cold and stately indif- 
ference. The kings of France and Naples 
- declined the dangers and gloiy of a crusade: 
the pope refused to call a new synod to deter- 
mine old ai’ticles of faith : and his regard for 
the obsolete claims of the Latin emperor and 
clergy engaged him to use an offensive super- 
scription; “ To the Ttioderator^ of the Greeks, 

“ and the persons who style themselves the pa- 
“ triarchs of tlie Eastern churches.” For such 
an embassy, a time and character less propitious 
could not easily have been found. Benedict 
the Twelfth 3 was a dull peasant, perplexed with 
scruples, and immersed in sloth and wine : his 
pride might enrich with a third crown the papal 
tiara, but he was alike unfit for the regal and 
the pastoral office. 

After the decease of Andronicus, Nesotiation of 
W'hile the Greeks were distracte(l 
by intestine war, they could not a. n. 1348. 
presume to agitate a general union of the Chris- 
tians. But as soon as Cantacuzene had subdued 
and pai'doned his eneinies, he was anxious to 
justify, or a'; least to extenuate, the introduction 
of the Turks into Europe; and the nuptials of 
his daughter with a Musulman prince. Two 
officers of state, with a Latin interpreter, were 
sent in his name to the Roman court, which 
was transplanted to Avignon, on the banks of 
the Rhone, during a period of seventy years ; 
they represented the hard necessity which had 
urged him to embrace the alliance of the mis- 
creants, and pronounced by his command the 
specious and edifying sounds of union and cru- 
sade. Pope Clement the Sixth, the successor of 
Benedict, received them with hospitality and 
honour, acknowledged the innocence of their 
sovereign, excused his distress, applauded his 
magnanimity, and displayed a clear knowledge 
of the state and revolutions of the Greek empire, 

patriotemim stilcastet aratro, qwamscalmum piscatonnm nscendisset. 
This .satire engapa his biographer to weigh the virtttes and vices of 
Benedict XII., which have been exaggerated by Guelpl-s and Gbihe- 
llnes, by Papists and Protestants (see Mcbnolres swr la Vie de Pcitrannie, 
tom. I. p. '2,'5S. ii. not. xv. p. 13—1(3.). lie gave occasion to the stiying, 
Bibamus pftpaliter. 

4 See the original Lives of Clement VI. in Muratori (Script. Berum 
Italioarumiji tom/iii. parsi. p.SSO— 5S9.); Matteo Villani (Citron. 
l.iU, c. 43. in Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 18(1.), who .styles him, inoltoca- 
valloresco, poco religio.so ; Fleury (Hist. Ecck%. tom. xx. p, I'ifi.) and 
the Vie de Pdtrarque (tom. ii, p. 42—4.').). 'I’he Abbti de Sade treats 
him with the most iatlttlgence; but/te is a gentleman as well as a 
priest.- ■ . 
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which he had imbibed from the honest accounts 
of a Savoyard lady, an attendant of the empress 
Anne. 5 If Clement was ill endowed with the 
virtues of a priest, he possessed however the 
spirit and magniBcence of a prince, whose 
liberal hand distributed beneftces and kingdoms 
with e(pial facility. Under his reign Avignon 
was the seat of pomp and pleasure : in his youth 
lie had surpassed the licentiousness of a baron; 
and the palace, nay, the bed-chamber of the 
pope, was adorned, or polluted, by the visits of 
his female favoxirites. Tiie wai-s of France and 
England were adverse to the holy enterprise; 
but his vanity was amused by the splendid idea ; 
and the Greek ambassadors returned with two 
Latin bishops, the ministers of the pontijBT. On 
their arrival at Constantinople, the emperor and 
the nuncios admired each other’s piety and elo- 
quence : and their frequent conferences were 
hlled with mutual praises and promises, by 
•which both parties were amused, and neither 
could be deceived. “ I am delighted,”’ said the 
devout Cantacuzene, with the project of our 
“ holy war, which must redound to my per- 
sonal glory, as well as to the public benefit of 
“ Christendom, Bly dominions wdll give a free 
“ passage to the armies of France ; my troops, 
** my galleys, my treasures, shall be consecrated 
“ to the common cause ; and happy %vould be 
“ my fate, could I deserve and obtain the crown 
“ of martyrdom. Words are insufficient to ex- 
press the ardour with which I sigh for the 
‘‘ re-union of the scattered members of Christ. 
** If my death could avail, I would gladly pro- 
** sent my sword and my neck ; if the spiritual 
phoenix could arise from my ashes, I would 
erect the pile, and kindle the flame with my 
“ own hands.” Yet the Greek emperor pre- 
sumed to observe, that the articles of faith which 
divided the two churches had been introduced 
by the pride and precipitation of the Latins : he 
disclaimed the servile and arbitrary steps of the 
first Paheologas ; and firmly declared, that he 
W'oiikl never submit his conscience unless to the 
c|ecrees of a free and universal synod. “ The 
situation of the times,” continued he, “ will 
“ not allow the jiope and myself to meet eitlier 
“ at Rome or Constantinople j but some mari- 
“ time city may be chosen on the verge of the 
two empires, to unite the bishops, and to in- 
“ struct the faithful of tfie East and West.” 
The nuncios seemed content with the proposi- 
tion; and Cantacuzene affects to deplore the 
failure of his hopes, wdiich were soon overthrown 
by the death of Clement, and the diffemnt tem- 
per of his successor. His own life w^as pro- 
longed, but it was prolonged in a cloister ; and, 
except by his prayers, the humble monk Wi|.s 
incapable of directing the counsels of his pupil 
or the state, ^ 

Tn;fityofjoim Yet of all the Byzantine princes, 
iJStemVi. tliat pupil, John Pahcologus, was 
A. D, i3;>5. the best disposed to embrace, to 
believe, and to obey, the shepherd of the West. 
His mother, Anne of Savoy, was baptized iu the 

probably corruotswl) was Zampwu ao. 

compauiea, and aicme: ramamed w Itb her mUtres# at Constwthwhie* 
■wbtfre her prudence, enuUf ion, and pnliientss, deserved arate of 
Ihe 1. 1. o, 4'1). 

M bftp this lyhbie iu‘}?oiiatiou in Cjuitacuzenc (1. iv, 


bosom of the I-atin church : her marriage with 
Andronicus imposed a change of name, of ap- 
parel, and of worship, but her heart was still 
fiilthAil to her country and religion ; she had 
formed the infancy of’ her son, and she governed 
the emperor, after his mind, or at least his sta- 
ture, was enlarged to t!ie size of man. In the 
first year of his deliverance and restoration, the 
Turks were still masters of the Hellespont; the 
son of Cantacuzene was in anus at Atlriauople ; 
and Pahcologiis could depend neither on him- 
self nor on his people. By his mother’s advice, 
and in the hope of foreign aid, he abjured the 
rights both of the church and state; and the 
act of slavery,? subscribed in purple ink, and 
sealed with the goMm bull, was privately in- 
trusted to an Italian agent. I'he first article 
of the treaty is an oath of fidelity anti obedie'uce 
to Innocent the Sixth and his successors, the 
supreme pontiffs of the lltmian and Catholic 
church. The emperor promises to entertain 
with due reverence their legates and nuncios ; 
to assign a palace for their residence, and a 
temple for their worship; and tp deliver his 
second son Manuel as the hostage of his faith. 
For these condescensions he requires a prompt 
succour of fifteen galleys, with five hundred men 
at arms, and a thousand archers, to serye against 
his Christian and Musulman enemies. Balu'o- 
logus engages to impose on his clergy and 
people the .same spiritual yoke; but as llu? re- 
sistance of the Greeks might be justly foreseen, 
he adopts the two eflectual metluuis of cor- 
ruption and education, 'fhe legate was em- 
powered to distribute the vacant lienefices among 
the ecclesiastics who should subscri!)e the creed 
of the Vatican : three schools were instituted to 
instruct the youth of Constantinople su the lan- 
guage and doctrine of the Latins ; and tlie 
name of Andronicus, the heir of the empire, 
wan enrolled as the first student. Should he 
fail in the measures of persuasion or force, Pa- 
lacologus declares himself unworthy to reign ; 
transferred to the pope all regal and paternal 
authority; and invests Innocent with fall jiower 
to regulate the family, tlie govermuent, and tlie 
marriage, of his sun and successor. But this 
treaty was neither executetl nor published : the 
Roman galleys were as vain and imaginary as 
the submission of the Greeks ; and it was turiy 
by the secrecy, that their sovendgu escaped tlu^ 
dishonour of this fruitless humiliation. 

The tempest of the Turkish arms vssUofJuhn 
soon burst on his head ; and, after u/tS/m v, 
the loss of Adrianople and Ro- 
mania, he was enclosed in Ids ca- la, &,c. 

pital, the vassal of the haughly Amurath, with 
the miserable hope of being the last devtuiretl by 
the savage. In this abject slate, Fala'oUjgus em- 
braced the resolution of embarking for Venice, 
and casting himself at the feet of the pope ; he 
was the first of the Byzantine princes who hail 
ever visited the unknown regions ()f the \\’est, 
yet in them alone he con hi seek cou.solalion or 
relief; and with less violation of his dignity he 

the walfSM atttl vjrlius whit-ti lie bn, tows an biniMtilf, revi’als tlit* lin- 
eesmessofa t'omikfii'mT. 

7 ^•'et' this Ipiaininitiuh Unity in Fh-urv (Hist. Kerb's;. Ibl ■ l.'ii.'!, 
from iHayualduft, who tlvi*w it from tiie arfhives, Jt was no*, 

yoilFth t&e trouble of a n'toas ibrjj'ory. 
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naight appear in the sacred college than at the 
Ottoman Porte. After a long absence, the Ro- 
man pontilfs were returning from Avignon to 
the l)anks of the Tyber; Urban the Fifth, ^ of a 
mild and virtuous character, encouraged or al- 
lowed the pilgrimage of the Greek prince ; and, 
within the same year, enjoyed the glory of re- 
ceiving in the Vatican the two Imperial shadows 
who rc'})resented the majesty of Constantine and 
Charlemagne. In this suppliant visit, the em- 
peror of Constantinople, w'hose vanity w’as lost 
in las distress, gave more than could be expected 
of empty sounds and formal submissions. A 
previous trial was imposed 5 and in the presence 
of four cardinals, he acknowledged, as a true 
Catholic, the supremacy of the pope, and the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. After 
this purification he was introduced to a public 
audience in the church of St. Peter ; Urban, in 
the midst of the cardinals, was seated on his 
throne ; the Greek monai'ch, after three genu- 
Hexions, devoutly kissed die feet, the hands, 
and at length the mouth, of the holy father, 
who celebrated high mass in his presence, aU 
lowed him to lead the bridle of his mule, and 
treated him with a sumptuous banquet in the 
Vatican, The entertainment of Palajologus was 
friendly and honourable ; yet some difference 
was observed betw^een the emperors of the East 
and West ; 9 nor could the former be entitled to 
the rare privilege of chanting the Gospel in 
the rank of a deacon. ^9 In favour of his pro,- 
selyte, Urban strove to rekindle the zeal of the 
French king, and the other powers of the West j 
but he found them cold in the general cause, 
and active only in their domestic quarrels. The 
last hope of the emperor was in an English mer- 
cenary, John Hawkwood,!^ or Acuto, who, with 
a band of adventurers, the white brotherhood, 
had ravaged Italy from the Alps to Calabria; 
sold his services to the hostile states ; and in- 
curred a just excommunication by shooting his 
arrows against the papal residence. A special 
licence w'as granted to negotiate with the outlaiv, 
but the forces, or the spirit, of Hawkwood were 
unequal to the enterprise ; and it was for the 
advantage, perhaps, of l^alatologus to be disap- 
pointed of a succour, that must have been costly, 
that could not be effectual, and which might have 
been dangerous. 12 The disconsolate Greek 
prepared for his return, but even his return was 
impeded by a most ignominious obstacle. On 
his arrival at Venice, he had borrowed large 
sums at exorbitant usury ; but his coffers were 

8 See the two first original Lives of Urban V. (in Muratori, Script. 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. pars ii. m 623. fi.3.'5.), and the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Annals of Spondanus {tom. i. p. 6/3. A. T). 1.361), No. 7.), and Ray- 
naldiis {Fleury, Hist. Eccltis. tom. xx. p. 223, 224.). Vet, from some 
variations, I suspect the papal writers of slightly magnifying the ge- 
nuflexions of raUeologus. 

9 l^aullo minus quam .si fuisset Imperator Romanonim. Yet his 
title of Imperator ureecorum was no longer disputed {V’it. Urban. V. 
p. (;23,). 

10 It was confined to tbe sxu'cessors of CharlemaCTe, and to them 
only on Ohristmas-day, On all other festivals these Imperial deacons 
were content to serve tlui pope, a.s he said mass, with the hook atid the 
corporal. Yet the Abht* de S.-uU* gimcrously thinks that the merits of 
Charles IV. might have eniitU'd him, though not on the proper day 
{A. 3). 1368, November 1.), to the whole piivilege. He seems to affix 
a.jnst value on the privilege, and the man (Vie de P^!tra>:^^ue, tom. iii. 
p. 73»6.)< 

11 'I'hrough somelttilitm corruptions, the etymology of Falcone in 
himo (RTatfeo Villani, l.xi. e. 7.9. in Muratori, tom, xv. p, 746,), sug- 
gests the English word Ilawkirovd, the true name of our adventurous 
countryman rrhomas WaUslTigham, Hist. Anglican, inter Hcriptores 
Camdeni, p. 184.)- After two and twenty victories, and one defeat, 
hedh^l, in 1394, general of the Florentines, and was buried with such 
honours a.s the republic. hn,s not paid to Dante or Petrarch (Muratori, 
Anuali d’Ttalia, tom. xii. p. 212—371.). 

12 This torrent of English (by birth or service) overflowed fronx 


empty, his creditors were impatient, and his 
person was detained as the best security for the 
payment. His eldest son Andronicus, the re- 
gent of Constantinople, was repeatedly urged 
to exhaust every resource ; and, even by strip- 
ping the churches, to extricate his father from 
captivity and disgrace. But the unnatural youth 
was insensible of the disgrace, and secretly 
pleased with the captivity of the emperor ; the 
state was poor, the clergy were obstinate; nor 
could some religious scruple be wanting to ex- 
cuse tlie guilt of his indifterence and delay. 
Such undutiful neglect was severely reproved 
by the piety of Ms brother Manuel, who in- 
stantly sold or mortgaged all that he possessed, 
embarked for Venice, relieved his father, and 
pledged his own freedom to be responsible for 
the debt. On his return to Con- ^ 

stantinople, the parent and king constSSufe. 
distinguished his two sons with suit- 
able rewards ; but the faith and manners of the 
slothful Falaaologus had not been improved by 
his Roman pilgrimage; and his apostasy or 
conversion, devoid of any spiritual or temporal 
effects, was speedily forgotten by the Greeks 
and Latins. 

Thirty years after the return of ^ ■ 
Falseologus, Ins son and successor, emperor 
Manuel, from a similar motive, but 
on a larger scale, again visited the countries of 
the West. In a preceding chapter I have re- 
lated his treaty with Bajazet, the violation of 
that treaty, the siege or blockade of Constan- 
tinople, and the French succour under the com- 
mand of the gallant Boucieault.i 5 By pis ambas- 
sadors, Manuel had solicited the Latin powers ; 
but it was thought that the presence of a dis- 
tressed monarch would draw tears and supplies 
from the hardest barbarians : and the marslial 
who advised the journey, prepared the reception, 
of the Byzantine prince. The land was occu- 
pied by the Turks; but the navigation of Venice 
was safe and open : Italy received him as the 
first, or, at least, as the second of the Christian 
princes ; Manuel W'as pitied as the champion and 
confessor of tlie faith ; and the dignity of his 
behaviour prevented that pity from sinking into 
contempt. From Venice he proceeded to Padua 
and Pavia; and even the duke of Milan, a secret 
ally of Bajazet, gave him safe and honourable 
conduct to the verge of his domi- to the court 
nions. ^7 On the confines of France ^8 
the royal officers undertook the care J«ne3; ' 
of his person, journey, and expenses ; and two 

Prance into Italy after the peace of Bi'etigny in 1360. Yet the ex- 
clamation of Muratori (Annali^ torn. xli. p. 197.) is rather true than 
civil. ** Ci mancava ancor questo , che dojio essere calpestrata I'Xtalia 

datanti masnndierl Tedeschi ed Un{?heri,venis.sero findall' Inghli- 
** terra nwovi ami a finire di clivorarla." 

13 Chalcondyles, 1. i. p. 25, 26. The Greek supposes his journey 
to the king of France, which is suliiciently refuted by the .silence of 
the national historians. Nor am I much more inclined to believe that 
Palmolo^s departed from Italy, valde bene consolatus et contentus 
(Vit.UrW.V.p.62.3.). 

14 His rettim In 1,370, and the coronation of Manuel, Sept. 26. 1 373 
(Bueange, Fam. Byzant. p.241.'v, leave some intermediate tcra for 
the conspiracy and punishment of Andronlcu.s. 

16 Memoires de BoueicauU^part,. i, c. 56,36, 

It; His journey into the west of Europe is slightly, and I bellove 
reluctantly, noticed by Chalcondyles (1. ii. c, 44—60.) and Duena 
. {c. 14.).. 

17 Muratori, Annali dabaUn, tom. xii, p. 406. John Galearzo was 
the first and moat powerful duke of Milan. His connection with IJa- 
Jazet is attested by Froissart ; and he contributed to save and, deliver 

the French captives of Nicm>olis. 

15 For the reception of Mamie! at Paris, see Spondanus (Annal. 
Eccles. tom. i. p.t)7fi»G77. A.H. l,4t)(), No. .6.), who (luotns .Tuvenid 
des UrsiiJS, and the monk of St. Denys ; and Villarot (Ilist. de PVarice, 
tom. xii. p. . 331— 534.), who quotea nobody, according to the last 
fashion of the French wxiters- 
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thousand of the richest citizens, in arms nnd on 
horseback, came forth to meet him as far as 
Charenton, in the neighbourhood of the capital 
At the gates of Paris, he was saluted by the 
chancellor and the parliament ; and Charles the 
Sixth, attended by his princes and nobles, wel« 
corned his brother with a cordial embrace. The 
successor of Constantine was clothed in a robe 
of white silk, and mounted on a milk-wliitc 
steed; a circumstance, in the French ceremonial, 
of singular importance : the white colour is con- 
sidered as the symbol of sovereignty ; and, in a 
late visit, the German emperor, after an haughty 
demand and a peevish refusal, had been reduced 
to content himself with a black courser. Manuel 
was lodged in the Louvre ; a succession of feasts 
and balls, the pleasures of the banquet and the 
chace, were ingeniously varied by the politeness 
of the French, to display their magnificence, and 
amuse his grief: he was indulged in the liberty 
of his chapel ; and the doctors of the Sorbonne 
were astonished, and possibly scandalised, by the 
language, the rites, and the vestments, of his 
Greek clergy. But the slightest glance on the 
state of the kingdom must teach him to despair 
of any effectual assistance. The unfortunate 
Charles, though he enjoyed some lucid intervals, 
continually relapsed into furious or stupid in- 
sanity ; the reins of government were alternately 
seized by his brother and uncle, the dukes of 
Orleans and Burgundy, whose fiictious compe- 
tition prepared the miseries of civil war. The 
former was a gay youth, dissolved in luxury and 
love; the latter was the father of John count of 
Nevers, who had so lately been ransomed from 
Turkish captivity ; and, if the fearless son w'as 
ardent to revenge his defeat, the more prudent 
Burgundy was content with the cost and peril 
of the first experiment. When Manuel had sa- 
tiated the curiosity, and perhaps fatigued the 
patience, of the French, he resolved on a visit 
, to the adjacent island. In his pro- 
gress from Dover, he was enter- 
r>eceaii>er. Canterbury with due re- 

verence by the prior and monks of St, Austin 5 
and, on Blackheath, king Henry the Fourth, 
with the English court, saluted the Greek hero 
(I copy our old historian), who, during many 
days, was lodged and treated in London as em- 
peror of the East.i-^ But the state of England 
was still more adverse to the design of the holy 
war. In the same year, the hereditary sovereign 
had been deposed and murdered : the reigning 
prince was a successful usurper, whose ambition 
was punished by jealousy and remorse; nor 
could Henry of Lancaster withdraw his person 
or forces from the defence of a throne inces- 
santly shaken by conspiracy and rebellion. He 
pitied, he praised, he feasted, the emperor of 

If) A sTiort note of BTanuel in England, i8 cxtractwl by Dt. Hotly 
from a MS. ai: Lambeth (de (iTOois illustribuB, n, I4»)> C.'l*. ImjHh* 
mtot, diu varUsquti et hort'ftndis raganorutn insultlbvis coarctatUB, ut 
pro cisdom mSatentlam triuinphalem perqaireret Abjglorum 
visiltaro deewwit, &c. Rex (says Walsdnaham, V* noWU 
xatCi - - « - hiihcoplt (tit docuitl tantum heroa, daxltque I^ondonm, 
et per imiltos dies exbibuU glorioae, pro expensJs bospitil «ui solven*, 
et eum respiciera tanto fa.stigio donativis. He repeats the same Itt hie 
Ufjodlmm Ncustrias (p. SfiC). 

|0 Wtakespeare begins ami ends the play of Henry IV. with that 
primes vow of a crusade, and his belief tliat he should die to, Jeru- 

41 .This fiwjt rs pnssci-vwl in the Historia PoliUca, A. B. I39I-I478, 
pubUshed \w M artln (Jnwtius iTurco Onocia, p. 1 -‘I,?, j. image 

a woriTof Tulpmr^ emperor refused to worship, was probawy 


Constantinople ; but if the English monarch as- 
sumed the cross, it was only to appease his 
people, and perhaps his conscience, by the merit 
or semblance of this pious intention. Satisfied, 
however, with gifts and honours, 

Manuel returned to Paris ; and, af- to (Irm't*. 
ter a residence of two years in the 
West, shaped his course through Germany and 
Italy, embarked at Venice, and patiently ex- 
pected, in the Morea, the moment of his ruin 
or deliverance. Yet he had escaped the igno- 
minious necessity of tifiering his religion to 
public or private sale. The Latin church was 
distracted by the great schism : the kings, the 
nations, the universities, of Europe, were di- 
vided in their obedience between the popes of 
Eomo and Avignon ; and the emperor, anxious 
to conciliate the friendship of both parties, abs- 
tained from any correspondence with the indi- 
gent and unpopular rivals. His journey coin- 
cided with the year of the jubilee ; but he passed 
through Italy vdthout desiring, or deserving, the 
plenary indulgence which abolished the guilt or 
penance of the sins of the faithful. The Roman 
pope was oftended by this neglect ; accused him 
of irreverence to an image of Christ; and ex- 
horted the princes of Italy to riject and abandon 
the obstinate schismatic. 

During tlie period of the crusades, 
the Greeks beheld with astoni.sh- itHigeami 
ment and terror the perpetual stream 
of emigration that fkiwed, and continued to flow, 
from the unknown climates of the West. The 
visits of their last emperors removed the veil of 
separation, and they disclosed to their eyes the 
pow'ciful nations of F'mrojie, whom they no 
longer presumed to brand with the name of bar- 
barians. The observations of Manuel, and his 
more inquisitive followers, liave been preserved 
by a Byzantine historian of the times : his 
scattered ideas I shall collect and abridge: anti 
it may be amusing enough, perhaps instructive, 
to contemplate the rude pictures of Germany, 
France, and England, whose ancient and mo- 
dern state are so familiar to onr 
minds. I. GiciaiANY (says the ” '^nnany. 
Greek Chalcondyles) is of ample latitude from 
Vienna to the Ocean ; and it stretches (a strange 
geography) from Prague in Bohemia to tlie 
river Tartessiis, and the Pyrena'an mountain.s.^'3 
The soil, except in ligs and olives, is sufliciently 
fruitful; the air is salubrious ; the bodies of the 
natives are robust and healthy ; and these cold 
regions are seldom visited with the calamities of 
pestilence, or earthquakes. After tlio Scythians 
or Tartars, the Germans are the most numerous 
of nations ; they are bravo and patient, and w'ere 
they united under a single head, their force 
would be irresistible. By the gift of the pope, 

22 The Hwk and Turkish history of Laonioiw Chitlcondyh’^ ends 
with tile "Winter of nnd the atmipt oonolusion stsenw to mark, 
that be laid tlown his pm in the same year. We know that ho wtis 
art Athenian, and Umt ttonie ewitemporarirs of the same name con. 
tribute<l to the revival or tlie tSiwk 3ftab*‘ Rut in Ids 

numerous tUftrwrfilous, the mtaiest historian has never introduml him- 
self; and hl« tnlitor Tarundavius, as wdl as Fahririus (lUtdiof. tjmr- 
tom. vl. p. 47'h), seeniti Ignorant of hiis lite and clwnu"t<*r. For bis 
desertions of Oetmany, Fiiposs* «td Enftand, we I, li. p, *6, 3T. 

^ I shall net animadvert on the geflgraphic.'il errors of Uhalcon- 
this Instance, he perhat>s followed, and nd took. Hertnlo- 
tU8 (l. il.’c, .3.3.), whose text may be expiainetl (llerodote tie r.ardier, 
tom. tt- p* 21iL 22(>.), or whoso ignorance may Iw excused. H,ui 
these moticrn Greeks never read Strabo, or any of Uieir Itssser geo- 
»)lph€*8? ' 
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they have acquired the privilege of choosing the 
Roman emperor ; ^4 nor is any people more de- 
voutly attached to the faith and obedience of the 
Latin patriarch. The greatest part of the country 
is divided among the princes and prelates; but 
Strasburgh, Cologne, Hamburgh, and more 
than two hundred free cities, are governed by 
sage and equal laws, according to the will, and 
lor the advantage, of the whole community. The 
use of duels, or single combats on foot, prevails 
amojig them in peace and war; their industry 
excels in all tlic mechanic arts, and the Germans 
may boast of tlie invention of gunpowder and 
cannon, which is now diffused over the greatest 
of France* world. II. The king- 

” ‘ dom of P'rance is spread above fif- 

teen or twenty days’ journey from Germany to 
Spain, and from the Alps to the British Ocean ; 
containing many flourishing cities, and among 
these Paris, the seat of the king, which surpasses 
the rest in riches and luxury. Many princes 
and lords alternately wait in his palace, and 
acknowledge him as their sovereign ; the most 
powerful are the dukes of Bretagne and Bur- 
gundy, of whom the latter possesses the wealthy 
province of Flanders, whose harbours are fre- 
quented by the ships and merchants of our own, 
and the more remote, seas. The French are an 
ancient and opulent people : and their language 
and manners, though somewhat different, are 
not dissimilar from tliose of the Italians. Vain 
of the Imperial dignity of Charlemagne, of their 
victories over the Saracens, and of the exploits 
of tlieir heroes, Oliver and Rowland; 25 they 
esteem themselves the first of the Western na- 
tions; but this foolish arrogance has been re- 
cently humbled by the unfortunate events of 
their wars against the English, the inhabitants 
of the British island. III. Britain, 

0 -.ngan , occan, and opposite to the 

shores of I’kinders, may be considered either as 
one, or as three islands ; but the whole is united 
by a common interest, by the same manners, 
and by a similar government. The measure of 
its circumference is five thousand stadia: the 
land is overspread with towns and villages: 
though destitute of wine, and not abounding in 
fruit-trees, it is fertile in wheat and barley ; in 
honey and wool ; and much cloth is manufac- 
tured by the inhabitants. In populousness and 
power, in riches and luxury, London, 26 the 
metropolis of the isle, may claim a pre-eminence 
over all the cities of the West. It is situate on 
the Thames, a broad and rapid river, which at 
the distance of thirty miles falls into the Gallic 
Sea ; and the daily flow and ebb of the tide af- 
fords a safe entrance and departure to the vessels 
of commerce. The king is the head of a pow'er- 

2‘i A citizen of new Rome, while new Rome survivetl, would have 
scorned to dignitV the (lernian with the titles of Bao-aeuf or 
AuTo/cpttTAiA 'VttfjMUMv : but all ]*ride was extinct in the bosom of 
C.halcondyles ; and he describes the Byzantine jirince, and his suh- 
h'ot, by the proi>er, tliough humble, names of and BceoiXevj 

■ EJiXmww..' . . 

25 Most of the old romances were translated m the xivth century 
into French urose, and soon became the favourite antusoment of the 
Jcniifhts and ladies in the «!ourt of (Charles VI. If a Ureek believed in 
the exploits of Rowland and Oliver, lie may surely he excused, since 
the monks of St. Denys, the national historians, have inserted the 
fables of archbishop Turpin In their Chrotiicles of France. 

S6 Aovdu7>v - - - - iS«t r« woXi? Swa/jxt r« wpoexovo-a ew tjj vqota 
lawn vaatav ttoXcmv, t« vat. rn aXKf) evSat,fj.wi.<f ovSe/xMt rwv 

fTfiat;' iTrrepan Even since the time of Fltzstephen {thexiith 

century), f.ondon appears to have maintained this pre-eminence of 
wealth and magnitude; and her gradual increase has, at least, kept 
pace with Uie-general improvement of Kuroi>e. 


ful and turbulent aristocracy ; his principal vas- 
sals hold tlieir estates by a free and unalterable 
tenure; and the laws define the limits of his 
authority and their obedience. The kingdom 
has been often afflicted by foreign conquest and 
domestic sedition ; but the natives are bold and 
hard))', renowned in arms and victorious in war. 
The form of their shields or targets is derived 
from the Italians, that of tlieir swords from the 
Greeks ; the use of the long bow is the peculiar 
and decisive advantage of the English. Their 
language bears no affinity to the idioms of the 
continent : in the habits of domestic life, they 
are not easily distinguished from their neigh- 
bours of France : but the most singular circum- 
stance of their manners is their disregard of 
conjugal honour and of female cha.stity. In 
their mutual visits, as the first act of hospitality, 
the guest is welcomed in the embraces of their 
wives and daughters: among friends they are 
lent and borrowed without shame : nor are the 
islanders offended at this strange commerce, and 
its inevitable consequences. 27 Informed as we 
are of the customs of old England, and assured 
of the virtue of our mothers, we may smile at 
the credulity, or resent the injustice, of the Greek, 
W'ho must have confounded a modest salute 28 
with a criminal embrace. But his credulity and in- 
justice may teach an important lesson ; to distrust 
the accounts of foreign and remote nations, and 
I to suspend our belief of every tale that deviates 
from the laws of nature and the character of 

man.29 

After his return, and the victory indifrerence ot 
of Timom*, Manuel reigned many 
years in prosperity and peace. As Moa_i4i7. 
long as the sons of Bajazet solicited his friend- 
ship and spared his dominions, he was satisfied 
with the national religion ; and his leisure was 
employed in composing twenty theological dia- 
logues for its defence. The appearance of the 
Byzantine ambassadors at the council of Con- 
stance 30 aimoimcesthe restoration of the Turkish 
power, as well as of the Latin church ; the con- 
quest of the sultans, Mahomet and Amurath, re- 
conciled the emperor to the Vatican ; and tlie 
siege of Constantinople almost tempted him to 
acquiesce in the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost. When Martin the Fifth ascended with- 
out a rival the chair of St. Peter, a friendly in- 
tercourse of letters and embassies His ne/iotiations. 
W'as revived between the East and I4i7— 1425, 
West. Ambition on one side, and distress on 
the other, dictated the same decent language of 
charity and peace : the artful Greek expressed 
a desire of marrying his six sons to Italian prin- 
cesses ; and the Roman, not less artful, despatched 
the daughter of the marquis of Montferrat, wdth 

27 If the double sense of the verb Kt;«> (osewlor, and in utero cero) 
be equivocal, the context and pious horror of ChalcondyJes can leave 
no doubt of his meanina and, mistake (p. 49.). 

28 Erasmus (Epist. Fausto Andrelino) has a pretty p.xssage on the 
English fashion of kissing strangers on their arrival and departure, 
from whence, however, he draws no scant) alous inferences. 

29 Perhaps we may apply this remark to the community of wives 
among the old Britons, as it is suin>o,^ed by Ctesar and l5ion (Dion 
C^ius,!. Ixii. tom. it. p, 1007.), with Reimar’s judicious annotation. 
TheArnw^of Otaheite, so certain at tirst, is become less visible and 
scandalous, in proportion as we have studied tlie manners of that 
gentle and amorous people, 

SO See I.enfaht, Hist, du Concile de Constance, tom.ii. p. 576.; and 
for the ecclesiastical history of the times, the Annals of Sumndanus. 

I the BibUoth6que of Dupin, tom. xli. and xxist and sxiid volumes 
I the History^ at rather the Continvation, of Fltury. 
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a company of noble virgins, to soften, by their 
charms, tlie obstinacy of the scliismatics. Yet 
under this mask of zeal, a discerning eye will 
perceive that all was hollow and insincere in the 
court and church of Constantinople. According 
to the vicissitudes of danger and repose, the em- 
peror advanced or retreated ; alternately instructed 
and disavowed his ministers ; and escaped from 
an importunate pressure by urging the duty of 
enquiry, the obligation of collecting the sense of 
his patriarchs and bishops, and the impossibility 
of convening them at a time when the Turkish 
anns were at the gates of his capital. From a 
review of the public transactions it will appear, 
that the Greeks insisted on three successive mea- 
sures, a succour, a council, and a final rc-union ; 
while the I^atins eluded the second, and only 
promised the first, as a consequential and volun- 
tary reward of the third. But we have an op- 
portunity of unfolding the most secret intentions 
His private of Manucl, as he explained them in 
motives, private conversation without arti- 
fice or disguise. In his declining age, the em- 
peror had associated John Palmologus, the second 
of the name, and the eldest of his sons, on whom 
he devolved the greatest part of the authority 
and weight of government. One day, in the pre- 
sence only of the historian Pliranza,3i his fa- 
vourite chamberlain, he opened to his colleague 
and successor the true principle of his negoti- 
ations with the pope.3e «■ Our last resource,” 
said Manuel, “ against the Turks is their fear 
of our union with the Latins, of the warlike 
“ nations of the West, who may arm for our 
“ relief and for their destruction. As often as 
“ you are threatened by the miscreants, present 
“ this (Linger before their eyes. Propose a coun- 
cil ; consult on the means ; but ever delay and 
avoid the convocation of an assembly, which 
cannot tend either to our spiritual or tem- 
poral emoliiment. The Latins are proud; the 
Greeks are obstinate ; neither party will recede 
“ or retract ; and the attempt of a perfect union 
wdll confirm the schism, alienate the churches, 
and leave us, w’ithout hope or defence, at the 
mercy of tlie barbarians.” Impatient of this 
salutary lesson, the royal youth arose from his 
seat, and departed in silence ; and the wise mon- 
arch (continues Phranza) casting his eyes on me, 
thus resumed his discourse : ‘‘ My son deems 
himself a great and heroic prince; but, alas! 
our miserable age docs not afford scope for 
heroism or greatness. His daring spirit might 
** have suited the happier times of our ancestors ; 
« but the present state requires not an emperor, 
but a cautious steward of the last relics of our 
“ fortunes. Well do I remember the lofty ex- 
pectations which he built on our alliance wdth 
Mustapha ; and much do I fear, that his rash 
** courage will urge the ruin of our house, and 
that even religion may precipitate our dowu- 

31 ProTO his early y««th> <»eovffe PhrfmM, or Phmn*e«, was em- 
rloyeu irt the service of the Htate awl pataf'e ; awl Hanokfu* <de 
henpt. Byzant, i. e. rO.) lw« colleetefl hla life from hla own 
wr»ihvg^ lie was no more thfm fovvr and twenty years t»f age at the 
death of JVTauuel, who recommended liirn Jn the verms to 

nla ftttcressor: Irnprimis vero Imno I’hrnn».en tibl comWiaiadOj tmi 
mintstravlr mSlif udeliter et diligenter ( niran^cjs, I, H. I,h Vet m 
'***^'^’ service of the dai{>ci^ 

3'-d See ?^jtn7.es, 1. li. 




fal.” Yet the experience and authority of 
Manuel preserved the peace, and eluded the 
council ; till, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, and in the habit of a * 
monk, ho terminated his career, dividing liis pn?- 
cious moveables among his children and the poor, 
his physicians and his i’avourite servants. ()f his 
six sons, Androniciis the Second was invested 
with the principality of 'Fliessalonica, and died 
of a leprosy soon after the sale of that city to the 
Venetians and its final conquest by the 'furks. 
Some fortunate incidents hud restored Pelopon- 
nesus, or the Morea, to the empire ; and in his 
more prosperous days, Manuel had fortified the 
narrow istlmms of six miles witii a stone wall 
and one hundred and fifty-three towers. 'L'he 
wall was overthrown by the first lilast of the 
Ottomans ; the fertile peninsula might have been 
sufficient for the four younger brothers, I'licoflore 
and Constantine, Demetrius and 'riioinas; but 
they wasted in domestic contests the remains of 
their strength ; and the least successful of the 
rivals worn reduced to a life of dependence in the 
Byzantine palace. 

Tlte eldest of the sons of Manuel, of John 

JohnPalffiologus the Second, was ac- 
knowledged, after his father’s death, ‘ ‘ ’ 
as the sole emperor of the Greeks. He imme- 
diately proceeded to repudiate his wife, and to 
contract a new marriage with the princess of 
Trebizond : beauty was iu his eyes the iirst cpia- 
lificatiou of an empress ; and the clergy liatl 
yielded to his firm assurance, that unless he 
might be indulged in a divorce, he would retire 
to a cloister, and leave the throne to his brother 
Constantine. The first, and in truth the only, 
victory of Paheologus, was over a Jew, ’-'* whom, 
after a long and learned dispute, he converted 
to the Christian faith ; and this momentous con- 
quest is carefully recordetl in the history of the 
times. But he soon resumed the design of uniu 
ing the East and West ; and, regardless of his 
father’s advice, listened, as it should seem with 
sincerity, to the proposal of meeting the pope in 
a general council beyond the Adriatic. I'his 
dangerous project was encouraged by .i'llailiu the 
Fifth, and coldly entertained iiy his successor 
Eugenius, till, after a tedious iiegolialion, the 
emperor received a summons from a Latin 
assembly of a new character, the indepentlent 
prelates of Basil, who styled themselves tlie 
representatives and judges of the Catholic 
church. 

The Roman pontifif had fought comnximi ofthe 
and conquered in the cause of cUurdi. 
ecclesiastical freedom ; but the victorious clergy 
were soon exposed to the tyranny of their de- 
liverer ; and his sacred character wuis invulner- 
able to those anns wliich they found so keen, 
and efiectual against tlie civil magistrate. Their 
great charter, the right of election, was anni- 

(tetSX Thtsopb.vUict. Sunm‘!Utn»: liifColstHtU, so in ;it‘- 

cwracy and tdi*j?ance(l‘'sdiJ’is'. Biltliot, Onw. tom. vl- p. 

33 SiH* Ihwnnfif, K.nn. Bywini. p, 51-13 - 

34 The OKJU't of tho lUjxtvinlli«ni» from rtoa to stM, -was .Tide) 

WgwtejW *ojj(w,of'slx Orwk fm (I’liranw!., 1. i. t. .3H,), wltioh would 
induce a Om*k mile, still sniaUtn’ tlmu Uuit <d' dtill Uvenvh 
■whitih i*t asisifttujd by U’Anvilk'.'iK Mill in use In Turkey. Five inifos 
are oommoiily m;ktmwl for the breadth ttf the i.Umius. Set the T, ra- 
vels ((tf SSpon, Waieeier. and (‘'■handler. 

33 The dm objertum of the -lews is on the death of Christ; if 't 
Vere valantarv, Clirist wjw a siuelde* which the t‘mt»wor parries w>ih 
^ -- ■■ Thtv thi*n dispute on the conception of (he Virgin, die 


honsoof 'hi 


prophecies, &c. (I’hrunxes, 1. ii. c. Vi. a whole cluiptei). 
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hllated by appeals, evaded by trusts or corn- 
men dams, disappointed by reversionary grants, 
and superseded by previous and arbitrary re- 
servations, A public auction was instituted 
in the court of Rome : the cardinals and fa- 
vourites were enriched with the spoils of na- 
tions ; and every country might complain that 
the most important and valuable benefices were 
accumulated on the heads of aliens and ab- 
sentees. During their residence at Avignon, 
the and)ition of the popes subsided in the 
meaner ]>as.sions of avarice 37 and luxury: they 
rigorously imposed on the clergy the tributes of 
first-fruits and tenths ; but they freely tolerated 
the impunity of vice, disorder, and corruption. 

Scirwu). These manifold scandals were ag- 
A.D.i377~i4'29. gj-avuted by the great schism of 
the West, which continued above fi.fty years* 
In the furious conflicts of .Rome and Avignon, 
the vices of the rivals were mutually exposed ; 
and their precarious situation degraded their 
authority, relaxed their discipline, and multi- 
plied their wants and exactions. To heal the 
Council of Pissa, wounds, and restore the monarchy, 
the church, the synods of Pisa 
A.D.14U-1418; and Constance 38 were succes- 
sively convened ; but these great assemblies, 
conscious of their strength, resolved to vindicate 
the privileges of the Christian aristocracy. From 
a personal sentence against two pontifl's, wdiom 
they rejected, and a third, their acknowledged 
sovereign, whom they deposed, the fathers of 
Constance proceeded to examine the nature and 
limits of the Roman supremacy ; nor did they 
separate till they had established the authority, 
above the pope, of a general council. It was 
enacted, that, for the government and reform- 
ation of the church, such assemblies should be 
held at regular intervals ; and that each synod, 
before its dissolution, should appoint the time 
and place of the subsequent meeting. By the 
influence of the court of Rome, the next con- 
vocation at Sienna was easily eluded ; but tiie 
bold and vigorous proceedings of the council of 
of Basil, Basil 39 had almost been fatal to 

A,i).i43i-i443. reigning pontifl', Eiigenius 
tine Fourth. A just suspicion of his design 
prompted the fathers to hasten the promulgation 
of their first decree, that the representatives of 
the church-militant on earth were invested with 
a divine and spiritual jurisdiction over all 
Christians, without excepting the pope; and 
that a general council could not be dissolved, 
prorogued, or transferred, unless by tlieir free 
deliberation ami consent. On the notice that 
Eugenius had fulminated a bull for that pur- 
pose, they ventured to summon, to admonish, 
to threaten, to censure, the contumacious suc- 

nO In the treatifie th;Ile Matorie Beneficiaiie of Fra-Paolo (in the 
ivth voluinu t»f the last, and best, edition of his works), tlie papal 
Ky.stern is deejily studied and freely deseribed, Hhould home and nee 
be annibilaU'il, this goldou volume may still survive, a phi- 
losophical history, and a salutary warning. 

37 1‘ope dotut XXH. (in 1331) left behind him, at Avignon, 
eighteen rnillions of gold florins, ami tlu; value of seven niilUons mors 
in plate and jewels. Set the Chvoniele of John Villani (1. xi. c. 2IJ. 
in Muratori's* Collection, tom. xiti. i». whose brother received 
the account from the papal treasurers. A treasure of six or ei^ht 
milUons sterling in the xivth century is enormous, and almost in- 
csredlble. 

38 A leametl and lihoral Protestant, M. Lenfant, has given a fair 
history of the councils of Fisa, Constance, and Basil, in six volumes' 
in quarto ; but the la.st part is the most hasty and irniierfect, except in 
the account of the trouble.^ of Bohemia. 

39 The original acts or minutes of the rmindl of Bnsil are pre- 
jrfj.ved, in the public library, jn twelve volumos in folio. liasU w*** a 


cessor of St. Peter. After many Their opposition 
delays, to allow time for repent- 
ance, they finally declared, that, unless he sub- 
mitted within the term of sixty days, he was 
suspended from the exercise of all temporal and 
ecclesiastical authority. And to mark their 
jurisdiction over the prince as well as the priest, 
they assumed the government of Avignon, an- 
nulled the alienation of the sacred patrimony, 
and protected Rome from the imposition of new 
taxes. Their boldness was justified, not only 
by the general opinion of the clergy, but by the 
support and power of the first monarchs of 
Christendom ; the emperor Sigismond declared 
himself the servant and protector of the synod ; 
Gennany and France adliered to their cause j 
the duke of Milan was the enemy of Eugenius : 
and he was driven from the Vatican by an in- 
surrection of the Roman people. Rejected at 
the same time by his temporal and spiritual 
subjects, submission was his only choice : by a 
most humiliating bull, the pope repealed his 
own acts, and ratified those of the council; 
incorporated his legates and cardinals with that 
venerable body ; and seemed to resign himself 
to the decrees of the supreme legislature. Their 
fame pervaded the countries of the East; anil 
it was in their presence that Sigismond received 
the ambassadors of the Turkish sultan,'*® who 
laid at his feet twelve large vases, filled with 
robes of silk and pieces of gold. N.^otiaiiom 
The fathers of Basil aspired to 
the glory of reducing the Greeks, 
as well as the Bohemians, within the pale of 
the church ; and their deputies invited the em- 
peror and i^atriarch of Constantinople to unite 
with an assembly which possessed the confidence 
of the Western nations. Paloeologus was not 
averse to the proposal ; and his ambassadors 
were introduced with due honours into the 
Catholic senate. But the choice of the place 
appeared to be an insuperable obstacle, since he 
refused to pass the Alps, or the sea of Sicily, 
and positively required that the synod should b© 
adjourned to some convenient city in Italy, or 
at least on the Danube. The other articles of 
this treaty were more readily stipulated : it was 
agreed to defray the travelling expenses of the 
emperor, with a train of seven hundred per- 
sons,'* i to remit an immediate sum of eight 
thousand ducats'*^ for the accommodation of the 
Greek clergy ; and in his absence to grant a 
supply of ten thousand ducats, with three hun- 
dred archers and some galleys, for the protection 
of Constantinople. The city of Avignon ad- 
vanced the funds for the preliminary expenses ; 
and the embarkation w'as prepared at Marseilles 
with some difficulty and delay. 


fjree city, conveniently situate on the Rhine, and guarded hy the arms 
F the neighbouring and confederate Swiss. In MoO, the xiiiiversity 
, /AS founded by pope IHusII, (A^ueas Sylvius), who had heeu seerc*. 
tary to thft^unoii. But what i.s a coxincil, or an xiniverbUy, to the 
presses of Ffob rn and the studies of Krasmus? , ^ 

40 This TurkWi embassy, attested only by Cvantv.ms, is related with 
^ome doubt by the anualikt Spondauus, A.lh 1433, No. tom. i. 

4^1^ fciyropulus, p. 19. lu this list, the (irecks apvear to have ex, 
ceiled the real numbers of the clergy an<v laity widt h nfterwai ds at- 
tended the emperor and piatriarcb , but which are not clearly spe<nbed 
by tlm great eccleslarch. The 75,000 florins winch tliey asked m this 
»««otiation of the pope (p. 9.) were more than thev could hone or wan t. 

4^ 1 use indifferently ute words, dHciif mdjhnn, which clenvo tlunr 
names, the former from the dukes of IMilan, the latter front the re- 
public of l?/or«»ce. These gold pieces, the first that were cotned m 
Italy, perhaps in the Latin world, may be compared m weight and 
value CO one third of the English guinea. 
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In his distress, the friendship of 

embai'ks in the 3?illjCOlogllS WJIS disputed by tho 

'’TD.'’Hl 7 r ecclesiastical powers of the West 5 
Nov. 24. dexterous actiyity of a 

monarch prevailed over the ^ slow debates and 
inflexible temper of a republic. The decrees of 
Basil continually tended to circumscribe the 
despotism of the pope, and to erect a supreme 
and perpetual tribunal in the church. Euge- 
nius was impatient of the yoke ; and the union 
of the Greeks might afford a decent pretence 
for translating a rebellious synod from tlic Rhine 
to the To. The independence of the fathers 
was lost if they passed the Alps: Savoy or 
Avignon, to which they acceded with reluctance, 
were described at Constantinople as situate far 
beyond the pillars of Hercules; 43 the emperor 
and his clergy were apprehensive of the dangers 
of a long navigation; they were offended by an 
haughty declaration, that after suppressing the 
new heresy of the Bohemians, the council would 
soon eradicate the old heresy of the Greeks.^-* 
On the side of Eugenius, all was smooth, and 
yielding, and respectful: and he invited the 
Byzantine monarch to heal by his presence the 
schism of the Latin, as well as of the Eastern, 
church, Ferrara, near the coast of the Adriatic, 
was proposed for their amicable interview ; and 
witii some indulgence of forgery and theft, a 
surreptitious decree was procured, wliich trans- 
ferred the synod, with its own consent, to that 
Italian city. Nine galleys were equipped for 
this service at Venice, and in the isle of Candia; 
their diligence anticipated the slower vessels of 
Basil: the Roman admiral was commissioned 
to burn, sink, and destroy and these priestly 
squadrons might have encountered each other 
in the same seas where Athens and Sparta had 
formerly contended for the pre-eminence of 
glory. Assaulted by the importunity of the 
factions, who were ready to fight for the pos- 
session of his person, Palaeologus hesitated 
before he loft liis palace and country, on a 
perilous experiment. Plis father’s advice still 
dwelt on liis memory: and reason must sug- 
gest, that since the Latins were divided among 
tiieinscives, they could never unite in a foreign 
cause. Sigismond dissuaded the unseasonable 
adventure; his advice was impartial, since he 
adhered to the council ; and it was enforced by 
the strange belief, that the German Cresar would 
nominate a Greek ids heir and successor in the 
empire of the West.46 Even the Turkish sultan 

* 4S At the end of the Latin version of Phranzes, we read a lone* 
(ireek epistle or declamation of (ieorj^e of Trebizond, who advi.ses the 
emperor to prefer Uujtenius and Italy. He treats with contempt the 
sc^hismatic assembly of Biisil, the barbarians of Gaul and Germany, 
who had conspired to transport the chair of Sf. Peter l>evond tlie 
Alps; ol a&Xtoi (says he) vt xaxnjv ftera. erov owo^ov rwv'Hpa- 
crnfKcov ttat vtpa, YcuSrjpaiv sfafovari. Wtis Constantinople un- 
provided with a map ? 

Syropulus (p. 26—31.) attests his own indignation, and that of 
hts countrymen ; and the Basil deputy's, who excused the rash de- 
claration, could neither deny nor altisr an act of the council, 

4.'» Gondolmieri, the popt-'H rwjihew and admiral, ex;pressly de- 
clared, i5rt 6ptarp.ov wapa. row tlaTra tv& rroXe^iojOTj man ra. 

K^repya. ng 2wo6av, « SvtrrjOi) Ka.mdv!rjf teat a^uvim. ' The uavai 
orders of the synod were leiB peremptory, and, till the hoetile jKiua- 
parties tried to conceal their quarrel frotn tha 

46 Svroptilus mentions the hories of Paitcoloous (p. 3S.), and the 
last advice ot HiLnsmond (p. 37,). At Corfu, the Greek em^rnr wa» 
informed ot hjs fnend'.s death ; had he known it sooner, he would 
h.ave relumed home {n. 79.). 

47 Phrair/es himself, though from different motives, was of the 
ailvice of Amurath (1. U. o. 13,}. Utinam ne synodus iata unqunm 
fujisct, SI tautas onensiemm et detrimenta paritura erat. This Ttimsh 
cmfvissy IS likewise rnentioiiod by Syropuhis (p. 33.); and Atnurath 
hicLt Uu' city *"'*^*** Cvrcaicn (p, 125. 219.), but he uS i£ 


was a counsellor whom it might be unsafe to 
trust, but whom it was dangerous to offend. 
Amurath was unskilled in the disputes, but he 
was apprehensive of the union, of the Christian.s. 
From his own treasures, he oifored to relieve 
the wants of the Byzantine court; yet he de- 
clared with seeming magnanimity, that Con- 
stantinople shoiikl be secure and inviolate, in 
the absence of her sovereign.47 The resolution 
of Tala'ologiis was decided by the most splendid 
gifts and the most specious promises ; he wished 
to escape for a while from a scene of danger 
and distress ; and after dismissing with an aiii- 
bigiious answer the messengers of the council, 
he declared his intention of embarking in tlie 
Roman galleys. Tiie age of the patriarch Jo- 
seph was more susceptible of fear tlian of hope ; 
he trembled at the perils of the sea, and ex- 
pressed his apprehension, that his feeble voice, 
with thirty perhaps of his orthotlox brethren, 
would be oppressed in a foreign land by the 
power and numbers of a Latin synod. He 
yielded to the royal mandate, to the flattering 
assurance, that he would be heard as the oracle 
of nations, and to the secret wish of learning 
from his brother of the West, to deliver the 
church from the yoke of kings. 4 h The five 
cross- beai'crs, or dignitarie.s, of St. Sophia, were 
bound to attend his person ; and one of tlie.se, 
the great ecclesiarch or preacher, Sylvester Sy- 
ropiiiusA;> lias composed a free and curiuu.s 
history of the false iiidon.^^ Of the clergy 
that reluctantly obeyed the summons of the 
emperor and the patriarch, subniis.sion was the 
first duty, and patience the most useful virtue. 
In a chosen list of tiventy bishops, wo discover 
the metropolitan titles of Heraclea and Cyzictis, 
Nice and Kicomedia, Ephesus and Trebizoiul, 
and the personal merit of Mark and Bessarion, 
who, in the confidence of their learning and 
eloquence, were promoted to the episcopal rank. 
Some monks and philosophers w’-ere named to 
display the science and sanctity of tlie Greek 
church : and the service of the choir was per- 
formed by a select band of singers and musi- 
cians. The patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, appeared by their genuine or 
fictitious deputie.s ; the primate of Russia re- 
presented a national church, and the Greeks 
might contend with the Latins in the extent of 
their spiritual empire. The precious vases of 
St. Sophia were exposed to the winds and 
waves, that the patriarch might officiate with 

48 The reader will smile at the simplicity with which he impaned 
these hopes to his Livourites : TOtavnjv iritfpvijiapuiv trx7,Kr««J' .jAtrife 
leat Sitt Tw rittTra. «8ap/Hi €Xm8ipMr<u. <t(‘(7i>}0’s,av ami rrjg arrorc- 
StUffjg atirav ^ovketat rrapa tow /iaaiXieiat (p. 92,). 'i'el it wmiltl have 
been difficult for him to liave pmctisinl (he h ssoii'. iiniregory VII. 

49 The Christian name of* SylvcshT is borrowed fi-om the Latin 
calendar. In modern (ireefc, mvXot, as a diinimitivc, is tKidtxl to 
the end of words; nor can any reswonlnp: of’ Crcvgliton, the editor, 
excuse his changinff into NXMirepulus (Sguros, fud us) the .Syronulus 
of his own in.umscript, wluw name is subhcrilM'd with his own mind 
in the acts of tlie council of Florence, Why might not the author he 
of Syrian extraction? 

6o From the conclusion of the history, I should fix the date to the 
year 1444, tour yam afusr the synod, when the great ccclcsiaroh had 
atxlicated his otiioo (sixtio xii. p. 330— 3.4th). ill,, piiM,lons were cooled 
by time and retirement ; and, althuuglv Hyropulus Is often partial, he 
i« never intemperate, 

51 F«r« hlutin-ui nnionu am vera* tuUr Ora-m d Co- 

mnUf 1660, Itt foUo), was lirst pwlilihlud whli a loose and florid vt;r- 
slon, by Robert Creyghton, chaplain to Charles II. in his exile. The 
9wal of the e.litor has prefixed a polemic title, for the beginning of 
S'* wanting. Hyropulus may be Kinked with the best of 

the Byzantine writers for the merit of his namulon, and even of 
hjs style; but he is excluded from the orthodox collections of die 
coundbsi. ' 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


becoming splendour ; whatever gold the emperor 
could procure, w^as expended in the massy orna- 
ments of his bed and chariot j ^2 and while they 
iidected to maintain the prosperity of their 
ancient fortune, they quarrelled for the division 
of fifteen thousand ducats, the first alms of the 
Roman ponthF. After the necessary jirepar- 
ations, John Paheologus, with a numerous train, 
accompanied by his brother Demetrius, and the 
jnost respectable persons of the church and 
state, embarked in eight vessels with sails and 
oars, whicli steered through the Turkish Straits 
of Gallipoli to the Archipelago, the Morea, and 
the Adriatic Gulf.'^s 

Histritimpimi After a tedious and troublesome 
J^^^vigation of seventy-seven days, 

Fcb,D; this religious squadron cast anchor 
before Venice ; and their reception proclaimed 
the joy and magnificence of that powerful re- 
public. In the command of the world, the 
modest Augustus had never claimed such ho- 
nours from his subjects as w'cre paid to his feeble 
successor by an independent state. Seated on 
tlie poop, on a lofty throne, he received the visit, 
or, in the Greek style, the adoi'ation, of the doge 
and senators. 54 They sailed in the Bucentaiir, 
which w’^as accompanied by twelve stately galleys : 
the sea W'as overspread with innumerable gon- 
dolas of pomp and pleasure; the air resounded 
with music and acclamations ; the mariners, and 
even tlie vessels, w^ere dressed in silk and gold ; 
and in all the emblems and pageants, the Ro- 
man eagles were blended wdth the lion’s of St. 
Mark. The triumphal procession, ascending 
the great canal, passed under the bridge of tlie 
Rialto ; and the Eastern strangers gazed with 
admiration on the palaces, the churches, and the 
populousness of a city, that seems to float on the 
bosom of the waves. 55 They sighed to behold 
the spoils and trophies with which it had been 
decorated after the sack of Constantinople. 
After an hospitable entertainment of fll’teen 
days, I^ala'ologus pursued his journey by land 
and water from Venice to Ferrara : and, on this 
occasion, the pride of the Vatican was tempered 
into Ferrara, by policy to indulge the ancient dig- 
Feb. 28 . emperor of the East. 

He made his entry on a horse ; but a niilk- 
W'hite steed, wdiose trappings were embroidered 
with golden eagles, w^as led before him; and 
the canopy was borne over his head by the 
princes of Este, the sons or kinsmen of Nicholas, 
marquis of the city, and a sovereign more 
powerful than himself. 56 Palaeologus did not 
alight till he reached the bottom of the stair- 
case: the pope advanced to the door of the 
apartment ; refused his proftered genuflexion ; 
and, after a paternal embrace, conducted the 

52 Ryropulus (p. 63.) simply exprpses his intention Iv' otjTco ■n-o.w- 

^ iTttXoty 7ro/>* vOjWtfotTOj sin<i the X/Htitl 

of Oreyghton may aif!)rtl a spetimMi of his florid ppaphrase. Ut 
l>omp5 circuinductusncwter Iinperator Italiai pojnilis aliqms deaurntus 
Jupiter emierclur, aut Crmsus ex opulenta Lydra. , , 

53 Although I cannot stop to quote Syropxilus for every fact,! will ob- 
serve, that the imvigdtion of the (in-eks from Constantinople to Vcnice 
mtd Ferrara is contained in the ivth section (p.67— n)0.),and that the 
historian has Ure uncommon talent of placing each scene before the 

time of the svnod, I’hninzeis w.'ik in Feloponnesufi ; Imt he 
received from the despot ■iJemetrius, a faithful aceotmt of the honour- 
able reception of the emiiet-iir attd patriarch both at Vein^ and ror- 
rara (Dux - - - - sedentein Imiwatorum (Jiloutf), which are more 
alightlv mentionetl by the I^atins (U ii. c, M, 15, 16.). 

•W tlte astonishment of a Greek prince and a French andiassador 
(Mfemotres de Philippe do CcnniiK>s, 1. vli, c. IS.) at the sight of \c- 
n£ce, ahundapU^ prove, that in the xvtli century it was the hvst and 
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emperor to a seat on his left hand. Nor w^ould 
the patriarch descend from his galley, till a ce- 
remony, almost equal, had been stipulated be- 
tween the bishops of Rome and Constantinople. 
The latter was saluted by his brother with a kiss 
of union and charity; nor would any of the 
Greek ecclesiastics submit to kiss the feet of the 
Western primate. On the opening of the synod, 
the place of honour in the centre was claimed by 
the temporal and ecclesiastical chiefs ; and it 
was only by alleging that his predecessors had 
not assisted in person at Nice or Chalcedon, 
that Eugenius could evade the ancient prece- 
dents of Constantine and Marcian. After much 
debate, it was agreed that the right and left sides 
of the church should be occupied by the tw'o na- 
tions ; that the solitary chair of St. Peter should 
be raised the flrst of the Latin line ; and that 
the throne of the Greek emperor, at the head of 
his clergy, should be equal and opposite to the 
second place, the vacant seat of the emperor of 
the West, 57 

But as soon as festivity and form 
had given place to a more serious Grelffa^dL?- 


and with the pope. The artful pen- A.irii4|i9, 
cil of his emissaries had painted 
him in a prosperous state; at the head of the 
princes and prelates of Europe, obedient at his 
voice, to believe and to arm. The thin appear- 
ance of the universal synod of Ferrara betrayed 
his weakness ; and the Latins opened the first 
session with only five archbishops, eighteen 
bishops, and ten abbots, the greatest part of 
whom w'ere the subjects or countrymen of the 
Italian pontiff’. Except the duke of Burgundy, 
none of the potentates of the West condescended 
to appear in person, or by their ambassadors ; nor 
was it possible to suppress the judicial acts of 
Basil against the dignity and person of Euge- 
nius, which were finally concluded by a new 
election. Under these circumstances, a truce or 
delay w'as asked and granted, till Palmologus 
could expect from the consent of the Latins 
some temporal rew^ard for an unpopular union ; 
and, after the first session, the public proceed- 
ings were adjourned above six months. The 
emperor, with a chosen band of his favourites 
and Janizaries^ fixed his summer residence at a 
pleasant spacious monastery, six miles from 
Ferrara ; forgot, in the pleasures of the chace, 
the distress of the church and state; and per- 
sisted in destroying the game, without listening 
to the just complaints of the marquis or the 
husbandman. 58 In the mean while, his unfor- 
tunate Greeks were exposed to all the miseries 
of exile and poverty ; for tlie support of each 

most siileiityd of the Christina cities. For the spoils of Constantinople 
at Venice, see S5vropul«s(p. 87.). 

56 Nichtdas 111. ofJBste reigned for^^ 


igned forte-eight years (A.D. Isa?— 

1441), and was lord of Ferrara, Modena, Ileggio, Parma, Rovigo, and 
Commachlo. See his Life in Muratori {Antichitii ISstense, tom. ii. 
p. 159— ■ 

67 The Latin vtilgar was provoked to laughter at the strange dres-ses 
of the Greeks, and especially the length of their garments, their sleeves, 
and thdr heards ; nor was the emperor distinguished, excejit hy the 
purple colour, and his diadem or tiara with a jewel on the top (flody 
de Gnsecis IHustrihus, p. 31.). Yet another spectator confesses that 
the Greek fashion was pin grave e pin degn*-! than the Italian (Vespa- 
siano^Jn Vit. Eugen. IV. in IVluiatori, tom. xxv. p. 261.). 

58 For the ein);»aror’8 hunting, see Syropuius (p. 143, 144. 191.). 
The pope had sent him eleven miserable hacks ; but he bought a 
strong and swift horse that came from Russia. The name ofJam- 
aarffftf may surprise; but the name, rather than the institution, had 
passed ftom the Ottoman, to the Byzantine, court, and is often used 
in the last age of the empire. 
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stranger, a monthly allowancie was assigned of 
three or four gold florins ; and although the 
entire sum did not amount to seven hundred 
florins, a long arrear was repeatedly incurred by 
the indigence or policy of the Homan court. ^9 
They sighed for a speedy deliverance, but their es* 
cape was prevented by a triple chain t a passport 
from their superiors was recpiired at the gates of 
Ferrara ; the government of Venice had engaged 
to arrest and send back the fugitives ; and inevi* 
table punishment awaited them at Constantino* 
pie; excommunication, fines, and a sentence, 
which did not respect the sacerdotal dignity, tliat 
they should be stripped naked and publicly 
whipped. 60 It was only by the alternative of 
hunger or dispute that the Greeks could be 
persuaded to open the first conference; and 
they yielded with extreme reluctance to attend 
from Ferrara to Florence the rear of a flying 
synod. Tnis new translation was urged by in- 
evitable necessity ; the city was visited by the 
plague ; the fidelity of the marquis might be 
suspected ; the mercenary troops of the duke of 
Milan were at the gates ; and as they occupied 
Romagna, it was not wdtiiout difliculty and 
danger that the pope, the emperor, and the 
bishops, explored their way through the unfre- 
quented paths of the Apenninc.6i 

Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by 
time and policy. The violence of the fathers of 
Basil rather promoted than injured the cause of 
lEugenius : the nations of Europe abhorred *tho 
schism, and disowned the election, of Felix the 
Fifth, who was successively a duke of Savoy, 
an hennit, and a pope; and the great princes 
were gradually reclaimed by his competitor to a 
favourable neutrality and a firm attachment. 
The legates, with some respectable members, 
deserted to the Roman army, which insensibly 
rose in numbers and reputation : the council of 
Basil was reduced to thirty-nine bishops, and 
three hundred of the inferior clergy : 6® while 
the Latins of Florence could produce the sub- 
scriptions of the pope himself, eight cardinals, 
two patriarchs, eight archbishops, fifty-two bish- 
ops, and forty-five abbots, or chiefs of religious 
orders. After the labour of nine months, and 
the debates of twenty-five sessions, they attained 
the advantage and glory of the re-union of the 
Greeks. Four principal questions had been 
agitated between the two churches : 1. The use 
of unleavened bread in the communion of Chrisf s 
body. 2. The nature of purgatory. 3. The 
supremacy of the pope. And, 4. The single or 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. The 
cause of either nation was managed by ten theo- 
logical champions: the Latins were supported 
by the inexhaustible eloquence of cardinal Ju- 
lian : and Mark of Ephesus and Bessarion of 

59 The Greeks obtained, with much tUfHcuIty, that Instead of pro- 
visions, mou(^ shoiikl be distributed, four florins per month to the 
parsons of honourable mnk, and tlvrtje florins to their servants, with 
an addition of thirty more to the emperor, twenty-five to the patriarch, 
and twenty to tlie prince, or despot, Demetrius. The payment of the 
first month amounted to ti9l florins, a sum which will not allow Ufi to 
reckon above tOt) Gretfks of ovegry t^mdltion (Syropuhis, p. 104, 1(16,). 
(h the 20th October, 143S, there was ati armarof four tnoni^; ha 
April, 1439, of tiirec ? and of five tend a half in, duly, at the time of the 
union (p.m. 225, 271.). 

fiu Sjropuius (p. lil, 142. 204. 221.) deplores the imprisonment of 
the Greeks, and the tyranny tlie empercar and patri wch. 

61 The wars of ludy are most clearly reprewmted in the xlilth vo- 
lume of the Annals of Muratori, The schismatic Greek, Syropultts 
appears to have exaggerated the fear mid disorder <$ 


• Nice were the bold and able leaders of the Greek 
forces. We may bestow some praise on the 
progre.ss of human reason, by observing, that 
the first of these questions was ?iow treated as an 
immaterial rite, whidi might; innocently vary 
with tlie fashion of the age and country. With 
regard to the second, both jiarties were agreed 
in the belief ofanintermediate state of purgation 
tor the venial sins of the faithful ; and wliether 
i their souls were purified hy elemental fire was 
a doubtful point, which in a few years iniglit he 
conveniently settled on the spot by the dispu- 
tants. The claims of supremacy aifpeared of a 
more weighty and suhstantial kind ; yet hy the 
Orientals the Homan hisliop had ever been re- 
spected as tlio first of the five patriarchs; nor did 
they scruple to admit, that his jurisdiction should 
be exexx'ised agreeable to the lu>ly canons ; a 
vague allowance, which might be defined or 
eluded by occasional convenience. The proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost from the Father alone, 
or from the leather and the Son, was an article 
of faith which had sunk much deeiier into the 
minds of men ; and in the sessions of Ferrara 
and Florence, the Latin addition of JUhhjuc was 
subdivided into two question.s, whether it were 
legal, and whether it were orthodox, l\‘rhaps 
it may not be necessary to boast on this subject 
of my own impmtial indiliereuce ; but I must 
think that the Greeks were strongly supported 
by the prohihition of the council of Chalcedon, 
against adding any article whatsoever to the creed 
of Nice, or rather of Constantinople, lu 
earthly affairs, it is not easy to conceive how au 
assembly of legislators can bind their successors 
invested with powers eipial to their own. But 
the dictates of iusiiiration must be true and un- 
changeable ; nor should a private hisliop, or a 
provincial synod, have presumed to innovate 
against the judgment of the Catholic Church. 
On the substonceof the doctrine, the controversy 
was equal and endless ; reason is confounded by 
the procession of a deity ; the Gospel, which lay 
on the altar, was silent; the various texts of the 
fathers might be corrupted by fraud or entangled 
by sophistry ; and the Greeks were ignorant of 
the characters and writings of the Latin saints, 64 
Of this at least we may be sure, that noitlier side 
could be convinced by the arguments of their 
opponents. Prejudice may be enlightened by 
reason, and a superficial glance may be rectified 
by a clear and more perfect view of an object 
adajited to our faculties. But the bishops and 
monks had been taught from their infimey to 
repeat a form of my.sterious words ; their national 
and personal honour depended on the repetition 
of the same sounds; and their narrow minds 
were hardened and inflamed by the acrimony of 
a public dispute. 

pope in hU retwat from Ferrara to Plorenct*. which k proved by tlUr 
aet« to have been somewhat more decent ana deliberate, 

(>2 Byropulus is pleased to reckon seven Innulml prelaten iu the 
council of Xkiail. 4'lu; error hi numiffet, and iJcrhaps vykintary. 
That extnivagimt numbtfr coeld not be snpplktl bv (di the eivlt-a- 
astics of every de^va' wlio werfi jirewnt at the conneU, nor Ity nU the 
absetit bliduvpa of the Wwt, who, expressly or tadtly, might wdiieru to 
its tiwrees, 

83 The Greeks, who diMllkocl the tinitm, wm'; uinvilUmt to sally 
ftom this stron^^ tonress (p. 178. 193. 195. 2f>2. of Syrojntlus). The 
shame of the J^adtis by their prodiudnp :m old MS. of 

the second council of Nice, viiihjUh^us in the Nicene emtd. A i»al-' 
liable forftery (p. 173.) i 

64 'Of «y® (said an eminent Greek) ^rav «t,t vmv swsXftv 
ov vpttamtuwi roua rtot> ttxeiffe Ayunv, tiret ov/fe ynw/itfw nua (Syropubis, 
p. 109. See the perplexity oftlie Greeks (p* *17, 2IS. 262, 2(>3. 273,). 
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While they were lost in a cloud of 
dust and darkness, the pope and em- 
peror were desirous of a seeming 
union, which could alone accomplish the pur- 
poses of their interview ; and the obstinacy of 
public dispute was softened by the arts of private 
and personal negotiations Tlie patriarch Joseph 
had sunk under tlie weight of age and infirmities; 
his dying voice breatlied the counsels of charity 
and concord, and his vacant benefice might 
tempt the hopes of the ambitious clergy. The 
ready and active obedience of the archbishops of 
Russia and Nice, of Isidore and Bessarion, was 
prompted and recompensed by their speedy pro- 
motion to the dignity of cardinals, Bessarion, 
in the first debates, had stood forth the most 
strenuous and eloquent champion of the Greek 
church ; and if the apostate, the bastard, was re- 
probated by his country, he appears in eccle- 
siastical story a rare example of a patriot who 
was recommended to court-favour by loud op- 
position a,nd well-timed compliance. With the 
aid of his two spiritual coadjutors, the emperor 
applied his arguments to the general situation 
and personal chaiacters of the bishops, and each 
was successively moved by authority and ex- 
ample. Their revenues were in the hands of 
the Turks, their persons in those of the Latins ; 
an episcopal treasure, tlirce robes and forty 
ducats, was soon exhausted ; 66 the hopes of their 
return still depended on the ships of Venice and 
the alms of Rome ; and such was their indigence, 
that their arrears, the payment of a debt, would 
be accepted as a favour, and might operate as 
a bribe. 67 The danger and relief of Constan- 
tinople might excuse some prudent and pious 
dissimulation ; and it was insinuated, that the 
obstinate heretics who should resist the consent 
of the East and West, would be abandoned in a 
hostile land to the revenge or justice of the 
Roman pontiff. 6S In the first private assembly 
of the Greeks, the formulary of union was ap- 
proved by twenty-four, and rejected by twelve, 
members ; but the five cross-bearers of St. Sophia, 
who aspired to represent the patriarch, were 
disqualified by ancient discipline ; and their 
right of voting was transferred to an obsequious 
train of monks, grammarians, and profane lay- 
men. The will of the monarch produced a false 
and servile unanimity, and no more than two pa- 
triots had courage to speak their own sentiments 
and those of their country, Demetrius, the 
emperor’s brother, retired to Venice, that he 
might not be witness of the union ; and Mark of 
Ephesus, mistaking perhaps his pride for his con- 
science, disclaimed all communion with the Latin 
heretics, and avowed himself the champion and 
confessor of the orthodox creed. 69 In die treaty 


65 See the polite altercation of Mark atid ISessarion in Syropulus 
(p. 257*), who never dissembles the vices of his own party, and fairly 
praises the virtues of the I.atins. 

66 For the povettY of the Greek bishops, see a remarkable passage 
of Ducas (c. 31.). One had possesscfi, for his whole proiwoty, three 
old j^jwns, &r. By teachinp one and twenty years in his monastery, 
Bossarkm himself had collected forty (rold florins; but of these, the 
arclibishop had expended twenty-eight in his voyage from Peloixnme- 
suR, and the remainder at Constantinople (Syropulus, p. 127.). 

67 SyroimluH denies that thtj Greeks received any money before they 
had suhsorilied the act of union (p. 283.) ; yet he relates some suspi- 
cious circumstances ; and their bribery and comiption are positively 
aJfirmeti bv the liistorian Ducas. 

68 The Irreeks most piteously express their own fears of exile and 
perpetual slavery (Syropul. n. 106.) : and tltey were .strongly moved by 
the emperor's tlireats (p. 260.). 

CD I natl forgot another popular and orthodox protester: a favourite 
hound, who usually lay quiet on the foot-cloth of the emperor’s throne; 
but who barked most furiously while the act o£ union was reading. 



between the two nations, several forms of con- 
sent were proposed, such as might satisfy the 
Latins, without dishonouring the Greeks : and 
they weighed the scruples of words and syllables, 
till the theological balance trembled with a slight 
preponderance in favour of the Vatican. It 
was agreed (I must entreat the attention of the 
reader), that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, as from one principle and 
one substance ; that he proceeds the Son, being 
of the same nature and substance, and that lie 
proceeds from the Father and tlie Son, by one 
spiredion and production. It is less difficult 
to understand the articles of the preliminary 
treaty ; that the pope should defray all the ex- 
penses of the Greeks in their return home ; that 
lie should annually maintain two galleys and 
three hundred soldiers for the defence of Con- 
stantinople ; that all the ships which transported 
pilgrims to Jerusalem should be obliged to touch 
at that port ; that as often as they were required, 
the pope should furnish ten galleys for a year, 
or twenty for six months ; and tliat he should 
pow'erfully solicit the princes of Europe, if the 
emperor had occasion for land-forces. 

The same year, and almost the j^ujrenuis 
same day, were marked by the de- 
position of Eugenius at Basil ; and, a! n. urn, 
at Florence, by his re-union of the 
Greek.s and Latins. In the former synod 
(w’hich he styled indeed an assembly of dtX'- 
mons), the pope was branded with the guilt of 
simony, perjury, tyranny, heresy, and schism ;70 
and declared to be incorrigible in his vices, un- 
worthy of any title, and incapable of holding 
any ecclesiastical office. In the o£ 

latter he was revered as the true and 
holy vicar of Christ, who, after a a’d-diss, 
separation of six luindred years, had 
reconciled the Catliolics of the East and West, 
in one fold, and under one shepherd. The act 
of union was subscribed by the pope, the empe- 
ror, and the principal members of both churches; 
evK^n by those who, like Syropulus, 7 1 had been 
deprived of the right of voting. Two copies 
might have sufficed for the East and West ; but 
Eugenius was not satisfied, unless four authentic 
and similar transcripts were signed and attested 
as the monuments of his victory.?^ On a memo- 
rable day, the 6th of July, the successors of St. 
Peter and Constantine siscended their thrones ; 
the two nations assembled in the cathedral of 
Florence ; their representatives, cardinal J ulian 
and Bessarion archbishop of Nice, appeared in 
the pulpit, and, after reading in their respective 
tongues the act of union, they mutually em- 
braced, in the name and the presence of their 
applauding brethren. The pope and his mini- 

without lieinR silenced by the soothing or the lashes of the royal at- 
tendants (Syropul. p. 265,266.). . 

70 Fmm the original Lives of the Popes, in Muratori s Collection 
(tain. ili. p. it. tom. xxv.), the manners of Eugenius IV. appear to 
have been decent, and even exemplary. His situation* exposed to the 
■world and to his enemies, was a restraint, and is a pledge. 

71 Syropulus, rather than subscribe, would have assisted, ag the 
least evil, at the ceremony of the union. He was compelled to do 
both; and, the mreat ecclesiarch poorly excuses his submission to the 


smperor (p. 2w— 292.1, 

^72 1^0*1“® original acts of union c 


.... _ at present be produced. 

Of the ten MSS. that are preserved (five at Rome, and the remainder 
at Florence, Bologna, Venice, Paris, and London) nine have been 
examined by an accurate critic (M. de Brequigny), who coiulemns 
them for the variety and imperfections of the Gre^ signatures. V et 
several of these may lie esteemed as autlientic copies, -which ■were sub* 
scritied at Florence, before (26th August, 1439) the final separation 
of tile pope and emperor (Mdmoires c'- ” 
tom.xUii: p.287— 3U.). 
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sters then officiated according to the Eoman 
liturgy ; the creed was chanted with the addidon 
of Mogue ; the acquiescence of the Greeks was 
poorly excused by their ignorance of the harmo- 
nious, but inarticulate, sounds ; 73 and the more 
scrupulous Latins refused any public celebra- 
tion of the Byzantine rite. Yet the emperor and 
his clergy were not totally unmindful of national 
honour!” The treaty was ratified by their con- 
sent : it was tacitly agreed that no innovation 
should be attempted in their creed or ceremonies: 
they spared, and secretly respected, the generous 
firmness of Mark of Ephesus ; and, on the de- 
cease of the patnarch, they refused to elect his 
successor, except in the cathedral of St. Sophia. 

In the distribution of xniblic and 
to’consSS pri vate re wards, the liberal pontiffi ex- 
"£d’ 1440 , ceeded their hopes and his promises ; 

1. ' Greeks, with less pomp and 
pride, returned by the same road of Ferrara and 
Venice; and their reception at Constantinople 
was such as will be described in the following 
chapter. 74 The success of the first trial encou- 
raged Eugenius to repeat the same edifying 
scenes ; and the deputies of the Armenians, the 
Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and Egypt, 
the Nestorians and the jEthiopians, were suc- 
cessively introduced, to kiss the feet of the Ro- 
man pontiff, and to announce the obedience and 
the orthodoxy of the East. These Oriental em- 
bassies, unknown in the countries which they 
presumed to represent, 75 diffused over the West 
the fame of Eugenius ; and a clamour was art- 
fully propagated against the remnant of a schism 
in Switzerland and Savoy, which alone impeded 
the harmony of the Christian world. The vigour 
of opposition was succeeded by the lassitude of 
despair : the council of Basil was silently dis- 
solved, and Foelix, renouncing the tiara, again 
withdrew to tlie devout or delicious hermitage of 
Ripaille.7S A general peace was 
secured by mutual acts of oblivion 
A.D. 1449. indemnity j all ideas of reform- 
ation subsided ; the popes continued to exereUe 
and abuse their ecclesiastical despotism ; nor has 
Rome been since disturbed by the mischiefs of 
a contested election. 77 
State of the joumeys of three emperors 

Creek Were u uavailing for their temjioral, 

ianffnonie^”' or perhaps their spiritual, salva- 
A,D.i30(>-i455. productive of 

a beneficial consequence; the revival of the 
Greek learning in Italy, from whence it was 

73 'H/up ie acMj/tot eSoKOW ^eovai (Syropul. T>. 297.). 

74 In theJr return, the Greeks conversed at Bolofjna with the am- 

' ’ f England; and after some questions and answers, these 


imj^artiaXstrang^ laughed at the pretended union of Florence (Syro- 


pu] 


p..W.). 

75 So migatory, or rather so fabulous, are these re-tmions of the 
Nestorians, .Jacobites, &c. that I have turned over, without succt^s, 
the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Assemannus, a faitliful slave of the 
Vatican... 

75 Ripaiiie is situate near Thonon in Savoy, on the southern side of 
£he lake of Geneva. It is now a Carthusian abliey ,* and Mr. Addison 
(Travels into Italy, vol. li. p. 147, MS. of Baskerville's edition of hi# 
works) has celebrated the place and the founder. /Eneas Sylvius, and 
the fathers of Basil, applaud the austei-e Ufb of the ducal hemnit ; but 
the French and Italian proverbs most unluckily att^t the popular 
opinion of his luxury. 

77 In this account of the councils of Basil, Farara, and Florence, 
I have consulted the original acts, which flll the xviith and xviiitU 
tomes of the edition of Venice, and are closed by the petapicuou#, 
tihou^ partial, history of Augustin Fatricius, an Italian of the xvttt 
century. Th(>y are digested and nbrk? ’ ' ' 


They are digested and abridged by Dupin piibUothiique 
Ecclds. tom. xii.), and the continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii.) ; and, th« 
respect of the Gallicait church for the adverse pardea confines their 
members to an awkward moderation, 

78 In the first attempt, Mesirs'ua collected 3500 Gr^co^iarbaroa* 
Wortis, to which, in a second edition, he suU)omed inore; yet 
■^hat hlmteoms gh^urings did he leave to Fortius, Dvioange, Fabrotti, 
the Boltandists, &c.i (iabric. Bibliot, Gviec. tom. x. p. ^o.) 


propagated to the last nations of the West and 
North. In their lowest servitude and depression, 
the subjects of the Byzantine throne were still 
possessed of a golden key that could unlock the 
treasures of antiquity ; of a musical and prolific 
language, that gives a soul to the objects of 
sense, and a body to the abstractions of philo- 
sophy. Since the barriers of the monarchy, and 
even of the capital, had been tramiiled under 
foot, the various barbarians had doubtle.ss cor- 
rupted the form and substance of the national 
dialect; and ample glossaries have been com- 
posed, *to interpret a multitude of words of 
Arabic, Turkish, Sclavonian, Latin, or French 
origin. 78 But a purer idiom was spoken in the 
court and taught in the college ; and the flou- 
rishing state of the language is described, and 
perhaps embellished, by a learned Italian, 79 
who, by a long residence and noble marriage,8o 
was naturalised at Constantinople about thirty 
years before the Turkish conquest. The vulgar 
speech,” says Phileljihus, 81 has been depraved 
« by the people, and infected by the multitude 
of strangers and merchants, who every day 
« flock to the city and mingle with the inhabit- 
« ants. It is from the disciples of such a school 
that the Latin language received the versions 
of Aristotle and Plato, so obscure in sense, 
and in spirit so floor. But the Greeks who 
« have escaped the contagion, are those whom 
we follow ; and they alone are worthy of our 
‘‘ imitation. In familiar discourse, they still 
« speak the tongue of Aristophanes and Eim- 
“ pides, of tlie historians and ifliilosophers of 
Athens ; and the style of their writings is still 
“ more elaborate and correct. The persons who, 
“by their birth and offices, are attached to the 
“ Byzantine court, are tho.se who maintain, with 
the least alloy, the ancient standard of ele- 
“ gance and purity; and the native graces of 
“ language most consfiicuously shine among 
“the noble matrons, who are excluded from 
“ all intercourse with foreigners. With fo- 
“reigners, do I say? They live retired and 
“sequestered from the eyes of their ffillow- 
“ citizens. Seldom are they seen in the streets ; 

“ and when they leave their houses, it is in tlie 
“ dusk of evening, on visits to the churches and 
“ their nearest kindred. On these occasions, 
“ they are on horseback, covered with a veil, and 
“ encompassed by their parents, their husbands, 
“ or their servants. ”8® 

Among the Greeks, a numerous and opulent 

Some Persic words may lie found in Xenophon, and, some Latin ones 
in Plutarch ; and such is the inevitable etient of war and commerce : 
but the form and substance of the language were not allected by this 
slight alloy. 

79 The Life of Francis Philelplms, a sophist, jirotKl, restless, and 
rapacious, has been diligently c<mniOhed bv Lancelot (M<imo!res de 
I’AcadtSmie des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. fiS 1—751.) and Tiraboschi 
(Istoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. vii. p. 2H2.-2ii4.} for the most 
part from his own letters. Ilis elaborate writings, and those of his 
contemporaries, are forgotten : but their familiar epistles still describe 
the men and the times. 

80 He married, and had perhaps debauched, the daughter of John, 
and tho gi'and-danghter or Mantjcl ('.hryMiloras, She was young, 
beautiful, and wealthy ; and her noble fahiHy was allletl to the Dorias 
of Genoa and the einperors of (’onstaniinople. 

81 Grtcci qullnus lingua deprav.fta non sd - - - - . ita bspsuntiir 
vulgo hfic etlam twnpestnte ut Avlntoiihanes comictls, am Uuripides 

tra^cus, ut oratores omnc'S, ut historingraphi, ut ])hilos«phl 

litterati autem homines et doctius ettnnendatius - ... * Nam viri 


, — pums L,.™ — 

tormo servabatur intactu.s (Fhilelph. Epist- adann, Ll.'ll, ajntd Ho- 
mum, p. 188, 189.). Ho observes in another passage, nsor tila moa 
Theodora locutions erat admodum moderata ot suavi et maxime 

AtticA. .... 

82 Phflelphus, absurdly enough, derives ihi.s Greek or Oriental 
jealousy from Uie nrannu> of ancient Home. 


Chap. LXVI. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


lJo3 


clergy was dedicated to the service of religion : 
their monks and bishops have ever been distin- 
guished by the gravity and austerity of their 
manners ; nor were they diverted, like the Latin 
priests, by tJie pursuits and pleasures of a secular, 
and even military, life. After a large deduction 
for the time and talents that were lost in the de- 
votion, the layJness, and the discord, of the church 
and cloister, the more inquisitive and ambitious 
minds would explore the sacred and profane 
erudition, of tlieir native language. The eccle- 
siastics presided over the education of youth; 
the schools of philosopliy and eloquence were 
perpetuated till the fall of the empire ; and it 
may be affirmed, that more books and more 
knowledge were included within tlie walls of 
Constantinople, than could be dispersed over the 
Comparison of cxtcnsive couiitries of the West.sa 
But an important distinction has 
been already noticed: the Greeks 
were stationary or retrograde, while the Latins 
were advancing with a 3'apid and progressive 
motion. The nations were excited by the spirit 
of independence and emulation; and even the 
little world of the Italian states contained more 
people and industry than the decreasing circle 
of the Byzantine empire. In Europe, the lower 
ranks of society were relieved from the yoke of 
feudal servitude ; and freedom is the first step 
to curiosity and knowledge. The use, however 
rude and corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been 
preserved by superstition ; the universities, from 
Bologna to Oxford, were peopled with thou- 
sands of scholars; and their misguided ardour , 
might he directed to more liberal and manly 
studies. In the resurrection of science, Italy 
w'as the first tliat cast away her shroud ; and the 
eloquent Petrarch, by his lessons and his exam- 
ple, may justly be applauded as the first harbin- 
ger of day. A purer style of composition, a more 
generous and rational strain of sentiment, flowed 
from the study and imitation of the writers 
of ancient Rome; and the disciples of Cicero 
and Virgil approached, with reverence and love, 
the sanctuary of their Grecian masters. In the 
sack of Constantinople, the French, and even the 
Venetians, had despised and destroyed the works 
of Lj^sippus and Homer: the monuments of 
art may be annihilated by a single blow ; but 
the immortal mind is renewed and multiplied 
by the copies of the pen ; and such copies it was 
the ambition of l\'tnirch and his friends to pos- 
sess and understand. The arms of the Turks 
undoubtedly pressed the flight of the Muses ; 
yet we may tremble at the tliouglit, that Greece 
might have been overwhelmetl, with her schools 
and libraries, before Europe had emerged from 
the deluge of barbarism, that the seeds of science 
might have been scattered by the winds, before 


85 Seethe state of learrnnfr in the xiiith and xivth centuries, in 
44n Moahoiin (Inatitut. Hist. Kccles. p, -134— 

81 At the end of the xirth centurv, there existed in Eiirone about 
litty umvtTwpes, urul of tliese the Ibutidaliou often or twelve is prior 
to the year hlOtl. 1 hey were crowded in proportion to their scarcUv. 
Uoiomia contained 10,(K)0 sfndtsUs, diiefly of the civil law. In the 
year 1357, the number At Oxford had tlecrerised from 30,000 to 6000 
scholars (Henry’s History of (Ireat ilritain, vol, iv. «. 478.), Yet even 
this decrease is much superior to tlie present list of the members of 
the university. 

85 Of those writes, who professtHllY treat of the restoration of tlie 
learninR in Italy, the two principal are Hodius^Dr. Humphrey 
Hody (de Oraicis lUustnbus* lan/pite Greecoe Litenuairaque hujnanio- 
rum Instaurateibus ; I,ondinJ, 1742, in large octavo), and Tirabos- 
cm (Istorja della Letteraiura Italiana, torn. v. p. 304—377. torn. vii. 
p, 112—143.). The Oxford profetsor is a laborioua scholar, bu tiie 


the Italian soil was prepared for their cultiva- 
tion. 

The most learned Italians of the 
fifteenth century have confessed and Greek' learning 
applauded the restoration of Greek 
literature, after a long oblivion of many hundred 
years.ss Yet in that country, and beyond the 
Alps, some names ai*e quoted ; some profound 
scholars, wffio in the darkei* ages were honourably 
distinguished by their knowledge of the Greek 
tongue; and national vanity has been loud in 
the praise of such rare examples of erudition. 
Without scrutinising the merit of individuals, 
truth must observe, that their science is without 
a cause, and without an eflbct ; that it was easy 
for tliem to satisfy themselves, and their more 
ignorant contemporaries ; and that the idiom, 
which they had so marvellously acquired, was 
transcribed in few manuscripts, and was not 
taught in any university of the West. In a 
corner of Italy, it faintly existed as the popular, 
or at least as the ecclesiastical, dialect, ss The first 
impression of the Doric and Ionic colonies has 
never been completely erased*, the Calabrian 
churches were long attached to the throne of 
Constantinople; and the monks of St. Basil 
pursued their studies in Mount Athos and the 
schools of the East. Calabria w'as the native 
country of Barlaam, who has already appeared 
as a sectary and an ambassador; 
and Barlaam was the first who Hariaam. 
revived, beyond the Alps, the 
memory, or at least the w’ritings, of Homer. 87 
He is described, by Petrarch and Boccace,88 as 
a man of a diminutive stature, though truly great 
in the measure of learning and genius ; of a 
piercing discernment, though of a slow and 
painful elocution. For many ages (as tliey 
affirm) Greece had not produced his equal in 
the knowledge of history, grammar, and philo- 
sophy; and his merit was celebrated in the 
attestations of the princes and doctors of Con- 
stantinople. One of these attestations is still 
extant; and the emperor Cantacuzene, the pro- 
tector of his adversaries, is forced to allow, that 
Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato, were familiar to 
that profound and subtle logician, In the 
court of Avignon, he formed an intimate con- 
nection with Petrarch, JJo the first of the I..atiu 
scholars; and the desire of mutual instruction 
was the principle of their literary commerce. 
The Tuscan applied himself with stucUenof 
eager curiosity and assiduous diii- Petrarch. ^ 
gence to the study of the Greek ' 
language ; and in a laborious struggle with tho 
dryness and difficulty of the first rudiments, ho 
began to reach the sense, and to feel the spirit, 
of poets and philosophers, whose minds were 
congenial to his own. But he was soon deprived 


librarian of Modena enjoys the superiority of a modem and national 
historian. 

8(5 In Calabria quas olim Magna Grmria (Hcebariir, coioniis (JrsGcia 
repleta, remansit quasrhuu linguaa veteris cognitio (Hodlus, p. 2.). If 
it ware eradicated by tlw Homans, it was revived and perpemated by 
the monks of 8t. IJaslI.-who posseased seven convents at Ilossano alone 
(Giannono, Istoria <U Naiioli, tom. i. p. 520.). 

87 li bartiari (says I’etrarch, the French and Gennans) vix, non 
dioam libros sed nornen H omerl and Ivemnt, Perhaps, in tliat respect, 
tlie xiiith century was less happy than the age of Charlemagne. 

SB Bee theoharacte of Barlaam, in Hoccace de Genealog. Ueorum, 
hxv, c. 6. 

89 Cantaeuxen. 1. ii. c. 36. 

DO For the connection of Petrarch and Barlanin, and the two inter- 
views, at Avignon in 13,59, and at Naples in 1312, scic the-exodlent 
Mbmoires aur la Viederfitrarque, tom. i. p. 40(i— 410. tom.ii. p.75— 
77. 
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of the society and lessons of this useful assistants 
Barlaam relinquished liis fruitless embassy ; and, 
on his return to Greece, he rashly provoked the 
swarms of fanatic monks, by attempting to sub- 
stitute the light of reason to that of their navel. 
After a separation of three years, the two friends 
again met in the court of Naples : but the 
generous pupil renounced the fairest occasion of 
improvement ; and by his recommendation Bar- 
laam was finally settled in a small bishopric of 
his native Calabria. The manifold avocations 
of Petrarch, love and friendship, his various cor- 
respondence and frequent journeys, the Boman 
laurel, and his elaborate compositions in prose 
and verse, in, Latin and Italian, diverted him 
from a foreign idiom; and as he advanced in 
life, the attainment of the Greek language was 
the object of his wishes rather than of his hopes. 
When he was about fifty years of age, a Byzan- 
tine ambassador, his friend, and a master of both 
tongues, presented him with a copy of Homer ; 
and the answer of Petrarch is at once expressive 
of his eloquence, gratitude, and regret* After 
celebrating the generosity of the donor, and the 
value of a gift more precious in his estimation 
than gold or rubies, he thus proceeds: ‘‘ Your 
present of the genuine and original text of the 
« divine poet, the fountain of all invention, is 
worthy of yourself and of me ; you have ful- 
“ filled your promise, and satisfied my desires. 

Yet your liberality is still imperfect : with 
“ Homer you should have given me yourself ; 

a guide, who could lead me into the fields of 
“ light, and disclose to my wondering eyes the 
specious miracles of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
“ But, alas ! Homer is dumb, or I am deaf ; 
“ nor is it in my power to enjoy the beauty 
“ which I possess. I have seated him by the 
‘‘ side of Plato, the prince of poets near the 
prince of philosophers ; and I glory in the 
“ sight of my illustrious guests. Of their im- 
mortal writings, whatever have been translated 
‘‘ into the Latin idiom, I had already acquired ; 
“ but, if there be no profit, there is some pleasure, 
in beholding these venerable Greeks in their 
proper and national habit. I am delighted 
“ with the aspect of Homer ; and as often as I 
“ embrace the silent volume, I exclaim rVith a 
“ sigh, Illustrious bard I with what pleasure 
“ should I listen to thy song, if my sense of 
“ hearing were not obstructed and lost by the 
“ death of one friend, and in the much-lamented 
“ absence of another. Nor do I yet despair ; 
“ and the example of Cato suggests some com- 
fort and hope, since it was in the last period 
« of age that he attained the knowledge of the 
Greek letters.” 9^ 

Of Boccace. The prize which eluded the efforts 

A.n. 1360, &c. of Petrarch, was obtained by the 
fortune and industry of his friend Boccace,93 
the father of the Tuscan prose. That popular 


■wJWTMwr; yet the towa still contaim 


, The (Uves 
since even the chufch 
'■Itants (Swinbutne, 


was peer; 

IJ.340.). 

92 I -will tranac^ a passage from this epistle of Petrarch {FamU. 
Dweasti Hoaienim non in aliennns semonem violento lUvfae 
sed ex ipsis G^ci eloquii scatebris, et qioaiis divitise ilU 
prorluxit ingenio - . « - Sine taa voce Homerns tuus apud me matosi 
vetojBgo^ apud ilium stirdus sum. Gaudeo lamen vel adsjE^cta 


c soepe lllu! 
-’at the life 


ilium amplexus ateue sitspirans dice, O magne vir, 6ec. 


writer, who derives his reputation from the De- 
cameron, an hundred novels of pleasantry and 
love, may aspire to the more serious praise of 
restoring in Italy the study of the Greek lan- 
guage, In the year one thousand three hun- 
di'ed and sixty, a disciple of Barlaam, whose 
name was Leo or Leontius Pilatiis, was de- 
tained in his way to Avignon by the advice and 
hospitality of Boccace, who lodged the stranger 
in his house, prevailed on the republic of Flo- 
rence to allow him an annual stipend, and de- 
voted Ills leisure to the, first Greek professor 
who taught that language in the Western coun- 
tries of Europe. The appearance i.eoPiiatus, 
of Leo might disgust the most ScSox'at 
eager disciple; he was clothed in 
the mantle of a philosopher, or aA.D.i3Ci)--in63. 
mendicant; his countenance was hideous; his 
facf was overshadowed with black hair ; his 
beard long and uncombed ; his deportment 
rustic ; his temper gloomy and inconstant ; nor 
could he grace his discourse with the omaments, 
or even the perspicuity, of Latin elocution. 
But his mind was stored witli a treasure of 
Greek learning; history and fable, philosophy 
and grammar, were alike at his command ; and 
he read the poems of Homer in the schools of 
Florence. It was from his explanation that 
Boccace composed and transcribed a literal prose 
version of the Iliad and Odyssey, wdiich sati.s- 
fied the thirst of his friend Peti'arch, and which 
perhaps, in the succeeding century, was clan- 
destinely used by Laurentiiia Valla, the Latin 
interpreter. It was from his narratives tliat the 
same Boccace collected the materials for his 
treatise on the genealogy of the heathen gods, a 
work, in that age, of stupendous erudition, and 
which he ostentatiously sprinkled with Greek 
characters and passages, to excite the wonder 
and applause of his more ignorant readers, 9'*^ 
The first steps of learning are slow and la- 
borious ; no more than ten votaries of Homer 
could be enumerated in all Italy; and neither 
Borne, nor Venice, nor Naples, could add a 
single name to this studious catalogue. But 
their numbers would have -multiplied, their pro- 
gress would have been accelerated, if the in- 
constant Leo, at the end of three years, had 
not relinquished an honourable and beneficial 
station. In his passage, l^etrarch entertained him 
at Padua a short time ; he enjoyed the scholar, 
but was justly offended with the gloomy and 
unsocial temper of the man. Discontented 
with the world and with himself, Leo depre- 
ciated his present enjoyments, while absent 
persons and objects were dear to his imagin- 
ation, In Italy he was a Thessalian, in Greece 
a native of Calabria; in the company of the 
Latins he disdained their language, religion, 
and manners ; no sooner was he landed at Con- 
stantinople, than he again sighed for the wealth 

4ied in 1375, Fahridus (Blbliot. Latin. Utedii /Evl, tom.i. p. 2*18, 
^c.) and Tiraboschl (tom. v. p. 113. 439 -4.'>i.) may lie conHulted. 
Thi? ecliUons, versions, imitations, of his novels are innumwabUi. 
Yet ho was ashamwl to communicate that triniufj. and perhaps ■mm- 
dalous, work to Petrarch, his respectable fjfientl, in whose ktwj'ra and 
memoirs he consqiioiously a^niieats. 

94 Boccace indulges an honest vanity : Dstmrtationis cansft Gwtsca 
carmina adscrijrsi jure utor meo ; mourn eat hoc docus, mca 
gloria, scilicet inter Etruscos <,?ra>d8 uti carminibxw. Nonne egofUi 
qui Leontium Pilatum, 5 ec. (Do GmeaJogia nooriun, 1. xv. c, 7. ; a 
work wh^, though now forgotten, Iwis run tlurough thirteen or four- 
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of Venice and the elegance of Florence. His 
Italian friends were deaf to his importunity ; he 
depended on their curiosity and indulgencej and 
embarked on a second voyage; hut on his en- 
trance into the Adriatic, the ship was assailed 
by a tempest, and the imfortimate teacher, who 
like Ulysses had fastened himself to the mast, 
was struck dead by a flash of lightning. The 
humane Petrarch dropped a tear on his disaster ; 
but he was most anxious to learn whether some 
copy of Euripides or Sophocles might not be 
saved from the hands of the mariners. 

Foundation of B ut the faint rudiments of Greek 

learning, which Pefrarch had.en- 
aiifsoioras. couraged and Boccace had planted, 
A.]D. 1390— *1415. soon withered and expired. The 
succeeding generation was content for a while 
with the improvement of Eatin eloquence ; nor 
was it before the end of the fourteenth century, 
that a new and perpetual flame was rekindled in 
Italy. Previous to his own journey, the em- 
peror Manuel despatched his envoys and orators 
to implore the compassion of the Western 
princes. Of these envoys, the most conspicuous, 
or the most learned, was Manuel Chrysoloras,^^? 
of noble birth, and whose Roman ancestors are 
supposed to have migrated with the great Con- 
stantine. After visiting the courts of France 
and England, where he obtained some contri- 
butions and more promises, the envoy was in- 
vited to assume tlie oflice of a professor ; and 
Florence had again the honour of tliis second 
invitation. By his knowledge, not only of the 
Greek, but of the Latin tongue, Chrysoloras 
deserved the stipend, and surpassed the expect- 
ation, of the republic. His school was fre- 
qiuented by a crowd of disciples of every rank 
and age ; and one of these, in a general history, 
lias described his motives and his success. “ At 
“ that time,” says Leonard Aretin,*'8 “ I was a 
" student of the civil law ; but my soul was , 
“ inflamed with the love of letters ; and I be- 
stowed some application on the sciences of 
logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of Manuel, 

I hesitated whether I should desert my legal 
studies, or relinquish this golden opportunity; 
and thus, in the ardour of youth, I com- 
‘‘ muned with my own mind — Wilt thou be 
^‘wanting to thyself and Ay fortune? Wilt 
“ thou refuse to be introduced to a familiar | 
converse with Homer, Plato, and Demos- 
thenes? with those poets, philosophers, and 
orators, of whom such wonders are related, and 
“ who are celebrated by every age as the great 
“ masters of human science? Of professors and 
scholars in civil law, a sufficient supply will 


always be found in ou-r universities ; but a 
** teacher, and such a teacher, of the Greek lan- 
guage, if he once be suffered to escape, may 
never afterwards be retrieved. Convinced by 
** these reasons, I gave myself to Chrysoloras; 

and so strong was my passion, that the lessons 
“ wdiich I had imbibed in the day were thecon- 
stant subject of my niglitly dreams.** At the 
same time and place, the Latin classics w^ere ex- 
plained by John of Ravenna, the domestic pupil 
of Petrarch: 100 the Italians, who illustrated their 
age and country, were formed in this double 
school ; and Florence became the fruitful se- 
minary of Greek and Roman erudi tion. lo i The 
presence of the emperor recalled Chrysoloras 
from the college to the court ; but he afterwards 
taught at Pavia and Rome with equal industry 
and applause. The remainder of his life, about 
fifteen years, was divided between Italy and 
Constantinople, between embassies and lessons. 
In the noble office of enlightening a foreign 
nation, the grammarian was not unmindful of 
a more sacred duty to his prince and country ; 
and Emanuel Chrysoloras died at Constance 
on a public mission from the emperor to the 
council. 

After his example, the restoration The Greets 
of the Greek letters in Italy was 
prosecuted by a series of emigrants, — i50o. 

who were destitute of fortune, and endowed with 
learning, or at least with language. From the 
terror or oppression of the Turkish arms, the na- 
tives of Tiicssalonica and Constantinople escaped 
to a land of freedom, curiosity, and wealth. The 
synod introduced into Florence the lights of the 
Greek church and the oracles of the Platonic 
philosophy : and the fugitives who adhered to 
the union, had the double merit of renouncing 
their country, not only for the Christian, but for 
the Catholic, cause. A patriot, who sacrifices his 
party and conscience to the allurements of favour, 
may be possessed however of the private and so- 
cial virtues : he no longer hears the reproachful 
epithets of slave and apostate ; and the consider- 
ation which he acquires among his new asso- 
ciates, will restore in his own eyes the dignity of 
his character. The prudent conformity of Bes- 
sarion was rewarded with the Roman Cardinal 

purple : he fixed his residence in Bessarion, &c. 
Italy, and the Greek cardinal, the titular patri- 
arch of Constantinople, was respected as the chief 
and protector of his nation ; his abilities were 
exercised in the legations of Bologna, Venice, 
Germany, and France ; and his election to the 
chair of St. Peter floated for a moment on the 
uncertain breath of a conclave, los jjis ecclesi- 


95 Leontius, or Ijco Hiatus, is sufficiently made known by Hody 
(l[>. a— 11.) and the Abbi! de Sade (Vie dc Petrarque, tom. iii. p. 625— 
634. 670—673.) who has very happily caught the lively and dramatic 
manner of his original. 

96 Dr. Hody (p. 54.) is angry with Leonardi Aretin, Guarimis, Paulus 
Jovius, &c. for affirming, that the Greek letters were restored in Jtaly 
post jseptfn^enfos am(W ; as if, says he, they had flourished till the end, 
of tire viith century. These writers most probably reckoned from the 
last period of tbe exarchate ; and the presence of the Greek magistrates 
and, troops at llavenna and Home must have preserved, in some de- 
gree, the use of theirliative tongue. 

97 See the article of Emanuel, or Manuel Chrysoloras, in Hody 
12—54.) and Tlrahoscbi (tom. vil. p. 113— US.). The precise 

ate of his arrival floats between the years 1390 and 1400, and Is only 
confined by the reign of Iloniface IX. 

98 The name has been assumed by five or six natives of 

A mao in Tuscany, of whom the most famous and, the most worthless 
lived In tbe xvith century. Leonardus Bmmis Aretinus, the disciple 
of CIu^KoIoras, was a linguist, an onitor, and an historian, the seore- 
tai*y of four successive popes, and the chancoilor of the republic of 
Florence, where be died A. D. 1444, at the age of seventy-five (Fabric. 
llibIiot..McdU ASvi, tom.i. iJ,190,&c. Tirabosclvi, tom.vii. p.33— 38, 


99 See the passage in Aretin, Commentario Eerum sxio Tempore in 
Italia gestarum, apud Hoclium, {>. 28—30. 

100 In this domestic discipline, Petrarch, who loved the youth, 
often complains of the eager curiosity, restless temiier, and proud feel- 
ings, whlcli announce the genius and glory of a riper age (M6moirea 
sur Ptoarque, tom. iii. p.700— 709 ). 

101 Hinc Gnecaa Latinseque scholte exortm sunt, Guarino Philcl- 


writ<^ adds ffie names of I’aulus Petrus Vergerius, Gmxiibonus Vln- 
centius, Foggius, Franciscus Barharus, &c. But I question whether 
a rigid chronolotw would allow Chrysoloras aU these eminent scholars 
(H<5jius,p 25-W,S5C.}. 

102 See in Hody the article of Bessarion (p. 136-177-). Theodore 
0aaa, George of Treblxond, and the rest of the Greeks, whom I have 
named or omitted, are insertod in their proper chapters of his learned 
work. See likewise Tiraboschi, in the 1st and 2d parts of thevitii 
tome. 

103 The cardinals knocked at his door, but bis conclavist refused ta 
interrupt the studio of BeSsarion : “ JS’icholU!,,'' said he, tliy raspeet 
** has cost thee art hat, and me tiu> 
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astical honours diffused a splendour apd pre- 
eminence over his literary merit and service : his 
palace was a school ; as often as the cardinal 
visited the Vatican, he was attended by a learned 
train of both nations of men applauded by 
themselves and the public; and whose writings, 
now overspread with dust, were popular and 
useful in their own times. I shall not attempt 
to enumerate the restorers of Grecian literature 
in the fifteenth century ; and it may be sufficient 
to mention with gratitude the names of Theo- 
dore Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of John Ar- 
gyropulUs, and Demetrius Chalcocondyles, who 
taught their native language in the schools of 
Their feuits Florence and Rome. Their labours 
atjd merits, inferior to those of Bes- 

sarion, wdiose purple they revered, and whose 
fortune was the secret object of their envy* But 
the lives of these grammarians were humble and 
obscure : they had declined the lucrative paths 
of the church ; their dress and manners secluded 
them from the commerce of the world ; and since 
they were conftned to the merit, they might be 
content with the rewards, of learning. From 
this character, Janus Lascaris will deserve an 
exception. His eloquence, politeness, and Im- 
perial descent, recommended him to the French 
monarchs ; and in the same cities he was alter- 
nately employed to teach and to negotiate. Duty 
and interest prompted them to cultivate the study 
of the Latin language ; and the most successful 
attained the faculty of writing and spiking with 
fluency and elegance in a foreign idiom. But 
they ever retained the inveterate vanity of their 
country; their praise, or at least their esteem, 
was reserved for the national writers, to whom 
they owed their fame and subsistence ; and they 
sometimes betrayed tlieir contempt in licentious 
criticism or satire on Virgil’s poetry and the 
oratory of Tully.^<^ The superiority of these 
masters arose from the familiar use of a living 
language ; and their first disciples were incapable 
of discerning how far they had degenerated from 
the knowledge, and even the practice, of their an- 
cestors. A vicious pronunciation, 107 which they 
introduced, was banished from the schools by 
the reason of the succeeding age. Of the power 
of the Greek accents they were ignorant, and 
those musical notes, which, from an Attic tongue, 
and to an Attic ear, must have been the secret 
soul of liarmony, were to their eyes, as to our 
own, no more than mute and unmeaning marks, 
in prose superfluous, and troublesome in verse. 
The art of grammar they truly possessed : the 
valuable fragments of Apollonius and Herodian 
were transfused into their lessons; and their 
treatises of syntax and etymology, though devoid 

104 Such as George of Trebizond, Thcotlore Gaza, Argvronulns, 
Andronicus of Thessalonica, I'hilelphus, Foggius, BlonduB, 'Nicholas 
Perot, Valla, Campamis, Platino, &c- Viri (says Hody, with thti 
pious zeal of a scholar,) nuUo tevo perlturi (p. 156'.;, 

105 He was bom before the taking of Constantinople, but h!s ho- 
nourable life was stretched fiir into the xvitli century (A. J). 1535). 
Ijco X. and Francis X. were Ids noblest patrons, under whose ausniceji 
he founded the Greek colleges of Romo and Paris (Hody, p. 1147—275.). 
He left posterity in Prance; but the counts tie Vinlimule, and their 
numerous branches, derive the name of Lascaris ftora a doubtful mar- 
ariage in the xiiith century with the daughter of a Greek emperor (Bu- 
canjM, Fam. Byzant- p. 224—230.). 

105 Two of Ills epigrams against Virgil, and three against Tully, 
are preserved and muted by Francisctis Floriclns, who can find «o 
belter names than Grseoulus inewtas et impudens (Hody, p. 274.), 
Jn our own jljhftes, an BngUsh critic has accused the ASndd of con* 
taining nmlta langulda, nugatoria, spirith et majestate carroinls 
heroied tfeifecta; many ^saoh verses as he, the said .Xeremiah Marfc- 
would have been ashamea of owdug (iW&t. ad StatH Sylw, 



of philosophic spirit, are still useful to the Greek 
student. In the sliipwrcck of the Byzantine 
libraries, each fugitive seized a fragment of trea- 
sure, a copy of some author, who, without his 
industry, might have perished: the transcripts 
were multiplied by an assiduous, and sometimes 
an elegant, pen ; and the text w^as corrected and 
explained by their own comments, or those of 
the elder scholiasts. The sense, though not the 
spirit, of the Greek classics, was interpreteil to 
the Latin world : the beauties of style evaporate 
in aversion; but the judgment of Theodore Gaza 
selected the more solid works of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, and their natural histories of ani- 
mals and plants opened a rich fund of genuine 
and experimental science. 

Yet the fleeting shadows of meta- The Fiaf«ni« 
physics were pursued with more cu- i>hiiosopiw> 
riosity and ardour. After a long oblivion, Tlato 
was revived in Italy by a venerable Greek, ^ os 
who taught in the house of Cosmo of Medicis. 
"While the synod of Florence was involved in 
theological debate, some beneficial consequences 
might flow from the study of his elegant piii- 
losophy : his style is the purest standard of the 
Attic dialect; and his sublime thoughts are 
sometimes adapted to familiar conversation, and 
sometimes adorned with the richest colours of 
poetry and eloquence. The dialogues of Flato 
are a dramatic picture of the life and death of a 
sage; and, as often as he descends from tlie 
clouds, his moral system inculcates tlio love of 
truth, of our country, and of mankind. The pre- 
cept and example of Socrates recommended a 
modest doubt and liberal enquiry : and if the 
Platonists, with blind devotion, adored the vi- 
sions and errors of their divine master, their 
enthusiasm might correct the dry dogmatic me- 
thod of the Peripatetic school. So equal, yet so 
opposite, are the merits of I^lato and Aristotle, 

. that they may be balanced in endless contro- 
versy ; but some spark of freedom may be pro- 
duced by the collision of adverse servitude. The 
modern Greeks were divided between the two 
sects: with more fury than skill they fought 
under the banner of their leaders ; and the field 
of battle 4vas removed in their flight from Con- 
stantinople to Rome. But this philosojihical de- 
bate soon degenerated into an angry and personal 
quarrel of grammarians ; and Bessarion, though 
an advocate for Iflato, protected the national ho- 
nour, by interposing the advice and authority of 
a mediator. In the gardens of the Brediei, the 
academical doctrine was enjoyed by the polite 
and learned ; but tlieir philosophic society was 
quickly dissolved; and if the writings of the 
Attic sago were perused in the closet, the more 

107 Emanuel rhY.vsolor.i'Sj nntl his colk'.'ip^jcn, are actnised <»f i;,;- 
'Uortmee, envy, or avarice (Sjlloi^c.iki;. tom. ii. ji. 235.). Th<,’ modtn u 
(h’ockB iironounce tli« as a V ccmsoimnl, and eonl'muid tlirw vowels 
(if ( v), ami »t‘vcrai tlipltihonRs. Hucli was the vul^jar nroniincdAtiou 
whidi the stern Gardimrr maintaim'd h.v penal .statutes tn the ludver'. 
»lty of Ctimhridjyfo ! Imt the nKmoHyllahlc xvprcscnted loan Attic 
ear the hleiUloj? of sheep, nucl n teUwcth»T is Letter tsviileueo than ,i 
bkhop or n chancellor. Tlxe treatiaci of tluMt ttelmlars, particularly 
Erasmus, who asserted a more classical projiunciafinn, arc collected 
in the HyUoae of Ilavtircamp (2 voltt. In octavo, l.ufjd. ihu* 17.3(1, 
1740.) ! but it is dlflieult tp paint nound:* by words ; tuul in their ns 
femice to moilern use, they can be understowl only by their respective 
countrymen. We may observe, that our peculiar pronunciation of 
the i/i, Is approved by Erasmus (tom, ii, p. 1,30.). 

X08 Geovee Gemistus Pletho, a v.i.ri(»u8 and voluminous writer, the 
master of Bessarion, and all the Fiatonists of the times, Xle visited 
Italy in his old ajje, and soon returned to end his days in I’eioponne.sus. 
See the curious Biatribe of Leo Altatius de Georglis, in Fabxicius 
(Blbllot. Grate, torn, x, p, 739— 75C.). 
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|DOwerful Stagyi-ite continued to reign the oracle 
of the church and school. 10^^ 

„ . . , I have fairly represented the li- 

Ennilationand ^ i? z™. i 

yro.^'ressofthe terary merits or the Greeks; yet it 
Latms. luust 1)0 Confessed, that they were 
seconded and surpassed by the ardour of the 
Latins, Italy was divided into many inde- 
pendent states; and at that time, it was the 
ambition of princes and republics to vie with 
each other in the encouragement and reward of 
- ' literature. The fame of Nicholas 
the I'i'ifth iio has not been edequate 
-1455, merits. From a plebeian ori- 

gin he raised himself by his virtue and learning: 
the character of the man prevailed over the in- 
terest of the pope ; and he sharpened those 
weapons which were soon pointed against the 
Roman church, ni He had been the friend of 
the most eminent scholars of the age: he be- 
came their patron ; and such was the humility 
of his manners, that the change was scarcely 
discernible either to them or to himself. If he 
pressed the acceptance of a liberal gift, it was 
iu)t as the measure of desert, but as the proof 
of benevolence ; and when modest merit declined 
ills bounty, “ Accept it,’* would he say with a 
consciousness of his own w^orth ; ye ■will not 
always have a Nicholas among you.” The 
influence of the holy see pervaded Christendom ; 
and he exerted that influence in the search, not 
of benefices, but of books. From the ruins of 
tlie ByKantine libraries, from the darkest monas- 
teries of Germany and Britain, he collected the 
dusty manuscripts of the writers of antiquity ; 
and wherever tlie original could not be removed, 
a faitliful copy w'as transcribed and transmitted 
for his use. The Vatican, the old repository 
for bulls and legends, for superstition and for- 
gery, w'as daily replenished with more precious 
furniture ; and such was the industry of Ni- 
cholas, that in a reign of eight years, he formed 
a library of five thousand volumes. To his 
munificence the Latin world was indebted for 
tlie versions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian ; of Stra- 
bo’s Geography, of the Iliad, of the most valu- 
able w'orks of Plato and Aristotle, of F*tolemy 
and Theophrastus, and of tlie fathers of the 
Cosmoand Greek church. The example of the 
Uoa-uM of Roman pontiff was preceded or irhi- 
2. n. ni 28 tated by a Florentine merchant, who 
governed the republic without arms 
and without a title. Cosmo of Medicis ^^2 was 
tile father of a line of princes, whose name and 
age are almost synonymous with the restoration 

109 The state of the Platonic philosophy in Italy is illustrated by 
lioivin (Mthn. de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 715— 7ii9.), ana 
Tirahoschi (tom. vi. part. i. p. 259—288.). 

1, U) See the lafe ot Nicholas V. hy two contemporary authors, Ja- 
nottns Mauettus (tom. iii. part. ii. p. 905—9(32.) and Vespasian of 
Florence (tom. xxv. p. 2(;7 ~ 290.) in the collection of Muratori ; and 
consult Tiraboschi (tom. vi. part.i. i).4f>— 52. 109.) and Hody in the 
articles of Tl'heodore (la’/a, (loorj'e of 'IVobizond, ticc. 

lU Lord ltoUngl>roke observes, with truth and spirit, that the 
popes in this instance were worse politicians than the muftis, and, 
that the charm which had hound mankind for so many apjes, was 
broken by the magicians themselves (Letters on the Study of History, 
1, vi. p. I(i5, IGd. octavo edition, 1779.). 

ll‘i See the literary history of Cosmo and Irf)renzo of Medicis, in 
Tiraboschi (tom.vi. pax't. i. ).i. c. 2.), who bestows a due measure of 
praise on Alplionso of ArraRon, kiuR of Naples, tiie dukes of Milan, 
Ferrara, Urhitm, &C. The republic of Voixice has deserved the least 
from the gratitude of scholars. 

113 Tiraboschi (tom. vi. ])art. i. p. 10-1.) from the preface of Janus 
I,,ascaris to the (ireok Anthology, printed at Florence 1494. Latebant 
(says Aldus in his prefece to the Greek orators, apud II odium, p. 249.) 
ill -Vtho Thracim nxonto. Ea.s I.ascaris - - - - m ItaiiaTn reportavit. 
jviiH'rat enim ijxsmn Laumitius illu Medices in ( Iru'chint ad imiui- 
mulo., shnul, et quantovis emendos jnelio bona,s libros. It i.s remark* 
able enougli, that lite research was lacUitated by sultan Bajazet 11. 


of learning : his credit was ennobled into fame ; 
his riches were dedicated to the service of man- 
kind ; he corresponded at once with Cairo and 
London: and a cargo of Indian si>ices and 
Greek books was often imported in the same 
vessel. The genius and education of his grand- 
son Loren 20 rendered him not only a patron, 
but a judge and candidate, in the literary race. 
In his palace, distress w^as entitled to relief, and 
merit to reward ; his leisure hours were delight- 
fully spent in the Platonic academy ; he en- 
couraged the emulation of Demetrius Chalco- 
condyles and Angelo Politian; and his active 
missionary Janus Lascaris returned from tlie 
East with a treasure of two hundred manuscripts, 
fourscore of which were as yet unknown in the 
libraries of Europe. ^ The rest of Italy was 
animated by a similar spirit, and the progress of 
the nation repaid the liberality of her princes. 
The Latins held the exclusive property of their 
own literature: and these disciples of Greece 
were soon capable of transmitting and improving 
the lessons which they had imbibed. After a 
short succession of foreign teachers, the tide of 
emigration subsided ; but the language of Con- 
stantinople was spread beyond the Alps; and 
the natives of France, Germany, and England, i n 
imparted to their country the sacred fire which 
tliey had kindled in the schools of Florence and 
Rome. 115 In the productions of the mind, as 
in those of the soil, the gifts of nature are ex- 
celled by industry and skill : the Greek authors, 
forgotten on the banks of the Ilissus, have 
been illustrated on those of the Elbe and the 
Thames: and Bessarion or Gaza might have 
envied the superior science of the barbarians ; 
the accuracy of Budaeus, the taste of Erasmus, 
the copiousness of Stephens, the erudition of 
Scaliger, the discernment of Reiske, or of Bent- 
ley. On the side of the Latins, the discovery 
of printing was a casual advantage: but this 
useful art has been applied by Aldus, and his 
inniimerable successors, to perpetuate and mul- 
tiply the works of antiquity. 1 1® A single 
manuscript imported from Greece is revived in 
ten thousand copies; and each copy is fairer 
than the original. In this form, Homer and 
Plato would peruse with more satisfaction 
their own writings ; and their scholiasts must 
resign the prize to the labours of our Western 
editors. 

Before the revival of classic lite- 
rature, the barbarians in Europe 
were immersed in ignorance; and 
their vulgar tongues were marked with tlie 

114 The Greek langziaRe was introduced into the university of 
Oxlord in the last years of tlie xvth century, by Grocyn, Linacer, and 
Latimer, who had all studied at Florence under Denjetrius Chaico- 
condyles. See Dr. Knight’s curious Life of Ex'asmus. Althouch a 
stout acadanical patriot, he is forced to acknowledge that Erasmus 
learned Greek at Oxford, and taught it at Cambridge. 

136 The jealous Italians were desirous of keeping a monopoly o“ 
Greek learning. "When Aldus was about to publish the Greek 
scholiasts on Ssophocles and FJuripides, Cave (said they;, cave hoc 
facias, ne barhart isUs adjuti domi maneant, et pauoiores in Itallam 
ventitent (Hr Knight, in his Life of Erasmus, p. 3(35. from Beat, us 
Ehenanus). 

116 The press of Aldus Manutius, a Ronxan, was established at 
Venice about the year 1494: he printed above sixty considerable 
works of Greek literature, almost all for the first time; several con- 
taining different treatises and authors, and of several autliors two, 
(hree, or four editions (Fabric. Bibliot. Gncc. tom. xiii. p. r>05, ike.). 
Vet his glory must not tempt us to forget, that the first (Sreek book, 
the Grammar of Constantine Lascaris, was printed at Milan in 147(> ; 
and that the Florence Homer of 1488 displays all the luxury of the 
lypogwaphicai art. Wee the Annales Typographic! of Mattairo, and 
the Bibliograpide Instructive of De Bure, a knowing bookseller of 
Faris, ' 
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rudeness nnd poverty of their manners. The 
students of the more perfect idioms of Rome 
and Greece were introduced to a new world of 
light and science j to the society of the free and 
polished nations of antiquity ; and to a familiar 
converse with those immortal men who spoke 
the sublime language of eloquence and reason. 
Such an intercourse must tend to reiine the 
taste, and to elevate the genius, of the moderns ; 
and yet, from the first experiment, it might ap- 
pear that the study of die ancients had given 
fetters, rather than wings, to the human mind. 
However laudable, the spirit of imitation is of 
a servile cast ; and the first disciples of the 
Greeks and Romans were a colony of strangers 
in the midst of their age and country. The 
minute and laborious diligence which explored 
the antiquities of remote times, might have im- 
proved or adorned the present state of society : 
the critic and metaphysician were the slaves of 
Aristotle ; tire poets, historians, and orators, were 
proud to repeat the thoughts and words of the 
Augustan age; the works of nature were ob- 
served with the eyes of Pliny and Theophrastus ; 
and some Pagan votaries professed a secret de- 
votion to the gods of Homer and Plato, The 
Italians were oppressed by the strength and 
number of their ancient auxiliaries: the cen- 
tury after the deaths of Petrarch and Boc- 
cace was filled with a crowd of Latin imitators, 
who decently repose on our shelves ; but in that 
sera of learning, it will not be easy to discern a 
real discovery of science, a work of invention 
or eloquence, In the popular language of the 
country. 1 18 But as soon as it had been deeply 
saturated with tlie celestial dew, the soil was 
quickened into vegetation and life ; the modern 
idioms were refined ; the classics of Athens and 
Rome inspired a pure taste and a generous 
emulation ; and in Italy, as afterwards in France 
and England, the pleasing reign of poetry and 
fiction was succeeded by the Hght of speculative 
and experimental philosophy. Genius may an- 
ticipate the season of maturity ; but in the edu- 
cation of a people, as in that of an individual, 
memoiy must be exercised, before the powers of 
reason and fancy can be expanded : nor may the 
artist hope to equal or surpass, till he has learned 
to imitate, the works of his predecessors. 
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Sckvsm of the Greeks and Xatms> — Meign and 
Character of Amurath the Second, — Crusade 
qf Ladislaus JCing of Hungar if, — His Defeat 
and Death — John Huniadcs, — Scanckrbeg. 

, "'•'ill select three singular exatuplos of this classic enthusiasm. 

X. At the synod ot Florence, OcmlstUf? Pletho sakl, in familiar con- 
versation to Gnome of Trebizotid, that In a short time mankind 
would unanimously renounce ihoUasnid md the Koran, for a reli- 
gion similar to that of the (JentUcs (Leo Allatius, apud Pahriclum, 


miM. p. 81, 82. ). s' in tlie next century, some" acholar8*and ’ 
f ^lehrated the success of .Toddle’s trag^y of Cleopatra. 


i learning. 

Boccaee died in the year msj andwfe ciawiidt 
place before 1480 thecomposiuon of die Morgante Mo^re of i*alci. 


- — Constantine FaieeologuSf last Emperor of 
the East* 

The respective merits of Rome ^ 

, ^ \ , Compan.son 

and Constantinople are compared ofiionm and 
and celebrated by an eloquent Greek, ConstauUnopie. 
the father of the Italian schools. i The view of 
the ancient capital, the seat of his ancestors, 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations of 
Emanuel Chrysoloras ; and he no longer blamed 
the exclamation of an old sopliist, that Rome 
was the habitation, not of men, but of gods. 
Those gods, and those men, had long since 
vanished: but to the eye of liberal enthusiasm, 
the majesty of ruin restored the image of her 
ancient prosperity. The monuments of the con- 
suls and Ccesars, of the martyrs and apostles, 
engaged on all sides the curiosity of the pliilo- 
sopher and the Christian ; and he confessed, that 
in every age the arms and the religion of Rome 
were destined to reign over the eartli. While 
Chrysoloras admired the venerable beauties of 
tlie mother, he was not forgetful of his native 
country, her fairest daughter, her Imperial co- 
lony; and the Byzantine patriot expatiates wdth 
zeal and truth on the eternal advantages of na- 
ture, and the more transitory glories of art and 
dominion, which adorned, or had adorned, the 
city of Constantine. Yet the perfection of the 
copy still redounds (as he modestly observes) to 
the honour of tlie original, and parents are de- 
lighted to be renewed, and even excelled, by the 
superior merit of their children. “ Constanti- 
nople,” says tlie orator, “ is situate on a com- 
“ manding point, between Europe and Asia, 
“ between the Archipelago and the Euxine. By 
her interposition, the two seas, and the two 
continents, are united for the common benefit 
of nations; and the gates of commerce may 
“ be shut or opened at her command. The har- 
hour, encompassed on all sides by the sea and 
the continent, is the most secure and capacious 
** in the world. The walls and gates of Con- 
stantinople may be compared with those of 
‘‘ Babylon ; the towers are many ; each tower is 
a solid and lofty structure ; and the second 
wall, the outer fortification, would be siifiicieiit 
for the defence and dignity of an ordinary 
capital. A broad and rapid stream may !>e 
introduced into the ditches; and the artificial 
‘‘ island may be encompassed, like Athens, by 
“ land or w’-atcr.” Two strong and natural 
causes are alleged for the perfection of the model 
of new Rome. The royal founder reigned over 
the most illustrious nations of the globe ; and 
in the accomplishment of his designs, the power 
of the Romans was combined with the art and 
science of the Greeks. Other cities have been 
reared to maturity by accident and time ; their 

anti the Orlando Inamorato of Boyardo (TiraboseW, tom, vh part, ii. 

1 The opistle of Mamiel Chrysoloras to the emperor John Falaso- 
lomw will not olhaid the eye or ear of a olasftlcal stuthati lad eiitcem 
Codlnl do AntJquitatibus <). F, p. 107 -las.). The Bumwscriptioa 
suggests a chronological remark, that John rahieologtw 11. was asso- 
ciated in the empire before the year M14, tlu» date of Chrysoloras’s 
death, A still earlier duto, at Irast 1408, is dwlacwl from the age of 
nis ywnffeat «ons>l)eniotrju» and Thomas, who were both Farpnvro* 
(Oucange, Fam. Byzant, p. 2<M. 247.). 

observed that the city of Athena might be cirenmna. 
Vigatea (tic emtv rvv troXtv ru>v AS^nvatatv StmueeSai nm vaoa.irXvtv teat 
But what may be true in a rhetorical sense of Constan- 
Unople, cannot tic applied to the situation of Athens, five miles 
irom the aea, and not intersected or surrounded by any navigable 
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beauties are mingled with disorder and deform- 
ity; and the inhabitants, unwilling to remove 
from their natal spot, are incapable of correcting 
the errors of their ancestors, and the original 
vices of situation or climate. But the free id.ea 
of Constantinople was formed and executed by 
a single mind; and the primitive model was im- 
proved by the obedient zeal of the subjects and 
successors of the first monarch. The adjacent 
isles were stored with an inexhaustible supply 
of marble ; but the various materials were trans- 
ported from the most remote shores of Europe 
and Asia ; and the public and private buildings, 
the palaces, churches, aqueducts, cisterns, por- 
ticoes, columns, baths, and hippodromes, were 
adapted to the greatness of the capital of the 
East. The superfluity of wealth was spread 
along the shores of Europe and Asia; and the 
Byzantine territory, as far as the Euxine, the 
Hellespont, and the long wall, might be consi- 
dered as a populous suburb and a perpetual 
garden. In this flattering picture, the past and 
the present, the times of prosperity and decay, 
are artfully confounded ; but a sigh and a con- 
fession escape from the orator, that his wretched 
country was the shadow and sepulchre of its 
former self. The works of ancient sculpture had 
been defaced by Christian zeal or barbaric vio- 
lence ; the fairest structures were demolished ; 
and the marbles of Paros or Numidia were 
burnt for lime, or applied to the meanest uses. 
Of many a statue, the place was marked by an 
empty pedestal ; of many a column, the size was 
determined by a broken capital ; the tombs of 
the emperors were scattered on the ground ; the 
stroke of time was accelerated by storms and 
earthquakes ; and the vacant space was adorned, 
by vulgar tradition, with fabulous monuments 
of gold and silver. From these wonders, which 
lived only in memory or belief, he distinguishes, 
however, the porphyry pillar, tlie column and 
colossus of Justinian, 3 and the church, more 
especially the dome, of St. Sophia ; the best 
conclusion, since it could not be described 
according to its merits, and after it no other 
object could deserve to be mentioned. But he 
forgets, that a century before, the trembling 
fabrics of the colossus and the church had been 
saved and supported by the timely care of An- 
dronicus the Elder. Thirty years after the em- 
peror had fortified St, Sophia with two new 
buttresses or pyramids, the eastern hemisphei’e 
suddenly gave way ; and the images, the altars, 
and the sanctuary, were crushed by the falling 
ruin. The mischief indeed was speedily re- 
paired ; the rubbish was cleared by tlie incessant 
labour of every rank and age ; and the poor 
remains of riches and industry were consecrated 
by the Greeks to the most stately and venerable 
temple of the East.4 

The last hope of the falling city and empire 

3 NlcepboniR Gregoras has descrlhetl the Colosstis of Justinian 
p. vii. 12,; ; buthift measures are false and inconsiste>xt. The editor 
Jioivin consulted his friend (arardon ; and the sculptor gave him the 
true proportions of an equestrian statue. That of Justinian was still 
visible to Peter GylUm, not on the column, but in the outwaid court 
«f the seraglio; and he was at Constantinople when it was melted 
down, and cast Into a brass cannon (de Topograph. C. P. 1. ii. c; 17.). 

4 See the decay and repairs of St- Sophia, in Nicephoms Gregorai 
(1. vii. 12. 1. XV. ».). The building was propped by Andronicus in 
1317, the eastern hemisphere fell in 1345. The Greeks, in their 
pompous rhetoric, exalt the beauty and holiness of the church, an 
eanbly heaven, the abode of angels, and of God Iximself, «c. 


was placed in the harmony of 
the mother and daughter, in the ^ 

maternal tenderness of Rome, and ii‘iorence“^ ° 
the filial obedience of Constanti- 1440 - 1448 . 
nople. In the synod of Florence, the Greeks 
and Latins had embraced, and subscribed, and 
promised; but these signs of friendship were 
perfidious or fruitless ; * and the baseless fabric 
of the union vanished like a dream. 6 The em- 
peror and his prelates returned home in the 
Venetian galleys; but as they touched at the 
Morea and the isles of Corfu and Lesbos, tlie 
subjects of the Latins complained that the pre- 
tended union would be an instrument of opiires- 
sion. No sooner did they land on the Byzantine 
shore, than they were saluted, or rather assailed, 
with a general murmur of zeal and discontent. 
During their absence, above two years, the 
capital had been deprived of its civil and eccle- 
siastical rulers : fanaticism fermented in anarchy; 
the most furious monks reigned over the con- 
science of women and bigots ; and the hatred of 
the Latin name was the first principle of nature 
and religion. Before his departure for Italy, 
the emperor had flattered the city with the assur- 
ance of a prompt relief and a powerful succour ; 
and the clergy, confident in their orthodoxy and 
science, had promised themselves and their 
flocks an easy victoiy over die blind shepherds 
of the West. The double disappointment ex- 
asperated the Greeks ; the conscience of the 
subscribing prelates was awakened; the hour 
of temptation was past ; and they had more to 
dread from the public resentment, than they 
could hope from the favour of the emperor or 
the pope. Instead of justifying their conduct, 
they deplored their weakness, professed their 
contrition, and cast themselves on the mercy of 
God and of their bretliren. To the reproachful 
question. What had been the event or the use 
of their Italian synod? they answered with 
sighs and tears, Alas ! we have made a new 
faith ; we have exchanged piety for impiety; 
we have betrayed the immaculate sacrifice ; 
and we are become Azymites,* (The Azy- 
mites were those who celebrated the communion 
with unleavened bread ; and I must retract or 
qualify the praise which I have bestowed on the 
growing philosophy of the times.) Alas ! we 
have been seduced by distress, by fraud, and 
" by the hopes and fears of a transitory life. 
" The hand that lias signed the union should be 
" cut ojSf ; and the tongue that has pronounced 
" the Latin creed deserves to be torn from tlie 
" root.” The best proof of their repentance was 
an increase of zeal for the most trivial rites and 
the most incomprehensible doctrines; and an 
absolute separation from all, without excepting 
tlieir prince, who preserved some regard for 
honour and consistency. After the decease of 
the patriarch Joseph, the archbishops of Hera- 


5 The genuine and original narrative of fiyropulus (n. 312—351.) 
<q)ens the schism from the first office of the Greeks at Venice, to the 
general <mposltjon at Constantinople of the clergy and people. 

6 On the schism of Constantln(n>le, see Phranaa (1. ii. c. 17.), Lao- 
nicua Chalcondyles (I.vi. p. 15,5, 155.), and Ducas (c.31,); the last 
of vrhom 'Writes with truth and freedom. Among the modems we 
xnw distinguish the continuator of Fleury (tom.xrii. p. 338, &c. 401. 
420, dec.) and Spondanus (A. D. 1440—50.). The sense of the latter 
is dro-med In prejudice and passion, as soon as Rome and religion 
are concerned. 
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clea and Trebizond had courage to refuse the 
vacant office ; and cardinal Bessarion preferred 
the warm and comfortable shelter of the Vatican, 
The choice of the emperor and his clergy was ’ 
confined to Metrophanes of Cyzicus : he was 
consecrated in St. Sophia, but ffie temple was 
vacant. The cross-bearers abdicated their service; 
the infection spread from the city to the villages ; 
and Metrophanes discharged, without effect, 
some ecclesiastical thunders against a nation 
of schismatics. The eyes of the Greeks were 
directed to Mark of Ephesus, the champion of 
his country ; and the sufferings of the holy con- 
fessor were repaid with a tribute of admiration 
and applause. His example and writings pro- 
pagated the flame of religious discord ; age and 
infirmity soon removed him from the world; 
but llie Gospel of Mark was not a law of for- 
giveness ; and he requested with his dying 
breath, that none of the adherents of Rome 
might attend his obsequies or pray for his 
soul. 

z 1 f th schism was not confined to 

Orieruai?^d the naiTOw limits of the Byzantine 
Russians. empire. Secure under the Mama- 
luke sceptre, the three patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, assembled a numerous 
synod; disowned their representatives at Fer- 
rara and Florence; condemned the creed and 
council of the Latins ; and threatened the em- 
peror of Constantinople with the censures of the 
Eastern church. Of the sectaries of the Greek 
communion, the Russians were the most power- 
ful, ignorant, and superstitious. Their primate, 
the cardinal Isidore, hastened from Florence to 
Moscow,? to reduce the independent nation 
under the Roman yoke. But the Russian bishops 
had been educated at Mount Athos ; and the 
prince and people embraced the theology of their 
priests. They were scandalised by the title, the 
pomp, the Latin cross of the legate, the friend 
of tliose impious men who shaved their beards, 
and performed the divine office with gloves on 
their hands and rings on their fingers ; Isidore 
was condemned by a synod ; his person was im- 
prisoned in a monastery; and it was with ex- 
treme difficulty, that the cardinal could escape 
from the hands of a fierce and fanatic people. ^ 
The Russians refused a passage to the mission- 
aries of Rome who aspired to convert the Pagans 
beyond the Tanais ; 9 and their refusal was justi- 
fied by the maxim, that the guilt of idolatry is 
less damnable than that of schism. The en‘ors 
of the Bohemians were excused by their abhor- 
rence for the pope ; and a deputation of the 
Greek clergy solicited the friendship of those 
sanguinary enthusiasts, lo While Eugenius 
triumphed in the union and orthodoxy of the 
Greeks, his party was contracted to the walls, or 
rather to the palace, of Constantinople. The 

7 Isidore was metropolitan erf Kiow, but the Greeks subtoct to 
Poland have removed that see from tiio mins of KJow to lioinberjr. 
w Leopold (Herbestein, in Ramuslo, tom. ii. p. 127.). On tho other 
hand, the Russiims transferred their spiritual obedience to the arch- 
bmhop, who became, in l.'iSS, the patriatch, of Moscow (LevtsBoue, 
Hist, tte Rnssie, tora.iil. p, 188. lUO. from a Greek MS. at Turin, 
iter ct Labores Archlopiscopi Arsenii). 

8 The curious narrative of J^vesque (Hist, de Russia, p,242 

—SIT.) Is extracted from the patriarchal artthive,s. The aeeneaof Per- 

■ a»d Florence are desenbed by Ipnwance and pa^oni bat the 
Jans are credible in the account of their own TJreujdicas. 

'JUe rtlumaaism, the ancient religion of - 


zeal of Falicologus had been excited by interest ; 
it was soon cooled by opposition : an attempt to 
violate the national belief might endanger his 
life and crown ; nor could the pious rebels be 
destitute of foreign and domestic aid. The 
sword of his brother Demetrius, who in Italy 
had maintained a prudent and popular silence, 
was half unsheathed in the cause of religion ; 
and Amurath, the Turkish sultan, was displeased 
and alarmed by tlie seeming friendship of the 
Greeks and Latins. 

“ Sultan Murad, or Amurath, 

« lived forty- nine, and reigned thirty chameter of 
“ years, six months, and eigiitdays, a.i>. H‘.u -M fti, 
“ He was a just and valiant prince, 

“ of a great soul, patient of labours, learned, luer- 
“ ciful, religious, charitable ; a lover and encou- 
“ rager of the studious, and of all who excelled in 
“ any art or science ; a good emperor, and a great 
“ general. No man obtained more or greater 
“ victories than Amurath : Belgrade alone with- 
“ stood his attacks. Under his reign, the sol- 
“ dier was ever victorious, the citizen rich and 
“ secure. If he subdued any country, his first 
“ care was to build mosclis and caravanseras, 
“ hospitals, and colleges. Every year he gave 
“ a thousand pieces of gold to the sons of the 
“ prophet ; and sent two thousand five luindred 
“ to the religious persons of Mecca, Medina, 
“and Jerusalem.” This portrait is tran- 
scribed from the historian of the Othman empire ; 
but the applause of a servile and superstitious 
people has been lavished on the worst of tyrants ; 
and the virtues of a sultan are often the vices 
most useful to himself, or most agreeable to his 
subjects. A nation ignorant of the equal be- 
nefits of liberty and law, must be awed by the 
flashes of arbitrary power; the cruelty of a 
despot will assume the character of ju.stice ; his 
profusion, of liberality ; his obstinacy, of firm- 
ness. If the most reasonable excuse be rejected, 
few acts of obedience will be found impossible ; 
and guilt must tremble, where innocence cannot 
always be secure. The tranquillity of the peo- 
ple, and the discipline of the troops, were best 
maintained by perpetual action in the field ; w’^ar 
was the trade of the Janizaries ; and those who 
survived the peril, and divided the spoil, ap- 
plauded the generous ambition of their sove- 
reign. To propagate the true religion, was the 
duty of a faithful Musulman : the unbelievers 
were his enemies, and those of the prophet ; and, 
in the hands of the Turks, the cimeter was the 
only instrument of conversion* Under these 
circumstances, however, the justice and moder- 
ation of Amurath are attested by his conduct, 
and acknowledged by the Christians themselves ; 
wdio consider a prosperous reign and a peacel'ul 
death as the reward of his singular merits. In the 
vigour of his age and military power, he seldom 

phyHlclans. The Movdvatis and TchamnlMes In the ’Eurepean Russia 
mUiereto thits vellgion, which is fomicd the earthly model one 
kiwf? orGotl, his ministuns or angels, anil the rehelUous spirits who 


— ,, — a rt‘uuie8..j 

Russes, tom.L p. I*)l. 237. 

10 Sptwdanus, Aiuml. Kech'S. torn. ii. A. I). No. 13. The 
Epistle of the tlusjka, with a R'ltln version, Is extant in tl\e eoUego 
Ubniry at Prague, 

11 Hee C&ntemir, History of the Ot, Inman Empire, p.M. Murad, 
or Morad, may be more correct ; init 1 have profemd the popular 
naruis, to Uiat obj-icure diligence which is rarely successfui in tours* 
latlng am Oriental, into tha Roman, aiphai/et. 
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engaged in war till he was justified by a previous 
and. adequate provocation : the victorious sultan 
was disai'ined by submission ; and in the ob- 
servance of treaties, bis word w^as inviolate and 
sacred. The Hungarians were commonly the 
aggressors ; he was provoked by the revolt of 
Scanderbeg; and the perfidious Caramanian 
w'a.s twice vanquished, and twice pardoned, by 
the Ottoman monarch. Before he invaded the 
Morea, Thebes had been surprised by tlie des- 
pot: ill the conquest of Thessalonica, the grand- 
son of Bajazet might dispute the recent purchase 
of the Venetians ; and after the first siege of 
Constantinople, the sultan was never tempted, 
!)y the ilistress, the absence, or the injuries of 
PaUeologus, to extinguish the dying light of the 
Byzantine empire. 

His double ab- But the most striking feature in 
character of Amurath, is 
the double abdication of the Turkish 
throne ; and, were not his motives debased by 
an alloy of superstition, we must praise the royal 
philosopher, 13 wdio at the age of forty could dis- 
cern the vanity of human greatness. Resigning 
the sceptre to his son, he retired to the pleasant 
residence of Magnesia; but he retired to the 
society of saints and hermits. It was not till 
the fourth century of the Hegira, tliat the reli- 
gion of Mahomet had been corrupted by an 
institution so adverse to his genius ; but in the 
age of the crusaders, the various orders of der- 
vishes w-ere. multiplied by the example of the 
Christian, and even the Latin, monks. qq^e 
lord of nations submitted to fast, and pray, and 
turn round in endless rotation with the fanatics, 
who mistook the giddiness of the head for the 
illumination of thespirit. But he was soon 
awakened from this dream of enthusiasm, by 
the Hungarian invasion ; and his obedient son 
was the foremost to urge the public danger and 
the wishes of the people. Under the banner of 
their veteran leader, the Janizaries fought and 
conquered ; but he withdrew from the field of 
Varna, again to pray, to fast, and to turn round 
with his Magnesian brethren. These jiious oc- 
cupations were again intenmpted by the danger 
of the state. A victorious army disdained the 
inexperience of their youthful ruler; the city 
of Adrianople was abandoned to rapine and 
slaughter ; and the unanimous divan implored 
his presence to appease the tumult, and prevent 
the rebellion, of the Janizaries. At the well- 
known voice of their master, they trembled and 
obeyed ; and the reluctant sultan was compelled 
to support his splendid servitude, till, at the end 
of four years, he was relieved by the angel of 
death. Age or disease, misfortune or caprice, 

12 Soe Chalcondyles (l.vH. p. ISO.lSSOi Oucas (c.33.)ji and Ma- 
vlnus liarletins (in Vit. Scanderbeg, p. l U), 1 10.). In his good faith 
towards the garrison of Sfetigrnde,' he was a lesson and example to his 
' son Mahomet. 

1.3 Voltaire (Essai sur I’Histoire Ch'ndrale, c. 89. p. 28.3, 284.) ad- 
mims h Philowplir Tuye ; would he have bestowed the same praise on 
a Christian prince for retirhig to a moruwtery ? In his way, Voltaire 
was a bigf)t, an intolerant bigot. 

14 See tlte .articles Dcmixhe, FnAfr, Nasser ■, Rohhaniai, in D’llerbe- 
loV» Bibliothdque Orientalo. Yet the sul ject is siipcrlicially treated 
from the Persian and Arabian writers. It is antong the Turks that 
these orders lurve prhu'lpally flourisiied. 

15 livcaut (in the I’lusent State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 242 — 
2(>8.) atl'ords much i»dbnn.'ition, wliich he drew from his personal 
convemtioji with the heads of tlio dervisiies, most nj’whom ascribed 
their origin to tlie time of < irchan. He does rtot mention the y.irhiilat 
of Ohalcondyltsi (1. vii. p. 28fL), among wlunn Amurath retired: the 
.Vc/djr of that iiuthur are the desceiuhnits of Malitwnct. 

Id In tli<‘ year M.Tl , <ii>rmau.y ntivd ' 1 ( 1 , 0(10 (loisi*, men at arm.s, 
ugahwi die iiua.dte.i of Hoheuna' (hunfam, Hist, du Coucile de 


have tempted several princes to descend from the 
throne ; and they have had leisure to repent of 
their irretrievable step. But Amurath alone, in 
the full liberty of choice, after the trial of em- 
pire and solitude, has repeated his preference of 
a private life. 

After the departure of lus Greek 
brethren, Eugenius had not been forms a league 
unmindful of their temporal inter- 
est ; and his tender regard for the 
Byzantine empire was animated by a just ap- 
prehension of the Turks, who approached, and 
might soon invade, the borders of Italy. But 
the spirit of the crusades had expired ; and the 
coldness of the Franks was not less unreason- 
able than their headlong passion. In the eleventh 
century, a fanatic monk could precipitate Eu- 
rope on Asia for the recovery of the holy sepul- 
chre ; but in the fifteenth, the most pressing 
motives of i-eligion and policy were insufficient 
to unite the Latins in the defence of Christen- 
dom, Germany was an inexhaustible store- 
house of men and arms ; but that complex and 
languid body required the impulse of a vigorous 
hand ; and Frederic the Third was alike impo- 
tent in his personal character and his Imperial 
dignity. A long war had impaired the strength, 
■without satiating the animosity, of France and 
England : but Philip, duke of Burgundy, 

w^as a vain and magnificent prince ; and he en- 
joyed, without danger or expense, the adventur- 
ous piety of his subjects, who sailed, in a gallant 
fleet, from the coast of Flanders to the Helles- 
pont. The maritime republics of Venice and 
Genoa were less remote from the scene of action : 
and their hostile fleets were associated under the 
standard of St. Peter. The kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Poland, which covered as it were the 
interior pale of tlie Latin church, were the most 
nearly concerned to oppose the progress of the 
Turks. Arms were the patrimony of the Scy- 
thians and Sarmatians, and these nations might 
appear equal to the contest, could they point, 
against the common foe, those swords that were 
so wantonly drawn in bloody and domestic quar- 
rels. But the same spirit was adverse to concord 
and obedience : a poor country and a limited 
monarch are incapable of maintaining a stand- 
ing force ; and the loose bodies of Polish and 
Hungarian horse were not armed with the senti- 
ments and weapons which, on some occasions, 
have given irresistible wxdght to the French 
chivalry. Yet, on this side, the designs of the 
Roman pontiff, and the eloquence of cardinal 
Julian, his legate, were promoted by the circum- 
stances of the times ; is by the union of the two 
crowns on the head of Ladislaus,i9 a young and 

tom. i. p.3I8.). At the siege of Nuys, on the Rhine, in 1474, the 
princes, prelates, anti cities, sent their respective quotas : and tlie 
hiahop of Munster (qui n’est pas dcs plus grands) furnished 1400 
horse, 6(300 foot, all in green, with 1200 wagons. The united armies 
of the king of England and the tiuke of Burgundy scarcely equalled 
one dvird of this German host {Mdmoires de I'hilippe de Coraines, 

I. iv. c. 2.). At present, six or seven hundred thousand men .ire 
maintained in constant pay and admirable discipline, by the powers 
ofGermany.. . . 

17 It was not till the year 1444 that France and Enghind could 
agree on a truce of some months (see ilymer’s Foedera, and the chro. 
nicltm of both nations). 

18 In the Hungarian crusade, Spondann.s (Annul. Eccles. A. D. 
144.1, 1444.) has been my leading guide. He has diligently read, aiul 
critically compared i the Greek and Turkish materials, the historians 
of Hungary, rolami, and the West. His narrative i.s perspumous ; 
and where'he enn he free from a religious bias, the Judgment of Spon- 
dauHs is not contemptible* 

ly 1 have curtailed the hivriih letter (Wladislaus) which most writers 
ailix to lus name, either incompliance with the I'olHU pronuncbdi(.)U 3 
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ambitious soldier; by the valour of an hero, 
whose name, the name of John Huniades, was 
already popular among the Christians, and for- 
midable to the Turks. An endless treasure of 
pardons and indulgences was scattered by the 
legate; many private warriors of France and 
Germany enlisted under the holy banner ; and 
the crusade derived some strength, or at least 
some reputation, from the new allies both of 
Europe and Asia. A fugitive despot of Servia 
exaggerated the distress and ardour of the 
Christians beyond the Danube, who would una- 
nimously rise to vindicate their religion and 
liberty. The Greek emperor , 20 with a spirit 
unknown to his fathers, engaged to guard the 
Bosphorus, and to sally from Constantinople at 
the head of his national and mercenary troops. 
The sultan of Caramania 21 announced the re- 
treat of Amurath, and a powerful division in 
the heart of Anatolia ; and if the fleets of the 
West could occupy at the same moment the 
Straits of the Hellespont, the Ottoman mon- 
archy would be dissevered and destroyed. 
Heaven and earth must rejoice in the. perdition 
of the miscreants ; and the legate, with prudent 
ambiguity, instilled the opinion of tl^e invisible, 
perhaps the visible, aid of the Son of God, and 
his divine mother. 

^ Of the Polish and Hungarian 

of Poland and diets, a religious War was the una- 
Ss^again&t nimous cry; and Ladislaus, after 
passing the Danube, led an army of 
his confederate subjects as far as Sophia, the 
capital of the Bulgarian kingdom. In this ex- 
pedition they obtained two signal victories, which 
were justly ascribed to the valour and conduct of 
Huniades. In the first, with a vanguard of ten 
thousand men, he surprised the Turkish camp ; in 
the second, he vanquished and made prisoner the 
most renowned of their generals, who possessed 
the double advantage of ground and numbers. 
The approach of winter, and the natural and 
artificial obstacles of Mount Haemus, arrested 
the progress of the hero, who measured a narrow 
interval of six days’ march from the foot of the 
mountains to the hostile towers of Adrianople, 
and the friendly capital of the Greek empire. 
The retreat was undisturbed ; and the entrance 
into Buda was at once a militaiy and religious 
triumph. An ecclesiastical procession was fol- 
lowed by tlie king and Iiis warriors on foot : he 
nicely balanced the merits and rewards of the 
two nations: and the pride of conquest was 
blended with the humble temper of Christianity, 
Thirteen bashaws, nine standards, and four 
thousand captives, w^re unquestionable trophies : 
and as all were willing to believe, and none were 
present to contradict, the crusaders multiplied, 
with unblushing confidence, the myriads of 
Turks whom they had left on the field of battle.®^ 

or to di8ting:«ish him from his rival the infant Ladislaus of Austria. 
Their comjjetition for the crown of Hungary is described by Callhna* 
ohus (I. i. ii. p. 447— 486.), Honfinius (Decad. Hi. I, iv.), Spondauus, 
and Lenfant. 

20 The Greek historians, Plwanssa, Chalcondyles, and Xhicas, do 
not ascribe to their prince a very active part in this csrusade, which 
he seems to have promoted by hU wishes, mid Injured by his fears. 

21 Canterair (p. 88.) ascriW to his policy the origitud plan, and 
tmiacnbes his animating cpisde to the king of Hungary. But the 
Mahometan powers are seldom informed of the state of Christendom} 
and the latuation and correspondence of riie knights of Ebodes must 
connect theni with the sultan of Caramania. 

, letters to the emperor Frederic III, the Hungarians 

SOjBOO Turks in one battle, but the niodtst Juli^ iMuces* Ute 


The most solid proof, end the most The Turkish 
salutary consequence, of victory, was ^ 

a deputation from the divan to solicit peace, 
to restore Servia, to ransom the prisoners, and 
to evacuate the Hungarian frontier. By this 
treaty, the rational objects of the war were ob- 
tained : the king, the despot, and Huniades him- 
self, in the diet of Segedin, were satisfied with 
public and private emolument ; a truce of ten 
years was concluded ; and the followers of Jesus 
and Mahomet, who swore on the Gospel and 
the Koran, attested the word of God as the 
guardian of truth and the avenger of jicrfidy. 
In the place of the Gospel, the Turkish minis- 
ters had proposed to substitute the^ Eucha- 
rist, the real iircsencc of the Catholic deity; 
but the Christians refused to profane their holy 
mysteries ; and a superstitious conscience is 
less forcibly bound by the spiritual energy, 
than by the outward and visible symbols, of an 
oath.®3 

During the whole transaction, the violation of 
cardinal legate had observed a sul- the 
len silence, unwilling to approve, 
and unable to oppose, the consent of the king 
and people. But the diet was not dissolved 
before Julian was fortified by the w^elcome in- 
telligence, that Anatolia was invaded by the 
Caramanian, and Thrace by the Greek emperor ; 
that tlie fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Burgundy, 
were masters of the Hellespont ; and that the 
allies, informed of the victory, and ignorant of 
the treaty, of Ladislaus, impatiently waited for 
the return of his victorious army. ** And is it 
thus,” exclaimed the cardinal, 2^ << that you will 
desert their expectations and your own for- 
tune? It is to them, to your God, and your 
“ fellow- Christians, that you have pledged your 
“ faith ; and that prior obligation annihilates a 
“ rash and sacrilegious oath to the enemies of 
Christ. His vicar on earth is the Roman 
“ pontiff ; without whose sanction you can 
** neither promise nor perform. In his name I 
absolve your perjury and sanctify your arms 5 
“ follow my footsteps in the paths of glory and 
“ salvation ; and if still ye have scruples, de- 
“ volve on my head the punishment and the 
** sin.” This mischievous casuistry was seconded 
by his respectable character, and the levity of 
popular assemblies : war was resolved on tlie same 
spot where peace had so lately been sw^orn ; and, 
in the execution of the treaty, the Turks w'ere 
assaulted by the Christians ; to whom, with some 
reason, they might apply the epithet of Infidels. 
The falsehood of Ladislaus to his word and oath 
was palliated by the religion of the times : tlie 
most perfect, or at least the most popular, excuse 
would have been the success of lus arms and 
the deliverance of tlie Eastern church. But die 
same treaty which should have bound his con- 

slaughter to COflO or even 2000 Infidels (iEneas Sylvius, in Europ. c. .“j, 
snid epist. 44. 81. npud Stxindantun). 

23 .See the origin of the Turkish war, and the first expedition 
Msiaus, in the vth and vlth books of the iild Decad of BonUnius, 
•who, in his division and style, conies Livy with iolerablft success. 
Callimachus (l.ii. p, 4S7--496.) k. still more pure and authentic. 

24 1 do not pretend to warrant the litoral accuracy of Julian’s 
speech, which is variously worded by Callimachua (I. ill. 

Bonfiniua (Uec.iii. Lvi. p.457,4&8.), and other bifitorians, who might 
in^aulge their own eloquence, while they represent one of the orators 
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science, bad diminished his strength. On the 
proclamation of the peace, the French and Ger- 
man volunteers departed with indignant mur- 
murs j the Poles were exhausted by distant 
wuirfare, and perhaps disgusted with foreign 
command; and their palatines accepted the first 
licence, and hastily retired to their provinces 
and castles. Even Hungary w'as divided by 
faction, or restrained by a laudable scruple ; 
and the relics of the crusade that marched in the 
second expedition were reduced to an inadequate 
force of twxmty thousand men. A Walachian 
chief, w'ho joined the royal standard with his 
vassals, presumed to remark that their numbers 
did not exceed the hunting retinue that some- 
times attended the sultan ; and the gift of two 
horses of matchless speed might admonish La- 
disiaus of his secret foresight of the event. 
But the despot of Ser via, after the restoration 
of liis country and children, was tempted by the 
promise of new realms ; and tlie inexperience of 
Bie king, the enthusiasm of the legate, and the 
martial presumiJtion of Huniades liimself, were 
persuaded that every obstacle must yield to the 
invincible virtue of the sword and the cross. 
After the passage of the Danube, two roads 
might lead to Constantinople and the Helles- 
pont; the one direct, abrupt, and difficult, 
tlirough the mountains of Haemus ; the other 
more tedious and secure, over a level country, 
and along the shores of the Euxine ; in which 
their fianks, according to the Scythian discipline, 
might always be covered by a moveable fortifi- 
cation of wagons. The latter w^as judiciously 
preferred : the Catholics marclied through the 
plains of Bulgaria, burning, with wanton cru- 
elty, the churches and villages of the Clmstian 
natives ; and their last station w'as at Warna, 
near the sea-shore ; on which the defeat and 
death of Ladislaus have bestowed a memorable 
name.25 

Battle of It was on tlus fatal spot, that, In- 

ArnyHi-j, stead of finding a confederate fleet 

Kov. xo, to second their operations, they w^ere 
alarmed, by the appx-oach of Amurath himself^ 
wdio had issued from his Magnesian solitude, 
and transported the forces of Asia to the de- 
fence of Europe. According to some writers, 
the Greek empex'or had been awed, or seduced, 
to grant the passage of the Bosphorus, and an 
indelible stain of corruption is fixed on the 
Genoese, or the pope’s nephew, the Catholic 
admiral, w'hose mercenary connivance betrayed 
the guard of the Hellespont. From Adriano- 
ple, the sultan advanced by hasty marches at 
the head of sixty thousand men; and when 
the cardinal, and Huniades, had taken a nearer 
survey of the numbers and order of the Turks, 
these ardent wai-riors proposed the tardy and 
impracticable measure of a retreat. The king 

25 Wama, tinder the Grecian name of Odessus, was a colony of the 

MilfiKians, which they denominated from the hero Ulysses (Cellarius, 
tom. i. p. 374. D’AnviUe, tom. i. p. According to Arrian’s 

i'eriplus of tlie Euxine (p. 24, 25. in the 1st volume of Hudson’s 
Geogrmihers), it ws# situate 1740 stadia, or furlongs, iirom the mouth 
of the Danube, 2140 from Byzantium, and 3(50 to the nortlt of a ridge 
or promontory of Mount Htemits, which advances into the sea. 

26 Some Christian writers affirm, that he drew from his hosom the 
host or wafer on which the treaty had ttol been sworn. The Moslems 
suppose, with more simplicity, an appeal to God and his prophet 
Jesus, which is likewise insinuatal by Callimachus (1. iii. p. 516. 
Spondan. A* D> 1444, No. $4. 

27 A criUo will always distrust these spoUa opivia of a victorious 

neral, so difficult for valour to obtain, so easy for llattery to invent 

antetnir, p. 90, SU.). Callimachus (1. iii. p.0 17.) more simply otidl 


alone was resolved to conquer or die ; and his 
resolution had almost been crowned with a glo- 
rious and salutary victory. The princes were 
opposite to each other in the centre ; and the 
Beglorbegs, or generals of Anatolia and Ko- 
mania, commanded on the right and left, against 
the adverse divisions of the despot and Hu- 
niades. The Turkish wings were broken on 
the first onset ; but the advantage was fatal ; 
and the rash victors, in the heat of the pursuit, 
were carried away far from the annoyance of 
the enemy, or the support of their friends. 
When Amurath beheld the flight of his squa- 
drons, he despaired of his fortune and that of 
the empire : a veteran Janizary seized his horse’s 
bridle ; and he had the magnanimity to pardon 
and reward the soldier who dared to perceive the 
terror, and arrest the flight, of his sovereign, 
A copy of the treaty, the monument of Chris- 
tian perfidy, had been displayed in the front of 
battle; and it is said, that the sultan in his 
distress, lifting his eyes and his hands to heaven, 
implored the protection of the God of truth ; 
and called on the prophet Jesus himself to 
avenge the impious mockery of his name and 
religion, 26 With inferior numbers and disor- 
dered ranks, the king of Hungary rushed for- 
wards in the confidence of victory, till his career 
was stopped by the impenetrable phalanx of 
the Janizaries, If we may credit the Ottoman 
annals, his horse was pierced by the javelin of 
Amurath ; 27 he fell among the Death of 
spears of the infantry ; and a Turk- 
ish soldier proclaimed with a loud voice, ‘‘ Hun- 
garians, behold the head of your king 1 ” The 
death of jLadislaus was the signal of their defeat. 
On his return from an intemperate pursuit, 
Huniades deplored liis error and the public loss: 
he strove to rescue the royal body, till he was 
overwhelmed by the tumultuous crowd of the 
victors and vanquished ; and the last efforts of 
his courage and conduct were exerted to save 
the remnant of his Walachian cavalry. Ten 
thousand Christians were slain in the disastrous 
battle of Waima ; the loss of the Turks, more con- 
siderable in numbers, bore a smaller proportioxi 
to their total strength; yet the philosophic sul- 
tan was not ashamed to confess, that his ruin 
must be the consequence of a second and similar 
victory. At his command a column was erected 
on the spot where Ladislaus had fallen; but the 
modest inscription, instead of accusing the I'ash- 
ness, recorded the valour, and bewailed the mis- 
fortune, of the Hungarian youth. 28 

Before I lose sight of the field of ^he cardinaj 
Warna, I am tempted to pause on Julian, 
the ch^acter and story of tvro principal actors, 
the cardinal Julian and John Huniades, Ju- 
lian*^ Caesarini was born of a noble family of 
Eome : his studies had embraced both the Latin 

probably affirms, aupervenientibus Janizaris, teloruna multitudine, 
non tarn confosans est, quam obrurus. 

28 Be.sides some vuluable hints from .^neas Sylvius, virhich are 
diligently colleeted by Spondanus, our best authorities are three his.* 
tcu'ians of the xvth century, l*hilipi>us Callimachus (de Rebus a Via- 
dislao Bolonorum atque liungarorum liege gestis, Ubri iii. in Bel, 
Script. Rerum Hungarjcarum, tom. i. p. 453—518.), Bonfinius (de- 
cad. ffi. 1. y. p. 460-467.), and Chalcocondyles (1. vil. p. 166—179.), 
The two first were Italians, but they passed their lives m Poland and 
Hungary (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin. Med. et Infimse iEtatis, tom. i, 
p, 524. Vossius, de Hist. Latin. 1. iii. c. 8. 11. Bayle, Dictionnaire, 
BoNKmius). A small n-act of Fmlix Petancius, chancellor of fciegnia 
(ad ralccm CuRptnian. de Ctesaribus, p. 716— 722.), rei>resents the 

: theatre of the war in the xvth century. 

1 29 M. Lenfriut baa described the origin (Hist, du Coneile de Basle, 
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and Greek learning, botli the sciences of divinity 
and law; and his versatile genius was equally 
adapted to the schools, the camp, and the court. 
No sooner had he been invested with the Ro- 
man purple, than he was sent into Germany to 
arm the empire against the rebels and heretics 
of Bohemia. The spirit of persecution is un- 
worthy of a Christian ; the military profession 
ill becomes a priest ; but the former is excused 
by the times ; and the latter was ennobled by 
the courage of Julian, wdio stood dauntless and 
alone in the disgraceful flight of the German 
host. As the pope’s legate, he opened the 
council of Basil; but the president soon ap- 
peared the most strenuous champion of eccle- 
siastical freedom ; and an opposition of seven 
years 'was conducted by his ability and xeal. 
After promoting the strongest measures against 
the authority and person of Etigenius, some 
secret motive of interest or conscience engaged 
him to desert on a sudden the popular party. 
The cardinal withdrew himself from Basil to 
Ferrara ; and, in the debates of the Greeks and 
Latins, the two nations admired the dexterity of 
his arguments and the depth of his theological 
crudition.30 In his Hungarian embassy, we 
have already seen the mischievous effects of his 
sophistry and eloquence, of which Julian him- 
self was the first victim. The cardinal, who 
perfonned the duties of a priest and a soldier, 
was lost in the defeat of W arna. The circum- 
stances of his death are variously related ; but 
it is believed, that a weighty incumbrance of 
gold impeded his flight, and tempted the cruel 
avarice of some Christian fugitives. 

John CorvtaM an humble, or _ at W a 

Huniadts. doubtfuI, Origin, the merit of John 
Huniades promoted him to the command of the 
. Hungarian armies. His father was a Wala- 
chian, his mother a Greek ; her unknown race 
might possibly ascend to the emperors of Con- 
stantinople; and the claims of the Walachians, 
with the surname of Corvinus, from the place 
of his nativity, might suggest a thin pretence 
for mingling his blood with the patricians of 
ancient Rome.*^^ In his youth he served in the 
wars of Italy, and was retained, with twelve 
horsemen, by the bishop of Zagrab ; the valour 
of the wMte knight 3® was soon conspicuous ; he 
increased his fortunes by a noble and wealthy 
marriage ; and in the defence of the Hungarian 
borders, he won in the same year three battles 
against the Turks. By his influence, Ladis- 
laus of Poland obtained the crown of Hungary ; 
and the important service was rewarded by the 
title and oflice of Waived of Transylvania. 
I’he first of Julian’s crusades added two Turkish 
laurels on his brow; and in the public dis- 
tress the fatal errors of Warna were forgotten, 

tom. 5. p. 247, kc.), and Bohemian campaign {p. SIS, Ac*! of enr- 
cUrial Julian, IHs services at Basil and Ferrara, and ids unfowunate 
end, are occasionally related by Spondanug, and the conUnuator of 
Flewry.' 

Sf> Syropuhis honotirably praises the talents of an enemy <p. 117,) : 
TOiitvra, nptt eirrev 6 ItwXMvoi; treirXarvtr^tveus ayav KOi XvyiKWtft km 
(A vr km iSeivontrog yvToptK^, 

51 See Bonfinius, decad.iii. 1. tv. p. 42S. Could th$ Italian hlS- 
tfman pronounce, or the kiiiff of IlniiKary hear, vrithout a blttsh, the 
absurd flattery which confounded the name of a Widlachlan vifiaae 
■with the cnstjal, though glorious, epithet of a slnglft branch of the 
Valerian family at Home J 

32 I’hilip de Comines {Mfimo5res,l.vi. o. 15.), firom the tfttdMwi 
of times, mentions him with high ©tioomlums, hot ttnder the 
whimsical name of tiie Chevalier Blanc de Valaigne { Valachia). The 
Catreek Chalcocondyles, and tlic Turkish anuals of Lemicl»vin»;» pre- 
sume to accuse iiis fidelity or valour. 


During the absence and minority of Ladislaua 
of Austria, the titular king, Huniades was 
elected supreme captain and governor of Hun- 
gary ; and if envy at first was silenced by terror, 
a reign of twelve years supposes the arts of policy 
as well as of war. Yet the idea of a con- 
summate general is not delineated in his cam- 
paigns ; the white knight fought with the hand 
rather than the head, as the chief of desultory 
barbarians, who attack witliout fear and fly 
without shame ; and his military life is com- 
posed of a romantic alternative of victories and 
escapes. By tlie Turks, who employed his 
name to frighten their perverse children, he was 
corruptly denominated Ja7}cus luun, or the 
Wicked ; their hatred is the pmof of their es- 
teem ; the kingdom which he guarded was in- 
accessible to their arms ; and they felt him most 
daring and formidable, when they fondly be- 
lieved the captain and his country irrecoverably 
lost. Instead of confining himself to a de- 
fensive war, four years after the defeat of Warna 
he again penetrated into the heart of Bulgaria, 
and in the plain of Cossova sustained, till the 
third day, the shock of the Ottoman army, four 
times more numerous than his own. As lie 
fled alone through the woods of Walachia, the 
hero was surprised liy two robbers ; but while 
they disputed a gold chain that liung at his neck, 
he recovered his sword, slew the one, terrified 
the other, and, after new perils of captivity or 
death, consoled by his presence an afflicted 
kingdom. But the last and most glorious 
action of his life was the defence of Ikflgrado 
against the powers of Mahomet the Second in 
person. After a siege of forty days, mstu-ftiTife 
the Turks, who had already entered aSutS?* 
the town, were compelled to retreat; j;i[y 
and the joyful nations celebrated ' sept.'i. 
Huniades and Belgrade as the bulwarks of 
Christendom.ss About a month after this great 
deliverance, the champion expired ; and his 
most splendid epitaph is the regret of the Ot- 
toman prince, who sighed that he could no 
longer hope for revenge against the single an- 
tagonist who had triumphecl over his arms. On 
the first vacancy of the throne, Matthias Cor- 
vinus, a youth of eighteen years of age, was 
elected and crowned by the grateful Hun- 
garians. His reign was prosperous and long : 
Matthias aspired to the glory of a concpieror 
and a saint; but his purest merit is the en- 
couragement of learning ; and the Latin orators 
and historians, who were invited from Italy by 
the son, have shod the lustre of their eloquence 
on the father’s character.34 

In the lists of heroes, John Hu- Birth and 
niaJes and Scanderbeg are com- S'SXr- 
monly associated ; 3 and they arc felSS. 

35 S<H» Bonfinius (tler'ad. Hi, l.viii. a* 402.) ami Simmimnis (A. T). 
H.Oa, No. 1—7.). JlHniadi'/i .sbart'd the glory tjf tin* defetjce of Bel- 
grade with {iajtlsfran, a Franeiscan ii iar ; and itt their miwef ivo rmr- 
ratlves, neither (he sttiid nor the hero coudescwul to take notice of hiB 
rivtil'it merit. 

34 Ser* Bonfinius, clwad. iii. 1. viii...- decad. iv, h viii. The* oliSf'rv- 
atUrtUof Sxiondamw tm the life hjuI charatuor of MatthUts Oorvimis 
are enriouK ami critical (A. B, Hfi4, No, t. 147.4, No. C. No. 14 
— Ifi. 14H0, No. 4, 4.), .Italian fame wtw the object of hlb vanity. 
ni« actions arc* ctdt'hraic'tl In the Kpitotne Kontrn llungitricHrnui 
{p, 322—412.) of rotor Hanranns, a ISidJian. Hin wise and iheeiinas ' 
Mylngs are reitisteml by Ualestus Martins of Narni (ays.-iitiH.) ! anti 
WH have a gttrticnlar narrative of his ■wedding and coronatioyt. 'i'hcstj 
Ocree tracts are all contained in the iat vol. of Bel‘s Scdnttjres Kerunt 
Hungaricarimi. 

55 ’I'hey are ranked by Sir Wllliatn Temple, in his jileas.ing Emy 
on Heroic Virtue {Works, vol, ifi. i*. 354.), iunovtg tiie w&vm cifieia 
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A. I 1 .U 04 both entitled to our notice, since 
~in.%&c. occupation of the Ottoman 

arms delayed the ruin of the Greek empire, 
John Castriot, the father of Scanderbeg,S6 was 
tile hereditary prince of a small district of Epirus 
or Albania, between the mountains and the 
Adriatic Sea. Unable to contend with the sul- 
tan’s power, Castriot submitted to the hard con- 
ditions of peace and tribute; he delivered his 
four sons as the pledges of his fidelity ; and the 
Christian youths, after receiving the mark of 
circumcision, were instructed in the Mahometan 
religion, and trained in the arms and arts of 
Turkish policy. 37 The three elder brothers were 
confounded in the crowd of slaves; and the 
poison to which their deaths are ascribed, cannot 
be verified or disproved by any positive evi- 
dence. Yet the suspicion is in a great measure 
removed by the kind and paternal treatment of 
George Castriot, the fourth brother, who, from 
his tender youth, displayed the strength and 
spirit of a soldier. The successive overthrow of 
a Tartar and two Persians, who carried a proud 
defiance to the Turkish court, recommended him 
to the favour of Amurath, and his Turkish ap- 
pellation of Scanderbeg {Iskender heg), or the 
lord Alexander, is an indelible memorial of his 
glory and servitude. His father’s principality 
was reduced into a province ; but the loss %vas 
compensated by the rank and title of Sanjiak, a 
command of five thousand horse, and the pro- 
spect of the first dignities of the empire. He 
served with honour in the wars of Europe and 
Asia ; and we may smile at the art or credulity 
of the historian, who supposes, that in every en- 
counter he spared the Christians, while he fell 
with a thundering arm on his Musulman foes. 
The glory of Huniades is without reproach ; he 
fought in the defence of his religion and coun- 
try ; but the enemies \vho applaud the patriot, 
have branded his rival with the name of traitor 
and apostate. In the eyes of the Christians, the 
rebellion of Scanderbeg is justified by his father’s 
wrongs, the ambiguous death of his three bro- 
thers, his own degradation, and the slavery of his 
country ; and they adore the generous, though 
tardy, zeal, with which he asserted the faith and 
independence of his ancestors. But he had im- 
bibed from his ninth year the doctrines of the 
Koran ; he was ignorant of the Gospel ; the reli- 
gion of a soldier is determined by authority and 
habit ; nor is it easy to conceive what new illu- 
mination at the age of forty 38 could be poured 
into his soul. Ilis motives would be less ex- 
posed to the suspicion of interest or revenge, had 
he broken his chain from the moment that he 
was sensible of its weight ; but a long oblivion 
had surely impaired his original right ; and every 
year of obetlience and reward had cemented the 
mutual bond of the sultan and liis subject If 
Scanderbeg had long liarbourod the belief of 
Christianity and the intention of revolt, a worthy 


mind xnust condemn the base dissimulation, that 
could serve only to betray, that could promise 
only to be forsworn, that could actively join in 
the temporal and spiritual perdition of so many 
thousands of his unhappy brethren. Shall we 
pi'aise a secret correspondence with Huniades, 
while he commanded the vanguard of the Turk- 
ish army? shall we excuse the desertion of his 
standard, a treacherous desertion, which aban- 
doned the victory to the enemies of his benefac- 
tor? In the confusion of a defeat, 
the eye of Scanderbeg was fixed on 
the Reis Effendi or principal secre- 
tary ; with the dagger at his breast, 
he extorted a firman or patent for the govern- 
ment of Albania ; and the murder of the guiltless 
scribe and his train prevented the consequences 
of an immediate discovery. With some bold 
companions, to whom he had revealed his de- 
sign, he escaped in the night, })y rapid marches, 
from the field of battle to his paternal mountains. 
The gates of Croya were opened to the royal 
mandate; and no sooner did he command the 
fortress, than George Castriot dropped the mask 
of dissimulation; abjured the prophet and the 
sultan, and proclaimed himself the avenger of his 
family and country. The names of religion and 
liberty provoked a general revolt : the Albanians, 
a martial race, were unanimous to live and die 
with their hereditary prince ; and the Ottoman 
garrisons were indulged in the choice of mar- 
tyrdom or baptism. In the assembly of the 
states of Epirus, Scanderbeg was elected general 
of the Turkish war ; and each of the allies en- 
gaged to furnish his respective proportion of 
men and money. From these contributions, 
from his patrimonial estate, and from the valu- 
able salt-pits of Selina, he drew an annual 
revenue of tw'O hundred thousand ducats ; 39 and 
the entire sum, exempt from the demands of 
luxury, was strictly appropriated to the public 
use. His manners were popular; but his dis- 
cipline was severe; and every superfluous 
vice was banished from his camp : his example 
strengthened his command; and under his con- 
duct, the Albanians were invincible in their own 
opinion and that of their enemies. 

The bravest adventurers of France ^ ' 

and Germany were allured by his fame and re- 
tained in his service ; his standing militia con- 
sisted of eight thousand horse and seven thousand 
foot; the horses 'were small, the men were ac- 
tive : but he viewed watli a discerning eye the 
difficulties and resources of the mountains; and, 
at the blaze of the beacons, the whole nation 
was distributed in the strongest posts. Witli 
such unequal arms Scanderbeg resisted twenty- 
three years the powers of the Ottoman empire; 
and two conquerors, Amurath the Second, and 
his greater son, were repeatedly baffled by a 
rebel, whom they pursued with seeming con- 
tempt and implacable resentment. At the head 


who have deserved, without wearing, a royal crown; Belisariua, 
Nurses, (ionsalvo of Cortlovn, William first prince of Orange, Alex- 
ander duke of Farraa, John Huniiules, and, Georgs Ciistriot, or Scan- 

5f> I cotiid w'ish for some simple axjthentic memoirs of a friend of 
Sraixdevlu'g, which would introcuice me to the man, the time, and the 
place, lu’the old and national history of Marinus Hurletius, a priest 
of Hcodra {de Vitil, Morihus, et ilebus gestis Georgu Oastriott, c«c. 
libri xUi. pp. 367, Argontorat. 1537, in fob), his gaudy and cumber- 
some robes are stuck with many false jewels. See likewise Chalco- 
condylea, 1. vU. p. 185. h viii. p. 


37 His circumcision, education, &c. are marked by Marinus with 

brevity andreluctaince (l.i. p. 6, 7.). i. , 

38 Since ScAnderbeg died A. I). 1466, in the Ixuid year of his age 

(Marinus, 1. 3 tiii. p, S7Q.), he was bom in 1103; since he was torn 
from his parAhts by the Turks, when he was luwmnis (Marinus, 1. i. 
p. 1, 6,), wat event must have happened In 1412, nine years Ix-fore 
the accession of Amurath II. who must have inherited, notacqnirtd, 
the Albanian slave. Spondamis has remarked this inconsGteney, 
A.D.X43l, No.gi,1443, No.l4. , , . 

39 His revenue and forces are luckily given by Marmus (1. lu 

». 44 .). ■ ■■ . 
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of sixty tbousand horse and forty thousand Ja- 
nizaries, Aimirath entered Albania; he might 
ravage the open country, occupy the defenceless 
towns, convert the churches into moschs, cir- 
cumcise the Christian youths, and punish with 
death his adult and obstinate captives ; but the 
conquests of the sultan were conEned to the 
petty fortress of Sfetigrade; and the garrison, 
invincible to his arms, was oppressed hy a paltry 
artifice and a superstitious scrapie, Amurath 
retired with shame and loss from the walls of 
Croya, the castle and residence of the Castriots ; 
the march, die siege, the retreat, were harassed 
by a vexatious, and almost invisible, adversaiy 
and the disappointment might tend to embitter, 
perhaps to shorten, the last days of the sultan.'^® 
In the fulness of conquest, Mahomet the Se- 
cond still felt at his bosom this domestic thorn ; 
his lieutenants were permitted to negotiate a 
truce; and the Albanian prince may justly be 
praised as a firm and able champion of his na- 
tional independence. The enthusiasm of chivalry 
and religion has ranked him with the names of 
Alexander and Pyrrhus ; nor would they blush 
to acknowledge their intrepid countryman ; but 
Ms narrow dominion, and slender powers, must 
leave him at an humble distance below the heroes 
of antiquity, who triumphed over the East and 
the Eoman legions. His splendid achievements, 
tlie bashaws whom he encountered, the amies that 
he discomfited, and the three thousand Turks 
who were slain by his single hand, must be 
weighed in the scales of suspicious criticism. 
Against an illiterate enemy, and in the dark so- 
litude of Epirus, his partial biographers may 
safely indulge the latitude of romance; but 
their fictions are exposed by the light of Italian 
history; and they aflTord a strong presumption 
^ against their own truth, by a fabulous tale of 
Ms exploits, when he passed the Adriatic with 
eight hundred horse to the succour of the king 
of Naples. 43 Without disparagement to his fame, 
they might have owned, that he was finally op- 
pressed by the Ottoman powers : in his extreme 
danger he applied to pope Pius the Second for 
a refuge in the ecclesiastical state ; and his re- 
sources were almost exhausted, since Scanderbeg 
died a fugitive at Lissus, on the 
“nfuG?, Venetian territory. 44 His sepulchre 
Jan. 17. soon Violated by the Turkish 

conquerors: but the Janizaries, who wore his 
bones enchased in a bracelet, declared by this 
superstitious amulet their involuntary reverence 
for Ms valour. The instant ruin of Ms country 
may redound to the hero’s glory ; yet, had he 
balanced the consequences of submission and 
resistance, a patriot perhaps would have declined 
the unequal contest which must depend on the 

40 There were two Dlbras, the upper and lower, the Bulghtian and 
Albanian: the former, 70 miles worn Croja (1. i. p. 17-), was con- 
tieuous to tlxe fortress of Sfetigrade, whose Inhahitanta refused to 
drink &om a well into which a dead dog had traitorously been cast 
f U V. p. 139, MO.). We want a good map of Epirus. 

41 Compare die Turkish narrative of Cantemir (p.92.) witli the 
pompous and proll* declamation in the Ivth, vth- and vlth book* of the 
Alhmdan priest, who has been copied by the tribe of stranger# and 


moderns. 

“ ■ onoiir of Ws licro, Barictius O- vu p. ictus tne 

sultan, bydlseikse indeed, under the walls of Croya. But thi* awda> 
clous hctlou is dteprovad by the Greeks and Turks, who agree iix tlte 
tlmeandtnannerof Amuratfa’s death at Adlranople. ^ ^ ^ _ 


time and manner of Amuratfa’s death at AdlranopL- 
43 See die marvels erf his Calabrian expedition In the fftih and xth 
faodks of M arinua Barletius, which may he rectified by the testimony 
or rilonee of JMuratori (Annaii dTtaila, tom. xiii. n. and hfs 
original authors (Job. Slmonetta de Kehus Pranewwa Sfsiti*#, ift Mu- 
ratori, S tipt. Bsxum Ital. tom. md. p. 728. et alios). Th* Albanian 


life and genius of one man, Scanderbeg might 
indeed be supported by the rational, though tal- 
lacious, hope, that the pope, the king of Naples, 
and the Venetian republic, would join in the 
defence of a free and Christian people, wlio 
guarded the sea-coast of the Adriatic, and the 
narrow passage from Greece to Italy. Ilis in- 
fant son was saved from the national shipuTeck ; 
the Castriots 48 were invested vvitli a Neapolitan 
dukedom, and tlioir blood continues to flow in 
the noblest families of the realm. A colony of 
Albanian fugitives obtained a settlement in Ca- 
labria, and they preserve at this day the language 
and manners of their ancestors. 4y 
In the long career of the decline ^ 
and fall of the Eoman empire, 1 thei.istoi tiu? 
have reached at length the last 
reign of the princes of Constan- 
tinople, who so feebly sustained 
the name and majesty or the Ca;- 
sars. On the decease of John Palmologus, who 
survived about four years the Hungarian cru- 
sade,47 the royal family, by tlie death of An- 
dronicus and the monastic profession of Isidore, 
was reduced to tlmee princes, Constantine, De- 
metrius, and Thomas, the surviving sons of the 
emperor Manuel. Of these the first and the last 
were far distant in the Morca ; but Demetrius, 
who possessed the domain of Selybria, was in 
the suburbs, at the head of a jiarty: his am- 
bition was not chilled by the public distress; 
and his conspiracy with the Turks and the 
schismatics had already disturbed the peace of 
his country. The funeral of the late emjieror 
was accelerated with singular and even sus- 
picious haste : the claim of Demetrius to the 
vacant throne was justified by a trite and flimsy 
sophism, that he was bom in the purple, the 
eldest son of his father’s reign. But the em- 
press-mother, the senate and soldiers, the clergy 
and people, were unanimous in the cause of the 
lawful successor ; and the despot Thomas, who, 
ignorant of the change, accidentally returned to 
the capital, asserted with becoming zeal the 
interest of his absent brother. An ambassador, 
the historian Phranza, was immediately des- 
patched to the court of Adrianople. Amurath 
received him with honour and dismissed him 
with gifts ; but the gracious approbation of the 
Turkish sultan announced his supremacy, and 
the approaching downfal of the Eastern empire. 
By the hands of two illustrious deputies, the 
Imperial crown was placed at Sparta on tlie 
head of Constantine, In the spring he sailed 
from the Morea, escaped the encounter of a 
Turkish squadron, enjoyed the acclamations of 
his subjects, celebrated the festival of a new 
reign, and exhausted by his donatives the trea- 

cavalry, tinder the name of Stradiois, soon became famous In the wars 
of Italy (Mdmoires do Comines, 1. viii. c, A). 

44 Spondanus, from the besit ovideucc, and the most rational rri- 
ticism, has rtHluciKl the aiJmt SeanderU'fi to tlu* hnmun sixt* (A. 1>. 
U6I, No. 20. UU3, No. 9^ No. 13. M<:7, No. 1.). Uh own 
letter to the nope, and the testimony of rhranxa (I. iii. c, 28,), a nrfuRt'c 
In the nelghtxiuring isle of (Jorfu, tlemonsirato liis last distress, which 
is awkwardiy cmiceaicd by Marinus Barietius (i. k.). 

45> See the family of the Castriots, in DuoanKe (Fam. Dalmatlcas, 
4c. xviil. p..348~a!5a). » « ^ y 

46 This colony of Albanese is menlionwl by Mr. Swinburne (Travels 
into tbe Two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 360.~3.'>4.). 

47 The chronology of PhransMt is clear and authentic ; Imt Imstead, 
of four years and seven months, Spondanns (A. 1). M4.'5j N«- 7-) 
assims seven or eight years to the reign of the last Oomtantine, which 
he detluces fSrom a spuriou? epistle of Ewgenlvis IV. to the king of 
AJftiiopia. 
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sure, or ratlier the indigence, of the state. The 
emperor immediately resigned to his brothers 
tlie possession of the Morea; and the brittle 
friendship of the two princes, Demetrius and 
Thomas, was coufirmod in their mother’s pre- 
sence by the frail security of oaths and embraces. 
His next, o.ccupation was the choice of a consort. 
A' daughter of the', doge 'of ■■ Venice had been 
proposed ; but the Byzantine nobles objected 
'the" distance between, 'an' hereditary monarch and 
an elective magistrate ; and in their subsequent 
distress, the chief of that powerful republic was 
not unmindful of the affront. Constantine 
afterwards hesitated between the royal families 
of Trebizond and Georgia ; and the embassy of 
Phranza represents in his public and private 
life tile last days of the Byzantine empire. ^ 8 

Embassies of protovestiaTC) OT great cham- 

A n herlain, Phranza sailed from Con- 

^ * '^“^ ^^•stantinople as the minister of a 
bridegroom; and the relics of wealth and luxury 
were applied to his pompous appearance. His 
numerous retinue consisted of nobles and guards, 
of physicians and monks : lie was attended by a 
band of music ; and the term of his costly em- 
bassy was protracted above two years. On his 
arrival in Georgia or Iberia, the natives from 
the towns and villages flocked around the 
strangers; and such was their simplicity, that 
tliey were delighted with the effects, without 
understanding the cause, of musical harmony. 
Among the crowd, was an old man, above a 
hundred years of age, who had formerly been 
carried away a captive by the barbarians,'*'? and 
who amused his hearers with a tale of the won- 
ders of India, from whence he had returned 
to Portugal by an unknown sea.^i From this 
hospitable land, Phranza proceeded to the court 
of Trebizond, where he was informed by the 
Greek prince of the recent decease of Amurath, 
Instead of rejoicing in the deliverance, the ex- 
perienced statesman expressed his apprehension, 
that an ambitious youth would not long adhere 
to the sage and pacific system of his father. 
After the sultan’s decease, his Christian wife, 
Maria, the daughter of the Servian despot, 
had been honourably restored to her parents; 
on the fame of her beauty and merit, she was 
recommended by the ambassador as the most 
worthy object of the royal choice ; and Phranza 
recapitulates and refutes the specious objections 
that might be raised against the proposal. The 
majesty of the purple would ennoble an unequal 
alliance ; the bar of affinity might be removed 
by liberal alms and the dispensation of the 
church ; the disgrace of Turkish nuptials had 
been repeatedly overlooked; and, though the 
fair Maria was near fifty years of age, she might 
yet hope to give an heir to the empire. Con- 

48 Phran74i (1. iii. c. 1-6.) deserves credit and esteem. 

49 Swnpose him to have been captured in 1394, in Timonr’s first 
war in Georgia (Sherefecldin, 1. iii. c. 60,); he might follow his Tartar 
master into Hindostan in 1398, and from thence sail to tlte Spice 
Islands. 

.60 The happy and pious Indians lived an hundred and fifty years, 
and enjoyed the most perfect productions of the vegetable and mint?r.-d 
kiuedoms. The animals were on a large scale : dragons seventy 
culnts, ants (die Jiirtm'co Indica) nine inches long, sheep like elephants, 
elq»)biants like sheep. QuidUbet audendi, dec- 
al He sailed in a country vessel from the Spice Islands to one of the 
ports of the exterior India ; invenitque navem grandem tinricam, qua 
m Poriugalliam estdelatus. This passage, composed in 1477 <Fbranza, 
I. iii. c. 30,), twenty years befijre the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, is spurious or wondcaful. But tliis new geography is sullied by 


stantine listened to the advice, which was 
transmitted in the fir.st .ship that sailed from 
Trebizond; but the factions of the court op- 
posed his marriage; and it was finally prevented 
by the pious vow of the sultana, who ended her 
days in the monastic profession. Reduced to 
the first alternative, the choice of Phranza was 
decided in favour of a Georgian princess ; and 
the vanity of her father was dazzled by the 
glorious alliance. Instead of demanding, ac- 
cording to the primitive and national custom, a 
price for his daughter, •'’3 he offered a portion of 
fifty-six thousand, with an annual pension of 
five tliousand, ducats ; and the services of the 
ambassador were repaid by an assurance, that, 
as his son had been adopted in baptism by the 
emperor, the establishment of his daughter 
should be the peculiar care of the empress of 
Constantinople. On the return of Phranza, 
the treaty was ratified by the Greek monarch, 
who with his own hand Impressed three vermi- 
lion crosses on the golden bull, and assured the 
Georgian envoy, that in the spring his galleys 
should conduct the bride to her Imperial palace. 
But Constantine embraced his faithful servant, 
not with the cold approbation of a sovereign, 
but with the warm confidence of a friend, who, 
after a long absence, is impatient to pour his 
secrets into the bosom of his friend. Since 
the death of my mother and of state of the By- 
Cantacuzene, who alone advised court, 

me without interest or passion, I am sur- 
rounded,” said the emperor, “ by men whom 
I can neither love, nor trust, nor esteem. 
You are not a stranger to Lucas Notaras, the 
** great admiral ; obstinately attached to his own 
sentiments, he declares, both in private and 
public, that his sentiments are the absolute 
measure of my thoughts and actions. The rest 
of the courtiers are swayed by their personal 
or factious views ; and how can I coirsult the 
monks on questions of policy and marriage ? 
‘‘ I have yet much employment for your dili- 
“ gence and fidelity. In the spring you shall 
engage one of my brothers to solicit the sue- 
“ cour of the Western powers ; from the Morea 
“ you shall sail to Cyprus on a particular com- 
‘‘ mission ; and from thence proceed to Georgia 
** to receive and conduct the future empress.” 
Your commands,” replied Phranza, are ir- 
resistible ; but deign, great sir,” he added, 
with a serious smile, “ to consider, that if I am 
thus perpetually absent from my family, my 
<< wife may be tempted either to seek another 
‘‘ husband, or to throw herself into a monas- 
tery.” After laughing at his apprehensions, 
the emperor more gravely consoled him by the 
pleasing assurance that this should be his last 
service abroad, and that he destined for his son 

the old and incompatible error which places the source of the Nile in 
India. 

62 Cantcmlr (p. 83.), who styles her the daughter of Lazarus Ogli. 
and the Helen of the Servians, places her marriage with Amurath in 
the year 1424. It will not easily be believed, that in six and twenty 
years' cohabitation, the sultan corpus mus non tetiait. After the 
taking of Constahtmople, she fled to aiahomet II. (Phranza, 1- iii. 
C.22.), w 

53 The classical reader will recollect the ofTers of Agamemnon 
(Iliad. X. V. 144.), and the general practice of antiquity. 

54 Cantacuzene (I am ignorant of his relation to the emperor of 
th&‘ name) was great domestic, a firm assexter of the Greek creed, 
and a brother of the queen of Servia, whom he visited with the cha- 
racter qf ambassador (Syropulus, p. 37, 3S. 45.). 
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a -wealthy and noble heiress ; for himself, the 
important office of great logothete, or principal 
minister of state. The marriage was imme- 
diately stipulated; but the oliice, however in- 
compatible with his own, had been usiirped by 
the ambition of the admiral. Some delay was 
requisite to negotiate a consent and an equiva- 
lent ; and the nomination of Phranza was half 
declared, and half suppressed, lest it miglit be 
displeasing to an insolent ami powerful fa- 
vourite. The winter was spent in the prepar- 
ations of his embassy ; and Phranza had resolved, 
that the youth his son should embrace this op- 
portunity of foreign travel, and be left, on the 
appearance of danger, with his maternal kindred 
of the Morca. Such were the private and 
public designs, which were interrupted by a 
Turkish war, and dually buried in the ruins of 
the empire. 


CHAP. LXVIIL 


Meign. and Character of Mahomet ike Second, — 
Siege) Assault) andfnal Conquest) of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, — Death of Constantine Pa- 
laologus- — Se'3'vihide of the Greeks, — JSxtmciion 
of the Roman Empire in the East , — Consterna- 
tion of Europe , — Conquests and Death of Ma- 
hoTnet the Second. 

Character of The Siege of Constantinople by 
Mahomet 11 . Turks attracts our first attention 
to the person and character of the great de- 
stroyer. Mahomet the Second t was the son of 
the second Amurath: and though his mother 
has been decorated with the titles of Christian 
and princess, she is more probably confounded 
with the numerous concubines who peoj)led 
from every climate the haram of the sultan. 
His first education and sentiments were those of 
a devout Musulman; and as often as he con- 
versed with an infidel, he purified his hands and 
face by the legal rites of ablution. Age and 
empire appear to have relaxed this narrow 
bigotry: his aspiring genius disdained to ac- 
knowledge a power above his own ; and in his 
looser hours he presumed (it is said) to brand 
the prophet of Mecca as a robber and impostor. 
Yet the sultan persevered in a decent reverence 
for the doctrine and discipline of the Koran -.2 
liis private indiscretion must have been sacred 
from the vulgar ear ; and we should suspect the 
credulity of strangers and sectaries, so prone to 
believe that a mind wliicJi is hardened against 
truth, must be armed with superior contempt 
for absurdity and error. Under the tuition of 

1 For the character of Mahomet II, it is (lanperons to trust either 
IImj Turks or the Christians* most motlurate picturoapitears to 
he drawn by Thrmiza (1. 1. c* 35.), wh<3se resejitmeut hati eooletl in 


Jovius , 
p. 272-279.).' 

2 Cantemir (p, 115.), and tlie moschs which he founded, attest his 
■tmWic regard for religion. M ahoniet freely tUsnuttd with the patriarch 
Oemiadiug m the two religions (Spend. A. D. 1433, No, 22.). 

■ 3 Quinque lingua* praater suam noverat; Grmesm, Latinara, Chal- 
daicam, Fetsicam. The Jhatln translator of Phranaa has dropped tihe 
Arabic, which the Koran must recommend to every Musulman. 

_ Fhllelphtts, by a Latin ode, requested and obtalnod the liberty of 
lus witc’s rnodier and sisters from the conqueror of Constantlnoplo. 
It was delivered into the sultan’s hands by the envoys of thitddhe of 
Milan. Philelphus himself was susiJected of a derfgn tjf apedring to 
Constantinople; yet the orator often sounded the trutUhefc of bob war 
(see his Life by M. Lancelot, in the Mdmolres de I'Acadtede des In- 
scriptions, tom. X, p. 718. 724, &c.). 


the most skilful masters, Mahomet advanced 
widi an early and rapid progress in tlie pall is of 
knowledge ; and be.sides liis native tongue, it is 
affirmed that he spoke or txnderstood five lan- 
guages, 3 the Arabic, the l^ersian, the Chaldtcan 
or Hebrew, the Latin, and the Greek. The 
Persian might indeed contriluitc to his amuse 
ment, and the Arabic to his edification ; and 
such studies are familiar to the Oriental youth. 
In the intercourse of tlie Greeks and Turks, a 
conqueror might wish to converse with the people 
over whom he was ambitious to reign : his own 
praises in Latin poetry or prose ^ might find a 
passage to the royal ear; hut what use or merit 
could recommend to the statesman or the scholar 
the uncouth dialect of his Hebriuv slaves ? The 
history and geography of the world ivere fauiiliar 
to his memory : the lives of the heroes of the 
East, perhaps of tlie Westjf’ excited his emula- 
tion : his skill in astrology is excused by the 
folly of the times, and suppoae.s some rudiments 
of mathematical science; and a p'rofane taste 
for the arts is betrayed in his liberal invitation 
and reward of the painters of Italy.? But the 
influence of religion and learning were employed 
without effect on his savage and licentious 
nature. I will not transcribe, nor do 1 firmly 
believe, the stories of Ins fourteen pages, whose 
bellies w’ere ripped open in search of a stolen 
melon ; or of the beauteous slave, whose head he 
severed from her body, to convince the Janizaries 
that their master was not the votary of love. His 
sobriety is attested by the silence of the Turkish 
annals, which accuse three, and three only,, of 
the Ottoman line of the vice of drunkenness. » 
But it cannot be denied that his passions were at 
once furious and inexorable ; that in the palace, 
as in the field, a torrent of blood was spilt on 
the slightest provocation ; and that the nobIe.st 
of the captive youth were often dishonoured by 
his unnatural lust. In the Albanian w’ar, be 
studied tlie lessoms, and soon surpassed tlie ex- 
ample, of his fatlier; and the conquest of two 
empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred 
cities, a vain and flattering account, is ascribed 
to his invincible sword. He was doubtless a 
soldier, and possibly a general ; Constantinople 
has sealed his glory; but if we compare tlie 
means, the obstacles, and the achievements, 
Mahomet the Second must blush to sustain a 
parallel with Alexander or Timoiir. Under 
his command, the Ottoman forces were always 
more mimerous than their enemies; yet their 
progress was bounded by the Eiqihrates and the 
Adriatic ; and his arms were checked by Huni- 
ades and Scanderbeg, by the Ehodian knights 
and by the Persian king. 

5 Roliert ValWrio published at Vermin, in 148”, his xii hooks do Ho 
Military in wliiolj he fitut mentions tlte ii'^e <'1’ Itujra)';. ,Hy liis patron 
Higismond Malatosta, prinooof .Rimini, it had been aldresswl with a 
Latin qd-tic to Mahomet 1 1. 

6 According to Phran/ri, he asskhtonsly vttidicil the livcwauU nelious 
of AlexitntkT, Attgustm, (‘omtantttu*, aiid 'I'iieodosius. i twve road 
wnnewhere, tlint I’inttmids 1 ives were tvanslaud liy Id^ orders into 
th& Turkish language. If the sitluin himst'if umlcrstcuKl tireek, it 
must have bwu for the luuteiit of hlu sadijocts. X’et these lives are u 
school t)f fVeethtm as well as of valmir. 

7 The fatuous (ientik lloilino, whom he hnrl invited from Vonice, 
was dismi-ssed with a cluiin and collar of gold, ai\d a puru* of 3h()d 
ducats. WTth Voltaire 1 laugh at the foolhh story of a slave purposely 
beheaded, to instruct the painhut in the action of the mtmdes. 

S T'hese Imperial draufeards were Solim.an I, Sdlin II. and Amn- 
rath IV. (Cantemir, p. fil.). Thesciphisof Pmia can produce a more 
regular succession ; and in the last age, our European traveilers were 
the witnesses and companions of their revels. 
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HisreiRii. In tlic Pcign of Amiirath^ he 
9-' twice tasted of royally, and twice 
A.D.iisi,Juiy2. descended from the throne: his 
tender age was incapable of opposing his father’s 
restoration, but never could lie forgive tlic vizirs 
who had recommended that salutary measure. 
His nuptials were celebrated with the daughter 
of a Turkman emir : and, after a festival of two 
months, he departed from Adrianople with his 
bride, to reside in the government of Magnesia. 
Before the end of six weeks he was recalled by 
a sudden message from the divan, which au- 
! iiounced the decease of Ainurath, and the mu- 

tinous spirit of the Janizaries. His speed and 
vigour commanded their obedience : ho passed 
the Hellespont with a chosen guard ; and at the 
distance of a mile from Adrianople, the vizirs 
and emirs, the imams and cadhis, the soldiers 
and the people, fell prostrate before the new 
sultan. They affected to weep, they affected to 
rejoice; he ascended the throne at the age of 
twenty-one years, and removed the cause of 
sedition by the death, the inevitable death, of his 
infant brothers.^> The ambassadors of Europe 
and Asia soon appeared to congratulate his- ac- 
cession and solicit his friendship ; and to all he 
spoke the language of moderation and peace. 
The confidence of the Greek emperor was revived 
by the solemn oaths and fair assurances with 
xvhich he sealed the ratification of the treaty : 
and a rich doimun on tlie banks of the Strymon 
was Jissigned for the annual payment of three 
luindred thousand aspers, tlie pension of an 
^ Ottoman prince, who was detained at his request 

in the Byzantine court. Yet the neighbours of 
JMaliomet might tremble at the severity %vith 
■which a youthful monarch reformed the pomp 
of Ids father’s household : the expenses of luxury 
were applied to those of ambition, and an useless 
train of seven thousand falconers was either dis- 
missed from his .service, or enlisted in his troops. 
In the first summer of his reign, he visited with 
an army the Asiatic provinces ; but after hum- 
bling the pride, Mahomet accepted the sub- 
mission, of the Caramanian, that he might not be 
diverted by the smallest obstacle fiom the execu- 
tion of his great design, 

HMiu-intoniian. ^he Mahometan, and more 
especially the Turkish casuists, 
have i)ronoimccd that no promise 
can bind the faithful against the interest and 
duty of their religion ; and that tlie sultan may 
abrogate his own treaties and those of his pre- 
decessors. The justice and magnanimity of 
Amurath had scorned this immoral privilege; 
but his son, though the proudest of men, could 
stoop from ambition to the basest arts of dis- 
simulation and deceit. Peace w'as on liis lips, 

9 Calapin, one of tljcse royal infants, -was saved from his cmel 
broCier, and baptizetl at Homo, under the name of Callistus Otho- 
mannus. The emperor Frederic III. presented him vrith an estate in 
Austria, where he enrled his iife ; and Cuspinian, who in his youth 
converijed with the aijed prince at Vienna, applauds his piety and 
wisdom (de Cassaribus, p. 672, 

10 See the accjession of jVlalunnet IX. in Bucas {c. 33.), I’hninza 
n. i, c. 33. 1, ill. c. 2.), Chalcocondyles {1. vii. p. 199.), and Cftntemh 
ip. 96.). 

11 Before I enter on the siege of Constantinople I shall observe, 
that except the sliort hints of Cantenur and Leunclavlus, 1 have not 
been able to obtain any Turkish account of this conquest : such an 
account as we possess of the siege of Bhocles hy Woiirnan II. {Mfe- 
inoircs de FAcaddmle des Inscriptions, tom. xxvi. p. 72.3 -769.), I 
must therefore depend on the (treelcs, whose prejudices, in some de- 

E , are sutidued by their distress. Our standard texts are those of 
as {c. 31—42.), Fhranaai (1. iii. c. 7— 20.), Chalcocondyles {!• vili. 
p. 201—214.), and Leonardus Cldensift (Ilistom C. I’, a Turco expug- 


while war was in his heart j he incessantly 
sighed for the posses.sion of Constantinople; 
and the Greeks, by their owm indiscretion, af- 
forded the first pretence of the fatal rupture. 
Instead of labouring to be forgotten, their am- 
bassadors pursued his camp, to demand the 
payment, and even the increase, of their annual 
stipend: the divan w^as importuned by their 
complaints, and the vizir, a secret friend of the 
Christians, was constrained to deliver tJie sense 
I of his brethren. Ye foolish and miserable 
« Romans,” said Calil, « we know your devices, 
« and ye are ignorant of your own danger ! the 
<< scrupulous Amurath is no more ; his throne 
“ is occupied by a young conqueror, whom no 
laws can bind, and no obstacles can resist : 

“ and if you escape from his hands, give praise 
to the divine clemency, which yet delays the 
chtastisoment of your sins. Why do ye seek 
« to afiright us by vain and indirect menaces ? 

“ Release the fugitive Orchan, crown him sultan 
of Romania ; call the Hungarians from beyond 
“ the Danube ; arm against us the nations of the 
“ West ; and be assured, that you wall only pro- 
‘‘ voke and precipitate your ruin.” But if the 
fears of the ambassadors were alarmed by the 
stern language of the vizir, they were soothed by 
the courteous audience and friendly speeches of 
the Ottoman prince ; and Mahomet assured 
them that on his return to Adrianople, he w^ould 
redress the grievances, and consult the true 
interests, of the Greeks. No sooner had he 
repassed the Hellespont, than he issued a man- 
date to suppress their pension, and to expel 
their officers from the banks of the Strymon ; in 
this measure he betrayed an hostile mind ; and 
the second order announced, and in some degree 
commenced, the siege of Constantinople, In 
the narrow pass of the Bosphorus, an Asiatic 
fortress had formerly been raised by his grand- 
fixther : in the opjiosite situation, on the Euro- 
pean side lie resolved to erect a more fonnidablo 
castle ; and a tliousand masons w'ere commanded 
to assemble in the spring on a spot named Aso- 
maton, about five miles from the Greek metro- 
polis, Iforsiiasion is the resource of the 
feeble ; and the feeble can seldom persuade : 
the ambassadors of the emperor attempted, with- 
out success, to divert Mahomet from the exe- 
cution of his design. They represented, that 
his grandfiither had solicited the permission of 
Manuel to build a castle on his own territories ; 
but that this double fortification, which would 
command the strait, could only tend to violate 
the alliance of the nations; to intercept the 
Latins who traded in the Black Sea, and perhaps 
to annihilate the subsistence of the city. I 
form no enterprise,’* replied the perfidious 

natfift. NorimlierghR;, in 4to. 20 leaveii). The last of these 
narratives is the earliest in date, since it was composed in the isle of 
Chios, the 16th of August 1465, only seventy«nine days after the loss 
of the city, and in the first confusion of ideas and passions. Some 
hints may be added from an epistle of cardinal Isidore (in Farragine 
Rerum Turcicarum, ad caleem Chalcocondyl. Claiiseri, Basil, 156(J) to 
nope Nicholas V. and a tract of Theoclosfos Zygomala, which he ad- 
dressed in the year 1381 to Martin Cnisius (Tui''co-Grsecia, 1. i. p. 7*1 
—98. Basil, 1684). The various focts and materials are briefly, 
though critioally, reviewed by Si>ondanus (A. I). 145.3, No. 1—27.). 
TheThearsay refatlons of Monatrelet and the <Hstant Latins, I shall 
take leave to disregard. 

12 The situation of the fortress, and tbe topography of the Bost>ho- 
rus, arte best learned from Teter Gylllus (de Bosphoro Thracio, 1. i1, 
c,13.), letmclavius (Pandect, p. 445.), and Tounrefort (Voyage dans 
le Levant, tom. ii. lettre xv. p- 443, 444.) ; but I must rem-et tlie map 
or plan which Toumefort sent to tbe French minister ot the marine. 
The reader may turn baclc to ch.xvii. of thia history. 
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sultan, « against the city; but the empire of 
Constantinople is measured by her walls. 
« Have you forgot the distress to which my 
« father was reduced, when you fonned a league 
with the Hungarians ; when they invaded out* 
“ country by land, and the Hellespont was 
«« occupied by the French galleys? Amurath 
« was compelled to force the passage of the 
“ Bosphorus ; and your strength was not equal 
« to your malevolence. I was then a child at 
« Adrianople ; the Moslems trembled ; and for 
« a wliile the Gabours ^3 insulted our disgrace. 

But when my father had triumidied in the 
“ field of Wama, he vowed to erect a fort on the 
western shore, and that vow it is my duty to 
« accomplish. Have ye the right, have ye the 
power, to control my actions on my own 
« ground ? For that ground is ray own : as 
far as tlie shores of the Bosphorus, Asia is 
^ inhabited by the Turks, and Europe is deserted 
** by the Romans. Return, and inform your 
« king, that the present Ottoman is far different 
** from his predecessors ; tliat /lis resolutions sur- 
<* pass their wishes; and that he performs more 
^ than tk^ could resolve. Return in safety — 
** but the next who delivers a similar message 
** may expect to be flayed alive.” After this 
declaration, Constantine, the first of the Greeks 
in spirit as in rank, had detennined to unsheath 
the sword, and to resist the approach and estab- 
lishment of the Turks on the Bosphorus. He 
was disarmed by the advice of his civil and 
ecclesiastical ministers, who recommended a sys- 
tem less generous, and even less prudent, than 
his own, to approve their patience and long- 
sufleriug, to brand the Ottoman with the name 
and guilt of an aggressor, and to depend on 
chance and time for their own safety, and the 
destruction of a fort which could not long be 
maintained in the neighbourhood of a great and 
populous city. Amidst hope and fear, the fears 
of the wise, and the hopes of the credulous, the 
winter rolled away ; the proper business of each 
man, and each hour, was postponed; and the 
Greeks shut their eyes against the impending 
danger, till the arrival of the spring and the 
sultan decided the assurance of their ruin. 

He builds a ^ master who never forgives, 

f^resson the ordcrs are seldom disobeyed. 

On the twenty-sixth of March, the 
appointed spot of Asomaton was 
covered with an active swarm of Turkish arti- 
ficers ; and the materials by sea and land were 
diligently transported from Europe and Asia.JS 
The lime had been burnt in Cataphrj'gia ; the 
timber was cut down in the woods of Heraclea 
and Nicomedia; and the stones wore dug from 
tlie Anatolian quarries. Each of the thousand 
masons was assisted by two workmen; and a 
measure of two cubits was marked for their 
daily task. The fortress was built in a trian- 

Ijy The -owmbtious name which the Tarts bestow on the infidelit 
Is cxpmaedKot^i^fi by Ducas, and Oiffmr by Lmmclavlm and the 
modems, former term is derived by Ductmge I Gloss. Grwc* 
tom. L t>, 630.) from Kafiovpav, in vulgar Greek, a tortoise, as 
mg a mmgrade motion from the Mth. Bat, alas i Gabmr 5* no more 
than GAeb^r, whmh was transferred from the Pwdan to the Turkish 

U Phranza does .iusSce to his master** sense and dottrugb. CktUdi- 
non jcnorans Impesrator prior antna muvere cilWMrtStait, 
and si^nadfies the folly of the cun> sacri turn profimiprooeres^whloh he 
had heard,aTOeaatws(®ev«aa pasd. Pucas.was not a privy cowMwiioi'. 




gular form ; each angle was fianked by a strong 
and massy tower ; one on the declivity of tiio 
hill, two along the sea-shore : a thickness of 
twenty-two feet w’as assigned for the wuills, 
thirty for the towers ; and the whole bidUling 
was covered with a solid platform of lead. 
Mahomet himself pressed and directed the work 
with indefatigable ardour : his three vizirs 
claimed the honour of finishing iheir respective 
towons ; the zeal of the oadhis oimdated that of 
the Janizaries ; the meanest laliour was ennobled 
by the service of God and the sultan ; and the 
diligence of the multitude was quickeuotl by the 
eye of a despot, whose smile was the hope of 
fortune, and wdiose frown was the messenger of 
death. The Greek emperor beheld with terror 
the irresistible progress of the work ; and vainly 
strove, by flattery and gifts, to assuage an im- 
placable foe, who sought, and secretly fomented, 
the slightest occasion of a quarrel. Such occa- 
sions must soon and inevitably be found. The 
ruins of stately churches, and even the marble 
columns which had been consecrated to St. hli- 
chael the archangel, were * employed without 
scruple by the profane and rapacious Moslems ; 
and some Christians, who presumed to oppose 
the removal, received from their hands tlie 
crown of martyrdom. Con.stantine had soli- 
cited a Turkish guard to protect the fields and 
harvests of his subjects : the guard was fixed; 
but their first order was to allow free pasture 
to the mules and horses of the camp, and to 
defend their brethren if they should be molested 
by the natives. The retinue of an Ottoman 
chief had left their horses to pas.s the night 
among the ripe corn : the damage was felt ; the 
insult was resented; and several of both na- 
tions were slain in a tumultuous conflict, Ma- 
homet listened with joy to the complaint ; and 
a detachment was commanded to exterminate 
the guilty village: the guilty had fled; but 
forty innocent and unsuspecting reapers were 
massacred by the soldiers. Till this ^ ^ 

provocation, Constantinople had war. 
been open to the visits of commerce 
and curiosity : on the first alarm the gates wore 
shut ; but the emperor, still anxious for peace, 
released on the third day his Turkish cajitives ; 
and expressed, in a last message, the firm resigna- 
tion of a Christian and a soldier, “ Since neither 
oaths, nor treaty, nor submission, can secure 
peace, pursue,” said he to Mahomet, « your 
‘‘ impious warfare. My trust is in God alone : 

if it should please him to mollify your heart, 
“ I shall rcyoice in the happy change; if lie 
delivers the city into your hands, I submit 
“ without a murmur to hi.s holy will. But 
“ until the Judge of the earth shall pronounce 
between us, it is my duty to live and die in 
the defence of my people.” The ^ ^ ^ 

sultan’s answer was hostile and de- ‘ '' 

15 Instead Off this cloar anil consistent account, the Turkish Annala 
(fiantemir, p. 97.) rcvivc-il t{»e foolish taht of the ox's hiilo, tiud Didos 
strainp'm in the foundation of O'arthimtf. These annals (unlOM wn 
are waym by an antl-olirlstian prejudice) arc fiir less valuable than 
the Wstortans. 

16 In the dJnienaions of this fartresis, the old cnstlc of Europe, 
Phranza does not exactly agree with Chalcocondylcs, whose di^orip- 
tlott hM l)em vwlfied tar the spot by his editor UntncUivius. 

17 Among tlrese were some pages of Mahomet, so oonsdoo,® of Im 
m^orable rigour, that th^ bilged to Icsse thdr headii In the eitjr 
ualafs they could return before sumet. 
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cisive: his fortifications w^jpe completed; and 
before liis departure for Adrianople, he sta- 
tioned a vigilant Aga and four hundred Jani- 
zaries, to levy a tribute of the ships of every 
nation that should pass witliin the reach of their 
cannon. A Venetian vessel, refusing obedience 
to the new lords of the Bosphorus, was sunk 
nith a single bullet. The master and thirty 
sailors escaped in the boat; but they w'ere 
chains to the Parle: the chief was 
impaled ; his companions vvere beheaded, and 
the Jiistorian Ducas beheld, at Demotica, their 
bodies exposed to the wild beasts. The siege 
of Constantinople was deferred till the ensuing 
spring ; but an Ottoman army marched into 
the Morea to divert the force of the brothers of 
A- D. 1453 , Constantine. At this mra of cala- 
Jan. 17. mity, one of these princes, the des- 
pot Thomas, was blessed or afflicted with the 
birth of a son ; “ the last heir,” says the plaintive 
Phranza, ‘‘ of the last spark of the Roman 
empire.” 

^ The Greeks and the Turks passed 

for the shjjte ail anxious and sleepless winter; 

the foiTner were kept awake by their 
Se'pSmbi- fears, the latter by their hopes ; both 
by the preparations of defence and 
^ ‘ . attack ; and the two emperors, wlio 

had the most to lose or to gain, were the most 
deeply affected by the national sentiment. In 
IMahomet, that sentiment was inflamed by the 
ardour of his youth and temper; he amused 
his leisure with building at Adrianople -O the 
lofty palace of Jehan Numa (the watch-tower 
of the world) ; but his serious thoughts were 
irrevocably bent on the conquest of the city of 
Caesar. At the dead of night, about the second 
watch, he started from his bed, and commanded 
the instant attendance of his prime vizir. The 
message, the hour, the prince, and his own 
situation, alarmed the guilty conscience of Calil 
Baslia ; who had possessed the confidence, and 
advised the restoration, of Amurath. On the 
accession of the son, the vizir was confinned in 
his ofiice and the appearances of favour; but 
the veteran statesman was not insensible that he 
trod on a thin and slippery ice, which might 
break under his footsteps, and plunge him in 
the abyss. His friendship for the Christians, 
which might be innocent under the late reign, 
had stigmatised him with the name of Gabour 
Ortachi, or foster-brother of the infidels; 21 and 
his avarice entertained a venal and treasonable 
correspondence, which was detected and pu- 
nished after the conclusion of the war. On 
receiving the royal mandate, he embraced, per- 
haps for the last time, his wife and children ; 
filled a cup with pieces of gold, hastened to the 
palace, adored the sultan, and offered, according 
to the Oriental custom, the slight tribute of his 

18 Ducas, c. 35. Phranza (1. iii. c. 3.), who had sailed in his vessel, 
coratnemorates the Venetian pilot as a martyr. 

19 AuctumestPalajologorum genus, et I in peril successor, parvaxjue 
Komanorum scintiJhw hseres natua, Antireas, &c. (Phranza, 1. iii. q, 7*). 

Ct he strong expression was inspired by his feellngn. 

20 Oantemir, p. 97, 98, 'Hie sultan was either douhtftil of hU con- 
quest, or ignorant of the superior merits of Constantinople. A city or 
a kingdom may sometimes i>e ruined by the Imperial fortune of their 
sovereign, 

21 Swrpodof, by the president Cousin, is translated pire nourricier, 
most correctly indeed from the I^atin version : but in hLs haste he has 
Overlooked the note by which Ismael Boiilaud (ad Ducam, c. 35.) ac- 
knowMges and reclines his own error. 

22 The Oriental custom of never appearing without gifts before a 
sovereign or a superior, is of high antiquity, and seems analogous with 


duty and gratitude. ** It is not my wish,” 
said Mahomet, to resume my gifts, but rather 
** to heap and multiply them on thy head. In 
my turn I ask a present far more valuable 
and important ; — Constantinople. ” As soon 
as the vizir had recovered from his sinprise, 
“ Hie same God,” said he, who has already 
“ given thee so large a portion of the Roman 
“ empire, will not deny the remnant, and the 
capital. His providence, and thy power, as- 
“ sure thy success ; and myself, with the rest 
“ of tliy faithful slaves, will sacrifice our lives 
“and fortunes.” “Lala/’‘23 (or preceptor,) 
continued the sultan, “ do you see this pillow ? 
“ all the night, in my agitation, I have pulled 
“ it on one side and the other ; I have risen 
“ from my bed, again have I lain down ; yet 
“ sleep has not visited these weary eyes. Bc- 
“ ware of the gold and silver of the Romans : 

“ in arms we are superior ; and with the aid of 
“ God, and the prayers of the prophet, we shall 
“ siieedily become masters of Constantinople.” 
To sound the di.sposition of his soldiers, he 
often wandered through the streets alone, and 
in disguise; and it was fatal to discover the 
sultan, when he wished to escape from the vul- 
gar eye. His hours were spent in delineating 
the plan of the hostile city ; in debating with his 
generals and engineers, on w'hat spot he should 
erect his batteries ; on which side he should 
assault the walls; where he should spring his 
mines; to what place he should apply his 
scaling-ladders ; and the exercises of the day 
repeated and proved the lucubrations of the 
night. 

Among the implements of de- The great 
struction, he studied with peculiar 
care the recent and tremendous dis- “ 
covery of the Latins ; and his artillery surpassed 
whatever had yet appeared in the world. A 
founder of cannon, a Dane or Hungarian, who 
had been almost starved in the Greek service, 
desei-ted to the Moslems, and was liberally en- 
tertained by the Turkish sultan. Mahomet was 
satisfied w’ith the answer to his first question, 
which he eagerly pressed on the artist. “ Am I 
“ able to cast a cannon capable of throwing a 
“ ball or stone of sufficient size to batter the walls 
“ of Constantinople ? I am not ignorant of their 
“ strength, but were they more solid than those 
“ of Babylon, I could oppose an engine of su- 
“ perior power ; the position and management of 
“ that engine must be left to your engineers.” 
On this assurance, a foundery was established 
at Adrianople : the metal was prepared ; and at 
the end of three months, Urban produced a piece 
of brass ordnance of stupendous, and almost in- 
credible, magnitude ; a measure of twelve palms 
is assigned to the bore; and the stone bullet 
weighed tibove six hundred pounds.^^ A vacant 

the Wea of sacrifice, slill more ancient and universal. See the exam* 
pies of such Persian gifts, At:iian, Hist. Van 1. i. c. 51, 32, 33. 

25 The Laltt of the Ttirks iCantemir, p. 34.), and the Tuta of the 
Greeks (Ducas, c. 55.), are derived from the natural language of 
children > and it may be observed, that all such primitive words 
which denote their parents, are the simple repetition of one syllable, 
competed of a labial or dental consonant and an open vowel (Des 
Bro8S(^ Mdohanisme des Langues, tom. i. p. 231~-247.). 

24 The Attic talent weighed about sixty mhia:, or avoirdupois 

S opnds (see Hooper on Ancient Weights, Measures, &c.); but among 
le mod£sm Greeks, that classic appellation was ext<*nded to a weight of 
one hundred, or one hundred and twentv-iive pounds (Ducange, t«- 
Xdvrov). l-wnardus Chiensis measured the bab or stone of the second 
cannon : Itapidem, qui i>aimis nndecim ex meis anibibat in gyro. 
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placo before tho new palace was chosen for the I 
first experiment ; but, to prevent the sudden and 
mischievous effects of astonishment and fear, a 
proclamation was issued, that the cannon would 
be discharged the ensuing day. The explosion 
was felt or heard in a circuit of a hundred fur- 
longs ; the ball, by the force of gunpowder, was 
driven above a mile ; and on the spot where it 
fell, it buried itself a fathom deep in the ground. 
For the conveyance of this destructive engine, 
a frame or carriage of thirty wagons was linked 
together and drawn along by a team of sixty 
oxen ; two hundred men on both sides were sta- 
tioned to poise and support the rolling weight ; 
two hundred and fifty workmen marched before 
to smooth the way and repair the bridges 5 and 
near two months were employed in a laborious 
journey of one hundred and fifty miles. A lively 
philosopher derides on this occasion the cre- 
dulity of the Greeks, and observes, with much 
reason, that we should always distrust the exag- 
gerations of a vanquished people. He calculates, 
that a ball, even of two hundred pounds, would 
require a charge of one hundred and fifty pounds 
of powder : and that the stroke would be feeble 
and impotent, since not a fifteenth part of the 
mass could be inflamed at the same moment. A 
stranger as I am to tho art of destruction, I can 
discern that the modern improvements of ar- 
tillery prefer the number of pieces to the weight 
of metal; the quickness of the fire to the sound, 

; i'br even the consequence, of a single explosion, 

. Tot I dare not reject the positive and unanimous 
• evidence of contemporary writers; nor can it 
seem improbable, that the first artists, in their 
rude and ambitious efforts, should have trans- 
. greased the standard of moderation, A Turkish 
cannon, more enormous than that of Mahomet, 
stiff guards the entrance of the Dardanelles ; and 
if the use be inconvenient, it has been found on 
a late trial that the effect was far from con- 
temptible. A stone bullet of eleven hundred 
pounds weight was once discharged with three 
hundred and thirty pounds of powder; at the 
distance of six hundred yards it shivered into 
three rocky fragments, traversed the strait, and, 
leaving the waters in a foam, again rose and 
bounded against the opposite hill.-^ 
itrahomet ir. While Mahomet timeatened the 
capital of the East, the Greek em- 
**a!%^m 53 pej'or implored with fervent prayers 
April 6 . ' the assistance of earth and Heaven. 
But the invisible powers were deaf to his sup- 
plications ; and Christendom beheld with indif- 
ference the fall of Constantinople, while she 
derived at least some promise of supply from 
the jealous and temporal policy of the sultan of 
Egypt. Some states w^ere too weak, and others 
too remote ; by some the danger was* considered 
as imaginary, by others as inevitable : the West- 
ern princes were involved in their endless and 

S5 See Voltaire (Hist. G6ngrale» c. xci. p. 294, 295.). He wa* am- 
bitious of universal monarchy ; and the poet ftcquently aspires to the 
name and style of an astronomer, a ebyaust, &c. 

2G The Baron de Tott (tom. iii. p. S5--89.), who fortified the Dar- 
dancues against the Bussians, describes in a lively, and even ooxrtio, 
i^in his own prowess, and the consternation of the Turks. But 
H^Mventurous trayellcr does not possess tiie art of gaining <mr eoft* 

27 Non audivit, indignum ducens, says t^ie hcaieat Antoninus s hut 
iis' the Komtm court was af erwards grieved and asb<uued,ure find the 
more courtly exprehslon of IMatina, in, animo fuJsse pontifici .iuvare 
Griucos, and the positive a'.serdon of jSSrieas Sylvius, stmetam cUkS* 
sum, &c. {Spend. A.l> 1453, No.3.). 


domestic quarrels ; 'and the Koman pontiff was 
exasperated by the falsehood or obstinacy of the 
Greeks. Instead of employing in their favour 
the arms and treasures of Italy, Nicholas the 
Fifth had foretold their approaciiing ruin ; and 
his honour was engaged in the accomplishment 
of his prophecy. Periiaps he was softened by the 
last extremity of their distress; but his com- 
passion was tardy ; his efforts were faint and un- 
availing ; and Constantinople liad fallen, liefore 
the squadrons of Genoa and Venice could sail 
from their harbours.'^T Even the ])riuces of the 
Morea and of the Greek islands affectcHl a cold 
neutrality : the Genoese colony of Galata nego- 
tiated a private treaty ; and the sultan indulged 
them in the delusive hope, that by his clemency 
they might survive the ruin of the empire. A 
plebeian crowd, and some Byzantine nobles, 
basely withdrew from the danger of their country ; 
and the avarice of the rich denied the emperor, 
and reserved for the Turks, the secret treasures 
which might have raised in their defence whole 
armies of mercenaries.^^ The indigent and so- 
litary prince prepared however to sustain his 
formidable adversary ; but if his courage were 
equal to the peril, his strength was inadequate to 
the contest. In the beginning of the spring, the 
Turkish vanguard swept the towns and villages 
as far as the gates of Constantinople : submission 
was spared and protected; %vhatever presumed 
to resist was exterminated witii fire and sword. 
The Greek places on the Black Sea, Mesombria, 
Acheloum, and Bizon, surrendered on the first 
summons: Selybria alone deserved the Iionours 
of a siege or blockade ; and the bold inljabitants, 
while they were invested by land, launched their 
boats, pillaged the opposite coast of Cyzicus, and 
sold their captives in the public market. But 
on the approach of Mahomet himself all n*:is 
silent and prostrate : he first halted at the di.s- 
tance of five miles; and from thence advancing 
in battle array, planted before tlie gate of St, Ro^ 
manus the Imperial standard ; and, on the sixth 
day of April, formed the memorable siege of 
Constantinople, 

The troops of Asia and Europe pormof 
extended on the right and left from '-furks ; 
the Propontis to the harbour; the Janizaries in 
the front were stationed before the sultan’'s tent ; 
the Ottoman line was covered by a deep intrench- 
ment ; and a subordinate army enclosed the sub- 
urb of Galata, and watched the doubtful fiiith of 
the Genoese. The inquisitive Philelphus, who 
resided in Greece about thirty years before the 
siege, is confident, that all the Turkish forces, of 
any name or value, could not exceed the number 
of sixty thousand horse and twenty thousand 
foot; and he upbraids the pusillanimity of the 
nations, who had tamely yielded to an handful 
of barbarians. Such, indeed, might be the re- 
gular establishment of the the troops 

28 Antonin, in rroem.— Eplnt. Cawllnal. Isklor.apxKl Sponfiarmtn; 
and Dr. Johnson, in tho tragwly of Iroue, has haiHuUv solxed this cha. 
racteristic ciroum stances 

The groaning Ureeks dig un the goldmt caverns, 

Tho aceurouTatetl wealth or hoarding ages ; 

That weaitlr which, wanted to Ureir weeping prince. 

Had rang'd embattled nations at their gates. 

29 The palatine troops are styled Capkuli, the provincials, SeratatH; 

and moat of the names and Instltntlous of the Turkish militia exiwtixl 
before the Camn of BoUman II., from which, and his own 

«p«rienoe, count MarsigU has composed Ida Military State of Uia 
Ottoman empire. 
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of the Porte, who marclied wit)i the prince, and 
were paid from his royal treasury. But the ba- 
shaws, in their respective governments, main- 
tained or levied a provincial militia ; many lands 
were held by a military tenure 5 many volunteers 
were attracted by the hope of spoil ; and the 
sound of the holy trumpet invited a swarm of 
hungry and fearless fanatics, who might con- 
tribute at least to multiply the terrors, and in a 
first attack to blunt the swords, of the Christians. 
The wdiole mass of the Turkish powers is mag- 
nified by Ducas, Chalcocondyles, and Leonard 
of Chios, to the amount of three or four hundred 
thousand men ; but Phranza was a less remote 
and more accurate judge, and his precise de- 
finition of two hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
does not exceed the measure of expeiience and 
probability. 30 The navy of the besiegers was 
less formidable: the Propontis was overspread 
with three hundred and twenty sail ; but of these 
no more than eighteen could be rated as galleys 
of war; and the far greater part must be de- 
graded to the condition of storeships and trans- 
ports, which poured into the camp fresli supplies 
of men, ammunition, and provisions. In her 
last decay, Constantinople was stiil 
o£ ths Greeks, more than an hundred 

thousand inhabitants; but these numbers are 
found in the accounts, not of w^ar, but of captivity; 
and they mostly consisted of mechanics, of priests, 
of women, and of men devoid of that spirit which 
even women have sometimes exerted for the com- 
mon safety. I can suppose, I could almost ex- 
cuse, the reluctance of subjects to serve on a 
distant frontier, at the will of a tyrant ; but the 
man who dares not expose his life in the defence 
of his children and his property, has lost in so- 
ciety the first and most active energies of nature. 
By the emperor’s command, a particular enquiry 
had been made through the streets and houses, 
how many of the citizens, or even of the monks, 
were able and willing to bear arms for their 
country. The lists were intrusted to Phranza ; 3 1 
and, after a diligent addition, he informed his 
master, with grief and surprise, that the national 
defence was reduced to four thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy Jtomans* Between Constantine 
and his faithful minister, this comfortless secret 
was preserved; and a sufficient proportion of 
shields, crossbows, and muskets, was distributed 
from the arsenal to the city bands. They derived 
some accession from a body of two thousand 
strangers, under the command of J ohn Justiniani, 
a noble Genoese ; a liberal donative was ad- 
vanced to these auxiliaries ; and a princely re- 
compence, the isle of Lemnos, was promised to 
the valour and victory of their chief. A strong 
chain was drawn across the mouth of the har- 
bour : it was supported by some Greek and 
Italian vessels of war and merchandise ; and the 
ships of every Christian nation, that successively 
amved from Candia and the Black Sea, were de- 

30 The obseri'ntlon of TMlelphus is approved by Cuspinian in the 
year 1508 (de Cajsaribua, in Kpilog. de MilitiA. 1\ircjc4, p. 697.). 
MarslcU proves, that the eOective armies of the Turks are maett 
less -nunjerotts than they appear. In the army that besaegecl Cm- 
stantlnople, Ijeonardus Chlensia reckons no more than 15,000 Ja- 
nizaries. 

.'51 Ego, eidem (Imp.) taheltas extribui non absque dolore et mcBs- 
titia, raansltque apud nos duos allis occultus numerus (Phranza, 1. iii. 
c. 8.). * With some indul{.cnce for national prqjudiccs, we eaxutot 


tabled for the public service. Against the powers 
of the Ottoman empire, a city of the extent of 
thirteen, perhaps of sixteen, miles was defended 
by a scanty garrison of seven or eight thousand 
soldiers. Europe and Asia were open to the 
besiegers ; but the strength and provisions of the 
Greeks must sustain a daily decrease ; nor could 
they indulge the expectation of any foreign suc- 
cour or supply. 

The primitive Romans would „ . „ „ 

Jhave drawn their swords m the re- of the two 
solution of death or conquest. The 
primitive Christians might have i>ec.i 2 . 
embraced each other, and awaited in patience 
and charity the stroke of martyrdom. But tlie 
Greeks of Constantinople were animated only 
by the spirit of religion, and that spirit waa 
productive only of animosity and discord. Be- 
fore his death, the emperor John Palaeologiis 
had renounced the unpopular measure of an 
union with the Latins ; nor was the idea revived, 
till the distress of his brother Constantine im- 
posed a last ti'ial of flattery and dissimulation.s- 
With the demand of temporal aid, his ambassa- 
dors w'ere instructed to mingle the assurance of 
spiritual obedience : his neglect of the church 
W'as excused by the urgent cares of the state ; 
and his orthodox wishes solicited the presence 
of a Roman legate. The Vatican had been too 
often deluded ; yet the signs of repentance 
could not decently be overlooked; a legate 
was more easily granted than an army; and 
about six months before the final destruction, 
the cardinal Isidore of Russia appeared in tliat 
character with a retinue of priests and soldiers. 
The emperor saluted him as a friend and 
father; respectfully listened to his public and 
private sermons ; and with the most obsequious 
of the clergy and laymen subscribed the act of 
union, as it had been ratified in the council of 
Florence. On the 12 th of December, the two 
nations, in the church of St. Sophia, joined in 
the communion of sacrifice and prayer ; and tlie 
names of the two pontiffs were solemnly com- 
memorated ; the names of Nicholas the Fifth, 
the vicar of Christ, and of the patriarch Gregory, 
who had been drivea into exile by a rebellious 
people. 

But the dress and language of 
the Latin priest wffio officiated at 
the altar, were an object of scandal ; ^ 

and it was observed wdth horror, that he conse- 
crated a cake or wafer of unleavened bread, 
and poured cold water into the cup of the sacra- 
ment. A national historian acknowledges with 
a blush, that none of his countrymen, not the 
emperor himself, were sincere in this occasional 
conformity.S3 Their hasty and unconditional 
submission was palliated by a promise of future 
revisal; but the best, or the worst, of their 
excuses was the confession of their own perjuiy. 
When they were pressed by the reproaches of 

desire a more authentic 'witness, not only of puhUc facts, Tjut of private 


32 In Spondanus, the narrative ofthe union is not only partial, but 
jKiperfect* The bishop of Pamiers died in 16'12, and the history of 
Ducas, which represents these scenes (c, 3G,37.\ with such trutli and 
spirit, "was not printed till the year 1649. 

35 Phranza, one of the conforming Greeks, ackno’wledges that the 
measure was adopted only propter spent auxilii ; he affirms with plea- 
sure, that those who refused to pertorm their devotions in St. Sophia, 
extra culpam et in pace cssent (i. iii. c. 20.). 
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their honest brethren, “ Have patience,’* they 
whispered, ** have patience till God shall have 
« delivered the city from the great dragon who 
« seeks to devour us. You shall then perceive 
whether we are truly reconciled with the 
“ Azymites.” But patience is not the attribute 
of zeal ; nor can the arts of a court be adapted 
to the freedom and violence of popular enthu- 
siasm, From the dome of St. Sophia, the 
inhabitants of either sex, and of every degree, 
rushed in crowds to the cell of the monk Gen- 
nadius,34: to consult the oracle of the church. 
Tire holy man was invisible ; entranced, as it 
should seem, in deep meditation, or divine rap- 
ture : but he had exposed on the door of his cell 
a speaking tablet; and they successively with- 
drew, after reading these tremendous words; 
O miserable Romans I why will ye abandon 
the truth ; and -why, instead of confiding in 
God, will ye put your trust in the Italians ? 
** In losing your faith, you will lose your city. 
“ Have mercy on me, O Lord I I protest in 
** thy presence, that I am innocent of the crime. 
** O miserable Romans 1 consider, pause, and 
“ repent. At the same moment that you 
renounce the religion of your fathers, by em- 
bracing impiety, you submit to a foreign 
** servitude.” According to the advice of Gen- 
nadius, the religious virgins, as ]purc as angels, 
and as proud as daemons, rejected the act of 
union, and abjured all communion with the 
present and future associates of the Latins ; and 
their example was applauded and imitated by 
the greatest part of the clergy and people. 
From the monastery, the devout Greeks dis- 
persed themselves in the taverns ; drank confu- 
sion to the slaves of the pope; emptied their 
glasses in honour of the image of the holy 
Virgin; and besought her to defend against 
Mahomet, the city which she had formerly saved 
from Chosroes and the Chagan. In the double 
intoxication of zeal and wine, they valiantly ex- 
claimed, “ What occasion have we for succour, 
“ or union, or Latins ? far from us be the wor- 
“ ship of the Azymites ! ” During the winter 
that preceded the Turkish conquest, the nation 
was distracted by this epidemical frenzy ; and 
the season of Lent, the approach of Easter, in- 
stead of breathing charity and love, served only 
to fortify, the obstinacy and influence of the 
zealots. The confessors scrutinized and alarmed 
the conscience of their votaries, and a rigorous 
penance was imposed on those who had received 
the communion from a priest, who had given 
an express or tacit consent to the union. Flis 
service at the altar propagated the infection to 
the mute and simple spectators of the ceremony; 
they forfeited, by the impure spectacle, the 
virtue of the sacerdotal character ; nor was it 
lawful, even in danger of sudden death, to invoke 
the assistance of their prayers or absolution. 
No sooner had the church of St. Sophia been 
polluted by the Latin sacrifice, than it was 

34 His pnmifive and secnlar name was Geor)?e Scliolndtis, 
whlcTi 6e changed for fliat of Gannatlins, either when ^ 
tt woTUc or a patriarcju His defencet at Florence, of the imte 
nnlon he so ftiriojisly attacked at Constaminopte, has teBO*^ 

Aiiauas lUiatrib- ue Ueorgiis, in Fabric. Blbliot. GrtB<&4a!hW»^ 

S 7W"-7S(i.) to divide him into lv,o men; but Kenaudot fp.343— 

5 ) has lestored the Identity of his person and the duplUdliiSP Id#: 


deserted as a Jewish synagogue, or an beatlien 
temple, by the clergy and people ; and a vast 
and gloomy silence prevailed in that venerable 
dome, which had so often smoked with a cloud 
of incense, blazed with innumerable lights, and 
resounded with the voice of prayer and thanks- 
giving. The Latins w'ere the most odious of 
heretics and infidels ; and the first minister of 
the empire, the great duke, was heard to declare, 
that he had rather behold in Constantinople tlie 
turban of Mahomet, than the pope’s tiara or a car- 
dinal’s liat.35 A sentiment so unworthy of Chris- 
tians and patriots was familiar and fatal to the 
Greeks : the emperor was deprived of the afiec- 
tion and support of his subjects ; and their native 
cow^ardice was sanctified by resignation to the 
divine decree, or the visionary hope of a miracu- 
lous deliverance. 

Of the triangle which composes siop,ofOon. 
the figure of Constantinople, the stantinopie by 
two sides along the sea were made a . n. 1453, 
inaccessible to an enemy ; the Pro- 
pontis by nature, and the harbour 
by art. Between the two waters, the basis of 
the triangle, the land side was protected by a 
double wall, and a deep ditch of the depth of 
one hundred feet. Against this line of fortifica- 
tion, which Phranza, an eye-witness, prolongs 
to the measure of six miles, 36 the Ottomans 
directed their principal attack ; and the emperor, 
after distributing the service and command of 
the most perilous stations, undertook the defence 
of the external wall. In the first days of the 
siege, the Greek soldiers descended into the 
ditch, or sallied into the field ; but they soon 
discovered, that, in the proportion of their num- 
bers, one Christian was of more value than 
twenty Turks ; and, after these bold preludes, 
they were prudently content to maintain the 
rampart with their missile weapons. Nor should 
this prudence be accused of pusillanimity. The 
nation was indeed pusillanimous and base ; but 
the last Constantine deserves the name of an 
hero ; his noble band of volunteers was inspired 
with Roman virtue ; and the foreign auxiliaries 
supported the honour of the Western chivalry. 
The incessant volleys of lances and arrows were 
accompanied with the smoke, the sound, and 
the fire, of their musketry and cannon. Their 
small arms discharged at the same time either 
five, or even ten, balls of lead, of the size of a 
walnut ; and, according to the closeness of the 
ranks and the force of the powder, several breast- 
plates and bodies were transpierced by the same 
shot. But the Turkish approaches were soon 
sunk in trenches, or covered with ruins. Each 
day added to the science of the Christians ; but 
their inadequate stock of gunpowder was wasted 
in the operations of each day. Their ordnance 
was not powerful, either in size or number ; and 
if they possessed some heavy cannon, they feared 
to plant them on the walls, lest the aged struc- 
ture sliould be shaken and overthrown by the 

35 *wto\u3^ tcctXtmrpa, may tie fairly translated a canllnars 
hat. a he cilJfference of the Greek and Latin habits embittei^ the 
sehism. 

35 We are obliged to reduce the Greek miles to the smallest mea- 
mre -which is inresevved in the -wersts of iUissJa, of M7 French Udtm, 
and of one Inmdrod and four and two.fifths to a degree. The six miJ*® 
of i»hranza do not exwd four English miles (B'AnvUle, 

Itinferaires, p. 6 J . 123, &c.). 
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explosion. 37 The same destructive secret had 
been revealed to the Moslems, by whom it was 
employed with the superior energy of zeal, 
riches, and despotism. The great cannon of 
Mahomet has been separately noticed, an im- 
portant and visible object in the history of the 
times ; but that enormous engine was flanked 
by two fellows almost of equal magnitude : ss 
the long order of the Turkish artillery was 
pointed against the walls j fourteen batteries 
thundered at once on the most accessible places; 
and of one of these it is ambiguously expressed, 
that it was mounted with one hundred and thirty 
guns, or that it discharged one hundred and 
thirty bullets. Yet, in the power and activity 
of the sultan, vre may discern the infancy of the 
new science. Under a master who counted the 
moments, the great cannon could be loaded and 
fired no more than seven times in one day. 39 
The heated metal unfortunately burst ; several 
workmen were destroyed; and the skill of an 
artist was admired who bethought himself of 
preventing the danger and the accident, by 
pouring oil, after each explosion, into the mouth 
of the cannon. 

Attack and random shots w^ere pro- 

dt-fence. ductive of morc sound tlian eflect ; 
and it was by the advice of a Cliristian, that the 
engineers were taught to level their aim against 
the two opposite sides of the salient angles of a 
bastion. However imperfect, the weight and 
repetition of the fire made some impression on 
the walls; and the Turks, pushing their ap- 
proaches to the edge of the ditch, attempted to 
lill the enormous chasm, and to build a road to 
the assault. *^0 Innumerable fascines, and hogs- 
beads, and trunks of trees, were heaped on each 
other; and such was the impetuosity of the 
throng, that the foremost and the weakest were 
pushed headlong down the precipice, and in- 
stantly bnned under the accumulated mass. To 
{ill the ditch, was the toil of the besiegers ; to 
clear away the rubbish, was the safety of the be- 
sieged ; and, after a long and bloody conflict, 
the w'eb that had been woven in the day was still 
unravelled in the night. The next resource of 
Midiomet was the practice of mines : but the 
soil w'as rocky ; in every attempt he was stopped 
and undermined by the Christian engineers ; nor 
had the art been yet invented of replenishing 
those subterraneous passages with gunpowder, 
and blowing whole towers and cities into the 
air. 41 A circumstance that distinguishes the 
siege of Constantinople, is the reunion of the 
ancient and modern artillery. The cannon 
were intermingled with the mechanical engines 
for casting stones and darts ; the bullet and the 
battering-ram were directed against the same 

S7 At indies docliores nostri facti paravere contra hostes maeWna- 
rnenta* <pue tamen avare dabantur. Fulvis erat nitri modica exigna; 
tela modica; bonibsirdas, si aderant incoromoditate loci OTimum 
hostes offendere maceriebus alveisque tectos non poterant. Warn si 
qute tnagnte erant, ne mums concuteretur noster, quiesoebant. This 
passage of Lconardus Chieniiis is curioxis and important. 

38 According to Chalcocondylos and Phranza, the great cannon 
burst, an accident which, according to Ducas, was prevented by the 
artist’s skill. It is evident that they do not speak of the same gun. 

3!) Near an hundred years after the siege of Constantinople, the 
Fronch and English fleets in the Channel were proud of fixmg 300 
shot In an engagement of two hours (Mdmoires de Martin du Bellay, 
1. X. in the Collection Gdvidrale, tom. xxi. p. 239.). 

40 I have selected sonoe curious facts, without striving to emulate 
tlie bloody and obstinate eloquence of the Abbd de Vertot, in his 
prolix descriptions of the sieves of Rhodes, Malta, &c. But fltat 
agreeable historian had a turn for romance, and as he wrote to 


walls ; nor had the discovery of gunpovirder su^ 
perseded the use of tlie liquid and unextinguisJi- 
able fire. A wooden turret of the largest size 
was advanced on rollers ; this portable magazine 
of ammunition and fascines was protected by a 
three-fold covering of bulls’ hides; incessant 
volleys were securely discharged from the loop- 
holes ; in the front, three doors were contrived 
for the alternate sally and retreat of the soldiers 
and workmen. They ascended by a staircase 
to the upper pWtform ; and, as high as the level 
of that platform, a scaling-ladder could be raised 
by pulleys to form a bridge, and grapple with the 
adverse rampart. By tliese various arts of an- 
noyance, some as new as they were pernicious 
to the Greeks, the tower of St. Romanus was 
at length overturned : after a severe struggle, 
the Turks were repulsed from the breach, and 
interrupted by darkness ; but they trusted, that 
with the return of light they should renew the 
attack wdth fresh vigour and decisive success. 
Of this pause of action, this interval of hope, 
each moment w'as improved by the activity of 
the emperor and Justiniani, who passed the night 
on the spot, and urged the labours which in- 
volved the safety of the church and city. At 
the dawn of day, the impatient sultan perceived, 
witli astonisliment and grief, that his wooden 
turret had been reduced to ashes : the ditch was 
cleared and restored ; and the tower of St. Ro- 
inanus was again strong and entire. He de- 
plored the failure of his design ; and uttered 
a profane exclamation, that the word of the 
thirty-seven thousand prophets should not have 
compelled him to believe that such a work, in so 
short a time, could have been accomplished by 
tlie infidels. 

The generosity of the Christian ^ 
princes was cold and tardy ; but m victory of four 
the first apprehension of a siege, 

Constantine had negotiated, in the isles of the 
Archipelago, the Morea, and Sicily, the most in- 
dispensable supplies. As early as the beginning 
of April, five 42 great ships, equipped for mer- 
chandise and war, would have sailed from the 
harbour of Chios, had not the wind blown obsti- 
nately from the north.43 One of these ships 
bore the Imperial flag ; the remaining four be- 
longed to the Genoese; and they were laden 
with wheat and barley, with wine, oil, and vege- 
tables, and, above all, with soldiers and mari- 
ners, for the service of the capital. After a 
tedious delay, a gentle breeze, and, on the second 
day, a strong gale from the south, carried them 
through the Hellespont and the Propontis : but 
the city was already invested by sea and land ; 
and the Turkish fleet, at the entrance of the Bos- 
phorus, was stretched from shore to shore, in the 

please the order, he had adopted the same spirit of enthiislasm and 
chiva^. 

41 The dnst theoiy of mines with ipinpowder appears in 1480, in 
a MS. of George of Sienna (Tiraboschi, tom. vi. part. i. p. 324.). 
They were drat practised at Sarzanella, in 1487 ; but the honour and 
Improvement In 1503 is ascribed to Peter of Navarre, who used them 
with success in the wars of Italy (Hist, de la Ligue de Cambray, 
tom.il. p. 93-97.). 

44 It is singular that the Greeks should not agree in the number of 
these illustrious vessels; the due of Ducas, thftjbur of Phranza and 
l.eonardus, and the itvo of Chalcocondyles, must be extended to the 
smaller, or confined to the larger, size. Voltaire, in giving one of these 
idripsto Frederic III. confoumls the emperors of die East and West. 

43 In bold defiance, or rather in gross ignorance, of language and 
geography, the president Cousin detaifis them at Chios with a south, 
anowafts them to Coastanth’vple with a north, wind. 
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form of a crescent, to intercept, or at least to 
repel, these bold auxiliaries. The reader who 
, has present to his mind the geographical picture 
of Constantinople, will conceive and admire the 
greatness of the spectacle. The d ve Christian ships 
continued to advance with joyful shouts, and a 
full press both of sails and oars, agmnst an hostile 
jfteet of three hundred vessels ; and the rampart, 
the camp, the coasts of Europe and Asia, were 
lined with innumerable spectators, who anxiously 
awaited the event of this momentous succour. 
At the first view that event could not appear 
doubtful; the superiority of the Moslems was 
beyond all measure or account ; and, in a calm, 
tlieir numbers and valour must inevitably have 
prevailed. But their hasty and imperfect navy 
had been created, not by tlie genius of the people, 
but by the will of the sultan ; in the height of 
their prosperity, the Turks have acknowledged, 
that if God had given them the earth, he had left 
the sea to the infidels and a series of de- 
feats, a rapid progress of decay, has established 
the truth of their modest confession. Except 
eighteen galleys of some force, the rest of their 
fleet consisted of open boats, rudely constructed 
and awkwardly managed, crowded with troops, 
and destitute of cannon ; and since courage 
arises in a great measure from the consciousness 
of strength, the bravest of the Janizaries might 
tremble on a new element. In the Christian 
squadron, five stout and lofty ships were guided 
by skilful pilots, and manned with the veterans 
of Italy and Greece, long practised in the arts 
and perils of the sea. Their weight was directed 
to sink or scatter the weak obstacles that impeded 
their passage : their artillery swept the waters ; 
tlieir liquid fire was poured on the heads of the 
adversaries, who, with the design of boarding, 
presumed to approach them ; and the winds and 
waves are always on the side of the ablest navi- 
gators, In this confiict, the Imperial vessel, which 
had been almost overpowered, was rescued by the 
Genoese; but the Turks, in a distant and a closer 
attack, were twice repulsed with considerable 
loss, Mahomet himself sat on horseback on the 
beach, to encourage their valour by his voice and 
presence, by tlie promise of reward, and by fear, 
more potent than the fear of the enemy. The 
passions of his soul, and even the gestures of his 
body,*^^ seemed to imitate the actions of the 
combatants ; and, as if he had been the lord of 
nature, he spurred his horse with a fearless and 
impotent effort into the sea. His loud reproaches, 
and the clamours of the camp, urged the Otto- 
mans to a third attack, more fatal and bloody 
than the two former; and I must repeat, 
though I cannot credit, the evidence of Phranza, 
who affirms, from their own moutli, that they 
lo.'it above twelve thousand men in the slaughter 
of the day. They fled in disorder to the shores 
of Europe and Asia, while the Christian squa- 
dron, triumphant and unhurt, steered along the 
Bosphorus, and securely anchored within the 

41 The perpetual decay and weakness of the Tuxkish na'vy may 
I<e observed in Rycauc (State of the Ottoinim Empire, p. 37S--378.), 
Tlievcaaot (Voyages, part. i. p. 229— 21-2.1, and Tote (Macnobres, 
unn. iU.) ; the last o£ whom is always boUevtous to amuse and amaze 

4i> 1 BittSi; confosaji that I have btHTore my eyes the living picture 
vitnclt ThucydlAcfr (I. vli. c. Tl.) hni.rlTa-.Mi of the passions and gts- - 
tuiv--. the Adteoilaits iu a ua\ al in the grmt harbour of 


chain of the harbour. In the confidence of vic- 
tory, they boasted that the whole Turkish power 
must have yielded to their arms ; but the admiral, 
or captain bashaw, found some consolation for a 
painful wound in his eye, by representing that 
accident as the cause of his defeat. Baltha Ogll 
-was a renegade of the race of the Bulgarian 
princes ; his military chjmicter w'as tainted with 
the unpopular vice of avarice ; and, under the 
despotism of the prince or people, misfortune is 
a sufficient evidence of guilt. His rank and 
services were annihilated by the displeasure of 
Maliomet. In the royal presence, the captain 
bashaw was extended on the ground by four 
slaves, and received one hundred strokes with a 
golden rod his death had been pronounced j 
and he adored the clemency of the sultan, who 
was satisfied with the milder punishment of con- 
fiscation and exile. The introduction of this 
supply revived the hopes of the Greeks, and 
accused the supineness of their Western allies. 
Amidst the deserts of Anatolia and the rocks of 
Palestine, tlie millions of the crusades had buried 
themselves in a voluntary and inevitable grave ; 
but the situation of the Imperial city w^as .strong 
against her eneinies, and accessible to her friends ; 
and a rational and moderate armament of the 
maritime states might have saved the relics of 
the Roman name, and maintained a Christian 
fortress in the heart of the Ottoman empire. 
Yet this was the sole and feeble attempt for the 
deliverance of Constantinople ; the more distant 
powers were insensible of its danger ; and the 
ambassador of Hungary, or at least of Huniadcs, 
resided in the Turkish camp, to remove the 
fears, and to direct the operations, of the sul- 
tan. ^7 

It was difficult for the Greeks to Moiwmeft 
penetrate the secret of the divan; 
yet the Greeks are persuaded, that overland, 
a resistance, so obstinate and surprising, had 
fatigued the perseverance of Mahomet. He be- 
gan to meditate a retreat ; and tlie siege would 
have been speedily raised, if the ambition and 
jealousy of the second vizir had not opposed 
the perfidious advice of Calil Bashaw, who still 
maintained a secret correspondence with the 
Byzantine court. The reduction of the city 
appeared to be hopeless, unless a double attack 
could be made from the harbour as well as from 
the land ; but the harbour was inaccessible ; an 
impenetrable chain was now defended by eight 
large ships, more than twenty of a smaller size, 
with several galleys and sloops ; and, instead of 
forcing this barrier, the Turks might apprehend 
a naval sally, and a second encounter in the 
open sea. In this perplexity, the genius of Ma- 
homet conceived and executed a plan of a bold 
and marvellous cast, of transporting by land his 
lighter vessels and military stores from the Bos- 
phorus into the higher part of the harbour. The 
distance is about ten miles; the ground is un- 
even, and was overspread with thickets ; and, as 

4S Accordiflff to the exaggemtion or cormiit text of Duciis (c. 38.) 
this golden bar was of the enormows nod jnmxlible weight of SDO 
libre^or pounds. Bouillimd's rending of ftOO drachms, or five pounds, 
issutucient to exercise the arm of Maiiomet, aad bruise tite hack of 
Wl5 admiral. 

47 Duel®, who confesses himself ili-lnfm-med of the afRiirs of Hun- 
gary, asaigus a motive of superstition , a fatal belief that CovJStantinonle 
term of the a’uxkish conquests. Hiranza .1. hi. 
e* 20.) and t>i»oa4iiuus. 
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the road must be opened behind the suburb of 
Galata, their free passage or total destruction 
must depend on the option of the Genoese. But 
these selfish merchants were ambitious of the 
favour of being the last devoured; and the de- 
ficiency of art was supplied by the strength of 
obedient myriads. A level way M^as covered 
with a broad platform of strong and solid planks ; 
and to render them more slippery and smooth, 
they were anointed with the fat of sheep and 
oxen. Fourscore light galleys and brigantines 
of fifty and thirty oars, were disembarked on the 
Bosphorus shore; arranged successively on rol- 
lers ; and drawn forwards by the power of men 
and pulleys. Two guides or pilots were sta- 
tioned at the helm, and the prow, of each vessel ; 
the sails were unfurled to the winds; and the 
labour was cheered by song and acclamation. 
In the course of a single night, this Turkish 
fleet painfully climbed the hill, steered over the 
plain, and was launched from the declivity into 
tlie shallow waters of the harbour, far above the 
molestation of the deeper vessels of the Greeks, 
The real importance of this operation was mag- 
nified by the consternation and confidence which 
it inspired: but the notorious, unquestionable, 
fact was displayed before the eyes, and is re- 
corded by the pens of the two nations. 48 A 
similar stratagem had been repeatedly practised 
by the ancients ; 4^ the Ottoman galleys (I must 
again repeat) should be considered as large 
boats ; and, if we compare the magnitude and 
the distance, the obstacles and the means, the 
boasted miracle has perhaps been equalled by 
the industry of our own times. 5 1 As soon as 
Mahomet had occupied the upper harbour with 
a fleet and army, he constructed, in the nar- ] 
rowest part, a bridge, or rather mole, of fifty ; 
cubits in breadth, and one hundred in length ; | 
it was formed of casks and hogsheads, joined 
with rafters, linked with iron, and covered with 
a solid floor. On this floating battery, he planted 
one of his largest cannon, while the fourscore 
galleys, with troops and scaling-ladders, ap- 
proached tlie most accessible side, which had 
formerly been stormed by the Latin conquerors. 
The indolence of the Christians has been ac- 
cused for not destroying tliese unfinished works ; 
but their fire, by a superior fire, was controlled 
and silenced ; nor were they wanting in a noc- 
turnal attempt to bum the vessels as well as the 
bridge of the sultan. His vigilance prevented 
their approach ; their foremost galliots were sunk 
or taken ; forty youths, the bravest of Italy and 
Greece, were inhumanly massacred at his com- 
mand ; nor could the emperor’s grief be assuaged ' 
by the just though cruel retaliation, of exposing 
from the walls the heads of two hundred and 
sixty Musulman captives. After a siege of 

48 The tmanimoxis testimony of the four Greeks is con(irwied by 
Cantemir (p. 96.) from the Turkislii annals ; but 1 could wish to con- 
timot the distance of fe/t miles, and to prolong the term of me night, 

49 Fhranza relates two examples of a similar tran.sportation over 
the six miles of tlie Isthmus of Corinth j the one fabulous, of Augustus 
after the bait le of Actiuin ; the other tine, of Nicetas, a Greek general 
in the xth century. To these he might have acUletl a bold enterprise 
of Jlannibal, to introduce his vessels into the harbour of Tarentmn 
(Folyblus, 1. viii. p. 749. edit. Gronov.). 

50 A Greek of CancUa, who had served the Venetians in a similar 
undertaking {Si>ond. A. D. 1438, No. 37.}, might possibly be tlie ad- 
viser and agent of Mahomet. 

51 I particularly allude to our own embarkations on the lakes of 
Canada in the years 1776 and 1777, so great ki the labour, so fruhleta 
iti the evttnt, 

. 52 Chaluocondyles and Ducas tliirer in the time and circumstances 


forty days, the fate of Constantinople Bistre^ of 
could no longer be averted. The 
‘diminutive garrison was exhausted by a double 
attack: the fortifications, which had stood for 
ages against hostile violence, were dismantled 
on all sides by the Ottoman cannon : many 
breaches were opened ; and near the gate of St. 
Romanus, four towers had been levelled with 
the ground. For the payment of his feeble and 
mutinous troops, Constantine was compelled to 
I despoil the churches with the promise of a four- 
fold restitution ; and his sacrilege oifered a new 
reproach to the enemies of the union. A spirit 
of discord impaired the remnant of the Christian 
strength : the Genoese and Venetian auxiliaries 
asserted the pre-eminence of their respective ser- 
vice; and Justiniani and the great duke, whose 
ambition was not extinguished by the common 
danger, accused each other of treachery and 
cowardice. 

During the siege of Constant. 
nople, the words of peace and capi- 
tulation had been sometimes pro- Si 
nounced ; and several embassies had 
passed between the camp and the city. ^2 The 
Greek emperor was humbled by adversity ; and 
would have yielded to any terms compatible 
with religion and royalty. The Turkish sultan 
was desirous of sparing the blood of his soldiers; 
still more desirous of securing for his own use 
the Byzantine treasures ; and he accomplished a 
sacred duty in presenting to the (?a6o?/rs, the 
choice of circumcision, of tribute, or of death. 
The avarice of Mahomet might have been satis- 
fied with an annual sum of one hundred thou- 
sand ducats ; but his ambition grasped the capital 
of the East; to the prince he ofiered a rich 
equivalent, to the people a free toleration, or a 
safe departure ; but after some fruitless treaty, 
he declared his resolution of finding either a 
throne, or a grave, under the walls of Constan- 
tinople. A sense of honour, and the fear of 
universal reproach, forbade Palajologus to resign 
the city into the hands of the Ottomans ; and he 
determined to abide the last extremities of war. 
Several days were employed by the sultan in the 
preparations of the assault ; and a respite w’as 
granted by his favourite science of astrology, 
which had fixed on the twenty-ninth of May, as 
the fortunate and fatal hour. On the evening of 
the twenty-seventh, he issued his final orders ; 
assembled in his presence the military chiefs ; 
and dispersed his heralds through the camp to 
proclaim the duty, and the motive.s, of the peril- 
ous enterprise. Fear is the first principle of„a 
despotic government; and his menaces were ex- 
pressed in the Oriental style, that the fugitives 
and deserters,^ had they the wings of a bird,^ 
should not escape from his inexorable justice. 

of the ncRotiation ; and as 5t was neither clorions nor salutary, tho 
faithful Phranza spares his prince even the thought of a. surrender. 

5.3 These -wings (Ohalcocondyles, l.viii. p.2n8.} are no more than an 
Oriental figure ; but in the tragedy of Irene, Mahomet's passiew soars 
above sense and reason ; 

Should the fierce North, upem his frozen -wings. 

Bear him aloft above the -wondering clouds. 

And seat him in the Pleiads’ golden chariot— 

Thence should my fury drag him down to tortures. 

Besides the extravagance of the rant, I must observe, 1. That the 
operation of the -winds inu.st be confined to the lrm>ey n gion.s of the 
air, 2. That the name, ety molocy , and fable of the Pleiads are pxitely 
Greek (Scholiast ad Homer. 5. 6S6. Euclocia in Ionia, p. .399. Apol- 
Unlor. I. ISi. c. 10. Heyne, p. 229. Not- 682.), and had no affi-nity with 
the astronomy of the East (Hyde ad Ulugbeg, Talml. in Syntagma 
Bissert. tom.’i, p. 40. 42. Goguut, Or igine des. /Iiris, &c. loin. vi. ?5 
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The greatest part of his bashaws and Janizaries 
were the offspring of Christian parents : but tlie 
glories of the Turkish name were perpetuated 
by successive adoption ; and in the gradual 
change of individuals, the spirit of a legion, a 
regiment, or an oda, is kept alive by imitation 
and discipline. In this holy warfare, the Mos- 
lems were exhorted to purify their minds with 
prayer, their bodies with seven ablutions; and 
to abstain from food till the close of the ensuing 
day. A crowd of dervishes visited the tents, to 
instil the desire of martyrdom, and the assurance 
of spending an immortal youth amidst the rivers 
and gardens of paradise, and in the embraces of 
the black-eyed virgins. Yet Mahomet princi- 
pally trusted to the efficacy of temporal and 
visible rewai-ds. A double pay was promised 
to the victorious troops; ‘‘ The city and the 
buildings,” said Mahomet, “ are mine ; but 1 
resign to your valour the captives and the 
spoil, the treasures of gold and beauty ; be 
rich and be happy. Many are the provinces 
of my empire : the intrepid soldier who first 
ascends the walls of Constantinople, shall be 
rewarded with the government of the fairest 
and most wealthy ; and my gratitude shall ac- 
cumulate his honours and fortunes above the 
« measure of his own hopes.” Such various and 
potent motives diffused among the Turks a ge- 
neral ardour, regardless of life and impatient 
for action : the camp re-echoed with the Moslem 
shouts of God is God ; there is but one God, 
^*and Mahomet is the apostle of God;”54 and 
the sea and land, from Galata to the seven 
towers, were illuminated by the blaze of their 
nocturnal fires. 

Far different was the state of the 
Christians; who, witli loud and 
aiMi the Greeks, complaints, deplored the 

guilt, or the punishment, of their sins. The 
celestial image of the Virgin had been exposed 
in solemn procession ; but their divine patroness 
was deaf to their entreaties : they accused the 
obstinacy of the emperor for refusing a timely 
surrender; anticipated the horrors of their fate; 
and sighed for the repose and security of 
Turkish servitude. The noblest of the Greeks, 
and the bravest of the allies, were summoned to 
the palace, to prepare them, on the evening of 
the twenty-eighth, for the duties and dangers of 
the general assault. The last speech of Palaao- 
logus was the funeral oration of the Roman 
empire ; he promised, he conjured, and he 
vainly attempted to infuse the hope which was 
extinguished in his own mind. In this world 
all was comfortless and gloomy ; and neither the 
Gospel nor the church have proposed any con- 
spicuous recorapence to the herpes who fall in 
the service of their country. But the example 
of their prince, and the confinement of a siege, 
had armed these warriors with the courage of 
despair, and the pathetic scene is described by 
the feelings of the historian Phranza, who was 

—78. Ge'belln, Hist, du GaTinidTisir, p. 73.), wbicb Mahomet had 
studied. 3. The goldeai chariot does not tmst eithwr in science or 
fiction ; Irat I much fear that Dr- Johnson has confounded the 
Pleiads with the great bear or wagon, the aodiac with a, northern 
constellation: 

Ap^rrw ff -f/v <ai a/jM^av «rM:Xi?er.t» leaXeovtrt* 

54 Phranaa quarrels with these Moslem acclafnetions, not fer the 
name of (Jod, but for that of the prophet t the irioiia sseai of Voltaire hi 
excessive, and oven ridiculons- 

55 1 am a&aid that this discourse was conipoeed by Phranxa liim- 


himsclf present at tins mournful assembly. They 
w^ept, they embraced ; regardless of their families 
and fortunes, they devoted their lives; and 
each commander, departing to his station, main- 
tained all night a vigilant and anxious watch on 
the rampart. The emperor, and some faithful 
companions, entered the dome of St, Sophia, 
which in a few hours was to be converted into 
a moscli ; and devoutly received, with tears and 
prayers, the sacrament of the holy communion. 
He reposed some moments in the palace, which 
resounded with cries and lamentations ; solicited 
the pardon of all whom he might have injured; '’>5 
and mounted on horseback to visit the guards, 
and explore the motions of the enemy. The 
distress and fall of the last Constantine are more 
glorious than the long prosperity of the By- 
zantine Caisars, 

In the confusion of darkness an 
assailant may sometimes succeed ; usmuit. 
but in this great and general attack, 
the military judgment and astrological know- 
ledge of Mahomet advised him to expect the 
morning, the memorable twenty-ninth of May, 
in the fourteen hundred and fi%-third year of 
the Christian mra. The preceding night had 
been strenuously employed : the troops, the 
camion, and the fascines, were advanced to the 
edge of the ditch, which in many parts pre- 
sented a smooth and level passage to the breach ; 
and his fourscore galleys almost touched, with 
the prows and their scaling-ladders, the less 
defensible walls of the harbour. Under pain 
of death, silence was enjoined : but the physical 
laws of motion and sound arc not obedient to 
discipline or fear; each individual might sup- 
press his voice and measure his footsteps ; but 
the march and labour of thousands must inevi- 
tably produce a strange confusion of dissonant 
clamours, which reaclied the ears of the watch- 
men of the towers. At daybreak, without the 
customary signal of the morning gun, the Turks 
assaulted the city by sea and land; and the 
similitude of a twined or twisted thread has 
been applied to the closeness and continuity of 
their line of attack. S7 The foremost ranks con- 
sisted of the refuse of the host, a voluntary 
crowd who fought without order or command ; 
of the feebleness of age or childhood, of peasants 
and vagrants, and of all who had joined the 
camp in the blind hope of plunder and martyr- 
dom. The common impulse drove them on- 
wards to the wall ; the most audacious to climb 
were instantly precipitated ; and not a dart, not 
a bullet, of the Christians, was idly wasted on 
the acciimiilcited throng. But their strength 
and ammunition were exhausted in this la- 
borious defence : the ditch was filled with the 
bodies of the slain ; they supported the footsteps 
of their companions ; and of this devoted van- 
guard, the death was more serviceable than the 
life. Under their respective bashaws and san- 
jaks, the troops of Anatolia and Romania were 

selff and It. smells so 


spectfully to the J.atin auxiliaries. 

56 Thx» abasement, which devotion has Bometimes extorted from 
dying winces, is an improvemefnt of the Gospel doeferino of the forgive- 
ne«« of iniuries : it is more easy to forgive 4l)0 times, thJMi taice to ask 
pardon of an inferior. 

57 Iteides the W,0(K) guards, atul thcsailojn and the marines, T)a. 
Oieji munbers in this getteral assauit 250,000 Turks, both hc^ and foot 
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successively led to the charge; their progress 
was various and doubtful ; but, after a conflict 
of two hours, the Greeks still maintained, and 
improved, their advantage; and the voice of 
the emperor was heard, encouraging his soldiers 
to achieve, by a last effort, the deliverance of 
their country. In that fatal moment, the Ja- 
nizaries arose, fresh, vigorous, and invinc’ble. 
The sultan himself on horseback, with an iron 
mace in his hand, was the spectator and judge 
of their valour : he was surrounded by ten 
thousand of his domestic troops, whom he re- 
served for the decisive occasions ; and the tide 
of battle was directed aiidpmpelled by his voice 
and eye. His numerous ministers of justice 
were posted behind the line, to urge, to restrain, 
and to punish ; and if danger was in the front, 
shame and inevitable death were in the rear, of 
the fugitives. The cries of fear and of pain 
W'ere drowned in the martial music of drums, 
trumpets, and attaballs; and experience has 
proved, that the mechanical operation of sounds, 
by quickening the circulation of the blood and 
spirits, will act on the human machine more 
forcibly than the eloquence of reason and honour. 
From the lines, the galleys, and the bridge, the 
Ottoman artillery thundered on all sides ; and 
the camp and city, the Greeks and the Turks, 
w'cre involved in a cloud of smoke, which could 
only be dispelled by the final deliverance or de- 
struction of the Roman empire. The single 
combats of the heroes of history or fable, amuse 
our fancy and engage our afiections : the skilful 
evolutions of war may inform the mind, and im- 
prove a necessary, though pernicious, science; 
but in the uniform and odious pictures of a 
general assault, all is blood, and horror, and 
confusion ; nor shall I strive, at the distance of 
three centuries and a thousand miles, to de- 
lineate a scene of which there couid be no 
spectators, and of which the actors themselves 
were incapable of forming any just or adequate 
idea. 

The immediate loss of Constantinople may be 
ascribed to the bullet, or arrow', which pierced 
the gauntlet of John Justiniani. The sight of 
his blood, and the exquisite pain, appalled the 
courage of the chief, whose arms and counsels 
were the firmest rampart of the city. As he 
withdrew from his station in quest of a surgeon, 
his flight was perceived and stopped by the 
indefatigable emperor. “ Your wound,” ex- 
claimed Palaaologus, is slight ; the danger is 
“ pressing ; your presence is necessary ; and 
“whither will you retire?” “I will retire,” 
said the trembling Genoese, ‘‘ by the same 
** road which God has opened to the Turks 
and at tliese words he hastily passed through 
one of the breaches of the inner wall. By this 


pusillanimous act, he stained the honours of a 
military life ; and the few days which he sur- 

5S In the severe censure of the flight of Justiniani, Phranza ex- 
presses his own feelings and those of the putilic. For some private 
reasons, he is treated with more lenity and respect by Ducas; but the 
■words of I^touardus ChiensiR express his strong and recent indigna- 
tion, glorias salutis suique oblitus. In the whole series of their Eastan 
policy, his countrymen, the Genoese, were always suspected, and often 
guilty. 

69 Ducas Idlls him with two blows of Turkish soldiers ; Chalcocon- 
flyles wounds him in the shoulder, aird then tramples him in the gate. 
The grief of I'hranaa, canning him among the enemy, escapes from 
the irtreoise image of his deatli; but we may, without flattery, apply 
these noble liitea of Dryden : 


vived in Galata, or the isle of Chios, were em- 
bittered by his own and the public reproach. *8 
His example was imitated by the greatest part 
of the Latin auxiliaries, and the defence began 
to slacken when the attack was pressed with 
redoubled vigour. The number of the Otto- 
mans was fifty, perhaps an hundred, times su- 
perior to that of the Christians; the double 
walls were reduced by the cannon to an heap of 
ruins : in a circuit of several miles, some places 
must be found more easy of access, or more 
feebly guarded ; and if the besiegers could pe- 
netrate in a single point, the whole city was ir- 
recoverably lost. The first who deserved the 
sultan’s reward was Hassan the Janizary, of 
gigantic stature and strength. "With his cimeter 
in one hand and his buckler in the other, he 
ascended the outward fortification ; of the thirty 
Janizaries, who were emulous of his valour, 
eighteen perished in the bold adventure. Hassan 
and his twelve companions had reached the 
summit ; the giant was precipitated from the 
rampart ; he rose on one knee, and was again 
oppressed by a shower of darts and stones. But 
his success had proved that the achievement was 
possible : the walls and towers were instantly 
covered with a swarm of Turks; and the Greeks, 
now driven from the vantage ground, were 
overwhelmed by increasing multxtud es. Amidst 
these multitudes, the emperor, so who accom- 
plished all the duties of a general and a soldier, 
w'as long seen, and finally lost. The nobles, 
who fought round his person, sustained, till 
their last breath, the honourable names of Fa- 
Imologus and Cantacuzene: his mournful ex- 
clamation was heard, “ Cannot there be found 
“a Christian to cutoff my head?”6o and his 
last fear was that of falling alive into the hands 
of the infidels.6i The prudent despair of Con- 
stantine cast away the purple: amidst th6 tu- 
mult he fell by an unknown hand, and his body 
was buried under a mountain of tlie slain. 
After his death, resistance and order Death of 
were no more: the Greeks fled 
towards the city; and many were Pateoiogus. 
pressed and stifled in the narrow pass of the 
gate of St. Romanus. The victorious Turks 
j?,ushed through the breaches of the inner wall ; 
and as they advanced into the streets, they were 
soon joined by their brethren, who had forced tlie 
gate I-^lienar on the side of the harbour. In 
the first heat of the pursuit, about two thousand 
Christians were put to the sword ; but avarice 
soon prevailed over cruelty; and the victors 
acknowledged, that they should immediately 
have given quarter if the valour of the emperor 
and his chosen bands had not prepared them for 
a similar opposition in every part of the capital. 
It was thus, after a siege of fifty- 
three days, that Constantinople, and empire, 
which had defied the power of Chosroes, the 

As to Sebastian, let them search the field ; 

And where thej find a mountain of tlie stain. 

Send one to climli ; and looking down beneath. 

There they will find him at his manly length. 

With his face up to Heaven, in, that red monument 

Which his good s'word had di^ed. 

60 Spondanus (A. I3. 1453, No. 10.), iviio has hopes of his salvation, 
wishes to absolve this demand from the guilt of suicide. 

61 I^eonardua Chiensis very properly observes, tltat the Turks, had 
they kno-wm the emperor, would have laboured to save and secure a 
captive so acceptable to the sultan. 

ttS Cantemir, n. 96. The Christian diips in the mouth of the har- 
bour had flanked and retai-ded this naval attack. 
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Chagan, and the caliphs, was irretrievably sub- 
dued by the arms of Mahomet the Second, 
Her empire only had been subverted by the 
Latins : her religion xvas trampled in the dust 
by the Moslem conquerors. 63 

The tidings of misfortune fly with 
S JuS Con- a rapid wing ; yet such waa the ex- 
atantinopTe. Constantinople, that the more 

distant quarters might prolong, some moments, 
the happy ignorance of their ruin.^^ Butin the 
general consternation, in the feelings of selflsh 
or social anxiety, in the tumult and thunder of 
the assault, a sleepless night and morning must 
have elapsed : nor can I believe that many Gre- 
cian ladies were awakened by the Janizaries 
from a sound and tranquil slumber. On the 
assurance of the public calamity, the houses and 
convents were instantly deserted ; and the trem- 
bling inhabitants flocked together in the streets, 
like an herd of timid animals, as if accumulated 
weakness could be productive of strength, or in 
the vain hope that amid the crowd each indivi- 
dual might be safe and invisible.. From every 
part of the capital, they flowed into the church 
of St, Sophia : in the space of an hour, the sanc- 
tuai-y, the choir, the nave, the upper and lower 
galleries, were filled with the multitudes of 
fathers and husbands, of women and children, of 
priests, monks, and religious virgins ; the doors 
were baiTcd on the inside, and they sought pro- 
tection from the sacred dome, which they had so 
lately abhorred as a profane and polluted edi- 
fice. Their confidence was founded on the pro- 
phecy of an enthusiast or impostor, that one day 
the Turks would enter Constantinople, and pur- 
sue the Romans as far as the column of Con- 
stantine in the square before St, Sophia, but that 
this would be the term of their calamities; that 
an angel would descend from heaven with a 
sword in his hand, and would deliver the empire, 
with that celestial weapon, to a poor man seated 
at the foot of the column, Take this sword,” 
would he say, “and avenge the people of the 
Lord.” At these animating words, the Turks 
wmuld instantly fly, and the victorious Romans 
would drive them from the West, and from all 
Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of Persia. It is 
on this occasion, that Ducas, with some fancy 
and much truth, upbraids the discord and ob- 
stinacy of the Greeks. Had that angel ap- 
“ peared,” exclaims the historian, “ had he 
“ offered to exterminate your foes if you would 

consent to the union of the church, even 
“ then, in that fatal moment, you would have 
“ rejected your safety, or have deceived your 

God. ”63 

CapHvityof While they expected the descent , 
the Greeks, of the tardy angel, the doprs were i 
broken with axes ; and as the Turks encountered 
no resistance, their bloodless hands were em- 
ployed in selecting and securing the multitude 

Chalfiocondyles most ahsuydl.v supposes, that Constantinople was 
sacked by the Asiatics in revenue for tiie ancient calamities of Ttov ; 
and tlie grammarians of the xvth century arc happy to melt down the 
imcoiith appellation of Turlcs, Inioihe more classic name of 
G-l \\ hen Cyrus surprised Uabylon during the c^lobmtlon of a fes* 
tival, so vast was the city, and so careless were the iuhabitantB, that 
much time elapsed lujfore the distant quarters knew that they wore 
captives (irerodotuR, 1. i. c. 191.), and Usher (Annal. p, 78A, who has 
P^’phet: ,Toremjab a passage of similar import. 

65 1 hw lively d8scripti<in is euracted from Ducas {c. who two 
years ^terwimi? wa.s sent ambassador from the prince of I,«!!ibos to 
the sultan (c. W.j. 1 ill Losboj was subdued in 1 1C5 (Phranaa, 1. W. 


of their prisoners. Youlli, beauty, and the ap- 
pearance of wealth, attracted their choice ; and 
the right of property was decided among them- 
selves by a prior seizure, by personal strength, 
and by the authority of command. In the space 
of an hour, the male captives were bound with 
cords, the females with their veils and girdles. 
The senators were linked with their slaves ; the 
prelates with the porters of the church; and 
young men of a plebeian class with noble maids, 
whose faces had been invisible to the sun and 
their nearest kindred. In this common cap- 
tivity, the ranks of society were confounded ; 
the ties of nature v|^re cut asunder; and the 
inexorable soldier was careless of the fatheris 
groans, the tears of the mother, and the lament- 
ations of the children. The loudest in their 
wailings w^ere the nuns, who were torn from 
the altar witli naked bosoms, outstretched hands, 
and dishevelled hair; and wc should piously 
believe that few could be tempted to prefer the 
vigils of the haram to those of the monastery. 
Of these unfortunate Greeks, of these domestic 
animals, whole strings were rudely driven 
through the streets ; and as the conquerors were 
eager to return for more prey, their trembling 
pace was quickened with menaces and blows. 
At the same hour, a similar rapine was exercised 
in all the churches and monasteries, in all the 
palaces and habitations of the capital ; nor could 
any ])lace, however sacred or sequestered, pro- 
tect the persons or the property of the Greeks. 
Above sixty thousand of this devoted people 
were transported from the city to the camp and 
fleet ; exchanged or sold, according to the 
caprice or interest of their mastei's, and dis- 
persed in remote servitude through the provinces 
of the Ottoman empire. Among those we may- 
notice some remarkable characters. The histo- 
rian Phranza, first chamberlain and principal 
secretary, was involved with his family in the 
common lot. After suffering four months the 
hardships of slavery, he recovered his freedom ; 
in the ensuing winter he ventured to Adriano- 
ple, and ransomed his wife from the 7 nir bashi, 
or master of the horse ; but his two children, in 
the flower of youth and beauty, bad been seized 
for the use of Mahomet himself. The daughter 
of Phranza died in the seraglio, perhaps a vir- 
gin; his son, in the fifteenth year of his age, 
preferred death to infamy, and was stabbed by 
the hand of the royal lover,66 A deed thus 
inhuman, cannot surely be expiated by the taste 
and liberality with which lie released a Grecian 
matron and her two daughters, on receiving a 
Latin ode from Philelphiis, wlio had chosen a 
wife in that noble family. 67 The pride or cruelty 
of Mahomet w'ould have been most sensibly 
gratified by the capture of a Roman legate ; 
but the dexterity of cardinal Isidore eluded tlie 
search, and he escaped from Galata in a pie- 

^,61 0 f tho fugitives of Cemstan. 
rnSy’ ^ ^diglued to rei«;at* iwhaps to adom„tbe tale of tlieir 

s!* expressions am positives 

infelieem. Yet he could ouly learn 

!’• ^6.) and Lancelot ( Miim. de ; 
ton). *. p, 71S.I. J should be 

leam bow hu could prulsw' tlto pu!)Uu ciuony, whom he so often reviles 
as the most corrupt and itihummi of revwea 
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beian habit. 68 The chain and entrance of the 
outward harbour was still occupied by the Italian 
ships of merchandise and war. They had sig- 
nalised their valour in the siege ; they embraced 
the moment of retreat, while the Turkish mari- 
ners were dissipated in the pillage of the city. 
When they hoisted sail, the beach was covered 
with a suppliant and lamentable crowd: but the 
means of transportation were scanty; the Ve- 
netians and Genoese selected their countrymen ; 
and notwithstanding the fairest promises of the 
sultan, the inhabitants of Galata evacuated their 
houses, and embarked with their most precious 
effects, 

jiraount of fli® sack of great 

the spoil, cities, an historian is condemned to 
repeat the tale of uniform calamity : the same 
effects must be produced by the same passions j 
and when those passions may be indulged with- 
out control, small, alas ! is the difference be- 
tween civilised and savage man. Amidst the 
vague exclamations of bigotry and hatred, the 
Turks are not accused of a wanton or immode- 
rate effusion of Christian blood ; but according 
to their maxims (the maxims of antiquity), the 
lives of the vanquished were forfeited ; and the 
legitimate reward of the conqueror was derived 
from the service, the sale, or the ransom, of his, 
captives of both sexes. 69 The wealth of Con- 
stantinople had been granted by the sultan to 
his victorious troops ; and the rapine of an hour 
is more productive than the industry of years. 
But as no regular division was attempted of the 
spoil, the respective sliares were not determined 
by merit ; and the rewards of valour were stolen 
away by the followers of the camp, wlio had de- 
clined the toil and danger of the battle. The 
narrative of their depredations could not afford 
either amusement or instruction : the total 
amount, in the last poverty of the empire, has 
been valued at four millions of ducats ;70 and of 
this sum a small part was the property of the 
Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and the 
merchants of Ancona. Of these foreigners, the 
stock was improved in quick and perpetual cir- 
culation; but the riches of the Greeks were 
displayed in the idle ostentation of palaces and 
wardrobes, or deeply buried in treasures of 
ingots and old coin, lest it should be demanded j 
at their hands for the defence of their country^ 
The profanation and plunder of the monasteries 
and churches excited the most tragic complaints. 
The dome of St. Sophia itself, the earthly hea- 
ven, the second firmament, the vehicle of the 
cherubim, the throne of the glory of God,?^ was 
despoiled of the oblations of ages; and the | 
gold and silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases 
and sacerdotal ornaments, were most wickedly 
converted to the service of mankind. After the 
divine images had been stripped of all that 
could be valuable to a profane eye, the canvas, or 

68 The Commentaries of Tins II. suppose that he craftily placed 
bis cardinal’s hat on the head of a corpse which was cut off and ex- 
posed in triumph, while the lejjate himself was boufifht and delivc3*ed 
as a captive of no value. The great Belgic Chronicle adorns his escaM 
with new adventures, which he sup]>ressed (says Spondanus, A, D. 
1453, No. 15.) in his own letters, lest he should lose the merit and re- 
ward of suffering for Christ. 

69 Bushequius expatiates with pleasure and applause on the rights 
of war, and the use of slavery, among the ancients and die Turlcs (de 
I.egat. Turcica, epi&t.iii. p. 161.). 

70 llifat sum is specified in a marginal note of I/eunclavins (Chalco- 
condyles, 1. viii* p. 211.), Imt in tlie distribution to Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, and Ancona, of 50, 20, 20, and 15,000 ducats, I suspect 


the wood, was torn, or broken, or burnt, or trod 
under foot, or applied, in the stables or the 
kitchen, to the vilest uses. The example of 
sacrilege was imitated, however, from the Latin 
conquerors of Constantinople; and the treat- 
ment which Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, 
had sustained from the guilty Catholic, might 
be inflicted by the zealous Musulman on the 
monuments of idolatry. Perhaps, instead of 
joining the public clamour, a phijosoplier will 
observe, that in the decline of the arts, the work- 
manship could not be more valuable than the 
work, and that a fresh supply of visions and 
miracles would speedily be renewed by the craft 
of the priest and the credulity of the people. He 
will more seriously deplore the loss of the By- 
zantine libraries, which were destroyed or scat- 
tered in the general confusion ; one hundred and 
tw’enty thousand manuscripts are said to have 
disappeared; 72 ten volumes might be purchased 
for a single ducat ; and the same ignominious 
price, too high perhaps for a shelf of theology, 
included the whole ivorks of Aristotle and 
Homer, the noblest productions of the science 
and literature of ancient Greece. We may 
reflect with pleasure, that an, inestimable portion 
of our classic treasures was safely deposited in 
Italy; and that the mechanics of a German 
town had invented an art which derides tne 
havoc of time and barbarism. 

From the first hour 73 of the me- ivrabomet ii. 
morable twenty-ninth of May, dis- stf sophi.?3ie 
order and rapine prevailed in Con- palace, &c. 
stantinople, till the eightli hour of the same 
day ; when the sultan himself passed in triumph 
through the gate of St. Romanus. He w’as 
attended by his vizirs, bashaw’s, and guards, 
each of whom (says a Byzantine historian) W’as 
robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, and 
equal in battle to any ten of the race of ordinary 
mortals. The conqueror 74 gazed with satisfac- 
tion and wonder on the strange though splendid 
appearance of the domes and palaces, so dissi- 
milar from the style of Oriental architecture. 
In the hippodrome, or atmeidany his eye was 
attracted by the twisted column of the three 
serpents : and, as a trial of his strength, he 
shattered with his iron mace or battle-axe tlie 
under Jaw of one of these monsters, 7® which in the 
eyes of the Turks were the idols or talismans of 
the city. At the principal door of St. Sophia, he 
alighted from his horse, and entered the dome ; 
and such was his jealous regard for that monu- 
ment of his glory, that on observing a zealous 
Musulman in the act of breaking the marble 
pavement, he admonished him with his cimeter, 
that, if the spoil and captives were granted to 
the soldiers, the public and private buildings had 
been reserved for the xirince. By his command 
the metropolis of the Eastern church was trans- 
fonned into a mosch : the rich and portable in- 

that z figure has been cTropped. Even with tbe xeBUtution, the foieign 
property inrould scarcely exceed one fourth. 

71 See the enthusiastic praises and lamentatioxis of Fhratixa (1, Ui, 

*^*72 ^ee Dttcas (o.43-) and an epistle, July 15th, 1453, from Laurus 
Ouirinus to pope Nicholas V. (Hody de Gruecis, p. 192. from a MS. in 
the Cotton library), 

73 The Julian calendar, which reckons the days and hours from 
midnight, was used at Constantinople. But Ducas seems to under- 
stand the natural hours from sunrise. 

74 See the Turkish Annals, p. 329. and tlie Pandects of Leancla- 
vius, p. 448. 

75 I have had occa.sion (anl&, p. 226.) to mention this curious relic 
of Grecian antiquity. 
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straments of superstition had been removed ; the 
crosses were tixrown down ; and the walls, which 
were covered with images and mosaics, were 
washed and purified, and restored to a state of 
naked simplicity. On the same day, or on the 
ensuing Friday, the muedn, or crier, ascended 
the most lofty turret, and proclaimed the ezariy 
or public invitation in the name of God and his 
prophet ; the imam preached j and Mahomet the 
Second performed the namaz of prayer and 
tlianksgiving on the great altar, w'here the 
Christian mysteries had so lately been celebrated 
before the last of the Caesars. 76 From St, So- 
phia he proceeded to the august, but desolate, 
mansion of an hundred successors of the great 
Constantine, but w’hich in a few’ hours had been 
stripped of the pomp of royalty. A melancholy 
reflection on the vicissitudes of human greatness 
forced itself on his mind ; and he repeated an 
elegant distich of Persian poetry ; “ The spider 
has wove his web in the Imperial palace ; and 
the owl hath sung her w'ateh-song on the 
tow'ers of Afrasiab.” 77 

Hist*harioat Yet his mind was not satisfied, 
totbe(ir«ek». victory secm complete, 

till he was informed of the fate of Constantine ; 
whether he had escaped, or been made prisoner, 
or bad fallen in the battle. Two Janizaries 
claimed the honour and reward of his death ; 
the body, under an heap of slain, w’as discovered 
by the golden eagles embroidered on his shoes ; 
the Greeks acknowledged with tears the head 
of their late emperor ; and, after exposing the 
bloody trophy, 78 Maliomet bestowed on his rival 
the honours of a decent funeral. After his de- 
cease, Lucas Notaras, great duke,7y and first mi- 
nister of the empire, was the most important 
prisoner. When he offered his person and his 
treasures at the foot of the tlirone, “ And why,” 
sjud the indignant sultan, “ did you not employ 
these treasures in the defence of your prince 
^^and country?” They w^ere yours,’* an- 
swered the slave; “ God had reserved them for 
your hands.” “ If he reserved them for me,” 
replied the despot, ‘‘ how have you presumed to 
withhold them so long by a fruitless and fatal 
resistance ? ” The great duke alleged the ob- 
stinacy of the strangers, and some secret encou- 
ragement from the Turkish rizir ; and from this 
perilous interview, he was at length dismissed 
with the assurance of pardon and protection, 
Mahomet condescended to visit his ivife, a vene- 
rable princess oppressed with sickness and grief ; 
and his consolation for her misfortunes was in the 
most tender strain of humanity and filial rever- 
ence. A similar clemency was extended to the 
principal officers of state, of w’hom several were 
ransomed at his expense ; and during some 
days be declared himself the friend and father 
of the vanquished people. But the scene w^as 
soon changed ; and before his departure, the lup- 

76 We are olilifled to CantemJr (p, 102.) for the Turkish aoeount of 
the ronrersion of St. Sophia, so bitterly deplored by Phranza and 
Iktcas. It is amusing entnigh to obnierve, in what opposite lights the 
same object appears to a Mu.<ulman. and a Christian eye, 

77 This distich, which Canterair gives in tlMs originaij derives irew 
lnaanties from the application. It was thus that sSdpio repeated, in i 
&te sack of Carthage, die famous prophecy of Homer’. We same ' 
aaserems feeling carried the mind of the conqueror to the past or the , 

JW! emxrt; h^lere Mth DacM fsee Spondanos, A. D. 1453, I 
No- 13-), that Mahomet sent round Persia, Arabia, &c. the head of ' 


podrome streamed wdth the blood of his noblest 
captives. His perfidious cruelty is execrated by 
the Christians ; they adorn wdth the colours of 
heroic martyrdom the execution of the great 
duke and his two sons ; and his death is ascribed 
to the generous refusal of delivering his children 
to the tyrant’s lust. Yet a Byzantine historian 
has dropped an unguarded word of conspiracy, 
deliverance, and Italian succour; such treason 
may be glorious; but the rebel who bravely 
ventures, has justly forfeited, his life ; nor should 
we blame a conqueror for destroying the ene- 
mies whom he can no longer trust. On the 
eighteenth of June, the victorious sultan returned 
to Adrianople ; and smiled at the base and 
hollow’ embassies of the Christian princes, who 
viewed their approaching ruin iu the fall of the 
Eastern empire, 

Constantinople had been left naked j-eneopies 

and desolate, without a prince or a adonis 
people* But she could not be de- 
spoiled of the incomparable situation which marks 
her for the metropolis of a great emxrire ; and 
the genius of the place will ever triumph over 
the accidents of time and fortune. Boursa and 
Adrianople, the ancient seats of the Ottomans, 
sunk into provincial towns; and Mahomet the 
Second established his own residence, and that 
of his successors, on the same commanding spot 
which had been chosen by Constantine, so The 
fortifications of Galata, w'hich might afford a 
shelter to the Latins, w’ere prudently destroyed ; 
but the damage of the Turkish cannon w'as soon 
repaired; and before the month of August, 
great quantities of lime had been burnt for the 
restoration of the w’alls of the capital. As the en- 
tire property of the soil and buildings, whether 
public or private, or profane or sacred, was now 
transferred to the conqueror, he first sepai'ated a 
space of eight furlongs from the point of the 
triangle for the establishment of his seraglio or 
palace. It is here, in the bosom of luxury, that 
the Grand Signor (as he has been emphatically 
named by the Italians) appears to reign over 
Europe and Asia ; but his person on the shores 
of the Bosphorus may not always be secure from 
the insults of an hostile navy. In the new cha- 
racter of a mosch, the cathedral of. St. Sopliia 
was endowed with an ample revenue, crowned 
with lofty minarets, and surrounded with groves 
and fountains, for the devotion and refreshment 
of the Moslems. The same model was imitated 
in the janii or royal moschs; and the first of 
these was built by Mahomet himself, on tlie 
ruins of the church of the holy apostles, and the 
tombs of the Greek emperors. On the third 
day after the conquest, the grave of Abu Ayub 
or Job, who had fallen in the first siege of the 
Arabs, was revealed in a vision ; and it is before 
the sepulchre of the martyr, that the new sultans 
ai*e girded with the sword of empire. 8 1 Con- 

^ 79 Phranza Wcis th^ personal enemy of the great duke ; nor could 
time, or death, or his own retreat to a monastery, extort a feelhig of 
sympathy or forgiveness. Uucas i.s inclined to praise and pity the 
martyr ; Chalcocondyles is neuter, but we are indebted to him for the 


hint irf the Greek ccaispiracy. 

the restitution of Constantinople and the Turkish found- 


) For t 


^ions, see Cantemir {p. 102—109.), liucas (c. 42.), with Thevenot, 
Tournefort, and the rest of our rnodern travellers. From a gigantic 


in the capital than tiie Christians, or even the Jems, 

81 The Turb€j or sepuldiral monument of Abu Ayub, is described 
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stantinople no longer appertains to the Roman 
historian ; nor shall I enumerate the civil and 
religious edifices that were profaned or erected 
by its Turkish masters : the population was 
speedily renewed ; and before the end of Sep- 
tember, five thousand families of Anatolia and 
Romania had obeyed the royal mandate, w'hich 
enjoined them, under pain of death, to occupy 
their new habitations in the capital. The throne 
of Mahomet was guarded by the numbers and 
fidelity of his Moslem subjects ; but his rational 
policy aspired to collect the remnant of the 
Greeks 5 and they returned in crow'ds, as soon 
as tliey w^ere assured of their lives, their liberties, 
and the free exercise of their religion. In the 
election and investiture of a patriarch, the cere- 
monial of the Byzantine court was revived and 
imitated. With a mixture of satisfaction and 
horror, they beheld the sultan on his throne ; 
wdio delivered into the hands of Gennadius the 
crosier or pastoral staff, the symbol of his eccle- 
siastical office ; who conducted the patriarch to 
the gate of the seraglio, presented him with an 
horse richly caparisoned, and directed the vizirs 
and bashaws to lead him to the palace wdiich had 
been allotted for his residence. The churches 
^ of Constantinople were shared between the two 
religions : their limits were marked ; and, till it 
was infringed by Selim, the grandson of Ma- 
liomet, the Greeks 83 enjoyed above sixty years 
the benefit of this equal partition. Encouraged by 
the ministers of the divan, who wished to elude 
the fanaticism of the sultan, the Christian advo- 
cates presumed to allege that this division had 
been an act, not of generosity, but of justice ; 
not a concession, but a compact ; and that if one 
half of the city had been taken by storm, the 
other moiety had surrendered on the faith of a 
sacred capitulation. The original grant had in- 
deed been consumed by fire ; but the loss w'as 
supplied by the testimony of three aged Janizaries 
who remembered the transaction ; and their venal 
oaths are of more weight in the opinion of Can- 
temir, than the positive and unanimous consent 
of the history of the times, s-i 
Extinction of remaining fragments of the 

g^impCTiai Greek kingdom in Europe and 
Comnennsand Asia I shall abandon to the Turk- 
Paiffioiogus. arms; but the final extinction 

of the tw'o last dynasties 85 which have reigned 
in Constantinople, should terminate the decline 
axid fail of the Roman Empire in the East. The 
despots of the Morea, Demetrius and Thomas, 8^ 
the two surviving brothers of the name of Pa- 
LAEOLOGUs, Were astonished by the death of the 
emperor Constantine, and the ruin of the mon- 
archy. Hopeless of defence, they prepared, with 


the noble Greeks who adhered to their forturfe, 
to seek a refuge in Italy, beyond the reach of 
the Ottoman thunder. Their first apprehensions 
were dispelled by the victorious sultan, w'ho con- 
tented himself with a tribute of twelve thousand 
ducats; and while his ambition explored the 
continent and the islands in search of prey, he 
indulged the Morea in a respite of seven years. 
But this respite was a period of grief, discord, 
and misery. The Jiexamilion, the rampart of the 
Isthmus, so often raised and so often subverted, 
could not long be defended by three hundred 
Italian archers : the keys of Corinth were seized 
by the Turks : they returned from their summer 
excursions with a train of captives and spoil; 
and the complaints of die injured Greeks were 
heard with indifference and disdain. Tlie Al- 
banians, a vagrant tribe of shepherds and rob- 
bers, filled the peninsula with rapine and mur- 
der: the two despots implored the dangerous 
and humiliating aid of a neighbouring bashaw ; 
and when he had quelled the revolt, his lessons 
inculcated the rule of their future conduct. 
Neither the ties of blood, nor the oaths which 
they repeatedly pledged in the communion and 
before the altar, nor the stronger pressure of ne- 
cessity, could reconcile or suspend their domestic 
quarrels. They ravaged each other’s patrimony 
with fire and sword : the alms and succours of 
the West were consumed in civil hostility ; and 
their power was only exerted in savage and ar- 
bitrary executions. The distress and 
revenge of the weaker rival invoked Morea, 
their supreme lord ; and, in the sea- 
son of maturity and revenge, Mahomet declared 
himself the friend of Demetrius, and marched 
into the Morea with an irresistible force. When 
he had taken possession of Spai'ta, You are 
too weak,” said the sultan, “ to control this 
turbulent province ; I -will take your daughter 
<< to my bed ; and you shall pass the remainder 
“ of your life in security and honour.” Deme- 
trius sighed and obeyed ; surrendered his daugh- 
ter and his castles ; followed to Adrianople his 
sovereign and son ; and received for his own 
maintenance, and that of his followers, a city in 
Tlirace, and the adjacent isles of Imbros, Lem- 
nos, and Samothrace. He was joined the next 
year by a companion of misfortune, the last of 
the CoMNENiAN race, who, after the taking of 
Constantinople by the Latins, had founded a 
new empire on the coast of the Black Sea, 87 In 
the progress of his Anatolian conquests, Maho- 
met invested with a fleet and army the capital of 
David, who presumed to style himself emperor 
of Trebizond ; 88 and the negotiation w^as com- 
prised in a short and peremptory question, Will 


and engraved in the Tableau G«?neral de I’Empire Ottoman, Paris, 
17S7, in large folio), a work of less use, perhaps, than magnificence 
Uom.i.p.3U5,30G.). * 

82 Phranza (1. iii. c. 19.) relates the ceremony, -which has possibly 
been adorned in the Greek reports to each other, and to tlje latins. 
The fact is confirmed by Emanuel Malaxus, who wrote, in vulgar 
tJreek, the History of tire I^atriarchs after the taking of Constantino. 
p!e, inserted in the Tiirco-GrEecia of Crusius Q. v. n. 106—184.). But 
the most patient reader will not believe that Mahomet adopted the 
Catholic form, Sancta Trinitas qute mild donavit iinperium te in 
** patriarcham novae llomae deligit." 

83 From the Turco-Gnecia of Crusius, &c. Spondanus {A.B. 1453, 
No. 21. 1458, No. 16.) describes the slavery and domestic quarrels of 
tlie Greek church. The patriarch who succeeded Gennadius threw 
himself in despair into a well. 

84 Cantemir (p. 101—105.) insists on the unanimous consent of the 
Turkish historians, ancient as well as modem, and argues, that they 
would not have violated the truth to diminish their national glory, 
since' it is esteemed more honourable to take a city by force tlian by 
composition. But, 1. 1 doubt this consent, since he quotes no parti- 


cular historian, and the Turkish Annals of Leunclavius affirm, with- 
out exception, that Mahomet took Constantinople per vim (p. 329-). 
% The same argument may he turned in favour of the (areeks of the 
times, who would not have forgotten this honoura}>le and salutary 
treaty. Voltaire, as usual, prefers the Turks to the Christians. 

85 Fop the genealogy and fall of the Comneni of Trebizond, see 
Dttcange (Fam- Byzant. p. 195.) ; for the last Pala»ologi, the same ac- 
curate antiquarian (p. 244. 247, 248.). The rala:‘ologi of Montforrat 
■were not extinct till the next century J but they had forgotten their 
Greek origin and kindred. 

86 In the worthless story of the disputes and misfortunes of the two 

brothers, Phranza (1. iii. c. 21—30.) is too partial on the side of Tho- 
mas ; Bucas £c. 44, 45.) is too brief, and Chalcocondyles (1. viii. ix. x-) 
too difFuae and digressive. , . 

87 See the loss or conquest of Prebixond m Chalcocondyles (1. ix. 
■0,263—266.), Ducas <c.45,), Phranza (1. iii. c. 27.), and Cantemir 
tp. 107*)* 

SS Though Tournefort (tom. iii. lettrexvii. p,179.) speaks of Tre- 
hizond asmal peupide, Peyssonnel, the latest and most accurate ob- 
server, dsd find 100,000 inhabitants (Commerce de la Mer Noire, 
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« vou secure your life and treasures by resigning 
your kingdom ? or had you rather forfeit your 
« kingdom, your treasures, and your life ?” The 
feeble Comnenus was subdued by his own fears, 
and the example of a Musulman neighbour, the 
prince of Sinope, who, on a similar summons, 
had yielded a fortified city with four hundred 
cannon and ten. or twelve thousand soldiers, 
of TreMzond. The capitulation of Trebizond was 
A. n. 1461. faithfully performed; and the em- 
peror, with his faimily, was transported to a castle 
in Romania; but on a slight suspicion of cor- 
responding with tlie Persian king, David, and 
llie whole Comnenian race, were sacrificed to 
the jealousy or avarice of the conqueror. Nor 
could the name of father long protect the un- 
fortunate Demetrius from exile and confiscation ; 
his abject submission moved the pity and con- 
tempt of the sultan ; his followers were trans- 
planted to Constantinople ; and his poverty was 
alleviated by a pension of fifty thousand aspers, 
till a monastic habit and a tardy death released 
Pal^eologus from an earthly master. It is not 
easy to pronounce whether the servitude of De- 
metrius, or the exile of his brother Thomas, 
be the most inglorious. On the conquest of the 
Morea, the despot escaped to Corfu, and from 
thence to Italy, with some naked adherents : his 
name, his sufferings, and the head of the apostle 
St. Andrew, entitled him to the hospitality of 
the Vatican ; and his misery was prolonged by a 
pension of six thousand ducats from the pope 
and cardinals. His two sons, Andrew and 
Manuel, were educated in Italy ; but the eldest, 
contemptible to his enemies and burthensome to 
Ms friends, was degraded by the baseness of his 
life and marriage. A title was his sole inherit- 
ance ; and that inheritance he successively sold 
to the kings of France and Arragon.^^ During 
his transient prosperity, Charles the Eighth was 
ambitious of joining the empire of the East with 
the kingdom of Naples: in a public festival, he 
assumed the appellation and the puiqde of Au^ 
gmtiis: the Greeks rejoiced, and the Ottoman 
already trembled, at the approach of the French 
chivalry. ]\JanueI Palmologus, the second son, 
was tempted to revisit his native country : his 
return might bo grateful, and could not be 
dangerous, to the Porte : he was maintained at 
Constantinople in safety and ease; and an ho- 
nourable train of Christians and Moslems at- 
tended him to the grave. If there be some 
animals of so generous a nature that they refuse 
to propagate in a domestic state, the last of the 
Imperial race must be ascribed to an inferior 
kind: he accepted from the sultan’s liberality 
two beautiful females ; and his surviving son was 
lost in the habit and religion of a Turkish slave. 

tom. B. p. 72. and for the province, p. 53—90.). Its prosperity and 
ttade are perpetually dishirbed by the factious quarrels of two ados of 
Janissaries, in one of which 30,000 Lazi are commonly enrolled {Md- 
moires de Tott, tom. iii. p. 16, 17.). 


i-hc p, 

p, i&d) 


ascribes to the modern city fi0,000 inhabitants. This accotmt 


- — v.) relates the 

and reception of the despot Thomas at Rome (A.X). 1461, 

9t & aa act dated A. D. 1494, Sept. 6. and lately tmwsmitted from 
^ aecMves of the Capitol to the roym library of Paris, the despot An- 
Palseqlogus,Tesenringthe Morea, and sUmtlating some private 
coimiy# td Charles VHI . king of fcmee, dw empim of 
and Trebizond (Spondanus, A. D. 1495, No. M. 
dw dift rAcad^mie dea Znscriptidasj, tom, xvB, 


The importance of Constantinople 
was felt and magnified in its loss: of Europe, 

the pontificate of Nicholas the Fifth, - 

how'ever peaceful and properous, was dishonoured 
by the fall of the Eastern empire ; and the grief 
and terror of the Latins revived, or seemed to 
revive, the old enthusiasm of the crusades. In 
one of the most distant countries of the West, 
Philip duke of Burgundy entertained, at Lisle 
in Flanders, an assembly of his nobles; and the 
pompous pageants of the feast w'cre skilfully 
adapted to their fancy and feelings. ^>3 In the 
midst of the banquet, a gigantic Saracen entered 
the hall, leading a fictitious elephant, with a 
castle on liis back : a matron in a mourning 
robe, the symbol of religion, was seen to issue 
jfrom the castle; she deplored her oppression, 
and accused the slowness of her champions : the 
principal herald of the golden fleece advanced, 
liearing on his fist a live pheasant, xvhich, accord- 
ing to the rites of chivalry, he presented to the 
duke. At this extraordinary summons, Philip, 
a wise and aged prince, engaged his person and 
powers in the holy war against the Turks : his 
example was imitated Ihy the barons and knights 
of the assembly ; they swore to God, the Virgin, 
the ladies, and the pheasant; and their particular 
vows w'ere not less extravagant than the general * 
sanction of their oath. But the performance 
was made to depend on some future and foreign 
contingency ; and during twelve years, till the 
last hour of his life, the duke of Burgundy 
might be scrupulously, and perhaps sincerely, 
on the eve of his departure. Plad every breast 
glowed with the same ardour ; had the union of 
the Christians coiTCsponded with their bravery ; 
had every country, from Sweden 9^ to Naples, 
supplied a just proportion of cavalry and in- 
fantry, of men and money, it is indeed probable 
that Constantinople would have been delivered, 
and that the Turks might have been chased be 
yond the Plellespont or the Euphrates. But 
the secretary of the emperor, wlio composed 
every epistle, and attended every meeting, iEneas 
Sylvius, 9® a statesman and orator, describes from 
his own experience the repugnant state and 
spirit of Christendom. “ It is a body,” says lie, 

“ without an head ; a republic without laws or 
‘‘ magistrates. The pope and the emperor may 
“ shine as lofty titles, as splendid images; but 
“ thei^ are unable to command, and none arc 
willing to obey : every state lias a separate 
prince, and eveiy prince has a separate interest. 
What eloquence could unite so many discord- 
“ ant and hostile powers under the same stand- 
ard ? Could they be assembled in arms, who 
« would dare to assume the office of general ? 

« What order could be maintained? — what 

t). 539—578.) has Bestowed a dissertation on this national title, of 
which he had obtained a copy fronn Rome. 

92 See Rhilippe de Coniines (l. vii. c. 14.), who reckons with plea- 


re LUC Huiuut'r or wrecKs wno wore prepareu To rise, sixty miles of 
easy navigation, eighteen days’ murney from Valona to Constanti- 
nople, &c. On this occasion the Turkish empire was saved by the 
policy of Venice. ■ j '* 

original feast in Olivier tie la lifarche (Meinoires, part. i. 
C.29, 30.), with the abstract and observations of M-de Ste. Falava 
(Mdmoires stir la Chevalerie, tom. ii. part. iii. p. 182— 185,). The 
peacock and the pheasant were distinguished as royal birds. 

i? Yasfowna hj an actual enumeration, that tiweden, Gothland, 
and Finland, contained 1,800,000 fighting men, and consequently 
were far more populous than at present. ^ ^ 

93 In the year 1454, Spondanus has given from liEneas Sylvius, a 
■new of the state of Europe, enriched with his own observations. 
That valuable annalist, and the Italian Muratori, will continue the 
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** military discipline? Who would underttike 
“ to feed such an enormous multitude ? Who 
** would understand their various languages, or 
direct their stranger and incompatihle man- 
“ ners? What mortal could reconcile the En- 
glish with the French, Genoa with Arragon, 
the Germans with the natives of Hungary and 
“ Bohemia? If a small number enlisted in the 
“ holy war, they must be overthrown by the 
“ inhdels ; if many, by their own weight and 
“ confusion.” Yet the same JEneas, when he 
was raised to the papal throne, under the name 
of Pius the Second, devoted his life to the pro- 
secution of the Turkish war. In the council of 
Mantua he excited some sparks of a false or 
feeble enthusiasm ; but when the pontiff appeared 
at Ancona, to embark in person with the troops, 
engagements vanished in excuses j; a precise day 
was adjourned to an indefinite term; and his 
effective army consisted of some German pil- 
grims, whom he was obliged to disband with 
indulgences and alms. Regardless of futurity, 
his successors and the powers of Italy were in- 
volved in the schemes present and domestic 
ambition ; and the distance or proximity of each 
object determined, in their eyes, its apparent 
magnitude. A more enlarged view of their in- 
terest would have taught them to maintain a 
defensive and naval war against the common 
enemy ; and the support of Scanderbeg and his 
brave Albanians might have prevented the sub- 
sequent invasion of the kingdom of Naples. The 
siege and sack of Otranto by the Turks diffused 
a general consternation ; and pope Sixtus was 
preparing to fly beyond the Alps, when the storm 
Death of instantly dispelled by the death 

Mahomet II. of Mahomet the Second, in the fifty- 
j{fay 3 .or’ first year of his age.^^6 His lofty 
July 2. genius aspired to the conquest of 
Italy ; he was possessed of a strong city and a 
capacious harbour; and the same reign might 
have been decorated xvith the trophies of the 
New and the Ancient Rome.^7 


CHAP. LXIX. 

State of Borne from the Twelfth Century* — Tem- 
poral Dominion of the Popes. — Seditions of the 
City. — Political Heresy of Arnold of Brescia. 
— Restoration of the Republic. The Senators. 

-—Pride of the Romans. — Their Wars, — They 
are deprived of the Election a7id Presence of 
the Popesi who retire to Avignon. — The Ju- 

96 Besides the two annalists, the reader may consvxlt Giannone 
(Xstoria Civile, tom. iii. p. 4'l9--455.) for the Turkish invasion of the 
kingdom of Naples. For the reign and conquests of Mahomet II. 
I have occasionally used the Memorie Istoriche de Monarch! Otto- 
snanni di Giovanm Sagi'edo (Venezia, 1677, in 4to.). In peace and 
•war, the Turks have ever engaged the attention of the republic of 
Venice. All her despatches and archives were open to a procurator 
of St. Mark, and Sagredo is not contemptible either in sense or style. 
Yet he too bitterly hates the infidels ; he is ignorant of their language 
and manners ; and his narrative, which allows only seventy pages to 
Mahomet II. (p. 69-140.), becomes more copious and authentic as 
he approaches the years 1640 and 1644, tlie term of the historic 
labours of John Sa^^edo. 

97 As I am now taking an everlasting farewell of the Greek empire, 
1 shall briefly mention the great collection of Byzantine writers, 
■whose names and testimonies have been successively repeated in this 
work. The Greek presses of Aldus and tlie Italians ivere confined to 
the classics of a better age : and the first rude editions of I’rocopius, 
Agathias, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c. were published by the learned dili- 
gence of the Germans. The whole i^zantine series (xxsvi volumes 
m foUo) has gradually issued (A. D. IG48, &c.) from the royal press of 


hUee. — Noble Families of Rome. — Feud of 

tJie Cohnna a7id Ursini, 

In the first ages of the decline and state and 
fall of the Roman empire, our eye orSef* 
is invariably fixed on the royal a.d. uoo-.i500. 
city, which had given laws to the fairest portion 
of the globe. We contemplate her fortunes, at 
first with admiration, at length with pity, always 
with attention ; and when that attention is di- 
verted from the capital to the provinces, they are 
considered as so many branches whicli have lieen 
successively severed from the Imperial trunk. 
The foundation of a second Rome on the 
shores of the Bosphorus has compelled the his- 
torian to follow the successors of Constantine ; 
and our curiosity has been tempted to visit the 
most remote countries of Europe and A.sia, to 
explore the causes and the authors of the long 
decay of the Byzantine monarchy. By the con- 
quest of Justinian, we have been recalled to the 
banks of the Tyber, to the deliverance of the 
ancient metropolis ; but that deliverance was a 
change, or perhaps an aggravation, of servitude. 
Rome had been already stripped of her trophies, 
her gods, and her Caesars ; nor was the Gothic 
dominion more inglorious and oppressive than 
the tyranny of the Greeks. In the eighth cen- 
tury of the Christian asra, a religious quarrel, 
the worship of images, provoked the Romans to 
assert their independence : their bishop became 
the temporal, as well as the spiritual, father of a 
free people; and of the Western empire, wliich 
was restored by Charlemagne, the title and 
image still decorate the singular constitution of 
modern Germany. The name of Rome must 
yet command our involuntary respect : the cli- 
mate (whatsoever may be its influence) was no 
longer the same : t the purity of blood had been 
contaminated through a thousand channels ; but 
the venerable aspect of her ruins, and the me- 
mory of past greatness, rekindled a spark of the 
national character. The darkness of the middle 
ages exhibits some scenes not unworthy of our 
notice. Nor shall I dismiss the present work 
till I have reviewed the state and revolutions of 
the Roman city, which acquiesced under the 
absolute dominion of the popes, about the same 
time that Constantinople was enslaved by the 
Turkish arms. 

In the beginning of the twelfth French 
century, s the ajra of the first cru- andGmnm 
sade, Rome was revered by the 
Latins, as the metropolis of the 
world, as the throne of the pope and the em- 
peror, w'ho, from the eternal city, derived their 
title, their honours, and the right or exercise of 

the Lemvre, ■with some collateral aid from Rome and I^eiirsic ; bid 
the Venetian edition (A. D. 1729), though cheaper and more copious. 
Is not less inferior in correctness than in magnificence to that ot 
Paris. The merits of the French editors are various ; but the value 
of Anna Comnena, Cinnamus, Villehardouin, &c. is enhanced by the 
historical notes of Charles du Presne du Cange. His supplemental 
■works, the Greek Glossary, the Constantinopolis Christiana, the Fa- 
mili® Byzantinse, diffuse a steady light over the darkness of the Lo-wer 
Empire. 

1 The Abbd Dubos, -who, •with less genius than his successor Mon- 
tesquieu, has asserted and magnified the influence of climate, objects 
to himself the degeneracy of the Romans and Batavians. To the first 
of these examples he replies., 1. That the change is less real than ap- 
yiarent, and that the modern Romans prudentlv conceal in themselves 
the virtues of their ancestors. 2. That the a%:, the soil, and the climate 
of Rome have suffered a great and visible alteration (Il6flexions sur 
la Pofesie et sur la Peinture, part. ii. sect. 16.), 

2 The reader has been so long alisent from Rome, that I would 

advise him to recollect or review the xlixth chanter of thia 
History. * 

4 G 



ange. Gloss, media* et infira® Latinstat. tom. ■vi. p. 364, 
This hom^e was paid by kings to archliikliops, and 
them lords (bchroidt, tom. lii. p. 262.) ; and it was the 
of Rome, to coufotmd the marks of filial and of feudal 


temporal dominion. After so long an inter- 
ruption, it may not be useless to repeat that the 
successors of Charlemagne and the Othos were 
chosen beyond the Rhine in a national diet; 
liut that these princes were content with the 
humble names of kings of Germany and Italy, 
till they had passed the Alps and the Apennine, 
to si?ek their Imperial crown on the banks of the 
Tyber.-J At some distance from the city, their 
approach was saluted by a long procession of 
the clergy and people with palms and crosses ; 
and the terrific emblems of wolves and lions, of 
dragons and eagles, that Boated in the military 
banners, represented the departed legions and 
cohorts of the republic. The royal oath^ to 
maintain the liberties of Rome was thrice reite- 
rated, at the bridge, the gate, and on the stairs 
of the Vatican ; and the distribution of a cus- 
tomary donative feebly imitated the magnificence 
of the Hrst Ca'sars. In the church of St. Peter, 
the coronation w’as performed by his successor : 
tile voice of God was confounded with that of 
the people ; and the public consent was declared 
in the acclamations of, “ Long life and victory 
to our lord the pope I long life and victory to 
our lord the emperor I long life and victory to 
the Roman and Teutonic armies I ” The 
names of Cmsar and Augustus, the laws of 
Constantine and Justinian, the example of 
Charlemagne and Otho, established the supreme 
dominion of the emperors ; their title and image 
was engraved on the papal coins and their 
jurisdiction was marked by the sword of justice, 
which they delivered to the prsefect of the city. 
But every Roman prejudice %vas awakened by 
the name, the language, and the manners, of a 
barbarian lord. The Cossars of Saxony, or 
Franconia, were the chiefs of a feudal aristo- 
cracy ; nor could they exercise the discipline of 
civil and military povi'er, which alone secures 
the obedience of a distant people, impatient of 
servitude, though perliaps incapable of freedom. 
Once, and once only, in Ms life, each emperor, 
wdth an army of Teutonic vassals, descended 
from the Alps. I have de.scribed the peaceful 
order of his entry and coronation; but that 
order was commonly disturbed by the clamour 
and sedition of the Romans, who encountered 
their sovereign as a foreign invader : his depart- 
ure was always speedy, and often shameful ; 
and, in the absence of a long reign, his authority 
was insulted, and hi.s name was forgotten. The 
progre«:s of independence in Germany and Italy 
undermined the foundations of the Imperial 
sovereignty, and the triiiniph of the popes was 
the deliverance of Rome. 

. ker two sovereigns, the em- 

the popes in pei'or had precariously reigned by 
itome, right of conquest ; but the au- 

thority of the pope was founded on the soft, 
though more solid, basis of opinion and habit. 
The removal of a foreign infiuence restored and 

3 The cfWfflriaeon of the Gentian emperors at Rome, more especially 
Jn the xith centary, is best represented from the oiiginai momiments 
hy Murstori (Antiquitat. ItaJise Medii .£vi,tom.i. msS«etat.ii*p.d9, 
iee.}, and Cenni {Momiment. Bomhi. PontiiT. tom, }i. diss, vi.jp. 261.K 
ttjte latter of -whoro I oniy-fenow from tire eopitais eactmetof Sehmiit 

Allemwis, tm, hi. p. *55 

4 Bsiercitiai Romano et Teatonico f The latter vm both seen and 

Wte j fnt ftte'ftpewMK wi® no mtase ihait wmgni omhea. 

' A te fiie^es of ttepapSi edto* t«a. 8. 

He fi»d* wo raujre earl^ tiiiro lie 


endeared the shepherd to his flock. Instead of 
the arbitrary or venal nomination 
of a German court, the vicar of 
Christ was freely chosen by the college of car- 
dinals, most of whom were either natives or 
inhabitants of the city. The applause of the 
magistrates and people confinned his election ; 
and the ecclesiastical power that was obeyed in 
Sweden and Britain, had been ultimately derived 
from the suffrage of the Romans. The same 
suffrage gave a prince, as well as a pontilF, to 
the capital. It was universally believed, that 
Constantine had invested the popes with the 
temporal dominion of Rome ; and tlie boldest 
civilians, the most profane sceptics, were sati.sfiod 
with disputing the right of tiie emperor and the 
validity of his gift. The truth of the fact, the 
authenticity of his donation, was deeply rooted 
in the ignorance and tradition of four centuries ; 
and the fabulous origin was lost in the real and 
permanent effects. The name of Dominun or 
Lord was inscribed on the coin of the bishops : 
their tide was acknowledged by ac- 
clamations and oaths #f allegiance, 
and with the free, or reluctant, consent of the 
German Caesars, they had long exercised a su- 
preme or subordinate jurisdiction over the city 
and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the 
popes, which gratified the prejudices, was not 
incompatible with the liberties, of Rome ; and 
a more critical enquiry would have revealed a 
still nobler source of their power, the gratitude 
of a nation, whom they had rescued from the 
heresy and oppression of the Greek tyrant. In 
an age of superstition, it should seem that the 
union of the royal and sacerdotal characters 
W'ould mutually fortify each other; and that 
the keys of Paradise would be the surest pledge 
of earthly obedience. The sanctity of the 
office might indeed be degraded by the personal 
vices of the man. But the scandals 
of the tenth century were obliterated 
by the austere and more dangerous virtues of 
Gregory the Seventh and his successors ; and in 
the ambitious contests which they maintained 
for the rights of the church, their sufferings or 
their success must equally tend to increase the 
popular veneration. They sometimes wandered 
in poverty and exile, the victims of persecution ; 
and the apostolic zeal with which they offered 
themselves to martyrdom, must engage the 
favour and sympathy of every Catholic breast. 
And sometimes, thundering from the Vati- 
can, they created, judged, and deposed the 
kings of the world; nor could the proudest 
Roman be disgraced by submitting to a priest, 
whose feet were kissed, and whose stirrup was 
held, by the successors of Charlemagne.^ Even 
the temporal interest of the city should have 
protected in peace and honour the residence of 
the popes; from whence a vain and 
lazy people derived the greatest part 

«00: fifty are still extant from Leo III. to Leo IX. with addition of 
the reigning emperor ; none remain of Gregory VII. or Urban II. ; 
hut in those of Paschal II. he seems to have renouncetl this badge of 
dependence. 

6 See Ducange 
365. Staot 
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' of their subsistence and riches. The fixed reve- 

nue of the popes ■vvas probably impaired : many 
of the old patrimonial estates, both in Italy and 
the provinces, had been invaded by sacrilegious 
hands; nor could the loss be compensated by 
the claim, rather than the possession, of the more 
ample gifts of Pepin and his descendants. But 
the Vatican and Capitol were nourished by the 
incessant and increasing swarms of pilgrims and 
suppliants : the pale of Christianity was en- 
larged, and the pope and cardinals were over- 
whelmed by the judgment of ecclesiastical and 
secular causes. A new jurisprudence had esta- 
blished in the Latin church the right and prac- 
tice of appeals;? and from the North and West, 
the bishops and abbots w'ere invited or summoned 
to solicit, to complain, to accuse, or to justify, 
before the threshold of the apostles. A rare 
prodigy is once recoi'ded, that two horses, be- 
longing to the archbishops of Mentz and Cologne, 
repassed the Alps, yet laden with gold and sil- 
ver; 8 but it was soon understood, that the suc- 
cess, both of the pilgrims and clients, depended 
much less on the justice of their cause than on 
the value of their ofiering. The wealth and 
piety of these strangers were ostentatiously dis- 
played ; and their expenses, sacred or profane, 
circulated in various channels for the emolument 
of the Romans. 

Inconstancy of powerful motives should 

superstition, jjave firmly attached the voluntary 
and pious obedience of the Roman people to 
their spiritual and temporal father. But the 
I operation of prejudice and interest is often dis- 

turbed by the sallies of ungovernable passion. 
The Indian who fells the tree, that he may 
gather the fruit, ^ and the Arab who plundem 
tile caravans of commerce, are actuated by the 
same impulse of savage nature, which over- 
looks the future in the present, and reiinqui.shes 
for momentary rapine the long and secure pos- 
session of the most important blessings. And it 
was thus, that the shrine of St. Peter w^as pro- 
faned by the thoughtless Romans ; who pillaged 
the offerings, and wounded the pilgrims, without 
computing the number and value of similar 
visits, which they prevented by their inhospitable 
sacrilege. Even the influence of superstition is 
fiuctiiatingand precarious: and the slave, whose 
reason is subdued, will often be delivered by his 
avarice or pride. A credulous devotion for the 
fables and oracles of the priesthood, most power- 
fully acts on the mind of a barbarian ; yet such 
a mind is the least capable of preferring imagin- 
ation to sense, of sacrificing to a distant motive, 
to an invisible, perhaps an ideal, object, the ap- 
petites and interests of the present w'orld. In i 
the vigour of health and youth, his practice j 

7 The appeals from all the churches to the Roman pontiff are de- 
iplored by the zeal of St. Bernard (de Consideratione, 1. iii. tom. ii. 
p. 431—442. edit. Malnllon, Venet. 1750) and the Judgment of Fleury 
flMscours sur 1‘Bist. Eccl&siastique, iv. et vii.). Bvtt the saint, who be- 
liered in the false decretals, condemns only the abuse of these apjwals ; 
the more exilightened historian investigates the origin, and rejects the 
principles, of this new jurisprudence. 

8 Gernoanici - - - - summarii non levatis sarcinis onusti nihilo- 

minus repatriant inviti. Nova res ! quanclo hactemts aurum Roma i 
refudit. ? Et nunc Romanorum consilio id usurpatum non credimus j 
(Bernard do Consideratione, 1. iii. c. 3. p. 4.37.). The first words of ! 
the passage are obscure, and probably corrupt. - . i 

9 fliiand les sauvages de la Louisiane veulent avoir tlu fifuit, ils ' 
coupmt Tturbre au pied et cueilient le fruit. \''oila le gouvemement 
despotique (Esprit des I.oix, 1. v. c. 15.) ; and passion and ignorance ' 
are always despotic. 

. . 10 In a free conversation with his countryman Adrian I v- Jolm of 
Salisbuiy accusea the avarice of the pope and clergy ; Provinciaruin ■ 


I will perpetually contradict Ins belief; till the 
pressure of age, or sickness, or calamity, awakens 
his terrors, and compels him to satisfy the 
double debt of piety and remorse. I have al- 
ready observed, that the modern times of re- 
ligious indifference are the most favourable to 
the peace and security of the clergy. Under 
the reign of superstition, they had much to hope 
from the ignorance, and much to fear from 
the violence, of mankind. The wealth, wliose 
constant increase must have rendered them the 
sole proprietors of the earth, was alternately be- 
stowed by the repentant father and plundered 
by the rapacious son : their persons were adored 
or violated ; and the same idol, by the hands of 
the same votaries, was placed on the altar, or 
trampled in the dust. In the feudal „ 
system of Europe, arms were the Rome against 
title of distinction and the measure 
of allegiance ; and amidst their tumult, the still 
voice of law and reason was seldom heard or 
obeyed. The turbulent Romans disdained the 
yoke, and insulted the impotence, of their 
bishop ; nor would his education or character 
allow him to exercise, -with decency or effect, 
the power of the sword. The motives of his 
election and the frailties of his life w^ere exposed 
to their familiar observation ; and proximity 
must dimmish the reverence, which his name 
and his decrees impressed on a barbarous world. 
This difference has not escaped the notice of 
our philosophic historian : “ Though the name 
“ and authority of the court of Rome w'ere so 
terrible in the remote countries of Europe, 
W’hich were sunk in profound ignorance, and 
“ were entirely unacquainted with its character 
“ and conduct, the pope was so little revered at 
“ home, that his inveterate enemies surrounded 
“ the gates of Rome itself, and even controlled 
‘‘ his government in that city ; and the ambas- 
sadors, who, from a distant extremity of Eu- 
rope, carried to him the humble, or rather 
“ abject, submissions of the greatest potentate 
“ of the age, found the utmost difficulty to 
“ make their way to Iiim, and to thrown tliem- 
“ selves at his feet.” It 

Since the primitive times, the 
wealth of the popes was exposed 
to envy, their power to opposition, 
and their persons to violence. But the long 
hostility of the mitre and the crown increased 
the numbers, and inflamed the passions, of their 
enemies. The deadly factions of the Guelphs 
and Ghibelines, so fatal to Italy, could never be 
embraced with truth or constancy by the Ro- 
mans, the subjects and adversaries both of the 
bishop and emperor ; but their support was so- 
licited by both parties ; and they alternately 

deripiunt sTwlia, ac si thesauros Croesi studeant repaxare. Sed reote 
cum eis amt Altissimus, quoniam et ipsi aliis et saepe vilissiinis ho- 
minibus tmti sunt in direptionem (de Nugis Curialium, 1. vi. c. 24. 
p, 387.). In the next page, he blames the rashness and infidelity of 
the Romans, whom their bishops vainly strove to conciliate by gifts, 
instead of virtues. It is pity that this miscellaneous writer has not 
given us less morality and erudition, and more pictures of himself and 
tiie times. 

n Hume’s History of Eneland, vol. i. p. 419. The same writer 
has given us, from f itz-Stepben, a singular act of cnudtv per|>etrated 
on the clergy hy GeoilVey, tlie father of Henry II. When he was 
I** master ot ’Normandy, the chapter of Seez, prchumed, without bis 
** consent, to proceed to the election of a bishop i upon which be 
ordered all of them, ■with the bishop elect, to be castrated, and 
made all their testicles be brought him in a platter.” Of the xtaSn 
and danger they might justly complain; yet, since they had vowed 
chastity, he deprived them of a superliuous treasure. 
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displayed in their banners the keys of St Peter 
and the German eagle. Gregory the Seventh, 
who may be adored or detested as the founder 
of the papal monarchy, was driven from Rome, 
and died in exile at Salerno. Six and thirty of 
his successors, till their retreat to Avignon, 
maintained an unequal contest with the Romans: 
their age and dignity were often violated ; and 
the churches, in the solemn rites of religion, 
were polluted with sedition and murder. A 
repetition ^3 of such capricious brutality, without 
connection or design, w^ould be tedious and dis- 
gusting ; and I shall content myself with some 
events^'of the twelfth centurj^ which represent 
Paschal IT. popes and the city. 

A.i>fwj 9 ~rii 8 . On Holy Thursday, while Paschal 
officiated before the altar, he was interrupted by 
the clamours of the multitude, who imperiously 
demanded the confirmation of a favourite magis- 
trate. His silence exasperated their fury ; his 
pious refusal to mingle the aSairs of earth and 
heaven was encountered with menaces aijd oaths, 
that he should be the cause and the witness of 
the public ruin. During the festival of Easter, 
while the bishop and the clergy, barefoot and 
in procession, visited the tombs of the martyrs, 
they were twice assaulted, at the bridge of St. 
Angelo, and before the Capitol, with volleys of 
stones and darts. The houses of his adherents 
were levelled with the ground : Paschal escaped 
with difficulty and danger : he levied an army 
in the patrimony of St. Peter ; and his last days 
were embittered by suffering and inflicting the 
Getasiasir. Calamities of civil war. The scenes 
A.o. nib, 1119. that followed the election of his 
successor, Gelasius the Second, were still more 
scandalous to the church and cily. Cencio 
Frangipani, a potent and factious baron, burst 
into the assembly furious and in arms : the car- 
dinals were stripped, beaten, and trampled under 
foot ; and he seized, without pity or respect, the 
vicar of Christ by the throat. Gelasius was 
dragged by his hair along the ground, buffeted 
with blows, wounded with spurs, and bound 
with an iron chain in the house of his brutal 
tyrant. An insurrection of the people delivered 
their bishop ; the rival families opposed the vio- 
lence of the Frangipani ; and Cencio, who sued 
for pardon, repented of the failure, rather than 
of the guilt, of his enterprise. Not many days 
had elapsed, when the pope was again assaulted 
at the altar. While his friends and enemies 
were engaged in a bloody contest, he escaped 
in his sacerdotal garments. In this unworthy 
flight, which excited the compassion of the Ro- 
man matrons, his attendants were scattered or 
unhorsed ; and, in the fields behind the church 
of St. Peter, his successor was found alone 
and half dead with fear and fatigue. Shaking 
the dust from his feet, the apostle withdrew 

IS From Leo IX. and Gre^ry VII. an authentic and contemporary 
series of Uje lives of the ^wpes by the cardinal of Arragon, Pandul- 
phus Pisanua, Bernard Guido, &c. is inserted in the Italian Historians 
of Muxatori {torn. iil. part. i. p. 277—685.), and has been always before 

a ieyes..,,' ^ • 

5 The dates of years in the margin, may throoahout this Chapter 
be understood as tacit references to the Annals of Muratori, my ordi- 
nary and excellent fnude. He uses, and indeed quotes, with the fi'ee- 
dwsn of a master, Ms great Collection of the Italian Historians in 
xxvifl volumes ; aond as that treasure is in my library, I have Utougbt 
it an amuBauent, if xiot a duty, to consult the origin^. 

14 I cannot w&ain from transcribing the hi^-colonred words cf 
Pandnlphns Jtsanus {p. 384.) : Hoc audiens inimicus pacis atque tur- 
bator jam fhtusCentius Frajapane, more draconis imjnsaissitqi fiibi- 
jans, et ah imis pectoribus traliens loixga suspiria, accinctus retro giadio 


from a city in which his dignity was insulted 
and his person was endangered ; and the vanity 
of sacerdotal ambition is revealed in the invo- 
luntary confession, that one emperor w'as more 
tolerable than twenty. These Lucius n. 
examples might suffice ; but I can- 

not forget the suffeiings of tw-o 

pontiffs of the same age, the second and third of 
the name of Lucius. The former, as lie ascended 
in battle array to assault the Capitol, was struck 
on the temple by a stone, and expired in u few 
days. The latter was severely wounded in the 
persons of his servants. In a civil commotion, 
several of his priests had been made prisoners ; 
and the inhuman Romans, reserving one as a 
guide for his brethren, put out their eyes, 
crowned them wdth ludicrous mitres, mounted 
them on asses with their faces to the tail, and 
extorted an oath, tliat, in this wretched con- 
dition, they should offer themselves as a lesson 
to the head of the church. Hope or fear, las- 
situde or remorse, the characters of the men, 
and the circumstances of the times, might some- 
times obtain an interval of peace and obedience; 
and the pope was restored with joyful accla- 
mations to the Lateran or Vatican, from whence 
he had been driven with threats and violence* 
But the root of mischief was deep and perennial; 
and a momentary calm w^as preceded and fol- 
lowed by such tempests as had almost sunk the 
bark of St. Peter. Rome continually presented 
the aspect of war and discord: the churches 
and palaces were fortified and assaulted by the 
factions and families ; and, after giving peace to 
Europe, Cal istus the Second alone caiistusir. 
had resolution and power to pro- 
Mbit the use of private arms in the A.n. iiso-uis, 
metropolis. Among the nations who revered 
the apostolic throne, the tumults of Rome pro- 
voked a general indignation ; and, in a letter to 
his disciple Eugenius the Third, St. Bernard, 
with the sharpness of his wit and zeal, has stig- 
matised the vices of the rebellious people, 

“ Who is ignorant,” says the monk 
of Clairvaux, of the vanity and tbe Komans 
“ arrogance of the Romans ? a na- 
“ tion nursed in sedition, cruel, untractable, and 
“ scorning to obey, unless they are too feeble 
“ to resist. When they promise to serve, they 
“ aspire to reign ; if they swear allegiance, they 
“ watch the opportunity of revolt ; yet they 
vent their discontent in loud clamours if your 
doors, or your counsels, are shut against 
“ them. Dexterous in miscliief, they have never 
learnt the science of doing good. Odious to 
“ eai'th and heaven, impious to God, seditious 
‘‘ among themselves, jealous of their neighbours, 
“ inhuman to strangers, they love no one, by 
** no one are they beloved ; and while they wush 
to inspire fear, they live in base and continual 

sine more cucurrit, valvas ac fores confregit. Ecclesiam furibunclus 
intxoiit, inde custode renioto p^ipam per gubmi acceiiit, distraxit, 
pugnis calclbusque jiercussit, et tawmam brutuin animal intra iimen 
ecclesia* anriter calcaribus cruentavjt I et latro tanturn dominum per 
capillos et brachia, Jesd bono interim donniente.detraxitj ad domum 
usque deduxit, inibi catenavit et inclusit. 

15 Ego coram Deo et ecclesifi dico, si unqnara possibilc esset, 
maj^^ unnm imi»eratorem quam tot dominos (Vit. Golas. II, 

16 Quid tarn notum seculis quam protervia et cervjcositas Roma- 
norura? Gens insueta paci, tumultui assueta, gens iinraitis et in 
tractabilis usque adhuc, sulkU nescia, nisi cum non valet resistere 
(de Considerat. 1. iv. c- 2- p. 441.). The saint takes breath, and then 
begins again ; Hi, invisi terraj et coelo, utrique injecexe majius, &c. 
(p. 443.). 
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« apprehension. They will not submit; they 
know not how to govern ; faithless to their sn- 
“ periors, intolerable to their equals, ungrateful 
to their benefactors, and alike impudent in 
their demands and their refusals. Lofty in 
promise, poor in execution: adulation and 
calumny, perfidy and treason, are the familiar 
“ arts of their policy.” Surely this dark por- 
trait is not coloured by the pencil of Christian 
charity ; 7 yet the features, however harsh and 
ugly, express a lively resemblance of the Romans 
of the twelfth century, is 

^Political he- The Jews had rejected the Christ 
when he appeared among them in a 
A.n. 1140. qdebeian character ; and the Romans 
might plead their ignorance of his vicar when he 
assumed the pomp and pride of a temporal sove- 
reign. In the busy age of the crusades, some 
s^iarks of curiosity and reason were rekindled 
in the Western world ; the heresy of Bulgaria, 
the Fauliciaii sect, w-as successfully transplanted 
into the soil of Italy and France ; the Gnostic 
visions were mingled with the simplicity of the 
G ospel ; and the enemies of the clergy reconciled 
their passions with their conscience, the desire 
of freedom with the profession of piety, The 
trumpet of Roman liberty was first sounded by 
Arnold of Brescia, 20 whose promotion in the 
church was confined to the lowest rank, and 
w^ho wore the monastic habit rather as a garb of 
poverty than as an uniform of obedience. His 
adversaries could not deny the wit and eloquence 
wiiich they severely felt: they confess with re- 
luctance the specious purity of his morals ; and 
his errors w’ere recommended to the public by a 
mixture of important and beneficial truths. In 
his theological studies, he had been the disciple 
of the famous and unfortunate Abelard , 21 who 
w'as likewise involved in the suspicion of heresy: 
but the lover of Eloisa was of a soft and flexible 
nature ; and Ms ecclesiastic judges were edified 
and disarmed by the humility of his repentance. 
From this master, Arnold most probably im- 
bibed some metaphysical definitions of the Tri- 
nity, repugnant to the taste of the times ; his 
ideas of baptism and the eucharist are loosely 
censured ; but a ‘poliimal heresy w'as the source 
of his fame and misfortunes. Pie presumed to 
quote the declaration of Christ, that his kingdom 
is not of this world : he boldly maintained, that 
the sword and the sceptre were intrusted to tlie 
civil magistrate; that temporal honours and 
possessions w'ere lawfully vested in secular per- 
sons ; that the abbots, the bishops, and the pope 

17 As a Roman citizen, Petrarch takes leave to observe, that IJer- 
nard, though a saint, was a man ; that he might be provoked by re- 
sentment, and possibly repent of his hasty passion, &c. (Memoires sur 
la Vie de P<?trarque, tom. i. p. 330.). 

18 Baronins, in his index to the xiith volume of his Annals, has 
found a fair and easy excuse. He makes two heads, of Romani Catho~ 
lun, and hchmnniki ; to the former he apidies all tlie good, to tire latter 
all the evil, that is told of the city. 

lt> The heresies of the xiith century may be found in Mosheim (In- 
ptitut. Hist. ISccles. p. 419— IS".), who entertains a favourable opinion 
of Aniold of Brescia. In the livth chapter, I have described tlie sect 
of the Paulicians, and followed their migration from Armenia to 
I'hrace and Bulgaria, Italy and France. 

iiO The original pictures of Arnold of Brescia are drawn by Otho, 
bishop of Frihingen (Citron. 1. vii. c. 51. tie Hestis Fredericil, Ui. 
c. 27. 1. ii. c. 21.), and in the iiid book of the Ligurinu.s, a poem of 
(iutither, who iknirished A. I). 12U0, in the monastery of Paris near 
Basil (P’ahric. Bibliot. Latin. JMed. et Infima; /Etatis, tom. iii. p. 174, 
173.). The long passage that relates to Arnold, is produced by Gull- 
liman (de Rebus Helveticis, 1. iii. c. 5. p. 108.). 

21 The wicked wit of Bayle wa.s amused in composing, with much 
levity and learning, the articles of Anui.A«n, Foi;i.«ubs, Hbi-Oisb, in 
hi.s Djctionnaire tiritique- The dispute of Abelard and St. Bernard, 
of scholastic and positive divinity, is well understood by Mosheim 
flnsUtui. Hist. Bccles. p. 4T2-415.). 


himself, must renounce either their state or their 
salvation; and that after the loss of their re- 
venues, the voluntary tithes and oblations of the 
faithful would suffice, not indeed for luxury and 
avarice, but for a frugal life in the exercise of 
spiritual labours. Dming a short time, the 
preacher was revered as a patriot ; and the dis- 
content, or revolt, of Brescia against her bishop, 
was the first fruits of his dangerous lessons. But 
the favour of the people is less permanent than 
the resentment of the priest ; and after the heresy 
of Aniold had been condemned by Innocent tlie 
SecQnd,22 in the general council of the Lateran, 
the magistrates themselves were urged by pre- 
judice and fear to execute the sentence of tiie 
church* Italy could no longer afford a refuge ; 
and the disciple of Abelard escaped beyond tlie 
Alps, till he found a safe and hospitable shelter 
in Zurich, now the first of the Swiss cantons. 
From a Roman station, ^3 a royal villa, a chapter 
of noble virgins, Zurich had gradually increased 
to a free and flourishing city ; where the appeals 
of the Milanese were sometimes tried by the 
Imperial commissaries. In an age less ripe 
for reformation, the precursor of Zuinglius was 
heard with applause : a brave and simple people 
imbibed, and long retmned, the colour of his 
opinions; and his art, or merit, seduced the 
bishop of Con.stance, and even the pope’s legate, 
who forgot, for his sake, the interest of their 
master and their order. Their tardy zeal was 
quickened by the fierce exhortations of St. Ber- 
nard ; 25 and the enemy of the church w’as driven 
by persecution to the desperate measure of erect- 
ing his standard in Rome itself^ in the face of 
the successor of St. Peter. 

Yet tlie courage of Arnold was He exhorts tha 
not devoid of discretion: he was 5STth? 
protected, and had perhaps been in- 
vited, by the nobles and people; LiL^. 
and in the service of freedom, his eloquence 
thundered over the seven hills. Blending in the 
same discourse the texts of Livy and St. Paul, 
uniting the motives of gospel, and of classic, 
enthusiasm, he admonished the Romans, how 
strangely their patience and the vices of the 
clergy had degenerated from the primitive times 
of the church and the city. He exhorted them 
to assert the inalienable rights of men and 
Christians ; to restore the laws and magistrates 
of the republic; to respect the name of the 
emperor; but to confine their shepherd to the 
spiritual government of his flock. 26 Kor could 
his spiritual government escape the censure and 

22 • Damnatus ab illo 

Prcesule, qui numertKi vetituni conlingere nostros 

Nomen ab mnoaui ducit laudabile vita. 

We may applaud the dexb-rity and correctness of Ligurinus, who 
turns the impoetical name of Innocent 11- into a compliment. 

23 A Roman inscription of Statio '’I'uricejisi.s has been found at 
Zurich (ITAnville, Notice de lAncienne Gaule, p. 642~SI4.) ; but it 
is without sufficient warrant, that the city and canton have usurped, 
and even monopolised, the names of Tigurum and Pagus Tigurinus. 

24 Guillimaii (de Rebus Helveticis, 1. iii, c. 3. p. 106.) recapitulates 
the donation (A. D. 833) of the emperor I/ewLs the Pious to his daugh- 
ter the abbm Hildegardis. Curtiin nostram Turegum in tlucath A'la- 
marmise in pago Durgaugensi, with villages, woods, meadows, waters, 
slaves, churches, &c. a noble gift, Charles the Bald gave thejus mo- 
netae, the city was walled under Otho I., and the line of the bishop of 
Frisingen, • 

Nobile Turegum imiltarum copia revum, 
is rejreated with pleasure by the antiquaries of Zuriclr. 

25 Bernard, Epistol- cscv. cxcvi. torn. i. p. 187 — ISO. Amidst his 
invectives he drojis a precious acknowledgment, qui, utiniun quasn 
saiiae asset doclrinie quam districtm eat vitae. He owns that Arnold 
would be a valuable acquisition fcr the church. 

2G He advised tlie Romans, 

Consilils urmisque sua raodcTamina summa 
Arbiirio tractate suo : nil juris in hie re 
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control of the reformer; and the inferior clergy 
were taught by his lessons to resist the cardinals, 
•who had usurped a despotic command over the 
twenty-eight regions or parishes of Rome.®? 
The revolution was not accomplished without 
rapine and violence, the effusion of blood and 
the demolition of houses : the victorious faction 
was enriched with the spoils of the cler^ and 
the adverse nobles. Arnold of Brescia enjoyed, 
or deplored, the effects of his mission : his reign 
continued above ten years, while two popes, 
Innocent the Second and Anastasius the Fourth, 
either trembled in the Vatican, or wandered as 
exiles in the adjacent cities. They were suc- 
ceeded by a more vigorous and fortunate pontiff, 
Adrian the Fourth, the only Englishman w^ho 
has ascended the throne of St. Peter; and whose 
merit emerged from the mean condition of a 
monk, and almost a beggar, in the monastery of 
St. Alban’s. On the first provocation, of a car- 
dinal killed or wounded in the streets, he cast 
an interdict on the guilty people; and, from 
Christmas to Easter, Rome was deprived of the 
real or imaginary comforts of religious worship. 
The Romans had despised their temporal prince; 
they submitted with grief and terror to the cen- 
sures of their spiritual father: their guilt was 
expiated by penance, and the banishment of the 
seditious preacher was the price of their absolu- 
tion. But tiie revenge of Adrian was yet un- 
satisfied, and the approaching coronation of 
Frederic Barbarossa w'as fafcil to the bold re- 
former, who had offended, though not in an 
equal degree, the heads of the church and state* 
In their interview at Viterbo, the pope repre- 
sented to the emperor the furious ungovernable 
spirit of the Romans; the insults, the injuries, 
the fears, to wliich his person and his clergy 
were continually exposed ; and the ijernicious 
tendency of the heresy of Arnold, which must 
subvert the principles of civil, as well as eccle- 
siastical, subordination. I^rederic was convinced 
by these arguments, or tempted by the desire of 
the Imperial crown ; in the balance of ambition, 
tlie innocence or life of an individual is of small 
account; and their common enemy was sacri- 
ficed to a moment of political concord. After 
his retreat from Rome, Arnold had been pro- 
tected by the viscounts of Campania, from whom 
he was extorted by tlie pow'er of Cmsar : the 
piuffect of the city pronounced his sentence ; 
His execution. martyr of freedom was burnt 
D. 1 155. alive in the presence of a careless and 
ungrateful people ; and his ashes were cast into 
the Tyber, lest the heretics should collect and 

Fontifici summo, modicum concedere regi 

Suadebat popuio. Sic Iiesa stultus utraque 

Majestule. reuin eemiuce tie fecerat aulte. 

T^or Ls thepCKitiy of (iunthcr difRireni from the pro-se of Otho. 
eBaromtis (A.D. IM8,No.38,3SJ.i " *’ 


27 SeeBaromu* (A.D. IMS, No. 38, 39.5 from the Vatican MSS, 
Jfe loadhr condemns Arnold (A.JDi lldl, No, 3,), as the thther of the 
political heretics, whose intluonce thm hurt him in Frwee. 


28 The Ettglfeh reader may consult the Biographia Britannica, 
Amu AX IV. ; but our own writera have added nothing to tlie fame or 
merits of their countryman. 

W Besides the historian ami poet already quoted, the last adventures 
of Arnold are related by the biographer of AdriaalV. (Mturatoii, 
Script. Ilerum ItaL tom. iii. pars i. p- 441, 4424, 

31) Ducange {Gloss. J^tinilatis Merliai et Infims© JEtatis, Dbcar- 
CHOXEs, tom. ii. p. 7*2f>4 gives me a quotation from Rondus (decad. ii. 
L ii.) : Duo consuls ex nobilitate quotaimis fiebant, qui ad vetustum 


, .i!?<%M.,1iheeJassi<i method of, supplying ftom. reason or Amoy, the 

31 In tlje panci^ric of Berengarim {Maratcri, Script. Ew. Jtal* 
tom. S. pars i. p. 408-) a Roman js menUoned as cemshtis nattts In the 
b^iottuig of Uie xth century. Muraturi (dissert. v.fdUcovm in tine 


worship the relics of their master. 29 The clergy 
triumphed in his death : with his ashes, his sect 
was dispersed ; his memory still lived in the 
minds of the Romans. From his school they 
had probably derived a new article of faith, tliat 
the metropolis of the Catholic church is exempt 
from the penalties of excommunication and 
interdict. Their bishops might argue, that the 
supreme jurisdiction, wiiicli they exercised over 
kings and nations, more especially embraced the 
city and diocese of the prince of the apostles. 
But they preached to the winds, and the same 
principle that w'eakened the effect, must temper 
the abuse, of the thunders of the Vatican. 

The love of ancient freedom has 
encouraged a belief, that as early tim senate, 
as the tenth century, in their first 
struggles against tlie Saxon Othos, the com- 
monwealth was vindicated and restored by the 
seriate and people of Rome; that two consuls 
were annually elected among the nobles, and 
that ten or twelve plebeian magistrates revived 
the name and office of the tribunes of the com- 
mons. But this venei-able structure disappears 
before the light of criticism. In the darkness of 
the middle ages, the appellations of senators, of 
consuls, of the son.s of consuLs, may sometimes 
be discovered. 31 They were bestowed by the 
emperors, or assumed by the most powerful citi- 
zens, to denote their rank, their honour.s,3‘.i and 
perhaps the claim of a pure and patrician de- 
scent ; but they float on the surface, without a 
series or a substance, the titles of men, not the 
orders of government ; 33 and it is only from 
the year of Christ one thousand one hundred 
and forty-four, that the establishment of the 
senate is dated, as a glorious mra, in tiie acts of 
the city, A new constitution was hastily framed 
by private ambition or popular enthusiasm ; 
nor could Rome, in the twelfth century, pro- 
duce an antiquary to explain, or a legislator to 
restore, the harmony and proportions of the 
ancient model. The assembly of a free, of an 
armed, people, will ever speak in loud and 
weighty acclamations. But the regular distri- 
bution of tlie thirty-five tribes, the nice balance 
of the wealth and numbers of the centuries, the 
debates of the adverse orators, and the slow oper- 
ations of votes and ballots, could not easily be 
adapted by a blind multitude, ignorant of the 
arts, and insensible of the benefits, of legal 
government. It was proposed by Arnold to 
revive and discriminate the equestrian order; 
but what could be the motive or measure of 
such distinction ? 3 1 The pecuniary qualification 

years D52 and 9.56, Gratianus in Dei nomine consul et dux, Georgius 
consul et dux; and in lul.5, Uomanus, brother of Gre);ory VUI., 
proudly, but vaguely, styles himself consul et dux et omnium Ronia- 
nortim senator. 

32 As late as the xth century, the Greek emperors conferred on the 
dukes of \"enjce, Naples, Amalphi, &c. the title of iwraroi or consuls 
(see Chron. Sagomini, passim) ; and the .succes-sois of Charlemagne 
•would not abdicate any of their prerogative* But in genertd, the 
nam<»of nwwal and Jtviu/or, which maybe found among" the French 
and Germans, signify no more than count and lord {Signeur, Ducange, 
Glossar.), The monkish writers are often ambitious of tine classic 
Words. 

^3 The most ronstitutionat form, i.s a diploma of Otho III. (A.I). 
yuS), ConsuUbus senatus populiqtie Romani; but the act is probably 

S purious. At the coronation of Henry I, A. D. 1014, the historian 
ithmar (apud Muratori, dissert, xxiii.) describes him, a senatorihus 
duotiecim vallatum, quorum sex rasi liarlA, alii proIixA, mystice inco- 
debant cum bacuiis. The senate is mentioned in the pancuvric of 
Btjrcnearius (p. 406.). 

34 In ancient Rome, the equestrian order was not ranked with the 
stmafo and iieople as a third branch of the republic till the consulship 
ot Cicero, who assumes the merit of the establishment fl*lin. Hist. 
N atur. xxxiu. 3. Beaufort, Rdpublique Romaine, torn. i. p. 144— 
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of the knights must have been reduced to the 
poverty of the times: those times no longer 
required their civil fimctions of judges and 
farmers of the revenue ; and their primitive 
duty, their military service on horseback, was 
more nobly supplied by feudal ten ures and the 
spirit of chivalry. The jurisprudence of the 
republic was useless and unknown : the nations 
and families of Italy who lived under the Roman 
and barbaric laws were insensibly mingled in a 
common mass ; and some faint tradition, some 
imperfect fragments, preserved the memory of 
the Code and Pandects of Justinian, With their 
liberty the Romans might doubtless have 
restored the appellation and office of consuls ; 
had they not disdained a title so promiscuously 
adopted in the Italian cities, that it has finally 
settled on the humble station of the agents of 
commerce in a foreign land. But the rights of 
the tribunes, the formidable word that arrested 
the public counsels, suppose or must produce a 
legitimate democracy. The old patricians were 
the subjects, the modern barons the tyrants, of 
the state ; nor would the enemies of peace and 
order, who insulted the vicar of Christ, have 
long respected the unarmed sanctity of a ple- 
beian magistrate. 3 5 

■ . ^ , In the revolution of the twelfth 

century, wmich gave a new existence 
and mra to Rome, we may observe the real 
and important events that marked or confirmed 
her political independence. I. The Capitoline 
hill, one of her seven eminences, 36 is about four 
hundred yards in length, and two hundred in 
breadth. A fiight of an hundred steps led to the 
summit of the Tarpeian rock ; and far steeper 
was the ascent before the declivities had been 
smoothed and the precipices filled by the ruins 
of fallen edifices. From the earliest ages, the 
Capitol had been used as a temple in peace, a 
fortress in war: after the loss of the city, it 
maintained a siege against the victorious Gauls, 
and the sanctuary of empire was occupied, 
assaulted, and burnt, in the civil w^ars of Vitel- 
lius and Vespasian, 37 The temples of Jupiter 
and his kindred deities had crumbled into dust ; 
their place was supplied by monasteries and 
houses ; and the solid walls, the long and shelv- 
ing porticoes, w-ere decayed or ruined by the 
lapse of time. It was the first act of the Ro- 
mans, an act of freedom, to restore the strength, 
though not the beauty, of the Capitol ; to fortify 
the seat of their arms and counsels; and as 
often as they ascended the hill, the coldest 
minds must have glow'ed with the remembrance 
of their ancestors. II. The first Caesars had 

35 The republican plan of Arnold of Brescia is thus stated by Gun- 
therr ■ ■■■■ 

Quin etiara titulos urbis renovare vetustos ; 

Is’omine pleheio secernere nomen equestre, 

Jura tribunorum, sanctum reparare senatum, 

Et senio fosas niutasque reponert* Icj^es. 

Lapsa ruinosis, et adhuc pendentia runris 
Recklere priinscvo Capitoiia prisca nitori. 

But of these reformations, some were no more than ideas, others no 
more than words. . - 

3G After many disputes arnemg the antiquaries of Home, it seems 
determined, that the summit of the CaiiitoUne hill next Uie river is 
Strjetiy the Mons Taipeius, the Arx; and that on the other summit, 
the churcli and convent of Araceli, the barefoot friars of St. Francis, 
occupy the temple of Jupiter (NiU'dini, Koma Antica, 1. v» c. 11— 

Tacit. Illsf. iii. r.i), 70. , , ' 

38 This partition of the noblo and baser metals between the em- 
peror and senate, must however be adapted, not as a positive fact, 
out as the probable opinion of the best antiquaries (see the Science 
des M^dailW of the l*6re Jouberl, tom-ii. p. aOS— idll. in the im-* 
proved and scarce edition of tlie baron de ia XIaijtie). 


been invested with the exclusive 
coinage of the gold and silver; to 
the senate they abandoned the baser metal of 
bronze or copper the emblems and legends 
were inscribed on a more ample field by the ge- 
nius of flattery ; and the prince W’as relieved 
from the care of celebrating his owm virtues. 
The successors of Diocletian despised even the 
flattery of the senate : their royal officers at 
Rome, and in the provinces, assumed the sole 
direction of the mint ; and the same prerogative 
-was inherited by the Gothic kings of Italy, and 
the long series of the Greek, tlie French, and 
the German dynasties. After an abdication of 
eight hundred years, the Roman senate asserted 
this honourable and lucrative privilege, which 
was tacitly renounced by the popes, from Pas- 
chal the Second to the establishment of their 
residence beyond the Alps. Some of these re- 
publican coins of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies are shown in the cabinets of the curious. 
On one of these, a gold medal, Christ is depic- 
tured holding ill his left hand a book with this 
inscription : “ The vow of the Romax senate 
“and people: Rome the capital op the 
“ WORLD on the reverse St. Peter delivering 
a banner to a kneeling senator in his cap and 
gown, with the name and arras of his family im- 
pressed on a shield. III. With The prefect 
the empire, the praifect of the city of the city, 
had declined to a municipal officer ; yet he 
still exercised in the last appeal the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction ; and a drawn sword, which 
he received from the successors of Otho, was 
the mode of bis investiture and the emblem of 
his fimctions.‘^<^ The dignity was confined to 
the noble families of Rome : the choice of the 
people was ratified by the pope; but a triple 
oath of fidelity must ha.ve often embarrassed the 
praifect in the conflict of adverse duties. A 
servant, in whom they possessed but a third 
share, -was dismissed by the independent Ro- 
mans : in his place they elected a patrician ; but 
this title, wdiich Charlemagne had not disdained, 
w^as too lofty for a citizen or a subject; and, 
after* the first fervour of rebellion, they con- 
sented without reluctance to the restoration of 
the prefect. About fifty years ^.n. iiss- 
after this event, Innocent the Third, 
the most ambitious, or at least the most fortu- 
nate, of the pontiffs, delivered the Romans and 
himself from this badge of foreign dominion : 
he invested the prefect with a banner instead of 
a sword, and absolved him from all dependence 
of oaths or service to the German emperors. 

111 his place an ecclesiastic, a present or future 

39 In his xsviith dissertation on the Antiquitie.s of Italy (tom. ii. 

p. 559— 569.J, Muratori exiiibits a series of the senatorian coins, 
which bore the obscure name-s of /ifTortutfi, Iiifoiiiuti, rrovuwii, Pa- 
varini. During this period all tlie popes, without excepting lioni- 
race VIII., abstained frotn the right f»t coining, which was resumed 
by his successor Benedict XI. and regularly exercised in the court of 
Avignon. ^ ■ 

40 A Gennan historian, Gerard of ReicheKpeg (in Bahix. Misccll. 
tom.v. p. 64. apud Schmidt, Hist, des Alleinands, tom. iii. p. SflS.}, 
tints describes the constitution of Rome in the xith century : Gran- 
diora urbis etorbisnegotiaspect ant ad liiimatnun pontiticem itemque 
ad Uomanuw Imiwratorcm, sive illius vicarium urbis pra-feotiun, 
gut de sua dignitate respicit utrumque, videlicet dominum papara cui 
facit hominiuin,etdoniitmtti iuiperatorcm aquonecipitsua; potestatis 
insigne, scilicet gladium exertuni. 

41 The words of a contemporary writer (Panduljih. Pisan, in Vit. 
Paschai. II. p. 357, 358.) describe the election and oath of the pr;, fleet 
in Ills, inconsultis patrilms - - - - l«ca prajfectfuna - - - - J.ruuiea 
prsefectofias - - - - comitiorum apphmsuni . - - - juraturum populo 
in ambonem suUevant - - - - coniirmari eum in urbe prajtectiim 
■petunt. 

42 UrWs prsjefectum ad ligiam fidclitatem recepit, ot per mantum 
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cardinal, was named by the pope to the civil 
government of Rome ; but his jurisdiction has 
heen reduced to a narrow compass j and in the 
days of freedom, the right or exercise was de- 
rived from the senate and people. 
IV. After the revival of the senate, 43 
the conscript fathers (if I may use 
the expression) were invested with the legisla- 
tive and executive pow'er ; but their views sel- 
dom reached beyond the present day; and that 
day was most frequently disturbed by violence 
and tumult. In its utmost plenitude, the order 
or assembly consisted of fifty-six senators, 44 the 
most eminent of whom were distinguished by 
the title of counsellors ; they were nominated, 
perhaps annually, by the people; and a previous 
choice of their electors, ten persons in each 
region, or parish, might afford a basis for a free 
and permanent constitution. The popes, who 
in this tempest submitted rather to bend than to 
break, confirmed by treaty the establishment 
and privileges of the senate, and expected from 
time, peace, and religion, the restoration of their 
government. The motives of public and private 
interest might sometimes draw from the Romans 
an occasional and temporary sacrifice of their 
claims; and they renewed their oath of alle- 
giance to the successor of St. Peter and Con- 
stantine, the lawful head of the church and the 
republic, 4 5 

The office of The uiiion and vigour of a public 
senator, couiicil was dissolved in a lawless 
dty ; and the Romans soon adopted a more 
strong and simple mode of administration. They 
condensed the name and authority of the senate 
in a single magistrate, ortw'o colleagues; and as 
they were changed at the end of a year, or of six 
months, the greatness of the trust was compen- 
sated by the shortness of the term. But in this 
transient reign, the senators of Rome indulged 
their avarice and ambition ; their justice was per- 
verted by the interest of their family and faction ; 
and as they punished only their enemies, they 
were obeyed only by their adherents. Anarcliy, 
no longer tempered by the pastoral care of their 
bisliop, admonished the Romans that they were 
iiijcapaj)Ie of governing themselves; and they 
soaglit abroad those blessings which they were 
hopeless of finding at home. In the same age, 
and from the same motives, most of the Italian 
republics were prompted to embrace a measure, 
which, however strange it may seem, was adapted 
to their situation, and productive of the most 
salutary effects. 46 They chose, in some foreign 
but friendly city, an impartial magistrate of 
noble birth and unblemished character, a soldier 
and a statesman, recommended by the voice of 
fame and his country, to whom they delegated 
for a time the supreme administration of peace 

qticfi Mil aonartt de prsefectura eum ptiblice investivlt, qui usque ad 
id ternpus jxiramento fidelitatls imperatori fuit obligatus et ab eo pne- 
fectura* tffluuit honorem (Gesia Innocent III. in Muratori, tom. iii. 
pars 1. p.4S7.)* 

43 Sre Otho Prising. Chrem. vii. 31. de Gest, Prederic. I. l.i. c. 27. 
41 Our countryman, Ejoget Hoveden, speaks of the single senators, 
of the Capusd family, &c. quorum temponbus melius regebatur Roma 
quaiu nunc (A. D. 1194) est temporibus Ivi, senatorum (Ducange, 
Ole®8.tom. yi. p.l91. SsafAxoass). 

■%& Muratori (dissert, xlii. tom. iii. p.785~T8S.) lias published an 
orijfioal treaty j Concordia inter D. nostrum papam Ctementera IH. 
et senatores uopoli Romani super regalibus et aliis dignitatlbus urlm, 
&c- aimo 44® senatfis- The senate speaks, and speaks Mdtb authority ; 
Riktdimus ad present « - - - hahebimus - - - - dahitis presbytetia 
* - * - Aurahimus pacem et fldeUtatein, &c. A chartola de Teue- 
mentk Tusadani, dated in the 47th year of the same sera, and mn. 
firmsd dea'eto amplbisimi ordiais seoatCs, aedanoatione V, E. publice . 


and war. The compact between the governor 
and the governed was sealed with oaths and sub- 
scriptions ; and the duration of his power, the 
measure of his stipend, the nature of their mu- 
tual obligations, were defined with scrupulous 
precision. They swore to obey him as their lawful 
superior ; he pledged his faith to unite the in- 
difference of a stranger with the zeal of a patriot. 
At his choice, four or six knights and civilians, 
his assessors in arms and justice, attended the 
Podesta^^l who maintained at his own expense 
a decent retinue of servants and horses : his 
wife, his son, his brother, who might bias the 
affections of the judge, were left behind ; during 
the exercise of Ms office he was not permitted to 
purchase land, to contract an alliance, or even to 
accept an invitation in the house of a citizen ; 
nor could he honourably depart till lie had satis- 
fied the complaints that might be urged against 
his government. 

It w-^as thus, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, that the *Ro- a.ix 1252’ 
mans called from Bologna the se- — 
nator Brancaleone,48 whose fame and merit have 
been rescued from oblivion by the pen of an 
English historian. A just anxiety for his repu- 
tation, a clear foresight of the difficulties of the 
task, had engaged him to refuse the honour of 
their choice : the statutes of Rome were sus- 
pended, and his office prolonged to the term of 
three years. By the guilty and licentious he 
was accused as cruel ; by the clergy he was sus- 
pected as partial ; but the friends of peace and 
order applauded the firm and upright magistrate 
by whom those blessings were restored. No 
criminals were so powerful as to brave, so obscure 
as to elude, the justice of the senator. By his 
sentence two nobles of the Annibaldi family 
were executed on a gibbet; and he inexorably 
demolished, in the city and neighbourhood, one 
hundred and forty towers, the strong shelters of 
rapine and mischief. The bishop, as a simple 
bishop, w'as compelled to reside in his diocese ; 
and the standard of Brancaleone was displayed 
in the field with terror and effect. His services 
w’ere repaid by the ingratitude of a people un- 
worthy of the happiness wdiich they enjoyed. 
By the public robbers, whom he had provoked 
for their sake, the Romans were excited to de- 
pose and imprison their benefactor ; nor would 
his life have been spared, if Bologna had not 
possessed a pledge for his safety. Before his 
departure, the prudent senator had required 
the exchange of thirty hostages of the noblest 
families of Rome : on the news of his danger, 
and at the prayer of his wife, they were more 
strictly guarded ; and Bologna, in the cause of 
honour, sustained the thunders of a papal inter- 
dict. TMs generous resistance allowed the Ro- 

Capitolio consistentis. It is, there we find the difference of senatores 
con|Uiarii and simple senators (Muratori, dissert, xlii. tom. iii. p. 787 

46 Muratori (dissert, xlv. tom.iv. p. 64— 92.) has fully explained 
this mode of government ; and the Occtdws Ptuiomlis, which he has 
given at the end, is a treatise or sermon on the duties of tliese foreign 
magistrates. 

47 In tile Latin writers, at least of the silver age, the title of pQkd(i$ 
was transferred from the office to the magistrate : 

Hajus qui traliitur praetextam sumere mavis ; 

An Fidenarum Gabiorumque esse Poteatas. 

(.Tnvenal. Satir. x. 99.) 

48 See the life and death of Brancaleone, in the Historhi Major of 
Matthew Baris, l). 741. 767. 792. 797. 799. 810. 823. 8.3.3. 836'. 840. 
The multitude of pilgrims and suitors connected Rome and 8t. Al- 
ban’s, and the resentment of the English clergy prompted them to 
rejoice whenever the popo were humbled and oppressed. 
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mans to compare the present with the past ; and 
Brancaleone was conducted from the prison to 
the Capitol amidst the acclamations of a repentant 
people. The remainder of his government was 
firm and fortunate ; and as soon as envy was ap- 
peased by death, his head, enclosed in a precious 
vase, was deposited on a lofty column of marble. 

Charles of The impotence of reason and vir- 
1^05 recommended in Italy a more 
— i‘i7.s. eflectual choice : instead of a private 

citizen, to wliom they yielded a voluntary and pre- 
carious obedience, the Romans elected for their 
senator some prince of independent powder, who 
could defend them from their enemies and them- 
selves, diaries of Anjou and Provence, the 
most ambitious and warlike monarch of the age, 
accepted at the same time the kingdom of Naples 
from the pope, and the office of senator from the 
Roman people. 50 As he passed through the 
city, in his road to victory, he received their oath 
of allegiance, lodged in the Lateran palace, and 
smoothed in a short visit the harsh features of 
his despotic character. Yet even Charles was 
exposed to the inconstancy of the people, who 
saluted with the same acclamations the passage 
of his rival, the unfortunate Conradin ; and a 
powx*rful avenger, who reigned in the Capitol, 
alarmed tlie fears and jealousy of the popes. 
The absolute term of his life w'as superseded by 
a renewal every third year ; and the enmity of 
Nicliolas the 'I'hird obliged the Sicilian king to 
abdicate the government of Rome, In his bull, 
a perpetual law, the imperious pontiff asserts 
the truth, validity, and use, of the donation of 
Constantine, not less essential to the peace of the 
city than to the independence of the church ; 
establishes the annual election of the senator; 
and formally disqualifies all emperors, kings, 
princes, and persons of an eminent and conspi- 
cuous rank. 51 This prohibitory 
clause was repealed in his own be- 
A. n. iiisi. Martin the Fourth, wdio 

[nimbly solicited the suffrage of the Romans. 
In the presence, and by the authority, of the 
people, two electors conferred, not on tiie pope, 
but on the noble and faithful Martin, the dignity 
of senator, and the supreme administration of 
the republic,®^ to hold during his natural life, 
and to exercise at pleasure by himself or his 
The etnperor deputies. About fifty years after- 
variar ^ards, the same title was granted to 
A. b. 1328. the emperor Lewis of Bavaria : and 
the liberty of Rome was acknowledged by her 
two sovereigns, wdio accepted a municipiil office 
in the government of their own metropolis. 

In the first moments of rebel- 
KOTi*eto\he iion, when Arnold of Brescia had 
emperors. inflamed their minds against the 
diiircli, the Romans artfully laboured to conci- 

49 Matthew Paris thus ends his account : Caput vero ipsius Bran* 
coieonis in vase pretioso super marmoream columnam collocatum, in 
sigrnim sui valoris et probitatis, quasi reliqtiias, superstitiose nimis et 
ponipose susmlenint. Fuerat enim superboriim potentum et male- 
factoTum urfais malleus et exstirpator, et populi protector et defensor, 
vcritati-s et justitite imitator et auiator (p. 840.). A biographtr of 
Innocent Iv. (Muratori, Script, tom. iii. pars i. p.591>692.) draws a 
less favourable portrait of this Ghiljeline senator. 

.40 The election of Charles of Anjou to the office of perpetual senator 
of itome, is mentioned bv the historians in the viiith volume of the 
Collection of Muratori, by Nicholas de .Tatnsilla (p,3y2.), themmnk 
of Padua (p. 724.), Sabas Malaspina (l.ii. c. 9. p. 808,), and Kicor- 
dano Malespini (c. 177. p. 999.). 

61 The high-sounding bull of Nicholas III- which founds Ins tem- 
poral soverdmty on the donation of Constantine, is still extant ; and 
as it has been inserted by Boniface VUI • in the Sexie of the Decretals, 


Hate the favour of the empire, and to recommend 
their merit and services in the cause of Caesar, 
The style of their ambassadors to conradiii. 
Conrad the Third and Frederic the t). 1144 . 
First, is a mixture of flattery and pride, the tra- 
dition and the ignorance of their own history. 53 
After some complaint of hi.s silence and neglect, 
they exhort the former of tliese princes to pass 
the Alps, and assume from their hands the Im- 
perial crown. “ We beseech your majesty, not 
“ to disdain the humility of your sons and vas- 
“ sals, not to listen to the accusations of our 
“ common enemies ; who calumniate the senate 
“ as hostile to your throne, who sow’ the seeds 
‘‘ of discord, that they may reap the harvest of 
destruction. The pope and the Sicilian are 
“ united in an impious league to oppose our H- 
berty and ^our coronation. With the blessing 
“ of God, our zeal and courage has hitherto de- 
feated their attempts. Of their powerful and 
“ factious adherents, more especially the Frari- 
“ gipani, we have taken by assault the houses 
“ and turrets : some of these are occupied by our 
“ troops, and some are levelled with the ground, 
“ The Milvian bridge, which tliey had broken, 
is restored and fortified for your safe passage ; 
“ and your army may enter the city without 
“ being annoyed from the castle of St, Angelo. 
“ All that we have done, and all that w’e design, 
‘‘ is for your honour and service, in the loyal 
“ hope, that you will speedily appear in person, 
to vindicate those rights which have been in- 
“ vaded by the clergy, to revive the dignity of 
“ the empire, and to surpass the fame and glory 
‘‘ of your predecessors. May you fix your re- 
“ sidence in Rome, the capital of the w’orld ; 
“ give law’s to Italy, and the Teutonic kingdom ; 
‘‘ and imitate the example of Constantine and 
Justinian, 5*^ who, by the vigour of the se« 
“ nate and people, obtained the sceptre of the 
“ earth.’*56 But these splendid and fallacious 
w’ishes were not cherished by Conrad the Fran- 
conian, whose eyes w'ere fixed on the Floly 
Land, and who died without visiting Rome 
soon after his return from the Holy Land. 

His nephew and successor, Fre- FmiericT. 
deric Barbarossa, was more ambitious 
of the Imperial crown ; nor had any of the suc- 
cessors of Otho acquired such ab.soliite sw^ay over 
the kingdom of Italy. Surrounded by his eccle- 
siastical and secular princes, he gave audience 
in his camp at Sutri to the ambassadors of Rome, 
who thus addressed him in a free and florid 
oration : “ Incline your ear to the queen of cities ; 

approach wffth a peaceful and friendly mind 
“ the precincts of Rome, which has cast away the 
“ yoke of the clergy, and is impatient to crown her 
“ legitimate emperor. Under your auspicious 
“ infiuence, may the primitive times be restored. 

it must be leceivefl by the Catholics, car at least by the Papists, as a 
sacred and |>erpetual law. 

52 I am indebted to Fleurj' (Hist. Eccl^s. tom. xviu. p.306.) for an 
extract of this Roman act, which he has taken from the Ecclesiastical 
Annals of Odeiicns Raraaltlus, A. I). 1281, No. 14, 16, 

63 These letters and speeches are preserved by Otho bishop of 
Friaingen (Fabric. Bibliot. Lat. Med. et Infim. tom.v. p. 186,187-), 
irerhaps the noblest of historians ; he was hon of Leopold marquis of 
Ausma ; his mother, Agnes, was daughter of the emperor Henry IV, 
and he was half-brother and uncle to l^onratl III. and Frederic I. 
He has left, in seven books, a Chronicle of the Times; in two, the 
(Jesta Fretlerici 1., the last of which is inserted in the vith volume of 
Muratoti’s Historians. 

54 We de^re (said the ignorant Homans) to restore the empire in 
euna statum, quo fuit tempore Constantin! et .Tustiniani, qui tottinx 
orbern vigore senatfis el ponuli Romani suis tenuore inaisU-us. 

65 Otha Frising, de Gestis Frederic! 1. 1. i. c. 28. p. 662—664. 
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** Assert the prerogatives of the eternal city, and 
« reduce under her monarchy the insolence of 
the world. You are not ignorant, that, in 
“ former ages, by the wisdom of the senate, by the 
« valour and discipline of the equestrian order, 
she extended her victorious arms to the East 
« and West, beyond the Alps, and over the islands 
« of the ocean. By our sins, in the absence of 
our princes, the noble institution of the senate 
« has sunk in oblivion : and with our prudence, 
our strength has likewise decreased.^ We have 
revived the senate, and the equestrian order ; 
** the counsels of the one, the arms of the other, 
«« will be devoted to your person and the service 
« of the empire. Do you not hear the language 
of the Roman matron ? You were a guest, I 
have adopted you as a citizen ; a Transalpine 
stranger, I have elected you for my sovereign j 
and given you myself, and all that is mine. 
" Your first and most sacred duty, is to swear 
** and subscribe, that you will shed your blood 
for the republic ; that you will maintain, in 
peace and justice, the laws of the city and the 
“ charters of your predecessors ; and that you 
will reward with five thousand pounds of silver 
« the faithful senators who shall proclaim your 
« titles in the Capitol. With the name, assume 
« the character, of Augustus.” The flowers of 
Latin rhetoric were not yet exhausted ; but Fre- 
deric, impatient of their vanity, interrupted the 
orators in the high tone of royalty and conquest. 
“ Famous indeed have been the fortitude and 
« wisdom of the ancient Romans : but your 
** sj>eech is not seasoned with wisdom, and I 
« could wish that fortitude were conspicuous in 
«your actions. Like all sublunary things, 
Rome has felt the vicissitudes of time and for- 
tune. Your noblest families were translated 
« to the East, to the royal city of Constantine ; 
** and the remains of your strength and freedom 
** have long since been exhausted by the Greeks 
“ and Franks. Are you desirous of beholding the 
ancient glory of Rome, the gravity of the se- 
nate, the spirit of the knights, the discipline of 
the camp, the valour of the legions? you will 
find them in the German republic. It is not 
empire, naked and alone, the ornaments and 
virtues of empire have likewise migrated be- 
yond the Alps to a more deserving people : ^7 
** they will be employed in your defence, but 
they claim your obe^ence. You pretend that 
myself or my predecessors have been invited 
by the Romans ; you mistake the w’ord, they 
were not invited ; they were implored. From 
its foreign and domestic tyrants, the city w’as 
“ rescued by Charlemagne and Otho, whose 
** ashes repose in our country ; and their do- 
minion was the price of your deliverance. 

fiS Hospes eras, civctn feci. Advenafuisti es Transalpinis partibus ; 
principera constitui. 

57 ceshit nobis imdurn imperium, virttite 8ua amictuni venit* 
ornamanta sna secum traxif. Teiies nos sunt consoles tui, die. Cicero 
or Livy would not have rejected th«« images, ttie eloquence of a bar- 
barian born and educated in the Hercynian forest. 

5S Otho of Frisingen, who surely understood the language of the 
court and diet of Germany, speaks of Ute Franks in the xiith century 
as the reigning nation (Proocres Pranci, equites Franci, manus Fran- 
eonnnil : he adds, however, tlie qdthet of Tcahwlci. 

M thho Prising- de Gestis Frederici I. L ii. c. n. p- 720-723. 
Th^ original and authentic acts I have translated and abridged 
with ikeediHn, yet with fidelity. 

S fiO From the Chronicles of lUcobaWo and Francis Fipin, Muratori 
s^.xxvi. tom, ii, p. 4$2.) has transcrilMJd this curioas fact with 
dog]?^ verses that acebmpanied the gift. 

Ave decius orbis, ave I victus tibi destlnor, ave ’ 

Cdrri^ ab Augusto Freoerico Csesare justo. 

Vat MedJtdMtum I jam sends spemere vanuiti 


Under that dominion your ancestors lived and 
« died. I claim by the right of inheritance 
« and possession, and w'ho shall dare to extort 
« you from my hands ? Is the hand of the 
“ bVanks ^8 and Germans enfeebled by age ? 
« Am I vanquished? Am I a captive? Am I 
« not encompassed with the banners of a potent 
and invincible army ? You impose conditions 
“ on your master ; you require oaths ; if the 
‘‘ conditions are just, an oath is superfluous ; if 
« unjust, it is criminal. Can you doubt iny 
equity? It is extended to the meanest of rny 
subjects. Will not my sword be uusheatiied 
“ in the defence of the Capitol ? By that sw-ord 
the northern kingdom of Denmark has been 
“ restored to the Roman empire. You prescribe 
the measure and the objects of my bounty, 
which flows in a copious but a vol untary stream. 
“ All will be given to patient merit ; all wall be 
denied to rude importunity.” Neither the 
emperor rior the senate could maintain these lofly 
pretensions of dominion and liberty. United 
with the pope, and suspicious of the Romans, 
Frederic continued his march to the Vatican : 
his coronation was disturbed by a sally from the 
Capitol ; and if the numbers and valour of the 
Germans prevailed in the bloody conflict, he 
could not safely encamp in the presence of a city 
of which he styled himself the sovereign. About 
twelve years afterwards, he besieged Rome, to 
seat an antipope in the chair of St. Peter ; and 
twelve Pisan galleys were introduced into the 
Tyber ; but the senate and people were saved by 
the arts of negotiation and the progress of dis- 
ease ; nor did Frederic or his successors reiterate 
I the hostile attempt. Their laborious reigns were 
[ exercised by the popes, the crusades, and tlie in- 
' dependence of Lombardy and Germany j they 
courted the alliance of the Romans; and Fre- 
i deric the Second offered in the Capitol the great 
' standard, the Caroccio of Milan. 6o After tlie 
extinction of the house of Swabia, they w'ere 
banished beyond the Alps ; and their last coro- 
nations betrayed the impotence and poverty of 
I the Teutonic Caasars.^i 

Under the reign of Adrian, when -^yar-softbe 
! the empire extended from the Eu- 
phrates to the ocean, from Mount «eighiLur- 
Atlas to the Grampian hills, a fan- “s cities, 
ciful historian S'-i amused the Romans with the 
picture of their infant wars. There was a 
time,” says Plorus, “ when Tibur and Prae- 
neste, our summer retreats, wx*re the objects of 
“ hostile vows in the Capitol, when we dreaded 
“ the shades of the Arician groves, when we 
‘‘ could triumph without a blush over the name- 
** less villages of the Sabines and Latins, and 
even Corioli could aflbrd a title not unworthy 

Imperii vires, proprias tibi tollere vires. 

Ergo triumphonim urbs potes incnior esse priorum 

Quos tibi niittobant reges qui bdla gcreb.int, 

Ne si cleetacere (I now,' use the Kalian Dissertations, tom. i. p. 4-11.) 
che neir anno 1727, una copia desso Oaroccio in niarmo dian/i ignoto 
si scopri, nel Campirioglio, presso alle careorc di quel Inogo, dove 
Sisto V. I’avea falto rinchintuire. Wtava esso podo sopva quatro co- 
lonne di marmo fino ooUa sequente inscrizione, &;c. to the same pur- 
pose as the old inscmition. 

61 The decline of the Imperial arms and authority in Italy is re- 
lated with impartial learning in the Annals of Illuratori (tom. x. ai. 
*ii.) ; and the reader may compare his namitive ivith the Histoire 
desAUemands (tom.ili. iv.) by Schmidt, who has deserved the esteem 
of his countrymen. 

62 Tibur nunc suburbamim, et asstivae Praeneste delidsp, nuncu- 
patis in Caiutolio voUs petebantur. The whole passage of Florus 
Si. i. c. 11.) may be read with plea-sure, and has deserved the praise 
of a man of aeniua {fEuvres de Montesquieu, tom. iii. p. 654, 635. 
quarto edition). 
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“ of a victorious general.” The pride of his 
contemporaries was gratified by the contrast of 
the past and the present : they would have been 
humbled by the prospect of futurity; by the 
prediction, that after a thousand years, Rome, 
despoiled of empire and contracted to her prim- 
eval limits, would renew the same hostilities, 
on the same ground which was then decorated 
with her villas and gardens. The adjacent ter- 
ritory on either side of the Tyber was always 
claimed, and sometimes possessed, as the patri- 
mony of St. Peter ; but the barons assumed a 
lawless independence, and the cities too faithfully 
copied the revolt and discord of the metropolis. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Ro- 
pians incessantly laboured to reduce or destroy 
the contumacious vassals of the church and se- 
nate; and if their headstrong and selfish ambition 
was moderated by the pope, he often encouraged 
their zeal by the alliance of his spiritual arms. 
Their w^arfare w^as that of the first consuls and 
dicfeitors, who were taken from the plough. 
They assembled in arms at the foot of the Ca- 
pitol ; sallied from the gates, plundered or burnt 
the harvests of their neighbours, engaged in 
tumultuary conflict, and returned home after an 
expedition of fifteen or twenty days. Their 
sieges were tedious and unskilful : in the use of 
victory, they indulged the meaner passions of 
jealouvsy and revenge ; and instead of adopting 
the valour, they trampled on the misfortunes, of 
their adversaries. Tlie captives, in their shirts, 
with a rope round their necks, solicited their 
pardon; the fortifications, and even tlie build- 
ings, of the rival cities were demolished, and the 
inhabitants w^ere scattered in the adjacent vil- 
lages. It was thus that the seats of the cardinal 
bishops, Porto, Ostia, Albanum, Tusculum, 
Prmneste, and Tibur or Tivoli, were successively 
overthrown by the ferocious hostility of the 
Romans. 63 Of these, 64 Porto and Ostia, the 
two keys of the Tyber, are still vacant and de- 
solate ; the marshy and unwholesome banks are 
peopled with herds of biifialoes, and the river is 
lost to every purpose of navigation and trade. 
The hills, which afford a shady retirement from 
the autumnal heats, have again smiled with the 
blessings of peace ; Frescati has arisen near the 
ruins of Tusculum ; Tibur or Tivoli has resumed 
the honours of a city, 63 and the meaner towuis of 
Albano and I^alestrina are decorated with the 
villas of the cardinals and princes of Rome. In 
the work of destruction, the ambition of the | 
Romans w’as often checked and repulsed by the 
neigh])ouring cities and their allies : in the first 
siege of Tibur, they w^ere driven from their 
Battle of 7 battles of Tuscillum66 

Tu^'uium. and Viterbo 67 might be compared 

A. D.116/. j.j.iative state to the memor- 

able fields of Thrasymene and Cannae. In the 
first of these petty wars, thirty thousand Romans 
were overthrown by a thousand German horse, 
whom Frederic Barbarossa had detached to the 

63 Ne a feritate Bornanorum, sicut fuercant HostionRes, Portuenses, 
Tiisculanenses, Allianenses, Labicenses, et nuper Tiburiini clostrue- 
remur (Mattliew Paris, p. 757.). These events are marked in the 
Armais and Index {the xviiith Tolume) of Muratori. 

64 For the state or min of tltese suburban; cities, the banks of the 
Ti-bei^ &c. see the lively picture of tite P. Lab.at C'i'oyajsie en Espagtte 
cten Italie), who had long resided in the neighbourhood of Koine ; 
and the more accurate description of which P. Eschinard (Roma, 
1750, in octavo) has added to the topographical map of CingoJani. 

65 Labat (tom. iii. p. 233.) mentions a recent decree of tlie lloinaa 


relief of Tusculum; and if we number the slain 
at three, the prisoners at ttvo, thousand, we shall 
embrace the most authentic and moderate ac- 
count. Sixty-eight years afterwards Battle of 
they marched against Viterbo in the Vite bo. 
ecclesiastical state with the whole 
force of the city ; by a rare coalition the Teu- 
tonic eagle was blended, in the adverse banners, 
wdth the keys of St. Peter ; and the pope’s aux- 
iliaries vrere commanded by a count of Tou- 
louse and a bishop of Winchester. The Romans 
were discomfited with shame and slaughter; but 
the English prelate must have indulged the 
vanity of a pilgrim, if he multiplied their num- 
bers to one hundred, and their loss in the field 
to thirty, thousand men. Had the policy of the 
senate and the discipline of the legions been re- 
stored wdth the Capitol, the divided condition of 
Italy would have offered the fairest opportunity 
of a second conquest. But in arms, the modern 
Romans were not above, and in arts, they were 
far below, the common level of the neiglibouring 
republics. Nor was their warlike spirit of any 
long continuance; after some irregular sallies 
they subsided in the national apathy, in the neg- 
lect of military institutions, and in the disgrace- 
ful and dangerous use of foreign mercenaries. 

Ambition is a weed of quick and The election of 
early vegetation in the vineyard of popes* 
Christ. Under the first Christian princes, the 
chair of St. Peter w'as disputed by the votes, the 
venality, the violence, of a popular election ; the 
sanctuaries of Rome were polluted wdth blood ; 
and, from the third to the twelfth century, the 
church was distracted by the mischief of frequent 
schisms. As long as the final appeal was de- 
termined by the civil magistrate, these mischiefs 
vrere transient and local : the merits tvere tried 
by equity or favour ; nor could the unsuccessful 
competitor long disturb the triumph of his rival. 
But after the emperors had been divested of 
their prerogatives, after a maxim had been esta- 
blished, tliat the vicar of Christ is amenable to 
no earthly tribunal, each vacancy of the holy see 
might involve Christendom in controversy and 
war. The claims of the cardinals and inferior 
clergy, of the nobles and people, were vague and 
litigious : the freedom of choice was over-ruled 
by the tumults of a city that no longer owned 
or obeyed a superior. On the decease of a pojie, 
two factions proceeded in different churches to 
a double election ; the number and weight of 
votes, the prioriljy of time, the merit of the can- 
didates, might l^alance each other; the most re- 
spectable of the clergy w'ere divided ; and the 
distant princes, who bow'ed before the spiritual 
throne, could not distinguish the spurious, from 
the legitimate, idol. The emperors were often 
the authors of the schism, from the political mo- 
tive of opposing a friendly to an hostile pontiff ; 
and each of the competitors was reduced to suffer 
the insults of his enemies, who were not aw-ed by 
conscience ; and to purchase the support of his 

Eovemmoit, which has severely mortified the pride and poverty of 
TivoU: in ciwitate Tiburtinii non vivitur eiviliter. 

66 1 d«)art from aiy usual method, of quoting only by the date, the 
Annals of Muratori, in consideration of the critical balance in which 
he has weighed nine contemijorary writera who mention the battle of 
Tusculum (tom. x. p. ‘12—44.). 

67 Mattliew Paris, p. 345. This bishop of VTinchester was Peter 
de Rupilma, who occupied the see thirty-two years (A. I), 12{.)6— 
1238.), and is described by the English historian, as a soldier and a 
statesutau (p. 178. SOD.}. 
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70 i^ee tLe bull of Gregory X. approbante sacro concilio, in the 
Ht'xie of the < ;anon ,Law (I. i. tit. 6. c. 3.) a supplement to the Decretals, 
which lioniface VI IX. promulgated at Homo in 1298, and addressed 
to all the universities of Europe. 

1 1 The genius of cardinal de Retst had a right to paint a conclave 
^of l(K5j, in which he was a spectator and an actor (Mfemoires, 
tom. iv. p. 15—57.): but I am at a loss to appreciate the knowledge 
or authority of an anonymous Italian, whose hiotory (Ccmclavi de 
Footidci Romani, in 4to. 1 567) has been continued since the reign of 
Alexander VII. The accidental form of tluj w ork furnhhes a lesson , 
tlumidr »<tt an. antidote, to ambition. From a labvriiith of intrigues, 
we emerge to the adoration of the successful candidate; hut the next 
page opifo® whir Ids funeral. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


adherents, who were instigated by 
avarice or ambition. A peaceful 
in. and perpetual succession was ^cer- 
a.d. 1179. tjjjnecl by Alexander the Third,®^ 
who finally abolished the tumultuary votes of the 
clergy and people, and defined the right of elec- 
tion°in the sole college of cardinals, 69 The three | 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, were | 
assimilated to each other by this important pri- 
vilege ; the parochial clergy of Rome obtained 
the first rank in the hierarchy ; they were indif- 
ferently chosen among the nations of Christen- 
dom ; and the possession of the richest benefices, 
of the most important bishoprics, was not in- 
compatible with their title and ofiice. The se- 
nators of the Catholic church, the coadjutors 
and legates of the supreme pontiff*, were robed 
in purple, the sjmibol of martyrdom or roj'alty ; 
they claimed a jiroud equality with kings ; and 
their dignity was enhanced by the smallness of 
their number, which, till the reign of Leo the 
Tenth, seldom exceeded twenty or twenty-five 
|>crsons. By this wise regulation, all doubt and 
scandal were removed, and the root of schism 
was so effectually destroyed, that in a period of 
six hundred years a double choice has only once 
divided the unity of the sacred college. But as 
die concurrence of two thirds of the votes had 
been made necessary, the election was often de- 
layed by the private interest and passions of the 
cardinals ; and while they prolonged their inde- 
pendent reign, the Christian world was left des- 
lusvtJtutionof titute of an head. A vacancy of 
almost three years had preceded the 
A. n. 1274. elevation of Gregory the Tenth, who 
resolved to prevent the future abuse; and his 
bull, after some opposition, has been consecrated 
in the code of the canon law.70 Nine days are 
allowed for the obsequies of the deceased pope, 
and the arrival of the absent cardinals : on the 
tenth, they are imprisoned, each with one do- 
mestic, in a common apartment or conclave, 
without any separation of w’alls or curtains ; a 
binali window is reserved for the introduction of 
necessaries ; but the door is locked on both sides, 
and guarded by the magistrates of the city, to 
seclude them from all correspondence with the 
W'orld, If the election be not consummated in 
three days, tlie luxury of their tables is con- 
tracted to a single dish at dinner and supper; 
and after the eighth day, they are reduced to a 
scanty allowance of bread, water, and wine. Dur- 
ing the vacancy of the holy see, the cardinals 
are prohibited from touching the revenues, or 
assuming, unless in some rare emergency, the 

68 See Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 401. 403. Alexan- 
der himself had nearly been the victim of a contested election ; and 
the doubtful merits of Innocent iiad only preponderated by theweiebt 
<rF genius and learning which St. Bernard cast into the scale (see his 
Ijfi' and writings). 

<j.y The origin, titles, importance, dress, precedency, &c. of the 
Itomnn cardinals, are very ably discussed by Thomassin (Discipline 
de i'Eglia*, tom. i. p. 1262— 1287.) : but tbelr puryile is now much 
faded. The sacred college was raised to the definite number of 


government of the church ; all agreements and 
promises among the electors are formally an- 
nulled; and their integrity is fortified by their 
solemn oath and the prayers of the Catholics. 
Some articles of inconvenient or superfluous ri- 
gour have been gradually relaxed, but the prin- 
ciple of confinement is vigorous and entire ; they 
are stih urged by the personal motives of health 
and freedom, to accelerate the moment of their 
deliverance ; and the improvement of ballot or 
secret votes has wrapt the struggles of the con- 
clave 7 1 in the silky veil of charity and polite- 
ness. 72 By these institutions, the Eomans were 
excluded from the election of their prince and 
bishop ; and in the fever of vvild and precarious 
liberty, they seemed insensible of tiie loss of this 
inestimable privilege. The emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria revived the ex- 
ample of the great Otho. After some negoti- 
ation with the magistrates, the Roman people 
was assembled 7.'? in the squiu-c before St. Peter’s ; 
the pope of Avignon, John the Twenty-second, 
was deposed ; the choice of his successor was 
ratified by their consent and applause. They 
freely voted for a new law, that their bishop 
should never be absent more than three months 
in the year, and two days’ journey from the city ; 
and that if he neglected to return on the third 
summons, the public servant should be degraded 
and dismissed. 74 But Lewis forgot his owm de- 
bility and the prejudices of the times ; beyond 
the precincts of a German camp, Ms useless 
phantom was rejected; the Romans despised 
their own workmanship ; the antipope implored 
the mercy of his lawful sovereign ; 75 and the ex- 
clusive right of the cardinals was more firmly 
established by this unseasonable attack. 

Had the election been always 
held in the Vatican, the rights of the the poSs” 
senate and people would not have 
been violated with impunity. But the Romans 
forgot, and were forgotten, in the absence of the 
successors of Gregory the Seventh, who did not 
keep as a divine precept their ordinary residence 
in the city and diocese. The care of that diocese 
was less important than the government of the 
universal church; nor could the popes delight 
in a city in which their authority was always 
opposed, and their person was often endangered. 
From the persecution of the emperors, and the 
wars of Italy, they escaped beyond the Alps into 
the hospitable bosom of France; from the tu- 
mults of Rome they prudently withdrew to live 
and die in the more tranquil stations of Anagni, 
Perugia, Viterbo, and the adjacent cities. When 

72 The expressions of cardinal tie Retz are positive and picturesque: 
On y vet?ut toujours ensemble avec le luuine respect, et la meme civi- 
litAque I’on observe dans le cabinet des rois ; avec la niiline politesse 
qu on .avoit dans la cqur de Henri III. ; avec la meme familiarltd que 
I on voit dans les colleges ; avec la m5me modestie, qui se remarque 
claries noviciats; et avec la infeme charitf?, du moins en apparence, 
qui^ourroit 6tre entre des frdresj)arfiiitement unis. 

73 llechiesti per bando <says .John Villani) smiatori di Itoma, e 52 
del popolo, et capitani de’ 25. e consoli {cwmli ?), et 13 buone huoinini, 
uno per none. Our knowledge is too imperfect to pronounce, how 
much of this constitution was tempomry, and how much ordinary 

faintly illustrated by the ancient statutes of 

in Muratori, Script, tom. xiii, p. fill— 
645.) relates this Taw, and the whole transaction, witli much less abhor- 
rence than the prudent Muratori. Any one ronvei'sant with the 
darker ages must have observed how much the sense (I mean tlie 
nonsense) of superstition is fluctuating and inconsistent. 

Avignon, see the second ori- 
ginal Lift of John XXII. p. 142-f45., the confession of the antipope, 

p. Mo— 152, and the laborious notes of Baiuze, p. 714, 715. 
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the flock was ofTentled or impoverished by the 
absence of the shepherd, they were recalled by a 
stern admonition, that St. Peter had fixed his 
chair, not in an obscure village, but in the capi- 
tal of the world; by a ferocious menace that 
the Romans would march in arms to destroy the 
place and people that should dare to afford them 
a retreat. They returned with timorous obe- 
dimice; and were saluted with the account of an 
heavy debt, of all the losses which their desertion 
had occasioned, the hire of lodgings, the sale of 
provisions, and the various expenses of servants 
and strangers who attended the court.?® After 
a short interval of peace, and perhaps of author- 
ity, they were again banished by new tumults, 
and again summoned by the imperious or re- 
spectful invitation of the senate. In these 
occasional retreats, the exiles and fugitives of 
the Vatican were seldom long, or far, distant 
from the metropolis; but in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century the apostolic throne was 
transported, as it might seem for ever, from 
the Tyber to the Rhone ; and the cause of 
the transmigration may be deduced from the 
furious contest between Boniface the 
Eighth and the king of France. 77 
-1303. spiritual arms of excommu- 

nication and interdict were repulsed by the 
union of the three estates, and the privileges 
of the Gallican church ; but the pope was not 
prepared against the carnal weapons which 
Philip the Fair had courage to employ. As 
the pope resided at Anagiii, without the sus- 
picion of danger, his palace and person were 
assaulted by three hundred horse, who had been 
secretly levied by William of Nogaret, a French 
minister, and Sciarra Colonna, of a noble but 
hostile family of Rome. The cardinals fled ; 
the inhabitants of Anagni were seduced from 
their allegiance and gratitude ; but the daunt- 
less Boniface, unarmed and alone, seated him- 
self in his chair, and awaited, like the conscript 
fathers of old, the swords of the Gauls. Nogaret, 
a foreign adversary, was content to execute the 
orders of his master : by the domestic enmity of 
Colonna, he was insulted with words and blows; 
and during a confinement of three days his life 
was threatened by the hardships which they in- 
flicted on the obstinacy which they provoked. 
Their strange delay gave time and courage to 
the adiierents of the church, who rescued him 
from sacrilegious violence; but his imperious 
soul was wounded in a vital part ; and Boniface 
expired at Rome in a frenzy of rage and re- 


7(> Romani autem non valentes nec volentes ultra suam celare cu- 
piditateiri {iravissimam contra jjapam inovtre coeperunt questionem, 
exigentes ab eo urgentissime omnia quie subierant per ejus absentiam 
daranaetjactiiras'i videlicet in hospitiis locandis, in mercimoniis, in 
usuriB, in redditibus, in provisionibus, et in aliis modis innnme- 
rabilibus. Qgod.cura audisset papa, praicordialiter ingemuit, et se 
cotnperiens musdpiilatum, &c. Matt. Farjs, p. 757. For the ordinary 
history of the popes, their life and death, their residence and absence, 
it is enough to refer to the ecclesiastical annalists, Spondantis and 
Fieury. 

77 Besides the general historians of the church of Italy and of 
Prance, we possess a valuable treatise composed by a learned Aaend 

nf Inf. io 


-82.). 

78 It is difficult to know whether Labat (tom. iv. p. 55 - 57.) be in 
jest or in earnest, when he supposes that Anagni still feels the weight 
of this curse, and that the corn-fields, or vineyards, or olive-tret^, are 
annually blasted by nature, the obsequious handmaid of the popes. 

79 Bee in the Chronicle of (iiovanni Villani {1. viii. c. (54. SO. in 
Mwatori, tom. xiii.) the imprisonment of Boniface VIII. and the 
election of Clement V. j the last of which, like most anecdotes, is em- 
barrassed with some ditficulties. 

80 The original Lives of the eight pones of Avignon, Clement V. 
John XXII,. JJonsdict XI2. Clement Vi. Innocent VI, Urban V. 


! venge. Hi.s memory is stained with the glaring 
vices of avarice and pride ; nor has the courage 
of a martyr promoted this ecclesiastical cham- 
pion to the honours of a saint ; a magnanimous 
sinner (say the chronicles of the times), who 
entered like a fox, reigned like a lion, and died 
like a dog. He was succeeded by Benedict 
the Eleventh, the mildest of mankind. Yet 
he excommunicated the impious emissaries of 
Philip, and devoted the city and people of 
Anagni by a tremendous curse, whose effects 
are still visible to the eyes of superstition. 78 
After his decease, the tedious Trans!a*iou of 
and equal suspense of the conclave AvigSf*'’*'" *** 
was fixed, by the dexterity of the a. d. 130.9. 
French faction. A specious offer was made 
and accepted, that in the term of forty days, 
they would elect one of the three candidates who 
should be named by their opponents. The 
archbishop of Bourdeaux, a furious enemy of 
his king and country, was the first on the list ; 
but his ambition was known ; and his conscience 
obeyed the calls of fortune and the commands 
of a benefactor, who had been informed by a 
swift messenger that the choice of a pope was 
now in his hands. The terms were regulated 
in a private interview ; and %vith such speed and 
secresy was the business transacted, that the 
unanimous conclave applauded the elevation of 
Clement the Fifth. 7^ The cardinals of both 
parties were soon astonished by a summons to 
attend him beyond the Alps ; from -whence, as 
they soon discovered, they must never hope to 
return. He was engaged, by promise and affec- 
tion, to prefer the residence of France; and, 
after dragging his court through Poitou and 
Gascogny, and devouring, by Ms expense, the 
cities and convents on the road, he finally re- 
posed at Avignon, 80 which flourished above 
seventy years 8 1 the seat of the Roman pontiff 
and the metropolis of Christendom, By land, 
by sea, by the Rhone, the position of Avignon 
was on all sides accessible ; the southern pro- 
vinces of France do not yield to Italy itself ; 
new palaces arose for the accommodation of the 
pope and cardinals ; and the arts of luxury w^ere 
soon attracted by the ti*easures of the church. 
They were already possessed of the adjacent 
territory, the Venaissin county,8a a populous 
and fertile spot ; and the sovereignty of Avignon 
was afterwards purchased from the youth and 
distress of Jane, the first queen of Naples and 
countess of Provence, for the inadequate price 
of fourscore thousand florins. 83 Under the 

Gregory XI- and Clement VII. are published by Stephen Balnze 
(Vitffi Baparum Avenionensium ; Paris, 1693, 2 vols. in 4to.) with 
copious and elaborate notes, and a second volume of acts and doai- 
ments. With the true zeal of an editor and a patriot, he devoutiy 
justifies or excuses the characters of his countrymen. 

81 The exile of Avignon is compared by the Italians witli Babylon, 
and the Babylonish captivity. Such furious metaphors, more suit- 
able to the ardour of Petrarch than to the judgment of Muratori, are 
gravely refuted in Baluze’s preface. The Abbe de Sade i.s distracted 
between the love of Petrarch and of his country. Yet he modestly 
pleads that many of the local inconveniences of Avignon are now re- 
moved ; and many of the vices against which the poet declaims, had 
been imported with the Koraan court fay the strangers of Italy (tom . i. 

^ 82 The comtat Venaissin was ceded to the popes in 1273 by Philip 
III. king of Frtince, after he had inlu'ritt^l the dominions of thecount 
of Thoulou&e. Forty years before, the heresy of count Raymond had 

g ven them a pretence of seizure, and they derived some obstnire claim 
am the xith century to some lands citra Khodanum (Valesii Notifia 
Galliarum, p. <195. 610. Longuerue, Description de la Prance, torn. i. 
p. 376-381.1. 

83 IFg possession of four centuries were not itself a title, such 
objections might annul the bargain ; but the purchase-money must 
be refunded, for indeed it was paid. Civitatem Avenionem emit 
- . - - per eiusmodi venditionem pecuniS. redundantes,&c. (2da Vita 
Clement. V*. ia Baluz. tom. i. p. 272. Muratori, Script, torn, iiu 
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shadow of the French monarchy, amidst an 
obedient people, the popes enjoyed an honour- 
able and tranquil state, to which they long had 
been strangers; but Italy deplored their ab- 
sence; and Rome, in solitude and poverty, 
might repent of the ungovernable freedom which 
had driven from the Vatican the successor of 
St, Peter. Her repentance was tardy and fruit- 
less : after the death of the old members, the 
sacred college was filled with French cardinals, 8“^ 
who beheld Rome and Italy with abhorrence 
and contempt, and perpetuated a series of 
national, and even provincial, popes, attached 
by the most indissoluble ties to their native 
country. 

Institution The progress of industry had 
produced and enriched the Italian 
A.i),i,3X>. republics: the sera of their liberty 
is the most flourishing period of population and 
agriculture, of manufactures and commerce; 
and their mechanic labours were gradually re- 
fined into the arts of elegance and genius. But 
the position of Rome was less favourable, the 
territory less fruitful ; the character of the in- 
habitants was debased by indolence and elated 
by pride; and they fondly conceived that the 
tribute of subjects must for ever nourish the 
metropolis of the church and empire. This 
prejudice was encouraged in some degree by the 
resort of pilgrims to the shrines of the apostles ; 
and the last legacy of the popes, the institution 
of the HOLY TEA a, 85 was not less beneficial to 
the people than to the clergy. Since the loss of 
Palestine, the gift of plenary indulgences, which 
had been applied to the crusades, remained with- 
out an object; and the most valuable treasure 
of the church was sequestered above eight years 
from public circulation. A new channel was 
opened by the diligence of Boniface the Eighth, 
who reconciled the vices of ambition and avarice; 
and the pope had suificient learning to recollect 
and revive the secular games, which were cele- 
brated ill Rome at the conclusion of every cen- 
tury. To sound without clanger the depth of 
popular credulity, a sermon was seasonably pro- 
nounced, a report was artfully scattered, some 
aged witnesses were produced ; and on the first 
of January of the year thirteen hundred, the 
church of St, Peter w’as crowded with the faith- 
ful, who demanded the indulgence of 

the holy time. The pontiff, who watched and 
irritated their devout impatience, was soon per- 
suaded by ancient testimony of the justice of 
their claim ; and he proclaimed a plenary abso- 
lution to all Catholics who, in the course of 
that year, and at every similar period, should 
respectfully visit the apostolic churches of St, 
Peter and St. Paul. The welcome sound was 
propagated through Christendom; and at first 

S lf. p. 5G5.). The only temptation for Jane and her second hus* 
was ready wwaiey, and without it they could not have returned 
to the throne « Naples. 

at element V. immediately promoted ten cardinals, nine French 
and caie English (Vita 4ta, p. 63, et Baluz. p. 6*i6, In 1331 the 
pope refused two candidates recommended 1^ the tine of Prance, 
quod XX Oardinales, de quibus xvii de regno Francia orijginem trax- 
Isse noscuntur in memorato collegio existant (Thomassin, Discipline 
de f j&iise, tarn. i. p. 1281 .)* 

85 Our primitive account is from cardinal James Caietan (Maxima 
BlUiot. Fajarura, tom. xxvO : and I am at a loss to determine whether 
the nephew of Bonifeoe VIII- be a fbol or a knave i the uncle Is a 

86 iSee Joitn Villatni d- viii. c. 36.) in the xiith, and t!he Ofaronicon 
Astense,. ha.tbe xith volume (p. 191, 192.) of Muratort^si Coileotion. 
Papa Imnitnerahilem peouniam ab eisdem accepit, nano, dtto clesrici, 
iMin tMols, Suxh ) 

87 The two bulls of Bcnu&ce VIZI, and Clement VI. are inserted 


from the nearest provinces of Italy, and at 
length from the remote kingdoms of Hungary 
and Britain, the highways were thronged with 
a swarm of pilgrims who sought to expiate their 
sins in a journey, however costly or laborious, 
which was exempt from the perils of military 
service. All exceptions of rank or sex, of age 
or infinnity, were forgotten in tlie common 
transport ; and in the streets and churches many 
persons were trampled to death by the eagerness 
of devotion. The calculation of their numbers 
could not be easy nor accurate ; and they have 
probably been magnified by a dexterous clergy, 
well apprised of the contagion of example: yet 
w^e are assured by a judicious historian, who 
assisted at the ceremony, that Rome was never 
replenished with less than two hundred thousand 
strangers; and another spectator has fixed at 
two millions the total concourse of the year. A 
trifling oblation from each individual would 
accumulate a royal treasure; and two priests 
stood night and clay, with rakes in their hands, 
to collect, without counting, the heaps of gold 
and silver that were poured on the altar of 
St. Paul. 85 It was fortunately a season of 
peace and plenty ; and if forage was scarce, if 
inns and lodgings were extravagantly dear, an 
inexhaustible supply of bread and wine, of meat 
and fish, was provided by the policy of Boniface 
and the venal hospitality of the Romans, From 
a city without trade or industry, all casual riches 
will speedily evaporate: but the availce and 
envy of the next generation solicited Clement 
the Sixth 87 to anticipate the distant period of 
the century. The gracious pontiff complied 
with their wdshes; afforded Rome this poor 
consolation for his loss ; and justified the change 
by the name and practice of the Mosaic Jubilee. 88 
His summons was obeyed ; and the second 
number, zeal, and liberality, of the 
pilgrims did not yield to the primi- 
tive festival. But they encountered the triple 
scourge of war, pestilence, and famine: many 
wives and virgins were violated in the castles of 
Italy: and many strangers were pillaged or 
murdered by the savage Romans, no longer 
moderated by the presence of their bishop.8i> 
To the impatience of the popes we may ascribe 
the successive reduction to fifty, thirty-three, 
and twenty-five years ; although the second of 
these teims is commensurate with the life of 
Christ, The profusion of indulgences, the re- 
volt of the protestants, and the decline of super- 
stition, have much diminished the value of the 
jubilee; yet even the nineteenth and last fes- 
tival was a year of pleasure and profit to the 
Romans ; and a philosophic smile will not dis- 
turb the triumph of the priest or the happiness 
of the people. ^0 

in ^Corpus Juris Canonic! (Extravagant. Commun. I- v. tit. is. 

88 The sabbatic years and jubilees of the Mosaic law (Car. Sigon. 
de Reftubliea Hebrseorum, 0pp. tom. iv. I. iii. c. 1-1, 1.5. p* 151, 
152.), tbe susiiension of all care and labour, the periodical release 
of lands, debts, servitude, 6sc. may seem a noble idea, but the exe- 
cution would be iminacticable in a pwjhm republic ; and I should 
be glad to learn tliat this ruinous festival was observed by the Jewish 
people. 

89 See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani (I. i. c. 56.) in the xivth 
volume of Muratori, and the Mdmoires sur la Vie de Fdtrarqua, 
tom. iii. p. 75-89. 

90 The subject is exhausted by M. Chaisi, a French ininistor at tlie 
Ha^ie, in Ins Lettres Historiques et Dogtnau(iue.s sur les Jubiles et 

Indulgences; la Have, 1751, 5 vols. inl'imo; an elaborate and 
piecing work, had not the author preferred the character of a iwlemio 
to that of a philosopher. 
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The nobles or beginning of the eleventh 

barons of Home, century, Italy was exposed to the 
feudal tyranny, alike oppressive to the sovereign 
and the people. The rights of human nature 
were vindicated by her numerous republics, who 
soon extended their liberty and dominion from 
the city to the adjacent country. The sword of 
the nobles w^as broken ; their slaves were enfran- 
chised ; their castles were demolished j they as- 
sumed the habits of society and obedience; their 
ambition w’as confined to municipal honours, 
and in the proudest aristocracy of Venice or 
Genoa, each patrician was subject tothelaws.9t 
But the feeble and disorderly government of 
Rome was unequal to the task of curbing her 
rebellious sons, wiio scorned the authority of the 
magistrate within and wdthout the walls. It was 
no longer a civil contention betw^een the nobles 
and plebeians for the government of the state : 
the barons asserted in arms their personal inde- 
pendence ; their palaces and castles were forti- 
fied against a siege ; and their private quarrels 
were maintained by the numbers of their vassals 
and retainers. In origin and affection, they 
w^ere aliens to their country : ^"^2 3,nd a genuine 
Roman, could such have been produced, might 
have renounced these haughty strangers, who 
disdained the appellation of citizens, and proudly 
styled themselves tlie princes, of Rome. 93 After 
a dark series of revolutions, all records of pedi- 
gree were lost ; the distinction of surnames w’^as 
abolished ; the blood of the nations w'as mingled 
in a thousand channels ; and the Goths and Lom- 
bards, the Greeks and Franks, the Germans and 
Normans, had obtained the fairest possessions 
by royal bounty, or the prerogative of valour. 
These examples might be readily presumed : but 
the elevation of an Hebrew race to the rank of 
senators and consuls, is an event without a pa- 
rallel in the long captivity of these miserable 
exiles. 9-i In the time of Leo the Ninth, a 
wealthy and learned Jew was converted to 
Christianity ; and honoured at his baptism wdth ' 
the name of his godfather, the reigning pope. 
Family of ^leal and courage of Peter the ; 

Leo the Jew. sou of Lco Were signalised in the 
cause of Gregory the Seventh, wdio intrusted 
his faithful adherent with the government of 
Adrian’s mole, the tower of Crescentius, or, as 
it is now called, the castle of St. Angelo. Both 
the fatJier and the son were the parents of a 
numerous progeny : their riches, the fruits of 
usury, were shared with the noblest families of 
the city; and so extensive was their alliance, 

91 Muratori (Dissert, xlvii.) alleges the Annals of Florence, Padna, 
Genoa, iSic. the analogy of the rest, the evidence of Otho of Frisingen 
(de Gest. Fred. 1. 1, ii. c. IS.), and the submission of the marquis of 
■jSste. 

92 As early as the year 824, the emperor Lothaire I. found it expe- 

dient to interrogate the Roman people, to learn from each individual, 
by what national law he chose to be governed (Muratori, Dissert. 
'XXii.)*'. . 

93 Petrarch attaclcs these foreigners, the tyrants of Rome, in a 

declamation or epistle, full of bold truths and absurd pedantry, in, 
which he applies the maxims, and even prejudices, of the old re- 
public to the state cyf thexivth century (Memoires, tom. iii. p. 157 — 
i69.). . , 

94 The origin and adventures of this Jewish family are noticed by 
P'Wi {Critica, torn. iv. p. 435. A. D* 1124, No. 3, 4.), who draws his 
information from the Chronographus Maurigniacensis, and Amui- 
phus fciagiensis de Schismate (in Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. Hi. pars i. 
p. 423 - 432.). The fact must in some degree be true ; yet I could wish 
that it had been coolly related, before it was turned mto a reproach 
against the antipope. 

95 Murarori has given two di-ssertations (xH. and xlii.} to the names, 
surnames, and families of Italy, tiome nobles, who glory in their do- 
mestic fables, may be offended with his firm and temperate criticism ; 
yet surely some ounces of pure gold are of more value than many 
pounds of base metal. 

90 The cardinal of St, George, in his poetical, or rather metrical. 


that the grandson of the proselyte was exalted 
by the weight of his kindred to the throne of 
St. Peter. A majority of the clergy and people 
supported his cause : he reigned several years in 
the Vatican, and it is only the eloquence of St. 
Bernard, and the final triumph of Innocent the 
Second, that has branded Anacletus with the 
epithet of antipope. After his defeat and death, 
the posterity of Leo is no longer conspicuous ; 
and none will be found of the modern nobles 
ambitious of descending from a Jewish stock. 
It is not my design to enumerate the Roman 
families, which have failed at different periods, 
or those W’hich are continued in different degrees 
of splendour to the present time.9» The old 
consular line of the Frangipani discover tlieir 
name in the generous act of breaking or dividing 
bread in a time of famine ; and such benevo- 
lence is more truly glorious than to have en- 
closed, with their allies tlie Corsi, a spacious 
quarter of the city in the chains of their fortifi- 
cations : the Saveili, as it should seem a Sabine 
race, have maintained their original dignity ; 
the obsolete surname of the Capizvcchi is in- 
scribed on the coins of the first senators; the 
Conti preserve the honour, without the estate, of 
the counts of Signia; and the ^mdbaldi must 
have been very ignorant, or very modest, if 
they had not descended from the Carthagiman 
hero.9€ 

But among, perhaps above, the „„ „ 

1 • -TT. The Colonna, 

peers and princes oi the city, I dis- 
tinguish the rival houses of Colonna and Ua- 
siNi, whose private story is an essential part of 
the annals of modem Rome. I. The name and 
arms of Colonna 97 have been the theme of much 
doubtful etymology ; nor have the orators and 
antiquarians overlooked either Trajan’s pillar, or 
the columns of Hercules, or the pillar of Christ’s 
fiagellation, or the lurainous column that guided 
the Israelites in the desert. Their first historical 
appearance in the year eleven hundred and four, 
attests the power and antiquity, while it explains 
the simple meaning, of the name. By the usurp- 
ation of Cavae, the Colonna provoked the arms 
of Paschal the Second ; but they lawfully held 
in the Campagna of Rome the hereditary fiefs 
of Eagarola and Colonna ; and the latter of these 
towns w'as probably adorned with some lofty 
pillar, the relic of a villa or temple.98 They 
likewise possessed one moiety of the neighbour- 
ing city of Tusculum ; a strong presumption of 
their descent from the counts of Tusculum, who 
in the tenth century were the tyrants of the 

histoiy of the election and coronation of Boniface VIII, (Muratori, 
Script. Ital. tom. iii. pars i. p. 641, &c.), describes the state and 
families at Home at the coronation of Boniface VIII. (A. D. 1295) 
Interea titnlis rediiniti sjingiiine et armis 
lUustresque viri llomanh a stirpe trahentes 
Nomen in emeritos tanlm virtuUs honores 
Intulerant sese medios festumque colebant 
Aurata fulgentes toga sociante caterva. 

Ex ipsis devma domus yiracstantis ab Ursd 
Ecclesia;, vultumque gerens demissius altum 
Festa CWawiJMi jocis, iiernon SulifUia rnitis; 

Stephanides senior, Connies, Anibatica proles, 

PrsMectusque urbis maenum sinevirihiis nomen. 

(1. ii. c. 5. 100. j). 617, 648.). 

The ancient statutes of Rome (1. Hi. c, 59. p. 174, 175.) distinguish 
eleven families of barons, who are obliged to swear in concilio com- 
muni, before the senator, that they would not harbour or protect any 
malefactors, outlaws, &c. — a feeble security I 

97 It is pity that the Colonna themselves have not fhvoured the 
world with a complete and critical history of thdLr illustrious house. 

I adhere to Muratori (Dissert, xlii. tom. Hi. p. 647, 648.). 

98 Pandulph. Pisan. In Vit. Paschal. II. in Muratori, Script. ItaU 
tom. iii. para i. p. 335. The family has stUl great possessions in the 
Campagna of Rome ; but they have alienated to the Bospigliosi thi# 
orlgiu^fief of Colotma (BscMuard, p. ^8, 259.). 
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apostolic see- According to their own and the 
public opinion, the primitive and remote source 
was derived from the banks of the Rhine ; and 
the sovereigns of Germany were not ashamed of 
a real or fabulous affinity with a noble race, 
which in the revolutions of seven hundred years 
has been often illustrated by merit, and always 
by fortune. About the end of the thirteenth 
century, the most powerful branch was composed 
of an uncle and six brothers, all conspicuous in 
arms, or in the honours of the church. Of 
these, Peter vyas elected senator of Rome, intro- 
duced to the Capitol in a triumphant car, and 
hailed in some vain acclamations with the title 
ofCajsar; while John and Stephen were de- 
clared marquis of Ancona and count of Ro- 
magna, by Nicholas the Fourth, a patron so 
partial to their family, that he has been deline- 
ated in sjitirical portraits, imprisoned as it were 
in a hollow pillar. After his decease, their 
haughty behaviour provoked the displeasure of 
the most implacable of mankind. The two car- 
dinals, the uncle and the nephew, denied the 
election of Boniface the Eighth; and the Co- 
Zonna were oppressed for a moment by his tem- 
poral and spiritual arms, He proclaimed a 
crusade against his personal enemies ; their 
estates were confiscated ; their fortresses , on 
either side of the Tyber were besieged by the 
troops of St. Peter and those of the rival nobles ; 
and after the ruin of Palestrina or Pr^eneste, 
their principal seat, the ground was marked with 
a ploughshare, the emblem of perpetual desola- 
tion. Degraded, banished, proscribed, the six 
brothers, in disguise and danger, wandered over 
Europe without renouncing the hope of deliver- 
ance and revenge. In this double hope, the 
French court was their surest asylum : they 
prompted and directed the enterprise of Philip ; 
and I should praise their magnanimity, had they 
respected the misfortune and courage of the 
captive tyrant. His civil acts were annulled by 
tlie Roman people, who restored the honours 
and possessions of the Colonna ; and some esti- 
mate may be formed of their wealth by their 
losses, of their losses by the damages of one 
Imndred thousand gold florins which were 
granted them against the accomplices and heirs 
of the deceased pope. All the spiritual cen- 
sures and disqualifications were abolished los by 
his prudent successors ; and the fortune of the 
house was more firmly established by this tran- 
sient hurricane. The boldness of Sciarra Co- 
lonna was signalised in the captivity of Boniface; 

99 Te lonp,nqi:a dedit tellus et pascua Kheni, 

says Pfitno-ch ; and,’ in 1417, a duke of Gueldera and Juliers ackno-w- 
teriges (Jjtinfant, Hist, du Oondle de Constance, tom. ii- p. 539.) his 
descent from the ancestors of Martin V. (Otho Colonna) : but the 
royal author of the Memoirs of Brandenburg observes, that the sceptre 
iahts arms has been confounded with the column. To maintain the 
Koman origin of the Colonna, it was ingcsniously supposed (Diario dl 
Monaldeschi, in the Scrijtt. Ital. tom. xii. p. 533.), that a cousin of 
uie emperor JNero escaped from the city, and founded Alentz in 
Isrermany. 

100 I cannot overlook the Roman triumph or ovation of Marco 
Antonio Colonna, who had commanded the poiws’s galleys at the naval 
victory of Lepanto (Thuan. Hist. I. 7. tom. lii. p. 55, 66, Murat. 
Oratio x. Opp. tom. 1. p. 180-190.1. 

101 Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, torn. x. p. 216. 220. 

102 Petrarch's attachment to the Colonna has authorised the Ahbd 
de Sade to expatiate on the state of the family in the fourteenth cen- 

the persecution of Boniface VIII., the character of Stephen and. 
Ms sons, meir quarrels with the Ursini, &c. (Mdmoires sur Plftearque, 
tom. I, p. 98-110. 146-148. 174-176. 222-230. 276-280,}. His 
ttedffies the hearsay stories <c£ VJUaM, «nd the errmis 
the taiS m%Hat modems. X understand the branch e£ Stephei to 

103 Alepnder III. had declared the Colonna who adhered to the 

feedeude X. incapable of holding any eodealasticjd benefice 
iVtfiam, U V, c. 1.) ; and the last stains of annual excommunication 
were ponfied by Sixtus V. (Vite di Sisto V. tom. iil. p, 416.). Tiea- 


and long afterwards in the coronation of Lewis 
of Bavaria ; and by the gratitude of the empe- 
ror, the pillar in their ai*ms was encircled with a 
royal crown. But the first of the family in fame 
and merit was the elder Stephen, whom Petrarch 
loved and esteemed as an hero superior to his 
own times, and not unworthy of ancient Rome. 
Persecution and exile displayed to the nations 
his abilities in peace and war ; in his distress he 
was an object, not of pity, but of reverence; 
the aspect of danger provoked him to avow his 
name and country; and when he w'as asked, 
“ Where is now your fortress ? ” he laid his 
hand on his heart, and answered, “ Here.” 
He supported with the same virtue the return of 
prosperity ; and, till the ruin of his declining 
age, the ancestors, the character, and the chil- 
dren, of Stephen Colonna, exalted his dignity 
in the Roman republic, and at the court of 
Avignon. II. The Ursini migi-ated . . 

from Spoleto the sons of Ursus, 
as they are styled in the twelfth century, from 
some eminent person, who is only known as the 
father of their race. But they were soon dis- 
tinguished among the nobles of Rome, by tlie 
number and bravery of their kinsmen, the 
strength of their towers, the honours of the 
senate and sacred college, and the elevation of 
two popes, Celestin the Third and Nicholas the 
Third, of their name and lineage, Their 
riches may be accused as an early abuse of 
nepotism : the estates of St. Peter were alien- 
ated in their favour by the liberal Celestin ; io<5 
and Nicholas w'as ambitious, for their sake, to 
solicit the alliance of monarchs ; to found new 
kingdoms in Lombardy and Tuscany ; and to 
invest them with the peiqietual office of senators 
of Rome. All that has been observed of the 
greatness of the Colonna, will likewise redound to 
the glory of the Ursini, their constant and equal 
antagonists in the long hereditary feud, which 
distracted above two’ hundred and fifty years 
the ecclesiastical state. The jealousy Their hert-cu- 
of pre-eminence and power was the tary feuds, 
true ground of their quarrel ; but as a specious 
badge of distinction, the Colonna embraced the 
name of Ghibelines and the party of the empire ; 
the Ursini espoused the title of Guelphs and the 
cause of the church. The eagle and the keys 
were displayed in their adverse banners; and 
the txvo factions of Italy most furiously raged 
when the origin and nature of the dispute were 
long since forgotten. After the retreat of the 
popes to Avignon, they disputed ip arms the 

son, sacrilege, and proscription, are often the best titles of ancient 
nobility- 

104 'Vallis te proxima misit 

Appenninigenre qua prata virentia sylvae 
Spoletana metunt armenta greges protervi. 

Monaldeschi (tom. xii. Script. Ital. p. 533.) gives the Ursini a French 
origin, which may he remotely true. 

105 In the metrical Life of Celestin V. by the cartUnal of St. George 
{Muratori, torn. iii. pars i. p. 613, &c.) we find a luminous, and not 
inelegaJit, passage {I. i. c. S. p. 203 , &c.) : 

genuit quern nobilis Ursas (Ursi ?) 

Progenies, Itomana domus, velerataque rnagtiis 
Ffiscibus in clero, nompasque experta senates, 
Bellommque raanii grandi stipata parentum 
Cardineos apices nccnon fastigia dudum 
Papatfis tferato tenens. 

MurMori (Dissert, xliii. tom. iii. p. .) observes, that the first Ursini 
pontificate of Celestine III. was unknown: he is inclined to read 
I7rfi progenies. 

106 Filii Ursi, quondam Coelestini papm nepotes, de bonis ocolesim 
Romanae rlitati (Vit. Innocent III. in Muratori, Script, tom. iii. 
paw i. ). The partial prodigality of Nicholas III. is more conspicuous 
m Villani and Muratori. Yet the Ursini would disdain the nephews 
of a modem pone. 

107 In his fifty .first Dissertation on the Italian Antiquities, Mura, 
tori explains the fectiona of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. 
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vacant republic; and the mischiefs of discord 
were perpetuated by the wretched compromise 
of electing each year two rival senators. By 
their private hostilities, the city and country 
were desolated, and the fluctuating balance 
inclined wdtli their alternate success* But none 
of either family had fallen by the sword, till the 
most renowned champion of the Ursini was 
surprised and shiiii by the younger Stephen 
Coionna,iC8 His triumph is stained with the 
reproach of violating the truce ; their defeat w^'as 
basely avenged by the assassination, before the 
church door, of an mnocent boy and his tw'o 
servants. Yet the victorious Colonna, with an 
annual colleague, w^as declared senator of Rome 
during the term of five years. And the muse 
of Petrarch inspired a wish, a hope, a prediction, 
that the generous youth, the son of his venerable 
hero, would restore Rome and Italy to their 
pristine glory ; that his justice would extirpate 
the w'olves and lions, the serpents and bearsy 
w'ho laboured to subvert the eternal basis of the 
marble column. 


CHAP. LXX. 

Character and Coronation of Petrarch, — Pesior^ 
aiion of the Freedom and Govei'immit of Rome 
by the Tribune RienzL •-^Jlis Virtues and Vices, 
his Fxptdsion and Death. — Return of the 
Popes from Avig7ion. — Great Schism of the 
West, — • Reunion of the Latin Chw'ch, — Last 
Struggles of Romari Liherty. — Statutes of 
Rome, — Final Settlement of the Ecclesiastical 
State, 

ZaYloi apprehension of modern 

19— times, Petrarch i is the Italian song- 
juiy 19. ’ ster of Laura and love. In the har- 
inony of his Tuscan rhymes, Italy applauds, or 
rather adores, the father of her lyric poetry : and 
his verse, or at least his name, is repeated by the 
enthusiasm, or affectation, of amorous sensibility. 
Whatever may be the private taste of a stranger, 

108 Petrarch (tom. i. p. 222--2S0.J has celebrated this victon' ac- 
cording to tlie Colonna;. but two contemporaries, a Florentine fOio- 
vanni Viliam, 1. x. c. 220.) and a Koman (Ludovico Monaldeschi, 
p. AIS, .'>34.) are less favourable to their arms. 

109 The Abb^ de Sade (tom. i. notes, p. 01—65.) has applied the 

vith Canzone of Petrarch, S^irto Gentil^ &c. to Steidien Colonna the 
younger ; • . 

0«j , lupi, leoni, aquile e serpi 
Ad una gran marinorea cdo.im 
Fanno nqja s.ivente e a se damno. 

1 The IVfemoires stir la Vie de Francois Pdtrarque { Amsterdam, 1754. 

1767, 3 vols. in 4to.) form a copious, original, and entertaining work, 
a labour of love, composed from the accurate study of Petrarch and 
his contemporaries ; but the hero is too often lost in the general history 
of the age, and the author too often languishe.s in the afihetation of 
politenes.s and gallantry. In tlie preface to his lirst volume, he enu- 
merates and weighs twenty Italian biographers, who have professedly 
treated of the same subject. , 

2 The allegorical interpretation prevailed in the rvth century ; hut 
the wise commentators were not a^eed whether they should under- 

derstand by Laura, religion, orvirtue, or the blessed Virgin, or 

See the prefaces to the ist and iid volume. 

5 Laure de Noves, bom about the year 1507, tvas married in .Tanuaiy 
1325 to Ilugues de Sade, a noble citizen of Avignon, whose jealousy 
was not the effect of love, since he married a second within seven 
months of her death, which happened the 6th of April, 1348, precisely 
one and twentv years after Petrarch had seen and loveei her. 

4 Corpus crebrls oartubus exhaustum ; from one of the.sti is issued, 
in the tenth degree, the Ahbd de Sade, the fond and grateful biogra- 
pher of Petrarch ; and this domestic motive most probably suggested 
the idea of his work, and urged him to enquire into every circumstance 
that could affect the history and character of bis grandmother (see 
particularly tom. i. p. 122—133. notes, p. 7— 5S. tom. ii. p. 455—495. 
not. p. 76~82.). 

5 Vauclu! 5 e, so familiar to our English travellers, is described from 
the writings of Petrarch, and the local knowledge of his biographer 
{Mdmoires, tom. i. p. 340 --359.). It was, in truth, the retreat of an 
hermit, and the modems are much mistaken, if they place Laura and 
an happy lover in the grotto. 

5 Of 1250 pages, in a close print, at Basil in the xvith century, but 
witliout the date of tlie year. The Abbd de Sade calls aloud ior a ■« 


his slight and superficial knowledge should hum- 
bly acquiesce in the judgment of a learned nation a; 
yet I may hope or pre.sume;, that the Italians do 
not compare the tedious unifonnitj^ of sonnets 
and elegies, with the sublime compositions of 
their epic muse, the original wildness of Dante, 
the regular beauties of Tasso, and the boundless 
variety of the incomparable Ariosto. Tlie me- 
rits of the lover, I am still less qualified to 
appreciate : nor am I deeply interested in a me- 
taphysical passion for a nymph so shadowy, that 
her existence has been questioned ; - for a ma- 
tron so prolific, 3 that she was delivered of eleven 
legitimate children, while her amorous swain 
sighed and sung at the fountain of Vaucluse.^ 
But in the eyes of Petrarch, and those of his 
graver contemporaries, his love was a sin, and 
Italian verse a frivolous amusement. His Latin 
works of philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, esta- 
blished his serious reputation, which was soon 
diffused from Avignon over France and Italy : 
his friends and disciples were multiplied in every 
city; and if the ponderous volume of his writ- 
ings ^ be now abandoned to a long repose, our 
gratitude must applaud the man, who by pre- 
cept and example revived the spirit and study of 
the Augustan age. From his earliest youth, 

I Petrarch aspired to the poetic crown. The aca- 
demical honours of the three faculties had intro- 
duced a royal degree of master or doctor in the 
art of poetry ; 7 and the title of poet laureat, 
which custom, rather than vanity, perpetuates 
in the English court,s was first invented by the 
Caesars of GeiTnany. In the musical games of 
antiquity, a prize was bestowed on the victor : ^ 
the belief that Virgil and Horace had been, 
crowned in the Capitol inflamed the emulation 
of a Latin bard and the laurel n was endeared 
to the lover by a verbal resemblance with the 
name of his mistress. The value of either object 
was enhanced by the difficulties of the pursuit; 
and if the virtue or prudence of Laura was in- 
exorable, he enjoyed, and might boast of en- 
joying, the nymph of poetry. His vanity was 
not of the most delicate kind, since he applauds 

new edition of Petrarch’s Latin works; but I much doubt whether it 
would redound to the profit of the bookseller, or the amusement of 
the public. 

7 Coasult Selden’s Titles of Honour, in his works (vol. iii. p, 457— 
466.). An hundred seiars before Petrarch, Kt. Francis received the 
visit of a poet, qui ab imperatore fuerat coronatus et exinde rex ver- 
suum ilictus. 

8 From Angu.sUts to Louis, the muse has too often been false and 
venal : but X much doubt whetlier any age or court can produre a 
siniilar establishment of a stipendiary poet, who in every reijgn, and at 
all events, is bound to furnish twice a year a measure of praise and 
verse, such as may be sung in the chapel, and, I believe, in the pro* 
sence,of the sovereign. I speak the more freely, as the best time for 
aboliEdiing this ridiculous custom, is while tlie prince is a man 
virtue, and the poet a man of Jjenius. 

9 Isocrates (in Panegyrico, tom. i. p. llff, 117. edit. IJattie, Cantab 
1729) claims for his native Athens the glory of finst instituting and 
recommending the aytavas koa ra aSKa iJt.eyi.ffTa, ptt) fjLovov ruxofe leca 

uTJui xai 'koycop mt yva/jLTfi;. The example of the Panathenata 
was imitated at Delphi; but the Olympic games were ignorant of a 
musical crown, till it was extorted by the vain tyranny of Nero (Sueton. 
in Nerone, c.2.3.; Philostrat. apndCasaubon ad locum ; Dion Ca.s.sius, 
or Xiphilin, I. Ixiii. p. 1032. 1041. Potter’s Greek Antiquities, vol. i. 
p. 445. 450.). 

10 The Capitoline games (certamen quinqncnale, mtmeum, equestre, 
gymnlcum), were instituted by Domitian {8uefon. e. 4.) in the year of 
Christ 86 (Censorin. de Die Natali, c. IS. p. 100. edit. HavercamT>), 
and were not abolished in the ivth century (Ausonius de Profe-ssoriUus 
Burdegal. V.). If the crown were given to superior merit, tlie exclu- 
Sion of Statius (Capitolia nostrse iniiciata lyrrn, Svlv. 1. iii. v. 31. j may 
do honour to the games of the Capitol ; but the tatiii poets who lived 
before Domitian were crowned only in the public opinion. 

11 Petrarch and the senators of ilome were ignorant that the laurel 
was not the Capitoline, but the Delphic, crown (Plin. Hist. Natur. xv. 
39. Hist. Critique de la Rfepublique des Lettres, tom. i. p. 150—220.). 
The victors in the Capitol were crowned with a garland of oak leaves 
(Martial, 1. iv. epigram 54.). 

12 The pious grandson of Laura has laboured, and not without suc- 
cess, to vindicate her immaculate chastity against the censures of the 
grave and the sneers of the profane (tom. ii. notes, p. 7G— S2.). 
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the success of lus own lahonrs; his name was 
popular ; Iiis friends were active ; the open or 
secret opposition of envy and prejudice was sur- 
mounted by the dexterity of patient merit. In 
the thirty-sixth year of his age, he was solicited to 
accept the object of his wishes : and on the same 
day, in the solitude of Vaucluse, he received a 
similar and solemn invitation from the senate of 
Rome and the university of Paris, The learn- 
ing of a theological school, and the ignorance of 
a law'Iess city, were alike unqualified to bestow 
the ideal though immortal wreath w'hich genius 
may obtain from the free applause of jthe public 
and of posterity : but the candidate* dismissed 
this troublesome reflection, and after some mo- 
ments of complacency and suspense, preferred 
the summons of the metropolis of the world. 

His poetic ceremony of his coronation 

coronatiOT was performed in the Capitol, by 
his friend and patron the supreme 
April s. magistrate of the republic. Twelve 

patrician youths were arrayed in scarlet; six 
representatives of the most illustrious families, 
in green robes, with garlands of flowers, accom- 
panied the procession ; in the midst of the princes 
and nobles, the senator, count of Anguillara, a 
kinsman of the Colonna, assumed his throne; 
and at the voice of an lierald Petrarch arose. 
V After discoursing on a text of Virgil, and thrice 
repeating his vows for the prosperity of Rome, 
he knelt before the throne, and received from 
the senator a laurel cro\\’n, with a more precious 
declaration, “ This is the rew^ard of merit.” The 
people shouted, “ Long life to the Capitol and 
“ the poet 1 ” A sonnet in praise of Rome was 
accepted as the effusion of genius and gratitude ; 
and after the whole procession had visited the 
Vatican, the profane wreath was suspended before 
the shrine of St. Peter. In the act of diploma 
which was presented to Petrarch, the title and 
prerogatives of poet laureat are revived in the 
Capitol, after the lapse of tbirteon hundred years ; 
and he receives the perpetual privilege of wear- 
ing, at his choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or 
myrtle, of assuming the poetic habit, and of 
teaching, disputing, interpreting, and composing, 
in all places whatsoever, and on all subjects of 
literature. The grant was ratified by the au- 
thority of the senate and people ; and the cha- 
racter of citizen was the recompence of his af- 
fection for the Roman name. They did him 
honour, but they did him justice. In the familiar 
society of Cicero and Livy, he had imbibed the 

15 The whole of Petrarch's coronation is accurately tlo- 

scribed the Abbe tie Katie (tom. i. p. 425—435. tom. ii. p. 1—0. 
notesj p. 1-1.5.) from his own writinRS, and the Roman Diary of Lu- 
dovico Mowldescbi, without mixing in this nnthem-io narroYiri* tlij. 
more recent fabie.-. of Sannuccio De'bene. 

14 The original act is printed among the 
M^rnoires sur Petrarque, tom. iii. p. 50— .53. 

15 To find, the proofs of his enthusiasm for Rome, I need only re- 
quest that ilie reader would open, by chance, either Petrarch, or his 
French biographer. The latter has described the poet’s first visit to 
Rfime (tom- i. p. 323— 355.). But in the place of much idle rhetoric 
and morality, Petrarch might have amused the present and future 
age with an original account of the city and his coronation. 

Ifi It has been treated by the pen of a Jesuit, the P. du Cerocau, 
whose posthumous work (Conjuration de Nicolas Gabrini, dit de 
Eienzi, Tyran de Rome, en 1517) was published at Paris 174S, in, 
ISino. I am indebted to him fur some facia and documents in John 
Hi>csemius, canon of Liege, a contemporary idatiorian (Fabricius, 
Bibiioi. Lat. .Vied. JEvi, tom. iii. p. 273. torn- iv. p, 85.). 

17 Tte Abb4 de Satie, who so freely expatiates m we history of 
the xivth century, might treat, as his proper subiect, a levolation in 
•which the heart of Petamreh •was so deeply engaged (M-femoires, tom. ii- 

« 5L 520-417. notes, p. 70-76. tom. iii. p. 281-243. 366- 
Notan idea or a feet in tlie writings of retxaroh has probably 

18 '(iiovanni Villant, 1. aii, c. 89. 101. in Maraiori, Jtemni Italica' 
rum Scriidores, tom xiii, p. %9, 970. SSi-9S3, 


idoas of an ancient patriot ; and his ardent ffmey 
kindled every idea to a sentiment, and every sen- 
timent to a passion. The aspect of the seven 
hijls and their majestic ruins confirmed these 
lively imprcs.sions ; and he loved a country tiy 
whose liberal spirit he had been crowned and 
adopted. The poverty and debasement of Rome 
excited tlie indignation and pity of her grateful 
son : he dissembled the faults of his fellmv- 
citizens; applauded with partial fondness the 
last of their heroes and matrons ; and in the re- 
membrance of the past, in the liopc of the future, 
was pleased to forget the miseries of the pre- 
sent time. Rome was still the lawful mistress 
of the world : the pope and the emperor, her 
bishop and general, had abdicated their station 
by an inglorious retreat to the Rhone and the 
Danube ; but if she could resume her virtue, the 
republic might again vindicate her liberty and 
dominion. Amidst the indulgence of enthu- 
siasm and eloquence, IS Petrarch, Italy, and 
Europe, were astonished by a revolution which 
realised for a moment his most splendid visions. 
The rise and fall of the tribune Rieiizi wdll oc- 
cupy the following pages : the subject is 

interesting, the materials are rich, and the glance 
of a patriot bard will sometimes vivify the co- 
pious, but simple, narrative of the Florentine, is 
but more especially of the Roman, historian. 

In a qu.arler of the city which was 
inhabited only by mechanics and weter’and 
Jew.s, the marriage or an innkeeper designs of 
and a washerwoman produced the 
future deliverer of Rome.'^o From such parents 
Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini could inherit neither 
dignity nor fortune ; and the gift of a liberal 
education, which they painfully bestowed, W’as 
the cause of his glory and untimely end. The 
study of history and eloquence, the writings of 
Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Ciesar, and Valerius Maxi- 
mus, elevated above his equals and contempo- 
raries the genius of the young plebeian ; lie 
perused with indefatigable diligence the manu- 
scripts and marbles of antiquity ; loved to dis- 
pense his knowledge in familiar language ; and 
was often provoked to exclaim, “ Where are 
“ now these Romans? their virtue, their justice, 
‘‘their power? why was I not born in those 
“ happy times ? ” When the republic addressed 
to the throne of Avignon an embassy of the 
three orders, the spirit and eloquence of Rienzi 
recommended him to a place among the thirteen 
deputies of the commons. The orator had tiie 

19 In his third volume of Italian antiquities (p- 219— SiSOj 
ratori has inserted the Fragmenta HistoriiE Itanianio ab Anno 1527 
usqxte ad Annum 1351, in the original dialeetof Rome or Naples in 
the xivth century, and a I.atiu version for the benefit of strangers. 
Itconbains the most particular and authentic Life of Cola (Nicholas) 
di Rienzi; which had been printed at Braceiano 1(;27, in 4£o., under 
the name of Tomaso Fortifiucc.a, who is only mentioned in this work 
as having been punished by the tribune for forgery. Human nature 
is scarcely capable of such sublime or stupid impartiality : but who- 
soever is the author of tliese Fragments, he wrote on. the spot and at 
the time, and paints, without design or art, the manners of Rome and 
the character of the tribuno. 

20 The first and splendid period of Rienzi, his trilmnitian govi'rn- 
tnent, is contained in the xviiith chapter of the Fragments (p. 399— 
479.), which, in the new division, forms the lid book of the history in 
x.'Cxviii smaller chapters or sections. 

21 The reader may be ple.tsed wiili a specimen of the original 
idiom: F6 da soa juventut me nutricato di latte de eloqxientia, bono 
grainatico, megliore rettuorico, antorista bravo. Deh comoet quanto 
era veloce Icitore ! moito u>ava Tito Livio, Keneca, et TitHio, et Ba- 
lerio Masslm^ moito li diiettava le magnificenlie di Julio Cesiiro 
raccontare. Tutta la die se specnlava negl' intagii di marmo hKpialj 
iaccio intomo Roma. Non eta aitri che esso, che sapeiise lejere ii 
anlichi patatfli. Tutte scritture antiche vulgarizzava ; <piesse tiure 
di marmo justomtKte interpretava. Uh come spesso diceva, “Dove 
“ .suoco quelii buoni Romani ? dove ene loro somma justitia ? pole 
** tatmne trovare in tempo che queasi liuriano 1 ” 
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Iionour of haranguing pope Ciemoiit the Sisthj 
and the satisfaction of conversing with Petrarcli> 
a congenial mind ; but his aspiring hoj>es were 
chilled by disgrace and. poverty; and the pa- 
triot was reduced to a single garment and the 
charity of the hospital. From this miseiy he 
was relieved by the sense of merit or the smile 
of favour; and the employment of apostolic 
notary afforded him a daily stipend of five gold 
florins ; a more honourable and extensive con- 
nection ; and the right of contrasting, both in 
words and actions, his owm integrity wdth the 
vices of the state. The eloquence of Rienzi was 
prompt and persuasive : the multitude is alw'ays 
prone to envy and censure*, he was stimulated 
by the loss of a brother and the impunity of the 
assassins ; nor was it possible to excuse or ex- 
aggerate the public calamities. Tiie blessings 
of peace and justice, for which civil society has 
been institute^ were banished from Rome*, the 
jealous citizens, who might have endured every 
personal or pecuniary injury, w’ere most deeply 
w'ounded in the dishonour of their wives and 
daughters : they were equally oppressed by 

the arrogance of the nobles -and the corruption 
of the magistrates ; and the abuse of arms or of 
la ws was the only circumstance that distinguished 
the Hons, from the dogs and serpents, of the Ca- 
pitol, These allegorical emblems were variously 
repeated in the pictures which Rienzi exhibited 
in the streets and churches ; and while the spec- 
tators gazed with curious wonder, the bold and 
ready orator unfolded the meaning, applied the 
satire, inflamed their passions, and announced a 
distant hope of comfort and deliverance. The 
privileges of Rome, her eternal sovereignty over 
her princes and provinces, was the theme of his 
public and private discourse ; and a raomiinent 
of servitude became in his hands a title and in- 
centive of liberty. The decree of the senate, 
which granted the most ample prerogatives to 
the emperor Vespasian, had been inscribed on 
a copper-plate still extant in the choir of the 
church of St. John Lateran.23 A numerous as- 
sembly of nobles and plebeians was invited to 
this political lecture, and a convenient theatre 
was erected for their reception. The notary ap- 
peared, in a magnificent and mysterious habit, 
explained the inscription by a version and com- 
mentary, and descanted with eloquence and 
zeal on the ancient glories of the senate and 
people, from whom all legal authority was de- 
rived. The supine ignorance of the nobles was 
incapable of discerning the serious tendency of 
such representations: they miglit sometimes 
cliastise with words and blows the plebeian re- 
former; but he was often suffered in the Co- 
lonna palace to amuse the company with his 
threats and predictions; and the modern Bru- 
tus ‘-5 was concealed under the mask of folly 
and the character of a buffoon. While they in- 
dulged their contempt, the restoration of the 
good estate, his favourite expression, was enter- 
tained among the people as a desirable, a pos- 

22 Petrarch compares the jealousy of the Romans with the 'easy 
temper of the husband.? of Avjgnon <M(?moires, tom. i. p. 330.). 

23 The feagiuents of the hex Regia may be found in the Inscrip- 
tions of Gruter, tom. i* p. 2 12,, and at the end of tlie Tacitus of 
iilmesti, with some leanied notes of the editor, tom. ii. 

21 I cannot overlook a stupendous and laughable blunder of Rienri. 
The Lex regia empowers Vespasiait to enlarge the Pomoirium, a word 
familiar to every antiquary. It was not so to the tribune; he con- 


Bible, and at length as an approaching, event : 
and while all had the disposition to applaud, 
some had the courage to assist, their promised 
deliverer. 

Ji prophecy, or rather a summons, 
affixed on the church door of St. 

George, was the first public evi- a. n! ‘ 1347 , 
deuce of Hs designs; a nocturnal 
assembly of a hundred citizens on Mount Aven- 
tine, the first step to their execution. After an 
oath of secrecy and aid, he represented to the 
conspirators the importance and facility of their 
enterprise; that the nobles, without union or 
resources, were strong only in the fear of their 
imaginary strength ; that all power, as well as 
right, was in the hands of the people ; that the 
revenues of the apostolical chamber might relieve 
the public distress; and that the pope himself 
wmuld approve their victoiy over the common 
enemies of government and freedom. After se- 
curing a faithful band to protect his first declar- 
ation, he proclaimed through the city, by sound 
of trumpet, that on the evening of the following 
day all persons should assemble without arms 
before the church of St. Angelo, to provide for 
the re-establishment of the good estate. The 
whole night w^as employed in the celebration of 
thirty masses of the Holy Ghost; and in the 
morning, Rienzi, bareheaded, but in complete 
armour, issued from the church, encompassed 
by the hundred conspirators. The pope’s vicar, 
the simple bishop of Orvieto, who had been per- 
suaded to sustain a part in this singular cere- 
mony, marched on his right hand ; and three 
great standards were borne aloft as the emblems 
of their design. In the first, the banner of liberiif, 
Rome was seated on two lions, with a palm in 
one hand and a globe in the other *. St. Paul, 
with a di’awn sword, w'as delineated in the ban- 
ner of justice ; and in the third, St. Peter held 
the keys of concord and iKace* Rienzi was en- 
couraged by the presence and applause of an 
innumerable crowd'd, who understood little, and 
hoped much ; and the procession slowly rolled 
forwaixls from the castle of St, Angelo to tho 
Capitol. His triumph w’^as disturbed by some 
secret emotions which he laboured to suppress ; he 
ascended without opposition, and with seeming 
confidence, the citadel of the republic ; harangued 
the people from the balcony ; and received the 
most flattering confirmation of Ms acts and laws. 
The nobles, as if destitute of arms and counsels, 
beheld in silent consternation this strange revo- 
lution; and the moment had been prudently 
chosen, when the most formidable, Stephen Co- 
lonna, was absent from the city. On the first 
rumour, he returned to his palace, afiected to 
despise this plebeian tumult, and declared to the 
messengers of Rienzi, that at his leisure he would 
cast the madman from the Windows's of the Ca- 
pitol. The great bell instantly rang an alarm, 
and so rapid was the tide, so urgent was the 
danger, tliat Colon na escaped with precipitation 
to the suburb of St. Lawrence : from thence, 

founds it with pomarium, an orchard, translates lo Jardino de Roma 
ciocne Italia, and is copied by the les.s excusable ignorance of the 
Z.atiTi translator (p. d06.|, and the French historian (p. 33-). Even 
the learning of Muratori has slumbered over the passage. 

26 Priori {Bruta) tamen similior, juvenis uterque, longe ingenjo 
guana cojus simulationem induerat, ut .sub hoc obtentte liberator iUs 
r. B. aperiretur tempore suo ... - IUeregibus,hiclyranniscon- 
temptus (0pp. p.636.'. 
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after a moment’s refreshment, he continued the 
same speedy career till he reached in safety his 
castle of Palestrina ; lamenting Ms own impru- 
dence, which had not trampled the spark of this 
mighty conflagration. A general and peremp- 
tory order was issued from the Capitol to all the 
nobles, that they should peaceably retire to their 
estates: they obeyed; and their departure se- 
cured the tranquillity of the free and obedient 
citizens of Rome. 

But such voluntary obedience eva- 
?nd officeof porates with the first transports of 
tribune. ^eal ; and Rienzi felt the importance 
of justifying his usurpation by a regular form 
and a legal title. At his own choice, the Roman 
people would have displayed their attachment 
and authority, by lavishing on his head the 
names of senator or consul, of king or emperor : 
he preferred the ancient and modest appellation 
of tribune; the protection of the commons was 
the essence of that sacred office ; and they were 
ignorant, that it had never been invested with 
any share in the legislative or executive powers 
Laifaofthe of the republic. In this character, 
gooti estate, the consent of the Romans, 

the tribune enacted the most salutary laws for 
the restoration and maintenance of the good es- 
tate. By the first he fulfils the wish of honesty 
and inexperience, that no civil suit should be 
protracted beyond the term of fifteen days. The 
danger of frequent perjury might justify the pro- 
nouncing against a false accuser the same penalty 
wiiich his evidence would have inflicted : the 
disorders of the times might compel the legis- 
lator to punish every liomicide with death, and 
every injury with equal retaliation. But the 
execution of justice was hopeless till he had 
previously abolished the tyranny of the nobles. 
It was formally provided, that none, except the 
supreme magistrate, should possess or command 
tile gates, bridges, or towers, of the state : that 
no private garrisons should be introduced into 
the towns or castles of the Roman territory ; that 
none should bear arms, or presume to fortify 
their houses in the city or country; that the 
barons should be responsible for the safety of the 
highways, and the free passage of provisions; 
and that the protection of malefactors and rob- 
bers should be expiated by a fine of a thousand 
marks of silver. But these regulations would 
have been impotent and nugatoiy^ had not the 
licentious nobles been awed by the sword of the 
civil power. A sudden alarm from the bell of 
the Capitol could still summon to the standard 
above twenty thousand volunteers ; the support 
of the tribune and the laws required a more re- 
gular and permanent force. In each harbour of 
the coast, a vessel was stationed for the assur- 
ance of commerce ; a standing militia of three 
hundred and sixty horse and thirteen hundred 
foot was levied, clothed, and paid in the thirteen 
quarters of the city: and the spirit of a common- 
wealth may be traced in the grateful allowance 
of one hundred florins, or pounds, to the heirs 
of every soldier who lost his life in tlie service 
of Ms country. For the maintenance of the 

^ In one MS. I 0- ii. c. 4. p. 409.} periumaote quatro ii 


public defence, for the establishment of gra- 
naries, for the relief of widows, orphans, and in- 
digent convents, Rienzi ap|)liecl, without fear of 
sacrilege, the revenues of the apostolic chamber : 
the three branches of hearth-monej", the salt- 
duty, and the customs, were each of the annual 
produce of one hundred thousand florins ; 26 and 
scandalous were the abuses, if in four or five 
months the amount of the salt-duty could be 
trebled by his judicious economy. After thus 
restoring the forces and finances of the republic, 
the tribune recalled the nobles from their solitary 
independence; required their personal appear- 
ance in the Capitol ; and imposed an oath, of alle- 
giance to the new government, and of submission 
to the laws of the good estate. Apprehensive for 
their safety, but still more apprehensive of the 
danger of a refusal, the princes and barons re- 
turned to their houses at Rome in the garb of 
simple and peaceful citizens : the Colonna and 
Ursini, the Savelli and Frangipani, were con- 
founded before the tribunal of a plebeian, of the 
vile buffoon whom they had so often derided, 
and their disgrace was aggravated by the in- 
dignation w'hich they vainly struggled to dis- 
guise, The same oath wms successively pro- 
nounced by the several orders of society, the 
clergy and gentlemen, the judges and notaries, 
the merchants and artisans, and the gradual de- 
scent was marked by the increase of sincerity 
and zeal. They sw ore to live and die with the 
republic and the church, whose interest was art- 
fully united by the nominal association of the 
bishop of Orvieto, the pope’s vicar, to the office 
of tribune. It was the boast of Rienzi, that he 
had delivered the throne and patrimony of St. 
Peter from a rebellious aristocracy ; and Clement 
the Sixth, wdio rejoiced in its fall, affected to 
believe the professions, to applaud the merits, 
and to confirm the title, of his trusty servant* 
The speech, perhaps the mind, of the tribune, 
was inspired with a lively regard for the purity 
of the faith ; he insinuated his claim to a super- 
natural mission from the Holy Ghost ; enforced 
by an heavy forfeiture the annual duty of con- 
fession and communion; and strictly guarded 
the spiritual as well as temporal welfare of his 

faithful people, 27 

Never perhaps has the energy Freedom and 
and effect of a single mind been 
more remarkably felt than in the ^republic, 
sudden, though transient, reformation of Rome 
by the tribune Rienzi. A den of robbers was 
converted to the discipline of a camp or con- 
vent: patient to liear, swift to redress, in- 
exorable to punish, his tribunal was always 
accessible to the poor and stranger ; nor could 
birth, or dignity, or the immunities of the 
church, protect the offender or his accomplices. 
The privileged houses, the private sanctuaries in 
Rome, on which no officer of justice would 
presume to trespass, were abolished; and he 
applied the timber and iron of their barricades 
in the fortifications of the Capitol. The ve- 
nerable father of the Colonna was exposed in 
his owm palace to the double shame of being 

and I much fear, th.ii the former is more consistent with the decay 
of Rome and her leri'ttory. 

Ji7 Uocsemius, p. 39S. apud du Cerfeati, Hist, de Rienzi, p. 194- 
Ihe fiReen tribvmitian laws may be found in the Roman historian 
(whofu fur biovitj I Uiiill name) Rortiiiocca, 1. ii. c. 4. 
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desirous, and of being unable, to protect a 
criminal. A mule, witli a Jar of oil, had been 
stolen near Capranica ; and the lord, of the 
Ursini family, was condemned to restore the 
damage, and to discharge a fine of four hun- 
dred florins for his negUgence in guarding the 
highways. Nor were the persons of the barons 
more inviolate than their lands or houses ; and, 
either from accident or design, the same impartial 
rigour was exercised against the heads of the ad- 
verse factions. Peter Agapet Colonna, who had 
himself been senator of Rome, w-as arrested in the 
street for injury or debt; and justice was appeased 
by the tardy execution of Martin Ursini, who, 
among his various acts of violence and rapine, 
had pillaged a shipwrecked vessel at the mouth 
of the Tyber.«s His name, the purple of two 
cardinais, his uncles, a recent marriage, and a 
mortal disease, were disregarded by the inflexible 
tribune, who had chosen his victim. The public 
officers dragged him from his palace and nuptial 
bed : his trial -was short and satisfactory : the 
bell of the Capitol convened the people : stript 
of his mantle, on his knees, with his hands 
bound behind his back, he heard the sentence 
of death ; and after a brief confession Ursini 
was led aw^ay to the gallows. After such an 
example, none who were conscious of guilt 
could hope for impunity, and the flight of the 
wicked, the licentious, and the idle, soon purified 
tlie city and territory of Rome. In this time 
(says the historian) the woods began to rejoice 
that they w^ere no longer infested with rubbers; 
the oxen began to plough ; the pilgrims visited i 
the sanctuaries; the roads and inns were re- 
plenished %vitli travellers ; trade, plenty, and 
good faith, were restored in the markets ; and a 
purse of gold might be exposed without danger 
in the midst of the highw'ay. As soon as the 
life and property of the subject are secure, the 
labours and rewards of industry spontaneously 
revive : Rome w’as still the metropolis of the 
Cirristian wurld ; and the fame and fortunes of 
the tribune w'ere diffused in every country by 
the strangers who had enjoyed the blessings of 
his government. 

The tribune deliverance of his country 

is wsiwiedMitt inspired Rienzi with a vast, and 
Italy, &c.; perhaps visionary, idea, of uniting 
Italy in a great foederative republic, of which 
Rome should be the ancient and lawful head, 
and the free cities and princes the members and 
associates. His pen wus not less eloquent than 
his tongue ; and his numerous epistles were 
delivered to swift and trusty messengers. On 
foot, with a white wand in their hand, they 
traversed the forests and mountains ; enjoyed, in 
the most hostile states, the sacred security of 
ambassadors ; and reported, in the style of dat- 
es Fortifiocca, 1. ii. c. 11. From the account of this shipwreck, 
■we k*am some circumstances of the trade and navigation of the age, 

1. The ship was built anti freighted at Naples for the x)orts of Mar- 
seilles and Avignon. 2. The sailors were of Naples and the isle of 
(Knaria, less skilftd than those of Sicily and Genoii. The naviga- 
tion from Marseilles was a coasting voyage to tlie mouth of the Tyber, 
where they took shelter in a storm ; but, instead of finding the cur- 
rent, unfonunately ran on a shoal : the vessel was stranded, the ma- 
riners escaped. 4. The cargo, which was pillaged, consisted of the 
tevenue of Provence for tiie royal treasury, many bags of j>ev>per and 
cinnamon, and bales of Prencn cloth, to tiie value or 20,000 florins J 
a rich prize. 

29 It was thus that Oliver Cromwell's old acquaintance, who te- 
nierabered his vulgar and ungr.-icu)us entrance into the House of 
Commons, were astonished at the ease and njajesty of the protector 
on his Uirotie (see Harris’s Life of Crounvell, p. 27— lU. from Clareii. 


tery or truth, that the higlnvays along their 
passage were lined with kneeling multitudes, 
who implored Heaven for the success of their 
undertaking. Could passion have listened to 
reason; could private interest have yielded to 
the public W'elfare ; the supreme tribunal and 
confederate union of the Italian republic might 
have healed their intestine discord, and closed 
the Alps against the barbarians of the North. 
But the propitious season had elapsed ; and if 
Venice, Florence, Sienna, Perugia, and many 
inferior cities, offered their lives and fortunes to 
the good estate, the tyrants of Lombardy and 
Tuscany must despise, or hate, the plebeian 
author of a free constitution. From them, 
however, and from every part of Italy, the 
tribune received the most Mendly and respectful 
answers: they were followed by the ambas- 
sadors of the princes and republics ; and in tliis 
foreign conflux, on all the occasions of pleasure 
or business, the low'-born notary could assume 
the familiar or majestic courtesy of a sovereign. 
The most glorious circumstance of his reign 
was an appeal to his justice from Lewis king 
of Hungary, who complained, that his brother, 
and her husband, had been perfidiously strangled 
by Jane queen of Naples ; her guilt or inno- 
cence w'as pleaded in a solemn trial at Borne; 
but after hearing the advocates, 3 1 the tribune 
adjourned this weighty and Invidious cause, 
wliich w'as soon determined by the sword of the 
Hungarian. Beyond the Alps, more especially 
at Avignon, the revolution w'as the theme of cu- 
riosity, wonder, and applause. Pe- celebrated 
trarcli had been the private friend, t)y Fetrarch. 
perhaps the secret counsellor, of Rienzi: his 
waitings breathe the most ardent spirit of pa- 
triotism and joy ; and ail respect for the pope, 
all gratitude for the Colonna, was lost in the 
superior duties of a Roman citizen. The poet 
laureat of the Capitol maintains the act, ap- 
plauds the hero, and mingles with some ap- 
prehension and advice the most lofty hopes of 
the permanent and rising greatness of the re- 
public. 3^ 

While Petrarch indulged these uis vices 

prophetic visions, the Roman hero andfoiiitis. 
w'as fast declining from the meridian of fame 
and power; and the people, who had gazed 
with astonishment on the ascending meteor, 
began to mark the irregularity of its course, 
and the vicissitudes of light and obscurity. 
More eloquent than judicious, more enterprising 
than resolute, the faculties of Rienzi were not 
balanced by cool and commanding reason : he 
magnified in a tenfold proportion the objects of 
hope and fear ; and prudence, wliich could not 
have erected, did not presume to fortify, liis 
throne. In the blaze of i^rosperity, Iiis virtues 

don, Warwick, Whitdocke, Waller, &c.). The consciousness of 
merit and power will sometimes elevate the manners to the station. 

30 See the causes, circumstances, and effects of the death of An- 
drew, in Giannone (tom. iii. 1. xxiii. p. 220—229.), and the Life of 
Petrarch (Mdmoires, tom.ii. p. 143—148. S IS— 260. 37.3—379. notes, 
p. 21—37. The A bb6 de Sacle wishes to extenuate her gtdlt* 

31 The advocate who pleaded against Jane could add nothing to 
the logical force and brevity of his master’s epistle. .Tohitnna 1 inor- 
dinata vita praecedens, retentio potestatis in regno, neglecta vhidicta, 
vir alter smeeptus, et exciisatio subsequens^ necis viri tui te probant 
fhfese participem et consortem. Jane of Naples, and Mary of Scot- 
land, nave a singular conformity. 

32 See the Epistola Hortatoria d.e Capessenda.Repuhlica, from Pe- 
trarch to Nicholas Hienri (0pp. p. 5.3.')— 510.), and the vth eclogue or 
pastoral, a perjwtaal and obscure allegory. 
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were insensibly tinctured with the adjacent vices; 
justice with cruelty, liberality with profusion, 
and the desire of fame with puerile and osten- 
tatious vanity. He might have learned, that 
the ancient tribunes, so strong and sacred in the 
public opinion, were not distinguished in style, 
habit, or appearance, from an ordinary ple- 
beian; 33 and that as often as they visited the 
city on foot, a single viator, or beadle, attended 
the exercise of their office. The Gracchi would 
have frowned or smiled, could they have read the 
sonorous titles and epithets of their successor, 
** Nicholas, severe and mercieul ; uELiVEEEa 
« OF Rome ; defender op Italt ; 3*^ friend 
“op mankind, and op liberty, peace, and 
“ JUSTICE ; TiiiBUNE AUGUST : ’* his theatrical 
pageants had prepared the revolution; but 
Eieiizi abused, in luxury and pride, the po- 
litical maxim of speaking to the eyes, asw'ell 
as the understanding, of the multitude. From 
nature he had received the gift of an handsome 
person, 33 till it was swelled and disfigured by 
intemperance ; and his propensity to laughter 
was corrected in the magistrate by the aftect- 
atlon of gravity and sternness. He was clothed, 
at least on public occasions, in a party-coloured 
robe of velvet or satin, lined with fur, and em- 
broidered with gold : the rod of justice, which 
he carried in his hand, was a sceptre of polished 
steel, crowned with a globe and cross of gold, 
and inclosing a small fragment of the true and 
holy wood. In his civil and religious pro- 
cessions through the city, he rode on a white 
steed, the symbol of royalty ; the great banner 
of the republic, a sun with a circle of stars, a 
dove with an olive branch, was displayed over 
Ms head ; a shower of gold and silver was scat- 
tered among the populace ; fifty guards with 
halberds encompassed his person; a troop of 
horse preceded his march; and their tymbals 
and trumpets were of massy silver. 

pof The ambition of the honours of 


A.D. 13i7, 

August!.; of his bh'tli, and degraded the im- 
portance of his office ; and the equestrian tribune 
was not less odious to the nobles, whom he 
adopted, than to the plebeians, wiiom he de- 
serted, All that yet remained of treasure, or 
luxury, or art, was exhausted on that solemn 
day. Rienzi led the procession from the Capi- 
tol to the Latcran ; the tediousness of the way 
was relieved with decorations and games; the 
ecclesiastical, civil, and military orders marched 
under their various banners ; the Roman ladies 
attended his wife ; and the ambassadors of Italy 
might loudly applaud, or secretly deride, the 

33 In his Romass Questions, Plutarch {Opuscul. tom. i. p. 505,506. 
edit. Grtec. Hen. St^h. states, on the most constitutional principles* 
the simple greatness of the tribunes, who were not properly magis- 
trates, but a check on magistracy. It was their duty and interest 
6ft.au>va&M leat araXy) Kai diatrp to « eiriTvyxavovtrt rtav -noXt- 

of C. Curio) tcai /jtyj aefjkvov 


rtuv - - - Kara.ir<frefxrSat, dtt (a saying , , 

TTf cn)re* - - - « 6<xtp $6 futXXofV eteraTreivoxrrat, 
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they might - — 

favourite latins, livy and Valerius Maximus- 

34 I could not express in English the forcible, though barbarous, 
atie of Zelator Italiaa, which Rienzi assnmed. 

> 35 Elra faeli' homo (l-ii. c. 1. p. 399.). It is reraarkabte, that the 
ri^ sarcastic© of the Eracciano edition is wanting in the Roman MS. 
i&Qm which Muratori has given the text. In his second reign, when 
he is pahited almost as a m<mstar, Rienzi travea una ventresca tonna 
trion^k* a mod© de uno Abhatc Asiano, or Askilno (L Hi. c* 18. 

35 Strange as it seem, this festival was not without a prece- 
dent. In the year 1327* two barons, a Colonna and an Ursini, the 
usual batocc* wex« created kni^ts by tlie Roman peoiples their bath 


novelty of the pomp. In the evening, when 
they had reached the church and palace of Con- 
stantine, he thanked and dismissed the nume- 
rous assembly, with an invitation to the festival 
of the ensuing day. From the hands of a vene- 
rable knight he received the order of the Holy 
Ghost ; the purification of the bath was a pre- 
vious ceremony; but in no step of his life did 
Rienzi excite such scandal and censure as by 
the profane use of the porphyry vase, in wfiiieh 
Constantine (a foolish legend) had been healed 
of his leprosy by pope Sylvester. 37 With equal 
presumption the tribune watched or reposed 
within the consecrated precincts of the bap- 
tistery; and the failure of his state-bed was 
interpreted as an omen of his approaching down- 
fal. At the hour of worship, he showed himself 
to the returning crow'ds in a majestic attitude, 
with a robe of purple, his sword, and gilt spurs ; 
but the holy rites w^ere soon interrupted by his 
levity and insolence. Rising from his throne, 
and advancing towards the congregation, he pro- 
claimed in a loud voice ; “ We summon to our 
“ tribunal pope Clement ; and command him to 
“ reside in his diocese of Rome : we also sum- 
“ mon the sacred college of cardinals.ss We 
“ again summon the two pretenders, Charles 
“ of Bohemia and Lewis of Bavaria, who style 
“ themselves emperors ; we likewise summon 
“ all the electors of Germany, to inform us on 
what pretence they have usurped the inalien- 
able riglit of the Roman people, the ancient 
“ and lawful sovereigns of the empire. ”39 Un- 

sheathing liis maiden sword, he thrice bmndished 
it to the three parts of the %vorld, and thrice re- 
peated the extravagant declaration, “And this 
too is mine!” The pope’s vicar, the bishop of 
Orvieto, attempted to check this career of folly • 
but his feeble protest was silenced by martial 
music; and instead of withdrawing from the 
assembly, he consented to dine with his brother 
tribune, at a table wiiich had hitherto been re- 
served for the supreme pontiff, A banquet, 
such as the C^sars had given, was prepared for 
the Romans. The apartments, porticoes, and 
courts, of the Lateran were spread with innu- 
merable tables for either sex, and every Condi- 
tion ; a stream of wine flowedi from the nostrils 
of Constantine’s brazen horse; no complaint, 
except of the scarcity of water, could be heard ; 
and the licentiousness of the multitude was 
curbed by discipline and fear. A subsequent 
day was appointed for the coronation 
of Rienzi ; seven crowns of dif- 
ferent leaves or metals were successively placed 
on his head by the most eminent of the Roman 

■was of rose-water, their beds were decked with roval magnificence, 
and they were served at St. Maria of Araceli in the Cani'tol, by the 
twenty-eight humi Imonmni. They afterwards received from Robert 
king of Naples the sword of chivalry (Hist. Horn. 1. i. c. 2. p. 2.59.). 

37 All narti^ believed in the leprosy and bath of Constantine (Pe- 
trarch, Epist. Famil. vi. 2-), aitd Rienzi jnstilied his own conduct by 
obserring to the court of Avignon* tliat a vase which h.’id been used 
by a Pagan could not be probinetl by a pious Christian. Yet this 
crime is specified in the bull of excommunication (Hocijemius, apud 
du Cer?eau, p. 189, 190.). * 

.38 This verbal summons of pope Clement VI., which rests on the 
authority of the Roman historian and a Vatican MS., is disputed l»v 
the biographer of Petrarch (tom. ii. not. p, 7f)— 76.) with arguments 
rather of decency than of weight. The court of Avignon might not 
choose to agitate this delicate question. 

©9 The summons of the two rival emperors, a monument of freedom 
and folly, is esunt in Hocsemius (Cergeau, p. Kw—Klfi.). 

4(i It is singular, that the Roman historian should have overlooked 
this sevenfold coronation, which is siifflciently proved by internal evi- 
dence, and the testimony of Hocsenuus, and even of lUenzi (Oer^eau, 
p. lb/— 170. 229.). 
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clergy ; they represented the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost ; and he still professed to jmifate 
the example of the ancient tribunes. These 
extraordinary spectacles might deceive or flatter 
the people ; and their own vanity was gratified 
in the vanity of their leader. But in his private 
life lie soon deviated from the strict rule of fru- 
gality and abstinence 5 and the plebeians, who 
v ere awed by the splendour of the nobles, were 
provoked by the luxury of their equal. His 
wife, his son, Ms uncle (a barber in name and 
profession), exposed the contrast of vulgar 
manners aiKl princely expense ; and without 
acquiring the majesty, Rienzi degenerated into 
the vices, of a king. 

Pear and simple Citizen describes mth 

hatred of the pity, or pcrfiaps with pleasure, the 
nobles of Borne. of the barous of Rouie. 

‘‘ Bareheaded, their hands crossed on their 
“ breast, they stood with downcast looks in the 
“ presence of the tribune ; and they trembled, 
6i good God, how they trembled !” As long 
as the yoke of Rienzi was that of Justice and 
their country, their conscience forced them to 
esteem the man, whom pride and interest pro- 
voked tliein to hate: his extravagant conduct 
soon fortified their hatred by contempt; and 
they conceived the hope of subverting a power 
w'liich -was no longer so deeply rooted in the 
public confidence. The old animosity of the 
Colonna and Ursini was suspended for a mo- 
ment by their common disgrace ; they associ- 
ated their wishes, and perhaps their designs ; an 
assassin was seized and tortured; he accu-sed 
the nobles ; and as soon as Rienzi deserved the 
fate, he adopted the suspicions and maxims, of 
a tyrant. On the same day, under various pre- 
tences, he invited to the Capitol his principal 
enemies, among whom were five members of 
the Ursini and three of the Colonna name. But 
instead of a council or a banquet, they found 
themselves i>risoners under the sword of despot- 
ism or justice ; and the consciousness of inno- 
cence or guilt might inspire them with equal 
apprehensions of danger. At the sound of the 
great bell the people assembled; they were 
arraigned for a conspiracy against the tribune’s 
life; and though some might sympathise iu 
tiieir distress, not a hand, nor a voice, was raised 
to rescue the first of the nobility from their im- 
pending doom. Their apparent boldness was 
prompted by despair; they passed in separate 
chambers a sleepless and painful night; and 
the venerable hero, Stephen Colonna, striking 
against the door of his prison, repeatedly urged 
ids guards to deliver him, by a speedy death, 
from such ignominious servitude. In the 
niorning they understood their sentence from 
the visit of a confessor and the tolling of the 
bell. The great hall of the Capitol had been 
decorated for the bloody scene with red and 
white hangings : the countenance of the tribune 
w'as dark and severe ; the swords of the execu- 
tioners were unsheathed ; and the barons W'ere 
inteiTUi^ted in their dying speeches by the sound 
of trumpets. But in this decisive moment, 

41 Puoj se fiiceva stare Rename a se, mentce sedeva, li baroTii tutti 
in piocU rita CO le vraccia pieoate, e co U capucci tratti. Deh como 
6ii<wano paurosi ! (Hist, ilom. 1. ii. c. W. p. ‘13S.}. He saw thejn,and 
wa see them. 


I Rienzi was not less anxious or apprehensive 
than his captives ; lie dreaded the splendour of 
their names, their surviving kinsmen, the in- 
constancy of the people, the reproaches of the 
world, and, after rashly offering a mortal injury, 
he vainly presumed that, if he could forgive, 
he might himself be forgiven. His elaborate 
oration w’as that of a Christian and a suppliant; 
and, as the humble minister of the commons, 
he entreated his masters to pardon these noble 
criminals, for whose repentance and future ser- 
vice he pledged his faith and authority. “ If 
“ you are spared,” said the tribune, “ by the 
“ mercy of the Romans, will you not promise 
“ to support the good estate with your lives and 
“fortunes?” Astonished by this marvellous 
clemency, the barons bowed their heads ; and 
while they devoutly repeated the oath of alle- 
giance, might wdusper a secret, and more sin- 
cere, assurance of revenge. A priest, in the 
name of the people, pronounced their absolu- 
tion : they received the communion with the 
tribune, assisted at the banquet, followed tlie 
procession ; and, after every spiritual and tem- 
poral sign of reconciliation, w'ere dismissed in 
safety to their respective homes, with the new 
honours and titles of generals, consuls, and 
j)atricians.4^ 

During some weeks they were They oppose 
checked by the memory of their Bienz'i in arms, 
danger, rather than of their dediverance, till the 
most powerful of tlie Ursini, escaping with the 
Colonna from the city, erected at Marino the 
standard of rebellion. Tlie fortifications of the 
castle were hastily restored ; the vassals at- 
tended their lord; the outlaws armed against 
the magistrate; the flocks and herds, the har- 
vests and vineyards, from Marino to the gates 
of Rome, were swept away or destroyed; and 
the people arraigned Rienzi as the author of the 
calamities wdiich his government had taught 
them to forget. In the camp, Rienzi appeared 
to less advantage than in the rostrum ; and he 
neglected the progress cf the rebel barons till 
tlieir numbers were strong, and their castles 
impregnable. From the pages of Uivy, he had 
not imbibed the art, or even the courage, of a 
general : an army of twenty thousand Romans 
returned without honour or effect from the at- 
tack of Marino ; and his vengeance w-as amused 
by painting Ms enemies, their heads dowmwards, 
and drowning two dogs (at least they should 
have been bears) as the representatives of the 
Ursini. The belief of his incapacity encouraged 
their operations : they were invited by their secret 
adherents ; and the barons attempted, with four 
tliousand foot and sixteen hundred horse, to 
enter Rome by force or surprise. The city was 
juepared for their reception : the alarm-bell 
rung all night ; the gates were strictly guarded, 
or insolently jpen; and after some hesitation 
they sounded a Retreat, The two first divisions 
had passed along the avails, but the prospect of 
a free entrance tempted the headstrong valour 
of the nobles in the rear ; and after a successful 
skirmish, they were overthrown and massacred 

4Z The oricinal letter, in -which Bienzi justifies his treatment oi 
the Colcmn.a (Hoca^'mius, aputl Uu Canjuim, i>. 2*^9.), displays, in 
genuine colours, the nurture of tlie knuve and the madman. 

4 II 4 
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without quarter by the crowds of the Soman peo- 
3 )ef..ni nmi ple. Stephen Colonna til© youiiger, 
j_|ie noble spirit to whom Petrarch 
''‘nov. 20 . ascribed the restoration of Italy, 
was preceded or accompanied in death by his 
eon John, a gallant youth, by his brother Peter, 
ivho might regret the ease and honours of the 
churcli,' by a nephew of legitimate birth, and 
by two bastards of the Colonna race ; and the 
jniml)er of seven, tlie seven crowns, as Kienzi 
styled them, of the Holy Ghost, was completed 
by the agony of the deplorable parent, of the 
veteran chief, who had survived the hope and 
fortune of his house. The vision and prophecies 
of St Martin and pope Boniface had been used 
by the tribune to animate his troops; 43 he dis- 
played, at least in the pursuit, the spirit of an 
hero ; but he forgot the maxims of the ancient 
Romans, who abhorred the triumphs of civil 
war. The conqueror ascended the Capitol ; 
deposited bis crown and sceptre on the altar ; 
and boasted with some truth, that he had cut off 
an ear, which neither pope nor emperor had 
been able to amputate. His base and im- 
placable mvenge denied the honours of burial; 
and the Imdies of the Colonna, which he threat- 
ened to expose with those of the vilest malefac- 
tors, were secretly interred by the holy virgins 
of their name and family. 4^ The people sym- 
patliised in their grief, repented of their own 
fury, and detested the indecent joy of Bienzi, 
who visited the spot where these Illustrious vic- 
tims had fallen. It was on that fatal spot, that 
he conferred on his son the honour of knight- 
hood ; and the ceremony was accomplished by 
a slight blow from each of the horsemen of the 
guard, and by a ridiculous and inhuman ablu- 
tion from a pool of water, which was yet pol- 
luted with patrician blood.'i<> 

FalUM flight 

^the tribune the Coloniia, the delay of a single 
A-iV. 1317, month, which elapsed between the 
Dec. 15. triumph and the exile of Rienzi. In 
the pride of victory, he forfeited what yet re- 
mained of his civil virtues, without acquiring the 
fame of military prowess. A free and vigorous 
opposition was formed in the city ; and when the 
tribune proposed in the public council 47 to im- 
pose a new tax, and to regulate the government 
of Perugia, tliirty-nine members voted against 
his measures; repelled the injurious charge of 
treachery and corruption; and urged him to 
prove, by their forcible exclusion, that, if the 
populace adhered to his cause, it w'as already 
disclaimed by the most respectable citizens. The 
pope and the sacred college had never been 
dazzled by his specious proifessions; they were 
justly offended by the insolence of his conduct ; 

'13 Rienzi, in the alMve-mentioned letter, ascribes to St. Martin 
the tribune, llonifdce Vlli. the enamy of Colonna, himself, and the 
lioman *•. 1 -- .. 


flight of the Jloinans, and" the cowartlice of iS|enzl, are painted i.. 

wtnple and minute narrative of Fortifiooca, or tire anonymous citizen 
(1. it. c. 34-37.). . , 

In describing the fall of the Colonna, I spealc only of the family 
of Stephai the elder, who is often coiifoundea by the P. du Corgoau 
•with his son. That family was extinguished, but the bouse has been 
perpetuated in the collateral branchiKt, erf" which 1 have not a very ac- 
c^te knowledge, Circumspice (says Petrarch) fantilise tuaa statum. 


. .v*'' «*■ wns» iuuiiu.i7U, .JIIUUWCM, tilul pro- 

tected by the Colonna cardinals, for tlie daughters of the mmily who 
embracaa » monastic life, and wlio. In the year 131S, were twelve in 
iwunber. The others were allowed to marry with their kinsmen in 
the lourth degree, and the dispensation •was Justifled by. the s piail 


a cardinal legate was sent to Italy, and after 
some fruitless treaty, and twm personal inter- 
views, he fulminated a bull of excommunica- 
tion, in which the tribune is degraded from his 
office, and branded with the guilt of rebellion, 
sacrilege, and heresy. ^8 The surviving barons 
of Rome were now humbled to a sense of alle- 
giance ; their interest and revenge engaged them 
in the service of the church ; but as the fate of 
the Colonna was before their eyes, they aban- 
doned to a private adventurer tlie peril and glory 
of the revolution. John Pepin, count of Mi- 
norbino in the kingdom of Naples, had been 
condemned for his crimes, or his riches, to per- 
petual imprisonment ; and Petrarch, by soliciting 
his release, indirectly contributed to the ruin of 
his friend. At the head of one hundred and 
fifty soldiers, the count of Minorbino introduced 
himself into Rome ; barricaded the quarter of 
the Colonna ; and found the enterprise as easy as 
it had seemed impossible. From the first alarm, 
the bell of the Capitol incessantly tolled ; but, 
instead of repairing to the well-known sound, 
the people w^as silent and inactive ; and the pu- 
sillanimous Rienzi, deploring their ingratitude 
with sighs and tears, abdicated the government 
and palace of the republic. 

Without drawing his sword, Revolutions of 
count Pepin restored the aristo- a.^d!T 347 
cracy and the church ; three senators — issi. 

were chosen, and the legate assuming the first 
rank, accepted his two colleagues from the rival 
families of Colonna and Ursini. The acts of 
the tribune were abolished, his head was pro- 
scribed; yet such was the terror of his name, 
that the barons hesitated three days before they 
would trust themselves in the city, and Rienzi 
was left above a month in the castle of St. An- 
gelo, from whence he peaceably withdi'ew, after 
labouring, without effect, to revive the affection 
and courage of the Romans, The vision of 
freedom and empire had vanished ; their fallen 
spirit would have acquiesced in servitude, had it 
been smoothed by tranquillity and order : and it 
was scarcely observed, that tlie new senators de- 
rived their authority from the Apostolic See; 
that four cardinals were appointed to refonn, 
with dictatorial power, tlie state of the republic. 
Rome was again agitated by the bloody feuds 
of the barons, who detested each other, and 
despised the commons ; their hostile fortresses, 
both in town and country, again rose, and were 
again demolished ; and the peaceful citizens, a 
fiock of sheep, were devoured, says the Floren- 
tine historian, by these rapacious wolves. But 
when their pride and avarice had exhausted the 
patience of the Romans, a confraternity of the 
Virgin Mary protected or avenged the republic : 

number and close alliances of tbe noble families of Rome (M*?moires 
sur Petxarque, tom, i. p, 110. tom. ii. p. 401.). 

46 i*eU:arch wrote a stiif and nedanfic letter of consolation (Fani. 
1. vil. epist. 13. p. 682, 083.). The frit-nd w.'is lost in the patriot. 
Nulla toto orlte prinoipum familia carior; carior tamen respublica, 
caiior Roma, carior Italia. 

J e rends {traces aux Dieux cle n’etre p.is Romain. 

47 This council and opposition is obscurely mentioned by Pollis- 
tore, a contemporary writer, who has Tireservecl some rnrious and 
orijrfnal facts (Her. Italicarum, torn.xxv. c.Ol. p. 7.98— .801.). 

48 The briefs and bulls of Clement VI. agiihist Itien-/.i are trans- 
lated by the P. du Cergoau (p. 106. 23‘i.) from the Ecclesiastical 
Annals of Udericus Raynaldus (A. D. 1.347, No. 15. 17. 21, &c.), who 
found tliem in tb-e archives of tbe Vatican. 

“iS Matteo Villani describes the origin, character, and death of this 
count of Minorbino, .a man da mitura inconstante e senza fede, whiv- 
grandtatber, iicmfty not.'irv. ^ ^ ’ ’ ” ’ ’ ' ’ 


tarv, was enriched tind cnnoldcd by the spoils 
•a ( 1. V ii. c. 102, 1 0.'i.). Hee hia iuipriiAUimuit, 


oftbeKaracenRof Not- 

stvX Uie elicits of PeUarob, tom. ii. p. 
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the bell of tlie Capitol was again tolled, the 
nobles in arms trembled in the presence of an 
unarmed multitude ; and of the two senators, 
Coionna escaped from the window of the palace, 
and Ursini was stoned at the foot of the altar. 
The dangerous office of tribune was successively 
occupied by two plebeians, Cerroni and Baron- 
celii. The mildness of Cerroni was unequal to 
the times; and after a faint struggle, he retired 
with a fair reputation and a decent fortune to 
the comforts of rural life. Devoid of eloquence 
or genius, Baroncelii was distinguished by a re- 
solute spirit ; he spoke the language of a patriot, 
and trod in the footsteps of tyrants ; his suspi- 
cion vras a sentence of death, and his o#n death 
w^as the rew^ard of his cruelties. Amidst the 
public inisfortimes, the faults of Rienzi were 
forgotten ; and the Romans sighed for the peace 
and prosperity of the good estate. "jO 
Adventures of After ail exile of seven years, the 
Rienzi. first deliverer was again restored to 
his country. In the disguise of a monk or a 
pilgrim,"he escaped from the castle of St. An- 
gelo, implored the friendship of the king of 
Hungai*}" at Naples, tempted the ambition of 
every bold adventurer, mingled at Rome with 
the pilgrims of the jubilee, lay concealed among 
the hermits of the Apennine, and wandered 
through the cities of Italy, Germany, and Bo- 
hemia. His person was invisible, his name was 
yet formidable ; and the anxiety of the court of 
Avignon supposes, and even magnifies, his per- 
sonal merit. The emperor Charles the Fourth 
gave audience to a stranger, who frankly re- 
vealed himself as the tribune of the republic; 
and astonished an assembly of ambassadors and 
princes, by the eloquence of a fiatriot and the 
visions of a prophet, the downfal of tyranny and 
the kingdom of the Holy Ghost. Whatever 
had been Ms hopes, Rienzi found himself a cap- 
tive ; but he supported a character of independ- 
ence and dignity, and obeyed, as his own choice, 
the irresistible summons of the supreme pontifiP. 
The zeal of Petrarch, wdiich had been cooled 
by the unworthy conduct, was rekindled by the 
siilleriiigs and the presence, of his friend ; and 
he boldly complains of the times, in which the 
saviour of Rome was delivered by her emperor 
into the hands of her bishop. Rienzi 

A prisoner at , ' i •« i ^ . 

Avijjnon. wus transported slowly, but in safe 
A. 1 ). i3oi. custody, from Prague to Avignon : 
his entrance into the city w'as that of a malefac- 
tor ; in his prison he was chained by the leg ; 
and four cardinals were named to enquire into 
the crimes of heresy and rebellion. But his trial 
and condemnation would have involved some 
questions, which it vs^as more prudent to leave 
under the veil of mystery : the temporal supre- 
macy of the popes ; the duty of residence ; the 
civil and ecclesiastical privileges of the clergy 
and people of Rome. The reigning pontiff well 

.'Ml The troubles of Rome, from the departure to the return of 
Rienzi, are related by Matteo Vilinui (I. ii. c. 47. 1, iii. c. 33. 57- 78.) 
and Thomas Fortifiocca (1. iii. c. 1—4.). 1 have slightly jiassed over 
these secondary chiuracters, who imitated the original tribune. 

5l These visions, of which the friends and enemies of Rienzi seem 
alike ignorant, are surely luagnificd by the zeal of I’ollistore, a Domi- 
nican inquisitor { Rer. It'al. tom. xxv. c. 3d. p, S 1 9.). Had the tribune 
taught, that Christ was succe eded by the Holy Gtiost, that the tyranny 
of the pope would be abolished, he might have been convicted of he- 
xe.\v and treason, without oilending the Roman people. 

5‘<l 'fhe astonishment, Ih.e envy almost, of Petrarch is a proof, if not 
of the truth of thus incredible fact, at least of his own veracity. The 
Abbd de Siade (Mfeinoirea, tom. iii. 212.) quotes the sbtUi epistle of 


deserved the appellation of Clement : the strange 
vicissitudes and magnanimous spirit of the cap- 
tive excited his pity and esteem ; and Petrarch 
believes that he respected in the hero the name 
and sacred character of a poet. Rienzi was 
indulged with an easy confinement and the use 
of books ; and in the assiduous study of Livy 
and the Bible, he sought the cause and the con- 
solation of his misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of senator 

Innocent the Sixth opened a new 
prospect of his deliverance and 
restoration; and the court of Avignon was 
persuaded, that the successful rebel could alone 
appease and reform the anarchy of the metro- 
polis. After a solemn profession of fidelity, 
the Roman tribune was sent into Italy, with 
the title of senator ; but the death of Baroncelii 
appeared to supersede the use of his mission; 
and the legate, cardinal Albornoz,53 a consunv. 
mate statesman, allowed him with reluctance, 
and without aid, to undertake the perilous ex- 
periment. His first reception was equal to his 
wishes: the day of his entrance was a public 
festival ; and his eloquence and authority re- 
vived the laws of the good estate. But this 
momentary sunshine was soon clouded by his 
owm vices and those of the people : in the Ca- 
pitol, he might often regret the prison of Avig- 
non ; and after a second administration of four 
months, Rienzi was massacred in a tumult wliich 
had been fomented by the Roman barons. In 
the society of the Germans and Bohemians, he 
is said to have contracted the habits of intem- 
perance and cruelty; adversity had chilled his 
enthusiasm, without fortifying his reason or 
virtue ; and that youthful hope, that lively as- 
surance, which is the pledge of success, 'ivas 
now succeeded by the cold impotence of distrust 
and despair. The tribune had reigned with 
absolute dctniinion, by the choice, and in the 
hearts, of the Romans: the senator w'as the 
servile minister of a foreign court; and wlule 
he w^as suspected by the people, he was aban- 
doned by the prince. The legate AIbcrnoz, 
wiio seemed desirous of Ms ruin, inflexibly re- 
fused all supplies of men and money ; a faitliful 
subject could no longer presume to touch the 
revenues of the apostolical chamber; and the 
first idea of a tax was the signal of clamour and 
sedition. Even his justice W'-as tainted with the 
guilt or reproach of selfish cruelty : the most 
virtuous citizen of Rome was sacrificed to his 
jealousy ; and in the execution of a public rob- 
ber, from w'hose purse he had been assisted, the 
magistrate too much forgot, or too mudi re- 
membered, the obligations of the debtor. ^4 a 
civil war exhausted liis treasures, and the pa- 
tience of the city ; the Coionna rnaiutained 
their hostile station at Palestrina ; and his mer- 
cenaries soon despised a leader whose ignorance 

the xiiith book of Petrarch, iiwt it is of tbe royal MS. which he con- 
sulted, and not of the ordinary Basil edition (p. ). 

53 .®gidiu8, or Gile.s Albonioz, a noble Sjianiar-d, archbishop of 
Toledo, and cartlinal legate in Italy (A. I). 1353—1.107), restorwi, hy 
his arras and counsels, the teraporal dominion of the po{)es. l]i» life 
has Lven separately written by Sepulveda; but Drydeu could not 
reasonably suppose, that his name, or that of Wolsey, had reached 
the ears of the Mufti in Don Sebastian. 

54 From Matteo Villani and Fortiiiocca, the P. du Cerr,eau (p.344 
—394.) has extracted tbe life and death of the chevalier Montreal, 
the life of a robber and the death of an hero. At the head of a five 
company, the first tliat desolated Italy, he became rich and formida- 
ble : hehiid, onouey in all tlxe banks, b0,000 ducats in Padua alone. 
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and fear were envious of all subordinate merit. 
In the death as in the life of liienzi, the hero 
and the coward were strangely mingled. When 
the Capitol was invested by a furious multitude, 
when he was basely deserted by his civil and 
military servants, the intrepid senator, waving 
the banner of liberty, presented himself on the 
balcony, addressed his eloquence to tiie various 
passions of the Romans, and laboured to per- 
suade them, that in the same cause himself and 
the republic must either stand or fall. His 
oration was interrupted by a volley of impre- 
cations and stones; and after an arrow had 
transpierced his hand, he sunk into abject de- 
spair, and fled weeping to the inner chambers, 
from whence he was let down by a sheet before 
the windows of the prison. Destitute of aid or 
hope, he was besieged till the evening : the doors 
of the Capitol were destroyed with axes and 
lire ; and while the senator attemi>ted to escape 
in a plebeian habit, he was discovered and 
dragged to the platform of the palace, the fatal 
scene of his judgments and executions. A 
whole hour, without voice or motion, he stood 
amidst the multitude half naked and half dead ; 
their rage was hushed into curiosity and wonder: 
the last feelings of reverence and compassion 
yet struggled in his favour; and they might 
have prevailed, if a bold assassin had not plunged 
a dagger in his breast. He fell 

A.lif senseless with the first stroke ; the 
impotent revenge of his enemies 
inflicted a thousand wounds ; and the senator’s 
body was abandoned to the dogs, to the Jews, 
and to the flames. Posterity will compare the 
virtues and failings of this extraordinary man ; 
but in a long period of anarchy and servitude, 
tlie name of RienzI has often been celebrated as 
the deliverer of his country, and the last of the 
Roman patriots. 

Fetraich invites The first and most generous 

antl'upiiraids - - - — 

the finjufror 

Charles IV'. 

A.I-MSaj, 

Ja«uarj-3iay. the exile and death of his plebeian 
hero, he turned his eyes from the tribune, to the 
king, of the Romans. The Capitol was yet 
stained with the blood of Rienzi, wdien Charles 
the Fourth descended from the Alps to obtain 
tlie Italian and Imperial crowns. In his pas- 
sage tlirough Milan he received the visit, and 
repaid the tlattery, of tlie poet laureat ; accepted 
a medal of Augustus ; and promised, without a 
smile, to imitate the founder of the Roman 
monarchy. A false application of the names 
and maxims of antiquity was the source of the 
hopes and disappointments of Petrarch ; yet he 
could not overlook the diflerence of times and 
characters ; the immeasurable distance between 
tlie first CaDsam and a Bohemian prince, who 
by the favour of the clergy had been elected the 
titular iiead of the German aristocracy. Instead 
of restoring to Rome her glory and her pre- 
ss The exile, second government, and death of lUenzi, are minutely 
related by the anonymous Roman, who appears neither his friend nor 
his enemy {I. iii. 0,12—25.). Petrarch, who loved the was 

indtlFarent to the fate of tlie teitaior. 

56 The hopes and the disappointment of Petrterch are amicably 
described in his own words hy the French juic^ifrapher (Memoires, 
£oai.lii. p.375— 413.); but the dee}), tliough secret, wound, was the 
corooatwm of Zanubi the poet laureat, hy Charles IV. 

57 See in his acctJiate aitd arousing biographet* dw application of 
Petrarch mid Ib>me to Benedict XII. in the year llJ3r4 (Mdinoires, 
tom. U p. 261—2(35.), to Clement VI. hx 1342 (tom. ii. p. 46—47.), 


vinces, he had bound himself, by a secret treaty 
with the pope, to evacuate the city on the day 
of his coronation ; and liis shameful retreat was 
pursued by the reproaches of the patriot bard.^® 
After the loss of liberty and He solicits tlie 
empire, his third and more humble 
wish, was to reconcile the shop- dunce at Rome, 
herd with his flock ; to recal the Roman bishop 
to his ancient and peculiar diocese. In the 
fervour of youth, with the authority of age, 
Petrarch addressed his exhortations to five suc- 
cessive popes, and his eloquence was always 
inspired by the enthusiasm of sentiment and the 
freedom of language. ^7 I’he son of a citizen 
of Florence invariably preferred the country of 
his birth to that of his education ; and Italy, in 
his eyes, was the queen and garden of the world. 
Amidst her domestic factions, she was doubtless 
superior to Franca both in ait and science, in 
wealth and politeness ; but the diflerence could 
scarcely support the epithet of barbarous, whicli 
he promiscuously bestow's on the coim,tries be- 
yond the Alps. Avignon, the mystic Babylon, 
the sink of vice and corruption, was the object 
of his hatred and contempt ; but he forgets that 
her scandalous vices were not the growth of the 
soil, and that in every residence they would 
adliere to the power and luxury of the papal 
court. He confesses, that the successor of 
St. Peter is the bishop of the universal church ; 
yet it was not on the banks of the Rhone, but 
of the Tyber, that the apostle liad fixed his 
everlasting throne ; and while every city in 
tlie Christian world was blessed with a bishop, 
the metropolis alone was desolate and forlorn. 
Since the removal of the Holy See, the sacred 
buildings of the Lateran and the Vatican, their 
altars and their saints, were left in a state of 
poverty and decay ; and Rome w’as often jiaintcd 
under the image of a disconsolate matron, as if 
the wandering husband could be reclaimed by 
the homely portrait of the age and infinnities of 
his weeping spouse. ss But the cloud which 
hung over the seven hills, would be dispelled by 
the presence of their lawful sovereign ; eternal 
fame, the prosperity of Rome, and the peace of 
Italy, would be the recompence of the pope 
who should dare to embrace this generous re- 
solution, Of the five whom Petrarch exhorted, 
the three fii'st, Jolin the Twenty-second, Bene- 
dict the Twelfth, and Clement the Sixth, were 
importuned or amused by the boldness of the 
orator; but the memorable change which had 
been attempted by Urban the Fifth, was finally 
accomplished by Gregory the Eleventh. The 
execution of their design was opposed by weiglity 
and almost insuperable obstacles. A king of 
France, who has deserved the epithet of Wise, 
was unwilling to release them from a local de- 
pendence ; the cardinals, for the most part his 
subjects, #were attached to the language, man- 
ners, and climate, of Avignon ; to their stately 

and to Url»an V. in 1.366 (tom. iii. p. 677 — 691.) : his praise (p. 711— 
715.) and excuse (p. 771.) of the last of these pontiirs. Ilis angry con- 
troversy on the respective merits of France and Italy may be found 
0pp. p. 1068— lOH.'j. 

5S Squallda seel qtioniam f<u;ies, neglectaque cultd 
Oiesaries; mulJisqiie mails lassata sonectus 
Rripuit solitam eiBgiem : vetus accipe nonieii ; 

Roma vooor. (Carm. 1. 2, p. 77.) 

He spins this allegory beyond all nieasm-o or patience. The iSpi-stJes 
tolirlMin V. in prew we more simple and persuasive {Seniliuin. I, vii, 
p. 811-827. 1. ix. epist. i. p. 
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palaces; above all, to the wines of Burgundy. 
jp‘tumof In their eyes, Italy was foreign or 
AJlrizar, hostile; and they reluctantly cm- 
barked at Marseilles, as if they had 
April ir. ' been sold or banished into the land 
of the Saracens. Urban the Fifth resided three 
years in the Vatican with safety and honour : 
his sanctity was protected by a guard of two 
thousand horse; and the king of Cyprus, the 
ijueen of Naples, and the emperors of the East 
and West, devoutly saluted their common father 
in the chair of St. Peter. But the joy of Pe- 
trurcli and the Italians was soon turned into 
grief and indignation. Some reasons of public 
or private moment, his own impatience or the 
prayers of the cardinals, recalled Urban to 
France ; and the approaching election was saved 
from the tyrannic patriotism of the Romans. 
The powers of Heaven were interested in their 
cause : Bridget of Sweden, a saint and pilgrim, 
discipproved the return, and foretold the death, 
Final return of of Urban tiio Fifth: the migra- 
Gregory the Eleventh was 
Jan. 17 . encouraged by St. Catherine of 
Sienna, the spouse of Clirist and ambassadress 
of the Florentines; and the popes themselves, 
the great masters of human credulity, appear to 
have listened to these visionary females. Yet 
those celestial admonitions were supported by : 
some arguments of temporal policy. The re- J 
sidence of Avignon had been invaded by hostile 
violence ; at the head of thirty thousand robbers, 
ail hero had extorted ransom and absolution 
from the vicar of Christ and the sacred college ; i 
and the maxim of the French warriors, to spare ! 
the people and plunder the church, was a new 
heresy of the most dangerous import, go While 
the pope was driven from Avignon, he was 
strenuously invited to Rome. The senate and 
people acknowledged him as their lawful sove- 
reign, and laid at his feet the keys of the gates, 
the bridges, and the fortresses; of the quarter 
at least beyond the Tyber.Gi But this loyal 
offer was accompanied by a declaration, that 
they could no longer suffer the scandal and 
calamity of his absence ; and that his obsti- 
nacy would finally provoke them to revive and 
assert the primitive right of election. The 
abbot of Mount Cassin had been consulted, 
whether he would accept the triple crown G2 
from the clergy and people : I am a citizen 
“ of Rome.” replied that venerable ecclesi- 
astic, “ and my first law is the voice of my 
country.” G-i 

as I have not leisute to ejqpatiate on the legends of St. Bridget or 
St. Catherine, the last of which might furnish some amnsixig stories. 
Their effect on the mind of Gregory XI. is attested by the last solemn 
words of the dying pope, who adraonishetl the assistants, nt caverent 
ab hominibus, sive viris, sive rnulieribus, sub specie religionis loqnen- 
tilms visiones sui capitis, quia per tales ipse seductus, &c. (Baluz. Not. 
ad Vit. Pap. Avenionensiura, tom, i. p. l252.'3.). 

dU Tltis predatory expedition is related by Froissart (Chroniqiie, 
tom. i. p. SnO.), and in the Life of Du (luescUn {Collection Gdndraie 
ties Meinoires llistoriques, tom. iv. c. Id. p. 107—113.). As early as 
the year 130 1 the court of Avignon had been molested by similar free- 
booters, who afterwards passed the Alps (M^moires snr retT.'irque, 
toin. iii. p. 

01 Fleury alleges, from the annals of Odericus RaynaUlus, the ori- 
ginal treaty which wa.s .signed the 21st of December, 1370, between 
Gregory Xi. and the Roraams {Hist. Kccles. tom. xx. p. 27.0.). 

62 The first crown or regnuin {Ducange, Gloss. I.atin. tom. v. 

p. 702.) on the episcopal mitre of the popes, is ascribed to the gift of 
Constantine, or Clovis. The second was added by Boniface VII I. as 
Ibe emblem not only of a spirituai, but of a temporal, kingdom. The 
three states of the church are represented by the triple crown which 
was introduced by John XXII. or Benedict Xll- (M^inoires sur Pe'- 
trarque, tom. t- p-SdSiS.*)!).}. ^ ,, a. ....... i 

63 Baluze {Not- ad Pap. Avenion. tom. i. p. 1101,113.').) produces 
the original evidence which attests tlie threats of the Roman ainbas. 


If superstition will interpret an . 

untimely death the merit or a. ixi57S, 

counsels be judged from the event ; 
the heavens may seem to frown on a measiirp- of 
such apparent reason and propriety. Gregory 
the Eleventh did not survive above fourteen 
months his return to the Vatican ; and his de- 
cease was followed by the great schism of the 
West, which distracted the Latin church above 
forty years. The sacred college was then com- 
posed of twenty-two cardinals : .six of the.se had 
remained at Avignon ; eleven Frenchmen, one 
Spaniard, and four Italians, entered the conclave 
in the usual form. Their choice 
was not yet limited to the purple ; uSn vi. 
andtheir unanimous votes acquiesced 
in the archbishop of Bari, a subject of Naples, 
conspicuous for his zeal and learning, wdio 
ascended the throne of St. Peter under the name 
of Urban the Sixth. The epistle of the sacred 
college afiirms his free, and regular, election; 
which had been inspired, as usual, by the Holy 
Ghost: he was adored, invested, and crowned, 
with the customary rites ; his temporal authority 
w\as obeyed at Rome and Avignon, and his ec- 
clesiastical supremacy was acknowledged in the 
Latin world. During several weeks, the car- 
dinals attended their new master with the fairest 
professions of attachment and loyalty; till the 
summer heats permitted a decent escape from 
the city. But as soon as they were 
united at Anagni and Fundi, in a CRmtmTv*il. 
place of security, they cast aside 
tlie mask, accused their own falsehood and hy- 
pocrisy, excommunicated the apostate and anti- 
christ of Rome, and jiroceeded to a new election 
of Robert of Geneva, Clement the Seventh, 
whom they announced to the nations as the 
true and rightful vicar of Christ. Their first 
choice, an involuntary and illegal act, was an- 
nulled by the fear of death and the menaces of 
the Romans ; and their complaint is justified 
by the strong evidence of probability and fact. 
The twelve French cardinals, above two thirds 
of the votes, were masters of the election ; and 
whatever might be their provincial jealousies, it 
cannot fairly be presumed that they w'ould have 
sacrificed their right and interest to a foreign 
candidate, wlio vrould never restore them to their 
native country. In the various, and often in- 
consistent, narratives, G6 the shades of popular 
violence are more darkly or faintly coloured : 
but the licentiousness of the seditious Romans 
was inflamed by a sense of their privileges, and 

sadors, and the resignation of the abbot of Mount Cassin, qui, ultro 
oft’erens, respondit se civem Romannm esse, et illud -velle quod ipsi 
vellent. ■ 

64 The return of the popes from Avignon to Home, and their re- 
ception by the people, .-ire related in the original Lives of Urban V. 
and Gregory XI. in Baluze {Vit. Paparum Avenionensium, torn. i. 
p. 363—486.) and Muratori (Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. 
pars i. p. 610—712.). In the disputes of the schism, every circum- 
stance was severely, though partially , scrutinised ; more especially in 
the great inquest, which decided the obedience of Castile, and to 
which Baluze, in his notes, so often and so largely appeals from a MS. 
volume in the Harlay library {p. 12S1 , &c.). 

65 Can the death of a gootl man be esteemed a puni.shment by those 
who believe in the iinmiortality of the .soul ? Thi'y betray the instabi- 
lity of their faith. Vet as a mere philosopher, 1 cannot agree with 
the Greeks, ow ol Seoi. ^tXoveruv uTrooj.'jjcrwei. vcof {Bmnck, Poeltn Gno« 
inici, p.25i.). See in Herodotus (1. i. c.31.) the moral and pleasing 
tale ot the Argive youths. 

66 In the first book of the Histoire du Concile de Pise, M- Lenfant 
has abridged and compared the original narratives of the adherents 
of Urban and Clement, of the Italians and Germans, the French and 
Spaniards. The latter appear to be tlie most active and loquacious, 
and every fact and word in the original Lives of Gregory XI. and Cie- 
Kieat VIJ. are supported in die notes of their editor Baluze. 
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the danger of a second emigration. The con- 
clave was intimidated by the shouts, and encom- 
passed by the arms, of thirty thousand rebels; 
the bells of the Capitol and St. Peter’s rang an 
alarm ; “ Death, or an Italian pope!” was the 
universal cry; the same threat was repeated by 
the twelve bannerets or chiefs of the quarters, in 
the form of charitable advice ; some preparations 
were made for burning the obstinate cardinals; 
and had tliey chosen a Transalpine subject, it is 
probable that they would never have departed 
alive from the Vatican. The same constraint 
imposed the necessity of dissembling in the eyes 
of Rome and of the world : the pride and cruelty 
of Urban presented a more inevitable danger ; 
and they soon discovered tlie features of the 
tyrant, who could walk in his garden and recite 
his breviary, while he heard from an adjacent 
chamber six cardinals groaning on the rack. 
His inflexible zeal, which loudly censured their 
luxury and vice, would have attached them to 
the stations and duties of their parishes at Rome ; 
and had he not fatally delayed a new promo- 
tion, the French cardinals would have been 
reduced to an helpless minority in the sacred 
college. For these reasons, and in the hope of 
repassing the Alps, they rashly violated the peace 
and unity of the church, and the merits of their 
double choice are yet agitated in the Catholic 
schools. The vanity rather than the interest of 
the nation determined the court and clergy of 
France, ss The states of Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, 
Arragon, Castile, Navarre, and Scotland, were 
inclined by their example and authority to the 
obedience of Clement tiie Seventh, and, after his 
decease, of Benedict the Thirteentli. Rome and 
the principal states of Italy, Germany, Portugal, 
England,®^ the Low Countries, and the king- 
doms of the North, adhered to the prior election 
of Urban the Sixth, who tvas succeeded by 
Boniface the Ninth, Innocent the Seventh, and 
Gregory the Twelfth. 

^ From the banks of the Tyber and 
^ the lihone, the hostile pontiffs en- 
A.D.io,s-ins. countered each other wdth the pen 
and the sword : the civil and ecclesiastical order 
of society was disturbed, and the Romans had 
their full share of the mischiefs of which they 
may be arraigned as the primary authors. 70 
Caiamifit-sof had vainly flattered them- 

Bome, selves with the hope of restoring 
the seat of the ecclesiastical monarchy, and of 
relieving their poverty with the tributes and 
offerings of the nations ; but the separation of 
France and Spain diverted the stream of lucra- 
tive devotion; nor could the loss be compen- 
sated by the two jubilees which w'cre crowded 
into the space of ten years. By the avocations 
of the schism, by foreign arms, and popular tu- 

<57 The ordinal numbers of the y 
against Clement VII. and Benedict 
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the Italians, while the 

yiti'^and reasons to plead the qause of dottbt and toleraUon {Baluz. 
in Pra:fat.b It is singular, or rather it ia not singular, tliat 
’eJsions, and miracles, .should be common to both parties. 

68 Baluae strenuously labours (Not. p. 1271—1280.) to Justify the 
mre and pious motiT?es of Charles V. king of France ; be refu^ to 
«:«• the arguments of Urban ; but were not the Urbanists equally deaf 
to the reaMJtis of Clement, &c. ? 

An epistle, or declamation, in the name of Edward III. (Baluz. 
m Pap. Airenion. tom.i. p. 563-3 displays the seal of the English 
agsdw the Clementines. Nor was their zeal condtied to words : 


mulls, Urban the Sixth and his three successors 
were often compelled to interrupt their residence 
ill the Vatican. The Colonna and Uniini still 
exercised their deadly feuds : the bannerets of 
Rome asserted and abused the privileges of a 
republic: the vicars of Christ, who had levied 
a military force, chastised their rebellion with 
the gibbet, the sword, and the dagger ; and, in 
a friendly conference, eleven deputies of the 
people were perfidiously murdered and cast into 
the street. Since the invasion of Robert the 
Norman, the Romans had pursued their domestic 
quarrels without the dangerous interpo.sition of 
a stranger. But in the disorders of the schism, 
an aspiring neighbour, Ladislaus king of Naples, 
alternately supported and betrayed the pope and 
the people : by the former he was declared 
gonfalonier i or general, of the church, while the 
latter submitted to liis choice the nomination of 
their magistrates. Besieging Rome by land and 
water, he thrice entered the gates as a bai’barian 
conqueror; profaned the altars, violated the 
virgins, pillaged the merchants, performed his 
devotions at St. Peter’s, and left a garrison in tlie 
castle of St, Angelo. Flis arms were sometimes 
unfortunate, and to a delay of tlu’ee days he was 
indebted for his life and crown ; but Ladislaus 
triumphed in his turn, and it was only his pre- 
mature death that could save the metropolis and 
the ecclesiastical state from the ambitious con- 
queror who had assumed the title, or at least the 
powers, of king of Romo. 7 1 

I have not undertaken the cede- Negotiation? 
siastical history of the schism ; but 
Rome, the object of these last a.I). 1302 -ko? 
chapters, is deeply interested in the disputed 
succession of her sovereigns. The first counsels 
for the peace and union of Cliristendom arose 
from the university of Paris, from the faculty of 
the Sorbonne, wliose doctors vi'ere esteemed, at 
least in the Gallican church, as the most con- 
summate masters of theological science. "2 Pru- 
dently waving all invidious enquiry into the 
origin and merits of the dispute, they proposed, 
as an healing measure, that the two pretenders 
of Rome and Avignon should abdicate at the 
same time, after qualifying the cardinals of the 
adverse factions to join in a legitimate election ; 
and that the nations should stibi^iract 73 their 
obedience, if either of the competitors preferred 
Ins oivn interest to that of the public. At each 
vacancy, these physicians of the clmrch depre- 
cated the mischiefs of an hasty choice ; but tlie 
policy of the conclave and the ambition of its 
members w^ere deaf to reason and entreaties; 
and whatsoever promises were made, the pope 
could never be bound by the oaths of the carili- 
nal. During fifteen years, the pacific designs of 
the university w'ere eluded by the arts of the 

Prter Antonins, and Stephen Infessura, in the preat Collection of 
iVInratori, rejiresent the state and niisfoi*tunes of Home. 

71 It is supposed by Giannoue (tom. iii. p. 292.) that he styled 

niniself Rex Itoini®, a title unknown to the world since the expulsion 
n But a nearer inspection has )ustiiicd the reading of 

Hex Kaiare, of Kama, an obscure kingdom annexed to the crown of 
Hungary. 

72 The leading and decisive part which Prance astiumed in the 
a:hism Ls stated by Peter du Puis in a separate history, extracted 
nroro authentic records, and inserted in the viith volume of the last 
and best edition of his friend Thuanns (part. xi. p. 110-184.). 

7,3 Of this raearare, John Gerson, a stout doctor, was the author or 
proceedings of the university of Paris and the 
Galhcan church were often prompted by his advice, and are copiously 
displayed in his theological writings, of which Le Clerc (Bihliothdsjue 
Choisie, torn. x. p- 1—78.) has given a valuable extract. John Gersu); 
acted an important part in Uie councils of Pisa anti Constance. 
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rival pontiffs, the scruples or passions of their hered to the cause of Gregoly the Twelfth j and 
adherents, and the vicissitudes of French fac- Benedict the Thirteenth, himself a Spaniard, 

lions, that ruled the insanity of Cliaries the was acknowledged by the devotion and pa- 

Sixth. At length a vigorous resolution was em- triotism of that powerful nation. The rash 
braced; and a solenui embassy, of the titular proceedings of Pisa were corrected coundiofCon- 

patriarch of Alexandria, two archbishops, five by the council of Constance; the 

bishops, five abbots, three knights, and twenty emp.eror Sigisinond acted a conspi- 

doctors, was sent to the courts of Avignon and cuous part as the advocate or protector of the 

Rome, to require, in the name of the church Catholic church; and the number and weight 

and king, the abdication of the two pretenders, of civil and ecclesiastical members might seem 

of Peter de Luna, who styled himself Benedict to constitute the states-general of Europe. Of 

the Thirteenth, and of Angelo Corrario, who the three popes, John the Tw'enty-third was the 

assumed the name of Gregory the Twelfth, first victim ; hefledandwasbroughtbackapri- 

For the ancient honour of Rome, and the success soner: the most scandalous charges were sup- 

of their commission, the ambassadors solicited pressed ; the vicar of Christ was only accused 

a conference wdth the magistrates of the city, of piracy, murder, rape, sodomy, and incest; 

whom tiiey gratified by a ijositive declaration, and after subscribing his own condemnation, he 

that the most Christian king did not entertain a expiated in prison the imprudence of trusting 

w^ish of transporting the holy see from the Va- his person to a free city beyond the Alps. Gre- 

tican, which he considered as the genuine and goi^ the Twelfth, wdiose obedience was reduced 

proper seat of the successor of St. Peter. In the to the naiTOw precincts of Rimini, descended 

name of the senate and people, an eloquent with more honour from the throne, and his am- 

Roman asserted their desire to co-operate in the bassador convened the session, in which he re- 
union of the church, dejslored the temporal and nounced the title and authority of lawful pope, 

spiritual calamities of the long schism, and re- To vanquish the obstinacy of Benedict the Thir- 

quested the protection of France against the teenth or his adherents, the emperor in person 

arms of the king of Naples. The answers of undertook a journey from Constance to Perpig- 

Benedict and Gregory w'ere alike edifying and nan. The kings of Castile, Arragon, Navarre, 

alike deceitful ; and, in evading the demand of and Scotland, obtained an equal and honourable 

their abdication, the two rivals were animated by treaty : with the concurrence of the Spaniards, 

a common spirit. They agreed on the necessity Benedict was deposed by the council ; but the 

of a previous interview ; but the time, the place, hamiless old man was left in a solitary castle to 

and the manner, could never he ascertained by excommunicate twice each day the rebel king- 

mutual consent. “ If the one advances,” says a doms which had deserted his cause. After thus 

servant of Gregory, “ the other retreats ; the eradicating the remains of the schism, the synod 

“ one appears an animal fearful of the land, the of Constance proceeded with slow and cautious 

other a creature apprehensive of the water. steps to elect the sovereign of Rome and the 

** And thus, for a short r’emnant of life and head of the church. On this momentous occa- 

power, will these aged priests endanger the sion, the college of twenty-three cardinals was 

peace and salvation of the Christian world. fortified with thirty deputies ; six of whom w^ere 
Council of Pisa. The Clu'istian %vorld was at length chosen in each of the five great nations of 

A. n. 1109 . provoked by their obstinacy and Christendom, the Italian, the Geiman, the 

fraud : they were deserted by their cardinals, French, the Spanish, and the JjJngiish : 7 ^ the 

who embraced each other as friends and col- interference of strangers w'as softened by their 

leagues ; and their revolt was supported by a generous preference of an Italian miction of 

numerous assembly of prelates and ambassadors. and a Roman ; and the hereditary, Martin v. 

With equal justice, the council of Pisa deposed as w^ell as personal, merit of Otho Colonna re- 

the popes of Rome and Avignon ; the conclave commended him to the conclave. Rome accepted 

W'as unanimous in the choice of Alexander the with joy and obedience the noblest of her sons ; 

Fifth, and his vacant seat was soon filled by a the ecclesiastical state was defended by his 

similar election of John the Twenty- third, the powerful family, and the elevation of Max*tin 

most profligate of mankind. But instead of the Fifth is the sera of the restoration and esta- 

extinguishing the schism, the rashness of the blishnient of the popes in the Vatican.vs 

French and Italians had given a third pretender The royal prerogative of coining Martin v. 
to the chair of St. Peter. Such new claims of money, which had been exercised a. n. 1117. 

the synod and conclave were disputed : three near three hundred years by the senate, vfmjirst 

kings, of Germany, Hungary, and Naples, ad- resumed by Martin the Fifth , 77 and his image 

74 Ijfionardus Brunus Aretinus, one of the revivers of classic learn- counties, and 62,000 parish churches (a bold account 1), hcsicl<w cathe- 

ing in Italy, who, alter serving many years as secretary in the Roman drals, colleges, priories, and hospitals. They celebrate the jmsston of 

court, retired to the honourable office of chancellor ot the republic of St. Joseph of Ariniathea, the birth of Constantine, and me Icgantirie 

Florence (Fabric. Bibljot. Medii iEvi, tom. i. p. 290.). Lenfant has powers of the two primates, without forgetting the testimony or^ Jnur- 

given the version of this curious ernstle (Concile de Pise, tom. i. p. IS2 thoiemy de Glanviile (A. D. 1360), who reckons only four Lhristiaii 

—193.). „ kingdoms, 1. of Rome, 2. of Constantinople, 3. of Ireland, which had 

73 I cannot overlook this great national cause, which was vigorously been transferred to the English monarchs, and, 4. of »pain. Our 

maintained by the English ambassadors against those of France. The countrymen prevailed in the council, but the victories ot Henry V. 

latter contended, that Christendom was essentially distributed into added much weight to their arguments. The adverse pleMings were 

the four great nations and votes, of Italy, Germany, France, and found at Constance by Sir Robert Wingfield, ambassador trom H^ry 

Spain; and that the lesser kingdoms (buch as England, Denmark, VIII, to the emperor Maximilian I., and by him pnntcd 131/ at 

Portugal, &c.) were comprehended under one or other of these great Louvain. From a Leipsic MS. they are more correctly publisn^ in 
divisions. The English asserted, that the British islands, of which theCoUection of Vender Hardt, tom. v.; hut I have only seen Lenimits 

they were the head^ should be considered as a fifth and co-ordinate abstract of these acts {Concile de Constance, tom. u. p. 447. otc.). 

nation, with an equal vote ; and every argument of truth or fabie was 7(5 The histories of the three successive councils, I isa, Constance, 

introtiuced to exalt the dignity of their coimtry. Including England, and Basil, have been written with a tolerable degree ot cantlonr, in- 

Scotland, Wales, the four kingdoms of Ireland, and the Orkneys, dustry, and elegance, by a Prolestant minister, M. Lenfant, who re- 

the British islands are decorated with eight royal crowns, and discri- tired frona France to Berlin. They form six volumes m qviarto ; ana 

minated by four or five languages, English, Welsh, Cornish, Scotch, as Basil is the wonst, so Constance is the best, y>art of the CollccUon, 

Irish, &c. The greater island from nortli to south measures SOO 77 Hce the jtstviith Dissertation of the Antiquities of MurutOTi, ana 

miles, or forty days' journey ; and Euglmid alone contains thirty-two the 1st Instruction of the Science des Nddaillea of trie 1 ere Jowbcrt 
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and superscription introduced the senes of the 
. papal medals. Of his two immediate 
a!Ti 151.* successors, Eugenius the Fourth was 
the last pope expelled by the tumults of the Eo- 
MchoTiisT. people, 78 and Nicholas the Fifth, 

tlie last who was importuned by the 
presence of a Roman emperor.711 I, The conflict 
, „ of Eugenius with the fathers of Ba- 
sil, and the weight or apprehension 
iS’ of a new excise, emboldened and 
October 26. provoked the Romans to usurp the 
temporal government of the city. They rose in 
arms, elected seven governors of the republic, and 
a constable of the Capitol ; imprisoned the pope’s 
nephew ; besieged his person in the palace ; and 
shot volleys of arrows into his bark as he escaped 
down the Tyber in the habit of a monk. But 
he still possessed in the castle of St. Angelo a 
faithful garrison and a train of artillery : their 
batteries incessantly thundered on the city, and 
a bullet more dexterously pointed broke down 
the barricade of the brid*ge, and scattered with 
a single shot the heroes of the republic. Their 
constancy was exhausted by a rebellion of .five 
months. Under the tyranny of the Gliibeline 
nobles, the wisest patriots regretted the dominion 
of the church ; and their repentance was una- 
nimous and eflcctual. Tlie troops of St. Peter 
again occupied the Capitol; the magistrates 
departed to their homes ; the most guilty were 
executed or exiled ; and the legate, at the head 
of two thousand foot and four thousand horse, 
was saluted as the father of the city. The 
synods of Ferrara and Florence, the fear or re- 
sentment of Eugenius, prolonged his absence ; 
he was received i>y a submissive people ; but the 
pontiff understood from the acclamations of his 
triumphal entry, that to secure their loyalty and 
his own repose, he must grant without delay the 
abolition of the odious excise. II. Rome was 
restored, adorned, and enlightened, by the peace- 
ful reign of Nicholas the lAfth. In the nudst of 
these laudable occupations, the pope was alarmed 
eomnation bv tliG approach of Frederick the 
Tilird of Austria ; though his fears 
^ <^nnld not be justified by the cha- 

MarA is/ racter or the power of the Imperial 
candidate. After dranring his military force to 
the metropolis, and imposing the best security 
of oaths 80 and treaties, Nicholas received with a 
smiling countenance the faithful advocate and 
vassal of the church. So tame were the times, 
so feeble was the Austrian, that the pomp of his 
coronation was accomplished with order and 
harmony : but the superfluous honour was so 
disgraceful to an independent nation, that his 
successors have excused themselves from the 
toilsome pilgrimage to the Vatican ; and rest 
their Imperial title on the choice of the electors 
of Germany 

and the bay<m de la Bastie. The Metallic History of Martin V. and 
his successors has been composed hv two monks, Moulinet a French- 
man, and Bonarmi an Italian : hut I understand, that the first part of 
the series is restored from more recent coins. 

78 Bcsidi^s the Lives of Eu«eniu.3 IV. (Kernm Italic, tom.iii. 
pars i. p. 869. and tom. xxv. p. 256.), the Diaries of Paul Fetroni and 

Infessara are the best origina! evidence for the revolt of the 
Homans against Eugenius IV, The former, -who lived at the time 
and on the spot, sp^^s the language of a citlzepi/ equally afiraid of 
priatriy and popular tyranny. 

79 l^e coronation of Frederic III. is described hf Lenfant (Concile 
deBaste, tom. U.p. 276—288,} from ^neas yylvius, a spectator and 
actor in that splendid scene. 

so The oath of fidelity imposed on the emparor by the pope, is re- 
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A citizen has remarked,^ v>ri,u The statutes 
pride and pleasure, that the king of ana govern- 
the Romans, after passing with a 
slight salute the cardinals and prelates who met 
him at the gate, distinguished the dress and 
person of the senator of Rome ; and in this last 
farewell, the pageants of the empire and the 
republic were clasped in a friendly embrace. 8 1 
According to the laws of Rome,8S her fir-st 
magistrate was required to be a doctor of laws, 
an alien, of a place at least forty miles from the 
city ; with whose inhabitants he must not lie 
connected in the third canonical degree of blood 
or alliance. The election was annual : a severe 
scrutiny was instituted into the conduct of the 
departing senator ; nor could he be recalled to 
the same office till after the expiration of two 
years. A liberal salary of three thousand florins 
was assigned for his expense and reward ; and 
his public appearance represented the majesty of 
the republic. His robes were gold brocade or 
crimson velvet, or in the summer season of a 
lighter silk : he bore in his hand an ivory scep- 
tre ; the sound of trumpets announced his ap- 
proach ; and his solemn steps were preceded at 
least by four lictors or attendants, whose red 
wands were enveloped with bands or streamers 
of the golden colour or livery of the city. His 
oath in the Capitol proclaims his right and duty, 
to observe and assert the laws, to control the 
proud, to protect the poor, and to exercise justice 
and mercy within the extent of his jurisdiction. 
In these useful functions he was assisted by three 
learned strangers; the two collaterals, and the 
judge of criminal appeals : their frequent trials 
of robberies, rapes, and murders, are attested 
by the laws ; and the weakness of these laws ' 
connives at the licentiousness of private feuds 
and armed associations for mutual defence. But 
the senator was confined to the administration 
of justice: the Capitol, the treasury, and the 
government of the city and its territory, were 
intrusted to the three conservators, who were 
changed four times in each year : the militia of 
the thirteen regions assembled under the ban- 
ners of their respective chiefs, or capo^-hni s and 
the first of these was distinguished by the name 
and dignity of the prior. The popular legislature 
consisted of the secret and the common councils 
of the Romans. The former was composed of the 
magistrates and their immediate predecessors, 
with some fiscal and legal officers, and tliree 
classes of thirteen, twenty-six, and forty coun- 
sellors; amounting in the wiiole to about one 
hundred and twenty persons. In the common 
council all male citizens had a right to vote ; 
and tlie value of their privilege was enhanced 
by the care with which any foreigners wxtc 
prevented from usurping the title aiid character 
of Romans. The tumult of a democracy w'as 

cordel anti sanctified in the Clementines (I. ii, tit. ix.) ; and iEneas 
pylxim, who objects; to this new demand, could not fureseo, that in a 
ascend the throne, and imhihe the maxims, of 

«l Lo senatoro dl Eotna, vostito di brocarto con qnella herettn, e 
rnaniche, et_ oroamenti di pelle, co'quaU va allc fisste di 
i tstaccio _e jSagone, might escape the eye of iEneas Sylvius, but he is 
,v comidacenoy by the iioinan citizen 

(Diano di Stephano Infessurn, p, 1155.). 

- . f®, “ statutes of Jlonie, tlie senator and three iudo'CS (1, i, 

h* i* c. 15, 16, 17. i. Hi. c. 4.), the caporiuni 
8;),» the secret council (1. iii. c. 2.), the eomnum 
catineil {i. di, c. o.). 1 he title of Jei/ds, drjtances, acts of violence^ &c. 
ih spread through many a chapter {c. 14—40.) of the second book. 
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checked by wise and jealous precautions ; except 
the magistrates, none could propose a question ; 
none were permitted to speak, except from an 
open pulpit or tribunal ; all disorderly acclama- 
tions were suppressed ; the sense of the majority 
“was decided by a secret ballot ; and their de- 
crees were promulgated in the venerable name 
of the Roman senate and people. It would 
not be easy to assign a period in which this 
theory of government has been reduced to accu- 
rate and constant practice, since the establishment 
of order has been gradually connected with the 
decay of liberty. But in the year one thousand 
dve hundred and eighty, the ancient statutes 
were collected, methodised in three books, and 
adapted to present use, under the pontificate, 
and with the approbation, of Gregory the Thir- 
teenth :83 this civil and criminal code is the 
modern law of the city ; and, if the popular as- 
semblies have been abolished, a foreign senator, 
with the three conservators, still resides in the pa- 
lace of the Capitol. 8^ The policy of the Caesars 
has been repeated by the popes ; and the bishop of 
Rome affected to maintain the form of a repub- 
lic, while he reigned with the absolute powers of 
a temporal, as well as spiritual, monarch. 

Conspiracy of It is ail obvious truth, that the 
1 T 53 times must be suited to extraordi- 
January 9. nary characters, and that the genius 
of Cromwell or Betz might now expire in ob- 
scurity. The political enthusiasm of Ilienzi 
nad exalted him to a throne ; the same enthu- 
siasm, in the next century, conducted his imi- 
tator to the gallows. The birth of Stephen 
Porcaro was noble, his reputation spotless ; his 
tongue was armed with eloquence, his mind 
was enlightened with learning ; and he aspired, 
beyond the aim of vulgar ambition, to free his 
country and immortalise his name. The domi- 
nion of priests is most odious to a liberal spirit : 
every scruple was removed by tbs recent know- 
ledge of the fable and forgery of Constantine’s 
donation; Petrarch was now the oracle of the 
Italians ; and as often as Porcino revolved the 
ode which describes the patriot and hero of 
Rome, he applied to himself the visions of the 
prophetic bard. His first trial of the popular 
feelings was at the funeral of Eugenius the 
Fourth; in an elaborate speech he called the 
Romans to liberty and arms ; and they listened 
wdth apparent pleasure, till Porcaro was inter- 
rupted and answered by a grave advocate, “who 
pleaded for the church and state. By every law 
the seditious orator was guilty of treason ; but 
tlie benevolence of the new pontiff, who viewed 
his character with pity and esteem, attempted 
by an honourable office to convert the patriot 
into a friend. The inflexible Roman retunied 
from Anagni with an increase of reputation and 
zeal ; and, on the first opportunity, the games 
of the Place Navona, he tried to inflame the 
casual dispute of some boys and mechanics into 

83 Statuia almcs Urlis Rotnm Aucforiifffe S. D. N. GrefiprTt XIII. 
P<>7it, Max. a SenaliS. Popuhgite /low. rtfarmata et edUa- llmnct, 1580, 
in fidio. The obsolete, repugnant statutes of antiquity were con- 
founded in five hooks, and Lucas ihetus, a lawyer and antiquarian, 
was appointed to act as the modem Tribonian. Yet I regret the old 
code, with the rugged emst of freedom and barbarism. 

81 In my time tl765), and in Bf. tirosley’s (Obsesrvations sur I’ltalie, 
tom. ii. p. 361.), the senator of Rome was M. Bielke, a noble Swede, 
and a proselyte to the Catholic fiiith. The jiope’s right to appoint the 
senator and the conservator is implied, ratlier than alRrmed, ia the 
statutes. 


a general rising of the people. Yet the humane 
Kicholas was still averse to accept the forfeit of 
his life ; and the traitor was removed from the 
scene of temptation to Bologna, with a liberal 
allo^vance for his support, and the easy obliga-. 
tion of presenting himself each day before the 
governor of the city. But Porcaro had learned 
from the younger Brutus, that with tyrants no 
faith or gratitude should be observed : the exile 
declaimed against the arbitrary sentence ; a party 
and a conspiracy were gradually formed ; his 
nephew, a daring youth, assembled a band of 
volunteers ; and on the appointed evening a 
feast was prepared at liis house for the friends 
of the republic. Their leader, who had escaped 
from Bologna, appeared among them in a robe 
of purple and gold ; his voice, his countenance, 
his gestures, bespoke the man who had devoted 
his life or death to the glorious cause. In a 
studied oration, he expatiated on the motives 
and the means of tlieir enterprise : the name and 
liberties of Rome ; the sloth and pride of their 
ecclesiastical tyrants ; the active or passive con- 
sent of their fellow-citizens ; three hundred 
soldiers, and four hundi'ed exiles, long exercised 
in arms or in wrongs ; the licence of revenge to 
edge their swords, and a million of dneats to 
reward their victory. It would be easy (he 
said), on the next day, the festival of the Epi- 
phany, to seize the pope and his cardinals, before 
the doors, or at the altar, of St. Peter’s ; to lead 
them in chains under the walls of St. Angelo ; 
to extort by the threat of their instant death a 
surrender of the castle; to ascend .the vacant 
Capitol ; to ring the alarm-bell ; and to restore 
in a popular assembly the ancient republic of 
Rome. While he triumphed, he was already- 
betrayed. The senator, with a strong guard, 
invested the house ; the nephew of Porcaro cut 
his way through the crowd ; but the unfortunate 
Stephen was dra\^Ti from a chest, lamenting 
that his enemies had anticipated by three hours 
the execution of his design. After such mani- 
fest and repeated guilt, even the mercy of 
Nicholas was silent. Porcaro, and nine of his 
accomplices, w^ere hanged without the benefit of 
the sacraments; and amidst the fears and in- 
vectives of the papal court, the Romans pitied, 
and almost applauded, these martyrs of their 
country. 85 But their applause was mute, their 
pity ineffectual, their liberty for ever extinct; 
and, if they have since risen in a vacancy of the 
throne or a scarcity of bread, such accidental 
tumults may be found in the bosom of the most 
abject servitude. 

But the independence of the , 
nobles, winch w'as fomented by dis- of the nobles of 
cord, survived the freedom of the 
commons, which must be founded in union. 
A privilege of rapine and oppression w’as long 
maintained by the barons of Rome ; their houses 
■were a fortress and a sanctuary : and the fero- 

85 Besides the carious though concise namtive of MachiaTol (Ts» 
toria Fiorentina, I. vi. Opere, tom. i, p. 210, 211. edit. Londr.a, 1717 
in 4to.), the Porcarian conspiracy is related in the Diary of Stephen 
Znfessura (tter. Ital. tom. iii. pare ii.p. 113-1, 1135.), aiul in a separate 
tract by Leo Baptista Alberti (Rer. Ital. tom. xsv. p. fitjti— fill.). It 
is. amusing to compare the style and sentiments of the cour tit r and 

citizen. Facinus nrofecto quo neque perioulo horribilius, iicqne 

audacih detestabilins, neque crudelitate tetrius, a quoqtiam peiditis* 
simo uspiam excqititatuin sife - - - - Perdette la vita quell’ huoiuo da 
bene, e itmatore dello bene e liberty di Roma. 
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clous train of banditti and criminals whom they 
protected from the law, rcpjiid the hospitality 
with the service of their swords and daggers. 
The private interest of the pontiffs, or their 
nephews, sometimes involved them in these do- 
mestic feuds. Under the reign of Sixtus the 
Fourth, Rome was distracted by the battles and 
sieges of the rival houses : after the conflagra- 
tion of his palace, the protonotary Colonna was 
tortured and beheaded ; and Savelli, his captive 
friend, was murdered on. the spot, for refusing 
to join in the acclamations of the victorious 
Ursim.86 But the popes no longer trembled in 
the Vatican : they had strength to command, if 
they had resolution to claim, the obedience of 
their subjects ; and the strangers, who observed 
these partial disorders, admired the easy taxes 
and wise administration of the ecclesiastical 
state.S7 , 

The popes The Spiritual thunders of the 

SuTedo. Vatican depend on the force of 
opinion; and if that opinion be 
A. nfkio, See. supplanted by reason or passion, 
the sound may idly waste itself in the air ; and 
the helpless priest is exposed to the brutal vio- 
lence of a noble or a plebeian adversary. But 
after their return from Avignon, the keys of 
St. Peter were guarded by the sword of St. 
Paul. Rome was commanded by an impreg- 
nable citadel : the use of cannon is a powerful 
engine against popular seditions : a regular 
force of cavalry and infantry was enlisted under 
the banners of the pope: his ample re^nues 
supplied the resources of war; and, from the 
extent of his domain, he could bring down 
on a rebellious city an army of hostile neigh- 
bours and loyal subjects. ss Since the union of 
tiie duchies of Ferrara and Urbino, the eccle- 
siastical state extends from the Mediterranean to 
the lliidriatic, and from the coniines of Naples 
to the banks of the Po; and as early as the 
sixteenth century, the greater part of that spa- 
cious and fruitful country acknowledged the 
IfiNvful claims and temporal sovereignty of the 
Roman pontiffs. Tlieir claims were readily de- 
duced from the genuine, or fabulous, donations 
of the darker ages ; the successive steps of their 
flnal settlement would engage us too far in the 
transactions of Italy, and even of Europe; the 
crimes of Alexander the Sixth, the martial 
operations of Julius the Second, and the liberal 
policy of Leo the Tenth, a theme which has 
been adorned by the pens of the noblest his- 
torians of the times. In the first period of 
their conquests, till the expedition of Charles 
the Eighth, the popes might successfully wrestle 

8G Tbe disoi'iJers of Rome, which were much inflamed by the par- 
tiality of Sixtus IV. are exposed in the Diaries of two spectators, Ste- 
phen Infessura, and an anonymous citizen. See the troubles of the 
year 1481, and the death of the protonotory Colonna, in tom. iii. pars ii. 
p.lbS5. 1158. ^ 

87 Est toute la tme de I’dgiise troublfee pour cette partiality {des 
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sages et bien conseillfe) ; mais trfis souvent en 
cruels meurtres et pilleries. 

SS By tiie economy of Sixtus V. the revenue of the ecdesiaatical 
state was raised to two millions and a half of Eoman crowns (Vita, 
torn. B. p- 291—296.) ; and so regular was the military establishment, 
that in one month Clement VIIl- could invade the duchy trf* Ferrara 
with three thousand horse and twenty thaustmd foot (tom. iii. p. 
Siince that time (A. D. 1597), the papal arms are happily rustedi but 
the revalue must have gained some nominal increase. 

89 -More especially by Guicciard mi and Maohiavei; In the general 


with the adjacent princes and states, whose 
military force was equal, or inferior, to their 
own. But as soon as the nionarchs of France, 
Germany, and Spain, contended with gigantic 
arms for the dominion of Italy, they supplied 
with art the deficiency of strength ; and con- 
cealed, in a labyrinth of wmrs and treaties, their 
aspiring views, and the immortal hope of chasing 
the barbarians beyond the Alps. The nice 
balance of the Vatican was often subverted 
by the soldiers of the North and West, who 
were united under the standard of Charles the 
Fifth; the feeble and fluctuating policy of 
Clement the Seventh exposed his person and 
dominions to the conqueror; and Rome was 
abandoned seven months to a lawless army, 
more cruel and rapacious than the Goths and 
Vandals. 90 After this severe lesson, the popes 
contracted their ambition, wdiich was almost satis- 
fied, resumed the character of a common parent, 
and abstained from all oftensive hostilities, ex- 
cept in an hasty quarrel, w'hen the vicar of 
Christ and the Turkish sultan were armed at 
the same time against the kingdom of Naples. 
The French and Germans at length withdrew 
from the field of battle ; Milan, Naples, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the sea-coast of Tuscany, were 
firmly po.ssessed by the Spaniards ; and it be- 
came their interest to maintain the peace and 
dependence of Italy, which continued almost 
without disturbance from the middle of the six- 
teenth to the opening of the eighteenth century. 
The Vatican was swayed and protected by the 
religious policy of the Catholic king ; his pre- 
judice and interest disposed him in every dispute 
to support the prince against the people ; and 
instead of the encouragement, the aid, and the 
asylum, which thej’- obtained Rom the adjacent 
states, the friends of lil>erty, or the enemies of 
law, w’ere enclosed on all sides wdthin the iron 
circle of despotism. The long habits of obe- 
dience and education subdued the turbulent 
spirit of the nobles and commons of Rome. 
The barons forgot the arms and factions of 
their ancestors, and insensibly became the ser- 
vants of luxury and government. Instead of 
maintaining a croxvd of tenants and followers, 
the produce of their estates was consumed in 
the private expenses, which multiply the plea- 
sures, and diminish the power, of the lord. 92 
The Colonna and Ursiiii vied with each other in 
the decoration of their palaces and chapels ; and 
their antique splendour was rivalled or sur- 
passed by the sudden opulence of the papal 
families. In Rome the voice of freedom and 
discord is no longer heard ; and instead of the 

history of the former, in the Florentine history, the Prince, and the 
political discourses of the latter. These, lyitlr their worthy suc<'e.ssors. 
Fra- Paolo and Davila, were justly esteemed the flr.st historians of mo- 
dern languaj?es, till, in the present age, Scotland arose, to dispute the 
prize with Italy herself. 

90 In the history of the Gothic siege, I have compared the bar- 
barians with the subjects of Charles V. (antd, p, 492, 49.~,); an 
anticipation, which, like that of the Tartar conquests, I indulged 
with the less scruple, as I could scarcely hope to reach tbe conclusion 
of my work. 

U1 The ambitious and feeble hostilities of the CarafTa pone, Paul IV. 
may he seen in Thuanus (1. xvi — xviii.) and Giannone (tom, Iv. p. 149 
—163.). Those Catholic bigots, Philip II, and the duke of Alva, ]in* 
sumed to separate the Roman prince from the vicar of Christ t yet the 
holy character, which would have sanctified Ids victory, was decently 
applied to protect his dideat. 

92 This gradual change of manners and expense is admirably ex- 
plained by Dr. Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 495—501.), 
who proves, perhaps too severely, that the most salutarv cflects have 
flowed from the meanest and most selfish causes. 
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foaming torrent, a smooth al^d stagnant lake 
reflects the image of idleness and servitude. 

The erctetetieoi ^ Christian, a philosopher,* and 
government, a patriot, Will 06 equally scan- 
dalised by the temporal kingdom of the clergy ; 
and the local majesty of Rome, the remem- 
brance of her consuls and triumphs, may seem 
to embitter the sense, and aggravate the shame, 
of her slavery. If we calmly weigh the merits 
and defects of the ecclesiastical government, it 
may be praised in its present state, as a mild, 
decent, and tranquil system, exempt from the 
dangers of a minority, the sallies of youth, the 
expenses of luxury, and the calamities of war, 
But these advantages are overbalanced by a 
frequent, perhaps a septennial election of a so- 
vereign, who is seldom a native of the country ; 
the reign of a ^i/oting statesman of threescore, in 
the decline of his life and abilities, without hope to 
accomplish, and without children to inherit, the 
labours of his transitory reign. The successful 
candidate is drawn from the church, and even 
the convent j from the mode of education and life 
the most adverse to reason, humanity, and free- 
dom. In the trammels of servile faith, he has 
learned to believe because it is absurd, to revere 
all that is contemptible, and to despise whatever 
might deserve the esteem of a rational being ; 
to punish error as a crime, to reward morti- 
flcation and celibacy as the first of virtues ; to 
place the saints of the kalendar above the 
heroes of Rome and the sages of Athens; and 
to consider the missal, or the crucifix, as more 
useful instruments than the plough or the loom. 
In the office of nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, 
he may acquire some knowledge of the world, 
but the primitive stain will adhere to his uind 
and manners; from study and experience he may 
Sixtus V. suspect the mystery of his pro- 

A. B. 1586-1590. fession ; but the sacerdotal artist 
will imbibe some portion of the bigotry wkich 

95 Mr. Hume (Hist, of England, vol. i. p..5S9.) too hastily conclude^ 
that if the civil and ecclebiastical powers he united in the same person, 
it is of little moment whether he be styled prince or prelate, since tlie 
temporal character will always predominate. 

94 A Protestant may disdain the unworthy preference of St. Francis 
or St. Dominic, but he will not rashly condemn the zeal or judgment 
of Sixtus V. who placed the statues of the apostles, St. 'Peter and 
St. Paul, on the vacant columns of Trajan and AntOnine. 

95 A wanderiim Italian, Gregorio Leti, has given the Vita di Sisto- 
Quinto (Amstel. 1721, 3 vols. in 12mo.), a copious and amusing wort, 
hut which does not command our absolute confidence. Yet the ■?ha- 
racter of tlie man, and the principal facts, are supported by the annals 
of Spondamis and Muratori (A. D. 1585—1590), and the contem* 
jjorary history of the great Thuanus (1. ixxxii. c. 1, 2. 1. Ixsxiv. c. 10. 

96 These privileged places, the qiiarlieri or franchises, were adopted 
from the Roman nobles by the foreippa ministers. Julius II. had 
once abolished the aborninandum et detestandum franchitiarum 
hujusmodi noraen ; and after Sixtus V. they again revived. I cannot 
discern either the justice or magnanimity of Louis XIV. -who, in 
1687, sent his ambassador, the marquis de LavardJn, to Rome, with 
an armed force of a thousand officers, guards, and dornestics, to 
maintain this iniquitous claim, and insult pope Innocent XI. in the 
heart of his capital (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 260 — 278. Muratori, 
Annali d’ltalia, tom. xv. p. 494—496. and Voltaire, SiScle de Xiouls 
XIV. tom. ii. c. 14. p. 58, 59.). 

97 This outrage produced a decree, which was inscri'bed on marble, 

and placed in me Capitol. It is expressed in a style of manly simpli- 
city and freedom : Si quis, sive privatus, sive magistratum gerens de 
collocanda tavo pontifici status mentionem facere ausit, legitimo 

S. P. Q. R. decreto in perpetuum infamis et publicorum munCTum 
expersesto. MDXC. mense Augusto (Vita di SistoV. tom. iii. p. 469.). 
1 believe that this decree is still olwerved, and I know that 
monarch who deserves a statue, should lumself impose the prohibi- 
tion. - . . 

98 The histories of the church, Italy, and Christendom, have con- 

tributed to the chapter which I now conclude. In the original Livra 
of the Popei^ we often discover the city and republic of Rome ; and 
the events of tlie xivtli and xvtli centuries are preserved in the rude 
and domestic chronicles which I have carefully insi)ected, and shall 
recapitulate in the order of time. . 

1. Monaldeschi (Ludovici Boncoraitis) Fragmenta Annalium Roman. 
A.D.1328. in the Scriptores Remm Italicarum of Muratori, tom. xii. 
p. .525. N. B. The credit of this fragment is somewhat hurt by a 
singular interpolation, in which the author relates las otvn death at 
the age of 115 years. „ 

B. Pnacraenta Histori® Roman® (vulgo Thomas Forufiocc®), m Ro- 
mana Dialecto vulgaxi (A. D. 1327-1354, in Muratori, Antiqmtat. 


he inculcates. The genius of Sixtus the Fifth ss 
burst from the gloom of a Franciscan cloister. 
In a reign of five years, he exterminated the 
outlaws and banditti, abolished the pro/an^ sanc- 
tuaries of Rome,^^^ fomied a naval and military 
force, restored and emulated the monuments of 
antiquity, and after a liberal use and large in- 
crease of the revenue, left five millions of crowns 
in the castle of St. Angelo. But Ms justice w^as 
sullied with cmelty, his activity was prompted 
by the ambition of conquest ; after his decease, 
the abuses revived ; the treasure was dissipated ; 
he entailed on posterity thirty-five new taxes 
and the venality of offices ; and, after his death, 
his statue was demolished by an ungrateful, or 
an injured, people. 97 The wild and original 
character of Sixtus the Fifth stands alone in the 
series of the pontiffs : the maxims and efiects 
of their temporal government may be collected 
from the positi%^e and comparative view of the 
arts and philosophy, the agriculture and trade, 
the wealth and population, of the ecclesiastical 
state. For myself it is my wish to dejiart in 
charity vidth all mankind, noram I willing, in 
these last moments, to offend even the pope and, 
clergy of Rome.98 


CHAP. LXXL 

Prospect of the Ruins of Rome in the Fifteenth 
Century > — Four Causes of Decay and De- 
struction, — Example of the Coliseum, — lie- 
'ftvation of the City, — Conclusion of the ichole 
Work, 

In the last days of pope Eugenius view ami 
the Fourth, two of his servants, the , 

learned Poggius i and a friend, as- pTt^ine®iSiu 
cended the Capitoline hill ; reposed -a- 
themselves among the ruins of columns and tem- 
ples ; and viewed from that commanding spot 

Mefiii JEvl Ilalia?, tom. jji. p, 247— 548.) : the authentic ground- 
work of the history of Hienzi. 

3. Delphini (Gentilis) Diarium Romamim (A.D. 1370—1410.), in the 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. pars ii. p. 846. 

4. Antonii (Petri) Diarium Rom. (A.D. 1404—1417.), tom. xsiv, 
p. 969. 

5. Petroni (Pauli) Miscellanea Historica Romana (A. D. 1435—1446.), 
tom. xxiv. p. 1101. 

6. Volaterrani (Jacob.) Diarium Rom. (A- D. 1472— 14S4.), tom. xxiii. 

7. ^Anonyini Diarium Urbis Eomss (A. D. 1481— 1492.), tom. iif. 
pars ii. p. 1069. 

8. Infessur® (Stephani) Diarium Romanum (A.D. 1294, orl57S— 
1494.), tom. iii. pars ii. p. 1109. 

9. Historia Arcana Alexandri VT. sive Excernta ex Diario Job. Bur- 
cartii (A. D. 1492—1.505.), edita k Godefr. Gulieim. Leibnizio, Ha- 
nover, 1697, in 4to. The large and valuable Journal of Rurcaid 
might be completed from the MSS. in different libraries of Italy 
and France (M. de Fonceniagne, hr the Al&noires de PAcad. des 
Inscrip, tom. xvii, p. 597— 606.}, 

Except the last, all these fragments and diaries are inserted in the 
Collections of Muratori, mv guide and master in the history of Italy, 
His country, and the public, are indebted to him for the following 
works on that subject : 1. Merum Italicarum Scrijiiores (A. D. 500— 
1500), quorum potissima pars nunc prinvum in lucem prodif, &c. xxviii 
vols. in folio, Milan, 1723—1738. 1751. A volume of chronological 
and alphabetical tables is still wanting as a key to this great work, 
which is yet in a disorderly and defective state. 2. AtiUquitaiea Italia} 
Medii ASvi, vi vols. in folio, Milan, 1738—1743, in Ixxv curious dis- 
sertations, on the manners, government, religion, &c* of the Italians 
of the darker ages, with a large supplement of charters, chronicles, 
&c. 3. Disseriaztoni sopra leArUiquitk lialiane, iii vols. in 4to. Milano, 
1751, a free versioot bv the author, which may be quoted with tlie 
same confidence as the Latin text of the Antiquities. 4. Ammlud’Italia, 
xviii vols. in octavo, Milan, 1753—1756, a dry, though accurate and 
useful, abridgment of the history of Italy from the birth of Christ to 
the middle of the xviiith century . 5. Dell’ Anikhitii Esfense ed liatiane, 
ii vols, in folio, Modena, 1717. 1740. In the history of this illustrious 
race, the parent of our Brunswick kings, tlie critic is not seduced by 
the loyalty or gratitude of the suliject. In all his works, Muratcai 


‘r passing near sixty years in the libraries 
el Proposto Xjudovico Antonio Muratori, 
jian. Francesco Soli Muratori, Venezia, 


„___„-ieyear , . 

of Milan and Modena (Vita del , 
by his nephew and successor Gian. ! 

lT66,in4tQ4. ' 

t I have already (not. 50, 51- on chap. Ixv. mentioned the age, cha- 
racter, and writings of Poggius; and particularly noticed the date of 
this elegant moral lecture oh the varieties of fortune. 
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the wide and various prospect of desolation. 3 
The place and the object gave ample scope for 
moralising on the vicissitudes of fortune, which 
spares neither man nor the proudest of his works, 
which buries empires and cities in a common 
grave ; and it was agreed, that in proportion to 
her former greatness, the fall of Rome was the 
more awful and deplorable. ** Her primaeval 
« state, such as she might appear in a remote 
« age, wdien Evander entertained the stranger 
“ of Troy ,3 has been delineated by the fancy of 
“ Virgil.*^ This Tarpeian rock was then a sa- 
“ vag'e and solitary thicket : in the time of the 
“ poet, it was crowned with the golden roofs of 
a temple ; the temple is overthrowm, the gold 
« has been pillaged, the wheel of fortune has 
accomplished her revolution, and sacred ground 
is again disfigured with thorns and brambles, 
“The hill of Capitol, on which we sit, was 
“ formerly the head of the Roman empire, the 
“ citadel of the earth, the terror of kings ; illus- 
trated by the footsteps of so many triumphs, 
“ enriched with the spoils and tributes of so 
“ many nations. This spectacle of the world, 
“ how is it fallen! how changed! how defaced! 
“ the path of victory is obliterated by vines, and 
“ tlie benches of the senators are concealed by a 
“ dunghill. Cast your eyes on the Palatine hill, 
“ and seek among the shapeless and enormous 
“ fragments, the marble theatre, the obelisks, 
“ the colossal statues, the porticoes of Nero’s 
“ palace : survey the other hills of the city, the 
vacant space is interrupted only by ruins and 
“ gardens. The forum of the Roman peiple, 
“ where they assembled to enact their laws and 
“ elect their magistrates, is now enclosed for the 
“ cultivation of pot-herbs, or thrown open for 
“ tlie reception of swine and buffaloes. The 
“ public and private edifices, that were founded 
“ for eternity, lie prostrate, naked, and broken, 
“ like the limbs of a mighty giant ; and the ruin 
is the more visible, from the stupendous relics 
“ that have survived the injuries of time and 
“fortune.”-^ 

His description These relics are minutely described 
oftiieruins. Poggius, One of the first who 
raised his eyes from the monuments of legend- 
ary, to those of classic, superstition. ^ 1. Besides 
a bridge, an arch, a sepulchre, and the pyramid 
of Cestius, he could discern, of the age of the 
republic, a double row of vaults, in the salt- 
off ce of the Capitol, which were inscribed with 
the name and munificence of Catulus, 2. Eleven 
temples were visible in some degree, from the 
perfect form of the Pantheon, to the three arches 
and a marble column of the temple of peace, 
which Vespasian erected after the civil wars and 
the Jewish triumph. S. Of the number, which 
he rashly defines, of seven tker^ce, or public 
baths, none were sufficiently entire to represent 
the use and distribution of the several parts : but 
those of Diocletian and Antoninus CaracalJa 

2 Cons«dimu» in ipais Tarpei® arcis minis, poae ingais port®, 
cujusdam, ut puto, templi, marraoreum limea, piurimasque passim 
coj:*a«tas colunmas, unde magnlL ex parte prospectus urbis patet 

.■ at 97—369. ThisancientpictoB, so artfiilly introduced, 

am 80 exqu^tely finished, must haw been highly interesting to an 
, tohiwsriant of Eoape ; and our early studies allow us to sympathise in 

4 OajfifelSnm adeo - - * - immutatum ut Tineas in senatomm sub- 
J»eHia CTMessetint, stearcorum ac purgamentorum receptaculum £a,c- 
»na. luj«^ce )?alatinum montem • • • vasta rfidera - . - - 


Still retained the titles of the founders, and as- 
tonished the curious spectator, w'ho, in observing 
their solidity and extent, the variety of marbles, 
the size and multitude of the columns, compared 
the labour and expense with the use and import- 
ance. Of the baths of Constantine, of A lexander, 
of Domitian, or rather of Titus, some vestige 
might yet be found. 4 . The triumphal arches 
of Titus, Severus, and Constantine, were entire, 
both the structure and the inscriptions ; a falling 
fragment was honoured with the name of Tra- 
jan ; and two arches, then extant, in the Flami- 
nian way, have been ascribed to the baser me- 
mory of Faustina and GalHenus. .5. After the 
wonder of the Coliseum, Poggius might have 
overlooked a small amphitheatre of brick, most 
probably for the use of the pranorian camp ; the 
theatres of Marcel! us and Pompey were occupied 
in a great measure by public and private build- 
ings ; and in the Circus, Agonalis and Maximus, 
little more than the situation and the form could 
be investigated. 6. The columns of Trajan and 
Antonine were still erect; but the Egyptian 
obelisks were broken or buried. A people of 
gods and heroes, the workmanship of art, was 
reduced to one equestrian figure of gilt brass, 
and to five marble statues, of which the most 
conspicuous were the tw^o horses of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. 7. The two mausoleums or sepul- 
chres of Augustus and Hadrian could not totally 
be lost ; but tlie former was only visible as a 
mound of earth ; and the latter, the castle of St. 
Angelo, had acquired the name and appearance 
of a modern fortress. With the addition of some 
separate and nameless columns, such were the 
remains of the ancient city : for the marks of a 
more recent structure might be detected in the 
walls, which formed a circumference of ten miles, 
included three hundred and seventy-nine turrets, 
and opened into the country by thirteen gates. 

This melancholy picture was drawn Graduni decay 
above nine hundred years after the otuome. 
fall of the Western empire, and even of the 
Gothic kingdom of Italy. A long period of 
distress and anarchy, in which empire, and arts, 
and riches, had migrated from the banks of the 
Tyber, was incapable of restoring or adorning 
the city ; and as all that is human must retro- 
grade if it do not advance, every successive age 
must have hastened the ruin of the works of an- 
tiquity. To measure the progress of decay, and 
to ascertain, at each mra, the state of each edifice, 
would be an endless and a useless labour, and 
I shall content myself with two observations, 
which will introduce a short enquiry into the 
general causes and effects. 1. Two hundred 
years before the eloquent complaint of Poggius, 
an anonymous writer composed a description of 
Rome. 6 His ignorance may repeat the same 
objects under strange and fabulous names. Vet 
this barbarous topographer had eyes and ears, 
he could observe the visible remains, he could 

creteros colles pwlustra orntiia vacua nridificiis, minis vineisque op- 
pleta conspicies (Po}^gius, tie Varietat. Portunee, p. 21.). 

5 See Poggitia, p. 8—22. 

6 Liber de Mirabililms Rom®, ex Registro Nicolai Cardinalis de 
Arra^oniSj in Bibllothecfi St, Isidori Arsnario JV. No. 69. This 
treatise, with some short but pertinent notes, has been published hy 
Mcmtfaucon (D^um Italicum, p. 285—301,), who thus delivm his 
own critical opinion ; Scriptor xiiimi circiter siecitli, ut ibidcain no« 
tatur ; aiuiquarim rei imperitus et, ut ab iUo sevo, nugis et anilibus 
fabellis refertusi sed, quia monuraenta, quaj iis temporilms Rom® 
supwerant pro modulo recenset, non x>anim inde lucis mutuabituir 
qui Bomaius antiquitatihus indagandia opeyam navabit (p. 283.), 
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listen to the tradition of the people, and he dis- 
tinctly enumerates seven theatres, eleven baths, 
twelve arches, and eighteen palaces, of which 
many had disappeared before the time of Fog- 
gius. It is apparent, that many stately monu- 
ments of antiquity survived till a late period, 7 
and that the principles of destruction acted wdth 
vigorous and increasing energy in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 2. The same reflection 
must be applied to the three last ages; and we 
should vainly seek the Septizonium of Severus ; s 
which is celebrated by Fetrai'ch and the anti- 
quarians of the sixteenth century. While the 
Roman edifices were still entire, the first blows, 
however weighty and impetuous, were resisted 
by the solidity of the mass and the hai'inony of 
the parts ; but the slightest touch w^ould preci- 
pitate the fragments of arches and columns, that 
already nodded to their fall. 

Pour ca^ises of After a diligent enquiry, I can 

destruction: ^qjgcern foiir principal causes of the 
ruin of Rome, which continued to operate in a 
period of more than a thousand years. I. The 
injuries of time and nature. II. The hostile at- 
tacks of the barbarians and Christians. III. The 
use and abuse of the materials. And, IV. The 
domestic quarrels of the Romans. 

I. The injuries I* The art of man is able to con- 
oi nature; gtruct moiiuments far more per- 
manent than the narrow span of his own ex- 
istence : yet these monuments, like himself, are 
perishable and fi'ail ; and in the boundless annals 
of time, his life and his labours must equally be 
measured as a fleeting moment. Of a simple 
and solid edifice, it is not easy however to cir- 
cumscribe the duration. As the wonders of 
ancient days, the pyramids® attracted the cu- 
riosity of the ancients ; an hundred generations, 
the leaves of autumn,^® have dropped into the 
grave; and after the fall of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies, the Csesai’s and caliphs, the same 
pyramids stand erect and unshaken above the 
floods of the Nile. A complex figure of various 
and minute parts is more accessible to injury 
hurricanes decay ; and the silent lapse of 

and eiirtiw time is oftcii accelerated by hurri- 
quakes; canes and earthquakes, by fires and 
inundations. The air and earth have doubt- 
less been shaken ; and the lofty turrets of Rome 
have tottered from their foundations; but the 
seven hills do not appear to be placed on the 
great cavities of the globe ; nor has the city, in 
any age, been exposed to the convulsions of na- 
ture, which, in the climate of Antioch, Lisbon, 
or Lima, have crumbled in a few moments tbe 
fires- j^to dust. Fire is the 

most powerful agent of life and 
death : the rapid mischief may be kindled and 

7 The P6rc Mabillon {Analecta, tom. iv. p. 502.) has published an 
anonymous piJgrim of tbe ixth century, who, in his visit round tlie 
churches and holy places of Itoine, touches on several buildings, espe- 
cially porticoes, which had disappeared before the xiiith century. 

S On the Septiitoniura, see the Metnoires sur Piitrarque (tom.i. 
p.325.), Donatus {p. 338.), and Nardini {p. 117.414.). 

9 The age of the pyramids is remote and unknown, since Diodorus 
Sioulus (tom. i. 1. i. c. 44. p. 72.) is unable to decide wiiether they 


Sir John Mardiara’s contracted scale of the Egyptian dynasties 
would fix them about 2000 years before Christ tCanon Chronictis* 

10 See the speech of Glaucus in the Iliad {2. 146-). This 

but melancholy image is familiar to Homer. , , - 

11 The learning and criticism of M. des Vimoles (ffistoire Critique 
de la Ilepubliquedes Lettres, tom. viii. p. 74— 118. ix, p. 172— 187.) 
dates the lire of Home from A.D. 64, July 19. and the subsequent 
persecution of the Christians from November 15. pf the same year. 

1 ? Qluippe in regioiies quatuordecim Roma dividitur, quarum qua- 


propagated by the industry or negligence of 
mankind ; and every period of the Roman annals 
is marked by the repetition of .similar calamities. 
A memorable conflagration, the guilt or misfor- 
tune of Nero’s reign, continued, though with 
unequal fury, either six, or nine days.ii In- 
numerable buildings, crowded in close and 
crooked streets, supplied perpetual fuel for the 
flames ; and when they ceased, four only of the 
fourteen regions were left entire ; three were to- 
tally destroyed, and seven were deformed by the 
relics of smoking and lacerated edifices. In 
the full meridian of empire, the metropolis arose 
with fresh beauty from ber ashes ; yet the me- 
mory of the old deplored their irreparable losses, 
the arts of Greece, the trophies of victory, tho 
monuments of primitive or fabulous antiquity. 
In the days of distress and anarchy, every wound 
is mortal, every fall irretrievable ; nor can the 
damage be restored either by the public care of 
government, or the activity of private interest. 
Yet two causes may be alleged, w’hich render the 
calamity of fire more destructive to a flourish- 
ing than a decayed city. 1. The more combus- 
tible materials of brick, timber, and metals, are 
first melted or consumed ; but the flames may 
play w'ithout injury or effect on the naked walls, 
and massy arches, that have been despoiled of 
their ornaments. 2. It is among the common 
and plebeian habitations, that a mischievous 
spark is most easily blown to a conflagration; 
but as soon as they are devoured, the greater 
edifices which have resisted or escaped, are left as 
so many islands in a state of solitude and safety. 

From her situation, Rome is ex- 
j ^ . inundations, 

posed to the danger or frequent in- 
undations. Without excepting the Tyber, the 
rivers that descend from either side of the Apen- 
nine have a short and irregular course : a shallow 
stream in the summer heats ; an impetuous tor- 
rent, when it is swelled in the spring or winter, 
by the fall of rain, and the melting of the snows. 
When the current is repelled from the sea by 
adverse wdnds, when the ordinary bed is inade- 
quate to the weight of waters, they rise above 
the banks, and overspread, without limits or 
control, the plains and cities of the adjacent 
country. Soon after the triumph of the first 
Punic war, the Tyber was increased by unusual 
rains ; and the inundation, surpassing all former 
measure of time and place, destroyed all the 
buildings that were situate below the hills of 
Rome. According to the variety of ground, 
the same mischief was produced by different 
means ; and the edifices were either sw'ept away 
by the sudden impulse, or dissolved and under- 
mined by the long continuance of the flood. » 
Under the reign of Augustus, the same calanaity 

tuor integrsB manebant, tres solo teniis dejecta* : septem yeliquis pauca 
. tectorum vestigia supererant, lacera et semiasta. Among' the old re- 


lics that -were I'rr^Mabiy Imt, Tacitus^ enaraerat® tbe templje of the 

^ i; thetemi 

the palace of Numa ; the temple of Vesfci cam Penatibus populi Ro- 
. -r.- i ‘ Onecan 


moon of Senrios '1 . 

preesenti Harculi ; the temple of Jupiter Stator, a vow o 


mani. He then deplores the opes tot victoriLs quBBsitte et GnecaTum, 
artiaxn decora - - - iimlta quae seniores meminerant, quae repararl 
nequibant (Annal. xv. 40,41.}. 

. 13 A. U. C. 507, repentina subversio ipsius Romae pnevenit trium- 
phum Roraanorum - - - - diversae ignium aquarumque clades pene 
ahsurosere urbem- Nam Tiberis insoUtis auctus imhribus et ultra 
opinionem, vel diutumitate vel niagnitudmeredundanSjOiwwc Romsa 
cedlAcia in piano jiohita delevit. Diversas qualitates locorum ad unara 
convenexe pemiciem : quoniam et quae segnior inundatio tenuit made- 
facta dissolvit, et quie cursus torrentis invenit impulsa dejecit {Orosius, 
Hist. 1, iv. c. xl. p. 244. edit. Havcrcamp). Yet we may observe, that 
it is the plan and study of die Christian apologist, to magnify the 
calamities of the Pagan world. 
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■was renewed: the lawless liver overturned the 
palaces and temples on its banks ; and, after 
tlie labours of the emperor in cleansing and 
widening the bed that was encumbered with 
ruins, the vigilance of his successors was ex- 
ercised by similar dangers and designs. The 
project of diverting into new channels the Tyber 
itself, or some of the dependent streams, was 
long opposed by superstition and local in- 
terests j 16 nor did the use compensate the toil 
and cost of the tardy and imperfect execution. 
The servitude of rivers is the noblest and most 
important victory which man has obtained over 
the licentiousness of nature ; and if such were 
the ravages of the Tyber under a firm and active 
government, what could oppose, or who can 
enumerate, the injuries of the city, after the fail 
of the Western empire ? A remedy was at length 
produced by the evil itself : the accumulation of 
rubbish and the earth, that has been washed 
down from the hills, is supposed to have elevated 
the plain of Rome, fourteen or fifteen feet, per- 
haps, above the ancient level ; is and the modem 
city is less accessible to the attacks of the river, 
n. The hostile II. The crowd of writers of every 
nation, who impute the destruction 
Christians. the Roman monuments to the 

Goths and the Christians, have neglected to en- 
quire how far they were animated by an hostile 
principle, and how far they possessed the means 
and the leisure to satiate their enmity. In the 
preceding chapters of this History, I have de- 
scribed the triumph of barbarism and religion ; 
and I can only resume, in a few words, their real 
or imaginary connection with the ruin of ancient 
Rome, Our fancy may create, or adopt, a pleas- 
ing romance, that the Goths and Vandals sallied 
from Scandinavia, ardent to avenge the flight of 
Odin ; so to break the chains, and to chastise the 
oppressors, of mankind; that they wished to 
burn the records of classic literature, and to found 
their national architecture on the broken mem- 
bers of the Tuscan and Corinthian orders. But 
in simple truth, the northern conquerors were 
neither sufficiently savage, nor sufficiently re- 
fined, to entertain such aspiring ideas of de- 
struction and revenge. The shepherds of Scythia 
and Germany had been educated in the armies 
of the empire, whose discipline they acquired, 
and whose weakness they. invaded: with the fa- 
miliar use of the Latin tongue, they had learned 
to reverence the name and titles of Rome ; 
and, though incapable of emulating, they were 
more inclined to admire, than to abolish, the 
arts and studies of a brighter period. In the 


14 Vidimus flarum Tiberim, 

Littore Etrusco violenter undis, 

Iredejectum monumeata Eegis 

Templaque Vestse. (Horat. Carm. 1. 2.). 

If the palace of Numa, and temple of Vesta, were thrown down in 
Horace’s time, what was consumed of those buildings by Nero’s fire 
oouSd hardly dfiserre the epithets of vetustissima or incorrupta. 

15 Ad coercendas inundationes alveum Tiberis laxavit, ac repurga- 
•rit, coumletum olim ruderibus, et sedificiorum prolapslonibus coarc- 
tatum (Suetonius in Augusto, c. 30.)- 

16 Tacitus (Atmal.i. 79.) tiports the petitions of the diffhrent towns 
of Italy to the senate against tlie measure ; and we may applaud the 

of reason. On a similar occasion, local interests would un- 
(lly be consulted; but an English House of Commons would 


1 . * . . - ' — - — tt America, is that of a new 

and sarap land, m which the waiata are abandoned to themselves, 
wVhont being regulated by human ind,U8fTy {]^ 212. 661. quarto 

In his Trw^^ in Xtsdj, Mr, Addison (his works, wol.ii. p,98. 


Ba^riiitfs'^hon)“h«»*S^ 
xact. 


and unquestionake 


transient possession of a rich and unresisting 
capital, the soldiers of Alaric and Genseric were 
stimulated by the passions of a victorious army; 
amidst the wanton indulgence of lust or cruelty, 
portable wealth was the object of their search ; 
nor could they derive either pride or pleasure 
from the unprofitable reflection, that they had 
battered to the ground the works of the consuls 
and Ciesars. Their moments were indeed pre- 
cious ; the Goths evacuated Rome on the sixth, 
the Vandals on the fifteenth, day and, though 
it be far more difficult to buik! than to destroy, 
their hasty assault would have made a slight im- 
pression on the solid piles of antiquity. We may 
remember, that both Alaric and Genseric aliected 
to spare the buildings of the city ; tliat they sub- 
sisted in strength and beauty under the auspi- 
cious government of Theodoric ; si3 and that the 
momentary resentment of Totila 24 vras disarmed 
by his own temper and the advice of his friends 
and enemies. From these innocent barbarians, 
the reproach maybe transferred to the Catholics 
of Rome. The statues, altars, and houses of the 
daemons, were an abomination in their eyes ; and 
in the absolute command of the city, they might 
labour with zeal and perseverance to erase the 
idolatry of their ancestors. The demolition of 
the temples in the East 25 affords to them an 
example of conduct, and to ^^s an argument of 
belief ; and it is probable, that a portion of guilt 
or merit may be imputed with Justice to the 
Roman proselytes. Yet their abhorrence was 
confined to the monuments of heathen super- 
stition ; and the civil structures that were dedi- 
cated to the business or pleasure of society might 
be preserved witliout injury or scandal. The 
change of religion was accomplished, not by a 
popular tumult, but by the decrees of the em- 
perors, of the senate, and of time. Of the Chris- 
tian hierarchy, the bishops of Rome were com- 
monly the most prudent and least fanatic : nor 
can any positive charge be opposed to the me- 
ritorious act of saving and converting the majestic 

structure of the Pantheon, 26 

III. The value of any object that jjj 
supplies the wants or pleasures of andaimse of 
mankind, is compounded of its sub- ^ ® • 

stance and its form, of the materials and the’ 
manufacture. Its price must depend on the 
number of persons by whom it may be acquired 
and used; on the extent of the market; and 
consequently on the ease or difficulty of remote 
exportation, according to the nature of the com- 
modity, its local situation, and the temporary 
circumstances of the world. The barbaiian con- 

19 Yet in modern times, the Tyber has sometimes damaged the 
city; and in the years 1530, 1357, 1598, the Annals of Muratori 
record three mischievous and memorable inundations (tom. xiv. 
p. 268. 429. tom. xv. p. 99, &c.). 

years, I 


The Goths are apparently Germans : but all beyond Ciesar and Ta- 
citus is darkness or fable, in the antiquities of Germany. 

21 History of the Decline, &c, p. 493. 

p.5OT. 


p. G21. 
p. 703. 


— , p. 442-444.^ 


martyrum ; in qua eccleste princeps 
Anasta^us vel potiusXiberPontificalis in Bonifacio IV. in Muratori, 
Script. Berum Italicanim, tom. iii. pars i. p. 135.). According to 
the anonymous writer in Montfaucon, the Pantheon bad been vowed 
to Cybele and Neptune, and was dedicate<l by Boniface 
ly. on the calends of November, to the Virgin, quue est mater om- 
nium sanctorum (p. 297, 298.}. 
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qiierors of Borne usui'ped in a moment the toil 
and treasure of successive ages ; but, except the 
luxuries of immediate consumption, they must 
view without desire all that could not be removed 
from the city in the Gothic wagons or the fleet 
of the Vandals. Gold and silver were the first 
objects of their avarice ; as in evei*y country, and 
in the smallest compass, they represent the most 
ample command of the industry and possessions 
of mankind. A vase or a statue of those precious 
metals might tempt the vanity of some barbarian 
chief ; but the grosser multitude, regardless of 
the foitn, was tenacious only of the substance ; 
and the melted ingots might be readily divided 
and stamped into the current coin of the empire. 
The less active or less fortunate robbers were 
reduced to the baser plunder of brass, lead, iron, 
and copper: whatever had escaped the Goths 
and Vandals was pillaged by the Greek tyrants ; 
and the emperor Constans, in bis rapacious 
visit, stripped the bronze tiles from the roof of 
the Pantheon. 28 Tb© edifices of Rome might be 
considered as a vast and various mine ; the first 
labour of extracting the materials was already 
performed; the metals were purified and cast; 
the marbles were hewn and polished ; and after 
foreign and domestic rapine had been satiated, 
the remains of the city, could a purchaser have 
been found, were still venal. The monuments of 
antiquity had been left naked of their precious 
ornaments, but the Romans would demolish with 
their own hands the arches and walls, if the hope 
of profit could surpass the cost of the labour and 
exportation. If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy 
tile seat of the Western empire, his genius w'ould 
have aspired to restore, rather than to violate, 
the works of the Caisars : but policy confined the 
French monarch to the forests, of Germany ; his 
taste could be gratified only by destruction ; and 
the new palace of Aix la Chapelle w'as decorated 
witii the marbles of Ravenna 29 and Rome. so 
Five hundred years after Charlemagne, a king 
of Sicily, Robert, tlie wisest and most liberal 
sovereign of the age, was supplied with the same 
materials by the easy navigation of the Tyber and 
the sea ; and Petrarch sighs an indignant com- 
plaint, that the ancient capital of the world 
should adorn from her own bowels the slothful 
luxury of Naples.3l But these examples of 
plunder or purchase were rare in the darker ages ; 


27 Flaminiiis Vacca (apud Montfaucon, p, 155, 156. His Memoir 
is likewise printed, pp. 21. at the end of the Koma Antica of NardiniJ, 
and several Homans, doctrina graves, were persttaded that the Gotlis 
buried their treasures at Home, and bequeathed the secret marks filiis 
nepotibusque. He relates some anecdotes to prove, that, in his own 
time, these places were visited and rifled by the Transalpine pilgrims, 
the heirs of the Gothic conquerors. 

28 Onmia quEe erant in Bare ad omatum civitatis deposuit ; sed et 
ecclesiam B. MariBe ad martyres quse de tegulis tereis cooperta dis- 
cooi)eruit {Anast. in Vjtalian. p. 141.). The base and sacrilegious 
Greek had not even the ])oor pretence of plundering an heathen 
temple ; tlie Pantheon was already a Catholic church, 

29 For the spoils of Bavenna (musiva atque marmora) see the 
original grant of pope Adrian I. to Charlemagne (Codex CaroUn. 
epist. Ixvii. in Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. pars ii. p. 225.)- 

. 50 I shall quote the authentic testimony of the Saxon iKiet (A. D. 
887_899.), de Rebus gestis Caroli magni, 1. v. 437 — 440. in tlteIlisto» 
rians of France {tom. v. p. 180.) ; 

. Ad quse marmoreas prajstnhat Roma, coluronas, 

Quasdani priecipuas pulchra Ravenna dedit. 

Be tam longinqua iioterit regione vetustas 
Iliiu.s ornatum F rancia ferre tibi. _ 

And I shall add, from the Chronicle of Sigehert (Historians of 
Prance, tom, V. p, 578.) extxuxit etiam Aqnisgrani basilicam piu- 
rimffi pulchritndinis, ad cufus structuram a itoMA et Itaverma co- 
luranasetniamioradevehi fecit. , ...... /«_ 

51 1 ennnot refuse to transcribe a long passage of Petrarch (t/pp. 
p. 536, 537.) in Ppiatola hortatoria ad Nicolaiim Laurentium ; it ^ so 
strong and full to the point : Nec tmdor aut pietaa cont inuit quominus 
impii' spoliate Dei templa, occupaias arces, opes publicas, regiones 
nrbis, atque honores roagistrathum inter se divisos j quaro 


and the Romans, alone and unenvied, might have 
applied to their private or public use the remain- 
ing structures of antiquity, if in their present 
form and situation they had not been useless in 
a great measure to the city and its inhabitants. 
The walls still described the old circumference, 
but the city had descended from the seven hills 
into the Campus Martius ; and some of the no- 
blest monuments which had braved the injuries 
of time were left in a desert, far remote from the 
habitations of mankind. The palaces of the se- 
nators were no longer adapted to the manners 
or fortunes of their indigent successors ; the use 
of baths 32 and porticoes was forgotten: in the 
sixth century, the games of the theatre, amphi- 
theatre, and circus, had been interrupted : some 
temples were devoted to the prevailing worship ; 
but the Christian churches preferred the holy 
figure of the cross ; and fashion, or reason, had 
distributed after a peculiar model the ceils and 
offices of the cloister. Under the ecclesiastical 
reign, the number of these pious foundations 
was enormously multiplied; and the city was 
crowded with forty monasteries of men, twenty 
of women, and sixty chapters and colleges of 
canons and priests, 53 who aggravated, instead of 
relieving, the depopulation of the tenth century. 
But if the forms of ancient architecture were dis-t 
regarded by a people insensible of their use and 
beauty, the plentiful materials were applied to 
every call of necessity or superstition; till the 
fairest columns of the Ionic and Corinthian 


orders, the richest marbles of Faros and Numidia, 
were degraded, perhaps to the support of a con- 
vent or a stable. The daily havoc which is 
perpetrated by the Turks in the cities of Greece 
and Asia, may afford a melancholy example; 
and in the gradual destmetion of the monuments 
of Rome, Sixtus the Fifth may alone be excused 
for employing the stones of the Septizonium in 
the glorious edifice of St. Peter’s.34 A fragment, 
a ruin, howsoever mangled or profaned, may be 
viewed with pleasure and regret ; but the greater 
part of the marble was deprived of substance, as 
well as of place and proportion ; it was burnt to 
lime for the purpose of cement. Since the amval 
of Poggius, the temple of Concord, 3 5 and many 
capital structures, had vanished from his eyes ; 
and an epigram of the same age expresses a just 
and pious fear, that the continuance of this prac-; 

uni in re, twrbulenti ac seditiosi homines et totius reliquse vitas ecn- 
siliis et rationibus discordes, inhumani feederis stupendd swietsite 
convenerant, in pontes et mamia atque immeritos lapides desasvirent. 
Denique post vi vel senio collapsa palatia, quse quondam ingentes 
tenuerunt viri, post diruptos arcus triuraphales (imde majores horum 
forsitan corruerunt), de ipsius vetustatis ae proprise iropietatis fragmi- 
nilms vilem quaestuin turpi mercimonio captare non puduit. Itaque 
nunc, heu dolor 1 heu secuus indiguuni 1 de vestris marmoreis colnm- 
nis, de llminibus templorum (ad qute nu]>er ex orbe toto concursus 
devotissimus fiebat), de imaginibus sepulchrorum sub quibus patrunx 
vestrorum venerabilis civis (dnie f) erat, ut reliquas sileam, desidiosa 
Neapolis adomatur. Sic paullatim ruinae ipsae deficiunt. Yet king 
Robert was the friend of l^'trarch. 

52 Yet Charlemagne washed and swam at Aix la Chapelle with an 
hundred of his courtiers (Eginhart, c.22. p. U)8, lt)9,), and Muratori 
describes, as late as the year 814, the public baths which were built at 
Spoleio in Italy (Annali, tom. vi. p. 41(1.}. 

55 See the Annals of Italy, A . 1>. 988. For this and the preceding 
fact, Muratori himself is indebted to the Benedictine history of 
Mabillon. 

34 Vita di Sisto Quinto, da Gregorio Ijeti, tom. iii. p. 50. 

35 Foiticus aidis Concordije, quam cum primnm ad urbem accessi 
vidi fere integram o})ere mannoreo admodum specioso : Romanr post- 
modum ad oalcem uidem totam et porticiis partem disjectis columnis 
sunt demoliti (p. 12.). The temple of Concord was therefore noi de- 
stroyed by a sedition in the xiiith century, as I have read in a MS, 
treatise del* Govemo civile di Home, lent me fornuTly at Rome, and 
ascribed <I Wieve falsely) to the celebrated Gnivina. Poggius like- 
wise afBrms, that the sepulchre of Caecilia Metelia was burned fear 
lime (p. 19, 20.}. 
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tice would finally annihilate all the monuments 
of antiquity.3S The smallness of their numbers 
was the sole check on the demands and depre- 
dations of the Romans. The imagination of 
Petrarch might create the presence of a mighty 
people ; 37 and I hesitate to believe, that, even in 
the fourteenth century, they could be reduced 
to a contemptible list of thirty-three thousand 
inhabitants. From that period to the reign of 
Leo the Tenth, if tliey multiplied to the amount 
of eighty-five thousand, 38 the increase of citizens 
was in some degree pernicious to the ancient city. 
IV. The do- IV* I have reserved for the last, 
Sof potent and forcible cause 

iiottiaas. of destruction, the domestic hostili- 
ties of the Romans themselves. Under the do- 
minion of the Greek and French emperors, the 
peace of the city was disturbed by accidental, 
though frequent, seditions: it is from the de- 
cline of the latter, from the beginning of the 
tenth century, that we may date the licentious- 
ness of private war, which violated with impunity 
the lav^s of the Code and the Gospel, without 
respecting the majesty of the absent sovereign, 
or the presence and person of the vicar of Christ. 
In a dark period of five hundred years, Rome 
was perpetually afflicted by the sanguinary 
quarrels of the nobles and the people, the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, the Colonna and Ur- 
sini ; and if much has escaped the knowledge, 
and much is unworthy of the notice, of history, 
I have exposed in the two preceding chapters, 
the causes and effects of the public disorders. 
At such a time, when every quarrel was decided 
by the sword, and none could trust their lives or 
properties to the impotence of law ; the powerful 
citizens were armed for safety, or offence, against 
the domestic enemies whom they feared or 
hated. Except Venice alone, the same dangers 
and designs were common to all the free repub- 
lics of Italy ; and the nobles usurped the prero- 
gative of fortifying their houses, and erecting 
strong towers 30 that were capable of resisting a 
sudden attack. The cities w-ere filled with these 
hostile edifices ; and the example of Lucca, 
wiiich contained three Iiimdi'ed towers ; her 
law, wdiich confined their height to the measure 
of fourscore feet, may be extended with suitable 
latitude to the more opulent and populous 
states. The first step of the senator Branca- 
leone in tlie establishment of peace and justice, 

36 Comiiosetl by jTlneas Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II., and pub- 
lished by Mabillon, from a MS. of the queen of Sweden (Musoeum 
ItalicuiB, toin.i. p. 97.). 

Oblectat me, Roma, tuas spectare ruinas : 

Jjx cujus lapsii sioria pribca watet. 

Sal tuus hie popuhx-s inuris defossa vetustis 
Calcii in objieiiuium m-armora dura coquit. 

Impia tercentura si sic gens ecerit annos 
Nullum hinc indicium nobilitatis erit. 

37 Vagabamur pariter in ilia urbe tarn inagna ; qua?, cum propter 
spatium vacua videretur, populuin habet intmensum (Opp. p. Gl)5. 
iipibt, Familiares, ii. 1-t.). 

3K These states of the population of Rome at different periods, are 
derivetl from an ingenious treatise of the physician laindsi, de Ito- 
niani Cceli (iualitatibus (p. lida.). 

39 Alt the facts that relate to the towers at Rome, and in other free 
cities of Italy, may be faund in the laborious and entertaining com- 
pilation of Muratori, Antimiitates Italiae Medii .divi, dissertat. xsvi. 
{torn. ii. p. 493—496. of the Latin, tom. i» p. 446. of the Italian work). 

40 As for instance, Templum Jani nunc dicitur, turris Centii 
Frangipanis; et sane Jano impositm turris laterilije conspicua ho- 
dSeque vestigia supersunt {Mont&ucon, Diarinm Itallcum, p. 186.). 
Tiie anonymous writer (p. 285.) enumerates, arcus Titl, tumis Car- 
tularia; arcus Jiilii Cipsaris et Senatorum, turres de Bratis; arcus 
Antonin] , turrus de Cosectis, &c. 

41 Hadriani moleni - - - - magna ex parte Romanomm injuria 
» - » - - distuxbavit ; quod certe funditus ewrtissent, si eorum m.-uil- 
btts pervia, absuroptLs grandibus saxis,reliqua moles exstitisset (Por- 
gtus de Varietate Fommae, p. 12.). 

42 Against the emperor Henry IV, (Muratori, Annali d^Italia, 
tore. ix. p. 147.). 


w^as to demolish (as we have already seen) one 
hundred and forty of the towers of Rome ; and, 
in the last days of anarchy and discord, as late 
as the reign of Martin the Fifth, forty-four still 
stood in one of the thirteen or fourteen regions 
of the city. To this mischievous i^urpose, the 
remains of antiquity were most readily adapted : 
the temples and arches afforded a broad and solid 
basis for the new structures of brick and stone 5 
and we can name the modern turrets that were 
raised on the triumphal monuments of Julius 
Cmsar, Titus, and the Antonines.^o With some 
slight alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, a 
mausoleum, was transformed into a strong and 
spacious citadel. I need not repeat, that the 
mole of Adrian has assumed the title and form 
of the castle of St. Angelo the Septizonium 
of Severus was capable of standing against a 
royal army;^^ the sepulchre of Metella has 
sunk under its outworks the theatres of 
Pompey and Marcellus were occupied by the 
Savelli and Ursini families ;44 and the rough 
fortress has been gradually softened to the splen- 
dour and elegance of an Italian palace. Even 
the churches w^ere encompassed with arms and 
bulwarks, and the military engines on the roof 
of St. Peter’s were the teiTor of the Vatican and 
the scandal of the Christian world. Whatever is 
fortified will be attacked ; and whatever is at- 
tacked may be destroyed. Could the Romans 
Iiave wrested from the popes the castle of St. 
Angelo, they had resolved by a jiublic decree to 
annihilate that monument of servitude. Every 
building of defence was exposed to a siege ; and 
ill every siege the arts and engines of destruction 
Were laboriously employed. After the death of 
Nicholas the Fourth, Rome, without a sovereign 
or a senate, was abandoned six months to the 
fury of civil war. The houses,” says a cardi- 
nal and poet of the times, 4 3 were crushed by 
“ the weight and velocity of enormous stones ;4(5 
the walls were perforated by the strokes of the 
“ battering-ram ; the towers were involved in 
“ fire and smoke ; and the assailants were sti- 
mulated by rapine and revenge,” The work 
was consummated by the tyranny of the laws 5 
and the factions of Italy alternately exercised a 
blind and thoughtless vengeance on their adver- 
saries, whose houses and castles they razed to 
the ground . 47 In comparing the dai/s of foreign, 
with the ages of domestic, hostility, we must 

43 I must copy an important passage of Monlfaucon : Turris ingens 
rotunda - - - - Cmciliic Metellm - - - - sefiulchrura erat, cujus muri 
tarn solidi, ut spatiuni perquam minimum intus vacuum supersit ; et 
Torre di Uove dicitur, a bourn capilibus muro inscrlpiis. Huic se- 
quiori sevo, tempore intestinorum bellorum, ceu urbecula adjuncta 
iuit, cujus rmsnia et turres etiamnum visuntur; ita ut sepulchrura 
Metellie quasi arx oppiduli fucrit. Ferventibus in urbe partibus. 
Cum Ursini atque Columnenses mutujs cladibus pemiciem iuferrent 
civitaU, in uiriusve partis ditionem cederet magni mornenti erat 

44 See the testimonies of Donatus, Nardini, and Montfaucon. In 
the Savelli palace, the remains of the theatre of Marcellus are still 
great and conspicuous. 

45 James, cardinal of St. George, ad velum aureum, in hh metrical 
I fe of nope Celestin V. (Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. i. pars iii. p. C21. 
i.i.c.l.vcr.l32,&c.), 

Hoc dixisse sat e.st, Romam canifese Senath 
Mensibus exactLs hen sex ; belloque vocatum {vocatos) 

In scdu.s, in socios fraternaque vulnera patres 
Tormenlis jecisse viros immania saxa ; 

Perfodisse domus trabibus, fecisse niinas 
Ignibus ; incensas turres, olwcnratanue ilimo 
Lurolna vicino, quo sit spoliata supellox. 

46 Muratori (Dissertazione sopra le Antiquit ii Italiane, tom.i. p.427 
-—431.) finds, that stone bullets of two or three hundred pounds’ weight 
were not uncommon ; and they are sometimes computed at xii or xviii 
caniari of Genoa, each caidara weighing 160 pounds. 

47 The vitli law of the Visconti prohibits this common and mis- 
chievous practice; and strictly enjoins, that the houses of banishiid 
citiaens should be preserved pro communi utilitate ( Gual vancus de la 
Fiamma, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xii. p. 1041.) 
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pronouncej that the latter have been far more 
ruinous to the city ; and our opinion is coniirmed 
by the evidence of Petrarch. “ Behold,” says 
the laureat, “the relics of Borne, the image of 
“ her pristine greatness ! Neither time, nor the 
barbarian, can boast the merit of this stiipen- 
“ dous destruction : it was perpetrated by her 
“ own citizens, by the most illustrious of her 
sons, and your ancestors (he writes to a noble 
“ Amiibaldi) have done with the battering-ram 
** what the Punic hero could not accomplish 
“ with the sword.” 48 The influence of the two 
last principles of decay must in some degree be 
multiplied by each other ; since the houses and 
towers, wdiich were subverted by civil w'ar, 
required a new and perpetual supply from the 
monuments of antiquity. 

The Coliseum These general observations may 
atreof T&t Separately applied to the amphi- 

theatre of Titus, which has obtained 
the name of the Coliseum:, either from its mag- 
nitude, or from Nero’s colossal statue : an edifice, 
had it been left to time and nature, which might 
perhaps have claimed an eternal duration. The 
curious antiquaries, w^ho have computed the 
numbers and seats, are disposed to believe, that 
above the upper row of stone steps, the amphi- 
theatre was encircled and elevated with several 
stages of wooden galleries, which were repeatedly 
consumed by fire, and restored by the emperors. 
Whatever was precious, or portable, or profane, 
the statues of gods and heroes, and the costly 
ornaments of sculpture, which were cast in brass, 
or overspread %vith leaves of silver and gold, 
became the first prey of conquest or fanaticism, 
of the avarice of the barbarians or the Chris- 
tians. In the massy stones of the Coliseum, 
many holes are discerned ; and the two most 
probable conjectures represent the vaiious acci- 
dents of its decay. These stones were connected 
by solid links of brass or iron, nor had the eye 
of rapine overlooked the value of the baser 
metals : the vacant space was converted into 

a fair or market ; the artisans of the Coliseum 
are mentioned in an ancient survey; and the 
chasms were perforated or enlarged to receive 
the poles that supported the shops or tents of 
the mechanic trades, Beduced to its naked 
majesty, the Flavian amphitheatre was contem- 
plated with awe and admiration by the pilgrims 


of the North ; and their rude enthusiasm broke 
forth in a sublime proverbial expression, which 
is recorded in the eighth centuiy, in the frag- 
ments of the venerable Bede : “ As long as the 
“ Coliseum stands, Borne shall stand ; when the 
“ Coliseum falls. Borne will fall ; when Borne 
“ falls, the world will fall.” Jn the modern 
system of war, a situation commanded by three 
hills would not be chosen for a fortress ; but the 
strength of the walls and arches could resist 
the engines of assault; a numerous garrison 
might be lodged in the enclosure ; and W'hile 
one faction occuxfied the Vatican and the Capi- 
tol, the other was entrenched in the Lateran and 
the Coliseum. ^3 

The abolition at Borne of the Games of 
ancient games must be understood uomt;. 
with some latitude ; and the carnival sports, of 
the Testacean mount and the Circus Agonalis,^>4 
were regulated by the law or custom of the 
city. The senator presided with dignity and 
pomp to adjudge and distribute the prizes, the 
gold ring, or the pallium , as it was styled, of 
cloth or silk, A tribute on the Jews supjjlied 
the annual expense ; w and the races, on foot, 
on horseback, or in chariots, were ennobled by 
a tilt and tournament of seventy-two of the 
Roman youth. In the year one Abuii-feaKtin 
thousand three hundred and thirty- wlS' 

two, a bull-feast, after the fashion Sept. s. 
of the Bloors and Spaniards, w'as celebrated 
in the Coliseum itself; and the living man- 
ners are painted in a diary of the times. 38 
A convenient order of benches was restored ; 
and a general proclamation, as far as Bimini 
and Bavenna, invited the nobles to exercise 
their skill and courage in this perilous adven- 
ture. The Roman ladies were marshalled in 
three squadrons, and seated in three balconies, 
which on this day, the third of September, >vere 
lined with scarlet cloth. The fair Jacova di 
Bovere led the matrons from beyond the Tyber, 
a pure and native race, who still represent the 
features and character of antiquity. The re- 
mainder of the city was divided as usual between 
the Colonna and Ursini : the two factions were 
proud of the number and beauty of their female 
bands : the charms of Savella Ursini are men- 
tioned with jiraise ; and the Colonna regretted 
the absence of the youngest of tlieir house, who 


48 I’etrarcti thus addresses his friend, who, with shaine and tears, 
had, shown him the mcetna, lacersK sjjecimen niiserahile Komao, and 
declared his own intention of restoring them (Carraina Latina, 1. ii. 
epist. I’aulo Annibalensi, xii. p. 97 , 98 .) : 

Nec te parva inanet servatis fama minis 
Quanta quod intepprae fuit oliin gloria Iloinaj 
Reiiquiae testantur adhnc ; quas longior retas 
Frangere non valuit ; non vis aut ira cruenti 
Ilostis, ab egregiis franguntur civibus, heu ! hen! 

- - — niiod ille netjuivit {llamiihod) 

Perficit hie aries. 

i part of th 
:3 of amphi- , » 

V'erona, of their dimensions, wocslen galleries, 

nitude that he derives the naiiie of Colosseum or Colhmtm : since the 
same appellation was applied to tlie amphitheatre of Capua, without 
the aid of a colossal statue; since that of Kero w:is erected in the 
court {in afrio) of his palace, and not in the Coliseum (pars iv. p. 35— 
19 . 1. i. c. 4.). ^ . . 

50 Joseph Maria Suarda, a learned bishop, and the aumor of an his- 
tory of I’rteneste, has composed a separate dissertation on tlie seven or 
eight probable causes of these holes, which has been since reprinted in 
the Iloman Thesaurus of Sallengre. Montfaucon (Diariuin, p. 255.) 
pronounces the rapine of the barbarians to betheunain germanamque 
causam foraminum. 

, 51, DonatuSjdbama VetusetNova, p.285,, ■ . 

62 Quamdiu stabit Colyseus, stabir, et Roma ; quancio cadet GoTy- ' 
^us, cadet Rorna ; quamlo cadet Roma, catto et mundus 


ever passed the sea. 


_„.i pilgrims who visited Rome before the yeai . . 

s death ; for I do not believe that our venerable monk 


53 1 cannot recover, in Muratori^s original Lives of the Popes 
(Script. Iteruin Italicarum, tom. iii. pars i-), the passage, that attests 
this hostile partition, which must he applied to the end of the xith or 
the beginning of the xiith century. 

54 Although the structure of the Circus Agonalis bo destroyed, it 
stiU retains its fonn and name (Agona, Kagona, Kavoua) : and the 
interior space affords a sufiicient level for the purpose of racing. But 
the Monte Testaceo, that strange i>ile of broken pottery, seems only 
adapted for the annual practice of hurling from tojj to Wtom some 
wagon loads of live hogs for the tUversioa of tlie populace (Suitula 
TJrbis Rom®, p. JS6.). 

55 See the statuta Urbis Rom®, I. iii. c. 87, 88, 89. p. 185, 1.S6. 
I have already given an idea of this municipal code. The races ot 
Kagona and Monte I'estaceo are likewise mentioned in the Diary of 
Peter Antonias from 1401 to 1417 (Muratori, Script. Rerum Italica- 
Tum, tom. xxiv. p. 1124.). 

56 Ilie Pallium, which Menage so foolishly derives from Paltna^ 
ri«r«, is an easy extension of the idea and the words, from the robe or 
cloak, to the materials, and from thence to their application as a prize 
(Mtuatori, dissert, xxxiii.). 


these expense's, the Jews of Rome paid each year 1130 

florins, of which the odd thirty represented the pieces of silver for 
which Judas had lietrayed his Master to their ancestors. There v/as 
ja foot-race of Jewish as well as of Christian youths (.Statuta Urbis, 

extraordinary bull-feast in the Coliseum is deficribet!, from 


they may seem, they are deeply marked with the colouira of truth and 
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had sprained her^ancle in the garden of Kero’s 
tower. The lots^of the champions were drawn 
by an old and respectable citizen; and they 
descended into the arena, or ^it, to encounter 
the wild bulls, on foot as it should seem, with a 
single spear- Amidst the crowd, our annalist 
has selected the names, colours, and devices, of 
twenty of the most conspicuous knights. Several 
of the names arc the most illustrious of Kome 
and the ecclesiastical state ; Malatesta, Polenta, 
Delia Valle, Cafarello, Savelli, Capoccio, Conti, 
Annibaldi, Altieri, Corsi; the colours were 
adapted to their taste and situation ; the devices 
are expressive of hope or despair, and breathe 
the spirit of gallantry and arms. I am alone, 
like the youngest of the Horatii,” the confi- 
dence of an intrepid stranger : I live discon- 
solate,” a weeping widower ; “ I bum under 
“ the ashes,” a discreet lover : ** I adore La- 
“ vinia, or Lucretia,” the ambiguous declai*ation 
of a modern passion i My faith is as pure,” 
the motto of a white livery : “ Who is stronger 
than myself?” of a lion’s hide: If I am 
** drowned in blood, what a pleasant death I ” 
the wish of ferocious courage. The pride or 
prudence of the Ursini restrained them from the 
field, which was occupied by three of their here- 
ditary rivals, whose inscriptions , denoted the 
lofty greatness of the Colonna name : “ Though 
“ sad, I am strong Strong as I am great;” 

If I fall,” addressing himself to the spectators, 
« you fall with me — intimating (says the con- 
temporary writer) that while the other families 
were the subjects of the Vatican, they alone 
were the supporters of the Capitol, The com- 
bats of the amphitheatre were dangerous and 
bloody. Every champion successively en- 
countered a wild bull ; and the victory may be 
ascribed to the quadrupeds, since no more than 
eleven were left on the field, with the loss of 
nine wounded and eighteen killed on the side of 
their adversaries. Borne of the noblest families 
might mourn, but tlie pomp of the funerals, in 
the churches of St John Lateran and St. Maria 
Maggiore, afforded a second holiday to the 
people. Doubtless it was not in such conflicts 
that the blood of the Romans should have been 
shed; yet, in blaming their rashness, we are 
compelled to applaud their gallantry ; and the 
noble volunteers, who display their magnificence, 
and risk their lives, under the balconies of the 
fair, excite a more generous sjnnpathy than the 
thousands of captives and malefactors who were 
reluctantly dragged to the scene of slaughter.^s 
Jjyaiies This use of the amphitheatre was 
* a rare, perhaps a singular, festival : 

59 Muratori has Riven a separate dissertation (the xxisth) to the 
games of tlie Italians in the middle ages. 

60 In a concise but instructive memoir, the Abbl; Barthelemy 
(MiSmoires de I’Acadtfmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxvHi, p. 585.) has 

. mentioned this agreement of the factions of the xivth century, de 
Tiburtino faciendo in tlie Coliseum, from an original act in tlie 
archives of Rome. • . 

61 Coliseum - . » . oh stultitiam Romanoram nja/ori car parte ad 
cakem deietuni, sajs the indignant Poggius (p. 17.) ; but his expres- 
sion, too strong for the present age, must be very tenderly applied to 
the xvth century. 

62 Of the Olivetan monks. Montfaucon fp. 142.) afflnns thw fact 
from the memorials of Plaminiua Vacca (No. 72,). 'fhey still hoped, 
on Some future occasion, to revive and vindicate their grant. 

/ the priscus amphitheatri Montfaucon 

tp* *420 only adds, that it was entire under Paul III, j tacendo cla- 
mat. Murat^ (Annaii d'ltalia, tom. xiv. p. 371.) more freely re- ' 
the pdt OT the h amese poj«, and the indignadoil of the Roman , 
wople. Against the nephews of Urban VIII. I hs^ve tio odiet evl- ^ 
ae^ thevulEax saying, Quod non fecenmt barbari, ffecere ■ 
"^rberkn,” which vras perhaps suggested the memblantfe of the ’ 


the demand for the materials w.as a daily and 
continual want, which the citizens could gratify 
witlioiit restraint or remorse. In the four- 
teenth century, a scandalous act of concord 
secured to both factions the privilege of extract- 
ing stones from the free and common quarry of 
the Coliseum ; and Poggius laments, that the 
greater part of these stones had been burnt to 
lime by the folly of the Romans. <^1 To check 
this abuse, and to prevent the nocturnal crimes 
that might be perpetrated in the vast and gloomy 
recess, Eugenius the Fourth surrounded it with 
a wall ; and, by a charter long extant, granted 
both the ground and edifice to the monks of an 
adjacent convent. 62 After his death, the wall 
was overthrown in a tumult of the people ; and 
had they themselves respected the noblest monu- 
ment of their fathers, they might have justified 
the resolve that it should never be degraded to 
private poverty. The inside was damaged; 
but in the middle of the sixteenth century, an 
Bera of taste and learning, the exterior circum- 
ference of one thousand six hundred and twelve 
feet was still entire and inviolate ; a triple eleva- 
tion of fourscore arches, which rose to the height 
of one hundred and eight feet. Of the present 
ruin, the nephews of Paul the Third are the 
guilty agents ; and every traveller who views the 
Farnese palace may curse the sacrilege and 
luxury of these upstart princes. 63 A similar re- 
proach is applied to the Barberini ; and the 
repetition of injury might be dreaded from every 
reign, till the Coliseum was placed 
under the safeguard of religion by tlonSS^^* 
the most liberal of the pontifts, 

Benedict the Fourteenth, who consecrated a 
spot which persecution and fable had stained 
with the blood of so many Christian martyrs. 6'* 
When Petrarch first gratified his ^ 
eyes with a view or those monu- barbarism of 
ments, whose scattered fragments so 
far surpass the most eloquent descriptions, he 
was astonished at the supine indifference 65 of 
the Romans themselves; 66 he was humbled 
rather than elated by the discovery, that, ex- 
cept his friend Rienzi and one of the Colonna, a 
stranger of the Rhone was more conversant with 
these antiquities than the nobles and natives of 
the metropolis. 67 The ignorance and credulity 
of the Romans are elaborately displayed in the 
old survey of the city which was composed 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century ; 
and, without dwelling on the manifold errors of 
name and place, the legend of the Capitol 68 
may provoke a smile of contempt and indigna- 
tion. The Capitol,” says the anonymous 

64 As an antiquarian and a priest, Montfaucon thus deprecates 
the ruin of the Coliseum: Qufld si non suopte meriro atque pul- 
chritudine dignum fuisset quod improbas arceret manus, indigna 
res utique in locum tot martjrum cruore sacrum tantopere sffivitum 

Yet the Statutes of Rome (1. iii. c. 81. p. 182.) impose a fine of 
SIX) anrd on whosoever shall demolish any ancient edifice, ne minis 
civifas deformetur, et ut jurtiqua cedificia decorem urbis perrwituo 
xepresentent. 

60 In his first visit to Rome (-4. 1). l.'i.W. See Mdmoires sur P6- 
trarque, tom. i. p. 322, Stc.) Petrarch is struck mule miraculo rerum 
tantaniro, et stuporls mole obrutus - - - « Pra;scntia vero, mirum 
dictCi, nihil imminuit: vere nia)or fult Roma majoresque sunt re- 
liquiffi qtiam rebar. Jam non oriiem ab Me urbe domitum, sed tarn 
sero domitum, rairor (Opp. p. 605. Pamiliares, ji, 14. Joanni Co- 
lumnaa.), 

67 He excepts and praises the rare knowledge of John Colonna. 
Qui enim hodie niagi.s; ignari rerum Romanarum, quam Romani 
cives? In vims dico nusquam minus Roma cognoscitur quam Roma*. 

68 After tire description of the Capitol, he add.s, .statuae erantquot 
sunt mundi provincise j et habebat quajlibet tintinnabulum ad col- 
lum. Et erant Ita per magicam artem dispositOB, ut quando aliqua 
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writer, is so named as being the bead of the 
« -yi/orld; where the consuls and senators for- 
merly resided for the government of the city 
and the globe. The strong and lofty walls 
“ were covered with glass and gold, and crowned 
until a roof of the richest and most curious 
‘‘ carving. Below the citadel stood a palace, 
“ of gold for the greatest part, decorated with 
“precious stones, and whose value might be 
“ esteemed at one third of the world itself. The 
“ statues of all the provinces were arranged in 
“ order, each with a small bell suspended from 
“ its neck ; and such was the contrivance of art 
“ magic, that if the province rebelled against 
“ Rome, the statue turned round to that quarter 
“ of the heavens, the bell rang, the prophet of 
“ the Capitol reported the prodigy, and the 
“senate was admonished of the impending 
“ danger.” A second example of less import- 
ance, though of equal absurdity, may be drawn 
from the two marble horses, led by two naked 
youths, which have since been transported from 
the baths of Constantine to the Q,uirinal hiU. 
The groundless application of the names of 
Phidias and Praxiteles may perhaps be excused ; 
but these Grecian sculptors should not have 
been removed above four hundred years from 
the age of Pericles to that of Tiberius ; they 
should not have been transfoiined into two 
philosophers or magicians, whose nakedness w'as 
the symbol of truth and knowledge, who revealed 
to the emperor his most secret actions ; and, 
after refusing all pecuniary recompence, solicited 
the honour of leaving this eternal monument of 
themselves. 70 Thus awake to the power of 
magic, the Romans were insensible to the 
beauties of art: no more than five statues w^ere 
visible to the eyes of Poggius ; and of the mul- 
titudes which chance or design had buried under 
the ruins, the resurrection was fortunately de- 
layed till a safer and more enlightened age.7i 
The Nile, which now adorns the Vatican, had 
been explored by some labourers, in digging a 
vineyard near the temple, or convent, of the 
Minerva ; but the impatient proprietor, 'who 
was tormented by some visits of curiosity, re- 
stored the unprofitable marble to its former 
grave. 7*2 The discovery of a statue of Pompey, 
ten feet in length, was the occasion of a law- 
suit. It had been found under a partition wall : 
the equitable judge had pronounced, that the 
head should be separated from the body, to 
satisfy the claims of the contiguous owners; 
and the sentence would have been executed, if 
the intercession of a cardinal, and the liberality 
of a pope, had not rescued the Roman hero 
from the hands of his barbarous couiitrymen.73 

regio Romano Iraperio rebellis erat, statim imago ilUus provlnciie 
vertebat se contra illara ; unde tintinnabulum resonabat quod pen- 
debat ad collum; tuncquevates Capifolii qui erant custodes senaml, 
&c. He mentions an example of the Saxons and Suevi, -who, after 
they had been subdued by Agrippa, again rebelled : tintinnabulum 
sonuit ; sacerdos qui erat in speculo in hebdoraada senatoribus nun- 
tiavit : Agrippa marched back and reduced the i'eisians (Ano- 
nym. in Montfaucon, p- 297, 298.). 

69 The same writer afBnns, that Virgil captus a Romanis inTisi- 
biliter exiit, ivitque Neapolim, A Roman magician, in the xith cen- 
tury is introduced by William of Malmsbury (de Gestis Regum An- 

f lorum, I. ii. p. 86.) j and in the time of Fiaminius Vacca (No. 81. 

D.H.) it was the vulgar belief that the strangers (the Oot/w) invoked 
the dseraons for the discovery of hidden treasures. 

70 Anonym, p. 289. Montfaucon (p. 191.) .lustly observes, that if 
Alexander be represented, these statues cannot be the work of Phidias 
(Olympiad Isxxin.) or Praxiteles {Olympiad civ.) who lived Isefore that 
conqueror (Flin. Hist. Natur- xxxiv.’ 19.). 

71 William of Malmsbury (1. ii. }>.86, 87.) relates a marvellous dis- 
covery (A. D. 1016) of Pallas, the son of Evandtf , who had been slain 


But the clouds of barbarism Restoration 
were gradually dispelled ; and the ^thS^ 
peaceful authority of Martin the ^ m 2 £), &c. 

Fifth and his successors, restored the ornaments 
of the city as well as the order of the ecclesias- 
tical state. The improvements of Rome, since 
the fifteenth century, have not been the spon- 
taneous produce of freedom and industi*y. The 
first and most natural root of a great city, is the 
labour and populousness of the adjacent country, 
which supplies the materials of subsistence, of 
manufactures, and of foreign trade. But the 
greater part of the Campagna of Rome is re- 
duced to a dreary and desolate wilderness : the 
overgrown estates of the princes and the clergy 
are cultivated by the lazy hands of indigent and 
hopeless vassals; and the scanty harvests are 
confined or exported for the benefit of a mono- 
poly. A second and more artificial cause of the 
growtii of a metropolis, is the residence of a 
monarch, the expense of a luxurious court, and 
the tributes of dependent provinces. Those 
provinces and tributes had been lost in the fall 
of the empire : and if some streams of the silver 
of Peru and the gold of Brazil have been at- 
tracted by the Vatican; the revenues of the car- 
dinals, the fees of office, the oblations of pilgrims 
and clients, ^nd the remnant of ecclesiastical 
taxes, afford a poor and precarious supply, 
w'hich maintains however the idleness of the court 
and city. The population of Rome, far below 
the measure of the great capitals of Europe, 
does not exceed one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand inhabitants ; 74 and within the spacious 
enclosure of the w^alls, the largest portion of the 
seven hills is overspread w'ith vineyards and 
ruins. The beauty and splendour of the mo- 
dern city may be ascribed to the abuses of the 
government, to the influence of superstition. 
Each reign (the exceptions are rare) has been 
marked by the rapid elevation of a new family, 
enriched by the childish pontiff at the expense 
of the church and country. The palaces of these 
fortunate nephew'^s are the most costly monu- 
ments of elegance and servitude; the perfect 
arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture, 
have been prostituted in their service and their 
galleries and gardens are decorated with the 
most precious works of antiquity, which taste 
or vanity has prompted them to collect. The 
ecclesiastical revenues were more decently em- 
ployed by the popes themselves in the pomp of 
the Catholic worship; but it is superfluous to 
enumerate their pious foundations of altars, 
chapels, and churches, since these lesser stars 
are eclipsed by the sun of the Vatican, by the 
dome of St. Peter, the most glorious structure 

by Turnus j the peroet-ual light in his sepulchre, a Latin epitaph, the 
corpse, yet entire, or a young giant, the enormous wound in his breast 
(pectus perforat ingens), &c. if this fable rests on the slightest found- 
ation, we may pity the bodies, as well as the statues, that were exposed 
to the air in a barbarous age. 

72 Prone porticum Minervse, statua est recubantis, cujus caput 
Integra emgie tantea magnitudinis, ut signa omnia excedat, Quidam 
ad plantandos arbores scrobes faciens detexit. Ad hoc visendum cum 
plures in dies magis concurrerent, strepitum adeuntium fastidiumque 
pertBBsus, horti patronus congesta humo texit (Poggius de Varietate 
Fortunse, p. 12.). 

73 See the Memorials of Fiaminius Yacca, No. 67. p. 11, 12. at the 
end of the Roma Antica of Nardini (1704, in 4to.}. 

74 In the year 1709, the inhabitants of Rome (without including 
eight or ten thousand Jews) amounted to 1.38,568 souls (Labat, Voy- 
ag£s eh Bspagne et en Italie, tom. iii. p. 217, 218.). In 1740, they had 
increased to 146,080 ; and in 1765, I left them, without the Jews, 
161,899. l am ignorant whether they hare since continued in a pro- 
gr^ve state. 
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THE DECLIKE AND FALL, &c. 


that ever has been applied to the use of religion. 
The fame of Julius the Second, Leo the Tenth, 
and Sixtus the Fifth, is accompanied by the 
superior merit of Bramante and Fontana, of 
liaphael and Michael-Angelo: and tlie same 
munificence which had been displayed in pa- 
laces and temples, was directed with equal zeal 
to revive and emulate the labours of antiquity. 
Prostrate obelisks were raised from the ground, 
and erected in the most conspicuous places ; of 
the eleven aqueducts of the Cassars and consuls, 
tliree were restored; the artificial rivers were 
conducted over a long series of old, or of new, 
arches, to discharge into marble basins a flood 
of salubrious and refreshing waters: and the 
spectator, impatient to ascend the steps of St. 
Peter’s, is detained by a column of Egyptian 
granite, which rises between two lofty and per- 
petual fountains, to the height of one hundred 
and twenty feet. The map, the description, the 
monuments of ancient Rome, have been eluci- 
dated by the diligence of the antiquarian and 
the student: 75. and the footsteps of heroes, the 
relics, not of superstition, but of empire, are 
devoutly visited by a new race of pilgrims from 
the remote, and once savage, countries of the 
North. 


Final these pilgrims, and of every 

conclusion, reader, the attention will be excited 
by an history of the decline and fall of the 

75 Tlia Montfaucon distributes his own dbserrations into 
twenty days, he sliould have st\led them weeks, or months, of his 
■vjfiits to the difierent parts of Oie city (Diarium Itaticum, c. S—iSO. 
p. lot— 301.). That learned Benedictine reviews the topo{p’aphers of 
Ancient Home; the first efibits of Blondus, Pnlvius, Martianus, and 
Faunus ; the superior labours of Pyrrhus Ligorius, had his learning 
been equal to hH laliours ; the writings of Cmuphrius Panvinius, qui 
omnes obscuravit, and the recent but imperfect books of Donatus and 
xy ardini. Yet Alontfaucon still aighs for a coroBlete pliin and descrip- 


Roman empire ; the greatest, perhaps, and most 
awful scene, in the history of mankind. The 
vai-ious causes and progressive effects are con- 
nected with many of the events most interest- 
ing in human annals : the artful policy of the 
Caesars, who long maintained the name and 
image of a free republic ; the disorders of mili- 
tary despotism; the rise, establishment, and 
sects of Christianity; the foundation of Con- 
stantinople ; the division of the monarchy ; the 
invasion and settlements of the barliarians of 
Germany and Scythia; the institutions of the 
civil law ; the character and religion of Maho- 
met ; the temporal sovereignty of the popes ; 
the restoration and decay of the Western empire 
of Charlemagne ; the crusades of the Latins in 
the East; the conquests of the Saracens and 
Turks ; the ruin of the Greek empire ; the 
state and revolutions of Rome in the middle 
age. The historian may applaud the importance 
and variety of his subject ; but, while he is con- 
scious of his own imperfections, he must often 
accuse the deficiency of his materials. It was 
among the ruins of the Capitol, that I first con- 
ceived the idea of a w'ork which has amused 
and exercised near twenty years of my life, and 
which, however inadequate to my own wishes, 
I finally deliver to the curiosity and candour of 
the public. 

■ XA us ANNS, 

June 27. 1787 . 


tion of tbe old city, which must he atiainod by the three following 
methods: — !. The measurement of the? space and intervals of the 
ruins. 2. The study of inscriptions, and the places where thev were 
found. 3. The investigation of all the acts, cliaiters, diaries "of the 
middle agc'--, which name any spot or building of Home. The la- 
borious work, such as iUontfaucon desired, must be promoted by 
princely or public numificeiu'e : but the great nuidern plan of Nolfi 
(A. i). 174S) would furnish a solid juid acciurate bads for the ancient 
topography ot Home. 
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BANi the Saracen, heroism of his widow, 900. 

Ai/basside&\ elevation of the house of, to the office of caliph 
of the Saracens, 933. 

AbdaUah^ the Saracen, his excursion to plunder the fair 
of Abyla, 902. His African expedition, 914. 

AMalmahk, caliph of the vSaracens, refuses tribute to the 
emperor of Constantinople, and establishes a national 
mint, 928. 

Abdalrakman^ the Saracen, establishes his throne at 
Cordova in Spain, 934. Splendour of his court, 935. 
His estimate of his happiness, 936. 

AbdelaziZf the Saracen, his treaty with Theodemir the 
Gothic prince of Spain, 921, 922. His death, 922. 

Abderame^ his expedition to France, and victories there, 
931. His death, 932. 

Abdol Motallebt the grandfather of the prophet Mahomet, 
his history, 867. 

AbgaruSf enquiry into the authenticity of his correspond- 
ence with Jesus Christ, 834. 

AbgaruSf the last king of Edessa, sent in chains to 
Rome, 79. 

AHaviuSf the confidential prefect under Constantine the 
Great, a conspiracy formed against him on thatempe- 
ror*s death, ^ 250, 251. Is put to death, 251. 

Abu Ayubf his history, and the veneration paid to his 
memory by the Mahometans, 927. 1182. 

Abubekerf the friend of Mahomet, is one of his first con- 
verts, 874. Flies from Mecca with him, 875. Succeeds 
Mahomet as caliph of the Saracens, 885. His charac- 
ter, 892. Invades Syria, 897. 

Abu Caab commands the Andalusian Moors who subdued 
the island of Crete, 940. 

Abu Sophiartf prince of Mecca, conspires the death of 
Mahomet, 875. Battles of B^er and Ohud, 877, 878. 
Besieges Medina without success, 878. Surrenders 
Mecca to Mahomet, and receives him as a prophet, 879. 

Abu Taker, the Carmathian, pillages Mecca, 945. 

Abulfeda, his account of the splendour of the caliph Moc- 
tader, 935. 

Abulpharagius, primate of the Eastern Jacobites, some 
account of, 800. His encomium on wisdom and learn- 
ing, 936, 

Abunda^iilm, general of the East, and patron of the 
eunuch Eutropius, is disgraced and exiled by him, 506. 

Abyla, the fair of, plundered by the Saracens, 902. 

Abyssinia, the inhabitants of, described, 696. Their alli- 
ance with the emperor Justinian, 697. Ecclesiastical 
history of, 803, 804. 

Acacius, bishop of Amida, an uncommon instance of 
episcopal benevolence, 517. 

Achaia, its extent, 9. 

Acre, the memorable siege of, by the crusaders, 1051. 
Final loss of, 1057. 

Actions, institutes of Justinian respecting, 735. 

Actium, a review of Roman afikirs after the battle of, 23. 

Adauefus, the only martyr of distinction during the 

J tersecution under Diocletian, 217. 

olphus, tJie brother of Alaric, brings him a reinforce- 
ment of troops, 487. Is made count of the domestics to 
the new emperor Attains, 488. Succeeds his brother as 
king of the Goths, and concludes a peace with Hono- 
nu.s, 494. Marches into Spain, 500. His death, ibid. 
Adoption, the two kinds of, under the Greek empire, 1029, 
note 67. 

Adoration of the Roman emperor, custom of, and deriva- 
tion of the term, 956. 

Adorno, the Genoese governor of Phocsea, conveys Amu- 
rath II. fi-om Asia to Europe, 1137. 

Adrian I., pope, his alliance with Charlemagne against 
the Lombards, 842. His reception of Charlemagne at 
Rome, 843, Asserts the fictitious donation of Constan- 
tine the Great, 844. 

Adultery, distinctions of, and how punished by Augus- 
tus, 739. By the Christian emperors, 740. 

JSgidtus, revolt of, in Gaul, 560. His death, ibid. 


JElia Ci^itolina, foundedon Mount Sion, by Hadrian, 171. 

Mikes raius, his Tripartite, the oldest work of Roman 
jurisprudence, 721. 

governor of Pannonia and Mmsia, routs the 
barbarous invaders of the empire, and is declared em- 
peror by his troops, 95, 96. His death, 96. 

Mmas of Gaza, his attestation of the miraculous gift of 
speech to the Catholic confessors of Tipasa, whose 
tongues had been cut out, 585. 

Mneas Sylvius, his account of the impracticability of an 
European crusade against the Turks, 1184, 1185. Bis 
epigram on the destruction of ancient buildings in Rome, 

Mr a of the world, remarkable epochas in, pointed out, 631, 
notem. 

Mr a, Gelalman, of the Turks, when settled, 1013. 

Aerial tribute, in the Eastern empire, what, 639. 

Mtius, surnamed the Atheist, his character and adven- 
tures, 299. 303. 308, TWie ISO, 

Mtius, the Roman general under Valentinian III, his 
character, 519, His treacherous scheme to ruin count 
Boniface, 520. Is forced to retire into Pannonia, 526. 
His invitation of the Huns into the empire, 538. Seizes 
the administration of the Western empire, ibid. His 
character, as given by Renatus, a contemporary his- 
torian, ibid. Employs the Huns and Alani in the de- 
fence of Gaul, 539. Concludes a peace with Theodoric, 
540. Raises the siege of Orleans, 542. Battle of Ch alons, 
544. His prudence on the invasion of Italy by Attila, 
540. Is murdered by Valentinian, 549. 

Africa, its situation and revolutions, 10. Great revenue 
raised from, by the Romans, 61. Progress of Chris- 
tianity there, 191. Is distracted with religious discord 
in the time of Constantine the Great, 292, £93. Cha- 
racter and revolt of the Circumcellions, 313. Oppres- 
sions of, under the government of count Romanus, 385. 
General state of, 386, 387. Revolt of count Bonithce 
there, 520. Arrival of Genseric king of the Vandals, 
521. Persecution of the Donatists, ibid. Devastations 
of, by the Vandals, 522. Carthage surprised by Gen- 
seric, 524. His treatment of the African exiles and cap- 
tives, 524, 525. Persecution of the Catholics, 582— 1584. 
Expedition of Belisarius to, 654, Is recovered by the 
Romans, 658. The governmen t of, settled by Justinian, 
659. Revolt of the troops there, under Stoza, 6"9S. 
Devastation of the war, 699. Invasion of, by the Sara- 
cens, 914. Final conquest of, by Akbah, 917. Decline 
and extinction of Christianity there, 925. Revolt and 
independence of the Saracens there, 945. 

Aglabites, the Saracen dynasty of, 945. 

Aglae, a Roman lady, patronises St. Boniface, 218, 

Agricola, review of his conduct in Britain, 2. 

Agriculture, great improvement of, in the western 
countries of the Roman empire, 20, 21. Encouraged in 
Persia by Zoroaster, 76. State of, in the Eastern em- 
pire, under Justinian, 635, 

Ajax, the sepulchre of, how distinguished, 223. 

Aiznadin, battle of, between the Saracens and the Greeks, 
899. 

Akbah, the Saracen, his exploits in Africa, 915—917. 

Alani invade Asia, but are repulsed by the emperor 
Tacitus, 122, 123. Conquest of, by the Huns, 401. Join 
the Goths who had emigrated into Thrace, 407. See 
Goths, and Vandals. 

Alaric, the Goth, learns the art of war under Theodosius 
the Great, 437. Becomes the leader of the Gothic re- 
volt, and ravages Greece, 459, 460. Escapes from 
Stilicho, 461. Is appointed master general of the 
Eastern lUyricum, ibid. His invasion of Italy, 462. l.s 
defeated by Stilicho at Pollentia, 464. is driven out 
of Italy, 464, 465. Is, by treaty with Honor! us, declared 
master general of the Roman annies throughout the 
prsefecture of Illyricum, 472. His pleas and motives 
for marching to Rome, 485. Encanips under the Wtills 
of that city, ibid. Accepts a ransom, and raises the 
siege, 486. His negotiations with the emiieror Houorius, 
487. His second siege of Rome, 488. Places Attalua 
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on the Imperial throne, 489. Degrades him, JM. 
Seizes the city of Rome, 490—492. His sack of Rome 
compared with that by the emperor Charles V., 493. 
Retires from Rome, and ravages I taiy, tdid. His death 
and burial, 494. , 

J/anc II, king of the Goths, his overthrow by Clovis kmg 
of the Franks, 594. , , ^ 

Alberic, the son of Marozia, his revolt, and government 
of Rome, 851. 

of France, persecution of, 971. 

AUmm. See Clodius Albinus. , 

Alboin, king of the Lombards, his history, 743. His 
alliance with the Avars against the Gepidm, 744. Re- 
duces the Gepidm, ibid. He undertakes the conquest 
of Italy, ibid. Overruns what is now called Lombardy, 
745, 746. Assumes the regal title there, 746. Takes 
jpavia, and makes it his capital city, ibid. Is murdered 
at the instigation of his queen Rosamond, ibid. 
Alchemy, the books of, in Egypt, destroyed by Diocletian, 
138. 

Alemanm. See Allemanni. x 

Aleppo, siege and capture of, by the Saracens, 906. Is re- 
covered by the Greeks, 948. Is taken and sacked by 
Tamerlane, 1130, , , 

Alexander HI, pope, establishes the papal election in the 
college of cardinals, 1196. 

Alexander, archbishop of Alexandria, excommunicates 
Arius for his heresy, 297. 

Alexander Secerns, is declared Cmsar by the emperor 
Elagabalus, 56. I s raised to the throne, 57. ^ Education 
and virtuous temper, ibid. Journal of his ordinary 
life, 57, 58. Happiness of the world under his admini- 
stration, 58. Attempts to reform the array, ibid. Sedi- 
tion of the prastorian guards, 59. His firranes.s during a 
sedition of one of the legions, ibid. Defects of his reign 
and character, 60. His murder by Maxirain, 65. Ex- 
amination into his pretended victory over Artaxerxes, 
79. Showed a regard for the Christian religion, 210. 
Alexandria, a general massacre there, by order of the 
emjjeror Caracalla, 52. The city described, 106. Is 
ruined by ridiculous intestine commotions, ibid. By 
famine and pestilence, ibid. Is besieged and taken by 
Diocletian, 138. The Christian theology reduced to a 
systematical form in the school of, 190. Number of 
martvrs who suffered there in the persecution by 
Deciiis, 205. I'he theological system of Plato taught in 
the school of, and received by the Jews there, 294. 
^Juestions concerning the nature of the Trinity, agi- 
tated in the philosophical and Christian schools of, 295, 


of his successor, George of Cappadocia, 309. The city 
distracted by pious factions, 311. Disgraceful life and 
tragical death of George of Cappadocia, 344. Restora- 
tion of Athanasius, S45. Athanasius banished by 
Julian, 346. Suffers greatly by an earthquake, 393. 
History of the temple of Serapis there, 443. This tem- 
ple, and the famous library, destroyed by bishop Theo- 
philus, 443, 444. Is taken by Amrou the Saracen, 910, 
911. The famous library destroyed, 911, 912. 

Alexius Angelus, his usurpation of the Greek empire, and 
character, lOni, Flies before the crusaders, 1067. 

Alexins I. Vomnenns, emperor of Constantinople, 826. 
New titles of dignity invented by him, 95.5. Battle of 
Durazzo, 997. Solicits the aid of the emperor Henry 
III, 993. Solicits the aid of the Christian princes against 
the Turks, 1019. His suspicious policy on the arrival 
of the crusaders, 1028. Exacts homage from them, 
1029. Profits by the success of the crusaders, 1041, 
1042. 

Alexius n. Comnenns, emperor of Constantinople, 828. 

Alexius Strategopulus, the Greek general, retakes Con- 
stantinople from the Latins, 1084. 

Alexius, the son of Isaac Angelus, his escape from his 
uncle, who had deposed bis father, 1062. His treaty 
with the crusaders for his restoration, 1065. Restoration 
ofhis father, 1069. His death, 1071 

Alfred sends an embassy to the shrine of St. Thomas in 
India, 798. 

Algebra, by whom invented, 937. 

All, joins Mahomet in his prophetical mission, 875. His 
heroism, 879. His character, 885, Is chosen caliph of 
the Saracens, 887. Devotion paid at his tomb, 888. His 
posterity, Und. 

Alisern, defends Cumae, for his brother Teias, king of the 
Goths, 708. Is reduced, ibid. 

AUecius murders Carausius, and usurps his station, 136. 

Allemanni, the origin and warlike siiirit of, 97. Invade 
Gaul and Italy, 98. Are driven out of Italy by the 
senate and people, ibid. Invade the empire under 
Aurelian, 112. Are totally routed, 113. Invade and 
establish themselves in Gaul, 270. Are defeated at 
Strasburgh by Julian, 272, 273. Are reduced by Julian 
in his expeditions beyond the Rhine, 274i,. Invade Gaul 
under the emperor Valentin ian, 379. Are reduced by 
Jovinus, 380. And chastised by Valentinian, ib^. Are 
subdued by Clovis king of the Franks, 590. 


Alp Arslan, sultan of the Turks, his reign, 1010. 

Ali/pim, governor of Britaiii, is commissioned by the 
emperor Julian to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, 340. 

Amala, king of the Goths, his high credit among them, 
"92. ' 

A 7 nalasoniha, qMeexi of Italy, her history and character 
663, 664, Her death, 664. 

Amalpki, description of the city, and its commerce, 993. 

Amazons, improbability of any society of, 118, note 78. 

Ambition, reflections on the violence, and various oper- 
ations of that passion, 832, 833. 

Ambrose, St, composed a treatise on the Trinity, for the 
use of the emperor Gratian, 418, note 4. His birth, and 
promotion to the archbishopric of Milan, 426, 427. Op- 
poses the Arian worship of the empress Justina, 427. 
Refhses obedience to the Imperial power, 428. Con- 
trols the emperor Theodosius, 434. Imposes penance 
on Theodosius for his cruel treatment of Thessalonica, 
ibid. Employed his influence over Gratian and Theo- 
dosius, to inspire them with maxims of persecution, 
439. Opposes Symmachus, the advocate for the old 
Pagan religion, 441. Comforts the citizens of Florence 
with a dream, when besieged by Radagaisus, 468. 
the eunuch, death of, 627. 

Amida, siege of, by Sapor king of Persia, 269. Receives 
the fugitive inhabitants of Nisibis, 366. Is besieged and 
taken by Cabades king of Persia, 647. 

Amir, prince of Ionia, his character, and passage into 
Europe, 1120. 

Anmianus, the historian, his religious character of the 
emperor Constantius, SU2. His remark on the enmity 
of Christians toward each other, ilAd. His account of 
the fiery obstructions to restoring the temple of Jeru- 
salem, ^0. His account of the hostile contest of Da- 
masus and Ursinus for the lus.hopricof Rome, 378. Tes- 
timony in favour of his historical merit,414. and note 113. 
His character of the nobles of Rome, 480 — 482, 

Ammonius, the mathematician, his measurement of the 
circuit of Rome, 484. 

Ammonius, the monk of Alexandria, his martyrdom, 782. 

Amorium, siege and destruction of, by the caliph Motas. 
sem, 943. 

Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium, gains the favour of the 
emperor Theodosius by an orthodox ban mot, 421. 

Amphitheatre at Rome, a description of, 131. 1223. 

Amrou, his birtli and character, 908. His invasion and 
conquest of Egypt, 909, 910. His administration there, 
912, 913. His description of the country, 913. 

Amiirath I, sultan of the Turks, his reign, 1121, 1122. 

Amm’ath 11., sultan, his reign and character, 1137. 1160— 
1162. 

Anachorcts, in monkish history, described, 578. 

Anacletus, pope, his Jewish extraction, 1199. 

Anastasias I. marries the empress Ariadne, 615. His war 
with Theodoric, the Ostrogoth king of Italy, 619, 620. 
His economy celebrated, 638. His long wall from the 
Propontis to the Euxine, 645, 616. Is humbled by the 
Catnolic clergy, 791. 

Anastasias II., emperor of Constantinople, 811. His pre- 
parations of defence against the SaraceiisS, 928, 929. 

Anastasias, St., his brief history and martyrdom, 769, 
noteQ'i. 

Anatko, the city of, on the banks of the Euphrates, de- 
scribed, 353. 

Andalusia, derivation of the name of that province, 918, 
note 16n, 

Andronicics, president of Lybia, excommunicated by Sy- 
nesius bishop of Ptolemais, 290. 

Andronicus Comne^ius, hiscliaructer,and first adventures, 
828 — S30. Seizes the empire of Constantinople, 831. His 
unhappy fate, S32. 

Andronicus, the Elder, emperor of Constantinople, his 
superstition, 1095, His war with his grandson, and 
abdication, 1103. His death, 1104. 

Andronicus, the Younger, emperor of Constantinople, his 
licentious character, 1102. His civil war against his 
grandfather, 1 103. His reign, 1 103, 1 104. Is vanquished 
and wounded by sultan Orchan, 1119. His private ap- 
plication to pope Benedict XII of Rome, 1141. 

Angora, battle of, between Tamerlane and Bajazet, 1133. 

Anianus, bishop of Orleans, his pious anxiety for the re- 
lief of that city, when besieged by Attila the Hun, 
542. 

family at Rome, brief history of, 478. 

Anna Comnena, ■character of her history of her father, 
Alexius 1. emperor of Constantinople, 826. Her con- 
spiracy against her brother John, .ibid, 

Anthemius, emperor of the West, his descent, and in- 
vestiture by Leo tlie Great, 562. His election confirmed 
at Romo, 562, 563. Is killed in the sack of Rome by 
Ricimer, 508, 

Anthemius, oi the East, character of his admini- 

stration, in the minority of the emperor Theodosius the 
Younger, 513, 514. 

Anthemius the arciiitect, instances of his great knowledge 
in mechanics, fill. Forms the design of the church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, 642. 
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Anthonv. St., 'father of the Egyptian monks, his history, 
573. 

AnthropmnorphUeSi among the early Christians, personi- 
fiers of the Deity, 779,780. 

Antioch taken and destroyed by Sapor king of Persia, 102. 
Flourishing state of the Christian church there, in the 
reign of Theodosius, 190. History of the body of St 
Babylas, bishop of, s43. The cathedral of, shut up, and 
its wealth confiscated, by the emperor Julian, 344. Li- 
centious manners of the citizens, S50. Popular discon- 
tents during the residence of Julian there, 351. Sedi- 
tion there, against the emperor Theodosius, 432. The 
city pardoned, 433. Is taken and ruined, by Chosroes 
I. king of Persia, 689. Great destruction there by an 
earthquake, 714. Is again seized by Chosroes If., 768. 
Is reduced by the Saracens, and ransomed, 906. Is re- 
covered by the Greeks, 948. Besieged and taken by 
the first crusaders, 1033— 1036. Final capture of, by the 
Mahometans, 1057. 

the wife of Belisarius, her character, 653. Ex- 
amines and convicts pope Sylverius of treachery, 6?1. 
Her activity during the siege of Rome, C72, Her secret 
history, 677. Founds a convent for her retreat, 712. 

Antoninus, a Roman refugee at the court of Sapor king of 
Persia, stimulates him to an invasion of the Roman 
provinces, 268. 

Antoninus JPms, his character compared with that of 
Hadrian, SO. Is adopted by Hadrian, 29. 

Antoninus JSlarcus, his defensive wars, 4. Is adopted by 
IMus at the instance of Hadrian, 29. His character, 
SO. His indulgence to his wife Faustina, 32. ; and to 
his son Commodus, ibid. His war against the united 
Germans, 89. Suspicious story of his edict in favour of 
the Christians, 209. 

Aper, Arrius, prmtorian prmfcct,and father-in-law to the 
emperor Nuraerian, is killed by Diocletian as the pre- 
sumptive murderer of that prince, 132. 

Apharba/i, the I^ersian, his embassy from Narses king of 
Persia, to the emperor Galerius, 141. 

Ajwcatppse, why now admitted into the canon of the 
Scri])tures, 177, note 67. 

Apocaucus, admiral of Constantinople, his confederacy 
against John Can tacuzene, 1105. His death, 1106. 

A2>ollmans, bishop of Laodicea, his hypothesis of the 
divine incarnation of Jesus Christ, 780. 

A^ioUinaris, patriarch of Alexandria, butchers his flock 
in defence of the Catholic doctrine of the incarnation, 
•802. •■■■ , . . 

Apollonius of Tyana, his doubtful character, 115, note 

'• 63 . ■ ■ 

Apotheosis of the Roman emperors, how this custom was 
introduced, 26, £7. 

Apsimar dethrones Leontius emperor of Constantinople, 
and usurps his place, 809. 

Apulia is conquered by the Kormans, 989. Is confirmed 
to them by papal grant, 990. 

Aquileia, besieged by the emperor Maximin, 71. Is taken 
and destroyed by Attila king of the Huns, 546. 

Aqvitain is settled by the Goths, under their king Wallia, 
501. Is conquered by Clovis king of the Franks, 395. 

Arabia, its situation, soil, and climate, 85S, 859. Its di- 
vision into the Sandp, the Stony, and the Happy, 859. 
The pastoral Arabs, ibid. Their horses and camels, 
860. Cities of, ibid. Manners and customs of the 
Arabs, 861. Their language, 863. Their benevolence, 
864. National independence, 861. Character, 862—864. 
Plistory and description of the Caaba of Mecca, 865. 
Religions, 866. Life and doctrine of Mahomet, ibid. 
Conquest of, by Mahomet, 880. Character of the ca- 
liphs, 892. Rapid conquests of, 893. Limits of their 
conquests, 927. Three caliph.s established, 93-k Intro- 
duction of learning among the Arabians, 936. Their 
progress in the sciences, 937. Their literary deficien- 
cies, 938. Decline and fall of the caliphs, 946. 

Arbetio, a veteran under Constantine the Great, leaves 
his retirement to oppose the usurper Procopius, 373. 

Arbogastes, the Frank, his military promotion under 
Theodosius in Gaul, and conspiracy against Valentinian 
the Younger, 435, 436. Is defeated by Theodosius, and 
kills himself, 437, 438. 

Arendius, son of the emperor Tlieodosius, succeeds to the 
empire of the Ea-ct, 450 His magnificence, 504. Ex- 
tent of his dominions, ibid. Administration of his fa- 
vourite eunuch Eutropius, 505. His cruel la-w against 
treason, 506, 507. Signs the condemnation of Eutro- 
pius, 508. His interview with the revolters Tribigild 
and Gainas, 509. Plis death, and supposed testament, 
513. 

Architecture, Roman, the general magnificence of, indi- 
cated by the existing ruins, 17. Notice of some of the 
more remarkable specimens of, 17, 18. 

Ardatmrvus, his expedition to Italy, to reduce the usurper 
John, 518- 

Argonatds, the object of their expedition to Colchos, 691. 

Ariadne, daughter of the emperor Leo, and wife of Zeno, 
her character, and marriage afterward with Anasta- 
sius, 615. 


.4nV, atribe of the Lygians, their terrific mode of waging 
war, 125. 

Arinthmis, is appointed general of the horse by the em- 
peror Julian on his Persian expedition, 352. Distin- 
guishes himself against the u.sinq>er Procopius, 373. 

Ariovistus seizes two thirds of the lands of the Sequanx 
in Gaul, for himself and his German followers, 599, 

Aristobulus, principal minister of the house of Cams, is 
received into confidence by the emperor Diocletian, 
133. 

Arisfotle, h\s logic better adapted to the defection of er- 
ror, than for the discovery of truth, 937. 

Arius, is excommunicated for heretical notions concern- 
ing the Trinity, 297. Strength of his party, ibid. His 
opinions examined in the council of Nice, 298. Ac- 
count of Arian sects, 299. Council of Rimini, 300. 303. 
His banishment and recal, 301. His su.^piefious death, 
ibid. The Ariaus persecute the Catholics in Africa, 
582, 

Armenia, is seized by Sapor king of Persia, 102. Tiri- 
dates restored, 139. He is again expelled by the Per- 
sians, 140. Is resigned to Tiridates by treaty between 
the Romans and Persians, 142. Is rendered tributary 
to Persia, on the death of Tiridates, 252, Character of 
Arsaces Tiranus, king of, and his conduct toward the 
emperor Julian, 351, 352. Is reduced by Sapor to a 
Persian province, 387. Its distractions and division 
between the Persians and the Romans, 517. History 
of Christianity there, 801. 

Armies of the Eastern empire, state of, under the em- 
peror Maurice, 764. 

Armorica, the provinces of, form a free government in- 
dependent of the Romans, 502, Submits to Clovis king 
of the Franks, 591, Settlement of Britons in, 607, 608. 

Armour, defensive, is laid aside by the Romans, and 
adopted by the barbarians, 439. 

Arms of the Roman legions, described, 5, 6. 

Arnold of Brescia, his heresy, and history, 1189, 1190. 

Arragon, derivation of the name of that province, 8, 
note 10. 

Arrian, his visit to, and description of, Colchos, 691. 

Arsaces Tiranus, king of Armenia, his character, and 
disaffection to the emperor Julian, 351, 352. With- 
draws his troops treacherously from the Roman service, 
358. His disastrous end, 387. 

Arsenins, patriarch of Constantinople, excommunicates 
the emperor Michael Palsologus, 1094. Faction of the 
Arsenites, 

Artaban, king of Parthia, is defeated and slain by Arta- 
xerxes king of Persia, 75. 

Artaban, his conspiracy against the emperor Justinian, 
704. Is intrusted with the conduct of the armament 
sent to Italy, 705. 

Ariasires, king of Armenia, is deposed by the Persians 
at the instigation of his own subjects, 517. 

Ariavasdes, his revolt against the Greek emperor Con- 
stantine V. at Constantinople, 837. 

Artaxerxes, restores the Persian monarchy, 74. Prohibits 
every warship but that of Zoroaster, 77. Establishes 
the roval authority in the Persian provinces, ibid. His 
war With the Romans, 79. His character and maxims, 
80. 

Artemius, duke of Egypt under Constantine, is con- 
demned to death under Julian, for cruelty and cor- 
ruption, 327. 

Arthur, king of the Britons, his history obscured by 
monkish fictions, 667. 

Artillery of the Roman legions, 6. 

Arvandus, pratorian pi-aefect of Gaul, his trial and con- 
demnation by the Roman senate, 566. 

Ascalon, battle of, between Godfrey king of Jerusalem, 
and the sultan of Egypt, 1038. 

Ascetics, in ecclesiastical history, account of, 572. 

AsclejAodatm reduces and kills the British usurper Al- 
leetus, 136. 

Asia, summary view of the revolutions In that quarter of 
the world, 74. , 

Asia M^or described, 9, 10. Amount of its tribute to 
Rome, 61. Is conquered by the Turks, 1014. 

Asiarch, the nature of this office among the ancient Pa- 
gans, 188, note 151. 

Aspar, is commissioned by Theodosius the Younger to 
conduct Valentinian HI. to Italy, 518. Places his 
steward Leo on the throne of the Eiistern empire, 562. 
He and his sons murdered by Leo, 615. 

Assassins, the principality of, destroyed by the Moguls, 

'■ ITlSi. 

Assemblies of the people abolished under the Roman 
emperors, 26. The nature of, among the ancient Ger- 
mans, 85. - - . . , 

Assyria, the province of, described, 35S, 354. Is invaded 
by the emperor Julian, 354. His retreat, 360. 

Asiarte, her image brought from Carthage to Rome, as a 
spouse for Ekgabalus, 55. , . „ „ 

Astolphus, king of the Lombards, takes the city of Ra- 
venna, and attacks Rome, 81. Is repelled by Pepin 
king of France, 82- 
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on the Imperial throne, 489. Degrades 
Seizes the city of Rome, 490—492. His sack of Rome 
compared with that by the emperor Charles V., 493. 
Retires from Rome, and ravages Italy, i^id. His death 
and burial, 494. , 

Aiaric II., king of the Goths, his overthrow by Clovis king 
of the Franks, 594. 

AUieric, the son of Marozia, his revolt, and government 
of Rome, 854. - - 

AlMgeois of France, persecution of, 97L 

Albinus, See Clodim AlUntts. ^ 

Alboin^ king of the Lombards, his history, 743. His 
alliance with the Avars against the Gepidm, 744. Re- 
duces the Gepidae, ibid. He undertakes the conquest 
of I taly, iUd. Overruns what is now called Lombardy, 
745, 746. Assumes the regal title there, 746. Takes 
Pavia, and makes it his capital city, ibid. Is murdered 
at the instigation of his queen Rosamond, ibM. 

Alchemy^ the books of, in Egypt, destroyed by Diocletian, 
138. 

Alemamii. See AUemanni. 

Aleppo, siege and capture of, by the Saracens, 906. Is re- 
covered by the Greeks, 948. Is taken and sacked by 
Tamerlane, 11;^. ■ ' . . , 

Alexander III., pope, establishes the papal election in the 
college of cardinals, 1196. . 

Alexander, archbishop of Alexandria, excommunicates 
Arius for his heresy, 297. 

Alexander Scverus, is declared Caesar by the emperor 
Elagabalus, 56. Is raised to the throne, 57. ^ Education 
and virtuous temper, iln’d. Journal of his ordinary 
life, 57, 58. Happiness of the world under his admini- 
stration, 58. A ttempts to reform the army, ibid. Sedi- 
tion of the prffitorian guards, 59. His firmness during a 
sedition of one of the legions, ibid. Defects of hisrmgn 
and character, 60. His murder by Maximin, 65. Ex- 
amination into his pretended victory over Artaxerxes, 
79. Showed a regard for the Christian religion, 210. 

Alexandria, a general massacre there, by order of the 
emperoT Caracalla, 52. Tlie city described, 106. Is 
ruined by ridiculous intestine commotions, ibid. By 
famine and pestilence, ibid. Is besieged and taken by 
Diocletian, 138. The Christian theology reduced to a 
systematical form in the school of, 190. Number of 
martvrs who suffered there in the persecution by 
Deciiis, 205. The theological system of Plato taught in 
ttie school of, and received by the Jews there, 294. 
i>uestions concerning the nature of the Trinity, agi- 
tated in the philosophical and Christian schools of, 295, 
296. History of the archbishop St Athanasius, SOl-^10. 
Outrages attending his expulsion and the establishment 
of liis successor, George of Cappadocia, 309. The city 
distracted by pious factions, 311, Disgraceful life and 
tragical death of George of Cappadocia, 344. Restora- 
tion of Athanasius, 345. Athanasius banished by 
Julian, 346. Suffers greatly by an earthquake, 393. 
History of the temple of Serapis there, 443. This tem- 
ple, and the famous library, destroyed by bishop Theo- 
philus, 443, 444, Is taken by Amrou the Saracen, 910, 
911. The lainous library destroyed, 911, 912. 

Alexius Angelus^ his usurpation of the Greek empire, and 
character, ludl. Flics before the crusaders, 1067. 

Alexius I, Co7nne7ius, emi)eror of Constantinople, 826, 
New titles of dignity invented by him, 955. Battle of 
Durazzo, 997- Solicits the aid of the emperor Henry 
III., 993. Solicits the aid of the Christian princes against 
the Turks, 1019. His suspicious policy on the arrival 
of tiie crusaders, 1028. Exacts homage from them, 
1029. Profits by the success of the crusaders, 1041, 
1042. 

Alexius II. Co77inenu:s, emperor of Constantinople, 828. 

Alexius Strategopulus, the Greek general, retakes Con- 
stantinople from the Latins, 1084. 

Alexius, the son of Isaac Angelas, his escape from his 
uncle, wlio had deposed his father, 1062, His treaty 
with the crusaders for his restoration, 1065. Restoration 
of his father, 1069. His death, 1071. 

Alft'ed sends an embassy to the shrine of St, Thomas in 
India, 798. 

Algebra, by whom invented, 937. 

Ali, joim Mahomet in his prophetical mission, 875, His 
heroism, 879. His character, 885. Is chosen caliph of 
the Saracens, 887. Devotion paid at his tomb, 888. His 
posterity, ibid. 

Aligern, defends Cumae, for his brother Teias, king of the 
Goths, 708. Is reduced, ibid. 

Allectus murders Carausius, and usurps his station, 136. 

Alkrtianni, the origin and warlike spirit of, 97. Invade 
Gaul and Italy, 98. Are driven out of Italy by the 
senate and people, ibid. Invade the empire under 
Aurelian, 112. Are totally routed, 113. Invade and 
establish themselves in Gaul, 270. Are defeated at 
Strpburgh by Julian, 272, 273. Are reduced by Julian 
in his expeditious beyond the Rhine, 274 Invade Gaul 
under the emperor Valentinian, 379. Are reduced by 
Jovmus, And chastised by Valentinian, ibid. Are 
subdued by Clovis king of the Franks, 


Alp Arslan, sultan of the Turks, his reign, 1010. 

Alppius, governor of Britain, is commissioned by the 
emperor Julian to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, 3*40. 

Atmla, king of the Goths, his high credit among them, 
'■ c)2. ■ 

Amalasontha, q\xem of Italy, her history and character 
663, 664. Her death, 664*. 

AmalpM, description of the city, and its commerce, 993. 

Amazom, improbability of any society of, 118, note 78. 

A^nbitiori, reflections on the violence, and various oper- 
ations of that passion, 832, 833. 

A77ib7‘ose, St., composed a treatise on the Trinity, for the 
use of the emperor Gratian, 418, note 4. His birth, and 
promotion to the archbishopric of Milan, 426, 427, Op- 
poses the Arian worship of the empress Justina, 427. 
Refuses obedience to the Imperial power, 428. Con- 
trols the emperor Theoiiosius, 434. Imposes penance 
on Theodosius for his cruel treatment of Thessalonica, 
ibid. Employed his influence over Gratian and Theo- 
dosius, to inspire them with maxims of persecution, 
439. Opposes Symmachus, the advocate for the old 
Pagan religion, 441. Comforts the citizens of Florence 
with a dream, when besieged by Radagaisus, 4G8. 

A^nantim, the eunuch, death of, 627. 

AviMa, siege of, by Sapor king of Persia, 269. Receives 
the fugitive inhabitants of Nisibis, 366. Is besieged and 
taken by Cabades king of Persia, 647. 

Amir, prince of Ionia, his character, and passage into 
Europe, 1120. 

Ammianm, the historian, his religious character of the 
emperor Constantius, 302. His remark on the enmity 
of Christians toward each other, ibid. His account of 
the fiery obstructions to restoring the temple of Jeru- 
salem, 340. His account of the hostile contest of Da- 
masus and Ursinus for the bishopric of Rome, 378. Tes- 
timon y in favour of his historical merit,414. and riote 113. 
Flis character of the nobles of Rome, 4SU — 482. 

Anmionius, the mathematician, his measurement of the 
circuit of Rome, 484. 

Ammonius, the monk of Alexandria, his martyrdom, 782. 

Amoriuni, siege and destruction of, by the caliph Motas. 
sem, 943. 

Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium, gains the favour of the 
emperor I'heodosius by an orthodox bon mot, 421. 

Ampkitheati'e at Rome, a description of, 131. 1223. 

Asnrou, his birth and character, 908, His invasion and 
conquest of Egypt, 909, 910. His administration there, 
912, 913. His description of the country, 913. 

Amurath I., sultan of the Turks, his reign, 1121, 1122. 

Amurath II., sultan, his reign and character, 1137. 1160— 
1162. 

Anmhorets, in monkish history, described, 578. 
pope, his Jewish e.xtraction, 1199. 

Anastasws I. marries the empress Ariadne, 615. His war 
with Theodoric, the Ostrogoth king of Italy, 619, 620. 
His economy celebrated, 638. His long wall from the 
Propontis to the Euxine, 645, 646. Is humbled by the 
Catholic clergy, 791. 

Anastasms II.., emperor of Constantinople, 811. His pre- 
parations of defence against the Saracens, 928, 929. 

Anastasms, St, his brief history and martyrdom, 769, 
Mo/e 63, 

Anatho, the city of, on the banks of the Euphrates, de- 
scribed, 353. 

Andahesia, derivation of the name of that province, 918, 
note 106. 

And7'onicus, president of Lybia, excommunicated by Sy- 
nesius bishop of Ptolemais, 290. 

Androniens Co77nicmis, his character, and first adventures, 
828 — 830. Seizes the empire of Constaudnople, 831. His 
unliappy fate, 832. 

A7idronicus, the Elder, emperor of Constantinople, his 
superstition, 1095. His war with his grandson, and 
abdication, 1103. His death, 1104. 

Andronicus, the Younger, emperor of Constantinople, his 
licentious character, 1102. His civil war against his 
gnindfiither, 1103. His reign, 1103, 1104. Is vanquished 
and wounded by sultan Orchan, 1119. His private ap- 
plication to pope Benedict XII. of Rome, 1141. 

Angora, battle of, between Tamerlane and Bajazet, 1133. 

Anianus, bishop of Orleans, his pious anxiety for the re- 
lief of that city, when besieged by Attila the Hun, 
542. 

Anician family at Rome, brief history of, 478. 

Anna Comrtena, character of her hi.story of her father, 
Alexius I. emperor of Constantinople, 826. Fler con- 
spiracy against her brother John, ibid. 

Anthcniim, emperor of the We.st, his descent, and in- 
vestiture by Leo the Great, 562. His election confirmed 
at Rome, .562, 563. Is killed in the sack of Rome by 
Richner, 568. 

Anthe7nms, p\isefeei of the East, character of his admini- 
stration, in tlie minority of tiie emxjcror Theodosius the 
Younger, 513, 514. 

A?d/ief77zus the ar(2ntect, instances of his groat knowledge 
in mechanics, 6 U. Forms tin* design of the church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, 642. 
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Anthony^ St., father of the Eg3?ptian mophs, his history, 
573. 

AnthropfftnorpMies^ among the early Christians, personi- 
fiers of the Deity, 779, 780. 

Antioch taken and destroyed by Sapor king of Persia, 102. 
Flourishing state of the Christian church there, in the 
reign of Theodosius, 190. History of the body of St 
Pabylas, bishop of, 343. The cathedral of, shut up, and 
its wealth contiscated, by the emperor Julian, 344. Li- 
centious manners of the citizens, 350. Popular discon- 
tents during the residence of Julian there, 351, Sedi- 
tion there, against the emperor Theodosius, 432. The 
city pardoned, 433. Is taken and ruined, by Ghosroes 
I king of Persia, i>89. Great destruction there by an 
earthquake, 714, Is again seized by Chosroes II., 708. 
Is reduced by the Saracens, and ransomed, 906. Is re- 
covered by the Greeks, 948. Besieged and taken by 
the first crusaders, 1033— 1036. Final capture of, by the 
Mahometans, 1057. 

Antonina, the wife of Belisarius, her character, 653. Ex- 
amines and convicts pope Sylverius of treachery, 671. 
Her activity during the siege of Rome, 672. Her secret 
history, 677. Founds a convent for her retreat, 712, 

Antoninus, a Roman refugee at the court of Sapor king of 
Persia, stimulates him to an invasion of the Roman 
provinces, 268. 

Antoninus Pius, his character compared with that of 
Hadrian, 30. Is adopted by Hadrian, 29. 

Antoninus his defensive wars, 4. Is adopted by 

Pius at the instance of Hadrian, 29. His character, 
30. His indulgence to his wife Faustina, 32. ; and to 
his son Commodus, ibid. His war against the united 
Germans, 89. Suspicious story of his edict in favour of 
the Christians, 209. 

Apcr, Arrius, prietorian prasfect, and father-in-law to the 
emperor Numerian, is killed by Diocletian as thepre- 
sumptive murderer of that prince, 132. 

Apharban, the Persian, his embassy from Narses king of 
Persia, to the emperor Galerius, 141. 

Apocalypse, why now admitted into the canon of the 
Scriptures, 177, wofe 67. 

Apocaucm, ulvaXv’dl of Constantinople, his confederacy 
against John Cantacuzene, 1105. His death, 1106. 

Ajnyllinaris, bishop of Laodicea, his hypothesis of the 
divine incarnation of Jesus Christ, 780. 

A 2 wllmaris, patriarch of Alexandria, butchers his flock 
in defence of the Catholic doctrine of the incarnation, 
802. 

Afiollonius of Tyana, his doubtful character, 115, note 

. : 63." ' ^ ■ 

Apotheosis of the Roman emperors, how this custom was 
introduced, 26, £7. 

Apswiar dethrone.s Leontius emperor of Constantinople, 
and usurps his place, 809. 

Apulia is conquered by the Normans, 989. Is confirmed 
to them by papal grant, 990. 

Aquileia, besieged by the emperor Maximin, 71. Is taken 
and destroyed by Attilaking of the Huns, 546. 

Aqnitain is settled by the Gcth.s, under their king Wallia, 
601. Is conquered by Clovis king of the Franks, 595. 

Arabia, its situation, soil, and climate, 858, 859. Its di- 
vision into the Sandy, the Stony, and the Happy, 859. 
The pa.storal Arabs, ibid. Their horses and camels, 
860. Cities of, ibid. Manners and customs of the 
Arabs, 861. Their language, 863. Their benevolence, 
864. National independence, 861. Character, S62— 864. 
History and description of the Caaba of Mecca, 865. 
Religio'ns, 866. Life and doctrine of Mahomet, ibid. 
Conquest of, by Mahomet, 880, Character of tlie ca- 
liphs, 892. Rapid conquests of, 893. Limits of their 
contfuests, 927. Three caliphs established, 934. Intro- 
duction of learning among the Arabians, 936. Their 
progress in the sciences, 937. Their literary deficien- 
cies, 938. Decline and lali of the caliphs, 946. 

Arhetio, a veteran under Constantine the Great, leaves 
his retirement to oppose the usurper Procopius, 373. 

Arbogastes, the Frank, his military promotion under 
Theodosius in Gaul, and conspiracy against Valentinian 
the Younger, 435, 436. Is defeated by Theodosius, and 
kills himself, 4>o7, 438. 

Arcadius, son of the emperor Theodosius, succeeds to the 
empire of the East, 450. His magnificence, 504. Ex- 
tent of his dominions, ibid. Administration of his fa- 
vourite eunuch Eutropius, 505, His cruel law against 
treason, 505, 507. Signs the condemnation of Eutro- 
pius, 508. His interview with the revolters Tribigild 
and Gainas, 509. His death, and supposed testament, 
513. 

Architecture, Roman, the general magnificence of, indi- 
cated by the existing ruins, 17- Notice of some of the 
more remarkable specimens of, 17, 18, 

Ardaburms, his expedition to Italy, to reduce the usurper 
John, 518. 

Argonauts, the object of their expedition to Coichos, 691. 

Ariadne, daughter of the emperor Leo, and wife of Zeno, 
her character, and marriage afterward with Anasta- 
sius, 615. 


ZfnY, atribe of the Lygians, their terrific mode of waging 
war, 125. 

Arintkmm, is appointed general of the horse by the em- 
peror Julian on his Persian expedition, 352. Distin- 
guishes himself against the usurjier Procopius, 373. 

Ariovistm seizes two thirds of the lands of the Sequani 
in Gaul, for himself and his German followers, 599. 

Aristobulm, principal minister of the house of Carus, is 
received into confidence by the emperor Diocletian, 

Aristotle, his logic better adapted to the detection of er- 
ror, than for the discovery of truth, 937. 

is excommunicated for heretical notions concern- 
ing the Trinity, 297. Strength of his party, ibid. His 
opinions examined in the council of Nice, 298. Ac- 
count of Arian sects, 299. Council of Rimini, 300. 303. 
His banishment and recal, SOL His su.spicious death, 
ibid. The Arians persecute the Catholics in Africa, 
582. 

Armenia, is seized by Sapor king of Persia, 102. Tiri- 
dates restored, 139. He is again expelled by the Per- 
sians, 140. Is resigned to Tiridates by treaty between 
the Romans and Fer.sians, 142. Is rendered tributary 
to Persia, on the death of Tiridates, 252. Character of 
Arsaces Tiranus, king of, and his conduct toward the 
emperor Julian, 351, 352, Is reduced by Sapor to a 
Persian province, 387. Its distractions and division 
between the Persians and the Romans, 517. History 
of Christianity there, 801. 

Armies of the Eastern empire, state of, under the em- 
peror Maurice, 764, 

Armorica, the provinces of, form a free government in- 
dependent of the Homans, 502. Submits to Clovis king 
of the Franks, 591. Settlement of Britons in, 607, 608. 

Armour, defensive, is laid aside by the Romans, and 
adopted by the barbarians, 439. 

Arms of the Roman legions, described, 5, 6. 


Arnold of Brescia, his heresy, and history, 1189, 1190. 
Arragon, derivation of the name of that province, 8, 
note 70. 


Arrian, his visit to, and description of, Coichos, 691. 

Arsaces Tiranus, king of Armenia, his character, and 
disafibetion to the emperor Julian, 351, 352. With- 
draws his troops treacherously from the Roman service, 
358. His disastrous end, 387. 

Arsenins, patriarch of Constantinople, excommunicates 
the emperor Michael Palmologus, 1094. Faction of the 
Arsenites, ibid. 

Artaban, king of Parthia, is defeated and slain by Arta- 
xerxes king of Persia, 75. 

Artaban, his conspiracy against the emperor Justinian, 
704, Is intrusted with the conduct of the armament 
sent to Italy, 705. 

Artasires, king of Armenia, is deposed by the Persians 
at the instigation of his own subjects, 517. 

Artavasdes, his revolt against the Greek emperor Con- 
stantine V. at Constantinople, 837. 

Artdxerxes, restores the Persian monarchy, 74. Prohibits 
every worship but that of Zoroaster, 77. Establishes 
the royal authority in the Persian provinces, ibid. His 
war with the Romans, 79. His character and maxims, 
80. 

Artemius, duke of Egypt under Constantine, is con- 
demned to death under Julian, for cruelty and cor- 
ruption, 327. 

Arthur, king of the Britons, his history obscured by 
monkish fictions, 607- 

Artillery of the Roman legions, 6. 

Arpandus* praitorian prsefect of Gaul, his trial and con- 
demnation by the Roman senate, 566. 

Ascalon, battle of, between Godfrey king of Jerusalem, 
and the sultan of Egypt, 1038. 

Ascetics, in ecclesiastical history, account of, 572. 

Ascle^odaius reduces and kills the British usurper AL 
lectus, 1^. 

Asia, summary view of the revolutions in that quarter of 
the world, 74. 

Asia Mimr described, 9, 10. Amount of its tribute to 
Rome, 61. Is conquered by the Turks, 1014. 

Asiarch, the nature of this office among the ancient Pa- 
gansj 1^, note 151. 

Aspar, is commissioned by Theodosius the Younger to 
conduct Valentinian HI. to Italy, 518. Places his 
steward Leo on the throne of the Eastern empire, 562. 
He and his sons murdered by Leo, 615. 

Assassins, the principality of, destroyed by the Moguls, 
1115. 

Assemblies of the people abolished under the Roman 
emperors, 26. The nature of, among the ancient Ger- 
mans, 85. ^ , 

Assyria, the province of, described, S53, 354. Is invaded 
by the emperor Julian, 354. His retreat, 360. 

Astarte, her image brought from Carthage to Rome, as a 
spouse for Elagabalus, 55. ^ 

Astolphm, king of the Lombards, takes the city of Ra- 
venna, and attacks Rome, 81. is repelled by Pepin 
king of France, 82. 
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Asirolofttti why cultivated, by the Arabian astronomers, 

" 938. . 

Aifialaric, the son of Amalasontha queen of Italy, his 
education and character, 

AihnmriCi the Gothic chief, his war against the emperor 
Valens, 300. His alUaiice with Theodosius, his death 
and funeral, 415. 

Athanasius, St., confesses his understanding bewildered 
by meditating on the divinity of the Logos, 99S. Ge- 
neral view of his opinions, 297. Is banished, SOI, 302. 
His character and adventures, 303 — 310. 345, 346. His 
death, 377. Was not the author of the famous creed 
under his name, 5S4, note 114. 

Athanasius, patriarch of Constantinople, his contests with 
the Greek emperor Andronicus the Elder, 1101, 1102. 

Alhenais, daughter of the philosopher Leontius. See 
Eudocia. , ^ , 

Athens, the libraries in that city, why said to have been 
spared by the Goths, 102, Naval strength of the re- 
public of, during its prosperity, 166, note 106. Is laid 
under contribution by Alaric the Goth, 460. Review 
of the philosophical history of, 643, 049. The schools 
of, silenced by the emperor Justinian, 649, Revolu- 
tions of, after the crusades, and its present state, 1100, 

Aihos' Mount, beatific visions of the monks of, 1108, 

um. 

Atlantic Ocean, derivation of its name, 10. 

Attacotti, a Caledonian tribe of cannibals, account of, 

m 

Attains, praefect of Rome, is chosen emperor by the 
senate, under the influence of Alaric, 489. Is publicly 
degraded, ibid. His subsequent fortune, 499. 

Attains, a noble youth of Auvergne, his adventures, 601, 
602. 

Attila, the Hun, 527. Description of his person and 
character, ibid. His conquests, 528, 529. His treat- 
ment of his captives, 530. Imposes terras of peace on 
Theodosius the Younger, 531, 532. Oppresses Theo- 
dosius by his ambassadors, 533. Description of his 
royal residence, 534. His reception of the ambassadors 
of* Theodosius, 535. His behaviour on discovering the 
scheme of Theodosius to get him assassinated, 537. 
His hauglity messages to the emperors of the East and 
West, 5^. His invasion of Gaul, 542. His oration to 
his troops on the approach of Aitius and Theodoric, 
544, Battle of Chalons, ibid. His invasion of Italy, 
545, 546, His retreat purchased by Valentinian, 547. 
His death, 548. 

Aiys and Cybek, the fable of, allegorised by the pen of 
Julian, 332. 

Avars, are discomfited by the Turks, 684. Their embassy 
to the eratieror Justinian, ibid. Their conquests in 
Poland and Germany, Their embassy to Justin 
IL, 743. They join the Lombards against the Gepidm, 
744. Pride, policy, and power, of their chagan Baian, 
762. Their conquests, 763. Invest Constantinople, but 
are repulsed, 773, 774. 

Avtr?‘oes, his religious infidelity, how far justifiable, 938, 
noie7i. 

Aversa, a town near Naples, built as a settlement for the 
Nonnans, 990. 

Augurs, Roman, their number and peculiar office, 439. 

Augmtin, his account of the miracles wrought by the 
body of St. Stephen, 448. Celebrates the piety of the 
Goths in the sacking of Romo, 490. Approves the per- 
secution of the Donatists of Africa, 521. His death, 
character, and writings, 523. History of his relics, 

Angustulus, son of the patrician Orestes, is chosen em- 
peror of the West, 569. Is deposed by Odoacer, 570. 
His banishment to the Lucullan villa in Campania, 
ibid. 

Augustm, emperor, his moderate exercise of power, 1. 
Is imitated by his successors, ibid. His naval regula- 
tions, 7. His division of Gaul, 8. His situation after 
the battle of Actium, 23. He reforms the senate, Md. 
Resigns his usurped power, iUd. Is prevailed upon to 
resume it under the title of emperor or general, 23, 
24. Division of the provinces between him and the 
senate, 24. Is allowed bis military command and 
guards in the city of Rome, 25. Obtains the consular 
and tribunitian offices for life, ibid. His character and 
iwlicy, 27. Adopts Tiberius, 28. Formed an accurate 
register of the revenues and expenses of the empire, 
60. Taxes instituted by him, 61. His naval establish- 
ments at Ravenna, 4fKi 

Augmim and Ccesar, those titles explained and discrimi- 
nated, 27. Two August! and two Ciesars appointed- 
145, 146.^ ^ " 

Avienm, his character and embassy from Valentinian III. 
to Attila king of the Huns, 547. 

Av^nm, the holy see how transferred from Rome to that 
city, 1197. Return of p^e Urban V. to Rome, 1211, 

Avitm, his embassy from iEtius to Theodoric king of the 
Visigoths, 543. Assumes the mpire, 553. His depo- 
sition and death, 555, 556. 


Aurclian, emperor, his birth and services, 110. His sue-’ 
cessful Severe discipline. 111. Concludes 

a treaty with the Goths, ibid. Kesigus to them tiie 
province of Dacia, ilM. Defeats the Alemanui, 113. 
His expedition against Palmyra, 115 — 117. His 

triumph, 117. His clemency to his rivals, IIS. He 
suppresses a sedition at Rome, ibid. His cruelty and 
death, 119. 

Aarengxebc, account of his immense camp, 78, note 41, 

Aureolas is invested with the purple on the Upper 
Danube, 107. His death, 108. 

Ausondis, the tutor of the emperor Gratian, Ins promo- 
tions, 418, note 2. 

Aiitkaris, king of the Lombards in Italy, his -wars with 
the Pranks, 750. His ad\'cnturouf) gallantry, 752. 

Autzm, the city of, stormed and pUmdered by'tho legions 
in Gaul, 114. 

Auvergne, province and city of, in Gaul, revolutions of, 
600,601. 

Auxiliaries, barbarian, introduced into the Roman 
armies, 6. The fatal consequences of such admission, 
266. 

Axuch, a Turkish slave, his generous friendship to the 
princess Anna Conmena, S27. And to Slanuel Coni- 
xierms, ibid. 

A%itnuntmm, the citizens of, defend their privileges 
against Peter, brother of the Eastern emperor Maurice, 
763,764. 

Axinins, remarkable spirit shown by the citizens of, 
against Attila and his Huns, 532. 
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Baalbcc, description of the ruins of, 903. 

Bab7/las, St., bishop of Antioch, his posthumous historv, 
343, 344. 

Bagmidce, in Gaul, revolt of, its occasion, and suppression 
by Maximian, 134, 135. 

Bagdad becomes the royal residence of the Abbassides, 
935. Derivation of the name, ibid, note 43, The fallen 
state of the caliphs of, 946. 1046. The city of, stormed 
and sacked by the Moguls, 1009. 

Bahram, the Persian general, his character and exploits, 
759. Is provoked to rcboUion, ibid. Dethrones Chos- 
rocs, 760. His usurpation and death, 761. 

Baiaji, chagan of the Avars, his pride, policy, and power, 
762. His perfidious seizure of Sinnium and Singidu- 
nura, 763. His conquests, ibid. His treacherous at- 
tempt to seize the emperor Heraclius, 770. Invests 
Constantinople in conjunction with the Persians, 773. 
Retires, 774. 

Bajazet L, sultan of the Turks, his reign, 1122, 1123. 
His correspondence with Tamerlane, 1129. Is defeated 
and captured by Tamerlane, 1132. Enquiry into the 
story of the iron cage, ibid. His sons, 1136, 1137- 

Balbinus elected joint emperor with Maximus, by the 
senate, on the deaths of the two Gordians, 71. 

Baldivin, count of Flanders, engages in the fourth cru- 
sade, 1062. Is chosen emperor of Constantinople, 1075. 
Is taken prisoner by Calo-John, king of the Bul- 
garians, 1079. His death, ibid. 

Baldwin II., emperor of Constantinople, 1082. His dis- 
tresses and expedients, 1083. His expulsion from that 
city, 1085. 

Baldwin, brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, accompanies 
him on the first crusade, 1025. Founds the principality 
of Edessa, 1033. 

Baltic Sea, progressive subsidence of tlie water of, 81, 
7iote 1. How the Romans acquired a knowledge of the 
naval powers of; SSI, note 103. 

Baptisrn, theory and practice of, among the primitive 
Christians, 272. 

Barbary, the name of that country, whence derived, 917, 
note 162. The Moors of, converted to the Mahometan 
faith, 918. 

Barhatio, general of infantry in Gaul under Julian, his 
misconduct, 272. 

Barcochehas, his rebellion against the emperor Hadrian, 

Bards, Celtic, their power of exciting a martial enthu- 
siasm in the people, 87, 88. 

Bards, British, their peculiar office and duties, 609. 

Bardas, Caesar, one of the restorers of learning, 964-. 

Bari is taken from the Saracens by the joint efibrts of the 
Latin and Greek empires, 985. 

Barlaam, a Calabrian monk, his dispute with the Greek 
theologians about the light of Mount Thabor, 1 108. His 
embassy to Rome, from Andronicus the Y'ouiiger, 1141. 
His literary character, 1153. 

Basil I, the Macedonian, emperor of Constantinople, 817, 
818. Reduces the Paulicians, 969. 

Basil II., emperor of Constantinople, 821, 822. His great 
wealth, 954. His inhuman treatment of the Bul- 
garians, 974, 975. 

Basd, archbishop of Cmsarea, no evidence of his having 
been persecuted by the emperor Valens, 377. Insults 
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his friend Gregory Nazianzen, tinder the appearance 
o-f promotion, 4ii2. The fiither of the monks of Pontus, 
574. 

^asifisacs^ brother of the empress Vorina, is intrusted 
with the command of the armament sent against the 
Vandals in Africa, 564. His fleet destroyed by Gen- 
seric, ibid. His promotion to the empire, and death, 

, 615. 

JSassianicSt high priest of the sun, his parentage, 54. Is 
proclaimed emperor at Emesa, ibid. See Elagabalus. 

BassiimnSi brother-in-law to Constantine, revolts against 
Inm, 16 >. 

BttitsonXf its foundation and situation, S94. 

Baths, public, of Rome, described, 483. 

Batiue, reception of the emperor Julian there, 351. 

Beasts, wild, the variety of, introduced in the circus, for 
the public games at Rome, 130. 

Beansohj-c, M, de, character of his Histoire Critiqm du 
Manicheisme, 778, note 1, 

Bedcr, battle of, between Mahomet and the Koreish of 
Mecca, 877. 

Bedowcens of Arabia, their mode of life, 864. 

Bees, remarks on the structure of their combs and cells, 
9:6, note 52. 

Bciimjuus, Im hlrth and military promotion, 652. Is 
appointed by Justinian to conduct the African war, 653. 
Embarkation of his troops, 654- Lands in Africa, 655. 
Defeats Gelimer, 656. Is received into Carthage, ibid. 
Second defeat of Gelimer, 657. Reduction of Africa, 
658, 659. Surrendtr of Gelimer, 659. His triumphant 
return to Constantinople, 660. Is declared sole consul, 
661. He menaces the Ostrogoths of Italy, 663. He 
seizes Sicily, 665. Invades Italy, 666. Takes Naples, 
667. He enters Rome, 668. He is besieged in Rome 
by the Goths, ibid. The siege raised, 672, 673. Causes 
Constantine, one of his generals, to be killed, 673. 
Siege of Ravenna, 675. Takes Ravenna by stratagem, 
676. Returns to Constantinople, ibid. His character 
, and behaviour, 676, 677. Scandalous life of his wife 
Antonina, 677. His disgrace and submission, 678, 
Is sent into the East to oppose Chosroes king of Persia, 
690. His politic reception of the Persian ambassadors, 
ibid. His second campaign in Italy, 701. His ineffec- 
tual attempt to raise tlie siege of Rome, 702. Dissuades 
Totila from destroying Rome, 703. Recovers the city, 
ibid. His final recal from Italy, 704. Rescues Con- 
stantinople from the Bulgarians, 711. His disgrace and 
death, 712. 

Benefice, in feudal language, explained, 599. 

JBenevento, battle of, between Charles of Anjou, and 
Mainfroy the Sicilian usurper, 1097. 

Beneue7itum, anecdotes relating to the siege of, 9S6. 

Benjamin of Tudela, his account of the riches of Con- 
stantinople, 953, 

Beresa, or Aleppo, reception of the emperor Julian there, 
351. 

Bernard, St., his character and influence in promoting 
the second crusade, 1045. His character of the Ro- 
mans, 1188. 

Bernier, his account of the camp of Aurengzebe, 78, 
jioteAL 

BerT/tus, account of the law school established there, 233. 
Is destroyed by an earthquake, 714. 

Bessarion, cardinal, his character, 1155, 

Bessas, governor of Rome for Justinian, his rapacity 
during the siege of that city by Totila the Goth, 701. 
Occasions the loss of Rome, 702. 

Bezabde, is taken and garrisoned by Sapor king of Persia, 
269. Is ineffectually besieged by Constantins, 270. 

Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, deposes and puts to death 
Hormouz king of Persia, 759, 760. 

Birthright, the least invidious of all human distinctions, 

■■■■.■■;'64. 

Bishops, among the primitive Christians, the office of, 
explained, 183. Progress of episcopal authority, 184. 
Dignity of episcopal government, 188. Number of, at 
the time of Constantine the Great, 286. Mode of their 
election, 287. Their power of ordination, ibid. The 
ecclesiastical revenue of each diocese how divided, 289, 
Their civil jurisdiction, ibid. Their spiritual censures, 
ibid. Their legislative assemblies, 291. 

Bishops, rural, their rank and duties, 286. 

Bissextile, superstitious regard to this year by the Romans, 
370. 

Biihynia, the cities of, plundered by the Goths, 100. 
Conquest of, by Orchan, 1119. 

Blemmyes, their revolt against the emperor Diocletian, 
138. 

Boccace, his literary character, 1154. 

Boethius, the learned senator of Rome, his history, 624, 
625. His imprisonment and death, 625. 

Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, his character and 
military exploits, 997. 1028. His route to Constantinople 
on the crusade, 1028. His flattering reception by the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus, 102<3. Takes Antioch, 
and obtains the principality of it, 1034. His subsequent 
transactions, and death, 1042. 


Bmiface, St, his hi.«itory» 218. 

Bmt^ace, count, the Roman general under Valentinian 
III., his character, 519. Is betrayed into a revolt by 
jEtius, ,520. His tardy repentance, 522. Is besieged in 
Hippo Regius by Genseric king of the Vandals, ibid. 
Returns to Italy, and is killed by JEtius, 523. 

Boniface VJIL, pope, his violent contest with Philip the 
Fair, king of France, and his character, 1197. Insti- 
tutes the Jubilee, 1198. 

Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, is chosen general of the 
fourth crusade to the Holy Land, 1()64. Is made king 
of^Macedonia, 1076. Is killed by the Bulgarians, 

Bosphorus, revolutions of that kingdom, 99. Is seized by 
the Goths, The strait ol^ described, 222. 
siege of, by the Saracens, 898. 

Botkeric, the Imperial general in Thessalonica, murdered 
in a sedition, 433. 

Boucicault, marshal, defends Constantinople against 
Bajazet, 1125. 

Boulogne, the port of, recovered from Carausius, by Con- 
stantins Chlorus, 136. 

Bowides, the Persian dynasty of, 946. 

Brancaleone, senator of Rome, his character, 1192. 

Bretagne, the province of, in France, settled by Britons, 
607, note 136. 

Britain, reflections on the conquest of, by the Romans, 2. 
Description of, 8. Colonies planted in, 14, note 32. A 
colony of Vandals settled there by Probus, 126, Revolt 
of Carausius, 135. Is recovered by Constantius, 136. 
How first peopled, 382. Invasions of, by the Scots and 
Piets, 383. Is restored to peace by Theodosius, 384- 
Revolt of Blaximus there, 419. Revolt of the troops 
there against Honorius, 471. Is abandoned by the 
Romans, 502. State of, until the arrival of the Saxons, 
502, 503. Descent of the Saxons on, 605. Establish- 
ment of the Saxon heptarchy, ibid. Wars in, 606. 
Saxon devastation of the country, 607, 608. Manners 
of the independent Britons, 609. Description of, by 
Procopius, ibid. Conversion of the Britons by a mission 
from pope Gregory the Great, 755. The doctrine of the 
incarnation received there, 795. 

Brutus, the Trojan, his colonisation of Britain, now given 
up by intelligent historians, 382, note 108. 

Bvjfbn, M., his extraordinary burning mirrors, 641, note 
99. 

Bulgarians, their character, 681. Their inroads on the 
Eastern empire, 682. Invasion of, under Zabergan, 712. 
Repulsed by Belisarius, ibid. The kingdom of, de- 
stroyed by Basil II. the Greek emperor, 822. 974. 
Emigration, 973. Revolt of, from the Greek empire, 
and submission to the pope of Rome, 973. 106L War 
with the Greeks under Calo-John, 1078. 

Bull feast, in the Coliseum at Rome, described, 1223, 1224. 

Burgundians, their settlement on the Elbe, and maxims 
of government, 381. Their settlement in Gaul, 501. 
Embrace Christianity, 580. Limits of the kingdom of, 
under Gundobald, 592. Are subdued by the Franks, 
593. 

Burnet, character of his Sacred Theory of the Earth, 177, 
note 69. 

Burrampooter, source of that river, 1129, note 26. 

Busir, in Egypt, four several places known under this 
name, 934, 37. 

Buxurg, the philosophical preceptor of Hormouz king of 
Persia, his high reputation, 758. and note 8. 

Byzantine History, defects oi; 805. List and character 
of the Byzantine historians, 1185, note 97. 

Byzantium, siege of, by the emperor Severus, 46, Is 
taken by Maximin, 161. Siege of, by Constantine the 
Great, 167. Its situation described, 222, By whom 
founded, ibid, note 2. See ConstaniinopLe, 


€ 

Caaba, or temple of Mecca, described, 865. The idols in, 
destroyed by Mahomet, 880. 

Cabades, king of Persia, besieges and takes Amida, 647. 
Seizes the straits of Caucasus, 618. Vicissitudes of his 
reign, 686. 

Cades fa, battle of^ between the Saracens and the Persians, 
893,894. 

Cadijah, her marriage with Mahomet, 867. Is converted 
by him to his new religion, 873. Her death, 875. 

' Mahomet’s veneration for her memory, 884, 

Ceecilian, the peace of the church in Africa disturbed by 
him and his party, 292. 

Cmcilius, the authority of his account of the famous vision 
of Constantine the Great, enquired into, 281. and note 
41. 

CisUstian, senator of Carthage, his distress on the taking 
of that city by Genseric, 524, 525. 

Ceesar, Julitis, his inducement to the conquest of Britain, 
2. Degrades the senatorial dignity, 23, note 2. As- 
sumes a place among the tutelar deities of Rome, in bis 
life-time, 2!6, His address in appeasing a military $e- 
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dition, 59, note 77. His prudent application of the 

coronary gold presented to him, 24$. , 

Casar and Aus^ustm^ those titles explained and dis- 
criminated, 27. . „ , 

(kssars, of the emperor Julian, the philosophical fable of 
that work delineated, 347, 3-18. _ 

Casarea^ capital of Cappadocia, taken by Sapor king of 
Persia, lu3. Is reduced by the Saracens, 907. 

Cakhia, queen of the Moors of Africa, her policy to drive 
the Arabs out of the country, 917, 918. ' 

the city of, founded in the kingdom of Tunis, 

Caled, deserts from the idolatrous Arabs to the party of 
Mahomet, 8S(). His gallant conduct at the battle of 
Muta, 8H1. His victories under the caliph Abubeker, 
898. Attends the Saracen army on the Syrian expedi- 
tion, 899. His valour at the siege of Damascus, ibid. 
Distinguishes himself at the battle of Aiznadin, 899, 90ft 
His cruel treatment of the refugees from Damascus, 
S0£. Joins in plundering the fair of Abyla, ibid. Com- 
mands the Saracens at the battle of Yermuk, 904 His 

Caledonia^ its ancient inhabitants described, 382, ^3- 
Caledmian uf/zr, under the emperor Severus, an account 
of, 49, Contrast of the Caledonians and Romans, zbid. 
Caliphs of the Saracens, character of, 926. Their rapid 
conquests, 927. Triple division of the ofHce, 934-. 
Their magnificence, 9.‘I4, 935. They patronise learn- 
ing, 936. Decline and fall of their empire, 946. 104-6, 
CMmicum^ the punishment of a religious sedition in tliat 
city opposed by St. Ambrose, 434. 

CaUinicus of Heliopolis, assists in defending Constan- 
tinople against the Saracens, by his chemical inflamma- 
ble compositions, 930. 

CaimuckSy Black, recent emigration of, from the confines 
of Russia to those of China, 400. 

Cdio-Sohny the Bulgarian chief, his war with Baldwin, 
the Latin emperor of the Greeks, 1078. Defeats, and 
takes him prisoner, 1U79. His savage character and 
death, 1080. 

CcdoceniSy a camel-driver, excites an insurrection in the 
island of Cyprus, 248. and note 34. 

CaJphurnitiSy the machinery of his eclogue on the acces- 
sion of the emperor Carus, 128. 

Calvin, the reformer, bis doctrine of the Eucharist, 971. 

Examination of his conduct to Servetus, 972, note 36. 
Camel, of Arabia, described, 860, 

Ctsmisarda of Languedoc, their enthusiasm compared 
with that of the CircumcelUons of Numidia, 314 
Camp of a Roman army described, 6. 

Campania, the province of, desolated by the ill policy of 
the Roman emperors, 241. Description of the Lucullan 
villain, 571. 

Canada^ the present climate and circumstances of, com- 
pared with those of ancient Germany, 81, 

Cannon, enormous one of the sultan Mahomet II. de- 
scribed, 1171. Bursts, 1175, 

Canoes, Russian, a description of, 981. 

Cantacuzene, John, character of his Greek history, 1102, 
His good fortune under the younger Andronicus, 1105. 
Is driven to assume the purple, 1106. His lively dis- 
tinction between foreign and civil war, ibid. His entry 
into Coristantinople, and reign, 1107. Abdicates, and 
turns monk, 1108, His war with the Genoese factory 
at Pera, 1110. Marries his daughter to a Turk, 1141, 
His negotiation with pope Clement VI., 1141, 1142. 
Caniemir*s History of the Ottoman Empire, a character 
of, 1119, note 41. 

Capeliaytus, governor of Mauritania, defeats the younger 
Gordian, and takes Carthage, 68. 

Capitation-tax, under the Rojnaii emperors, an account 
of, 241, 242. 

Capita, Ateius, the civilian, his character, 723. 

Capitol of Rome, burning and restoration of, 202. 
Cappadocia, famous for its fine breed of horses, 238. 
Capraria, Isle of, character of the monks there, 457. 
Captives, how treated by the barbarians, 501. 530, 531. 
Caracitlla, son of the emperor Severus, his fixed antipathy 
to his brother Geta, 49. His ambition, ibid. Succeeds 
to the empire jointly with him, 60. Jealousy and hatred 
of the two emperors, ibid. Murders his brother, ibid. 
His remorse and cruelty, 51. Tyranny, ibid. Is him- 
self murdered, 52. Tendency of liis edict to extend the 
privileges of Roman citizens to all the free inhabitants 
of his empire, 63, Doubles the tax on legacies and in- 
heritances, ibid. 

CaracQTum, the Tartar settlement of, described, 1117. 
Caravans, Sogdian, their route to and from China, for 
silk, to supply the Roman empire, 636. 

Carattsius, his revolt in Britain, 135. Is acknowledged by 
Diocletian and his colleagues, 136. His death, ibid. 
C&rbeas, the Paulician, his revolt from the Greek emperor 
to the Saracens, 969. 

Cardinals, the election of a pope vested in them, 1196. 

Institution of the conclavefi2(*dL 
Cardume, situation and history of that territory, 142. 
Carmat, the son of Carus, succeeds his father in the em- 


pire, jointly with his brother Nuracrian, 129. His vices, 
ibid. Defeat and death, 132. 

Carizmians, their invasion of Syria, 105.5. 

Carlovingian race of kings, commencement of, in France, 
842, 843. 

Carmath, the Arabian reformer, his character, 944. His 
military exploits, jT/M. 

Carmelites, from whom they derive their pedigree, 573, 
notes. 

Carpathian mountains, their situation, 81. 

Carthage, the bishopric of, bought for Majovinus, 211, 
note 127. Religious discord generated there by the fac- 
tions of Cajcilian and Donatus, 2‘52, 293. 'I'hc 
of Venus there, converted into a Christian church, 443. 
Is surprised by Genseric king of the Vandals, 524. The 
gates of, opened to Belisarius, 657. Natural alterations 
produced by time in the situation of this city, ibid, note 
19. * The walls of, repaired by Belisarius, 657. In.sur- 
rection of the Roman troops there, 698. Is reduced and 
pillaged by Hassan the Saracen, 917. Subsequent his- 
tory of, ibid. 

Carthagena, an extraordinary rich silver mine worked 
there, for the Romans, 61. 

Carus, emperor, his election and character, 128. Victories 
and death, 129. 

Caspian and Iberian gates of Mount Caucasus, dis- 
tinguished, .647, 648. 

Cassians, the party of, among the Roman civilians, ex- 
plained, 723. 

Cassiodorus, his Gothic history, 91. * His account of the 
infant state of the republic of Venice, 547. His long 
and prosperous life, 621. 

Castriot, Geoi-ge. See Scanderbeg. 

Catalans, their service and war in the Greek empire, 
109.9,1100. 

Catholic church, the doctrines of, how discriminated from 
the opinions of the Platonic school, 295. The authority 
of, extended to the minds of mankind, 296. Faith of 
the Western or Latin church, 300. Is distracted by 
factions in the cause of Athanasius, 304. The doxo- 
logy, how introduced, and how perverted, 311. The 
revenue of, transferred to the heathen priests, by Ju- 
lian, 341. Edict of Theodosius, for the establishment 
of the Catholic faith, 421. The progressive steps of 
idolatry in, 447. Persecution of the Catholics in Africa, 
582 — 584. Pious frauds of the Catholic clergy, 584, 
How bewildered by the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
781. Union of the Greek and Latin churches, 795. 
Schism of the Greek church, 1058. 1150. 1159. 

Celestine, pope, espouses the party of Cyril against Nes- 
torius, and pronounces the degradation of the latter 
from his episcopal dignity, 784. 

Celtic language, driven to the mountains by the Latin, 

i 15, wo/e 39. 

Censor, the office of, revived under the emperor Decius, 
but without effect, 94. 

Ceos, the manufacture of silk first introduced to Europe 
from that island, 635. 

Cerca, the principal queen of Attila king of the Huns, 
her reception of Maximin the Roman ambassador, 534, 

. 535. . • . 

Cerinthus, his opinion of the twofold nature of Jesus 
Christ, 780, 

Ceylon, ancient names given to that island, and the im- 
perfect knowledge of, by the Romans, 34S, note 6. 

Chalcedon, the injudicious .situation of this city stigmatised 
by proverbial contempt, 222. A tribunal erected there 
by the emperor Julian, to try and punish the evil mini- 
sters of his predecessor Constantius, 327. A stately 
church built there by Rufinus, the infamous mini.stcr 
of the emperor Theodosius, 451. Is taken by Chosrocs 
n. king of Persia, 769. Council of, 788. 

Chalcocondyles, the Greek historian, his remarks on the 
several nations of Europe, 1144, 1145. 

Chalons, battle of, between the Romans and Attila king 
of the Huns, 543, 544. 

Ck^avians reduced and generously treated by Julian, 

Chamberlain, office of, 236. 

Chancellor, the original and modern application of this 
word compared, 130, note 81. 

Characters, national, the distinction of, how formed, 394, 

Chariots of the Romans described, 480, note 37. 

Charlemagne conquers the kingdom of I/ombardv, 842. 
His reception at Rome, 843. Eludes fulfilling the pro- 
mises of Pepin and himself to the Roman pontifi; 844. 
His coronation at Rome by the pope Leo 1 11., 847. His 
reign and character, 848. Extension of his empire, 849, 

850. His neighbours and enemies, 850, His successors, 

851. ^ His negotiations and treaty with the Eastern 
empire, 852. State of his family and dominiom in the 
tenth century, 962, 

Charles the Fat, emperor of the Romans, 857. 

Charles of Anjou subdues Naples and Sicily, 1096. The 
Sicilian Vespers, 1098. His character as a senator of 
Rome, 1193. 

Charles IV., emperor of Germany, his weakness and po- 
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rerty, 857. His ptiblic ostonfation, 858. Contrast be^ 
tween him and Augustus, ibid. 

Cbnrles V., emperor, parallel between him and Diocletian, 
146. And between the sack of Kome by him, and that 
by Alaric the Goth, 493. 

its high esteem among the ancient Germans, 
36. And the primitive Christians, 181, 182. 

Chernistry^ the art of, from whom derived, 938. 

Ckersonesus^ Thracian, how fortified by the emperor Jus- 
tinian, 644, 645. 

Chc7'sonitesassh% Constantine the Great against the Goths, 
249. Are cruelly persecuted by the Greek emperor Jus- 
tinian II., 810. 

CIu'ss^ the object of the game of, by whom invented, 688. 

C/«'/d6V'm, king of France, deposed under papal sanction, 

812 . 

Children^ the expo.sing of, a prevailing vice of antiquity, 
164. 729. Prohibited by Constantino, 164. Natural, ac- 
cording to the Homan laws, what, 731. 

Chbia^ how distinguished in ancient history, 139, noteBB. 
Great numbers of children annually exposed there, 187, 
note 144. Its situation, 397. The high clironology 
claimed by the historians of, ibid. The great wall of, 
when erected, 398. Was twice conquered by the North- 
ern tribes, ibid. The Romans supplied with silk by the 
caravans from, 636. Is conquered by the Moguls, 1113. 
1117. Expulsion of the Moguls, 1117. 

Chivalry t origin of the order of, 1026, 1027. 

ChnodomaTy prince of the Alemanni, taken prisoner by 
Julian at the battle of Strasburgh, 272, 273. 

Chosroesy king of Armenia, assassinated by the emissaries, 
of Sapor king of Persia, 102. 

CkosroeSi son of Tiridates, king of Armenia, his character 
253. 

Cfiost'oes I or Kushirvan, king of Persia, protects the last 
surviving philo.sophers of Athens, in his treaty with the 
emperor Justinian, 650. Review of his history, 686 — 
688. Sells a peace to Justinian, 688. His in%'asion of 
Syria, 689. His negotiations with Justinian, 695. His 
prosperity, 696. Battle of Melitene, 757. His death, 
758. 

Chosroes II. king of Persia, is raised to the throne on the 
deposition of his father tiormouz, 760. Is reduced to 
implore the assistance of the emperor Maurice, ibid. 
His restoration and policy, 761. Conquers Syria, 768. 
Palestine, ibid. Egypt and Asia Minor, 768, 769. His 
reign and magniticence, 769. Rejects the Mahometan 
religion, ibid. Imposes an ignominious iioace on the 
emperor Heraclius, 770. His flight, deposition, and 
death, 775, 776. 

Ckozars, the horde of, sent by the Turks to the assistance 
of the emperor Heraclius, 774. 

Christy history of the doctrine of the incarnation of, 777, 
etseg. The festival of his birth, why fixed by the Ro- 
mans at the winter solstice, 321, note 22. 

Christians^ primitive, the various sects into which they 
branched out, 171 — 173. Whether they were mean 

and ignorant, 192. Ascribed the Pagan idolatry to the 
agency of dannons, 173. Believed the end of the world 
to bo near at hand, 176. The miraculous powers 
ascribed to the primitive church, 178. Their faith 
stronger than in modern times, ibid. Their superior 
virtue and austerity, 179. Repentance, a virtue in high 
esteem among them, ibid. Their notions of marriage 
and chastity, 181. They disclaim war and govern- 
ment, 182. Were active, however, in the internal 

g overnment of their own society, ilM. Bishops, 183. 

ynods, 184. Metropolitans and primates, ibid. Bishop 
of Rome, 185. Their probable proportion to the Pagan 
subjects of the empire before the conversion of Constan- 
tine the Great, 192. Enquiry into their persecutions, i 
194. Why more odious to the governing powers than 
the Jews, 195—197. Their religious meetings sus- 
pected, 197. And their manners calumniated, ibid. 
Are persecuted by Nero as the incendiaries of Rome, 
199. Instructions of the emperor Trajan to Pliny the 
Younger for the regulation of his conduct towards 
them, 203. Remained exposed to popular resentment 
on public festivities, ibid. Legal mode of proceeding 
against them, 204. The ardour with which they 
courted martyrdom, 207. When allowed to erect 

? laces for public worship, 210. Their persecution under 
liocletian and his associates, 214 — ^2lS. An edict of 
toleration for them published by Galerius just before 
his death, 218. Some considerations necessary to be 
attended to in reading the sufferings of the martyrs, 
219. Edict of Milan published by Constantine the 
Great, 277. Political recommendations of the Christian 
morality to Constantine, 278, Theory and practice of 
passive obedience, ibid. Their loyalty and zeal, 279. 
The sacrament of baptism, how administered in early 
times, 284. Extraordinary propagation of Christianity 
after it obtained the Imperial sanction, £85. Becomes 
the established religion of the Roman empire, 286. 
Spiritual and temporal powers distinguished, ibid. 
Review of the episcopal order in the church, 286 — 288. 
The ecclesiastical revenue of each diocese, how di- 


vided, 289. Their legislative assemblies, 291, Edict of 
Constantine the Great against heretics, 291, 292. Mys- 
terious doctrine of the 'Trinity, 295. I’hc doctrines of 
the Catholic church, how discriminated from the opi- 
nions of the Platonic school, 296. General character of 
the Christian sects, 314. Christian schools prohibited 
by the emperor Julian, 341. They are removed from all 
oflices of trust, 342. Are obliged to reinstate the Pagan 
temples, ibid. Their imprudent and irregular zeal 
against idolatry, 346, 347. 

Chi'istians, distinction of^ into vulgar and ascetic, 572. 

Conversion of the barbarous nations, 579. 

Christianity^ enquiry into tlie progress and establishment 
of, 168. 189 — 192. Religion and character of the Jews, 
169. The Jewish religion the basis of Christianity, 170. 
Is offered to all mankind, ibid. The sects into which 
the Christians divided, 171—173. The tlieology of, 
reduced to a sy.stematical form in the school of Alexan- 
dria, 190. Injudicious conduct of its early advocates, 
198. Its persecutions, 199—202. First erection of 
churches, SW. The system of, found in Plato’s doc- 
trine of the Logos, 294. Salutary effects resulting froni 
the conversion of the barbarous nations, 579. Its pro- 
gress in the North of Europe, 984. 

Chrysaphius, the eunuch, engages Edecon to assassinate 
his king Attila, 536. Is put to deatli by the empress 
Pulcheria, 537. Assisted at the second council of 
Ephesus, 787. 

Chrysockeir, general of the revolted Paulicians, over-runs 
and pillages Asia Minor, 969. His death, ibid. 
Chrysoloras, Manuel, the Greek envoy, his character, 
1155. His admiration of Rome and* Constantinople, 
1158. 

Chrysopolk, battle of, between Constantine the Great and 
Licinius, 167. 

Chrysostom, St, his account of the pompous luxury of the 
emperor Arcadius, 504. Protects his fugitive patron, 
the eunuch Eutroi>iu3, 508, History df his promotion 
to the archiepiscopal see of Constantinople, 510. His 
character and administration, 511, His persecution, 
512. His death, His relics removed to Constanti- 

nople, 513. His encomium on tiie monastic life, 574, 
noie^. 

Churches, Chrustian, the fir^t erection of, 210. Demolition 
of, under Diocletian, 216. Splendour of, under Con- 
stantine the Great, £88, Seven, of Asia, the fate of, 
1120. 

Cibalis, battle ofj betw'ecn Constantine the Great and 
Licinius, 163. 

Cicero, his view of the philosophical opinions as to the 
immortality of the soul, 175. His encomium on the 
study of the law, 718. System of his republic, 722. 
Cimmerian darkness, the expression of, whence derived, 
481, w^t’42. 

Circumcellions of .Africa, Donatist schismatics, histoiry of 
their revolt, 313. Their religious suicides, 314. Perse- 
cution of, by the emperor Honorius, 521. 

Circumcision of both sexes, a physical custom in iEthio- 
pia, unconnected with religion, 804. 

Circus, Roman, the four factions in, described, 631, 632. 
Constantinople, and the Eastern empire, distracted by 
these factions, 632. 

Cities, number and greatness of, in the Roman empire, 19. 

Commercial, of luily, rise and government ot^ 855. 
Citizens of Rome, motive of Caracalla for extending the 
privileges of, to all the free inhabitants of the empire, 63. 
Political tendency of this grant, ibid. 

City, the birth of a new one, how celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, 224. and wofe 28. 

Civilians of Romo, origin of the profession, and the three 
periods in the history of, 722, 722. 

Civilis, the Batavian, his successful revolt against the 
Romans, 88. 

Claudian the poet, and panegyrist of Stilicho, his \vorks 
supply the deficiencies of history, 4.53. Celebrates the 
murder of Rufmus, 455. His death and character, 475, 
476. His character of the eunuch Flutropius, 5U5, 506. 
Claudius, emperor, chosen by the praatorian guards, with- 
out the concurrence of the senate, 28. 

Claudius, emperor, successor to Gallienus, his character, 
and elevation to the throne, 108. His clemency and 
justice. Odd. He undertakes the reformation of the 
army, 109. Invaded by the Goths, ibid. His distress 
and firmness, ibid. His victory over the Goths, ibid. 
His death, 110. 

Cleander, minister of the emperor Commodus, his history, 
34,35. 

Clemens, Flavius, and his wife Domitilla, why distin- 
guishm as Christian martyrs, 202, 

Clement HI., pope, and the emperor Henry HI. mutually 
confirm each otlier’s sovereign characters, ^8. 

Clement V,, pope, transfers the holy see from Rome to 
Avignon, 1197. 

Clemmt Vil. elected pope, 1211. 

Ckpha, king of the Lombards, death of, 747. 

Clergy, when first distinguishcii from the laity, 185. 286. 
The ranks and numbers of, how multiplied, 287. Their 
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propertv, Their offences only cognisable by their 
own onler, £89. Valeiitinian’s edict to restrain the 
aTariceof, 377, 378. , ^ 

Ciodion, tise first of tiio Merovingian race of Kings of the 
• Franks in Gaul, his reign, 540, 541. ^ 

Clodms Alhimts, governor of Britain, character of, 41, 42. 

Declares himself against Julianus, 42. His death, 46. 
Cluifida, niece of the king of Burgundy, is married to 
Clovis king of the Franks, and converts her Pagan hus- 
band, 591. Exhorts her husband to the Gothic war, 

Clovis, king of the Franks, his descent, and reign, 591. 
amk')ius, his account of the objects of adoration among 
the ancient Germans, 87, nofeS2. 

Coc/nueal, importance of the discovery of, in the art of 
dyeing, 635, noiv 59. , „ ^ 

C(xfe of Justinian, how formed, 724. New edition of, 726. 
Codicils, how far admitted by tlic Homan law respecting 
testamenfs, 735. 

Ccenohites, in monkish history, described, 57S. 

Coinage, how regulated by the Roman emperors, 1191- 
ColcJ/os, the modern Mingrelia, described, 693. Manners 
of the natives, im. Revolt of, from the Romans to the 
’ Persians, and repentance, 693. Colchian war, in conse- 
quence, 694, t)95. 

Coliseum, of the emperor Titus, observations on, 1223. 

Exhibition of a bull-feast in, 1223, 1224, 

CoUyridkm iiereti(;s, an account of, 868. 

Colonies, Roman, how x>lanted, 14. 

Colonna, history of the Roman family of, 1199, 1200. 
Colossus of Rhodes, some account of, 908. 

Colmnns of Hercules, their situation, 11. 

Cmnana, the rich temple of, suppressed, and the revenues 
confiscated, by the emperors of the 2S3.^ 

Combat, judicial, origin of, in the Salic laws, 598. The 
; laws of, according to the Assize of Jerusalem, 1041. 

Apology for the practice of, 1092, woifcrl?. 

Comets, account of those which appeared in the reign of 
Justinian, 713. 

Comyneniiulm, his disgraceful warfare against the Avars, 
764. . ■ 

Commodus, emperor, his education, character, and reign, 
32—37. His death, 37. 

Comneni, origin of the family of, on the throne of Con- 
stantinople, 823. Its extinction, 1183- 
Concepium, immaculate, of the Virgin Mary, the doctrine 
of,, from whence derived, 869. 

Concubine, according to the Roman civil law, explained, 

V . /m: V 

Co^fiagration, general, ideas of the primitive Christians 
concerning, 177. 

Cmquest, the vanity of, not.so justifiable as the desire of 
spoil, 384. Is rather achieved by art than personal va- 
lour, 527. 

Conrad HI., emperor, engages in the second crusade, 
1042. His disastrous expedition, 1044. 

Conrad of Montferrat defends Tyro against Saladin, 1051. 

Is assassinated, 1052. 

Constance, treaty of, 856. 

Consians, the third .son of Con.?tantine the Great, is sent 
to govern the we.slern provinces of tiic empire, 248. 
Dhdsion of tlie empire among him and his brothers, on 
the death of their father, £51. Is invaded by his bro- 
ther Con.stantinc, 2.14. Is killed, on the usuri^tion of 
Magnentius, 255. Espoused the cause of Athanasius 
against his brother Constant! us, 305. 

Consians II., emperor of Constantinople, SOS. 

Consfantia, prince.s.s gran<l-daughter of Constantine the 
Great, is carried by Jier mother to the camp of the 
usur}>er Procopius, 372. Narrowly escapes falling into 
the hands of the Quadi, 391. Marries the emperor 
Gratian, 392. 

Constantina, daughter of Constantine the Great, and wi- 
dow of Hannibalianus, places the diadem on the head 
of the general Vetranio, 255. Is married to Gallus, 
260. Her character, 261, Dies, 262. 

Comtantina,m(k>v{ of the Eastern emperor Maurice, the 
cruel fate of, and her daughters, 766. 

Constanime the Great, the several opinions as to tlie 
place of his birth, 151, note 10. His history, 150. He 
is saluted emperor by the British legions on the death 
of his 'father, 151. Marries Fausta, the daughter of 
Maximian, 153. Puts Maximian to death, 155. Ge- 
neral review of his administration in Gaul, 156. Un- 
dertakes to deliver Rome from the tyranny of Maxen- 
rius, 157, 158. Defeats Maxentius, and enters Rome, 
160. His alliance with Licinius, 161. Defeats Lici- 
nius, 163, 164. Peace concluded with Licinius, 1G4, 
His laws, fizrf. Chastises the Goths, 165. Second civil 
war with Licinius, 165, 166. Reunion of the empire 
under Constantine, 167, Motives which induced him 
to make Byzantium the capital of his empire, 221. 
Declares his determination to spring flrom divine 
command, 224. Despoils other cities of their or, 
naments to decorate his new capital, 225. Cere- 
mony of dedicating his new city, ^7. Form of 
civil and military administration established there. 


228. Separates the civil from the ■military achniui- 
stration, 234. Corrupted military discipline, £3.5. 
His character, 243,244. Account of his family, £44, 
£45. His jealousy of his son Crisjms, £45. Mystewlous 
deaths of Crispus and Licinius, 246. His re]X!ntanec 
and acts of atonement enquired into, ibid. His .sons 
and nephews, 247. Sends them to superiuteiul the 
several provinces oftlio empire, 248. Assists the Suiv 
matians, and provokes the Goths, £49. Reduces the 
Goths to peace, ibid. His death, 250. Attein])t to as- 
certain the date of his conversion to Christianity, 276. 
His Pagan superstition, 277- Protects tiio Christians in 
Gaul, ibid. Publishes the edict of Milan, ibid. Motives 
wliich recominemled the Christians to hi:? favour, 213. 
Exhorts his .suiyects to embrace the Cln-i.stian pro- 
fession, 279. His famous standard the Laharnm de- 
scribed, £80. His celebrated vi.sion previous to liis 
battle with Maxentius, £81. Story of the miraculous 
cross in the air, £82. His conversion accounted for, 
from natural and probable causes, 2S3. His theological 
discourses, ibid. His devotion and privileg<‘S, ibid. 
The delay of his baptism accounted for, £Sk Is com- 
memorated as a saint by the Greeks, £8.5. His eciict 
against heretics, £i)£. Favours the cause of Ca’ciliau 
against Donatus, 293. His sen.sible letter to the bishop 
of Alexandria, SOI, How prevailed on to ratify the 
Nicene creed, 30£, His levity in religion, ibid. G ranted 
a toleration to his Pagan subjects, 315, Hi.s reform of 
Pagan abuses, ibid. Was associated with tlie H<;athc3i 
Deities after his death, by a decree of the senate, SIR 
, His discovery of the holy sepulchre, 339. Publication 
of his fictitious donation to tho bishops of Rome, 844, 
845- Fabulou.s interdiction of marriage with strangers, 
ascribed to him, 957. 

Constantine II., the son of Constantine the Groat, is sent 
to preside over Gaul, £48, Division of the empire 
among Ihm and his brothers, on the death of their 
fatiier, 251. Invades his brother Constans, and is 
killed, 254. 

Constantine HI,, emperor of Constantinople, 807. 
Constantine IV. Pogonatus, emperor of Constantinople, 
808. 

Constantine V. Copronymus, emperor of Constantinople, 
81 1. Fates of his five sons, 812, Revolt of Artavasde.s, 
and troubles on account of image worship, 837. Abo- 
lishes the monkish order, ibid. 

Constantine VI, emperor of Ckmstantinoplo, SI2. 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, emperor of Con.stau- 
tinople, 81.9. His cautions against discovering th o sccnct 
of the Greek fire, 930. Account of his work.?, Dip, 
Their imperfections pointed otit, ibid. His actu)unt of 
the ceremonies of the Byzantine court, 9.57, Justifies 
the marriage of his son with the princess Bertha of 
France, 957, 958. 

Constantme VI 11, emperor of Constantinople, 820. 
Constantine IX,, emperor of Constantinople, 821, 822. 
Constantine X. Mononiaehus, emperor of Constantinople, 
823. ■ 

Constantine XT. Ducas, emperor of Constantinople, 824. 
Constantine XII, emperor of Constantinople, 824, 825. 
Consianiine Palaeoiogus, the last of the Greek emperors, 
his reign, 1167. And death, 1179. 

Con.stantme Hylmnus, founder of the Paulicians, 966. 
His death, 968. 

Constantine, a private soldier in Britain, elected emperor 
for the sake of his name, 497. He I'odiices Gaul and 
Spain, ibid. His reduction and death, 498. 

Constantine, genei-al under Belisariiis in Italy, hisderdh, 
673. 

Constantinople, its situation described, with the motive.s 
which induced Constantine the Great to make this dtv 
the capital of his empire, 221 — £23. Its local advan- 
tages, 223. Its extent, 224. Progress of the work, £25. 
Principal edifices, ibid. How furnished with inhabit- 
ants, £26. Privileges granted to it, £27. Its dedica- 
tion, ibid. Review of tho new form of civil and military 
administration established there, 2Q8. Is allotted to 
Constantine the Younger, in the division of the empire, 
on the emperor’s death, 251. Violent contests there 
between the rival bishops, Paul and Macedonius, 312. 
Bloody engagement between the Athanasians and 
Arians on the removal of the body of Constantine, 312. 
Triumphant entry of the emperor Julian, 324. The 
senate of, allowed the same powers and honours as that 
at Rome, 328. Arrival of Valens, as emperor of the 
East, 370. Revolt of Procopius, 371. Continued the 
principal seat of the Arian heresy, during tho reigns of 
Constantiu-s and Valens, 422. Is purged from Arianisni 
by the emperor Tlioodosius, 4ax Council of, 424. Is 
enriched by the bodies of saints and martyrs, 447- In- 
surrection against Gainas and his Arian Goths, 509. 
Persecution of the archbishop, St Chrysostom, 511. 
Popular tumults on his account, 512. The city and 
Eastern empire distracted by the factions of the cirouiv 
632, 633. Foundation of the church of St Sophia, 641, 
612. Other churches erected there by Justinian, 643, 
Triumph of Belisarius over the Vandals, 660, 661. State 
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of tho armies under the emperor Maurice, 754-. The 
armies and city revolt against him, 7d5. Deliverance 
of the city from the Persians and Avars, 773, 774. lle- 
iigious war about the Trisagion, 790, 791. Prospectus 
of the remaining history of the Eastern empire, 805. 
Summary review of the five dynasties of the Greek em- 
pire, 832, 833. Tumults in the city to oppose the de- 
struction of images, 836. Abolition of the monkish 
order by Constantine, 837. First siege of, by the Sara- 
cens, 927. Second siege by the Saracens, 928, 929. 
Eeview of the provinces of tlie Greek empire in the 
tenth century, 950. Riches of the city of Constanti- 
nople, 953. The Imperial palace of, 954. Oflices of 
state, 955. Military ciiaracter of tlie Greeks, 959. 
The name and character of Romans sui)j>arted to the 
last, 963, Decline and revival of literature, 9b'3, 
<KJ4. The city menaced by the Turks, 977. Account 
of the Varangians, 979. Naval expeditions of the 
Russians against the city, 981. Origin of the scpai'ation 
of the Greek and Latin ciiurchos, 1058. Massacre of 
the Latins, 1060. Invasion of ihe Greek emj>ire, and 
conquest of Constantinople by the crusaders, 1067. The 
city taken, and Isaac Angelus restored, 1068, 1069. 
Part of the city burnt by tlie Latins, 1070. Second 
siege of tho city by the Ijatins, 1071. Is pillaged, 1072, 
Account of the statues de.stroyed, 1073, 1074-. Partition 
of tile Greek empire by the French and Venetians, 1076. 
The Greeks rise against their Latin conquerors, 1079. 
The city retaken by tho Greeks, 1084 The suburb of 
Galata assigned to' the Genoese, 1109. Hostilities be- 
tween the Genoese and the emperor, 1110. How the 
city escaped the Moguls, 1118. Is besieged by the sultan 
Amurath II., 1138. Is compared with Rome, 1158, 
1159. Is be.siegod by Mahomet 1 1, sultan of the Turks, 
1174 Is stormed and taken, 1178, 1179. Becomes the 
capital of the Turkish empire, 1182. 

Constantins ChloruSy governor of Dalmatia, was intended 
to be adopted by the emperor Carus, in the room of his 
vicious son Carinu.s, 130. Is associated as Cmsar by 
Diocletian in his administration, 134 Assumes the 
title of Augustus, on the abdication of Diocletian, 149. 
Plis death, 15J. Granted a toleration to the Christians, 
217. 

Constanihts, the second son of Constantine the Great, his 
education, 24i7. Is sent to govern the Eastern pro. 
Vinces of the empire, 248. Seizes Constantiuoide on 
the death of his father, 251. C()ii.spircs tho death of 
Ills kinsmen, ibid. Division of tho emidro among him 
and his brothers, ibid. lle.stores Chosroes king of Ar- 
menia, 252. Battle of Singura with Sapor king of 
Persia, 253. Rejects the offers of Magnentius and Ve- 
tranio, on the plea of a vision, 1255. Piis ovation to the 
Illyrian troops at tho interview with Vetrauio, 25G. 
Defeats Magnentius at the battle of Muvsa, 257. His 
councils governed by eunuchs, 259, 263, Education 
of his cousins Gallus and Julian, 2t){). Disgrace and 
death of Gallus, 262. Sends for Julian to court, 264'. 
Invests him with the title of C.csar, ihkl Visits Rome, 
265. Presents an obelisk to that city, ibid. Tho (Jua- 
dian and Sarraatian wars, 266. His Persian negotia- 
tions, 267. Mismanagement of affairs in the East, 268.' 
Favours the Ariaias, 302. His religious character by 
Ammianus the historian, ibid. His restless endeavours 
to establish an uniformity of Christian doctrine, 303. 
Athanasius driven into exile by the council of Antioch, 
305. Is intimidated by his brother Constans, and invites 
Athanasius back again, 306. His interviews with Atha- 
nasius, iUd. His scrupulous orthodoxy, 308. His cau- 
tious conduct in expelling Athanasius from Alexandria, 
ibid. Plis strenuous efibrts to seize his person, 309, 
Athanasius writes invectives to expose his character, 

310. Is constrained to restore Liberius, bishop of Rome, 

311. Supports Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, 
and cnuntenance.s his persecutions of the Catholics and 
Novatians, 312. His conduct toward his Pagan subjects, 
315. Envies tho fame of Julian, 316. Kecals the legions 
from Gaul, 317. Negotiations between him and Julian, 
319, 320. His preparations to oppose Julian, 323. His 
death and character, 324 

Consiantius, general, relieves the British emperor Con- 
stantine when besieged in Arles, 497. His character 
and victories, 498. His marriage with Placidia, and 
death, 518. 

Consfa7itmSt secretary to Attila king of the Huns, his 
matrimonial ns^otiation at the court of Constantinople, 

Comult the office of, explained, 25, Alterations thi.s office 
underwent under the eraperons, and when Constanti- 
nople became the seat of empire, 229. The office of, 
suppressed by the emperor Justinian, 650. Is now suiik 
to a commercial agent, 1191. 

Contracts^ the Roman laws respecting, 735. Especially 
the matiiraouial contract, 729, 730. 

Copts of Egypt, brief history of, 801, 802. 

fynntkt reviving as a Roman colony, celebrates the 
Isthmian games, under the emperor Julian, 329. The 
isthmus of, fortified by the emperor Justinian, 644. 


Coww'Q’//, reduction of, by tho Saxons, 607. 

Coronary gold, nature of those offbrmgs to tiie Roman 
emperors, 243. . 

Corvinm, Matthias, king of Hungary, his character. 


Cos?fias Indicopleustes, account of his Christian topo- 
graphy, 6r3S, 77. 797, M/e 116. 

Casino of Medicis, his character, 1157. 

Councils and Synods of 


Antioch, 305. 

Arles, 307. 

Basil, 1147. 

Caisarea, 304. 

Carthage, 583. 659. 
Ghalcedon, 788. 
Clermont, 1019. 
Constance, 1147. 1213. 
Constantinople, 424. 793. 

795. 836, 1059. 
Ephesus, 784 787. 
P'errara, 1149. 

Florence, 1S50. 


Frankfort, 846. 

Lyons, 5D2. 10S2. 1096. 
Milan, 307. 

Nice, 298. 845, 816. 

Pisa, 1147. 1213. 
Placentia, 1019. 
Quinisext in Truilo, 577, 

7iotebo, 

Rimini, 300. 503. 

Sardica, 306. 

Seloucia, S03. 

Toledo, 587. 604 
Tyre, SOi. _ 


Count, groat ciificrcnce between the ancient and modern 
application of this title, 234 By whom first invented, 
ibid. Of tlie sacred largesses, under Constantine 
the Great, his office, 238. Of the private estate, 
ibid. Of the domestics in the Eastern ernphe, liis office, 


Courage, decline of, in tho Roman empire, 22. 

Courtenay, history of the family of, 1087 — 1689. 

Crcscentius, consul of Rome, his vicissitudes, an<j. dis- 
graceful death, 855. 

Crete, the i.«le of, subdued by tho Saracens, 940. Is reco- 
vered by Nicephorus Phocas, 047. Is purchased by tiie 
Venetians, lo76. 

Crimes, how distinguished by the penal law's of the Ro- 
mans, 737. 

Crispus^ son of Constantine the Great, is declared Caisar, 
164. Distinguishes liis valour against tiie Franks and 
Alemanni, 16.5. Forces the passage of the PIclIespont, 
and defeats the fleet of Licinius, 167. His character, 
245. His mysterious death, 246. 

Crispus, the patrician, marries the daughter of Phocas, 
and contributes to depose him, 767. Is obliged to turn 
monk, ibid. * 

Croojffrt, account of the kingdom of, 973, 974. 

C^'oss, the dillerent sentiments entertained of thi.s instru- 
ment of punishment, by the Pagan and Christian 
Romans, 280. The famous standard of, in the army of 
Constantine the Great, described, 28(i, 2BL His visions 
ot^ 282. The lioly sepulchre and cross of Christ dis- 
covered, 339. The cross of Clirist undiminished by 
distribution to pilgxdms, ?7vid. 

Oroivn ot thorns, its transfer from Constantinople to Paris, 
1083. 

Croiuus, mural and obskUonal, the distinction between, 
SDG, Jiotc G'2. 

Crusade, tho first, resolved on at the council of Clermont, 

1020. Enquiry into the justice of the holy war, ibid. 
Examination into tho private motives of the crusaders, 

1021. Departure of the crusaders, 1023. Account of 
tho chiefs, 1024. Their march to Constantinople, 3027. 
Eeview of their numbers, lOiMX They take Nice, 1031. 
Battle of Doryheum, 1032. They take Antioch, 1033- 
Their distresses, 1034 Are relieved by the discovery 
of the holy lance, 1035. Siege and conquest of Jeru- 
salem, 3037. Godfrey of Bouillon ciiosen king of Jeru- 
salem, 1038. The second crusade, 1042. The crusaciers 
ill-treated by the Greek emperors, 1043, 1044. The 
tliird crusade, 1051. Siege of Acre, ibid. Fourth an I 
fifth crusades, 1054. Sixth crusade, 1C55. Seventh cru- 
sade, 1056. Recapitulation of the fourth crusade*. 1062. 
General consequences of the crusades, 1085, 1080. 

Ctesiphon, the city of;, plundered by the Homans, 78. Its 
situation described, 356. Julian declines the siege of 
that city, 358. Is sacked by the Saracens, 894- 

Cublai, emperor of China, his character, 11J.5. 

Cuja, foundation of, 895. 

Curopalata, his office under the Greek emperors, 955. 

Cnst07ns, duties of, imposed by Augustus, 64 

Cycle of indictions, the origin of, traced, and how now 
employed, 240, note 170. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, his history and martyrdom, 
205-207. 

Cyprus, the kingdom of, bestowed on the liouse of Lusig- 
nan,by Richard 1. of England, 1054 

Cyrene, the Greek colonies there finally exterminated by 
Chosroes 11 king of Persia, 769. 

f^riadcs, an obscure fugitive, is sot up, by Sapor the 
Persian monarch, as emperor of Rome, 102. 

CyrU, bishop of Jerusalem, his pompous relation of a 
miraculous appearance of a celestial cross, 302. His 
ambiguous character, 339. 

Cyrilt patriarch of Alexandria, his life and character, 781, 
782. Condemns the heresy of Nestorius, 783. Procures 
the decision of the council of Ephesus against Kes- 
torius, 784, 785. His court intrigues, 785, 786. 
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Cynctcs, how it escaped destruction from the Goths, 100. 
Is at length ruined by them, idld. The island and city 
of, seized by the usuq)er Procopius, 372. 


D 

Bacm^ conquest of, by the emperor Trajan, 2, 3. Its 
situation, 9. Is over-run by the Goths, 93. Is resigned 
to them by Aurelian, 111. 

Damons t supposed to bo the authors and objects of Pagan 
idolatry by the primitive Christians, 173. 

Dasisteusy general of the emperor Justinian, besieges 
Petra, 69 k Commands the Huns in. Italy under 
■ Narses, 796. 

Daimlart, archbishop of Pisa, installed patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, 1039. 

Dalmatia, described, 9. Produce of a silver mine there, 
6i,i?»Q/e94. 

DaimatiuSf neiihew of Constantine the Great, is created 
Ciesar, 247. Is sent to govern the Gothic frontier, 248. 
Is cruelly destroyed fay Constantius, 271. 

" 'Damascus, siege of, by the Saracen.s, 898. The city re- 
duced both by storm and by treaty, 901. Remarks on 
Hughes’s tragedy of this siege, ibid, note 62. Taken and 
destroyed by Tamerlane, 11.30. 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, edict of Valentinian addressed 
to him, to restrain the crafty avarice of the Roman 
clergy, 377, 378 His bloody contest with Ursinus for 
the episcofial dignity, 378. 

Dames, the Arab, his gallant enterprise against the castle 
of*Aleppo, 

Damietta is taken by Louis IX. of France, 1055. 
DamophUm, archbishop of Constantinople, resigns his see, 
rather than subscribe the Nicene creed, 423. 

Dandolo, Henry, doge of Venice, his character, 1064. Is 
made despot of Romania, 1076. 

Daniel, first bishop of Winchester, his instructions to 
St. l^niface, for the conversion of infidels, 580. 

Dantelis, a Grecian matron, her present.^ to the emperor 
Basil, 817. Her visit to him at Constantinople, 954. 
Her testament, ibid. 

Danube, course of the river, and the provinces of, de- 
scribed,!). 

Daphne, the sacred grove and temple of, at Antioch, 
dfescribed, 343. Is converted to Christian purposes by 
Gallus, and restored to the Pagans by Julian, ibid The 
temple burned, 344, 

Dara, the fortification of, by Justinian, described, 647. 
The demolition of, by the Persians, prevented by peace, 
688. Is taken by Cbosroes king of Persia, 757. 

Darius, his scheme for connecting the continents of 
Europe and Asia, 222. 

Darkness, praEfternatural, at the time of the passion, is un. 
noticed by the heathen philosophers and historians, 
194. 

Dastagard, the Persian royal seat of, plundered by the 
emperor Heradius, 776. 

Datianus, governor of Spain, yields ready obedience to 
the Im^rial edicts against the Christians, 217. 

Datius, bishop of Milan, instigates the revolt of the Ligu- 
rians to Jihstinian, 672, Escapes to Constantinople on 
the taking of Milan by ti)e Burgundians, 674. 

Debtors, insolvent, cruel punishment of, by the law of the 
twelve tables, 737- 

Decemmrs, review of the laws of the twelve tables, 717. 
I'heir laws superseded by the perpetual edict, 719. Se- 
verity of, 736, 737. 

Decius, his exaltation to the empire, 90. His war with 
the Goths, 93. Defeat and death, 96. Was a perse- 
cutor of the Christians, 211. 

Decurions, in the Roman empire, are severely treated by 
the imperial laws, 240. 

Degeneracy, progress of, in the Roman empire, 22. 
Deification of the Roman emperors, how this species of 
idolatry was introduced, 26. 

Delators, are encouraged by the emperor Commodus, to 
gratify his hatred of tiie senate, 33. Are suppressed by 
Fertinax, 38. 

Delphi, the sacred ornaments of the temple of, removed 
to Constantinople by Constantine the Great, 226, note 

','■48.'. . ' ■ 

Democracy, a form of government unfavourable to free- 
dom in a large state, 13. 

Demosthenes, governor of Caesarea, his gallant defence 
against, and heroic escape from, Sapor king of Persia, 

■■ ■ 103, ■ ' 

Deogratias, bishop of Carthage, humanely succours the 
captives brought from Rome by Gensenc king of the 
"Vandals, 553. 

Derar, the Saracen, his character, 899. 

Desiderhis, the last king of the Lombards, conquered by 
Charlemagne, 842. 

Despot, nature of that title in the Greek empire, 955. 

originates in superstition, 85, note4B. Despot- 
ism of the Greek emperors, 958. 

Diadem assumed by Dmcletian, what, 145, 


Diadumenianm associated in the empire by Macrinus,53, 

Diamonds, the art of cutting them, unknown to the an- 
cients, 62, note 99. 

Didius Julianas, purchases the Imperial dignity at a 
public auction, 41. Variou.s revolts again.st him, ibid. 
Is deserted by the prmtorians, 43, Condemned and ex- 
ecuted by order of the senate, 42. 

Dioceses of the Roman empire, their number and govern- 
ment, 232. 

Diocletian, the manner of his military election to the 
empire, 132. His birth and ciiaracter, 133. Takes 
Maximian for his colleagua, ibid. Associates as Cmsars, 
Galerius, and Constantius Chlorus, 13 k His triumph 
in conjunction with Maximian, 143. Fixes his court at 
the city of Nicomedia, ibid. Abdicates the empire, 146. 
Parallel between him and the emperor Charles V.,/5irf. 
Passes liis life in retirement at Salona, 147. His im- 
partial behaviour tow-ard the Christians, 212. Causes 
that produced the persecution of the Christians under 
his reign, 214. His death, 147. 

Dion Cassius, the historian, screened from the fury of the 
soldiers, by the emperor Alexander Severus, 59. 

Dioscorus, patriarch of Alexandria, his outrageous beha- 
viour at the second council of Ephesus, 7d7. Is deposed 
by the council of Chalcedon, 788. 

Disabul, great khan of tiic Turks, his reception of the 
ambassadors of Justinian, 685. 

Discipline of the Roman legions, 4. Of the Persian 
cavalry, 89. 

Divorce, the liberty and abuse of, by the Roman laws, 730. 
Limitations of, 73U, 731. 

Docetes, their peculiar tenets, 295. 779. Derivation of 
their name, 295, note 28. 

Dominic, St. Loricatus, his fortitude in flagellation, 1023. 

Dominus, when this epithet w'as applied to the Roman 
emperors, 144. 

Domitiun, emperor, his treatment of his kinsmen Flavius 
Sabinus, and Flavius Clemens, 202. 

Domitian, the Oriental prjsfect, is sent by the*emperor 
Constantius to reform the state of the East, then op- 
pressed by Gallus, 261. Is put to death there, 262. 

Donatus, his contest with Cmcilian for the see of Car- 
thage, 292. History of the schism of the Donatists, 
293. Persecution of the Donatists by the emperor 
Honorlus, 521. 

Dorylasum, battle of, between sultan Soliman and the first 
crusaders, 1032. 

Doxology, how introduced into the church sor^'ice, and 
how perverted, 311, 

Dramatic representations at Rome, a character of, 484. 

Dreams, the popular opinion of the preternatural origin 
of, favourable to that of Constantine previous to his 
battle with Maxentius, 281. 

Dromedary, extraordinary speed of this animal, 116, 
note 72. 

Dromones of the Greek empire, described, 9,59. 

Druids, their power in Gaul suppressed by the emperors 
Tiberius and Claudius, 13. 

Druses of Mount Libanus, a character of, 1017, note 68. 

Ducenarius, office of, 211, note 126. 

Duke, derivation of that title, and great change in the 
modern, from the ancient, application of it, 234. 

Duraxxo, siege of, by Robert Guiscard, 99.5. Battle of, 
between him and the Greek emperor Alexius, 996. 


E 

Earthquake, an extraordinary one over great part of the 
Roman empire, 393. Account of those that happened 
in the reign of Justinian, 714. 

East India, the Roman commercial intercourse with that 
region, 21. Commodities of, taxed by Alexander 8e- 
verus,'62. 

Ebionites, account of that sect, 171. A confutation of 
their errors, supposed by the primitive»fathers to be a 
particular object in the writings of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, 295. Their ideas of the person of Jesus Christ, 

■ 778. . 

Ecclesiastes, the book of, why not likely to be the produc- 
tion of king Solomon, 661, note 33. 

Ecclesiastical and civil powers, distinguished, by the 
fathers of the Christian church, 286. 

Ecdicius, son of the emperor Avitus, his gallant conduct 
in Gaul, 565. ^ 

Ectfiesis of the emperor Heradius, 794. ^ 

Edda, of Iceland, the system of mythology in, 91. 

Edecon, is sent from Attila king of the Huns, as his am- 
bassador to the emperor Theodosius the Younger, 53.3. 
Engages in a proposal to assassinate Attila, 536. His 
son Odoacer, the first barbarian king of Italy, 569. 

Edessa, the purest dialect of the Syriac language spoken 
there, 78, note 44. 796, note 110. The property of the Chris- 
tians there, confiscated by the emperor Julian, for the 
disorderly conduct of the Arians, 34:5. Revolt of the Ro- 
man troops there, 764. Account of the school of, 796. 
History of the famous image there, 834. The city and 
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principality of, seized by Baldwin the crusader, 1033. 
Is retaken by Zenghi, 1046, The counts of, 10S7. 

Etiict of Milan, published by Constantine the Great, 077. 

Edicts of the prsetors of Rome, under the republic, their 
nature and tendency, 719. 

Edom, why that name was applied to the Roman empire 
by the Jews, 196, tioiel, 

Edrisites, the Saracen dynasty of, 945. 

Edioard I. of Kngiand, his crusade to the Holy Land, 
1057. 

Egidius, his character, and revolt in Gaul, 560. His son 
Syagrius, 589. 

general description of, 10. The superstitions of. 
With difficulty tolerated at Rome, 13. Amount of its 
revenues, 61. Public works executed there by Probus, 
127. Conduct of Diocletian there, 138. Progress of 
Christianity there, 190. Edict of the emperor Valens, 
to restrain the .number of recluse monks there, 377. 
The worship of Serapis, how introduced there, 443. 
His temple, and the Alexandrian library, destroyed by 
bishop Theophilus, 444. Origin of monkish institutions 
in, 573. Great supplies of wheat furnisiied by, for the 
city of eonstantinople, in the time of Justinian, 635. 
Ecclesiastical history of, 801. Invaded and reduced by 
the Saracens, 909. Capture of Alexandria, 911, Ad- 
ministration of, 912. Description of, by Amrou, 913. 
The Egyptians take Jerusalem from the Turks, 1036. 
Egypt conquered by the Turks, 1047. Government of 
the* Mamalukes there, 1056, 1057. 

Elagabalus, is declared emperor by the troops at Emesa, 
54. His character, 55, Luxury, ibid. Contempt of 
decency, 56. Sedition of the guards against him, and 
his death, ibid. Was the first Roman who wore gar- 
ments of pure silk, 636. 

Elephants, ^quiry into the number of, brought into the 
field by ffie ancient princes of the East, 79, note 49. 
With what view introduced into the circus at Rome in 
the filst Punic war, 131. 

Eleusinian mysteries, why tolerated by the emperor Va- 
lentinian, 376. 

Emigration of the ancient northern nations, the nature 
and motives of, examined, 84. Of the Huns, 400. 

Emperors of Rome, idea of tiieir system, 24, 25. Deifica- 
tion of them, 26. A review of their constitutions, 719. 
Their legislative power, 720. Their rescripts, ii)id. 
Of Gennany, their limited powers, 856. Of Constanti- 
nople, their pomp and luxury, 953. Officers of the 
palace, state, and army, 955 Adoration of the empe- 
ror, mode of, 956. Their public api)eajance, ibid. Their 
despotic power, 958. Their navy, 959. They retain the 
name of Romans to the last, 963. 

Empire, Roman, extent and inilitaty force of, in the age 
of the Antonines, I — 11. General idea of it, II. Its 
union and internal i)rosperity during that age, 11 — 22.. 
Constitution, 23 — 32. Division of, into the Bast and 
West empires, by Valentinian, 371. Extinction of the 
Western empire, 570. 

Encampynent, Roman, described, 6. 

Ennodhis, the servile flatterer of Thcodoric the Ostrogoth 
king of Italy, is made bishop of Pavia, 618, note 23. 

Epagntkus, leader of the mutinonl preetorians, who mur- 
dered their pracfect Ulpian, punished by the emperor 
Alexander Severus, 5.9. 

Ephesus, the famous temple of Diana at, destroyed by the 
Goths, 101. Council of, 784. Episcopal riots there, 785. 
Second council there, 787. 

Epicurus, his legacy to his philosophical disciples at 
Athens, 649. 

Epirus, despots of, on the dismemberment of the Greek 
empire, 1077. 

Equitms, niaster-genoral of the Illyrian frontier, is de- 
feated by tile Sarmatiaiis, 391. 

Erasmus, his merit as a reformer, 972. 

Essenians, their distinguisliing tenets and practices, 190. 

Eucharist, a knotty subject to the first reformers, 972. 

Eudes, duke of Aquitain, repels the first Saracen invasion 
of France, 931. Implores the aid of Charles Martel, 932, 
Recovers his dukedom, ibid. 

Eudocia, her birth, character, and marriage, with the 
emperor Theodosius the Younger, 515, 516. Her dis- 
grace and death, 516. 

Eudocia, widow of Constantine VII., marries Roraanus* 
Diogenes, and raises him to the throne, 824. 

Eudoxia, her marriage with the emperor Arcadius, 452. 
Stimulates him to give up his favourite Entropius, 508. 
Persecutes St. Chrysostom, 511. Her death and cha- 
racter, 513, 

Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius the Younger, is 
betrothed to the young emperor Valentinian 11 1, of the 
West, 519, Her character, 550. Is married to the em- 
peror Maximus, 552. Invites Genseric, king of the 
Vandals, to Italy, ibid. 

Eudoxus, bishop of Constantinople, baptizes the emperor 
Valens, 376. 

Eugenim, the rhetorician, is made emperor of the West 
by Arhogastes the Frank, 436. Is defeated and killed 
by Tlieodosius, 436 — 438. 


EugenimlV.g pope, his contest with the council of Basil, 
1147. Procures a rc-union of the Latin and Greek 
churches, 1151- Forms a league against tbeTurks, 126JL 
Revolt of the Roman citizens against him, 1214, 

Eummitis, the orator, some account of, 149, note 123. 

Eunapivs, the sophist, his character of monks, and of the 
objects of their worship, 447. 

Eunomians, punishment of, by the edict of the emperor 
Theodosius against heretics, 425. 

Eunuchs, enumerated in the list of eastern commodities 
imported and taxed in the time of Alexander Severus, 
62. They infest the palace of the third Gordian, 72. 
Their ascendancy in the court of Constantins, 259, 
They favoured the Arians, 302. and note 86. Procure the 
banishment of Liberius bishop of Rome, 308. A con- 
spiracy of, to disappoint the schemes of Rufinus, and 
marry the emperor Arcadius to Eudoxia, 452, They 
distract the court of the emperor Plonorius, 487. 
And govern that of Arcadius, 505. Scheme of Chrysa- 
phius to assassinate Attila king of the Huns, 5S6. The 
bishop of Seez and his whole chapter castrated, 1187, 
note 21. 

Euric, king of the Visigoths in Gaul, his conquests in 
Spain, 565. Is vested with all the Roman conquests 
beyond the Alps by Odoacer king of Italy, 588. 

Ezirope, evidences tiiat the climate of, was much colder 
in ancient than in modern tiines^ 81. This alteration 
accounted for, ibid. Final division of, between the 
Western and Eastern empires, 450. Is ravaged by Attila, 
king of the Huns, 529. Is now one great republic, 612. 

Eusebia, empress, wife of Constantius, her steady friend- 
ship to Julian, 263. 320. Is accused of arts to deprive 
Julian of children, 264. and note C9. 

Eusebius, bis character of the followers of Artemon, 193. 
His own character, 219. His story of the miraculous 
appearance of the cross in the sky to Constantine the 
Great, 282L 

Entropius the eunuch, great chamberlain to the em- 
peror Arcadius, concerts his marriage with Eudoxia, 
in opposition to the views of Rufinus, 452. Succeeds 
Rufinus in the emperor’s confidence, 455. His charac- 
ter and administration, 505, Provides for his own 
security, in a new law against treason, 506, 507. Takes 
sanctuary with St. Chrysostom, 508. His death, 509. 

Eiityches, his opinion on the subject of the incarnation 
supported by the second council at Ephesus, 787. And 
adhered to by the Armenians, 801. 

Euxinc Sea, description of the vessels used in navigating, 
99. 

Exaltation of the cross, origin of the annual festival of, 
777. 

Exarch, under the Greek empire, the office and rank of, 
843. Of Ravenna,, the government of Italy settled in, 
and administered by, 7 lU. 750. 

Excise duties imposed by Augustus, 61, 

Excorwnunicatwi from Christian communion, the origin 
of, 187. 

Exercises of the Roman legions, 5. 

Exile, voluntary, under accusation and conscious guilt, 
its advantages among the Romans, 741. 


■ F 

Eelix is consecrated bishop of Homo, to superset'-' 
Liberius, who w^as exiled, 31 1. He is violently expelled, 
and his adherents slaughtered, 311, 312. 

EiwVZi and its operations defined, 179. . 

Ealcandus, Hugo, character of his Bisioria Sicula, 1003, 
notes 126 and 127- His lamentation on the transfer of 
the sovereignty of the island to the emperor Henry VI., 
1004. 

Fathers of the Christian church, cause of their austere 
morality, 180. 

Fathers and ckUdren, Roman law ceremony, 728. 

Famta, empress, wife of Constantine the Great, causes of 
her being put to death, 247. 

Faustina, wife of Marcus Antoninus, her character, 32. 

Faustina, the widow of the emperor Constantius, counte- 
nances the revolt of Procopius against the emperor 
Valens, 372. ■ 

Felix, an African bishop, his martyrdom, 2ia 

Festivals, Pagan, great oflbnce taken at, by the primitive 
Christians, 174. 

Feudal government, the rudiments of, to be found among 
the Scythians, 396. 

Fidei-conwiissa, nature of, 735. 

JFigures, numeral, occasion of their first public and 
familiar use, 928. 

Finances of the Roman empire, general account of, 60—62. 
Review of them when the seat of it was removed to 
Constantinople, 239—242. 

Fingal, his questionable history, whether to be con- 
nected with the invasion of Caledonia by the emperor 
Severus, 49. 

Fire, Greek, the Saracen fleet destroyed by, in the har- 
bour of Constantinojde, J)29. Is long preserved as a 
4 K 3 
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secret, 9S0. Its effects not to be compared with gun- 
powder, yf30. 

FirmuSf an Egyptian merchant, his revolt against the 
emperor Aurelian, 117. 

Ftmus the Moor, history of his revolt against the emperor 
Yaientinian, 385, 38t3. 

Fiagellaiion, its efficacy in penance, and how proportioned, 

■' ■3t}22.' ' 

M&menSi Roman, their number, and peculiar office, 440. 

Flaniinian v^B.Yi its course described, 707, note 34. 

Flavian^ archbishop of Constantinople, is killed at the 
second council of Ephesus, 787. 

FlaXf culture of, introduced into the Western empire, 21. 

Fleece, golden, probable origin of the fable of, 691. 

Florence, the foundation of that city, 468, note 74. Is 
besieged by Radagaisus, and relieved by Stilicho, 474, 
475. ' 

Florentius, praetorian praefect of Gaul under Constantins, 
his character, 318. Is condemned by the tribunal of 
Chalcedon, but suffered to escape by Julian, 327. 

Flarianm, brother of the emperor Tacitus, his eager 
usurpation of the Imperial dignity, 123. 

Fornication, a doubtful plea for divorce, by Gospel au- 
thority, 731, note 131. 

France, modern, computation of the number of its in- 
habitants, and the average of their taxation, 241, 242. 
The name of, whence derived, GOO. Derivation of 
the French language, 603, wojfjsllS. Childeric de- 
posed, and Pepin appointed king, by papal sanction, 
842, HU Reign and clnaractor of Charlemagne, 848. 
Invasion of, by the Saracens, 931. 

Frangipani, Censio, his profane violation of the persons 
of pope Cielasius 11. and his college of cardinals, 1183. 
Derivation of his family name, 1199. 

Franks^, their origin and confederacy, 96. They invade 
Gaul, and ravage Spain, 97. They pass over into Africa, 
ibki. Bold and successful return of a colony of, from the 
sea of PontiH, by sea, 126, They over-run and establish 
themselves at Toxandria in Germany, 270. Subdued by 
Julian, 273. Their fidelity to the Koinau government, 
470. Origin of the Merovingian race of their kings, 540. 
How converted to Christianity, 580. Reign of their 
king Clovis, S8S. Final establishment of the French 
monarchy in Gaul, 595. Their laws, 597. Give the 
name of ’France to their conejuests in Gaul, GOO. They 
degenerate into a state of anarchy, 603, They invade 
Italy, 674. 709. Their military character, 961, 962. 

FravUta the Goth, his character, and deadly quarrel with 
his countryman l^riulf, 417. His operations against 
Gainas, 509. 

Frederic I., emperor of Germany, his tyranny in Italy, 
SSfl Engages in the third crusade, 1042. His dis- 
astrous expedition, 1044, 1045. Sacrifices Arnold of 
Brescia to the pope, 1190. His reply to the Roman am- 
bassadors, 1194. 

Frederic 11. is driven out of Italy, 856. His disputes 
with the pope, and reluctant crusade, 1054. Exhorts 
the European princes to unite in opposing tlie Tartars, 
1116. 

Frederic III,, the last emperor crovmed at Rome, 1214. 
of Borne, and its privileges, 13. 

Frecdmen, among the liornaris, their rank in society, 

Freefnen of Laconia, account of, 952. 

Friiigern, the Gothic chief, extricates himself from the 
hands of Lupicinus, governor of Thrace, 405. Defeats 
him, ibid. Battle of Salices, 406, 407. His strength 
recruited by tJie accession of new tribes, 407. Nego- 
tiates with'Valeus, 469. Battle of Hadrianople, ibid. 
The union of the Gothic tribes broken by iiis death, 

, 415. 

FrumentUfs was the first Christian missionary in Abys. 
siiiia, 2S5- 

Fulk of Neuilly, his ardour in preachmg the fourth cru- 
sade, ltXi2. 


G 

GaSmms, king of the Quadi, is treacherously murdered 
J)y Marceliinus governor of Valeria, 391. 

Gnitlard, M,, character of his Histaire da Charlemagne, 
84$, note 95. 

Gainas, the Goth, is commissioned by Stilicho to execute 
his revenge on Rufinus, prefect of the East, 454, 455. 
His conduct in the war against the rcvolter Tribigild, 
508. Joins him, ib/d. His flight and death, 509, 510. 

Gala, probable derivation of the term, 956, note 5^ 

GalcUa, the suburb of, at Constantinople, assigned to the 
Genoese, n09. 

Gakrius is associated in the administration, as Caesar, by 
the emperor Diocletian, 134. Is defeated by t^he Per- 
sians,, 140. Surprises and overthrows Haraes, 141. As- 
sumes. the title of Augustus, on the abdication of 
pumletian, 149, Hi.s jealousy of Constantine, 351. 
Deems it prudent to acknowledge him C«sar, 152. His 

. unsuccessful invasion of Italy, 154. Invests Dicinius 


with the purple on the death of Severus, 155. His deaths 
156. From what causes ho entertained an aversion to 
the Christiams, 214. Obtains the countenance of Dio- 
cletian for persecuting them, 215. Publishes an edict of 
toleration just before his death, 218. 

Galil 0 ans,Wo~fo\d application of that name in the in- 
fancy of Christianity, 201. Why the emperor Julian 
applied this name to the Christians, 343. 

Gallienm, son of the emperor Valerian, is associated by 
him in the Imperial throne, 96. Prohibits the senators 
from exercising milil;ary emplo^^ments, 98. Contracts 
an alliance with the Alemanni, ibid. Character of his 
administration after the captivity of his father, 103, 
104. Names Claudius for his successor, 108. Favoured 
the Christians, 211. 

Galkys of the Greek empire described, 959. 

Gallus elected emperor, on the minority of Hostilianus, 
the son of Decius, 95. He purchases peace of the Goths, 
ibid. Revolt of JEmilianus against him, Ho is 
abandoned and slain, 36. 

Gallus, nephew of Constantine the Great, his education, 
2^. Is invested with the title of Cmsar, ibid. His 
cruelty and imprudence, 261. His disgrace and death, 
262. Embraced the doctrine, but neglected the precepts, 
of Christianity, 331. Converts tlie grove of Daphne, at 
Antioch, to a Christian burial-place, 341, 

Games, public, of the Romans described, 73. 484. Greek 
games revived by Julian, 329. Account of the factions 
of the circus, 631, 632. 

source of that river, 1129, ncA’ 26. 

Gaudentius, the notary, is condemned to death under the 
emperor Julian, 327. 

Gatd, the province of, described, 8. The power of the 
Druids suppressed there by Tiberius and Claudius, 13. 
Cities in, 19. Ainoimt of the tribute paid by that pro- 
vince to Rome, 61. Is defended against Mie Franks by 
Posthiimus, 97. Succession of usurpers there, 113. In- 
vasion of, by the Lygians, 125. Revolt of the Bagaudm 
suppressed by Maximian, 135. Progress of Christianity 
there, 191. Proportion of the capitation-tax levied 
there by the Roman emperors, 241. Is invaded by the 
Germans, 270. Tiie government of, assigned to Julian, 
ibid. His civil administration, 275. Is invaded by the 
Alemanni, under the emperor Valentinian, 379. And 
under Gratian, *107, 408. Destruction of idols and tem- 
ples there, by Martin bishop of I’ours, 442. Is over-run 
by the barbarous troops of Radagaisus, after his defeat 
by Stilicho, 470. Is settled by the Goths, Burgundians, 
and Franks, 501. As.sembly of the seven provinces in, 
503. Reign ofT'heodoric king of the Visigoths in, 539. 
Origin of the Merovingian race of kings of the PT-anks 
in, 540. Invasion of, by Attila king of the Huns, 542. 
Battle of Clialons, 543. Revolutions of, on the death of 
the emperor Mryorian, 56.5. Conversion of, to Chris- 
tianity by the Franks, 5S0, Representation of the 
advantages it enjoyed under tlie Roman government, 
565. Conquests and pro.sperity of Euric king of the 
Visigoths, ibid. 588. Character and reign of Clovis, 589. 
Tlie Alemanni conquered, 590. Submission of tlie 
Armoricans, and the Roman troops, .591. Final 
e.stablishmcnt of the French monarchy in Gaul, 595. 
History of the Salic laws, 597. The lands of, how 
claimed and divided by the barbarian conquerors of, 
5DS, 599. Domain and benefices of the Merovingian 
princes, 509. Usurpations of the Seniors, ibid. Privileges 
of the Romans in, 602. 

Gedrosia, revolutions of the sea-coast of, 77, 7 iote 35. 
Gclaltean cera of the Turks, when settled, 1013. 

Gckmus, pope, his zeal against the celebration of the feast 
of Lupercalia, 563. Deplores the miserable decay of 
Italy, 1188. 

Gelasius II., pope, his rough treatment by Censio Frangi- 
pani, 1188. 

Gelimer deposes Hilderic the Vandal king of Africa, and 
u.surps the government, 651. Is defeated by Belisarius, 
65C. Plis final defeat, 657. His distressful flight, 659. 
Surrenders himself to Belisarius, 660. Graces his 
triumph, 661. His peaceful retirement, ibid. 

General of the Roman army, extensive power of, 24. 
Generosity, Arabian, striking instances of, S64. 

Genius, decline of, in the Konuui empire, 22. 

^Gennadius, the monk, his denunciation against a Greek 
union with tlie Latin church, 1174. 

Genncrid, the Roman general, under the emperor Hono- 
rius, his character, 487. 

Genoese, their mercantile establishment in the suburb of 
Pera at Constantinople, 1109. Their war with the em- 
peror CantacLizenus, 1110. Victory over the Venetians 
and Greeks, 1111. 

Genseric, king of the Vandals in Spain, his character, 520. 
Goes over to Africa on the invitation of count IJoniface, 
521. His successes there by the assistance of the Dopa- 
tists, ibid. Devastation of -Africa by his troops, 522. 
Besieges Boniface in Hippo Regius, ibid. His treacher- 
ous sm-prisal of Carthage, 524. Strengthens himself by 
an alliance with Attila king of the Huns, 541. His 
brutal treatment of his sen's wife, daughter of Theo- 
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iloric, Sll. Raises a iiax'al force, and invades Italy, 551. 
His sack of Koine, 552, 553. Destroys the fleet of 
Majorian, 559. His naval depredations on Italy, 561. 
His claims on the Eastern empire, Destroys tlie 
Roman fleet under Basilicus, 564 Was an Arlan, and 
persecuted his Catliolio subjects, 582. 

Gentleman, etymology of the term, 1026, note 55. 

Gcaponics of the emperor Constantine Forphyrogenitus, 
account of, IMO. 

George of Cappadocia supersedes Athanasius in the see of 
Alexandria, 311. His scandalous history, and tragical 
death , 4 Becomes the tutelar saint of England, S45. 

Gepidec, their encroachments on the Eastern empire 
tdieckcd by the Lombards, 680. Are reduced by them, 
741. 

Gertnanus, ncphe%v of the emperor Justinian, his charac- 
ter, and promotion to the command of the army sent to 
Italy, 7(i7. His death, ?7«d. 

Germani/, the riule institutions of that country the ori- 
ginal printnples of European laws and manners, 81. Its 
ancient extent, ibid. Climate, ibid. Origin of the 
Germans, 82. The natives unacquainted with letters 
in the time of Tacitus, ibid. Had no cities, 83. Man- 
ners of the ancient Germans, 83, SI. Fopulation, 84 
State of liberty among them, 84, 85. Assemblies of the 
people, 85. Authority of their magistrates, Con- 
jugal faith and chastity, 86, Their religion, 87. Arms 
and discipline, ibid. Their feuds, 88. General idea of 
tlie German tribes, 89. Frobus carries the Roman arms 
into Germany, 125. A frontier wall built by Probus, 
from the Rhine to the Danube, ibid. Invasions of 
Gaul by tlie Germans, 270. 379. Invaded by the Huns, 
528. State of, under the emperor Charlemagne, 850. 
Tlie Imjierial crown c.stablishocl in the name and nation 
of Germany, by the flrst Otho, 852. Division of, among 
independent princes, 856. Formation of the Germanic 
constitution, 857. State assumed by the emperor, 858. 

Gerontme, count, sets up Maximus as emperor in Spain, 
and loses his life in the attempt, 497. 

Geta and ('aracalla, sons of the emperor Severus, theif 
fixed antipathy to each other, 48. Murder of Geta, 50. 

Gkebem of i\M\sia, history of, 924 

Gibraltar, derivation of the name of, 919. 

Gildo the Moor, his revolt in Africa, 456. His defeat and 
death, 457. 

Gl(idkit(}i\s, desperate entcrjirise and fate of a party of, 
reserved for the triumph of Probus, 127. The combats 
of, abolished by the emperor Honorius, 465, 466. 

Glpeerkis is first emperor of Rome, and then bishop of 

, Salona, 56S. Muvder.s Julius Nepos, and is made arch- 
bishop of Milan, ibid. 

Gnostics, character and account of the .sect of, 172. Prin- 
cipal sects into which they divided, 173, Their peculiar 
tenets, 295. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, his character, and engagement in 
the first crusade, 1024, 1025. His route to Constantin- 
ople, 1027. Ls cflected king of Jeni.sr.lem, 1038. Compiles 
the Assize of Jerusalem, 1010. Form of his administra- 
tion, 1040, 1041. 

Gog and Blagog, the famous rampart of, described, 648. 

Gumnntlia, wife of Leovigild king of Spain, her pious 
cruelty to the princess Ingundis, 5S6. 

Gold of affliction, the tax so denominated in the Eastern , 
empire, abolishecl by the emiieror Ana.stasius, 638. , 

Golden Horn, why the Bo.sphorus obtained this appellation i 
in remote antiquity, 222. 

Gordianus, proconsul of Africa, his character, and eleva- 
tion to the emjjire of Rome, Gii, t)7. His son associated 
with him in the Imperial dignity, 07. Their defeat 
and death, 68. 

Gordian, tlie third and youngest, declared Caisar, 69, Is 
declared emperor by the army, on the murtler of 
Maximus and Balbinus, 73. liis character, ibid. Is 
murdered, 73. 

Goths of Scandinavia, their origin, 91. Their religion, 
ibid. The Goths and Vandals supposed to ho originally 
one great people, 92. Thdr emigrations to Prussia and 
the Ukraine, ibid. They invade the Roman provinces, 
93. They receive tribute from the Romans, 95. They 
subdue the Bosphorus, 99, Plunder the cities of 
Bithynia, lOD. T’hey ravage Greece, 100, 101. Their 
divisions and retreat, 101. Conclude a treaty with the 
emperor Aurcliun, HI, They ravage Illyricum, and 
are chastised by Constantine the Great, 165. Their 
war with the Sarmatians, 249. Are again routed by 
Constantine, ibid. Gothic war under the emperors 
Vaientinian and Valens, 389, 390, Are defeated by the 
Huns, 401, 402. They implore the protection of the 
emperor Valens, 402. They are received into the em- 
pire, 403. They are oppressed by the Roman governors 
of Thrace, 44)4. Are provoked to hostilities, and defeat 
Lupicinus, 405. They ravage Thrace, ibid. Battle of 
Salices, 406, 407. They are strengthened by fresh 
swarms of their countrymen, 407. Battle of Ha- 
drianople, 409. Scour the country from Hadrianople 
to Constantinople, 411. Massacre of the Gothic youth 
in Asia, 412. Their formidable union broken by .. 


the deatli of Fritigeni, 415. Death and funeral ot 
Atfaanaric, ibid. Invasion and defeat of the Ostrogoths, 
416. Are settled in Thrace, by Theodosius, ibid. Their 
hostile sentiments, 417, Revolt ol^ under Honorius, 
459. They ravage Greece, under the command of 
Alaric, 460. They invade Italy, 462. The sack of 
Rome by, 490. Death of Alaric, 494. Victories of 
Wallia in Spain, ibid. They are settled in Aquitain, 
495. See Gaul, and Theodoric. — Conquests of the Visi- 
goths in Gaul and Spain, 565. How tlie Goths tvere 
converted to the Christian religion, 579. 586. Reign ot 
Theodoric king of the Ostrogoths, 614. The Goths in 
Italy, extinguished, 710. 

Govenmicnt, civil, the origin of, 85. Principles of the 
government of the Roman empire, 11. Of the Scv-i 
thians, 396. 

Governors of provinces, under the emperors, their great 
power and influence, 232. 

Grasses, artifleial, introduction of, into Italy, 21. 

Gi'atian was the flrst emperor who refused the pontifical 
imbe, 316, note 172. Marries the princess Constantia, and 
succeeds to the empire, 393. Defeats the Alemanni in 
Gaul, 407. Invests Theodosius with the empire of the 
East, 412. His character and conduct, 418, His flight 
from Maximus, and death, 419, 420. Ovcrtlirew the 
ecclesiastical establishment of Paganism, 440. 

Greece, is ravaged by the Goths, 101. Is ovcr-nin by 
Alaric the Goth, 459, 460. Is reduced by the Turks, 
1183. 

Greek Church, origin and historv of the schism of, 1058, 
1150. 1159. 

Greek Empire. See Constantinople. 

Greek language, becomes a scientific language among 
the Romans, 15. Cimracter of the Greek language of 
Constantinople, 1152. When first taught in Italy, 1154. 
Greek learning, revival of, in Greece, 964. And in Italy, 
1153. 

Gregory the Great, pope, his pious presents to Recared 
king of *Spa3n, 587. Exhorts Theodelinda, queen of the 
Lombards, to propagate the Nicene faith, ibid. His 
enmity to the venerable buildings and learning of 
Rome, 754. His birth and early profession, ibid. His 
elevation to the pontificate, 755. Sends a mission to 
convert the Britons, ibid. Sanctifies the usurpation of 
the emperor Phocas, 766. His spiritual office, 755. And 
temporal government, 755, 756. 

Gregory II., pope, his epistles to Leo III. emperor of 
Constantinople, 838. Revolts against the Greek em- 
peror, 839. 

Gregory VIT., pope, his ambitious schemes, 854. His 
conte.st with the emperor Henry III., 998. His retreat 
to Salerno, ibid. 

Gregory, prcefect of Africa, history of him and his 
daughter, 914, 915. 

Gregory Naxianzen, his lamentation on the disgraceful 
discord among Christians, 314. Loads the memory of 
the emperor Julian with invective, 330. Censures Con- 
stantius for having spared his life, 334, note 28. Is 
presented to the wretched see of Sasima, by his Iriend 
archbishop Basil, 422. Flis mission to Constantinople, 
sf5zV/. Is placed on the archicpiscopal throne by Theo- 
dosius, 423. His resignation and character, 424, 425. 
Grumhaies, king of the Cliionites, attends Sapor king of 
Persia, in his invasion of Mesopotamia, 268. Loses his 
son at the siege of Amida, ibid. Returns home in 
grief, 269, 

Guardianship, how vested and exercised, according to 
the Roman civil laws, 732. 

Gvbaxes, king of Colchos, his alliance with Chosroes 
king of Persia, 693. Returns to his former connection 
with the emperor Justinian, ibid. Is treacherously 
killed, 695. 

Guelphs and Ghibelines, the parties of, in Italy, 1200. 
Guilt, the degrees of, in the penal laws of the Romans, 
739. 

Cuiscard, Robert, his birth and character, 991. Acquires 
-the dukedom of Apulia, 992, His Italian conquests, 
ibid. Besieges Durazzo, 995. Defeats the Greek em- 
peror Alexius there, 996, 997. Engages in the cause 
of pope Gregory VII., 998. His second expedition to 
Greece, and death, 999. 

Gmidamund, an Arian persecutor of his Catholic subjects, 
582. 

Gundohald, king of the Burgundians, Is reduced by Clovis 
king of the Franks, 592. Piis mode of justifying the 
judicial combat, 598. 

iGunpowder, the invention and use of, 1140. 

Gny of Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, his character, 1049, 

Is defeated and taken prisoner by Saladin, ibid. 

Gyarm, a small island in the JEgean Sea, an instance of 
its poverty, 61. 
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Hadrian, emperor, relinquishes the Eastern conquests c 
Trajaify S. Their characters coinpiired, His cha- 

racter contrasted W'ith that of Antoninus Pius, ibid. 
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Adopted by Trojan, 29. His several adoptions of suc- 
cessors, Founds the city of JElia Capitolina on 
Mount Sion, I 71 . Eeforms the laws of Rome in the 
perpetual edict, 719 

Hadrianupk^ battle of, between Constantine the Great 
and Liciuius, Itid, Js ineffectually besieged by the 
Goths, 411, Battle of, between the emperor Valens 
and the Goths, 40f*, 410. 

Mtiketn, calipii of the Saracens, assumes a divine charac- 
ter to siip])lant the Mahometan faitli, 1016, 1017. 
MamadaniicSt the Saracen dynasty of, in Mesopotamia, 

■■■■.946.' ' 

Eannibal^ review of the state of Rome when he besieged 
that city, 477. 

Eaymihaliamm, nephew of Constantine the Great, is 
dignified with the title of king, 247. Provinces as- 
signed to him for a kingdom, 248. Is cruelly destroyed 
by Constantius, 251. 

Ea})pinesSf instance how little it depends on power and 
magnificence, 935, 936. 

Eartnoxan^ the Persian satrap, his interview with the 
caliph Omar, 896. 

Earpies^ an ancient mythologic history, Le Clerc’s con- 
jecture concerning, 222, note 4. 

Earun al Rashid, caliph, his friendly correspondence with 
the emperor Charlemagne, 851. His wars with tlie 
Greek empire, 939. 

Eassan, the Saracen, conquers Carthage, 917. 

Ilawldngt the art and sport of, introduced into Italy bv 
the Lombards, 752. 

Eegiru^ the ffira of, hmv fixed, 879. 

the mother of Constantine, her parentage ascer- 
conveited to Christianity by her son, 

277,»fl'jfel0. j » 

Edena^ sister of the emj>eror Constantius, married to 
Julian, 264. Is reported to be deprived of children by 
tlie arts of the empress Eusebia, ibid. Her death, 320. 
BdiepoUs taken by the Saracens, 903. 

Bdi^ according to JIahomet, described, 873. 

Hellespont described, 223. 

Bdnetia, amount of its population in the time of Crnsar. 

o4, note 36. ’ 

Bejigisi, his arrival in Britain, with succours for Vorti- 

gern, against the Caledonians, 605. His establishment 
in ixent, oOo. 

JJpwttcon of the emperor Zeno, character of, 790. 

Menrp succ^ds his brother Baldwin emperor of Con- 
?{?9^T(§0^* ^^'9* His character and administration, 

^js contest with pope Gregory VIL, 
99 a fakes Rome, and sets up pope Clement III,, ibid, 
Henry Yl emj^xoic, conquers and piUages the island of 

« w'jcjiy^ iCXii. 

1/cm/im, count of Africo, retains that province in 
oMrence to Hpnorins, 4Sa His cruel rrkgc of the 

emperor of Constantinople, 807,808. 

Bemc/iuSy deposes the Eastern usurper Phocas, and is 
chosen ennieror, /t>7. Conquests of Chosroes II kinc 
ot Persia, / 68 , 769. ilis distressful situation 770 * Ac^ 
cepts an ignominious peace from CJiosroes, kS 
first expedition against tlie Persians, 771. HislecoJd 
Peisian expechtion, 773 . Strengthens himself by an 
L 774 ■Ria 


allianeo,3thth7f„V):-r77r®thw"S 

udion, //o. I.is treaty ot peace with Persia, 776. jkis 
triumph and pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 777 His" theo- 
logical enquiries, 704 '-"»///. nisinto- 

expedition against the Vandals 
the eunuch, instigates the emperor Valentinian 
l ath, 550. patrician Stius, 549. Pig 

J/eririof, character of his EibliolAe^ue Orientals, 893 , note 

unknown in the time of 

iiiV’es^r in religion, the origin of, traced. 172 Fjiint nP 
the Great, against, 291 ooq ‘ ct of 

SdS,^ ’hi* Conquests, 38a 

Berm^gild^ prince of Boetica, his marriage with 


Ilermogenes, master general of the cavalry, is killed fh 
the attempt to banisli Paul, bishop of Con.stautinople, 

Hero and Leander, the story of, by whom controverted 
_and defended, 223, nofe 16. 

Eerodes Atiicus^ his extraordinary fortune and mmiifi. 

cence, 17* IS. “ 

llerodian, his life of Alexander Severus, why preferable 

to that m the Augustan history, 60, rno/e 80 

Herodoius^his character of the Persian worship. 76 
Herub, of Gennany and Poland, their character. 619 
Edanoih the monk of Palestine, account of, 574 . 

bishop of Poitiers, his remarkable observations 
on the diversity of Christian doctrines, 299. His exno, 

sition of the term Horaoiousion, 300. * 

Hilari/^ pope, censures the emperor Anthemius for his 
tolerating principles, .m ua xui ms 

the Vandal king of Africa, his indulgence to 
his Catholic subjects displeases both the Arfans and 
Athanasians, 6 al, Is deposedby Gelimer, ibid. Is nut 
to uoatfi^ & 6 . . * 

Hindoos oi the East, not the disciples of Zoroaster, 9‘’4 
note 199. ■ "*” * 

Eindostan, conquest of, by Tamerlane, 1128. 

5 ^^ ^2^ Genseric king of the Vandals, 

History, the principal subjects of, 89, 90. 

Khan, conquests of, 1115. 

JMtjyvox, the justice of it enquired into, 1020 , 1021 . 
how commuted by the Salic laws, 597 

use pf that term at the council of 
tween S Homoiousion, the distinction be- 

Honaiu, war of, 880. 

Honoratm, archbishop of Milan, is, with his clergy 
dnven from his see by the Lombards, 746. 

Mmcma, princess, sister of the emperor Valentinian III 
her history, 541, 512. *’ 

Honorius, son of Theodosius the Great, is declared em. 
Vror ot the West, by his dying father, 438. IVIarS 
Maria, the daughter of Stilicho, 458. His character, 
invasion of Italy by 
Akiric, 463. His triumphant entry into Rome, 465, 
ADohshes the combats of gladiators, 465, 466. Fixes 
at Ravenna, 4()il Orders the death of 
htiiicho, 4j4. His impolitic measures and cruelty unite 
his barbarian soldiers against him under Alarm, 485 
PIis councils distracted by the eunuchs, 487. His abiect 
Alaric, 4S9. His last acts, and 
if ‘ J^eduction of Spain by 

^alli .1 die Goth, 503. Is suspected of incest with his 
His death, His persecution 
of the Donatists in Africa, 521. 

cityofCoa. 

Eorjnisdns, a fugitive Persian prince, in the court of the 
emperor Constantius, _ his remarks on the city of Rome?, 
352 35? Justory, and station under Jidian* 

king of Persia, his aeces. 

Horses ot Arabia, their peculiar qualities, 860. 

Bosyin, the son of Ali, his tragical death, S 8 S, 889. 
of the monks, 577. 

Hospitallers, knights, of St. John of Jerusalem, nonu- 
larity and character of the order of, 1039 . ' ^ 

Hostmamis, the minor son of tlie emperor Doeitis 
, elected emperor, under the guardianship of Galius* 

king of Burgundy, bis marriage with Marovia 
and expulsion trom Rome by Alberic, 854. * 

engages in the first crusade, 
lO-o. Is shipwrecked, and made Cciptixie bv the Greek 
omperor Alexis Comneims, 1029. His return 103A ^ 
nature, its natural propensities, 180 ’ 

^^mrata^rv of religion, the best com- 

SffHmLf.if polytheism of the ancients, 11 , note3 
His difiiculty, as to tiie extent of the Imoerik iviPiee 

977 . excited by their first approach to Europe^ 

Huniades, John, his exploits against the Turks 
Humienc, the son ot Genseric, king of tlie Vandals ner 

<^th 5 401 victories over the 

uxeir lung Attihi, oil/, iheiv invasion of Persia. , 7 f;' 
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529. The empire of, extinguished % the death of 

Attila, 548, 549. 

Huniing of wiki beasts, when a virtue, and when a vice, 
36. is the school of war, 395. 

Jlusbands and wives, Roman law concerning, 729. 

Hypniiat the female pliilosopher, murdered in the church 
at Alexandria, 782. 

jlypatiuSi sedition of, at Constantinople, 634. 

I and J 

Jncohftcs of the East, history of the sect of, 799, 800, 

James, St., his legendary exploits in Spain, 191. 

Janizaries, first institution of those troops, 1122. 

Iberian and Caspian gates of Mount Caucasus, distin, 
guished, 647. The Iberian gates occupied by Cabades 
king of Per.sia, 648. 

Idatius, his account of the misfortunes of Spain by an 
irruption of the barbarous nations, 499, SOO. 

Idolatry ascribed to the agency of dsemons, by the primi- 
tive Christians, 173. Derivation of the term, and its 
successive ai)pUcations, 316, note 174. 

Jero7i}, his extravagant representation of the devastation 
of Pannonia by the Goths, 411. His influence over the 
widow Paula, .575. 

Jernsalem, its situation, destrue^lon, and profanation, 
338, 339. Pilgrimages to, and curious relics preserved 
tliere, 339. Abortive attempts of the emperor Julian 
to rebuild the temple, 339, 340. A magnificent church 
erected there to the Virgin Mary by Justinian, 643. 
The ve.ssels of the temple brought from Africa to Con- 
stantinople by Belisarius, 660, 662. Is conquered by 
Cliosroes II. king of Persia, 768. Insurrection of the 


Egyptians, 1036. Is taken by the crusaders, J 037. Is 
erected into a kingdom under Godfrey of Bouillon, 1038. 
Succession of its Christian princes, 1049. Taken by, 
Saladin, 1050. Is pillageci by the Carizniians, 1055. 

Jerusalem, New, described according to the ideas of the 
primitive Christians, 176. 

Jesuits, Portuguese, persecute the Eastern Christians, 798. 
Their labours in, and expulsion from, Abvssinia, 804, 
805, ’ * 

Jeufs, an obscure, unsocial, obstinate race of men, 268. 
Review of their history, 169. Their religion the basis 
of Christianity, 169, 170. The i)romiscs of divine favour 
extended by Chri.stianity to all mankind, 170. The 
immortality of the .soul not inculcated in the law of 
Moses, 175, 176. Why there are no Hebrew Gospels 
extant, 189. Provoked the persecutions of the Roman 
emperors, 19.5. Those of a more liberal spirit adopted 
the theological system of Plato, 294. Their condition 
under the emperors Constantine and Constantins, 338. 
Abortive attempt of Julian to rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem, 339, 340. Miraculous conversion of a num- 
ber of, at Minorca, 449, note 84. Persecution of, in 
Spain, 587. Are persecuted by the Catholics in Italy, 
623. And by Cyril at Alexandria, 782. How plagued 
by the emperor Justinian, 792. Those in Arabia sub- 
dued by Mahomet, 878. Assist the Saracens in the 
reduction of Spain, 920. Massacres of, by the first 
crusaders, 1024. 

Jezdegerd, king of Persia, is said to be left guardian to 
Theodosius the Younger, by tJie emperor A rcadius, 513. 
His war with Theodosius, 516. 

Jgflmtn, the small island of, serves as a place of refuge 
f<»r Romans who fled from the sack of Rome by Alarie, 
492. 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, the Christian fortitude dis- 
played in his epistles, 207, 

Ikshidites, the Saracen tly nasty of, 9-16. 

Illustriovs, the title of, how limited in the times of Roman 
simplicity, and how extended when Constantinople 
became the seat of empire, 22^ 229. 

Illyricum, described, 9, 

Images, introduction of, into the Christian church, 833. 
The worship of, derived from Paganism, ibid. Are 
condemned by the council of Constantinople, 836. The 
adoration of, justified by pope Gregory 11., 838. And 
sanctified by the second council of Nice, 845, 846. The 
worship of, reluctantly admitted by the Franks, 846. 

Imperator, in the Roman history, explained, ‘Z4i, note 5. 
The Imperial prert)gatives, 25. The court, 26. The 
sense of this appellation altered by long use, 144. 

Incarnation, theological history of the doctrine of, 777, 
ct seq. 

Ificest, natural, and arbitrary, distinguished, 731. 

India, account of the Christians of St Thomas in, 798. 
Persecution of, by the Portuguese, ibid. 

Indictions, the memorable a&ra of, whence dated, 159, 
note 62. The name and use of, in the middle ages, 
whence derived, 240. 

Indulgences, in the Romish church, the nature of, ex- 
plained, 1021, 1022. 

Inguudis, i)riucc'ss of Austrasxa, is married to Hermcne. 


gild prince of Bcetica,and cruelly treated by his mother 
Goisvintha^ 586. 

Inheritance, paternal, subject toparcntal discretion among 
the Romans, 62. Tax on inheritances, ibid. The Roman 
law of, 733. Testamentary dispositions of property, 
734. The Voconian law, how evaded, "35. 

Injuries, review of the Roman laws for the redress of, 
736. 

Innocent III, pope, enjoyed the plenitude of papal power, 
971. 1053. 

Inquisition, the first erection of that tribunal, 971. 
histitutes of Justinian, an analysis of, 727. 

Interest of money, how regulated by the Roman law, 736. 
Joan, pope, the story of, fictitious, 853, note 132. 

John, principal secretary to the emperor Honorius, usurps 
the empire after his death, 518, 519. 

John, the almsgiver, archbishop of Alexandria, relieves 
the Jewish refugees when Jerusalem was taken by the 
Persians, 768. His extraordinary liberality of the 
church treasure, 802. 

John, bishop of Antioch, arrives at Ephesus after the 
meeting of the council, and, with his bishops, decides 
against Cyril, 785. Coalition betwreen him and Cyril, 
ibid. 

John, of Apri, patriarch of Constantinople, his pride, and 
confederacy against John Cantacuzene, 1105, 

John, of Brienne, emperor of Constantinople, 1082. 

John, of Cappadocia, praitorian prefect of the East, under 
the emperor Justinian, his character, 640. Is disgraced 
by the empress Theodora, and becomes a bishop, ibid. 
Opposes the African war, 652. His fraud in supplying 
tile army with bread, 654. 

John Comnenus, emperor of Constantinople, 826, 827. 
John Damascenus, 8t., his history, 837, 7iote 22. 

John of Lycopolis, the hermit, his character, and oracular 
promise to the emperor Theodosius the Great, 436. 
John, the Monophysite bishop of Asia, is employed by the 
emperor Justinian to root out Pagans and heretics, 802. 
John XII., pope, his flagitious character, 854. Degrada- 
tion of, ihM. 

John XXIII., pope, his profligate character, 1213. 

John, St. the Evangelist, reveals the true sense of Plato’s 
doctrine of the I/Ogos, 294. 

John the Sanguinary, seizes the Gothic treasures in 
Picenum, and obliges Vitiges to raise the siege of Rome, 
672,673. _ , 

John Zimisces, murders the Greek emperor Nicephorus, 
and succeeds him, 821. His Eastern victories, 947. 
Defeats Swatoslaus, czar of Russia, 982, 983. 

Iona, one of the Hebride islands, its ancient monastic 
eminence, 574. 

Jonas, renegade of Damascus, storj' of, 901, 902. _ ^ 

Jordati, character of his work, De Originibus Sclavicis, 

Joseph the Carizmian, governor of Berzem, kills the sultan 
Alp Arslan, 1012. 

Josephus, the mention of Jesus Christ in his history, a 
ibrgery, 201, note 36. His opinion, that Plato derived 
knowledge from the Jews, controverted, 293, mte 11. 
Jovia 7 i is elected emperor by the troops of Julian, on tlieir 
retreat from Assyria, S62. His treaty with Sapor king 
of Persia, 363. His death, 369. , . x. 

Joviaiis and Herculians, new bodies of guards instituted 
to supersede the pra-torian bands, 144. 

JbaiVwViw of Verona, his punishment by a Roman synod, 
for heresy, 462. . , , i 

Jminm reduces the Alemanm, who had invaded Gaul, 
3S0. Account of his revolt against the emperor Houo- 
rius in Germany, 498. 

Jovitts, pratorian proefect under the emperor Honorius, 
succeeds Olympius as his confidential minister, 487. 
His negotiations with Alaric obstructed, 488. Deserts 
Honorius; and goes over to Alaric, and the new em- 
peror Attains, 489. „ 

Irene, her marriage with the Greek emperor Deo, 812. 
Her ambition, and barbarity to her son Constantine, 
813. Restores images to public devotion, 845. ^ _ 

Ireland was first colonised from Scotland, 383. Derivation 
of the name of its tutelar saint, Patrick, 570, note 176. 
Isaac I., Comnenus, emperor of Constantinople, 823, 824- 
Isaac II., Angelas, emi>eror of Constantinople, 832. His 
character and reign, 1043. Is deposed by his brother 
Alexius, 1061. Is restored by the crusauers, 1069. His 
death, 1071. x. • 

Isaac, archbishop of Armenia, his apology for the vices of 
king Artasires, bl7. , _ 

Isauria, the rebellion there against the emperor Gallic- 
nu8,T06. „ 

Isaurians, reduction of, by the Eastern emperors, 645. 
Isidore, cardinal, his ill treatment in Russia, 1160. Re- 
ceives an act of union from the Greek clergy at Con- 
stantinople, 1175. 

Isocrates, his price for the tuition of his pupils, 649. 

Italy, state of, described, 8, 9. Revolt of the Goths, ;^9. 
ine dominion otV under Odoacer, succeeds the extinc- 
tion of the Western empire, 569. Its miserable state 
at tdiis sera, 572. Conversion of the Lombards of, to 
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the Nicene faith, 587. Is reduced bjr Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth, H17. His admiuistration, 6J8. Civil go- 
vernment of, according to tiie Roman law, by Theo- 
doric, 620. Its flourishing state at this time, 621, 622. 
How supplied with silk from China, 635. History of 
Amalasontha queen of Italy, 663. Invasion of, by 
Belisarius, 664. Siege of Rome by the Goths, 668. 
Invasion of Italy by the Franks, 674. Expedition of 
the euuucli Narses, 706. Invasion of, by the Franks 
and Alemanni, 709. Government of, under the exarchs 
of Ravenna, 710. Conquests of Aiboin king of the 
Lombards in, 745, 746. Distress of, 749. How divided 
between the Lombards and the exarchs of Ravenna, 
750. Growth of the papal power in, 837, 838. Revolt of, 
against the Greek emperors, 839. The exarchate or 
Ravenna granted to the pope, 844. Extent of the 
dominions of Charlemagne there, 850. The power of 
the German Caisars destroyed by the rise of the com- 
mercial cities there, 855. Conflict of the Saracens, 
I.atins, and Greeks in, 985, Factions of the Guelphs 
and Ghibelines, 1200. Revival of Greek learning in, 
1153. Authors consulted for the history of, 1217, note 
98* ■ ■ 

Juhiltr^ popish, a revival of the secular games, 73, note 
f)6. 1198. The return of, accelerated, 1198. 

Jude, St,, examination of his grandsons before the tribu- 
nal of the procurator of Jud«»a, 202. 

Judgments of God, in the Salic laws, how determined, 
599. 

JudgmcTits, popular, of the Romans, displayed, 740. 

Julm Domna, wife of the emperor .Severus, her character, 
48. Her death, 54, 

Julian, the nephew of Constantine the Great, his educa- 
tion, 26f.). His dangerous situation on the death of hia 
brother Gallus, 263,' Is sent to Athens, where he culti- 
vates philosophy, ibid. Is recalled by Constantius, ibid. 
Is investetl with the title of Caesar, 264. Is appointed 
to the government of Gaul, 270. His first campaign, 

271. Second campaign, 271, 272. Battle of Strasburg, 

272. Reduces the Franks at Toxandria, 273. His three 
expeditions beyond the lliiine, 274. Restores the cities 
of Gaul, ibid.. His civil administration, 275. His ac- 
count of the theological calamities of the empire under 
Constantius, 313, Constantius grows jealous of him, 
316. The Gaulish legions are ordered into the East, 
317- Is saluted emperor by the troops, 318. His 
embassy and epistle to Constantius, 319. His fourth 
and fifth exjieditions beyond the Rhine, 320. Declares 
war against ConstaiitiusJ and abjures the Christian re- 
ligion, 321, His march from the Rhine into Iliyricum, 
323. Enters Sirmium, ibid. Publishes apologies for 
bis conduct, S23. His triumphant entry into Constan- 
tinople on the death of Constantius, 324. His private 
life and civil government, 324, 325. His reformations 
in the Imperial palace, 325. Becomes a sloven to avoid 
foppery, 326. Erects a tribunal for the trial of the evil 
ministers of Constantius, 327. Dismisses the spies and 
informers employed by his predecessors, zbkl His love 
of free Join and the republic, 328. His kindness to the 
Grecian edits, ibid. His abilities as an orator, 329. 
And as a judge, iVIiifV/. His character, Flis apos- 
tasy accountetl ibr, 539. Adopts the Fagan mythology, 
331, His theological system, 332. His initiation into 
the Eleus-jjsian mysteries, and his fanaticisna, 333. His 
hypocritical duplicity, 334. Writes a vindication of his 
apo>tasy, ibid. His edict for a general toleration, 335. 
Hii Pagan superstitious zeal, t’b/d. His circular letters 
for the reformation of the Pagan religion, 336. His 
’industry in gaining proselytes. 337. His address to the 
Jew's, ibid. History of In's attempt to rebuild the temple 
at Jeru.salem, 339, 340. Transfers the revenues of the 
Christian church to the heathen priests, 341. Prohibits 
Ciiristian schools, ibid. Obliges the Christians to rein- 
state the Pagan temples, 342. Rostore.9 the sacred grove 
and temple of Daphne, 343. Punishes the Christians of 
Antioch for burning that temple, 344. His treatment 
of the cities of Edcssa and Alexandria, 345. Banishes 
Athanasius, 346. F'he philosophical fable of his Ciesars, 
delineated, 347, 348. Meditates the conquest of Persia, 
548, Popular discontents during his residence at 
Antioch, 349, Occasion of writing his Misapogon, S5Q. 
His march to the Euphrates, 352. He enters the 
Fensian territories, ibid. Invades Assyria, 354. His 
personal conduct in this enterprise, 555. His address 
to his discontented troops, 356. His successful passage 
over the Tigris, 357. Burns his fleet, 358. His retreat 
and distress, 360. His death, 361. Reflections on his 
death and funeral, 366, 367. 

Julian, count, offers to betray Spain into the hands of 
the Arabs, 921. His advice to the victorious Turks. 

m ' 

Julian, the papal legate, exhorts Ladislaus, king of Hun- 
gary and Poland, to breach of fliith with the Turks, 
1162, His death and character, 1164. 

Julhts, master-general of the troops in the Eastern em- 
pire, ^acerts a general massacre of the Gothic youth 
th Asia, 412, . . • 


Jurisprudence, Roman, a review of, 716, Was polished 
by Grecian philosophy, 732. Abuses of, 741. 

Justin the Elder, his military promotion, 627. His eleva- 
tion to the empire, and character, His death, 
628. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Justin IX., emperor, succeeds his uncle Justinian, 742, 
His firm behaviour to the ambassadors of the Avars, 
743. His abdication, and investiture of Tiberius, as his 
successor, 747, 74S. His death, 748, 

Justin Martyr, his decision in the case of the Ebionites, 
171. His extravagant account of the progress of 
Christianity, 192. Occasion of his own conversion, 
193. 

Justina, the popular story of her marriage with the em- 
peror Valentinian examined, 392. Her infant son Va« 
lentinian 11, invested with the Imperial ensigms, on the 
death of his father, 393. Her contest with Ambrose 
archbishop of Milan, 427. Flies from the invasion of 
Maximus v?ith her son, 429. 

Justinian, emperor of the East, his birth and promotion, 
626,627. His orthodoxy, 627, 628. Is invested with the 
diadem by his uncle Justin, 628. Marries Theodora, 630. 
Patronises the blue faction of the circus, 633. State of 
agriculture and manufacture in his provinces, 635. In- 
troduces the culture of the silk-worm, and manufacture 
of silk, into Greece, 637. State of his revenue, 638. 
His avarice and profusion, ibid. Taxes and monopolies, 
639. His ministers, 640. His public buildings, 641. 
Founds the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
ibid. His other public works, 643. His European for- 
tifications, 644. Flis Asiatic fortifications, 645, G4t). 
He suppresses the schools of Athens, 049. And the 
consular dignity, 650. I*urohases a peace from the 
Persians, 651. Undertakes to restore Hikleric king of 
Carthage, 651. Reduction of Alrica, 658. Fiis instruc- 
tions for the government of Africa, 659. Flis acquisi- 
tions in Spain, 663. Flis deceitful negotiations in Italy, 
ibid. Weakness of his empire, 679. Receives an em- 
bassy from the Avars, 68-4. And from the Turk.s, 684, 
685.’ Persian war, 689, 690. His negotiations with 
Chosroes, 695. His alliance with the Abyssinians, 697. 
Neglects the Italian war under Belisarius, 701. Settles 
the government of Italy under the exarch of Ravenna, 
710. Di-sgrace and death of BeUsariins, 712. His death 
and character, 712, 713. Comets and calamities in his 
reign, 713. His Code, Pandects, and Institutes, 716— 
742. His theological character and government, "91. 
Flis persecuting spirit, 792. His orthodoxy, 793. Died 
a heretic, 794. 

Justmian II., emperor of Constantinople, 809, 810. 

Justiman, the son of Gennanus, his conspiracy, with the 
empress Sophia, and successes against the Persians, 
74S,- 

Juvenal, his remarks on the crowded state of the inhabit- 
ants of Rome, 484. 
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KMn, import of this title in the northern parts of Asia^, 
3f‘6. Privileges of tiie Tartar khans, 396, 397. 

A7«g, the title of, conferred by Constantine the Great on 
his nephew Flannibalianiis, 247. 

Khidrcd, degrees of, according to the Roman civil law, 
I So. 

Knighthood, how originally conferred, and its obligations, 
1026,1027. 

Koran of Mahomet, account and character of the, 870. 

Koreish, the tribe of, acquire the custody of the Caaba at 
Mecca, S65. Pedigree of Mahomet,” 867. They ojj- 
pose his pretensions to a prophetical character, 874. 
Flight of Mahomet, 875. Battle of Beder, 877. Battle 
of Ohud, 878. Mecca surrendered to Mahomet, 879. 

A L 

Laharum, or standard of the cross, in the army of Con- 
stantine the Great, described, 280, 281. 

Labeo, the civilian, his diligence in business and compo- 
sition, 722. His professional character, 723, 

Laconia, account of the freemen of, 952. 

Lactantius, difficulties in ascertaining the date of his Di- 
vine Institutions, 276, note 1. Flis flattering preilictiou 
of the influence of Christianity among mankind, 278. 
Inculcates the divine right of Constantine to the em- 
pire, 279. 

Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Zhfland, leads an army 
against the Turks, 1162. His brcadi of faith with 
them, 1163. His death, ibid. 

Ladislaus, king of Naples, harasses Romo during the 
schism of the papacy, 12lk 

Lictus, praetorian prasfect, conspires the death of Com- 
rnodus, and confers the empire on Pertinax, 37. 

Laity, when first distinguished from the clergy, 185. 

Lampadim, a Roman senator, boldly condemns the 
treaty with Alaric the Goth, 473, 
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Lance^ Ilohj> narrative of the miraculous discovery of, 
3035. 

tand^ how assessed by the Koman emperors, 2^10. How 
divided by the barbarians, 5iE Allodial, and Salic, 
distinguished, 'thld. Of Italy, how partitioned by 

Thcodoric the Ostrogoth, d 18. 

Laodicca, its ancient splendour, 39. 

hascaris, Theodore, establishes an empire at Nice, 1077. 
His charaetev, lOLK). 

Zttscaris, 'Theodore 11. his character, 1091, 

Lascaris, Jaimsy tlie Orcek grammarian, his character, 

im. 

Zathi Cfmrch, occasion of its separation from the Greek 
church, 1057, 1058. Corruption and schism of, 1146, 
1147. llc-uiiion of, with the Greek church, H51. The 
subsequent Greek schism, 3159. 

Zatni LangiiagCt oblivion of, 9G3. 

Luthan, the right of, explained, 14. 

LaurtXi in monkish history, explained, 578. 

Law, review of the profession of, under the emperors, 233. 

Laws of Kume, review of, 716. Those of the kings, 717. 
Of the twelve tables, ibid. Of the people, 718. Decrees 
of the st'nate, and edicts of the prajtors, 719. Constitu- 
tions of the emperor. s, ibid. Their rescripts, 720. The 
throe coties of, ibid. I'lio forms of, 720, 721. Succession 
of civil lawyers, 721. Heforinatiou ot\ by Justinian, 
723. Abolition and revival of the penal laws, 738, 
Laws of the barbarians, 596 — 600. Of the Visigoths in 
Spain, 604. 

L(i%!\ the tribe of, in Colchos, account of, 693. 

Le Clerc, character of his ecclesiastical history, 777, 

Legacies and inheritances taxed by Augustus, 62. How 
regulated by tlm llotnan law, 734. 

Legion, in the Komau army inulor the emperors, con- 
stitution of, 4. Tlieir discipline, ibid. Kxercises, 5. 
Anns, ibid. General distribution of the legions, 7. 
The size of, rcduceii by Constantine the Gi'oatj 235, 

Leo of Thrace is made emperor of the East, by his master 
Aspar, 562. Was the iivst Christian potentate who was 
crowned by a priest, ibid. Confers the empire of the 
West on Anthemius, ibid. His armament against the 
Vandals in Africa, 563, 5G4. Murders Aspar and his 
sons, 615. 

Lee HI., emperor of Constantinople, 811. His edicts 
again&t images in churches, ibid. Revolt of Italy, S39. 

Leo IV., emperor ofConstantiuople, 812. 

l.eo V., emperor of Constantinople, 814. 

Lea V 1., the philoso])her, emperor of Constantinople, 818. 
Extinguishes the power of the senate, 958. 

Leo, IJisitop of Rome, hi.s character, and embassy from 
Valeutinian III. to Attila king of the Huns, o-iH. In- 
tercedes with Genseric king of the Vandals for cle- 
mency to the city of Rome, 552. Calls the council of 
Chrdeedon, 78S. 

Leo III, pope, his miraculous recovery from the assault 
of assassins, 847. Crowns Charlemagne emperor of the 
Romans, 8^18. 

Leo IV,, pope, his reign, 941. Founds the Leonine city, 
942. 

Leo IX., pope, his expedition against the Normans of 
Apulia, 990. His treaty with tliein, ibid. 

Leo, archbishop of Thessalonica, one of the restorers of 
Greek learning, 964. 

Leo, general of the East, under the emperor Arcadius, 
his character, .508. 

Leo Pllatus, first Greek professor at Florence, and in the 
West, his character, 508. 

Leo, the Jew proselyte, history of his family, 1199. 

Leonas, the qusestor, his embassy from Constantins to 
Julian, 321. 

Leoume city at Rome founded, 942. 

Leontius is taken from prison, and chosen emperor of 
Constiintinople, on the deposition of Justinian 1 1., 809. 

Leovigiid, Gothic king of Spain, his character, 585, 586. 
Revolt and death of his son Hermcnegild, 586. 

Letters, a knowledge of, the test of civilisation in a 
people, 82. 

Lewis the Pious, emperor of the Romans, 851. 

Lewis II., emperor of the Romans, 851. His epistle to 
the Greek emperor, Basil 3., 985. 

JJbanius, his account of the private life of the emperor 
Julian, 325. And of his divine visions, 333. Applauds 
the dissimulation of Julian, 334. His character, 350. 
His eulogium on the emperor Valens, 410. 

Liberi'us, bishop of Rome, is banished by the emperor 
Constantius, for refusing to concur in deposing Atha- 
nasius, 308. 

Liberty, public, the only sure guardians of, against an 
aspiring prince, 23. 

Licinius is inve.sted with the purple by tlio emperor 
Galerius, 354. Elis alUanco with Constantine the 
Great, 161, Defeats Maximin, 161, 162. Elis cruelty, 
162. Is defeated by Constantine at Cibalis, 163. And 
at Mardia, 164. l%ace concluded with Constantine, 
ibid. Second civil vrar with Constantine, 165, 166. His 
hnmiliatiot), and death, 167, I'kite of his son, 246. 
Concurred vvUh Constantine in laiblishiug the euitt of 
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Mnan, ^7. Violated this engagement by oppressing 
Christians, 279. Csecilius’s account of Ins vision, 

Lieuiemnf, Imperial, his office and rank, 24. 

Lightning, superstition of the Romans with reference to 
persons and places .struck with, 129. 

Limigantes, Samiatiaii slaves, expel their masters, and 
usurp possession of their country, 254. Extinction of, 
by Constantius, 266, 267. 

Literature, revival of, in Italy, 1153. Ancient, use and 
abuse of, 1157, 1158. 

Lithuania, its late conversion to Christianity, 9S4. 

Liforzus, count, is defeated and taken captive in Gaul by 
Theodoric, 539, 540. 

Lnitprand, king of the Lombards, attacks the city of 
Rome, S4I. 

Lhttprand, bishop of Cremona, ambassador to Constan- 
tinople, ceremony of his audience with the emperor, 
950,956. 

Logos, Plato’s doctrine of, 2S4. Is expounded by St. John 
the Evangelist, ibid. Athanasius confesses himself 
unable to comprehend it, 295. Controversies on the 
eternity of, 296, 297. 

Log^thete, Great, his ofGce under the Greek emperors, 

Lotnhardy, ancient, described, 8. Conquest of, by Charle- 
magne, 842. 

Lombards, derivation of their name, and review of their 
history, 680. Their conversion to Christianity, 587. 
Are employed by the emperor Justinian to check the 


kingdom, 751. Language and manners of the Lom- 
bards, ibid. Dress and marriage, 752. Government 
and laws, 752, 75.3. 

Longimis, his representation of the degeneracy of his 
age, 22. Is put to death by Aurelian, 317. is sent to 
supersede Nanses, as exarch of Ravenna, 745. Receives 
Rosamond, the fugitive queen of the Lombards, 747. 

Lotkaire I., emperor of the Romans, 851. 

Lozfis VII, of E'rance is rescued from the treachery of the 
Greeks by Roger, king of Sicily, 1001. Undertakes 
the second crusade, 1042. His disastrous expedition, 
l(i‘44. 

Louis IX. of France, his crusades to the EToly Land, 1055. 
Elis captivity in Egypt, and deatli, 1056. Procured a 
valuable stock of relics from Constantinople, 1083. 

Lucian, the severity of his satire against the heathen 
mythology accounted for, 12. 

Ltician, count of the East, under the emperor Arcadius, 
his cruel treatment by the prmfect Ru turns, 452. 

Lucian, presbyter of Jerusalem, his miraculous discovery 
of the body of St. Stephen, the first Ciiristian martyr, 
448. 

Lucilian, governor of Illyricum, is surprised, and kindly 
treated by Julian, 322. His death, 369. 

LucUta, sister of the emperor Cominodus, her attempt to 
get him assassinated, 33. 

iMcius II. and III., popes, their disastrous reigns, IFS. 

Lucrinc lake described, with its late tiestruction, 481, note 

■ 40. 

Luczdlan vRla in Campania, its description and history, 
571. . 

Liipcrcalia, the feast of, described, and continued under 
the Christian emperors, 5G3. 

Lvpicinus, the Roman governor of Thrace, oppresses the 
Gothic emigrants there, 404. Rashly provokes them to 
hostilities, 405. Is defeated by them, zbid. 

Lustral contribution in the Roman empire, e.xplained, 
"242. ■ 

Luther, lifariin, his character, as a reformer, 972. 

Luxury, the only means of correcting the unequal dis- 
tribution of property, 21. Its progress in the Roman 
empire, ibid. Of the Greek emperors, 953. 

Lygiazzs, a formidable German nation, account of, 125. 

Hyons, battle of, between the competitors Severus and 
Albinus,45. 

M 

Macedonia, state of, in the age of the Antonines, 9. 

Macedorzius, the Arian bishop of Constantinople, his con- 
tests with his competitor Paul, 312. Fatal consequences 
on his removing the body of the emperor Constantino 
to the church of St. Acacius, ibid. Elis cruel perse- 
cutions of the Catholics and Novatians, 313. His exile, 
.'791. ■ 

Maerianm, prtetorian prsefect under the emperor Vale- 
rian, his character, 102. 

Mam'Umm, a prince of the Alemanni, his steady alliance 
with the eroperor Valeutinian, 381. 

Macrinus, his succession to the empire predicted by an 
African, ,52. Accelerates the completion of the pro- 

t ’ ecy, iUd. His reign, 53. Deleatcd by Elngahaku?, 
His death, Purchases a peace witii Parthia,78, 
Madayn, the capital of Persia, sacketi by the Saracens, S94. 
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2ticBnmus of Palmyra assassinates bis uncle Odenathus, 

' 115. . „ 

M&'sia. its situation, 9. , , . ^ 

Mttiiu tbe worship of, in Persia, reformed by Artaxerxes, 
76. Abridgment of the Persian theology, tdtd. Sim- 
plicity of their worship, 76. Ceremonies and moral 
precepts, Their power, fdfd. Spirit of persecu- 
to,77. Their fall, 

Magic, severe prosecution of persons for the crime of, at 
Rome and Antioch, 373. 

Magi$tratc.-<, Imperial, power of, 2o, 26. 

Magaentius assumes the empire in Craul, 2oo. Sends an 
embassy to Constantius, 256. Makes war against Con- 
stantius, 257. Is defeated at tiie battle of Mursa, ibid. 
Kills himself, 259. 

Mahmud, the (razuevide, his twelve expeditions intoHin- 
do.stan, IhPd His character, ihid. 

Mahomet, the prophet, his embassy to Chosroes II. king 
of Persia, 76U. Pits genealogy, birth, and education, 
86i), PI:s person and character, 867. Assumes his pro- 
phetical mission, 3(38, 869. Inculcated the unity of 
God 868. HiS reverential mention of Jesus Christ, 
S69.’ His Koran, 870. His miracles, 871. His pre- 
cepts, ibid. PI is hell, and jiaradise, 872, 873. The best 
authorities for his history, 873, note 111. Converts his 
own family, 873. Preaches publicly at Mecca, 8/4. Es- 
capes from the Koreishitea tliefe, 875. Is received as 
prince of Medina, ihid. His regal dignity, and sacer- 
dotal office, 876. Declares %var against Infidels, ibid. 
Battle of Beder, 877. Battle of Ohud, 878. Subdues 
the Jews of Arabia, ibid. Submission of Mecca to him, 
879. He conquers Arabia, 880. First war against the 
Romans, 881. His sickness and death, 882. His cha- 
racter, 883. His private life, ibid. His wives, 884. 
His children, 885. His posterity, 889. Remarks on the 
great spread and permanency of his religion, 890. 
the son of Bajaz^t, his reign, 1137. 

Mahomet II., sultan of the Turks, his character, 1168. 
His reign, 1169. Indications of his hostile intentions 
against tlse Greeks, ibid. He besieges Constantinople, 
1,172. 1174, Takes the city by storm, 1179. Kis entry 
into the city, 1180. Makes it his capital, 1182. His 
death, 1185. 

Mahometism, by what means propagated, 924. Toleration 
of Christianity under, 923, ^24 
Majorian, his history, character, and elevation to the 
Western empire, 556. His epistle to the senate, 556, 
557. His salutary laws, 557. His preparations to in- 
vade Africa, 559, His deet destroyed by Genseric, 

His death, 560. 

Malaterra, hi.>j character of the Nonnans, 989. 

Malek Siuih, sultan of the Turks, his prosperous reign, 
1013, Reforms the Eastern calendar, ibid. His death, 

iWd 

MuUius Tlicodorus, the great civil honours to which he 

attained, 23,3. mte 121, 

MuMahth's, their origin and character, 1056. Their 
establishment in Egypt, ibid. 

Mameea, muiher of tfie young emperor Alexander Seve- 
rus, acts as regent of the empire, 57. Is put to death 
with him, (il Her <*ont‘erence with Origen, 210. 
3Iamgu, an Armenian noble, his history, 139. 

Man, the only animal that can accommodate himself to all 
ehmates, 82, note 11. 

Mancipium, in th.e Roman law, explained, 733. 

Ma nidueaus are devote.! to deaih, by tlie edict of Theodo- 
sius against heretics, 425. 

Manuel Camnenm, emperor of Constantinople, 827, 828. 
He repulses the Norman.s, 1092. But fails in his scheme 
of subduing the Western empire, J002, 1003. His ill- 
treatment of the crusaders, 1013, 1044. 

Miiogamalcha, a city of Assyria, reduced and destroyed 
by tlie emperor Julian, 355, 

Marble, the four species of, most esteemed by the Romans, 
67, note 16, 

Marcellmus, count of the sacred largesses under the 
emperor Constans in Gaul, assists the usurpation of 
Magnentius, 255. His embassy to Constantius, 256. 
Was killed in the battle of Mursa, 2.59. 

Marcellinus, his revolt iu Dalmatia, and character, 560. 
Joins the emperor AntJiemius, and expels the Vandals 
from Sardinia, 564. His death, 665. 

Marcellinus, son of the prtefect Maximin, his treacherous 
murder of GaliinLus king of the Quadi, 391. 

MarcelltiS, the centurmn, martyred for desertion, 213. 
Marcellus, bishop of Rome, exiled to restore peace to the 
city, 217. 

Marcellus, bishop of Apamea in Syria, loses his life in 
destroying the Fagan temples, 442, 443. 

March, order of, in tbe Roman armies, 7. 

Marcia, the concubine of the emperor Commodtis, a 
patroness of the Christians, 209. 

Marcian, senator of Constantinople, marries the empress 
Pulcheriajand is acknowledged emperor, 537. His tem- 
perate refusal of the demands of Attila the Hun, 538. 
MardampoUs, the city of, taken by the Goths, .93. 
Uitrmmnni are subdued and punished by Marcus Anto- 


nins, 89. Alliance made with, by the emperor Gal. 
lien us, 98. 

Marcus elected bishop of the Nazarenes, 171. 

Mardia, battle of, between Constantine the Great and 
Licinius, 164. 

Margns, battle of, between Diocletian and Carinus, 132. 

Margus, bishop of, betrays his episcopal city into the 
hands of the Huns, .529. 

Maria, daughter of Eudasmon of Carthage, her remark- 
able adventures, 525. 

Mariana, his account of the misfortunes of Spain, by an 
irruption of the barbarous nations, 49.9, .500. 

Marhius, a subaltern officer, chosen emperor by the 
legions of Mtesia, 90. 

Markis the armourer, a candidate for the purple among 
the competitors against Gallienus, his character, 104. 

Mar!:, bishop of Arctliusa, is cruelly treated by the em- 
peror Julian, 342. 

Marmga, engagement there between the emperor Julian 
and Sapor king of Persia, 360. 

Maronites of tbe East, character and history of, SOO. 

Maroxia, a Roman prostitute, the mother, grandmother, 
and great-grandmother, of three popes, 853. 

Marriage, regulations of, by the Homan laws, 729. Of 
Roman citizens with strangers, proscribed by their juris- 
prudence, 731. Of the Greek emperors, how regulated, 
957. 

Martel, Charles, duke of the Franks, his character, 931. 
His politic conduct on the Saracen invasion of France, 
932. Defeats the Saracens, ibid. Why he was con- 
signed over to hell flames by the clergy, 933. 

Martin, bishop of Tours, destroys the idols and Pagan 
temples in Gaul, 442. His monkish institutions there, 

. .574. 

Martina marries her uncle, the emperor Pleraclius, 807. 
Endeavours to share the Imperial dignity with her sons, 
ibid. Her fate, SOS. 

Martinianvs receives the title of Cmsar from the emperor 
Licinius, 167.* 

Martyrs, primitive, inconsiderable number of, 205. 220. 
The several inducements to martyrdom, 207. Three 
methods of escaping it, 208. Marks by which learned 
Catholics distinguish the relics of the martyrs, 205, 
note 73. The worship of, and their relics, introduced, 
447.449. 

Virgin, her immaculate conception, borrowed from 
the Koran, 869. 

Mascezel, the persecuted brother of Gildo the Moor, takes 
refuge in the Imperial court of Honor ius, 457. Is in- 
trusted with troops to reduce Gildo, ibid. Defeats him, 
457, 458. His suspiciou.s death, 458. 

Master of the offices, under Constantine the Great, his 
functions, £37. 

Maiernus, his revolt and conspiracy against the emperor 
Comm od us, 34. 

Matikeu', St., his Gospel originally composed in Hebrew, 
189, note 152. 778, note B. 

Maurice, his birth, character, and promotion to the 
Eastern empire, 749. Restores Chosroes II. king of 
Persia, 760, 761. His war against the Avars, 76,3. 
State of his armies, 764. His abdication and death, 
765, 766. 

Mauritania, ancient, its situation and extent, 10. Cha- 
racter of the native Moors of, 521. 

Maxeiitius, the son of Maximian, declared emperor at 
Rome, 153. His tyranny in Italy and Africa, 156. 
The military force h'e had to oppose Constantine, 157, 
158. His defeat and death, 160. His politic humanity 
to the Christians, 210. 

Maxknian, associate in the empire with Diocletian, hi.s 
character, 133. Triumphs with Diocletian, 143. Holds 
his court at Milan, ibid. Abdicates the empire along 
with Diocletian, 146. He resumes the purple, 153. 
Reduces Severus, and puts him to death, iUd. Kis 
second resignation, and unfortunate end, 155. His 
aversion to the Christians accounted for, 213. 

Maximilianus, the African, a Christian martyr, 213. 

Maximin, his birth, fortune, and elevation to the empire 
of Rome, 64, 65. Hi.s tyranny and oppression, 65, 66. 
Events of his reign, 66 — ^70. His murder, and character, 
71. Why deemed a persecutor of the Christian.s, 210. 

Maximin is declared Cae.sar, on the abdication of Diocle- 
tian, 150. Obtains the rank of Augustus from Galerius. 
155. Plis defeat and death, 161, 162. Renewed the 
persecution of the Christians after the toleration granted 
by Galerius, 219. 

Maximin, the cruel minister of the emperor Valentinian, 
promoted to the prefecture of Gaul, 375. 

Maximin, his embassy from Theodosius the Younger, to 
Attila king of the Huns, 533. 

Maximus and Balbinus elected joint emperors by the 
senate, on the deaths of the two Gordians, 68. Their 
characters, 69. And massacre, 71, 72. 

Maximus, his character and revolt in Britain, 419. His 
treaty with the emperor Theodosius, 420- Persecutes 
the Priscillianist.s 425, 426. His invasion of Italy, 429. 
His defeat and death, 430. 
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MttsimuSi the Pag:an preceptor of the emperor Juliati, 
initiates him into tiie Eleusiuian mysteries, 3;J3, Is 
honourably invited to Constantinople by his Imperial 
pupil, 337. Is corrupted by his rc.sidence at court, 

MaximtiSj Petronius, his wife ravished by Valentiniau III. 
emperor of tlie West, fiul). His character, and elevation 
to th(! empire, 531. Death, 552. 

Meboiic.^ the Persian general, ungratefully treated by 
Chosroes, GSii, 

Mecca, its situation and description, 860. The Caaba, or 
temple of, 865. Its deliverance from Abrahah, 867. 
Tlio doctrine of Mahomet oi^posed there, 874. His 
escape from, 87.5. TI»e city of, surrendered to Mahomet, 
879. Is pillaged by A1)U Taller, 945. 

MediciSf Cosmo and Lorenzo de, characters of, 1157. 

Medina, reception of Mahomet there, on his flight from 
Mecca, 875. 

Mediterranean Sea, and its islands, notice of, 10, II. 

Mcgitlesla, the festival of, at Rome, described, S4, 
jiote ik 

Metetians, an Egyptian sect, persecuted by Athanasius, 
3iH'. 

Mdiiene, battle of, between the Eastern emperor Tiberius 
and Chosi'oes king of Persia, 757. 

Melti, citizen of Bari, invites the Normans into Italy, 989. 

Memphis, its situation, and reduction by the Saracens, 909. 

Mcrf;?.f/>.(gmAkiiigs of the Franks in Gaul, origin otl, 540- 
Tlunr domain ami benefices, 59.9. 

Mervan, caliph of the Saracens, and the last of the house 
of Ommiyah, his defeat and death, 934. 

Mesopotamfa, invasion of, by Sapor, 268. And by the 
emperor Julian, 352. Described by Xenophon, 353. 

Messnla, Valerius, the first priafect of Rome, his high 
character, 231, note 104. 

Messiah, under what cliaracter he w’as expected by the 
Jews, no. His birthday, how fixed by the Romans, 
321, note 22. 

Metals and money, their operation in improving the 
human mind, 83. 

Metfllus Nuraidicus, the censor, his invective against 
women, 57, note 64. 

Melius Falcon'ms, his speech to the emperor Tacitus in 
the senate on his election, 121. 

Meirophimes of Cyzicus, is made patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, IIGO. 

Metz, cruel treatment of, by AttUa king of the Pluns, 
.542. 

Michael I., Rhangabc, emperor of Constantinople, 814. 

Michael II., tiie Stammerer, emperur of Constautinoide, 

Mkhaci in., emperor of Constantinople, 816. Is defeated 
by the Paulicians, 969. 

Michael IV,, the Taphlagonian, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, 822. 

Michael V., Calaphates, emperor of Constantinople, 823. 

Michael VI., Stratioticus, emperor of Constantinople, 823. 

VII., Parapinaces, emperor of Constantinople, 

■ m..' ■ 

Milan, how the Imperial court of the Western empire 
came to be transferred from Rome to that city, 143. 
F'amous edict of Constantine the Great in favour of the 
Christians, published there, 277. St. Ambrose elected 
archbishop of that city, 426, 427. Tumu’ts occasioned 
by his refusing a church for the Avian worship of the 
empress Justina and her son, 427. Revolt of, to Justi. 
nian, 672. Is taken and destroyed by the Burgundians, 
674. Is again destroyed by Frederic I,, S5G. 

Military Force, its strength and efficacy dependant on a 
due proportion to the number of the people, 39, 40. 

Military Establishment of the Roman empire, in the age 
of the Antonines, 4—7. 

Military Officers of the Roman empire at the time of 
Constantine the Great, a review of, 233, 234. 

Millennium, the doctrine of, explained, 176, 

Mmgrelia. See Cotchos. 

Minority, two distinctions of, in the Roman law, 454, 
note 26. 

Miracles, those of Christ and his apostles, escaped the 
notice of the heathen philosophers and historians, 194. 
Account of those wrought by the body of St. Stephen, 

' 448. Ofthe monks, 579. 

Miraculous powers of the primitive church, an enquiry 
into, 178, 179. 

Misitkeus, chief minister and father-in-law of the third 
Gordian, his character, 72. 

Misopogon of the emperor Julian, on what occasion 
written, 350. ^ 

Missormm, or great golden dish of Adolphus king of the 
Visigoths, history of, 496. 

Moatoiyak, assumes the title of caliph, and makes war 
against Ali, 887. His character and reign, 888. Lays 
siege to Constantinople, 927. 

Modar, prince of the Amali, seduced by the emperor 
Theodosius, turns his arms against his own country- 
men, 415. 

Moguls, primitive, their method of treating their con- 
quered enemies, 531. Reign and conquests of Zingis, 


till. Conquests of his successors, 1114—1117. See 
7'mnerlane. 

M^untiacum, the city of, surprised by the Alemanni, 

Mokawkas, the Egyptian, his treaty with the Saracen 
Amrou, 910. 

Moiuarchy defined, 23. Hereditary, ridiculous in theorv, 
but salutary in fact, 63, 64. The peculiar objects of 
cruelty and of avarice under, 239. 

Monastic institutions, the seeds of, sown by the primitive 
Christians, 181. Origin, progress, and consequences 
of, 51^* 

Money, the standard and computation of, under Constan- 
tine the Great, and his successors, 241, ?wta 180. 

Monks have embellished the sufferings of the primitive 
martyrs by fictions, 204. Character of, by Euuapius, 
447. By Rutilius, 457. Origin and history of, 572. 
Their industry in making proselytes, 573—575. Their 
obedience, 575. Their dress and habitations, 5/5, 576. 
Their diet, 576. Their manual labour, ibid. Their 
riches, 577. Their solitude, zd/cf. Their devotion and 
visions, ibid. Their division into the classes of Cceno-^ 
bites, and A7iackoret$, 578. Suppression of, at Constan- 
tinople, by Constantine V., 837. 

Monophysites of the East, history of the sect of, 799. 

MonothelUe controversy, account of, 794. 

Montesquieu, h\s description of the military government 
of the Roman empire, 73. His opinion that the degrees 
of freedom in a state are measured by taxation, con- 
troverted, 239. 

Mmttius, quajstor of the palace, is sent by the emperor 
Constantius, wdth Domitian, to correct the admini- 
stnition of Gallus in the East, 261. Is put to death 
there, 262. 

Monuments, splendid, erected by the Romans, 17, 18. 

Moors of Barbary, their mi.serable poverty, 662. Their 
invasion of the Roman province punished by Solomon 
the Eunuch, 2 bid, Adopted by the Arabs, 918. 

Morca is reduced by the 'Turks, 1 183. 

Morosinl, Thomas, elected patriarch of Constantin^lo by 
the Venetians, 1075. ^ 

Moseilama, an Arabian chief, endeavours to rival Ma- 
homet in his prophetical character, 891, 892. 

Moses, the doctrine of the immortality of the soul not 
inculcated in his law, 175. His sanguinary laws com- 
pared with those of Mahomet, 869. 

Mosheim, character of his work Dc Rebus Oiristianis ante 
Constanthmm, 778, note 1. 

Masleinah, the Saracen, besieges Constantinople, 929. 

Motussem, the last caliph of the Saracens, his wars with 
the Greek emperor Theophilns, 943. Is killed by the 
Moguls, 1115. 

Mourzotifie, usurps the Greek empire, and destroys Isaac 
Angel us, and nis son Alexius, 1070, 1071. Is driven 
from Constantinople by the Latins, 1071. His death, 
1077. 

Mousa, the son of Bajazet, invested with the kingdom of 
Anatolia, by Tamerlane, 1137. His reign, ibid. 

Mozarabes, in the history of Spain, explained, 925. 

Municipal cities, their advantages, 14. 

Muraiori, bis literary character, 1217, note 98. 

Mursa, battle of, between the emperor Constantius, and 
the usurper Magnentius, 257, 258. 

Musa, the Saracen, his conquest of Spain, 921. His dis- 
grace, 922. His death, 923. 

Mustapha, the supposed son of Bajazet, bis story, 1136. 

Muta, battle of, between the ibrees of the emperor 
HeracUus and those of Mahomet, 881. 

MygdoTiius, riverj the course of, stopped by Sapor king of 
Persia, at the siege of Nisibis, 254. 


■ N'„. ■■ 

Marbonne is besieged by Theodoric, and relieved by 
count Litorius, 5.39. 

Nacoragan,theFers\ao general,hisdefeat by theRomans, 
and cruel fate, 695. 

Naissus, battle of, between the emperor Claudius and the 
Goths, 109, 

Maples is besieged and taken by Belisarius, 666. Extent 
ofthe duchy of, under the exarchs of Ravenna, 75(). 

Narses, his embassy from Sapor king of Persia to the 
emperor Constantius, 267, 

Narses, king of Persia, prevails over the pretensions of 
his brother Hormuz, and expels Tiridates king of 
Armenia, 140. Overthrows Galerius, ibid. Is sur- 
prised and routed by Galerius, 141. Articles of peace 
between him and the Romans, 142. 

Narses, the Persian general of the emperor Maurice, re- 
stores Chosroes 11. king of Persia, 76U, 761. His revolt 
against Phocas, and cruel death, 768. 

Narses, the Eunuch, his military promotion, and dissen. 
tionwith Belisarius, 673. His character, and expedi- 
tion to I taly, 70R Battle of Tagina, 707. Takes Rome, 
ibid. Reduces and kills Teias, the last king of the 
Goths, 70S. Defeats the Franks and Alemamn, 709. 
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Governs Italy in the capacity of exarch, 710/ Hj? dis- 
gracCj ami death, 71^. , 

Nammfmn of the Roman empire, state of, 20. ^ 
2:auiobatm, a chief of the Heruli, enters into the Eoman 
service, and is made consul, 101. , „ ' _ ~ , 

j^am/ of the Roman empire described, 7. Of the Greek 
empire, P59, 9G0. ^ 

Nazarene church at Jerusalem, account of, 170, 171. 
Kcizarius, the Pagan orator, his account of miraculous 
appearances in tiie sky in favour of Constantine the 
Great, £«2. „ . « , - . , 

Kt'hr Mills, prajtorian prmfoct m Gaul, is maimed and su- 
pm>eded, by ins indiscreet opposition to the troops of 
Julian, 321, 5 l*2. « , . . ^ ^ ^ 

Kegrocs of Africa, evidences of their intellectual infe- 
riority to the rest of mankind, 387. 

Kt’ciarws is chosen archbishop of Constantinople, 425. 
Js'eunius, his account of the arrival of the Saxons in Bri- 
tain, ditlbrent from that of Gildas, Bede, and Witikind, 
635, note 129. 

Kepus, Julius, is made emperor of the West by Leo the 
Great, 5t!3. 

Kf't>otian, account of his revolt in Italy, 2;38. 

Kero persecutes the Christians as the incendiaries of 
Rome, 199, 299. , ■ 

Kerva, emperor, his character, and prudent adoption of 
Trajan, xU 

Kestorim, archbishop of Constantinople, his character, 
783. His herc.sy concerning the incarnation, ibid. His 
dispute with Cvril of Alexandria, 784. Is condemned, 
and degraded from his episcopal dignity, by the council 
rrcii -TQ.- 1 ;? exiled, 785, His death, 787. 


of Ephesus, 784, 785. - ^ 

His opinions still retained in Persia, 796. Missions of 
his disciples in the East Indies, 797. 

Kevers, John, count of, disastrous fate of him and his 
party at the battle of Nicopolis, 1123, 1124. 

first council of, 298- Second council of, 846. Be- 
comes the capital residence of sultan Soliman, 1015. 
Siege of, by the first crusaders, 1031. 

Nice^rus I., emperor of Constantinople, 813. His wars 
with the Saracens, 939. Plis death, 974. 

Nicephorus II., Phocas, emperor of Constantinople, 821. 
His military enterprises, 947. 

Nicephorus HI., Botaniates, emperor of Constantinople, 
825. Was raised to the throne by sultan Soliman, 1014, 
1015. 

Nicetas, senator of Constantinople, his flight, on the 
capture of the cil^ by the Latins, 1072. His brief his- 
tory, &}id. note 87. His account of tile statues destroyed 
at Constantinople, 1073j 1074, 

Nicholas, piitriarch of Constantinople, opposes the fourth 
marriage of the emperor Leo the philosopher, 819. 
Nicholas V., pope, his character, 1 157. Plow interested 
in the fall of Constantinople, 1172. 

NIemaedm, the court of Diocletian held there, and the 
city embellished by him, 143. The church of, demo- 
lished by Diocletian, 214. Pli.s palace fired, 215. 
Nicopo/is, battle of, between sultan Bajazet, and Sigis- 
mond king of Hungary^ 1123. 

Niger. See Peseennius Aigcr. 

Ni&a, the sedition of, at Constantinople, 633, 634. 

Nineveh, battle of, between the emperor Heraclius, and 
the Persians, 775. 

Nisibis, the city of, de.scribed, and its obstinate defence 
again.st the Persians, 253, 254. Is yielded to Sapor by 
treaty, Si'E, 3 d6. 

Nizam, the Persian vizir, liis illustrious character, and 
unhappy fate, 1013, 1014. 

Noah, his ark very convenient for re.solving the difli- 
culties of Mosaic anticjiiarians, S2. 

Nobilmimus, a title invented by Con.stantine the Great to 
distinguish his nephew Hanuibalianus, 247. 

Noricuni de.scribed, 19. 

Normans, their settlement in the province of Normandy 
in France, 987. Their introduction to Italy, 988. They 
serve in Sicily, ibid. They conquer Apulia, ibUl Their 
character, 989. I'heir treaty with the pope, 989, 990. 
Their final extinction, 1005. , 

Novatiuns are exempted by Constantine the Great, in a 
particular edict, from the general penalties of heresy, 
292. Are cruelly persecuted by Macedonius bishop of 
Constantinople, 313. 

Novels of Justinian, how formed, and their character, 
72a 

Noureddin, sultan, his exalted character, 1046. 

Nubia, conversion of, to Christianity, ^3. 

Numerian, the son of Carus, succeeds his father in the 
empire, in conjunction with his brother Carinus, 129, 
His death, 132. 

Nwmidia, its extent at different asras of the Roman his- 
tory, 10. 

Nmkirvcm, See Chosroes I. 

O 

Oasis, in the deserts of Lybia, described, 606, noteH. 
Three places undra: this name pointed out, 786, note 54. 


passive, theory and practice of the Christian 
doctrine of, 279, 280. 

Obelisks, Egyptian, the purpose of their erection, 266. 

05/tf^fow.y to the church, origin of, 185. 

human, the sourses of, 735. Laws of the 
Romans respecting, 27>irf. 

Odenatims, the Palmyrene, his successful opposition to 
Sapor king of Persia, 103. Is associated in the emi>iro 
by Gallienus, 105. His death, 115. Character and fate 
of his queen Eenobia, 114 — 118. 

Odin, the long reign of his family in Sweden, 8,5, mofc' 42, 
His institutions and death, 91. Hypothesis respecting 
him, ibid. . 

Gdonm*, the first barbarian king of Italy, .569. His cha- 
racter and reign, .571, 572. Resigns all the Roman con- 
quests beyond the Alps to Euric king of the Visigoths, 
5tSS. Is reduced and killed by Theoddric the Ostrogoth, 

■ 617. 

Ohud, battle of, between Mahomet, and Abu Sophian 
prince of Mecca, 879. 

Olga, princess of Russia, her baptism, 983. 

Olive, its introduction into the We.stern world, 20. 

Olybrius is raised to the Western empire by count Rici- 
mer, 567. His death, 568, 

Olt/mpic games compared ivith the tournaments fif the 
'Goths, 1127. 

Olympiodoriis, his account of the magnificence of the city 
of Rome, 479. His account of the marriage of Adol- 
phus king of the Visigutins with the princess Piacidia, 
495. 

Olympius, favourite of the emperor Honorius,alarms him 
with unfavourable suspicions of the designs of Stilicho, 
487. Causes Stilicho to be put to death, 474. His dis- 
grace, and ignominious death, 487. 

Oinar, caliph of the Saracens, SS5, 886. His character, 
892. His journey to Jerusalem, 905, 

Ommiyah, elevation of tlie house of, to the office of caliph 
of the Saracens, 883. Why not the objects of public 
favour, 933. Destruction of, 934. 

Oracles, Heathen, are silenced by Constantine the Great, 
315. 

Orchan, emir of the Ottomans, his reign, 1119. Marries 
the daughter of the Greek emperor Cantacuzene, 1121. 

Ordination of the clergy in the early ages of the church, 

* an account of, 287. 

Orestes is sent ambassador from Attila king of the Huns, 
to theemperer Theodosius the Younger, 533. His liis- 
tory and promotion under the Western emperors, 569. 
His son Augustulus, the last emperor of the West, ibid. 

Orestes, prator of Egypt, is insulted by a monkish mob in 
Alexandria, 782. 

Origen declares the number of primitive martyrs to be 
very inconsiderable, 2(i5. HLs conference with the em- 
press Marnmica, 210. His memory persecuted by the 
emperor Justinian and his clergy, 793. 

Orleans besieged by Attila king of the Huns, and relieved 
by -Etius and Theodoric, 542. 

Oshis, bishop of Cordova, his great influence with Con- 
stantine the Groat, 283. Prevails on Constantine to 
ratify the Nicene creed, SOL His exile, 308. 

Osrhoenc, the small kingdom of, reduced by the Romans, 
78. 

Ossian, his poems, whether to be connected with the in- 
vasion of Caledonia by the emperor fscverus, 49. Is 
said to have disputed with a Christian missionary, 192, 
note 179. 

Ostia, the port of, described, 488. 

Ostrogoths, invasion and defeat of, 416. 

G/Zmem, caliph of the Saracens, 886. 

Othman, the father of the Ottomans, his reign, 1119. 

Oiko L, king of Germany, restores and appropriates the 
Western empire, 852. Claims by treaty the nominaticni 
of the pope of Rome, 8.53. Dei'eats the Turks, 978. 

Olko II. deposes pope John XII. and ciiastises liis party 
at Romo, 854, 

Otko, bishop of Frisingen, his character as an historian. 
nm, note 5b. 

Ottomans, origin and history of, 1118. They obtain an 
establishment in Europe, 1121, 

Ovid is banished to the banks of the Danube, 248. 

Oxyrinchus, in Egypt, monkish i>iety of that city, 573. 


■ ■ 

Pacaius, his encomium on the emperor Theodosius the 
Great, 431. 

Peederasty, how punished by the Scatinian law, 739. By 
Justinian, 740. 

Pagan, derivation and revolutions of the term, 316, note 
173. Scepticism of the Pagan world, favourable to 
Christianity, 188, 189. Their zeal, 213. 

Pagam^, the ruin of, suspended by the divisions among 
the Christians, 316. Theological system of the emperor 
Julian, 333. General review of the ccxdcsiastical estab- 
lishment and jurisdiction of, before it was subverted by 
Christianity, 439, 440. Is renounced by the Roman 
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senate, 441. ThoPri^an sacrifieca prohibited, 445. The 
tempica tlejnolishcd, 4 !'.'>--145. 'i nc ruin of, deplored 
]t)y liie sophists, 44i>. Papian ceremonies revived in 
Christian churches, 41tS, 4i‘d. 

JPaU'ologtin, C’onstantine, Greek emperor, his reign, 1167. 
Js killed iti the storm of Constantinople by the Turks, 
1179. 

JPnltcohii^KS^ John, emperor of Constantinople, 1104 
Marries the daugiitor of John Cixntacuzene, 1107. 
Takes up ami.s against Cautaeimene, and is* reduced to 
tligiit, llOS. His n'.storation, Discord between 

him and his sous, 1 l‘J4. His treaty with pope Innocent 
VL, 1M!1. His vi^it to pope Urban V. at Homo, 1143. 

PaU'ologuii, John H., <lreek emperor, his zeal, 1146. His 
voyage to Italy, 1148. 

J>(thi(!h>gus, Manuel, associated with his father John, in 
the Greek empire, ll‘J4 'i'ribute exacted from him by 
sultan Jkijazet, I bJ5. His treaties with Boliman and 
Maliomet, the sons of Uajazet \I., 1138. His visits to 
the court.s of Europe, 114.). _ Private motives of his 
European negotiations exxilained, 1146. His death, 

. iii M. ; ■ , 

Piiltcologm^ 'Michael, emperor of Nice, hi.s brief replies 
to tiuVnegotiation.'^ of Baldwin IT. emperor of Constant 
tinojile, i0S4. His family and character, 1091. His 
elevation to the throne, 1092. His I'oturn to Constan- 
tinople, 10f<3. Blii'ids and bani.shc.s his young associate, 
Jolm I^asearis, 1094 Me is excommunicated by the 
patriarch Ar.senius,?7nV/. Associates his son Andronieus 
in the empire, 109.o. His union with the Latin church, 
■ibkl Instigates the revolt of Sidly, 1098. 

Falafmcs and Borderers, (jrigin and nature of these dis- 
tinctions in the Koman troops, 234. 

Palermo taken by Bolisarius by stratagem, 605. 

Pah’sifnt\ a character of, 10. Conquered by Chosroes II. 
king of Persia, 768. 

Palladiwn of Rome, described, 440, note 4. 

PalUuiiiiSj the notary, sent by Valentinian to Africa to 
enquire into the government of count Iloinanus, con- 
nives with him in oppressing the province, 385. 

Palmyra^ description of, and its destruction by the em- 
peror A urelian, 116, 117. 

Pancetius was the lirst teacher of the Stoic philosophy at 
Rome, 722, note 56. 

Pandects of Justinian, how formed, 724 Remarks on 
til ora, 725. 

Panhyyersehastos, import of that title in the Greek cm- 
pi re, 955, 

Pannonia described, 9. Character of the Pannonians, 
42. ^ 

Pantheon at 'Rome, by whom erected, 17, note 64'. Is con- 
verted into a C'hristian chundi, 443. 

Pmitomtmes, Roman, described, 484. 

Papery where and when the manufacture of, was first 
first found out, 897. 

Papinian^ the celebrated lawyer, created praitorian pra’- 
fcct, by the emperor Severus, 47. His death, 51. 

PapirittSi Caius, reasons for concluding that he could not 
be the author of the Jzis Papiriamwz, 717, note. 8. 

Papists, proportion their number bore to that of the Pro- 
testants in England, at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, 279, twfe25. 

Para, king of Armenia, his history, 388. Is treacherously 
killed by the Homans, SS8, 389, 

Parabolani of Alexandria, account of, 782, ?20/c24 

Paradise, IVIahomct’s, described, 873. 

Parental authority, limitation of, by the Roman law, 728. 
Rights of iiarents and children, ibid. 

Paris, description of that city, under the government of 
Julian, 275, 276. Situation of his palace, 318, ziote 7. 

Parif/sza subdued by Artaxerxes king of Persia, 77. Its 
constitution of government similar to the feudal system 
of Europe, ibid. Recapitulation of the war with Rome, 

Paschal II., pope, his troublesome pontificate, 1188, 

l^astoj-al manners, much better adapted to the fierceness 
of war, than to peaceful innocence, 394. 

Paternal authority, extent of, by the Roman laws, 728, 
Successive limitations of, 728, 729. 

Patras, extraordinary deliverance of, from the Sclavo- 
nians and Saracens, 951. 

Patricians, the order of, under the Roman republic, and 
under the emperors, compared, 230. Under the Greek 
empire, their rank explained, 843. 

Patrick, the tutelar saint of Ireland, derivation of his 
name, 570, note 126. 

Pavia, massacre of the friends of Stilicho there, by the 
instigations of Olympius, 474 Is taken by Aiboin king 
of the Lombards, who fixes his residence there, 746. 

Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, his character and 
history, 211, 212. 

Paul, archbishop of Constantinople, his fatal contest with 
his competitor Macedonius, 312. 

patda, a Roman widow, her illustrious descent, 478. Was 
owner of the city of Nicopolis, 479- Her monastic zeal, 
575. 

Paulicians, origin and character of, 966, 967. Their 


principles, 967, 968, Are persecuted by the Greek em- 
perors, 968. They revolt, 969. They are reduced, and 
transplanted to Tlirace, 970. Their present state, 
ibid. 

Paulina, wife of the tyrant Maximin, softens his ferocity 
by gentle counsels, 66, woife 10. 

Paulinus, master of the offices to Tlieodosius th e Younger 
his crime, and execution, 516. * 

Pawfomw, bishop of Nola, his history, 493. 

Paulinus, patriarch of Aquileia, flies from the Lorabarcta 
with his treasure, into theisliiiid of Grade, 74t>. 

Pegasians, the party of, among the Roman civilians, ex 
plained, 723. 

the city of, taken by Zingis the Mogul emperor, 

Pelagian controversy agitated by the Latin clergv, 470 
And in Britain, 503. 

Pella, the church of the Nazarenes settled there, on the 
de.struction of Jerusalem, 171. 

Peloponnesus, state of, under the Greek empire, 951, 
952. , . - 

Pezial laws of Rome, the abolition and revival of, 738. 

Pcnancc, public, of the ancient church, 187. Imposed on 
the emperor Theodosius, 434, 435. 

Pendragon, his office and power in Britain, SOS. 

Penitentials of the Greek and Latin churches, history of, 
3021. 

Pepm, king of France, assists the pope of Rome against 
the Lombards, 849. Receives the title of king by papal 
sanction, 843. Grants the exarchate to the pope, 844. 

Pepin, John, count of Minorbiiio, reduces the tribune 
Rienzi, and restores aristocracy and church government 
at Rome, 1208. 

Pepper, its high estimation and price at Romo, 486, noU 
79. 

Perennis, minister of the emperor Conimodus, his great 
exaltation, and downfal, 34 

Perisahor, a city of Assyria, reduced and burned by the 
emperor Julian, 3.14 

Peroxes, king of Persia, his fatal expedition against the 
Nepthalites, 647. 

Persecutions, ten, of the primitive Christians, a review of, 
209. 

Perseus, amount of the treasures taken from that prince, 
69. 

Persia, the monarchy of, restoredby Artaxerxes, 75. The 
religion of the Magi reformed, ibid. Abridgment of 
the Persian theology, ibid. Simplidty of their worship, 
72. Ceremonie.s ami moral jirocepH, ibid. Extent and 
poimlation of the country, 77, 78. Every other mode of 
worship prohibited but that of Zoroaster, 79. Its mili- 
tary power, SO. Account of the audience given by the 
emperor Carus to the ambassadors of Varanes, 129. The 
throne of, disputed by the brothers Narses and Hormuz, 
140. Galerius defeated by the Persians, ibid. Narses 
overthrown in his turn by Galerius, 145. Articles of 
peace agreed on between the Persians and the Romans, 
142. War between .Sapor king of, and the emperor 
Constantiua, 253. Battle of Singara, ibid. Sapor in- 
vades Mesopotamia, 268. The Persian territories in- 
vaded by the emperor Julian, 348. 351, 352. Passage of 
the Tigris, 357. Julian harassed in his retreat, 360. 
Treaty of peace between Sapor and the emperor 
Jovian, 363,364 Reduction of Armenia, and death 
of Sapor, 387, 388. The silk trade, how carried on 
from China through Persia, for the supply of the Ro- 
man empire, 636. Death of Peroze.s, in an expedition 
against the White Huns, 646. Review of the reigns of 
Cabades and his son Chosroes, 687, 6SS. Anarchy of, 
after the death of Chosroes II., 776. Ecclesiastical 
history of, 797. Invasion of, by tlie caliph Abubeker, 

893. Battle of Cadesia, 893, 894‘, Sack of Ctesinhon, 

894. Conquest of, by the Saracens, 895. The Magian 
religion supplanted by Mahomotisra, 924. The power 
of the Arabs crushed by the dynasty of the Bowides, 
^6. Persia subdued by the Turks, 1008. Conquest of, 
by the Moguls, 1113, 1114 By Tamerlane, 1127. 

Persons, rights of, according to the Roman law, 727. 

Pertinax, his character, and exaltation to the Imperial 
throne, 37. Virtues, 38. Administration, ibid. And 
popularity, 39. He is murdered by the prmtorian 
guards, ibid. His funeral and apotheosis, 44. 

Pescennius Niger, governor of Syria, assumes the Impe- 
rial dignity on the death of Pertinax, 42. His death, 

■' 4S. 

Petavius, character of his Dogmata Tkeologica, 777, 

, notel. 

Peter, brother of the Eastern emperor Maurice, his in- 
jurious treatment of the citizens of Azimuntium, and 
flight from thence, 763. 

Peter I., czar of Russia, his conduct towards his son, 
contrasted with that of Constantine the Great, 246. 

Peter of Arragon, assumes the kingdom of Sicily, 1098. 

Peter, Bartholomew, his miraculous discovery of the 
Holy Lance, 1035. His strange death, 1036. 

Peter of Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, 1080, 
His captivity and death, 1081. 
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Peter the Hermit, his character, and scheme to recover 
the Holy land from the Infidels, 1018^ Leads the first 
crusaders, 1023, Failure of his zeal, 1035, 

Petra, the city of, taken by the Persians, 69k Is besieged 
by the Romans, ibid. Is demolished, ibid. 

Petrarch, his studies and literary character, 1153, 1154, 

A nd history, 1 2(Jl, 1202. His remark on the ruin of the 
ancient buildings of Rome, 1223. 

Pfeffel, character of his history of Germany, 857, note 
149. 

Phalanx, Grecian, compared with the Roman legion, 5, 6. 
PAaramond, the actions, and foundation of the French 
monarchy by him, of doubtful authority, 501. 

Pharos commands the Heruli, in the African war, under 
Belisarius, 653. Pursues Gelimer, 659. His letter to 
Gelimer, 660. 

Pharisees, account of that sect among the Jews, 176. 
Phask, river, its course described, 691. 

Pheasant, derivation of the name of that bird, 691. 
Philelpkus, Francis, his character of the Greek language 
of Constantinople, 1152. 

Philip 1. of France, his limited dignity and power, 1019, 

1020 . 

Philip Augustus, of France, engages in the third crusade, 
1051. 

PhiUp, prffitorian praefect under the third Gordian, raised 
to the empire on his death, 73. His death, 90. Was a 
favourer of the Christians, 210. . 

Philip, praetorian prmfect of Constantinople, conveys the 
bishop Paul into banishment clandestinely, 312. 
Phiiippicus, emperor of Constantinople, 810. 

PhUtp'iH)polis taken and sacked by the Goths, 32, 

Philo, a character of his works, 294. 

Philosophers, Grecian, review of the various sects of, 12, 
Phincus, the situation of his palace, 222, 
p}o>Cisa is settled by Genoese, who trade in alum, 1137. 
PAocfW, a centurion, is chosen emperor by the disaffected 
troops of the Eastern empire, 765, Murders the empe- 
ror Maurice, and his children, 765,766. His character, 
766, His fail, and death, 767. 

Phoenicia described, 10. 

Photius, the son of Antonina, is exiled, 678. Betrays his 
mother’s vices to Belisarius, ibid. Turns monk, ibid. 

the patrician, kills himself to escape the perse- 
cution of Justinian, 792. 

Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, character of his 
Library, 964, His quarrel with the pope of Rome, 1059. 
PhrareLa, George, tim Greek historian, some account of, 
88, note. His emolssies, 1167. His fate on the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, 1180. 

Picardy, derivation of the name of that province, 1018, 
note 1. 

Pilate, Pontius, his testimony in favour of Jesus Christ, 
much improved by the primitive fathers, 209. 
Pilgrimages to Jerusalem, 1016. Increase of, 1017. 
Pilpat/*s Fables, history and character of, 688. 

Pmnxi marina, a kind of silk manufactured from the 
threads spun by this fish, by the Romans, 636. 

Pipa, a princess of the Marcomanni, espoused by the em- 
peror Gallienus, 98. 

Pisp, Calphurnius, one of the competitors against Gal- 
lienus, his illustrious family and character, 104, 105. 
Pityus, the city of, destroyed by the Goths, 99. 

Placidia, daugiiter of Theodosius the Great, her history, 
and marriage with Adolphus king of tlie Goths, 495. Is 
injuriously treated by the usurjier Singeric, after the 
death of her husband, 500. Her marriage with Con- 
stantins, and retreat to Constantinople, 518. Her ad- 
ministration in the West, as guardian of her son the 
emperor Valentinian III., 519. History of her daughter 
Honoria, 541, 542. Her death and burial, ^9, note 72. 
Plague, origin and nature of thi.s disease, 715. Great 
extent and long duration of that in the reign of Jus- 
tinian, 715, 716. 

Plato, his theological system, 293. Is received by the 
Alexandrian Jews, 294. And expounded by St. John 
the Evangelist, ibid. The theological system of the 
emperor Julian. 332. 

Platonic philosophy introduced into Italy, 11.% 

Platonists, new, an account of, 149. Unite with 'the 
heathen priests to oppose the Christians, 213. 

Plautianus, prajtorian prefect under the emperor Severus, 
his history, 66. 

Plebeiam of Rome, state and character of, 482. 

Pliny the Younger, examination of his conduct toward 
the Christians, 203. 

Poet laureat, a ridiculous appointment, 1201, no/e 8. 

bis refiections on the ruin of ancient Rome, 

Poitiers, battle of, between Clovis king of the Franks, 
and Alaric king of the Goths, 595. 

PoUen^, battle of, between Stilicho the Roman general, 
and Alanc the Goth, 464. . , 

Polytkeimt of the Romans, its origin and effects, 11. 
How accounted for by the primitive Christians, 173, 
^pricism of the peoide at the time of the pubUcatiem , 
of Christianity* 18k The Christians, why more odious j 


to the Pagans than the Jews, 195—197. The ruin of, 
suspended by the divisions among Chri.stians, 316. 
Theological system of the emperor Julian, 333. Review 
of the Fagan ecclesiastical establi.shnient, 439, 440. Re. 
vival of, by the Christian monks, 448. 

Pompeianus, prefect of Rome, proposes to drive Alarie 
from the walls by spells, 48.5, 486. 

Pompeianus Buricius, general under Maxentius, defeated 
and killed by Constantine the Great, 159. 

Pompey, his discretional exercise of power during his 
command in the East, 24. Increase of the tributes of 
Asia by his conquests, 61. 

Pagan, their jurisdiction, 440. 

Poniifex in Pagan Rome, by whom that office 

was exercised, 286. 

Popes, of Rome, the growth of their power, 837, 838. Ro- 
, volt of, from the Greek emperors, 839. Origin of their 
I temporal dominion, 844, 845. Publication of the De- 
cretals, and of the fictitious donation of Comstantino the 
Great, 844. Their final separation from the Eastern em- 
pire, 846, 847. Authority of the German emperors in 
their election,853 Violent distractions in their election, 
ibid. Foundationof their authority at Rome, 1187. 'I'heir 
■ mode of election settled, 1195. Schism in the papacy, 
1212. They acquire the absolute dominion of Rome, 
1216. Their ecclesiastical government, 1217. 

Population of the Roman empire, 16. Of Germany, 83, 
84. Of Cotsstanfmople, 226, Of Rome, a computation 
of, 484. Of the Greek empire, 951. 

Poj’caro, Stephen, his conspiracy at Rome, 1215. 
Posthumus, the Roman general under the ejnperor Gal- 
lienus, defends Gaul against the incursions of the 
Franks, 97. 

Po 5 if^, in the Roman empire, notice of, 20. 

Power, absolute, the exercise ot; how checked, 959. 
Prefect of the sacred bedchamber, under Constantine 
the Great, *his office, 236. 

Prefects of Rome and Constantinople, under the em- 
perors, the nature of their offices, 231. The office re- 
vived at Rome, 1191. 

Prwtextatus, praifect of Rome under Valentinian, his 
character, 379, 

bands in the Roman army, an account of, 40. 
Their conspiracy against the emperor Pertinax, 39. 
They sell the empire of Rome by public auction, 40. 
Are disgraced by the emperor Severus, 44. A new 
establishment of them, 47. Authority of the pnetorian 
prasfect, ibid. Are reduced, their privileges abolished, 
and their place supplied, by the Jovians and Herculeans, 
144. Their desperate courage under Maxentius, 160. 
Are totally supressed by Constantine the Great, 161, 
Prcetoi'ian prajfect, revolutions of this office under the 
emperors, 230. Their functions when it became a civil 
office, 231. 

Praetors of Rome, the nature and tendency of their edicts 
explained, 719. 

Preaching, a form of devotion unknown in the temples 
of Paganism, 290. Use and abuse of, 290, 291. 
Predestination, influence of the doctrine of; on the Sara- 
cens and Turks, 877. 

Prerogatives, Imperial, described, 25. 

Presl>yters, among the primitive Christians, the office 
explained, 183. 

Prester John, origin of the romantic stories concerning, 

Priestley, Dr,, the ultimate tendency of his opinions 
pointed out, 972, 42. 

Priests, no distinct order of men among the ancient 
Pagans, 188. 286. 

Primogeniture, the prerogative of, unknown to the Roman 
law, 733. 

Prince of the waters, in Persia, his office, 687, note 44. 
PriscilUan, bishop of Avila in Spain, is, with his followers, 
put to death for heresy, 425, 426. 

Priscus, the historian, his conversation with a captive 
Greek, in the camp of Attila, 531. His character, 533, 

■ note il. 

Priscus, the Greek general, his successes against the 
Avars, 764. 

Proba, widow of the prmfcct Petronius, her flight from 
the sack of Rome by Alarie, 492. 

Probus assumes the Imiierial dignity in opposition to 
Floriaims, 123. His character, ibid. Respectful con- 
duct towards the senate, 124. Victories over the bar- 
barians, ibid. He delivers Gaul from the invasion of ) he 
Germans, 124, 125. Carries his arms into Gcmuiny, 
125. He builds a wall from the Rhine to the Dannie, 
ibid. His triumph, 127. Discipline, ibid. Death, ibid. 
Probus, prtetorian praefect of iilyricum, preserves Sir. 
mium from the Quadi, 391. 

Probus, Sicorius, his embassy from the emperor Diocletian. 

to Harses king of Persia, 142. 

Procession of the Holy Ghost, controversy concerning, 
1068. 

Procida, John of, instigates the revolt of Sicily from John 
of Anjou, 1098. 

Proclus, story of his extraordinary brazen mirror, 641. 
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Produs, the Platonic philosopher of Athens, his super- 
stition, 649, ()60. 

Proamsuls of Asia, Achaia, and Africa, their office, 232. 

PronopkXy wife of the Greek emperor Michael 1., her 
martial inclinations, 814. 

Procopius^ his history, and revolt against Valeris, em- 
peror of the East, 671. Is reduced, and put to tleath, 

ProcophiSf the historian, his account of the testament of 
the emperor Arcadius, 513. His account of Britain, 
609, 610. Character of his histories, 628. Accepts the 
office of secretary under Belisarius, 653. His defence 
of the Roman anthers, f)53, 654. His account of the 
desolation of the African province by war, 6W. 

ProcnlhiMi origin of the s^ect of, in the Roman civil law, 
723," ■ I 

Proculus^ his extraordinary character, and his rebellion 
against Probns in Gaul, 127. 

PmViaks in ancient history, a philosophical resolution of, 
281, 282. 

Pmixh^est under what circumstances the Roman law en- 
forctxl the fulfilment of, 735. 

ProynoiuSi master-general of the infentry under Theo- 
dosius, is ruined by the enmity of Rutinus, 450. 

PropcHih personal, the origin of; 752. How ascertained 
by the Roman laws, 732, 733. Testamentary disposi- 
tions of, how introduced, 754. 

Prophecy, neglected by the Pagan philosophers, 193, 194. 

Propontis described, 223. 

ProtcrinSy patriarch of Alexandria, his martial cpisco- 
pacy, and violent death, 789. 

Protestants, their resistance of oppression, not consistent 
with the practice of the primitive Christians, 278, 279. 
Proportion of their number to that of the Catholics, in 
France, at the beginning of the last century, 279, 
note 25. Estimate of their reformation of Popery, 972. 

Protosebasiosy import of that title in the Greek empire, 
955. 

Proverbs, the book of, why not likely to be the production 
of king Solomon, 661, note 33, 

Provinces of the Roman empire described, 8 — ^11. 14. Dis- 
tinction between Latin and Greek provinces, 14, 15. 
Divided between the emperor and the senate, 24, 
Account of the tributes received from, 61. Their 
number and government after the seat of empire was 
removed to Constantinople, 232. 

Prnsa, conquest of, by the Ottomans, 1119. 

Prussia, emigx-ation of the Goths to, 92. 

Pulcheria, sister of the emperor Theodosius the Younger, 
her character and administration, 515. Her lessons to 
her brother, ibid. Her contests with the empress Eu- 
docia, 516. Is proclaimed empress of the East, on the 
deatlx of Theodosius, 537. Her death and canonisation, 
561. and 66, 

Punishments inflicted by the Roman laws, 737. 

Purple, the royal colour of, among the ancients, far sur- 
passed by the modern discovery of cochineal, 635, 

'■ noteBd. 

Pyg7nies of Africa, ancient fabulous account of, 387. and 
mie 130, 


Quadi, the inroads of, punished by the emperor Constan- 
tius, 266, Revenge the treacherous murder of tlieir 
king Gabinius, 391. 

Queestor, historical review of this office, 9S7, 

Question, criminal, how exercised under the Roman 
emperors, 239. 

Quintilian brothers, Maximus and Condianus, their his- 
tory, S3, 34. 

Quintilius, brother of the emperor Claudius, his ineffec- 
tual effort to succeed him, HO. 

Quintus Curtius, an attempt to decide the age in which 
he wrote, 72, note 4^. 

Quirites, the effect of that word when opposed to soldiers, 
35, note 77. 


Madagaisus, king of the Goths, his formidable invasion of 
Italy, 467. His savage character, 468. Is reduced by 
Stilicno, and put to death, 468, 4!69. 

Madiger, king of the Vami, compelled to fulfil his matri- 
monial obligations by a British heroine, 610. 

Pamadan, the month of, how observed by the Turks, 872. > 

Pando, a chieftain of the Alemanni, his unprovoked at- 
tack of Moguntiacum, 380. 

Ravenna, extent of the exarchate of, 750. The ancient 
city of, described, 466. The emperor Honoriua fixes 
his residence there, Ubid. Besieged by Belisarius, and 
taken from the Goths, 675, 676. Invasion of, by a 
Greek fleet, 840. Is taken by the Lombards, and reco- 
vered by the Venetians, 841. Final conquest of, by 
the Lombards, iUd. The exarchate of, bestowed by 
Penin on the pope, 844. 


' Pat^ond of ThouTouse, tbo crusader, hi.s character, 1026. 
His route to Constantinople, 1028. His bold behaviour 
there, 1029. 

Raymond, count of Tripoli, betrays Jerusalem into the 
hands of Saladin, 1049. 

Payml, Abbd, mistaken in asserting that Constantine the 
Great suppressed Pagan worship, 314, 315. 

Rebels, who the most inveterate ot; 969. 

Recaredi the first Catholic king of Spain, converts his 
Gothic subjects, 586. 

Reformation from popery, the amount of, estimated, 971- 
A secret reformation stiU working in the reformed 
churches, ibkt 

Reginald of Chatillon, treachery and punishment of, 
1049,1050. 

Reindeer, this animal driven northward by the improve- 
ment of climate from cultivation, 81. 
iTehes, the worship of, introduced by the monks, 447, 448. 
A valuable cargo of, imported from Constantinople by 
Louis IX. of France, 1183. 

Remigius, bishop of Rheims, converts Clovis, king of the 
Franks, 591. 

Repentance, its high esteem, and extensive operation, 
among the primitive Christians, 179, 180. 

Rescripts of the Roman emperors, 736. 

Resurrection, general, the Mahometan doctrine of, 877. 
Retiarius, the mode of his combat with the secutor, in the 
Roman amphitheatre, 36. 

Revenues of the primitive church, how distributed, 186. 
289. Of the Roman empire, when removed to Con- 
stantinople, a review of, 239-— 243. Of the emperor Jus- 
tinian, 638. Of the Greek empire, 953. 

Rheeteum, city of, its situation, 223. 

Rkcetia described, 9. 

Rha^ies, the Persian general, defeated and killed by the 
emperor Heraclius, 775. 

Rhetoric, the study of, congenial to a popular state, 648. 
Rhine, the banks of, fortified by the emperor Valentinian, 
380. 

Rhodes, account of the colossus of, 908, The knights of, 

1120. 

Richard I. of England, engages in the third crusade, 
1052. Bestows the island of Cyprus on the house of 
Lusignan, 1061. His reply to the exhortations of Fulk 
of Neuilly, 1062. 

R 2 cAar<f,monk of Cirencester, his literary character, 502, 
note 131, 

Ricimer, count, his history, 555, BBQ: Permits Majorian 
to assume the Imperial dignity in the Western empire, 
556. Enjoys supreme power uncier cover of the name 
of the emperor Libius Severus, 560. Marries the daugh- 
ter of the emperor Anthemius, 562. Sacks Rome, and 
kills Anthemius, 568. His death, ibid, 

Rienmi, Nicholas di, his birth, character, and history, 
1202-1210. 

Rimini, council of, 300. 

Roads, Roman, the construction and great extent of, 19, 20. 
Robert of Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, 1081. 
Robert, count of Flanders, his character, and engagement 
in the first crusade, 1025. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, his character, and engage- 
mexit in the first crusade, 1025. Recalled by the censures 
of the church, 1035. 

Roderic, the Gothic king of Spain, bis defeat and death by 
Tatik the Arab, 919, 920. 

Rodugune, probable origin of her character, in Rowe’s 
Royal Convert, 610, no/e 163. 

Roger, count of Sicily, his exploits, and conquest of that 
island, 993, 994. « 

Roger, son of the former, the first king of Sicily, 999, 1000. 
His military achievements in Africa and Greece, 1000, 

Roger de Flor, engages as an auxiliary m the service of 
the Greek emperor Andronicus, 1099. His assassina- 
tion, llOGL , . 

Romanus I., Lecapenus, emperor of Constantinople, 819. 
Romanus IL, emperor of Constantinople, 820. 

Remanns III., Argyrus, emperor of Constantinople, 822. 
Romanus IV., Diogenes, emperor of Constantinople, 824. 
Is defeated and taken prisoner by the Turkish sultan 
Alp Arslan, 1011. His treatment, deliverance, and 
death, 1011, 1012. . 

Romanus, count, governor of Africa, his corrupt admim- 
atration, S84, 385. 

Romanus, governor of Bosra, betrays it to the Saracens, 898. 
Rome, the three periods of its decline pointed out, Pre- 
face. Its prosperous circumstances in the second cen- 
tury, 1. The principal conquests of, achieved under 
the republic, ibid. Conquests under the emperors, 2. 
Military establishment of the emjierors, 4. Naval force 
of the empire, 7. View of the provinces of the empire, 

8. Its general extent, 21. The union and internal 
prosperity of the empire, in the age of the Antonines, 
accounted for, ibid. Treatment of the provinces, 14. 
Benefits included in the freedom of the city, ibid. Dis- 
tinction between the Latin and Greek provinces, ibid. 
Prevalence of the Greek, as a scientific language, 15. 
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N«i»b&rs and condition of the Roman slaves, 15. 
Populousncss of the empire, 16. Unity and power of 
the government, 17. Monuments of Roman architec- 
ture, ibid. The Roman magnificence chiefly displayed 
in public buildings, ibid. Principal cities in the empire, 
19 Public roads, ibid. Great improvements of agri- 
culture in the western countries of the empire, 20. Arts 
ofluxurv, 21. Commerce with the East, ibid. Con- 
temporary representation of the prosperity of the em- 
pire, 22. Decline of courage and genius, ibid. Review 
k' public affkirs after the battle of Actium, 23. The 
Imperial power and dignity confirmed to Augustus by 
the senate, ibid. The various characters and powers 
vested in the emperor, 25, General idea of the Imperial 
system, 26. Abortive attempt of the senate to resume 
its rights after the murder of Caligula, 27, 28. The 
emperors associate their intended successors to power, 
28. The most happy period in the Roman history 
pointed out, 30. Their peculiar misery under their 
tyrants, ibid. Tiie empire publicly sold by auction by 
the prietorian guards, 40. Civil wars of the Romans, 
how generally decided, 4.5. 'When the army first re- 
ceived regular pay, 60. How the citizens were relieved 
from taxation, ibid. General estimate of the Roman 
revenue from tlie provinces, 61. Miseries flowing from 
the succession to the empire being elective, 64. A sum- 
mary review of the Roman history, 73, 74. Recapitula- 
tion 'of the war with Parthia, 78. Invasion of the pro- 
vinces by the Goths, 93. The office of censor revived 
by the emperor Deciu.s, 94. Peace purchased of the 
Goth.s, 95. The emperor Valerian taken prisoner by 
Sapor, king of Persia, 192. The popular conceit of the 
thirty tyrants of Rome investigated, 104, 105. Famine 
and pestilence throughout the empire, 106L The city 
fortified against the inroads of the Alemanni, 113. Re- 
marks on the alleged sedition of the officers of the mint 
under Aurelian, 119. Observations on the peaceful in- 
terregnum after the death of Aurelian, 120. Colonies 
of barbarians introduced into the provinces by Probus, 
126. Exhibition of the public games by Carinus, 130. 
TVeaty of peace between the Persians and the Romans, 
342. 'The last triumph celebrated at Rome, 143. How 
the 3mi>erial courts come to be transferred to Milan and 
Nicomediaji&id. The prsetorian bands superseded by the 
Jovian and Herculean guards, 144. The jjower of the 
senate annihilated, t5i4. Four divisions of the empire 
under four conjunct princes, 145. Their expensive 
establishments call for more burdensome taxes, 146. 
Diocletian and Maximian abdicate the empire, ibid. 
Six emperors existing at one time, 155. The senate 
and people apply to Constantine to deliver them from 
the tyranny of Maxentius, 157. Constantine enters the 
city victorious, 160, 161. Laws of Constantine, 164. 
Constantine remaiirs sole emperor, 167. History of the 
piro^ess and establishment of Christianity, 168. Pre- 
tensions of the bishop of Rome, whence deduced, 185. 
State of the church at Rome at the time of tlie persecu- 
tion by Nero, 199, 200. Narrative of the fire of Rome, 
in the reign of Nero, ibid. The Christians persecuted 
as the incendiaries, 200. The memorable edicts of 
Diocletian and his associates against the Christians, 
214. Account of the building and establishment of the 
rival , city of Constantinople, 222— 227. New forms of 
administration establislied there, 22S. Division of the 
empire among the sons of Constantine, 247. Establish- 
ment of Christianity as a national religion, 2S6 l Tu- 
mults excited by the’ rival bishops, Liberius and Fmlix, 
31 1. Paganism restored by Julian, 335, 336. And 
Christianity by Jovian, 367, 368, The empire divided 
into the JSasi and IVcsit by the emperor Valentinian, 371. 
Civil institutions of Valentinian, 375. The crafty ava- 
rice of the clergy restrained by Valentinian, 377. Bloody 
contest of Damasus and Ursinus for the bishopric of 
Rome, 378. Great earthquake, 393. The emperor 
Theodosius visits the city,43u, 431, Enquiry into the 
cause of the corruption of morals in his reign, 438. Re- 
view of the Pagan establishment, 439, 440. The Pagan 
religion renounced by the senate, 441. Sacrifices pro- 
hibited, 445, The Pagan religion prohibited, ibid. 
Triumph of Honorius and Stilicho over Alaric the 
Goth, 465. Alaric encamps under the walls of the city, 
477. Retrospect of the state of the city when besieged 
by Hannibal, ibid: Wealth of the nobles, and magnifi- 
cence of the city, 479. Character of the nobles of, by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, ^0—482. State and character 
of the cojnmon people, 482, Public distributions of 
bread, &c„ 48a Public baths, ibid. Games and spec- 
tacles, 484. Attempts to ascertain the population of the 
city,*5ild. First siege of, by the Goths, under Alaric, 485. 
The citizens sufffer by famine, ibid. Plague, ibid The 
retreat of Alaric purchased by a ransom, 486. Is again 
besieged by Alaric, 488, The senate unites with him 
in ejecting Attains emperor, 48a The city seized by 
Alaric, and plundered, 490. Comparison between this 
event and the s^k of Rome by the emperor Charles V,, 
493. Alaric quits Rome and ravages Italy, 4^. Laws 
passed for the rdief of Rome, and Italy, 496. T^umph 


of Honorius for the reduction of Spain by WalUa, 501. 
Is preserved from the hands of Attilaby aransom, 548. 
Indications of the ruin of the empire, at the death of 
Valentinian III., ibid. Sack of the city by Genseric 
king of the Vandals, .550. The public buildings of, pro- 
tected from depredation by the laws of Majorian, 558. 
Is sacked again by the patrician Ricimer, 568. Augus- 
tulus, the last emperor of the West, 569. The decay of 
the Roman spirit remarked, 571. History of moua.stic 
institutions in, 572, ei scq. General observations on 
the fall of the Roman empire in the West, 699 — 614. 
Italy conquered by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 616. 
Prosperity of the city under his government, 621. 
Account of the four factions in the circus, 631, 632. 
First introduction of silk among the Homans, 635, 63’6. 
The office of consul suppressed by Ju.stinian, 650. The 
city receives Belisarius, 668. Siege of, by the Goths, 
ibid. Distressful siege of, by Totila, the Goth, 701. Is 
taken, 702. Is recovered by Belisarius, 703. Is again 
taken by Totila, 704, 70.5. Is taken by the eunuch 
Narses, 707. Extinction of the senate, 708. The city 
degraded to the second rank under the exarchs of Ra- 
venna, 710. A review of the Roman laws, 716—742. 
Extent of the duchy of, under the exarchs of Ravenna, 
750. Miserable state of the city, 753. Pontificate of 
Gregory the Great, 755. The government of the city 
new modelled under the popes, after their revolt from 
the Greek emperors, 840, Is attacked by the Lombards, 
and delivered by king Pepin, 841. The office and rank 
of exarchs and patricians explained, 843. Reception of 
Charlemagne by pope Adrian I., ibid. Origin of the 
temporal power of the popes, 844. Mode of electing a 
pope, 853, Is menaced by the Saracens, 941. Prosperous 
pontificate of Leo IV., 9tl, 942. Is besieged and taken 
by the emperor Henry HI., 998. Great part of the city 
burnt by Robert Guiscard, in the cause of pope Gre- 
gory VIL, 998. Compared with Constantinople, 1158. 
The history of, resumed, after the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks, 1185. French and German 
emperors of, ibid. Authority of the popes, 1186. 
Restoration of the republican form of government, 118.9. 
Office of senate^ 1192. Wars against the neighbouring 
cities, 1194, 1195. Institution of the jubilee, 1198. Re- 
volution in the city, by the tribune Eienzi, 120:^1210. 
Calamities flowing from the schism of the papacy, 1212 
Statutes and goveniment of the city, 1214. Porcaro’s 
conspiracy, 1215, The ecclesiastical government of, 

1217. Reflections of Poggius on the ruin of the city, 

1218. Four principal causes of its ruin specified, 1219. 
The coliseum of Titus, 1223. Restoration and ornaments 
of the city, 1225. 

Romilda, the betrayer of Friuli to the Avars, her cruel 
treatment by them, 770. 

liosamondf daughter of Cunimund king of the Gepidm, 
her marriage with Alboin king of the Lombards, 744, 
Conspires his murder, 746. Her flight and death, 747. 

Baum., the Seljukian kingdom of, formed, 1015. 

Rudbeck, Olaus, summary abridgment of the argument 
in his Atlantic^ 82. 

Eufiims, the confidential minister of the emperor Ther'- 
dosius the Great, stimulates his cruelty against The.^- 
salonica, 433. His character and administration, 450— 
452. His death, 454, 45.5. 

Rngiias^ the Hun, his settlement in Hungary, 526. 

B,unic characters, the antiquity of, traced, 82, note 16. 

Russia, origin of the monarchy of, 978, 97.9. Geography 
and trade of, .979, 9S0. Naval expeditions of the Rus- 
sians against Constantinople, 9S0. Reign of the czar 
Swatoslaus, 982. The Russians converted to Chris- 
tianity, 983. Is conquered by the Moguls, 1 116. 

Rjistan, a Persian nobleman, a saying of his, expressive 
of the danger of living under despots, 31. 

Bulilius, his character of the monks of Capraria, 457. 


S 


Salellius the heresiarch, his doctrine of the Trinity, 297. 
His opinions afterward adopted by his antagonists, 
298. The Sabellians unite with the Tritheists at the 
council of Nice to overpower the Arians, 298. 
their astronomical mythology, 866, 

Sabi7iian obtains the command of the Eastern provinces 
from Constantius, 270. 

Sabiniah, general of the East, is defeated by Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth, king of Italy, 619. 

Sahinians, origin of the sect oi; in the Roman civil law, 

/2ti. 

Sadducees, account of that sect among the Jews, 176. 

Saladin, his birth, promotion, and character, 1048. Con- 
quers the kingdom of Jerusalem, 1049, 1050. His in- 
effectual siege of Tyre, 1051. Siege of Acre, ibid. B is 
negotiations with Richard I. of England, 1053. His 
death, ibid. 

Salerno, account of tlie medical school of, 992. 

Salic laws, history of, 596, 597. 
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SalhiStf the prefect, and friend of the emperor Julian, 
declines the offer of the diadem on his death, 3(52. De- 
clines it again on the doatli of Jovian, dtii). Ls retained 
in his employment by the emperor Valcntinian, 371. 

Sallustf the historian, by what funds he raised his palace 
on the Quirinal hill, 401, 7ioic 105. 

SalonOy the retreat of the emperor Diocletian, described, 
147, 143. 

Saltnan^ his account of the distress and rebellion of the 
BagaiuUe, v'1.71, 'W/c 78. 

Stiman/di-s, the Saracen dynasty of, 946. 

Samoriians^ persecution and extinction of, by the em- 
peror Justinian, 702, 703. 

Sam/ecl the prophet, iiis ashes conveyed to Constantin- 
ople, 44'7. 

Sapor^ king of Persia, procuras the assassination of 
€hosn)e.s, king of Anneuia,and seizes the country, 103. 
Defeats tlie emperor Valerian, and takes him prisoner, 
i'did. Sets up Cyriades as successcjr to Valerian in the 
Komau empire, ibid. Over-nms Syria, Cilicia, ami 
Cappadoci.i, ibid. Boldness and success of Odeuathus 
against iiim, 10.'J. His death, IKi. 

Sapin\ the son of Hormonz, is crowned king of Persia 
before his birth, 332. His character and early heroism, 
ibid. Harasses the Eastern provinces of the Roman 
empire, 253. Battle of Singara against the emperor 
Constautius, ibid. His son brutally killed by Constan- 
tius, ibid. His several attempts on Nisibis, 253, 254, 
Concludes a truce with Constantins, 254. His haughty 
propositions to Constantins, 267. Invades Mesopotamia, 
268. Reduces Ainida, 269. Returns home, ibid. His 
peaceful overtures to the emperor Julian, 348. His 
consternation at the successes of Julian, 358. Harasses 
the retreat of the Romans, 360. His treaty with the 
emperor Jovian, 363, 364. His reduction of Armenia, 
and death, 3S7, 388. 

Saracen^ various definitions of that appellation, 862, 
note 2b. 

Sayacens, empire of the caliphs of, 926. Their rapid 
conquests, 893. Conquest of Persia, 895, Siege of 
Damascus, 898 — 903. Battle of Yermuk, and conquest 
of Syria, 904. Of Egypt, 9U9. Invasions of Africa, 914 
—918, Their mili tary character, 9G 1 . 

$arba}\ the Persian general, joins the Avars in besieging 
Cozistantinopio, 774. Revolts to the emperor Heraciius, 
ibid. 

Sardhiiitt expulsion of the Vandals from, by Marcellinus, 
564. Is conquered by Zano, the brother of Gelimor 
king of the Vandals, 657. Is surrendered to Boiisarius, 
658, 659. 

SarmatumSj how distinguished from the Germans, 92, 93. 
Memorable defeat of, by the emperor Carus, 128. Tizeir 
manners described, 248. Brief history of, 2-18, 249. 
They apply to Constantine the Great for assistance 
against the Goths, 249. Are expelled their country by 
the Liraigantes, 250. Are restored by Constantius, 267. 

Savage manners, a brief view of, 83, 

Samsy the Goth, plunders the camp of Stilicho, and drives 
him into the hands of the emperor at Ravenna, 474. 
Insults Alaric, and occasions the sacking of Rome, 490. 
Is killed by Adolphus king of the Visigoths, 498, 499. 

Saturnimis^ one of the competitors for empire against 
Gallienus, his observation on his investiture, 105, 

Satu-minust lieutenant under the emperor Probus in the 
East, is driven into rebellion by his troops, 127. 

Saxons^ ancient, an account of, 381. Their piratical con- 
federations, 382, Their invasions of Gaul checked by 
the Romans, ibid. How converted to Christianity, 580. 
Descent of the Saxons on Britain, 605. Establishment 
of the Pleptarchy, ibid. Their brutal desolation of the 
country, 608. 

Scande^'beg^ prince of Albania, his history, 1 165, 1166. 

Scatinian law of the Romans, account of, 739. 

Scaurus^ the patrician family of, how reduced under the 
emx)erors, 230, note 95. 

Schrnn in religion, the origin of, traced, 172. 

Science reducible to four classes, 937. 

Sclavonianst their national character, 681. Their barba- 
rous inroads on the Eastern empire, 682. Of Dalmatia, 
account of, 973, 974. 

Scote and Piets, the nations of, how distinguished, 383. 
Invasions of Britain by, 384. 

Settihians, this name vaguely applied to mixed tribes of 
barbarians, 101. Their pastoral manners, ^94. Ex- 
tent and boundaries of Scythia, 397, 398. Revolutions 
of, 467. Their mode of war, 529. 

Sebastian, master-general of the infantry under the em- 
peror Valens, his successful expedition against the 
Goths, 409. Is killed in the battle of Hadrianople, 410. 

Sebastian, the brother of the usurper Jovinus, is asso- 
ciated with him in his assumed Imperial dignities, 498, 
499 

Sebastocrator, import of that title in the Greek empire, 
955. 

Secular Games, celebration of, 73. 

Seez, in Normandy, the bishop and chapter of, all cas- 
trated, 1187, note U. 


Segestan, the princes of, support their independency ob- 
stinately against Artaxerxes, 77, note i>4. 

Segued, emi)eror of Abyssinia, is with his whole court 
converted by the Jesuits, 804*, 

Selden, his sententious character of transubstantiation, 
833, note 1. 

Seleucia, the great city of, ruined by the Romans, 78. 

Seleucus Nicator, number of cities founded by him, 77, 
note 31. 

Seijuk, Turkish dynasty of the house of, 1005. Division 
of their empire, 1008 

Serje^ant, legal and military import of that term, 1067, 
note 61. 

Senate of Rome is reformed by Augustus, 23. Its legis- 
lative and judicial powers, 26. Abortive attempt of; to 
resume its rights after the murder of Caligula, 27,28. 
Its legid jurisdiction over the emperors, 38. Is .sub- 
jected to miUtary despotism, by Severus, 47. Women 
excluded from this assembly by a solemn law, 57. The 
form of a secret meeting, 67. Measures taken to sup- 
port the authority of the two GorUians, ibid. The 
senate elect Maximus and Balbinus emperors on the 
deaths of theGordians, 68. 'i'hey drive the Alenianni 
out of Italy, 98. The senators forbid to exorcise mili- 
tary employments by Gallienus, ibid. Elect Tacitus, 
the father of the senate, emperor, 121. Prerogatives 
gained to the senate by this election, 122. Their 
power and authority annihilated by Diocletian, 144. 
Amount of the coronary gold, or customary free gift of, 
to the emperors, 243. The claim of Julian to the em- 
pire admitted by the senate, 323. Petitions of, to the 
emperors, for tlic restoration of the altar of victory, 
440. The Pagan religion renounced, 441. Debates of, 
on the proposals of Alaric the Goth, 473. Genealogy of 
the senators, 478. Passes a decree for putting to death 
Serena, the widow of Stilicho, 485 Under the influence 
of Alaric, elects Attains emperor, 489. Trial of Ar- 
vandus, a pratoriazi prefect of Gaul, 566. Surrenders 
the sovereign power of Italy to the emperor of the 
East, .570. Extinction of that illustrious assembly, 708. 
958. Restoration of, in the the twelfth century, 1190. 
The assembly resolved into single magistrates, 1192. 

Septimius Severus declared emperor by the Pannonian 
legions, 43. Blarches into Italy, and to Rome, ibid. 
Is acknowledged emperor by the senate, 44. Disgraces 
the prajtorian guards, ibid. Success against his compe- 
titors, ibid. His arts, 44, 45. Animosity against the 
senate, 46. Character of his reign, 46 — 48, His death, 
50. 

Serapion, his lamentation for the loss of a personified 
deity, 780. 

Serapis, histoty of his worship, and of his temple at 
Alexandria, 443. The temple destroyed, 4*14. 

Serena, niece of the emperor Theodosius, married to his 
general Stilicho, 452. Is cruelly strangled by order of 
the Roman senate, 485. 

Sev^imts, Sk, encourages Odoacer to assume the domi- 
nion of Italy, 569, His body, how disposed of, 571, 
note 13% 

Severus is declared Csesar on the abdication of Diocletian 
and Maximian, 150. His defeat and death, 153. 

Shepherds and warriors, their respective modes of life 
compared, 394. 

Shiites, a sect of Mahometans, their distinction Brom the 
Sonnites, 886. 

extreme coldness of the climate, and miserable 
state of the natives of, 398. Is seized and occupied by 
the Tartars, 1116, 1117. 

SicHsf, reflections on the distractions in that island, 106. 
Is conquered by the Saracens, 940. Introduction of the 
silk manufacture there, 952. Exploits of the Normans 
there, 993. Is conquered by count Roger, 994. Roger, 
son of the former, made king of, 999. Reign of William 
the Bad, 1003. Reign of William the Good, I0D4. Con- 
quest of, by the emperor Henry VI., ibid. Subdued by 
Charles of Anjou, 1097- The Sicilian Vespers, 1098, 

Sidmiwt JpolioTzaris, the poet, his humorous treatment 
of the capitation tax, 241. His panei^ric on the em- 
peror Avitus, 553. and notes 12, 13. His character of 
Theodoric king of the Visigoths in Gaul, 554. His 
panegyric on the emperor Anthemius, 563. 

Sigismond, king of the Burgundians, murders his son, 
and is canonised, 593. Is overwhelmed by an army of 
Franks, iTiM. 

SilentiaritiS, Paul, his account of the various species of 
stone and marble employed in the church of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, 64*2, note 1S5. 

first manufactured in China, and then in the small 
Grecian island of Ceos, 635. A peculiar kind of silk 
procured firom the pinna marina, 636 The silkworm, 
how introduced to Greece, 637. Progress of the manu- 
facture of, in the tenth century, 952. 

Simeon, p<irsecntor of the I^auiicians, becomes a proselyte 
to their opinions, 9G8. 

Simeon, king of Bulgaria, his exploits, 974. 

Simeon Sti0ies, the hermit, his extraordinary mode of 

Hfe,6T8>57a 
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Simonyt an early jnatance of, SII, nofe 127. 

SimpUcms, one of the last surviving Pagan philosophers 
of Athens, his writings, and character, 650. 

Bimara. battle of, between the emperor Constantins, and 
Sapor king of Persia, 253. The city of, reduced by 
Sapor, 36 1. Is yielded to him by Jovian, ibid. 

Singcric^ brother of Sarus, is made king of the Goths, 500. 

Singidumm is perfidiously taken by Baian chagan of the 
Avars,' 763.. , 

Sirmiiim is perfidiously taken by Baian chagan of the 
Avars, 7n3. 

Siroes deposes and murders his father Chosroos II- king 
of Persia, 776. His treaty of peace with the emperor 
Heraclius, ' 

a Gothic king of Spain, persecutes the Jews 
there, 587. 

Sixtus V., pope, character of his administration, 1217. 

Slave^ strange perversion of the original sense of that 
appellation, 973. 

Staves, among the Romans, and their condition described, 
15. 727. Their enfranchisement, 16. Numbers, ibid. 

Slavery, personal, imposed on captives by the barbarous 
nations, 600. 

Sleepers, seven, narrative of the legendary tale of, 525, 526. 

Smyrna, capture of, by Tamerlane, 1132. 

Society, philosophical reflections on the revolutions of, 
"":6ia 

Sojfarides, the Saracen dynasty of, 945. 

Soldiers, Roman, their obligations anti discipline, 4. 
When they first received regular pay, 60. 

Soliman, sultan, conquers Asia Minor, 1014. Fixes his 
residence at Nice, 1015. Nice taken by the first cru- 
saders, 1031. Battle of Dorylteum, 1032. 

Soliman, the son of Bajazet, his character, 1136. His 
alliance with the Greek emperor Manuel Palteologus, 

Solomon, king of the Jews, not the author of the book 
which bears the name of his Wisdom, 294. and note 21. 
Rea.sons for supimsing he did not write either the book 
of Ecclesiastes or the Proverbs, 661, note 33. 

Solomon the eunuch relieves the Roman province in 
Africa from the depredations of the Moors, 662. Revolt 
of his troops at Carthage, 698. Is defeated and killed 
by Antalus the Moor, 699. 

Solymari, caliph of tlie Saracens, undertakes the siege of 
Constantinople, 929. His enormous appetite, and death, 

. ' tbid. 

Sonnites, in the Mahometan religion, their tenets, 886. 

Sofmtor, a Syrian philosopher, beheaded by Constantino 
the Great, on a charge of binding the wind by magic, 
305, note 108. 

Sophia, the widow of Justin 1 1., her conspiracy against the 
emi>eror Tiberius, 748. 

Sophia, St., foundation of the church of, at Constan- 
tinople, 6il. Its description, 642. Is converted into a 
mosch, 1181, 

Sopkian, the Arab, commands the first siege of Constan- 
tinople, 927. 

Saphronia, a Rom.'in matron, kills herself to escape the 
violence of Maxeiitius, 157, note 45. 

Sortes Sanctorim, a mode of Christian divination, adopted 
from the Pagans, 594, note 51. 

Soul, uncertain opinions of the ancient philosophers as to 
the immortality of, 174. This doctrine more generally 
received among the barbarous nations, and for wliat 
reason, 175. Was not taught by Moses, ibid Four 
dilFerent prevailhag doctrines as to the origin of, 778, 

. note 8. , , . 

Swxoj^^etra destroyed by the Greek emperor Thcophiliis, 

Spain, the province of, described, 8. Cities in, 19. Great 
revenues raised from this province by the Romans, 61. 
Is ravaged by the Franks, 97. Review of the history 
of, 499. Is invaded by the barbarous nations, 499, 500. 
The invaders conquered by Wallia king of the Goths, 
506. Successes of the Vandals there, 520. Expedition 
of Thoodoric king of the Visigoths into, 555. Conquests 
of the Visigoths, 565. The Christian religion received 
there, 585. Revolt and martyrdom of Hennenegild, 586. 
;ion of the .lews in. .5S7. T-ee-iRlative nssemhlvioo 


Persecution of the Jews in, 587. Legislative 

of, 603, 604. Acquisitions of Justinian there, 

State of, under the emperor Charlemagne, 849. First 
introduction of the Arabs into the country, 919. Defeat 
and death of Roderic the Gothic king of, 920. Con- 
quest of, by Musa, 921. Its prosperity under the Sara- 
cens, 92.3. The Christian faith there, supplanted by 
that of Mahomet, 925. The throne of Cordova fillip by 
AbdalraJiman, 934. 

Spartidm, or Spartellts:, what, 481. 

SladMm, Olympic, the races of, compared with those in 
the Roman circus, 631, 

Biawracius, emperor of Constantinople, SIR 
Stephen, a freedman of Domitilla, assassinates the em- 
peror Domitian, 202. 

Stephen, count of Chartres, his character;, and engagement 
1035 ^^ crusade, 1025, 1026, Deserts his standard. 


Stephen, St., the first Christian martyr, miraculous dis. 

covery of his body, and the miracles worked by it, 448. 
Stephen the Savage, sent by the Greek emperor Jus- 
tinian II. to exterminate the Cliersonitos, 810. 

Stephen HI., pope, solicits the aid of Pepin king of 
France, against the Lombards, uiuier the character of 
St. Peter, 842. Crowns king Pepin, 843, 

Stilicko, the great general of tlie Western empire under the 
emperor Honorius, his character, 453, Causes Rufinus, 
the tyrannical pradect of the East, to be put to death, 
456, 4.57. Hi.s expedition against A laric in Greece, 4ti0, 
461. Hi.s diligent emleavours to check his progres.s in 
Italy, 461, Jiefeats Alaric at Pollentia, ibid Drives 
him out of Italy, 465, I-Iis triumpli at Home, ibid. 
His preparations to oppose the inva.sioii of lladagaisus, 
468. Reduces and puts him to death, 468, 469. Sup. 

? orts the claims of Alaric in the Roman senate, 473. 

s put to death at Ravenna, 474. His memory perse- 
cuted, ibid. 

Staxa heads the revolted troops of the emperor Justinian 
in Africa, 698. 

St7-asbzirg, battle of, between Julian and the Alemanni, 

222 . , 

Successianns defends tlie Roman frontier against the 
Goths, 99. 

Successio.'t, hereditary, advantages of, 64. Want of it in 
the Roman empire ijroductive of the greatest calami- 
ties, ibid. 

Suevi, the origin and renown of, 97. 

Suicide applauded and pitied by the Roman.s, 741. 
Sulplcius, Servins, was the highest improver of the 
Roman jurisprudence, 722. 

Suitan, origin and import of this title of Eastern sove- 
reignty, 1()06, and note 4. 

Sumnaf, description of the Pagoda of, in Guzarat, and 
its destruction by sultan Mahmud, lUUO. 

Sun, the worship of, introduced at Rome by the emperor 
Elagabalus, 55. Was the peculiar object of the devotion 
of Constantine the Great, before his conversion, 277. 
And of Julian, after his apostasy, 335. 

Supei'stiiion of the Roman people, 11, 12. Of the Egyp- 
tians, prohibited at Rome, 13, 

Susa, the city of, taken by Constantine the Great, 158. 
Swatoslans, czar of Russia, his reign, 982, 

Swiss Cantons, the confederacy of, how far similar to that 
of the ancient Franks, 97. 

Sufoo-d of Mars, the sacred weapon of the Huns, history 
of,S27. 

Syagrins, king of the Franks and Burgundians, his cha- 
racter, 589. Is conquered by CJovis, 590. 

Sylla the dictator, his legislative character, 738. 

SyUanus the consul, his speech to the senate, recommend- 
ing the election of the two Gordians to their approba- 
tion, 67. 

Sylvania, sister of the prefect Rufinus, her uncornmon 
sanctity, 455, note 32. 

Sylvamis, general in Gaul under Constantins, is ruined 
by treachery, 265. 

Sylverius, pope, is degraded and sent into exile by Beli- 
sarius, for an attempt to betray the city of Rome to the 
Goths, 671. His death, 700, note 7. 

Symmachus, his account of the Pagan conformity of the 
emperor Constantius, during his visit to Rome, 31.5, 
316. Pleads in behalf of the ancient Fagan religion of 
Rome, to the emperor Valentinian, 440, 441. 

Syneshis, bishop of Ptolemais, excommunicates the pre- 
sident Androuicus, 290. His extraordinary character, 
ibid, note 118. His advice to the Eastern emperor Ar- 
cadius, 46J. 

Synods, provincial, in the primitive churches, institution 
of, 184. Nature of those assemblies, 291. See Cou?zci7s. 
Syria, its revolutions and extent, 10. Is invaded by 
Chosroes I. king of Persia, 689. Is reduced by Chosroes 
II., 768. General description of, 903. Is conquered 
by the Saracens, 897. 903. Invasion of, by Tamerlane, 
1130. . 

Syriac language, where spoken in the greatest purity, 
796, note m. 

Syrianus, duke of Egypt, surprises the city of Alexandria, 
and expels Athanasius the primate of Egypt, 309. 


Tabari, the Arabian historian, account of his work, 893, 
note 12. 

Tabenne, the island of, in Upper Thebais, is settled with 
monks, by Pachoinius, 573. 

Table of emerald, in the Gothic treasury in Spain, account 
of, 496. 

Tacit'us, emperor, his election and character, 121, 122. 
His death, 123. 

Tacitus, the historian, his character of the principles of 
the Portico, 30, note 44J. The intention of his cpfsodes, 
74. His character as a historian, 81. His account of 
the ancient Germans, 82, etseq. His history, how pre. 
served and traiismittcd down to 11 % J2JLj iloie 9. UH 
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account of the persecution of the Christians as the in- 
cencliaricfi of llouje, and remarks tlioreoiii, o(;(), yUl, 
Tadics of Leo and Constantine, charnctc'r of, <H9. 'J’ac- 
tics and military (dianicter of the Oret'ks, JjdO. Of the 
Saracens, <H)L And of tile Fraiiks, 9(W. 

Ta&Jia, battle of, between the eunuch Harses, andTotila 
king of the Goths in Italy, 707. 

TaherlU's^ the Saracen dynasty of, Jifo. 

TaMcr/n7u\ his i>irth, reign, and eonqueats, 1129. 

His letter to Bajazet, 3129. His conference with the 
doctors of the law, at Aleppo, 11, ‘Id, Defeats and takes 
Bajazet pri.som^r, 1 Id2. I low kept out of Europe, llij‘1-. 
Hi .9 triumph at Sam.areand, //>?>/. Dies on u march to 
China, lldd. His character, ilud. 

Tancred the crusader, ins cliaractcr, 102G. His bold 
behaviour at Constantinople, lOdO. 

Taraslnsy secretary to the emprtws Irene, made patriarch 
of Constantinople, Breaid(*s at, and frames the 

decrees of, the second council of Nice, Kid. 

Tarfk, the Arab, his dest'ent on Spain, 919. Defeats and 
kills Koderic the Gothic king of, 920. His disgrace, 
921—9233. 

Tarragona, the city of, almost destroyed by the Franks, 97. 
Tartars. .See Hct/'dilans, 

Tartary, Eastern, conquovst of, by Tamerlane, 1127. 

Tntinn, and his son Proculus, destroyed by the base arts 
of lUifinns, the confidential minister of the emperor 
Theodosius, 490, 491. 

Taurus the consul, is banished by the tribunal of Chalce- 
don, ?527. 

Taxes, how the Roman citizens were exonerated from the 
burden of, 60. Account of those instituted by Augustus, 
61. Increase of, by Diocletian, 14t). How raised under 
Constantine the Great, and his successors, 241. Account 
of those levied by Justinian, 639. 

Tayef, siege of, by Mahomet, ^0. 

Teias, the last king of the Goths, defeated and killed by 
the eunuch Narses, 708. 

Tdc7mchus, an Asiatic monk, loses his life at Rome, in 
an attempt to prevent the combat of the gladiators, 466. 
Teinpla of Jerusalem, burned, 202. History of the em- 
peror Julian’s attempt to restore it, 339, 340. 

Ttmvgin. See Zingis. 

Tepfmee is occupied and fortified by the Paulician.s, 969, 
TertuUfan, his pious exultation in the expecto<i dam- 
nation of all the Pagan world, 177, 178. Suggests deser- 
tion to Christian soldiers, 182, note 102. His suspicious 
account of two edicts of Tiberius and Marcus Antoni- 
nus, in favour of the Christians, 209. 

Testaments, the Roman laws for regulating, 734. Codicils, 

■ ,'735. 

Tetricus, assumes the empire in Gaul, at the instigation 
of Victoria, 114. Betrays his legions into the hands of 
Aurelian, ibid. Is led in triumph by Aurelian, 116. 
His subsequent history, ibid. 

Thabor, Mount, dispute concerning the light of, 1108. 
Thanet, the island of, granted by Vortigern, as a settle- I 
ment for his Saxon auxiliaries, 60S. 

Theatrical entertainments of the Romans described, 484. 
Theba;an legion, the martyrdom of, apocryphal, 218, note 

Theft, the Roman laws relating to, 736. 738, 739. 

Themes, or military governments of the Greek empire, 
account of, 950. 

Themistiusy the orator, his encomium on religious tolera- 
tion, 368. 

Theodatus, his birth and elevation to the throne of Italy, 
664. His disgraceful treaties with the emperor Jus- 
tinian, and revolt against them, 665, 666. His deposi- 
tion and death, 667. 

Theodebert, king of the Franks in Austrasia, joins the 
Goths in the siege and destruction of Milan, 674. In- 
vades Italy, ibid. His death, 675. 

Thcodemir, a Gothic prince of Spain, copy of his treaty 
of submission to the Saracens, 921, 922. 

Theodora, empress, her birth, and early history, 629. Her 
marriage with Justinian, 630. Her tyranny, 631. Her 
virtues, ibid. Her death, ibM. Her fortitude during 
the Nika sedition, 634. Account of her palace and 
gardens of Herajum, 643, 644. Her pious concern for 
the conversion of Nubia, 802. 

Theodora, wife of the Greek emperor Theophilus, her 
history, 816. Restored the worship of images, 846. 
Provokes the Paulicians to rebellion, 969. 

Theodora, daughter of the Greek emperor Constantine IX., 
her history, 823. 

Theodora, widow of Baldwin III. king of Jerusalem, her 
adventures as the concubine of Andronicus Comnenus, 
850. 

Theodore Angelas, despot of Epirus, seizes Peter of 
Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, prisoner, 1081. 
Possesses himself of Thessalonica, ibid. 

Theodoric acquires the Gothic sceptre by the murder of 
his brother Torismond, 554. His character by Sidonius, 
ibid. His exjjedition into Spain, 555. 

J'heodoric, the son of Ahiric, his prosperous reign over the 
Visigoths in Gaul, 539. Unhappy fates of his daughters, 


540. Is prevailed on by JEtius to join his forces against 
Attila, 643. Is killed at the battle of Chalons, 544, 545. 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, his birth and education, 6i4. Is 
forced by his troops into a revolt against the emperor 
Zeno, 615, He undertakes the conquest of Italy, 616. 
Reduces and kills Odoacor, 617. Is acknowledged king 
of Italy, ibid. Review of his administration, 618. His 
visit to Rome, and care of the public buildings, 621. 
His religion, ibid. His remorse, and death, 626. 
Theodos'io 2 }oUs, the city of, in Armenia, built, 517. 
Theodosius the Great, his di.stinction between a Roman 
prince and a Parthian monarch, 243, note 193. Recovers 
Africa, 385. The province of Ma'sia preserved by his 
valour, 391. Is associated by Gratian as emperor of the 
East, 412. His birth and character, 413. His prudent 
and successful conduct of the Gothic war, 414. Defeats 
an invasion of the Ostrogoths, 415. His treaty with 
Maximus, 420. His baptism, and edict to establish 
orthodox faith, 421. Purges the city of Constantinople 
from Arianism, 423. Enforces the Nicene doctrine 
throughout the East, ibid. Convenes a council at Con- 
stantinojple, 424. His edicts against heresy, 425. Re- 
ceives the fugitive family of Valentinian, and marries 
his sister Galla, 429, 430. Defeats Maximus, and visits 
Rome, 430. His character, 431. His lenity to the city 
of Antioch, 433. His cruel ‘treatment of Thessalonica, 
ibid. Submits to the penance imposed by St. Ambrose, 
for his severity to Thessalonica, 454. Restores Valen- 
tinian, 435. Consults John of Lycopolis, the hermit, 
on the intended war against Eugeniiis, 436. Defeats 
, Eugenius, 437, 438. His death, 438. Procured a sena- 
torial renunciation of the Pagan religion, +41. Abolishes 
Pagan rites, 442. Prohibits the Pagan religion, 445. 
Theodosius the Younger, his birth, 513. Is said to be left 
by his father Areadius to the care of Jezdegerd king of 
Persia, ibid. His education and character, 515. His 
marriage with Eudocia, ibid. His war with Persia, 516. 
His pious joy on the death of John, the usuiper of the 
West, 519. His treaty with the Huns, 526. His armies 
defeated by Attila, 529. Is reduced to accept a peace 
dictated by Attila, 531, 532. Is oppressed by the em- 
bassies of Attila, 533. Embassy of Maximin to Attila, 
ibid. Is privy to a scheme for the assassination of 
Attila, 536. Attila’s embassy to him on that occasion, 
536, 537. His death, 537. His perplexity at the re- 
ligious feuds between Cyril and Nestorius, 785. Banishes 
Nestorius, 786. 

Theodosius III., emperor of Constantinople, 811. 
7'heodoftius, the father of the emperor, his successful ex- 
pedition to Britain, 384. Suppresses the revolt of 
Firmus the Moor, in Africa, 365. Is beheaded at Car- 
thage, 386. 

Theodosius, patriarch of Alexandria, his competition with 
Gaian, how decided, 801. His negotiations at the court 
of Byzantium, 802. 

Theodosius, the deacon, grandson of the emperor Plera- 
clius, murdered by his brother Constans II., 808, 
Theodosius, the lover of Antonina, detected by Belisarius, 
677. Turns monk to escape her, ibid His death, 678. 
Tkeodotus, president of the council of Hierapolis under 
Constantius, his ridiculous flattery to that emperor, 323. 
Theopham, wife of the Greek emperor Romatius II., 
poisons both him and his father, 820. Her connection 
with Nicephorus Phocas, ibid. His murder, and her 
exile, 821. 

Theophilus, emperor of Constantinople, 815. His Anjorian 
war with the caliph Motassem, 942. 

Theophilus, archbishop of Alexandria, destroys the temple 
of Serapis, and the Alexandrian library, 443, 444. As- 
si sts the persecution of St Chrysostom, 51 1. His invec- 
tive against himi 512, wo/e 55. 

Theophilus, his pious embassy from the emperor Constan- 
tius to the East Indies, 285. 

Theophobzes, the Persian, his unfortunate history, 815, 

Therapeutof, or Essenians,some account of, 190. 
Thermopylis, the Straits oi; fortified by the emperor Ju&. 
tinian, 679. 

Thessalonica, sedition and massacre there, 433. Cruel 
treatment of the citizens, dM. Penance of Theodosius 
for this severity, 434. 

Tkeudelinda, princess of Bavaria, married to Autharis 
king of the lombards, 752. 

Thibaut, count of Champagne, engages in the fourth 
crusade, 1064. 

Thomas the Cappadocian, his revolt against the Greek 
emperor Michael II., and cruel punishment, 815. 

Thomas of Damascus, his exploits against the Saracens 
when besieging that city, 900, 

Thomas, SL, account of the Christians of, in India, 798* 
Persecution of, by the Portuguese, ibid. 

Thrace, state of, in the age of the Antonines, 9. Is colo- 
nised by the Bastarnae, in the reign of Probus, 126. 
The fugitive Goths permitted to settle there by the 
emperor Valens, 403. Is ravaged by them, 405, The 
Goths settled there by Theodosius, 416, 417. The 
X^aulidans transplanted there, 970, 
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TTirasimund, king of the Vandals, his character, 582. 
Three Chapter^ the famous dispute concerntngj 793. 
Thundering Legi<m, the story concerning^ of suspicious 
veracity, ii. 445. « 

Tsbcrim is adopted by Augustus, 28. Reduces the Pan- 
nonians, 42, Reduces Cappadocia, 62, jstofe 101. Sus- 
picious story of his. edict in favour of the Christians, 
209. 

Td>erim TI. is invested by Justin II. as his successor in 
the empire of the East, 748. His character and death, 
749. 

Timasim, master-general of the army under the emperor 
Theodosius, is disgraced and exiled under Arcadius, 
506. . 

Timothy the Cat, conspires the murder of Protenus, arch- 
bishop of Alexandria, and succeeds him, 789, 790. 
Tmtisa^ miraculous gift of speech bestowed on the Catho- 
lics, whose tongues had been cut out there, 585. 
liridates, king of Armenia, his character, and history, 
339, Is restored to his kingdom by Diocletian, 

Is expelled by the Persians, 140. Is restored again by 
treaty between the Romans and Persians, 142. His 
conversion to Christianity, and death, 252. 

JVfws admitted to share the Imperial dignity with his 
father VCsSpasian, 28, Amphitheatre of, 1223. 

Togrut Beg, sultan of the Turks, his reign and character, 
RKE. He rescues the caliph of Bagdad from his ene- 
mies, 1009. 

Toledo taken by the Arabs under Tarik, 

Toleration^ universal, its happy effects in the Roman 
empire, II What sects the most intolerantj 77, note 24. 
Toleration of the Arians, 582. Of Theodoric, 6^ 
ToUim, objections to his account of the vimon of Anti- 
gonus, 281, note 42. 

TorUmond, son of Theodoric king of the Visigoths, 
attends hi.s father against Attila king of the Huns, 543. 
Battle of Chalons, 544, 545, Is acknowledged king on 
the death of his father in the field, 545. Is killed by his 
brother Theodoric, 554. 

Texture, how admitted in the criminal law of the Romans 
under the emperors, 239. 

ToiUa is elected king of Italy by the Goths, 6^. His 
justice and moderation, 700. Besieges and takes the 
city of Rome, 701 , 702. Is induced to spare Horae from 
destruction, at the instance of Belisarius, 703. Takes 
Rome again, 704. Plunders Sicily, 70S. Battle of 
Tagina,707. His death, /Sfd. 

the Saracen dynasty of, 946. 

3fbKnm»»e»£$preferabte exhibitions to the Olympic games. 

Tours, battle of, b^ween Charles Martel and the Saracens, 
932. 

ToxandrUtf in Germany, is over-run and occupied by the 
Franks, 270. 

Trade^ foreign, state of, 21, 22. Tax on, 242. 

TVardiYors, in the primitive church, who, 216L 
Traja% emperor, his conquest of Dacia, 2, His con- 
quests in the East, 3, Contrast between the characters 
of him and Hadrian, ibid. His pillar described, 18. 
Why adopted by the emperor Nerva, 29. His instruc- 
tions to Pliny the Younger for his eoiiduct towards the 
Christians, 20.3. Description of his famous bridge over 
the Danube, 644, 7/o/e 112. 

Trajan, count, his treacherous murder of Pera king of 
Armenia, 389. 

T>-nm\ siege of, 993. 

Transoxiajta, conque.st of, by the Mahometans, 896, 897. 
Transubstantiatmi, the doctrine of, when, ;»tablished, 
10.54. 

Trebizond, the city of, taken and plundered by the Goths, 
99, 1(X). The dukes of, become independent on the 
Greek empire, 1077. Is yielded to the Turks, 1384. 
Tribes, German, distinction of, 89. 

Tribigild the Ostrogoth, his rebellion in Phrygia against 
the emperor Arcadius, 507, 508, 

Tribonian, his genius and character, 724. ‘Is employed 
by Justinian to reform the code of Roman laws, ibid. 
Tribune, the office of, explained, 25. 

Tribute on Roman citizens, abolished, 60. Tributes of 
the provinces, 60, 61. How collected under the empire. 
240,241 ^ ’ 

Trinity, the mysterious doctrine of, 295. Is violently 
agitated in tJie schools of Alexandria, 296. Three sys- 
tems of, 297. Decisions of the council of Nice concern- 
ing, 298. Different forms of the doxology, 311 Frauds 
used to support the doctrine of, 584. 

Tripoli, the confederacy of, cruelly oppressed under the 
government of count Romanus, 

Trfsagion, religious war concerning, 790. 

Triiheism, tenets of, 297. 

Troops, Roman, their discipline, 4. When they first re- 
ceived pay, 166. Cause of the difficulty in levying 
them, 235. See Jovians, JTalatmes, JPradorian 
hands. 

Trom the situation of that city, add of the Grecian camp 
of besiegers, described, 223. , 

IVusts, Homan law olj 735. 


TSirin, battle of, between Constantine the Great and the 
lieutenants of Maxentius, 158. 

Turisuyid, kingof the Gepidm, his honourable reception 
of Alboin the Lombard, who had slain his son in battle, 
743. 

TurJes, their origin, 682. Their primitive institutions, 
^3. Their conquests, 684. Their alliance with the 
emperor Justinian, 684, 685, Send auxiliaries to Hera- 
clius, 774. Grow powerful and licentious under the 
Saracens, 943. Their military character, 976. Ter- 
ror excited by their menacing Europe, 977. They 
extend themselves over Asia, 1005. Reign of 
Mahmud the Gaznevide, 1{K)5 — 1007. Their man- 
ners and emigration, 1007. They subdue Persia, 1008. 
Dynasty of the Seljukians, They invade the pro- 
vinces of the Greek empire, 1009, Reformation of the 
Eastern calendar, 1013. They conquer Asia Minor 
1014. Their capital city, Nice, taken by the crusaders, 
1031. The seat of government removed to Iconium, 
1042. Valour and conquests of Eenglri, 1046. Clia- 
racter of sultan Noureddin, ibid. Conquest of Egypt, 
1047. Origin and history of the Ottomans, 1 i 18. Their 
first passage into Europe, 1121. Their education and 
discipline, 1139. Embassy from, to the emperor Sigis- 
mond, 1147. Take the city of Constantinople, 1179, 
1180. 

Turpin, the romance of, by whom, and when written, 
1019, note 10. 

Tusculum, battle of, 1195. 

Twelve Tables, review of the laws of, 717. Their severity, 
737. How the criminal code of, sunk into disuse, 738. 

Tyrants of Rome, the popular conceit of the thirty, in- 
vestigated, 104. Their real number, ibid. Character 
and merits, 10.5. Causes of their rebellion, ibid. Their 
violent deaths, ibid. 

Tyre is besieged by Saladin, 1051. 

fythes assigned to the clergv as well by Zoroaster as by 
Moses, 77. and note 19. Were first* granted to the 
church by Charlemagne, 849. 


■ V, U 

Vadomair, nnneo of the Aleman ni, is sent prisoner to 
Spain by the emperor Julian, 320. His son murdered by 
the Romans, 380. 

Valens, general of the Illyrian frontier, receives the title 
of Cffisar from Licinius, 164. Loses his new title and 
his life, ibid. 

Valens, the brother of the emperor Valentinian, ia asso- 
ciated with him in the empire, 370. Obtains from his 
brother the Eastern portion of the empire, 371. His 
timidity on the revolt of Procopius, 372, His character, 

374. Is baptized by Eudoxus, and patronises the 
Arians, 376. Is vindicated from the charge of perse- 
cution, 377. His edict against the Egyptian monks, 
377. His war W'ith the Goths, 389, 390. Receives the 
suppliant Goths into the Roman territories, 403. His 
war with them, 406. Is defeated and killed at the 
battle of Hadrianople, 409, 410. His eulogium by 
Libanius, 410. 

Valens, the Arian bishop of Mursa, his crafty pretension 
to divine revelation, 302. 

Valentia, a new province in Britain, settled by Theodo- 
sius, 384. 

Valenfmian I., his election to the empire, and character, 
369. As.sociates his brother Valens with him, 370, 
Divides the empire into the East and West, and retains 
the latter, 371. His cruelty, 374. His civil institution.s, 

375. His edicts to re-strain the avarice of the clergy, 
377, Chastises the Alemanni, and fortifies the Rhine, 
380. His expedition to lllyricum, and death, 391, 392. 
Is vindicated from the charge of polygam jq 392. 

Valentinian II. is invested with the Imperial ornaments 
in his mother’s arms, on the death of his father, 393, 
Is refused by St. Ambrose the privilege of a church for 
him and his mother Justina, on account of their Arian 
principles, 428 His flight from the invasion of Maxi- 
mus, 429. Is restored by the emperor Theodosius, 435. 
His character, 435, 436. His dea'th, 436. 

Valentinian III, is established emperor of the West, by 
his cousin Theodosius the Younger, 519. Is committed 
to the guardianship of his mother Placidia, ibid. Flies, 
on the invasion of Italy by Attila, 547. Sends an em- 
bassy to Attila to purchase his retreat, ibid. Murders 
the patrician Jiltius, 549. Ravishes the wife of Potro- 
nius Maximus, 550. His death, and character, ilM. 

Valentinians, their confused ideas of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, 780, note 15. 

Valeria, empress, widow of Galerius, the unfortunate fate 
of, and her mother, 162, 163. 

Valerian is elected censor under the emperor Declu.s, 94. 
His elevation to the empire, and his character, 96 Is 
defeated and taken prisoner by Sapor king of Persia, 
102. His treatment, 103. His inconsistent behaviour 
toward the Christians, 211. 

Vandals, See Goths. Their succcjsses in Spain, 520# 
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Their expedition into Africa under Genscric, 521. 
Their progress in Africa, 523, 524. They surprise 
Carthage, 524. They raise a naval force and invade 
Italy, 551. Sack of Rome, .552. Their naval depretla- 
tious on the coast of th.c Mediterranean, 559. Their 
conversion to the Christian religion, 580. 586. Perse- 
cution of the Catholics, 582. Expedition of Belisarius 
against Gelimei*, 65.3, 654. Conquest of, 6.56, 657. Their 
name and distinction lost in Africa, 661. Remains 
of tlieir nation, still found in Germany, 

Varant*s. See Bahram, 

of the North, origin and history of, 979. 
Fan-onian, the infant son of the emperor Jovian, his 
liistory, ,369. 

Fat aces, John Duccis, his long and prosperous reign at 
Nice, 1081. His character, 1090. 

Fegei/us, his remarks on the degeneracy of the Roman 
discipline at the time of Theodosius the Great, 439. 

Veil, the siege of that city, the sera of the Roman army 
first receiving regular pay, 60. 

Veniee, foundation of that republic, 546, .547. Its infant 
state under the exarchs of Ravenna, 750. Its growth 
and pro.sperity at the time of the fourth crusade, 1063. 
Alliaiu'ie with France, 1063, 1064. Divides the Greek 
empire with the French, 1076. 

VeratiuSy his mode of obeying the law of the twelve 
tables respecting personal insults, 737. 

Ver'ma, empress, the widow of Leo, deposes Zeno, 615. 
Her turbulent life, ibid. 

Verona, siege of, by Constantine the Great, 159. Battle 
of, between Stilicho the Roman general, and Alaric the 
Goth, 46.5. 

Ferres, why his punishment was inadequate to his 
offences, 738. 

Vespasian, his prudence in sharing the Imperial dignity 
with his son Titus, 28. His character, 28, 29. 

Vestals, Roman, their number and peculiar office, 439. 
Vetranio, t\\fi Roman general in Illyricum, as.sumes the 
purple, and enters into an alliance with the Gaulish 
usurper Magnentius, 255. Is reduced to abdicate his 
new dignity, 256. 

Victoria exercises the government over the legions and 
province of Gaul, 114- 

Vtctory, her statue and altar, in the senate-house at 
Rome, described, 440. The senate petitions the Chris- 
tian emperors to have it restored, ibid. 

Vigilantius, the presbyter, is abused by Jerom for opposing 
monkish superstition, 447, note 14t. 

Vigilius, interpreter to the embassy from Theodosius the 
Younger to Attila, is privy to a scheme for the assas- 
sination of Attila, 536. Is detected by Attila, ibid. 
Vigilius purchases the papal chair of Belisarius and his 
wife, 671. Instigates the emperor Justinian to resume 
the conquest of Italy, 705. 

Vine, progress of its culture from the time of Homer, 20. 
Virgil, his fourth eclogue interpreted into a prophecy of 
the coming of the Messiah, 283. Is the most ancient 
writer who mentions the manufacture of silk, 635. 
Visigoths embrace Christianity, 580. Their code of laws, 
604. 

Vitalian, the Gothic chief, is treacherously murdered at 
Constantinople, 627. 

Vitaliamis, prmtorian prsefect under the emperor Maxi- 
min, put to death by order of the senate, 68. 

Vitellius, emperor, his character, 30. 

Viterbo, battle of, 1195. 

Vitiges, general of the barbarians under Theodatus king 
of Italy, is by his troops declared king of Italy, 667. He 
besieges Belisarius in Rome, 668. Is forced to raise the 
siege, 672. He is besieged by Belisarius in Ravenna, 
675. Is taken prisoner in Ravenna, 676. Conforms to 
the Athanasian faith, and is honourably settled in 
Asia, ibid. His embassy to Chosroes king of Persia, 
688 . 

Vitruvius, the architect, his remarks on the buildings of 
Rome, 484. 

Vizir, derivation of that appellation, 874, note IIS. 
Ukraine, description of that country, 93. 

Uldin, king of the Huns, reduces and kills Gainas the 
Goth, 510. Is driven back by the vigilance of the Im- 
perial ministers, 514. 

Ulphilas, the apostle of the Goths, his pious labours, 579. 
Propagated Arianism, 581. 

JJlpian, the lawyer, placed at the head of the council of 
state, under the emperor Alexander Severus, 57. Is 
murdered by the praetorian guards, 59. 

Voconian law abolished the right of female nihentance, 
733, 734. How evaded, 735. 

Voltaire prefers the labarum of Constantine to the angel 
of Lieinius, 283, note 54. His reflections on the ex- 
penses of a siege, 613, note 9. 

Vortigern, king of South Britain, his invitation of Uie 
Saxons for assistance against his enemies, 61)5. 

VcuU, emperor of China, his exploits against the Huns, 
399. 

Upsal, anciently famous for its Gothic temple. 91. 

Urban IL, pope, patronises Peter the Hermit in his 


project for recovering the Holy Land, 1018. Exhorts 
the peoftle td a crusade, at the council of Clermont, 1020, 
Urban V., pope, removes the papal court from Avignou 
to Rome, 1211. 

I7r5a» VI,, pope, his disputed election, 1211. 

Ursacitis, master of the offices under the emperor Valen- 
tinian, occasions a revolt of the Ailemanni by his par- 
simony, 379. L 

Ursicinus, a Roman general, his treacherous conduct to 
Sylvanus in Gaul, 265. Is superseded in his comma.nl 
over the Eastern provinces, 269, 270. Is sent back 
again to conduct the war with Persia under 8abinian, 
270. Is again disgraced, 

Ursini, history of the Roman family of, 1200. 

Ursulus, treasurer of the empire under Constantius, 
unjustly put to death by the tribunal of Chaicedon, 327. 
Usury, See Interest of money. 


W 

Walachians, the present, descendants from the Roman 
settlers in ancient Dacia, 111, note 23. 

Wales is settled by British refugees from Saxon tyranny, 
607. 609. The bards of, 609. 

Wallia is chosen king of the Goths, 500. He reduces the 
barbarous invaders of Spain, iUd, Is settled in Aqui- 
tain,50i. 

War and robbery, their difference, 863. Evolutions and 
military exercise of the G reeks, 960. Military character 
of the Saracens, 961. Of the Franks and Latins, 962. 
Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, bis literary character, 
339, note 71. His labours to establish the miraculous 
interruption to Julian’s building the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, 340, notes 78 and 79. 

Wards, Roman law concerning, 732. 

Warna, battle of, between the sultan Amurath II. and 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Poland, 1163. 

Werdan, the Greek general, defeated by the Saracens at 
Aiznadin, 899. 

Wheat, the average price of, under the successors of 
Goustantine the Great, 349, note 15, 

Whitaker, Mr., remarks on his account of the Irish 
descent of the Scottish nation, 383, note 111. 

TVkite, Mr,, Arabic professor at Oxford, character of his 
sermons at Bampton’s lecture, 932, note SO. 

Wilfrid, the apostle of Sussex, his benevolent establish- 
ment at Selsey, 608. 

William L, the Bad, king of Sicily, 1003. 

William II., the Good, king of Sicily, 1004. 

Windmills, the use of, from whence derived, 1086. and 
note65. 

Wine, the use of, expressly prohibited by Mahomet, 873. 
Wisdom of Solomon, when, and by whom that book was 
written, 294. and note 21. 

Wolodemir, great prince of Russia, marries Anne, daugh- 
ter of the emperor Romanus, 958» His conversion to 
Christianity, 984. ' 

Women, in hereditary monarchies, allowed to exercise 
sovereignty, though incapable of subordinate state 
offices, 57. How treated by the Roman civil law's, 
729. The Voconian law, how evaded, 735. Are not 
excluded from Paradise by Mahomet, 873. 

Worship of images, when introduced, 834. Opposition to 
it, 8^, Justified by pope Gregory II., 838. Sanc- 
tioned by the second council of Nice, 845, 846. 



Xemrphonf^ahs description of the desert of Mesopotamia,553. 
Xerxes, the situation of his bridge of boats for passing 
over to Europe, pointed out, 223. 


y 

Termuk, battle of, between the Greeks and the Saracens, 
904. 

Y€zdegerd, 'kmg of Persia, his reign the sera of the fall of 
the Sassanian "dynasty, and of the religion of Zoroaster, 

Yezid, caliph of the Saracens, 888, 


Z 

Zabergan invades the Eastern empire with an army of 
Bulgarians, 711, Is repulsed by Belisarius, ibid, 

Zachary, pope, pronounces the deposition of Childerio 
king of France, and the appointment of Pepin to suc- 
ce^ him, 842. 

Zano, brother of Gelimer the Vandal usurper, conquers 
Sardinia, 657. Is recalled to assist his brother, ibid. 
Is killed, 658. 

Zara, a city on the Sclavonian coast, reduced by ti;e 
crusaders for the republic of Venice, 1065. 
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Zenghif sultan, his valour and conquests, 104G. 

Zem, emperor of the East, receives a surrendilr of the 
Imperial wveniraent of the Western empire, from the 
senate of Rome, 570. The vicissitudes of his life and 
reign, 615. His Henoticon, 790. 

Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, her character and history, 
114-118. 

ZingiSf first emperor of the Moguls and Tartars, parallel 
between him and Attila, king of the Huns, 527. His 
proposal for improving his conquests in China, 530. 
His birth and early military exploits, 1112. His laws, 
ffiid. His in vasion of China, 1 1 13. Of Carisme, Trans- 
oxiana, and Persia, ibid. His death, 1114. 

Zimis^ a noble Sarraatian, is made king of that nation by 
the emperor Conatantius, 267. 


ZobeiTy the Saracen,, his bravery in the invasion of 
914. 

first the concubine, becomes the fourth wife of the 
emperor Leo the philosopher, 819. 

Zoe, wife of llomanus 111. and Micliael IV. omperois, 
822, 823, 

Zoroastsry the Persian prophet, his high antiquity, 75, 
note 7. Abridgment of his theology, 75. Provides for 
the encouragement of agriculture, 76. Assigns tithes 
to the priests, 77, note 19. 

ZoswiuSi his representation of the oppression of the lustra! 
contribution, 212. 

ZuingliuSi the Reformer, his conceptions of the Eucha« 
rist, 971. 

Zuricht brief history of that city, 1189. 


THE END. 
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